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CONFIRMATION. — I. Names. — The word 

* confirmation/ as used in this article, indicates an 

act, closely connected with baptism, in which 
prayer for the Holy Spirit is joined with some cere- 
mony, such as the laying on of hands or anoint- 
ing, through which the gift of the Spirit is believed 
to be conferred. So long as confirmation continued 
to be administered at the same time as baptism, 
the two forming a single rite, the need of a special 
name for the former was not much felt. The rite 
as a whole was known as baptism, and the part of 
it which was associated with the gift of the Spirit 
was designated by terms derived from its most 
prominent ceremony, such as * laying on of hands ^ 
(ivideo-Ls xeipwv, He 6^; rj Clem. Alex. 

Exc» TL 22; Const. Ap. ii. 32, iii 16, viL 44 ; cf. Fir- 
milian, op, Cyp. Ep. 75 ; impositio manus) and 
‘chrism.' The word ‘seal’ (crcppayLs)^ originally, it 
seems, applied to baptism (Hermas, Sim. IX. xvi. 
2-4 ; Iren. Dem. 3), was early used of confirmation, 
with reference to the signing of the baptized with 
the cross (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 3 ; Cornelius, ap. 
Eus, HE VI, xliii. 14 f. ; cf. Const. Ap. iii. 17). 
‘Confirmation/ now universally accepted as the 
name of the rite in the West, does not appear to 
have been so used before the 5th century. It 
occurs in Faustus, Bishop of Riez, formerly Abbot 
of L6rins, de Sp. S. ii. 4 (ed. Engelbrecht, Vienna, 
1889, p. 143), horn, in die Pent. (Bigne, Max. Bib. 
Pat., Paris, 1677, vi. 649), and the cognate verb is 
similarly applied by St. Patrick {Ep. 2), who spent 
some years at L6rins. It appears, therefore, to 
have originated in Gaul, and probably at L6rins, 
though it was perhaps not fully established as a 
name of the rite at L4rins when St. Patrick left 
that monastery c. A.D. 415 (Bury, Life of St. Pair., 
1905, pp. 294, 336 ff,), since in his Confession (ZS, 
51) he uses the word consummare instead of 
confirmare. St. Ambrose had at an earlier date 
used the latter verb with a similar but not identical 
meaning (de Myst. 42) ; and in the middle of the 
5th cent. Pope Leo i. (Ep. 159) applies it to the 
laying on of hands on those who had been baptized 
in heresy. In Egypt at the present day the rite 
is called tathUt—B. word exactly equivalent to 

‘ confirmation, ’ In the 9th cent. , when confirmation 
was deferred, the newly baptized were said to be 

* confirmed ’ by the reception of the Holy Communion 
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(Alcuin, Ep. 90 ; Jesse Ambian. Ep. de hapt . ; 
Amalarius, de Ccer. Bapt. 4; Raban. Maur. de 
Cler. Inst. i. 29). 

2. Confirmation in the Apostolic Age.— A study 
of Ac 19^’® — the account of the twelve disciples 
who had been baptized into John’s baptism— seems 
to yield the following results. St. Paul’s first 
question implies that a reception of the Holy Spirit 
usually, though not always, synchronized with 
admission to the Christian Society, and that in the 
case of disciples whose conversion was not due to 
the preaching of him or his immediate companions 
(v.^ 4\d^€T€ TrL<rTeii!/(rayT€5). It is also im^ied in 
what follows that the outpouring of the Spirit was 
not a result of the act of baptism (v.®), but that it 
was mediated, at least in St. Paul’s practice, by a 
laying on of hands which normally followed im- 
mediately upon baptism (v.®). Since apparently 
St. Paul, in accordance with his rule (1 Uo 1^^“^’), 
which was also that of other A^stles (Ac 10^, cf. 
2®®), did not himself baptize the Ephesian disciples, 
though he laid his hands upon them (v.®*- ipairrlff- 
d7]<Tay . . . imdipros rov Ilat^Xov), it may be inferred 
that, while baptism was commonly administered 
by persons of lower ministerial rank, confirmation 
was reserved for those who had a higher place in 
the ministry, if not for Apostles, 

These conclusions are confirmed by the narrative 
of the planting of the Church in Samaria (Ac 8^®“^^). 
From it we learn that the practice of the older 
Apostles coincided with that of St. Paul. Baptism 
by itself did not convey the gift of the Spirit. 
That was mediated by a laying on of hands by 
Apostles, with prayer for the Holy Spirit (vv.^®* ^^), 
the baptisms having been previously performed by 
Philip, and perhaps by others of inferior ministerial 
oflEce who accompanied him. It is hinted that, at 
least when St, Luke wrote, according to established 
usage the bestowal of the Holy Spirit was not 
separated in time from the administration of 
baptism (v.^®). 

in each of these cases the reception of the Spirit 
was manifested the exercise of miraculous 
powers (8^® 19®). But it would be contrary to the 
teaching of the NT as a whole to suppose that 
such manifestations were of the essence of the 
gift. If we may suppose (Chase, Confirmation in 
the Apostolic Age^ p. 35) that 2 Ti 1®® refers to 
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Timothy’s confirmation, rather than to his ordina- 
tion, it proves that the graces looked for as a 
result of the laying on of hands were such as 
‘ power and love and soberness ’ (cf. Ac 2^^*, 
where ‘wonders and signs’ are confined to the 
Apostles). 

The inferences which have here been drawn from 
Ac 19^’® are corroborated by many references 
in the Epistles to a reception of the Holy Spirit on 
admission to the Church (Ko 5®, 2 Co 5®, Eph 
4®®, 1 Jn 2^ 3^4), in some of which St. Paul uses the 
very phrase ascribed to him by St. Luke, as point- 
ing to a laying on of hands, ttvcO / j.a iXd^ere (Ko 8^®, 
1 Co 2^^, 2 Co 11^ Gal while others appear to 
indicate that the bestowal of the gift was an act 
distinct from and following the washing (1 Co 6^^ 
12^3, 2 Co Tit To these may be added 

He 6®, where ^aTmcrjuLol iirWeffh re must at 

least include a laying on of hands closely connected 
with a Christian act of lustration. 

3. A review of the evidence afforded by the NT, 
therefore, leads to the belief that in the Apostolic 
age a rite of confirmation was widely, if not 
universally, used, the main parts of which were 

rayer and imposition of hands. But it has been 
eld that at this period, as in later ages, with the 
laying on of hands was associated an anointing of 
the neophytes. In support of this view it has 
been urged (<^hase, op, cif. p. 63) : (a) that unction 
and imposition of hands are ‘ closely related 
symbolical acts ’ in both OT and NT (cf . Nu 8^® 
with Ex 28^^ etc . ; and Mk 6® 8^® and Ac 28® with 
Mk 6^® and Ja 5^^) ; (6) that anointing is associated 
with confirmation in the earliest sub- Apostolic 
records (Iren. Beer, i, xxi. 3 ; Tert. ; Can. Hipp, 
134-136 ; to the authorities cited by Chase may be 
added Theophilus of Antioch ; see below, % 6 a); 
(c) that the supposition adds force to such passages 
as 2 Co 1 Jn2ao-®7. 

It must be noticed, however, {a) that no Scripture 
evidence has been produced that unction was used 
along with the laymg on of hands ; while, on the 
other hand, it was, among both Jews and (Gentiles, 
an accompaniment of the bath (Swete, The Holy 
Spirit in the NT, 1909, p. 386, citing Ru 3®, Ezk 
16®, to which add Sus ; (b) that neither Irenaeus 
(loc. cit. ) nor Theophilus makes any reference to the 
laying on of hands ; and both Tertullian and Can. 
Hipp, connect the unction not with it but with the 
immersion (see below, §§ 21, 26, cf, § 22) ; (c) that, 
if 2 Co l^^* enumerates in order the acts of the 
initiatory rites, cr^^po-yt-crdiJievQs is naturally regarded 
as indicating baptism (see above, § i), and the 
implication, therefore, is that the unction preceded 
baptism, and was separated by it from confirmation. 
The connexion of the unction with the gift of the 
Spirit in 1 Jn 22®* ^ does not by itself establish the 
contention. It may, however, in part account for 
the close relation which subsisted in later times 
between the unction and the imposition of hands, 
leading in some cases to the overshadowing, or 
even the superseding, of the latter by the former. 

On the whole, the reasonable inference from the 
facts appears to be that unction was a primitive 
accompaniment of baptism rather than of con- 
firmation. 

4. The passages of the NT examined in § 2 point 
to confirmation by laying on of hands after baptism. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that there is no 
indication that any feeling of incongruity was 
occasioned by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Cornelius and his friends before they were 
baptized (Ac lO**^""*®), and it is recorded that Ananias 
laid hands on Saul that he might be ‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,* and afterwards baptized him 
(Ac 9^^). ^ These facts suggest the possibility that 
confirmation may regularly have preceded baptism 
in some regions, concerning whose customs in this 


matter the NT supplies no information. It will 
be found that this suggestion has some bearing 
upon peculiarities of the early Syrian rite of 
initiation (§7). 

5. References to confirmation in the sub- 
Apostolic period. — It was not to be expected that 
the scanty remains of the earliest extra-canonical 
Christian literature would supply many references 
to confirmation. In the Didache and Justin 
Martyr’s 1st Apology, both of which contain 
accounts of the baptismal rite, explicit mention of 
it might, indeed, have been looked for. The 
absence of such mention in the former may, how- 
ever, be accounted for by supposing that its ad- 
ministration belonged to apostles and prophets, for 
whose guidance the Didache was not intended. In 
Justin, on the other hand, but few details of the 
baptismal rite are mven {,1 Apol, 61), and we are 
told (ch. 65) that, after the washing, the neophyte 
was brought into the assembly, where prayer was 
made for him and others, followed by the kiss of 
peace and the Eucharist. That this is a va^e 
account of the confirmation is rendered probable 
by its resemblance in general outline to Can. Hipp. 
135 ff. (see below, §§ 26, 28). Irenseus seems to 
imply that a laying on of hands followed the 
immersion, both being included in the rite of 
baptism. Thus in Hcbt, III. xvii. 1, 2 he seems to 
distinguish the ^ace of baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit ; and in Dem. 3 he describes the former 
as forgiveness of sins and regeneration, while in 
Dem, 41 f. he speaks of the Apostles as baptizing 
their converts and giving them the Holy Spirit, and 
connects this with the present life of the Churen, 
by describing believers as the habitation of the 
Spirit given in baptism (cf. Hcer. IV. xxxviii. 1, 2). 

6 . The ancient Syrian rite. — ^About the cere- 
monies of baptism used in Syria in earlier centuries 
there is a considerable amount of evidence, which 
must be set out as briefly as possible. 

(а) From Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch (c. 180), we learn 
{ad Autol, i. 12, ii. 16) that anointing” with the ‘ oil of God ’ was, 
when he wrote, an important feature of the initiatory nte ; and 
his statement that the name ‘Christian’ was derived from it 
implies (see Ac 1126 ) that he believed it to date from the 
Apostolic ag-e. According” to him, the immersion conveyed 
re-birth and remission of sins. 

(б) Clementine Recognitions, iii, 67 (Gersdorf, p. 110 ; Lagarde, 
p. 119) {c. 200 [?]). A description of baptism is put into the mouth 
of St. Peter. It includes anointing with oil sanctified by prayer, 
immersion in the threefold Name, and Holy Communion. 

(c) DidascaUa, in. xii. 2f. (Punk, p. 208) (c. 230). When 
speaking of the duties of deaconesses at the baptism of women, 
the writer mentions anointing by the bishop with the oil of 
unction on the head ‘at the laying on of hands.’ An anointing 
of the rest of the body by deaconesses or other women follows, 
and then the baptism by the bishop or by deacons or presbyters, 
at his command. Punk accounts for the absence of reference 
to a post-baptismal unction by supposing that the deaconesses 
had no share in it ; but it must not be assumed that there was 
any unction after the baptism. 

(d) Syr. Acts of Judas Thomas, in Wright, Apoc, Ac. of Ap, 
(vol. ii Eng. tr.), 1871 (3rd cent.). This work contains five 
detailed accounts of baptisms (pp. 165, 188, 267, 267, 289), which, 
combined, give the following results : After the blessing of the 
oil, the candidates are anointed with the seal on the head, the 
men first. Their bodies are then anointed, in the case of the 
men by Judas, in the case of the women by a woman. They 
are subsequently baptized and communicated. There is no 
intimation of a consecration of the water, and apparently no 
recognition of a distinction between the grace conveyed by the 
anointing and by the immersion. 

(e) Aphraates (c. 346). In one of his few allusions to the 
baptismal rite this writer mentions the unction before the 
baptism (Dem. xii. 13), though he does not actually state that 
the former preceded the latter in the rite. He does not, 
apparently, mention the gift of the Spirit, but he connects both 
regeneration and the putting on of spiritual armour with * the 
water’ (Dem. vi. 1, xiv. 16). 

(/) Ephraim, Epiphany Hymns (Eng. tr. by Gwynn in Nieene 
and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. xiii.) (c. 350). From many 
allusions we gather that the baptismal rice included the follow- 
ing elements in the order in which they are here mentioned : 
(IJ anointing with ‘ the seal ' (iii. 1, 2, v. 8) ; (2) the baptism 
(xi. 8, xiv. 41 f. [for the order of these two, see iii. 1, 17, iv. 1, 
vi. 9 , 20, viii. 22]) ; (3) vesting of the neophytes in white (vi. 16, 
18 , xiii. 1, 6 , cf. iv. 8 ) ; (4) crowning (xiii. 6) ; and (6) communion 
(vii. 23, •viii. 22, cf. iii. 17, xiii. 17). SVom Sermo Exeg. in Ps. cxI. 3 
(0pp. Syr,, Rome, 1737-43, ii. 332) it appears that the anointing 
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* with the seal of the Holy Spirit * on the head was followed by 
unction of the members of the body. In the commentary on 
J1 224 (ib. 262) mention is made of the oil and fragrant yuvpov 
with which the * midhe ’ are sealed and put on the armour of the 
Holy Spirit. [In this passage ‘ midhe * may mean ‘ baptizandi/ in 
accordance with the order implied in the Epiphany Hymns 
(see the passage quoted in Diettrich, p. 63, n. 16).] The priest 
is the minister both of the unction and of the baptism {Epiph. 
Hymns, iv. 4, v. 8f.). 

Ig) H%story of John the son of Zebedee (4th cent. [?]), in Wright, 
op. eit. Two baptisms are described in detail (pp. 38, 63). The 

* fine scented ” oil was first consecrated, and then the water, fire 
appearing over the former after consecration. Afterwards the 
candidates were signed on the forehead, and their bodies 
anointed. Then followed the baptism, the vesting in wlute, 
the giving of the kiss of peace to the neophytes, and the 
communion. The immersion was ‘ for the forgiveness of debts 
and the pardon of sins,’ while the appearance of fire on the oil 
may indicate that the unction conveyed the gift of the Spirit. 

(A) Apostolic Constitutions (c. 380). The Ordo Baptismi agrees 
closely with that of the contemporary Church of Jerus. (below, 
§ i8). But that the compiler, in introducing a second, post- 
baptismal, unction, was consciously innovating upon Syrian 
custom, is clear. (1) Upon it alone of the component parts of 
the rite does he comment^ and his remark upon it is polemical 
in tone (vii. 44) ; ravra #cat rot Tovrot? oKokovQa heyerui’ iKaxrrov 
yap 7} SvyajjLCi Trjs Xf^PoOetrCas i<rrlv avTrj. eav yap /xij els e/coamoy 
rjxvTtav eirCKhrqiTLs yemyrai irapa rov evtre^ovs lepeais Totavnj ne ely 
vSeop povov KarapaCvei 6 jSaim^opevos wff ot ’Iov3atoc k.t.X. (2) 
He connects the gdft of the Spirit with unction before baptism, 
while the post-baptismal unction is merely ‘ the seal of the cove- 
nants ’ or ‘ the confirmation of the confession ’ (lii. 16 f., vii. 22). 

(£) St. Ohiyaostom (c. 890), in discourses delivered at Antioch, 
makes it plain that he regarded the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
as mediated by unction (in 1 Tim. ii. 2), and as closely connected 
with baptism, which was followed by Holy Oommunion (in MU 
xii. 0, in 1 Co. xxx. 2 ; in the latter passage Mason iRelation 
of Confirmation to Baptism'^, p. 366] mistranslates airo tow 
/SaiTTtV/xaToy ‘ directly after baptism*). Preaching at Constan- 
tinople, he implies that there confirmation followed baptism ; 
but, by his remark that it was not wonderful that Cornelius 
received the Spirit before baptism, since * this takes place also 
in our own day * (koX ijpMv towto yeyovev), he hints that else- 
where it preceded it (in Ac. xxiv. 2). He distinguished the 

* Spirit of remission,* which the Samaritans received at their 
baptism, from the * Spirit of signs’ subsequently given, and 
probably held that the former was the gift bestowed in later 
times by the anointing (in Ac. xviii. 2 f. cf. xl. 1 f.). 

(J) Life ofRabbula, in Overbeok, S. Ephr. Syri set. opp.^ p. 164 
(«. 460). On his arrival at the river Jordan, Rabbula ‘recited 
the Belief before ’ the priests, who then ‘ anointed and baptized 
him ; and immediately after he was come up from the water ’ a 
cloth was wrapped about his body ‘ after the custom of the 
spiritual kindred of Christ.* The latter ceremony no doubt 
corresponded to the vesting of the neophytes in white. 

(A) Theodoret, in Cant. i. 2 (c. 460). Those who are being 
initiated are said, after renunciation and profession of allegiance 
(and therefore before baptism), to receive * as it were a certain 
royal seal, the unction of the spiritual ointment, receiving 
thereby, as in a figure, the invisible grace of the all-holy Spirit.* 
To argue (Mason, op. eit. p. 374), against the natural force of 
the words, that the unction followed baptism, because it was 
made with ointment (pvpov) and not with oil, is to assume that 
the Syrian usage of this period agreed with that of other places 
and other times. There is independent evidence that in Syria 
scented oil or ointment was used for the preliminary unction 
(above, /, g). In fact, in Syria to a comparatively late date, 
and m early writers elsewhere, there seems to have been no 
sharp distinction between pvpov and oil (see below, § lo, and 
Hippol. in Dan. i. 16). Elsewhere, as here, Theodoret seems to 
assume that normally the gift of the Holy Spirit conveyed by 
the laying on of hands preceded baptism (in Heb. vi. Iff., cf. 
Qu. in Nu. 47). 

(Z) Narsai, Homilies, 21, 22 (Nestorian, end of 6th cent.). 
According to these homilies, after the consecration of the oil 
the candidate was signed with it, first on the forehead and then 
over the whole body. After this — the water having been 
consecrated — he was immersed, and, on ascending from the 
font, was given the kiss of peace, clotihed, and communicated. 
By the oil the Spirit was imparted (Connolly, m TS viii. 40, 43, 
46, 60-62). 

(m) Baptism of Constantine, in Overbeck, op. cit. p. 356 (c. 
600 [?]) After the blessing of the font, Constantine is said to 
have been anointed with on, baptized, and communicated. 

(n) Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (Monophysite, 512-619), 
habitually speaks of anointing with chrism as following and 
completing baptism. Since he quotes the Testamentum 
Domini as authoritative on the subject of baptism, it may be 
inferred that the rite, as he practised it, resembled that which 
is described in that work. See especially Epp. ix. 1, 3 (ed. 
E. W. Brooks). 

(o) The catholicos Is6‘yahb i. (Nestorian, 580-696). In his 
Qucestiones (Diettrich, Die nestor. Taujliturgie, p. 94 ff.) 
■directions are given for the baptism of adults by a priest, and 
for the baptism of a sick person by a deacon. In each case a 
signing with oil (of men on the breast, of women on the fore- 
head) is followed by the baptism. The only acts mentioned 
subsequent to baptism are the clothing of the women by the 
deaconesses and their crowning by the priest, and the ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist, if it is customary, by the deacon 
to the person baptized by him. 


7. From this evidence some important inferences 
may be drawn. It would seem that throughout 
Syria up to the 5th cent., and among the Nestorians 
to the end of the 6th cent., the initiatory rite 
included three principal acts — unction, baptism, 
and communion of the baptized. The unction 
consisted of two parts — the signing of the head 
(3rd and 4th cents.), forehead (4th and 5th cents., 
and later in the case of women), or breast (6th 
cent. ), and the anointing of the body. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit is usually associated with the 
I unction (see above, % 6 f, g, h, i, k, I, and cf . c, 

I where the unction is ‘ at the laying on of hands ’) ; 
and in this connexion it should be noticed that the 
evidence for the consecration of the oil is earlier 
than for the consecration of the font (see 5, d). 
There is no trace, apart from the Apostolic Con- 
stitutionsy of any important act following the 
immersion except the communion of the baptized. 
Thus, according to the earliest known custom of 
the ^ Syrian Christians, confirmation preceded 
baptism. It is not difficult to believe that this 
usage was simply a development of local primitive 
practice. In places where the laying on of hands 
for the imparting of the gift of the Spirit took 
place before baptism (above, § 4), if the baptismal 
unction also preceded the immersion (see § 3), the 
laying on of hands and the unction would in time 
come to be closely associated. Thus the confir- 
mation would become the unction ‘ at the laying 
on of hands ’ (§ 6 c). Finally, in accordance with 
a tendency of which there are many examples, the 
unction would supersede the laying on of hands, 
except so far as the signing of the person with oil 
could be so described (cf. § o k). 

In the early part of the 3rd cent. (§ 6 c) con- 
firmation was reserved to the bishop, but, accord- 
ing to all later authorities, the entire rite is 
administered by one person — bishop or priest — 
assisted by a deacon or deaconess. It will be 
observed that there is early evidence for three 
minor ceremonies between the immersion and the 
baptismal Eucharist — the kiss of peace (§ 6 g, 1), 
vesting in white (§ 6 f, g, I, o), and crowning 
{§ 6/, o). 

8. Modern Nestorian rite. — The Syrian ritual 
was re-cast shortly after the middle of the 7th 
cent, by the catholicos Is6‘yahb III. (652-661), 
and the office of baptism drawn up by him is the 
basis of the rite as now practised by the East 
Syrians. He allowed the pre- baptismal anointing 
to remain ; indeed, he seems to have restored the 
ancient custom of an unction (that is, probably, 
a signing with oil) on the head, followed by an 
anointing of the body. The result of this change 
has been much confusion, through the persistence 
of 6th cent, customs, in the existing MSS, But in 
one point all agree. In the formula pronounced 
at this unction there is no reference to the gift of 
the Spirit. No special grace seems to be connected 
with it, and in a rubric it is described as a sym- 
bolic act indicating that ‘the acknowledgment 
of the Trinity is imprinted on the heart’ of the 
person about to be baptized. It no longer 
corresponds to confirmation. 

The distinguishing feature of Isd'yahb’s ritual 
is, in fact, confirmation after baptism. It con- 
sists of two main acts — the imposition of the 
hand upon the head of the baj)tized with an ap- 
propriate prajrer, and the signing of the forehead 
with oil (not ointment), accompanied by a formula. 
Some of the MSS omit mention of the use of oil 
in this signing, hut there is good evidence that 
it was ordered by Is6*yahb, and it is apparently 
still customary (A. J. Maclean, Becent Dtscoveril^ 
illustrating early Christian Life and Worship, 
1904, p. 68). In the present Nestorian rite, a^^ 
everywhere in the East, the priest is the ministei 
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of eoBfirmation. But it is characterized by several 
unusual features. The priest (nob the bishop) 
consecrates the oil at each performance of the 
rite, the laying on of the hand is separated from 
the signing, and there is no use of ointment, as 
distinct from olive oil, at any part of the rite. 

That post-baptismal confirmation was actually 
introduced by Is6'yahb III. follows almost cer- 
tainly from the evidence given in § 6, for there 
seems to have been no catholicos between Isd'yahb 
I. and Is6‘yahb ni. who was a liturgical reformer. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
Is6'yahb ill. was a traveller, who must have had 
some knowledge of non-Syrian rites (Connolly, 
op, cit, p. xlix), and by the number and magni- 
tude of the variations of existing rituals from each 
other, and from the Ordo drawn up by him — a 
natural consequence of so startling an innova- | 
tion. 

One or two of these may be mentioned. Isd*yahb seems to 
have given no direction about the ceremony of crowning. 
Hence in some MSS it is omitted. In one it is described as a 
custom in some places. In another it appears in its original 
position after the vesting, and therefore before confirmation 
(Diettrich, op. cit. p. 87). Its present place is after the final 
signing (Maclean-Browne, The Catholicos of the East, 1892, p. 
272). Again, Isd'yahb i. ordered that the water should not be I 
let out of the font till after the mysteries — i.e. apparently the | 
Eucharist — ^had been administered (Diettrich, op. cit. p. 94). 
Isd'yahb in., on the contrary, ordered that it should he let out 
before the confirmation (ih. p. 92). Nevertheless the older 
usage persisted, and is stiU followed (ib. pp. 60 f., 82, 101 f.). 

The post-baptismal Eucharist was retaiued by 
IsS'yahb Iii., and apparently still remained in the 
time of Elias ill. (1176-1190 ; see Diettrich, op. 
cit. p. 101) ; but it has long fallen into desuetude 
{ih. p. 91 f.). 

9. Rites of the Syrian Monophysites. — 
have seen (§ 6 n) that ]gost-haptismal confirmation 
with chrism is implied in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch, It is, in fact, probable that its intro- 
duction into Syria was due to him. Tradition 
ascribes to Severus a Gr. Ordo Baptismi which 
was translated into Syr. by James of Edessa in 
the latter part of the 7th cent., and received the 
approbation of Gregory Barhebraens six hundred 
years laber (Denzinger, Bitus orient, i. 266, 279, 
280). Four of the existing rituals, of which two 
bear the name of Severus and one that of James, 
while the fourth is anonymous {ih. p. 267), re- 
semble one another closely, and are apparently all 
derived from the Syr, Ordo of James of Edessa, 
and thus ultimately from the Gr. of Severus. The 
anonymous ritual probably represents a recension 
subsequent to that of Barhebraens. There is also 
a short office for the baptism of the dying {ih. p. 
318), attributed to Severus’ contemporary Phu- 
oxenns. Bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis (c. 485- 
519). All these Orders contain a post-baptismal 
signing or unction. In two respects they stand 
apart both from ancient Syrian and from modem 
Nestorian usage ; they have no form for the bless- 
ing of the oil, which is consecrated, not by the 
pnest at the baptism, but by the bishop {ih. p. 
361) ; and at the final unction unguent, likewise 
consecrated by the bishop, is used instead of oil. 

10. On the other hand, among the liturgical 

reforms attributed to Peter the Fuller, Patriarch 
of Antioch (471-488), by Theodorus Eector 
(Valesius, ed. Reading, 1720, iii. 582), was 

the consecration of the fx6pov in the church before 
the whole people. This might seem to give colour 
to the supposition that post-baptismal confirma- 
tion was introduced among the Monophysites by 
him. But Peter, Bishop of Edessa (498), appears 
from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (32, 
ed. Wright, p. 23), written during his episcopate, 
to have adopted the principal reforms of the 
Fuller about a.d. 500: among other things, ‘he 
[prayed] over the oil of unction on the Thursday 
(before Easter) before the whole people.’ From 


this passage it would seem that Theodorus quoted 
the actual words of the Fuller, and that the latter 
used pf)pov as equivalent to oil (cf. § 6 h). It may 
he inferred that what the Fuller did was to reserve 
the consecration of the oil of unction to the bishop, 
and that post- baptismal chrismation had not come 
into use at Antioch in 488, or at Edessa by the 
end of the century. 

II. The post-baptismal confirmation consisted 
of a prayer followed by a threefold signing of the 
baptized with chrism on the forehead and other 
parts of the body, with the formula, ‘ N. is signed 
with the holy chrism, the sweetness of the odour 
of Christ, the seal of the true faith, the comple- 
ment of the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the Name,’ 
etc., followed by an anointing of the rest of the 
body, the vesting in white, and prayers, one of 
which contained a petition for the sending forth 
of the Holy Spirit upon the neophytes. 

That this form of confirmation is a later addi- 
tion is perhaps already sufficiently clear. But 
this becomes still more evident when we consider 
the portion of the office which immediately pre- 
cedes the immersion. Here the Monophysite 
rituals seem to follow ancient usage more closely 
than the Nestorian. Before baptism the candi- 
dates are signed on the forehead with oil, and 
their bodies are anointed. The connexion between 
these two acts is obscured in all the MSS by the 
interpolation between them of the consecration of 
the water. They are accompanied by prayers 
which distinctly associate with them the gift of 
the Spirit. 

The first prayer has the petition: ‘Vouchsafe to send upon 
them thy Holy Spirit.’ The second begins: ‘Holy Father, 
who by the hands of thy holy Apostles didst give the Holy 
Spirit to those who had been baptized, send now also, using 
the shadow of my hands, thy Holy Spirit on those who are 
about to be baptized . . . that they may be worthy of thy 
holy anointing.’ This is evidence that a laying on of hands 
once preceded this unction, though no mention is made of it in 
the extant rituals (cf. § 6 c, k). The third runs : * Thou who 
dfidst send upon thy only-begotten Son . . . thy Holy Spirit . . . 
and didst sanctify the waters of Jordan, may it please thee 
that the same thy Holy Spirit may dwell upon these thy 
servants . . . and do thou perfect them . . . purifying them 
by thy holy laver,' etc. This extract seems to indicate (1) that 
the consecration of the font originally followed the anointing, 
and (2) that the indwelling of the Spirit preceded the purifica- 
tion of the laver. 

Thus the Monophysite rite is strangely anomal- 
ous. It has two distinct anointings, one before 
and the other after baptism, by both of which it 
is implied that the gift of the Holy Spirit is medi- 
ated. The former was at one time accompanied 
by an imposition of hands, and the references to 
the gift of the Spirit in immediate connexion with 
it are still much more precise and emphatic than 
in connexion with the latter, whicli is now 
regarded as the confirmation, 

12- Of the attendant ceremonies, the vesting, 
the crowning, and communion follow the chris- 
mation. All are omitted in the anonymous ritual. 

It has not been thought necessary to take account here of 
two rituals used by the Monophysites, bearing the name of 
St. Basil, since they are not of Syrian origin. One is a mere 
translation of the Gr. Ordo, the other incorporates some Syrian 
elements (Denzinger, op. cit.p. 818). 

13. Maronite rite. — It is jjrobable that the two 
closely similar early Maronite baptismal rituals 
(Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 334, 351) are derived from 
an Order drawn up by James of Serug (f 521), 
whose name appears at the head of one of them. 
But that they have been subjected to considerable 
revision is evident ; e.g. the baptismal formula is 
not in the third person, as in all other Eastern 
Orders, but in the first, as in the Latin rite. This 
assimilation to Western standards was carried 
much further about the year 1700, when the Order 
now in use was composed {ih, pp. 334, 350). Till 
that revision, however, some ancient Syrian char- 
acteristics were preserved. The oil was conse- 
crated at each baptism, and at the consecration 
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the deacon bid the prayers of the people that 
those who were to be baptized might be made 
‘ pure temples for the habitation of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Again, the pre-baptismal unction was 
divided into tw^o parts, as in the Monophysite 
rite, by the consecration of the water. Before 
this consecration the candidate was signed with 
oil on the forehead, the prayer following, ‘ Let 
thy Holy Spirit come and dw^ell and rest upon the 
head of this thy servant,’ etc.; after it the priest 
again simed him with oil, this time on the head, 
and the deacon anointed his body. After the bap- 
tism the candidate was signed with chrism, and 
then his body was anointed [ih. p. 349), or the 
principal members were signed {ih. p. 357), a 
formula being used similar to that of the Mono- 
physite rite. In an accompanying prayer (not in 
all MSS) the words occur, ‘ Grant us by this seal 
the union of thy Holy Spirit.’ Thus in this rite 
there is the same anomaly as in the Monophysite, 
proving that the post-baptismal confirmation had 
no place in the ancient Syrian Order from which 
it was derived. 

14. The attendant ceremonies are the vesting — 
which in one Order retains its original place im- 
mediately after baptism {ih. p. 357), and in the 
other {ih. p. 349) is postponed till after the chris- 
mation — the crowning, and the communion. 

15. Armenian rites. — The Armenian baptismal 
ritual is said to have been drawn up by the 
catholicos John Mandakuni (c. 495). It w’-as 
revised at the end of the 9th cent. (Conybeare, 
Bituale, p. xxviiflT.). The extant office obviously 
differs much from the original from which it was 
derived. After the consecration of the ‘ holy oil,’ 
the filling and consecration of the font takes place, 
and then the baptism. After this there is a prayer 
for the baptized, and an anointing with the ‘ holy 
oil,’ with which the forehead and several members 
of the body are signed, in each case with an ap- 
propriate formula. In these formulae no mention 
IS made of the Holy Spirit. 

The consecration of the oil at the beginning 
of the baptismal office proper seems to imply an 
unction before immersion, which has fallen into 
desuetude (of. Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 35, 57). At 
present simple oil is not used at all, and this 
prayer of consecration is said over the chrism 
which has been already consecrated by the cath- 
olicos at Etchmiadzin {ih. p. 34 ; Neale, Sist. East. 
Ch., 1850, Introd. p. 967). The single petition 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit in the prayer 
before the anointing is so wanting in definiteness 
that this act can scarcely be regarded as a con- 
firmation. It is less emphatic than the clause in 
the prayer of consecration, ‘ Send the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit into this oil, to the end that it shall 
be to him that is anointed therewith unto holi- 
ness of spiritual wisdom,’ etc. On the whole, it 
appears that this rite is of Syrian origin, and that 
it once had two unctions, with each of which the 
gift of the Spirit was associated (cf. §§ ii, 13). As 
in the modern Nestorian rite, the unctions were 
probably performed, not with chrism, but with 
oil consecrated by the priest in the course of the 
office ; though the use of chrism consecrated by 
the catholicos was certainly in vogue to some 
extent as eaidy as the 7th cent. (Denzinger, p. 55). 

16. After the unction follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, bowing to the altar, and communion. The 
prayer used at the bowing to the altar has no 
special appropriateness to this ceremony ; but it 
contains words which imply a laying on of the 
hand ( ^ Stretch forth thy unseen right hand and 
bless him ’), and is perhaps misplaced. 

17. The baptismal office of the Paulicians of 
Armenia (Conybeare, Key, p. 96) has neither 
anointing nor imposition of hands, but after the 


affusion there are prayers for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the baptized, interspersed with lessons 
(Mt 3^3-17^ Ac Mk Gal Lk Ac 

g26-4o ['with the ‘Western’ additions in vv.®^* 39]^ 
Jn 20^®’^ ; but not Ac 8^^^* 19^^*)* One of the 
prayers seems to imply that communion followed 
{ih. p. 98, cf. p. xlix). The minister is the ‘ elect 
one.^ This rite cannot be said to include an act 
of confirmation, but it w^as probably deiived from 
one in which confirmation followed baptism. 

18. Orthodox Eastern rite. — The baptismal 
office of the Orthodox Church (Goar, ’EiVxoK^yiov, 
1647, p. 350) closely resembles that which was 
used at Constantinople in the 8th cent. (Cony- 
beare, Bituale, p. 389), and both belong to a group 
which comprises the Or do Baptismi in Const. Ap. 
vii. 39-45 (cf . hi. 16 f . ) and the rite as described 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem {Cat. Myst.) and ps.- 
Dionysius {JSier. Eccl. ii. 2, 3). The Ordo in 
Const. Ap. seems to represent an attempt to bring 
the Syrian rite into agreement with that of the 
Church of Jerusalem. It accordingly preserves 
some Syrian features. 

Combining the testimony of all these docu- 
ments, we learn that the following series of acts 
in the modern office has descended from the 4th 
cent. : anointing with exorcized oil, consecration 
of the font, baptism, vesting in white, anointing 
with chrism on the forehead and other parts of 
the body (the vesting follows the chrismation in 
St. Cyru), and communion. In St. Cyril and ps.- 
Dionysius the second unction is associated with 
the gift of the Spirit, and in the present rite it is 
accompanied by the formula, * The seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit ’ (cf. the spurious can. 7 of 
C. Constantinop. i.). It is, therefore, rightly 
described as confirmation. It is said, however, 
that the chrism is now administered with a spoon 
(Maclean, Bee. Discoveries^ p. 68) ; thus no vestige 
of the primitive laying on of hands remains at 
this point of the rite. That c. a.d. 325 it was still 
an act distinct from the chrismation is shown by 
the evidence of Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Conybeare, Key, pp. 183, 186). 

Among the Orthodox the chrism is consecrated 
by the Patriarch apart from the administration of 
baptism. The practice of the 4th cent, in this 
matter is somewhat obscurely described by Ma- 
carius {ut supra). 

It is possible that the rite of the Church of 
Jerusalem with its modern Greek derivative -was 
developed from an ancient Syrian rite in which 
confirmation preceded baptism. But however 
that may be, it is highly probable that many of 
the more modern features of the Monophysite, 
Maronite, and Armenian rituals — especially post- 
baptismal confirmation with chrism — were bor- 
rowed from it (cf. Conybeare, Key, p. 179). 

19. The Egyptian rite. — The baptismal rituals 
of the Alexandrian Copts (Denzinger, op. cit. p. 
191) and the Abyssinians {ih. p. 222) vary so 
slightly from each other that they may be treated 
as one. There are two unctions, but the first is 
performed outside the baptistery and is separated 
from the baptism by a long interval. Immedi- 
ately after the baptism comes the confirmation. 
The priest, standing before the altar, prays for 
the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the baptized, 
and signs his forehead or head with chrism in the 
threefold Name. Other parts of the body are 
then signed, each with an appropriate formula. 
This is succeeded by the laying on of the hand 
wdth a formula in which the words occur, ‘ Re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,’ and another prayer for the 
neophyte, including a petition for the sending 
forth of the Spirit upon him. Both oil and chrism 
are consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
{ih. pp. 54, 248 f.). 
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By means of the newly recovered Sacramentary 
of Serapion and the evidence of contemporary 
writers, it has been shown that an Order of con- 
firmation identical with this in its main features 
was in use in Egypt in the 4th cent. (Brightman, 
in JThSt i. 252 t., 263 fi*., 268 fi.). Indeed, some 
of its elements can be traced much further back. 
Origen alludes to the final unction in several 
places {Hoin. in Lev. vi. 5, in Horn. v. 8 ; Sel. %n 
Ezk. 16). The laying on of hands seems also to 
be implied by him, and if so, he certainly re- 
garded it as of Apostolic origin {de Princ. i. iii. 
27 ; cf. Clem. Alex. Exc. Th. 22). In Egypt alone 
has the laying on of hands been preserved, apart 
from the signing with chrism, by an unbroken tra- 
dition, as part of confirmation. In the 4th cent., 
indeed, it preceded instead of following the chris- 
mation (Brightman, loc. cit, p. 265} ; but in Abys- 
sinia at present there is laying on of hands with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, before as well as after 
the chrismation. In early times, as now, the 
priest administered the chrism, but only as the 
delegate of the bishop (Ambrosiaster, Qu. Veteris 
et Novi Test., ci. 5 ; in Eph. iv. 12). 

20. After confirmation follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, and communion of the baptized. In Abys- 
sinia and, until comparatively recent times, at 
Alexandria, they received milk and honey in the 
Eucharist. At Alexandria only milk is now given. 
No early evidence has been discovered for the 
crowning ; but the vesting is alluded to in the 
4th cent., the baptismal Eucharist is referred to 
by Origen {Sel. in Ex. {PG xii. 283]), and ap- 
parently the giving of milk and honey is mentioned 
by the writer of the Ep. of Barnabas (6) and bv 
Clem. Alex. {Peed. i. 6). 

21. The African rite. — In several passages {de 
Prcesc. Host. 36, 40 ; de Bapt. 6ff,, 17; de Bes. 
Cam. 8 ; adv. Marc, L 14 ; de Cor. 3 ; de Pud, 9) 
Tertullian alludes to the ceremonies of the rite of 
initiation. From them we learn that immediately 
after the immersion the baptized was anointed, per- 
haps over the whole body (‘ perungimur,’ de Bapt, 
7). He was afterwards signed with the cross, ap- 
parently on the forehead. The laying on of the hand 
followed, and finally the Eucharist. At some point 
of the rite the neophyte received a mixture of milk 
and honey. The exact position of this ceremony is 
doubtful ; but it was certainly between the anoint- 
ing and the Eucharist, and ^ probably immediately 
after the former. It is possibly hinted in one place 
that the baptized was crowned {de Prcesc. 40). 

The imposition of the hand is separated from the 
unction by the signing, and probably the giving 
of milk and honey. Moreover, while the spiritusd 
effect of baptism is remission of sins, of unction 
consecration, and of the signing protection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is attributed to the im- 
position of the hand. The unction, therefore, is 
connected with baptism rather than with con- 
firmation (cf. Baptism [Early Chr.], vol. ii. p. 
387*^ (/3)). The proper minister of the entire rite 
is the bishop, but with his authority it may be 
performed by a presbyter or a deacon. Tertullian 
holds that in case of necessity a layman may 
baptize (and confirm) ; but it seems to be implied 
that this opinion was not generally accepted. 
Smee Tertullian {de Cor. 3) claims the authority 
of long-standing tradition for several of the cere- 
monies, it is probable that he describes the rite as 
it was^ practised in Carthage at least as early as 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

22. The letters of Cyprian on the baptism of 
heretics confirm and supplement the information 
given by Tertullian. According to him, the 
special gift of baptism is remission of sins {Ep. 
Ixix. 11, Ixx. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 5) and regenera- 
tion (Ixxiv. 7) ; but the regeneration is not com- 


plete without the gift of the Spirit (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 
21), which is conveyed by the laying on of the 
hand (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 5). Thus baptism 
and confirmation are distinct, yet closely related 
as parts of the same rite (Ixx. 3, Ixxiii. 9). The 
immersion was immediately followed by unction 
(Ixx. 2), and it is implied that the unction was 
connected rather with baptism than with confir- 
mation. The gift of the Spiiit is not associated 
with it in the one passage in which it is men- 
tioned ; and in that passage, arguing against the 
validity of heretical baptism, as distinct from 
confirmation, Cyprian makes a point out of the 
invalidity of the unction which accompanied it. 
It is to be added that he speaks of sanctification 
(sancfijicatio) as one of the benefits conferred by 
baptism, in the narrower sense {e.g. Ixix. I, 8, 11, 
Ixx. 2, Ixxiii. 18 f., Ixxiv. 5, 7), just as Tertullian 
had connected the same {consecratio) with unction. 
The act by which the Holy Spirit was communi- 
cated was, therefore, the imposition of the hand. 
But this act was accompanied by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit and signing of the baptized on the 
forenead (Ixxiii. 6, 9 ; ad Demetrian. 22). At 
some time in the course of the rite, probably after 
confirmation, the kiss of peace was given (Ixiv. 4). 
The bishop confirmed, but apparently he did not 
usually baptize (Ixxiii. 9). Ttie oil used in the 
unction was consecrated on the altar at the 
Eucharist, and therefore not at the administration 
of baptism (Ixx. 2). 

23. The mode of administration of the rite re- 
mained much as it was in the 2nd cent, till at least 
the beginning of the 5th ; but the giving of milk 
and honey was transferred to the baptismal Euchar- 
ist (C. Carthag. III. c. 24, longer form). 

For the order, see St. Augustine, Serm. 324 ; for consecration 
of oil at the Eucharist, <2e Bapt. coni. Don. v. 28 ; for conferring 
the Holy Spirit by imposition of hand with prayer, ib. iii. 16, 
deTrin. xv. 46, Retract, i 12. 9, Tract t'n Ep. Jo vi 10 ; for com- 
munion, Serm. 224, 227, 228 ; for the bishop as minister, de Trin. 
XV. 46, and for the presbyter acting in iiis stead, Serm. 324. 

By the second half of the 5th cent, the unction 
had become a more prominent feature, and was 
closely connected with the imposition of the hand, 
for wnich it was a preparation (Optat. Milev. iv. 
7, vii. 4 ; Aug. contra litt. Pet. ii. 239), though 
it still always followed baptism (Avitus Vienn. Ep. 
24). The material used seems to have been no longer 
simple oil (Optat. loc. cit. ; Aug. de Trin. xv, 46, 
cont. litt. Pet. ii. 104). The unction, though not 
apparently held to convey the Spirit, is the ‘ aacra- 
mentum Spiritus sancti" (Aug. Serm. 227, Tract, 
in Ep. Jo. iii. 5, 12). During this period attempts 
were made to abolish the consecration of the chrism 
by priests, which appears to have been the older 
custom ; but the practice still continued (C. Garth. 
II. c. 3, m. c. 36 ; C. Hipp. c. 34 ; Joan. Diac. Ep. 
ad Senar. 8). 

24. The Gallican rite. — The rite which prevailed 
most widely in the West in early centuries was 
that known as the Gallican, which was used in 
North Italy, Gaul, Spain, probably Britain, and 
Ireland. The earliest descriptions of it are found 
in Ambrose, de Mysteriis, and another tract founded 
upon it, viz. ps. -Ambrose, de Sacrameniis. These 
witness to the use of North Italy c. A.D. 400. In 
this rite baptism was immediately followed by an 
anointing with chrism on the head or forehead 
(Prudent. Psychom. 360 ; Patr. Ep. 3 ; Missal. Bob- 
bien. ; cf. Stowe Missal), with the formula ‘Deus 
. . . qui te regeneravit . . . ipse te unget,’ etc. 
After the chrismation the feet of the candidates 
were washed (Maximus Taurin. Tract, iii. ; Cmsarius, 
Serm. clxviii. 3, cclvii. 2 [PA xxxix. 2071, 2220], 
Serm. de unct. cap. \_PL xl. 1211]; C. Elib. c. 48; 
and the Orders), and they were vested in white. 
They then received the signaculiom spirituale — 
apparently a signing with the chrism (cf. (>reg. 
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Tur. Sist. Franc, ii. 31) — which was accompanied 
by a prayer for the septiform Spirit, no doubt 
similar to that which occurs in all later Western 
rites, including the Anglican (Isidor. de Feel, Off, 
II. xxvii. 3 ; Ildefons. dc Gogn, Bapt. 127). finally, 
they communicated {Sac, Gall, ; Sac, Goth, ; Stowe 
Missal I Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 88, 53). Since there 
is early evidence that confirmation consisted of two 
acts — chrismation and ‘ imposition of the hand ’ or 
^benediction’ (Gaul : C. Araus. i. c. 1 f.; Gennadius 
Massil. de Eccl. Dog, 62 ; Avitus, Ep, 24 ; Spain : 
Isidor. op. cit, ii. xxv. 9, xxvii. 1 ; Ildefons. op, cit, 
121-125, 128 f.) — it maybe inferred that both the 
unction and the signaculum^ though not in im- 
mediate sequence, belonged to it. In some Ordines 
the signaculum, or laying on of hands, disappeared 
as a separate act (Gaul: German. Paris. Ep, 2; 
Sac, Gall, I Sa/^. Goth.} North Italy: Maximus 
Taurin. ut supra ; Missal. Bohhien,; Ireland : Patr. 
Ep, 2 f. ; Stowe Missal), and with it the invocation 
of the septiform Spirit. Thus the ‘ confirmation ’ 
was reduced to an anointing with chrism, perhaps 
including a signing, without any direct prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. If this was the use of the Irish 
Church in the 12th cent., the statement of St. 
Bemard (Vita S, Mai, 3), that confirmation was 
not practised in Ireland, is not only intelligible but 
justified. 

25. It is clear that about the end of the 4th cent, 
baptism and confirmation were ordinarily admini- 
stered by the same person (Ambr. op, cit. ; ps.- 
Ambr. op, cit, ; Pacianus, Serm, de hapt. 6, Ep, i. 6 ; 
Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 53). This, according to 
Ambrose and Pacianus, was the bishop ; but ps.- 
Ambrose seems to make the presbyter the minister 
of both (Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, 1901, p. 
80). A century earlier the Synod of Elvira (cc. 38, 
77) implies that if a presbyter baptized he also 
confirmed, and that presbyterial confirmation pre- 
vailed widely in later times, in spite of continual 
efforts to suppress it, there is abundant evidence 
(Gaul: C. Araus. I. c. If.; C, Arel. II. c. 26 f.; 
Gallican Statutes [C. Carth. iv.], c. 36 ; Leo, Ep, de 
priv. Chorep, ; C. Epaon. c. 16 ; C. Autisiodoren. c. 
6; C. Hispal. Ii. c. 7 ; Sac, Gall.} Sac. Goth., cf. 
C. Vasen. c. 3 ; North Italy : Missal. Bohbien. ; 
Ireland : Stowe Missal ; Spain : C. Tolet. I. c. 20 ; 
Mart. Bracar. Capitula, 52 ; Isidor. op. cit. Ii. xxvii, ; 
Ildefons. op. cit, 128, 131 ; cf, Montanus, Ep. 1 
[Mansi, viii. 788] ; C. Bracar. ii. c. 19). 

This summary of the evidence will suffice to 
show that between the Gallican and the Eastern 
confirmation rites there are many points of 
resemblance. Gallican usages gave place to 
Roman in France at the end of the 8th centu^. 
They had a more prolonged existence in Spain, 
Milan, and Ireland (Duchesne, Orig, p. 97 ff.). 

26. The Roman rite. — If the Gallican rite re- 

sembled those of the Eastern Church, the bap- 
tismal rite of Rome was akin rather to that of 
Africa. According to the Canons of Hippolytus 
(134 ffi), in the Rom. use of c. A.D. 200, the priest, 
immediately after administering baptism, signed 
the baptized on the forehead, mouth, and breast 
with the or oil of unction, which 

had been consecrated by the bishop at an earlier 
stage of the office, and then proceeded to anoint 
his body. The baptized was then vested and 
brought into the church, where he was confirmed 
by the bishop. The confirmation consisted of 
imposition of the hand and a prayer, in which 
there was a thanksgiving for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and a petition that the neo- 
phyte might receive the earnest of the Kingdom, 
followed by the sign on the forehead without oil. 

That this represents early Rom. practice is confirmed by 
Hippolytus, in Dan. i. 16, where the oil used in the bath is said 
to sifirnify ‘the powers (Svvajutc [read Swajaety?]) of the Holy 


Spirit wherewith (ats) the believers are anointed after the laver, 
as though (cos) with ointment,’ the implication bemg that oU 
was not actually used m conferring the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the unction was connected with baptism, 
not with the laying on of hands. 

The imposition of the hand continued to be the 
principal act in confirmation till at least the end 
of the 4th cent., when it was accompanied by the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit (Jerome, cont, Luc. 
9 ; Siricius, Ep. ad JSimer.). But by that time the 
unction on the forehead seems to have come to be 
regarded as closely associated with it, and as belong- 
ing, like it, rather to the bishop than to the priest. 
In 416, Pope Innocent i. permitted an additional 
unction, which must not oe on the forehead, by 
the priest after baptism. This is the first notice 
of the double chrismation, which soon afterwards 
became the regular practice of the Roman Church 
(Innoc. Ep, ad Dec, 6, cf, 9 ; Joan. Diac. Ep, ad 
Senar, 6, 14). A signing of the head with chrism 
after baptism, with a formula almost identical with 
that of the Gallican rite (§ 24), is eiy oined in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary and in later Rom. books. 

27. The development of the Rom. order of con- 
firmation is instructive. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (which agrees with the description of 
the Rom. rite in the Epistle of Jesse of Amiens, 
A.B. 812), and the 9th cent. Ordo of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, op. cit, p. 453) — as in the much later 
Liber S, Cuthberti (C. Wordsworth, Fontif. S, 
Andrece, 1885, App. 5) — the imposition of the hand, 
with the prayer for the septiform Spirit, is pre- 
served, and at the subsequent chrismation a special 
formula is used. In the Gregorian Sacramentary 
the laying on of the hand gives place to the raising 
of the hand. In later orders the raising or extend- 
ing of the hand is sometimes accompanied by the 
formula ‘Spiritus sanctus superveniat,’ etc., the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit following, and a 
formula more or less resembling the Gelasian being 
used with the signing. Of the latter the latest 
form is that which Pope Eugenius IT. (Deer, pro 
Armen, ) declared to be the * form ’ of the sacrament. 

28. In the Canons of Hippolytus, and in most 
later Orders in which confirmation immediately 
follows baptism, the communion of the neophytes 
is enjoined. The communion commonly followed 
baptism when confirmation was deferred, though 
it is sometimes ordered with the reservation that 
it is to be administered only if the neophytes are 
of suitable age. Two ceremonies anciently followed 
confirmation (Can. Hipp.) — the kissing of the neo- 
phyte, with the words, ‘ The Lord be with you,’ and 
the giving of milk and honey. The former has 
disappeared from all later Orders, but the memory 
of it is preserved in the words ^Pax vobiscum* 
after the chrismation. The latter continued till the 
6th cent. (Joan. Diac. op. cit. 12). The bishop has al- 
ways been the minister of confirmation in the Rom. 
Church, though apparently Innocent I. (ut supra) 
permitted priests to confirm in cases of necessity 
if authorized to do so by the bishop. The bishop 
has also always consecrated the chrism (but see 
Joan. Diac. op. cit. 8). 

29. The mingling of Roman and Gallican rites. 
— In early centuries the Rom. rite was used only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city. _ That 
it had not been adopted in the Gr. district of 
Lucania at the end of the 5th cent, is easily under- 
stood (Gelas. Ep. ix. 6, 10) ; but it is more surprising 
that at the beginning of the same cent. Pope Inno- 
cent I. should find it necessary to urge a bishop 
of Umbria to bring the customs of his diocese into 
conformity with those of Rome. From his letter 
to Decentius (416) it may be gathered that at 
Eugubium (Gubbio) the consecration of the chrism 
was not reserved to the bishops, and that presbyters 
anointed the baptized with chrism (apparently on 
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the forehead) and laid hands upon them, with an 
invocation of the Spirit. Thus in Eugubium (c. 400) 
the baptismal rite Avas of the Gallican type (cf. 
Leo, 168). Innocent compromised matters 

with Decentius by suffering the chrismation by the 
priest to remain, provided it was not on the forehead, 
and provided the baptized Avas subsequently con- 
firmed in E.om. fashion by the bishop. One result 
of his letter, which was widely quoted as an authori- 
tative document, was, no doubt, the modification 
of Gallican usage in a Romeward direction in many 
places ; another was the introduction into the Rom. 
baptismal office of the post-baptismal chrismation. 
The Western rite, in fact, combines the Gallican 
and the earlier Rom. confirmation Orders, which 
suffices to explain the anxiety of Gallican Avriters 
like Rabanus Maurus (de Cler. Inst, i. 28-30 ; cf. 
Theodulf . de Ord. Bapt, 14 ; Jesse of Amiens, Ep, 
de hapt. \_PL cv. 790]), not long after the suppres- 
sion of the Gallican customs, to distingui^ the 
spiritual effect of the two chrismations, assuming 
that each of them conveyed a gift of the Spirit. 
The phenomenon is not unlike that which presents 
itself in the rites of Western Syria (above, §§ ii, 
23 , 15 )- The consequence of the interaction of the 
Rom. and Gallican rites, exemplified in this strik- 
ing case, is that the present Latin confirmation 
rite is not purely Roman, though it is not now 
possible to distinguish in all cases those features 
which were developed within the Rom. Church 
from others which may have been imported from 
Avithout. Cf. the following article. 

30 . The separation of confirmation from baptism. 
— For many centuries in the West, confirmation has 
been divided from baptism by a considerable inter- 
val. The beginning of this separation of the rites 
may be traced to the 3rd cent., when the validity 
of heretical confirmation was denied even by those 
who admitted the validity of heretical baptism 
(but see E, W. Benson, Cyprian^ 1897, p. 420). 
By them persons baptized in heresy, when they 
joined the Catholic Church, were admitted by a 
ceremony analogous to, if not identical Avith, con- 
firmation. Later on we find cases contemplated 
m which confirmation at the time of baptism was 
impossible, either because the minister was a deacon 
or a layman, or because the baptizing priest had 
no chrism (C. Elib. cc. 38, 77 ; C. Araus. i. c. 2 ). 
But the practice of administering confirmation 
apart from baptism in ordinary cases had a different 
origin.^ The Rom. tradition of restricting the 
administration of confirmation to bishops involved 
its postponement in the case of all persons baptized 
by a priest in the absence of the bishop. This, of 
course, became more frequent as the Church spread 
beyond the cities, as bishops became fewer in pro- 
ortion to the number of Christians, and infant 
aptism became the rule. It was already common 
at the end of the 4th cent. (Jerome, loc. cit, ; cf. 
Anon, de Re-haptismate, 4f.). But the separation 
of the rites did not become universal in the West 
for many centuries, and, when confirmation was 
postponed, it was usually only deferred till the 
offices of a bishop could be had. If it was not 
administered in infancy, the delay was due to 
the negligence of parents or of the bishops them- 
selves. On the eve of the Reformation, infant 
confirmation was still the normal practice (see, e.g,, 
Tindale, Answer to More, 1531, ed. Parker Soc., 
1850, p. 72). At a much earlier period, however, 
there was a movement towards admitting to con- 
firmation only those of more mature age (Gratian, 
Deer. III. V. 6 ; Syn. Colonien. 1280, c. 5), and in 
the latter part of the 16th cent, it became the rule, 
both in the Rom. and in the Anglican Communion, 
that candidates for confirmation should have come 
to years of discretion (Eng. Pr. Bk. ; Cat, ad 
paroch. ii. 3, § 8 ; cf. CQR xxiii. 72 ff.). 


For information about modern offices of confir- 
mation and substitutes therefor, in the Reformed 
Communions, it must suffice to refer to the works 
named at the close of the following list of authori- 
ties, and to art. Baptism (Later Chr. ), vol. ii. p. 404. 

Litbrattjrb. — F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apost. Age^ 
Lend. 1909; A. J. Mason, The Relation of Confirmation to 
Baptism^^ Lond. 1893 ; L. Duchesne, Orig. du culte chr&tien^^ 
Pans, 1898 (Eng^. tr. Chr. Worship^ 1903) ; H. Denzinger, Ritus 
Oiiontalium, Wurzburg, 1863, vol. i., and Enchiridion symbol, 
et defin.^^, Freiburg, 1908 ; J. A. Assemani, Codex Liturgious 
Ecclesice Universes, Rome, 1749, vols. i.-iii. ; E. Mart^ne, 
de Ant. Eccles. Ritibus, Antwerp, 1700; A. J. Maclean, The 
Ancient Church Orders, Cambridge, 1910, ch. vi.; G. Diettrich, 
Die nestor. Taufiiturgie, Giessen, 1903 ; R. H. Connolly, ‘ The 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai’ (TS viii. [1909]); F. C. Cony- 
beare, Rituale Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, The Key of Truth, 
Oxford, 1898 ; F. E. Brightman, ‘ Sacramentary of Serapiou ’ 
(JThSt i. [1899-1900] 88) ; Procter-Frere, Kew Hist, of Book of 
Com. Prayer^, Lond. 1908, ch. xiv. ; J. Dowden, Workmanship 
of the Pr. Bk., Lond. 1899, pp. 33-37, Further Studies in the 
Pr. Bk., Lond. 1908, ch. xii- ; J. H. Blunt, Annotated Book of 
Com. Prayer, new ed. 1903 ; W. Caspari, Die evangel. Konfir- 
mation, vomamlich in der lutherisehen Kirche, Leipzig, 1890. 

H. J. Lawlor. 

CONFIRMATION (Roman Catholic).— As a 
supplement to the data furnished in the preceding 
article, the following points illustrating the posi- 
tion of Confirmation in the present teaching and 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church seem 
worthy of note ; — 

I. Dogmatic tenets. — The doctrine according to 
which Confirmation is named as the second of 
seven Sacraments is clearly enunciated at least as 
early as the middle of the 12th century. In a 
sermon which is put into the mouth of St. Otto, 
Bishop of Bamberg (f 1139), by his biographer 
Herbord (c. 1159), the preacher, addressing the 
newly baptized Pomeranians, discourses at some 
length of the seven Sacraments. Enumerating 
them in their order, he says : 

* The second Sacrament is Confirmation, that is, the anointing 
with chrism on the forehead. This Sacrament is necessary for 
those that are to conquer, to wit, that they be protected and 
armed by the strengthening of the Holy Spiiit, as they will have 
to fight against all the temj^tations and corruptions of this 
present life. Neither is this rite to be deferred until old age, 
as some suppose, but it is to be received in the vigour of youth 
itself, because that age is more exposed to temptation ' (Pertz, 
MGECxxii. 733). 

Most of this doctrine, including the sevenfold 
number of the Sacraments, can he shown to have 
been taught hy Radulfus Ardens fifty years earlier, 
in his as yet unprinted Speculum tfniversale (see 
Grahmann, Gesch. der scholast. Methode, i. 259), 
but much vagueness still prevailed regarding the 
nature and definition of a Sacrament. A decretal 
of Innocent ill. in 1204, included in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici (Friedherg, Leipzig, 1876-80, ii. 133), 
outlines further the main points upon which stress 
was laid ^ scholastic theologians both before and 
after the Council of Trent. 

‘By the unction,* he says, ‘of the forehead with chrism (per 
frontis chrismationem) is denoted the imposition of hands, 
which is otherwise called Confirmation, because by this means 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed for increase and strength. Hence, 
while a simple priest (sacerdos vel presbyter) may perform other 
unctions, this ought not to be administered by any one but a 
high priest, that is to say a bishop, seeing it is recorded of ^he 
Apostles alone, whose vicars the bishops are, that they con- 
ferred the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands* (cf. Ac 

During the Council of Florence (1438-1445), a 
bull was issued by Eugenius IV., known as the 
Decretum pro Armenis. This, taken as a whole, 
was not so much a dogmatic decree, defining points 
of faith, as an instruction to secure uniformity of 
practice. A portion of it, which consists of a 
compendious treatise on the Sacraments, is taken 
almost word for word from an opuscnlum of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, De fidei articulis et septem 
sacramentis. The ‘matter’ of the Sacrament is 
declared to be chrism, Le. oil mixed with balsam, 
and the * form ’ to be the words, ‘ I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation in the name of the Father and 
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of the Son and of the Holy Ghost/ spoken both 
then and now by the bishop in administering the 
nnction. In view, however, of the imperfectly 
dogmatic nature of the Decretum pro Armenis, 
this decision is not held to be an infallible pro- 
nouncement. On the contrary, the more commonly 
accepted view regards the act of unction as itself 
constituting an imposition of hands, so that the 
‘ matter ’ comprises both the unction with chrism 
and the laying on of hands. ^ 

The most prevalent theory, then, concerning Con- 
firmation regards the ^ outward sign ’ of the Sacra- 
ment as consisting in the act of the bishop, who 
makes the sign of the cross with chrism upon the 
candidate’s forehead, whilst he pronounces the 
words already quoted. The Council of Trent, in 
its systematic review of Sacramental doctrine, is 
very guarded in its affirmations concerning Con- 
firmation. It contents itself with declaring that 
it is ‘truly and properly a sacrament,’ and ‘ one of 
the seven, all of which were instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ It denies that ‘it was in olden 
days nothing else but a sort of catechism in which 
those who were entering upon youth gave an 
account of their faith in the presence of the Church.’ 
It condemns those (Reformers) who had declared 
that to attribute any virtue to the chrism used 
in Confirmation was an outrage to the Holy Ghost. 
It also rejected the view that every simple priest 
could administer the Sacrament ; but, by pronounc- 
ing that a bishop was ‘ the ordinary minister,’ it 
tolerated the practice by which simple priests in 
special cases receive from the Holy See faculties to 
confirm. Finally, the Council declares (Sess. vii. 
can. 9) that ‘ in Confirmation a character is 
imprinted in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign, on account of which the 
Sacrament cannot be repeated.’ It will be observed 
that this leaves many questions open. In parti- 
cular, nothing is said as to the time and manner of 
the institution by Christ, whether direct or in- 
direct; and no definition is given regarding the 
matter and form — for example, as to whether the 
use of chrism is essential to the validity of the 
Sacrament. 

Of late years another pronouncement, which, 
however, is not usually regarded as possessing 
infallible authority, has been made in me decree 
of the Inquisition, Lamentahili sane, of 3rd July 
1907. This, in its 44th heading, condemns the 
following proposition as an error, viz. , ‘ there is no 
proof that the rite of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion was employed by the Apostles ; while the 
formal distinction between the two Sacraments, 
Baptism and Confirmation, has no place in the 
history of primitive Christianity’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion^'^, Freiburg, 1908, n. 2044). 

Lastly, it should be noticed that, according to 
the teaching outlined in the above-mentioned 
Decretum pro Armenis, and universally held by 
Catholic theologians, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
vitcB spiritualis janua, and consequently no other 
Sacrament can take effect except in the case of 
those who have first been admitted to the life of 
supernatural grace through these portals. Hence 
it follows that, if Confirmation should precede 
Baptism, it would be invalid. 

2 . Adjustment of theory to historical fact- — It 
must be sufficiently obvious that, accepting the 
foregoing as a summary of approved Roman teach- 
ing upon the Sacrament of Confirmation, some 

1 This point of view may be curiously paralleled by some of 
the prayers of the earb^ coronation rituals, in which the 
Bovereig'n is described by the officiant prelate as receiving- his 
crown per impositionem manus nostrm (e.g. in Legg, Three 
Coronation Orders, Hen:^ Bradshaw Soc., 1900jjp. 62); and it is 
Bupported by the wording of the Professw Fxdei of Michael 
Palaeologus, drafted at the Second Council of Lyons (1274), 
which speaks of the sacramentvjm confirmationis quod per 
manuur% impositionem episcopi conferunt chrismando renatos. 


explanations are needed to bring these tenets into 
accord Avith the facts of early Church history set 
forth in the preceding article. Attention may be 
directed, in particular, to the following points : — 

( 1 ) Although Trent teaches that Confirmation, 
like all the other Sacraments, was instituted by 
Christ, nothing is positively laid down concerning 
the manner of that institution, i.e, whether im- 
mediate or mediate, whether in genere or in specie^ 
Modern theological opinion seems to fa^mur the 
view that Christ did Himself immediately institute 
all the Sacraments (i.e. that we do not owe their 
institution to the Church, acting upon His general 
commission), but that He did not Himself give 
them all to the Church fully constituted. As a 
recent authority puts the matter : 

‘On some Sacraments particularly essential to Christianity, 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist for example, Christ explained 
Himself completely, so that the Church has had from the 
verj’- beginning full and entire consciousness of these sacra- 
mental rites. As to the rest, the Saviour laid down their essen- 
tial prmciples, leaving to development to show the Apostles 
and the Church what the Divine Master wished to accomplish. 
... In other words, Jesus instituted immediatelj’’ and expl%<ntly 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist; He instituted immediately but 
implicitly the five other Sacraments ’ (Pourrat, Theol. of the 
Sacraments, Eng. tr. p. 301 f.). 

( 2 ) It would be readily conceded that, in the 
case of such a Sacrament as Confirmation, the 
historical evidence is in some respects imperfect 
and obscure. The Church does not claim to clear 
up all the dark passages, but she claims to supple- 
ment by supernatural guidance and theological 
reasoning the data which we owe to natural 
research. 

(3) With regard to the early recognition of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit as a distinct rite following Bap- 
tism, great stress is usually laid by Roman Catholic 
theologians, and deservedly, upon the opening of 
the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove upon our Saviour after His 
baptism in the Jordan. This, taken in combina- 
tion with the NT passages cited in §§ 2 and 3 of 
the preceding article, seems to provide a sound 
historical foundation for such an immediate but 
implicit institution of the Sacrament by Christ as 
has just been spoken of. 

(4) The extensive treatment which, following 
Connolly’s Homilies of Narsai, pp. xlii-xlix, has 
been given to the peculiarities of the ancient 
Syrian rite in the preceding article (§§ 7 and 8 ), 
tends to obscure the very local character of the 
observances by which the gift of the Spirit seems 
to be connected with unctions preceding baptism. 
At Jerusalem itself, where the testimony of St. 
Cyril is explicit, as well as at Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Northern Africa, Rome, and through- 
out the West, we find full and clear historical 
evidence which not only establishes the practice 
of conferring the Holy Spirit after baptism, either 
by unction or by imposition of hands, but points 
to a very marked consciousness of the distinc- 
tion between the two rites ; in other words, to 
the recognition of Confirmation as a sanctifica- 
tion of a separate order, often conferred by a 
separate minister. For a discussion of this subject 
the reader may be referred to Ddlger, Das Sahra- 
ment der Firmung, while the same writer, in an 
article in the Horn. Quartalschrift (1905, pp. 1-41), 
has dealt with the archseological evidence of early 
date, which establishes the existence in many 

? laces, e.g. at Naples, Rome, and Salona in 
)almatia, of a separate Confirmation chapel {con- 
signatorium, chrismarium) distinct from the baptis- 
tery. In the Syrian Church, however, the accounts 
given of the unction, e,g, the lengthy discussion of 
Narsai himself, do not seem to remove it from the 
category of a mere ceremony subsidiary to bap- 
tism, while the effort made in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions to alter the Syrian practice, introduc- 
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ing an unction with, chrism after baptism (see 
Connolly, p. xlvii), points to a consciousness that 
the former practice was fundamentally incomplete. 
Or, can it he that, after all, a post- baptismal 
unction was in use, although for some unaccount- 
able reason it is not formally spoken of in the 
Syrian texts ? It is certainly strange that, as has 
been pointed out by A. J. Maclean (JThSt, Jan. 
1910, p. 316), ‘in the present East Syrian rite the 
post-baptismal anointing is not explicitly mentioned, 
though it is usually administered, in practice.’ 

(5) With regard to many other points — e.g. the 
alleged re-administration of Confirmation when 
heretics were reconciled to the Church (see pre- 
vious article, §§ 22 and 30), the reservation to the 
bishop of the power of consecrating the chrism, or, 
again, the history of the introduction of the 
unctions with the ‘ oil of catechumens ’ and chrism, 
which now precede and follow the administration 
of baptism in the Roman rite — it is submitted that 
our ancient authorities do not speak with suffi- 
cient clearness to warrant any certain conclusions. 
Much difierence of opinion upon such matters 
exists even among writers of the same theological 
sympathies. 

3. Modern liturgical details. — Two or three 
details of the ritual prescribed in the JPontificale 
Bomanum call for brief comment. 

(1) The bishop holds his hands out over the 
candidates while saying certain preliminary 
prayers. This action was formerly considered by 
some to constitute a manuum imposition and to loe 
of the essence of the rite. 

(2) The candidates — it is not now the custom to 
confirm children before they are seven or eight 
years old — are presented to the bishop by a god- 
father or godmother, according to sex. This prac- 
tice seems, however, to date back to the time 
when Confirmation was administered immediately 
after Baptism, at which period the same god- 
parents served for both ceremonies. 

(3) A curious rubric, still printed, though ob- 
solete in practice, directs that the candidate who 
is not an infant shall place his foot upon the foot 
of the godfather. This seems to be a vestige of 
some feudal practice of commendation, and may 
be compared with a similar practice in Teutonic 
marriages (cf. Grimm, De%ct. Rechtsalterthiimer, 
Berlin, 1881, pp. 142, 155-156, and Weinhold, 
D&utsche FraueTv^n Vienna, 1882, ii. 40 ffi). 

(4) After the unction, the bishop is directed to 
give the newly confirmed a slight blow on the 
cheek, with the words Pax tecum. This is most 
probably an imitation of the blow by which 
knighthood was conferred (cf. the Ordo ‘De Bene- 
dictione Novi Militis,’ in the Pontijicale Bomanum; 
and Mart^ne, de Antiq. Eccles. Bitib%i>s, Venice, 1783, 
ii. 240). But there is perhaps something also to he 
said for the view that the blow may have origin- 
ally been given to the child to impress upon his 
mind the fact of his confirmation (cf. Tongard in 
Precis historiquesn Jan. 1888 ; Heuser in Amer. 
Eccles. BevieiOn May 1889 ; and E. Brenner, 
Verrichtung der Firmung^ p. 68), much as the 
boys of the parish were formerly whipped at speci- 
fied places on the occasion of the ‘ beating of the 
hounds.’ An early instance, before 1200, of the 
mention of such a blow in administering confirma- 
tion occurs in the Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(Giraldus Cambrensis, Operas vii. 95). 

Litbraturb. — The best historical account is that of F. J. 
Dolgrer, Das Sakrament der Firmung, Vienna, 1906. A very- 
full treatment of the subject is also given by various critics m 
Vacant -Mang:enot, Diet, de th^ol. cathoL, Pans, 1905, m. 975- 
H03. Consult also Chardon, Hist, des sacrements^ Paris, 1745 ; N. 
G^, Die heil. Sakramente, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1899 ; B. Nepefny, 
Die Firmuoig, Passau, 1869 ; Van Noort, Tract, de Sacramentu. 
Amsterdam, 1905 ; M. Grabmann, Gesch. der scholast. Methode. 
Freiburg, 1909 ; P. Pourrat, La Thiol, sacramentaire^, Paris, 
1009 (Eng. tr.. 8t. Louis, Mo., 1910); F. Brenner, Geschichtl. 


Darstell. der Verrichtung der Firmung, Wurzburg, 182^ J, 
Pohle, Lehrb. d. DogmatiJe^, Paderborn, 1907 ; J. Turmel, Mist, 
de la thiol, positive^ Pans, 1904 ; Tanquerey, Synopsis Theol. 
DogmM.'^'^n Paris, 1908, vol. ii.; L. Billot, De Bcclesiae Sacra~ 
mentis, Rome, 1896 ; C. S. J. Pesch, Frcelectiones Dogmaticce, 
vol. vi.^, Freiburg, 1908; F. Probst, Sakramente und Sakra- 
mentalien in den drei ersten J ahrhunderten, Tubingen, 1872 ; 
G. L. Hahn, Die Lehre von den Sakramenten, Breslau, 1864. 

Herbert Thurston. 

CONFORMITY. — The ethical question regard- 
ing conformity is, How far may a man, from regard 
to the feelings or authority of others, consent in 
outward action to what, apart from such regard, 
he is not inwardly convinced is right or true, or 
what he is even inwardly convinced is not right or 
true — more shortly, How far may a man conceal 
or act against his own inward conviction, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of other persons or to external 
authority ? Such a question cannot be simply set 
aside as illegitimate, unless we are prepared to 
assert for certain abstract formulae of duty {e.g. 
that we ought to speak the truth) a kind of abso- 
luteness which ignores the social ends to which all 
duties are relative, and ignores also the way in 
which a general rule, valid under ordinary and 
tacitly assumed conditions, may be modified or 
abrogated by the presence of extraordinary condi- 
tions not contemplated in the general statement. 
No one would seriously contend, e.g.^ that the duty 
of promise-keeping requires the promiser not to 
stop even to save a drowning man’s life, if by so 
doing he would have to break an appointment. 
On the other hand, it is evident that our question 
is, as it has been called (Morley, On Compromise), 
‘ a question of boundaries,’ a question involving a 
connict of duties. And, so far as the decision of 
such questions turns upon the infinite variety and 
subtle details of personal relations between in- 
dividuals, ethical science can have nothing to say 
beyond the vaguest generalities, such as that, on 
the one hand, we on^tnot unnecessarily to wound 
other people’s feelings, or that, on the other, we 
ought not to suppress our convictions except for 
grave reasons. It is difficult, e.g,, to see how the 
writer just quoted is entitled to say, so emphatically 
as he does, that ‘one relationship in life, and one 
only, justifies us in being silent where otherwise it 
would be right to speak ,* this relationship is that 
between child and parents ’ {op. cit. p. 165). If we 
take a duty such as that of a son to support and 
care for his parents in old age, it is obvious that 
the duty is one which falls upon a son as such ; 
the relationship is the very basis of the duty. 
But we can hardly say the same of the duty of 
suppressing one’s convictions : here the relation- 
ship seems to require only that added degree of 
deference which a son will naturally pay to his 
parents’ opinions in all relations of life. And, if 
so, it is surely paradoxical to contend that a like 
deference is not equally obligatory in the more 
intimate relation of husband and wife. 

It would seem, then, that the only cases in which 
we can look for a definite development of ethical 
doctrine in regard to conformity— as distinguished 
from mere casuistical discussion — are those in 
which some external authority has a peculiar 
claim upon our conformity, in a sense analogous 
to that in which parents have a peculiar claim 
to their boy’s obedience or to their adult son’s 
support. The two authorities which jnost evi- 
dently possess such a claim, and whose claims 
most need discussion, are the State and the 
Church. How far is a citizen morally jjei’mitted or 
obliged to obey legal injunctions of whose nature 
or objects he disapproves? How far, e.g., is 
military service to be obligatory upon a Quaker, 
payment of Church rates upon a Dissenter ? And 
the question of obligation is, of course, both ac- 
centuated and modified when the citizen is himself 
an official of the State acting as such; e.g., how 
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far is a soldier or a subordinate officer, when 
ordered to fire upon a mob, relieved from all 
moral responsibility by the fact of his superior’s 
command? Very similar questions are raised by 
the Church’s claim to authority. How far may a 
layman, and still more a clergyman, subscribe a 
creed wffiich he does not fully or literally believe ? 

All that can be attempted here is to point out 
some of the more general considerations which 
must be kept steadily in view if these questions 
jire to be adequately discussed. In the first place, 
we must put aside as an empty truism — irrelevant 
or even question -begging — the assertion that a man 
must at all costs obey his conscience. For our 
problem is precisely to determine what, in the 
above cases, conscience really commands. We 
cannot, then, from the ethical point of view, start 
with a deliverance of conscience as a fixed datum. 
(From the political point of view, the ruler must 
needs take the conscience of any section of his 
subjects as a datum to be reckoned with. Not 
that he is obliged to give way to their conscience 
if he thinks them wrong, — for the sanctity of con- 
science can extend, in any ultimate sense, no 
further than the amount of moral truth which it 
apprehends, — but he must take it into account as 
one of the data of his problem. A Christian ruler 
might be veiy unwise in trying to enforce mono- 
gamy on a Muhammadan population, and yet the 
United States be entirely justified in putting down 
Mormonism. ) In the second place, we must be on 
our guard against a fallacy into which we are 
likely to fall, if we begin by considering what the 
individual’s duty would be, apart from his relation 
to the external authority, and then bring in this 
relation as a modifying circumstance. For we are 
then apt to think of the relation as merely a modi- 
fying circumstance, in the sense of being essentially 
subordinate to the abstract rule of duty. That is 
to say, we are apt to assume beforehand that the 
relation to the external authority cannot be im- 
ortant enough to alter the whole character of the 
uty. And thus, by the very form in which we 
put our question, we already go far to prejudge 
the answer. It would be absurd, e.g., to begin the 
consideration of the duty of military service in 
time of war by laying down that we may not kill 
a man who has done no wrong, and then go on to 
ask whether we may break this rule at the com- 
mand of the State. If, with Tolstoi, we begin by 
putting the question in this form, we have sdready 
committed ourselves, tacitly or by implication, to 
that denial of the value and authority of the State 
as an institution to which he proceeds to give open 
expression {Kingdom of God is within you, 1894, 
ch. vii. ). But, on any less extravagant view than 
his, it is impossible for the citizen of a State, that 
is to say, the institution on which the whole sys- 
tem of law and order in life practically depends, to 
treat his relation to the State in any matter of 
public duty as a mere qualifying circumstance to 
be taken into account after his duty has been 
otherwise determined. In any matter of public 
duty the real question at issue as regards con- 
formity is always this, Do I think the particular 
human interest ^ that is endangered by conformity 
so vital, that I, with others of like mind, am pre- 
pared to endanger, by our refusal of service or our 
passive resistance or our active rebellion, the in- 
stitution on Avhich the whole fabric of human 
interests depends ? This, at any rate, is the ques- 
tion of principle. To say, with regard to a par- 

^ It might be objected that what is endangered by war is, 
not a particular human interest, but the sanctity of human life 
in general. But the objection simply repeats the original 
fallacy. There is no World-Empire which could assert the 
sanctity of human life against warring States, and therefore 
we have to choose, not between a cosmopolitan and a civic 
patriotism, but between a civic patriotism and anarchy. 


ticular case, that no such danger to the State ia 
likely to ensue, is (1) to admit that the interest, 
however important in itself, is a narrow one ; and 
(2) to ignore the fact that the State depends on a 
universal habit of obedience, which is undermined 
in some degree by every example of disobedience. 
If, then, the citizen cannot answer the above ques- 
tion of principle in the affirmative, he does no 
wrong by conformity — provided always, of course, 
that in his capacity as a citizen he uses all lawful 
means to secure the particular interest endangered. 

We have illustrated the duty of conformity, as 
regards the ordinary citizen, from the supposed 
case of a citizen required to serve in the army. It 
is worth while to illustrate the duty of an official 
of the State from the corresponding case of a 
soldier required, e.g,, to fire on a mob. For it is 
interesting to observe that our English system of 
law commits in practice, and in an even aggra- 
vated form, the same mistake as that to which we 
have objected in theory. It treats the soldier’s 
special duty of obedience to military law as a 
mere qualifying circumstance in relation to his 
general civic duty to obey the ordinary law of the 
land ; or, rather, it says he must obey both laws, 
and choose as best he can which to obey when 
they conflict. Hence * he may ... be liable to 
be shot by a court-martial if he disobeys an order, 
and to be hanged by a judge and jury if he obeys 
it ’ (Dicey, Law of the ConstittUion^, 1902, p. 298, 
and cf. case cited p. 297, note 4). In the actual 
working of the legal machinery the absurdity of 
this situation is, of course, largely relieved by 
reliance on the common sense of a jury and by 
the power of the Crown * to nullify the effect of an 
unjust conviction by means of a pardon’ (Dicey, 
p. 301). But the situation illustrates very well 
the practical consequences of the theoretical error. 

The question of religious conformity differs 
from that of civic in this respect, that member- 
ship of a Church is voluntary in a sense in which 
citizenship is not. We ought not, indeed, to 
exaggerate this difference, for in the case of a 
person of strong religious convictions, and of 
(what may he roughly called) ‘ high ’ Church 
views, it may amount to very little in practice. 
We can hardly wonder, e.g., at the submission 
with which Roman Catholic disbelievers in Papal 
Infallibility received the decree, when the choice 
lay between submission and excommunication. 
Provided that we recognize, however, that Pro- 
testants and Nonconformists are, in the very 
nature of the case, disposed to take a less grave 
view of schism in the ecclesiastical sphere than the 
secular moralist must take of rebellion in the civic 
sphere, the question of principle and the general 
considerations to he kept in view are otherwise 
similar. If we begin by assuming that the re- 
petition of a creed in a church service is to be 
judged like an ordinary assertion made with refer- 
ence to a simple matter of fact in words chosen 
by ourselves, and that subscription to a creed is 
to be judged like an ordinary promise made with 
reference to a particular act in terms chosen by 
ourselves, and that the only question as regards 
conformity, accordingly, is whether and how far 
we may relax the ordinary rules of truth-speaking 
and promise-keeping in church matters without 
bad results, we simply prejudge the answer from the 
outset. We may as well go on to repudiate creeds 
and Churches altogether, as Tolstoi repudiates the 
State. Argument about the function of a creed 
and the adequacy of actual creeds does not fall 
within the scope of this article, any more than 
argument about unity and schism. So it will 
here be simply assumed that the kind of creed 
with which we are practically concerned is to bo 
regarded as a traditional symbol of the Church’s 
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faith, and is to he interpreted hy the authority of 
the present-day Church itself. From the point of 
view thus assumed we must regard such an accusa- 
tion as that of ‘hard, flat, unmistakable false- 
hood’ (Sidgwick, in the controversy referred to 
in literature below), brought against clergymen 
who do not accept certain propositions in the 
Apostles’ Creed in their literal sense, as analo- 
gous to the accusation of murder brought against 
soldiers who, under orders, lire on an enemy or on 
a riotous mob. The only objective definition of 
the extent of the clergyman’s obligation is that 
which is given to it by the authoritative organs of 
the Church’s government- And if he satisfies his 
own ecclesiastical superiors, outsiders have no right 
to apply to his action a standard which implicitly 
sets aside the Church’s authority. We need not, 
of course, deny that a Church would do well to 
revise a creed which in any considerable measure 
has ceased to afford an adequate expression of its 
faith. But this is a question of the Church’s 
obligation rather than of the individual clergy- 
man’s. Just as a citizen may — within wide limits 
— rightly conform to a law which he thinks unjust, 
so too a churchman may— within corresponding, if 
perhaps narrower, limits — rightly conform to a 
creed that contains propositions which he thinks 
untrue (whether in a historical or in a religious 
sense) — provided always, of course, that the 
churchman, like the citizen, has used all lawful 
means to have the evil remedied. 

A special difficulty is caused by the fact, just 
alluded to, that propositions may be true in a 
religious sense, while false in a literal, historical, 
or scientific sense ; or, to put the distinction in a 
less objectionable or ambiguous way, a proposition 
intended to express a genuine religious truth, 
which the believer does accept, may express it in 
a form which he is unable to accept, not because 
of any religious reason, bur because the proposi- 
tion so formulated combines the genuine religious 
truth with other statements neither true nor re- 
ligious ; e.g.f to very many religious persons the 
Divinity of Christ is inconceivable apart from 
His miraculous birth, but to others ‘ it is just 
blasphemy to suppose that the divinity of a man 
who comes nearer to God than other men consists 
in some abnormality of his physical organization ’ 
(Nettleship, Philosophical Itemains, 1897, p. 105 ; 
cf. whole Letter). If the Church at large enforces 
the former view, while the individual takes the 
latter, the case is specially hard, because the 
individual then finds himself expelled from the 
comniunion of the Church, although he is not 
conscious of any real or religious divergence from 
its faith. See also art. Nonconfobmity. 

Literature.— On the general ethical principles : T, H. Green, 
ProUg. to Ethics, Oxford, 1883, hk. iv. ch. ii., and Pnnc. of 
PoUt. Obligation (reprinted from Works, vol. in), Lend, 1895, 
especially sect. H. On conformity generally : J. Morley, On 
Compromise^ Lond. 1877 (often reprinted).- On the ethics of 
religious conformity : an interesting discussion between J. Sid^- 
wick and H. Rashdall in IJE, vols. vi. and vii , 1896-7, con- 
tinued by Sidg-wick, Practical Ethics, Lond. 1898, pp. 142 ff., 
and T. O. Smith, IJE, vol. x. HeNTBY BaKKEB. 

CONFUCIAN RELIGION.— -The Confucian 
religion is the ancient religion of China, the wor- 
ship of the Universe by worship of its parts and 

henomena. In the age of Han, two centuries 

efore and two after the birth of Christ, that Uni- 
versalism divided itself into two branches — Taoism 
and Confucianism, and simultaneously Buddhism 
was grafted upon it. Buddhism probably found its 
way into China principally in the universalistic 
form which is called Mah^yana, so that it could 
live and thrive perfectly upon the congeneric stem. 
And so we have in China three leligions, as 
three branches upon one root or trunk, which is 
Universalism. 


The Chinese Empire was created in the 3rd cent, 
B.C., when the mighty Shi Hwang, of the Ts’ing 
dynasty, which had ruled in the north-west since 
the 9th cent. B-C., destroyed in streams of blood 
the complex of States which, up to that time, had 
existed in the birthplace of higher East Asian 
culture, the home of Confucius and Mencius. But 
the House of Ts’ing did not exist long enough to 
organize the great creation of this first Emperor 
of China. It collapsed after a few years, giving 
place to the glorious House of Han, which main- 
tained itself and its throne till the 3rd cent. A.B. 
This dynasty, in organizing the enormous young 
Empire, built up a political constitution, naturally 
and systematically taking for its guide the prin- 
ciples, rules, and precedents of the old time, that is 
to say, the ancient literature, in so far as it was not 
irrecoverably lost in the flames which Shi Hwang, 
in a frenzy of pride, had kindled to devour it. 
With a view to the completion of this gigantic 
task of organization, this classical literature was 
sought for, restored, emended, commented upon, 
and thus there arose a classical, ultra-conservative 
State-constitution, which, handed down as an 
heirloom to all succeeding dynasties, exists to 
this day. The religious elements contained in 
the classics were necessarily incorporated with 
that constitution, together with the political, 
seeing that everything contained in the classics 
was to he preserved and developed as a holy 
institution of the ancients ; in other words, those 
religions elements became the State religion. This 
is, in consequence, now fully two thousand years 
old. Its basal principle, Universalism, is, of 
course, older, muen older than the classical books 
by which it has been preserved. As is the case 
with many origins, that of China’s Universalism 
is lost in tne darkness of antiquity. 

With the classical books the name of Confucius 
is inseparably associated. Five are called King ; 
the others are called Shu. Certainly Confucius 
did not write them all ; they belong partly to a 
much older, partly to a later, period. lie is held 
to have written only one King, the Ch'un-tsHu. 
Three other Kings, called the Shio, or Book of His- 
tory, the Shi, or Songs, and the Yih, or Natural 
Mutations, he is said merely to have comi)iled or 
edited ; and even this may not be true. In the 
books which constitute the fifth King, entitled 
Li-hi, or Memorials on Social Laws and Kites, he 
and his disciples are mentioned so frequently that 
this classic appears to have been composed from 
information about him, and from sayings origin- 
ating with himself. The four Shu originated 
almost entirely with discijflos of the sage ; they 
contain sayings, doctrines, and conversations of 
their master, mostly of an ethical and political 
complexion. The titles are : Lun-yu, or Discourses 
and Conversations ; Chung-yung, or Doctrine of 
the Mean ; Tai-hioh, or Great Study ; an(l Mcng^ 
tsze, or (Works of) Mencius. 

We may then just as well call ('onfucianisni 
Classicism, and the classics the holy books or 
bibles of Confucianism. Universalism, which it 
represents, is known by the name of 'Taoism. 
Indeed, its starting-point is the Tao, which means 
the^ ‘ Koad ’ or ‘ Way,’ that is to say, the road in 
which the Universe moves, its method and j)ro- 
cesses, its conduct and operation, the complex of 
phenomena regularly recurring in it— in short, 
the Order of the World, Nature, oi Natural 
Order. Actually, it is in the main the annual 
rotation of the seasons, the process of i;enovation 
and decay of Nature ; and it may, accoriiingly, be 
called Time, the creator and destroyer. Accord- 
ing to the classics, Tao is the Yang and the Yin, 
the two cosmic souls or breaths which represent 
the male and the female part of tlie Universe, 
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assimilated respectively with the fructifying 
Heavens, and with the Earth which they* fructify, 
as also with heat and cold, light and darkness. 
The vicissitudes of these souls, indeed, every year 
produce the seasons and their phenomena. 

Universalism defines the Yang as a supreme 
universal shen^ or deity, living, creating, which 
divides itself into an infinite number of and 

deposes them into beings ; and it defines the 
Yin as a universal Jewel, likewise divisible into 
myriads of particles, each of which, in a man, 
may form his other soul. Accordingly, creation 
is a continuous emanation or efiusion, and de- 
struction a never ceasing re-absorption, of particles 
of the Yang and the Yin. These particles, the 
shen and Jewel, are innumerable. The Universe 
is crowded with them in all its parts. A shen, 
being a part of the Yang, or the beatific half of 
the Universe, is a good spirit or a god, and a Jewel, 
belonging to the Yin, is, as a rule, a spirit of evil, a 
spectre, a devil, or demon. As there is no power 
beyond the Tao, there is no good in the Universe 
but that which comes from the shen, no evil but 
that which the Jewel cause or inflict. 

We may, accordingly, say that Confucianism 
is a universalistic Animism, polytheistic and poly- 
demonistic. The gods are such shen as animate 
heaven, the sun and moon, the stars, wind, rain, 
clouds, thunder, the earth, mountains, rivers, etc.; 
in particular also the shen of deceased men are 

f ods. And Jewel swarm everywhere ; this is a 
ogma as true as the existence of the Yin, as true 
also as the existence of the Tao, or Order of the 
World. They perform in that Order the part of 
distributers of evil, thus exercising a dominant 
influence over human fate. But, since the Yang is 
high above the Yin, as high as heaven which be- 
longs to it is above the earth, Heaven is the chief 
shen, or god, who rules and controls all spectres 
and their actions ; and so theology has this great 
dogma, that no spirits harm men without the 
authorization of Heaven or its silent consent. 
They are, accordingly, Heaven’s agents for pun- 
ishing the bad ; and this dogma is a principal 
article in the Confucian system of ethics. 

I. Because the Emperor stands at the head of the 
realm, nay, of the whole earth, he is the head of 
the State religion. He acknowledges the superi- 
ority only of Heaven, whose son he is. Heaven is 
the natural protector of his throne and house, 
which would unavoidably perish if, by wicked 
conduct, he forfeited Heaven’s favour. Heaven 
is the highest god that exists, there being in the 
Chinese system no god beyond the world, no 
maker of it, no Jahweh, no Allah. It bears to 
this hour its old classical names, Tien, Heaven ; 
Ti, Emperor ; or Shang-ti, Supreme Emperor (cf. 
also vol. hi. p. 549 f.). 

The most important sacrifice offered to this god 
takes place on the night of the winter-solstice, an 
important moment in the Order of the World, 
when Heaven’s beneficent influence is re-born, 
because the Yang, or light and heat, then begins 
to increase after having descended to its lowest ebb. 
The sacrifice is presented on the so-called Bound 
Eminence {yuen Jchlu), also known as the Altar 
of Heaven (Tien tan), which stands to the south 
of the Tatar city. This altar, quite open to the 
sky, is composed of three circular marble terraces 
of different diameters, placed one above the other, 
all provided with marble balustrades, and access- 
ible by staircases which exactly face the four 
chief points of the compass. At the northern 
and eastern sides there are buildings for various 
purposes. A wide area, partly a park with 
gigantic trees,^ and surrounded by high walls, 
lies around this altar, which is the largest in 
the world. On the longest night of the year. 


the Emperor proceeds to the altar, escorted by 
rinces, grandees, officers, and troops, to the num- 
er of many hundreds. Everybody is in the richest 
ceremonial dress. The spectacle, illuminated by 
the scanty light of large torches, is most impos- 
ing. Every magnate, minister, and mandarin has 
his assigned place on the altar and its terraces, 
or on the marble pavement which surrounds it- 
On the ujmer terrace, a large tablet, inscribed 
* Imperial Heaven, Supreme Emperor,’ stands in 
a shrine on the north side, and faces due south. 
In two rows, facing east and west, are shrines 
which contain tablets of the ancestors of the 
Emperor. Before each tablet a variety of sacri- 
ficial food is placed — soup, meat, fish, dates, chest- 
nuts, rice, vegetables, spirits, etc., all conformably 
to ancient classical precedent and tradition. On 
the second terrace are tablets for the spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the Great Bear, the five planets, 
the twenty-eight principal constellations, and the 
host of stars ; furthermore, there are those of the 
winds, clouds, rain, and thunder. Before these 
tablets are dishes and baskets with sacrificial 
articles. Cows, goats, and swine have been 
slaughtered for all those offerings, and, while 
the ceremonies are proceeding, a bullock or heifer 
is burning on a pyre as a special offering to high 
heaven. The Emperor, who has purified himself 
for the solemnity by fasting, is led up the altar by 
the southern flight of steps, which on both sides is 
crowded by dignitaries. Directors of the cere- 
monies guide him, and loudly proclaim every 
action or rite which he has to perform. The 
spirit of Heaven is invited, by means of a hymn 
accompanied by sacred music, to descend and 
settle in the tablet. Before this tablet, and 
subsequently before those of his ancestors, the 
Emperor offers incense, jade, silk, broth, and 
rice-spirits. He humbly kneels, and knocks his 
forehead against the pavement several times. A 
grandee reads a statutory prayer in a loud voice, 
and several officials offer incense, silk, and spirits 
to the tablets of the sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, 
wind, and thunder. Finally, the sacrificial gifts are 
carried away, thrown into furnaces, and burned. 

This Imperial sacrifice is probably the most 
pompous worship which ever has been paid on this 
earth to a divinity of Nature. It is attended by 
a large body of musicians and religious dancers, 
performing at every important moment. 

In the same vast altar-park there is, to the 
north of the Bound Eminence, another altar of 
the same form, but of smaller dimensions, bear- 
ing a large circular building with dome or 
cupola, called Jci nien tien, or ^ temple where 
prayers are sent up for a good year,’ that is to 
say, for an abundant harvest throughout the Em- 
pire. Here a sacrifice is offered by the Emperor 
to Heaven and to his ancestors, in the first decade 
of the first month of the year ; while, to obtain 
seasonable rains for the crops, a sacrifice is pre- 
sented in the same building, in the first month of 
the summer, to the same tablets, as also to those 
of rain, thunder, clouds, and winds. This cere- 
mony is repeated if rains do not fall in due 
time or sufficiently copiously. These sacrifices 
are mostly performed by princes or ministers, as 
proxies of the Son of Heaven. 

The ritual for all the State sacrifices is similar 
to that for Heaven, but the pomp and offerings 
vary with the rank of the gods. 

Next to Heaven in the series of State divinities 
is Earth, called officially or * Empress 

Earth,’ whose stjuare altar of marble, open to the 
sky, is situated in a vast walled park, outside the 
northern wall of Peking. Here a solemn sacrifice 
is offered annually by the Emperor, or his proxy, 
on the day of the summer solstice, to the tablet 
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of Earth and to those of the Imperial ancestors, 
and, on the second terrace, to the tablets of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. 

From the fact that the Emperor, in performing 
the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, allots a second 
place to the tablets of his ancestors, it follows that 
they stand, in the system of the State religion, 
next to Heaven and Earth in rank. Solemn sacri- 
fices are offered to them by the Emperor in the 
T*ai miaOt or ‘ Grand Temple,’ on the south-east 
of the Palace grounds, and at the mausolea, in 
temples erected there, one in front of each grave- 
mound. 

Next in rank to the Imperial ancestors in the 
pantheon of the State are the Si4-Tsih, or gods of 
the ground, and of millet or corn. They have 
their large open altar in a park to the west of the 
Grand Temple. The Emperor sacrifices there in 
spring and autumn, or sends a proxy to perform 
this high-priestly duty. 

2. The above are the so-called Ta-sze, or ‘ Great 
Sacrifices.’ Next in rank are those of the second 
category, the Chung-sze, or ‘ Middle Sacrifices. ’ 
These are presented at various altars or temples 
erected in or about Peking. The Sun -god has his 
large walled park, with round, open altar- terrace, 
outside the main east gate, to the region of sun- 
rise ; the Moon-goddess has her square altar 
outside the west gate, because the west is the 
region in which the new moon is born. Sacrifices 
are offered there to the sun by the Emperor or his 
proxy, at the astronomical mid-spring, when the 
sun conquers darkness ; the Moon receives her 
^orifice on the day of mid-autumn, — autumn being, 
in China’s natural philosophy, associated with the 
west, where the new moonlight is born. 

The other State-gods of this Middle Class are 
the famous men of fabulous antiquity who intro- 
duced the Tao, or Order of the Universe, among 
men, thus conferring on them the blessings of 
civilization, learning, and ethics. They may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

(1) Shen Kung, the ‘divine husbandman,* the 
Emperor (28th cent. B.c.) who taught people 
husbandry. He is worshipped by the Emperor, 
or his proxy, with a sacrifice on an auspicious day 
in the second month of the spring, when the works 
of husbandry are supposed to begin, this rite being 
performed on an open square altar in a walled park, 
situated west of the ^eat Altar of Heaven. 

(2) Sien-ts^an, or * the first breeder of silkworms,’ 
supposed to have been the wife of the Emperor 
Hwang (27th cent. B.c.). In the first month of 
spring, the Empress, followed by a great train of 
court-ladies, presents a sacrifice to her on an altar 
in the park of the Palace. 

(3) 188 Imperial and princely rulers of the past. 
The five Emperors of the oldest mythical period 
receive special sacrificial worship in a temple m the 
Palace, viz. Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, Hwang- ti, Yao, 
and Shun, together with the founders of the house 
of Cheu, and Confucius. 

(4) Confucius. He is worshipped together with 
his nearest ancestors, and over seventy earlier and 
later exponents of his doctrine and school, all of 
whom have tablets in his temples throughout the 
Empire. 

(5) State deities also are the men and women 
who, in the course of the centuries, have been dis- 
tinguished for Confucian virtue and learning. Four 
temples are built for them near every Confucius 
temple. 

(6) The 'Fieri Shen, or ‘ deities of the sky,’ that 
is to say, of the clouds, the rain, the wind, and 
thunder. 

(7) The Ti-hi, or ‘ earth-gods,’ are the ten princi- 
pal mountains of the Empire, besides five hills 
and ranges of hills which dominate the site of tlie 


mausolea of the present dynasty ; further, the foui 
seas or oceans at the four sides of the Empire or of 
the earth, and the four main rivers of China, viz. 
the Hwang-ho, the Yang-tze, the Hwai, and the 
Tsi ; and, finally, the mountains and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, and various others within 
the Empire. 

(8) Next comes Fai-sui, or ‘the Great Year,’ 
the planet Jupiter, whose path in the heavens 
governs the arrangement of the almanac which is 
annually published by Imperial authority, and 
gives the various days considered suitable for 
the transaction of the various business of life. 
This god thus rules the Tao, or revolution of the 
Universe, and consequently the Tao of human life, 
which, in order to bestow happiness and prosperity, 
must fit in with the Universal Tao, or course of 
Time. 

3. The third section of the Confucian State religion 
embraces the Kihn-sze, or ‘ Collective Sacrifices.’ 
These are all ofifered by mandarins to the gods in 
the following lists : (1) the Sien-i, or ‘ physicians 
of the past,’ patriarchs of the art of promoting and 
preserving human health : Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, 
and Hwang-ti; (2) Kwan-yu, the war-god of the 
present dynasty, a great hero of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. A.D. ; (3) Wen-ch'ang, a star in the Great 
Bear, the patron of the classical studies on which 
is based the selection of State officials, who by 
their rule maintain the Tao among men ; (4) Peh- 
Jcih Iciun, ‘ the ruler of the north pole ’ ; (5) Hwo 
shen, ‘ the god of fire’ ; (6) P^ao-shen, ‘ the cannon- 
gods’; (7) CKing-hwang shen, ‘gods of the walls 
and moats,’ that is to say, the patron divinities of 
walled cities and forts throughout the Empire ; (8) 
Timg-yoh shen, the ‘ god of the Eastern Mountain,’ 
i‘.e. the Thaishan in Shan-tung ; (9) four Lung, or 
dragons, gods of water and rain, for whom temples 
exist in the environs of Peking, apparently for the 
management and regulation of the fung-shui of 
the city and the Imperial palace ; (10) Ma Tsu-p'o, 
the goddess of the ocean and water ; (11) Hu-fu- 
shen, or ‘ god of the ground ’ ; and Sze-kung shen, 
the patron of architecture, to each of whom, before 
any building works are undertaken, sacrifices are 
offered on altars erected on the site of the build- 
ing; (12) Yao shen, ‘the gods of the porcelain 
kilns’ ; (13) Men shen, the gods of certain Palace 
doors and gates of Peking; and (14) Ts'ang-shen, 
‘the gods of the store-houses ’ of Peking and Tung- 
chow. 

Many of these State sacrifices are also offered by 
the authorities throughout the provinces, on altars 
or in temples which have been built for this pxirpose 
in the chief city of each province, department, or 
district — namely, those of the gods of the ground 
and of millet ; those of Shen Nung, Confucius, 
and the gods of clouds, rain, wind, and thunder ; 
those of the mountains and rivers in the country ; 
those of the walls and moats of the city ; and tlnme 
of Kwan-yu. In Peking, as in the provinces, there 
are, moreover, temples, built with tne same official 
design, for a great number of historical persons 
who have rendered services to the dynasties and 
the people. They have, on that account, received 
titles of honour from the Erniierors, and have 
their special temples in the places where they lived 
and worked. There are also similar temples for 
former wise and faithful princes, nobles, and states- 
men ; for men who have sacrificed their lives in 
the service of the dynasty, etc. 

4. Lastly, three sacrifices are prescribed to be 
oflered annually by the authorities all through the 
Empire for the repose and refreshment of the souls 
of the departed in general. 

All the State sacrifices take place either on 
certain fixed days of the calendar, or on days 
which are indicated as favourable and felicitous. 
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This synopsis of the State pantheon shows that 
the ConiTician reli^on is a mixture of Nature- 
worship and worship of the dead. It is the rule 
to represent the gods who are believed to have 
lived as men, by images in human form, and the 
others by tablets inscribed with their principal 
divine titles. Images as well as tablets are in- 
habited by the spirits, especially when, at sacrifices, 
these have been formally prayed to or summoned, 
with or without music, to descend into those 
objects. Confucian worship and sacrifice, then, 
being actually addressed to animate images, is 
idolatry. Certainly it is quite inconsistent with 
the Chinese spirit to think of such tablets and 
images as mere wood and paint. 

The religion of the State, performed by the Son 
of Heaven as high priest, and by ministers and 
mandarins all through the Empire as his proxies, 
is thoroughly ritualistic. Since, during the Han 
dynasty, under the auspices of Emperors and by 
the care of illustrious scholars, the classics were 
rescued from oblivion, an elaborate ritual, based 
on those classics, was at the same time called into 
existence in the form of rescripts, regulating in 
minutest detail every point in the State religion. 
Subsequent dynasties framed their institutions in 
general, and their ritual of the State religion in 
particular, on those of the House of Han, though 
with modifications and additions of more or less 
importance. Instances of eminent statesmen pre- 
senting memorials to the throne, in which they 
criticized rituals and proposed corrections, abound 
in the historical works ; and these instances prove 
that formal codifications of rites have always been 
in existence since the reign of the House of 
Han. 

These codifications have for the most part been 
preserved in the dynastic Histories, but it is not 
possible now to decide whether they are given in 
their entirety or in an abridged shape. None of 
them equals in elaboration that of the Khai-yuen 
period (713-741). This vast compendium of statu- 
tory rites of the T’ang dynasty is a systematic 
compilation of nearly all the ceremonial usages 
mentioned in the classical books, with a few 
additional elements borrowed from the House of 
Han. It was drawn up by the statesman Siao 
Sung, assisted, as we may admit, by a body of 
ofi&cials and scholars, and it has been the meaium 
through which the most ancient religious institu- 
tions of China have held their place as standard- 
rites of the State religion to this day. The Ta 
TsHng hwui tien, or Collective Statutes of the 
Great House of Ts’ing, are moulded on it. It is 
also the ]prototype of the Ta TsHng Vung li, or 
General Rituals of the Great Ts’ing dynasty, which 
is an official codification of the rites proper for the 
use of the nation and its rulers. Therefore, whoever 
is able to read and interpret Chinese texts has it 
in his power to study and describe in its details 
the State religion from official printed docu- 
ments. 

The conclusion is, of course, ready to hand, that 
the State religion is instituted for no other purpose 
than to influence the Universe by the worship of 
gods who constitute the Yang, in order that happi- 
ness may be ensured to the Emperor and his house 
and to his people. It is, in other words, a religion 
pui^orting to secure the good working of the Tao, 
or Universal Order, thus naturally to frustrate the 
work of the Yin and its spectres. Thus the exercise 
of that religion is reasonably the highest duty of 
rulers, whom that Tao has assigned to secure that 
good working among men. The people are not 
allowed to take part in it, except by erecting the 
State temples ana altars, and keeping them in good 
repair at their own cost and by their own labour. 
The only religion allowed to them by the State is 


the worship of their own ancestors, which ia 
classical and therefore Confucian. 

Yet, as everywhere in the world, religious in- 
stincts in China go their own way, in spite of 
official rescripts. Not content with the worship 
of their ancestors, the people freely indulge in the 
worship of Confucian deities. In villages and in 
other localities they have temples for the worship 
of mountains, streams, rocks, and the like. The 
god of the earth in particular enjoys much venera- 
tion ; in all quarters the people have erected 
temples or chapels and shrines to him ; they regard 
and worship him as the god of wealth, and the 
patron divinity of agriculture. And everywhere 
the people resort to certain State temples in the 
chief towns of provinces, departments, and districts, 
and worship the idols there after their own fashion. 

This popular worship of Confucian divinities 
being practised all through the Empire, the images 
of gods exist by tens of thousands, the temples by 
thousands. Almost every temple has its idol gods 
which are co-ordinate or subordinate in rank to 
the chief god, so that China fully deserves to be 
called the most idolatrous country in the world. 
This religion is also practised in private houses, 
many of which have altars for gods and goddesses, 
to whom, on fixed days, sacrifices are annually pre- 
sented. 

The worship of ancestors is mentioned in the 
ancient classics so often, and in such detail, that 
we cannot doubt it was also the core of the 
ancient religion. It has assumed the form of a 
most elaborate system of disposal of the dead. 
Washing and dressing of corpses, coffining and 
burial, and grave-buUding are matters of the 
^eatest solicitude. The erection of large tumuli 
for princes and nobles was always the rule in 
China, and the mausolea built for emperors and 
princes were ma^ificent structures. Those of the 
present ruling dynasty certainly belong to the 
greatest and grandest which the hand of man ever 
produced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated in the State ritual 
by special rescripts for all classes of the Chinese 
people. Many a well-to-do family possesses its 
ancestral temple, where the soul tablets of its older 
generations are preserved, and where sacrifices are 
offered to them. In the dwelling-house a part of 
the altar is set apart for the worship of the latest 
generations. A temple in front of the altar serves 
for the offerings, which are presented by the family 
on various fixed days in the calendar, with the 
father or grandfather at their head. Besides, there 
is an altar on each grave, which has been built with 
some outlay, and the mausolea of the great of this 
earth have even a temple, containing an altar with 
the tablet of the soul which rests with the body in 
the grave. In the first months and years after the 
burial, certain sacrifices are offered on the giave ; 
later on there is one sacrifice in every year, in 
spring, in the TsHng ming season, reserved foi 
visits to the family tombs, and for cleaning and 
repairing them. Of course the tombs are visited 
on many other occasions (cf., further, art. Com- 
munion WITH THE Beau [Chinese]. 

No doubt ancestor- worship has some value as an 
ethical element. The punishing hand of the fore- 
fathers is always present on the house-altar and 
in the temple of the family, and will deter many 
a son or daughter from evil. Ancestor-worship 
strengthens the ties of family life, as it supplies 
the descendants with a rallying point in the 
common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit 
of mutual help in the emergencies of life, and it has 
exercised a powerful influence upon Chinese family 
life and social institutions. 

LiTERATtniB. — See end of next article. 

.1. J. M. Be Geoot. 
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CONFUCIUS. — The system which is known in 
the West as Confucianism is described in China as 
Ju~hlao^ or ‘ School of the Learned/ and professes 
to conserve the teachings of K'ung Fu-tsu, the 
philosopher Kung, whose name is familiar to 
Westerns under the Latinized form of Confucius. 
Ju-kiao represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being nominally heterodox, though Taoism 
and Buddhism have, as a result of long association, 
been popularly admitted to a place among the 

* three Schools. ’ Buddhism is, of course, exotic in 
its origin, but Taoism is based ujion the same 
ancient materials as Confucius requisitioned. Lao- 
tse, or Laocius, to whom is attributed the system 
known as Tao~kiao, or ‘ School of the Way,’ 
commonly known as ‘Taoism,’ was a strenuous 
reformer, who boldly applied the teachings which 
he discovered in the ancient Chinese records to 
the amelioration of existing conditions, making 
non-interference and the suppression of personal 
ambition the ke^^stones of his system. Confucius 
made no profession of original thought, and con- 
fessed himself to be but a transmitter of the 
manners and maxims of the ‘good old times.’ 
What he attempted to do was to apply to the 
degenerate days in which he lived the best elements 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
past, which he found locked up in the ancient 
records, and reflected in the time-honoured cere- 
monials. These he endeavoured to elucidate and 
emphasize, not only viva voce to the ardent dis- 
ciples who flocked to him from all (quarters, and 
to the feudal lords whom he interviewed in the 
course of his wanderings from State to State, but 
also by carefully prepared and annotated editions 
of the early writings for the benefit of posterity. 
His highest hope was to lead the rulers of the 
feudal Kingdoms, by easy stages, to the gentler 
manners of the past, and thus to initiate a reign of 
peace. In order to appreciate the standpoint of 
Confucius and his contemporary Laocius, it is 
necessary that the political circumstances of their 
times should be carefully considered. 

I. The times in which Confucius lived. — The 
Chow dynasty, established by King Wu (1122 B.C.), 
was in a declining condition at the time when 
Confucius was born, and the central authority, 
which gave its name to the Central State, or 

* Middle Kingdom,’ as the Chinese call their Empire 
even to-day, was powerless to enforce its dicta 
upon the turbulent States which were its nominal 
vassals. Constant war, with its dreadful con- 
comitants, was the ‘sign of the times.’ The 
soldier was in the ascendant, the schoolmaster 
unemployed. Agriculture languished for lack of 
manual labour, and plague, pestilence, and famine 
wrought untold horrors upon the feudal kingdoms. 
In the midst of scenes such as these a son was born 
(551 B.c, ) to an ancient officer of the K'ung family, 
who had distinguished himself by commanding 
physique and martial powers in the wars of his 
times, and who was then living a retired life in the 
State of Lu, situated in the modern province of 
Shantung. The infant was given the name of KTu 
= ‘ a hillock ’ (in allusion to certain circumstances 
of his birth and appearance), with the alternative 
Chung-Ni, or ‘ second _ Mount Ni,’ there being 
another ‘ Mount Ni ’ in the person of an elder 
st^- brother, the offspring of a concubine. 

The life of K'ung K'iu, or, as we know him, 
Confucius, may he divided into 5 periods ; (1) 
551-531, covering his early boyhood, his mar- 
riage at the age of 19, and his appointment to 
the office of keeper of the State granaries, and, a 

J rear later, to that of guardian of the common 
ands ; (2) 530-501, when he devoted himself to the 
work of teaching, and gradually collected around 
him an enthusiastic band of disciples, at the same 


time completing his own education and labouring 
at a new edition of the ancient Odes and Historical 
Records ; (3) 500-496, when, for a short period, he 
acted as magistrate in his native State, and, as a 
result of the signal success of his methods, was 
promoted to the office of Minister of Works, and, 
subsequently, to that of Minister of Justice, resign- 
ing his office only when he found his counsels 
unavailing to turn the reigning Duke from the 
evil ways he had adopted ; (4) 496-483, when he 
wandered over a large number of the feudal States, 
vainly endeavouring to induce their rulers to reform 
their manners and return to the ancient ways ; 
and (5) 483-478, the last period of his life, spent in 
his native State, during which he devoted himself 
to the completion of his literary labours in con- 
nexion with the ancient records, and to the produc- 
tion of his one original work, the Ch'un-ts*iu = 

‘ Spring and Autumn ’ annals. 

2. The Confucian library. — The materials upon 
which the system known as Confucianism is based 
are to he found in the various King, or Canons, 
and the Shu, or Writings, which are attributed to 
Confucius and his disciples. These have been 
variously tabulated at different periods of history, 
but are nowadays generally described as the ‘ Four 
Shu" and the ‘ Five King" (see preceding art. , p. 12^), 

3. The doctrines of Confucius. — When the 
condition of the feudal kingdoms in Confucius’ 
time is borne in mind, it will be seen to follow 
naturally that the great object towards which ho 
directed his efforts was the tranquillizing of the 
Empire. The possibility of effecting this aim he 
demonstrated in three ways : (1) by his redactions 
of the ancient historical records and poetry, show- 
ing, to the present and to all future ages, the method 
by which the great rulers of antiquity, Yao, Shun, 
and others, had succeeded in controlling and 
directing the ‘ black-haired people ’ ; (2) hy hia 
personal instructions and counsels to the various 
nobles whom he interviewed in the course of his 
joumeyings through the feudal kingdoms, and to 
the ardent students who delighted to sit at his 
feet ; and (3) by his own example in the small 
spheres which were entrusted to him, and where 
his methods are represented as being entirely 
successful. This, indeed, was the cardinal prin- 
ciple which he so frequently emphasized, viz, , that, 
if Sage and Sovereign could he combined in one 
person, the difficulties of empire would disappear. 
The force of example was the great motive power 
he sought to apply to every exigency ; if the lord 
paramount would but imitate the ancient worthies, 
the various princes would be excited to emulation, 
and thus, through every grade of society, the 
process would he continued until the whole nation 
was reformed. The stages by which this process 
was to be completed are thus described in the 
‘ Great Learning’ [‘ Great Study ’] : 

‘The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
throughout the Empire first ordered weU their own States. 
Wishing to order well their own States, they first regulated their 
families- Wishing to regulate their families, they first cultivated 
their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first 
rectified their hearts. _ Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere 
in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost their 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investiga- 
tion of thin^. Things being investigated, knowledge became 
complete. Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
were sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts were 
thus rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their States were 
rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happy.* 

As to extraneous aids to the eflecting of this 
purpose, Confucius could only propose the illus- 
trious examples of antiquity, which he delighted 
in discovering and popularizing ; he could promise 
no assistance from above. Heaven might commia- 
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sion men to perform certain tasks, and protect 
them whilst in the execution of them, hut, for the 
carrying out of those commissions, man must 
depend upon his own unaided abilities, upon that 
‘nature,’ predisposed towards goodness, which 
Heaven had conferred on him, and to which he 
himself must allow its full development, in har- 
mony with the observed course of Nature and the 
examples of the great sages of the past. The gifts 
of nature vary in dilferent individuals. There are 
four great classes of mankind : (1) those who 
possess intuitive knowledge ; (2) those whose 

natural abilities enable them to learn with ease ; 
(3) those who, though naturally dull, are able by 
earnest application to become learned ; and (4) 
those who decline the attempt to acquire know- 
ledge because of natural incapacity and iudilference. 
Yet, in spite of the diversities of natural gifts, it 
is possible for every man, by means of self-culture, 
to reach the highest development of which his nature 
is capable ; and nothing less than this should satisfy 
the aspirant. ‘ Kest in the highest,’ or ‘ Cease only 
when the acme is reached,’ is the key-note of the 
‘ Great Learning. ’ Confucius himself aimed high ; 
he did not expend his strength in the interests of 
common men, but concentrated his efforts on the 
education of rulers, either those who were already 
in office or those who were likely to attain to 
power, believing that, if he should succeed in im- 
planting his opinions amongst the highest classes, 
the regeneration of the masses would follow as a 
matter of course. 

There is practically nothing of a religious nature 
in Confucianism pure and simple. Religion, in the 
strict sense, existed in China long before his day, 
and survives even to the present in the sacrifice to 
Shang-ti, described on p. 13, which the Emperor 
offers as the representative of the myriad people. 
Confucius seems to have directed all his energies to 
the promotion of self-cxilture, adopting an attitude 
of strict reserve on the question of religion. He 
certainly coimtenanced the religious observances 
of his time so far as they were consonant with the 
ancient rites, and did not openly rebuke the ex- 
travagances which existed, as, for instance, the 
burial alive of human victims, which was not 
unknown in his day. Perhaps in this matter he 
was guided by a principle \^ich he enunciated, 
viz., ‘When good government prevails in a State, 
language may be lofty and bold, and actions the 
same. When bad government prevails, the actions 
may be lofty and bold, hut the language may he 
vnth some reserve.’ It may be that he had but 
little sympathy with the religious decadence of his 
own times and the abuses which were then pre- 
valent, but he evidently considered it no part of 
his mission to attack them in any iconoclastic 
spirit, and he preferred to adopt an attitude of 
strict reticence towards the question of religion, 
recommending the observance of the accustomed 
ritual, but deprecating a too close inquiry into the 
spiritual phenomena. He evidently regarded the 
offering of sacrifice as of great subjective value, 
but professed ignorance of the meaning of the 
great sacrifice to Shang-ti. He certainly added 
nothing to the contemporary knowledge of God or 
of spirits ; he had nothing to say with regard to 
death or the hereafter ; the ‘ present ^stress ’ was 
a sufficient occasion for the exercise of his dis- 
ciplinarjr methods ; the present life was the only 
theatre in which he sought to inspire men to act 
their part. The existence of the Empire was im- 
perilled through the unceasing struggles of the 
feudal States, and his great endeavour was to induce 
their several rulers to suppress their overweening 
ambitions, and to cultivate that moderation, that 
harmonious balance, which is emphasized in the 
‘ Doctrine of the Mean ’ ; so that the various 
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parts of the social organism might work together 
smoothly and with mutual profit, like a perfectly 
fitted and w^ell-oiled machine, each State furnishing 
its quota of Imperial service, each ruler and officer 
occupying his appointed place, and all friction 
being avoided, so that the Middle Kingdom might 
become once more a model to the barbarians on 
its frontiers, and a power which no alien combina- 
tion might venture to impugn. 

Confucius was, above all things, a political 
reformer, but one who founded his political prin- 
ciples upon moral bases. He wished the harmony 
of Nature to be reflected in the world of men, and 
hence the very first essential in his system was the 
cultivation of knowledge, especially natural science. 
But, by a strange irony of fate, the chapter of the 
‘ Great Learning ’ which was supposed to deal with 
this fundamental question has been lost, and what 
remains is occupied wdth the lesser details which 
appear as branches detached from the tree. The 
abortive attempts of later philosophers to deal with 
the phenomena of Nature are described in art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Chinese). 

The steps in the process of self-culture have 
already been enumerated ; the completion of know- 
ledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason 
that the scholar who has thus attained enlighten- 
ment can no longer be deceived by outward 
appearances or inward imaginings. Being thus 
freed from the deceptive influences of passion, 
emotion, fear, etc., he is able to rectify his heart, 
i.e. to restrain wayward thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies ; as a consequence, his outward actions 
are conformed to the highest ideals of propriety, 
i,e. the cultivation of the person ; and, from this 
point, he becomes a centre of influence which 
extends to his family, his State, etc., so that the 
whole Empire is made tranquil and happy. 

This may be said to be the Confucian gospel in a 
word, and it will be evident that it is based upon 
the conviction that man’s nature is originally 
^ood, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Con- 
fucius admitted that ‘by nature men are near^ 
alike ; by practice they get to be wide apart.’ It 
follows, therefore, that what is prescribed for 
rulers should also apply, in a measure, to the mass 
of the people ; they may not have the opportunity 
of pursuing their studies to the same degree, but all 
must share in the process of self -culture, and thus 
bear a part in the tranquillizing of the Empire, 
which is to be brought about by the regulation of 
the individual State, family, and person. 

In the family and social relations the recognition 
of a common brotherhood is to be the inspiration 
and obligation of all corporate life. ‘ Within the 
four seas all are brethren,’ and this is the idea 
which underlies (1) the principle of ‘ Benevolence,’ 
which is the first of the five cardinal virtues. 
Upon this follow : (2) ‘ Uprightness of Mind,’ i.e. 
the exhibition of moral excellence, as the word 
seems to denote ; (3) ‘ Propriety in Demeanour,’ 
the observance of convention, including the ortho- 
doxies of religious worship, etc. ; (4) ‘ Practical 
Sagacity,’ or ‘ Knowledge of Affairs ’ ; and (5) 

‘ Good Eaith.’ The whole may be combined in the 
word which may serve as a rule of life — Reciprocity 
or Considerateness, Le. ‘What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ These were 
to be regarded as the special characteristics of 
rulers ; but the five cardinal relations, upon which 
the whole social structure is based, were required 
of all classes, and were defined as those existing 
between sovereign and subject, father and son, 
elder brother and yoimger, husband and wife, 
friend and friend. Jilial conduct and its correlate 
of fraternal subordination may be described as the 
corner-stones of the system, for upon them depend 
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not only self-culture, but also the regulation of the 
family and the government of the State. It may 
have been for this reason that Confucius was will- 
ing to overlook the extravagant attention paid to 
ancestor-worship, because it served to emphasize 
his own doctrines of Divine right and the para- 
mount importance of acquiescence in the prevailing 
order. He anticipates St. Paul in saying, ‘ Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers 
. . . the powers that be are ordained of God* 
(Ho 13^). The appointment of a new ruler is 
described as the ‘ receiving of Heaven’s decree * ; 
every subject of the State must, therefore, accept 
his ordered place, and every member of the family, 
in like manner, must fulfil his part with loyal 
submission. There must be ' no contrariety * in 
the home or in the State ; no trespass beyond the 
appointed limits, no disruption of the social har- 
monies. This is the teaching of the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean,* which follows on the ^ Great Learning’ ; 
i.e. the avoidance of all eccentricity ^ or departure 
from the normal course as exemplified in Nature. 
Equilibrium and Harmony are the two essentials 
to happy social relations and a contented empire, 
Equilibrium being the negative side when the 
mind is not aroused by feeling or emotion, and 
Harmony the positive side when feeling is excited 
but acts in due accord with its environment. 

Amongst the factors which conduce towards 
correctness of conduct are included Poetry, which 
inspires to the attempting of noble deeds ; Cere- 
monials, by which the habit of correct action is 
established ; Music, which, if orthodox, produces 
an atmosphere congenial to the cultivation of 
virtue, and gives a finish to character j and Archery, 
which is recommended as exercising a moral dis- 
cipline. 

From the above it may be seen how little of a 
transcendental character there is in the teachings 
of Confucius. The process of self -culture must 
proceed independently of any spiritual aid, except 
m so far as the conventional rites of sacrifice may 
be considered as of such a nature — a supposition 
which appears to be negatived by the fact that to 
Confucius they were evidently of little objective 
value. 

The doctrines thus enumerated find illustration 
in the Analects^ or Counsels, of Confucius — a col- 
lection of acts and sayings attributed to him by 
his immediate disciples ; and they are represented 
in concrete form in the person of the ‘ princely 
man,* or ideal scholar, who is constantly held up 
as a standard of imitation, and a criterion of con- 
duct — an ideal which, by the way, Confucius 
himself disclaimed having attained. 

The principles of Confucius found further exposi- 
tion in the writings of Mencius (Mdng k'o, 372-289 
B.C.), who is accorded the title of ‘Second Sage,’ 
or the next in order of dignity to Confucius 
himself. The work which bears his name enlarges 
on the topics of Benevolence and Bighteousness, 
which formed the subject of his discussions with 
the rulers of the several States he visited and the 
disciples he gathered. But the most popular ex- 
ponent of Confucianism was Chu Hsi, or Chucius 
(A.D. 1130-1200), whose commentaries on the classi- 
cal books are now generally accepted as the highest 
standard of orthodoxy. Like Confucius, he pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that human nature is 
originally good, but applies his speculations to the 
hitherto unsolved problem of the origin of evil. 
So great has been the influence of Chucius upon 
modem thought in China, that ‘ Chucianism * might 
be substituted for ‘ Confucianism ’ as descriptive of 
the later development of the tenets of Confucius 
and his followers. 

4 . Secret of the success of Confucianism. — In 
view of what has been stated above as to the 


absence of religious motive in Confucianism, it 
may be asked how the system which is thus 
denominated attained its present popularity and 
general acceptance. As a matter of fact, Con- 
fucius utterly failed to convince his generation of 
the value of the methods he so ardently advocated. 
Outside of the circle of those who formed his school 
of disciples he appears to have had few admirers. 
No ruler of his day was prepared to put his opinions 
to the test ; only in the small sphere which he 
himself occupied, for a short period, in his own 
State of Lu, was he able to demonstrate their 
ractical character. His personal influence over 
is immediate followers must have been immense, 
though his family life was unfortunate ; but, when 
his despairing complaint of the non- appreciation of 
his doctrines and non-recognition of his character 
had been silenced by death, and after his favourite 
disciples had passed away, it seemed as if the very 
memory of the sage was about to perish. Many 
years elapsed before any national attempt to com- 
memorate him was initiated, but succeeding ages 
and dynasties have vied with one another in elevat- 
ing him in the scale of posthumous dignities, until, 
at the beginning of the present century, he was at 
last raised to the pre-eminent position of ‘ Co- 
assessor with Heaven and Earth.* 

No doubt the intense patriotism of Confucius 
was a feature which won the hearts of those who 
delighted to learn from him ; everything was sub- 
ordinated to the well-being of the distracted Empire, 
and to this end he was prepared to sacrifice his 
personal ambitions, and to subject himself to 
Ignominy and even physical danger. His doctrine 
of the Divine right of virtuous sovereigns, even 
though usurpers, was entirely congenial to the 
founders of later dynasties, such as the Han line of 
rulers, who were anxious to conciliate the student 
classes that had suffered so severely under the 
regime of the short-lived Ts’ing dynasty, and who 
sought to find justification for their claim to the 
supreme authority in the literature which their 
predecessors so greatly feared. The masses were 
well content with the abolition of the severe 
measures with which the first Empire (the Ts’ing) 
had familiarized them, and were prepared fco accept 
the new conditions. Hence it was the policy of 
the new rulers and the scholars to come to an 
understanding, and an active endeavour was made 
to restore the Confucian literature which survived 
the fires of Ts’ing, for such writings were now 
almost the sole survivors of the ancient records, 
and were regarded with a new interest and an 
ever growing veneration. The course of time 
served only to deepen the impression, though Con- 
fucianism did not succeed in obtaining exclusive 
recogmtion until long ages of conflict with Taoism 
and Buddhism had passed. The masses, too, were 
predisposed in favour of the Confucian system, not 
only because of its intrinsic excellence, but because 
it advocated the rights of the people, and aimed at 
individual happiness as well as at the larger issue 
of national tranquillity. Hence it was to the 
interest of all classes — the newly established rulers, 
the scholarly classes, and the majority of the 
people — that the system of Confucius should be 
accepted as a moral code, even though the feudal 
conditions to which it owed its birth, and for the 
amelioration of which it had been designed, had 
long passed away. The establishment of the 
Hanlin academy and of the system of literary 
examinations, during the T*ang dynasty (a.d. 765), 
had the effect of encouraging the study of the 
Confucian classics amongst all sections of society, 
since a complete knowledge of the text was required 
by those who presented themselves for examination 
with a view to official employment. 

5 . Defects of Confucianism. — The failure of 
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Confucianism to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
spiritual nature, its attitude of reserve on ques- 
tions affecting the unseen world, its silence with 
regard to sin and its remedy, and its equivocal 
references to the possibility and value of prayer — 
all these have had the etiect of paving the way for 
the introduction of Buddhism, with its doctrines of 
an Ail-merciful One, its spiritual aids and con- 
solations, its plans of salvation and theory of 
a ‘Western Paradise,’ and its recognition of 
woman’s place in its propaganda (cf. art. China 
[Buddhism in]). Here also is offered a field where 
Christianity, when once relieved of the prejudice 
and suspicion which now encompass it, will find a 
place and a welcome, and the true Sage whom 
Confucius dimly outlined, the true ‘ Coming One ’ 
of whom the Buddha prophesied, will be recognized 
in Jesus Christ, in whom alone the highest defini- 
tion of brotherhood is exhibited, and in whom 
alone fatherhood, in the ultimate sense, is pro- 
pounded — the Fatherhood of God, whose offspring 
is not limited to the confines of the four seas, but 
embraces ‘ all nations of men ’ who ‘ dwell on all 
the face of the earth ’ (Ac 17^) ; in whom also is 
found that motive power which can compensate 
for the weaknesses and disabilities of a corrupted 
human nature, and can enable men to attain to the 
highest perfection — a standard far transcending 
that which Confucius had in mind when he enun- 
ciated his great axiom, ‘ Rest in the highest 
excellence.’ ^ 
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W. Gilbert Walshe. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.— I. The name.— 

The term ‘ Congregational ’ came into general use 
about the beginning of the great Civil War in 
England, and contemporaneously in New England, 
as descriptive of a form of Church polity in which 
the local congregation is the unit of organiza- 
tion and the source of ecclesiastical government 
{e.g. Richard Mather, An Apologie, London, 1643 
[written 1639], p, 6, and generally in the litera- 
ture of the succeeding years). From the last de- 
cade of the 16th cent, its adherents had been 
nick-named ‘ Brownists,’ from Robert Browne (see 
Brownish). Against this name they protested 
(e.g. A True Confession, Amsterdam, 1596, title ; 
An Apologeticall Narration, London, 1643, p. 24). 
They were also called ‘ Separatists,’ because of 
their withdrawal from the English Establishment. 
The title ‘ Independency ’ was attached to the 
system at about the same time as that of ‘ Con- 
gregationalism ’ (in 1642), and, though an object 
of early protest (e.g. An ApologeticcUl Narration, 
p. 23), long remained its usual designation in 
Great Britain, though it is now generally sup- 
planted by ‘ Congregationalism.’ In America it 
was never in use. ‘ Congregationalist,’ as a title 
of the adherents of the polity, is encountered in 
1692 (C. Mather, Blessed Unions, Boston) ; and 
‘ Congregationalism,’ in 1716 (I. Mather, Disguisz- 
1 Of. J. Iverach, Is Cod Knowable «, 1884, p. 112 f. 


tion on Ecclesiastical Councils, Boston, p. vi). 
As a polity, Congregationalism is much more 
wide-spread than the Congregational name. The 
Baptists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Disciples of 
Christ, the Unitarians of the United States, as 
weD as certain sections of the Adventists and of 
the Lutherans, are congregationally governed. In 
this article, however, only that group of Churches 
to which the name ‘ Congregational ’ is attached 
by historic, popular, and official usage, will be 
considered. 

2 . Fundamental principles. — Early Congrega- 
tionalism was a product of the devotion of the Re- 
formation epoch to the Bible. That period exalted 
the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. 
If the Scriptures teach fully all that it is requisite 
for men to know or believe, and all duties of the 
Christian life, it was but logical to raise the ques- 
tion whether they did not also contain a complete 
and authoritative guide as to the nature, organiza- 
tion, officering and administration of the Christian 
Church. It was the conviction that the Bible con- 
tains such a pattern that gave rise to Congre- 
gationalism. 

‘The partes of Church-Government are all of them exactly 
described in the word of God . . . soe that it is not left in the 
power of men, officers, Churches, or any state in the world to 
add, or diminish, or alter any thin^ in the least measure 
therem ’ {Cambridge Platform, 1648, ch. i. ; see also A True 
Confession, 1596, of the London-Amsterdam Church, ch. xx.). 

Examining the Scriptures, therefore, in the light 
of the knowledge of their age, and under a pro- 
found conviction of an inspiration which made 
every portion a word of God, the Congrega- 
tionalists of the 16th and 17th cents, denied the 
existence of national or territorial Churches ; and, 
while holding that the invisible Church ‘ con- 
teyneth in it all the Elect of God that have bin, 
are, or shal be ’ {A True Description, Dort, 1589, 
p. i), affirmed that none but local associations 
of experiential Christians are^ visible Churches. 
Each of these Churches has Christ as its immediate 
and only Head. Each ‘hath powre and com- 
mandement to elect and ordeine their own minis- 
terie,’ as well as ‘ to receive in or to cut off anie 
member’ {A True Confession, chs. xxiii. andxxiv.). 
Each local church is therefore a completely self- 
governing body. 

There can be no doubt that early Oongreg-ationalism felt a 
mystical conviction, not now characteristic ot it, that Christ ia 
in so real and true a sense the Head of each church of TTi'g dis- 
ciples, and they are so one with Him by covenant, that the 
acts of such a church, though those of human agents, are in 
vital reality His acts, whether in the admittance of members, 
the choice of officers, or the administration of discipline. 

That which distinguishes between a chance assem- 
blage of Christian people and a church is that the 
members of the local congregation are united into 
church -estate by ‘ a willing covenant made with 
their God ’ and with one another (R. Browne, 
A Books which sheweth, Middelburg, 1582, p. 3). 

‘ A company becomes a Church, by joyning in 
Covenant’ (R. Mather, An Apologie, p. 5). Yet 
this covenant is not necessarily formal, though 
it is more desirable that it he so, for ‘ wee con- 
ceive the substance of it is kept where there 
is a real agreement and consent of a company 
of faithful persons to meet constantly together 
in one congregation for the publick worship of 
God and their mutnall edification ’ {Cambridge 
Platform, ch. iv.). The only fit persons to enter 
into such a covenant, and hence the only proper 
church-members, are those of personal religious 
experience ; but, by a comparison with the 
Abrahamic covenant of Gn Vr, early Congrega- 
tionalists argued that the children of such covenant- 
ing members were included in the parents’ covenant 
and were themselves therefore church - members. 
The status of such children, when grown to 
maturity and not conscious of a personal religious 
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faith, was a sore puzzle to New England Congrega- 
tionalism from the middle of the 17th to the 
end of the ISth cent., and led to the strenuous 
controversies known as the Half-Way Covenant 
discussions ; hut the belief of Congregationalism 
has always been that the true material of church- 
membership is to be found only in conscious and 
purposeful Christian discipleship. 

Such a local church as has been described should 
have no officers but those of NT example — 
‘pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, helpers ’ (A Tmte 
Confession, ch. xix.)- The ‘pastor^ ‘ hath the 
guift of exhorting and applying especiallie ’ ; 
the ‘ teacher ’ that ‘ of teaching especiallie ’ (H. 
Browne, A Booke which sheweth, p. 32). Both 
preached, though the teacher gave special atten- 
tion to doctrinal exposition. Both administered 
the sacraments. The ‘ ruling elder ’ was a dis- 
ciplinary officer, reckoned to the ministry, whose 
‘ work is to joyn with the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule which are distinct from 
the ministry of the word and sacraments’ {Cam- 
bridge Platform^ ch. vii. ). Only in the absence of 
pastor and teacher could the ruling elder preach, 
and in no case could he administer the sacra- 
ments. All three officers, known as ‘ teaching ’ 
and ‘ ruling ’ elders, were chosen by the congrega- 
tion they served, and, in earliest Congregational- 
ism, were ordained by representatives of the | 
congregation. Ordination, being considered but 
the recognition of a charge in a particular church, 
was to be repeated at each fresh entrance into 
office. But by the time that the Cambridge 
Platform was adopted, in 1648, custom was chang- 
ing, and ordination was passing from the member- 
ship of the particular church to the hands of those 
already in the ministry. ‘ In such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, wee 
see not why imposition of hands may not be per- 
formed by the elders of other churches’ {ib, ch. 
ix.). Ordinations by the membership of the local 
church ceased soon after the middle of the 17th 
century. Two other classes of officers were recog- 
nized as to be chosen by the church. Of these the 
more iniportant were ‘deacons,’ whose work was 
‘ to receive the offrings of the church, gifts given 
to the church, and to keep the treasury of the 
church, and therewith to serve the tables which 
the church is to provide for, as the Lord's table, 
the table of the ministers, and of such as are in 
necessitie’ {Cambridge Platform, oh. vix.). Theo- 
retically desirable were ‘ helpers ’ or ‘ widows ’ 

‘ to minister in the church in giving attendance 
to the sick ’ {ib.) ; but, though an instance or two 
of their appointment may be found in early Eng- 
lish Congregational practice, none held office in 
New England. 

Each local church was from the first free to 
express its faith in its own language, and to make 
such tests for admittance to its membership as it 
chose. Congregationalists from the beginning felt, 
however, that churches had relations of fellowship 
one with another, which were generally pictured 
as those of sisterhood in a common family of God. 

‘There be synodes or meetings of sundrie churches, which 
are when the weaker churches aeeke helpe of the stronger, for 
deciding or redressing of matters, or else the °^rnn::or looke to 
them for redresse ’ (B. Browne, A Booke . >v '7i, p. 30). 

‘Allthough churches be distinct, and nia}' not he 

confounded one with another ; and equall, and therfore have 
not dominion one over another ; yet all the churches ought to 
preserve church-communion one with another’ (Cambridae 
Platform, ch. xv.). 

The two principles of local autonomy and fel- 
lowship have always been the foci of Congrega- 
tionalism, and the latter has preserved it from 
Independency. The principle of fellowship gave 
rise almost at the settlement of New England to 
the occasional council — a meeting of pastors and 


lay delegates from such churches as the church 
seeking advice chooses to summon, called to give 
counsel in such matters as the ordination, installa- 
tion, and dismissal of ministers, cases of discipline 
beyond the power of the local church to control, 
and similar ecclesiastical exigencies. Such councils 
have always been a feature of American Congre- 
gational practice, though not employed in Great 
Britain. 

3 . Present Congregational principles and 
organization. — Early Congregationalism, as thus 
described, has undergone much modification in 
detail, though its essential features still remain 
unaltered. Modern Congregationalism, like its 
prototype, still conceives of the Church as a local 
company of experiential Christians, autonomous, 
yet owing fellowship to sister churches. But it 
does not find, as its early leaders did, any hard 
and fast pattern of the Church in the Scriptures. 
It would emphasize the congregational as a de- 
sirable, rather than as the only rightful, polity. 
Congregationalism sees the merits of that polity 
in its democracy, its voluntaryism, its capacity 
to develop full, rounded, Christian manhood and 
womanhood, its freedom, and its flexibility. The 
number of officers supposed by early Congrega- 
tionalism to be required by Scripture proved long 
ago beyond the power of a small congregation to 
maintain. Though instances of the ‘ teacher ’ and 
‘ruling elder’ continued late into the 18th cent., 
and a single example of the ‘ ruling elder ’ may be 
found in the 19th, most Congregational churcnes, 
on either side of the Atlantic, had before the close 
of the 17th cent, reduced their officers to a pastor 
I and several deacons. These are the chief officers 
of a Congregational church at the present time. 
Of comparatively modern growth are such addi- 
ditional officers as a superintendent of the Sunday 
School, a treasurer, a choir-master, and the like. 
Only the pastor is now ordinarily ordained. In a 
few churches deaconesses have been recently intro- 
duced, and, in most, several members are chosen, 
usually annually, to serve with the pastor and 
deacons as an executive committee by which the 
admittance of members and other ecclesiastical 
business are primarily considered, though with ulti- 
mate reference, on its recommendation, to the 
whole body of the church. 

The larger fellowship of the churches is ex- 
pressed not only in the occasional councils, char- 
acteristic of the United States, of which mention 
has been made, but in a close-knit network of 
regularly recurrent meetings in which larger or 
smaller groups of churches are represented. Some 
‘ Associations ’ came into existence in Great Britain 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and probably 
survived the vicissitudes of the Bestoration ; but, 
beginning with that of Devonshire, organized in 
1785, county ‘ Associations ’ spread rapidly through 
England. The desire for a larger expression of 
fellowship found embodiment in the additional 
organization of a ‘ Union ’ for Scotland in 1812, 
and for England and Wales in 1832. The latter 
now meets twice a year. In the United States, 
the first voluntary ministerial ‘ Association ’ was 
formed in Cambridge, Mass., in 1690. In Con- 
necticut, ‘ Consociations ’ of ministers and lay 
delegates were organized in 1709. The system of 
meetings representative of churches by pastors 
and lay delegates was not generally introduced, 
however, till the early years of the 19ih century. 
It is now universal in American Congregation«al- 
ism. A variety of nomenclature exists, but uni- 
formity is now being sought, so that the local 
groups into which churches are confederated shall 
be known as ‘ Associations,’ and the larger State- 
wide organizations as ‘Conferences.’ After pre- 
liminary gatherings representative of the Congre* 
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gationalism of the United States as a whole, held 
m Albany, N.Y., in 1852, and in Boston, Mass., 
in 1865, the ‘ National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States ’ was formed 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1871, and has met triennially 
since. Similar organizations exist in Canada and 
the British colonies. In 1891, an International 
Council, representative of world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism, met in London, and subsequent sessions 
were held in Boston in 1899, and in Edinburgh in 
1908. 

None of these representative bodies, though 
composed of delegates fi-om the churches, pos- 
sesses judicial or legislative authority. Their 
action is purely advisory ; but such action, in 
actual practice, carries great weight. An im- 
portant function discharged by the local Associa- 
tions in Great Britain and America is that of 
certification of mirdsterial good-standing ; and 
efforts are being made in America to constitute 
the local Association the regular ordaining body 
instead of the occasional council. 

4 . Relation to the State. — Original Congrega- 
tionalism denied the existence of a State Church, 
and practised voluntaryism in church maintenance 
and ministerial support. As a party of protest it 
could not do otherwise. At the same time it held, i 
with Calvinism in general, that civil rulers ought 
* to establish and mayntein by their lawes every 
part of God’s word, his pure relligion and true 
ministerie ’ (A True Confession, ch. xxxix. ). It I 
was natural, therefore, that wherever Congre- • 
gationalism became the dominant faith, it entered ! 
into an intimacy of association with the State, not ! 
wholly justified, perhaps, by a strict construction 
of its principles. The political history of England 
afforded few such opportunities. Under Cromwell, 
Congregationalists enjoyed some State patronage ; 
and, in 1658, a council of the Congregational 
Churches of England, the ‘ Savoy Synod,°met in 
London with Governmental approval, though not 
directly called by the Government, its work being 
a revision of the Westminster Confession and a 
statement of polity. From the Restoration to the 
present day Congregationalism has not been in a 

S Dsition to receive Governmental support in Great 
ritain, and therefore counts voluntaryism among 
its cardinal principles. 

In the New England colonies the situation was 
widely different. In Massachusetts the political 
francmse was from 1631 to 1664 confined by law 
to members of Congregational churches. In New 
Haven Colony it was similarly restricted from 
1639 to 1665. Between 1638 and 1655 all the 
Congregational colonies of New England passed 
statutes basing ministerial support on universal 
taxation. The colonial legislatures, though main- 
taining the theory of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
were really the ultimate bodies of appeal m 
ecclesiastical controversies. By civil authority 
‘ Synods ’ were called, composed of ministers and 
representatives of churches, to discuss doctrinal 
and administrative problems in 1637, 1646, 1662, 
1679, 1708, and 1741. The Congregational churches 
were a real ‘ Establishment,’ from the support of 
which Episcopalians were not relieved in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut till 1727, and Baptists 
and Quakers not till 1728 and 1729. This con- 
nexion with the State continued in Connecticut 
till 1818, and in Massachusetts till 1834. Since 
then, in America, Congregationalism has had 
purely voluntary support ; but voluntaryism has 
never been a fundamental contention in America 
as in Great Britain, American Congregationalists 
have, however, cheerfully acquiesced in the separa- 
tion of Church and State characteristic of the 
United States. 

S. Continental antecedents. — It is difficult to 


estimate the possible influence of the more radical 
Continental parties of the Reformation age in the 
origin of Congregationalism. Their direct con- 
nexion it is impossible to demonstrate, and Eng- 
lish Congregationalism seems far more a radical 
growth put of English Puritanism than any effect 
of Continental discussions. Nevertheless, the fact 
deserves notice that many of the most character- 
istic positions of Congregationalism were antici- 
pated by the radicals of the Reformation age, 
notably the Anabaptists (see art. Anabaftism). 

Originating in Switzerland in 1523 or 1524, and apparently 
arising nearly contemporaneously in other parts of the Continent, 
the Anabaptists were known chiefly for their rejection of infant 
baptism, their chiliastic hopes, their condemnation of oaths, 
their opposition to war, their denial to Christian disciples of 
the right to hold civil office, and their criticism of the August- 
inian theology. Congregationalism followed them in none of 
these things. But they also held that the Church is made up 
of local congregations of experiential Christians, and that each 
congregation is self-governing, and is empowered in democratic 
fashion hy the suflfrages of its members to choose and ordain 
its own officers and administer its own discipline. They held 
that the Bible is the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
In these principles Congregationalism agreed with them. 
Brawn mostly from the ignorant lower orders of the popula- 
tion, though not "Without a few educated leaders, the Anabap- 
tists were severely persecuted by Catholics and Protestants 
alike ; and, in the opinion of their opponents, the movement 
bore its appropriate fruitage in the frightful fanaticism in 
Munster in 1634-1535. The fanatical element was only a frac- 
tion of the Anabaptist party, however, and notably under the 
lead of Menno Simons (1492-1669) it grew in orderly fashion, 
especially in the Netherlands, where it obtained protection 
from William the Silent, and became wide-spread among the 
artisan classes. The terrible wars with Spam through which 
the Netherlands independence was achieved drove thousands of 
Protestant Dutch and Walloon working-men to England, where 
they constituted a not inconsiderable element in the population 
of London, and more than half the inhabitants of Norwich — 
cities intimately identified with the beginnings of Congrega- 
tionalism — at the very time when Congregationalism had its 
origin. It is not probable that any large portion of the Nether- 
lands exiles were Anabaptists, but there were Anabaptists 
among them ; and it is not impossible that some more or less 
unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist ideas may have prepared 
the way for Congregationalism. Of this, however, there is no 
direct proof, though the similarity between some of the prin- 
ciples of the Anabaptists and those of the Congregationalists 
makes the question of a connexion an interesting problem. 

6 , History. — The beginnings of Congregational- 
ism, so far as they can be definitely traced, were 
associated with Puritanism, of which it was the 
most radical expression. The form of the Church 
caused relatively little discussion in the early 
years of the English Reformation, and, when dis- 
cussion arose, it was forced by practical rather 
than by theoretical considerations. England pre- 
sented a most difficult problem at the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth. A clergy and a popula- 
tion, a great proportion of whom, while eager to 
maintain England for Englishmen, were averse to 
any considerable doctrinal changes, had accepted 
with outward conformity the restoration of a uni- 
form service in the English tongue, and admitted 
the royal supremacy over the Church. 

From a Governmental point of view it was eminently wise to 
make the transition from Roman Catholicism as easy as pos- 
sible, and to keep as many of the ancient clergy in office as 
would acquiesce in the new institutions, without inquiring too 
minutely into their spiritual fitness. Prom the religious stand- 
point, however, such a course was extremely distasteful, 
especially to those more earnest Protestants who, like many 
who had gone into exile under Queen Mary, had drawn their 
ideals from Geneva. These men desired the abolition of such 
vestments and ceremonies as seemed to them calculated to 
preserve what they deemed Roman superstitions. They wished 
to see an earnest, educated, preaching mmistry established in 
every parish, and to institute a vigorous discipline by which 
the Church could be purged from unworthy members. They 
were soon nick-named ‘ Puritans.’ Their attempts to effect these 
results, especially the modification of vestments and cere- 
monies, encountered the opposition of Elizabeth and her 
spiritual agents, the bishops — an opposition based in large 
measure on a desire to avoid controversy and civil discord. 
But this opposition aroused further questioning, which ushered 
in a second stage of Puritanism. Men, of whom Thomas Cart- 
wright (1636-1603) was typical, began to ask whether a form of 
Church government that opposed reforms which seemed to 
them so desirable was Divinely warranted. By 1569, Cart- 
wright, who became that year Lady Margaret professor of 
Divinity in Cambridge, was attacking the constitution of the 
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Church of England itself, and urging its further reformation 
along lines essentially borrowed from Presbyterianism as it 
liad been developed under the influence of Calvin and his dis- 
c.ples. This seemed to him and to his party the Scriptural model 
or what a Church should be. Cartwright held to the existence 
of a national Church. The disafiected Puritan w^as not to 
separate from it , but to labour in it to introduce as much of 
what he believed to be Gospel order and discipline as he might, 
and to wait for the strong hand of civil authority to reform the 
often-altered Church of England into full conformity to what 
he deemed the Divine pattern. To come out from it and to 
round different churches was no part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian. These views of Cartwright represented the opinions of 
the vast majority of Puritans down to the Great Rebellion. 

To the more radical thinkers of the time this con- 
dition of things seemed intolerable. They would 
come out from the Church and organize at once as 
they believed the Church should be organized. 
They were ' Separatists.’ Such was an obscure 
company of which Richard Fitz was pastor, which 
was arrested in Plumber’s Hall, London, 19th 
June 1567, and has often been called ‘the first 
Congregational Church.’ But their Congrega- 
tionalism, though evident, was not systematically 
developed. The first careful theoretic exponent 
of Congregationalism was Robert Browne (1550 ?- 
1633), whose life and doctrines are considered in 
art. Brownism. Whether through the influence 
(T his books, or as an indexjendent illustration of 
the same tendencies which led Browne to separa- 
tion, a similar movement soon showed itself in 
London, under the leadership of a radical Puritan 
clergyman, John Greenwood (?--1593), and a lawyer 
of ability, Henry Barrowe (1546 ?-1593). Arrested 
in 1587, they were yet able to write from their 
prison treatises of which Barrowe’s A Brief e Dis- 
coverie of the False Churchy 1590, is the most im- 
portant. Their sympathizers increased, however, 
and, in 1592, a Congregational Church was formed 
in London, or, if organized four or five years 
earlier, as is possible, was then more definitely 
established, with Francis Johnson (1562-1618) as 
its ‘ gastox ’ and Greenwood as its * teacher.’ This 
activity excited the authorities. On 6th April 
1593,^ Barrowe and Greenwood were hanged for 
denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the rest of the church was gradually driven into 
exile. It found a refuge in Amsterdam, where 
its experience proved stormy owing to exaggerated 
attempts to enforce discipline. 

The same causes which had resulted in the move- 
ments in which Browne and Barrowe were leaders 
induced a company of advanced Puritans in Gains- 
borough and the region about Scrooby to organize 
two Separatist churches, probably late in 1605 or 
early in 1606. Of that in Gainsborough, Rev. 
John Smyth C~1612) was the leader ; and in 
that meeting in the home of William Brewster 
(1560?-1644), postmaster in Scrooby, Rev. Richard 
Clyfton, Rev. John Robinson (1576 ?-1625), and the 
youthful William Bradford (1590-1657), in addition 
to Brewster himself, were the most prominent. 
Compelled to leave England, both congregations 
found, a refuge in Amsterdam, where Smyth and 
his associates adopted Baptist principles. The 
Scrooby exiles, rmder the lead of Robinson, re- 
moved, in 1609, to Leyden ; but, being anxious to 
live on English soil, even across the Atlantic, a 
minority of the church, under the spiritual over- 
sight of ‘ riding elder ’ William Brewster, made 
the voyage in the Mayflower^ and established the 
colony of Plymouth in New England in 1620, 
Meanwhile, in 1616, a Congregational church, 
which still exists, was founded in the Southwark 
district of London by Rev. Henry Jacob (1563- 
1624), who had been a member of the Leyden 
congregation. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Congrega- 
tionalism would have developed in power on either 
side of the Atlantic had it not been for the stimulus 
of the great Puritan struggle with Charles i. 


Puritan thought, despairing of securing the re- 
forms desired in England, inclined to seek the 
New World to which t^he Scrooby-Leyden Pilgrims 
had already shown the way. In 1628 the advance- 
guard of Puritan emigration, under John Endicott, 
landed in Salem, Massachusetts. On 4th March 
1629 the royal charter creating the ‘ Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ’ was sealed. The 
same year the Salem colony was largely reinforced. 
In 1630 no fewer than 1000 persons left old Eng- 
land for the new, and the emigration ran full tide 
till the advent of the Long Parliament in 1640 
changed the political situation in the homeland. 
To the Massachusetts colony of 1629, Connecticut 
was added in 1635-1636, and New Haven in 1638. 
These settlers were Puritans, not Separatists. 
They were, many of them, men of wealth and 
position, and they had among them a large pro- 
portion of well-educated, influential ministers. 
Yet the remarkable fact is that, on their arrival 
in the new land, they organized their ecclesiastical 
institutions, beginning with the church in Salem 
in 1629, essentially on the model of Separatist 
Plymouth. The explanation is that the Scripture 
model of Church government seemed to them that 
which Separatism had already anticipated, and, 
under the freedom of the plastic conditions of new 
settlements, they created churches of practically 
the same type as the earlier Separatist congrega- 
tions. But, as has been indicated in the section 
on the relations of Congregationalism to the State, 
these New England churches became a real Estab- 
lishment, and enjoyed State support in a manner 
for which the earlier Separatism never had oppor- 
tunity, and which it repudiated in principle. The 
history of Congregationalism in 17th-cent. New 
England was largely that of growth in numbers by 
reason of the slow increase of the population, of a 
declining religious enthusiasm, and of discussions 
arising from the development of polity. Education 
was fostered not only by lesser schools, but by the 
founding of Harvard College in 1636, and of Yale 
College in 1701. There was little doctrinal division, 
all the churches representing the current Puritan 
Calvinism, and there was remarkable uniformity 
in organization, worship, and method. 

Congregationalism made slow progress in Eng- 
land from its permanent establishment in South- 
wark in 1616 to the meeting of the Long Parliament 
in 1640. Its chief representatives found refuge in 
New England or in the Netherlands. But, with 
the outbreak of the struggle between King and 
Parliament, and the return of a number of the 
exiles, it grew very rapidly. Though the ’West- 
minster Assembly, which began its sessions in 
1643, was overwhelmingly Presbyterian, it in- 
cluded five determined Congregationalists and 
several at least partial adherents. The desire 
of Cromwell and the army for a large tolera- 
tion was favourable to the spread of Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationalists were appointed to 
many important ecmesiastical and educational posts 
under the Protectorate, and enjoyed the cordial 
favour of Cromwell. The Savoy Synod, held in 
London in 1658, gathered the representatives of 
120 churches. Congregationalists suflered with 
other Nonconformists from the repressive policy 
of the Restoration, but their churches were not 
extinguished, and at the Revolution in 1689 the 
Toleration Act secured them legal standing, under 
rather onerous conditions, in common with other 
Dissenters. The enthusiasm of the epoch of the 
struggle between King and Parliament and of the 
Commonwealth was spent, and Congregationalism 
shared in the spiritual decline of the first half of 
the 18th century. It was touched, however, bufc 
slightly by the Arian and Socinian defection that 
made such inroads on contemporary English Pres- 
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byterianism. During the latter half of the 18th 
cent, it felt with increasing power the stimulus of 
the great Evangelical movement which the Wesleys 
and Whitefield had initiated, and experienced a 
profound spiritual re-aw'akenmg which led to rapid 
growth. County Associations were generally estab- 
lished between 1785 and 1810. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, nominally an undenominational 
organization for carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
but increasingly Congregational in constituency, 
came into being in 1795. The Home Missionary 
Society was organized in 1819, and the Colonial 
Missionary Society in 1836. The year 1832 saw 
the formation of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. The period from that time 
to the present has been one of healthful growth 
and spiritual fruitfulness. 

In Scotland, Congregationalism did not gain a 
permanent foothold till the last decade of the 18th 
cent., when it won its way as the supporter of a 
warm, evangelical type of piety and preaching. 
Its hold on the Scottish people has been relatively 
small, but it has proved a vigorous force in the 
religious life of the nation. 

The earlier part of the 18th cent, witnessed a 
decline in the spiritual vigour of Congregationalism 
in America as in England. From this condition in 
America it was powerfully aroused by the ‘ Great 
Awakening’ in 1740-1742, through the preaching 
of George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, and other 
promoters of the revivals. The ‘Awakening’ led 
to division of sentiment, though not to actual 
separation, in the New England churches — the 
‘ Old Lights ’ opposing its methods, which the 
‘ New Lights ’ favoured. With Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758) a great theological development began, 
essentially Calvinistic in fundamentals, but with 
no little modification of historic Calvinism. This 
was continued by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), 
Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Jonathan Edwards 
the younger (1745-1801), Nathanael Emmons (1746- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathaniel W. 
Taylor (1786-1858), and others, and produced the 
most distinctive school of theolo^ that America 
has originated. In the Revolutionary War the 
Congregational churches sympathized warmly with 
the colonial cause. The year 1792 saw the be- 
ginning of a great epoch of revivals, which con- 
tinued to recur at intervals till 1858. By 1800, 
Congregationalism, which had been practically 
confined to New England, began to spread west- 
ward with the settlement of the country, and the 
process was initiated which has resulted in the 
establishment of nearly three-quarters of the 

resent Congregational churches of the United 

tates beyond New England borders. 

By 1815 a Unitarian movement, the roots of which 
ran back into the 18th cent., was felt especially in 
Massachusetts, and resulted in a separation, which 
still continues, from the main Congregational body. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in 1810 to do the work 
indicated in its title. Home missionary work 
was begun by State bodies, commencing with 
Connecticut in 1774, and resulted, in 1826, in the 
formation of a Home Missionary Society of national 
scope. The American Missionary Association, 
which has laboured chiefly among the Negroes 
and the Indians, came into being in 1846 ; and 
the Congregational Church Building Society dates 
from 1853. 

World- wide Congregationalism has expressed its 
fellowship in International Councils, of which 
previous mention has been made. 

7 . Beliefs. — Congregationalism has been a system 
of Church polity rather than a peculiar form of 
faith. In its early history it stood, in common 
with Puritanism in general, on the basis of 


Calvinism. The Cambridge Synod in New Eng- 
land, in 1648, approved the doctrinal portions of 
the Westminster Confession ; and the Savoy Synod 
in London, ten years later, expressed a like con- 
currence, except for slight modifications. The 
‘New England Theology’ of the 18th and 19th 
cents., whatever its departures from earlier Cal- 
vinism, belonged to the Calvinistic school. It 
regarded itself as an improved or ‘ consistent ’ 
Calvinism. The Declaration adopted by the 
Union of the Congregational Churches of England 
and Wales in 1833 is distinctly, though mildly, 
Calvinistic. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States, held 
in Boston in 1865, was with difhculty prevented 
from adopting a declaration that the faith of the 
Churches was ‘that which is commonly known 
among us as Calvinism.’ The Declaration was 
frustrated by the determined efforts of those who 
deprecated any party shibboleth. But the later 
years of the 19th cent, witnessed a rapid decline of 
interest in the older doctrinal discussions. The 
‘Declaration’ adopted by the National Council 
at Oberlin, in 1871, was designed by its omissions 
to make the way easy for those of Arminian sym- 
pathies. The ‘ Creed,’ prepared in 1883 by a com- 
mission appointed by the National Council, main- 
tains the same neutrality between Calvinism and 
Arminianism. It will be remembered that these 
various expressions of belief have the value only 
of testimonies, each local church being free to 
declare its faith in its own way. Since the last of 
them was set forth, however, the Congregational 
churches, in common with Protestantism generally, 
have been passing through a period of theological 
re-statement — the result of Biblical criticism, of 
the wide prevalence of an evolutional view of 
history, of the new emphasis on the Divine im- 
manence, and of a quickened conception of social 
service as a main aim of the Christian life, whether 
of individuals or of Churches. No body of Chris- 
tians has on the whole been more willing to 
welcome these newer views than the Congrega- 
tionalists, but the degree in which they have been 
accepted varies widely in different churches. It is 
not sufficient, however, to disturb their sense of 
fellowship and of continuity with their historic 
past, or the broad fundamental outlines of their 
conception of the meaning of the Gospel. 

8 . Worship. — The Congregational churches, at 
their origin, shared to the full the Puritan objec- 
tions to ceremonies and vestments which seemed 
to savour of Romanism, and, like the more radical 
Puritans in general, they rejected fixed forms of 
prayer. They long confined the hymns of their 
services to rhymed portions of Scripture. It w'as 
not till the first half of the 18th cent., through the 
influence of the English Congregational hymn- 
writer, Rev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), that this 
prejudice against hymns ‘ of human composition ’ 
gradually broke down. The typical Congrega- 
tional service of the 17th cent, began with a prayer 
in words of the minister’s own choosing, followed 
by the reading of Scripture, generally with com- 
ments verse by verse, then the singing of a psalm, 
the sermon, a second free prayer, a second psalm, 
and the benediction. This order was slightly 
modified, very possibly through the influence of 
the Westminster Directory^ so that the sequence 
became commonly a brief prayer of invocation, 
reading of the Scriptures, usually without com- 
ment, singing, a ‘long prayer,’ the sermon, prayer, 
singing, and the benediction. This remained the 
almost universal order till within half a century, 
and still constitutes an approximate outline of 
Congregational worship. The last few decades 
have witnessed a large use of responsive readings, 
anthems, and other efi’orts at the ‘ enrichment ’ of 
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service, and the individual freedom of each con- 
gregation makes possible a considerable variety of 
usage. Opposition to some use of fixed forms of 
prayer is waning, but Congregational worship is 
still non -liturgical in its fundamental character. 
The Lord’s Supper has been observed since the 
early days of Congregationalism at intervals of a 
month or two months. Till near the close of the 
18th cent. Congregational worship involved two 
services, such as have been described, each Sunday, 
and in large towns a mid-week 'lecture,’ which 
was really another sermon. About the end of 
the 18th cent, the 'prayer-meeting’ was generally 
introduced for the cultivation of the Christian life 
— by prayer. Scripture exposition, singing, and 
informal addresses, under the presidency of the 
pastor, but with free participation by the laity. 
It has been ever since a feature of congregational 
worship, but its successful maintenance, save in 
times of unusual religious interest, is generally 
regarded as one of the most difficult of pastoral 
problems. 

9 . Characteristics. — Congregationalism has al- 
ways favoured education, both in the pulpit and 
in the pew. In England many ' academies ’ were 
founded after the Toleration Act and throughout 
the 18th century. A number of these have become 
flourishing ‘colleges,’ their aim being to train a 
learned ministry and to provide the higher educa- 
tion for laymen which ecclesiastical tests, now 
abrogated, then made unattainable in the Univer- 
sities. In the United States the Congregationalists 
have been foremost among religious bodies in plant- 
ing colleges and fostering schools. The Congrega- 
tional spirit has not been sectarian, however, and 
these institutions have been freely opened, and 
have not been used as a means of denominational 
propaganda. 

Congregationalists have been greatly interested 
in home and foreign missions. The eftbrts of the 
Kev. John Eliot (1604--1690), begun in 1646, for 
the conversion of the Massachusetts Indians, led 
to the incorporation by the Long Parliament, in 
1649, of the first English Foreign Missionary 
Society, the ‘President and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New England.’ The 
establishment of the London Missionary Society 
in 1795 and of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions in 1810 has already 
been noted. 

The flexibility of Congregationalism has made 
it easy to try experiments in methods of Chris- 
tian work, and these churches, as a whole, have 
always been ready to welcome novel activities 
which seemed to promise greater usefulness in 
Christian service. 

10 . Problems. — The problems of Congregational- 
ism are those of democracy generally. That which 
is most pressing is how to secure efficiency without 
sacrificing democratic liberty. Congregationalism 
has proved itself admirably adapted to rural con- 
ditions among a homogeneous population of intelli- 
gence. It has been less successful in cities where 
contrasts in wealth and education are extreme. 
Each church being a self-governing, democratic 
community, there is always danger that those con- 
gregations in the more needy parts of a city will be 
unduly weak in resources both of money and of men 
of ability. Congregationalism endeavours, with 
^rtial success, to counteract this tendency by 
Home Missionary aid and superintendence. Inhere 
is also_ the peril, in city communities, where con- 
gregations are gathered largely by elective affinity, 
that a church may become essentially a religious 
club. As in all democratic bodies, union for 
strategic advance is often accomplished at the 
cost of undue effort, or is not achieved at all. In 
order to make itself more efficient in these re- 


spects, without forfeiting the essential autonomy 
of the local church, Congregationalism, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is at present dis- 
playing a centralizing tendency. The advisory 
powers of Associations are being extended and 
increased, and a system of superintendency, by 
committees or individuals, without judicial or 
mandatory powers, but with large advisory influ- 
ence, is in process of development. The watch- 
word of this movement, now felt on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is ‘a more efficient Congrega- 
tionalism. ’ 

II. Statistics. — In the statistics of Congrega- 
tionalism only those who have become church- 
members by a profession of personal Christian 
experience are included. The figures, it is usually 
thought, must be multiplied five-fold to represent 
the total number of adherents. 

In the following table only church -members are 
included : 


Countries. 

Churches, 

Chapels, 

and 

Stations. 

Church 

Members. 

Sunday- 

School 

Scholars- 

England and Wales . 

4,652 

469,147 

676,786 

Scotland 

211 

36,920 

84,621 

Ireland 

40 

2,262 

4,621 

Channel Islands . 

12 

333 

444 

Canada — 

Nova Scotia 

21 

SSI 

733 

New Brunswick 

8 

277 

73 

Ontario 

88 

5,638 

3,725 

4,674 

Quebec 

66 

2,969 

Newfoundland . 

13 

324 

368 

British Guiana . 

63 

6,146 

4,663 

New South Wales 

82 

4,956 

2,227 

8,443 

Queensland . 

60 

4,594 

South Australia . 

63 

8,388 

6,011 

Victoria 

87 

4,219 

1,189 

7,448 

Western Australia 

43 

2,284 

New Zealand 

36 

2,241 

2,633 

Tasmania 

49 

902 

1,897 

South Africa 

338 

17,506 

7,938 

American Zulu Mission 

49 

2,406 

2,226 

Natal .... 

47 

603 

668 

Sierra Leone 

1 

600 

260 

Jamaica 

45 

3,422 

627 

1,670 

China .... 

3 

426 

India . 

16 

698 

418 

Japan . 

94 

13,800 

10,044 

Syria , 

2 

83 


United States 

6,991 

730,718 

696,367 

ard AT'e- 
-i')'! 'M.n 1., r • '< i-. 

49 776 

I Cj'K ‘.1 

sionary Churches . 

554 

73,671 

78,686 


12,703 

1,376,424 

1,605,417 
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Disciplinae, Boston, 1726; Thomas C. Upham, Ratio Disci- 
plinae, Portland, Maine, 1829 ; Woodbury Davis, Congreg. 
Polity, Usages, and Law, Boston, 1866 ; H. M. Dexter, Con- 
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1890, and The Council Manual for a Congreg. Churchy Boston, 
1896; Edg-ar L. Heerraance, Democracy in the Churchy 
Boston, 1906. The more important documents relating- to 
Con^egational polity have been collected and annotated by 
WilBston Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congreg a- 
tionahsmy New York, 1893. 

(2) History. — Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert 
Brotone, Oxford, 1906; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, London, 
1900; O. S. Davis, John Robinson, Boston, 1903; William 
Bradford, Hist, of Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1856; John 
Brown, The Ptlgrim Fathers, London, 1895 ; E. Arber, The 
Story of the Pilgr%m Fathers, London, 1897 ; John A. Goodwin, 
The Pilgrxm Republic, Boston, 1888 ; Cotton Mather, Magnaha 
Christi Americana, London, 1702 ; Benjamin Hanbury, His- 
torical Memoirials relating to the Independents, London, 1839- 
44 ; William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pulpit, 
New York, 1857 ; George Punchard, Hist, of Congregational- 
ism, Boston, 1865-81; John Waddington, Congreg. Hist., 
London, 1869-78 ; H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
Last Three Hundred Years as seen in its Literature, New York, 
1880 ; Williston W'alker, Hist, of the Congreg. Churchesin the 
United States, New York, 1894 ; Albert E. Dunning, Con- 
gregationalists in America, New York, 1894 ; George Leon 
Walker, Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England, 
Boston, 1897 ; James Ross, A Hist, of Congreg. Independency 
in Scotland, Glasgow, 1900 ; Williston Walker, Ten New 
England Leaders, Boston, 1901; R. W. Dale, Hist, of Eng. 
Congregationalism, London, 1907. An official Congregational 
Year-Book is issued annually by both the British and the 
American bodies. WILLISTON WALKER. 

CONNEXIONALISM. — There are many sys- 
tems of Church organization in which itinerant 
evangelists link together scattered congregations, 
and maintain a strong corporate feeling by regular 
meetings among themselves, when they as a body 
arrange the sphere of work for each, and often 
exercise other functions of government. Such 
systems are usually styled ‘ Connexional,’ and 
although that name is also employed more loosely, 
it is such systems that are here compared with one 
another. They flourish where a democracy, or an 
oligarchy, is inspired with a zeal for propaganda, 
and especially where a revival is prompted and 
supported by Bible study. 

Connexional elements may be traced even in 
the Apostolic era, when the Apostles allotted 
among themselves their fields of labour, and when 
St. Paul and his comrades travelled widely, and 
kept in touch with the churches they founded, 
both by visits and by letters, and by delegates to 
supervise, such as Timothy, and Tychicus, and 
Titus. But the Greek churches brought over the 
Greek love of independence, and the Third Epistle 
of John shows at the close of the Apostolic age a 
local minister revolting against the mere presence 
of any visiting missionary. This tendency was 
reinforced by a jealousy between the officers of 
business, appointed primarily to ‘serve tables,’ 
and the gifted brethren, including those who were 
set apart to give themselves to the ministry of the 
word. The local administrators steadily gained 
in esteem at the expense of the travelling evan- 
gelists, and, when the Montanist movement failed, 
the reaction within the Catholic Church practically 
ended the career of the evangelists. They survived 
only on the frontiers of Christendom, and we shall 
see that connexionalism flourishes best in the 
mission stage of a church, and in communities 
which emphasize evangelism. 

While a bureaucracy of church officials developed, 
on lines suggested by the Eoman civil service, there 
was no room for connexionalism in this diocesan 
system. But among the laity there arose a new 
plan of organization, whereby those who were in 
thorough earnest about their Christian life put 
thems^ves under severe discipline as monks. Basil 
for the Eas- , and Benedict for the West, produced 
bodies of r flies to order the community life, and 
these were widely adopted. But neither the one 
nor the otbar contemplated evangelism as a leading 
feature ; saivation of self rather than salvation of 
others was the chief aim. Although the Iro- 
Scottish monks had a loftier conception, yet they 
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conspicuously lacked the faculty of organization, 
and their foundations remained isolated. Two 
races have displayed a genius for method and 
order — the Homan and the English, — and certain 
developments of the Benedictine scheme due to 
these nations show signs of connexionalism. 

Thus Stephen Harding in 1119 inspired the 
Cistercian method, whereby the religious belonged 
to an Order rather than to a single House. Year 
by year the Abbots of the Houses met in con- 
sultation, and in theory not only the humbler 
members, but the Abbots themselves, could be 
transferred from convent to convent- Since, 
however, no systematic plan of rotation was 
adopted, or even any rule that rotation should 
take place, there was in practice much inertia. 
And as the aims of the Order did not exalt evan- 
gelism, there was no special motive for circulation. 

A century later the English Benedictines moved 
in the same direction, but the Italians evolved 
farthest, producing the Silvestrine, the Celestine, 
and the Olivetan organizations. Instead of officers 
being appointed for life, they had fixed terms of 
duty ; a General Chapter chose a nominating 
committee which selected them. This line of 
evolution culminated in 14:32, with the approval 
of the Cassinese constitution. Details of these 
schemes are given by Abbot Gasquet in his 
Introduction to Montalemhert’s Monies of the 
West (Eng. tr. 1861-79). 

It might have been expected that the friars 
would show more originality, that their ideal of 
brotherhood would express itself in a democratic 
rule, and that their ideal of service would in^el 
them to steady organized work for others. But 
the movement was soon captured by the Homan 
Curia, and the time-honoured diocesan pattern 
was adopted, with the slight changes needed for 
definitely local groups of professed Christians 
instead of areas within which a professed clergy 
ministered to a population nominally Christian. 
Thus friaries were grouped into congregations 
under a provincial, and all were ruled by a 
minister-general. The Roman monarchical ideal 
prevailed in the plan of government. 

But a similar movement, originated by Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, being discountenanced by the 
authorities, was free to elaborate its own machinery 
(Newman, Manual of Church History, i. 571-8). 
In 1218 a conference was held at Bergamo, when, 
amongst other matters, the polity came up for 
discussion. An annual meeting was held, usually 
in Lombardy, when probationers were admitted to 
membership after long training and testing. They 
made promises of celibacy, poverty, and readiness 
to evangelize, quite on the Franciscan model. But, 
once the initiate was admitted, he found himself 
a member of a governing corporation, which not 
only recruited itself and saw to the purity of the 
whole body, but also required reports from every 
part of the field, and administered the funds of 
the community, gathered during the year. The 
Lombards, indeed, with the Italian instinct, 
decidedly preferred a single head, chosen for life ; 
and they favoured a general life tenure of aU 
offices. The Germans, again, upheld the plan of 
Waldo, that all offices should be terminable, and 
that there should he no single head, but several 
rectors. In this matter the two parties apparently 
agreed to differ, maintaining their own customs 
and recognizing the legitimacy of each others’ 
officers. But the unique feature is that the annual 
meeting had full powers, and actually exercised 
them in the appointment of all officers, in allotting 
to each member his work, and in determining its 
nature and sphere. To some extent this scheme 
influenced the Bohemian Brethren and the 
Moravian Anabaptists, though these bodies 
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adopted the Italian plan of a single head holding 
office for life. 

In 1527 an important conference was held at Augs- 
burg, when delegates from the ‘Brethren’ organized 
on new lines (Lindsay, Hist, of Reformatiorb^ 
Edinb. 1907, ii. 435). All the officers of all the 
congregations within a convenient district chose a 
committee of themselves to act for the group, and 
the committee chose a president. The districts 
associated on the same principle, and thus a 
pyramid of committees was erected. To these 
people, popularly known as ‘ Anabaptists,’ is 
therefore due not only the machinery of a single 
congregation, which was presently taken over by 
Calvin in his Institutio, and put in practice at 
Geneva, but also the machinery for an alliance of 
congregations, adopted in France during 1559, and 
in Scotland next year, and so well known as the 
Presbyterian scheme. But the ‘ Brethren ’ had 
one feature which was dropped by the French, the 
Scots, and the Dutch — an order of evangelists 
whose business it was to travel and propagate the 
faith. It is not quite clear how these were 
appointed, or how their routes were determined — 
if, indeed, appointment and travelling were not 
spontaneous rather than systematic. And, although 
several conferences were held, the persecutions of 
the next few years were enough to disorganize any 
machinery. 

A year after the fall of Miinster, an important 
meeting was held a few miles away at Bockholt, 
when the Anabaptists of Lower Germany and 
England re-organized and adopted the connexional 
plan {Barclay, Inner Life of the Religious Societies 
of the Commonwealth, 88). Each congregation sent 
delegates to an annual meeting, which stationed 
the ministers and arranged for the support of 
those who itinerated, besides aiding poor congre- 
gations and members. This system was developed 
in the Netherlands and up the Rhine, and, though 
many divisions occurred, — into Mennonites, Water- 
landers, Doopsgezinden, Flemings, Old Flemings, 
Frisians, etc., — yet each body held to the con- 
nexional type. As most of these Connexions held 
the doctrine of passive resistance, and objected 
to bearing arms or taking oaths, they found 
their position extremely awkward during the 
Napoleonic era ; and the renewed conscriptions of 
the last forty years have caused their practical 
disappearance from Europe, and their emigration 
to America (Barclay, op. cit. 243). In the New 
World may still be found the remnants of these 
ancient bodies, and of kindred organizations like 
the Schwenkfeldians, true to the connexional type 
in that the annual meeting governs ; but, as the 
numbers have greatly diminished, the vote is 
exercised not by officers alone, but by all male 
members. 

Recurring to the Reformation period, we find 
forty churches in Lombardy and Switzerland acting 
together ; and a special convention w&s held at 
Venice in 1550 (Newman, Mist. ofjfinti-Pedohaptism, 
Philad. 1896, pp. 327-9). The Waldensian plan 
so well known in the vicinity had been adopted in 
general outline, _ and the government lay in the 
hands of the itinerant preachers, who associated 
with themselves candidates under training, and 
not only visited all the congregations, but also 
ordained the local^ ministers. These churches 
mostly adopted anti-Trinitarian views, and were 
persecuted till they left the district ; but many 
members went to Moravia and Poland, where they 
spread their tenets, so_ that the ‘ Socinians ’ were 
indebted to them for hints on ecclesiastical polity 
as well as on doctrine. 

The Reformed Churches took over from the 
Anabaptists the general scheme of organization, 
and especially the principle that, whether in a 


single congregation or in a court supervising 
several congregations, the power was vested 
entirely in the officers. Ordinary members might 
have a voice and vote in electing an elder, but his 
ordination rested with the existing elders, who 
thus tended to become a self-perpetuating caste. 
Ruling elders were usually local, but preaching 
elders or ministers were liable to move ; in Germany 
and Scotland the authority of the State was inter- 
posed in various matters, extending occasionally to 
the location of a minister, and thus the autonomy 
of the Churches was crippled. Owing partly to 
the high educational qualifications of the Reformed 
ministry, and partly to general inertia, long tenure 
of a pastorate became customary, and thus one 
frequent feature of a Connexion was obscured. 
But in theory the whole spiritual government of 
a Presbyterian church resides with the ordained 
members, and they have at least a veto on any 
increase of their number, or on the translation of 
any minister ; nor is his personal preference a 
decisive factor any more than the wish of a single 
congregation. While these theories are still up- 
held, the connexional element is not extruded, 
however little certain powers may be actually 
exercised. Yet there has been much specialization, 
so that ruling elders hardly rank themselves with 
ministers on the ground of their common ordina- 
tion ; and their interests are so local that they 
hardly consider themselves a class apart from their 
fellow-members, with a corporate life of their own ; 
still less do the officers as such pursue systematic- 
ally a policy of extension, a policy which seems 
closely linked with the vigour of connexionalism. 

In England, voluntary sects were unable to 
organize till the general relaxation of government 
in 1640. Then the General Baptists, who for 
thirty years had been in close contact with the 
Waterlanders of Amsterdam, entered on a vigorotis 
campaign of evangelism. As churches were gathered 
in different parts of the country, they were kept in 
touch, and the earliest minutes that survive testify 
to some plan of organization. Thus, thirty con- 
gregations in and near Leicestershire and Lincoln- 
shire sent delegates to a conference in 1651, which 
stated the faith and order which they held in 
common : in concise terms they set forth that 
gifted men are set apart for preaching, and are 
maintained by voluntary gifts. Five years later a 
‘ General Assembly ’ was held in London, attended 
by delegates from Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bucks, 
Northants, and other parts. The constitution of 
the Assembly is not stated, but the minutes show 
two classes of superior officers : Elders are explicitly 
said to be local, bound to serve their own congre- 
gations for life, and having no status in oilier 
congregations ; Messengers exercise a general 
superintendence over whole districts, but are 
forbidden to choose other Messengers without the 
unanimous consent of the Churches. The minutes 
are signed by ten Messengers and eight Elders 
(Brit. Museum, Add. MSS 36709). 

In 1678, Thomas Grantham published a folio on 
primitive Christianity, and, when expatiating on 
the officers of the Christian Church, he put in the 
forefront the Messengers or Apostles, whose per- 
manent functions were to succeed the original 
Apostles ‘as Travelling Ministers, to plant 
churches, and to settle those in order who are 
as Sheep without a Shepherd.’ These, like the 
Bishops (or Elders) and Deacons, were to be elected 
by the free choice of the brotherhood and then 
ordained; and it is expressly laid down that the 
power of ordination is not limited to those who 
were already ordained, but is shared by all who 
have received the gifts of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Then, in discussing General Assemblies, which 
were proved to be Scriptural, and were therefore 
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held regularly by the General Baptists, not only 
the Messengers and Elders who signed were 
admitted to the meetings, but also any gifted 
brethren who chose to attend. The office of 
Messenger was evidently regarded askance by 
some. So, from the analogy of Timothy and 
Titus, it was claimed by Grantham that, while 
they had a larger circuit, had business in many 
places, and so were greater servants than the 
fixed ministers, yet they had no jurisdiction over 
other bishops (Grantham, Ancient Christian JEte- 
ligion, 186). Then, in a special treatise, Grantham 
showed that the actual practice of the Brethren 
was to ‘send forth Men to act Authoritatively, 
both in preaching to the World, and setting things 
in order to remote Congregations, to exercise 
Discipline by Excommunication of Offenders and 
remitting the Penitent ; by ordaining them Elders, 
and dispensing to them the Holy Mysteries or 
Ordinances’ {op. cit. 160). 

Grantham wrote on his own authority only, but 
probably expressed the feeling of the Fen districts 
— Lincoln, Hunts, and Cambridge. In the same 
year a meeting of the General Baptists, near Bucks 
and Oxon, adopted a Confession, drawn up by 
Monk, another Messenger, in which Article xxxix. 
is very explicit : 

‘ General Councils, or assemblies, consisting of bishops, 
elders, and brethren, of the several churches of Christ, and 
being legally convened, and met together out of ^ all the 
churches, and the churches appearing there by their repre- 
sentatives, make but one Church, and have lav^ul right and 
suffrage in this general meeting or assembly, to act in the 
name of Christ, it being of Divme authority, and is the best 
means under heaven to preserve unity, to prevent heresy, and 
superm tendency among or in any congregation whatsoever 
within its own limits or jurisdiction,’ etc. 

In a long article, xxxi. , ‘ Of Officers in the Church 
of Christ,' we see a slight difi'erence of opinion 
as to the power of ordination : 

The bishop or messenger is to * be chosen thereunto by the 
common suffrage of the Church, and solemnly set apart by 
fasting or prayer, with imposition of hands, by the bishops 
of the same function, ordinarily ; and those bishops, so ordained, 
have the government of those churches that had suffrage in 
their election, and no other ordinarily ; as also to preach the 
word or gospel to the world, or unbelievers. And the particular 
pastor, or elder, in like manner is to be chosen by _ the 
common suffrage of the particular congregation, and ordained 
by the bishop or messenger God hath placed in the church he 
hath charge of,* etc. (Hanserd Knollys Society, Confessions of 
Faiths pp. 169, 160). 

When after 1689 the organization comes into 
full light, and its records become continuous, 
we find not only this order of Messengers fully 
rooted in the esteem of the Connexion, but 
numerous Associations established, each of which 
was supposed to have one Messenger at least, 
while all sent representatives to the General 
Assembly. As everything depended on voluntary 
consent, the choice of a new Messenger was a 
matter of careful negotiation between the Assembly 
and the Association concerned, usually extending 
over more than a year, and generally the consent 
was sought of the church where he was a member. 
Ordination was by authority of the Assembly, 
or of the Association concerned, and was usually 
performed by the existing Messengers. In practice 
the office was maintained by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which, however, was not large enough to 
free the officer from the necessity of supporting 
himself, often by manual labour. The Messenger 
usually resided for life within his district, and 
visited all the churches there freely. The order 
was considered superior to the Eldership, both 
priority and presidency being conceded. But 
there are no signs that the Messengers ever met 
together apart from the Elders of local churches, 
or that they acted as a corporate bodj. The Elders 
were so far from any system of itinerancy, that 
in 1696 it was resolved that no Elder might 
leave his own people and be established as Elder 
over another people in another place (T. Goadhy, 


By-paths of Baptist History, London, 1871, 244). 

The funds of the Connexion were vested in lay 
trustees, on trusts so loosely expressed that the 
Messengers never tried to assert any legal claim 
to them. (The Minutes of Assembly are published 
by the Baptist Historical Society.) 

As the Connexion lost vitality during the 18th 
cent., whole Associations ceased to meet, and 
therefore their Messengers died out, while the 
local churches, in many cases, asserted their inde- 
pendence. Then the foundation of the New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists effectually stopped the 
revival of the Old Connexion, and attracted some 
of its component parts. Yet, even at the present 
day, there are about a score of churches, unobtru- 
sively pursuing their way, with their Messengers, 
keeping up their General Assembly, and showmg 
still this primitive connexional system, though com- 
pletely devoid of that which inspires it, the spirit 
of propagandism. 

In the 17th cent, this organization had been 
copied and developed by the Society of Friends, 
who were also in direct contact with the Dutch 
Mennonite Connexion (Barclay, op, cit, 342). 
While a group of local Friends formed a church 
for local purposes, the provision of evangelists was 
clearly beyond the power of such a group. At 
first George Fox organized, then associations of 
local churches recognized, ministers and certified 
them as fit to travel ; these then shared his re- 
sponsibility, both gathering converts and organ- 
izing them into churches, even appointing the 
first Elders {ib, 388). By 1661 a regular Yearly 
Meeting was established in London for the whole 
Society {ih, 392). As custom became settled, it 
was agreed that the Travelling Ministers were ex 
officio members of this Yearly Meeting, and Fox 
even applied to them the term ‘ Apostles,' which 
the General Baptists also had borrowed from 
Scripture. The other members were to be chosen 
by the quarterly meetings out of the local Elders, 
but these did not always sit with the ‘Public 
Labourers' (i6. 404). These Travelling Ministers 
retained for themselves the right to organize and 
control their own work of evangelization, which 
fell entirely into their hands when Fox passed 
away. They met regularly on Monday and 
Sunday to arrange where they would preach; 
they discussed openings for new work, and the 
character of those who wished to be recognized as 
ministers, and they kept a roll of their own mem- 
bership {ib, 381). 

The fervour of the age died down, and propa- 
gandism became of less importance, so that the 
Travelling Ministers lost their pre-eminence. In 
1735 the Yearly Meeting forbade their meet- 
ing to control its own membership, and within 
twenty years they were brought under the direc- 
tion of Mixed Meetings, in which the dominant 
element was a new kind of Elder, whose main 
business was to administer, not to preach. Thus, 
with the cessation of evangelizing came the trans- 
formation from the connexional type in the Society. 
The pyramidal series of courts remains, hut the 
Travelling Ministers now form a very small element 
in them, and in the Society. 

The general decay of the 18th cent, was met 
by the vigorous evangelism of Whitefield and 
Wesley ; and, as crystallization took place, it 
was on the connexional system. In 1744 six 
clergymen and five lay preachers met, and traced 
the foundations of the Methodist polity; forty 
years later, Wesley enrolled a deed in Chancery 
which settled the government of the Connexion, 
while in the same year a Conference at Baltimore 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The United Empire Loyalists laid the 
foundation of Methodism in Canada, while from 
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England other Methodists spread throughout the 
British dominions. Questions of Church polity, 
however, have been fiercely debated, and have led 
to many secessions in both England and America, 
which have only partially b^een offset by re- 
unions ; the very principle of these secessions calls 
in question the connexional scheme. As Wesley 
organized it, the body with supreme authority 
in s;piritual matters was a Conference of a hundred 
ministers. These, however, he desired to act in 
harniony with the whole number of mutually re- 
cognized ministers, and his wishes have invariably 
been respected. Thus all questions of doctrine, of 
discipline, and of ministerial standing and employ- 
ment, are settled by the ministers in full conclave. 
It was against the exclusion of other members 
that revolts chiefly occurred, and the resulting 
bodies, such as^ the Primitive Methodists and the 
United Methodists, temper their Conferences with 
laymen in at least an equal proportion. Even 
the Wesleyan Methodists now have a Representa- 
tive Conference, with e^ual numbers of ministers 
and laymen meeting first and dealing with all 
matters of policy and finance- But here it is to be 
noted that the trust deeds on which chapel pro- 
perty is held ensure that the enjoyment is secured 
to the ministers stationed by the Pastoral Con- 
ference. The Methodist Episcopal Churches have 
moved on similar lines ; but here the bishops 
retain their exclusive powers, and when met as 
a body they define the duties of each member. 
While an increasing deference is paid to local 
wishes, the supreme authority technically resides 
in the Conference, and in England at least the 
Conferences regularly exercise their powers. The 
itinerant system is being encroached upon by 
the claims of central offices or by the new system 
of Central Missions, in which continuity of service 
is regarded as important. Wesley’s three year 
rule is also being relaxed, both in the parent body 
by ingenious constructions of the Deed Poll, and 
in the offshoots by open legislation. 

The title of * Connexion ’ was adopted by other 
bodies, such as the Calyinistic Methodists of Wales, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s chaplains, and the 
Hew Connexion of General Baptists. Historically 
these originated almost independently of one an- 
other and of other bodies, and in their gradual 
organization they have profited by the experi- 
ence of Methodists and Presbyterians, besides 
steadily rejecting the central feature of the ever- 
present Episcopal system ; thus they have given 
new extensions to the term ‘ Connexion.’ 

The Leicester preachers, who formed the nucleus 
of the New Connexion of General Baptists, had 
retained all power to themselves at first, and so 
had the Yorkshire preachers who joined with them ; 
but soon the loc^ officers were associated, and,^ 
when negotiations were undertaken with the Lin- 
colnshire churches of the Old Connexion, they 
explicitly rej)udiated the office of Messenger as 
not of Divine institution, although they were ready 
to discuss its expediency. The first rules were 
drafted by ministers alone, who advised that the 
Association should be open only to ministers and 
elders; but the separate churches made steady 
efforts to secure local control by the whole body 
of local members. Thus in 1817 their historian 
summed up to the effect that they were in their 
discipline strictly congregational, that each society 
allowed no foreign control even from its own 
Conferences or Association, and that the rights of 
church members were sacred gainst the encroach- 
ments of their own officers (A. Taylor, Hist, of Ena 
Gen Ba:^ists, Lond. 1818, ii. 468). In that year 
also the basis of representation in the Association 
was settled on such terms that the pastors were far 
outnumbered by the lay delegates. Twenty years 


later a new constitution was drafted, but was 
carefully emended, to ensure the independence 
of the churches ; and the united action was reduced 
to the consideration of cases referred spontane- 
ously by Conferences, churches, or individuals, 
to the management of the academy and of some 
publications, to the conduct of home and foreign 
missions (J. H. Wood, Hist, of the Bajptists, Lond. 
1847, p. 278). Even as regards the ministry, the 
advisory committee to report on applicants had 
equ«al numbers of laymen and ministers, while the 
ministers had no joint function peculiar to them- 
selves. When we note, also, the disappearance 
of any itinerant system, it Avill appear that the 
mere name of Connexion survived the reality in 
this case ; and since 1891, in order to establish 
more intimate relations with Baptists of another 
school, the meetings of the Association have been 
reduced to a mere formal gathering. 

Similarly, the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion has long ceased to show any connexional 
vitality, and the methods of its churches and 
ministers approximate to the Congregationalists. 
In the Principality, however, the Calvinistic 
Methodists have moved the other way, as is 
shown in their adoption of the title ‘ Presbyterian 
Church of Wales’; yet, while the ministers are 
ordained only with the approval of an Association, 
and have part of their time claimed by the whole 
body rather than by the local congregation, there 
is a feature of Connexionalism still discernible. 

Many mission fields present good examples of 
connexional principles. Often the whole body of 
foreign workers are associated into a Synod or 
Conference, which reviews the progress of the 
band, decides on plans, and allots the individual 
members to their departments. Barely, indeed, 
do the native converts have any voice at all in 
such a meeting, though a native minister may 
have a seat in Conference as a worker. Some- 
times the decisions of the Conference are subject 
to review by a committee chosen by the subscribers 
who^ defray the expenses, and by this feature a 
special complication is introduced into the con- 
nexional machinery. This power of the purse is 
one of the most important factors in the modifica- 
tion of Connexionalism. Not only may a committee 
sitting in Britain tend to regard the workers 
abroad rather in the light of civil servants, to 
be moved about at the will of an ecclesiastical 
Foreign Office ; but also in home affairs a rich 
Methodist circuit often appears to obtain the 
particular ministers it wi^ies, even against tlie 
apparent good of the whole Connexion. Yet this 
same power of the purse can manifestly be used to 
stereotype connexional methods in the drawing 
up of trust deeds, so that all ecclesiastical projjerty, 
buildings and endowments alike, can be placed 
under the control of the Conference of woxkers, 
and not of local supporters. 

Another menace to Connexionalism, as to all 
other organizations, is the irrepressible ambition 
of some men to wield power. In the early days, 
an outside autocrat like Constantine was able to 
capture and transform the machinery of the 
Church. For many centuries within Christian 
circles, a steady claim to supremacy has been put 
forth from Borne by an oligarchy of Fox)e and 
cardinals, who have succeeded in rendering nearly 
every revival subservient to their concentrated 
rule. Nor is it needful to look outside connexional 
circles : the corps of ministers most readily 
arranges to perpetuate itself, excluding the mass 
of members from all direct influence ; it reaches 
out beyond the stationing and supervising of its 
own members, to the control of all activity, on 
which it can at least interpose a veto. Such 
encroachments have more than once excited revolt. 
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and led to the formation of other bodies in which 
such domination is expressly guarded against. 
Within the body of active self-governing workers 
there has often arisen some commanding figure, 
whose actual influence extends far beyond the 
nominal position he holds ; but such a phenomenon 
is equally common under any system of manage- 
ment, and no such leader has proved able, or even 
desirous, to found a dynasty M^hich may subvert 
the general principles. 

In estimating the permanence of the type, we 
have to bear in mind that details of organization 
are not prescribed in the New’ Testament, but a 
few principles are insisted upon as fundamental. 
None is more urgently reiterated than : ' All ye are 
brethren ; one is your Master, even the Christ.’ 
Again, the primary object of the Church is 
evangelization : Go everywhere, tell all peoples, 
enlist the converts, instruct them in the ways of 
Christ ; such are the purposes for which the 
Church was called into being. Propagandism and 
brotherhood are thus to be inwrought in any 
scheme. Now, as a matter of history, every 
great revival of religion has been marked by an 
appreciation of these elements, and has fashioned 
its machinery on somewhat connexional lines. 
True, the Franciscans were brought under the 
control of the Curia, but the very struggle against 
this, and the rapid degeneracy from the spirit 
of Francis, show^ the natural relation of Con- 
nexionalism to these principles, so that the dis- 
appearance of the one imperils the existence of 
the other. Similarly the transformation of the 
connexional type among the old General Baptists 
and the Friends reflects the decay of the spirit 
of propaganda in those bodies. But the great 
Methodist Churches, with their firm grasp on the 
evangelistic purpose of their existence, and their 
warm fraternity, hold fast to the connexional 
system as the best embodiment of their principles. 
And whenever a revival takes place, even on 
a microscopic scale, it seems natural that those 
who are actively concerned shall meet simply as 
brethren to consult and arrange mutually as to 
the division of labour. 

Literature. — E. Hatch, Organization of the Barly Chrxstian 
ChurcheSy London, 1888 ; A. V. G. Allen, Christian Institu- 
tions, Edinburgh, 1898 ; K. Kautsky, Communism in Central 
Europe in the Time of the Reformation, London, 1897 ; R. 
Barclay, Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealtb^, London, 1877 ; T. Grantham, Christianismus Primi- 
tivus, or the Ancient Christian Religion, London, 1678 ; A. H. 
Newman, Manual of Church History, Philadelphia, 2 vols,, 
1900-3 ; Consolidated Rules of the Primitive Methodist Con- 
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London; World Missionary Conference, *The Church in the 
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CONSANGUINITY.— By ‘consanguinity’ is 
meant blood-relationship, and more particularly, 
close blood-relationship. When we speak of a 
consanguineous union, we mean that the two organ- 
isms are near relatives ; when we speak of a high 
degree of consanguinity in a herd or in a com- 
munity, we mean that there has been much in- 
breeding or endogamy. It is desirable to know 
what the biological facts are in regard to the 
results of the sex-union of closely consanguineous 
organisms, but it must be admitted that clear-cut 
facts are few\ It should also be noted that, as the 
range of living creatures expresses a very long 
gamut, we must be very careful in arguing from 
one level to another. What is normal and ap- 
parently wholesome at one grade of organization 
may not be desirable at another. 

It seems to have been securely established that 
some hermaphrodite animals habitually fertilize 
their own eggs. This autogamy has been proved 
in some tapeworms and flukes — not auspicious 
illustrations ; it seems sometimes to occur in the 
freshwater hydra and a few other free-living 


animals. There are numerous self-fertBizing 
flowers, though there is no case known wliere 
cross-fertilization is impossible. It may also be 
that one hermaphrodite liver-fluke sometimes 
inseminates another, so that the habitual autogamy 
may be interrupted. In the great majority of 
hermaphrodite animals, such as earthworms and 
snails, cross-fertilization is the invariable rule. It 
is also relevant to recall the fact that in many of 
the small Crustaceans, in many Kotifers, and in 
some insects, such as Aphides, there may be long- 
continued parthenogenesis — generation succeeding 
generation without loss of vitality, although the 
eggs develop without any fertilization. In some 
of the Fotiiers the males are still undiscovered ; 
Reaumur kept Aphides breeding parthenoge- 
netically for over three years (50 consecutive 
generations), and Weismann kept females of a 
common water flea {Gyjpris reptans) breeding in 
the same way for eight years. This shows that 
at certain levels of organization a vigorous life 
may be kept up for many generations, not only 
without any introduction of ‘fresh blood,’ but 
without the presence of any males. 

A number of careful experiments have been 
made on in-breeding, but there is imperative need 
for more. Weismann in-hred mice for twenty-nine 
generations, and his assistant Yon Guaita continued 
the experiment for seven more generations, but 
the only notable general result was a reduction of 
the fertility by about thirty per cent. Some 
experimenters, such as Cramp e, have found that 
the in-breeding of rats resulted in disease and 
abnormality, but this was not observable in the 
equally careful experiments of Ritzema-Bos. He 
in- bred rats for thirty generations ; for the first 
four years (twenty generations) there was almost 
no reduction in fertility ; after that there was a 
very marked decrease of fertility, an increase in 
the rate of mortality, and a diminution of size. 
These and other exj^eriments on mammals, though 
insufl&cient to be satisfactory as a basis for generali- 
zation, suggest that very close in-breeding may be 
continued for many generations without any 
observable evil efiects, and, on the other hand, that 
there are limits beyond which in-breeding becomes 
disadvantageous. It is certain that, if there he 
well-defined hereditary predisposition to disease in 
the stock, then in-breeding soon spells ruin. 

‘Extensive experiments by Castle and others 
[see Proc, Amer. Acad. xli. 731-786] on the in- 
breeding of the pomace-fly {Drosophila ampelophila) 
led to the general result that “ inbreeding probably 
reduces very slightly the productiveness of Droso- 
phila, but the productiveness may be fully main- 
tained under constant inbreeding (brother and 
sister) if selection be made from the more productive 
families’” (J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 1908, p. 393). 

Some of the histories of domesticated breeds are 
so well recorded that they may be ranked as 
carefully-conducted experiments, and it seems that 
some very successful breeds of cattle — such as 
Polled Angus — have in their early stages of estab- 
lishment involved extremely close in-breeding. 
When we examine the pedigree of famous bulls 
and stallions, we find in some cases an extra- 
ordinarily close consanguinity. Valuable results 
have often been attained by using the same stallion 
repeatedly on successive generations. 

From breeding experiments four general results 
seem to be clear : (1) that progressive results have 
usually followed mating within a narrow range of 
relationship ; (2) that close in-breeding has a 
great utility in fixing characters or developing 
‘ prepotency ’ ; (3) that close in-breeding may go 
far without any injurious efiect on physique ; and 
(4) that, if there be any morbid idiosyncrasy, close 
in-breeding tends to perpetuate and augment it. 
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Darwin paid much, attention to the question of 
in-breeding (see Variation of Animals and Plants 
nnder Domestication [London, 1868], etcOs and his 
general conclusions were ; 

(1) ‘The consequences of close interbreeding" carried on for 
too long a time are, as is generally believed, loss of size, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility, sometimes accompanied by a 
tendency to maltormation.’ (2) ‘ The evil effects from close inter- 
breeding are difficult to detect, for they accumulate slowly and 
differ much in degree in different species, whilst the good effects 
which almost invariably follow a cross are from the first 
manifest.’ (3) ‘ It should, however, be clearly understood that 
the advantage of close interbreeding, as far as the retention of 
character is concerned, is indisputable, and often outweighs 
the evil of a slight loss of constitutional vigour.* 

From his researches on flowering plants, Darwin 
concluded that there was ‘something injurious’ 
connected with self-fertilization ; and although he 
came to recognize that self-fertilization was more 
frequent and more successful than he had at first 
believed, he adhered on the whole to the aphorism, 
‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization.’ In 
his book on Cross and Self Fertilisation (1876), 
however, he says: ‘If the word “ perpetual ” had 
been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, I believe that it is true, though 
perhaps rather too strongly expressed.’ The fact 
is that self-fertilization in flowers is for the most 
part relatively, and not absolutely, injurious. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it seems 
fair to say that there is little biological evidence 
to show that there is anything necessarily dis- 
advantageous or dangerous in close consanguineous 
unioipLS. These seem often to occur in nature in 
isolated and restricted areas, and they are frequent 


in successful breeding. It must be admitted that 
evil effects somethnes follow prolonged consan- 
uineons pairing in the artificial conditions of stock- 
reeding, but it must not be hastily inferred that 
these evil effects are necessarily due to the consan- 
guinity. There may be persistence of unwhole- 
some conditions of life which have a cumulative 
evil effect as generation succeeds generation, or 
there may be some organic taint in the early 
members of the stock which becomes aggravated, 
just as a desirable organic peculiarity may be 
enhanced. 

Bateson expresses the view of most biologists 
when he says : 

‘It should, perhaps be pointed out categorically that nothing 
in onr present knowledge can be taken with any confidence as 
a reason for regarding consanguineous marriag-es as improper 
or specially dangerous. All that can be said is that such 
marriages give extra chances of the appearances of recessive 
characteristics among the offspring. Some of these are doubt- 
less bad qualities, but we do not yet know that among the 
recessives there may not be valuable qualities also ’ (MendeVs 
Prvnciples of Heredity ^ new ed., London, 1909, p, 226). 

Wnen we take into account such evidence as 
there is from animals and from plants, and such 
studies as those of Huth [Marriage of Near Kin 
1887), and the instances and counter-instances of 
communities with a high degree of consanguinity, 
we are led to the conclusion that the prejudices and 
laws of many peoples against the marriage of near 
kin rest on a basis not so much biological as social. 
See Marriage. 

Litbraturb- — The literature has been given throughout the 
art., but see also under Marriagb. 
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CONSCIENCK. — The term ‘conscience’ is de- 
rived from the Lat. conscientia, which meant origin- 
‘ joint knowledge,’ or the knowledge which we 
share with others. It soon came to denote, how- 
ev^'er, what we mean by concomitant knowledge, 
that is, consciousness or self-consciousness, and 
only in later literature had it the meaning which 
w^e attach to ‘conscience.’ Even then it was not 
exactly what we mean by it as the arbiter and 
motive power in right and wrong. The Greek 
equivalent of Lat. conscientia was crvycLdTja-is. This 
was in use by Plato and the Stoics, and denoted 
joint knowledge, and with the Stoics it also denoted 
the knowledge of right and wrong. In Cicero 
conscientia can often be translated indifferently 
‘conscience’ or ‘consciousness.’ It is the same 
with the French term conscience. 

It is more distinctively in modern times that a 
radical difference is marked between the idea of 
consciousness and that of conscience. Conscious- 
ness yyith ns is a purely intellectual function, a 
g^eric term for the phenomena of mind, or for 
that concomitant act of mind which Hamilton has 
well called the ‘ complement of the cognitive 
energies.’ ‘Conscience^ is a term with a moral 
import, though complicated with the intellectual, 
and implies an emotional content at the same time. 

‘ Consciousness ’ is thus a term for Psychology, and 
‘conscience’ one for Ethics, with the distinction, 
however, that consciousness is implied in the pro- 
blems of Ethics, while conscience is not necessarily 
so implied in those of Psychology. ‘Conscience’ 
IS thus a name for the function of distinguishing 
between ri^ht and wrong, and of enforcing the one 
or preventmg the other. The diJfiference between 
the ancient and the modem conception of it is 
determined by the difference between their ideas 
of morality, and may he said to reflect the whole 
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difference between their ethical and religious 
civilizations. The morality of antiquity, in so far 
as it was a subject of reflexion, hardly got beyond 
the conception of prudence — except, periiaps, with 
the Stoics. That of modern times involves the idea 
of duty or devotion to a law which may require sacri- 
fice, There is no doubt a perfect reconciliation 
between these two points of view when we come to 
make a concrete examination of the facts to which 
they are supposed to apply ; but in their abstract 
formulae they seem opposed to each other. In its 
conception of rational conduct antiquity sacrificed 
a proximate to a remoter interest ; modern ideas 
assume to deny all interest or haiipiness, and to 
demand unswerving obedience to law. But when 
this is carefully scrutinized it often turns out to be 
a sacrifice of the interests of the present life to a 
remoter interest in a life to come. The Christian 
system was the originator of the phrases which 
came to express inflexible obedience to duty ; but 
this system was based on the immoitality of the 
soul, and on the rewards and punishments appor- 
tioned to the nature of one’s conduct in this life. 
Hence, when its moral conceptions are subjected 
to analysis, they do not differ absolutely in kind 
from those of antiquity, but they take two worlds 
into account where the ancient took only one, 
namely, the present world. The difference, so far 
as it is a dillerence, was between a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic view of the present life, and 
also between merely intelligent action and such 
action as involved duty with personal sacrifice. 

The difficulty of comparing our modern concep- 
tion of conscience with that of the ancients is 
apparent in the philosophy of Plato. Though he 
used the etymological equivalent of the modem 
term ‘conscience,’ this was not the term for one 
of the main functions of conscience with us. 
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‘ Reason ’ was the function which did service for 
conscience, and even this was not the motive 
agency in the direction of the will, hut the guide 
for other influences. The myth of the chariot with 
the two steeds represents Plato’s conception of the 
moral nature. Plato’s distinction was between 
‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ conduct, by which he 
meant the distinction between intefligent and 
ignorant conduct. Irrational action was under the 
influence of desire and passion, two unruly steeds 
which in their behaviour never looked before and 
after, but rushed into action without delibera- 
tion or reflexion. Reason was the charioteer whose 
function it was to direct these two steeds or im- 
pulses towards an end which represented know- 
ledge of what the subject does, instead of blind 
passion. In this conception, however, reason fur- 
nishes light but not power. The motive agency 
was in the desires and passions, and reason only 
gave counsel or directea them, without providing 
any other end than these impulses offered. It took 
a more spiritual age to supply an end which was 
distinct from that of sense and passion, and so to 
modify the conception which gave rise to the more 
modern idea of conscience. The distinction between 
right and wrong with Plato, and, for that matter, 
with all Greece, was that between the prudent and 
the imprudent, between what was best for the 
individual and what was injurious to him, and the 
judge of this was intelligence, not conscience in 
our use of the term. The nearest conception to 
ours was the Stoic obedience to law, a law too 
which sacrificed the impulses and started the 
reflective mind towards the later Christian doc- 
trine. But it was still an appeal to reason, and 
tried to reconcile its opposition to passion by insist- 
ing upon traditional ethics in details. But other 
Greek thinkers conceived reason as the director, 
not the commander, of the impulses, and so the 
Greek point of view was not that of the supremacy 
of conscience, but the supremacy of reason, thus 
making prudence instead of law its standard of 
morality. The emotional element of conscience 
the ancients did not recognize. The influence 
which introduced this factor into the conception 
was partly the Christian idea of sacrifice, and partly 
the idea of respect for an inner law of life and 
conduct, suggested by the Stoic ethics, and made 
effective in the Christian system by the necessity 
of eschewing politics. This conception was ex- 
plicitly formulated in later thought, and especially 
in the ethics of Immanuel Kant, as represented 
in his ‘ categorical imperative,’ an unbending 
sense of duty, regardless, in some thinkers, of 
all consequences, and in others of pleasure and 
pain. Here it denotes not only the consciousness 
of moral distinctions, but also an impelling motive 
or influence towards the execution of the right and 
the evasion of the wrong. 

The Furies, or Erinyes (ff.-u.), are often regarded as mythologi- 
cal representations of the Greek idea of conscience. But this 
interpretation of them is due to certam analogies with the more 
modern conception of remorse as a punishment for sin inflicted 
by conscience on the transgressor. The Furies were not inner 
monitors, but external agencies punishing the individual for the 
violations of the moral law. Bemorse is an inner punisher. In 
the rationalistic stage of Greek reflexion there was a tendency 
on the part of some thinkers to give a subjective interpretation 
to the idea of the Ennyes^ but this never availed to suggest to 
them the modern idea of conscience as a distinct function of the 
mind. There was no tendency in Greek thought to combine 
the ideas of reason, self-consciousness, and penitence for sin so 
as to form the complex idea which has done so much service in 
modem times. The consciousness of sin was not a character- 
istic of the Greek mind. 

It was the general character of Christianity that 
gave rise to the new conception of conscience, and 
this was because it created a new morality. The 
Greek never got away from the secular view of 
things. Whatever his talk about the Divine, he 
asso( jated it with the aesthetic and political view 


of the world ; his ethical interests were confined to 
the present life and its joys. But Christianity 
extended the horizon of human hope beyond the 
present, and created the brotherhood of man, a new 
social feeling and interest. At the same time it 
brought a doctrine of personal salvation, based upon 
the idea that the present life was a probation for a 
better, and that man’s only hope of happiness in the 
next life was his conformity to duty here. With 
this new social ideal, the extension of man’s horizon 
of hope, and the strenuousness of his conception of 
duty and limited probation, the idea of morality 
was formed with a direct leference to a spiritual as 
opposed to a material or carnal world. Morality 
was conceived as possibly demanding a sacrifice 
of all that the Greek mind valued in life, namely, 
the world of sense, or the intellectual world of 
speculation — which was only the grosser sense- world 
a little refined. The transfer of happiness to a 
spiritual world forced morality to neglect that end 
here, and gave a very abstract meaning to duty. 
It also laid so much stress on the moral law, and so 
little on mere intellectual culture, that morality 
became the important characteristic of the man 
who was to he saved ; that is to say, his morality 
and not his wisdom saved him. This, too, was 
the consequence of the democratic as opposed to 
the aristocratic view of social relations involved. 
In all, however, it substituted moral for intellec- 
tual virtues, and started civilization on a new 
tack, which was to make conscience more im- 
portant than culture, while it gave a larger con- 
tent to the conception of man’s moral nature. As 
conduct rather than knowledge came to he the 
condition of salvation, the idea of conscience took 
root as the most important part of man’s constitu- 
tion, and it was appealed to not only to secure 
individual salvation, but also as the characteristic 
in man which reflected his lineage with the Divine. 

The early Fathers defined conscience as the 
director of man’s spiritual nature, and the dis- 
tinguisher between right and wrong. Apparently 
not until Descartes did it take on the special im- 
port of an inner faculty to punish the soul for its 
sins. The function of remorse was recognized long 
before, but it took philosophic reflexion to intro- 
duce the idea into the scholastic conception of con- 
science. The same conception prevails in Spinoza. 
But this is entirely altered when we come to Kant. 
He identifies conscience with the function of the 
‘ categorical imperative,’ or sense of duty. Con- 
science, he says, is not the product of experience, 
hut an inherited or original capacity of the soul, 
and is identical with the law of duty. This was 
equally a departure from the ancient idea that it 
was an intellectual function, and from the Cartesian 
idea that it was the after-emotion of the soul in 
regard to conduct. It was not, with Kant, a 
faculty of judgment determining means to end, or 
deciding when any particular course was right or 
wrong, but the facmty which impelled the right 
attitude of mind towards any course which the judg- 
ment made right or wrong. The consequence was 
that conscience was convertible with the inner sense 
of duty or the compulsory nature of the moral law. 

Bishop Butler’s view preceded that of Kant 
historically, hut was much the same as that of the 
great German. It did not have the same develop- 
ment, hut it reflected the lomcal consequence of 
the age toward this view. Butler expounds his 
conception of conscience in his Sermons, which are 
an analysis of human nature. There is a tendency 
to emphasize the emotional element, but the intel- 
lectual is admitted as essential to it. He says : 

‘ There is a principle of reflection in men, by which they dis- 
tinguish between, approve and disapprove their own actions. 
We are plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect 
upon our own nature. The mind can take a view of what passes 
within itself, its propensions, aversions, passions, affections* as 
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respecting- such objects, and in such degrees ; and of the several 
actions consequent thereupon. In this survey it approves of 
one, disapproves of another, and towards a third is affected in 
neither of these ways, but is quite indifferent. This principle 
in man, by which he appioves or disapproves his heart, temper, 
and actions, is conscience ’ (Serm. i. § 7 f.). 

He^ is careful subsequently to insist that the 
function involves ‘reflexion/ and distinguishes it 
from the appetencies or natural affections, as the 
agency which can give their promptings stability 
and rationality. The conception at this point 
takes^ on some resemblance to that of Plato, with 
additions from the course of Christian develop- 
ment. But in completing his conception of it he 
assigns a supremacy to conscience which is based 
not on its power but on its right to prior judg- 
ment in questions of right and wrong. 

/Thus,’ he says, ‘that principle, by which we survey, and 
either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and actions, 
is not only to he considered as what is in its turn to have some 
influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites : hut likewise as being superior ; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others — inso- 
much that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, 
without taking in judgment, direction, supermtendency. This 
is a const'tqniL pan or the idea, that is, of the faculty itself : 
and, to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has 
right ; had it power, as it has manifest authority ; it would 
absolutely govern the world ’ (Serm. ii. § 19). 

In respect of the idea of authority, this view is 
strikingly like that of Kant, but it contains an 
element of judgment and emotional attitude after 
the act w^hich does not appear to make a part of 
Kant’s conception. Kant starts with a law of 
rational action which is to hold good for all rational 
beings, and makes this an imperative duty which 
is to regulate conduct without regard to con- 
sequences or external relations and conditions. 
External deeds are with him neither good nor bad. 
The only good or bad thing in the world is a good 
or bad will, and any will governed by the ‘ cate- 
gorical imperative,’ or sense of duty, is moral, 
regardless of what the external act is. One does 
not need to know the means to an end or to reflect 
on consequences in order to he virtuous in this 
conception. Neither the amount of intelligence or 
wisdom nor the after-emotional effects of approval 
or disapproval have anything to do with virtue, but 
only the right attitude of the will and reverence 
for the law. The motive or mere sense of duty 
was sufficient to determine the whole character of 
conduct, and this motive constituted the nature of 
conscience. 

Both these schools or tendencies resulted in the 
conception that conscience is a simple and unique 
faculty of the mind. This was especially indicated 
in the simplicity of its function in the Kantian 
system, and in the view that it was not a product 
of experience, and with the English thinkers it was 
further favoured by the emphasis placed upon its 
presence in man as an evidence of the Divine. The 
Kantian argument for immortality and the exist- 
ence of God pointed in a similar direction, as it 
rested on the moral nature of man. Both schools 
treated conscience as an implanted power and 
not the result of experience, and accordingly their 
conception came into conflict with the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of evolution. This theory 
attempted to derive conscience from various ele- 
ments in man’s social nature, and refused to regard 
it as an implanted and unique faculty of the mind. 
The controversy between the two schools was made 
clear by the relation of the idea of conscience to 
the theistic interpretation of the cosmos. The last 
resource of the theologian for the proof of a Divine 
existence had been the unique and moral character 
of conscience. Evolution had assumed that it had 
proved its claims in all other matters, and was 
reluctant to make an exception of conscience. It 
was only natural that it should so treat the 
question, and it was unfortunate for the theistic 


view of things that it seemed to stake its claims 
on the integrity of its argument regarding the 
origin of conscience. 

This controversy, however, is not the best setting 
for the consideration of conscience. We should 
first see what we think it is as a fact, and we can 
then discuss its origin. The tendency since the rise 
of the controversy has been to consider conscience 
not as a unique or simple faculty, but as a coiii- 
plexus of mental phenomena organized with refer- 
ence to moral ends. Instead of being made a separ- 
ate faculty — the ‘ faculty ’ Psychology having been 
abandoned — it is considered as the mind occupied 
w%tK moral phenomena. This enables us to conceive 
it as the organization of all that intelligence and 
feeling which are connected with the actions called 
moral or immoral. There was an approximation 
to this view in the conception of Butler, but it 
was concealed by the prevailing interest in other 
questions. But, taking conscience as a complex 
instead of a simple function, the present writer 
would recognize three general elements in it : 
(1) The intellectual or cognitive element, which is 
concerned with the perception of the means to 
ends, and the fact of some end which we agree to 
call the good as distinct from the merely true. 
Other mental functions are called in to estimate 
what shall be the good as distinct from the true, 
but the intellectual judgment and perceptions are 
involved in determining both the fact of this ideal 
and the necessary means to its realization, and on 
these means rests a part of the judgment of right 
and wrong. In fact, right and wrong hardly have 
any meaniM without this conception of means to 
ends. (2) The emotional element, which is prim- 
arily the valuation of facts and things in relation 
to our welfare, whether they represent retrospective 
or prospective feelings. Hence they divide into what 
we shall call the judicial and the legislative feel- 
ings. The judicial feeling represents the appiwal 
or disapproval of self or actions in their relation to 
the moral law. The legislative feeling is the sense 
of duty, or ‘categorical imperative,’ and commands 
obedience as the retrospective feelings pass judg- 
ment on acts already done. (3) The desiderative 
element, or that mental state which may be called 
reverence, good-will, or conscientiousness, and is re- 
resentative of respect for law, where the sense of 
uty represents a sense of compulsion often against 
the desires. The highest condition of conscience 
is that in which respect for law is substituted for 
the imperative which feels a struggle against 
natural desire. 

These various elements will include all the 
social instincts which figure so prominently in the 
theories of Darwin and Spencer and the evolu- 
tionists generally. The important point, however, 
is that they show the moral nature or conscience 
to he complex and not simple. The view solves 
some perplexities in the evolutionist controversy. 
The difficulty proposed by the older view, in its 
effort to utilize the distinction between man and 
the animal in respect of morality, was that evolu- 
tion could not account for this new increment in the 
process of creating man, and that, since it was not 
derived from anything like it in previous organic 
life fpm which man was supposed to be developed 
physically, a special creative act was necessary to 
account for it in man. But with the analysis of 
conscience into elements which may be found in 
all consciousness, animal or otherwise, we may 
that the process of evolution has only 
organized or consolidated elements otherwii^ 
separ<ate into a systematic tendency to act in the 
direction we call conscience. In this manne 
may admit the uniqueness of the function, and so 
its distinction from animal life, while at the 
same time accept the evolution, if not of the ele- 
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ments, certainly of the organic whole for which 
the term stands. The distinction as a whole be- 
tween man and animal is preserved, while the 
identity of their elements is maintained, evolution 
being formative, not creative. 

The consequence of this view is that conscience 
is no more simple than the aesthetic faculty or any 
other function of the mind. It receives a distinct 
name merely because of the importance attaching 
to certain fixed relations between men and their 
conduct. All the functions of the mind are em- 
ployed in the determination of action, and it seems 
simple only because we are in the habit of seizing 
some one particular mark in the whole for denomi- 
nating the process ; and, in any case in which a 
single term is used to denominate a fact, a natural 
tendency arises to consider that fact a simple one. 
But in matters of moral character there are many 
mental states and many external relations involved, 
and so long as conscience is a term to denote the 
moral nature it must include all these factors. 

The problem, however, of its origin is not so 
important as its validity as a function of mind. 
The perplexity created by the controversy of the 
religious mind with the evolutionist was caused by 
the original conception that its meaning and value 
as a function of mind depended on its origin. The 
assumption was that, unless it had a Divine origin, 
its authority was impaired. In other words, its 
validity was made to depend on its creative origin 
instead of upon its judgment of facts. The con- 
sequence was that evolution only enforced the 
conclusion which the theist admitted hypothetic- 
ally. But once realize, as we do in all other 
scientific and philosophic problems, that historical 
origin does not determine validity, and the author- 
ity of conscience will depend on the same criteria 
as those which determine ordinary truths, and not 
upon any contingency of its remote source, whether 
it be a simple or a complex faculty. We do not 
make any other scientific truth depend on the cause 
of its origin but upon its conformity to facts and 
the law of things. It must be the same with the 
dictates of conscience. They are valid or invalid 
irrespective of the mode of their origin, and because 
of their relation to the welfare of the individual. 

Literature. — L. Stephen, Science of Ethics^ Lond. 1882, ch. 
viii. ; T. H. Green, Proleg. to Ethics^ Oxf. 1883, bk. ii. ch. v., 
and bk. iv. ch. i. ; I. A. Dorner, Chr. Ethics (Eng. tr. 1887), 
pt. I. ch. iii. 2nd div. 2nd sect. ; H. Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics 
(Eng. tr. 1899), bk. ii. ch. vi. ; see also Butler, Sermons^ ed. 
W- E. Gladstone, Oxf. 1896 ; Darwin, Descent of Man, Lond, 
1871 ; and H. Spencer, Principles of Ethics, Lond, 1893. 

James H. Hyslop. 

CONSCIENCR (Babylonian). — As is indicated 
in the art. CONFESSION (vol. iii. p. 825), the Assyro- 
Babylonians felt strongly the consciousness of the 
commission of sin and wrongdoing, and herein the 
idea of conscience appears plainly, and must have 
presented itself with all its force to their minds. 
Confession of sin, in fact, can exist in all sincerity 
only when conscience speaks to a man, and tells 
him that he is in fault — when, 

‘ Sitting in lamentation. 

In bitter mutterings and pain of heart. 

In evil weeping, in evil lamentation, 

He mourns like a dove ; tearfully night and day. 

To his merciful god like an ox he lows, (and) 

Bitter lamentation he constantly makes.’ i 

The Assyr.-Bab. conception of sin, however, 
differed from that prevailing in a Christian com- 
munity, as the failings of a religious man belong- 
ing to those ancient nationalities might be due to 
causes over which he had no control — the effects of 
the actions of evil spirits, or the ritual uncleanness 
brought about by acts of forgetfulness or by the 
effects of illness. The disadvantage arising from 
this consisted in the disfavour of the gods, or of 
the king as the gods’ representative, and there 
was a desire to avoid such disfavour in future by 

1 FTAJiv.apl. 26, 60 ff. 
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refraining from the commission of the misdeeds 
which brought it about. This, though not the 
Christian idea of conscience (including, as it does, 
the feeling of remorse), may have tended to bring 
about the frame of mind which we understand 
thereby, or something akin to it. 

An excellent example of the heart-searchings 
of the Babylonians and their remorse of con- 
science is given by the 2nd tablet of the Surpu- 
series. Here the afflicted man has not only to ask 
himself whether he has committed the sins of 
blasphemy, uncleanness, bribery (?) to thwart the 
ends of justice, used false balances, removed his 
neighbour’s landmark, etc., but must also put to 
himself searching questions as to whether he has 
separated father and son (or other near relatives), 
refrained from freeing the captive, failed to enable 
the imprisoned to see the light of day, whether, 
being ‘ upright of mouth,’ his heart was neverthe- 
less faithless, and whether, while saying ‘Yes’ 
with his mouth, ‘ No ’ was in his heart. ^ As these 
queries run to about 80 lines, it will easily be 
recognized that the Babylonian, in his conscien- 
tiousness, was exceedingly thorough. 

In fact, we may, perhaps, see in the last of the 
following lines something expressing the idea 
which the word ‘ conscience ’ contains : 

‘ On account of his eye, which is filled with tears, [accept thou 
his] lamentation ; 

On account of his troubled face, [accept thou his] lamenta- 
tion ; 

On account of his mind (?), from which tears depart not, 
[accept thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his lips, on which a bridle is placed, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 2 

On account of his hands, which rest spread abroad, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his breast, which complains like a resounding 
flute, [accept thou his] lamentation.’ 3 

In this extract the breast, the seat of the feel- 
ings, may be regarded as the inner conscience 
of a man, and as practically synonymous with the 
heart, when used in the same sense. In the Laws 
of lEammurabi, the person who had a complaint to 
ma5:e was recommended to go before Merodach 
and Zerpanitum in prayer, ‘with perfection of 
heart.’ ‘Perfection of heart’ would, therefore, 
seem to have been an expression equivalent to 
freedom from the consciousness of sin — a clear 
conscience. In the fullest sense of the words, 
therefore, the great gods of Babylonia exacted, 
for their favour, not only that rectitude in the 
sight of the world which every right-minded per- 
son desires, but also a good conscience, such as 
would urge one to repentance, contrition, recon- 
ciliation, and restitution when the interests of his 
fellow-men were involved. 

Numerous inscriptions, mostly of the nature of 
penitential psalms and litanies, might be quoted 
in illustration of the above, but very little fresh 
information is to be obtained from them.^ Their 
cumulative evidence, however, shows the Baby- 
lonians in a most favourable light, notwithstand- 
ing that the objects of their worship were the gods 
and goddesses of their national pantheon. Be- 
ligious in the extreme, the constant aim of the 
believer among them was a clear conscience, with- 
out which there was no hope of happiness, but, on 
the contrary, pain and grief in this world, and, to 
all appearance, separation in the world to come 
from the deity whom they worshipped. 

Literature. — ^T bis is given in the notes. 

T. G. Pinches. 

1 Zimmern, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der hah, Rel., Leipzig, 1806, 
pp. 2-7. 

2 Sumerian : Sumdum siJcur-e Subhdta ira^ . . . ; Babylonian : 
Ina Sapti-Su ia lagaa nadd [hiklt-su liqi ?]. 

3 Haupt, Akkad, u. sumer. Keilschrijtteccte, Leipzig, 1881, no. 
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see Jastrow, Rel. Bah. u, Assyr. ii, (Giessen, 1908) p. 81, lines 
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-4 See Jastrow, op. cit, ii, 1-137 (* Elagelieder und Bussgebete *>. 
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CONSCIENCE (Egyptian). — The actual word 
‘ conscience ’ does not occur in the indexes of 
Egyptological works — which is a priori a signifi- 
cant fact. For not only must we suppose that the 
word has no exact equivalent in the Egyptian 
vocabulary (any more than have the terms ‘ sanc- 
tion/ ^morality/ ‘remorse/ etc.), but we must 
also conclude that the literature of ancient Egypt 
has nothing to say on the subject. Of course, we 
find numerous writings on propriety, on duty, on 
everything connected with the vast domain of 
ethics in general ; but there is nothing that bears 
directly upon the phenomena of conscience in 
themselves. Since, on the other hand, we still 
find most delicate manifestations of what we 
might call an organized conscience in Egypt, in 
its literature ana religious works, we must pre- 
sume that the Egyptians had quite a different 
conception of conscience from ours for both of the 
senses in which the word is used to-day. Psycho- 
logically, they connected it with very different 
phenomena, and with methods of perception of 
the ‘ ego ’ which are no longer ours. Morally, 
conscience was regarded as playing a part in con- 
cepts grouped in a difierent way from that followed 
by our method. Or, rather, Egyptian thought 
arranged the operations of the moral conscience 
in separate and independent categories, whereas 
we make them a unity. It would take too long 
to investigate whether this fact is due to the 
general inability of the Egyptians to make abs- 
tract definitions, or, on the other hand, to the 
method whereby Egyptian intellectual civilization 
originally formed the foundations of its know- 
ledge. The latter is probably the more correct 
view. 

These radical differences of terminology explain, 
at any rate, why the question has never yet been 
entered into in modern works of Egyptology. 
These speak very often of the moral culture of 
Egvpt, but never of its conscience or of the pos- 
sible formation of the same (the work of Flinders 
Petrie, Iteligion and Conscience^ is the only ex- 
ception at present ; but note also the restriction 
made in the Literature at the end of this 
article). In fact, the complete absence in ancient 
Egypt of definition or treatment of the subject 
forces us to a long process of reconstruction of the 
Egyptian conscience by means of the direct study 
of whatever implicit manifestations of conscience 
can be seen in the whole collection of Egyptian I 
writings. Thus, inscriptions such as a prayer, a 
hymn, a biography, or a copy of a deed of division 
or a lawsuit ; or testamentary or epistolary papyri ; 
or even magical incantations may supply a detail 
here or there ; and the sum of such contributions 
may gradually make it possible to reach a know- 
ledge of Egyptian conscience. This study is neces- 
sarily a very intricate one ; but it is indispensable 
for our ultimate understanding of the duties and 
divisions of Egyptian morality, of which so much 
has been said. What follows cannot be any more 
than a first attempt, of provisional character. 

It is a common thing to read that the Egyptians 
‘had a conscience superior to that of the other 
peoples of classic antiquity.’ Such an expression 
IS ambiguous. Its actual meaning, as Petrie rightly 
notes {op, cit, 86), must be that the theoretical 
standards were nowhere so well defined and ap- 
parently so high as in Egypt. The gradual de- 
velopment of these standards can be followed in a 
long historical series of documents. ^ But the 

1 Especially if we use documents very much neglected as a 
rule, such as : the ‘ Negative Confession ’ of the Roman era • 
the * Duties of the Governor' (Rekhmara inscription), and* 
generally, the biographies of the first Theban empire! 
Hitherto we have made too exclusive a use of the celebrated 
oh. cxxv. of the Book of the Dead and of the * Treatises on 
Wisdom ’ (inaccurately called * Treatises on Morality '). 


study of this evolution constitutes an inquii^ 
which belongs to moral and social history. It 
amounts, in short, to an attempt to disentangle 
the notion of the co-ordinate moral system, with 
its sanctions and its more or less successful 
attempts at a codification of duties — the whole 
being organized on the standards of which we have 
just spoken. An investigation of this nature must 
be accompanied by that of the word ‘ duty,’ be- 
cause it is connected logically with the conception 
of moral obligation, and with the various ques- 
tions attached thereto (nature of duty, categories, 
origins, sanctions, etc. ). This has been the treat- 
ment followed in almost all the works occupied 
with the word ‘ conscience ’ in general. 

It appears, then, to have been a mistake to study the 
* duties ’ of Egyptian morality in connexion with conscience, 
as Petrie has done (op. cit .) ; and an examination of his work 
shows precisely that, among the hundreds of obligations and 
prohibitions figuring among the duties, the majority (food 
tabus, ritual and sexual tabus, etc.) arise from sources quite 
apart from the true domain of conscience. 

We must, consequently, occupy ourselves ex- 
clusively with the phenomenon ‘ conscience ’ con- 
sidered by itself, i.e. that immediate intuition of 
good and bad, that inward feeling, instinctive 
(from its appearing innate), which shows itself 
contemporaneously with an action. There is in it 
a quasi-spontaneous disposition of the mind to 
make the judgment (which it forms on actions 
and intentions) subordinate to an idea that appears 
to be sui generis. 

Applying as it does to a dead race, and to a race 
which has left no didactic matter of its own on the 
subject, our study must be cautious, and should 
begin by limiting our field of inquiry as much as 
ossible. Thus we must dismiss as too wide the 
efinition that * conscience is the mass of intui- 
tions as to what is good or bad,’ because an ap- 
parent intuition may be an acquisition that has 
become so rapid by force of habit that it seems 
instinctive (either by individual education or by 
hereditary transmission of the tendency). This 
suggests the subject of physical movements (e.g, 
‘struggling’ movements) which seem instinctive, 
but are not necessarily innate. Petrie {op, cit. 92) 
shows very clearly that similarly the body of in- 
tuitions which we call conscience is the accumu- 
lated heritage of centuries. Not one of the ap- 
parent ‘ intuitions ’ brought to light by Egyptian 
writings can be classed with any degree of cer- 
tainty among the primordial phenomena. They 
must be studied as one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of a social morality composed of all the 
individual consciences brought together, and it 
belongs to ethics to investigate how heredity has 
impressed them little by little until they have 
the force of instinct (cf. A. Leroy, Religion des 
primitifs^ Paris, 1909, p. 211). 

Thus limited, the question comes to be whether 
there is in the body of Egyptian literature a 
means of defining the initial element (we must 
avoid the words ‘ innate ’ and ‘ acquired ’), or the 
earliest possible elements from which the Egy^itian 
moral conscience seems to proceed. In a question 
of this type, if we do not want it to extend in- 
definitely, it is a good method of procedure to 
^pply to E^pt the principal theories relating to 
the origin of conscience among primitive peoples, 
and to investigate whether what we know ol 
Egyptian religion and ethics agrees with them. 

At the very outset, it seems certain that the 
Egyptian conscience cannot he brought into con- 
nexion with the Divine world of the nation. The 
literary expressions employed in the question as 
to ‘whether conscience is the herald of the Law- 
giver or the Lawmver Himself’ have no precise 
meaning here. If we can prove that social 
morality is the product of the body of individual 
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consciences, and show the initial separateness of 
morality and any given religious system, we see 
that this separation naturally affects the origin of 
conscience. Now this separation of morality from 
religious beliefs has been attempted time after 
time, since Tylor, in all the relimons of uncivil- 
ized or semi-civilized peoples. But nowhere is 
this phenomenon more scientifically clear than in 
where, from the time of the pre -historic 
texts of the Funerary Books to the Roman Em- 
pire, the accession of the gods to the domain of 
morality Avas a slow process. Right down to 
near the latter period, Osiris was almost the only 
god connected with a moral idea (Ptah of Memphis 
is perhaps an exception, if we judge by the latest 
discoveries, in his temples, of stelae to the name 
of ‘Ptah who hears the plaint of the wretched’ 
[cf. Petrie, Memphis y i., Lond, 1908, p. 17 ff.]). 
The other gods neither prescribed nor taught any- 
thing of morality. They only punished those who 
did them wrong, and blessed their benefactors. It 
may even be remarked, as one of the strongest 
characteristics of Egyptian religions, that this 
neutrality of the gods persists throughout the 
whole domain of ethics. 

The systems which base conscience on ‘ sym- 
pathy ’ seem incapable of explaining its manifesta- 
tions in Egypt. Not one of the texts of the 
monuments, e.g., or of the moral or popular litera- 
ture, makes any mention of, or even allusion to, 
anything of the nature of the Shinto doctrine of 
JcamL In Egypt, ‘ to follow the dictates of the 
heart’ would lead to very different results from 
those of a fundamental concept that ‘ the heart 
is good.’ On the contrary, the total impression 
given by Egyptian writings may be summed up 
in two remarks which do not favour this system. 
(1) We find a great lack of those ideas which are 
often regarded as indications of the ‘ sympathetic ’ 
origin of conscience. These are the feelings which 
are usually qualified with ‘ temporary sanction,’ 
and are called the pleasure and joy of doing good, 
and the remorse, regret, and repentance for evil- 
doing. Inversely, certain chapters of the Pyra- 
mids and the Book of the Eead, and certain 
reflexions of the popular tales, offer lamentable 
analogies, in point of ‘ sympathy,’ with the present 
mental status of the very lowest races among those 
studied in the Congo (cf. Notes sur la vie familiale 
et juridique de qtcelques populations au Congo 
Beige, ser. iii. fasc. i. [Brussels, 1909]). (2) The 

study of ‘sanctions’ properly so called (of very 
different kinds, of course) reveals an organization 
{i,e, a formation) Avhich shows its connexion with 
fundamental elements that are quite different, 
and perhaps even totally opposite. 

The history of this will be examined elsewhere (see Ethics). 
Here, however, we should note this tangle— at first sight 
inextricable— of the most various fundamental sanctions. The 
lowest of these are based on violation of * tabus,* and have no 
possible connexion with any moral action whatever ; the others 
show themselves as consequences, conceived from a utilitarian 
point of view (and recognized as such hy experience\ of in- 
coherent series of actions which are not arranged in any kind 
of rational groups. We see this in the absolute and persistent 
inability of the Egyptians to compose any kind of reasonable 
list of sanctions. All that we find (Treatises on Wisdom, Book 
of the Dead, Maxims, Proverbs, Instructions, etc.) are lists 
formed in reference, not to classes of duties, but to the indi- 
viduals or forces whence these sanctions proceed : the gods, 
chiefs, the dead, the family. Sometimes, indeed, there is a 
suggestion of the motives of command or prohibition. But 
then we find a vast confusion : the career, renown, long life, 
the gratitude of men, business gams and losses, eschatological 
conditions, reciprocity, etc. Few documentary sources give 
the idea of a moral conscience with any other basis better 
than that of ‘ innate goodness * or ‘ sympathy.* 

The innate appreciation of right and wrong, 
which many regard as the irreducible, constitu- 
tive element of the moral conscience, seems at 
first sight a good theory for Egypt. There is prob- 
ably no other ancient literature so impregnated 


with ideas of right and justice. Discourses like 
the one supposed to be addressed by the king to 
his vizier on the duties of the guardians of justice 
(cf. Newberry, Bekhmara, Lond. 1900, p. 33), the 
statements of ch. cxxv. of the Book of the Dead, 
and especially the constant references of the bio- 
graphical inscriptions to equity and hatred of 
wrong in all its moral and social forms, would 
seem to picture the very inmost mental state 
of the race. A critical examination of the texts, 
however, makes this tempting hypothesis un- 
tenable. In eschatology, we find that the idea 
of ‘ retribution ’ or that lofty idea of the ‘ average 
of years of good fortune’ (cf. Griffith, Stories of 
the High Priests, Oxford, 1900, pp. 41-66) is of very 
late appearance, and the most perfect injustice 
preceded it, for — as has been noticed — the famous 
‘ Negative Confession ’ confines itself to a magical 
affirmation without proofs. Finally, the moral 
concept which it supposes in relation to the actions 
of this life is not ancient in respect of its in- 
sertion in the Book of the Dead ; there is no 
getting over the plain fact that, while Ave have 
for several years been in possession of about two 
hundred specimens of the Book of the Dead of 
earlier date than the XVIIIth dynasty, we have 
not one containing a single line of the only moral 
chapter of this literature. It is the same with the 
ordinary inscriptions, where the development can 
be followed from the mastahas of the IVtn dynasty. 
Right and wrong do not appear at first except in 
the form of affirmations of the lawful ownership 
of various goods, or the absence of wrong done to 
those things of which the deceased has need — which 
is quite a different thing. Even reducing it to its 
humblest form (as conceded, e.g., by R^ville, Pro- 
Ugomine^, Paris, 1881, p. 276), we cannot reach the 
evidence of a primordial, irreducible element, con- 
sisting of an %nnate feeling of right, for any one 
of the ancient Egyptian cases. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to find satisfaction in a system like 
that taken up lately by Leroy {op. cit. 205), which 
posits at the outset an irreducible innate idea of 
right, while admitting the infinite and contra- 
dictory variety of practical applications. It is an 
evident paralogy to make, from the establishment 
of a connexion by mental operation, an entity 
existing by itself. The philological examination 
of the texts that one would apply to this special 
exposition might arrive some time at the evidence 
of the primitive confusion of the notions of good- 
ness and utility, but never at an abstract concep- 
tion of right ; such a process would lead rather to 
conclusions remarkably like that suggested by 
the examination of the moral ideas of the races 
recently examined in Equatorial Africa, iu the 
basin of the Congo, or in British East Africa. 

Petrie’s conclusion is the theory of utility brought 
to perfection by heredity {op. cit. 88). 

His views may be summed, up as follows : The conscious idea 
of right and wrong conforms at its basis with what is useful 
or the reverse for the community. Passing centuries have 
gradually done away with this idea, and have imposed on the 
individual, and thereafter on his descendants, respect for it (if 
not intelligence) ; so that his manner of appreciating it has, 
like hereditary movements, become mstinctive. In fact, the 
primitive reasoning of the ancestor has been transmitted to 
his posterity in the form of propensities to conscience. 

This theory of Petrie’s is a remodelled form, to suit Egypt, 
of the conception that we find elsewhere in all sorts of 
analogous forms ; e.g. * le pr^cepte devient axiomatique dans la 
conscience par h6r6dit6 ’ (R^ville, op. cit. 276) ; or the elementary 
principles are ‘ I’utilit^, Topinion, les sentiments affectifs, 

1 hdrdditd ’ (G. Le Bon, Premieres civilisations^ ed. 1905, p. 95), 
etc. The whole idea seems well adapted to the Egyptian world, 
so well organized in all its workings for social co-operation and 
utility. 

But this is a narrow basis, and must be 
broadened. Such a system does not explain why 
Egypt, having the same constitutive elements of 
conscience as the other African peoples, should 
have developed its moral conscience further than 
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they. A more precise and intricate mechanism 
must be found, and can be found — in the present 
writer’s opinion — in a careful examination of 
Egyptian literature. A total of 500 or 600 
proverbs, maxims, precepts, ideas, or thoughts of 
a moral type, extending from the IVth dynasty to 
the Christian era, will suffice for this inquiry, 
the business of which is not to define the idea of 
duty or its working out (see Ethics), but to 
find the elements of formation of what we call 
conscience in Egypt, The development of the 
utilitarian and social datum will appear as the 
result of the combination of two chief elements. 

The first consists essentially in the feeling that 
there is no indifferent action, and that every 
action has consequences for its author. This idea 
is by no means of the same nature as that of right 
and wrong. It is not even the idea of respon- 
sibility, but it contains the latter in embryo. It 
also includes the future idea of reciprocity^ applied 
to the doer of the action. It thus reduces itself to 
the form : ‘ If I do this, the same will be done to 
me (or will happen to me) ’ ; then to the form : * I 
shall not do that, so that the same may not be 
done to me (or happen to me).’ A comparison of 
the mentality of the black African of to-day with 
the Egyptian texts makes it possible to hold that 
this idea of the necessary consequences of every 
good or bad action is a truly innate idea, or, if 
not innate, at least the most primitive instinctive 
idea that can be found. It does not presuppose, 
so far as appeal's, a developed intelligence or a 
long education. The African — to continue our 
illustration — is surrounded by an infinite number 
of forces and spirits of such importance that every 
human action and movement affects them, for 
good or ill — -we might almost say, most often for 
ill. And this pessimism, rightly remarked as a 
characteristic of the African mind, is still visible 
in Egyptian literature. The action, with its con- 
sequences, agreeable or harmful or displeasing to 
one or other of those innumerable spirits and 
forces, begets the immediate perception of a good 
or evil consequence for the doer. This is clearly 
seen in the case of numerous interdictions of a 
ritual nature, or in the mysterious vengeance of 
spirits and gods offended unawares, or in violent 
deaths. The famous ch. cxxv. itself, looked at 
from this point of view, shows itself to be com- 
posed from the very same elements as those of a 
Kavirondo or Uhangi native’s conscience. And 
the idea tliat other men, neighbours and fellow- 
men, are linked, by their death or by their 
guardian -spirits, to this sum of mysterious forces 
brought into motion by every action, seems to 
have supplied the natural means for the ex- 
tension of this primitive feeling. 

Whether the original mental operation is innate or not will 
not be discussed here. The positive fact is that what, in every 
case, IS described as the first manifestation of the feeling" of 
conscience among the ‘ non-cmlized ’ Ahicans is at the 
foundation of Egyptian mentality. Experiment naturally gave 
this feeling definiteness and precision, and, low as we may 
judge it from the moral point of view, it started a great 
forward movement on the day when it became the idea of 
necessarp reciprocity, attached to the actions or intentions. 
We can still detect that stage very clearly in Egypt (especially 
m the popular tales), when this idea is embodied in the vague 
form of a sort of ‘fatality,' whose consequences man lets 
loose by ms own action. It is only later, and in a very 
imperfect form, that this mechanism is connected with precise 
mterventinriH • n\ -co-ifH ^ 
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aead. And yet, even m historic times, the perception of the 
results of the evil action is attached to forces that are quite 
vague and undefined, such as chance, misfortune, and accident. 
These are the survivals, modified by time, of the ‘spirits* of the 
most smcient Egyptian beliefs. Never have national religions 
been able to rise higher. 

If we find at the base of Egyptian thought first 
tear, and then, with progress, the idea of personal 
responsibility, we must demonstrate why finally 


this sort of ‘ conscience ’ later developed so 
differently in Egypt and among the African 
peoples of whom we have been speaking. A 
second factor came into play, which was indis- 
pensable to the evolution, and it seems that it 
was this factor which organized the Egyptian 
conscience, with its special traits, with its im- 
perfections — but also with its nobility. The 
second element consists very probably in the idea 
of order, or the idea of the harmony of the world 
— slater designated by the word kSct/xos, The first 
knowledge of ‘order’ in the progress and forces 
of the world naturally began as purely material 
order, in the domain of physics and geography. 
We have explained in art. CALENDAR (Egyptian) 
the important part played in this question by the 
observation of the stars, and the idea that the 
Divine influences of the stellar powers governed 
the world. As the heavenly vault set the example 
of order, and directed events on earth, the know- 
ledge of the laws and harmonies of the sensible 
world followed. A i elation of this kind between 
the astral world and the earth seems to have been 
made very much more natural in Egypt by the 
character of the climate, in which the regularity 
of certain rhythms and the well-defined character 
of certain opposites were noticeable (the periodicity 
of the Nile’s rise, the fixity of the seasons and 
winds, the contrast between the desert and the 
valley, etc.). The knowledge of this supposed 
co-relation helped the Egyptians to establish the 
first ideas of the corresi>ondence that could exist 
between this regular rhythm of the material world 
and the individual efforts of men to associate their 
own activity therewith in a beneficial manner. 
Hence arose a more and more clear comprehension 
of the identity of what is useful for man with 
what is indicated by the order of astral powers. 
Such a conviction must in its turn engender 
gradually, as the foundations of intuitive con- 
science, the ideas of the necessity of all uniting 
together for the common struggle, of the necessity 
of solidarity, of the superiority of the general 
interest over the particular, and of the dependence 
of the individual upon the community. 

The whole question, then, in the special case of Egypt, turns 
upon the theory that the origin of conscience ‘ se rattacho aux 
efforts faits par rhoinme depms la pr^hiatoire pour se civiliser 
par la coopdration et la solidarity’ (G. Le Bon, Origines^ IflOfi, p. 
191). But, instead of general hypotheses, we have here docu- 
mentary evidences of this evolution ; e.g. in the very frequent 
references in the ancient texts to the important rOle, from a 
moral standpoint, filled by the questions relating to water, 
irrigation, and the struggle against the desert (cf. ch. cxxv. of 
the Book of the Dead ; certain passages in the panegyrics of 
the lords of Syut in the Xth dynasty ; or of Beni Hasan in the 
Xllth, etc.). The idea of a higher authority and an earthly 
hierarchy being necessary in this world, as they are in the 
celestial world, for the common good, is also a result of a 
conscience based on the vision of the ; this vision has 

likewise impregnated all the literature of the ‘ moral ’ type. 

In conclusion, from the vague fear common to 
all primitive societies, the nature and climate of 
Egypt developed the more fertile and definite idea 
of an arrangement of the forces and beings of the 
sensible world into regular armies, some of which 
are man’s allies and jireside over the progress of 
the world, while others try to harass the world 
and so hurt man. The comprehension of con- 
sequences was followed by the comprehension of 
the necessity of social order, the comprehension of 
social interest, etc. Owing simply to its complex 
origin, Egyptian conscience never succeeded, in its 
reasoned elaboration of duties, in separating ritual 
tabu from the obli^tion of the moral domain. 
These were for the Egyptian two different forms 
of the necessary co-operation of men for the main- 
taining of the order requisite to society. 

A satisfying counter-proof of this view is supplied by a 
comparison with a certain number of living races in the un- 
civilized parts of Africa. It might be concluded that the 
degree of organization of the moral conscience in Africa is 
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usTiallj^ proportionate to the clearness of the conception of 
order in the terrestrial world, meteorological or astronomical 
(cf., e.g,, the comparative series of the collection of Mono- 
graphics descriptives by Van Overbergh, Brussels, 1907 ff., with 
what is said of the Bavili and of Benin by R. E. Dennett, At the 
Back of the Black Man’s Mindy London, 1906, and Nigeria 
StudieSy 1910, for the various manifestations of conscience 
among these peoples). 

The Egyptian idea, then, ends in something 
very analogous to the statement of Chinese 
wisdom, that the natural order of the world is 
bound up with its political, social, and moral 
order, and is even quite identical with it. 
Only — in spite of passages of certain texts — the 
Egyptians do not seem to have been able to 
formulate this view with the same theoretical 
clearness. It is in any case curious to notice — 
and here we have probably more than a simple 
coincidence — that, just as the sanctions of Taoism 
in China are of late date, so in Egypt the organi- 
zation of dejinite sanctions {rewards and punish- 
ments in permanent categories) did not appear 
until well after the actual organization of the 
moral conscience. 

The history of this organization will be discussed in art. Ethics. 
We need only observe here (1) that the material <60-1x09 has 
become harmony, equity, and moral and intellectual truth by 
a series of evolutions which can be shown philologically by the 
series of Egyptian texts, and that this series is analogous to the 
series which has gradually transformed the data on the human 
voice, cry, or vibration, into concepts where the word ‘ voice ’ 
is taken to mean the spoken word, and then becomes the 
equivalent of A.070S ; and (2) that the appearance of the moral 
conscience, based on the comprehension of the <60-1x09, does 
not in any way assume the attribution of a properly so-called 
moral character to the beings or forces directing the <60^09, 
These simply did their own work in this world, without ever 
makmg any express demand upon the Egyptian’s co-operation ; 
and the latter simply sought, for his owm good, to bring his 
efforts into harmony with those of the directors of the supposed 
order. Hence he derived, among innumerable other acquisi- 
tions, a certain number of ideas on conscience, morality, 
interdictions, obligations, etc. A significant fact in this 
respect is that, in the majority of cases, the sanctions of these 
obligations and interdictions are tacked on to all possible kinds 
of beings and things, except beings of a Divine character. 

Literature. — As was said at the beginning, the only work 
really dealing with the subject is W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
little book. Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 
1898. Even here we must observe that the real question of 
conscience is treated only on pp. 86-109, the rest of the book 
being practically given up to a summary of Egyptian mythology 
(pp. 1-85), and an examination of the various categories of 
duties (pp. 109-163). GEORGE FOHCART. 

CONSCIENCE (Greek and Roman). — I. 
Greek. — i . Definition. — Conscience operates 
when the individual passes an intellectual judg- 
ment on definite acts, accomplished or purposed, 
of his own, and decides whether these acts are 
right or wrong. Such judgments, being self- 
regarding, are always accompanied by selt-satis- 
faction, or self-dissatisf action, according as the 
individual feels he has fulfilled, or fallen short of, 
the moral law ; conscience punishes or ajiproves, 
deters or suggests. It has an intellectual side and 
an emotional side ; it may he enlightened or the 
reverse, sensitive or the reverse. Its enlighten- 
ment is to he estimated by the moral ideal of 
the individual ; he may obey the moral law through 
fear of punishment here or hereafter ; through 
hope of reward here or hereafter ; or simply in 
order to realize the ideal self. The most educated 
conscience is that of the man who has the highest 
ideal, who wishes to realize the best life of which 
humanity is capable. The sensitiveness of con- 
science depends partly upon heredity, and partly 
upon habit and training. Some people naturally 
feel their shortcomings more acutely than others, 
while indulgence in vice always tends to lessen the 
shame felt at such indulgence. 

2 . Homer and early times. — Although there is 
embedded in the Greek language the notion, in 
later times developed by philosophers, that virtue 
and sin have an intellectual side (Homer’s phrase 
for ‘ versed in wickedness ’ is ddcfilana elddiSf 


‘ knowing lawless deeds ’ [see, for example, Od, ix. 
189, 428, XX. 287]), yet the most common moral 
terms used in early times refer to the emotional 
side of conscience. In Homer we have : (1) aldd)s 
{aiSdojaat), used of those who feel reverence towards 
the gods {II. xxiv. 503 ; Od. ix. 269, xxi. 28), 
towards suppliants or guests {II. i. 23, 377, xxi. 
74, xxii. 419 ; Od. iii. 96, iv. 326), or of those who 
inhibit their passions in order to realize some 
higher end {II. v. 530, vi. 442, vii. 93, xiii. 122, 
XV. 561, 657, 661, xxiv. 44 ; Od. iii. 24, vi. 66, 221, 
viii. 172 , 324, 480, xiv. 146, xx. 171). The sub- 
stantive may be rendered ‘ shame at offending gods 
or men,’ ‘respect for the moral rebuke of others,’ 
‘modesty,’ ‘sense of honour,’ ‘self-respect.’ (2) 
If aiddjs sometimes approximates to the ‘ lawgiving 
conscience ’ which precedes an act, al<rxdvofjLaL {Od. 
vii. 305, xviii. 12, xxi. 323) generally represents 
the shame (or the fear of it) inflicted by the 
‘judging conscience,’ although it is not always 
possible to distinguish between the terms. (3) 
The indignation felt by others at transgression is 
represented by v^jaea-Ls {II. vi. 351 ; Od. ii. 136, 
xxii. 40), but occasionally vijaeais is self-regarding 
{Od. ii. 64, 138, iv. 158 ; II. xvi. 544, xvii. 254), 
and on one occasion {Od. i. 263) deoijs veiaeaL^ero 
means ‘ he stood in awe of the gods.’ (4) A feeling 
of reverence for the rights of humanity is expressed 
in II. xviii. 178 by and in II. vi. 417 by the 

verb oe^dcnraro. 

The moral sanctions of the Homeric Greek were 
thus (i.) fear of the gods, (ii.) respect for public 
opinion {(pdrts dydpQv, Od. xxi. 323), and (iii.) self- 
respect (Helen calls herself ‘ a dog,’ II. vi. 356), and 
a sense of honour which sometimes led to deeds of 
heroism. Achilles would rather die than fail to 
avenge his friend Patroclus {II. xviii. 95 ff.) — an 
instance of devotion to duty which Socrates, in the 
Platonic Apology (28 CD), quotes with strong 
approval. Conscience, in fact, was acting, although 
as yet no special word existed to represent it, 
while the intellectual side was less developed than 
the emotional. 

3 . Individual merged in the citizen. — The char- 
acteristically Greek respect for public opinion 
found freer scope as city life developed, and as 
State discipline became the chief educator of the 
Greek people. The citizen looked upon morality 
as submission to the will of a corporate body. 
‘We lie here in obedience to our country’s com- 
mands,’ was the epitaph of the noblest heroes that 
Greece ever produced. The law, in fact, was 
invested with a peculiar sanctity of its own, and 
the individual found moral satisfaction in yielding 
implicit obedience to the powders that be ; in modern 
language, he surrendered his conscience to the 
general conscience, and was content to be guided 
by the latter. Plato {Crito, 51 E) makes Socrates 
personify the Laws, who point out that every 
citizen has virtually agreed to abide by them, and 
not to prefer his own sense of right and wrong. 
That such was the belief of the historical Socrates 
is shown by Xenoph. Mem. IV. iv. 12, where rb 
vbpiLpLov is equated with to UKaiov. It was generally 
felt that the vast majority of men needed some 
strong external constraint. Hesiod ( Works, 182 ff.) 
dreads the departure of moral fear from the earth, 
and the Platonic Protagoras {Prot. 322 B C) calls 
aldihs and Ukt} the bonds of political and social life. 
The language of iEschylus is stronger still. ‘ Who,’ 
asks Athene {Bum. 699), ‘ is righteous if he fear 
nothing?’ In a remarkable passage of the Ajax 
of Sophocles (1073 ff.) it is stated that 4>6^q9 and 
at5c6s are a necessary defence to both States and 
armies ; that only and alo-x^vri can bring a 
man safety. Plato, in a yet more striking passage 
{Laws, 699 C), makes <p6po$ and alddjs xesponsible 
for the Athenian victories over Persia, The 
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Athenians, he says, had a despotic mistress in 
aldibs, through whom they were the willing slaves 
of the laws (698 B), and those who would he good 
must he similarly disciplined. 

4 . Unwritten laws. — But, in spite of the ten- 
dency to merge morality in legality, the Greek 
was aware that the individual ought to form 
moral judgments for himself when the laws were 
silent. The jurymen at Athens swore to decide 
suits according to the laws, hut, when these were 
no guide, to j udge the ease conscientiously {yvdjixri 
ry dplarnf Aristotle, Hhet. i. 15. 5 ; cf. ACsch. Emn. 
674). Again, the Greek acknowledged certain great 
‘unwritten laws,’ of which Socrates (Xenoph. 
Mem, IV. iv. 19 f.) mentions four — to worship the 

f ods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay 
enefactors. Occasionally the unwritten laws 
might clash with those of the State ; then the 
individual must decide between them. The tra- 
gedians are constantly depicting situations in 
which a character has to choose between the 
traditional code and some higher moral end. 
Philoctetes is a good example, while Antigone 
readily faces death rather than obey the edict of 
Creon, and, by leaving her brother unbuiied, 
violate the unwritten laws. 

5 . Decay of State discipline, — It is remarkable 
that the notion of conscience was more clearly 
apprehended just at the time when the morality 
or the masses began to decline, that is, during the 
period subsequent to the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. ^ The reason is partly that, as 
the State discipline slackened, the vicious and 
weaker characters, no longer having so firm a 
check upon them, grew more immorad, while the 
stronger and nobler natures (not necessarily the 
philosophers) learned to obey an inner law of 
righteousness. But the latter were comparatively 
few, and Plato, in the second book of the BepuhliOy 
repeats the story of Gyges’ ring in such a way as 
to show his own belief that the many are incapable 
of being virtuous for the sake of virtue. 

6 .^ Decay of State religion. — Not only the State 
discipline, but the belief in the State religion, had 
by this time lost much of the power it once pos- 
sessed. Pew thinking men continued to believe 
in the existence, let alone the providence, of Zeus, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians. The story told 
by Herodotus (vi. 86 ) of Glaucus and the Delphic 
oracle illustrates how the State religion had once 
been, in some respects at least, a good moral 
influence. When, however, the Divine sanction 
failed to exert effective control, the individual 
conscience more clearly manifested itself. In yet 
another way did the decay of belief in the Olympic 
pantheon further the development of the idea of 
conscience : the early Greek had thought, with a 
strange inconsistency, that the gods both tempted 
men to sin and punished sin ; at first he blamed 
the gods for leading him astray ; then, deprived of 
this excuse, he began to blame himself. 

7 . Other components in Greek religion. — But 
there were other and more abiding components 
than Olympian worship in the religion of the Greeks. 
One should note the <j>a.pp.aK6i, or scapegoat, men- 
tioned by Hipponax (frag. 4fi*., ed. Bergk) and 
Aristophanes {Frogs, 733). Fear of spirits (prob> 
ably Pelasgian in origin, as it is not to be found 
in Homer), especially dread of a murdered man’s 
ghost, gave rise to the ideas of an avenging 
deity {dXdcrrujp), and of blood-guilt {waXaf^valos, 
TTpoa-TpSTracoi, ipay'fji). The latter might infect a 
whole family, or even a State (Time, vii. 18). 
Doubtless at first the infection (p-LaerpLa, /idaros) was 
regarded as something material, to be cleansed by 
expiatory ceremonies, or it might even be per- 
sonified (Furies, ^yrpds ^yKoroL k^pcs [.<®sch. Choeph, 
1051]) ; but in time the doctrine was spiritualized. 


Xenophon {Cyrop. Vlli. vii. 18) speaks of the fears 
that the souls of wronged persons bring upon 
murderers, and of the avenging spirits {TrtCXvupivaiovi) 
which they cause to visit the unholy ; while Euri- 
pides interprets the Furies of iEschylus as the 
stings of conscience {Orestes, 396). 

Orphism introduced the doctrine that the soul 
was exiled from heaven because of sin, and that 
reunion could be achieved only by purification. 
In Homer the gods lead men to transgress, but 
Orphism taught that guilt arose from man himself. 
Abstinence and rites were the Orphic means of 
cleansing ; but, however degrading this teaching 
might be in unscrupulous hands (Plato, i? 6 ^. ii. 
364 E), it was possible to give it a spiritual 
interpretation {vya-revo-aL KaKdryTos [Empedocles, 
406, ed. Karsten]), and it most certainly helped to 
foster a sense of sin. The doctrine of hpLoiujcns 
(becoming like unto God) is Orphic in origin, and 
gave to the world an ideal which increased in 
moral value as the idea of the Divine nature was 
purified and ennobled. According to Orphism, 
man was good and bad. Divine and human. The 
realization of man’s dual nature must have tended 
to develop the individual conscience. In the 
Pythagorean sect, which owed much to Orphism, 
examination of the ^nscience was enjoined (ac- 
cording to C. Martha, Etudes morales sur VantiguiH, 
1883) from early times, and in the Hippolytus of 
Euripides we have an Orphic who is Txorrified at 
the suggestion to commit a sexual oftence. In the 
history of morals the idea of physical impurity 
generally precedes, and leads up to, the conception 
of a guilty soul. 

8 . Morality and the human heart. — Whatever the 
origin may have been, the 5th cent, witnessed the 
development of the idea that the human soul {i^vx^i, 
<pd<rLs, <t>p'f)v, vovs) is the supreme judge in the sphere 
of morality. The mere fact that pnilosophers like 
Xenophanes criticized the Homeric theology on 
moral grounds, shows that they regarded human 
nature as superior to religious tradition. This 
thought is y)ecially prominent in the plays of 
Euripides. The Ion is an angry protest of the 
human soul against a conscienceless god who 
ravishes maids and leaves them to their shame 
{Ion, 892 ; cf. 880). The heart of man is considered 
by Euripides to be the seat — possibly the source — 
of virtue and of vice. Chastity is said to reside in 
the human <p}!ja-Ls {Bacchce, 3X4, 315, llipp, 79, Tro, 
987, 988) ; Theonoe {Eel. 1002, 1003) has a ‘ mighty 
shrine of righteousness’ in her ; the unhappy 
Phaedra exclaims, ‘ My hands are x>ure ; the stain 
is on my soul’ {Hipp. 317). Conscience the law- 
giver and conscience the accuser are both manifest 
m these dramas. The countryman in the Elec.tra 
is too honourable to consummate the marriage 
which has been forced ui)on Electra ; Macaria goes 
voluntarily and leadily to an awful death in order 
to save her kindred ; Orestes is tormented by the 
consciousness of matricide. Like many other men 
of a sensitive moral nature, Euripides is painfully 
aware that the times are out of joint ; oaths are 
no longer sacred, and alddjs has vanished from the 
earth {Medea, 439). This dramatist, perhaps more 
than his great predecessors, admired the beauty of 
self-sacrifice ; Alcestis and Macaria are worthy 
successors to Prometheus and Antigone. 

The Greek of the 6th cent, was thus fully aware of the 
working of conscience, and he began to use special words to 
describe it. These laid stress, not upon the emotion which 
follows a judgment of conscience, but upon the intellectual 
character of that judgment. One word is crvvvot.a, ‘deep 
thought’ (Eurip. And. 805), which does not appear to have 
become popular in the moral sense. Another is 
‘ understanding,’ used by Euripides to describe the remorse of 
Orestes (Or. 890), by Menander (fr. incert. 86, Meineke), who 
says that ‘conscience doth make cowards,' and by Polyblue 
(xviii. xxvi. 18). The last passage is to this effect : ‘ There ie 
no more terrible witness, or more fonnidable accuser, than the 
conscience that dwells in each man’s soul.' But the most 
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oommon term is the verb <n>vot5a, with its participial substan- 
tive TO crvveifioT, meaning either (a) ‘ to be cognissant/ or (&) * to 
share in the knowledge of another/ This verb expresses at 
once the intellectual character of a judgement of conscience 
and the dual nature of human personality. It is impossible to 
decide when the term first acquired its moral meaning, but it is 
used of a clear conscience by Sophocles (ap. Stob. Flor, xxiv. 6) 
and (with a negative) by Plato iRep. 331 A, tw p.y^€v eavroJ 
a£(,Kov fvvctSdrt <A.7rts), and of a guilty conscience by 

Euripides (Or. 396) and by Aristophanes ( Wasps^ 999, TJiesm. 
477). Stobaeus has collected a number of passages dealing with 
TO ervvetSdc in his Florilegium, ch. xxiv., and it is interesting to 
note that he attributes to Pythagoras an exhortation * to feel 
shame most of all before oneself,’ and the statement that 
conscience deals more cruel blows than the lash. We are 
reminded that the Pythagoreans laid stress upon self-examina- 
tion, not as an exercise of memory, but as a moral discipline. 

One other word for conscience may be noted here. A scruple 
is sometimes called eyffvfzioy, ‘something lying heavy on the 
heart ’ (Herod, viii. 64 ; Thuc. vii, 50 ; Antipho, Tetral, ii. 1, 55, 
4, 9 ; Soph. CSd. Tyr. 739 ; Eurip. Her. Fur. 722). 

9 . Shame before the self. — clearer distinction 
now begins to be drawn between the shame which 
results from fear of punishment or disgrace, and 
the shame which accompanies loss of self-respect. 
Democritus, a profound moralist without an ethical 
system, looks for happiness in serenity of soul 
(fr. 9-11, ed. Natorp). Sin should be avoided, not 
through fear, but because it ought to be avoided 
{$th t 6 8iopj fr. 45). Even when alone, a man 
ought not to do or say anything base. He should 
be ashamed before himself rather than before 
others (fr. 42). He should no more do evil when 
nobody will learn about it than when everybody 
will do so ; it is best to reverence oneself {iavrbv 
pAXta-ra al8eiardaiy fr. 43). The Attic orators not 
only emphasize the uneasiness of conscience result- 
ing from the fear of discovery, but also extol the 
life that is free from self-reproach, although the 
two ideas are sometimes combined. Antipho 
{TetraL i. 3, 3) mentions as moral checks both fear 
(<p6^os) and dread of sin (ddiKLa), and he thinks that 
a jury will be influenced by respect for * the gods, 
piety (roO e^crejSous), and themselves ’ {Or, vi. 3, cf. 
also vi. 1 ). Isocrates {Nic. 39 A) bids us envy not 
the rich, but those conscious of no sin. Fear of 

unishment or of disgrace may be implied here, 

ut a clearer note is sounded in [Isocrates] 5 B : 
* Never expect to hide a sin. Even if others learn 
nothing of it, you will be conscious of it yourself.’ 
Lysias {Or, xix. 59) speaks of one who thought 
that a good man ought to help his friends, even 
though nobody should know about it. ^ In the 
pseudo-Demosthenic speech against Aristogiton, 
the writer says (780) that ‘there are altars of 
justice, discipline, and honour {aldovs) among all 
men ; the fairest and holiest are in the soul and 
nature of the individual.’ Socrates is made in the 
Xenophontic Apology (§ 5) to avow that in the 
past he has enjoyed the most pleasant possession 
a man can have, the consciousness that his life has 
always been holy and just (cf. also Xen. Apol, 
§ 24, and Stob. Flor. xxiv. 13). Finally, a frag- 
ment of the comic poet Diphilus {ap. Stob. xxiv. 1 ) 
denies that a man who is not ashamed before him- 
self when he has done wrong can be ashamed before 
others who are ignorant of it. 

10 . Philosophy and conscience. — It has been 

maintained, and as energetically denied, that this 
clearer realization of the shamefulness of sin is 
to be attributed to the work of the philosophers. 
Both seem to have been due to the same cause, 
namely, the decay of old beliefs, but it is perhaps 
unreasonable to deny a real, though indefinite, 
influence to philosophic ethics. It should be 
noticed, however, that cijyoLda and t 6 are 

popular, not philosophic, expressions. 

There are plenty of examples throughout the 
course of Greek literature and Greek history of 
the individual deliberately following the dictates 
of his better self, but such acts are rarely associ- 
ated with the words employed to designate ‘ con- 


science.’ The latter (rd (xvv€l86^, etc.) generally 
refer, not to the law-making conscience, but to 
an adverse decision of the judging conscience, and 
to the self-dissatisfaction which accompanies it. 
Now, it was with the enlightenment of morality 
that Greek ethical philosophy chiefly concerned 
itself. As a rule it passed over the shame that 
accompanies wrong-doing, and never tried to make 
it the highest moral motive. Convinced that vice 
is ignorance, both Socrates and Plato devoted their 
lives to educating the moral sense ; and Plato 
constantly insists that mere conscientiousness, 
like that, for example, of Euthyphro, is not suffi- 
cient. But if sin is nothing more than a mistaken 
notion of what is good, no place is left for shame 
and remorse. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the doctrine denies either the existence or the 
reasonableness of moral praise and moral blame. 
Socrates trusted to reason to guide him aright 
in moral questions, and doubtless fathered any 
scruples he might occasionally feel on his d(uy.6yt.ov 
— ^probably a hallucination of the sense of hearing. 

( 1 ) Plato, — Plato regarded as true morality only 
that which springs from knowledge of the idea of 

cod. Morality founded on fear he continually 

isparages, especially if the fear be that of public 
opinion (cf. Crito, 47 C, Pkcedo, 82 A B, and Euthy- 
phro, 12 C), though he admitted that the majority 
of men were incapable of ‘ philosophic ’ virtue, and 
should be compelled to obey, not the fluctuating 
general conscience, but the dictates of philosophic 
rulers {Pep. 519, 520). Consequently, alBtbs is for 
the many rather than for the few, and it and fear 
form the two warders of the ideal State {Pep, 
465 B). Towards the end of his life, Plato empha- 
sized more the value of awe and reverence. Every 
legislator, he says in the Laws (647 A), will hold 
moral fear in high honour ; fear, law, and true 
reason are the principles that keep the appetites 
in check (783 A) ; strong public opinion restrains 
a man from incest, the fear of committing which, 
even unknowingly, makes a man ready to kill 
himself (CEdipus, Macareus, 838 C). But what 
Plato valued was the fear that checks crime, not 
the shame that follows it, and he therefore set 
little store by tbe popular conception of rb a-vv€L86s ; 
it is the old man Cephalus in the Pepublic, the 
representative of the old morality, who is made to 
sound the praises of a ‘conscience void of offence,’ 
and to enlarge on the terrors of the wicked. 

Conscience the lawgiver, though working in the 
hearts of men, was as yet but feebly apprehended 
as an idea, and herein the work of Piato bore fruit. 
The keynote of his ethical philosophy is that the 
really virtuous man must know what the good is, 
i.e, must have an educated morality. And when 
a man knows what virtue is, he cannot help acting 
virtuously ; for no one is voluntarily wicked. 
Sin is a disease of the soul {Gorgias, 479 B), 
and he who sees this will submit to anything, 
even to death, to rid himself of the plague. Even 
though the gods and men are unaware who is 
righteous and who is not, righteousness accom- 
panied by all the punishments of sin is better 
than unrighteousness accompanied by all the re- 
wards of virtue {Pep. 366 D E). Plato felt that 
the enlightened soul, brought face to face with 
sin in all its nakedness, would turn from it in 
disgust. 

( 2 ) Aristotle. — Aristotle, taking the end of man to 
be a full and virtuous life, the result of habituation 
and practical wisdom, never discusses conscience. 
The first principles of the science of human con- 
duct, he thought, were perceived immediately, W 
a kind of intuition {ata-Brjais^ Ethics, 1142 a). Bue 
values highly self-respect, and the beauty and 
desirableness of virtuous actions ; al8(Jcs he regards 
sometimes as modesty, befitting only the young 
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(1128 b), sometimes as a shrinking from the ugli- 
ness of sin (1116 a, 1179 b). Emphasizing as much 
as Plato the necessity of an enlightened intelligence 
for truly virtuous conduct, Aristotle did good 
service by insisting (again with Plato, Laws, 653 B) 
upon the importance of training youth by habitua- 
tion to love good and to hate evil {Ethics, 1104 b). 

(3) Stoics, — It has been held that the Stoics, 
with their individualism, their doctrine of the self- 
sufficiency of man, their neglect of public opinion, 
their elaboration of the idea of duty {TrpocrijKou, 
Kar6pdcjiJLa,)y and their exhortations to live a life 
according to the Divine reason implanted in the 
heart of man, did much to develop the notion of 
conscience. Some believe that they coined the 
word (TweidTja-Ls, but this is more than unlikely. By 
<rvv€ld'r}(rLs conscience is described in the (of course 
apocryphal) sayings of Bias and Periander recorded 
by Stobseus {Flor, xxiv. 11, 12), in Wis 17^^ in the 
NT, in Diodorus (iv. 65. 7 : Sth ttjj/ a-vveidrja-Lv rod 
fii)<rovs els putvlav irepL^crTTi), in Lucian {Amores, 49), 
and in the pro'v erbs assigned to Menander {Mono- 
sticha, 654 : conscience is a god to all mortals). 
Chrysippus (Diog. Laert. vii. 85) used the word, 
but he meant, not conscience, but consciousness. 
Even the later Stoic writers, Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, though they constantly mention the 
action of conscie^nce, seem purposely to avoid the 
word <rvv€Ld7i(TLs. The fact is that all the Greek 
words for ‘ conscience ’ look, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, to conscience the judge, and are associated 
with shame. Plutarch, in his famous description 
of conscience {Moralia, 476 F), says, in wonderfully 
modern language, that it wounds and pricks the 
soul. Thought, which softens other pains, only 
increases this ; the guilty mind punishes itself. 
The Greeks, familiar as they were with the work- 
ing of conscience the legislator, had no special word 
to describe it, although its emotional side is hinted 
at in ald(bs. Now, the Stoics attributed ‘ absence 
of emotion ’ {dvdOeta) to their wise man ; yet, 
though he would not entertain fear of disgrace 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 112, 116), he would feel al8(bs. 
It was the legislating conscience, dpObs \6yos, that 
the Stoics emphasized ; but, while Koman Stoicism 
came to express this by conscicntia, among the 
Greeks it had no generally recognized name. 

(4) Epicureans, — Perhaps it was the Epicureans 
who developed the idea of a guilty conscience, and 
this would account for the Stoics avoiding the 
term (rweldija-Ls, At any rate, Epicurus held that 
sin is an evil only because of the fear of discovery 
(Diog. Laert. x. 151), and a graphic description of 
conscience the accuser is to be found in the poems 
of the Epicurean Lucretius (de Ber. Nat. iii. 1014- 
1023, cf. IV. 1135). Probably, however, philosophy, 
whether Stoic or Epicurean, had less innuence than 
the facts of moral experience, which were more 
and more cossciously realized by the popular mind. 

II. Summary. — From the earliest times the 
Greeks had terms referring to the emotional side 
of conscience in most of its aspects. From the end 
of the 5th cent. crjUpecris and cnjvotda were used to 
denote the intellectual aspect of conscience the 
judge. Orphism had emphasized the dual nature 
of human personality, while the gradual decay of 
the State religion and of State discipline, along with 
the intellectual movements of the 5th cent., forced 
men to realize that they had a judge in their own 
hearts. The idea, present from the first, that a 
man should feel shame before himself grew clearer ; 
the hatefulness of sin was more acknowledged, and 
is urged with unsurpassed moral force in the writ- 
ings of Plato. From the first it was felt that man 
owes allegiance to his better self; that he must 
obey, not only the traditional code, but the dictates 
of an inner law. Hinted at occasionally in ai5(Jbs, 
this feeling was not crystallized into a special term ; 


but the philosophers laid stress upon educating 
this better self, and thereby enlightening morality. 
Of the individualistic schools, the Stoics insisted 
on obedience to an inner law of reason, the Epi- 
cureans on the fears that follow wrong-doing. The 
growth of the idea of conscience was due to the 
development of the people ; philosophy merely 
tried to inspire higher ideals by which conscience 
might judge. As the notion of conscience de- 
veloped, morality appears to have declined. The 
relaxation of the bonds of external discipline, 
while it caused the few to acknoAvledge an inner 
judge and lawgiver, allowed the many to sink into 
superstition and moral degradation. 

It should be noticed in conclusion that among 
the Greeks conscience was as yet scarcely con- 
nected with religion. The Christian’s conscience 
accuses the sinner before God ; the Greek’s con- 
science accused him before himself. Cf. general 
art. Conscience. 

II. Bom AN, — The Greeks, although they had 
many words denoting the emotions connected with 
moral self-criticism, failed to bring into common 
use any term summing up all their expei'ience of 
the action of conscience ; the Komans, richer in 
words denoting obligation, crystallized into con- 
scientia the difierent aspects of conscience soon 
after Stoic teaching began to be effective. 

1. Common moral terms. — Pietas, one of the 
commonest moral terms, signifies a sense of duty, 
not only towards the gods ((jicero, de Nat. Dear. i. 
115, Top. 90), but also towards country, parents, 
and friends. It combines the notions of loyalty, 
respect, and (sometimes) affection. Fides (faithful- 
ness, trustworthiness), 'the foundation of justice’ 
(Cic. de Off. i. 23), was thought to be a virtue 
peculiarly characteristic of the early Komans. It 
is combined with pudor and probitas in Cicero {de 
Bep, iii. 28), and moralists insisted that it meant 
loyalty to intention rather than to the spoken 
word {de Off, i. 40). The formula ex animi 
sententia was used of conscientious fulfilment of 
an oath, while p'lcdor denoted the shame which 
prevents or follows a violation of the moral law. 
But in no term is the notion of conscience more 
clearly implied than in religio. Originally used 
of a feeling of awe towards an unknown object, it 
came to mean a scruple as to the proper moans of 
propitiating a divinity. Cicero distinguishes it 
from superstitio ; and though, when applied to the 
worship of the gods, it contains little moral mean- 
ing, when used metaphorically it often denotes or 
implies the action of conscience. Thus Cicei o com- 
bines it with auctoritaSy cequitas, Jides, and thnor 
in describing the character of certain witnesses, and 
it often denotes conscientious carrying out of a 
duty {ad Fam. xi. 29, pro Font. xiv. [40], pro 
Boscio Com. xv. [45] ; Livy, xxiii. 11). The remorse 
caused by conscience is not infrequently described 
by such phrases as morsus animi (Livy, vi. 34), tor- 
menta pectoris (Tac. Ann. vi. 6), and jlagelLa, mentis 
(Quint. Declam. xii. 28 ; cf. Juv. xiii. 194, 195). 

2 . Obligation to external, and to internal, law. 
— In early times obligation was felt to an ex- 
ternal moral law ; it was only when the Kepublic 
was tottering to its fall, and the State religion 
ceased to hold the hearts and minds of men, that 
the inner voice of conscience was heard more 
clearly. We cannot trace the development of the 
idea so well as in the case of Greece, because, with 
the exception of Plautus and Terence (who adapted 
or translated Greek originals), thei'e is very little 
Latin literature of earlier date than the 1st cent. 
B.c. But it cannot be doubted that much of the 
change was due to the teaching of the Stoics, especi- 
ally of Posidonius and Panaetius, who exhorted men 
to follow the deity within them, i.e. the Divine 
reason, of which a portion has been given to each 
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individual. The conception of this deity (daL/zajp), 
this fragment of the Divine mind, this guide and 
protector, must have helped to develop the notion 
of conscience ; indeed, Epictetus (fr. 97) speaks of 
God handing men over to be guarded by ‘ their 
innate conscience.’ Cicero, in speaking of the 
sanctity of an oath, warns us {de Off. iii. 44) that 
he who takes an oath summons as witness God, 
‘ that is, his own mind ’ ; and the same writer is the 
first to employ the noun conscientia {pro JRoscio 
Am. 67). 

The verb conscire occurs only once (Hor, Ep. 
I. i. 61), and is there used (with a negative) of a 
clear conscience. Conscius is often used without 
any moral meaning, but once in Plautus {Most. 
544) animus conscius has the sense of a guilty con- 
science ; this phrase and mens conscia are occasion- 
ally found with the same meaning in later writers 
(Lucret. hi. 1018, iv. 1135 ; Ovid, Fastis i. 485 ; 
Sallust, Cat. 14). Ovid {Fasti, iv. 311) conscia 
mens recti of a clear conscience that laughs at 
slander; but in Virgil {Aen. i. 604), mens sibi 
conscia recti probably refers to conscience the 
guide, which leads men to differentiate between 
right and wrong. 

In the sense of ‘consciousness,’ conscientia is 
rare, but it is exceedingly common in most writers 
after Cicero with the meaning ‘ conscience.’ The 
first time it occurs it is joined to animi (Cic. pro 
Boscio Am. 67, ‘ conscientiae animi terrent ’ — the 
writer’s rationalistic interpretation of the Furies), 
and, as Mulder remarks {De conscientice notione, p. 
97 f . ), the expressions animi conscientia, mentis con- 
scientia (the latter in Cic. pro Cluent. 159) are 
intermediate between the vague pectus, animus, 
mens, on the one hand, and plain conscientia with 
its full moral meaning on the other. 

From Cicero onwards the idea of conscience 
grows more distinct and more full of meaning. 
It is regarded as Divine (Cic. Farad, iv. 29) ; it 
accuses and judges (Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Tac. Hist. 
iv. 72 ; Sen. de Ben. vi. 42) ; it is a witness (Sen. 
Ep. 43 ; Quint. Inst. Or. v. xi. 41 ; Juv. xiii. 198), 
Bona conscientia, mala conscientia, ‘clear con- 
science,’ ‘guilty conscience,’ are terms which do 
not appear to be used by Cicero, but are common 
enough in Seneca and other later writers. But 
conscientia (with a genitive case added) not in- 
frequently occurs in Cicero with the meaning of ‘ a 
clear conscience,’ which he calls ‘ fruit ’ {Phil. ii. 
114), * a reward’ {de Rep. vi. 8), ‘ a joy’ {ad Fam. 
V. 7), and ‘ a comfort’ {ih. vi. 6, 12). 

3. Conscience the lawgiver valued as a guide. — 
The Stoic teaching, insisting as it did upon obedi- 
ence to the Divine reason in the heart, led men 
not merely to fear conscience, but to value it 
highly as a director of life. Cicero recognizes con- 
science as a lawgiver {ad Att. xiii. 20), and so does 
the younger Pliny {Ep. i. 22), while the idea is 
especially common in Seneca. Conscience, from 
Cicero onwards, is considered a better guide than 
public opinion (Cic. de Fin. ii. 71, ad Att. xii. 28 ; 
Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Pliny, Ep. i. 8, iii. 20 ; Sen. de 
Ben. vi. 42), though it is difficult to decide whether 
these are cases of the judging conscience or of the 
legislating conscience ; indeed, it is impossible to 
keep these quite distinct, as a judgment on a 
past act is, of course, a guide to future conduct. 

4. Summary. — Conscience, then, was always 
acting, but at first it took the form of a strong 
feeling of obligation to an external moral law that 
was sanctioned by tradition, religion, and the 
State. As the influence of these grew weaker, 
men transferred their allegiance to their own hearts, 
and realized that they had within them an accuser, 
a judge, and a guide. The Stoic doctrine of a 
Divine reason immanent in each individual was 
a most powerful aid to a clearer conception of 


conscience ; the writings of Cicero and Seneca, 
who were both imbued with Stoicism, afford the 
best evidence of the way in which the notion of 
conscience developed. 

The ethical terms used by the early Greeks 
emphasized chiefly the emotional side of conscience ; 
those used by the early Homans laid stress on 
moral obligation. Among both peoples the de- 
velopment of the idea of conscience was due to the 
decay of the State religion and of the State dis- 
cipline, and the consequent turning of men’s 
thoughts inwards ; but, whereas the Greek philo- 
sophers made little use of the popular term rh 
(Tvpetdds, and devoted their energies to improving 
the moral ideal according to which conscience 
judges, the Roman Stoics appear to have adopted 
the term conscientia, and to have made it express 
far more than its Greek equivalent. The Greek 
word nearly always stands for a guilty conscience ; 
the Latin word, although very often associated 
with guilt, not infi-equently denotes moral self- 
satisfaction or the inner promptings of conscience 
the lawgiver. Neither word is associated with 
the State religion ; but, while philosophic religion 
neglected rh (rweidhs, conscientia was naturally 
used as an et^iivalent of the Stoic ‘ guardian,’ the 
fragment of Divine reason implanted in the heart 
of each individual. Hence Christianity found in 
conscientia a term whose fuller meaning it could 
develop by its doctrine of the Holy Spirit accus- 
ing, exhorting, and ‘ leading into all truth.’ But 
it should be noticed that the ancients made no 
attempt to analyze psychologically the conception 
of conscience, which remained to the last popular 
rather than philosophic, in spite of its adoption by 
Roman Stoicism. 
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CONSCIENCE (Jewish). — Conscience is an 
essential element in the system of Jewish ethics. 
It is the motive power and the last arbiter for the 
moral rectitude of man ; it is the judge, and at 
the same time the highest standard by which his 
actions in his relation to God and to his neighbours 
are measured. Conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of duties is a moral heightening of the principle of 
duty, and is the necessary preparation for the 
virtues of mercy and love. The principle of 
righteousness which underlies conscience may be 
of a purely legal and ceremonial character, whereas 
conscience goes beyond simple legal forms, and 
springs from higher motives than those of obedi- 
ence to the law and the performance of ceremonies. 
The motive force is a truer conception of the rela- 
tion between man and God, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that human perfection can 
be attained only by imitating, as far as human 
power allows, the ways of God. The ‘ hallowing 
of life’ is the real object of all the laws, and stifl 
more so of the moral injunctions and acts of con- 
science which supplement them and assist in 
achieving the purpose of making the Jewish 
nation ‘ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ’ 
(Ex 19®). More than once is the sanctification of 
life enunciated in the Pentateuch, and the reason 
^iven is ‘ because I am holy.’ The holiness of God 
IS the ultimate reason and explanation of the laws 
which would cause man, who had been formed 
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® in the image of God/ to reach a higher standard, 
and place him almost on a par -with the angels 
<Ps 8^). As explained by the Rabbis, the various 
instances recorded in the Bible of God’s direct 
communion with the Patriarchs were intended to 
teach their descendants how to act. ‘ Just as God 
clothes the naked (Adam and Eve), so should man 
clothe the naked ; just as God visits the sick 
(Abraham), so should man make it his duty to 
visit the sick ; just as God buries the dead (Moses), 
so must man bury the dead ; just as God comforts 
the mourners, so must man comfort the mourner ’ 
{Gen, rabba, viiL, Pirjce M. Yehudah^ § 25); in 
fact, all acts of charity and benevolence, all those 
duties which a man is bound to perform, not in 
virtue of a direct command or a legal prescription, 
but prompted by his ‘ heart,’ are to conform to the 
Divine standard and promote the hallowing of life 
— the sanctification of God’s name. And all the 
blessings that follow from it — peace, happiness, 
charity, goodwill, love — make man approach the 
Divine. The seat of this higher conception of 
moral duty — self-imposed duty, not duty imposed 
from without — was placed in the ‘heart,’ which 
stands in Hebrew for mind, sentiment, feeling, 
conscience.^ Hence ‘a pure heart,’ ‘a clean heart,’ 
as mentioned by the Psalmist, means a clean con- 
science, a pure mind, a noble conception of duty 
fulfilled without any other motive than the desire 
of self-sanctification. 

In Jewish teaching, however, the legal and the 
urely ethical have never been really separated, 
ut have been treated as concomitant principles. 
For, as remarked above, the justification and ex- 
planation of the former were sought in the latter, 
and both were to lead to the sanctification of life. 
Thus we read : * And the heart of David smote 
him’ (1 S 24®). In Isaiah 58 these ethical principles 
are summed up in a masterly manner, and show us 
the workings of that spirit of holiness in the prac- 
tical walks of life. The other books of the Pro- 
phets teem with denunciations against ‘hardness 
of heart,’ harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and 
slaves, and dishonest dealings with one’s neigh- 
bour, Moral perfection is thus defined by the 
prophet Micah (6®) : ‘ He hath showed thee, 0 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ? ’ ‘ To 

do justly ’ was the particular realm of the mind, 
the^ work of conscience for God’s sake, the work 
assigned to ‘the heart’ (cf. Concordance, s.v, 
‘ Heart ’ ; and the expressions ‘ with all thy heart,’ 
‘ with the whole heart,’ etc.). 

These ethical principles and guides of life, in 
addition to the legal prescriptions, found terse 
expression in proverbs and maxims, saws of wise 
naen, and teachings left by venerated persons — a 
kind of moral compendia like the Books of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes. The authors of some of 
the apocryphal books followed these examples, and 
the Books of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
as well as Fourth Maccabees, are nothing other 
than such moral conmendia. Direct reference to 
conscience we find in 42® and Wis 17^^ which 
are in the spirit of Jewish ethical teaching. A 
special class of ethical literature starts from the 
same period, i,e, before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it has continued to our day — the 
literature of ‘ Testaments,’ or ethical wills of some 
great personage. These circulated afterwards far 
and wide, and became recognized moral guides 
independent of the codes of laws which regulated 
the strictly formal mode of life. It would be out 
of place here to discuss the whole range of ethical 
teaching ; hence we must limit ourselves to those 

1 As will be seen, there is no Hebrew word which corresponds 
•ntirely with ‘ conscience.’ 


passages that refer to ‘conscience,’ uprightness^ 
moral responsibility, in the daily relations between 
man and man — references found scattered through- 
out these books. A brief survey of this branch of 
literature, however, is imperative for the historical 
sequence of such teachings, and in view of the fact 
that ethics had not been reduced to a system, or 
split up into sections differentiating the moral 
value of one principle as opposed to another. All 
stand on the same footing, and demand the same 
attention. There is no room for eclecticism in 
these collections. The oldest example is perhaps 
the Testament of Tobias, which emphasizes, as he 
had done in his lifetime, the moral duty of burying 
the dead — one of those pious duties and works of 
charity which the law does not prescribe, and 
neglect of which is not punishable by its letter, 
but whose fulfilment was a matter of conscience 
for every pious Jew. More important is the refer- 
ence (To 14^®) to the History of Achiacharus 
(Ahi^ar), since recovered and restored to its place 
at the end of the Book of Tobit. This is a collec- 
tion of wise maxims and guides to proper deeds 
and moral actions, though in the versions pre- 
served it is more in the nature of worldly practical 
wisdom of not too elevated a type. Its interest 
lies also in another direction ; the form of address, 
‘O my son,’ etc., is repeated in a large number of 
treatises to be mentioned later on. Richer is the 
harvest yielded by the Twelve Testaments, in which 
apparently the very word ‘ conscience ’ occurs for 
the first time in Palestinian texts : Reub. 4® * Even 
until now my conscience causeth me anguish on 
account of my impiety ’ (cf. Charles, ad loc. p. 9). 
In other testaments the same idea occurs : Jud. 20®, 
where the corre^onding word is ‘ heart,’ and simi- 
larly Gad 6®. To this category of testamentary 
teaching the present writer would assign also the 
famous collection of the ‘Fathers of the Syna- 
gogue,’ called ‘The Chapters’ {Pirke Aboth) 

&ey had been grouped together in chapters. They 
can only he properly understood as such testa- 
mentary injunctions, the last wills of the leading 
men of the Great Synagogue and their successors 
in the high position of spiritual guides and leaders 
of the people during tiie period of the Second 
Temple. The authors have been grouped chrono- 
logically, and these chains of ethical maxims 
served the purpose of being a chain of tradition. 
In reality they are the principal ethical teachings 
representing the ethical wills of those sages, and as 
wills they fall naturally into their place, whilst 
hitherto they had been a riddle. A few examides 
may suffice ; 

‘ Rabban Gamaliel, the son of R. Judah the Prince, said : 

An excellent thing is the study of the Torah combined with 
moral discipline (derekh erc(f), for the practice of both causes 
sin to be out of remembrance” * (ii. 2).i 

‘Hillel said : “Judge not thy neighbour until thou art come 
into his place ” * (ii, 6). According to R. Eleazar, the good way 
to which a man should cleave is ‘the possession of a good 
heart,’ and the evil to be shunned, ‘a wicked heart* (il. 12, 13), 
where ‘heart,’ no doubt, is to be taken in the Biblical sense. 
‘R. Eliezersaid : “ Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto 
thee as thine own ” ' (ii. 14'). ‘ R. Jose said: “ Let the property 

of thy friend be dear to thee as thine own”*(ii. 16). Among 
those who have no share in the world to come, R. Kloazar the 
Muddaite places the man who puts his follow-man to shame in 
public. It is the moral and not the legal sm which is to be 
shunned, and if committed it is to be expiated by * repentance 
and ^ood deeds,’ as is often repeated here (iv. 16 ; cf. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers'^, Cambridge, 1807, ad loo.). 

Round this collection of maxims grew up a 
whole cycle of similar teachings, accretions, and 
additions from other sources, and examples drawn 
from the lives of other sages. It also was com- 
mented upon by the most prominent writers of 
subsequent ages. One of the oldest is a small 
collection known as the ‘Work (or Story) of R. 

1 The phrase derekh ere? has hitherto been wrongly translated 
‘worldly business.’ It can only mean, at least in this passage, 
‘moral discipline,’ and one of the later compilations intended t* 
serve as a * moral guide ' bears the title Derekh ere?. 
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Judah the Prince’ {MaaseTi R, Yehudah ha-N'dsi), 
and later on developed into the ‘ Chapters of R. 
Judah the Prince’ {PirJce diRabhenu ha~^addosh). 
Another is ‘ The Will* of Eliezer the Great,’ or 
‘The Ways of the Pious’ {Savaath Eliezer ha~ 
gadolf or Orhoth Saddtkim)^ agreeing in many 
points with the history of Achiacharus. It shows 
exactly the same development as other collections 
of maxims, apologues, and saws in universal litera- 
ture, inasmuch as, to one portion, or to a small, 
old,^ and genuine section, other elements of a 
similar tendency are added. The names of the 
reputed authors vary, and a compilation ascribed 
originally to Talmudic authorities, Le. Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, is then transferred to a much later 
Eliezer of the year 1050. The substance, however, 
is the same ; and most of these collections merely 
repeat older materials, increased in later times by 
some similar maxims from other sources. The 
burden of the message of these collections is to 
seek the judge in one’s own conscience, and to find 
the punishment for moral guilt in remorse of con- 
science, in the consciousness of a fall from a moral 
height, and in the desecration or profanation of the 
Sacred Name. In a much more elaborate manner 
the theme is enlarged upon in the * Chapters or 
Maxims of R. Nathan’ {Aboth di E. JSf.) of the 
7th-8th cent., into which much of the accumulated 
matter had flowed ; and in the book called Derehh 
eresy ‘ Moral Guide ’ (of which two recensions have 
been preserved — ‘ Major ’ and ‘ Minor’), and in the 
Tanna dehe Eliahu, in which the prophet Elijah is 
the teacher. The feeling of inner responsibility 
for moral faults and the ^ory in conscientious per- 
formance of ethical deeds have found in this book 
a powerful, and at the same time an elevating, 
poetical expression. The way to shun sin, to lead 
a pious, modest, exemplary life, full of humility 
and charity, and to accomplish ‘ the duties of the 
heart ’ is here expounded in simple and withal 
dignified language. This book belongs still to the 
Talmudic period, and is certainly anterior to the 
9th century. 

But the postulates of ethical teaching were not 
limited to mere maxims, highly appreciated and 
honouring to those who had formulated them, but 
still of a purely theoretical value. On the con- 
trary, as far as possible, they were introduced into 
the fabric of consistent legislation, and, though 
many of the acts in question were not indictable 
before the regular tribunal, the conscience and 
religious principles of the individual remaining the 
ultimate forum before which they could be brought, 
some of them at least were brought within the 
four corners of the Law, and were made offences 
amenable to its rigours. Starting from the pro- 
hibition of oppression, fraud, and violence agamst 
widows, orphans, and strangers (Ex Lv 19®®), 

and, more especially, of fraud and overreaching in 
business transactions (Lv 25^^* ‘ And if thou sell 

aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neigh- 
boiir’s hand, ye shall not wrong one another’; 

‘ And ye shall not wrong one another ; but thou 
shalt fear thy God’), the Rabbis have extended 
the effects of these prohibitions very far, and have 
very clearly defined the principle of overreaching, 
and also established the rule that it applied to Jew 
and non- Jew alike. They have shown a high con- 
ception of moral duty and obligation, and have 
applied a lofty standard of moral rectitude in the 
interpretation of these commands, which are called 
‘subjects left to the discretion of the heart’ 
(Debdrim ha-mesurim la-leh the ‘heart,’ of 
course, stands for ‘ conscience ’). The law is called 
Ona^ah, from the hypothetical root of the Heb. 
word hondh in the above Biblical passages. They 
have made this law very severe, and any deviation 
from its strict application makes the sale or pur- 


chase void. To take advantage in any way of 
favourable legal circumstances, or of ignorance, or 
of quibbles, is sufficient to annul the transaction. 

^ Oppression by means of word alone and not by deed is con- 
sidered even worse than overreaching in the matter of money 
(Bab. me?. 586) : * If a man repents, he must not be reminded 
of his sins ’ ; ‘ If a man is a proselyte, he must not be told of his 
heathen ancestry, for money can be restored, but spiritual 
agony can never be made good.' ‘Nor is a man to ask for the 
price of an object unless he has the intention of buying,' for he 
is thereby deceiving the vendor, who is unable to read the 
man’s heart (Mishn. Bab. me?, ch. iv.; see also Lampronti, 
Pabad Yi:^bab, s.v. ‘Ona’ah’ [the whole of the Rabbinical 
literature on the question of overreaching, from the Mishna 
down to the 17th cent.]). ‘ If a man, under a flimsy pretext, 
withdraws from a bargain, they say : “ May He who Stained 
redress (by punishment) from the men of the Flood and the 
men of the Dispersion (of Babel) be sure to obtain redress from 
(i.e. to punish) the man who does not keep his word ” * (Mishn. 
Bab. me?, iv. 2). In addition to overreaching, the Sages also 
inveigh strongly against obtaining a good opinion under false 

S retences, which they call ‘ stealing a good opinion * (Genebath 
*Of seven kinds of thieves, those who steal a good 
opinion [create a false impression in their favour] are the worst, 
for, if they could, they would attempt to deceive the Almighty ' 
(Tosefta, B. bamma, vii.). ‘ He who deceives man by such 
devices is like unto him who attempts to deceive God ' (Kallah 
rab. fol. ISu). * Do not invite a man to dine with thee when 
thou knowest that he is not then inclined to eat * ; * one must 
not open a jar of oil or wine pretending to do it in honour of a 
guest, if it [has to be opened as it] is already sold to a customer, 
and thereby create a good opinion by false appearance of con- 
sideration, be it a Jew or a Gentile ' (Hullin, 9ia ; Shtdiun 
ArxLkh Hoahen Mishpaty ch. 228; and Maimomdes in his 
Principles of Ethics). * 

The reason for all these precepts is that they 
are inimical to the sanctification of life, and cause 
the defamation of the Divine Name, which are in 
the keeping of man’s conscience, and left to the 
‘ discretion of the heart.’ 

* A queen having lost her jewels, it was announced by royal 
proclamation that whoever should find and return them within 
thirty days would obtain a rich reward, but if after thirty days, 
he would be put to death. R. Samuel b. Sosarti, having found 
them, returned them after thirty days. When asked why he 
did so, as he was exposing himself to suffer capital punishment, 
he replied: “If I had returned the jewels within the thirty 
days, the people would have said that I had done so for the 
reward ; I have therefore kept them till now, so as to show, 
even at the risk of severe punishment, that one is bound to 
return the property found even if it belonged to a Gentile”’ 
(Jerus. Talm., Ra6. ch. ii.). Again, ‘R. Shimeon b. Shetah 
bought an ass from an Ishmaelite. When his pupils examined 
it more closely, they found a jewel hanging round its neck, and 
they said to him : “ O master, it is a blessing from above, thou 
hast become rich 1 ” ; whereupon he replied : “ I bought the ass 
and not the jewel,” and he returned the jewel to the Ishmaehte 
owner ’ (ib.). 

It would be easy to multiply examples and 
maxims of an ethical character from the Talmudic 
literature. 

The Talmudic Sa^es coined a word for moral 
obligation which atibrds us a glimpse into the 
working of their mind. They use the verb hayyah, 
from the Bibl. root hob, which means ‘material 
debt,’ and employ it to designate man’s moral 
‘indebtedness,’ his moral ‘obligation,’ which he 
must fulfil, lest by neglect he become ‘guilty.’ 
The moral duty stands at least on a par with his 
legal obligations, and most of the ethical duties 
mentioned in the Talmud are regularly introduced 
by the formula hayyab dddmy ‘a man is bound’ 
(of course by moral conscience) to do this or that. 
This formula has since become stereotyped, and is 
never used in connexion with legal commandments. 

In this ethical Haggada the material is not 
arranged according to any system, starting, as it 
were, from the fundamental principle of the love 
of God or of His Unity, and then deducing from 
it those secondary principles which form the sub- 
ject of a moral life. The teaching was of a purely 
practical nature ; the people did not care to follow 
it up to its theoretical beginnings. The Bible set 
the example. There also the laws and command- 
ments are not arranged in any systematic order, 
and some of the fundamental principles are placed 
next to matters of relatively minor importance. 
At the end of the 9th cent., however, a great 
change took place. Under the influence, indirectly 
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of Greek, and directly of Arabic, philosophic specu- 
lations, the Jews began to develop systems of re- 
ligious philosophy in which special attention was 
often paid to the ethical side of the Jewish faith. 
Whilst, in the older period of Hellenism, Jewish 
thinkers were influenced by Plato and the Stoa, 
such as Philo and the author of the pseudo- Josephus 
‘ On the Hule of the Intellect,’ and were more or 
less guided by allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, the philosophers of later times were mostly 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, such as al-Farabi (t950), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, f 1038), Ghazali (t 1111), and Ibn Rushd 
(Averrofes, t 1198), while the purely theological 
speculation of the adherents of the Kaldm (the 
Mutakallimun) also found followers among the 
Jews. 

Before referring to the Jewish philosophers, it is 
of interest to mention a fact hitherto entirely 
ignored in connexion with the dissemination of 
their moral teachings. Such collections of maxims 
as are mentioned above were also put into verse, 
and formed terse epigrams or long didactic poems 
— a form better adapted to render them popular, 
for the masses do not care for historical or theo- 
retical investigations, and still less for philosopliical 
justiflcations of moral conduct. Ph’agments of the 
ancient saws of Ben Sira were then collected, and 
other collections of a similar nature were made. 
It is owing to this tendency that about that 
period (9th-10th cent.) the liook of Sirach was 
re-translated into Plebrew, as the language of 
the_ newly discovered version testifies. It is the 
period of ‘ Achiacharus ’ in its modern recension 
(Lufeman, etc.). A century later no less a person 
than the last of the gi*eat G^onhn of Babylon, 
Hai (940-1039), wrote his rhymed didactical poem 
Musar Haskel — also a kind of moral vade-mecum 
adapted to the understanding of the i^oople, and 

E rohably taught in the schools and otherwise learnt 
y heart. It agrees also with the ‘ will ’ of Jiiloazar, 
Achiacharus, etc. A few examples must suilice. 

‘ My son, my first word is : Fear the Lord ; and with each of 
thy deeds ^ive praise unto Him ' (vv. 1. 3). * For(j:ivo the sin and 
transgression of thy neighbour, and be ready to accept repent- 
ance and regret.’ ‘Be not treacherous or seek strife, and 
foster not rebellion’ (vv. 76 ff.). ‘When thou hearest the 
defamation of thy neighbour, cover it up and xiretend not to 
have heard it’ (vv. 88-80). ‘ Wisdom is to walk in the path of 

faithfulness and of the fear of God ; and true understanding 
(character) is to avoid evil.’ ' Be an (honest) judge among thy 
peojile ’ (vv. 114 fT,). * In all thy transactions choose righteous- 

ness; have pity on the poor and miserable, and ai>point an 
adviser and admonisher to thy soul’ (vv. 135 ff.) ‘ Let thy heart 
(mind) beware of pride (proud insolence)' (lOS). ‘Do not say 
to thy neighbour. Come to-morrow, when thou canst give 
to-day ; give and do not tarry.’ ‘Judge tiiyself as thou wouldst 
judge others ’ (170), 

His contemporary Samuel Ha-Nagid imitated 
Hai in Spain, in his Ben Tfoheleth (‘Son of Kccle- 
siastes’). On other didactic poems we need not 
dwell. I 

To return to the Jewish philosophers, we note 
that, though they were all bent on finding in 
Judaism the highest expression of Divine truth, 
and aimed at leading to the highest good, yet they 
differed in their definition of the summu 7 n honum 
and in the means of attaining it. To cultivate all 
the virtues was the road which led to the know- 
ledge of God, and in this knowledge was to be 
found the ultimate goal of human perfection, i.c. 
nearness to God. Hence sometimes the intellect 
and moral conscience were not clearly distinguished 
from one another. This is not the place to discuss 
the various systems of ethics evolved by these 
Jewish philosophers. It may suflice to point out 
that every system of thought among Arabs and 
medijeval Scholastics is to be found among the 
Jews. Of those thinkers some— like Saadya, 
Gahirol, Ibn Zaddij^:, and Maimonides — are more 
rationalistic, assigning to the knowledge of God 


and to Wisdom the highest potentiality for good, 
and considering that the highest aim is to be 
attained by moderation, by the rule of the intellect 
over the actions and thoughts of man, while others 
incline more to the mystical side. To the latter 
category belongs Behay, the first philosopher to 
write a special work on the ‘ Duties of the Heart’ 
(such is the title of the book, IJohoth ha-Lebaboth), 
He recognizes human conscience as the last arbiter 
and the true inward prompter and guide in all 
moral actions which he outside the specifically 
legal injunctions. He lays special stress on the 
elevating and purifying mflnence of moral con- 
sciousness, and therefore leads up to a kind of 
religious asceticism or Quietism, by recommending 
retirement from life, abstinence, and jirayer as 
means for attaining perfection. Without/ being 
morbid, he exhibits a high moral sensitiveness, 
and has had a lasting influence upon su(*ce<Mling 
generations. One can trace his influence especially 
in a whole series of subsequent writ-mgs. 

These philosojiliical writings, being almost all 
composed in Arabic, had to be first tra,uslated int.o 
Hebrew, and only then could (luiy gnin a wider 
circulation. The writings of Saiulya, thus reaeluul 
France and Central Furopi', througli the medium 
of the llehrcw anonymous translation which was 
used by Berechyah ha-Nal^dau (siHsmd half of 
l2Ui cent.) in his two ethical compilations — the 
‘Compendium’ and the ‘Ueflrier’ {IJlbbur and 
Mfi.sfrf, ed. H. Collancz, London, 1902). He. 
eliminated the entire speculative part-, and nv 
tained only the ethical, which ho augimuiLsl with 
j excoi'pts from the writings of Ibn (iabirol, Behay. 
and Nissim. 

Of bin and repentance he sayH : * From the paMMupi^e Hon 
“ Return, for thou hast Htumbled,” we learn MuU. we nliould 
have an inward reprret at our s^uilt, and that we Hlwmtd reflect 
that our hIub liavo i)iov« d unto uh a wreUdunl at,uinbljn‘; hloeU * 
(p. 71, ed. (JoIlaiK z) He HpinilcH moMt enii>hal u*:dh of tlie 
‘duties of the heart.' All action rentn upon the hrjut'Hi inten« 
tionand upon the secret tlmni'-hts ; their Htutly nms|< ncceriHaniy 
precede the study of the i»h\'i(.d, priudieal pei ft»i u- uu c the 
commandments Ami he i^t), i on to relate tiie i- 
‘ A pious man onee .said lo m- di iciph-H, “If you hatl no Hinn 
whatever, i should be afraid h-nt ,vou had liometlun^' worn# 
than sins,” And they asked, “ What can t>e worse than siu*V" 
He answered: “Insolent pnde, f<ir it is written, Kvery one 
that is proud in heart is an abomination unto tin* Lord’" 
(Pr. H>5)(ch. p. na (Heb.l). Very ia-uut.iful is Uie chapter 
de\ote(l to ‘the heart’ (ch. iii. in the m which the 

author has akilfuMv eotle.d ed veraen of the liihle, teiiehuufja of 
the S.ijp's, .ind pj.do‘ i»phic.d speculations, to show timt Ueamm, 
r.an, and Tutd't.on <fcneiiid of a man the perl<*nsuuict' of those 
actions by which human juThcium c.in tie ati.iued, and that 
man must be ^fuidt^d by an enle-lit.em d imderstandm^ and a 
pure heart, i.e. by pure {sniw'ience. 

Of tiie same way of thinking as Behay was Abra- 
ham h. IJiyah (middle of 12th cent.), although ha 
was more emphatic about fasting ami riqientanee 
to assuage the pangs of stricken eoustdem-e, and tn 
serve as the means of avoiding sin. Like Behay, 
he shows points of contact with the, teaeliing of 
Ghazah and of the Sb/ts (the pure brtd hron). Gf 
the Intellectuals, or, Inddicr, of thoi r v, lu> deuve* 
all the moral virtuiSH^-udianty, piety, energy, 
loving-kin<lnes.s, love of (Jod, moral reetitmle, efV. 
-—from the knowledge of (iod, ami seek the voml 
to that knowledge in the ‘ mhidle wjiy/ the most 
prominent is Maimonides. He (mum*iat 4 *.H his 
views in his commentary on the * (hiapters of the 
Fathers/ in the chapters on the ‘ Knowledge of 
God ’ in hia great < b>mp«*ndiurn of tlie Law, iVi his 
‘ Guide of the Perplexed/ and in other writings. 
The problem which agitated the phih.viphm n of 
that time, an<l, one may add, the phUo.sophcu'H <if 
religion at all times, was that of human free will, 
with the concomitant prohhun of reward and 
purijshment, of virtue and vice, of human per- 
lection and debasement. He decides unhesitat- 
ingly, in aceordanee wdth tlui general consenHus of 
Jewish opinion, that man is a frfst agent in all his 
moral actions. Man’s soul is the seat of know. 
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ledge, and from it alone emanates the impulse to 
action or inaction (Introd. to Aboth, ch. viii.). It 
is his moral conscience which causes reward or 
unishment for deeds which are neither commanded 
y the Divine legislation nor forbidden by it 
{Guide, iii. 17, fifth theory). In ch. liii. Maimonides 
defines the meaning of the Heb, words hesed (‘lov- 
ing-kindness’), mishpdt (‘judgment’), and seddJccih 
(‘ righteousness ’), and says of the last : 

‘The term ^iddl^dh is derived from “righteousness.” 

It denotes the act of giving every one his due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scripture, 
however, the expression is not used in the first sense, 

and does not apply to the payment of what we owe to others. 
When we, therefore, give the hired labourer his wages, or pay 
a debt, we do not perform an act of But we do 

perform an act of ^idalpah when we fulfil those duties towards 
our fellow-men which our moral conscience imposes upon us, 
e.g, when we heal the wound of the sufferer.* And again : 

* liMdhdh is a kimlness prompted by moral conscience, and is a 
means for attaining perfection of the soul.’ 

He also insists on the harmony between good 
action and good thought : in the exercise of human 
free will the good must be sought for its own sake ; 
and the evil must be shunned because of its 
inherent wickedness, not out of fear of punishment 
or in the expectation of reAvard (Com. to Aboth, 
i. 3, on tlie passage : ‘ Be like servants who min- 
ister to their master without the condition of 
receiving a reward ’). He rebukes men who, though 
they do not possess a certain virtue, yet, appre- 
ciating its perfection, 

‘somctiimes denire to make others believe that they possess that 
virtue. Thus people, e.g.^ adorn themselves with the poems of 
others, and publish them as their own, productions Also in 
various branches of science, ambitious yet lazy men appropriate 
the opinions expressed by other persona, and boast of them 
that they have originated these notions * (Guide^ ii. 40). 

And he comlenms men who seek honour at the 
expense of others and spread insinuations and 
slanderous statements {Milch, Teslmbah, iv. 4). 
He is no less emphatic in his condemnation of 
those who try to overreach Jew or Gentile, or 
create a false opinion in their favour. Such men 
are an abomination before the Lord,^ for the aim 
and object of a moral life is to approach the 
Divine. 

• Having acquired the tme knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of His Providence, and of the manner in which it influences 
His creatures in their productions and continued existence, he 
(i.e. man) will then be dt*Lermiried always to seek loving-kind- 
neas, righteouHness, and judgment, and thus imitate the ways 
of God' KGuide, lii. 64, ad jtn,\ ct Jer mt). With this 
sentence Maimomdea concludes his Guide. 

The next period, which commences almost with 
the close of tlie philosophical era at the end of the 
13th cent,, shows the deep impress of those two 
streams of thought reaching down from the past. 
The ethical and the philosoiiliical, the mystical 
and the rationalistic, the i)urely practical and 
the deeply spiritual, moral, and unselfish teaching 
were caught tip in one current and gathered into 
one stream (cf, Berechyah, above). A new word is 
used to denote this new ethical literature — Musar, 

‘ Moral Discipline,’ foreshadowed in Hai’s poem, 
and occurring already in the Proverbs as ‘ moral 
teaching’ (1*^, cf. 4^® 5^® etc.). Henceforward it 
denotes ‘ piety,’ ‘ religious-moral life,’ embracing 
the legal in a narrower and the ethical in the 
largest sense. The works belonging to this period 
inctilcate the practice of virtue, honesty, piety, 
resignation, charity, love of one’s neighbour, and 
saintliness of life. There is a psychological reason 
for the abundance of such books from the 13th 
cent, onwards. It was the time of the direst 
persecution of the Jews in many lands, and, unless 
the Sages and teachers of those generations had 
fortified the moral courage of the harassed and 
unfortunate people, every trace of conscionsneas of 
the moral duties of man would have been obli- 
terated. The sense of sin and chastisement, of 
Divine visitation justified by inward backsliding, 

1 He T&iGTBt of courBt* , Lo the Talmudic passages quoted above 
9ia, and H. 113a). 


was deepened by these books of Musar, in which 
the best teaching of the past was placed before the 
readers in as simple a language as could be com- 
manded. Each author, following the bent of his 
own inclination, laid stress now on one side of the 
moral life, now on the other. Thus, some would 
exhort to fasting and ascetic practices ; others to 
w'orks of unselfish love of God and men ; others 
would teach wisdom, moderation, patience, and 
freedom from passion ; but all were united in the 
conviction that human life is worthily lived only 
when it is placed in the service of God, for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the glorification of His 
name. A man’s conscience must be pure, and 
every one is equally responsible for thought as for 
deed, whether prescribed by the Law or left to the 
discretion of one’s own heart, for God sees every- 
thing, and nothing is hidden from Him. We are, 
and ought to be, the judges of our actions, and to 
us is left free choice to decide which way to turn. 

Wliat lends special importance to this Musar 
literature is the fact that most of these books of 
Musar were translated at an early date into the 
vernacular language for the benefit and instruction 
of the middle-class Jews, who were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Hebrew to read them in the 
original language. These books became the litera- 
ture joar excellence of Jewish women; they were 
translated into the Jewish -German and the Jewish- 
Spanish languages, and parts also into Arabic and 
Persian, thus becoming real ‘ household treasures. ’ 
JShabbethai Bass gives a list of no fewer than 120 
such books in hia bibliograi)hy [Sifthei Yeshenim, 
printed in the year 1680, foL 15a), exclusive of 
the numerous commentaries on the ‘ Chapters of 
the Eathei's ’ {ih. fol. 18a). A few of the more 
prominent may be mentioned, for, besides reminis- 
cences of, and direct quotations from, the older 
literature, the authors have added some more 
insti*uctions — personal expressions of their own 
conceptions of the duty and moral obligation in- 
cumbent on every Jew. Heie, of course, the 
notions of the fear of God and the love of God 
)revail, for everything must be done out of that 
oA^e and for the sake of hallowing His name by 
moral actions, and thereby sanctifying human 
life. 

Nalr.iinanideB, in 1267, writes to his son from Acco a ‘moral 
epistle/ in which he enjoins, among other things, that he be 
modest and humble: ‘ When thou spoakeat, bend thy head and 
lift up thine heart {surfsum coi'da !), and speak quietly, and 
consider every man whom thou adtlressest as being greater 
than thou art. If he be poor and thou rich, or thou a greater 
scholar than he is, then think that thou art more full of guilt ; 
or, if he be sinning, that he la doing it out of ignorance, 
unintfuitionally, and not deliberately. In all thy deeds and 
thoughts remember Him of whom it is said that Hib glory filleth 
the world.’ 

Jonah of Gerona (tl263), known as the Ilaml and J^addosh, 

i. e. Martyr, wrote, in the strain of Behay, his famous Sha'arei 
Teehubahy ‘Gates of Itepcntance/ and tiefer ha-Vir'ahy ‘Book 
of the Fear of God/ where the feeling of consciousness of the 
gravity of sin and the duty of repentance are e.viiounded in a 
masterly manner. He says: ‘There are peoi>Ie who believe 
that, if you do not transgress any of the written laws, you 
cannot commit sin, for it is connected with active work. And 
yet there is no greater loss for the soul than to imagine that 
purity consists only in not having gone the way of active sin, 
and not also in the neglect of the performance of deeds of 
charity and of good works. For the highest perfections can be 
achieved only by carrying out injunctions (which are not 
direct legal commandments, but ethical demands), such as the 
exercise of free will, love of God, contemplation of His loving- 
kindness, the recognition of God’s ways in His visitation of 
man, and, above all, in the sanctification of His name by 
worship, fear, and by cleaving unto Him ' {Sha 'are% Teshuhah 

ii. §§ 14, 17). ‘ Do not pretend that thou art not able to help by 

word or deed, for, if thou refusest, thy strength will wane' 
iib. 5 70). ‘ Thou shalt not take a bribe (Ex 23^) means also, 

Thou shalt not allow thy judgment to be influenced bA’' flattery,' 
for the purity of conscience will thereby be clouded {ib. § 98). 

Almost contemporary with these were Yehudah the Pious in 
Germany (12th cent.), and hia pupil Eleazar of Worms (t 12.‘J8), 
and Yebiel b. Yekutiel in Eome (1278), as well as Moses of 
Oou<?y in France (1233-46), who wrote ethical treatises and 
guid^ for a moral life — the ‘ Book of the Pious/ Sefer llandim 
CYehudah); the ‘Perfection of Human Conscience,' Ma'alat^ 
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ha-Middoth (Yeljutiel) ; and the great Code of Laws, Sefer 
Mi^woth ha-Gadhol (Moses of Cou^y). Each of these men re- 
presents a special school of thought. The first two are of a 
mystical disposition, Quietists ; the writer in Rome follows, on 
the whole, the philosophical writers ; while the codifier of the 
Law, like Maimomdes, introduces chapters on ethical duties into 
the very Code : ‘ Be fair to every one, be he a Jew or a Gentile.* 
* Money obtained by sweating the workman, or by buying stolen 
goods and idols as ornaments, brings no blessing.’ ‘Draw the 
attention of the Gentile to his mistake (in any business trans- 
action) ; and better live on charity and begging than appro- 
priate the money of others, which will be a disgrace to Judaism 
and to the Jewish name.’ ‘ Be honest with every one, no 
matter to what faith ho belongs.* ‘Those who clip the coin, 
who sell short measure, who practise usury, are a curse ; and 
there is no blessing in their money.* ‘ Do not say, “I will repay 
evil,” but trust in God, and He will help thee.* ‘If any one 
has defrauded thee or brought false witness against thee, or has 
ruined thee, do not avenge the injustice by doing the same to 
him,’ ‘Do not listen to slander* (Yehudah j^Iasid). ‘Act in 
such a rnanner that thou needst not be ashamed of thyself.’ 
‘ Keep thine imagination pure, so that thy deeds may he like- 
wise.* ‘ Know that the reward from the Lord is in accordance 
with thy resistance to sin.’ ‘The highest aim and ambition of 
man should be to fulfil the commandments, to sanctify His 
name, and to sacrifice himself for God’s sake’ (Eleazar). *A 
Sage said : “ Whoever sows hatred reaps regret.” ’ ‘ Be true and 
honest, as our Sages say : “Let your yea be yea and your nay 
nay.” * * If a Gentile trusts you and relies upon your word, you 
must in all your transactions justify his confidence and be true 
and honest, so that the name of God be sanctified ’ (Yekutiel). 
‘Whosoever is a novice in the fear of God shall say' every 
morning on rising : “To-day I will he a faithful servant of the 
Lord , I will beware of wrath, lying, hatred, strife, and envy ; I 
will not look (lustfully) upon women, and I will forgive those 
who hurt me.” ’ ‘ Whoever forgives is forgiven ; hard-hearted- 

ness and implacability are grave sins unworthy of a Jew’ 
(Moses of Coucy). 


The mystical philosophy of religion embodied in 
the Zohar, the chief exponent of the later ^fab- 
bala, recogni2es no less emphatically the call of 
conscience. The fulfilment of moral duties is not 
only a reward in itself, but it is the main cause of 
the harmony of the world and of the uninterrupted 
now of Divine grace from the highest spheres down 
to the mundane spliere. ‘Woe unto the sinners, 
for they keep the Divine glory in exile/ is a con- 
stantly recurring phrase. The mystical philosophy 
has in this case not contributed to weaken the 
moral fibre, and a high tone of ethical loftiness 
pervades the pages of the Zohar. 

In conclusion, a few wills may now be men- 
tioned. That of Asher b. Yefiiel is of special 
interest on account of the fact that his code of the 
Law, with slight modifications, is the direct source 
recognized standard religious Jewish Code. 

1327, and by Iiis will continued the old 
tradition, which was carried on to the end of the 
18 th cent, and even later. Among the authors 
ye men like his son, Yehudah b. Asher (f 1349 ), 
Abraham, and his grandson Sheftcl Hurwitz ( 17 th 
cent.), and the founder of the sect of the modern 
Ifas%d%m^ Israel Ba'al Sliem-Tob (end of 18 th 
^nt.). Differing somewhat in their views on 
Divme wyship, they are at one in the conception 
of moral dyv and human responsibility, as lying 
not m the fulfilment of legal commandments afone, 
but to a greater degree in the performance of 
moral obligations for which there is no incentive 
by the promise of reward, and no threat of punish- 
ment for neglect. ^ 

‘Shining Lamp,’ Menorath 
na-Maor, of Israel ben Joseph Alnaqua 
preserved partly in the JSeshith Bokhtnah, 
Beginning of Pnnciples of Wisdom,’ of Elijah de 
Vidas ( 16 th cent.), and the compilation of Isaac 
Aboab under the same name, Menorath ha-M&^dr, 
contain the gist of the ethical and Haggadic teach- 
Rabbis. Though a rather large volume, 
this book has been the household boolc of Jewry 
trom the time of its compilation (c. 1300 ) to the 
present day. It has been translated into many 
languages, arid, together with the Book of Eliiah 
de yidas. It is the Golden Treasury. Th/lote 

principles of moral 
rectitude, of moral duty, of the heinousness of 


clandestine sin and open hypocrisy, of the happi- 
ness wrought by repentance and a clean conscience, 
of loving- kindness and mercy as Divine attributes 
to be imitated by man, of moral perfection to be 
attained not only by outward ceremonial law or by 
fulfilment of prescribed legislation, but by following 
the inner voices of the soul and the unwritten 
commands of the Divine in man, of the ha,l lowing 
of life and the sanctification of the name oi (Jod- - 
of all this the book is full. Its aim is summed 
up in exemplifying the words of the prophet, in the 
light of Maimonides’ interpretation that the high- 
est duty of man is to fiilfil acta of hesed^ ‘ lov- 
ing-kindness,’ mishpdty ‘judgment,’ and sMdJpdhy 
‘ righteousness ’ : ‘ For I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in 
the earth : for in these things I delight, aaith the 
Lord’ (Jer 9^^). This has remained the guiding 
principle for ‘ conscience ’ in Judaism. 

Litkraturb. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see L. Zunz, Gottesdiensil. Vortrdge der J'liden'^y Frank- 
fort, 1892, p. 103 ff., * Ethischc llagada,’ also Zur Grachichte und 
XUeraiw, 1., Berlin, 1845, p. 122 ff. ‘Hittcnlehrer ’ ; D. Rosin, 
Ethik des Maimomdes, Breslau, 1876 ; M. Lazarus, The Ethics 
of Judaum, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1901-2 ; art. ‘ Ethics* in JK ; 
S. Baeck, ‘Dio Sittenlehrer,’ in Jild, Literal., od. Wiuter- 
Wunache, iii., Trtves, 1896, p. 627 fT. ; I. Suwalski, Hayyei 
ha-Yehudi al pi ha-Tabmid‘'^, Warsaw, 1893. 

M. (J ASTER. 

CONSCIENCE (Muslim).*— I. Names for the 
phenomenon. — The normal manifestations of the 
conscience, whether in individuals or in com- 
munities, are to be found in uneasiness about acts 
perpetrated in the past, and the desire to make 
I amends for them, or in refraining from perpetra- 
tion, on grotinds of abstract right amt \vrong. 
These manifestations are to bo found among moral 
agents with few or no exceptions, but tliey are not 
always labelled with a name. Probably the nearest 
equivalent in Arabic is the word td^zajlry ‘the 
restrainer/ defined as ‘God’s pieach<u* in tlic heart 
of the believer, the light cast therein which 
summons him to the truth’; but it obviously 
refers to the second group of manifestations only, 
and its limitation to ‘Believers’ is due to tlie fact 
that in a sense, according to the Islamic system, 
the unbeliever can do no wrong, as benng outsidts 
God’s covenant. For the first group probably tht^ 
word^arZm, ‘the secret,’ i.e. the secret sedf, wotild 
be the nearest synonym ; this is tins word used 
in the maxim ‘(?od concerns Himself with your 
consciences,’ embodied by Omar l. in his htstrur^ 
tions to a Jhudgo* The modern Islamic languages 
employ conventional translations of the European 
words; in Turkish vijdan (projKu-ly ‘H(msa(ion ’) is 
employed, in Arabic damir (‘tlui hidden being’). 
But for the adjective ‘eonscient ions’ it is probable 
that a paraphrase would have to Ixi useti. 

2 . The conscience in law.— The maxim tiuotcd 
above was of the highest importance, for the 
development of Islam. Whereas St, Paul says, 
‘he is not a Jew who is one outwardly’ (Ho 
the Prophet’s doctrine was, ‘he is a Muslim who 
IS one outwardly,’ i.6. who pronounces a certain 
formula and pays a certain rate. In virim^ of this 
principle, and another to the effect that Islam 
cancelled all that was before it, the Propbeth 
most stubborn opixirpnits and ticrsccutors might 
be admitted to the privih^gtis of Islam without any 
atonement for their former condmd. being nccc,.; ary 

^'ny guarantee that their conversion ua . dirti at hi 
by anything but fear. The phrase ‘ union of 
hearts was applied to the winning over of opptment s 
by bribes. The inquisition into p(*opb-V. private 
character and opinions, carried on liy sonn* lHlami<* 
^vereigns, was in open contradiction to the 
Prophet s principles, and confession of stssrot sin was 
so far from being encouraged by the Prophc.t, t.hat. 
in a tradition of fair authority, he is represented 
as doing his utmost to dissuade a man from confess- 
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ing. In the maxim quoted from Omar the reference 
is to the credibility of Muslim witnesses, into 
which no inquiry may be made. Provided they 
are not notorious evil-livers — a term which is 
clearly defined — all Muslims are credible. On the 
other hand, to religious performances the maxim 
* acts are by their intentions ’ applies. And Omar 
held that the Divine power would intervene to 
expose cases of shameless hypocrisy which would 
seriously interfere with the course m justice. 

3 . Conscience as a guide to the individual. — So 
far as the conscience is identical with the moral 
sense, or instinctive notions of right and wrong, 
the Prophet’s system took little account of it ; 
indeed, its tendency was to make the Prophet’s 
revelations and practice the sole source whence 
knowledge of right and wrong could be obtained. 
His followers constantly handed their consciences 
over to his keeping, being unwilling to set their 
opinion against his. The fact that he claimed 
obedience only in licitis et honestis^ shows that he 
did not really claim the infallibility which logic 
compelled his followers to ascribe to him. That 
logic was, however, irresistible ; for, if the right 
of private judgment were once allowed, clearly 
people could not be compelled to accept Islam at 
all. Although, then, there are occasional attempts 
at basing a system of ethics on either I'eason or 
the natural sense of right, these are not really in 
accordance with the spirit of the religion. The 
reference is regularly to the Qur’an, the practice 
of the Prophet, and the sayings of his followers : 
‘Whoso makes them his model goes right’ is a 
common saying. The scope allowed to the con- 
science in private afiairs by Muslim writers is 
similar to that indicated by the maxim noblesse 
oblige. So the formula, ‘I appeal from you to 

ourself,’ i.e. ‘your better self,’ is occasionally 

eard.^ Hence the word abiyy, ‘ refusing,’ is often 
applied by poets to a soul which declines of itself 
to enter humiliating courses. 

4 . The public conscience, — In Oriental despot- 
isms the sovereign does not, as a rule, pay much 
regard to public opinion, and it might be hard to 
find any case in Muslim history in which the 
conduct of the sovereign had been of itself actively 
resented ; neither parricide nor fratricide, de- 
bauchery, nor even heresy, appears to have of 
itself stirred up such indignation among the 
subjects as to cost a sovereign his throne. The 
assassination of the monster al-tJS.kim, the Fatimid 
Khalif (A.D. 1021), seems to have caused more 
indignation than his long catalogue of atrocities. 
Cases are therefore of interest in which concessions 
are made by the sovereign to the public conscience, 
to the extent of salving it ; for such concessions 
imply that the sovereign thought it worth salving. 
A fiction with which we meet in Egyptian history 
more than once is the discovery of buried treasure, 
enabling the sovereign to build a mosque — there 
being a doubt whether the Muslims would attend 
worship in one which had been built out of ill- 
gotten gains. The murder of a brother was occa- 
sionally explained in an official document as an 
accidental death, ^ etc. ; but, on the other hand, 
clever usurpers not infrequently gathered followers 
by stirring up public indignation against those 
whom they wished to overthrow. The Umayyad 
and' AbbEsid dynasties both won their first triumphs 
in this way. It was at times thought worth while 
to murder a saintly man and make it appear that 
a sovereign had perpetrated the crime, with the 
view of getting him dethroned.® Similarly, in our 
time there have been suspicions of atrocities being 
engineered in the Ottoman empire for the purpose 

1 Yiqut, Dice, of Learned Men^ ed. Margoliouth, 1910, vol. v. 

ot Ibn al-'Amid'). 

2 Ibn al-Athir, lx. 161 (Oairo, 1303). 

8 Ib. lx. 29. 


of rousing the conscience of Europe. The best- 
informed political writers in the East insist on the 
maxim, ‘ the people follow the religion of their 
kings,’ and the maxim, ‘ even in your conscience 
curse not the king’ (Ec 10 ^°), represents the prevail- 
ing practice. 

5 . Noteworthy manifestations of the conscience. 
— ^Although the lives of the Muslim sovereigns, as 
told by their chroniclers, frequently, if not ordi- 
narily, display absolute ruthlessness, yet in their 
relations with those persons who played the part of 
the Hebrew prophets, conscientiousness seems to 
have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Cases in which the sovereign, however arbitrary, 
permitted himself to be rebuked by a saint, and even 
followed the saint’s advice, are quite common.^ A 
saint might even denounce the doings of a Khalif 
from the pulpit.® The following anecdote of the 
Ghaznavid MahmEd b. Sabuktakin illustrates the 
conscientiousness of an Oriental despot. A tradi- 
tionalist was summoned to repeat edifying matter 
before the Sultan. The man commenced his 
discourse before he had been asked, and a slave 
was told to box his ears. The blow rendered the 
readier permanently deaf. The Sultan was deeply 
istressed at this result, and ofiered abundant 
gifts in compensation ; the traditionalist declined 
them all, saying he would accept nothing hut what 
had been taken from him, the power of hearing. 
Requests from the Sultan for pardon wei'e met 
merely with a reference to the final judgment. 
To this stubborn reply the Sultan answered with 
an embrace.® 

There is a considerable literature on the desir- 
ability of cleansing the ‘inner man,’ of which 
GhazEli’s ‘ Scrutiny of the Hearts ’ may be 
mentioned as an example.^ 

Litbraturb. — ^T his is given in the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.-Conscientiousness 
(from ‘ conscience ’ [g'.v.]) may be described as an 
attitude within the moral lire, a source of virtue, 
rather than one of the virtues. Judgment, with 
its intellectual reference, and integrity, with its 
emotional reference, are involved, imparting direc- 
tion to conduct, and tending strongly to the adap- 
tation of habit on the basis of new values. 

Developed morality presupposes two main groups 
of elements which interact with each other. These 
are the objective and the subjective, often termed 
the universal (or social) and the individual (or per- 
sonal). The former consists of customs and usages, 
of conventions, observances, and legal or quasi- 
legal codes, of social and political institutions. 
All, in turn, are integral to a cultural organiza- 
tion such as a race, a people, or even an epoch. The 
latter, though inseparable from the former, con- 
sists of the peculiar contribution resultant upon 
the reaction of individuals to the norms of the 
social unity. So long as this response remains 
unconscious or unrejfiective, personal character 
misses complete distinctiveness, and tends to keep 
the level of the general, customary average. But 
when, thanks to a subtle admixture of intellect 
and emotion, men place themselves in a reflective 
attitude towards the norms of the communal spirit, 
conscientiousness supervenes, and obligation ac- 
quires an enhanced, because positively recognized, 
influence upon character. 

* Conscientiousness, then, is reflective intelligence grown into 
character. It involves a greater and wider recognition of obli- 
gation in general, and a larger and more stable emotional 
response to everything that presents itself as duty ; as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral situation and 
of the acts demanded by it " (J. Dewey, Outlines of a Critical 
Theory of JfSthics, 1891, p. 200). 

In a word, conscientiousness is marked by the 
1 e.g. Tabari, iii. 668. 2 JJtAS, 1907, p. 309. 

8 Yaqut, Diet, of Learned Men^ v. 

^ Mukdehafat al-qulHd}, Cairo, 1323. 
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presence of a reinforced requirement of conscience, 
and by the eliort to meet it. Yet, even so, the con- 
dition of moral anxiety, accompanied by habitual 
introspection, can hardly be accepted as an equi- 
table account of the matter. This view savours 
too much of temporary circumstances, associated, 
say, with such supposititious entities as the * Non- 
conformist conscience,’ the * New England con- 
science,’ or the like. Possibly the Puritan strain 
led Green to formulate his over-subjective analysis : 

‘ There remain the cases (1) of reflexion on past actions of our 
own, (2) of consideration whether an act should be presently 
done, which it rests with ourselves to do or not to do. In both 
these cases, the question of the character or state of will which 
an action represents may be raised with a possibility of being 
answered. Given an ideal of virtue ... a man may aslc him- 
self, Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a good man should, 
with a pure heart, with a will set on the objects on which it 
should be set ?— or again, Shall I, in doing so and so, be acting 
as a good man should, goodness being understood in the same 
sense? . . . The habit in a man of raising such questions about 
himself as those just indicated, is what we have mainly in view 
when we call him conscientious ’ (^Prol. to Ethics^ 18S3, p. 322 f.). 

Put conscientiousness is not to be identified with 
conscience ‘ m its extieuie form of self-rellective- 
ness,’ which ‘ investigates with the searching power 
of an expert, in order to discover the slightest de- 
flection from what it holds to be good. It is because 
of its peisonal or individual character that it is 
able to put forward a claim to independence of the 
State or of any social order’ (S. Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress^ 1889, p. 157 f.). Accordingly, 
one may accentuate the subjective aspect of con- 
scientiousness readily, and thus minimize the objec- 
tive reference. If it be reduced to a mere analysis 
of internal moods, it may very well indicate weak- 
ness rather than strength of character. 

‘ The simply ethical temper la related to spiritual productive- 
ness as mere good taste is to creativeness in poetry and art. 
With so circumspect a step it makes no way ; and, though it 
never wanders, never flies. For ever occupied in distinguishing, 
it acquires the habit of fear instead of love — nay, above all 
things, fears to love. Its maxima are maxims of avoidance, 
whicm shape themselves into negatives, and guard every avenue 
with the flaming sword of prohibition, **Thou ahalt not.** In 
apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself to 
any admiration and fling itself into unrestrained action for any 
haunting end : the admiration must first be scrutinized, till it 
has cooled and its force is gone ; the end in view is traced 
through a thicket of comparisons, till it is lost in the wood. 
Nothing, accordingly, is more rare than a character at once 
balanced and powerful, judicial and enthusiastic ; and faultless 
perception is apt to involve feeble inspiration" (James Martineau, 
Types of Ethxcal Theory % 1886, ii, 60). 

Thus the division of opinion regarding conscien- 
tiousness has its roots in the two groups of elements 
insej)arable from morality. If the objective factor 
be emphasized, knowledge of social demands, or 
insight into their nature, is viewed as the dominant 
feature. If, on the other hand, emphasis be laid 
on the subjective factor, self-examination, with 
anxiety about personal moods and feelings, assumes 
primary importance. 

In the Greek world, where our sense of conscien- 
tiousness had not developed, but where * wisdom ’ 
(o'o<^/a, cnjvea-Ls, not yet <rvv€t57)cri,s) played a parallel 
rdle, the community-aggregate of predispositions 
and tendencies in the realm of values (ci. Grote, 
Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrates, 1865, 
i. 249) furnished plentiful material which was re- 
garded as neither good nor bad. The * wise man ’ 
was likened to an artist, who shaped this raw stuff 
into the masterpiece of a model life. For example, 

‘ Aristotle presents us with the general type of a subtle and 
shifting problem, the solution of which must be worked out 
afresh by each individual in each particular case. Conduct to 
him is a free and living creature, and not a machine controlled 
by fixed laws. Every life is a work of art shaped by the man 
who lives it’ (G. L. Dickinson, The Greek View of Life^. 1907, 
p. 137). 

Accordingly, paradox though it may seem, virtue 
was knowledge, in the sense that the superior, and 
therefore thoughtful, citizen superimposed a con- 
scious (reflective) attitude upon the traditional 
custom of the TroXtrefa, In this way the ‘higher 
law ’ of wisdom was made manifest. But, leaving 


the imiierfect Socratics out of account (cf. CYNICS, 
Casuistry), it bore rather upon group-norms than 
upon the independent ‘ conscientious’ judgment of 
the individual. The internal thrust of ^ the prin- 
ciple had to await Stoicism and the Christian con- 
sciousness. , ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, the classical moralists of Greece 
did originate the idea of inward principle, of indi- 
vidual reaction upon the cultural situation, with 
the result that, consequent upon profound civil 
vicissitudes, the Stoic conception of ‘conscience, 
based on the independence of the ‘ wise man, grew 
up and acquired fixity. In this Avay, dynamic pro- 
gress in morality, as contrasted with static custom, 
was enlivened — not, however, without pathological 
accompaniments, because the restraints of the old 
society weakened. Despite this, two heritages had 
been prepared for the Christian coiusciouanesH ; the 
conception of inner principle, mediated indivi- 
dually ; and the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
morality at least, whatever might be said of reli- 
gion, this inward principle must be adjudged by the 
mind. Thus the contrast between the t\vo ele- 
ments — the objective or social and tlie subjective 
or individual— took definite shape. And successive 
conceptions of conscientiousness witnessed, if not a 
struggle, then a lack of balance, between them. 
At one time, as in the modioeval view of ‘ prudent'.e,’ 
the objective tended to assert itself ; at anotiier, 
as in the Puritan emphasis on ‘ vight(M)usn<^ss/ the 
subjective exercised primacy. In a word, men con- 
structed their description of the source ()f virtue 
on the basis of current relative evaluation of the 
virtues. 

The very fact, then, that the Christian conscious- 
ness has substituted ‘ conscientionsnoss ’ for the 
‘wisdom’ of the Greeks — and this finally— *miflieeB 
to show that the internal and individual had won 
full recognition. The conscientious man muht use 
discernment, according to the inward principle, 
with reference to the norms of social custom. Moral 
progre.ss and initiative pivot upon this. On the 
other hand, this initiative is comsernetl about these 
same customs — to discover how they may bo pre- 
served lively. And yet, of necessity, tins process 
means that, because they arc subjects of concern 
and of consequent new estimate, tluiy must alter. 

Conscientiousness, then, may be dcscrilHMl as 
genuine concern, mcdiateil iai<‘Higcnl ly, for all 
such values. This cannot but n^sult in approval 
and disapproval ; and these attit-ude..H are tr{us‘able 
in part to emotional convictions about an inward 
ideal. So far as the conscientious man has nuule 
this ideal his own, being abhi {,o say, "rius one 
thing I do,’ it has beiuuue ‘ the way and the truth ’ 
for him. Accordingly, in the i.sHue, (umseientious- 
ness turns out to he an (uim-getic. pursuit of an 
individual-social ideal— an ideal that appeals to 
emotion mainly through ohjec.tivi*. associat ions, 
and to intellect mainly through intelligent per- 
sonal reactions to those assexuations. I'he c<>n- 
scientious man is at oruie nisponsive t*o social 
achievements and ends, and considerat <4 of tlie one 
principle whereby these ends are relegat(ul to their 
due places in a harmonious whole. HeyVx;/.^ that 
his own goodness is bound up with that of others, 
hence personal assex*tion of the norm as he envisages 
it ; he knows that his own progrew must diqiend 
ultimately upon the clearness of his appridumsion 
of the inward pi inciphi. Thus reflecitive insight, 
on the basis oraflective convhttion, giasplng and 
transforming group-norms, <‘on.stitut.es Un; moral 
attitude known as conscientiousncHs. For this 
reason, the latter is held to be the source and 
guardian of virtue. It serves itself the central 
factor to be reckoned with in an active moral com 
sciousness. 

But, further, this implies that conscientiousncHi 
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is cliaracterized by disinterestedness. Otherwise, 
it would not include a concrete estimate of the 
entire import of an action. Self-assertion here 
becomes a species of self-forgetfulness. For by 
this quality tlie self-reference of conscientiousness 
is merged in a larger whole. So, if this quality be 
emphasized, conscientiousness may find a place in 
the list of virtues. It would then stand as the chief 
of the cardinal virtues, thus becoming more or less 
identical with what modern moralists have termed 
the ‘ good will. ’ This implies that it is the guar- 
antee, not of mental acumen or of aesthetic taste, 
but of goodness realizing itself throughout the 
entire circle of a life which, in turn, draws sus- 
tenance from the norms of the community. In 
these norms the conscientious man discovers new 
stimuli to the inner principle. But the necessity 
for reflexion rules out supposititious automatic 
deliverances of an equally supposititious * internal 
tribunal’ — 'conscience.’ Brieny, vital interest in 
the good, as the principle reveals it, at once sets 
problems, and points the conditions of their solution. 
Fusion of sober judgment with earnest aspiration, 
and fusion of restraint, mediated socially, with 
fervent desire, both passing over into will, consti- 
tute the modern counterpart of the Greek 'wisdom.’ 
And this species of ethical apperception which 
imports our experience into a moral order, and also 
perceives that it is originated from a moral order, 
IS true conscientiousness. It is the pre-requisite 
and accompaniment of any end which moral beings 
can adopt for the completion of their well-being. 
Hence its inevitable relation to questions whicli 
pass over into the held of religion. 

See also Conscience, Ethics (Christian), Wis- 
dom. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. — What is comsciousness ? 
l^rom the dawn of modern x)lulosophy the question 
has been discussed, and psychology and philosophy 
have endeavoured to find a reply. The answers 
have been very various, but we may not summarize 
them in this article. To summarize those given 
from the time of Bescartes onwards would he to 
write a history of modern philosophy. And at 
present the question is more widely and more in- 
cisively discussed than ever before. Some philo- 
sophers and psychologists almost insist on discard- 
ing the name altogether, while others make the 
results of the analysis of consciousness the whole 
of their philosophy. For example, A. E. Taylor 
writes *. 

* This is perhaps the place to add the further remark that, if 
we would be rigidly accurate in psychological terminology, we 
ought to banish the very expression consciousness ” or states 
of consciousness” from our language. What are really given 
in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 
character. We abstract this character and give it the name 
<»f “consciousness,” and then faH into the blunder of calling 
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the concrete processes “states*’ or “modifications'” of thi® 
abstraction, just as in dealing with physical things we make 
abstraction of their common properties under the name of 
“matter,” and then talk as if the things themselves were 
“forms of matter.” Properly speaking, there are physical 
things and there are miiias, but there are no such things in 
the actual world as “matter” and “consciousness,” and we do 
well to avoid using the words when we can help it’ {Elements of 
Metaphysics, p- 79 n.). In the text, with all the emphasis of 
italics, Taylor says : ‘ We cannot too strongly insist that if by 
** self-consciousness ” is meant a cognitive state which is its own 
object, there is no such thing, and it is a psychological impossi- 
bility that there should be any such thing as self-consciousness. 
No cognitive state ever has itself for its own object. Every 
cognitive state has for its object something other than itself’ 
{ib. p. 79). 

Taylor makes short work of consciousness ; and 
if we took his view, the writing of an article on 
consciousness might be dispensed with. But, as 
we are hardly able to conceive what is meant by a 
co^itive state which has an object which is some- 
thing other than itself, we may be permitted to go 
on. It is scarcely consistent with the ordinary use 
of language, and certainly quite inconsistent with 
the use of psychological language, to speak of a 
cognitive state in active relation with an object. 
For whom is the state, and who is aware of it? 
But this question may be better discussed at a later 
stage. Meanwhile it may be safely said that the 
word 'consciousness’ denotes some phase or aspect 
of our mental life, and that it is not identical with 
any of the other aspects which we apply to parti- 
cular mental processes or states. It is not feeling, 
nor is it willing, nor is it thinking; but these 
states or processes have this at least in common, 
that they are conscious states. The contrast 
does not lie between feeling and consciousness, 
or between willing and consciousness, or between 
thinking and consciousness. The contrast lies be- 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. For the 
characteristic of every mental state, or of every 
mental process, seems just to consist in the fact 
that they are states of a conscious subject, and that 
they are for that subject. 

While this is so, many questions of interest 
and importance arise as to the relations of the sub- 
ject to its states, as to the distinction, if there 
IS a distinction, between the phrases 'states of 
consciousness’ and 'consciousness of states.’ la 
consciousness to be identified with the sum of its 
states ? Can we neglect the reference to a subject, 
and proceed to analyze, compare, classify, and 
arrange these states according to the laws of their 
growth, their interrelations, and so on, leaving out 
of sight, as common to them all, their relation to 
a common subject? This has been done, and, in 
fact, it is tlie ordinary psychological procedure. 
But there is always a sort of uneasiness about pro- 
ceeding in this way ; for many inconvenient ques- 
tions arise as to the subject for whom the experiences 
are, and tlie unity to which they are referred. Ideas, 
processes, and states come and go ; they cluster to- 
gether, they occupy our attention, and tliey seem 
to pass into the unconscious. It is natural that the 
scene of their apiiearance should be likened to a 
theatre, and that, while they have passed from the 
scene, they should have a sort of existence behind 
the scenes. It may be well to quote the classic 
illustration of Hume : 

‘ For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, lijght or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can cateh myself at any time without a per- 
ception, and never can observe anythinj;? but the perception. 
When niy perceptions arc removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, BO long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely annihil- 
ated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make me a 
perfect non-entity. If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced 
reflexion, thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must 
confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow him 
is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are 
essentially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, p^r- 
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ceive something simple and continued, which he calls himself \ 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But, setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual 
flux and movement. Our eyes cann ot turn in their sockets with- 
out varying our perceptions. Our thought is still more variable 
than our sight; and all our other senses and faculties con- 
tribute to this change ; nor is there any single power of the soul 
which remains unalterably the same, perhaps for one moment. 
The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance ; pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle m an infinite variety of postures and situations. There 
is properly no simplicity m it at one time, nor identity m differ- 
ent ; whatever natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the theatre must 
not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the 
place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
which it IS composed * (Hume’s WorkSj ed. Green and Grose, 
Lend. 1909, i. 534 f.). Or, again, a little further on : ‘ What we 
call mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep- 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a certain simplicity and identity.’ 

It is a curious passage, and the more we study 
it the more curious it appears. There is the sug- 
gestion of a theatre, so often made since by other 
psychologists, and no sooner is it made than it is 
withdrawn. Yet it has fulfilled its aim. It has 
directed our attention to the stage, and has so far 
served its pur]Dose. But a theatre suggests a stage, 
and players, and spectators. These suggestions, 
however, are somewhat inconvenient, and raise 
awkward questions. So we are told that ‘the 
comparison of the theatre must not mislead us.’ 
For it is ‘the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind.’ One is compelled to ask, 
What is a perception, and what is a succession? 
Above we were told that ‘ several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance — pass, re-pass, 
glide away, and mingle m an infinite variety of 
postures and situations.’ The perceptions make 
their appearance — to whom ? Hume had formerly 
spoken of ‘what I call my self J* So it is to what 
he calls himself that the perceptions appear, and 
all the passing, re-passing, and other movements 
are perceived by himself. And yet the mind that 
perceives, that looks on at the gliding show, is 
nothing but the bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. _ Is the mind aware that it is a bundle ? 
Or that it is a collection ? Whence came the 
bundle or collection ? And how does it recognize 
itself to be a unity? In the passage before us, 
Hume is unable to state his argument without the 
implication, in every sentence, of what he formally 
denies. He is in the presence of a unique fact — 
the fact of a succession of perceptions which recog- 
nizes itself as a bundle or collection. How is it so ? 
We are careful to state it in his own language, for 
that language implies the unity of the conscious 
subject to which all the gliding appearances are 
referred. It would appear that we are face to face 
with a unique kind of thing — a thing which seems 
at the same time to be knower and known, actor 
and spectator, a show and the spectator for whom 
the show is. For all these passing, re-passing, and 
gliding appearances, so felicitously described by 
Hume, had an existence only for himself; ana, 
while other people maj have similar experiences, 
these particular experiences were for him alone. 
And he was something more than the bundle of 
perceptions, he was the self for whom the percep- 
tions were. We do not require here to discuss the 
relation of body and mind (see Body and Mind, 
Brain and Mind, Mind), or of physiology and 
psychology. Nor can we dwell on the attempts 
to deduce the unity of consciousness from the unity 
of the nervous system. There is a parallelism be- 
tween the growth of mind and the growth of an 
organized nervous system. Physiology has often 
pven useful hints to p^chology. There are paral- 
lels between the evolution of the organism and the 


evolution of consciousness. But, while that is so, 
the fact of consciousness remains without parallel, 
and its nature must only be described and not ex- 
plained. It is interesting, for example, to follow 
Herbert Spencer through his works setting forth 
the Synthetic Philosophy, from the First Prin- 
ciples, through Biology and Psychology to Socio- 
logy and Ethics. It is of special interest to mark 
the description of the origin and growth of these, 
and then to notice how psychology entei s in. After 
he has described the evolution of the nervous sjfs- 
tem, he seeks to correlate the stages of evolution 
with a corresponding mental growth. How about 
consciousness ? Whence did it come ? 

‘ In its higher forms, instinct is probably acconipanicHl by a 
rudimentary consciousness. There cannot be co-urdinat ion of 
many stimuli without some ganglion through which they are 
all brought into relation. In the process of liringing them into 
relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of each- 
must undergo many changes. And the quick succcHsion of 
chane'cs in a gang’^o". iniph'-ing, as it d-^es, perpetual exp«*ricrn‘cs 
O! d...* I c! '“t >. and i 'cj ru' fonsl the raw material of 

consciousness. The implication is that, as fast as instinct is 
developed, some kind of consciousness becomes nascent’ 
chologi/y Lond. 1886, sect. 196). 

So far we obtain only a raw material of con- 
sciouaness and some kind of nascent constuouanesa. 
Another passage from the Psychology H(‘ems to ahow 
how a (umaciouane.ss miiat ariao : 

‘Separate imprcsaions are received by the senses — by <lifTcrt*nfc 
parts of the body. If they go no further than the places at wh ieh 
they are received, they are useless. Or, if only some of i.hem 
are brought into relation with one another, they art^ useless. 
That an effectual adjustment may be made, they must bo all 
brought into relation with one another. But this im]dicH some 
centre of communication common to them all, through whU‘h 
they severally pass ; and as they cannot pass thnmgli it simul- 
taneously, they must pass through it in sinmesHiim. Ho that, 
as the external phenomena responded to become greater In 
number and more corapheated in kind, the variety and rapidity 
of the changes to whicri this common centre of coummnioaf ion 
is subject must increase— there must result an unbroken series 
of these changes, there must arise a consciousneHS. Hence the 
progress of the correspondence between the organism and tU 
environment necessitates a gradual reduction of the sensoHal 
changes to a succession; and by so doing evolves a distinct 
consciousness — a consciousness that becomes higher as the suc- 
cession becomes more rapid and the correspondence more com- 
plete ’ (sect. 179). 

It is intcroftting to noto bow, in tho deBcription 
of the process, Sjioncer is constrahicd to asHxim<% 
as in existence, the conscionsnesH whose 
he is seeking to describe. He speaks of ‘per- 
petual exiicricnces of diflbrences and liktnuwKC^H’ 
in the ganglion throngh whitdi the nume,rons 
stimuli are co-ordinated. If tlnjse exist, then 
we submit that the work supposed to bi^ edettUni 
by conseiousnoss ia already being dontn If 
stimuli can be co-ordinateci by a ganglion, what is 
the need of a consciouRness to do a work alretidy 
sufliciently provided for? As we rtqid on, the 
wonder increases. The impressions retsdvtal by 
the senses must be adjusted, and tlui adjtistment is 
made through a centre of communication tJinmgh 
which they pass in succession. But this (nintr(% 
through wliich the impressions pass in Hu<*ccsHion, 
does a business which is ever on the incr<‘;L;;t‘, and, 
in order that its work may be done, a consciouHness 
must arise. Why? As a matter of fact, a con- 
sciousness has arisen — .sonud.hing which is aware of 
the various changes -wathin itself, whitdi also has a 
certain power of intervention. Butin thedes(;ription 
of the whole process no place is left at which a con- 
sciousness can enter in. Either one must hold that 
consciousness has been implicdtly jin-scut. from the 
beginning, or it can never app(iar uu t.lm terms 
assigned to its entrance by Spencer. 

Tliat there is a relation between consciousnesH 
and the nervous states of the organism is tmipies- 
tionable. But the origin and character of that re- 
lationship are not snfficiently described by Hpencer. 
Frorn the above account of the origin of c<mscious- 
ness, it appears as altogether a superfluous addition 
to a nervous system. The work of co-ordination 
has been already accomplished, and has, indeed. 
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automatically proceeded until the stimuli have 
learned how to pass through a centre, and to pass 
in orderly procession. Yet, on the whole, consci- 
ousness is greatly needed in the system of Spencer. 
For ^all mental action whatever,’ we are told a 
little further on, ' is definable as the continuous 
differentiation and integration of states of con- 
sciousness’ {op. cit. ii. 301). Are the states of 
consciousness determined by the states of the 
organism ? Are they part of the integration and 
differentiation of matter and motion ? Or is there 
only a parallelism between the two? Is psycho- 
physical parallelism the ultimate word on the 
relationship between the two ? Or is the con- 
sciousness simply an epiphenomenon, a mere ac- 
companiment, or, in the metaphor of Huxley, is 
it simply the ticking of the clock which is mistaken 
for its function ? 

Leaving on one side the questions of the origin 
of consciousness as unanswerable, and the further 
questions of the relations of mind and body as too 
large for our proper theme, let us ask, What is 
really meant by conscious life, or, in other words, 
by consciousness? As we reflect on what happens 
when we attend to the processes of our inner life, 
we note three main characteristics : (1) There is 
the fact of change ; without changje, or without 
the entrance of a new fact into consciousness, there 
is no consciousness. Continued sameness would 
mean unconsciousness. (2) There is the preservation 
or reproduction of previously given elements, with 
some connexion between elements formerly given 
and those that are new. (3) There is the inward 
unity of recognition. In the stream of the inner 
life there are always present those three factors. 
Tims synthesis is the fundamental fact of all con- 
sciousness. But the synthetic activity of conscious- 
ness has always a certain end in view. This will 
become abundantly clear as we look at the mental 
attitude towards an object. This attitude is three- 
fold, corresponding to the three aspects of mental 
activity. Consciousness is always occupied with 
some object. It is not needful to define the object 
for our present purpose. But, be it what it may, 
(1) it is an object of knowledge ; we seem to know 
it, or to know something about it. (2) It brings 
to us some pleasure or pain ; it affects us in some 
way. (3) We tend to alter it, transform it, take 
possession of it, and master it. We desire to have 
a clearer view of its character, or to make it serve 
our purpose. An object is thus related to us in 
three ways ; and those three are the fundamental 
m'peatB of conscious activity — knowing, feeling, and 
striving, which are three aspects of the same mental 
state, not to be separated from each other, not to 
be thought of as successive in time, but elements 
of one concrete experience. From any of these 
points of view we arrive at the conclusion of the 
unity of the subject, which recognizes all these 
attitudes as its own. Cognition, recognition, or 
any other name descriptive of the cognitive atti- 
tude, presupposes the unity of the subject. The 
feeling of pleasure in activity, or of pain in the 
interruption of the activity, presupposes a central 
point into relation with which the changing ele- 
ments of consciousness are brought. Similarly, 
it may be shown that all conative activity presup- 
poses the unity of the subject, for it is the attempt 
to bring the object into harmonious relations with 
the other objects formerly or presently held to- 
gether in onr experience. 

Thus from many points of view, as we look at 
the living, moving, thinking, willing, concrete being, 
we are presented with the fact of a unitary con- 
sciousness, of a real self, capable of a real experi- 
ence. Yet it has been possible for systems to be 
constructed, theories of knowledge to be promul- 
gated, psychological theories to be set forth, and 


views to be argued, from which personalism has 
been excluded, and all reference to self and the 
unity of the self avoided. It is worth while to see 
how this has been possible. The possibility of it 
has not been without advantage in the interests of 
science. What does science desire to accomplish ? 
A man of science does not know anything, does 
not desire to know anything, save the objects in 
their causal relation to one another. He seeks to 
look at things as parts of Nature, strives to con- 
struct and to model them until he has arranged 
them in their sequence as causes and effects. He 
strives to find the linkages, and, when he has 
linked all things together in a scheme which seems 
to include the whole, he is satisfied with his work. 
But, in order to fulfil this purpose, he has to make 
himself a martyr to science. He is no longer a man 
with his will and his purpose, a living, breathing 
man with a life of his own ; he has become what 
we may call an abstract spectator, a consciousness 
which simply becomes aware of the ongoings and 
the linkages of the energies of the universe. Such 
a personality is not a real man. The standpoint of 
the spectator involves certain abstractions. He 
has put aside all interests, all living attitudes, and 
all the varied manifoldness of his concrete life, and 
has converted himself into a mere onlooker, whose 
whole aim is to understand the ways in which 
things are linked together. It is so far an arti- 
ficial attitude, but in this abstraction from all that 
relates to personal will and purpose lies the enor- 
mous strength of the scientific attitude. It enables 
the onlooker to regard the processes of the world 
as the outcome of laws, to bring them into relations, 
to master them, and harness them to the fulfilment 
of his purposes. In fact, the scientific spectator 
who desires simply to know and to master the 
system of the world, abstracts altogether from his 
own life-interests, even from his own individuality, 
becomes merely a spectator of processes which are 
not for this individual or for that, but the same for 
every one. Further, not only does he abstract from 
all personal interests and from all individual pro- 
clivities, he finally comes to abstract from the 
activity of the knowing subject itself, and to look 
at the world as a system complete in itself, and 
independent of any subject. This mere abstract 
knower, who has detached himself from every 
personal characteristic, attitude, and interest, 
who simply watches the processes of Nature and 
registers them, is a useful creature for many pur- 
poses, but he can scarcely be taken as a complete 
and adequate representative of what consciousness, 
or self-consciousness in the fullness of its concrete 
being, means. 

Science must proceed after the fashion described, 
if it is to do its work. But we ought to remind 
ourselves of the limitations prescribed by this atti- 
tude. In particular, we are not to put this abstract 
spectator, who has reduced himself to the stature 
of a mere spectator, in the place of the living man. 
The synthetic unity of apperception, to use Kant’s 
phrase, may be all that is required for the purposes 
of explaining and describing the world, out this 
abstract attitude of the subject is not sufficient 
when we seek to speak of consciousness or of self- 
conscionsness as it is in living experience. In the 
science of psychology we have also to assume this 
abstract attitude. Before the psychologist are the 
perceptions and thoughts, the feelings and emo- 
tions, the judgments and volitions, which he is to 
study and describe. He is well aware that the 
only key to the understanding of them lies within 
himself. No one save himself is aware of these 
conscious states, so far as they are his own. They 
are for him part of his own individual experience, 
and no one else has these particular experiences. 
But he has to take them as typical, and the subject 
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which has the experience becomes an abstract de- 
tached subject, a spectator who stands outside of 
the skull ot everybody, and is supposed to have the 
manifold life of every conscious subject open to his 
gaze. It is necessary to make these abstractions ; 
to make them is indispensable for the solution of 
particular problems, and helps us to attain to that 
mastery of the world which is essential for the 
fulfilment of the tasks of life. It is not needful to 
quarrel with the abstract attitude of every science, 
or to accuse it of wilful neglect of many elements 
in conscious life ; our quarrm arises only when these 
special scientific aspects are set forth as complete 
and exhaustive accounts of the world. 

To deal rightly with the question of conscious- 
ness which we have in hand, we must not be 
content to regard it as it appears in abstract 
science — merely as that which is aware of the 
processes of the world’s ongoing, or merely as the 
abstract subject which meets us in psychological 
treatises. To neglect the subject and all its indi- 
vidual experiences, hopes, fears, and wishes, is quite 
right on the part of the physicist, the chemist, and 
the naturalist; and so to exclude the individual, 
and to declare that biography forms no part of 
psychology, is quite legitimate when the psycho- 
logist is seeking to understand^ the process of 
consciousness in general. But if the aim is to 
understand the fullness, the manifoldness, the 
complexity, as well as the unity, of mental life, 
the method is inadequate. The psychologist looks 
at the inner life as mere contents of consciousness. 
This consciousness only becomes aware of what is 
going on, and from this point of view it is nothing 
more. All contents are of equal value, or, ratlier, 
they are of value simply because they have a place 
in the stream of consciousness. But this view of 
consciousness is of value only to the psychologist, 
whose business is to describe and exxuain the con- 
tents of consciousness, and to organize them into a 
system. When we look away from the peculiar 
business of psychology, and speak of men in their 
habit as they live, we are aware of a great deal of 
which psychology takes no notice. There is the 
life which the poet sees, expresses, and interprets ; 
there is the life of which the historian writes, which 
he seeks to interpret and to understand ; there is 
the world of political, social, moral, and religious 
interests ; and all of us are in that world — each a 
separate personality, characterized for selves and 
others as personalities, with the power of looking 
before and after, of foreseeing ends, and adopting 
means to realize them, of forming ideals, and of 
living up to them. Again, in every act of ours, in 
every feeling, every volition, and every thought, 
we are conscious of a self which expresses itself in 
aims and meanings. We see ourselves girt about 
with duties, laden with responsibilities, and we feel 
that we have a meaning in ourselves, and a place 
in the world. 

We are not called on to exjfiain here the different 
meanings which the self has for the psychologist, 
and for all others, such as the poet, the historian, 
the jurist, the artist. In the works of all these we 
are m a field of personal will and personal interest ; 
in the company of the psychologist we are merely 
in the presence of a consciousness which is reduced 
to the aspect of being only aware of its contents, 
and has no special interest in, or preference for, any 
of these contents. Such a potentiality we may 
leave on one side as we proceed to deal with con- 
sciousness. What is it? Well, it is not to be 
identified with the sum of all its states, or with 
the sum of all its real or consistent presentations. 
It is not the stream of changes which goes on within 
it, or merely the awareness of the contents of that 
stream. It is not knowing, or willing, or feeling, 
for outside of it there is no feeling, no willing, no 


knowing. Consciousness is the condition of all 
mental life; without consciousness there is no 
mental life. A psychical fact is simply a fact in 
consciousness, and it is nothing else. OncoiisciouH 
knowing is a phrase to which _we can attach no 
meaning. Just as little can we interpret a willing 
of which we have no consciousness. 

Consciousness, therefore, is undeiinable. Bike 
all uitimates, we must simply accept it as the con- 
dition of the explanation of all else, itself remaining 
unexplained. It may not be identified \vitli tlie 
sum of its states, any more than we can identify 
a real whole with the sum of its parts. For, after 
we have summed up the parts, there remains un- 
accounted for the wholeness of the whole. A 
machine is not the sum of its parts, and an organ- 
ism is something more than the sum of its structures 
and functions. This statement, true of every whole, 
is uniquely true of the whole of consciousness. It 
is not a faculty in addition to other faculties, as 
memory is difierent, say, from imagination ; it is 
implie(l in all the faculties of the mind. It is an 
essential property of every process that goes on 
within the mind. The simplest view is that which 
regards consciousness as the sphere in which im- 
mediate exxjcrience goes on. We are bafiUul by tins 
very simplicity of the immediate operation of con- 
sciousness. wo are bafiled also by the fact that 
out of this simiilicity are evolved all the results 
of the activity of consciousness in relation to 
world and to self. Sciences, poems, histories, all 
the outcome of human endeavour, are due to the 
activity of consciousness. But what we are con- 
scious of at any given moment is simply the 
mental states, activities, and x>a8HivitieH, and the 
presentations with which they work. What we 
insist on here is that consciousncHs cannot l>e de- 
duced from anything else. 

Certainly it cannot be deduced from the play of 
unconscious forces, or from the elaboratiem of cor- 
respondences between the growth of consiuonsneHS 
ana the evolution of a nervous system. It may he 
well to dwell for a little on the attempts nnufe to 
deduce consciousness from the play of unconscious 
forces. ‘ Latent mental modilications/ ‘ uiusm- 
scioua cerebrations,’ are among thc*< phrasc.s us<hI 
in this connexion, W. James, in discussing the 
‘ mind-stiill’ theory, thus deals with (h(‘ distinctaon 
between the unconscious and tlui conscious being 
of the mental state : 

‘It is iIm* iin-1114 fi>r h«4u''vinpf what on<i hkcfi tu 

I)r»\ , ami ol ii’riiiri|C \'.h'Lt uu”,ht. hiMsunc a inU) 

a UiiuI>Iii)<; f()> whuusn s. It haH rniuH'rouM rhautjh«»nt*, 

'and elaborate reasons to g’ive for itmjlf, VV«4 inuHt tlo-rcfore 
accord it due consideration ' {Prinoipks of 1* fikJf,). 

In answer to the question, Do unconsttious mental 
states exist?, James enumerates no ftiwc.r than ten 
proofs, — an almost exhaustive list, --submits them 
toadi'astic criticism, and returns the verdict, * Net 
liroven.’ Of one proof he says : 

‘ None of these facts, then, appealed to so confldentlv in proof 
of the existence of ideas in an unconscious state, prove an^ thiof.-, 
of the sort. They prove cither that cons<nouH nli'an w**:*' 
present which the next instarit were forgotUui ; or they prove 
that certain results, similar to results of reasonlni^, nmy tie 
wroug'ht out by rapid braiu-procf'HMt s to which no Ideation 
seems attached’ (i6, 170). Tin* tenth proof rnuy be rpiotf^d more 
fully: ‘There is a great class of expeiu-iweM m our inentallife 
which may bo described as discoveries that a subjective condi- 
tion which we have been havinjf Is really honietblng' tillTerant 
from what we had supposed. We suddenly (Ind oin ,elv< h bored 
by a thing- which we thought we were enjoying: ivt-ll <‘rif>ugh ; or 
in love with a person whom we imag:ined we only liked. Or else 
we deliberately analyze our motives, and find that at Iwttom 
they contain jealousies and cupidities whicli we little suspected 
to he there. Our feelinffs to-wards people ate pi*rf<ct wr 11 j .jf 
motivation, unconsciotts of itself, whndi inirnhpf tlioii Onnt^w ic 
light. And out sensations likewiso : wo constatiUy di nt;>v 

elements in sensattons which wo have bren in Lho liabit of 
receiving all our days, elements, too, which have been there 
from the first, since otherwise we should liave been unabb» to 
distinguish the sensations containing them from otlier^i nearly 
allied. The elements must exist, for wo use them to discnnimat^ 
by; but they must exist in an unconscious state, since we ao 
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completely fail to single them out. The books of the analytic 
school of psychology abound in examples of the kind. Who 
knows the countless’associations that mingle with his each and 
eveiy thought? Who can pick apait all the nameless feelings 
that stream in at every moment from his various internal organs, 
muscles, heart, glands, lungs, etc., and compose in their totality 
his sense of bo(iil\ liie'-' Who is aware of the part played by 
feelings of innervation and suggestions of possible muscular 
exeition in all his judgments of distance, shape, and size? 
Consider, too, the dilTeience betw'een a sensation which we 
simply hane and one which w'e attend to. Attention gives 
results that seem like fresh creations , and yet the feelings and 
elements of feeling which it reveals must have been already 
there —-in an unconscious state ' (i6. 170 1). 

Thub far the statement of the proof of uncon- 
ecious mental states is real and existent. Of this 
argument, or proof, so fully stated, James says : 

‘These reasonings are one tissue of confusion. Tw^o states of 
mind which refer to the same external reality . . . are described 
as the same state of mind or “idea,” published, as it were, in two 
editions , and then, whatever qualities of the second edition are 
found openly lacking in the first are explained as having really 
been thei e, only in an “ unconscious " way. It would be difficult 
to believe that intelligent men could be guilty of so patent a 
fallacy, were not the historj'^ of psychology there to give the 
roof! The psychological stock-in-trade of some authors is the 
ehef that two thoughts about one thing are virtually the same 
thought, and that this same thought may in subsequent re- 
flexions become more and more conscious of what it really was 
all along from the first. But, once make the distinction between 
siinpb haoviiff an idea at the moment of its presence, and sub- 
sequently knowing all sorts of things about it ; make, moreover, 
that between a state of mind itself, taken as a subjective fact, 
on the one haiul, and the objective thing it knows, on the other, 
and one has no difliculty in escaping from the labyrinth ’ (p. 172). 

lie deals with the latter distinction first, and 
thus concludes : 

‘ There is only one “phase ” in which an idea can be, and that 
is a fully oonsciouH condition. If it is not in that condition, 
then it is not at all ’ (p. 1710. 

1 1 is lan|j:ua^ 2 ;e in aealing with the distinction 
betAveen simply having an idea and knowinj^ all 
sorts of tliini:i.s about it we quote fully, as it is of 
the highest importance in view of what we must 
discuss presently : 

‘The truth is here even simpler to unravel. When I decide 
that I have, without knowing it, been for several weeks in love, 

I am simply giving a name to a state which previously I have 
not named^ but which was fully conscious ; which had no residual 
mo^le of being, except the manner in which it was conscious ; 
and which, though it was a feeling towards the same person for 
whom I now have a much more inflamed feeling, and though it 
continuously led into the latter, and is similar enough to be 
called by the same name, is yet in no sense identical with the 
latter, and least of all in an “ unconscious " way. Again, the 
feelings from our viscera and other dimly- felt organs, the feelings 
of innervation (if such there be), and those of muscular exertion 
winch, in our spatial judgments, are supposed unconsciously to 
determine what we shall perceive, are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfectly determinate conscious states, not vague editions 
of other conscious states. They may be faint and weak ; they 
may bo very vague cogmzers of the same realities which other 
conscious states cognize and name exactly ; they may he uncon- 
scious of miirh in the reality which the other states are conscious 
of. But that does not make them, in themsclims, a whit dun or 
vague or unconscious. They are eternally as they feel when 
they exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be identified 
with anything else than their own faint selves. A faint feeling 
may bo looked back upon and classiflcd and understood in 
its relations to what went before or after it in the stream of 
thought. But it, on the one hand, and the later state of mind 
which knows all these things about it, on the other, are surely 
not two conditions, one conscious and the other “ unconscious,” 
of the same identical psychic fact' (p. 174). 

Apart from the somewhat ciu'ious phraseology, 
which would seem to imply that a state is conscious 
of its own oliject" -vhich is rather startling — the 
argument seems conclusive. Yet it may be well 
to note that a reference to the conscious subject, 
when we speak of a conscious state, is always in 
order. But it is misleading to speak of conscious 
states cognizing faintly or fully, when we mean 
tliat the subject cognizes through these states more 
or less fully. But, as we follow James through 
the Bubsefiuent evolution of his thought, we feel 
that he seems to have departed from the conclusion 
reached in the passages we have quoted. At all 
events, he writes as follows : 

‘ l cannot but think that flie most important step forward 
that has oceurred in psychology since I have been a student of 
that science is the discovery, first made in 1886, that, in certain 
Biibjects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the 
ordinary field, with its usual centre and margin, but an acldition 
thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, and feelings, 


which are extra-marginal and outside of the primary conscious- 
ness altogether, but yet must be classed as conscious facts oi 
some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmistakable signs. 

I call this the most important step forward, because, unlike the 
other advances which psj chology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of human nature ’ ( Varieties of Religious Experience^ 
p. 233). Again : ‘The sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity; and I believe that in it we 
have exactly the mediating term required. Apart from all 
religious considerations, there is actually and literally more life 
in our total soul than we are at any time aware of. The explora- 
tion of the trans-marginal field has hardly yet been seriously 
undertaken ; but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the 
Subliminal Consciousness is as true as when it was first written : 
“Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows — an individuality which can never 
express itself completely through any corporeal manifestation. 
The Self manifests through the organism ; but there is always 
some part of the Self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some pow'er of organic expression in abeyance or reserve.” Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our con- 
scious being stands out in relief is insignificant. Imperfect 
memories, sill 3 ^ jingles, inhibitive timidities, “ dissolutive ” 
phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter into 
it for a large part. But in it many of the performances of 
genius seem also to have their origin' (p. 611 f.). 

The sub- conscious self can, according to Sanday, 
do even more wonderful things than these : 

‘ Besides the upper region of consciousness, there is a lower 
region into which the conscious mmd cannot enter. It cannot 
enter, and yet it possesses a strange magnetic power by which 
the contents of the lower region are, as it were, drawn upwards 
and brought within the range of its cognition. This lower region 
16 a storehouse of experiences of the most varied kinds ; in fact, 
all the experiences that make up human life.' Having described 
these experiences, the author goes on : * All these things are 
latent. The door of that treasure-house, which is also a work- 
shop, is locked, so far as the conscious personality is concerned. 
For it there is no “harrowing of hell,^’ no triumphant descent 
into the nether world, followed by a release and return of 
captives on any large scale- The door is locked against any such 
violent irruption. And yet, in some strange wayj there seem 
to be open chinks and crevices through which there is a constant 
coming and going, denizens or manufactured products of the 
lower world returning to the upper air of consciousness, and 
once more entering into the train and sequence of what we call 
active life, though, indeed, the invisible processes ol this life are 
just as active as the visible. It appears to be the function of the 
suh-conscious and unconscious states to feed the conscious. 
There is that continual movement from below upwards of 
which I have been speaking. A never-ending train of images, 
memories, and ideas keeps emerging into the light. But only 
in part are they subject to the will and conscious reason. Onlj' 
in part do they come at call. And only in part do they come in 
fully organized form. . . .The wonderful thing is that, while 
the unconscious and sub-conscious processes are (generally 
speaking) similar m kind to the conscious, they surpass them in 
dfegree. They are subtler, mtenaer, further-reaching, more 
penetrating. It is something more than a mere metaphor when 
we describe the sub- and unconscious states as more “profound” ' 
{jChrUtoLogies, Ancient and Modern^ Oxf. 1910, pp. 142-146). 

The wonderful passage just quoted prompts one 
to ask a number of questions. We are told that 
the door of the treasure-house is locked ; yet Sanday 
seems to have obtained the key, for he describes the 
treasxires which are there, and the work which is 
done there, and is able to compare it with the work 
done in the upper air. He is able also to declare 
that the processes down below are subtler, intenser, 
further-reaching, more penetrating. How has he 
come to know all this? If it be so, what is the 
use of a consciousness if the sub-conscious and the 
unconscious can do so much better work, and at so 
much less cost ? As for ourselves, we are inclined 
to say of these fancies that they are * whimsies 
the word Professor James himself employed when 
dealing with the question of the existence of uncon- 
scious mental states. James has seemingly changed 
his view on the matter, and we submit that he was 
bound to answer his own arguments as these are 
set forth in his Principles o/ Psychology. These 
seem to us as cogent as they were before what 
he calls the discovery in 1886. When he declares 
that * the sub-'Conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity,’ we are surely en- 
titled to ask what meaning he attaches to the word 
‘self’ in this connexion. In the interesting chapter 
on the consciousness of self in the Principles of 
Psychology ^ he speaks of the constituents of the self 
as the material self, the social self, the spiritual 
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self, and the pure ego. In the course of the discus- 
sion he says that the substantialist view of the soul 
* is at all events needless for expressing the actual subjective 
phenomena of consciousness as they appear. We have formu- 
lated them all -without its aid, by the supposition of a stream of 
thoug-hts, each substantially different from the rest, but cogr- 
nitive of the rest and “ appropriative ” of each other's content. 
At least, if I have not alreadj’- succeeded in making this plausible 
to the reader, I am hopeless of convincing him by anything I 
could add now. The unity, the identity, the individuality, 
and the immateriality that appear in the psychic life are thus 
accounted for as phenomenal and temporal facts exclusively, 
and with no need of reference to any more simple or substantial 
agent tlxan the present Thought or “ section ” of the stream ' 
(op. cit. i. 344). 

It is true that this passage relates only to the 
active subjective phenomena of consciousness as 
they appear. Are we to have one method and one 
form of process as applied to the phenomena of 
consciousness, and another when we apply them 
to the sub-conscious and the unconscious? Under 
what heading are we to place the entity called 
‘the suh-conscious self’? Is it material, social, 
spiritual? Or is it the pure ego? Yet the sub- 
conscious self is ‘a well-accredited psychological 
entity.’ Are we to lay stress on the adjective 
‘psychological,’ or on the substantive ‘entity’? 
We should like to know a little more regarding 
the sub-conscious self, but it seems that it is really 
outside the scope of psychological investigation. 
The door is locked, and no one can find the key. 
The effects of this doctrine of the sub-conscious 
self on psychology, ethics, and theology are 
so far-reaching, and to us so disastrous, that a 
thorough investigation of it and its claims is urgent. 
That investigation cannot be made here and now ; 
we are concerned with it only so far as it bears on 
our present theme. 

What are we to make of this wonderful sub- 
conscious self, which does such marvellous things ? 
Are we to take it as a positive conception, and with 
Hartmann use it as an explanatory principle, when 
all other sources of explanation fail ? Then we say 
with Hoffding : ‘ Psychology is on secure ground 
only when it confines itself to the clear and certain 
phenomena and laws of consciousness ’ (Psychology/, 
Eng. tr. p. 73). True, Hbffding immediately adds ; 
‘But, starting from this point, it discovers the 
unconscious, and sees, to its astonishment, that 
psychological laws prevail beyond the province of 
conscious life. In what follows we shall adduce 
some examples to make this clear.’ Keference 
is made to memory, to the physiology of the 
senses, to instinct, and to tact, to the fact that 
an unconscious activity can be carried on simul- 
taneously with a conscious, as ‘ when a spinner 
turns the wheel, and draws out the thread, while 
her thoughts are far away.’ But, as the outcome 
of the whole discussion, Hoffding cautiously says : 

‘Notwithstanding the intimate connection and close mtef- 
action between the conscious and the unconscious, the latter 
remains for us a negative conception. The unconscious 

g rocesses are cerebral processes just as much as the conscious, 
ut whether, like these, they are of several kinds, we do not 
know. Instead of speaking of unconscious thought or un- 
conscious feeling, it would be safer— if we wish to avoid all 
hypotheses— to speak with Carpenter and John Stuart Mill of 
unconscious cerebration, were not this expression unsuitable, 
as suggesting, in the ffrst place, the mistaken notion that there 
may be consciousness of cerebration, properly so called, and 
because, in the second place, it might appear to affirm that 
there is nothing at all in unconscious activity related to what 
we know in ourselves as conscious states" (p. 81), 

While mental activity may extend beyond con- 
sciousness, and while self may have a larger range 
than the consciousness is aware of at any one time, 
it is not possible for psychology, or for clear 
science, to seek for the principles of rational 
explanation anywhere save in the conscious life 
itself. The unconscious must remain a negative 
conception. It is simply metaphor, and had 
metaphor at that, to speak of ‘invasions,’ of 
‘rushes’ and ‘uprushes,’ from the lower world, 
and it is vain to seek for explanations of the on- 


f oing of our mental life from what is supposed to 
ave gone on in the sub-conscious self. We must 
exhaust the possibilities of consciousness, as the 
source of explanation, ere we seek to bring in the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious as a positive 
principle of explanation, as, from the very nature 
of the case, it is impossible to bring these into 
clear consciousness, or into consciousness at all. 
Instead of saying, with Sanday, that the function 
of the unconscious is to feed the conscious, it would 
be more consistent with the facts to say that the 
unconscious and the sub-conscious are storehouses 
of products manufactui*ed by consciousness, and 
kept in retentis until thev are needed. Habit has 
been described as lapsed intelligence, and is the 
outcome of repeated conscious processes, so often 
repeated that they have become automatic. Simi- 
larly it may be possible to deal with all the 
evidence of sub-conscious and unconscious activity 
of the self so as to show that all or most of these 
activities had conscious beginnings, and, in any 
case, that they are not unrelated to conscious 
activity either in the past or in the present. 

At all events, it is not from these unconscious 
or suh-conscious experiences that our evidence is 
derived, out of which are built up those conclusions 
which make up the science, the poetry, the history, 
and the philosophy of the world. Eor the prin- 
ciples which underlie these achievements of the 
human mind, the linkages which bind them fco- 
ether, and the certainty which they attain to are 
erived from the conscious and not from the un- 
conscious activity of the mind. The basis of 
certainty lies in consciousness. Its afiirmations, 
its intuitions, are the foundations on which we 
build. Not on invasions from the sub-conscious, 
nor on uprushes from the unconscious come those 
convictions of truth, reality, and necessity, which 
turn the raw material of our experience into the 
organized knowledge of the race. 

‘The necessity of thought which is manifested in the certainty 
of particular acts of Judgment owes its distinctive character in 
the last instance to the unity of self-c:onHctou«ni‘»u. Every 
particular Judgment may be repeated, with the (‘ocsciousncfs 
of the identity of subject and predicate as well as of the act of 
Judgment ; starting from the same data, it is always the same 
synthesis which Lakes place, and our seif-consciousness cannot 
exist apart from this invariability. Thus our Judging ego, with 
its unvarying activity, is opposed to particular act*j of judgment 
as a universal, as the same and the ponnanmit which iunds 
together the different and tomporanly.sepaiated acts of thought. 
With the coniidcrice of the movement in each particular cjcie i« 
connected the consciousness of unvarying rei>etitiori, of return 
to the same point. In this constancy, which presents a general 
law in contrast with the particular act, we are conscious of 
Judgment as something withdrawn from tlie sphere in \Nhi<‘h w*- 
have a subjective choice and are free to bring about alterations ; 
wo are conscious ol it in the same way as wlien it mamU'tm'j 
itself in some particular act against contradiction. 
this identity and constancy of our action is the cmuiiUon of our 
consciousness as one and undivided, it is also the linal and 
fundamental basis upon which we can fall back ' (Higwart. Ijonir, 
Eng. tr. i. 187). • * 

It is one of the merits of Sigwart’s great treatise 
on Logic that he brings all tlie logical judgments 
into close relation to the unity and identity of self- 
consciousness. We know no work in which this 
has been done so tlioroughly and so convincingly. 
Take another passage, dealing with certainty : 

‘The certainty that a Judgment Is permanent, that the 
synthesis is irrevocable, that I shall always say the same— thSe 
certainty can be forthcoming only when it is known to depend, 
not upon momentary psychological motives, which vary as 
time goes on, but upon something which is immutably the same 
every time I think, and is unaffected by any <'hange. Tlds 
something is, on the one hand, my self-consoiousnesH itself, the 
certainty that 1 am I, the same person who now tliinks and 
who thought before, who thinks both on© thing and anoth*-r. 
On the other hand, it is that about which I Judge, my thought 
itself as far as regards its Invariable content, which I reoog- 
niase as identical each time, and which Is quit© independent Of 
the state of mind of the individual thinker. The certainty 
chat I am and think is final and fundamental, the condition of 
all thought and all certainty whatever. Here there can be none 
but immediate and self-evident certainty ; we cannot even say 
that it is necessary, for it is prior to all necessity. In the 
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same way, the certainty of my consciousness that I think 
this or that is immediate and self-evident ; it is inextricably 
interwoven with my self-consciousness ; the one involves the 
other ’ (p. 240). 

The form under which consciousness exists is 
that of the distinction of subject and object. As 
factors in the synthesis of consciousness there are 
to be distinguished the object of which we are 
conscious, and the subject which is conscious of the 
object. The object is for the subject, and is either 
a state of the subject, or an activity of it, or a 
quality of external things. When this distinction 
is clearly made, there is a clear consciousness ; 
when vaguely made, there is a vague consciousness ; 
when it is not made at all, there is no conscious- 
ness. When we are conscious, we are conscious of 
something, and we are conscious of that something 
only as we distinguish it from self, and place it 
over against self as its object. We are not to enter 
into the age-long controversy as to whether there 
can be a merely sensitive consciousness which is 
neither subject nor object, but consists only of 
particular feelings. It has been wndely contended 
that a purely sensitive consciousness is possible, 
and that the reference to subject and object, which 
all admit as characteristic of full-grown conscious- 
ness, arises out of associated experiences. These 
are classified as vivid and faint, the vivid coming 
from the object, and the faint from the subject. 
Out of these particular feelings association builds 
up the conception of both subject and object. But 
BLunie does not allow any validity to this concep- 
tion ; it is only a fiction of the mind. Herbert 
Spencer, while he strives to account for the distinc- 
tion of subject and object by the associationalist 
theory eked out by the theory of evolution, does 
admit, or rather lays stress on, the distinction 
between subject and object, as a cardinal principle 
of his synthetic philosophy. But the mere addition 
of units of conscious feeling could never reach a 
unitary consciousness. For these units of feeling 
are each different from all the rest, and, as they 
begin in time, they perish as soon as they appear, 
unless they are held together by reference to the 
self whose they are. States of consciousness can 
never he without a consciousness of states. If 
there is to be a consciousness of states, there must 
be a subject which discriminates itself from the 
states, can hold them together for discrimination 
or comparison, and can distinguish all of them as 
states of itself. 

Consciousness may range from the simplest 
awareness to the closest discrimination. It may 
be vague and narrow, or it may be clear and com- 
prehensive. The lowest range of consciousness 
may be dim and indefinite, as when we are dropping 
off to sleep, or when our attention is directed to 
something else. In fact, many impressions may be 
made on our senses which rise only to the thresnold 
of consciousness, and perhaps may not rise even to 
the threshold. 

‘ In these cases, consciousness approaches a vanishing point, 
and often reaches and passes it. The object exists for us only 
as a vague objectivity without definite significance. They 
emerge from this state only by a voluntary or involuntary 
direcwon of our attention towaras them. If, now, we choose 
to call this state unconscious, and reserve the name of conscious- 
ness only for clear or distinct consciousness, we should say that 
very many mental states exist below consciousness. This has 
often been done, and the theory maintained that we may have 
manifold sensations and feelings without being conscious of 
them. But this is simply the extravagance of confounding a 
vague and imperfect consciousness with none, the truth being 
that we may have vague and unobtrusive sensations without 
directing our attention to them ; the lower limit of conscious- 
ness does not admit of being definitely fixed ' (Bowne, Introd. 
to JpjtycholofficoU Theory, p. 259 f .). 

The truth is, that we are unable to express con- 
sciousness save in the form * I am thinking this or 
that, I am feeling pain, I am doing this act, or 
I am intending to take such a course of action.’ 
It is quite true, as Hume says, that we always 


find ourselves in some particular state, but in eve^ 
state, whatsoever it may be, we find ourselves, it 
is not possible to interview a blank self, or to 
abstract the ego, so as to have an idea of it as we 
have of external objects, or of events of a particular 
kind in consciousness, nor can we make our self 
completely an object, for, even if that were possible, 
there is always that subjective activity of the 
subject which goes on while we seek to make the 
ego completely objective. While this is so, yet 
the further step which is so often taken, namely, 
to abstract altogether from the subject, and to 
make conscious activity only a stream of thought, 
or a mere aggregate, seems altogether illegitimate. 
Can we have a stream of thought, without a single 
permanent subject of our psychic activities ? Even 
a stream has its identity, and anything which we 
can call a unity is something more, as already 
observed, than the sum of its parts. But can we 
really think of a feeling in abstraction from some- 
thing that feels, or of a willing without a subject 
that wills, or of a thought without a thinker? 
Can we really think of our psychical life in an 
impersonal way ? It is possible to describe, as in 
fact we do, the outward happenings of the world, 
and in an impersonal way to say ‘it rains,’ ‘it 
thunders,’ ‘ it hails,’ ‘ it storms,’ ‘ it is dark,’ or ‘ it is 
a stormy night.’ Ti*y this in describing the psychic 
life, and immediately we feel how incon^uous it 
is. * It thinks,’ ‘ it wills,’ ‘ it feels,’ ‘ it is in pain,’ 

‘ it islfull of joy ’ — we can write so, as we can write 
nonsense, but the incongruity is too obvious, when 
plainly put, to allow us for one moment to regard 
it as an adequate account of the facts. 

Even when a psychologist reduces the phenomena 
of consciousness to a stream of thought, he is con- 
strained in unguarded moments to speak of our will, 
our psychical states, thus adding to the stream that 
factor without which it could not have been even 
a stream. In the mere statement of the case — a 
statement which seems at first to eliminate the 
necessity of a subject — one is forced to imply the 
subject in every statement. One is compelled to 
imply a subject. For ideas, feeling, or will are 
not there in a vacuum ; they are, after all, only 
modes of consciousness. We may neglect a pain 
which nobody feels, a pleasure which is pleasant 
to nobody, or a will and a purpose which is the 
activity of no one. Is it possible to imagine or 
conceive a perception of these inner experiences 
where there is no perceiver, a perception which is 
only the bare object perceived, a mere subjectless 
feeling ? How are we to account for the connexion 
of all the events of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
for the recognition we have that we have had these 
experiences before, and that we have a memory of 
them, without the supposition of a subject wnose 
experiences they were ? Is it possible for any one 
really to think of an impersonal stream of thought, 
which binds into unity all the particular psychical 
events of our experience, and to suppose, further, 
an additional impersonal event, by which all the 
other impersonal events are gathered into one, 
while yet this additional event is only a phantom, 
an illusion, although it has the strange power 
of seeming to itself identical through all the 
successive moments of its experience? Can we 
really think so ? Is it not easier, more consistent 
with the facts, to assume the subject as real, as 

E resent to all its states, and as able somehow to 
old them together, and to group them according 
to their real resemblances. Can any one think of 
himself as the sum of the events of his experience, 
only with the inexplicable addition that it is he 
who thinks them so? Hume boldly calls this a 
fiction, and Stuart Mill calls it a ‘final inexplic- 
ability,’ and neglects it as a source of explanation. 
Is it not the easiest solution simply to aclmowledgs 
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that the ideas of persistence and duration find 
their simplest explanation from the supposition 
that we are, and know ourselves to he, identical in 
time ’ 

While we have thus to postulate continuity of 
the conscious subject — for on any other supposition 
we should be unable to account for the ideas of 
change, continuity, or permanence — there are 
many questions which remain for discussion and 
for settlement. It is almost a matter of course to 
say that psychical events as such exist only in so 
far as they are present in consciousness; their 
distinctive character lies in the fact that they are 
conscious. A seeing, of which we know nothing, 
a pain of which we are not aware, an act of volition 
which takes place without our being able to notice 
it, are not possible, for the seeing, etc,, is only by 
means of consciousness. While this is true, it is 
also true that there are different degrees and modes 
of becoming conscious. When a consciousness has 
attained to some fullness of self-possession, and is 
in possession of the results of experience, there is 
for such a consciousness a fund of experience 
organized into masses, and any new experience can 
take up a new feeling or idea into such an ideal 
mass already formed. The process is so fully 
described in many psychological textbooks that we 
need not dwell on it here. Thus, we refer any 
new experience of colour to the class of colours we 
already know, and, being in possession of these 
names, we name the new experience of colour 
accordingly. But there was a time in the growth of 
the subject when names were not in our possession. 
These names of general ideas are formed gradually 
from particular perceptions, which at the b^eginning 
had no name. But even for the particular percep- 
tion, or for the particular experience, there is this 
indispensable condition, that there should be a 
discrimination of the particular elements wliich 
co-exist at every moment, and some notice taken 
of them. These two conditions must be present 
before we can properly speak of consciousness at 
all. 

At this earliest stage of conscious life, ere the 
subject is in possession of the wealth of organized 
experience, the subject is, as it were, lost in the 
obj ect. 


tion which the individual would give of his own conscioiisneea, 
they would generally be omitted. But they are always there. 
For it IS not possible, in the nature of things, that there should 
be an object, except for a subject, or without that subject 
distinguishing the object from itself, and itselt from the object. 
In this sense there can be no consciousness of objects without 
self-consciousness. Even, therefore, if the word “ I ” be delayed 
for a little, the inchoate thought of it cannot be wanting to one 
who is conscious of objects as such’ (Edward Oaird, The 
Evolution oj Religion, i. 18Ii~186). 

As we know consciousness in ourselves, it has a 
beginning, a growth, and a history. Thrust into 
the midst of conditions nob realized, slowly learning 
to find itself at home in the world, and gradually 
coming to the knowledge that there is an external 
order to which it is related, the self-conscious 
being, in intei course with things, comes, so far, to 
the knowledge of the world and of itself. The 
story need not he told here, but there is a story, 
for the finite personality does come to the know- 
ledge of itself. It learns to distinguish hetwoon 
itself and the world- But consciousness becomes 
clear and definite when it recognizes that there 
are distinctions among its objects, and relations 
into which these can be gathered up. These 
relations become ever more clear and defmito, and, 
as knowledge progresses, consciousness finds itself 
in an ordered world, and, just in proportion to its 
recognition and mastery over the order of the 
world, is its recognition of itself as the counterpart 
of the order of the universe. Its own rational 
principles are realized there, and it becomes more 
rational as it recognizes the objective value of its 
own rational nature, as embodied in a rational 
world. But we may not regard the distinction of 
self and not-self as if it wore identi<5al with the 
distinction of suhiect and object. The first may 
be called an ontological distinction, for it relates 
to the distinction between two things which make 
up the whole sphere of being, whereas ilie disUnc- 
tion between subject and object doscriboH a mental 
function. The contents of the two are constantly 
changing. At one moment the objec-t may be this 
table, with its siiape, colour, material ; and the 
next moment it may be the mental process which 
passed through the mind when tlie table was the 
object. The object may be things in the otitward 
world, or it may be the state of consciousiuvsH l)y 
means of which we deal with the otiter world. It 


‘Our immediate consciousness of otjecta seems at first to b 
a mere presentment of them to the passive subject, to a sel 
that is not in anj' way occupied with itself, or even conaciou 
of itself at all The outwardly directed gaae seems simply b 
admit the object, and not to react, still less to be aware of it 
self as reacting, upon it. But, m the Jirat place, wo have leaniei 
to recognise that, whether we are conscious of it or not, ther 
is always a reaction, an analytic and synthetic activity o 
thought, even in our simplest perceptive consciousness ; * for 
without this reaction, no idea of any obj’ect as distinct from 
and related to, other objects could ever arise to trouble th' 
self-involved sleep of sense. Apart from such reaction, W' 
might say that the sensitive subject would remain for eve 
confined to itself, were it not that m that case there wouh 
properlj' be no self to be confined to ; for where there la nt 
outward, there is, of course, no inward life. It is thus thi 
naental activity of the subject that creates for him a world o 
objects, or, to put it more simply, that enables him to becomi 
conscious of the world of objects in which he exists. ... In thi 
second place, not only is the subject active in perception, bu 
he necessarily and inevitably has an inchoate consciousness o 
himself as a subject, in distinction from the subjects which tha 
activity enables him to apprehend. For to apprehend ai 
effect, as such, is to distinguish it from, and relate k to the ael 
that IS conscious of it. It is to refer an idea or feeling to tha 

reject it from the self and 

objectify it ; and such a rejection or repulsion necessarib 
iiivolves, on the other side, a withdrawal of the self from fch 
object. The simplest outward-looking gaze, which seems 

object to which it is directed, yet recognise 
that object as other than itself or its own state ; and, indeed 
all its absorption in the object may be said to be its effort t< 
heal the breach, of which, in the very act of perception, it hai 
become conscious. Hence we come to the result that, even ii 
its utmost apparent pamiitCj/ of perception, the mind is active 
and even m its utmost absorption in the object, it is consciou: 
of the «e?/ m distmction from it. It is true that the subjectiv. 
aspects of the consciousness of objects are at first latent, o 
“jey present only in an imperfect and inchoate form 
Attention la not specially directed to them ; and in any descrip 


may bo ibc thing I hoc, or it may bo viBion 
through which I .see it. The (li.st.uictjou bcitwoon 
Biihjcct and object in the form under which con- 
BciouHue.sB alwayn lakcw place ; Huhject and obj(‘ct 
are a relation within one experimuu;, and they are 
essential to the reality of that experi<mce. 

It may be observed that tlie eoneeplion of mdf, 
like all other conceptions, is one of gradual growth, 
and tlie time of its full realization is, for us, not 
yet. We are not to look for tlie self as if it were 
laid on a shelf, a thing among other thingH. It is 
the subject of all i:xpciit‘nc(‘, and usually it in the 
last conception which is readied by tlureonsciouB 
subject itself. This late recognition of the concep- 
tion of itself may be parallehid by tlu^ late 
emergence, in the history ot thought., of the probhun 
of thought itself. JMothing is nea,rer to us tlian 
thought, and yet tiie problem of thought is <me of 
the very hardest to grasp. Spontaneous tliought 
deals with objects rather iiiau with itself, ami 
rellexion is hard. I'liouglit huhts beliiml itwdf ; ii 
is so occupie<l with its processes and probieiuB that 
it does not reflect on them, and, liaving reachetl 
conclusions unreflectingly, often takes these as 
original data given from without. Knowledge is 
taken for grante<l, and the knowing process was 
for a long time utterly neglected. Nor had know- 
ledge any suspicion of the complexity of the know- 
ing process, nor did knowledge fiml it necessary ta 
submit itself to an analysis ol tlie process of know- 
ing or to inquire into its own validity. It was 
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inevitable that in the long run the question of the 
possibility of knowledge should arise, but it could 
not arise until knowledge had been at work for a 
long time, and liad attained to some mastery over 
itself and its work. So is it with the j)i'nblem of 
the self. As shoAvn by Caird in the quotation 
above, the consciousness of the self in the conscious- 
ness of objects is at first latent ; it may be delayed, 
but it is always implicitly there. As a matter of 
fact, it may always be latent and never come 
into clear consciousness at all. Self-experience 
may be the only form which self-consciousness may 
assume. The self may be so lost in the process of 
experience, so absorbed in its feelings, desires, and 
thoughts, that it may never reflect on itself, and 
never ask consciously what it is. It may remain 
on this level all through life. Absorbed in its 
object, living out its experience of pleasure, en- 
grossed in its own pursuits, and interested in the 
success of its plans, it may never seek to reflect on 
its own nature or on the order implied in the most 
simple exi)erience. One may be active, energetic, 
far-sighted, wise, and yet may have never given a 
single hour to the thought of that self which has 
all these characteristics, for in the history of 
human thought and its evolution the simplest and 
most fundamental of all problems are the latest to 
emerge into the light. 

The two factors — subject and object — which 
always represent the form which experience has, 
are not, at the outset, explicitly distinguished, 
and expeiieiice may go on all through life without 
any clear consciousness of the distinction. Yet 
the two insej)arable factors are always there. It 
is always possible, however, to focus our attention 
on the one factor or on the other. The mind may 
direct attention on the object or on the subject. 
The consciousness of self may remain at the level 
of mere Helf-exj>erience ; it may be so absorbed in 
the object as never to ask itself about itself. It 
may, indeed, neglect itself altogether, and may so 
seek to foi’mulate its experience as to make the 
subjective factor disappear. Thus it may seek to 
become a philosophy, and find a sufficient explana- 
tion of exijericnce in a something which does not 
require a subject of knowledge at all. But such 
a philosophy, though it constantly reappears, is 
after all imuieipiate to answer the questions which 
constantly recur and which we need not here re- 
state. For immediately the question arises as to 
the subject for whom all experience is possible, 
and, when we ask this question, the answer must 
he tliat a self which is conscious at all has implicitly 
within itself the possibility of a complete self- 
consciousness. Focusing our attention, then, on 
this factor of experience, we can regard it as the 
subject of experience which takes up all particular 
experiences, rules them, binds them into a system, 
and makes them elements in one consistent 
experience. In this event self-consciousness would 
have attained its ideal, for it would have reached 
the goal of self-knowledge and self-control. The 
conception of a perfect self-consciousness consists 
in the fact that it is in possession of itself, and 
can set the bounds of its own experience. Self- 
kno\vhMlgf% self-reverence, self-control — in these, 
and not in linitude or infinitude, lies the conception 
of a perfect selfhood. But for finite beings, for 
U8 men, this ideal is a goal, and cannot be an 
actual attainment. For we do not set the limits 
of our own experience ; we are subject to inrushes 
from without, we have experiences which are in- 
herently irrational, and we have feelings which are 
sometimes uncontrollable, and gener^ly there is 
BO much of our experience which is simply given 
that we cannot be said to be masters of ourselves. 
Yet the growth of a rational personality is measured 
by the progress of the mastery which it has over 


the elements of its own experience, and the powes 
of placing every impulsive and merely emotional 
element under the guidance of reasonable self- 
consciousness. 

Tims, then, we may regard the self as conscious 
of itself in all its manifold experiences. Know- 
ledge is possible, because all the objects of know- 
ledge can be brought into relation to the self. 
Objects out of all relation to the conscious self are 
for that self non-existent. Whether we look at 
the self-conscious being from the point of view of 
knowledge, or from the ethical, or the sesthetic, 
or^ the leligious point of view, the result is to 
raise our estimate of the self-conscious being to 
the highest. For each of these affirms that the 
self-conscious being is the postulate without which 
truth, beauty, goodness are without meaning or 
worth. The conscious subject is the subject for 
whom all objects are ; it is also the subject in 
which goodness is realized, and ethics affirms that 
the self is that in which goodness is to be realized 
through a continual process of self-realization and 
self-determination. The world of beauty has no 
meaning without the seeing eye and the ideals 
which tiie self in intercourse with the world builds 
up for itself. 

We do not require to follow out the results of 
the analysis of self-consciousness into its further 
issues, or to enter into the discussion regarding an 
absolute, all-inclusive self-consciousness. Who- 
ever seeks to follow out that argument into all its 
consequences may find it fully unfolded in the 
woiks of Hegel and his followers, as well as in the 
works of Green, of the two Cairds, of Koyce, and 
of many others. It may, however, be said that it 
is scarcely possible to describe the totality of 
things according to the analogy of one self. The 
Hegelian philosophy is a perfect description of the 
way in which an inchoate self arrives, or may 
arrive, at self-consciousness. It is of the highest 
value from that point of view. But to make it 
absolute seems too great a demand. For this is 
a universe of many selves, and the unity of the 
universe cannot be construed after the fashion of 
the growth and evolution of one self. While, 
therefore, the world is indebted to the Hegelian 
idealists for the analysis of self-conbciousness, and 
for the far-reaching results of that analysis, the 
attempt to construe the life of the universe after 
that analogy cannot be regarded as final. 

Ere we close, it may be well to notice the 
argument of Bradley, because it would make all 
the conten dings of this article invalid. We quote 
his summary : 

* We bad found that our ideas as to the nature of tlunprs — as 
to substance and adjective, relation and quality, space and 
time, motion and activity —were iii their essence indefensible. 
But we had heard somewhere a rumour that the self was to 
bring order into chaos. And we were curious first to know 
what this term might stand for. The present chai:>ter has 
supplied us with an answer too plentiful. Self has turned out 
to mean so many things, to mean them so ambiguously, and 
to be so wavering in its applications, that we do not feel 
encouraged. We found, first, that a man's self might be his 
total xiresent contents, discoverable on making an imaginary 
cross section. Or it might be the average contents we should 
piesunie oui-ehe. ' ii- find, together with something else 
which wo ca'l si.i'-! -. From this we drifted into a search 
for the self .he i.L a', point or area within the self; and 
we discovered that we really did not know what this was. 
Then we went on to perceive that, under personal identity, we 
entertained a confused bundle of conflicting ideas. Again the 
self, as merely that which for the time being interests, proved 
not satisfactory ; and from this we passed to the distinction 
and the division of self os against the not-aelf. Plere, in both the 
theoretical and again m the practical relation, we found that 
the self had no contents that were fixed ; or it had, at least, 
none butlicient to make it a self' (Appearance and Reality 
p. lOX f.). 

In his own ironical way Bradley had said else- 
where : 

* There remains still left a third moral, which, as I am in- 
formed, has been drawn by others, that if we are not able to rest 
with the vulgar, nor to shout in the battle of our great Bchool% 
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it might be worth our while to remember that we live on an 
island, and that our national mind, if we do not enlarge it, may 
also grow insular ; that not far from us there lies (they say so) a 
world of thought, which, with all variety, is neither one nor 
the other of our two philosophies, but whose battle is the battle 
of philosophy itself against two undying and opposite one- 


steps to understand ’ (^£!thical Studi&s^ p. 38). 

Perhaps Appectrancc and Reality is the endeavour 
to think what the vulgar believe. But there is 
left in it no shred of belief of what the vulgar 
believe. Of the whole work set forth with such 
amazing ability in the last named treatise this 
much may he said, that it amounts to a demon- 
stration of the uselessness of the attempt to 
interpret experience from a mere abstract point of 
view. Bradley finds that all the categories and 
relations of thought abound in contradiction. In- 
herence, predication, quality, identity, causality, 
unity, space, and time are full of contradictions. 
When we arrive at the question of the self and its 
reality, contradictions swarm more and more. 
What is the way out of this network of contradic- 
tions ? They are somehow removed in the Absolute. 
These contradictions are Appearance, and Keality 
has somehow absorbed them into itself. But it 
Avould be quite possible to show that the same 
method used by Bradley to discredit Appearance 
would work havoc also with the Absolute. That is 
on the supposition that his logical procedure could 
be carried out in the Absolute. The greatest con- 
tradiction we know' is the contradiction between 
the rigour of his logic as applied to Appearance, 
and the slackness of it as applied to the Absolute. 
Apart from this, is not the method of Bradley 
simply an illustration of a wrong conception of 
the categories, and of their application ? 

‘The epistemological interest makes ua unwilling to admit 
anything that cannot be conceptually grasped. Accordingly it 
seeks to make ideas all-embracing. At the same time it is 
clear that this view is a tissue of abstractions. The impersonal 
idea is a pure fiction. All actual ideas are owned by, or belong 
to, some one, and mean nothing as floating free. We have 
already seen that the various categories of thought, apart from 
their formal character as modes of intellectual procedure, get 
any real significance only in the concrete self-conscious life 
of the living mind. Apart from this, when considered as real, 
they become self-destructive or contradictory. The idealism of 
the type we are now considering assumes that these categories 
admit of being conceived in themselves, and that they are in 
a measure the pre-conditions of concrete existence, and in such 
a way that we might almost suppose that a personal bein^ is 
compounded of being, plus unity, plus identity, plus causality, 
etc. Thus personal existence appears as the outcome and 
product of something more ultimate and fundamental. The 
fictitious nature of this view has already appeared. When we 
ask what we mean by any of these categories, it turns out, as 
we have seen, that we mean the significance we find them to 
have in our self-conscious life. In the concrete the terms have 
no meaning except as it is abstracted from our own personal 
experience. The only unity we know anything about, apart 
from the formal unities of logic, is the unity of the unitary 
self ; and the only identity we know anything about is no 
abstract continuity of existence throug-h an abstract time ; it 
18 simply the self-equality of intelligence throughout its 
experience. And the change which we find is not an abstract 
change running off in an abstract time, but is simply the 
successive form under which the self-equal intelligence realizes 
its purpose and projects the realizing activity against the 
background of its self-consciousness. Similarly for being itself ; 
in the concrete it means the passing object of perception, or 
else it means existence like our own’ (Bowne, Personalism^ 
p. 268 ff.). Again, * The notion of the self can easily be taken in 
such a way as to be worthless. We are asked of what use the 
self is, after all, in explaining the mental life. How does its 
unity explain the plurality and variety of consciousness?, and 
the answer is that it does not explain it, and yet the unity 
is no less necessary. For the oonsoiousness of plurality Is 
demonstrably impossible without the fact of conscious unity. 
This unity does not, indeed, enable us to deduce plurality, and 
hence the plurality must be viewed as an aspect of the unity, 
but not as an aspect of an abstract unity without distinction or 
difference, but a living conscious unity, which is one in its 
manifoldness and manifold in its oneness. Taken verbally, this 
might easily be shown to be contradictory, but, taken con- 
cretely, it IS the fact of consciousness, and none the less so 
because our formal and discursive thought finds it impossible 
to construe it’ (id. p. 261 f.). 

The unity of consciousness, the identity of the 


self-conscious life, the progressive realization oi 
the self in intercourse and in interaction with the 
world and with its fellows, are thus among the 
most sure of our beliefs, and among the most 
indispensable of our postulates. Many further 
questions arise which cannot be discussed here, 
for the adequate solution of any one problem 
involves the solution of every other. But no 
problem can be solved on a merely impersonal 
plane, and no category is of value except as a 
function of the concrete personal life. 

Litkraturb.— T he following is a selection from the vast 
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^nent of Modern Philosophy, 1903 ; Bowne, Introd. to /’si/cAo- 
loqical Theory, 1886, also Personalism, 1908; Bradley, 
Appearance and Reality, 1893 (2nd ed. 1897), also A t/ucaZ 
Studies, 1876; Edward Caird, The Rvolutitm of Religion, 2 
vola. 1893 ; Hbffding, Outlines of Psychology, h.ng. tr. 1892 . 
James, The Principles of Psychology, 2 vols. 1891, also 
of Religious JExperie 7 ice, 1902 ; Green, Works, ed. Nettleship, 
vol. 1, (1885) ; Kulpe, Outhfies of Psychology, Eng. tr. 1895, also 
Introd. to Philosophy, Eng. tr. 1897 ; Lotze, Metaphysic, hug. 
tr. 1884 ; Ladd, Philosophy of Knowledge, 1897 ; MUnsterberg, 
Psychology a 7 id Life, 1899 ; Shadworth Hodgson, The Meta- 
physic of Experience, 4 vols. 1898 ; Stout, Manual of I sycho- 
logy, 2 vola. 1898-9 ; Sigwart, Logic, 2 vols., Eng. tr. 1896 ; 
Ward art. ‘Psychology,’ in EBr^^ also Naturalism ana 
Agnosticism, 2 vols. 1899 ; Taylor, Elements of MHa 7 ihyn^, 
1903 : Wundt» Uuma7i and Animal Psychology, Eng. tr. 1894 ; 
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Villa, Contemporary Psychology, 1903; Royce, The Sfnrit of 
Modem Philosophy^, 1897, also The World and the Individual, 

2 vols. 1900-1 ; see also the Histories of Philobophy, such as 
Ueberweg, Hoffding, Erdmann. JAMES IVEKACII. 

CONSECRATION.— ‘Consecration,' or ‘dedi- 
cation,’ may be defined as the solemn setting apart 
of persons or things for some particular religious 
work or use. The essence of any such rite or cere- 
mony is to be found in the performance, whenever 
possible, of some act which is typical, or sym- 
bolical, of that for which the setting apart or 
consecration takes place. ^ This act, either from 
the first or in process of time, is naturally accom- 
panied by some announcement to the congregation 
of what IS being done or intended, and by forms of 
prayer asking for the Divine approval and bless- 
ing; but no sucdi accomj[)aninient.s are really essen- 
tm to the consecration itself, tliough they increase 
the dignity of the occasion and tend to general 
edification. This is, indeed, true of all symbolical 
rites and ceremonies in t,heir ultimate) simplicity, 
and the Biblical narrative wedl illustrates the 
truth in its account of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve (Gn 2^^), where the essence of the mar- 
riage rito is described in the simple sUitement that 
‘ the Lord God brought unto the man ’ tlus woman 
whom He had made of the rib taken from his 
side. 

With regard, however, to the consecration of 
persons or things in the stricter seiiBC with which 
we are now dealing, we see traces of the original 
idea in various instances. The ordination of a 
lector (reader) consists in permitting him for the 
first time to read the Gospel in the course of the 
service.^ A priest is made by permitting him (as 
in the modern Koman l^ontifical) to <!elcbratc tlie 
Holy Mysteries simultaneously with the coiiHOcrat- 
ing bishop;^ and in the same way an altar, and 
even a cnurch itself,^ are consecrated by being 
first used for Holy Communion, ami so on. Again, 
there are cases wlierti the act i.s more conveniently 
and suitably symbolical rather than typical ; 

1 Of. Oyprian, Ep. xxxiii. 2, wharo he upcaks; of a young 
lector Aurelius thus : * Dominico legit interim nubb, id e«t, 
auspicatus est paoem, dum dedicat lectionem ' (winlc he aot'i in 
his new capacity as lector). 

3 See Procter and Frere, New Mijd. of Book of Com* /V., Lend. 
1901, p. 669 note. 

3 Of. the letter of Pope Vigilius to Profuturus of Braga (a.». 
638) : ‘ oonsecratlonem cuiusliiiet ecclesiae In qua sanotuaria 
non ponuntur celebritafcem umtum .iciinus cHse ini««rum/ 
See J. Wordsworth (On the Rite of Consecration, p, fJ f.), who 
points out the significance of the fact that the w<jnl'i KvpuMOr 
and Lominicum are used both for the r,A>rd’s House ur Tempts 
and for the I<ord'« Supper or Sacrifice ; see also Duchesne, 
Origifies du cuffs chrii. p. 404 (Eng. tr.). 
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the doorkeeper of the church receives the keys of 
the church doors, the suh-deacon receives the 
chalice and paten (the vessels of his office), the 
virgin is veiled to signify her marriage with 
Christ (or His Church), the lector himself actually 
receives a copy of those Gospels which he is hence- 
forth privileged to read, and so on. The Greek 
word commonly used to denote dedication of build- 
ings {dyKaipia ; cf. Kaivl^eiv and Kaivovv^) itself sug- 
gests that the idea here emphasized lies at the 
root of the ceremonies employed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Christians 
were not the first to introduce the practice of thus 
consecrating, or dedicating, pei'sons or things to 
religious purposes. Apart from the well-known 
custom of the Jews (e.o. in dedicating houses, Dt 
20®, Fs 30 [title] ; or city -walls, Neh 12 ^ ; or the 
Temple, 2 Ch. 6. 6 ; Jos. Ant, xi. iv, 7 f., xv. xi. 6), 
both the Greeks and the Komans (and other 
nations as well) observed such ceremonies for their 
riests and sacred buildings. But for Christians, 
uring a considerable period after the foundation 
of their faith, anything but the simplest and least 
imposing ceremonies in connexion with consecra- 
tion would have been both out of place and prac- 
tically impossible. This article does not deal 
(except incidentally thus far) with the ordination 
of the clergy (see Obdination). We proceed, 
therefore, to consider the cases (chiefly those of 
buildings) to which the word ‘ consecration ’ is 
more usually applied in the present day. 

During the brat three centuries of the Christian 
era we have little evidence, if any, of regular rites 
or ceremonies being in use when places or build- 
ings were set apart for Divine service. Of course, 
such places or buildings gradually became more 
and more numerous, and more and more carefully 
restricted to religious purposes, as persecution 
decreased and the affairs of the Church became 
more settled. But we can easily imagine that, 
almost from the first, forms and ceremonies grew 
up in connexion with their dedication ; for instance, 
as J. Wordsworth has reminded us,“ the two 
primary conditions were probably ‘ a transference 
of previous ownership on the part of the Founder, 
and an acceptance of the trust by the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the only essential ceremony was 
the solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist.® 

* The part played by the Founder or Builder would, in accord- 
ance with Jewish and heathen precedent, be a considerable 
one ; and Christian custom, acting- in accordance with the 
principles of Eoman law, would prescribe the dedication by 
solemn and ceremonial use. The usurpatio juris of the 
Christian Society in its new home could hardly be otherwise 
exemplified than by the Sacrament in which believers, gathered 
under the presidency of their chief pastor, came together to 
meet their l^rd in His new house, to plead His sacrifice, and to 
feast upon it.''* 

We have tx> dismiss as evidence the quotation 
from Philo Judaeus, de Vita ContempL, given by 
Eusebius {IW ii. 17. 9) and adduced by Bona (de 
JReb. Liturg.f Borne, 1671, I. xix.): iv iKda-ry di oULq. 
[of the Therapeutae in Egypt] icrny oUrj/xa Uphv 
d KaXecrat cefxycLov Kal fxovacrri^pLov because 

Eusebius’s identification of the Therapeutae with 
the Christian ascetics of S. Mark in Alexandria is 
baseless and next to impossible. And the state- 
ment in the Calendar from the Library of the 
Queen of Sweden, quoted by Baronius (AnnaL A.l>. 

I is another noun, and Siya0«2vtu another verb. 

^ Op. cit. p. 6. 

Cf the two corresponding regulations from the letter of Pope 
VigihuH, quoted above: *omne» basihcae cum missa debent sem- 
per consecrari, et nullus presbyter missas celebrate praesumat 
nisi in eacrafcis ab episcopo locia.' These, though not so early as 
they claim to be, probaoly embody ancient tradition (Words- 
worth, I.C.). The Libsr mumus, which gives us very early 
Roman usage, speaks of dedications without misses j^bliocB or 
publica procesno^ but these are (according to Duchesne, op. 
eit. p. 404) * cases of monastic oratories not open to the public,' 
so that the inaugural missm would be of a gitosi-prlvate 
nature. 

^ Wordsworth, loo. oit. 
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57, no. 100), ‘Kal. Ang. Komae dedicatio primae 
ecclesiae a beato Petro constructae et consecratae,’ 
is un historical ; ^ and so, no doubt, is the assertion 
attributed to Euodius (Niceph. ii. 3), who was the 
first bishop of Antioch, that James was consecrated 
first bishop of J erusalem, and that the seven deacons 
were ordained in that house in which Christ insti- 
tuted the Lord's Supper, and where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. 

It is not till the cessation of the persecution ol 
Diocletian that we are on safe ground with regard 
to any actually recorded service of dedication. 
Eusebius (HE x. 3) speaks of the restoration of 
peace at that time being marked by the founding 
of new churches, and, among other signs, mentions 
(iyKaiplcoy iopral /card irSXets Kal rCev dpre yeonrayCjv 
TrpoerevKTTjpluy dcpie pdicr a notable instance being 
the dedication of the Church at Tyre (in the name 
of Paulinus), which took place A.D. 314, and at 
which the historian himself preached the inaugural 
sermon.^ There was a large concourse of bishops, 
clergy, and people on the occasion, and the Holy 
Mysteries were apparently celebrated, but no other 
distinctively initiatory ceremony is mentioned. 
This occasion is historically important, because 
it seems to be the first recorded instance, both 
(1) of a kind of consecration service, and (2) 
of a church with what is now commonly called a 
‘ dedication,' i.e. consecrated under the title of a 
patron saint. Subsequently, instances of both 
sorts become more and more frequent. 

As Duchesne (loc. cit,) has pointed out, the 
church of S. Paulinus at Tyre is a representative 
of one out of two types of church in the first ages, 
viz. what we shonla now call the parochial church 
of a town or district. Of this type there would 
sometimes be more than one needed and provided 
in any single town or district, the principal one of 
which would, of course, be the ‘ cathedral, ’ as we 
now call it, where the bishop’s throne was set up. 
Churches of this type seem often to have been 
known by the names of their founders or other great 
persons connected with the place (e,g, at Tyre above, 
S. Denys and others at Alexandria [Epiph. Hcer. 
Ixix. 2 ; FG xlii. 205], and S. Ambrose at Milan) ;® 
or by some great Christian doctrine or event (e,g, 
*Ayla 'Zoipta at Constantinople [A.D. 360], or the 
'Ay^dcrracris at Jerusalem).'* A church called Do- 
minicum aureum was dedicated at Antioch by 
Constantins in 341 (Socr. ii. 8 ; Sozom. iii. 6). 

The other type of church was that which was 
connected witFi the tombs of martyrs and other 
saints. In the catacombs (q.v.) at Home, and in 
the burying-places (ccemeteriay polyandria) gener- 
ally, the custom gradually grew up (1) of keeping 
the anniversary of such persons’ death (natalis) or 
burial (depositto) by a service at their grave, their 
very tombstone often forming the altar for the 
consecration of the Sacred Elements ; and then (2) 
of holding services there more frequently than 
once a year.® After a time a church was built 
over the spot, and called after the name of the 
martyr or confessor who lay buried under its 
altar (hence the term 'martyrium^ and the like, 
applied to churches). As churches had to be 

1 Cf. Mart. Hier.\ D'Achiiry, Spidleg, (Paris, 1665-67) tom. 
iv. The Church of S. Peter ad Vincula on the Esquiline was 
dedicated in the name of both S. Peter and S. Paul on Aug. 1, in 
the episcopate of Felix iv. (432-440). There may, however, 
have been some church- building there before that date. 

^ Quoted by him ati length (toe. dt, 4). 

5 The GeL Sacramentary (ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, p. 140 f.) 
contains ‘ orationes et preces in dedicatione basilicae quam 
conditor non dedicatam reliquit,' and also * [missa] in ejusdem 
conditoris agendis.' 

4 The mediajval cathedral at Aix in Provence is said to be 
dedicated to the Transfigured Saviour ; and in later times we 
have dedications like the Ascension, Corpus Ohriatl, etc., or 
even Holy Cross, House of Prayer, and the like. 

, B Hence what are called the ^stations,' and the ‘ station days 
' of early Roman service-books and calendars. 
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more numerous than martyrs’ tombs, it also 
became sufficient to have some portion of a saint 
or some small personal relic of hirn 
sanctuaria), perhaps only a piece of linen dipped 
in his blood, or even portions of the Gospel or 
of consecrated bread, to represent or symbolize 
the ‘patron’ in each case; and eventually this 
second type of church was adopted, though very 
gradually, and not so universally as is sometimes 
imagined, at all events throughout Western Chris- 
tendom. ^ See, further, art. Commemoration of 
THE Dead. 

Perhaps we may at this point distinguish yet a 
third type of church of which we sometimes hear 
in ancient history, viz, buildings which were 
adapted from secular or heathen purposes to 
Christian. It used to be held that this was the 
origin of the basilica form of church, the Roman 
law-court or business-exchange being turned into 
a Christian building ; but this theory has been, we 
think, successfully disproved of late years. We 
do, however, hear of heathen temples being so 
converted, though it is probable that in many 
cases the old building was pulled down and a 
new one erected with the old material ; e.g. the 
Pantheon at Rome was consecrated by Boniface 
rv. (60S-614) under the title of S. Mary ad 
Martyres on May 13 ; and Mart^ne (de Ant. Hitt., 
Antwerp, 1700, II. xiv. 4-5) gives other instances 
in both East and West.® Jewish synagogues were 
also subjected to the same treatment."* 

As to the ceremonies connected with the dedica- 
tion of churches, considerable diversity must have 
prevailed from the first, if we are to judge by such 
scanty evidence as we possess ; and this diversity 
lasted in the West well into the Middle Ages. At 
Tyre in 314, as we have seen, the ceremonial is of 
the simplest ; a large assembly of bishops, clergy, 
and laity from the town and neighbourhood 
assisted at the first celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries, and a dedicatory sermon was preached. 
More than 200 years later the essence of dedication 
was still distinctly recognized as consisting in the 
public celebration of the Holy Communion and 
nothing else. In 538, Vigilius, Bp. of Rome, writes 
to Profuturus of Braga (in Spain) to the eflbct 
that, in the case of ordinary churches, it is not 
even necessary to sprinkle holy water by way of 
consecration,® since this is sufficiently eflectea by 
the celebration of Mass ; in the case of churches of 
the second type above described, the relics of 
martyrs (sanctuaria) must be previously deposited 
in the church, or, if they have been removed, they 
must be replaced. The ‘ Leonine ’ Sacramentary 
contains a ‘ missa in dedicatione [ecclesiae] ’ ; but 
this is, of course, for use either after the dedicatory 
rite itself or on the anniversary day.® 

It is noticeable that, while the earliest form of 

1 See on this point a valuable paper by Wickham in 

no. Ixxm. of Ch. Hist. Soc.*s Tracts, p. 68 ff., and another by J. 
Wordsworth m no. hi. of the same senes, p. 19 £F. (already quoted). 
Of. also P. Lejay'a article on the Ambrosian Rite in DAOL, pp. 
1437-9. * I would venture to suc’g'est that the reason of the 

absence of the rite from this [English] form of consecration was 
that the early British and Irish Ohurches only dedicated their 
churches to living saints. In this case no relics could be had, 
and therefore the rite was of necessity omitted ’ (T. Olden on 
the Leabhar Breao, 1900, vol. iv. pt. ii., S. Paul's Eccl. Soc. 
p. 99). 

2 E.g. by G. Baldwin Brown, From SchoZa to Cathedral, App. 
i, p. 217 S. 

5 Of. Bede, HE. i. 30. 

4 Of. Cel. Sacram. p. 141 f. (ed. Wilson), which gives 
‘orationes et preces m dedicatione loci ilhus uhi prius fuit 
synagoga.' 

® This, which is now such an important part of the Roman 
nte^ seems originally to have been practised by Christians to 
purify their private houses rather than their churches (see 
Duchesne, op. cit. p. 407 [quoting Lib. Pontif. i. 127]). 

8 P. 16, ed. Feltoe, Oamb. 1896 ; the collect here speaks of 
* hostias quas maiestati tuae in honore beati apostoli Petri cui 
haec est basilica sacrata deforimus,’ and each of the other 
formulae also mentions S. Peter. 


the ‘ Gregorian ’ Sacramentary does not provide 
for the dedication of churches, the ‘ Gelasian ^ does ; 
and this, combined with other evidence or indica- 
tions given and discussed by Duchesne {op. cit.), 
suo-o-ests that, in this as in other cases, the local 
RmSan church was originally mcline<l to a sev^ere 
simplicity in matters of ritual, and that the fuller 
ceremonies and forms of prayer which afterwards 
obtained and are still in use in the Roman Com- 
munion are traceable to foreign or ‘ Galhcan 
influences.^ It seems not unlikely also that those 
ceremonies in the AVestern rite which are distinc- 
tive of consecration proper are ultimately derived 
from the East {e.g. from the Byzantine ritual), and 
that only the part relating to the deposition of 
rehes in the now building is originally Roman. 
The student cannot fail to be struck, as Duchesno 
and others have pointed out, with the fact t>hat 
this deposition of the relics, as given in it.s fullest 
form in the two most ancient Onlines 
partakes distinctly of a funeral character, while 
the ‘Gallican’ ceremonies all point to the idea of 
adapting the Christian baptism of persons to the 
dedication of buildings. The modern Roman ser- 
vice is a combination of the two types of ceromtuiy, 
but in it the deposition of the relics is t.o some 
extent outbalanced and overshado\v(‘.<l by the con- 
secration rites proper. , 

A concise description in detail of t.ho regulations 
and order of service as now providiul in the Roman 
Pontilical is subjoined, ancl will bo found useful, 
both because it exhibits most of the rites that have 
gradually gathered round the occasion in Western 
Christendom, and because it is the basis on whi(di, 
since tne Reformation, the Bishops of the Angh<?an 
Communion have, with varying di^greew of exact- 
ness, drawn up their Consecration CtrKU'H. 

With regard to the lirHt point, it will bo woll boar oaroftilly 
in mind what J Wordwworth huH remarked m the valuable 
treatise (On the Rite (if Consecratimi, p. Id) to which roformuT 
has already been made : ‘ I conjocturo that (h*‘n ), .I'l u ui.il. In 
process of time, diverse ceromonuis were hr.ipcd t oj.i-i.lwo v,»lh 
out much regard to their uongruity.' \\ oI(^n^o^ l h makf. tin- 
remark with special rcferonco to the (•<‘r«-umnv nf ihr ahtr*- 
darium (hqqi below), but one feels its applu'.tluht v to «. go(nl 
deal of the present overloaded service. A‘. to pn-ii.-iN toi rnuijc.n 
forms of consecration, the student will imd a le.t ni ' m 

use in the 17th century’ on p. 27 f. of the saim^ trouble, and the 
present Burum Form on p. 80 IT. (with tin* nmse*) 'rin,. < . non 
the most satisfactory adaptation of ain’inii imm. om' 
Eastern as well as Western, that the pvesi'iit writer m lOMptamted 
with. The H.P.tJ.K. also publish the forms uuthonzisl for thi' 
dioceses of I^mdon, Truro, Wonu‘Ht(‘r, Wakelleld, ami WIm 
Chester ; and of these the first three more or less follow the old 
lines, whilst the last two are based on Bn, Audrewes' Form 
tI(J20). It may be added that no Form Wfudd seem to be reuU> 
adequate which does not provide that tin* corr’-f ntimr bnibop 
shall conclude the consectration withasoifmn I’.ihb.tJi i, eu.hei- 
at the time itself, or, if the service take phu*** in the i*veiung, at. 
a reasonably early hour the next m(»imn'..i 'rhe: pn»^e inn is 
made in the Form of the modern Jm ih ( 'tminh, ami m tlmi nf 
the CJhurch of the United Htates of America, 

The Himilar dcHc.riptitm of Um iiuHlcrii Ivudm’n 
rite, with which tliLs Hrtic.lo comdudi*,^, will bn iik«* 
wine mtcrcHiing botli in itself and a,n iihmti:i,tmg 
much that IniH been said dining the. (smuie oi our 
diHcuKsion, 

i. MoDERF Eomaf Preparatory regu 

lations. — (1) Consecration may 1-ake plane any day, 
but by preference on Sunday <ir a Saints day. 
(2) The archdeacon is to give noti(*e, of tlm day 
fixed beforehand. (3) The const*enttor, th<Mderg>b 
and the i>cople should fast before tlu^ service. (4) 
On the evening bfdore, the <'nn ('oialie- hirihop 
prepares the relics which are to be, tlepo.sit«-d in the 
church, x>bicing them umler sidil in a Huitalih* 
casket, with three grains of frankinetiUHe and a 
written record of the conscjcration, and laying the 

1 P. 188 ff., cd. Wilson. 

2 On this point, see K. Bishot), Oenuis af the litmmn Mile, 
1899 ; and Wickham Legg, Meo. Lit. Rrsmteh, p. ti ff. 

3 One, that of H. Amand (Paris, 974) of the laU 7th cent, 
printed hy Din-lu-snc (op. cit. p. 460 fT.); the other, that af 
Verona, edited hy K. Biari<.hini (AruXHt. Ihblmth. iil. 4S). 

4 See Wordsworth's remarks (op. cit. p. 9 t). 
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casket on a bier with lighted candles under a tent 
before the principal door.^ Vigil is kept, and 
Nocturns and Lauds are sung before the relics that 
night,^ (5) Inside the church a large number of 
articles have to be pi'epared for various purposes 
during the service, and care has to be taken that 
the church has a free passage round it outside. 
(6) On the morning of the day itself the bishop 
enters the church in ordinary dress, and sees that 
everything is in order, and that the 12 candles over 
the 12 consecration crosses on the inner walls are 
lighted.^ He then leaves the church empty, save 
for one deacon vested in amice, alb, girdle, and 
white stole, who stands behind the principal door, 
when it is closed upon him. 

2. The ceremony. — (1) The service proper is now 
begun. Tiie bishop, having fully vested himself, 
and being attended by another deacon, a sub- 
deacon, acolytes, and other ministers, goes to the 
place where the relics are reposing, and the seven 
Fenitential Psalms are recited. jEle then proceeds 
to a faldstool before the church door, and, kneeling 
there, after an antiphon and collect (‘Actiones 
nostras, quaosumus, Homine,’ etc.),^ says with the 
choir the tirst portion of the Litany. 

(2) The next ceremony is the exorcizing and 
blessing of salt and water, which, being afterwards 
mixed and again blessed, are made use of in the 
following manner i First the bishop sprinkles him- 
self ami his assistants, whilst the choir sing the 
usual antiphon, ‘ Asperges me,’ etc. ; he then 
marches three times, preceded by two candle- 
bearers, round the outside of the church, sprinkling 
the walls as he goes,® the choir singing an appro- 
priate responsory ; each time he reaches the 
principal door, he first kneels and says a collect, 
and then performs this very ancient and di’amatic 
ceremony : ® he stands on the threshold and strikes 
the door with the butt end of hi.s staff,’ saying, 

* Attollite portas, principes, vestras,’ etc. (Ps 23’ 
Vulg. ) ; the deacon from within (see above) in- 
quix'es, in the words of ver. 8, ‘ Quis est iste rex 
gloriae ? ’ and the bishop answers, * Dominus fortis 
et potens,’ etc. ; at the third time those who stand 
by call out ‘ Aj)erite,’ the bishop makes the sign of 
the cross on the threshold, the door is opened, and 
the i)rocf‘.ssioii passes in, the bishop proclaiming, 
‘Fax linic doniui,’ and the deacon from within 
replying, ‘ In introitu vestro.’ 

(3) Whilst the bishop goes to the centre of the 
building, two antiphons are sung, the use of the 
second of which is very ancient, ‘ Zacchsee, fes- 
tinans descemle’ (see above). Then, during the 
singing of the * Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ one of 
the ministers sprinkles ashes ^ in the form of a 

1 This iB most conveniently the weet door, i( the structure 
has one. 

2 All this is in accordance with very ancient use, probably 

Gallie^an fsec Sacrament ary of Drag on^ Jii^hop of Metz [826-855], 
quoted by Uuehebne, op. cit. p. 487 ff., and described by 
Dehsle, ttur d'anciens 8acra7nentaire$, l^ana, 1886, 

p. lOO IT.). 

3 GalHcan. These crosses are still often to be found in our 
Kntflish chur(’he8. ‘It is said that the En^ylish use differed 
from the foreign in having cm.sses both within and \vithout. 
The Irish use shows its iminitive character in ordering the 
crosses to be cut with a knife, no doubt on wooden posts," 
etc. (J. Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 16 ; cf. Wickham Legg, op. cit. 

of Egbert, 1853 (Surtees Soc.>, Benedictional of 
Archbp. Robert (H. Bradshaw Soc.); cf. Gel Sacr. (p. 327, ed. 
Wilson 1894 ). The ant. phon now is * Adeste, Beus unus omni- 
tiotens,’' etc. ; in the aljove-named Pontificals it is * Zacchase, 
festinans descends,' etc., which now comes later in the ser- 
vice. ^ i , 

fi This is the first of two sprinkhnj^s that occur ; see note 1 
on next col. for comments on the origin of the practice. 

« Gallican. Egb. PoJiL, Bened. of Archbp. Root, etc. 

7 The earliest word for ‘ staff ’ here is cambwa (or cambuta), 
* shepherd’s crook,' perhaps derived from KdfXTrmir. 

3 The introduction of ashes on which to write looks ver;y like 
a later artifice to enable the ‘ bishop to do somethit^ which at 
first he would have been able to do without difficulty' (J. 
Wordsworth). 


S. Andrew’s cross {decussis) on the floor of the nave, 
j thus : 


The second part of the Litany is next said to the 
end, but with special petitions by the bishop, stand- 
ing, for the church and its altar now in act of 
being consecrated. After this the bishop says two 
collects, the second an ancient one (‘ Magniflcare, 
Domine,’ etc.),^ and then, whilst the choir sings 
the song of Zacharias (Lk 1*^®^*), with antiphon ‘ O 
quam metuendus,’ etc., between every two verses, 
he occupies himself in writing with the end of his 
stall* the letters of the Greek alphabet on the cross 
aforesaid, from the left Western corner to the 
opposite Eastern corner, and of the Latin alphabet 
from right to left. ® 

(4) This done, the bishop approaches within a 
fair distance {spatio conoruenti) of the high altar, 
and says three times : ' I)eus, in adiutorium meum 
intende, Domine, ad adiuvandum me festina,’ 
with the ‘ Gloria Patri.’ Hereupon salt and water 
are for a second time exoi*cized and blessed (with 
new formulm) ; ashes also are blessed and mixed 
with the salt and water ; then wine is blessed and 
added to the mixture.^ Finally, two prayers are 
uttered: (i.) that the Holy Spirit may be sent 
down upon the mixture ; ® and (li. ) that all kinds of 

1 The origin of this rite, which is probably Gallican, has 
puzzled Che learned. It has been connected w^th the cross 
drawn by the Roman augurs in laj ing out a temp^. uni, and by the 
surveyors (atfrEneyisores) in measuring out land for a colony (e.g. 
de Bo'sai, Bullet di archeol. chn'st., 1881, p. 140 ff.). The appli- 
cation of the second usage is approved by Duchesne (pp. cit 
p. 417), and by II. le Olercq and P. Lejay (^DACL, p. 68, 1438). 
On the other hand, Wordsworth (pp. cit p. 11 ff.) critickes the 
applicability of either usage to the rite in question. The sur- 
.rA.rr^v.*<9 wrno Vjc on 'era * Ar>i» nf 4 ri(yht. anp'les ' ‘like the St. 


these lines, but * scattered all about the plans.' It is therefore, 
of the two, more likely that the peculiar Christian rite came 
from * a vague memory ’ of the old laying out of a heathen 
temple than from the other ; and ho prefers de Rossi’s sugges- 
tion that the figure is really a Greek x o-nd the initial of our 
Lord’s name in that language. ‘ To write His name ’ symbolic- 
ally upon the new church floor ‘ would be a very fitting mark of 
Hi*s ownership.’ He further conjectures that the ceremony 
originally belonged to the laying out of the first sketch or 
foundation of the building rather than to the actual consecration 
(see note 6 above) ; cf. the Gr. a-Tavpomjyicv and the modern lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone. The antiphon, ‘ t'uiidamentuin aliud 
nemo potest,’ etc , and the Psalm 86, ‘ Fundamenta eius,’ etc., 
which are found at this iioint in Beued. of Archbp. liobt, tend 
to corroborate the view suggested It may be added that 
the ceremony, as at present practised, is rather ineffective, 
and does not appear to fit at all well into the rest of the 
Bcrvico» 

3 Duchesne thinks that this and two other prayers which occur 
later on (Beus qui loca, etc., and Beus sanctificationum, etc.) 
may have been borrowed by the Gallican Rite from some Roman 
Mtssa Dedicationis. This first one occurs in the Gelasian Sa- 
crum.. (p. 140, ed. Wilson) in such a Missa, but in the Missal of 
Gellone, Egb. Pont, Greg. (472 Mur.), etc., in the same place as 
now. The other two are both found in Pont, of Egbert and 
Bened. of Archbp. Roht 

3 In some early Sacramentaries it seems as if the Latin alpha- 
bet was written on both the intersecting lines, and we bear also 
of the Hebrew alphabet being likewise sometimes used. To 
Wordsworth (op. cit p. 12) ‘ the alphabet seems to be another 
symbol of Christ as the word of God, not only Alpha and Omega, 
but all that lies between, — every element, in fact, of human 

4 This holy water is technically called in later times ‘ Gre 
gorian,’ as though instituted by Gregory the Great ; its use seems 
to have been common to both the Roman and the * Gallican 
lutes, though in the letter of Bp. Vigilius to Profu turns (a.d. 
638) it is mentioned only to be disapproved of (‘ nihil iudicamua 
ofiicere si per earn [eccTesiam] minime aqua exorcizata iactetur ). 
The ordo of Verona (sec note 3 on p. 60i>) mentions the use at the 
end of the service, but this may be a later addition. 

^GelL, Egb. Pont., Bened. of Archbp, Robt., etc. 
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benefits typified by it may accrue to the newly 
consecrated building. The bishop then signs the 
inside of the church door with two crosses, using 
his staff, and uttering another prayer suitable to 
the action. Returning to his former position, he 
invites the congregation to pray for a blessing upon 
the building, ‘ per aspersionem huius aquae cum 
vino, sale et cinere mixtae.’ ^ 

(5) Consecration of the altar. — The choir begins 
by singing Psalm 92 (‘Judica me,’ etc.), with the 
antiphon (‘Introibo,’ etc.),^ while the bishop, 
standing before the altar, dips his thumb into the 
‘ Gregorian ’ water and makes a cross first in the 
middle of the mensa and then at each of its four 
corners, saying, * Sanctificetur hoc altare,’ etc., 
each time. At the conclusion of the introit, the 
bishop, having said the prayer ‘Singulare illud,’ 
etc., goes seven times round the altar, sprinkling 
the holy water with a branch of hyssop, whilst the 
antiphon (‘ Asperges,’ etc.) and Psa*lm 50 (‘ Miserere 
mei,’ etc.) are said.® 

(6) All the walls and pavements of the church 
inside are sprinkled in the same manner three 
times, during the singing of Psalms 121, 67, and 
90, with various antiphons. Two prayers (both 
ancient) and a preface follow, the bishop standing 
with his face towards the door. 

(7) The bishop now goes up once more to the 
altar, mixes some cement with holy water, which 
he duly blesses, and throws what remains of the 
water away at the base of the altar. 

(8) His next duty is to go and bring the relics 
solemnly to their new resting-place in, or under, 
the altar that has been prepared for them.® This 
he does with much ceremony while the choir sings 
Psalm 94 (‘ Venite, exulteinus,’ etc.), with several 
antiphons. But, before entering the church with 
his sacred burden, he carries it once round the 
building outside, and delivers a set oration at the 
principal door, on the duty of treating churches 
with reverence ® and on the importance of endow- 
ments, after which the archdeacon reads two 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The bishop next 
addresses the founder of the church as to his 
intentions in maintaining it and the clergy at- 
tached to it, and, on being satisfied with regard 
to themj asks for the people’s prayers on his 
behalf, whereupon the responsory (* Erit mihi 
Dominus in Heum,’ etc., Gn 28®^* is sung. The 
bishop also signs the outside of the door with 
chrism, which he has brought down with him from 
the sanctuary. At last the procession enters the 
church itself bearing the relics, while Psalms 149 
and 150 are sung, with various antiphons. After 
a collect p Deus, qui in omni loco,’ etc.),® the bishop 

^ 1 This ceremony seems to he somewhat delayed by the intru- 
sion of the consecration of the Hig^h Altar and others if required, 
though, no doubt, that ceremony consists in part of sprinkling 
with the water. 

2 The usual introit at Mass. 

8 The rite may be derived from the Christian practice of 
sprinkling holy water in their dwellings (see Duchesne, ojk cit. 
p. 407, and cf. Gel, S<zcr, p. 285 ff. [ed. Wilson], which provides 
two forms of * Benedictio aquae spargendae in domo ’). See note 
6 on p. 60“' above. 

4 These are the prayers mentioned in note 2 on p, 61^ above. 
The preface is in Pont. Bgt. and Bened^ of Archhp. Robt. 

c ll seems probable that this might at one time take place on 
another day or even, as has already been mentioner], not at all 
in certain cases. In the Arribr. Pontifical (ed. Magistretti, 
Milan, 1897), Pont. JEgb., and Bened. of Archbp. Robt., the de- 
position of relics is placed later in the service, Jafter the blessing 
of the linen and other apparatus ; in the Pontifical of Dunstan 
there is a separate heading here : ‘ Incipit ordo quomodo in 
sancta Romana ecclesia reliquiae conduntur ’ ; and similar evi- 
dence is supplied by other Pontificals ; see Dewick's remarks in 
a footnote to Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 22. 

6 For an early instance of reverence for churches in a hitherto 
neglected portion of Christendom, cf. canons 38 and 68 of Rab- 
bfila, Bp. of Edessa(A.D. 411-436), quoted by F. O. Burkitb, 
Eastern Christianity^ London, 1904, p. 148 f. 

7 All these (exhortation, decrees, and address) or any of them 
may be omitted now. 

■ Bened. of Archbp, Robt.^ Greg. (481 Mur.), etc. 


first signs with chrism the receptacle ^ in Avhich the 
relics are to be laid, a.nd then places the vessel 
containing them therein.^ While the antiphon 
‘ Suh altare Dei,’ etc., is sung, he censes the relics, 
and fixe.s with the cement he has previousl.y }>re- 
pared (see above) the slab upon the anfcssio. 
Further antiphons are sung, and other collecl.a 
(‘Deus qui ex omni cohabibatione [or coaptionej,’ * 
etc., and ‘ Dirigatur oratio nostra,’ etc.) ai'O said 
while this work is caiefully completed. 

(9) ^ The mensa altaris [i.e. the upper slab) is 
then censed, anointed, and blessed witli a number 
of antiphons, collects, and Psalms (83, 91, 44, 45, 
and 86). In this part of the ceremony olewm rata- 
chumenortim as well as sanctum ch^'isma^ is used 
for anointing, to typify the right of conlirmation 
as the completion of the initiatory rite. 

(10) After this the 12 consecration crosses on the 
inner walls of the building (see above) are each 
separately visited to be anointed, censed, and 
blessed, after the singing of l^s 147, an antiphon, 
and two responsorios. 

(11) Incense is now specially ble.ssiul, and has 
then by the bishop’s own hands to be formed into 
5 crosses, placed with holy water, oil, chrism, and 
wax on the 5 crosses of the memsa, and lightcMi with 
antipimns and prayer (‘ Domine sancte,’ etc.).® 
The ashes are carotully removed, the bishop says 
another jirayer and preface,® anti Ps 07 is sung, 
with an antiphon. Tlie altar is yet again anoint (^d 
in silence, and, after two more prayeis (‘ 
tatern tuarn,’ etc.,'^ and * Supplices te d<‘pr<'eaniur,’ 
etc.), the bishop goes to his throne near l-he altar 
and cleanses his hands with bread, while the sub- 
deacons wipe the mensa with coarse itiwtds. 

(12) The other vessels and ornaments of the 
church and altar arc then similarly dedi(‘a,ted with 
antiphons, responsories, Ps (>2, and colb^cis, and 
at last, when Uk; altar has been properly v<*Hl,ed 
and prepared, the Missa dediaatitmis is solemnly 
celebrated. 

At the end of the service the ashes <m which the 
alphabet was traced are removed, and the whole 
church is cleansed. 

ii. Modern Kabtmrn /2/rK.— For this we must 
take the Orthodox Grindv Ohurch as the norm. 
Here there is a general resemblance to the. W<‘stern 
rite ; but, though th(u*e has been a <‘,ertain amount 
of elaboralaon intioduced into tlie services <luring 
the last 200 years,®— partly, perhaps, in dirtH*.- 
tion of assimilation to Western usage-,® ycg. it is, 
on the whole, a simiiler ceremony, and there are 
important divoigcncies. 

To begin with, there is a short and simple form 

1 This la now called ‘ confcHaio, id ont., hcpulchrutrj 

The tavin confess io ia found alao in in.mv ivul> linok,. ; it la 
equivalonti to rnartyrium, and nmum holUiw place beneath 
tho altar which Is still to bo seen in sorno of the (tldfwt Roman 
churches, and which is tho origin of tho later and larger crypts, 
marking the place of burial of tlie martyrs over wijom tin* church 
was first raised. 

2 The only tliret'tion now is that this should he done * veneran* 
ter,’l)ut in tluj Atnbr. Dontif, and Pont, of Wf also in bVfg, 
(481 Mur,), tho rubric retjuires that a veil should he «t, readied 
in front of the altar at this point (‘ oxtenso vtdo inter cos fic. 
clericos] et popuhmi ’) R<»th iho Rened. of Archbp. AVdd. and 
the Pont. Kgh i litir*i.fdet i/e a prav< r at this part of t he, service as 
‘oratio post velatutn altare,’ but. it is not quite clear whether 
the word docs not here mean ‘vested' rather than 'veiled.' 
What this veil was which Duchesne (‘onsiderH ' (bvlieMo ‘ i-i nn- 
cortain ; perhaps it was only t.he ordmaiy altar curt. no, ^^hlch 
there is reason to believe used to be drawn hcfoir- tie' altar at 
the coiiHe<*ratiun in the Muss (.see Wn kham l.egg, oj). cit. p 9;, 

3 Gel (p. ed. Wilson) and G^reg. (482 Mur.), Bened. i\f 
Archhn Robt., etc. 

4 Hcctions (9), (10), and (11) «©®m each to be of ‘ (laUican * 
origin. 

3 Greg. (486 Mur.). 

8 X3oth of these are found in Greg. (484- 6 Mur.) and Bemdn of 
Archbp. Robt. 

7 Greg. (480 Mur.) and Bened. of Archbp. Robt. 

8 See Neale, Gm. Introd to Jltst. ^ East, Ch,^ I^ondon, I860, 
p. 1043, etc, 

® But see what is said on p. 60^ above. 
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provided for laying a foundation-stone. This con- 
sists of first censing the site, the choir going in 
procession with the bishop round the foundations, 
singing the diroXvrLKia of the saint in whose name 
the church is to be dedicated. Then, after a prayer 
on the site of the future altar, the bishop takes a 
stone, makes the sign of the cross with it, and lays 
it somewhere on the foundation, saying, * God is in 
the midst of thee,’ etc. 

In due time, when the church is built and ready 
for use, the dedication {iyKalvia) itself takes place. 
The following articles have to be prepared before- 
hand : 4 drams of pure wax, 20 drams each of 
mastic, myrrh, aloes, incense, resin, and ladanum, 
2 vessels, some paper and twine, a litre of finely 
powdered marble, relics of martyrs with a little 
silver receptacle, holy chrism, 10 cubits of linen 
cloth, 2 napkins, 4 pieces of white soap, a new 
sponge, a vessel of wine, 4 pieces of cloth em- 
broidered with the figures or names of the Evangel- 
ists, the KaracrdpKiov ^ and as many dvriixlva-ta ^ as 
the bishop intends to consecrate (see below, 
p. 63^). 

Then, on the evening before the day fixed for the 
consecration, the bishop and clergy meet in the 
new church. The relics are placed upon the 8i<rKos 
(paten) in three parts on the altar, and covered 
with the dcrrepLcTKos and the di]p. A shoi*t service 
is conducted, consisting of the Blessing, the Tris- 
agion, the Lord’s Prayer, certain rpoTrdpia, and the 
Dismissal {dTr6\v<rLs). 

Next, if the church is to be fully dedicated (i.e. 
not as a mere oratory or for temporary use),® the 
relics are taken oxit into some neighbouring conse- 
crated church, and laid upon the altar there ; 
otherwise, this adjoxirnment does not take place, 
and whatever service there is, is performed in the 
new building. Vigil is kept that night in presence 
of the relics. (1) There is a special i(nripLvos 
(Vespers), with proper L8l6jj.€\cl and three proper 
lessons (viz. 1 K Ezk 43®^~44‘*, and Pr 3^^"®®). 

(2) Later on, again, there is a special 6p$p6s (Lauds), 
in which the Gospel is that of the saint of the 
dedication ; the proper canon, with its nine odes, 
is attributed to John of Damascus. This service is 
concluded with the great Doxology. 

Next day, after a short rest, the bishop and 
clergy assemble once more in the new church. In 
one vessel the wax, mastic, etc., are all melted 
together in a fire. In the other water is heated. 
The m&nsa is taken off its supporting pillars, and 
paper is wrapped round the latter, projecting an 
inch above the top, so as to hold the powdered 
marble xvhen it is poured in. Thereupon the priest 
begins the office of the I’rothesis, while the bishop 
proceeds to the old church, where he dons his 
episcopal robes, and orders the Liturgy proper to 
be begun. A procession is formed, in which the 
people carry lighted tapers, the clergy the Gospels, 
and the bishop tlie relics on his head. They start 
for the new church, singing various rpondpLa, and 
marching round the precincts, till they reach the 
doors, outside which tlie relics are deposited on the 
rerpavdSLov,* After the TrpoKel/xevopf the Epistle 
(d7r6<rro\os ; He 2^^"®*''^) and the Gospel (Mt 
are read. 

After this, another procession takes place round 

1 A linen cloth, the lenprth of the Holy Table, forming: the 

middle one of ita three coverings. , , 

2 The bottom cloth upon the Holy Table is so called. ^ The 

natural derivation of the word would be as if it were a substitute 
(avrt) for the mensa^ and this seems to accord with the use of 
the article ; but it is always spelt with t, not e, and /xtVeroy is said 
to bt‘ a canister (Neale, ep r./i. p. 186). ... - 

The word for this is ivrt.Opovia'fj.iyo^s, which is said to imply 
the setting up of the bishop's throne in It, because every church 
in his diocese is potentially his cathedral, and becomes so for the 
time when he is present (see Neale, op* cit. p. 1043, note, and 
Fortescue, Orth, East. Ch.^ London, 1907, p. 404, note 2). ^ 

4 This four-legged table usually stands near the vconastasts for 
the use of the clergy (see Neale, cp. cit p. 1044). 


the outside of the church, whilst they sing the 3rd 
ode of the canon mentioned at dpdpos above. This 
is followed by a second Epistle (He 9^"®) and Gospel 
(Lk 

For a third time they march round the walls, 
while the 6th ode of the canon is sung. Then the 
relics are laid upon the rerpaTrodLov as before, the 
bishop prays, and a rpoirdpiov is sung. Standing 
before the closed church doors, the clergy sing 
Ps 24'^^^*, some from within demanding ‘Who is 
the King of Glory?’ and those without answering.^ 
Thereupon the doors are thrown open, and the 
procession enters the church ; the bishop, passing 
up the nave, solemnly places the relics in their 
receptacle, pours chrism on them, and prays. The 
powdered marble and the hot mixture of wax and 
other ingredients are then poured round the base 
and at the top of the pillars of the altar, and the 
m.&nsa is securely replaced and fixed thereon. 
While the cement cools and dries, Pss 145 and 
23 are sung. 

They then swathe the bishop in the 10 cubits of 
linen which have been provided, and fasten the 
2 napkins over his arms, so that his vestments are 
entirely protected from being soiled in the cere- 
monies which ensue. ^ After this he kneels down 
(this being an unusually solemn attitude for prayer 
in the East) and recites a long prayer of dedication, 
and the deacon says the litany {iKrevr}). Then the 
bishop washes the mensa, first with the soap and 
warm water during the singing of Ps 84, next 
with the wine® while Ps 51'^^' is sung, using 
the dvTLfjLtvcna to wipe it off ; lastly, he makes 
three crosses with the chrism (or oil) on the mensUy 
spreading the oil from them all over the top, and 
also on the pillars, while Ps 133 is being sung. 

The vesting of the altar next takes place. At 
the corners of the m&nsa the 4 cloths with the 
Evangelists’ names or figures on them are fixed 
with the cement ; over them the Karao'dpKLov, with 
its four tassels at the corners, is spread, during the 
singing of Ps 132 ; then, after washing his hands, 
the bishop takes the outer covering (called 
and unfolds it over the mensa while they sing Ps 93. 
Lastly, he takes all the new dvriplvcna which are to 
be consecrated, and spreads them out, one on top 
of the other, on the altar ; and on the top of all he 
puts an dvriplva-Lov which has already been conse- 
crated ; meanwhile Ps 26 is sung. 

After this, first the altar, then the whole church, 
is censed. Next the dvri/xlva-Lo. are anointed, where 
they lie, with chrism into which the relics or some- 
thing which has been in contact with them have 
been pounded, so as to communicate their virtues 
to the dvrLfxlp<xia, Each pillar in the body of the 
church is likeivise anointed with the sign of the 
cross. The deacon says a a-vpawri), and the bishop 
recites another long prayer. Finally, the Liturgy 
proceeds to the end as usual, the Epistle now being 
He 3^'^ and the Gospel Jn 

The Liturgy must be repeated for 7 successive 
days on the new altar, and the new dPTiplpo-ia 
remain there as before. After that they are all 
regarded as fully consecrated, and may be dis- 
triDuted as occasion requires.^ 

It will thus be seen that at a consecration chief 
stress is laid on {a) the erection of the altar in the 
new church, and ib) the hallowing of the dvrcplvcria^ 
which can never be a separate service, and is 

1 Neale {op. cit. p. 1044, note) thinks this dramatic way of 
singrinjj these verses is a modern interpolation from the Roman 
rite, and that it was not known to Goar or his editors in the 17th 
or early 18th century. But this is somewhat doubtful. 

2 S. Simon of Thessalonica interprets this as symbolizing- the 
grave-cloths of our Lord (see Neale, in loc.). 

3 It has been suggested as probable that a blooming vine-spray 
or rose-branch was originally used at this point, and that the idea 
of the wine was borrowed from the West. 

4 Their proper position in future is below the KaracrapKiort next 
to the surface of the mensa itself. 
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peculiar to the East. The Syrians, however, are 
said to use slabs of wood instead of cloths for this 
purpose, and in cases of necessity pei*mit the 
Eucharist to be ohered on a leaf of the Gospels, or 
even on the hands of a deacon.^ 

See also ANOINTING, Eucharist, King, Ordina- 
tion, Priest, Sacrament, Sanctification. 
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CONSENT. — The usual meaning of the noun 
* consent ’ is voluntary agreement to, or acquies- 
cence m, another’s proposal. The verb is used 
similarly ; ^ to consent ’ is voluntarily to accede to, 
or acquiesce in, what another proposes or desires ; 
to agree, comply, yield. The original meaning of 
the word (from Lat. consentire^^ to feel, think, 
judge, etc., togetlier ’) is almost obsolete. It is 
rarely used to denote agreement in sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment, though this meaning is pre- 
served in the phrases * common consent,’ * universal 
consent ’ {consensus gentium). Thus we find it in 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics^ (1901), bk. i. ch. viii. 
§3. We are led, he says, to endeavour to set at 
rest doubts as to the validity of the particular moral 
judgments of men ‘ by appealing to general rules, 
more firmly established on a basis of common con- 
sent.’ And in Matthew Arnold’s Mixed Essays, 
1879 (‘ Equality ’), we find the sentence : ‘ As to the 
duty of pursuing equality, there is no such consent 
among us ’ (p. 49). Most of the primary, and some 
secondary, meanings of the word have, however, 
been taken by other words, so that we now speak, 
e.g., of assenting to statements, doctrines, and 
creeds, and of consenting to proposals. Examples of 
this use of the word are to be found as early as the 
12th cent, (see OED, s.v.). 

A ^ stage logically intermediate betweeix the 
primitive and modern uses is the employment of 
‘ consent’ to denote agreement in a course of a( 5 Uon. 

‘ When the wills of many concur,’ says Hobbes, ‘ to 
one and the same action and ellect, the concxirrentje 
of wills is called consent’ {WorkSy iv. xii.), and in 
Lk 14^^ we read that ‘all with one consent began 
to make excuse.’ There is no reference to the 
sentiment, opinion, or judgment of the persons 
concurring to act. 

But in its modern prevalent use ‘consent’ de- 
notes a type of volition which implies acquiescence 
in what is proposed by another, an acquiescence, 
not in the proposer’s sentiment or judgment, but 
merely in his proposal.^ The state of mind pre- 
ceding consent seems to include some reluctance to 
the action proposed. The reluctance may be of 
any degree, from mere indifference, through clelinite 
disinclination (which may be due simply to lack 
of light), to decided aversion. In the typical case 
of consenting, the reluctance is overcome without 
ceasing to exist. When reluctance ceases, the end 
takes on a more or less desirable character. An 
end desired is our own, whatever be the psychologi- 
cal origin of the idea of the end. It may have been 
suggested by another because he approved of it or 
desired its realization ; but, while the end is his 
1 See art. ‘ AntimenaiUTOi,’ in JOCA i. 91 f. 

‘ There is a distinct difference in consciousness between the 
consent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of belief 
w, m a measure, a forced consent,— it attaches to what stands 
m the order of things whether I consent or no. The consent 
consent to what shall be through 
p 171? ’ -EfancfftocA; of Psychology, 1801, ‘ Will and Feeling, » 


only, and not attractive to us, there may be an 
indifference, at least, if not a more positive reluct- 
ance, to adopt it. When it touche.s us and cieates 
desire or wins approval, it becomes to that extent 
our own end, and teases to be what we acquiesce in. 
We consent to, that is, voluntai'ily acquiesce in, an 
end which is not our own in the sense explained. 
Consent so defined raises difficult moral problems. 

The fact that a deed is done reluctantly does 
not do away with the fact that it is willed, nor, 
accoi’dmg to John Stuart Mill {Utiltta7'ianis7n, 
1901, ch. ii. ), does it affect the morality of the 
action. It may affect our judgment of the cdiaracter 
of the person doing it, but the morality of the 
volition depends xipon the nature of the whole 
result wliicli was foreseen to depend ui>on the 
volition- The apothecary in selling poison to 
Romeo said, ‘ My poverty, not my will consents/ 
but he could not disclaim responsibility for the 
poisoning proposed by Romeo. He did not wish 
the poisoning, yet ‘ the consent, though said not to 
be of the will, might have been enough to hang 
for’ (T. 11. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1890, bk. 
ii. ch. ii.). A man who consents to a wrong action 
may plead poverty, compulsion, etc., as exhumat- 
ing circumstances, hut would these ailect our 
judgment of his culi)ability, except in the same 
way as .similar consideration's would affect our judg- 
ment of an action which he conceived and carried 
out entirely on his own initiative ? 

It is difficult to fix the nature and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to consent, since act- 
quiescence in any particular case may signify 
much or very little. It may mean, e.g., anything 
between non-interference and full oo operat ion. 
Would we give as much credit to one who permits 
a good deed to be done as to another who activ(‘ly 
helps to perform it ? Would we blame etjually 
persons who allow an evil to he domt, assist in (loing 
it, or do it entirely themselves ? Salome (tonsented 
to the proposal of IleriKUas that John the Baptist 
should be beheaded, and demanded his head of the 
king, llcrod consented and ordered the execution 
I (Mt 14*=^^’'- )• llerodias, Salome, and Herod wille<l 
the death. Were tluiy equally responsible and 
reprehensible? Again, actinic, s(u*,nc^e in the same 
deed may have a different moral significance in t he 
case of ditrerent persons. Pilat<‘, c.onstmtt'd to Urn 
domantl of the people to crucify Jtwus (’hrist. 
Jesu.s consented to die. The consent of th(» one 
.showed him to be a weak and unjust, rultu’ ; the 
consent ot ihti other revealed Him as a Saviour of 
men. It is clear, therefort;, that, in ordtu’ to tletcr- 
mine the moral significanct^ of an attt <d' consent, 
the whole complex result willt^d must be amdyzeti 
into its elements and consithirtsl in thtur ndation 
to one another, and also in relation t<i th<^ concrete 
conditions in which the person willing limlH him- 
self. The situation is often very compHc^ated. 
The acquie.Hconce of Jesus in His own death, can, 
was an act of ohodi(m(;e to His Bather’s will, 
consenting to that will involved th<i i'omml t ( irjg 
a crime ]>y the Jews and Pilate. Mat Ik* <m { Stutli , s 
of the Portrait of Christy lBD9-'19i)i), hk. ii. (‘h. iii.) 
thinks that the agony of GethsenuLm*. was l;u ‘o-ly 
due to His aversion to allow such a crime, and‘ to 
doubt whether it could be in accordance with the will 
of God. ‘ 1 aking up the (;ross ’ for a (Christian fre- 
means consenting to a cour.H(> of acti«>n 
which he does not desire, and cannot se.e the reason 
for, or the reasonahleness of ; nevertheless he 
acquiesces, in tin* b(‘.lief that, he is doing the will 
of God, and that the will of (hnl is goml. 

Bubmission of the will to authority of any kind 
ainounts, directly or indirectly, to ac.cpuescjeiute in 
what 18 proposed by others. Ghedicuu^e is consent, 
so is conipromise ; co-operation involves it. We 
cannot live in socdal relations ■with others without 
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having, now and again, to do things for them 
which we do not ourselves desire, and on which we 
may not be able to pass judgment. For it is not 
easy to know whether the ends which our fellow-men 
set themselves to realize with our help are, on the 
whole, good. The goodness of particular ends is, 
within limits, relative to the individual. An end 
which is good for one to aim at may be bad for 
another. This is true irrespective of our conception 
of the ultimate ideal of life. Even if the ultimate 
good be one and the same for all, it is individualized 
in a different form for every life, and each claims 
the right to realize it in his own way. This seems 
a legitimate claim, and consequently the good man 
may feel called upon to regard consent to special 
ends which he does not desire, and is not in a 
position to approve or disapprove, as a normal 
duty. By recognizing the claims of his neighbours 
to his love and help, he admits also their right to 
expect him sometimes to acquiesce in their purposes 
and to trust their judgments. He must act, not 
on his own insight, but in dependence on that of 
others. His will must consent to theirs. The 
appeal of many proposals may depend not so much 
on their intrinsic reasonableness, as on the persons 
making them. Therefore the wise man is only 
partially able to realize the ideal of a life according 
to reason. He can scarcely hope that the ends which 
his fellow-men seek are always good. Moreover, 
good men often come into apparent conflict with 
one another, and co-operation is limited by com- 
petition. 

A more diflicult problem is raised by a considera- 
tion of the fact that man's life is lived in a world 
over whose course he has very little control. If the 
world is the result of blind forces utterly indifferent 
to human ends, the wise man has no ground for 
hoping that life will ever be satisfactory. He can- 
not acquiesce in such a world. His mind and 
heart must protest against it, however useless the 
protest may be. If these forces form a mechanical 
system, whose o])erations can be traced and related, 
luan's intelligence may bow to the inevitable order, 
and seek to understand it, but his conscience does 
not consent to sucli a scheme. The moral will 
would be inevitably opposed to a merely mechanical 
cosmical process. It cannot acquiesce in a world 
which is not based on moral principles, and which 
is not ultimately amenable to human ends. 

And even on this assumption a completely 
rational life is an ideal which is scarcely realizable 
by any one in the present state of existence. And, 
thereiorc, Kant (cf. Critique of Practical Peason) 
maintained that immortality is a necessary moral 
postulate. He maintained, moreover, that the 
existence of the supremely Good Will must be 
postulated as creator and governor in order to 
secure complete harmony between the perfect 
moral will of man and the conditions of his happi- 
ness. There appeared to be no other way of 
guaranteeing the realization of the bonum con- 
sunmnatum. 

Many of the higher religions teach submission 
to this sovereign will, whose ways are often in- 
scrutable, as the highest duty. The Christian 
position is that we should will that God's will be 
done, and consent, therefore, to all that is involved 
in the operations of that will, whether we like and 
approve them or not ; knowing, in the words of St. 
Paul, that ‘ all things work together for good to 
them that love God' (Ko 8^). In a sense such a 
view effects a partial synthesis between the two 
attitudes of acting from rational insight and con- 
senting to the order of the world. For, if its 
fundamental assximptions are true, a man acts 
autonomously and rationally in willing continuously 
the realization of the supremely good and reason- 
able will ; and also by consenting, in detail, to 
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particular events, and to particulars of conduct, 
even when unable to desire and approve them. 
The practical problem then reduces itself to know- 
ing what that will intends us to do. 

A synthesis of a difterent kind is attempted 
in some metaphysical systems, such as that of 
Spinoza (cf. his Ethics and Treatise on the Improve- 
ment of the Understanding). Everything that 
exists, Spinoza thought, follows eternally and 
necessarily from the being of the One Substance. 
The end of life is to obtain rational insight of an 
intuitive kind into this being, to see self as one of 
its modes, and to acquiesce in the order of things. 
When the order of the Universe — Substance, 
Nature, God, Truth, are Spinoza's terms — is under- 
stood, we more than acquiesce in it ; we find satis- 
faction in the knowledge. Supreme and enduring 
happiness consists in the intellectual love of God 
{amor infellectualis Dei). 

For consent in marriage, see Marriage. 

Litbraturk. — This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

David Phillips. 

CONSEQUENCE. — If a proposition^ implies 
a proposition q, but q does not in turn imply p, 
then p is called the antecedent and q the conse- 
quent ; whereas, if each implies the other, they 
are preferably called equivalents. Logical conse- 
quence is thus the relation obtaining between a 
conclusion and its premisses, such that if the pre- 
misses are true the conclusion is true. The reverse 
of this relation — the relation holding between the 
consequent and an antecedent — is logical presup- 
position. That is, the consequent is logically 
X^resupposed by the antecedent ; for only if it be 
true can the latter be true, whereas the antecedent 
might be false and the consequent still true. 

By causal consequence^ on the other hand, is 
meant the relation between an antecedent event 
and its effect ; and the philosophically important 
question at once arises. Are the two t^^pes of con- 
sequence the same? For a century it has been 
believed that Hume and Kant proved successfully 
that the relation between cause and effect is not 
that of logical consequence, by showing that we 
discover causal relations not by deduction, but by 
observation and experiment, or inductively. But 
this does not follow ; for, though it is true that our 
discovery of causal relations is usually made in- 
ductively, the relations discovered are logical. 
Moreover, many causal relations have been de- 
duced, to wit, those inferred in mechanics and 
mathematical physics. Indeed, all causal laws can 
be explicitly formulated as propositions of the type 
p implies q. Perhaps what confuses us is that the 
temporal relation between an antecedent cause and 
its effect is foreign to logical consequence, and that 
the antecedent event seems to us, for practical 
reasons, necessary for the effect, and not tne effect 
for it. But the effect is quite as necessary for the 
cause as the cause for the effect ; and, though in a 
temporal system, such as the world is, events 
must be related in time, still this relation is logic- 
ally accidental to the generic relation whereby 
from the nature of one part of the world-system 
we are enabled to infer the nature of another 
part. This generic relation is that of logical impli- 
cation, and IS either the causal relation or a class 
of which the causal relation is a member. See 
Cause, Causality. 

Literaturb. — S pinoza, Ethics^ pt. i. ; Hume, Inqutry eon- 
ceming Human (Inder standing^ sects, iv.-vii ; B. Russell, 
Princvplea of Mathematics ^ London, 1903, chs. iii. and Iv. 

Walter T. Marvin. 

CONSISTENCY (Ethical).— In so far as ethics 
is a theory, we must ask whether such a theory is 
open to the test of consistency ; and in so far as 
ethics bears upon conduct, we must inquire whether 
consistency also applies to the practical sphere. In 
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regard to its theoretical aspect, the question arises 
whether ethics is simply knowledge of moral facts, 
or whether it must fashion an ideal to serve as a 
rule for conduct ; whether, that is to say, it merely 
describes, or also enjoins and commands. If it be 
merely descriptive, its sole aim will be to discover 
the characteristic and essential features of morality. 
The latter view has very largely come into favour 
in modern times. 

I. Consistency in naturalistic ethics. — Utili- 
tarianism, Etcdcemonism, or the Ethics of Feeling, 
proposes to explain the origin of morality. _ It 
starts from phenomena ; it examines the native 
capacities of mankind, and even tries to trace the 
development of these. It occupies itself with the 
psychological analysis of impulses, feelings, and 
emotions, with man’s relations to his environment, 
and his dependence upon, or relative independence 
of, this environment ; with his relations to Nature, 
to his fellows, and to the communities in which 
he finds himself ; with suffering and his reaction 
against it ; with his estimate of things by means 
of a ‘ value-judgment,’ which may itself be vari- 
ously construed, and with the origin of these value- 
judgments. In so far as ethics bears this empirical 
character, its business is to subject the conciuct of 
men to historical and psychological investigation, 
to analyze it, to discover, if possible, the laws 
which actually regulate human life and which 
furnish a standard of value for conduct, and to 
determine the class of actions most conformable 
to this standard. For this school, in fact, the only 
important matter is to draw from the boundless 
mass of material such general truths as will be 
valid within this particular sphere. 

It is impossible on these lines ever to get beyond 
probability or merely relative points of view. An 
ethical theory of this sort is inevitably tied down 
to the relative. Consistency can finci no footing 
here. All that is required is to bring the manifold 
data under general categories by induction. Em- 
pirical thinkers, and more especially sceptics, who 
place their mai’k of interrogation upon everything, 
will even tell us that the endeavour to introduce 
consistency into ethics is a mere futility, and really 
prevents us from doing justice to the facts. A 
moralist like Bentham, for instance, will have 
nothing to do with consistency. For, though he 
admits the validity of the general proposition that 
morality is concerned with the good of the whole, 
he yet holds that experience alone .shows what 
makes for this good. Juaws derived from the facts 
are only of relative value. A change in the facts 
will necessarily involve a change in the law.^. 
Those who favour the historical method give 
special prominence to the fact that etiiical ideas 
undergo extensive modifications, and that every 
age has its own particular assortment of such 
ideas, won from the most heterogeneous points 
of vieiv, and therefore quite incapable of being 
reduced to unity. Efiete conceptions ~ vestiges of 
earlier modes of thought — still continue to operate 
in certain circles, or in the genei'al consciou.sness, 
at a time when other usages and ideas, by no means 
reconcilable with the old, have come to the front. 
Hence, it is said, the collision of duties and the 
existence of contradictory views of moral life are 
just what we might anticipat,e, and accordingly 
the demand for consistency is sheer folly. Moral 
iudgnients are thus the result of a psychical and 
historical process — the mere temporary compromi.se 
between the competing interests of the day. To 
look for consistency under such conditions is to 
shut one’s eyes to the facts. A like judgment luu.st 
be passed upon the theory which hml.s morality in 
the spontaneity of our nature, which builds upon 
instinct and unconscious tendency, and which, as 
wholly averse to rational principles, would trace 


moral action to the impulse of an inherent goodness 
in mankind, or of partly conscious, partly uncon- 
scious, propensity ; or, again, would even bring in 
the operation of a natural creative potency. On 
this theory, also, the entire function of ethics is to 
describe the impulses as they appear in experience. 

The explanation of this antipathy on the part of euipinc al 
ethics to the idea of consistency is that the system merely 
registers and describes the various types of ethical thoug-ht 
and action, classifying them under geneial headings, and re- 
framing from any attempt to harmonize these, on the ground 
that the moral ideas and phenomena emerge in the most 
diverse departments of human life, in the most disparate 
phases of culture, and in ages most remote from one another, 
and that accordingly they cannot well be brought into organic 
unity. Indeed, many even maintain that the sphere of piaotice 
is the proper arena for the irrational, for a power (piite imper- 
vious to reason. Here, it is said, we encounter the fact of 
personality; here the concrete, the merely paiticular, comes 
into play — that which in the last resort el odes the grasp of 
thought. All general principles are therefore but bare abstrac- 
tions, drawn from a limited held of experience, and as divergent 
as the data they refer to. 

2. Consistency in religious ethics.— Freqxiently, 
too, even religions ethics gives no more considera- 
tion to the idea of consistency than doe.s empirical 
ethics. The ethics of religion has usually Ixuui 
content to give sacred sanction to a, tiiuhiionnl 
morality, which has grown up amongst a people 
under the most heterogeneous inlhiences ; or it has, 
at most, added sundry directions reganling cere- 
monial observance.s, ecclesiastical duties, and especi- 
ally works of ]>iety. We need not expect to find a 
harmonious consistency under such conditions. 

We have an inHtanco of this hi Jnvixh ethicH, with iln multi- 
farious precepts regarding individual ijondw't, and n'garding 
social, ceremonial, and political aftairs. Tin* ethicH of tin* 
Persian religion embraces a vast array of cer<»monlal and moral 
ordinances, together with injunctions regarding sooial duties, 
such as planting trees, killing noxious animals, and the like, 
Jewish and Persian ethics, however, bo far agree in resolving 
all the various regulations into a formal unity, namelv, the will 
of God, as the source of all ; and it is the same will whndi fixes 
the penalty of cransgression and the reward of obednon'r, 

A second tyi>e of religions ethics is that which adimt.s a <iual- 
istic morality. In Buddhism, for instance, there ts one morality 
j for the monks and another for the laity. The univmmliHiu of 
this religion was not carried to its final Ishucm: thus, woman 
was placed in a lower rank than man, and the Hystton of caste 
was left UTKlistiirbed ; and, while the leading principle <»f 
Buddhistic ethics was the complete snrrcndi'r n( desire In a life 
of patience and contemplative wisdom, this a.i* mib .»‘(pn*oilv 
enjoineii in dilTerent <iegre *(‘8 for lavmian and monl, 1 1 ■*!>«•( 1 1\ rl\ 
The monks were reipureil not onlv l(><*s(hc'w .id\dtcis, hut t<« 
abstain entirely from sexual intercourse, to umd hi\tu>, md 
to give thenmeives to meditation. A dislin<*ti‘»n vs n .d-e) muli 
between vernal and mortal sins. Rnl(‘K of propriety wercadrled 
to moral obligations. A eornustentlv devebiperl ethic'al theory 
is thus clearly out of the <|m'‘ turn. 

Tlio same is true of the ethics of Brahnuminm, The Imw 
Rook of Mann eontains an cxpoHition of rlidH’H, as abio utjunr- 
tions regarding the retmitiori of the caste Hyntcui and regarding 
submission to the IhahinanM. On Uie other hand, there is, as 
early as the Upani^ads, the fonnula Tat tvatn am, ' 'I'haf (the 
Cohuioh) art thou/ which bids each llnd lumHclf in his fellow- 
man ; and, wh b .i . • ' c .n , s-i* ,i; f. . , .i*. < wiOulrawal 

into the for'*.: c i ..c h i ' • ■ i; >. hh life, yet a 

compromise is made between the two l>y the regulation that tlie 
forest life shall lie adopted only after a man lias hve<t in a family 
and iironght u|> a son, 

Oonsistenev is likewise alien to the <'thicH of /fomon (Whali- 
cism. Por one thing, morality is here trnuie to rest upon the 
isolated fiat of an exlf^rnal authority ; for another, a dntanction 
is drawn between tdiligat ion«i and <‘OunHclH. Moreover, Uio 
sacrament of penance pr<*s<.id)(s a senes of external works; 
while, ftnully, the monastn* i tides of the. rrliyiasi hi severed 
from the ethics of the laity. 

NevorUiele.sH, it would ho wrong to iniagiuf^ that 
religiouH ethics ruuHt necossarily ashunu^ this double 
form, or that it can ho no mor(^ than a more irggrc”* 
gation of contingont jukI iholaiod conanands, and 
must in consefiueuce lack consistcuicy. 

As a matter of fact, th« ethics of noafveiuM, who put a check 
upon belief in apints, soothHaying, and e\{>i«*iim, and who reinl 
a Ihvino revelation in the natural ami social onier, exhibit# a 
more hoinogeneons and sidf-eomnsfent character tiuui any of the 
above. ‘The wise man ohev-i the law aid await# tun desimv; 
that is the sum-total of duty.' This law sets h*rtli the rigtit 
hierarchy of social relationisliip in the subjection of the wife to 
the husband, of children to parents ; in family affection, which 
is to be nurtured by ancestor-worship ; in the separatism of the 
sexes, as providing a * barrier for the people ' ; in the sulKinhua- 
Won of the younger to the older, and of the subject to the ruler. 
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The law also decrees that this social order shall be represented 
in the ritual. Kindness to the poor, the friendless, the widow, 
and the orphan, is commended, and great stress is laid upon 
faithfulness in friendship. The governmental system should 
aim at nurturing a peaceful, industi ions, and contented people. 
It quite accords with all this that Confucius seta great store by 
ancient tradition and history, as exhibiting the decrees of heaven 
in punishment and rew'ard. Observance of this moral order is 
at the same time a religious duty. It is obvious that, notwith- 
standing the aphoristic form which this moral teaching tends to 
assume, nearly everything is dominated by a single thought. 

Finally, the ethics of Christianity exhibits certain features 
which not only iniply that the entire moral life is brought under 
one point of view, but also set forth a consistent moral ideal. 

3. Consistency in rational ethics. — {a) As the 
application of an abstract law. — While religious 
ethics, therefore, either as giving formal sanction 
to incongruous usages, or as massing together arbi- 
tx'ary laws, or as separating the moral interests of 
religion from those of the secular life, tends in the 
mam to dispense with consistency, the case is 
quite diflerent with rational ethics. The funda- 
mental tenet of the latter school is that the moral 
is grounded in the rational ; and, even if a distinc- 
tion be made, as by Kant, between practical and 
theoretical reason, the test of consistency holds 
good in either. When Kant wishes to prove that 
a breach of the universal moral law is indefensible, 
he points bo the contradictions which such a breach 
involves. If we would test the validity of a maxim, 
we have but to ask how it would work as a uni- 
versal law. Thus, for instance, the refusal to 
implement a promise, were it made a universal 
rule, would result in a state of things where no 
promise was accepted, i.e. the maxim would defeat 
its own purpose. The criterion applied here is 
tlierofore that of logical consistency. Similarly, 
in his Critique of Practical Meason^ Kant resorts 
to the logical categories as furnishing a more pre- 
cise definition of fre^edom. In one form or another, 
rational ethics makes out a case for an uncon- 
ditional factor in morality, and it must vindicate 
the claim of this unconditional and universal prin- 
cii)lc to be suju'eme, i.e. to determine everything 
that comes within its province ; in a word, it de- 
mands consistency. 

Consistency in rational ethics is, primarily, the 
requirement that the practical side of life in its en- 
tirety shall be brought to the test of the universal 
moral law, and made subject to it. 

Thu« the Stoics niajntained that all morality lay in the one 
gnpreme virtue, namely, harmonjyr with the law of nature or of 
n^ason. From the same Htamlpoinb Kant treated morality in a 
purely formal way, taking reverence for the law as the sole 
motive. This lavv, however, being as yet wholly abstract, is 
incapable of positively determining the concrete materials of 
conduct. Give7i conditions are brought within the scope of the 
law ; they are not, however, derived from the law, but only 
tested by it. For exanude, the institution of marriage is not 
deduced from the law, nor is its place in the ethical economi' 
assigned by the law; the sole question i« whether, marriage 
being assumed, nr'V(“r'a;d’v valid law can take effect in the 
relationship. \ in such a case we can say only 

that the law' must not/ be inrnnged ; wo cannot determine the 
actual duties of man lage. It. is, in fact, precisely on this account 
that Kant distinguishes betw'een duties of perfect and those 
of imperfect olil gation Thus, for instance, the obligation of 
d»w ( lojiing OIK'S n.'Uui.Ll powers is an imperfect one, oecause, 
while the maxim of such effort is undoubtedly a law, the mode 
and degree of the effort are in no way defined by it, but are left 
to personal choice. Kven on Kant's view, therefore, there is a 
certain pernnssive sphere in morals, to which the consistency 
of the moral law cannot be extended— a sphere for casuistry, m 
W'hich partK'ul.'ir cas(‘s cannot be decided bj^^ the law. 

Kant/s mode of npiilying the test of consistency in the field of 
rational ethics stands in contrast with that of Xle-rbart. On the 
one hand, the unifying principle from which Herbart starts is 
an lesthetic a priori judgment regaidmg relations of will, and 
from this judLmicnt procfcd the ethical ideas. On the other 
hand, he emimeratcs live such relations of will (recalling the five 
axioms of Whcwein, whu'li he simply places side by side. To 
look for consistency ^'cre mpa^'cnt^'' out of the question, as 
these five ideas are 'h i r i-.i ■■ n '‘oi derived from, a single 
principle. Closer examination, however, reveals that these ideas 
are in fact held together by the thoufjht of a harmony in all the 
principal relations of will, while a similar unifying potency is 
attributed to the conception of living society, which combines 
all the ideas in harmonious unity, embracing both individual 
and social relations of wnll. booked at in this way, the ethics 


of Herbart presents us with a much more concrete ideal than 
Kant’s universal abstract law, and so exhibits a higher degree 
of consistency. 

(b) Consistency in the structure of the concrete 
moral ideal. — The criterion of consistency is 
applied even more cogently by those who seek 
by speculative methods to give the ideal a con- 
crete form. It was on these lines that Plato 
fashioned his ideal Kepublic, which he regarded 
as the highest image of the Good upon earth, 
though his dualism stood in the way of a per- 
fectly consistent theory. In the main, however, 
he sought to delineate a harmonious antitype of 
the Idea of the Good ; and it was his conviction 
of the universal supremacy of this Idea that 
moved him to incorporate in his scheme the con- 
crete conditions of huinam life and the special 
faculties of the soul. In the Laws, it is true, he 
somewhat lowers the Ideal in favour of the exist- 
ent civic situation, yet this does not so much 
imply a surrender of consistency as a desire to 
actualize his ideal State amid given conditions. 
The Idea of the Good which manifests itself in 
the individual (as virtue) and in the State — the 
macrocosm of man — is set forth by Plato with the 
strictest consistency as the unifying principle of 
morals. This is even more true of Aristotle. 
With him, the one voOs is supreme in man, laying 
down just proportions for all emotions and all 
goods ; and, although he gives an empirical tabu- 
lation of the particular virtues rather than a 
classification dominated by a universal principle, 
yet his guiding thought is that the dianoetic 
virtues are concerned with the development of 
the practical intelligence, while the ethical virtues 
have to do with reason’s mastery of the passions 
by exercise. In effect, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, virtue is one, viz. the supremacy of 
reason, which, however, can be adequately realized 
only in the State — the State itself, again, being 
founded upon the home. Aristotle also agrees 
with Plato in linking his doctrine of virtue to 
the Idea of the Supreme Good, but he concedes 
a much wider scope to the operation of reason 
in practical life, and thus carries out his ethical 
doctrine in a more consistent way. 

In modern times, J. G. Fichte and Schleicrmacher 
have urged the importance of unity in ethical 
theory, and have given complete consistency to 
the moral ideal. True, Schleiermacher discarded 
imperative ethics and advocated the descriptive 
method. In his ojiinion, however, ethics is not an 
empiiical or inductive, but rather a speculative, 
science. The moral ideal is not an ideal of obli- 
gation, but it is described as the ideal by which 
men act — duty ; or in terms of the faculty which 
manifests itself as lawful — virtue ; or in terms of 
the result of action — the highest good. In all 
this Schleiermacher applies the ideal with such 
rigorous consistency as to demand that every man, 
with due allowance for his individual nature, shall 
construct and realize his ideal concretely and in 
full detail. He gives no place to the distinction 
between perfect and imperfect obligations, or to 
the collision of duties, since at every moment only 
one mode of action is ethically possible — that, 
namely, which in the circumstances best furtheis 
the entii'e moral process. Morality being an in- 
tegral whole, every action is in its degree a re- 
flexion of this whole. The distinction he draws 
between symbolizing and organizing action he 
admits to be relative only, since each includes 
the other in smaller compass ; the same is true 
of the universal and the individual factor. Each 
ethical province therefore in a measure embraces 
the other, and, when combined, they constitute the 
highest good — a unity absolutely complete in itself 
The ideal has no gaps, and, consequently, nothing 
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is mei'ely permissive. The ideal embraces the 
entire range of human conduct ; in fact, even the 
mode of action in any given situation is deter- 
mined by fixed rules. 

According to Schleiermacher, reason is a power 
which moulds nature to new issues; and among 
modern thinkers it is he who has most consistently 
developed the thought that the whole spiritual life 
of man is ethically determined, no phase whatever 
being left out. His Theological Ethics bears the 
same character. It simply describes hoAV the 
religious impulse — the Divine spirit operating as 
the intensified power of reason — works as the con- 
straining motive in the determination of moral 
action in its details, and how it strengthens this 
rational action (as it is called in his Philosophical 
Ethics) without running counter to it or altering 
its content. The man who is in harmony with the 
Spirit of God is, in thought and feeling, an integral 
concentrated force, which manifests itself in the 
moral ideal, and eftects the highest good. This 
concrete form of the ideal exhibits a far more 
strict consistency and uniformity than does the 
abstract idea of universally valid law. 

(c) Consistency in the historical development . — 
We can scarcely look for a more exigent standard 
of consistency in ethics than that of Schleier- 
macher, but we may give more consideration to 
the fact of development. Schleiermacher’s ideal 
is really timeless. No doubt he holds that the 
speculative view of ethics may be brought into 
relation with historical science and practical life 
by means of critical and technical studies, and 
he desiderates that full account be taken of the 
individual’s special place in the Kingdom of God ; 
he even grafts upon the ideal the laws by which 
the whole course of conduct must be directed ; 
but, nevertheless, he practically overlooks the 
factor of development in the moral consciousness. 
In his Kritik der hisherigen Sittenlehrc he submits 
the history of ethics to a searching investigation, 
but from a purely critical point of view. This defect 
was made good by J. G. Fichte, and notably by 
Hegel ; subsequently also by ChalybauSy'^ II arms 
and von Hartmann.^ These thinkers took account 
of the successive stages through which morality 
had passed, and contended for consistency in 
the ethical idea. As an example we may take 
Hegel’s Eechtsphilosophie, which also comprises 
his ethics. 

In the history of moral experience Heprel sees a lo^fically 
necessary process of cleveloptucnt, lie arjjuos that the com- 
ponent factors of the moral idea are exhibited in the several 
stadia of the develoiJing moral conaciousnees ; that they are 
all conserved in the highest stadium, and incorporated in the 
all-embracing- unity of the moral organism. From the pre- 
moral condition of the natural life, with its impulses, out of 
which, in process of time, grows a system of wants, Hegel 
differentiates the stage of abstract lawy m which man is subject 
to an external arbitrary norm, expressed primarily in the regu- 
lation of property and contract. Next, consciousness passes, by 
an inner necessity, from this xiurely ontwani phase of freedom 
to the stage of morality^ which lays stress upon inner feeling in 
an abstract and one-sided way. Advance is then made to the 
stage of Sittlichheity or established observance, in which moral 
thought allies itself with an objective content embodied in the 
moral community. This content manifests itself first of all In 
the family, which forms an expression of natural feeling, and 
m which individual property becomes family property ; it then 
appears as civil society, with its system of wants, police regu- 
lations, and corporate institutions ; finally comes the State, 
which assimilates the results of the whole development. The 
State conserves the family and civil society, in which the 
individual finds his satisfaction ; it conserves the inner disposi- 
tion, which now acquires a concrete ethical content ; it con- 
serves the sphere of abstract law, and even the life of natural 
impulse together with its system of wants. 

Now we may nossibly take exception to some 
of the details of this sequence, but we cannot well 
ignore its leading idea, viz. that man advances 
from a state of nature to a state of average 

1 System der spekulativen Ethik (Leipz. 1850). 

2 See his admirable work Die Forinen der (Bevlin, 1878), 

afterwards mcorporatorl in 1 .s TAht\, ed Wv 12 , 47 ff. 

3 PhanormnoloQie ‘-ies i^-’t L,i h-n D>»uttshtseiue (llul'ji, 1879). 


morality characterized hj statutory law ; that, 
passing from the stage ot positive enactment, he 
formulates the law abstractly as good disposi- 
tion ; and that, finally, he transforms this abstract 
morality into concrete established observance, 
thus arriving at a Supreme Good which recapitu- 
lates in itself all the preceding stages. The idea 
of consistency in ethical knowledge is thus ex- 
tended to the process of development, and at the 
final stage we are brought to a provisional har- 
mony in which the consistency of the ethical i<lea 
is revealed as the economy of the moral organism. 

{d) Co 7 isistency in the relation of Ethics to the 
ultimate principle of Philosophy. id 
moralists, liowevcr, carry consistency to still further 
lengths. Not only do they assign to ethics, as a 
special science, its proper pla<;o m the system as 
a whole — as even Kant does, in his tli.stiu(;tion of 
theoretical and practical reason— Imt they either 
trace it to, or deduce it from, an ultimate unity, a 
supreme integral principle, thus fittinof it organic- 
ally into a comxdcte phdosophical rationale of the 
xmiverse. Such is the proccdui‘e of Plato^ who 
holds that true knowledge involves morality, and 
that morality carries with it insight into truth, 
and who therefore regaixls the science of knowing, 
or dialectics, as the cardinal science, embracing 
not only knowledge but also the supreme content 
of knowledge, i,e. true being or the Ideas, of which 
the highest is that of the Good and Beaut/ifixL 
These Ideas Plato deems to be realities, so that 
the True and the Good and the Beautiful are one. 
The subject-matter of metaphysics or ilialectics, 
which embraces the knowledge of being, is idtm- 
tical with the Good and Beautiful ; and, as this 
highest Idea is Deity, metaphysics, religion, and 
morality are in the last resort one — just as t.rut.h, 
goodness, and beauty cannot be disscvei*<i(l. Plato’s 
dillerentiation of physics and ethics from dialectics 
is due to the fact tiiat the good and beautiful of 
the actual world is only a copy of the real— a mere 
reiu-esentation in material form, since the world is 
the sphere of becioming. 

Although Aristotle and the Stoics Ukcjwise 
aspired to place ethics in its right conn(‘xiou with 
philosophy as a whole, yet their emleavours afti'.r 
unity, their ideas of consi.stmicy, were nob (‘ar- 
ried out so fully as Plato’s, the reason Ixung that 
their interest iu expexdcnce and the spinnal sciences 
was greater than xiis, and so far deranged thidr 
philosophical views. On the other hand, we have 
a striking instance of consistency in the work of 
Spinoza. Even his mathematical method, "vvld<*,h 
in reality is logical rather than mathemati<‘al, 
supplies an illinst, ration of this, lie rcgarils meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion as constituting an 
integral whole; and, further, his tlnsiry of the 
parallelism of thought and extension <mahles him 
to incorporate physics into this unity. Hcne, 
therefore, we have an attempt on a grand scale 
to connect ethics organically with the <tntire 
system, and to erdorcc the in'ln<*ipl«* of conHist- 
ency to its extreme limit. A siui d:n course is 
followed by i\\^ A bsohite Philosophy ol (iermany, 
as exemplified by Fichte, Schtdling, and 1 legal, 
and, as they take the historical process into acj- 
count, their system is even more comprehensive 
than that of Spinoza, Hegel looks upon man’s 
whole moral experience in its several gratiati<m« iwi 
a phase of development in the self-manifestation of 
the Absolute, or the Idea, which actualizes itself 
in moral life in order to attain, in awthetic in-^ 
tuition, in religious conception, and, finally, in 
philosophic thought, a survey of the whole pro- 
cess. Moral life is thus an asfiect of the Idea, a 
stadium in its development. JBire consisteney 
reaches the acme of rigour, Schleiermacher, too, 
endeavoured to bring ethics into organic connexion 
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with his whole philosophy. For him, as for 
Schelling, the highest principle was inclifFerence, 
i.e. the absolute unity of opposites. This prin- 
ciple is confronted by the world, where, in virtue 
of the underlying unity, the several opposites of 
thought and being, real and ideal, manifest them- 
selves as divei'se, indeed, yet not inconsistent. 
This interfusion of real and ideal, if the former 
preponderates, is nature ; if the latter prepon- 
derates, it is reason. Reason and nature, how- 
ever, tend towards a state of mutual adjustment, 
reason becoming nature by its activity, and nature 
likewise labouring to become reason. Thus ethics 
becomes physics, and physics ethics. Still another 
opposition confronts true scientific knowledge. 
Our thought is at once speculative and conditioned 
by experience. Hence the science of reason and 
the science of nature have each a speculative and 
an empirical side. The speculative science of 
reason is ethics ; the empirical is history. The 
speculative science of nature is Natur-phicosophie, 
while the erniurical embraces the special natural 
sciences. Ethics and history are interlinked by 
technical and critical studies. Such is Schleier- 
macher’s way of making ethics an organic part of 
universal science. 

4. General investigation. — It appears from the 
foregoing synopsis that moralists differ very 
greatly in regard to consistency as applied to 
ethical theory, the main cleavage corresponding 
to that between the empirical and the rational 
interpretation of morality. If morality be re- 
garded as moiely a means to the greatest possible 
good, then reason itself must be similarly inter- 
preted, and, on this view, consistency comes into 
consideration only in so far as it is conducive to 
the same end. This general good, it is alleged, 
is best served by obedience to rules which have 
been inferred from experience. But absolute laws, 
laws permitting of no exception, are scarcely with- 
in the scope of such a hypothesis. General rules 
are deduced from limited empirical data, and, if 
such data be augmented, the rules will be corre- 
spondingly modified. They are, by their very 
structure, incompatible with absolute validity. 
Should it be asserted, for instance, that a man 
must, with a view to his own happiness, subor- 
dinate his personal interests to those of others, 
this law will be recognized by him only so long as 
he finds it to his own advantage. Thus ethics, if 
it be but a means to a relative end, cannot itself get 
beyond relativity, and must renounce consistency. 

The same result follows when a purely empirical 
theory of development is a})plied to morality. 
Altered coruUtions or the progress of civilization 
will necessitate a change m moral lawa Since, 
on this theory, ethics merely summarizes the best 
directions for human well-being under given cir- 
cumstances, and since the variability of such 
directions and maxims is held to prove the relative 
character of the science, strict consistency is put 
out of court. As corroborative of this view, it is 
alleged, in particular, that ethics must needs keep 
within the limits of the attainable, and that it is 
impossible to apply the idea of consistency at all 
hazards. If we bear in mind the way in which 
men really act, the way in which impulses, feel- 
ings, and passions are adjusted by the psychical 
mechanism, and in which we become conscious of 
this adjusting process, we can formulate rules 
which, BO far from remaining mere ideals, take 
account of men’s actual capacities and circum- 
stances, and are therefore capable of being put 
into practice. 

But even the most extreme empiricism must 
allow that morality emerges only when certain 
demands are made in reference to the data of 
experience — demands which this school finds so 


little self-explanatory that it has recourse to all 
manner of ‘ sanctions ’ to establish their authority. 
Without the antithesis of an ideal confronting the 
data of experience as a regulative law, morality is 
impossible. It may, indeed, be said that this ideal 
is simply the resultant of our empirical value- 
judgments, a product derived from experience by 
abstraction. Thus, for instance, the law of altru- 
ism, as against egoism, may be traced to the 
experience that other-regarding conduct brings an 
increase of satisfaction. But the question then 
arises whether this generalization is universally 
valid ; and, again, whence comes the faculty by 
which such generalizations are made. The truth 
is, this faculty of abstraction is that by which we 
colligate the manifold in a unity, on the assumption 
that it is amenable to law. The ideal set up by 
the moral reason is something more than an aggre- 
gate of rules, derived by abstraction from value- 
judgments ; it is in reality reason’s own craving 
for unity, which it seeks to realize in the ethiem 
j'udgment it applies to the facts of volition. The 
unity which is not overtly given in our various 
impulses, feelings, and passions is demanded by 
reason, and the demand cannot be met by anything 
relative. It is a fact that a number of moralists 
take their stand upon the unconditional character 
of morality ; and this fact can neither be explained 
nor explained away by the empirical school. 
Reason cannot rest till it has moulded the mani- 
fold into a unity, and in the ethical field this 
means not only that reason constructs ideals, but 
that its ideals are consistent. It is, of course, true 
that difierent epochs have different ideals, but 
this by no means implies that the ideals of any 
period were defective m the matter of consistency. 
Reason has built up its ideals in ever-enlarging 
form ; it has in ever-increasing measure incor- 
porated therein the various spheres of conduct; 
and, by defining the mutual relations of these 
spheres, it has attained perfect symmetry in its 
ideal. Indeed, reason has at length reached a 
point where it can survey the whole historical 
sequence of ideals in a single view, and where it 
seeks to grasp the process of development by which 
the approved elements of the earlier ideals are 
taken up into the ampler range of the later. In 
short, if by an inherent necessity the moral reason 
is to carry out its task of ideal-making, and if its 
demand for unity is put forward unconditionally, 
then the entire field of voluntary action must be 
subjected to its authority, and its ideal must seek 
to effect the comi^lete organization of moral life. 
In ethics, therefore, consistency is an unconditional 
requirement. Since the whole spiritual life ^ of 
man is touched by the will, it must of necessity 
fall under the moral ideal. 

It has been said, indeed, that the concept can 
never reach the concrete, the particular. But, 
while this is the case, we can nevertheless form the 
concept of the particular ^ and can accordingly 
assign the particular to its i^roper place in the 
ethical system, subordinating it to the whole in 
such a way as to make it an organic part thereof— 
a component which, so far from causing any dis- 
location, really works with all the rest as mutually 
complementary, and is thus wrought into the 
harmony of the whole. If it be deemed pedantic 
thus to bestrew the whole way of life ‘ with man- 
traps of duty,’ it must be frankly conceded that 
there are sections of life where movement must be 
free, as, for example, the sphere of recreation, of 
sociality, of imagination, or the aesthetic sphere. 
But the moral ideal encompasses these tracts in 
such a manner as to permit a certain freedom 
therein, provided that there be no over-stepping of 
the limits laid down by the moral system as a 
whole. Here, therefore, we have no exception to 
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the moral law, hut simply an application of the 
ethical principle that each sphere shall be dealt 
with in its own way, while ever remaining a 
constituent part of the moral organism, and keep- 
ing within its own bounds. Here too, therefore, 
the unifying formative reason may manifest itself 
in constructing ideals, 

Purther, consistency, to be effective, must be 
complete. No doubt, it is at present a prevalent 
view that a narrow and one-sided policy achieves 
the best results. An oppressed class, for instance, 
demands its rights : these are not to be won, it is 
said, by deliberations as to how that particular 
section of society is to be fitted into the social 
organism ; nothing but the ruthless enforcement 
of its claims can secure for it improved conditions 
of life, though eventually, of course, such ameliora- 
tion may benefit the whole. Again, it is asserted 
that a State attains prosperity not by enthusiasm 
for the ideal of humanity, but by a self-centred 
struggle for a recognized place in the council of the 
nations. Or, again, the individual who has formed 
new religious views must, it is held, not walk 
softly or make compromises, but must carry his 
views into effect ruthlessly, i.c. consistently. 
Mankind, in short, makes jirogress only by the 
one-sided jpursuit of narrow aiiiis. Society is so 
constituted that, while one man is carrying out his 
ideals with inexorable consistency, his action is 
being circumscribed by the interests of others. 
The whole process culminates in the mutual 
adjustment of interests. Thus the striving of 
reason for unity at length attains its end uncon- 
sciously, although the several parts seemed to be 
inharmoniously distributed. Progress is secured 
by mutual conflict. It is wrong, therefore, to lay 
the^ burden of this final adjustment upon the 
individual ; all that we can expect from him is 
consistency in his own particular sphere, and in 
the advocacy of his special interests. 

Plausible as such a theory may seem, and 
numerous as are its champions, it is nevertheless 
untenable. Were it consciously put into practice, 
it would forthwith plunge nations, classes, muni- 
cipalities, and individuals — in fact, human society 
at large- — into embittered strife, without a single 
reconciling element. Passions would become ram- 
pant, and animosities more virulent. We must 
preferably hold to the other view, viz. that the 
individual shall recognize the rights of others ; 
that each class, each group, shall feel itself to he 
an organic part of the larger whole, the State ; 
and each nation a section of the human race ; and 
that m the conflict of opinion every man shall take 
pains to apprehend what is good' in the view of 
others. As a matter of fact, it is not laid upon 
men to prosecute their individual aims with relent- 
less consistency, but rather to realize those aims 
in a manner compatible with the ideal, so that 
personal interests may be advanced without detri- 
ment to the larger whole. Such a mode of appre- 
hending the moral task demands, without doubt, a 
higher degree of intelligence. But a consistency 
which is merely sectional is no consistency at all, 
and is inca2:>abre of securing true progress, for it 
carries within itself the seed of reaction, which 
will sooner or later germinate. Moral development 
proceeds from the more simple conditions to the 
more complex ; but, for that very reason, the prime 
necessity is to gain control of these complicated 
conditions by taking into account the various 
relevant elements which they contain, and by 
subordinating them to the unifying and moulding 
power of reason. Our abiding problem is to 
systematize^ the whole ethical data in harmony 
with the ideal, for only such an issue can 
adequately meet the unconditional demand for 
anity which reason makes. 


5. Consistency between the moral ideal and 
practice. — The more perfectly consistency is 
attained in the formation of ideals, the hiss 
possible is it to ignore the discrepanciy bctwemi 
the ideal and the actual moral situation. Wlnni 
the reality is compared with the ideal, it ap]>ear3 
incongruous, contradictory, one-sided, narrow, 
circumscribed, rent by antitheses — in a word, bad ; 
while the ideal itself seems but a futile and im- 
practicable demand. In particular, it is rational 
ethics, with its special insistence upon a logie.ally 
constructed ideal, which is mainly affected by tiie 
discrepancy, so that its boasted consistency would 
here seem to become abortive. Plato traiies the 
defects of the empirical world — as compared with 
the Idea — to matter, and thus ends in dualism. 
Spinoza deduces not only the inade(iuate ideas and 
affections, hut also the adequate ideas— not only 
human servitude, but also human freedom— from 
the same mathematical necessity, and can there- 
fore make his ideal avail at most only for the 
favoured few. Nor could Hegel disUxlge iiiia 
discrejiancy ; for, though he hehl the antithesis to 
be the very mainspring of progress, and as such to 
he subject to logical sequence, the contradiction 
was not thereby removed. Above all, Ka-nt felt 
the opposition between the ]>ractical icason and 
the natural propensities so intensely that he w<;nt 
to the very verge of dualism. Even Schleiermacdier 
was forced to recognize a difference between the 
speculative moral ideal and actual moral j)ractic(}, 
and accordinglj he introtlueed— in his Ckristutn 
Ethics — a * purifying activity,’ which was in reality 
a confession of tlie discrejiancy. Now this contra- 
diction seems to turn tlie consistency of the moral 
ideal into a mere abstraction. ConsiMpiently many 
thinkers of to-day would have us recognize a 
certain irrational factor in the world, a fa(‘t.or 
which necessarily precludes a consistent application 
of the moral ideal to the facts of life. According 
to von Hartmann, the will is non-logical, ami tdie 
sole task of ethics is to evince this fact, moral 
action being in the cud simply an anodyms to the 
will, which finds no satisfaction in any moral 
result. Here the antagonism is carried to such a 
Iioint that moral act. ion is made a means to its 
own ultimate abrogation. From all this it would 
appear that the consistent forunition ol idiuils, ns 
essayed more especially by the rational s<dn)ol of 
moralists, comes to gri(5f upon the incongruity 
between the ideal and the actual. 

Now this would undoulitcdly be true, w(u*e the 
construction of ideals the final task of et,hicH. 
Such, however, is not the castj. Natun^, ami 
especially human nature, is so constituted that, it 
must have recourse to reason as a means to its own 
harmony and perfection. The iirst stage, there- 
fore, is the idealizing activity of reason, the out- 
come of which is the rationally harmonized image 
of nature. Bub this is onlij the first stages ; ami, 
when once consistency has been reafiz^nl here, a 
further advance is made, for now practicx^ is to be 
moulded into conlormity uith the itieal. I'lms 
the contradiction abovi* not.ed is siin|)ly a ne.eesf^ary 

E oint of transition — necessary, that is, if we tira to 
ave ethical life or action at all. In other words, 
if moral results are to be achieved by the rational 
activity of the soul, then the end, tin*, task sejt 
before^ us, must first of ail bo known ; and only 
when it is known can we proceed to the task of 
realizing it. The antitJiesis betweim the rational 
ideal and human nature, as it is, is not an absolute 
one. The truth is rather, that life, as we know 
it, awaits the rational actiim of the sotil as the 
medium by which it is to be harmonized and trans- 
figured. The initial, or idealizing, stage of tlie 
moral process of reason is therefore responsible 
for no more than the hariiionious, consistent for- 
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niation. of the ideal. Once this has been attained, 
consistency makes the further demand that the 
ideal shall not remain a bare ideal, but shall be 
realized. It is impossible to rest satisfied with the 
mere self-consistency of the ideal : ^ consistency 
must also govern its practical application to life. 

Now, as regards this practical accomplishment 
of the ideal, w'e must bear in mind that there are 
two factors in the process. There is, first of all, 
the application of the ideal to the concrete facts of 
life ; and, secondly, its realization on the part of 
the will. Tn either aspect we must take account 
of consistency, i.e. of the requirement that the 
xinifying impulse of reason shall operate throughout 
with absolute authority. 

The application of the ideal to the concrete case 
implies the faculty of taste or judgment, — Kant^s 
Urtheilskrafty — the instinctive form of which is 
conscience. In accordance with what has already 
been said, this immediate judgment of conscience 
cannot be self-sustaining, but, in so far as it is 
valid, it pre-supposes knowledge of the moral ideal, 
as well as the right use of the concrete ideas of the 
end which have been grafted upon the ideal by 
education. Now, since practical life sets particular 
tasks before us, and since a particular task requires 
a particular time for its performance, the question 
arises, what action ought to ensue at a given 
moment — for, of course, the ideal, as something 
concrete, has various sides. But it is impossible 
to act consistently with reference to more than one 
side at a time, and, if we take the one nearest to us 
as the most important, our act will be consistent 
in a partial sense only. The ecclesiastic, for 
example, may fix his mind so intently upon the 
interests of his church as to be oblivious of other 
duties. Such a one-sided consistency is the result 
of limitation, and leads to fanaticism : fiatjustitia, 
27 ermt 7nimdus ! We may, in fact, hnd a con- 
sistency which is so rigid as to verge uiion puer- 
ility, as, when some positive law, sucn as 

Sal')l)atli-observance, is over-emphasized in the 
manner of the Pharisees. The vital matter is 
rather to keep the ideal before the niincl in every 
ac.t. Every act must be of such a kind as will, in 
its degi’ce and place, further the entire moral 
process ; only so can the ideal be realized in each 
particular case. This may seem too great a burden 
to lay upon the generality of mankind. How 
many, it may be asked, are so far advanced in 
ethical knowledge, or so proficient in the exercise 
of their jiulgrnent, as to be capable of subjecting 
every case to such thorough-going reflexion ? The 
majority trust to their conscience, which may be 
sai<i to exprciss the average ethical culture of the 
day, and at best tliey plead for some modification 
of the universal law in view of their personal 
circumstances. For instance, in regard to the 
obligation of i)hilanthropy, they point to the state 
of their resources, or to their responsibility to those 
that iiave the first claim upon them ; and, on the 
whole, they fare wonderfully well with this 
instinctive judgment, for they are in_ this way 
making a genuinely consistent application of the 
ideal. The explanation is, of course, that every 
man finds himself in a certain situation, in certain 
definite relationships ; and a whole array of actions 
— j>rovi8ion for one’s family, assiduity in one’s 
calling, etc.-— have become matters of use and 
wont. With respect to such things there grows up 
a certain moral conviction, wduch requires no 
special preliminary consideration, since, so to 
speak, it has become transformed into flesh and 
blood. Thus the immediate judgment of conscience 
is, in general, the consistent application of the 
ideal to the particular case. 

It is different when one takes an active part in 
public life. Kxm*t knowledge will then he required, 


so that one’s decisions may be of the right kind ; 
and a mature reflexion upon one’s own faculty of 
judgment will be no more than proper. The same 
thing applies when we are confronted with impor- 
tant issues. Here also a man must carefully 
weigh all the salient facts of the situation, so that 
his action may in its own measure meet the entire 
moral demands of the occasion. The realization 
of the ideal will in such instances call for a 
developed tact and foresight, while these qualities 
will also be needed in order to understand the 
faculties by which, and the conditions in which, 
we must act, as well as the laws of the objects we 
wish to work upon. Self-knowledge and know- 
ledge of facts are the pre-requisites of framing 
right ends and applying appropriate means. No 
relaxation of consistency is discernible here, for it 
is precisely the world as given which is to be 
transformed by the moral ideal. On the contrary, 
consistency demands that everything necessary to 
the accomplishment of that great end shall be done. 

When, however, the intelligence has been thus 
brought to bear consistently upon particular cases, 
it is then required, first, tnat the will shall har- 
monize with the intelligence, and, secondly, that 
the appropriate mental and bodily organs shall be at 
the disposal of the will. The former desideratum 
is in this instance the fundamental union of the 
will with the moral ideal, i.e. the good will com- 
bined with love or enthusiasm for the ideal. This 
good will is also of crucial importance for particular 
volitions. But, in the second place, the volition 
can be carried into effect only by the exercise of 
the relative organs, and here the significance of 
psychology and psychophysics for ethics comes into 
view. We need not, however, speak of this aspect 
in detail. Enough has been said to show that in 
ethics the idea of consistency, alike in the forma- 
tion and in the practical realization of the moral 
ideal, is of decisive importance. 

Litkeaturb. — G. Simmel, JSmleit. in die Moralwissensch. 
(Berlin, 1892-93); H. Spencer, Data of Ethics’^ (Lend 1879), 
cf. Ifirst Princ. (1862), xiv.-xvn., xxii.-xxiv. ; H. Sidgfwick, 
Methods of Ethics^ (Lend. 1901); Schleiermacher, EntwurJ 
eines Systems der Sittenlehre, ed. A. Schweitzer (Berlin, 1834- 
64), Gen. Introd., and pt. lu. Introd. ; J. J. Baumann, JSandb. 
der Moral (Gott. 1879), esp. pp. 1-179, treating of the poycho- 
logical conditions of moral practice ; Kant, Krit%k der reinen 
Vernunft, ed. Rosenkranz, ii. 418-437, Ki'itik der praktvsehen 
Vemurift, viii., &ru7idiequng zur Metaphysik der Sitten ; R. 
Rothe, I'heol. Ethik'^ (Wittenberg, 1869-70), ii. Einleit. ; A. 
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CONSOLATION, COMFORT (Christian).— 
Consolation is an act or process of giving comfort ; 
the state of being comforted ; or the condition and 
consciousness of relief from anxiety and distress, 
or of support in sorrow and affliction. Comfort is 
a complex emotion induced by means of consola- 
tion, or the act or process of comforting; but, 
although it is to be classed among the emotional 
states, it has certain well-defined presentational 
aspects. In its fullest, and especially in its re- 
ligious, sense, there is the consciousness of a person 
whose presence, words, or acts are the source of 
the feeling of comfort, and constitute the consoling 
element. Although there are several weakened 
uses of the term * comfort,’ and it is often em- 
ployed in an abstract and derived sense, the per- 
sonal (or quasi- personal) source is always imjjlied. 
The immediate effect upon the will is that of solace 
or soothing, restraint from agonizing or neurotic 
effort, and the inhibition of excited acts. The sub- 
conscious eflect is that of a tonic, and the will is 
braced thereby for healthful exercise.^ Whilst the 
consciousness of a personal presence and influence 
is the dominant feature in religious consolation, 
there is always, in the background at least, the 
presentation of something that produces pain, 

1 See W. James, Varieties of Eeliaious Experience^ p. 606. 
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distress, or anxiety. Probably in raost cases the 
cause of the painful feeling is at first the focus of 
attention, but the process of consolation forces it 
into the background as the comfort is being ex- 
perienced. The consciousness of personal help and 
support is the positive element in the case, whilst 
the negative is the sense of relief and mitigation. 

As consolation and comfort play an exceedingly 
important part in the Christian consciousness and 
in the offices of religion, the connotation of these 
terms in devotional literature is in general identi- 
cal with Scripture usage, from which it is derived. 
The Heb. word hdiii (Ps 119®^, Job 6^®) has its root- 
meaning in the act of breathing pantingly or 
sighing, probably as the expression of deep, sym- 
pathetic feeling on the part of the consoler. It 
especially refers to God as the Comforter of His 
people in their affliction, calamity, or persecution, 
or even in their repentance. In most cases, as in 
Ps 119®°-'^®, comfort is given to the righteous, as 
such, in their tribulation, but in some other 
instances, as in Is 40^ the comfort follows upon 
repentance, and Jahweh is represented as having 
changed from His state of anger to that of pity 
and compassion for His people. The richest form 
of comfort in the OT is probably what is often 
designated ‘ the motherhood of God ’ (Is 66^^).^ 

The NT conception of consolation and comfort 
in general has no reference to sin, but refers rather 
to the persecution, distress, and tribulation to 
which the faithful are exposed. The word most 
frequently employed is Trapd/cXT/crts, whose primary 
significance is that of the ministrations of one 
called to assist, counsel, or relieve. irapafMvdLa 
(1 Co 14® only) refers to comfort given by word or 
speech, whilst irapT^yopla (Col 4^^ only) brings out 
the aspect of soothing. The presence of God is the 
dominant feature in Christian consolation, together 
with the promises, assurances, and pledges of sup- 
port and ultimate victory through Christ. God 
as manifested in Christ is the (Jomforter of His 
children ; but more specifically the presence and 

S ower of God realized in the Spirit, through whom 
hrist returned to His disciples at Pentecost, in- 
dicate the significance of the Holy Spirit being 
designated the Comforter (Trapd/cXiiros, Jn 14^®* 
1526 107 )^ 

There are two instances in the NT where com- 
fort may be considered to have reference to repent- 
ance and forgiveness. The first instance is that 
of the second Beatitude (Mt 5^*), but it is by no 
means certain that the ‘mourning’ {ol wevdodvres) 
refers to one’s own sin. The other case is in 
2 Co 7^®, where it appears that St. Paul experi- 
ences the comfort on account of the godly sorrow 
which is folt by the Corinthian converts. The 
most familiar instance in devotional literature of 
the function of comfort in remission of sin is in the 
Book of Common Prayer immediately after the 
-^solution, in the Ofiice of Holy Communion : 
‘ Hear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith,’ etc. The personal ministrations of sym- 
pathy, love, and support in the midst of sorrow 
and pain are far more prominent in the NT and 
in Christian literature than deliverance from the 
evils themselves. It is as though the inevitable- 
ness of suffering were recognized, especially the 
forms of it that Christians are called upon to bear 
for their Master’s sake and as incidental to their 
work of extending the Bedeemer’s kingdom. ‘ All 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
p^secution ’ (2 Ti 3^®). In the sense, therefore, in 
which tribulation is regarded as partaking of 
Christ’s sufferings, and as the result of well-doing 

/ 4. y 

1 The Arab- signifies the act of ‘ being kind to/ or 

* patient with* (a person), and consequently * comfort.' 


or endured for righteousness’ sake, consolation is 
not given in the form of the removal of such 
grievances, but in the consciousness of the Divine 
presence and approval, and the grace of God to sup- 
port and sustain throughout all these experiences. 

Whilst the Divine Being is the ultimate source 
of comfort, the ‘ Father of mercies and Cxod of all 
comfort’ (2 Co I®*-), it is explicitly taught by St. 
Paul that Christian believers should in their turn 
become comforters of those who need sympathy 
and strength. In harmony with this injunction, 
the consolations of religion may be administered by 
the officers of the Church and by all who have had 
to pass through such experiences themselves. They 
are to be the instruments whereby the Divine com- 
fort is mediated and brought to bear upon other 
souls and lives. Barnabas, who was exceptionally 
gifted in this respect, was fitly surnained ‘ son of 
consolation ’ (ui6y irapaKX'/ja-eois, Ac 4®®). 

The circumstances under which the administra- 
tion of consolation is needed by the Christian and 
generally commented upon in devotional and in 
liomiletical literature will now be summarized. 

(1) Physical or m&ntal limitations, pain, or 
distress, — The comfort consists in the kxiowlcdge 
of the disciplinary value of suffering, the con- 
sciousness of the transcendent power of the 
spiritual in the realized infirmity of the fiesh, 
and the acquisition and develoinuent of tluj gifts 
and graces of Hyiuj)athy, tenderness, and g{mtle- 
ness with other sufferers, together with patience 
and fortitude. ‘ Tunc non est melius remedium 
quam patientia, et abnegatio mei in voluntato 
Dei’ (ii Kempis, de Imit. Chrlsti, lib. li. c. ix. 6). 
The classic example of this form of consolation is 
that of Bt. Paul’s ‘ thorn in the flesh,’ and his 
comment therexipon, ‘ Most gladly therefore, will I 
rather glory in my weakncsHCs, that the strength 
of Christ may rest ui)on me . . . for when 1 am 
weak, then am I strong’ (2 Co 12®^*). 

(2) Anxiety, and Here the 

Christian needs the assurance that he is in the 
hands of an All-wise and All-loving H("av<uily 
Father, and that, so long as he inakc's God’s <uiuHe 
and kingdom his chief interest and aim, all that 
is necessary for the efiectivo discharge*, of his duty 
and the accomplishincnt of his work will h<^ Hccux'cd 
to him (Mt As Gotl is in tlui wholes emviron- 

inent of our life, so shall those who trust in Him 
be under His direction, as they are beneath His 
protecting hand. 

(3) Depression and spiritual desoltttion.^TXii^ 
best consolation under these conditions is t.he 
exhortation to continue in the i)iay(*iful and per- 
sistent discliarge of duty and Christian work, and 
to wait patiently for the revealing of God’s face 
and favour, and esi>cciaUy not to rejy too <jx<‘lu- 
sively upon one’s feelings. Von HUgel points out 
the need for the ‘ sober and stable, consihtemt and 
persistent, laborious upbuilding of moral and re- 
ligious character, work, and (^vid(m<‘e,’ instijad of 
yielding to ‘fierce and Iitiul/ ‘ wa,y\vani and fleet- 
ing feelings,’ in the hours of darkness and isolation 
of soul {The Mystical Plenient of lielitjUm, i, 5f. }, 
The exercise of faith strengthens the ‘Ghristian in 
the consciousness tliat prayer for light and joy 
will sooner or later be heard, and that the inner 
witness will be given. 

(4) Difficulty in (Jhiristian work, opposition and 
persecution.-PlJeTH the conflict of wills comes into 
play, and^ the determination of the h<;art against 
God and in defiance of the gracious influences that 
are brought into operation, ’rids is particularly 
distressing Mdien, as in tlie time of persecution, 
the opposition assunies an aggressive form, i Ihris- 
tians are exhorted in the NT not to grow faint- 
hearted or weary in bearing their testiimmy even 
though they may have to seal it with their blood 
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They are encouraged to take comfort in the pro- 
spect and promise of the ultimate triumph of the 
truth and the all-conquering power of love which 
refuses not to suller and to die. Moreover, they 
are to regard their suiferings borne in love on 
behalf of others as the means whereby the hearts 
of their opponents and persecutors are to be reached, 
and they are taught to pray and hope that the 
opposition will be ultimately broken down. The 
line of consolation adopted by the Fathers in en- 
couraging the Churches to endure persecution was 
in general to remind them of the predictions of our 
Lord and the Apostles (Irenteus, adv. Hcer. lib. iv. 
c. xxiii. ) ; to point to the notable examples of 
martyrdom, from the death of Abel to the passion 
of our Lord (Cyprian, Ep. Iv.) ; and also to seek to 
win the hearts of men by * Christ’s new way of 
jiatience’ (Tert. adv. Marcton. lib. iv. c. 16). 

(5) Bereavement. — Those who are bereaved are 
comforted by the blessed memories of the past, 
which ever remain as a sacred treasure, and by 
the promises that they shall meet again those who 
die in the Lord, for their life is assured in the 
Resurrection life of the Conqueror of death and 
the grave. St. Ambrose stated the ground of the 
Christian’s hope thus : ‘ Habent gentiles solatia 
sua, quia requiem malorum omnium mortem existi- 
mant. ... Nos vero ut erectiores praemio, ita 
etiam patientiores solatio esse debemus ; non enim 
amitti, sed praemitti videntur, quos non assumptura 
mors, sed aeternitas receptura est ’ {de Excessu 
Fratris stii Satyri^ lib. i. c. 71). St. Paul refers 
to the state of the sainted dead, and their final 
triumph through their Lord, and admonishes the 
Thessalonians to ‘ comfort one another with these 
words’ (I Th 4^®). 

(6) Death and the fear of death. — Beyond all 
other consolations the consciousness of the pres- 
ence and power of Christ — the Itesurrection and the 
Life, who has triumphed over the last enemy — is 
assured to the believer. So closely related is the 
dying saint to his Lord, that St. Paul speaks of 
liim as being amongst those who are asleep in (or 
through) Jesus (5ta roO 'Iria-ov, 1 Th 4^^), and as 
dying unto the Lord (Ro 14**)- This thought is 
also carried out by St. John in the Apocalypse: 

‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord’ {iv 
KvpLtp, Rev 14^**). This relationship ensures to 
Christian believers the hope of heaven, eternal 
life, and a glorious resurrection. 

Whilst the experiences here summarized call for 
consolation, and that consolation is found in the 
promises of Scripture and in waiting upon God, 
there is always an implicit reference to the Divine 
Being Himself as the primary source of comfort. 
Thomas h. Kern pis clearly expresses this when he 
says : * Uncle non poteris, anima mea, plene con- 
solari nec perfecte recreari, nisi in Deo, cqnsolatore | 
pauperumacsusceptorehurnilium’ {dehnit. Christi, j 
lib. ui. c. xvi.). In a secondary or derived sense, 
the words of God, His attributes, and His gifts are 
often referred to as being in themselves comforts, 
just as, in ordinary affairs, material things are 
designated ‘ comforts ’ if they minister to our well- 
being, not being luxuries on the one hand, or 
necessaries on the other. Also it is one of the 
duties ami privileges of Christian believers to be 
the means of communicating the comfort they 
have received of God to other souls, by sympathy 
and tenderness, and by the su^ort of collective 
faith and intercessory prayer. In the exercise of 
this function of consolation, the reflex action is 
experienced, which, in no slight degree, brings a 
sense of satisfaction, and even of joy, in being of 
seiwice to suflering humanity. 

i^'urther, comfort is realized hy Christians in the 
consciousness of community with their Lord in His 
sufierings, in being partakers with Him in the 


work of redemption, in drinking of the cup from 
which He drank, and in being baptized with His 
baptism. In tribulation incuired in the service of 
humanity, and incidental to the accoiuplishment 
of His work, there is, as St. Paul expressed it, the 
filling up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
(Col 1^^). The Mystics of all schools have always 
been accustomed to direct the attention of the 
persecuted to the cross of Christ as the chief 
source of consolation, especially where sufierings 
have resulted from devotion to His cause. In con- 
templating thus the marks of His pain and anguish 
and the sense of desolation that He endured upon 
the cross, they have realized that they were one 
with Him in bearing reproach and ignominy, even 
though they could not sufier as He did in expiation 
of human guilt. Moreover, the thought of the 
transcendence of Christ’s sufierings inspired a feel- 
ing of gratitude and an inspiration to the believing 
soul to endure ‘the contradiction of sinners’ without 
complaint or impatience. John Newton, in his well- 
known hymn, ‘Begone, unbelief,’ etc., dwells upon 
this thought — ‘Did Jesus thus sufier, and shall I 
repine ? ’ These considerations inspired the hymn 
of John Keble, in The Christian Year, for Good 
Friday, that to the cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn ‘ with softer power for comfort ’ in earth’s 
darkest hour than on any bright day. 

The full meaning of Christian consolation is not 
exhausted apart from the conception of the mystic 
union of Christ with the believer. There is a sense 
in which the Church has ever been conscious that, 
as Christ is the head of the body of believers, He 
sutlers not only for their sins, but in all the sorrows 
and tribulation that God’s people have to endure. 
God’s consolation is, in this mystical sense, the 
realization of Christ’s presence with us in all life’s 
painful experiences, in His humanity and His 
eternal priesthood. The realization of God’s 
presence in Christ bears the promise of ultimate 
triumph, and, although Christ’s disciples shall have 
tribulation in the world, their final conquest is 
secured and guaranteed in His victory over all. 
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the Conclusions) ; Fr. von Hugel, The Mystical Element of 
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lu.). Devotional works: Thomas a Kempis, de Irnitatione 
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de Sales (frequent references scattered throughout hia writ- 
J- H. Burn, Manual of Consolation, London, 1902 ; 
pSre’Huguet, The Consoliiuj Thoughts of St. Francis de Sales, 
Dublin, n. d. ; Frassinetti, Consolation of a Devout Sold. 
Ijondon, 1876; Cowper, Newton, Doddridg-e, etc., Comfort 
for the Mourner, London, 1822 ; R. Buchanan, Comfort in 
Affliction, Edin. 1871; C. H. Spurgeon, TwelveSemnonsJor the 
Troubled and Tried, London, 1890; J. H. Jowett, The Silver 
Lining, London, 1907-8 ; E. Romanes, The Hallowing of 
Sorrow, London, 1890 ; H. Black, Comfort, London, 1910. Of. 
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J. G. James. 

CONSOLATION (Greek and Roman). —In 
Greece the germs of a literature of consolation can 
be traced to ancient times. The dead were com- 
memorated in threnodies, which were designed 
also to console the bereaved, and a great vogue 
was enjoyed by a threnos of Pindar, in which the 
ideas of the Orphic eschatology were drawn upon 
for consolation, and which is made use of in the 
pseudo- Platonic dialogue Axioohos. In Athens it 
was customary, probably after the Persian wars, 
to engage a rhetor to deliver a funeral oration — 
like that, e.g., which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles — regarding those who had fallen 
in battle ; and it was usual at the close to address 
the relatives in consoling terms. Several of these 
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oxatioTis are still extant ; one, the epitct^yhios of 
Hyperides, is known to have been delivered in 
322 B.c. The grounds of consolation are set forth 
in ch. 20 of the Menexeiios of Plato, which is a 
parody upon the sophistic epitaphios of the type 
seen in that composed by Gorgias. Philosophy 
likewise had at an early stage wrought out certain 
consolatory lines of tliought, and it is possible that 
the writings of Antisthenes the Cynic may have 
suggested what Xenophon makes Socrates say in 
the Apology. Aristotle's dialogue ‘ Eudemus on 
the Soul,’ and the ‘ Callisthenes on Mourning ^ of 
Theophrastus, were also well stored with consoling 
sentiments But the standard work of the kind 
was that oi Grantor the Academic (c. 270 B.c.) ‘ On 
Mourning,’ which was sent by the author to a friend 
whose children had died, and which Cicero calls 
‘ aureolus et ad verbum ediscendus libellus ’ {Acad. 
ii. 135). As it treated of sorrow not as a repre- 
hensible emotion — in the manner of the Stoics — 
but rather as a natural impulse, requiring only 
to be kept within bounds, the book found many 
readers ; and, when Cicero, in 45 B.C., essayed the 
composition of his Consolatio for his own comfort 
after the demise of his daughter Tullia, he made 
Grantor’s work the basis of his own, while he 
reproduced its ideas a little later in the Disp. Titsc. 
(esp. L 19-72). Plutarch does the same thing in 
the piece addressed to Apollonia. Epicurus also 
had elaborated many comforting sentiments, as he 
was specially concerned to deliver men from the 
fear of death ; he sought to convince them of the 
painlessness of dying, and of the absolute cessation 
of perception thereafter, thus grappling with the 
popular superstitions about the terrors of the under 
world (Lucret. de Iter, Nat. iii., with Heinze’s 
com.). 

Nor had the rhetoricians neglected the con- 
solatory oration, and in the Hellenistic period — 
perhaps even from the time of Isocrates — tliey had 
framed for this species of composition certain 
rules, which in their later form are found in the 
fj.4do5os 4Tnrou<pLojp of pseudo-Dionysius and the irepi 
TrapoLfxv&rjTLKoO of Menander (4th cent. A.D. ), Those 
rules are followed not merely by heatben, but 
even by Christian, funeral discourses (cf. P. Bauer, 
Die Trostreden des Gregor v. Nyssa, Marburg, 
1892). It is specially worthy of note that the plan 
of composition elaborated by the rhetoricians was 
taken over by poetry, the most outstanding 
instance of this being the Consolatio ad Liviarti 
which bears the name of Ovid, and which is 
neither a fabrication of the Eenaissance x)eriod 
nor, as was long believed, a product emanating, 
under Seneca’s inlluence, from the later school of 
rhetoric, but a poem actually xuosented to Li via 
upon the death of Drusus in 9 B.c. The rhetorical 
scheme had also an influence upon the work of 
Statius (esp. Silvce^ ii. 6 ; * Consolatio ad Flavium 
Ursum ’). 

Among the elements of a consolatory oration a 
special place is given to the praise of the deceased. 
According to the detailed rules for the iyKdofjLiov^ 
this permitted of great amplification. The dis- 
course likewise described the way in which the 
departed would be received by his ancestors and 
the heroes of antiquity. The bereaved were also 
shown that their exj^erience was common to man- 
kind, that not only individuals hut whole king- 
doms had perished, that life is simply a trust from 
the Deity, and that excessive grief can profit 
neither the mourner nor the dead. Instances were 
also given of men who, like Priam, would have 
been happier had they died earlier. 

A distinc't species of this literature appears in 
the ‘consolations’ addressed to those who had 
been banished, as, Seneca’s letter to his 

mother Helvia, and Plutarch’s rrepl In 


these, as in works of consolation generally, special 
use is made of the ideas expressed in the x“)ox)ular 
diatribe of the Cynics, empliasis being laid upon 
the thought that the home of the wise man is not 
a particular city but the whole world. Here, too, 
the writers drew extensively upon the^ examples of 
celebrated exiles, such as Anteiior, Evander, and 
Diomedes. 

Litkraturu. — K. Buresch, Lezpziger Stitdien, ix. fl886) 1 ; 
A. Gercke, in Tii ociniuni Phtlologum (Bonn, 1883) ; Skutsch, 
‘Consolatio ad Livian ,'’n Pa-lv-V/i-sov n, ’v 933; A. Giei>ecke, 
De philosophoTtcTn ’• ’'‘t') I.' n. speotunt sciitti/Uns 

(Leipzig, 1891). W. IvUOLL. 

CONSTANCY.— This quality is most clearly 
manifested by instinct ig-v .) — the innate tendency 
to respond similarly to similar influences. Reason- 
ing introduces variations. As a large part of the 
experience of savages is due to instinct, their 
conduct can be predicted till they are moved by 
thought, and then they are erratic; for guiding 
princijiles are lacking, with the result that way- 
wardness and fickleness are conaxiicuoua. Attention 
is irksome to them (as to clnldien), and tasks that 
are readily begun are swiftly abandoned. The 
civilized man criticizes and often resists instincts, 
while he compels the various choices that are open 
to him to move in directions favourable to his 
designs. Constancy may belong to a single thread 
of a life, or it may be characteristic of the entire 
collection of activities. An aficction of love or 
hate may abide for years without having oee.asion 
to display itself and without aflecting the ordinary 
conduct ; at length the opportunity comes, and the 
fires that had been hidden blaze out. In other 
cases there are piirxioses which day by day mould 
all the circumstances and (!all into their service 
every power of body and mind. 

(1) Social influejicGs and tkc neccssitif of obtain-^ 
ing a livelihood account for many sorts oi* constancy. 
Personal teruloncics to variation are subject to 
limitations imposed by the opinions and plans of 
others. To a large extent we must all comply with 
demands made upon us, and it is so hazardous to 
forsake the career to which one has Ihhui bre.d, tluit 
the trade or i)r(>fesHion ( hosen secuies the s<irvice 
of the entire life. Su(‘.r(‘ss requirfis patience and 
perseverance, llaml and mind gain facility by 
continuous endeavours, the Hjiur to which is often 
the necessity of jn-ovnUng for donnistic needs. 
Nevertheless, in the most mechaui<;al (tailing tlnu*e 
may live aflections and aspirations dtus to an (‘vtjr 
fresh willingnosB ; in the moBs-ctovetred well thttre 
is spring water. The soul can steadily riH(i, though 
outwardly the man appttars to be treading a mill- 
round. Fidelity to persons and to vuimm fns- 
quently makes music in what appear to las 
monotonous histories. 

(2) Tendencies to aonsUmvy are nut equally 
strong in all natu7*es. There arc w<*.u iMU'-fvM’k, 
ami there are stubborn, souls; for fl<‘xihility and 
firmness are jiartly to bo ascribetd to eonstitution. 
Undiseiplinecf no one can be satisfacdory, but the 
diseijjlirie recpiinid diflei'S in each casm Home 
vessels drift to and fro and are in danger of 
foundering, while others stick fast on tln^ rocks 
and look as if tlnsy would be batt (trial to pieces by 
the waves ; the Christian religion would guide the 
one class and release the otlier, 'Fo c.haugi^ the 
constitution is a miracle of whi(di Christianity 
believes itself to have the secret. Hhallow soil can 
be deepened and rock can he dissolved ; hem;e 
there may appear corn-producing fields, and 
gardens lovely and fragrant with flowers. 

(3) When is constancy admirable? Only wlien 
it is a quality of aims that enrich human experience, 
when it belongs to a purpose to convert moral 
ideals to the actual, to acquire and sjiread trutli, 
to respond gladly to whatsoever is mire and lovely, 
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to love men and to labour for their good, to 
make one’s life valuable to humanity. Such pur- 
poses admit minor changes, whereas evil motives, 
such as pride, may he behind some forms of 
constancy. In order to maintain a vitally im- 
portant consistency, superiicial inconsistency is 
often imperative. There cannot be a righteous 
adhesion to opinions the falsity of which has been 
demonstrated, for ‘ constancy in mistake is 
constant folly.’ Would not a resolution never 
to vote tiillerentlj, never to espouse another 
faith, imply that in youth infallibility had been 
acquired ? An abiding loyalty to truth necessi- 
tates changes in beliefs, habits, and allies. Hut 
serious men cannot alter easily or without pain. 
The lower consistency is abandoned for a liigher, 
and the abandonment is often accompanied by 
loss of what is dear, without any aiqiarent com- 
pensating gain. 

(4) The, roiuhtio'iia of constancy. — Failing the 
jiredominance of one idea or aliection, the ideas 
and alfcctions must be of a kind to work together 
with a good measure of harmony. double- 
minded man is unstable in all his ways ’(Ja 1“). 
Serious and deep contradictions are ruinous. A 
commanding purpose (or purposes that harmonize 
with one another) will consolidate and organize the 
impulses and desires, so that, from being a mob, 
they are converted into an army. Noble aims will 
gather about themselves the strength and warmth 
of the lower impulses : and after a time the habit 
of beating down sensual and unsocial impulses will 
cause the soul to move more and more easily on 
the higher than on the lower paths. Courage will 
be required, and sacrihees also. Devotion to the 
interests of persons can survive the discovery of 
unworthiness in those whom one loves ; and the 
cause esx>ouscd can still be served, though it fails 
to gain popular approbation; ‘many waters can- 
not quench love’(Ca 8’). Generally there is the 
sympathy of some comiianions whose support helps 
to keej) the fires of zeal burning. Especially is 
constancy promoted if the general plan of life or 
some particular design or way is believed to have 
the favour of heaven ; for then there is the 
assurance of supernatural assistance, and all the 
rills and streams of one’s purposes seem to be 
drawn into the liver of Goa’s will. The human 
will is never so firm as when it thinks itself to be 
merged in God’s, and great confidence possesses 
the aspirant to sanctity who reads, ‘This is the 
will of God, even your sanctification’ (1 Th 4®). 

(5) The effects of constancy . — In Oliver Crom- 
well’s Bible was tlie inscription, ‘0. C. 1644, Qui 
cesaat esse melior cessat esse bonus.’ Mere visits 
to realms of thought, or occasional excursions into 
any sphere of activity, are insufficient to make 
deep marks on character, or to give skill in any 
handicraft or profession. A few warm days in 
winter <^an produce no harvest. Who can be an 
accomi>lished musician, scientist, linguist, without 
persistent toil ? Great are the differences between 
the results of KaroiKiuj and irapoLKioj. A favourite 
word in the Fourth Gos]>el is : the branch 
that ‘abides’ in the vine bears much fruit (Jn 15®). 
No wonder that Bunyan had an aversion to the 
lives of Mr. Pliable and Mr. Temporary, seeing 
that such men not only fail to reach the Celestial 
City, but even discourage other pilgrims. ^ By 
constancy power is accumulated and capitalized., 
skill is acquired, and the soul makes for itself a 
tradition which it is ashamed not to honour. 
While the man becomes a law to himself, observers 
can rely xipon him and infer his future from his 
past conduct, for there is logical connexion between 
the past and tlie present. Constancy makes the 
good better and the bad worse. See also Fersb- 
VKBANCE. 
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CONSTANTINE. — I. Life. — Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Con^tantinus was born on 27th Feb. of 
a year uncertain, generally given as 274, but 
probably a little later.^ The place was Naissus 
(Nisch) in Dardania (Servia) (Anon. Valesh, 2; 
Constant. Porphyrogenitus, cle Thematihus, ii. 9 
[in Migne, PQ cxiii.]). The fiction of his birth at 
York, current in all medijBval English historians 
(the silence of Bede, HE i. 8, should be noted), 
arose from a misunderstanding of the phrase 
‘ illic oriendo ’ {Panegyr. vi. 4), which refers to his 
accession, not his birth. Constantine’s father, M. 
Flavius Valerius Constantius (the surname Chlorus 
is not found until late Greek writers), was a noble 
Dardanian soldier, whose mother was the niece of 
the emperor Claudius. His mother, Flavia Helena 
(b. about 250 ; Euseb. Vita Gonstant%nif‘ iii. 46), 
was the daughter or servant (Ambrose, de Obitu 
Theodosiii 42) of an innkemier of Drepanum in 
Bithynia, a city rebuilt by Constantine in 327 in 
her honour and re-named Helenopolis. Her mar- 
riage to Constantius was jirobably irregular (Anon. 
Vales. 1 ; Zosimus, Pes Gestce, ii. 8 ; these pas- 
sages should not be pressed as more than morgan- 
atic [see Digest, xxv. 7]) until after the birth of 
her son (cf. Constantine’s legislation, infra, V. L 
d (2)). When Constantine was about 14, his father 
was promoted by Diocletian to the rank of ‘ Caesar * 
(1st March 293), with the government of Gaul 
and Britain, on condition that he divorced Helena 
and married Theodora, daughter of the emperor 
Maximian. Constantine did not accompany his 
father, but was left at Diocletian’s court at 
Nicomedia, possibly as a hostage, until the grow- 
ing lealousy of Galerius, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian (1st May 305), compelled 
him to a memorable ride across Euroxie to his 
father’s camp at Boulogne (Lactant. de 3fortib^ts 
Persecut.^ 24: ; Anon. Vales. 3, 8), where he arrived 
in time to share his father’s victories over the Piets 
(Eumenius, Panegyr. vii. 7). 

The death of Constantius at York (25th July 
306) was followed by the proclamation by the 
army of Constantine as ‘ Caesar ’ (Zos. ii. 9 ; 
‘Augustus’ in Euseb. HE viii. 13, VC L 22, 
though this higher honour was not ratified by 
Galerius until the following year {Panegyr. vi. 5 ; 
coins in Eckhel, Doct. Hum. Vet. viii. 72 ; Lact. 
MP 25]). His seat of government was Treves, 
which he embellished with many buildings. In 
307 he strengthened his position by his marriage 
at Arles to Fausta, the daughter of Maximian. 
The Empire was thus divided between six rulers ; 
in the East, Galerius, Licinian (Valerius Licinianus 
Licinius), and Maximln Daza ; in the West, Con- 
stantine (Gaul and Britain), Maximian, who had re- 
assumed the purple, and his son Max en tins. But 
Maximian, after a crafty intrigue against Constant- 
ine, was captured and forced to strangle himself in 
Feb. 310 (Lact. MP 29, 30 ; Eumen, Panegyr. vii. 
20), while the death of Galerius at Sardica (Anon. 
Vales. 3, 8) in May 311 led to the division of 
the Empire between Constantine, Licinian, and 
Maximin Daza. The three refused to recognize 
Maxentius, whose tyranny in his province of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, gave Constantine an ex- 
cuse for the invasion of Italy (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, 
VC i. 26 ; Nazarius, Panegyr. x. 19, 31 ; Zos. 
ii. 14 says Maxentius was the aggressor). He 

1 Seeck, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. antik. Welt, i. 436 n., gives 
280 as the date, but his reference, CXL i.* p. 802, seems in- 
accurate. 

2 Hereafter cited as VC. * Hereafter cited as MP. 
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crossed the Alps (Sept. 312) either by Mt. Cenis or 
by Mt. G^n^vre (see the contemporaw [A.D. 333] 
Itin. Anon, JBu 7 'digalense, ed. Geyer in CSKJL xxxix. 
5), captured Susa and Verona (Oct.), and within 
58 days of declarinp^ war defeated the sluggish 
Maxentius at Saxa Rubra, about 9 miles N.W. of 
Rome. The drowning of Maxentius in attempting 
to escape over the Milvian Bridge (Ponte Molle) 
completed his triumph, 28th Oct. 312 (Anon. Vales. 
4, 12 ; Lact. MP 44 ; Euseb. HE ix, 9 ; there is a 
full account in Seeclc, op, cit. i. 109-137). 

Constantine’s victory was followed, early in 313, 
by a conference at ]\tilan with Licinian, and by 
the marriage of Licinian to his sister Constantia. 
The defeat of Daza by Licinian near Adrianople 
(30th Apr. 313) and his death in August at Tarps 
left Constantine and Licinian in sole possession 
— the ex-emperor Diocletian dying probably that 
same summer (Seeck, op, cit, i. 459 f., following as 
his source Idatius, Consularcs Fasti, dates 3rd Dec. 
316) at Salona. But the concord of the two was 
hollow. The first civil war between them^ was 
ended by the triumphs of Constantine at Cibalis 
(Vinkovci in Hungary), 8th Oct. 314, and Mardia 
in Thrace (Anon. Vales. 5 ; Zos. ii. 18-20), after 
which a truce was patched up, Constantine leav- 
ing Licinian in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. Constantine now devoted him- 
self to internal reforms, from which he was called 
away by the war with the Goths and Sarmatians 
in Illyricum and Dacia (322) and the final struggle 
with Licinian. The victories, in spite of Licinian’s 
superior forces, of Adrianople (3rd July 323) and 
Chrysopolis (Scutari, 8th Sept. 323) were followed 
by the humiliation and enforced death of Licinian 
in 324 (Soc. HE i. 4 ; Euseb. VC ii. 18 ; Zos. ii. 
28 ; Eutrop. Brev, x- 6) and the re-union of the 
Empire under one head. 

The foundation by Constantine of a new capital 
(4th Nov. 326 [Anon, de Antiq. Constant, L 3, in 
A. Banduri, Imperium Orientale, Paris, 1711]; 
see Burckhardt, Vic Zeit, etc. 415 ; but de Broglie, 
Viglisc, etc. i. 440 f., dates in 328) at Byzantium is 
one of the great events of history. In reality it 
continued Diocletian’s policy of ruling from Nico- 
media. It was dedicated on 11th May 330 (Gibbon, 
ed. Bury, ii. 157 n. ), under the title of New Rome. 
The removal of the seat of government was com- 
pleted by an entire re-organization of the Empire, 
the new absolute monarchy of Diocletian which 
had taken the place of the old principate being 
consolidated and systematized (see Seeck, op, 
cit, ii.). Constantine’s last years, though years 
of peace, were unfortunate. His character de- 
generated (Eutrop. Btqv, X, 7), his expensive 
building operations drained the Empire of its re- 
sources (Zos. ii. 32, 35, 38 ; Schiller, Rom, Kaiser- 
zeit, ii. 230), his habits became elleininate, and 
his jealousy of a rival made his family life miser- 
able. His eldest son Crispus, the offspring of an 
early irregular marriage with Mmervina, had 
shown great ability in forcing the straits of Helles- 
pont against the superior fleet of Licinian (323), 
yet he was executed (July 326) at his father’s com- 
mand (Amm, Marcell. xiv. 11), though the reason 
for this act is obscure. This was followed, possibly 
a year or two later, by the execution of his wife 
Eausta on the charge of adultery.^ In 331 Con- 
stantine was forced to attack the Sarmatians, who 
had encamped near the Danube. His victory — 
for his supposed defeat is a curious error of Gibbon 
(ii. 217) — was the last of his successes. He died 
near Nicoinedia on Whitsunday, 22nd May 337, 
though he nominally reigned for four months 
(until 9th Sept.) after his death. 

1 For detailed investigation of this domestic tragedy see 
Qorres and Seeck, ‘ Die Verwandtenmorde Constantin’s des 
Groasen,’ in ZWT xxx. [1887], 343 ff., xxxui. [1890] 63 £f. 


In spite of the claims of Rome, he was buried 
at Constantinople in the great chui'ch of the 
Trinity (later called ‘ Holy Apostles ’), which 
he had completed for the purpose the previous 
Easter. At Rome the heathen senate enrolled him 
among the gods (V. Sclmltze, lhzterga7ig d, gr.- 
rom. Heidentwns, 1887-92, i. 66), though the medal 
struck to commemorate this was made of a Chris- 
tian type (Ring, Christian H'tionisDiatics, 18/3, p. 
53). In 1204, his tomb was destroyed by the Latin 
crusaders on their capture of Const<intiuo[>le. 

Constantine’s life, like that of Charles the Gieat, has become 
lec’endary, and was one of the favoiiiite loinances of the 
mediaeval Church. On these see the critical studies of K. 
Hevdenreich, esp. * Constantin der Crosse in den Saf?on des 
Mittelalters ' in Ztschr. f. G&&ch%chtswisiic‘iisch(tft, ix. [1803] 
9. Iff. 

II. Extent of the Church at the time of Con- 
stantine’s ‘conversion.’ — At the outset of an in- 
quiry into the great change brought about by 
Constantine, it is of importance to understand 
the extent and influence of the Church and its 
attraction for any statesman. 

{a) -Materials for forming an esti- 

mate of the strength of Christianity under Dio- 
cletian will be found in Harnack’s elaborate 
survey {Expa^isum of Christumity, Kng. tr. ii. 
[1904] 240-456). From a careful study it would ap- 
pear that in the East the Christians, exc-ept in 
a few towns, were still only a small minority, 
at the most— one-ninth or so of the whole (H. 
Richter, Westrom. Reich [1865], p. 85) — and in the 
West they would be considorabTy less. Unfortu- 
nately we do not know the population of the Em- 
pire. The figure of Gibbon (i, 42), T20 millions, is 
absurdly large ; J. Beloch (Bevblkerung d. gr.-rdm. 
Welt, 1886) gives it under Augustus at 54 mil- 
lions, but this seams too small. If wo take it at 
60 millions under Nero, the great famines, etc., in 
the middle of the 3rd cent, would have reduced it 
to slightly less under Constantino. At tln^ out- 
side, therefore, the Christians would seareely 
number five millions (Gibbon’s proportion, 

[ii, 65], thus comes to the same nwult), or Iohh 
than the Jews, who numbered ovtu' six milliouH, 
of whom one million were in Egypt. In Romo 
in 250 we calculate from Eusebiuh, HE vi, 43. 
11, tliat the Christians rmmberiMl het,\v(‘,<m 40,()()0 
and 50,000 in a city of nearly a milliou, i,e, 
though this px'oportion would bo higher m the 
time of Constantine. In the country dint, riots 
the Christians wore far less numox'ous tlia,n in tlu^ 
towns. 

(Z») Influence, — But what the (Jhristians lacdcfsl 
in nunihers they more than made up by their 
organization, unity, wealth, and driving power. 
In these matters only the Jews could ctpial them, 
but Judaism was hindered by its Law from ever 
becoming an international religion, 'fln^ 
tians, shut off from the pleasures of the worhi, 
had grown immensely rich, while their morality^ 
sobriety, and enthuHiasm wouhl attra<‘t any Htates- 
man who looked deeper than poimlar Vumour. 
For any statesman anxious to infuse neiw life into 
a dying world Christianity had no^ rival except, 
possibly, Mithraisrn, for Neo-Elatonism, idc., Inwl 
no value for the vulgar ; nor must wts ovandook the 
value to tlie statesman of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality (Bunikliardt, op, cit, p. 140). 

III. Personal relation to Christianity. --—The 
personal relation of (jonstantine to (/hristianity 
IS a subject of much imjiortance, as upon its 
decision many questions, both theological and 
ecclesiastical, depend. As to the date of his 
‘ conversion ’ the earliest authorities are contra- 
dictoi'y. Lactant. Instit. Div. vii. 27, a work 
finished before 311, would be conclusive, but the 
passage has been shown by its editor, Brandt 
\CSEL xix. 668), to be an interpolation. Ikiually 
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conclusive would be sentences in the letter of 
Constantine to the bishops at Arles in 314 or 316 
(Op talus Milev. Mon. Vet. [CSEL xxvi. 208]), but 
these probably reflect merely the opinions of j 
Hosius (see infra, IV. {b)). ^os. ii. 29 (cf. Soz. 
ME i. 3) dates the conversion after the execution 
of Cnsi)iis, to the remorse for Avhich he attributes 
it. Foi our part we lirst detect a warmer note as 
to Christianity about 314, in Constantine’s letter 
to Chrestus (Euseb. HE x. 5). As regards his 
whole relation to Christianity, the data are in- 
volved and have been variously interpreted, while 
the dilUculty has been increased by the delay of 
his baptism until his death. The whole problem 
has been rendered additionally obscure by the 
complex imperfect character of Constantine him- 
self — calculating, shrewd, superstitious, often 
cruel, cynical — whose one ^eat instance of con- 
summate foresight alone entitles him to be called 
‘ Great.’ Brieger {Ztschr. f Kirchengesch. iv. 
[1881] 163 If.) and Gibbon make it altogether a 
question of politics ; but, as Bury has pointed out 
(Gibbon, ii. 566), this is to ascribe to Constantine 
a freedom from superstition which, though natural 
in an English deist of the 18th cent., was alto- 
gether unKnown in the 4th. Schiller {op. cit. ii. 
213) believes that his ideal was a syncretistic 
fusion of the best elements of Christianity and 
paganism. But Constantine’s powers of observa- 
tion must have shown him the impossibility of 
any such syncretism ; the refusal of precisely such 
syncretism lay at the root of the whole persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. As a summary of the follow- 
ing survey we incline to think that Constantine at 
(list leaned to toleration for political reasons, as 
a system of balance or equal opportunity for 
heathenism and Christianity ; and that the suc- 
cess of his arms and the identification of his yan- 
q^uished foes with heathenism (cf. Constantine’s 
Oratio ad Sanct. Coctum, 23-26, of which this is 
the concluding thought) led to a policy of self- 
interest passing into an intellectual, pos.sibly even 
a moral, conviction ; with the consequent effort, 
Imt without unstatosmanliko haste, to supplant 
heathenism by Christianity, and in certain direc- 
tions (see infra, V. i) to alter the laws accord- 
ingly. The relapse of his last years was rather 
moral degeneration than any reaction (Burck- 
hardt) towards paganism, while at its best his 
religion was probably a ‘ strange jumble ’ (Niebuhr, 
Horn. Hut., Eng. tr. [1828 ff.] v. 449) of creed and 
superstition. 

(a) In early Zi/e.— That Constantine’s mother 
Helena was a Christian before her divorce has 
been asserted (Theodoret, HE i. 17) ; but Eusebius 
{VC iii. 47) ascribes her conversion to her son. 
While there is no reason to identify his father 
Constantins’ leaning towards Monotheism (Euseb. 
VO i. 17, ii. 49) with a belief in Christianity, it 
is of importance to note his tolerant disposition. 
During the great persecution of Diocletian it was 
only in (Constantins’ provinces of Gaul and Britain 
that there was any safety for Cliristians (Optat. 
Milev. i. 22)/ though even Constantins thouglit it 
well to confoi'm to the edict of Diocletian to 
tiie extent of destroying the churches (Lact. MP 
15, m against Euseb. HE viii. 13. 13). Here and 
there also there were one or two martyrs — not 
micessarily, of course, by Constantins’ orders.^ To 
the tolerant practice and disposition of his father 
we must add the influence of Nicomedia, at the 
I>alace of which Constantine was brought up. The 


1 Spain, where persecutions abounded, was not, as is often 

stilted, m his government, but was under the charge of Datian, 
an officer of Maxirnian. „ . j 

2 For the martyrs in Britain— St. Alban (very doubtful), 

Aaron, and Julms (more doubtful still)— see Bede, ed. 

Plummer, ii. 17-20 ; Haddan-Stubba, CounoxU, Oxford, 1869-78, 
L 6 ; Ilarnack, Expansion, U. 410, n. 4, 


power of the Christians, whose great basilica 
towered up against the jjalace, the fact that, in 
the court itself, Prisca the wife and Valeria the 
daughter of Diocletian, the influential eunuchs 
Dorotheus and Gorgon ins, and Lucian the cham- 
berlain, were Christians (Lact. MP 15), the re- 
sistance of the Christians to Diocletian’s edicts, 
and the chaos produced by attempts to carry- 
out the edicts — all must have impressed him with 
the folly and impossibility of a policy of persecu- 
tion (cf. Constantine’s Oral, ad Sanct. Coet. 25). 
Yet, while in Gaul, his personal cult appears 
to have been that of Aiiollo or the sun-god 
(Eumen. Panegyr. vii. 21), and even late in his 
reign he was still under its influence, so that, 
e.g., his statue at Constantinople was a muti- 
lated sun-god from Athens (cf. infra, V. ii. (c) 

‘ Sunday ’). 

(5) In his struggle with Maxentius. — Humours 
of the persecution in the East under Galerius and 
Maximm Daza would confirm Constantine in his 
conception of its folly and in his policy of tolera- 
tion (Lact. MP 24. 9). He was therefore a willing 
party in signing, with Licinian, Galerius’ edict of 
toleration (30th Apr. 311). In his struggle with 
Maxentius, the plea of Constantine’s invasion was 
the deliverance of Home from his tyranny and 
vices (Euseb. RE ix. 9. 2, VO i. 33 ; Panegyr. 
ix. 4 ; Julian, Oces., ed. Hertlein, pp. 405, 422), 
and the Christians as sueh were tolerably treated 
(Optat. Milev. i. 18). As regards the famous vision 
at the Milvian Bridge opinion will always be 
divided. In our earliest authority (Lact. mP 44, 
written in 314, probably by the tutor of Crispus), 
Constantine was warned in a dream on the night 
before the battle to draw the monogram of Christ 
( upon the shields of his soldiers. 

For the form of the monogram and laharum, see Smith- 
Cheefcham, DCA i. 494. We may note that the laharum 
(derivation unknown), or standard with this monogram, ap- 
pears on Gra 3 CO-Bactrian coins of the 2nd and 1st cent, b.c^ 
and also on Tarantme coins of the 3rd cent. b.c. (cf. Soc. £fJs 
V. 17, and Soz. BB vii. 15, for symbols of the cross as a sign of 
immortality on temples of Isis ; see also Schiller, op. cit. ii. 
205 n. ; Madden, Bum. Chron., 1877, p. 17 ff.). According to E. 
Rapp iX>as Laharum und d. Sonnencultus, Bonn, 1865), there 
is no well-attested use of the laharum as a Christian symbol 
before 323 (see below, p. 78^, top). 

The familiar story is not found in Euseb. HE 
ix. 9, which is silent on the subject, but occurs in 
the later VO i. 28 (cf. also ib. ii. 55 ; Soz. HE i. 4), 
where Eusebius states that Constantine told it him 
‘ long afterwards and conflrmed it with an oath,’ 
but gives no date. The value of this personal state- 
ment is discounted by the silence of Constantine 
in his Orat. ad Sanct. Ooet., where surely of all 
places he would have dilated upon it. Oaths 
with Constantine were also very common. Allow- 
ing for exaggerations in the intervening years, we 
may take it that something external happened, 
possibly a solar halo, which not unfrequently as- 
sumes the form of a cross, ^ and that this was 
interpreted by Constantine as an augury of Divine 
intervention. There is proof of the dream in 
the inscription by the Senate on the arch of Con- 
stantine, dedicated in 315. The ‘instinctu divini- 
tatis’ {OIL vi. 1139) there alleged as the cause 
of victory (cf. Constantine, Orat. ad Sanct. Coet. 
26) has been shown to be original and no later 
addition (cf. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Pome, 
1892, p. 20 f.; Garrucci, in King, op. cit. p. 20). 
Additional proof is found also in the pagan 
Panegyr. ix. (written in 313) ch. 4 ‘ te divina 
prmcepta,’ ch. 11 ‘ tu divino monitus instinctu.’ 
Whether this ‘ caeleste signum,’ as Lactantius, 

1 This explanation was first given by Fabricma {Bih. Grcec. 
vi. 8-29. Stanley {Basteru Church, p. 181) refers to the Aurora 
Borealis of 1848 and its curious popular interpretations ; cf. 
Nazarius, Panegyr. (written in 321), ch. 14, of the hosts in th< 
8k.v in 312-313 that were ‘ the talk of all GauL’ 
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loc. cit., calls it, was a miracle^ brings in con- 
siderations beyond our scope. ^ 

We are told (Euseb. RE ix. 9. 10, 11, T^Oi. 40) 
that, after the victory of the Milvian Bridge, 
Constantine erected at Rome a statue of himself, 
with the spear he usually carried in his right 
hand shaped like a cross. As evidence the FC is 
almost valueless, and Brieger thought that the 
passage in RE was an interpolation. But Eusebius 
mentioned this statue in a speech at Tyre in 314 
(RE X. 4. 16), and this seems to decide its existence 
and the general belief in the East in 314 as to 
Constantine’s position, though the popular Christian 
rumour might not be a correct interpretation of 
the artist’s work,^ The spear-cross was probably 
designedly ambiguous. A more important evidence 
of Constantine’s favour for the Christians is his 
handing over to the Roman bishop (before Oct. 
313 ; see i-n/ra, p. 79*") of the " domus Eaustm,’ a 
palace possibly of his wife, formerly belonging to 
the Lateran family (Gregorovius, Rome in Middle 
Ages [Eng. tr. 1894 fh], i. 88), which became the 
residence of the Bishops of Rome {Lib. Fontif.y ed. 
Duchesne, i. 191). The erection of the churches 
commonly attributed to him (Lateran, St. Peter’s) 
is probably a little later, if we may judge from the 
fact that they were built with pagan spoils (Greg. 
op. cit. i. 92), though the small St. Paul’s {fuori le 
mnri), the foundation of which was wrongly 
attributed to Constantine, would come under the | 
head of the oratories restored after the edict of 
Milan (Duchesne, op. cit. i. 178,^ 195 ; Lanciani, 
op. cit. p. 150 If. ; (^reg. op. cit. i. 100). On the 
whole the evidence of Constantine’s churches in 
Rome (the list of which in the Lib. Fontif. is very 
exaggerated) is inconclusive as to the date of his 
conversion. 

(c) Between S12 and S2S. — After the victory^ of 
the Milvian Bridge, Constantine and Licinian 
promulgated at Milan, in the spring of 313, a 
second edict of toleration — ‘ free liberty to choose 
that form of worship which they consider most 
suitable’ — and restoration of forfeited churches 
and property. 

For this edict see Euseb. RK x. 6, and for its orig-inal 
Latin form, Lact. MP 48 Note the non-committal relij^ious 
references — ‘ Quidquid est divimtatia in aede caelcsti ' Tim 
edict was second to that of Galeriua, to which the * hard 
conditions’ (aipeVets) of § 4 refers. Mason (Persecution of 
I)iocleUan,lS70, p. 327 ff) has exploded the older idea (still 
held in DuB i. 638) that Constantino issued a second ediet of 
toleration at Milan, before the Milvian Bridge, and that this 
was the third. 

But, until 323, Constantine keyit a balance 
between Christianity and licatlnuiism, though 
inclining more and more to tlie fui mcr (see infra, 
IV. (c)). About 317, he selected the Christian 
Lactantius to be the tutor of his son Crispus (b. 
306 [?] ; Jerome, de Vir. III. 80). From 315 onwards, 
pagan emblems (Mars, 'Genius Pop. Rom.,’ Sol) 
disappeared from his coins, and indillerent legends 
(' Beata tranquil litas,’ etc.) took their iilace. This 
period of neutrality was ended by his conflict with 
Licinian. In 319, Licinian had begun to oppress 
the Christians, especially in his army (Workman, 
Fcrsecution in Early CImrch, 1906, p. 187 n,), 
though without nincli bloodshed (Euseb. HE x. 8 ; 
VC i. 49-5C, ii. 1,2; Sozomcn, RE i. 7 ; for a clear 
examination see F. Gorres, Die Licin. Christen- 
verfolgimg, Leijizig, 1875, esp. p. 2911*. To this 
persecution belong the Forty MLartyrs of Sebaste 
[see 0. V, Gebhardt, Acta Mart. Selecta, 1902, 

J H. Newman says on Bccles. Miracles, 1843, p. 103 ff.) 
and de Broglie (op. cit. i 216 ff.) give the beet defence of this 
view 

2 It may be of interest to note that the signs would probably 
be read in Latin — ‘ in hoc signo vinces ’-—and not Greek — tovtw 
vLKo . — as Constantine spoke Latm. The annalists are divided 
on the subject. 

* Of. Eusebius’ mistake (BE vU. 18) of a statue of iEsculapius 
at Paneas for one of Jesus. 


pp. 166-181]). This foolish move gave Constantine 
the opportunity of appearing as the advocate of 
the Christians (323), who \vere really far more 
numerous in Licinian’s domains than in the West. 
The struggle thus became a crusade, and the 
lahar%im was stamped on most coins (Euseb. RE 
X. 9, veil. 6-12 ; Schiller, op. cit. ii. 211 ; Madden, 
Nu7n. Chron., 1877, p. 5311'.). 

{d) From S23 to his death . — After his conllict 
with Licinian, Constantine, according to Eusebius, 
put his hand seriously to the work, forbidding 
pagan sacrilices in geneial (see infra, p. 8b''), ana 
building churches (VO ii. 44-46). But, on the 
whole, his attitude to paganism was cautious, 
though his aveision to the old faith would be 
increased by his unfortunate reception hi heathen 
Rome in 326, which led to his abandoning it for 
Constantinople. After this he seems to have 
increased the privileges of the clergy (Soz. RE 
i. 8, 9), and he rewarded towns that turneil temples 
into churches (Soc. RE i. 18 ; Soz. RE ii. 6), in 
several cases because of immoral rites (cf. Euseb. 
Land. Constant. 8). Many temples were also 
despoiled for the founding of Constantinople, and 
by his expressed wish the new city was tree from 
organized heathenism (Phisob. KG iii. 48). At the 
same time the existing temples of Byzantium — 
Cybele, Castor and Bollux, etc.— wm’c not de- 
stroyed, and the city itself was dedicated to Tyche 
(Fortuna), though without temple services (Zos. ii. 
21 ; Schultze, op. cit. ii. 281 ; for this Ty(ihe, Bury 
refers to a study of J. Strzygowski, ' Die Tycho v. 
Konstant.’ in Analecta (ilraz, 1893). 

By this time Constantine’s ‘ conyersion,’ hitherto 
chielly political, had become an intellectual belief 
in Christianity as an historical religion cape, bio of 
proof (see Constantine’s remarkable smmon, Orat. 

I ad Sanct. Coet., esp. chs. 4, 11, 18, 19, wluu’e the 
Sibyl and Virgil’s 4th Eclogue are appealed to). 
The i*eturn of his aged mother Helena from her 
pilgrimage to Balestinc (undertaken in 326, possi hly 
because of her son’s execution of (hdspn.s), with 
two nails from the Cross, one of which turned 
into the bit of his war-horse,^ led to his founda tioa 
at Jerusalem of the (hmreh of the Holy Seimhdire 
on the site of a temple of Venus (So<*.. RE i. 17 ; 
Euseb. K6' iii. 30), and he also pr(q)ared a form 
of common daily prayer for the army (ihiH(d>. KG’ 
iv. 20). 

Though not even a catcjchumeu, ( ’on:i|,ant/me 
delighted in preaching sermons, in La, tin, to the 
apphuiding <*,io\v(h ; one of these lias Ix^cn pniserved 
to us by Eu.s<*l>iu.s ( K6’ iv. 29). But at the same 
time his ali(m;i.tion from Catholicism towards 
Arianiam was increasing (see Li/ra^ p. HO), helped 
probably liy the death of his motiun* Helena (r. 330 
[Euseb. VO iii. 47] ; buried at Const, an tinopbi [Soe. 
RE i. 17]). The fact that he did not tak<‘ any steps 
either to become a catechumen or to b(‘. baptized 
until he felt near to death, may he explained as 
due either to iiolitical balancing, or to hutk of 
decision, or, more probably, to the IxdtcJ tliat 
baptism, like the heathen lustrations, ensunsl the 
remission of sins, and to the grinving dr(‘ad of 
post-haptismal .sin. lie was lina-lly baptized by 
the Arian bishop EnsebiuB of Nieo'medla (Euseb, 
VC iv. 62-63; J(u*omf‘., Chron., ann, 2353 [in FL 
xxvii. 680]). In tin*, (Jusde Church he has practic- 
ally been (janouized by the title JeraTnio'raXo?, * Etpial 
to the Apostles.’ 

Into the large (juestiori of the advantage or other- 
wise to the Church of GonstantimiV adoption of 

1 Soc. II K i. 17 ; Box. MB ii. 1 ; too cliaract«*fiHtK: to ho an 
invention. But the rest of the chapter—* thf* Im cntinn of the 
Cross’ — imiwt be (lihorcilited owing to Un* comjiij.ic ih^noc* of 
Euseb. PC iii. 26, 30, and ol t.ln* Iti-O. /h/z/Zif/nh’/r ( wni l< n 333 
[in CSEL xxxix. j). The story ih llrnt found lu t;y i il of Jfw uwtlinn 
(b. 316), Bp. ad ConsL 8, the genuineness of whioh l», however, 
doubtful 
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Christianity as the State religion, we cannot enter. 
The familiar lines of Dante {Inferno, xix. 115), 

‘ Ah ! Constantine ’ to how much ill g'ave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee,’ 
have really a wider significance than the false 
donation; and the judgment of Mill {Essay on 
Liberty, ch. 2) deserves to be pondered : * It is a 
bitter thought how dillerent the Christianity of 
the world might have been, had it been adopted 
as the religion of the Empire under the ausiiices of 
Marcus Aurelius, instead of those of Constantine ! * 
For a contrary judgment cf. Newman, Arians, 
1871, p. 248. 

IV. Constantine and the Church. — {a) Relations 
of Church and State. — Nothing was further from 
the intention of Constantine than to abandon to 
the Church any portion of his Imperial prerogative, 
and this determination would be increased by the 
sycophancy of the Court clergy. Into his adoption 
of the new religion he carried all the old Roman 
ideas, for his ‘ conversion ’ was not a revolution in 
tlie political genius of the Empire. Whatever 
crudity there may have been about his religious 
opinions, his views as an official were clear. To 
the Roman governor religion was a dep)artment of 
the civil service. The consequences of this are 
apparent in the after history of the Church. The 
Emperor, it is true, could not be the Pontifex 
Maximus of the new religion— this title, retained 
by Constantine, was dropped by Cratian (Zos. iv. 
36), and in time lapsed to the Bishop of Rome — 
but the new autocracy founded by Diocletian and 
himself (on this see Gibbon, ch. xvii., with Bury's 
appendix) made this of less moment than for the 
early Cicsars. For that matter, the official title of 
the now monarchy was the higher Glens’ (Schiller, 
op. v.it. ii. 33, 34). In consequence, in the Eastern 
Church the Fhiipcror was always the supreme head, 
as his modern representative, the Czar, is to-day ; 
but in the West the abandonment by Constantine 
of Rome for his new capital gave the bishops of 
Rome their great opportunity. 

Thus Constantine and his successors, while giving 
the Church Councils full liberty of discussion, in- 
sisted that their own consent was necessary to con- 
fer validity on the canons ; and they regulated the 
business by Imperial commissioners, often laymen. 
So, at the Council of Arles, Constantine deputed 
Bishop Marinas to preside (Euseb. HE x. 5. 19 ; 
Mansi, ii. 469) ; at the Council of Nice, Bishop 
Hosius of Cordova (on this complicated question 
see DOB i. 168, and, for the Rom. Cath. view, 
Ilefele, Councils, Eng. tr. 1871, i. 37fF.); while at 
the Council of Tyre (335) he sent the consular 
Dionysius as commissioner (Kuseb. VC iv. 42 ; PL 
viii. 562). The doctrine asserted by Constantine 
was never wholly lost even in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was of great inlluence as late as the 
Council of Constance (cf. also Articles of the 
Anglican Church, no. 21). 

{b) Constantine and heresy. — To the Roman 
magistrate religious recnsanciy was tantamount; to 
political disafiection. Constantine and his suc- 
ctissors were therefore driven, almost before the 
ink on the decree of toleration was dry, to deal 
with heresies and schisms within the Church itself. 
To allow the Church to be rent into diverse parties 
would be to destroy the very solidarity and uni- 
versality ('catholic’) which had marked it out to 
the politician from all other religions as destined 
to become supreme. Hence the anxiety of Con- 
stantine to secure the peace of the ' legitimate 
Catholic Church’ (Euseb. HE x. 5. 20). 

(i.) Constantine’s lirst intervention was in regard 
to the Donatists {q.n.). 

For Constantine and the Donatists we have Optafcus Milev. 
M SchiurrtaU Donatist. (written about 376) i. 22 f. ; but Optatus 
la neither complete nor altoj^ether trustworthy. We also 


possess a v-inirib’e re” to*-' of anonymous documents, Decern 
Monuineiiti, a‘ •) > " iv.* hist pertinentia, usually l^und 
up with od o' brl^’ !.■ C. Ziwsa in CSSL xxvl 

[18931 , al > i * '1 IT >:• ■ ’* PA viii. 674 ff.). Certain 

letters of -- > »■ i-i to our knowledg-e. Fora 

critical examination see O. Seeck, ‘Quellen u Urkunden uber 
dm ATifj'npre de« r)Ao.if,c,vv;c: ' m Ztschr /. Kirchengesch. x. [1889] 
r.urj- n 1 I Dossier du donatisnie. Pans, 1889. 

In answer to the appeal of the Donatists (15th 
Apr. 313) forwarded by Anulinus, proconsul of 
Africa, Constantine summoned Cmeilian, bishop of 
Carthage, and the ten accusing bishops to appear 
at Rome before a synod ovei which he instructed 
Pope Miltiades to preside (Euseb. HE x. 5. 18; 
August. Ep. 88, c. Crescon. iii. 81). At the same 
time, prompted by Hosius, bishop of Cordova, he 
gave Csecilian certain marks of his esteem (Euseb. 
HE X. 6). The synod met (2-4 Oct. 313) in ‘the 
casa of Eausta on the Lateran,’ and the decision 
was given against the Donatists (Op tat. op. cit. i. 
23-24 ; Aug. contra Ep. Barmen, i. 10 ; Ep. 43, 5 
[14]). On the further appeal of the Donatists, 
Caecilian was detained at Brescia {ih. i, 26), and 
two bishops were dispatched by Constantine to 
Africa to make inquiries ‘ubi esset Catholica.’ As 
they reported in favour of Csecilian, the Donatists 
pressed the appeal, and Constantine ordered the 
case to be re-tried at Arles (Euseb. HE x. 5. 21 ; 
Optat. op. cit. i. 26 ; Decern Mon. Vet. iii. iv. v,).^ 
About the same time (Feb. 15, 315) a commission 
was apjiointed by Constantine to inquiie into the 
guilt of bp. Felix of Autumni.^ Of the decisions 
of Arles we have only fragmentary evidence (F. 
Maassen, Quellen des canon. Rechts, Graz, 1870, 
p. 188 ffi), and its date, 1st Aug. 314 or 316, is 
uncertain, though probably the latter.® As the 
Donatists were still not satisfied, Constantine 
heard their appeal at Milan (10th Nov. 316; 
Augustine, c. Crescon. iii. 16, 67, 82, iv. 9, ad 
Don. 19, 33, 56), and confirmed the decisions of the 
Councils (August. Brev. coll. Garth, d. iii. c. 12 If., 
contra Ep. Parm. i. 11 ; cf. PL viii. 750). Con- 
stantine thereupon issued edicts confiscating the 
churches of the Donatists (August. Ejn 105, 2, 9 ; 
88, 3), though within a few years (5th May 321) he 
adopted a policy of toleration or indifference 
(Optatus, Dec. Mon. Vet. viii., Brev. iii. 40, 42; cf. 
Aug. ad Don. 56, Ep. 141, 9). 

(ii.) As regards other heretics, Eusebius (EG iii 
63-65) tells us of his zeal against ‘ Novatians, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulians ’ (ie. followers 
of Paul of Sarnosata), those ‘ who are called 
Cataphrygians ’ {i.e. Montanists) and the confisca- 
tion of their meeting-places to ‘ the Catholic 
Church.’ Thus, as Eusebius puts it, ‘ the savage 
beasts were driven to flight.’ Constantine’s refusal 
to ‘ heretics ’ of the privileges granted to the Church 
became part of the law of the Em^Jire {Cod. TJi. 
xvi 5- 1 ; Cod. Just, i 5. 1 ; in 326). 

(iii.) To the greater Arian difficulty which 
distracted the Eastern Church [see art. Amanism, 
vol. i. p. 777] the attention of Constantine seems 
to have been drawn about the year 319. As a 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
Anus’ cause, Constantine, in the hope of ending 
the dispute, first sent his confidential adviser 
Hosius, bishop of Cordova, to Bishop Alexander of 
Alexandria and the presbyter Arius, with a char- 
acteristic letter begging them to lay aside ‘ this 
insignificant subject of controversy’ and co-operate 

1 If no. V. is genuine, it was either dictated by Hosius or 
shows interpolations. It does not seem to the present writer 
that it can be safely used with reference to Constantine’s 
character and Christianity at this period. 

2 This IS the (‘orrect form, not Aptungi. For the text of this 
trial see Dev. Mon Vet. ii., in CSMJj xxvi. 197, and for its date 
L- Duchesne, op. cit. p. 644 

So Seeck, op. cit. ; but Duchesne, op. cit. p, 640, argues for 
314 ; time for the events seems to the present writer to demand 
the later dace. For the decisions see Dec. Mon. Vet. iv. {CSEh 
xxvl. 206), also in PL viii 818 ; August. Ep. 43. For the 
council see PL viii. 816 ; Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. i. ISO £f. 
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with him in restoring unity (Euseh. VQ ii. 64- 
72). As this failed, Constantine, on the advice of 
Hosius (Sulpic. Severus, Chron, ii. 40, 5 ed. Halm in 
CSEL i.), summoned a Council which met at 
Nicaea (19th June-25th Aug. 325). The ‘ecu- 
menical ’ {oIkovjjl4v7j, i.e. ‘ of the Empire/ cf. Lk 2^ and 
CJL, passim) character of the Council — about 10 
bishops from the West, and 308 from the East 
(Athanasius, ad A fros, 2 ; cf. Soe. HE i. 9) — and 
its importance alike mark the beginning of a new 
era for Christianity. Its controversies do not 
concern us ; but for our present purpose it should 
be noted that the influence of Constantine for peace 
was considerable (Theod. HE i. 11), that the 
Council was summoned in his name (Euseb. VO iii. 
6), that Constantine presided at the opening (ib. 
iii. 10 ff.) and addressed it at its close iii. 21), 
and that he communicated its decision to the 
Church of Alexandria (Soc. HE i. 9). Hut in 328 
there was a change of policy. Whether owing to 
the influence of his sister Constantia, the widow 
of Licinian, who had herself been influenced by 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, or because Constantine 
was now more in touch with the speculative East 
than in his earlier years, he sought a less stringent 
enforcement of Nicene doctrine. The Arianizing 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had been banished at 
the close of the Council, now reappeared and gained 
the Emperor’s ear. The result was seen in the 
deposition of Athanasius (cf. vol. ii. p. 169, or 
W. Bright in JDCB i. 186) by the Council of Tyre 

(335) , his banishment by Constantine (336) to 
Treves, the rehabilitation of Arius by Constantine 
(Soc. HE i. 26), and the order that he should be 
received back into fellowship at Constantinople 

(336) . The death of Constantine left the Arian 
trouble to his successors, under whom Arianism 
became still more identified with Court circles. 

We may point out that Constantine’s whole 
poli^ as regards heresy and unity fastened upon 
the Church for sixteen hundred years a policy of 
intolerance. The result was soon seen in the case 
of Priscillian (see Priscillianism). 

(c) Endowments ,^ — The supposed ‘Donation of 
Constantine,’ all-important historically as this 
falsehood proved, need not detain us. It carried 
with it the story of Constantine’s leprosy, and 
baptism by Sylvester at Home. 

The story will be found in PL vui. 567-578. Its date was pro- 
bably the 8th century- In 1229 two men who ventured to doubt 
its genuineness were burnt at Strassburg, and as late as 1533 it 
was deemed heresy to dispute it (Lea, Inqmsition %n Middle 
Ages^ 1^8, in. 568 n.). Its overthrow by L. Valla (m JDonat. 
Cov^t, Declam, in Brown, Fascic. Rerum Bxpetend. [16901 i. 
132) was one of the first results of the Renaissance. 

The benefactions of Constantine were, however, 
considerable. For instance, he sent Csecilian, 
bishop of Carthage, 3000 foll&s (0oXXe?s), or purses, 
%,&. nearly £18,000 (Euseb. HE x. 6 ; cf. FC7iv. 28). 
Great sums were also spent on the building of 
churches (Euseb. HE x. 2. 3. 4), especially at Jeru- 
^lem (Holy Sepulchre [Euseb. VO iii. 34-401), 
Bethlehem {ih. 43), Nicomedia {ih. 50), and Rome. 
Of his benefactions to the great basilicas at Rome 
we possess a list that seems authentic {EL viii. 
pStf.), though many of the gifts mentioned are 
later accumulations (Duchesne, Lib. Pont, i. Introd. 
p. 152). Of great importance from another stand- 
pomt IS his order of fifty copies of the Scriptures 
^®^Dly described and of a portable size ’ (Euseb. 

W Influence of Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity upon legislation.— The following are 
the most important evidences of the growth, during 
the reign of Constantine, of specifically Christian 
laws or of the influence of Christian sentiment. 

1. MORALS.— {a) Slaves. — There was no aboli- 
tion of slavery ; this was not a burning question I 
m the Early Church. But slaves condemned to I 


games or to the mines must not be branded in the 
face, ‘which is fashioned in the likeness of the 
Divine beauty’ {Cod. Th. ix. 40. 2, March 315; 
PL viii. 119). In dividing estates, families of 
slaves must not be separated {Cod. Th. ii. 25, in 
334 ; PL viii. 376). Masters must not kill or 
wantonly torture their slaves {Cod. Th. ix. 12, 
chs. 1, 2 in 319 and 326 ; Cod. Just. ix. 14; PL 
viii. 161). But the wording of this last law left 
many loopholes of escape, while fugitive slaves 
must not only be given up {Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4, in 
317 ; PL viii. 150), but could be examined by 
torture {Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4. 6, in 317 and 333) or 
deprived of a foot {ib. vi. 1. 3, undated). The 
abolition of crucifixion (Soz. HE i. 8) and the 
breaking of legs (Aur. Victor, Cces. 41) would 
chiefly apply to slaves. But the illegality of 
Christians being held as slaves by Jews (Euseb. 
VC iv. 27 ; Cod. Th. xvi. 9. 1, 2, 4, xvi. 8. 6 ; cf. 
Cod. Just. i. 10) witnessed rather to the growing 
hatred of the Jews (cf. Cod. Th. xvi. 8. 1 ; Cod. 
Just. i. 9. 3 ; PL viii. 130, in Oct. 315). 

(5) Gladiators. — Gladiatorial shows were pro- 
hibited in 325 {Cod. Th. xv. 12. 1 ; PL viii. 293 ; 
Cod. Just. xi. 44; cf. Euseb. VC iv. 25 ; Soc. HE 
i. 18), though the law was certainly not enforced 
in Italy. That at Constantinople there were never 
any gladiatorial shows may be ascribed to the 
influence of Christianity, when we remember Con- 
stantine’s bloody slaughters at Trbves in his early 
life (Eumen. Paneg. 12). 

(c) Adultery y etc. — (1) Concubinage was dis- 
allowed for married men ( Cod. Just. v. 26 in 326 ; 
cf. Digest, i. 25. 7). (2) Rape, etc., was to be 

severely punished, the woman, even if not a con- 
senting party, by disinheritance ; abettors, if 
slaves, by burning, if freemen, by banishment 
{Cod. Th. ix. 23. 1 ; PL viii. 195-198, in April 320). 

{d) Children, debtors, etc. — (1) Poor parents were 
forbidden to kill their infant children, the care of 
whom was henceforth to be an Imperial charge 
{Cod. Th. xi. 27. 1, 2 ; for Italy first in 315 [PL viii. 
121], then for Africa and other provinces in 322 
[PL viii. 236]). The Christian sentiment of this 
law (cf. Lactant. Instit. vi. 20) is more obvious 
than its correct political economy. Exposure of 
children was not forbidden until 374 {Cod. Just. 
viii. 51. 2, ix. 16. 7), The growing poverty of the 
Empire alone was responsible for Constantine’s 
allowing the sale of infant children by poor people 
{Cod. Th. V. 8. 1 ; v. 7. 1, in 329 and 331 ; cf. Cod. 
Just. iv. 43)~a practice forbidden in 294 by Dio- 
cletian {Cod. Just. I.C.). (2) Illegitimate children 

were legitimized by after-wedlock in the case of 
free-born women {Cod. Just. v. 27. 1, 5, in 336; 
cf. PL viii. 387-389). (3) Debtors must not be 

scourged, or, except in special cases, imprisoned 
{Cod. Th. xi. 7. 3, in Feb. 320; PL viii. 189). 
Prisoners were not to be confined without air and 
light, or with ‘chains that cleave to their bones,’ 
or to be imprisoned before trial {Cod. Th. ix. 3. 1, 
2 ; Cod. Just. ix. 4. 1, 2, in 320 and 326 ; PL viii. 
199, 299). 

ii. Clergy and Christian worship.— { a) 
The ‘Catholic’ clergy were freed from the dis- 
charge of civil duties {Cod. Th. xvi. 1, 2, in Nov. 
313, Oct. 319; PL viii. 102, 180), but in July 320 
the abuse of this led to its restriction {PL viii. 
200), as was also the case in June 326 {Cod. Th. 
xvi. 2, 6 ; PL viii. 314). (6) Exception was made 

to the lex Papia Poppcea against celibacy in 
favour of the clergy, thus allowing them to in- 
Imrit {Cod. Th. xvi. 2. 4). (c) Public works and 

the sitting of the courts were forbidden on Sundays, 
‘dies solis’ {Cod. Th. ii. 8. 1 ; Cod. Just. iii. 12. 2, 
in July 321 ; PL viii. 224 ; note the balanced ‘ dies 
solis,’ which would suit Mithraism also), {d) Manu- 
missions were permitted to be solemnly made in 
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churches as well as in temples {Cod. Th. xvi. 2. 4, 
iv. 7. 1;^ Cod. Just. i. 13. 1, 2, in 316 and Ap. 321; 
PL viii. 214 f.). As these manumissions were 
made on Sundays, and especially at Easter, Chris- 
tianity became associated in the public mind with 
the release of slaves. 

^ iii. Fagan worsrip and rites.— { a) Prohibi- 
tion of pagan sacrifices in general (Euseb. VC ii. 
44, 45, IV. 23, 25). 

That there was such a law may be inferred from Cod. Th. xvi. 
10. 2, ‘ law of our divine Father,* but it was certainly not carried 
out in the West, where the progress of Christianity was but 
slow (S- Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the W. 
Empire, 1898, vol. i. ch. i. ; cf. A. Beugnot, Hist, de la destruc- 
tion du paganisms [Paris, 1835], i. 106 ff.). Moreover, Con- 
stantine more than once proclaimed liberty to the pagans to 
enjoy their temples (Euseb. VC ii. 56, 60 ; Constant. Orat. ad 
Sanct. Coat. 11 ; cf. Libanius [c. 384], Orat. pro Templis [ed. 
Foerster], iii. xxx ; Symmachus, Ep. x. 4). The question is well 
discussed in de Broglie (pp. cit. i. 446-451). Beugnot {op. cit. 
i. 100) takes the prohibition to refer to nocturnal and private 
sacrifices only. 

(b) The re-enactment, Feb. and May 319, of the 
law of Tiberius against divination {Cod. Th. ix. 16. 
1, 2; FL viii. 155, 162). In Dec. 319 the con- 
sultation of haruspices was allowed when public 
buildings were struck by lightning {God. Th. xvi. 
10. 1 ; PX viii. 202). 

Litkraturb. — ( a) Sources. — The estimate we form of Con- 
stantine depends chiefly upon the value we attach to the 
conflicting authorities. Some of the Latin sources may con- 
veniently be read in Migne, PL viii., ‘Opera Constantini * ; but, 
as this is both incomplete and uncritical, and contains much 
that is false, it should be used with care, especially as regards 
Constantine’s correspondence. For the Life of Constantine we 
gain most from the following : The Panegyrists, inflated Gallic 
orations delivered on state occasions, but with a valuable 
residuum of fact. Two, delivered in 307 and 313, are of un- 
known authorship, three are probably by Eumenius (297, 310, 
311), and one byhTazarius (321); in Migne, PL viii. 681 ff-, or, 
better, A. Bahrcn’s XII Panegyrici Lai. (1874), to which 
edition references have been made by number and chapter. 
Another work of special pleading, though from a different 
standpoint, is the de Mortthus Persecutorum (best ed. by S. 
Brandt, in CSEL xxvii. [1897]). This work, ascribed in the MS 
to an unknown L. Caacilius, was attributed before the close of 
the 4th cent., e.g. by Jerome in 393 {de Vir. Jllust. SO), to L. 
Csecilius Firmianus Lactanti*us. The genuineness of this ascrip- 
tion has been assailed by his editor, S. Brandt {SWAW cxxv. 
[1892]), and justified by Bury (Gibbon, li. 531-532). The date is 
probably about 815. Of the works of Eusebius of Caesarea, the 
HE, published early in 326, is of great value, but the Vita 
Constantini { VC) in four books, written between 337 and 340, is a 
pious eulogy (see Socrates, HE i. 1) rather than serious history 
(best ed of Eusebius by Hemichen [1868-70] ; good Eng. tr. 
by McGiffert and Richardson [New York, 1890]) Of con- 
temporary non-Christian writers we may mention Constantine’s 
secretary Eutropius, Brevianum ab urbe condita (ed. F. Ruehl, 
1887, or H. Droysen in MGH ii. [1878]). A most valuable source 
is the anonymous fragment first printed by H. Valois, hence 
called Anonymus Valesii (best ed. by Mommsen in Chronica 
Mi 7 iora, MGH [1892] i. 7-11). As the clerical passages in it 
have been shown by Mommsen {op. cit. pref. p. 6) to be inter- 
polations from Orosius, it was probably written before the 
establishment of Christianity. The valuable contemporary 
pagan history of Praxagoras is known to us only in a brief 
summary of Photius (in C. Muller, FHG iv. 2 [Pans, 1851]). 

Of later writers we may single out Eunapius of Sardis (347- 
414). His History (ed. C. Muller, ih. iv. 7-56) was one of the 
mam sources of the anti-Christian Zosimus, whose History (ed. 
L. Mendelssohn, 1887) was written towards the close of the 5th 
cent., and is of great value in spite of its bias. The Oration on 
Constantine of Julian the Apostate (ed. F. C. Hertlein, 1876-76) 
is always of value for what it concedes. Ammianus Marcellinus 
[b. 330) in his great work Res Gestoe (ed. V. Gardthausen, 1874, 
Eng. tr. Ph. Holland, 1609), though a pagan, treats Christianity 
without bitterness. Another important source is the Chronicon 
Paschale (ed. T. Mommsen in MGH i. [1892] 199 ff.). Of the 
Christian historians, Socrates {HE) and Sozomen {HE), who 
both wrote about 440, add little to Eusebius, while the later 
Greek chroniclers may safely be neglected. For Constantine 
and the Donatists see supra IV. b. (1), p. 79. 

The Laws of Constantine, an important source, must be 
studied in the Codes cf Theodosius and Justinian, especially 
the former. As the Code of Theodosius is very bulk^- (ed. 
Godfrey, with valuable commentaries, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1736-45 ; 
also ed. Han el, Bonn, 1842), the student may content himself 
with the chronological excerpts in Migne, PL viii. 92-400. For 
the Code of Justinian reference should be made to the ed. of 
P. Krueger (Berlin, 1877). Almost as important as the written 
sources is the evidence of Constantine’s coins and medals. 
The value of these has been well brought out by Schiller {op. 
dt. infra). For further study reference may be made to the 
well-known works of H. Cohen, Descr. hist, des monnaies 
fr apples sous Vampire romain (Pans, 1863); J. Eckhel, Doct. 
yum. Vet. vol. viii (Vienna, 1797). Garrucci’s Numismatica 
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Constantiniana (Rome, 1856) does not seem to be in the Brit 
Mus. (1910), but is partly translated in C. W. King, Early 
Christian Numismatics (Lond. 1873). M. Madden’s ‘Chris- 
tian Emblems on the Coins of Constantine the Great ’ [m the 
Numismatic Chronicle, London, 1877—78) is of great value. 

{b) Recent writers. — Constantine nas been treated with 
great fullness in all Church Histories and Dictionar m (the art, 
by J- Wordsworth in Smith’s DCB is of special value), and in 
numerous monographs. (For a good list of cbese up to 1890 
see Richardson’s Introd, in Schaff, Ante-Nicene Library, 

* Eusebius,’ pp. 465—465.) The following works are essential 
for the general history : E. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Bury <1896 ; new 
edition, 1910 ff.), with valuable notes and appendixes ; and 
H. Schiller, Gesch. d. rom. Kaiserzeit, 2 vols. (Gotha, 1887). 
Of special monographs mentioned in this study the following 
may be singled out : J. Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantin's des 
Grossen (Basel, 1853 ; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1880); O. Seeck, Gesch. 
des Untergangs der antxken Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1895-1901); 
V. Schultze, Gesch. d. Untergangs d. gr.-rom. Heidentums, 

2 vols. (Jena, 1887-92) Of older works, the conservative 
J. V. A. de Broglie, L'Eglise et Vempvre rom. au ive sitcle, 

3 vols. (Paris, 1856), A. P. Stanley, Eastern Church^ (1876; 
brilliant portrait of Constantine), and G. Boissier’s La Fin du 
paganisme, 2 vols. (Paris, 1891), should not be overlooked. 

H. B. Workman. 

CONSUMPTION (Economic). — Since The 
Wealth of Nations gave the consumer rather than 
the producer or the merchant the first right to 
consideration, questions relating to consumption 
have always been prominent in Economies, though, 
especially in English books, they have not been 
formed into a separate branch of doctrine. It was 
thought that general questions about desire and 
utility were matter for Ethics, and should have a 
place in the preface, but not in the body, of Econ- 
omics. This is still a common view, even when it 
is held that ‘a true theory of consumption is the 
keystone of political economy’ (Keynes, Scope and 
Method ofFolit. Econ., Lond. 1891, p. 107). And the 
special or more practical questions of consumption 
are then taken up under the familiar heads of 
production (q.v.), distribution {q.v.), and public 
finance or policy. The glace which the general 
doctrine of consumption is now likely to hold is 
due to a better systematizing of the matter of 
Economics — as a science rather than into a series of 
co-ordinate divisions. The theory of value is made 
the centre, and from it come two questions, viz. the 
conditions of demand and the conditions of supply. 
The question of demand is that of consumption. 

Its topic is utility, and its cardinal notion the 
Law of Diminishing Utility. An object or service 
has utility so far as it satisfies a desire. When 
bought it is bought for its utility ; when consumed 
it is only the utility that is destroyed ; when pro- 
duced it is utility that is given to it. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility is : other things 
being equal, there is always a point beyond which 
the utility of a commodity diminishes for eve^ 
additional quantity of it that one possesses. It 
might be called the Law of Diminishing Desire. 
Its basis is the familiar fact that as a desire 
becomes satisfied it becomes exhausted for the 
time being. This is true not merely of appetites, 
but of higher desires whose satisfaction begets 
others. And it is true for indirect consumption 
(when commodities are used as means of produc- 
tion) as well as for direct consumption (when they 
directly satisfy a desire). Simple though the law' 
is, it has (1) an important theoretical use, and (2) 
still more important practical applications. 

I. Theoretically it accounts for the price which 
a buyer is willing to pay — {a) for different quanti- 
ties of the same goods, and {h) for different goods, 
and so it accounts (c) for the prices that have to be 
paid in any market. 

{a) The first case is directly contemplated in the 
law, and is best illustrated in the price that one 
is willing to pay for any necessary commodity. 
Necessaries have the^ greatest utility because they 
are necessary, and in the pinch of famine they 
command the highest prices. But beyond a certain 
: quantity they are not necessary, and then their 
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utility is limited "by the simple desire of consuming 
them. As this desire becomes satisfied, the 
pleasure in consuming diminishes, and with it 
the utility of the commodity, till it vanishes alto- 
gether, because the desire is satisfied. 

{b) Similar considerations are apparent when we 
ask what ^ve are wulling to pay for different com- 
modities. It depends, of course, on our desires. 
But the interest of the question is that these are 
in cornpetition, since we cannot satisfy them all 
even if we had the means ; and the special 
economic interest of the question is that our means 
are limited. It is the question how a given income 
is spent. And in terms of the general law we 
have these two answers : (1) every one seeks to 
secure the greatest Total Utility from his income, 
and (2) he does this by looking to the Marginal 
Utility of his various purchases in order to make 
it equal in them all. The first statement is obvious, 
but the second needs explaining. By marginal 
utility is meant the utility of any commodity, or 
quantity of it, that a buyer is just willing to take 
at a certain price. His debate with himself is 
always whether he could do better with his 
shilling now or in the future ; and, if he buys and 
regrets, it is always because he might have had a 
greater utility for his shilling if he had bought 
something else with it, or if he had kept it. To 
spend well is not to buy the same degree of utility 
with every shilling, for infinite or necessary utilities 
are usually cheap. The difference between the 
price for which one gets them, and the price that 
one would be willing to pay for them, is called 
tae Consumer’s Surplus. 

These notions of surplus utility, total utility, 
and marginal utility are most clearly presented in 
diagram. Por every commodity there can be drawn 
a curve representing all three. The shape of the 
curve is different for difierent commodities and 
for difierent consumers ; but in accordance with 



the general law of diminishing utility it shows ir 
all cases a more or less regular fall in utility wit! 
every addition to the quantity bought. Annexec 
IS the general curve for any necessary commodity, 
On O ^ Q're marked the units of quantity bought, 
and so of the price paid ; and the diminishing areas 
drawn on them represent the diminishing utilities, 
representing the infinit€ 
having equal bases, 
their difference may be represented by their height 
and a curve drawn as in tlie figure. If a consumed 
buys 7 units, the marginal utility is that of the 


last portion, and he makes this his marginal pur- 
chase, because for the same unit of money he 
expects a greater utility of spending it on some- 
thing else than on an eighth unit of this commodity. 
The total utility is represented by the total area 
of the figure, and the surplus utility by the area 
AY y a. Taking all his purchases into account, it 
is clear that he will have nothing to regret (except, 
of course, the nature of his desires) if his marginal 
purchases have all an equal degree of utility. For 
he will thus have the greatest total utility from 
his income. 

(c) A commodity has a different marginal utility 
for different consumers, the difference being due 
to the difference in their incomes and their desires. 
Hence with every price at which a commodity is 
offered there corresponds a certain demand ; and, 
in general, the greater the price the less the 
demand, and the less the price the greater the 
demand. It is in expectation of a sufficient de- 
mand at a profitable price that commodities are 
produced, and. it is on the correctness of his expecta- 
tions, and not on the cost of production, tliat a 
producer relies for his price and profit. This is 
the essential consideration in the familiar law of 
supply and demand which accounts for all values 
that are fixed bj competition (q.v.), 

2 . As the ultimate aim of economic effort is to 
consume what is produced, the practical questions 
regarding consumption may run into great detail ; 
and their answers easily run to one-sidedness if 
the questions are not systematic. This is seen 
in the conflict of popular opinions about the 
spending of the rich. It would be hard to say 
whether people approve more of the rich man who 
spends much, and so spreads his wealth, or of the 
rich man who spends little, and appears, there- 
fore, not to give work to others. And whatever 
may be^ thought of the spendthrift, the miser, and 
the philanthropist as individuals, there is great 
diversity of opinion about the first two, and some 
about the philanthropist, as members of the body 
economic. And not all professional economists 
appear to have reconcilea the truth in the two 
opposite statements that ‘ demand for commodities 
is not demand for labour,’ and that ‘want of work 
is due to under-consumption.’ 

The aim of economic organization and effort is, 
under conditions, to produce the greatest total 
utility ; and, if we ask how economic progress is 
to be estimated, we ask the conditions on which 
this total utility depends. First it depends on the 
quantily and quality of wealth produced, and so 
on the full and the most efficient use of the labour 
and the natural and acquired resources of a country. 
And m looking at the economic progress of a 
country we are apt to look no further tlian at the 
amount and quality of wealth that is thus pro- 
duced, and at its distribution with a view to 
further production. But the amount of utility in 
I wealth depends on the intensity and variety of the 
desires for whose satisfaction the wealth is con- 
sumed. This is the head under which all practical 
questions of consumption find their place. It is 
conveniently divided into two by considering, first, 
the satisfaction of desires that all seek to satisfy, 
and then the satisfaction of other desires. Kegard- 
ing the former, it is apparent that the total utility 
from ^ a country’s proauce is greater when the 
margin at which the very poor cease to purchase 
is extended, and the margin of others is contracted 
so as to exclude waste and gluttony. A country 
of great houses and vile hovels is so far not making 
so much of its wealth as one where the houses are 
less great and the hovels less vile. 

But it is when we turn from more or less neces- 
sary desires that we see the complexity of the ques- 
tion that may be organized from the point of view 
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of consumption. It is here that there is the nearest 
connexion between Economics and Ethics. The 
moral ideal is that of complete living, and requires 
a character having variety and depth of interests or 
desires, quite as much as one having these in unity 
or system, and so in harmony. In economic pro- 
gress there must he this variety and depth if the 
utility of wealth is to grow with its increase ; and 
an obvious point is that many desires — most of the 
highei desires, intellectual, aesthetic, and social — 
are very little destructive of utility. The cost of 
creating them, t,g. by education, is greater than 
the cost of gratifying them, and is therefore much 
the more important consideration. The most de- 
structive desires need no learning. 

It is also obvious from the nature of consumption 
that no comment on an economic system can be 
more severe than that it makes, or even lets, the 
poor grow poorer while the rich grow richer. The 
comment is often made, but it is made mainly on 
the erroneous ground that the gain of one must 
always be the loss of another. It has not been 
true in fact of our present economic system 
(see Distribution) ; still the comment might 
with advantage be more absurd on the face of it. 
From the same point of view it would be a very 
adverse comment on the progress of invention if it | 
could still be said that the labourer has not been | 
spared any of the severity and exhaustion of i 
muscular work that he had before the revolution 
in industry . For nothing tells more against a 
wealth of life. But, on the contrary, the saving in 
mere hardness of toil has been one of the best 
fruits of invention (see Production). 

While there is ground for charging defects in 
consumption not to thriftlessness merely, but to 
the bad distribution of wealth and the struggle to 
have rather than to enjoy, there is a source that 
is at least as serious. So long as individual wealth 
is devoted to the service of a few desires, its in- 
crease must be consumed with diminishing utility. 
Luxury is for the most part such a spending, both 
when it is for self-indulgence and when it is for 
ostentation (see Luxury). But the evil is not so 
much in the presence of luxury as in the absence 
of the desire for better things. The pursuit of 
wealth has been far more eager than the pur- 
suit of desires wherewith to give it the fullest 
utility. There is not yet any general belief that 
they can become so absorbing as those that need 
no learning. The common view of education is 
much more concerned with giving power to acquire 
than power to enjoy; and we are all children 
enough to enjoy no property of a thing so much as 
that it is our own. Such reflexions do not point 
bo a want of progress but to the long way to go, 
and to the fundamental way in which economic 
depends on moral progress. 

The statistics of consumption that have most 
practical interest are concerned with the expendi- 
ture of small incomes. There are two methods of 
collecting them. One, the ‘ intensive ’ method, 
makes a minute study of individual families and 
their mode of life. It is most completely repre- 
sented in the work of Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
school. Examples of it — though not so minute — 
are to be found in Booth, Life and Labour of the 
People in London (1889-97) ; Bo wn tree, Poverty 
(1901) ; and in Family Budgets (1896), collected by 
members of the Economic Club. The other, the 
^ extensive ’ method, looks rather to the quantity 
of its facts. Its chief expositor was Ernst Engel 
(1821-1896), who formulated a law, usually called 
Engel’s Law, of which the main part is that as 
income rises the proportion of it spent on food 
diminishes. And later statistics from ^ various 
countries give a general support to his view that 
this proportion may be used as a comparative 


measure of well-being, viz. the higher the pro- 
portion of earnings spent on food, the poorer a 
community, and any class in a community. An 
excellent example of the method is to be found 
in the U.S. Bulletin for 1903 of the Bureau of 
Labour. ‘ The figures of income and expendi- 
ture furnished in detail by 2567 families in 33 
States, representing the leading industrial centres 
of the country, comprise the material for the 
detailed study of the cost of living. Certain 
data which do not enter so much into detail were 
collected in regard to the cost of living in 25,440 
families.’ For the United Kingdom the Board of 
Trade carried out an inquiry, and published an 
interesting memorandum on it in its Second 
Series of Memoranda with reference to British and 
Foreign Trade (1904), and within the last few 
years it has published extensive Beports on the 
Cost of Living of the Working Classes in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom (1908), of 
Germany (1908), of France (1909), and of Belgium 
(1910). The German Imperial Statistical Office 
published in 1909 a report on the cost of living of 
892 families with a small income. A full account 
of it will be found in the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labour ^ May 1910. 

Literature. — A general treatment of the statistics of con- 
sumption is given in R. Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics 
(=pt. ii. of Science of Statistics), Lond. 1899, with a biblio- 
gpraphical note on p. 19 ; and a fuller treatment and note are 
to be found in art. ^Konsumtionsbudget’ in J. Conrad’s 
Handwoirterbuch der Staatswissenschaften^, Jena, 1900. There 
IS a ‘ Bibliogiaphy of Studies on the Cost of Living’ in the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, May 1910. 

W. Mitchell. 

CONTEMPT. — This word is used either {a) in 
the subjective sense of the act of despising, or 
(b) objectively of the condition of being despised. 
In illustration of (<z), Murray s.v.) quotes 

from Marbeck’s Book of Motes (158U the following 
passage : * Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three 
things ; for either wee contemne onelie in minde 
... or lastlie when we adde words or deedes, 
which have ignominie or contumelie ioined with 
them.’ One of the most familiar usages of the 
word is in the technical expression ‘conteinpt of 
court,’ as referring to any failure to recognize or 
obey the ruler of a court of justice or other legal 
authority. In the passive sense (5), the expression 
* bring into contempt ’ may be adduced ; more 
rare is the use of * a contempt ’ as equivalent to 
‘ an object of contempt ’ (Gn 38^* AVm). 

I. Terminology. — In the primitive ages the 
superiority of the physically strong over the 
physically weak was accompanied by a feeling 
of scorn, which readily reflected itself in speech. 
The defeat of a foe, or the successful out-svitting 
of inferior skill or cleverness by force of arms or 
cunning, tended to create a vocabulary of con- 
tempt (see art. BOASTING for similar phenomena). 
The word (‘coward’) in Homer came to 

mean ‘ worthless ’ and ‘ insignificant ’ (cf. the 
apostrophe d deCKi, ‘ poor creature ’). All lan- 
guages exhibit the interjectional forms of con- 
tempt. Sometimes the same monosyllabic ex- 
clamation is used to express other emotions, so 
that its exact force can be determined only by the 
context (cf . ‘ tush I ’ ‘ pish 1 ’ ‘ pshaw I ’ or Lat. phy 
OT phu). There are also dissyllabic words such as 
atat (or attat) in Latin, obd (Mk 15^®, of derisive 
joy or horror), ‘ avaunt I ’ and the like. Then we 
have phrases like is Kopa/cas of Greek comedy, and 
I in malam crucem of Plautus and Terence. These 
suggest obvious analogies in English and other 
languages. Argumentative scorn expresses itself 
in the Latin use of scilicet^ ironical or contemptu- 
ous assertion of what is obviously false (cf. nisi 
vero). More obvious still, as exhibiting the feeling 
of scorn or disgust, is the opprobrious apostrophe 
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common to all languages (cf. career, crux, pati- 
buhiyn, paKd [Mt 5^], jmcjpd ‘ ‘ cur/ 

* cullion ’ [Shakespeare, Taming of Shrew, iv. ii. 
20], ‘ geek and gull ’ [Twelfth Night, V. i. 351], 
‘ John-a-dreams ’ [Hamlet, ll. ii. 595], ‘ zed ’ [Lear, 
n. ii. 69, a term of contempt, because last letter in 
the alphabet], et hoc genus omne), * The Philistine 
said to David, Am I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves V (IS 17^) ; cf. ‘ After whom dost 
thou pursue ? after a dead dog, after a flea ’’(IS 
2414 ), < Eastern street dog is a type of all 

that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and 
contemptible’ {HDB, s.v, ‘Dog’). 

Both in the Heb. of the OT and in the Greek 
of the NT the verbal forms expressing various 
degrees of scorn, derision, or disparagement are 
remarkably rich. In the OT we find ua and nn 
[original meaning dub.] ; with the root idea of 
rejection ; pf? where the idea of scorn is connected 
with the mimicry of a foreigner’s speech ; and 
pi 2 ^, ‘ smile.’ In the NT we have drt/xc£^aj, dderiia, 
Karatppovdcj, irepicppovdia, ^Xi-yajp^co, and the 
expressive dK/jLVKT7jplt<>>- (Lk 16^^ 23®® = ‘ turn up the 
nose at’). The mimetic or descriptive verb is as 
conspicuous in exhibiting the feeling of disgust as 
in other cases (cf. ‘ strut,’ ‘ swagger ’) ; and the 
word iKfjiVKT7]pl^<j} recalls Shakespeare’s ‘ I will bite 
my thumb at them ’ [Romeo and Juliet, i. i. 48 f., 
a contemptuous action for beginning a quarrel) ; 
‘to give her the avaunt,’ f.e. to send her away 
contemptuously [Henry VIII. Ii. iii. 10) ; or Pistol’s 
expression [2 Hen, IV. v. iii. 124), ‘ Fig me, like 
the bragging Spaniard ’ (thumb thrust between 
first and second fingers as a mark of contempt and 
insult). The word ifiTratKTTjs (2 P 3®, Jude ; in 
2 P 3® ifi.Traiiyfji.ovii is also found) suggests rather 
more obviously external act or gesture than Kara- 
(ppovTjriis (Ac 13^^). It may be noted in passing 
that contempt takes in literature the form of 
satire, in art that of caricature (see art. ‘ Satire ’ 
in EBr^ and ‘ Caricature ’ in EBr^^), 

From Lucilius dowm to the present day scorn is 
an ingredient of satire. ‘ Facit indignatio versum,’ 
said Juvenal [Sat. i. 79) ; and it was a wholesome 
loathing of decadent morals that ini^ired such a 
satire as the Sixth, his ‘ Legend of Bad Women ’ 
(Mackail). The contempt of satire is fierce and 
bitter ; but it can also be genial, as in Don Quixote, 
where the follies of mediaeval chivalry are held up 
to derision. There is a similar distinction in the 
art of the caricaturist. 

2 . Psychology.— The psychological analysis of 
contempt has not often been attempted. It obvi- 
ously belongs to the category of what Wundt 
calls the objective emotions [Outlines of Psycho- 
1908, p. 197), and is generally to be 
classified as a species of anger, finding a place in 
what the same writer distinguishes as the ‘ex- 
citement-depression ’ series of emotions, or in what 
Boyce prefers to call ‘the restlessness and qui- 
escence^ series [Outlines of Psychology, 1903, p. 
178). Macdougall, in his Introduction to Social 
Psychology, draws a distinction between scorn 
as a binary compound of ^ anger and disgust, or a 
tertiary compound, if positive self-feeling is added 
to these, and contempt, which he regards as ‘ a 
binary compound of disgust and positive self- 
feeling, diftering from scorn in the absence of the 
element of anger.’ In ordinary usage, however, 
scorn [g,v.) and contempt are used interchange- 
ably ; and, while some kinds of contempt are 
notably free from anger and suggest serene self- 
esteem, e.g. the attitude of the educated towards 
the illiterate, there are other forms in which one 
may detect the element of indignation, e.g. the 
loathing which a noble mind feels towards a cruel 
or ignoble deed. In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 
in. i. 157 f., Olivia remarks: 


‘ O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! ’ 

where obviously contempt is regarded as of close 
kinship with anger. 

Disgust, aversion, and shrinking from an obj ect 
are undoubtedly marked features of contempt ; 
sometimes this is accompanied by facial and other 
physical reaction, sometimes it is merely intel- 
lectual, as when Horace remarks : ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo ’ [Od. III. i. 1), While, then, we can 
distinguish the main elements which make up 
the emotion of contempt, its quality is capable 
of multitudinous subtle gradations and internal 
shadings, corresponding with the objects and 
situations which call it forth. 

3 . Ethics. — (1) In the OT. — Contempt, as an 
emotion which, like anger, finds expression in 
word and deed, or as part of a mental condition, 
naturally passes into the sphere of ethical judg- 
ment. It is an element in the character ox the 
Psalmist’s God, as when he says, ‘ The Lord shall 
have them in derision’ (Ps 2 ^, referring to the 
rebellion of His disaffected subjects ; so of the 
heathen, Ps 59®). In both passages the concep^fcioii 
of contempt is associated with laughter. Such 
graphic anthropomorphism is not obsolete : e.g 
B. Biowning’s lines, 

* . . . Happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 

Not left in God^s contempt apart . . . 

[Easter-Day, xxxili.), 

where a failure of ideal is associated with the sense 
of Divine rejection and wrath. The monotheistic 
contempt for idol-making and idolatry (cf. Is 40^®^*) 
in prophetic literature is an expression of the 
belief in God’s unique and unapproachable right- 
eousness. In the OT, especially in the Wisdom 
literature, the ‘scorner,’ or contemptuous man, 
(p?) is a familiar figure. He not only does evil, 
but scofis at the good (Ps 1^), seeks wisdom and 
finds it not (Pr 14®), dislikes reproof (15^^), is an 
abomination (24®), and is punished ( 2 Hi, Is 29^^). 
The ‘ scorner,’ in fact, belongs to the class ‘ fool,’ 
which is so conspicuous in the teaching of Pro- 
verbs : the fool despises wisdom (Pr 1'^), his neigh- 
bour (I 421 ), duty of obedience to parents 

(30^'^). Esau’s despising of his birthright ((5n 25®**) 
was the indication of ‘ profanity ’ (He 12^®) or 
spiritual apathy, in the same way that Israel’s 
contempt for Jahweh’s statutes and judgments 
(Lv 26^®* Ezk 20^®’ Am 2^) or for ‘ the word 
of the Holy One ’ (Is 6^^) was the sign of an evil 
heart. _ Objectively, national failure brings a 
nemesis of derision (Jer 48^®** 3®), or such derision 
may be an element of persecution (20*^, La 
( 2 ) In the NT . — We have already cited the 
passage (Mt 5®®) where J esus deals with the con- 
temptuous terms ‘Baca’ and ‘Thou fool,’ and 
condemns them on the ground that they indicate 
a defective disposition of the heart and are there- 
fore t6 be judged under the new law before the 
same tribunals and punished by the same penalties 
as were oftences, like homicide, under the old dis- 
pensation. Thus, our Lord’s treatment of con- 
tempt is in^ harmony with the principles of His 
general ethical teacning. Moreover, so far as 
contempt was an anti-social sentiment and op- 

E osed to the recognition of the claims of a common 
umanity, the law of compassion, and the sense 
of the infinite dignity of the individual soul, it 
was to be sternly repressed. * Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones’ (IS^o), i.e. the 
humble and helpless of humanity. The idea of 
scornful rejection of the truth is contained in the 
warning, ‘ He that rejecteth [dderCav) you rejecteth 
me’ (Lk lO^®), Jesus thought of the Pharisees as 
those that ‘ trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despised [i^ovdevovvras) others ’ (18®). 
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He did not hesitate to use the language of con- 
tempt respecting the unreality of Pharisaic morals 
on the ground ‘ that their whole life was an acted 
play/ and that their zeal for righteousness was 
unwarmed by love for their brothers, for men as 
such ; nor did He scruple to use the term ‘ that 
fox ’ (13^^) of Herod Antipas as summing up his 
moral cowardice and cunning. But contempt of 
man for man, of class for class, the disparagement 
of lowly conditions, even of sinners (as opposed to 
their sins), is ruled out by the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. Christ’s view of man was ‘ a trans- 
valuation of all values.’ The first promise of the 
changed view of humanity is given in the Magni- 
ficat^ ‘ He hath exalted them of low degree ’ (1^). 

The Greek contempt for humility, the arrogance 
{v7rep7j(paylcL) which Theophrastus {Characters^ § iv.) 
defined as ‘ a certain scorn for all the world beside 
oneself/ was excluded for ever from the higher 
ethics of Christianity. Evolutionary ethics, of 
which the extreme is reached in the thought of 
Nietzsche, still glorifies brute strength and satir- 
izes the ‘ slave- morality ’ of the crowd, but the 
* super-man ’ who alone will be tolerated by the 
world is not the embodiment of strength, physical 
and intellectual, but the embodiment of perfect 
love. Aristotle’s ‘ lofty-minded man ’ looks down 
upon others ‘ justly (for he judges truly) ; but 
most people do so at random ’ {Ethics, iv. 3). Even 
the limitation of the parenthesis, however, fails to 
convince us ; for in the same context we are told 
that ‘ he is not lavish of praise : for this reason 
he speaks no evil, not even of his enemies, unless 
it he to show his scorn J Contrast this with Christ’s 
teaching, which enjoins the love of one’s enemies 
and exalts meekness. The noblest character of 
ancient teaching ‘ walks, like contempt, alone ’ 
{Timon of Athens, IV. ii. 15), and views his fellows 
(to quote Shakespeare again) through the ‘ scorn- 
ful perspective’ which contempt lends him {All ’s 
Well, V. hi. 48). He is quite oblivious of the 
claims of human brotherhood. In fact, his snob- 
bery is hardly distinguishable from that satirized 
by Thackeray, and is equally out of harmony with 
the Christian spirit. Pride of birth, intellect, and 
dominion is by Dante {Furg. x. xi. xii. ) consigned 
to the first terrace of purgatory, from which the 
poet is escorted by the angel of Humility to the 
sound of celestial voices, singing, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ’ (xii. 3 If. ). 

The haughtiness which despises its inferiors, 
whether it take the form of reserve {elpcoveLa) or 
of active scorn is as incompatible with the 

humanitarian ideal of Christianity as the institu- 
tion of slavery. The treatment of any human 
being as a chattel or instrument is no longer 
tolerable. ‘Base things of the world and things 
that are despised did God choose’ (1 Co 1^®). The 
scorn of the man of the world for piety is an 
index of an oblique moral vision (cf. the Master of 
Ballantrae’s contempt for his steward’s strict and 
puritanical notions [‘my evangelist,’ he calls him 
ironically] in Stevenson’s Master of Eallantrae), 
St. Paul warns the Thessalonians (1 Th 5^°) against 
contempt of ‘ prophesyings,’ implying that mani- 
festations of the Spirit have to be judged with 
careful discrimination, and that they are not to 
be distrusted because fanaticism or unreality ac- 
companies them in particular instances. Con- 
tempt is often a form of bigotry, and the symptom 
of defective charity or tolerance ; and not seldom 
it is implicit in a cold rationalism or in the ma- 
terialism which rejects immortality and religion. 
On the other hand, to be despised by the general 
conscience is no mean punishment. ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth’ (1 Ti 4^®), or ‘Let no man 
despise thee ’ (Tit 2^®), is a summons to the culti- 
'tration of moral dignity, which at all stages of our 


life, and not in youth alone, is the fine fiower of a 
Christian personality. If, on the one hand, con- 
tempt is opposed to humility, reverence, compas- 
sion, and love, it is, on the other hand, a legitimate 
element of the moral indignation of which the 
Founder of Christianity is the noblest exemplar. 

Litkraturb. — "W. MacDougall, Introduction to Social Psy- 
chology^ London, 1908, p. 135 ; F. Paulsen, System of Ethics, 
Eng tr., London, 1899, p. 577 ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
Ethics^, Oxford, 1890, pp. 295-306, for contrast of Christian and 
Greek ideal, and p. 224 ff . for the humanitarian idea ; J. S. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics 3, London, 1897, p. 196 ff.; H. W. 
Clark, Christian Method, of Ethics, London, 1908, ch. vii.; 
Theophrastus, Characters, ed. J. E. Sandys, London, 1909, 
with note on § iv.; Aristotle, Ethics, ed. A. Grant, London, 
1857, vol. ii. p. 72 ff.; J. R. Seeley, Ecce Homo, London, 1866, 
ch. xxi. K,, Martin Pope. 

CONTENTMENT. — Contentment — the con - 
dition of being satisfied — is a state of mind which 
may be regarded as a purely ethical product, or as 
a phase of religious experience. In the philosophy 
of life we are able to differentiate three types of 
contentment : Oriental, Graeco-Roman, and Chris- 
tian ; and we propose to treat the subject under 
these heads. Koyce, in his Outlines of Psychology 
(1903), has classified emotions under two dimen- 
sions, namely, restlessness and quiescence. If this 
classification be accepted, it is obvious that the 
virtue of contentment gathers up into one experi- 
ence the emotions of the quiescent order- 

I. Oriental. — The essential element in the 
Oriental scheme of life is the suppression of desire. 
This is common to Brahmanism and Buddhism- 
Barth {Feligions of India, Eng. tr. 1882, p. 84) has 
remarked that the Hindu mind recognizes ‘ no 
medium between mental excitement and torpid 
indifference.’ Pantheism, fatalism, the denial of 
personality and of any real immortality but that 
of the act-— these impress upon all that the Oriental 
produces ‘a certain monotonous character com- 
pounded of satiety and ungratified zeal.’ So far 
as we can arrive at any conception of nirvana, we 
may think of it as the serenity of the monk, 
exempt from all desire, contemplating without 
passion all that the average man holds dear — ^love 
and hate, power and oppression, riches and poverty, 
fame and contempt — and awaiting with complete 
ataraxia the advent of death. The nirvana-on- 
earth reached by the arhat is a pledge of the 
mV-ya^a-after-death, his ‘ refreshment from the 
fire of passion ’ being the earnest of his ‘ refresh- 
ment from the fire of existence’ (cf. Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, p. 103 {Buddhism, p. 14]). Some ex- 
ponents of Buddhism point out that, while nirvana 
is negatively the destruction of selfish desire and 
ignorance, it is positively universal sympathy or 
love for all beings. Cf. ‘A Vow of the Bodhi- 
sattva ’ (Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
p. 398) : 

*For the sake of all sentient 'beings on earth, 

I aspire for the abode of enlightenment which is most high ; 

In all-embracing love awakened, and with a heart steadily 
firm. 

Even my life I will sacrifice, dear as it is. 

In enlightenment no sorrows are found, no burning desires ; 

’Tis enjoyed by all men who are wise. 

All sentient creatures from the turbulent waters of the triple 
world 

I’ll release, and to eternal peace them I’ll lead.’ 

When it is objected that contentment can find 
no place in a scheme of life in which karma, or the 
law of moral causation, prevails, the reply is made 
that the selfishness of the rich will bear inevitable 
retribution in a future existence, while the suffer- 
ings of the poor, if the poor do not despair of them 
and yield to temptation, will bring them a future 
fortune. On the other hand, it is argued that 
human inequalities are not to be ascribed to the 
diversity of the individual harma (Suzuki, op- cit. 
p. 189 f.). Poverty is not the result of evil deeds. 
The economic sphere is not that in which the law 
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of karma operates. If a man lives in obscurity 
and misery, he is not concerned to find the explana- 
tion of these things in the past, nor is he anxious 
about the future. Social injustices and economic 
inequalities are inevitable in the present order. 

‘A virtuous man is contented with his cleanliness of con- 
science and purity of heart. ... In point of fact, what proceeds 
trom meritorious deeds is spiritual bliss only, — contentment, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of heart, and immovability of 
faith ’ (i&, p. 190 f.). 

Again, the true conception of karma is not merely 
individualistic ; that is, it is not true that our 
deeds affect only our own fate. These deeds 
‘leave permanent effects on the g-eneral system of sentient 
beings, of which the actor is merely a component part ; and it 
is not the actor himself only, but everybody constituting a 
grand psychic community called “ Dharmadhatu *’ (spiritual 
universe), that suffers or enjoys the outcome of a moral deed * 
(it. p. 192 f.). 

In this way the inherent contradictions of the 
Buddhist view of life are modernized by an enthu- 
siastic exponent; nevertheless, the denial of a 
Supreme Being and of personal immortality leaves 
us with a scheme of life so mechanical and cold 
that contentment becomes merely a fatalistic joy- 
less acceptance of things as they are. Granting 
the admirable and even noble idealism of the 
Oriental, we miss the cheerfulness of the Christian 
saint who rests in the belief that a Universal Love 
dwells at the heart of creation and ‘sweetly orders 
all that is.’ Moreover, the ideal of contentment 
proclaimed by Buddhism is remote from life : it is 
too abstract and academic ; it is the offspring of 
the cloister, and consequently eclectic and esoteric. 
Even when it glorifies compassion and charity, it 
loses itself in vagueness, and, except in some rare 
passages of the teaching of Sakyamuni, proclaims 
a universal benevolence rather than specinc acts of 
sympathy. If love be ' the fulfilling of the law ’ 
and the condition of true contentment, it has no 
real place in a philosophy which denies the reality 
of the ego, or in a religion in which saintliness is 
synonymous with impassibility. 

At the same time, it is hut just to remember 
that, whatever its stress on extreme renunciation 
of all the joys of life may have been, Brahmanism 
was far more human in its concept of contentment 
than was Buddhism. Thus the Mahahharata (iii. 
92, xii. 12502) can say that ‘ no end is there of 
greed [lit. “of thirst”], (but) contentment is the 
highest good’ {santosah paramam sukham), or we 
may read in the collection of quatrains attributed 
to Bhartrhari : ‘ Poor be he whose greed is great ; 
if the mind be content, who is rich (or) who is 
poor ? ’ 

2 . Graeco-Roman.—While in Eastern thought 
the extinction of desire is the summum honum of 
the ethical or religious life, a quite different idea 
of personality was held by the thinkers of Greece. 
They were frankly humanistic in their outlook. 
The glory and power, the gifts and virtues, of the 
individual life, the supremacy of reason and 
wisdom, and the harmony and perfectibility of the 
soul were cardinal points in their system. We 
begin with the Socratic identification of virtue and 
knowledge. For a man to know what he is doing 
and why — in a word, wisdom — this is his supreme 
possession. Without claiming to have discovered 
an abstract theory of the Good or the Wise, and 
while on the whole sceptical as to the possibility 
of such a discovery, Socrates provisionally con- 
ceived of the Good or the Wise as the faithful 
performance of the customary duties of life, and 

g roclaimed that therein lay the secret of happiness, 
‘lit what impressed his contemporaries was his 
independence of judgment and fearless criticism of 
conventional notions, rather than his love of know- 
ledge. The result was the appearance of two 
opposing schools of thought — the Cynics, of whom 
Antisthenes and Diogenes were the notable figures, 


and the Cyrenaics, of \vhom Aristippus was the 
head. The watch'word of the first was self- 
mastery — the practice of endurance and asceticism ; 
that of the second, pleasure — the serene and un- 
troubled pursuit of the pleasure of the moment, 
regardless of consequences. Neither to Plato nor 
to Aristotle was the practical conduct of life of 
such moment as the pursuit of truth and the ideal 
interpretation of the universe. With the advent 
of the Hellenistic period, about 300 B.C., the 
interest of the State or community became sub- 
ordinated to that of the individual. The realism 
of Cynic and Cyrenaic was succeeded by the systems 
of Zeno and Epicurus, in which once more ‘ ethics 
is the end and goal ; and an ethic, moreover, 
which looks only to the interest of the individual.’ 
To Stoics and Epicureans the supreme interest is 
the possession of individual independence, the 
saving of one’s own soul, and the ordering of life 
nobly and happily. The Epicurean doctrine (see 
Epicureans) was far from being a mere glori- 
fication of voluptuousness and immoral living. 
The picture given by Seneca of the Epicurean 
garden leaves on us the impiession of a life of 
frugality and leisure — ‘plain living and high 
thinking.’ The pleasure which Epicureanism re- 
garded as the end of existence was not mere 
sensuality ; it rather consisted, in its finer forms, 
of freedom from pain or disturbing elements (dra- 
pa^ia). The pleasures of mind were nobler than 
those of body. It is not material enjoyments that 
are the givers of pleasure ; ‘ it is sober reasoning,’ 
says Epicurus in his letter to Menceceus, ‘ searcn- 
ing out the reasons for every choice and avoidance, 
and banishing those beliefs through which the 
greatest tumults take possession of the soul.’ 
Another word that sums up the contented life is 
airr<LpK€ta (* self-sufficiency ’), which was afterwards 
to be used in Christian ethics. ‘ We consider self- 
sufiiciency a great good in order that, if we do not 
possess much, we may be satisfied with little’ 
(Diog. Laert. x. 130 on Epic.). Nowhere do we 
find the spirit of Epicurean contentment so charm- 
ingly expressed as m the odes of Horace, the poet 
who, enamoured of his Sabine farm (‘ satis beatus 
unicis Sabinis,’ Odes, ll. xviii. 14) far from the 
haunts and din of city life, urges his friends to 
‘sweet content’ ( ‘ desiderantem quod satis est,’ 
OdeSj III- i. 25), to calmness of outlook (‘quid sit 
futurum eras fuge quaerere,’ Odes, I. ix. 12) or to 
patient endurance : 

* Aequam lueniento rebus in arduis 

servare men tern ’ (Odes, u. m. If.). 

In such phrases we discover the fascination of the 
Epicurean ideal ‘of withdrawing from ])oIitical 
and dialectical conflict to simple living and serene 
leisure, in imitation of the eternal leisure of the 
gods apart from the fortuitous concourse of atoms 
that we call a world’ (H. Sidgwick, ‘Ethics,’ 
EJBr^). 

The Stoic conception of contentment may be 
summed up in the word dirdOeLa (‘impassivity’). 
The Stoic sage did not, like an Oriental yogi, 
regard all phenomena as illusions ; nor did iiis 
essentially Pantheistic view of the universe destroy 
his sense of personal freedom and volition. Man 
can enter, by virtue of his gift of reason, into 
relationship with the Eternal reason. His one 
aim, indeed, is to live a life of reason, or, as the 
Stoic phrased It, a life ‘in conformity with Nature.’ 
Such a life is the true virtue, and is its own 
reward, quite apart from external goods or advan- 
tages. The average man conceives of pain, sick- 
ness, and death as evils ; to the sage living the 
life of reason they are merely ‘ indifferent.’ Human 
passions are only diseases of the reason. The sage 
‘ will strive to keep the mastery over such faulty 
fancies, and be true to the consummate virtue, 
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which is passionless and calm.’ Such is the Stoic 
apathy. 

‘It postulated,’ says Capes (5'ioicism, p 49), ‘not only the 
absolute supremacy of reason, but its rightful claims to be the 
only motive force within the soul, for it would make a solitude 
of all besides and call it peace ; but it implied no torpor of 
ecstatic reveries and mystic contemplation, such as those 
which Eastern ascetics have enjoyed, in their attempts to close 
every pore and inlet of emotion, and to end almost in pure 
nothingness of individual being.’ 

This type of contentment is illustrated in the 
writings of the Koman Stoics — Seneca, Epictetus 
(see esp. the latter’s chapter on ‘ Contentment,’ 
Diss. i. 12 [Long’s tr.]) — and also in the Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurelius (of. esp. bk. viii.). 

3. Christian. — Before considering the Christian 
ideal of contentment, with which the Stoic found 
itself confronted in tlie early ages of Christianity, 
we may glance for a moment at the OT. The pure 
monotheism of the Hebrew saint and his unswerv- 
ing belief in a Divine Providence shaped for him 
an experience widely different from those which 
we have considered above. The possession of God 
is his true wealth. ‘The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want’ (Ps 23^). Sadness, pain, exile, 
loss of wealth and property, drought and disease, 
were nought compared with his unshaken sense of 
God’s presence and reality. Cf. the magnificent 
psalm of cheerful submission in Hab which 

Cowper has reproduced in the well-known hymn. 
Sometimes a light surprises, or the memorable cry 
of resignation, ‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord ’ 
(Job P^). In the Wisdom books we find happiness 
associated closely with a common-sense view of 
life’s limitations ; e.g. Pr 15^^ 17^ 19^ etc., or, more 
nobly, with the possession of wisdom (Pr 
So far as the Prophetic writings are concerned, a 
clear apprehension of evils, social and political, a 
remorseless unveiling of injustice and oppression, 
and fierce invectives against idolatry, meaningless 
ritual, and false materialism, are combined with 
unswerving faith in the Divine guidance and in 
the ultimate victory of the Divine righteousness. 
The panic-stricken despair of the materialist is 
nobly contrasted with the calm of the monotheist 
in Is 30^®^* (cf. art. ‘Contentment’ in HDB). 
Generally speaking, in the writers of the OT con- 
tentment is the fruit of faith. 

In the NT the same association of contentment 
with belief in God is evidenced in the teaching of 
our Lord. The new feature is the sublime con- 
ception of God’s Fatherhood. It is the Father- 
hood of God whicli points Christ’s warning against 
anxiety and adds an immortal beauty to the words 
in Mt. Christ does not proclaim insensibility 

to the ills of life. He recognizes them, but calls 
upon us to live as children, to believe that God 
cares for us, and perfectly to trust the love, the 
wisdom, and the power of our Heavenly Father. 
This conception dominates the whole of His teach- 
ing. He uttered warnings against the love of 
wealth (Mt 6^®), against self-seeking (Mk 10^), 
against social discontent (Lk and against 

selfish slothfulness (Mt The last passage 

shows that Christ condemned inertia, while He 
praised activity when its end was not selfish but 
‘ the Kingdom of heaven.’ It was no part of His 
plan to encourage agitation against social and 
political evils, or against public institutions which 
were inimical to the highest interests of humanity; 
but He proclaimed the positive conception of tne 
Kingdom of heaven, as an ideal of human life 
wheiein the interest of the individual became one 
with the interest of the community ; in other words, 
a corporate righteousness, the foundation of which 
was love binding individuals and classes together. 
The Christian conception of contentment never 

1 Cf. Paulsen, System of Ethics, p. 491, for relation of con- 
tentment to covetousness. 


makes resignation to life’s limitations and ills a 
mere passive attitude of the soul ; submission to 
God’s will in life and death is an energy or act of 
a sanctified will. Such it was in our Lord’s 
acceptance of the cross as the will of His Father. 
Dante’s words {Far. iii. 85), e la sua volontate ^ 
nostra pace (see the wonderful exposition of these 
words in Morley’s Life of Gladstone, i. 215), give 
the secret of Christian calm. 

It is also to be noted that contentment in the 
NT is closely associated with the truth of immor- 
tality. St. Paul can cheerfully bear ‘ the sufferings 
of this present time’ as ‘not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us ’ 
(Ro 8^®). And it is this belief that differentiates 
his avT(LpK6La (‘self-sufficiency’) from that of the 
Epicurean. ‘ His steadfast equanimity does not 
spring from contemplation of the great negative 
that life must soon end, but from the great positive 
that true life has no end ’ (Medley, Interpretations 
of Horace, 1910, p. 58, and cf. Lucretius, v. 1117 f., 

* Quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
divitiae grandee homini sunt, vivere parce 
aequo aniino '). 

Moreover, if, as Lightfoot suggested, there was a 
reference in St. Paul’s epistles to the Stoic ideal of 
the sage and citizen of the world as alone possessing 
absolute w'ealth and freedom, that ideal is trans- 
figured in the Christian experience. ‘ Already are 
ye filled, already ye are become rich, ye have 
reigned without us. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ ; we are weak, but 
e are strong; ye have glory, but we have dis- 
onour’ (1 Co 4®- ^®). Cf. also the passage in 2 Co 
6 ^® ‘as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’ St. Paul’s sublime 
inner resources, as being one with Christ and the 
sharer of His crucified and risen life, render him 
independent of outward conditions — ‘in everything 
at every time having every self-sufficiency ... in 
everything enriched ’ (2 Co 9®* ; and finally, ‘ I 

have learnt in whatsoever circumstances I am to be 
self-sufficing ... I have all strength in Him that 
giveth me power ... I have all things to the full 
and to overflowing ’ (Ph 4^^* ^®). The Stoic attains 

his universal kingship ‘ by self-isolation : the other 
by incorporation ’ (Lightfoot, Fhilippians, p. 305). 
‘Godliness with contentment {ahrapKeLas) is great 
gain ’ (1 Ti 6®) — thus does the Apostle sum up the 
wealth of the Christian saint. Heroism, patience, 
courage, endurance, whether we look for them in 
the annals of persecution and martyrdom, or in 
the daily round of common life with its constant 
cares and trials, may be regarded as the fruits of 
contentment, the avrapKeia which inhabits what 
Wordsworth calls the 

‘ central calm subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.’ 

Literaturb. — F or the Oriental aspects of the subject two 
recent volumes, written from quite opposite points of view, 
maj' be consulted: L. de la Valine Poussin, Bouddhisme: 
Opinions sur Vhxsioire de la dogmatique (Paris, 1909), and D. T. 
Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism (London, 1907). Of 
the former there is a concise summary in English : Buddhism, 
a tr. published by the C.T S. m the series Lectures on the 
History of Religions. Besides works quoted there are also to 
be named; W, W. Capes, Stoicism (Lond. 1880); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (Edm. 1907) ; W. Wallace, Epicur- 
eanism (Lond. 1880) ; R, W. Dale, Laws of Christ for Com. 
Life (Lond. 1885), p, 167 1. ; F. Paulsen, Syst. of Ethics (Eng. 
tr., Lond. 1899), pp. 491 and 603 , H. Sidgwick, art. ‘ Ethics,’ 
in EBr^ and OuUiTies of Hist, of Ethics, Lond. 1886 (where 
J^JSrart. is considerably altered and enlarged); J. B. Light- 
foot, Philippians^y Lond. 1878 (Essay on St. Paul and Seneca). 

R. Martin Pope. 

CONTINGENCY. — The term contingentia, as 
applied to tliat which is actual and accidental m 
contrast to that which is logically necessary and in 
accordance with law, originated with the School- 
men. The idea involved goes back, however, to 
the problems of Greek pliilosophy. The thinkers 
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of Greece, once the^ had discovered the significance 
of general conceptions, and of the order of things 
t^ypified thereby, came to distinguish between the 
world which moves in accordance with these con- 
ceptions and that which is not wholly determined 
by them. The former, at this stage of thought, 
was identified with the sphere of the heavenly 
bodies, the latter with the sublunary world, where 
the rigid sway of law — the authority of form and 
conception — was circumscribed by accident and 
anomaly. It was only upon a basis of materialism 
that Democritus was able to trace a rational order 
throughout the entire universe, while Heraclitus, 
the Eleatics, and the Stoics did the same only in 
virtue of their pantheistic principles. The philo- 
sophy of the Church, on its metaphysical side, 
attached itself, not to the two last-named schools, 
but to Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists. In this 
way it also took over the idea of ‘contingency’; 
and accordingly we find it urging, now, wdth Aris- 
totle, the imperfection of the lower sphere, and 
now, with Neo-Platonism, the disorganization of 
the pure Idea by matter and sense. In the ecclesi- 
astical philosophy, moreover, the term ‘ contin- 
gency ’ acquired a new meaning from its connexion 
with Judaeo-Christian Theism. It -was now used to 
express the volitional nature of the Creator, who is 
not limited by universal laws, but actually reveals 
the most profound elements of His being in the 
contingency of what eludes these laws. Thus, as 
Conceptual Realism {universalia ante res) evoked 
counter-movements of an empirical character, and 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the Divine 
will tended to strengthen them, there arose in 
Scholasticism various attempts to reconcile the 
validity of the pure Idea with a recognition of the 
actual — compromises which ranged from the spe- 
cifically Aristotelian systems to Mysticism and 
Nommalism. 

Not until the dawn of modern philosophy was 
there a revival of the pantheism of Heraclitus and 
the Stoics, as represented in the philosophies of 
Nature that sprang up with the Renaissance ; and, 
as it came to be recognized, in consequence of the 
newer investigation of Nature, that the laws of 
the sidereal world are identical with those of the 
lower sphere, there arose a fresh wave of pure 
Rationalism which excluded contingency. Then 
the mathematico-physical interpretation of the 
world, with the system of Spinoza in the forefront, 
made this revived Rationalism supreme. All the 
more vigorous, however, was the reaction of that 
Empiricism which, with its insistence upon the 
fact of contingency, took shape in the hands of 
Locke and Hume, of Leibniz and Kant; for, in 
spite of the fundamental Rationalism of the latter 
two thinkers, the one distinguished between the 
v&riUs de ratson and the viriUs de fait, the other 
between the rationality of the categories and the 
contingency of the matter of experience. The 
robleni having thus been placed upon the new 
asis of a universal cosmic order, the Aristotelian 
view of contingency as confined to the sublunary 
world was, of course, discarded, as was also the 
Neo-Rlatonic identification of contingency with 
the irrationality of matter and sense. Rut contin- 
gency emerged once more in connexion with a 
general cosmical movement in epistemology and 
metaphysics, as the term was now used to signify 
the irrational factor beside and within the rational, 
and as the idea came into immediate touch with 
the questions regarding the conception of Deity ; 
the thought of a creative will which acts without 
motive was pitted against that of a logical neces- 
sity by which the world proceeds from the Idea. 
It was in these controversies that the full signifi- 
cance of the conception of contingency was at 
length lealized 


The various aspects of the problem must be con- 
sidered in detail, as follows : 

1. The difference between the universal and 
necessary categories of thought and the facts 
embraced, unified, and controlled by these cate- 
gories. — The facts, as such, are irrational and con- 
tingent. We cannot comprehend why this or that 
should exist ; and, even if any particular thing be 
rationalized in virtue of its derivation from another, 
yet that other itself remains contingent. Should 
it he affirmed, however, that the whole manifold of 
phenomena can logically be deduced from the fact 
of the world as a whole, — a consummation which as 

et is not even remotely possible, and remains at 
est a logical postulate, — nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of the world itself would still remain irrational 
and contingent. The truly incomprehensible thing , 
as D’Alembert puts it, is that anything should 
exist at all. Here, in fact, we have the reason 
why metaphysics must, in the ultimate resort, refer 
the existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of 
Deity, precisely as was done by Augustine and the 
Nominalists, and, in another form, by the modern 
theories of Schelling and von Hartmann. Yet even 
so decided a rationalist as Descartes fell back upon 
the same explanation of the world as a whole. 

2. The contingent elements in rational and 
logical necessity itself. — The so-called ‘cosmic 
law,’ ‘cosmic idea,’ and ‘cosmic unity’ are never 
more than phantasms of the mind, or postulates, 
and are incapable of actual realization. The ob- 
jective fact is in reality a number of laws operating 
together, by the simultaneous application of which 
to the particular the latter becomes intelligible. 
But this very plurality of laws makes the laws 
themselves contingent, alike in relation to one an- 
other and to the ideal of the one supreme cosmic 
law. Then there is the further difficulty of depict- 
ing the manner in which the real is controlled by 
the laws. If we are not prepared to fall back upon 
the myth of Plato’s Ideal world, or of Scholastic 
Realism, — as is instinctively done nowadays by 
most of those who make much of the idea of law, 
— we must interpret the laws of Nature as primarily 
of subjective import, i.e. as lending order, form, 
and perspicuity to the facts — an import which is 
undoubtedly involved in the orderly nature of the 
world, though we cannot see how. This procedure, 
however, introduces an excessive degree of arbi 
trariness and contingency into the idea of law. 
And if we seek, with the modern idealism of K^ant 
and Fichte, to explain the agreement of law with 
reality on the theory that the world is generated 
by consciousness, yet the fact remains that the 
application of the laws which regulate the world, 
and are to he regarded as forming an organized 
unity, is in all cases guided by some paiticular 
interest of the mind engaged, and consequently 
furnishes a rationale, not of the entire reality, but 
only of that special aspect favoured by the interest 
in question. Such a selective and isolating pro- 
cedure, however,— and no other is possible, — also 
involves an element of contingency. 

3. The idea of individuality. — Even if we assume 
the existence of a universal rational order, yet we 
must admit that every single concrete phenomenon 
found in this network of rationality has a certain 
individual content, i.e. it cannot be fully explainetl 
by universal laws, but always exhibits some special 
and distinct element not derivable therefrom. This 
holds good alike of the simplest natural event and 
of the most delicate complex of psychical life. As 
a matter of fact, the universe itself and its develop- 
ment do not form a particular case of a general 
conception, hut are absolutely unique. The pro- 
blem of individuation is therefore identical with 
the problem _ of contingency in its general sense. 
The fact of individuality plays havoc with every 
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system of thoroughgoing rationalism, which ac- 
cordingly usually endeavours to deny or ignore 
the existence of the particular, or to interpret it 
as something else. This is what Leihniz means 
when he says that Spinoza would be right if there 
were no monads. 

4. The problem of the new. — On the principles 
of a purely rational system, nothing new could ever 
emerge in the world of the real. Everything would 
be involved in the existence of the whole, and there- 
fore eternally present therein ; or the apparently 
new would be only a phase and form of forces always 
present in unvarying quantity. It is clear, how- 
ever, that on either alternative the new is got rid 
of by a mere evasion. In the first case, it still 
persists as something that has emerged in the pro- 
cess of development, as that which distinguishes 
the actual from the potential ; in the second, as 
appearance and manifestation. A thoroughgoing 
rationalism must, like the Eleatic school, repudiate 
movement and becoming altogether, for, if it does 
not, then the admission that something has come 
into existence which was not contained in the ante- 
cedent situation implies an element of contingency. 
Hegel, in importing into the rationality of the Idea 
the principles of negation and tiansition to the 
antithesis, and in basing metaphysics on the prin- 
ciple of becoming, really, though surreptitiously, 
provides a place in his system for the contingent 
and irrational. Metaphysically expressed, this 
contingent element is the idea of creation and 
‘ positing,’ which is here applied to the particular 
in the same way as to the universe in § i above. 
Epistemologically expressed, it is the idea of a 
causality of non-equivalence, as opposed to the 
causal equivalence with which alone a consistent 
rationalism can be satisfied. In the causality of 
equivalence the nexus signifies identity of essence, 
with a mere change of form. In causal non- 
equivalence the nexus provides a place for the 
new. The endeavour to reduce all our knowledge 
of causes to the former category is hopeless, and 
accordingly an element of contingency clings to 
the conception of causality itself. 

5. The connexion between contingency and 
freedom. — Freedom, in the sense of self-deter- 
mination by universal laws, and our concurrence 
therewith, as contrasted with the haphazard of a 
purely psychical motivation, involves jper se no 
contingency whatever. On the contrary, as de- 
termination by universal moral and social law, it 
forms the true germ of the conception of law in 
general, which is first of all realized in the personal 
sphere, and then transferred to the uniformities of 
the world-process. In reality, however, the causal 
‘must’ of the process of things, when judged by 
the absolute standard of ideal values, manifests 
itself as something contingent. For, if these values 
represent the true significance of the existent, it 
is impossible to see why they should demand for 
their realization this paiticular sphere of causality. 
Moreover, freedom, in the sense indicated, implies 
the exclusion of absolute rational necessity from 
that sphere of objectivity which is at once the base 
and the theatre of its activity, since it demands, in 
the order of things, a certain elasticity, in virtue 
of which it may intervene in the manifold and 
mould it to its own ends. From this side also, 
therefore, an element of contingency insinuates 
itself into the conception of universal laws — a con- 
ception which is thus once more shown to include 
an element of the merely actual, and to be no 
longer a conviction of the absolutely valid. In rela- 
tion to the ideal of universal necessity, interrupted 
or variable laws are contingent. Here, in fact, we 
touch the grounds, as well as the limits, of deter- 
minism, which is never more than a deduction 
from the axiom of the absolute rationality of 


things,^ and never reaches the level of a truth 
scientifically proved. 

6. Contingency in the ideas of freedom them- 
selves. — While the ultimate cognizable source of 
the idea of law, and, therefore, of unconditional 
necessity also, lies in the ideas of freedom, abso- 
lute value, and validity, yet the particular ele- 
ments of that ideal order cannot he regarded as 
in themselves necessary. Onr observation does 
not carry us beyond an actual control of the soul 
by ideas bearing this or that interpretation, but 
we can never derive these from the conception of 
absolute necessity. As regards their form, moral 
ideas may be unconditionally necessary, but their 
content is dependent upon the actual conditions of 
human life. ^ Here we come upon the root of the 
old Scholastic controversy whether the moral laws 
are good because God wills them, or wdietlier God 
wills them because they are good. We thus see 
that tlie idea of contingency pierces even to the 
deepest sources of all ideas of necessity. 

The problern of contingency, then, in its various 
aspects, contains in nuce all the problems of philo- 
sophy, just as from the opposite side they are all 
contained in the problem of Rationalism. The 
question of contingency is in reality the question 
as to the relation of the irrational to the rational, 
of the actual to the logical, of creation to the eter- 
nity and necessity of the world. The reconciliation 
of these opposites is impossible. The actual think- 
ing activity of man consists in a continuous com- 
bination of the antitheses. Absolute Rationalism, 
with Pantheism as its logical conclusion, and abso- 
lute Irrationalism, with its logical consequence of 
the irrelation and incoherence of things, or Poly- 
theism, are alike impossible. The final synthesis 
does not lie within the scope of human thought, 
and all attempts to reach it lead to contradiction. 

In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency 
implies the vitality, multiplicity, and freedom of 
the world in God, and, indeed, the creative freedom 
of God Himself ; while Rationalism, on the other 
hand, signifies the unity of the world, the supremacy 
of the super-sensuous, the comprehension of all 
things in a universal Divine law. Here, again, the 
logical solution lies beyond us. In actual practice, 
it is true, Judseo-Christian Theism takes cognizance 
of both sides at once, and is therefore, speculatively, 
the most fertile religions principle. Even that in- 
terpretation, however, has its incoherences and its 
contradictions. But, in the last resort, it remains 
to be said, such antinomies are ineradicably present 
in every anti-theistic system as well — in Pantheism 
and Nominalistic Empiricism alike. 
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E. Troeltsch. 

CONTINUITY (Gr. ro crvpex^^ i Lat. 

continuatio, continuum ). — We may perhaps dis- 
tinguish three stages in the history of the notion 
of continuity : (1) a pre-scientific stage, in which 
the notion is no more than a simple description of 
certain obvious facts of sense-experience ; (2) a 
second stage, in which scientific philosophy first 
arrives at an apparently clear and distinct concep- 
tion of the continuous as a peculiar kind of 
magnitude which cannot be divided into units. 
This stage of reflexion makes its appearance for 
the first time in the Eleatic criticism of the 
assumptions of Pythagorean Geometry, and cul- 
minates in tlie Philosophy of Aristotle, in which 
the conception of a ‘ uniform continuous motion ’ 
is central for the whole doctrine of Nature. 
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Mathematically, it leads to the sharp contrast 
between Arithmetic as the science of non-continu- 
OTIS, and Geometry as the study of continuous, 
magnitude, which we find carried out in the 
elements of Euclid. (3) The third stage, repre- 
sented by the labours of the 19th cent, mathe- 
maticians, and embodied in such theories of the 
continuous as those of Dedekind and Georg Cantor, 
consists essentially in the attempt to develop, by 
means of an extension of the notion of number, a 
purely arithmetical conception of the continuum, 
and so to restore the correspondence, broken down 
by Eleatic criticism, between Geometry and Arith- 
metic. That the new mathematical conceptions 
must, as they become more widely known, exercise 
an important influence on the development of 
philosophical thought in general is clear, though 
it is perhaps yet too early to predict the precise 
form which that influence will take. 

1. The primary notion of continuity,— -Here, as 
in all study of the technical concepts of science, we 
have to begin by going back to the history of 
Greek thought in its expression in language. As 
abundant evidence proves, the primary notion im- 
plied by (xvy€x^^ is ‘ having nothing between,’ 
‘presenting no sensible gap,’ ‘hanging together.’ 
Thus, with reference to space, we find Thucydides 
speaking of the siege-works at Plataea as 
olKn^fxara, ‘ buildings without a gap,’ which, as he 
goes on to say, looked like an unbroken wall 
(lii. 21). So, with reference to time, in the medical 
writers of the 5th cent, cruj/exets TrvperoL, ‘ non- 
remitting fevers,’ are distinguished from SioKet- 
TToyres Truperol^ ‘periodical fevers,’ and in Thucydides 
(v. 85) a ^vvex^s prja-Lt^ or ‘ uninterrupted address,’ 
is contrasted with a free conference, in which each 

oint made by one party is immediately answered 

y the spokesman of the other. In all these cases 
we are dealing with a simple experience not yet 
coloured by scientific reflexion. Every one knows 
the difference between an unbroken line and a 
series of dots with sensible intervals between them, 
between a steady persisting pain and one which 
comes and goes, between the flight of a missile and 
that of a bird. The former seem to ‘hang to- 
gether,’ the latter do not ; and it is this sensible 
‘ hanging together ’ which the plain man has in 
mind when he speaks of the former as ‘ continuous.’ 
So far no distinction has been made between a 
‘ continuous ’ and a ‘ discrete ’ kind of magnitude, 
one which cannot, and one which can, he broken 
up into ultimate units, themselves indivisible. 
The plain man, for instance, would not object to 
talking of a ‘ continuous ’ series of integers {e.g, 
those from 1 to 10), though he commonly looks on 
an integer^ as a ‘ collection of ones ’ (exactly as 
Aristotle did). He would call the series ‘ broken ’ 
only if one of the members were left out. 

2 . The Pythagorean Mathematics and the 
Eleatic criticism ; views of Plato and Aristotle. 
— Serious reflexion on the presuppositions in- 
volved in the notion of the ‘ unbroken ’ first meets 
us in the criticism of the Eleatic philosophers of 
the 5th cent, on the mathematical and cosmological 
views of their Pythagorean neighbours. Amid all 
the uncertainty which surrounds the reconstruction 
of ^ QSutIj Pythagoreanism, one thing seems cer- 
tain. The Pj^thagoreans were primarily interested 
in Arithmetic because they saw in it the key to 
the interpretation of Nature. In particular, they 
looked on Geometry, the foundation of all genuine 
physical science, as an application of Arithmetic. 
^ Tilings are made up of numbers ’ because they are 
endowed with geometrical form and magnitude, 
and are therefore ultimately made of points, and a 
point is simply a ‘ unit having position ’ (/torAs dieriv 
l^xowra). The point difiers from the ‘ unit,’ or 
‘number 1,’ only in the additional peculiarity that 


it ‘ has position.’ Hence, since a whole number 
{dpidpiSs) is simply a ‘ collection of units,’ and since 
a geometrical figure is a collection of ‘ units having 
position,’ there is an absolute correspondence be- 
tween Aiithmetic, the science of number, and 
Geometry. Tliis is why, in the Pythagorean 
scheme of the sciences, retained by Plato in the 
Hepublic and Epinomis, Arithmetic is made to 
take precedence of Geometry. The latex arrange- 
ment, followed by Euclid — in which Geometry, so 
far as it can be pursued without the study of 
incommensurahles, comes first (bks. i.-ir, vi,), 
Arithmetic next (hks. vii.-ix.), and then the theory 
of surds (bk. x.) — is due to the effects of the 
criticism of which we have now to speak. 

The Pythagorean doctrine itself led very directly 
to consequences which were fatal to its own assump- 
tions. If lines are simjily made up of an integral 
number of ‘ units,’ it ought to be possible in theory 
to answer the question how many points there are 
in any given terminated line. In other words, all 
lines ought to he commensurable, since the ‘ unit ’ 
measures them all without remainder, just as any 
two integers, even if prime to each other, yet have 
1 as their G.C.M. But an immediate consequence 
of the ‘ Pythagorean theorem ’ (End. i. 47) itself is 
that there is no assignable whole number of ‘ units ’ 
ill the base of the equilateral right-angled triangle. 

In other words, /J2 is incommensurable with any 
integer. If the Pythagoreans employed a strictly 
scientific method for their crowning achievement — 
the inscription of the dodecahedron in the sphere — 
they must likewise have known the construction 
of the ‘golden section’ (Eucl. ii. 11), which intro- 
duces us to another * irrational ’ magnitude, sJ5. 
The legends which assert that Hippasus of Rhegium 
was drowned by the brotherhood for revealing one 
or other of these facts show how acutely the 
Pythagoreans felt the contradiction between their 
assumption and their conclusion. Hence, it is nob 
wonderful that their critics should have pressed it 
to the utmost. Parmenides (fl. c. 475 B.C., accord- 
ing to Plato) had already attacked their funda- 
mental position by asserting in hia poem that, 
since fxi] i6v (‘what is not,’ ‘empty space’) is a 
pure unreality, t 6 i6y (‘what is,^ ‘body ’) cannot 
be divided at all, because it is ^wex^s irdv (‘all 
hanging together’), and ibv Uvtl (‘what is 

touches what is ’). In other words, a body cannot 
be made up of ‘units.’ Similarly he had denied 
the reality of all temporal succession. Time is not 
made up of ‘ moments,’ because what is ‘ never was 
and never will be, since it is not4?, all at once, one, 
unbroken ’ (^irel vvy ^cmv, 6yu.o0 'irdv, avvex^^)- This 
conclusion would he immeasurably strengthened 
by the discovery of surd or ‘ irrational ’ lengths 
{i.e, lengths which have not, to the unit of measure- 
ment we assume, the X(57'oy, or ratio^ of one whole 
number to another). We may put the difficulty 
thus. The Pythagorean conception of the point as 
a ‘ unit ’ of length involves the view that, if on a 
terminated^ straight line AB we mark off points 
corresponding to the successive integers, we have 
only to make our unit of length sufficiently small 
(i.e. to take our successive points near enough 
together) to exhaust all the points of the line. 
The discovery of a single ‘ surd ’ length is enough 
to show that this is false. However close together 
we take our points, we shall never have included 
one which lies from the origin at a distance equal 
to the diagonal of a square on the ‘ unit ’ length ; 
or again, there will not be among them any point 
at which a straight line is divided in * extreme and 
mean ratio.’ Such a conclusion would, of course, 
he destructive of Geometry, because it would 
invalidate some of its most fundamental construc- 
tions. How far the stxidy of surds was advanced 
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in the 5th cent, we do not know, but ^obably not 
far, since in the Thecet&tus (p. 147 B fi\) Plato 
assumes the discovery of the successive quadratic 
surds from ^/S to to have been a recent 

achievement of his friends, Theodorus, Thesetetus, 
and the younger Socrates. Plato and his school 
are known to have given much attention to the 
subject, which was especially advanced by These- 
tetus, and an incidental reference in the early 
Peripatetic tract on ‘ Indivisible Lines ’ shows us 
that they had already examined and named at 
least two of the types of surd expressions studied 
in Euclid x. — the dLTrorofxi} and the iK 8votv duo/xaroiv. 

But, even without the explicit study of surd 
magnitudes, results equally fatal to the Pytha- 
gorean identification of Geometry wdth applied 
Arithmetic can be derived from the argument from 
infinite divisibility, and it was this argument which 
was specially pressed home by Parmenides’ pupil, 
Zeno of Elea (fl. c. 450, according to Plato). To 
appreciate Zeno’s employment of the argument, 
we need to bear in mind that what the Greeks 
called dpL6jUL6s is always a natural whole number or 
integer. (Even in Euclid, the notion of a rational 
fraction does not occur. What we regard as 
rational fractions he always treats as ratios of one 
integer to another.) Now, argued Zeno, any 
length, however small, can be bisected, but no 
number of repeated bisections will ever leave us 
with an indivisible ‘ unit,’ but only with a length 
which can be bisected again. Or, since the argu- 
ment shows that the ‘units’ in any length must 
be infinitely numerous, if the ‘ unit ’ has any 
magnitude at all, every length will be infinite, 
while, if we take the ‘ units ’ to be zeros, every 
length will be infinitely small, since the sum of an 
infinity of zeros is still zero. Yet again, if a point 
has magnitude, the addition or subtraction of one 
point will alter the length of a line, while, if the 
point can be added or subtracted without afecting 
the length of the line, it has no magnitude, and is 
nothing at all (see the fragments of Zeno in Diels, 
Vorsokratiktr^, i. [1906] 130, 133 f.). The famous 
‘ paradoxes ’ of Zeno, dealing with the concept of 
motion (for which see Diels, loc. cit. p. 131 f. ; 
Burnet, Early Gr. Fhilosophy pp. 366-369 ; Mil- 
haud, Les Philosophes-g4omH7'es de la Grdce, pp. 
130-140), are all aimed at the same notion of space 
and time as made up of minima of length and 
duration, and, as against this conception, are 
unanswerable. They do not, however, really prove 
all that Zeno meant they should. 

From Plato {Parmenides, 128 D) we learn that 
Zeno’s object was to ‘reinforce’ the doctrine of 
Parmenides that ‘ the All is One,’ by showing that 
the rival theory that it is Many leads to absurd 
results. He meant, then, to show that space and 
time cannot be continua of points or moments. 
All that he really proved was that they cannot 
consist of points or moments which themselves 
have magnitude, that the ‘ elements ’ of a con- 
tinuum cannot be ‘units’ homogeneous with the 
continuum constructed out of them. He has, in 
fact, shown that there must be more points on the 
line, more moments in the shortest lapse of time, 
than there are members of the series of natural 
numbers, or, what comes to the same thing, that, 
though every continuum is infinitely divisible, 
infinite divisibility is not an adequate criterion of 
continuity. He has not shown that the number- 
system itself is not capable of an extension which 
would make it possible to establish a genuine one- 
to-one correlation between its members and all the 
points of a terminated straight line. Since, how- 
ever, the Greeks had no conception of any method 
of constructing numbers other than the adding of 
successive units to an aggregate, the effect of Zeno’s 
criticism was, in time, to effect a complete revolu- 


tion in their conception of Geometry. Plato, 
indeed, clings to the old view of number as the 
foundation of Geometry, but that was probably, as 
we shall see, merely because he did not share the 
common view which identified number with whole 
number. But the Academy, whose results are 
represented for us by the work of Euclid (the last 
of a series of crrotxeiojrai, all whose predecessors 
seem to have been connected with the Platonic 
school), re-arranged the curriculum of Mathematics 
in a way which can have been due only to the 
Eleatic criticism. In the final form given to the 
a-Toix^ia, or A-B-C, of the subject by Euclid, Plane 
Geometry comes first (bks. i.-vi.), embracing the 
theory of Proportion as re-cast by Eudoxus, so as 
to make it applicable to incommensurables and 
commensurables alike (bk. v.), then Arithmetic 
(where all the magnitudes are ex hypothesi com- 
mensurable [bks. vii.-ix.]), then the study of 
Incommensurables (which, for the Greeks, meant 
expressions invohfing quadratic surds [bk. x.]), 
finally Solid Geometry, culminating in the inscrip- 
tion of the dodecahedron (bks. xi.-xiii.). The 
effect is that the question of the commensurability 
or incommensurability of the lines dealt with is 
never raised in the books which treat of Plane 
Geometry. Only once does Euclid in these books 
explicitly undertake the construction of a suid 
magnitude — viz. in ii. 11, the construction of the 
‘golden section,’ which had to be dealt with early 
because it is required for the inscription of the 
pentagon (iv. 11), and this in its turn for that of 
the dodecahedron (xiii. 17). In ii. 11 alone is it 
tacitly presupposed that a straight line possesses a 
continuity which is more than the capacity for 
being infinitely divided into aliquot parts, and it 
is interesting to see that the scholia to the pro- 
position (Euclid, ed. Heiberg, v. 248-251) specially 
call attention to the fact that the ‘ problem cannot 
be represented by numbers,’ ‘is not exx)licable by 
counters.’ We may note that the researches of 
the Academy into ‘ irrationals,’ as represented by 
Euclid X., do not go beyond the consideration of 
various types of surds involving the extraction of 
a square root. This limitation is, in fact, the 
theoretical counterpart of the practical restriction 
to constructions which can be carried out with 
ruler and compass, for ‘ an analytical expression is 
capable of construction by ruler and compass only 
when it can be derived from given magnitudes by 
a finite number of rational operations and square 
roots, since the intersection of two straight lines, 
of two circles, of a straight line and a circle, is 
always equivalent to a rational operation or the 
extraction of a square root’ (F. Klein, Vortrage 
uber ausgewahlten Fragen der Elementargeometrie, 
Leipz. 1895, ad imt . ). A further discovery of the 5th 
cent., which, if it could have been followed up, would 
have been even more fatal to the old arithmetical 
treatment of Geometry, was that of the so-called 
quadratrix {rerpayojvL^ova-a.), made by Hippias of 
Elis. This curve, which gets its name frona the 
fact that, if it could be mechanically described, 
it would solve the problem of ‘ squaring the 
circle,’ has for its equation in polar co-ordinates 

_ and is thus the first example in 

^ sin w TT 

Greek mathematics of a transcendental function. 

Summing up, we may say that the actual effect 
of the Eleatic criticism was to establish a sharp 
distinction between number, as composed of ‘ units,’ 
and p^eBos (‘ continuous magnitude ’), which has no 
‘ unit ’ or ‘ minimum,’ A number is simply ttXt^Bos 
fjt,ovd$wv, an ‘ aggregate of ones’ (Euclid vii., def. 
1, 2), and consequently any two numbers have a 
‘ common measure.’ The straight line, being in- 
finitely divisible into lesser straight lines, has no 
* unit,’ and hence two such lines often have no 
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‘ common measure/ and are therefore incommensur- 
able. The point is put very clearly in the intro- 
ductory scholium to Euclid x. (Heiberg, v. 415) : 

‘The Pj^thagoreans first began to investigate commensura- 
bility, being the first to discover it from their study of numbers. 
For, whereas the number 1 is a common measure of all numbers, 
they failed to find a common measure of magnitudes 
The reason is that any number, however you divide it, leaves 
you with a least part which admits no further division. But no 
magnitude, though you divide it ad infinitum,^ leaves you with 
a part which is a minimum . . . but only with a part which can 
itself be divided ad infinitum.* 

Thus, owing to the criticism of Zeno, infinite 
divisibility came to be regarded as the sufficient 
criterion of continuity. In language the effect of 
the polemic was that the old definition of the point 
as a ‘ unit with position/ which we know to be 
Pythagorean, was replaced by that which now | 
stands at the opening of Euclid’s Bl&ments^ ‘A 
point is that which has no parts ’ [cnrjfxeUv ia-rtv 
/i^pos ovdiv). In thus being indivisible the point 
does not, of course, differ from the ‘unit,’ or 
‘ number 1 ’ (ptoi/ds) (cf. Plato, Republic^ 525 E), but 
it can no longer be called fj^ovas, because it is now 
clearly seen that, unlike the ‘ unit,’ the point cannot 
he a ‘ measure ’ of anything. Hence in Plato and 
Aristotle ptoyds always means the number 1 ; for 
‘point’ Aristotle always says <rrj}X€Lov or artyfiT}, 
while Plato (see Aristotle, Metaph. A 992% 21) em- 
ployed the designation apx^ ‘ beginning 

of the line.’ There are perhaps still perceptible 
traces of 5th cent, opposition to the consequences 
which Zeno had drawn from infinite divisibility. 
Protagoras, like Zeno, a member of the Periclean 
circle, argued, in ‘refutation’ of the geometers, 
that a circle and tangent have a stretch, not a 
single point, in common (Aristotle, Metaph. B 997^, 
35). This looks like an attempt to deny the 
infinite divisibility of the line, and to identify the 
minimum visibile with the unit of extension, and 
thus to get rid of the notion of incommensurability. 
Hence it may be, as Burnet has suggested {op, cit, 
188), that the formula Protagoras chose for his 
relativism, ‘ Man is the measure of all things,’ was 
influenced by opposition to the new doctrine of 
magnitudes which have ‘ no common measure. ’ The 
anti-mathematical argument of Protagoras led to a 
rejoinder from his greater townsman Democritus, in 
the catalogue of whose works drawn up in the 1st 
cent. A.D. by Thrasyllus we find one on ‘the con- 
tact of the circle and the sphere,’ and another on 
‘irrational lines,’ According to Plato and Aristo- 
phanes {Clouds, 144 ff.), who are unwillingly 
confirmed by Xenophon {Mem. IV. vii. 3, 5), 
Socrates, too, was among the mathematicians, and 
it may be noted that in the three chief places 
where Plato makes him exhibit mathematical 
interests {Meno, 82-85 B, Thecetetus, 148 AB, 
Republic, 546 BC) a problem involving surd mag- 
nitudes is, in each case, under consideration. 

Plato’s attitude towards the problem raised by 
the discovery of surds, and the recognition that 
the infinitely divisible cannot be made of ‘units,’ 
is, at first sight, perplexing. He is deeply in- 
terested in the study o' surd expressions, and fully 
aware of the infinite divisibility of fj.eyi$7j, but 
refuses to take the step of severing Geometry from 
Arithmetic, and of selecting elementary Plane 
Geometry (which can be studied without any re- 
ference to the existence or non-existence of ‘ units ’) 
as the subject with which Mathematics should 
begiii To the last he insists that Arithmetic, the 
theory of numbers, is the foundation on which all 
other branches of Mathematics should be based, 
and the clue to their meaning. We can exempt 
him from the charge of inconsequence only by 
supposing that his retention of Arithmetic as the 
corner-stone of Mathematics was due to a convic- 
tion that ‘ number ’ is not exhausted by the series 
of the natuial iminbersj, the /xovadiKol dpiduol, or 


numbers made up of units, which Aristotle alv/ays 
asserts are the only numbers there are. If the 
concept of number be widened so as to take in the 
surds, so Plato probably thought, we may still 
adhere to the notion of one-to-one correspondence 
of the points on a terminated line with the mem- 
bers of the number-series, without incurring any 
of the difficulties which were fatal to the old 
Pythagorean geometry. (Just so, our ordinary 
Analytical Geometry rests on assuming such a 
correspondence of the points of the line with the 
complete series of the real numbers.) That Plato 
had formed some such conception of a possible 
extension of the concept of number seems clear from 
more than one consideration. The suggestion, as 
Milhaud has shown {op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 5), explains 
why Aristotle regards it as a capital point against 
Plato to insist that there is no way of generating 
numbers except by the addition of units, and why so 
much is made in Metaphysics M of the complaint 
that the ‘ numbers ’ of which the Platonic ‘ Ideas ’ 
are composed are not all avix^XyroL, commensurable 
with one another. Aristotle is, in effect, complain- 
ing that Plato’s theory presents ns with expressions 
like sj^, a -f ^b, and the like ; whereas he 

himself holds that there is no place for them in the 
number-series, just as Euclid is always careful to 
speak of such magnitudes as fieyidTj, and to sym- 
bolize them by straight lines and rectangles. 
Positive evidence to the same effect is furnished by 
a remarkable passage of one of Plato’s latest 
works, the Epinomis, the point of which is to 
maintain that all Mathematics is really the study 
of the generation and properties of numbers {Epin. 
990 C S’.). We are particularly told here that the 
names ‘ geometry ’ and ‘ stereometry ’ are alto- 
gether misleading, and the former is said to be 
‘extremely absurd.’ ‘Geometry’ is ‘manifestly 
an assimilation, effected by reference to surfaces, 
of numbers which are not in their own nature 
similar ’ ; and ‘ stereometry ’ is the ‘ study of 
numbers raised to the third power, and similar to 
the nature of the solid, where again those which 
are dissimilar are made similar by a further 
device.’ (The passage should be read in Burnet’$ 
edition, the only one in which the text has not been 
perverted by editorial dullness. ) 

The passage just quoted represents the highest 
development of the Platonic theory of number. It 
is clearly an attempt to vindicate for the number- 
series itself the same character of a continuum as 
that which belongs to the straight line, by finding 
room in it for numbers answering to the irrational 
lengths of Geometry. If we followed out Plato’s 
suggestions in his own spirit, what they would lead 
to would be something of the following kind. 
Taking a terminated straight line, we might first 
assign the co-ordinates 0 and 1 to its end-points. 
Then, by infinitely repeated division, we should 
get one and only one point corresponding to each 
rational fraction between 0 and 1. Then, by in- 
serting further points corresponding to all the 
irrationals between 0 and 1, we should obtain 
points corresponding to the whole series of algebraic 
numbers. The resulting number-series would not, 
however, exhaust the points on the line, and would 
therefore not possess the continuity of the point- 
series, since it would contain no terms whose 
co-ordinates are transcendental numbers, though 
it would contain an infinity of points not obtain- 
able by the process of repeated division. 

Aristotle’s statement that Plato refused to speak 
of ‘ points,’ but called them instead ‘ the beginning 
of the line,’ seems to indicate another attempt to 
face a difficulty inherent in the current conception 
of whole number. From the earliest times of 
Pythagoreanism downwards, we find it regularly 
assumed that the riunihei -i>ei'ies must begin with 1, 
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the ‘unit.’ But the criticism of Zeno had shown explicit account of continuity, in so far as infinite 
that we cannot think of the ‘ point ’ as a ‘ unit divisibility may be taken as a sufficient criterion 
length.’ If the correspondence between Geometry of it. The notion is fundamental in the Aristotelian 
and Arithmetic is to be kept up, as Plato wished system, because the steady and uninterrupted pro- 
it to be, we must begin our number-series with cess of the development of latent potentialities 
something which answers to a zero of magnitude into actualities, which, for Aristotle, constitutes 
in Geometry ; the first number must be 0, not 1. ‘Nature,’ depends in the last resort upon the uni- 
It was, no doubt, this character of the point as a form and continuous movement of the heavens, 
zero which led Plato to avoid recognizing it as a and continuous movement demands the continuity 
distinct entity, and to call it ‘ the beginning of the of time and space. Hence any denial of the con- 
line,’ It seems most probable, how^ever, that he tinuity of extension, duration, and movement is 
did not clearly draw the right conclusion that, in fatal to Aristotle’s whole Naturphilosophie. The 
the same way, 0 is the beginning of the number- tract on the Categories gives us the general view 
series. More probably he thought of the point, current in Academic circles and presupposed by the 
as Xenocrates is known to have done, as an * infini- more special discussions in Aristotle’s discourses 
tesimal line,’ and must be added to the list of on ‘ Physics.’ rh ttIxtov {quantum) has two species 
thinkers like Leibniz, who have been led astray in — rh SLcapLcr/niyov (elsewhere also ro StaipeTSv), ‘ the 
their theory of the continuous by this phantasm of discrete’ ; and rb <rvv€x^^i ‘ the continuous.’ The 
a thing which is somehow at once something and vital difference between them is that the ‘ parts ’ 
nothing. {fxdpia) of the ‘ discrete ’ quantum have no KOLvh$ 

Further interesting contributions are made to 6pos, or ‘ common boundary,’ at which they join ; 
the theory of continuity in the puzzling dialogue e.g, 10 (for Aristotle always confuses the number 
Parmenides. Witliout raising the question of the of a collection with the collection itself, and many 
purport of the dialogue as a whole, we may note of his attacks on Plato arise from inability to 
the references made in its antinomies to the see that, though there are many pairs of things 
difficulty of regarding a continuum as constructed in the world, there is only one number 2, and this 
out of real elements. We may take first the treat- number itself is not a ‘ pair ’) consists of 7 -f 3, but 
ment of ‘ contact ’ (p. 148 D ff. ). When a number no one of the ‘ units ’ of the 7 is identical with any 
of things are in contact, each ‘ lies next to ’ unit of the 3. But the ‘ parts ’ of a ‘ continuous ’ 

Keirac) that which is in contact with it ; e.g. if a quantum always have such a ‘ common boundary,’ 
straight line is made up of distinct ‘ units ’ in con- which, in the case of the line, is a point ; i.e. when 
tact with one another, the units must leave no the terminated straight line AB is divided at C, 
gaps between them, and each must have a definite the writer reckons C as belonging both to AC, of 
‘ next adjacent’ unit. In modern phraseology, the which it is the last point, and to CB, of which it is 
line must be a ‘ well-ordered ’ assemblage of points, the first, thus illogically counting the one point C 
Hence, in a series of n members there must be twice over.^ Similarly with time: the present 
(n-1) contacts. It is therefore inferred that, ‘if moment ‘ joins on’ (o'Li»'<£7rret) both to the past and 
there is not number in rh <S\Xa’ (the things ‘ other to the future. It may be taken either as the first 
than the One,’ ‘ the Many ’), the ‘ One’ cannot ‘be or as the last mornent of an unbroken time-series, 
in contact with them.’ For Geometry this plainly This is the really important point in the distinction 
means that, if the points on the line are not ‘units’ drawn for us between the two kinds of quanta^ 
(and the criticism of Zeno had shown that they are since it implies, of^ course, that the c-wex^s irda-ov or 
not), no point on a line has an immediately continuum is infinitely divisible, and therefore does 
adjacent or next point. Since every integer has not consist of units or minima. It is added that 
a next integer in the actual number-series, this not all continua are composed of parts which ‘ have 
means that the points on a terminated straight position ’ ; e.g. since the past, present, and future 
line, taken in the order of their distances from one are not all co-existent, no part of time is ‘anywhere’ 
of the end-points, cannot be symbolized by the relatively to the rest. The parts have not position, 
series of integers. Continuity, as exhibited in the but only ‘ order ’ (rd^ts), and so far resemble the 
line, must be something other than the mere un- members of the whole number-series. (We must 
broken succession of the whole number- series 1, 2, 3, not, of course, press this analogy too far, since it 
. . .n, . . . Later on (155 E-157 B), we have an argu- would lead to the view that the ‘parts’ of time form 
menttoshowthatthe very conceptof change leads to a ‘well-ordered’ aggregate, in which each term 
the thought of time as a series of ‘ moments ’ which has an immediately next term. Time would then 
have no duration, just as the points on a line have be made up of minima of duration, and would not be 
no extension. When a body which was moving continuous in the writer’s sense 5'"-6»].) 

comes to rest, or vice versa, there is a transition More characteristic is the account given in Meta- 
from the one state to the other. This cannot take physics A 1020% 7 ff. ~ {quantum) means 
place ‘in time,’ i.e. there is no interval, however ‘that which can be divided into constituents in- 
small, in which the body is neither moving nor at herent in it, whereof each is one and “this” ’ (rd 
rest, but passing out of motion into rest ; in any diaiperov els iyvirdpxovra cKdrepov i) ^Kaa-roy iv rt 
given interval it is either moving or stationary. koX rdde tl irecpvKev elvai [1020% 8]). Such a qxiantum 
Hence the transition occupies no duration, but is a ttXt^^os, or assemblage, if it can be numbered ; 
happens instantaneously, and we are compelled to a yiyedos if it can only_ be measured. Thus a 
form the ‘ paradoxical ’ (droTr os) conception of the irX^dos can be divided into countable non-con- 
‘ instantaneous ’ {rb i^at<pv 7 ]s). The paradox seems tinuous elements, but a g^eyedos^ only into continua. 
to lie in the fact that it is hard to decide whether (We cannot, e.g., divide a line into points, but only 
the moment at which the velocity 0 is reached into lesser lines, so that infinite divisibility is 
should be counted as the last moment of motion or taken as the criterion of geyedos, ‘ continuous 
as the first moment of rest. We must, in the one quantity.’) A delimited {r-eTrepaa-gevov) wXfjdos is a 
case, think of the time during which the body moves whole number; a delimited geyeeos is a line, sur- 
as having no last moment, in the other of the time face, or body, according to the number of its 
during which it is stationary as having no first dimensions. Thus there is only one kind of raagni- 
moment — an immediate consequence of the con- tude which is continuous in its own right (Kad' atrrd) 
sideration that no moment has a ‘ next ’ moment. — extension. Time and movement are continua. 
In Aristotle we meet with none of the anticipa- not in their ovyn right, but derivatively {Kara 
tions of a riper thought which fascinate us in Plato, (rvg^eprjKds), in virtue of their connexion with the 
but we have, by way of compensation, a very gSyedos per se, extension. Since the traiectory oi 
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a moving body is a contimium, the motion is a con- 
tinimm also, and therefore also the time occupied 
in the transit. A fuller, but logically unsatis- 
factory, account is given in the Physics. The 
Eleatics had held that the continuous is indivisible 
(a theory which meets us again in Spinoza). Aris- 
totle points out that, on the contrary, only the 
continuous is infinitely divisible (185*^, 10). So we 
are told in bk. F that ^ motion ’ (the fundamental 
category of a science of ‘ Nature ') is generally 
held {doK€L) to be one of the continua, and it is 
in the continuous that the ‘infinite’ first makes 
itself noticeable. Hence, those who give defini- 
tions of continuity commonly presuppose the con- 
cept of the infinite, on the ground that ‘ what is 
divisible ad infinitum is continuous ’ (200^, 18). The 
point that the one primary continuum is spatial 
recurs in bk. A, ch. xi. Time is relative to change 
(^tera/SoX-j?), since it is only where we perceive 
change that we are conscious of duration. If the 
‘ seven sleepers ’ woke up, they Avould not be aware 
that time had elapsed during their sleep. They 
would ‘ connect the former now with the subsequent 
now, and make one of them.’ To know what time 
is, we have to ask in what way it is related to 
motion {tL rijs KLurjcredis icrriv). But what moves, 
moves from somewhere to somewhere. The 
character of motion depends on that of the path it 
traverses. Motion is thus continuous because its 
path is so, and time is continuous because motion 
is. Time is ‘ the number of motion in respect of 
before and after ’ (220% 24). The use of the word 
* number ’ is unhappy, since Aristotle is never tired 
of insisting that there are no numbers but the 
jaova5t/:6s dpi^^6s, the whole numbers made by 
addition of units ; and the definition, taken strictly, 
is thus inconsistent with the view that there is no 
minimum of duration. The Platonic account (see 
Timesus, 37 D, and the Academic collection of 6 poi) 
that time is the measure {fxerpov) of motion, which 
Aristotle sometimes repeats, is thus much more 
accurate. 

We finally reach Aristotle’s own formal definition 
of Th crvp€xh in' Physics E 227*, where it is given 
as the last resultant of a whole series of previous 
definitions. Things are ‘ together ’ (d/ua) when they 
are in ‘one and the same primary place’ {iv M 
rSirip TTpixjrq)), i.e, enclosed in the same circum- 
ambient surface. Two things of which the ex- 
tremities are ‘ together ’ are ‘ in contact,’ or ‘ touch ’ 
each other. A thing is ‘ between ’ (/xera^iJ) two 
others, when something which is continuously 
changing arrives at it ‘ before it reaches the end of 
the process of change ’ (i.e. C is between A and B, 
if, in moving continuously from A to B, you pass 
£ reaching B. Thus the ‘ derivative ’ notion 

movement is illogically employed to 
define the ‘primary’ continuum of extension!). 

j? ^ow define ‘next after,’ and ‘immediately 
adherent.’ A term in an ordered series is ‘next 
after ’ another when there is no term of the 

same kind between them. The phrase ‘ adherent 
to (dx6y.€vou} means both ‘next after’ a given term 
^^^d contact with it (6 S-v i<pe^7]s dv Slttttjtou). 
Finally, continuity is a special case of immediate 
adherence, \yhich arises when the two ‘ends’ 
(■jr^para) of things which immediately adhere become 
one and identical (Xdyoj 5* etuai <tvv€x^s Srav raX,rb 
ytv^rai kuI iv to eKorrepov Tripas oTs HTTroifTCLi). Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, as we learn from Simplicius, 
round this passage hard to interpret, and with good 
reason. Apart from the logical hijsteron proteron 
already noted, there is a further difiScuIty involved 
definitions of ‘together’ and ‘contact.’ 
What IS meant by ‘the same primary place’? 
oimphcius escapes from Alexander’s uncertainty 
as to whether the notion of continuity is not 
tacitly presupposed by such a phrase only by giving 


it a purely relative sense ; it may mean at will 
‘in the same town,’ ‘the same house,’ ‘the same 
room,’ etc. In fact, it has no definite meaning at 
all. The same defect attaches to the subsequent 
definitions, which depend on that of ‘ together.’ 
Two things are ‘ in contact ’ when their extremities 
are ‘ together.’ And such contact may exist with- 
out continuity. The extremities, [as in the case of 
things which are merely ‘adherent,’ may be 
‘ together ’ and yet remain distinct. Such a defini- 
tion does not satisfy our geometrical notion of 
‘contact.’ However small we take the ‘primary 
place ’ of the two extremities to he, so long as the 
extremities remain distinct, there is no contact. 
However small the distance between a straight 
line and a circle may be, so long as it remains 
finite at all, the straight line is not a tangent ; it 
becomes a tangent only when there is one point, 
and only one, which lies both on the circle and on 
the straight line. Thus, surfaces which ‘ adhere ’ 
must be absolutely identical. Aristotle is, in fact, 
assuming (with an eye to his astronomical theories) 
that we can have a set of concentric spheres en- 
closed within one another so that no space is left 
between the convexity of one and the concavity of 
the next outermost, and yet that the convexity and 
the concavity remain distinct surfaces. But this 
is geometrically impossible. 

The one point of real interest which emerges 
from the discussion is the hint of a connexion 
between the notion of continuity and that of series. 
As Aristotle states the connexion, it is open to un- 
answerable criticism, since the very impossibility of 
dividing the continuous into ‘ units ’ shows that a 
continuum, as given, cannot consist of members 
each having a ‘next following term,’ but the main 
idea has borne remarkable fruit in our own days in 
Cantor’s ‘ordinal’ definition of the continuum, and 
a striking attempt has been made by Zermelo (in 
Mathematische Annalen, LIX. iv. 514 ff.) to show 
that any continuous series (e.g. that of the points 
on a terminated straight line) permits of an arrange- 
ment of its members such that every one has a 
‘next following’ member. That no member of 
such a series as given in experience has a ‘ next ’ 
member is, with laudable inconsistency, insisted 
on by Aristotle himself. ‘ Nothing continuous can 
be made out of indivisibles, e.g. a line cannot be 
made out of points ’ {Phys. Z 231*, 24). For, by 
definition, the extremities (^erxet-ra) of things which 
are continuous coalesce, but an indivisible point or 
moment has no extremities. The consequence is 
that the line cannot ‘ consist of ’ points, since even 
by infinitely repeated division we can only break 
it up into lesser lines, which are, again, divisible. 
<rvv€xv can be divided only into a-vy^xv, or, as 
Bradley has put it, space (and time) are ‘ lengths 
of lengths of — nothing that we can find’ (Appear^ 
ance and Eeality^, London, 1897, p. 37). On the 
straight line, e.g. , we can find nothing but points,, 
yet it is not a series or class of points, but some- 
thing more, though what that something is we 
cannot say. This leads Aristotle to break with 
the Platonic view that Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Kinematics form a single science with a single 
body of postulates. ‘Physics,’ so he unhappily 
concludes, _ is_ distinct from Mathematics, and 
Mathematics itself falls into two distinct doctrines, 
each with its own peculiar postulates — the theory 
of the BaapLcp.ivov rrdcrov, or number. Arithmetic ; 
and Geometry, the theory of the a-wexh 7 r 6 <xov— 
and it is a logical fallacy to attempt to prove a 
conclusion which belongs to the one science from 
the postulates of the other (ovk &pa iemv 4 ^ <XXXou 

yivovs ftera^dyra otov r6 yetafxerpiKbv (ipL 6 pL 7 }TLKj}, 

Anal. Post. A 75*, 38). Zeno has at last come by 
his rights, in spite of Aristotle’s personal failure tc 
appreciate hhs histone al significance. 
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To consider the way in which Aristotle goes on to develop the 
view that the regular and continuous development from potenti- 
ality to actuality which makes up the life of Nature, as we see 
it m the evolution of the rd ’It orca’- from the germ, and of 
the germ, in turn, from ’.''i* '.ui . 'rganism, or even in any 
steady qualitative change from one ‘ opposite ' {e.,g. white, hot, 
dry) to its contrary (black, cold, moist), depends upon the 
domination of Nature by the unending ‘uniform’ and con- 
tinuous circular revolutions of the celestial spheres — would take 
us too far from our immediate subject. We may merely note 
that it IS an indispensable feature of this view that these re- 
volutions are ‘ irreveisible,’ and alwaj’^s take place not only with 
uniform velocity, but in the same sense, since a sudden reversal 
would be equivalent to a momentary breach of continuity. The 
moving body would, Aristotle thinks, have to be twice at the 
same point X, if X is to be both the goal of the movement in 
one direction and the starting-point for the movement m the 
other. Motion in a straight line without reversal is excluded by 
the assumed finitude of the universe, and thus, according to 
Aristotle, only the circle remains, since it is the only curve 
of which ‘ every part is congruent with every other,* i.e. the 
only curve of constant curvature. (For all this, see Physics ®, 
de Coclo^ and de Generat., passim ; Metaph. A, chs. vi.-viii.) 

From the special tract against Xenocrates and his assumption 
of infinitesimal lines which are indivisible (de Lineis Inseca- 
bilibus, a work of some early Peripatetic, apparently not Aris- 
totle himself) nothing can be drawn for our purpose, though it 
is historically interesting, as showing that the study of at least 
some of the irrationals examined in Euclid x. goes back to Plato 
and his immediate followers, as does also the notion of the 
‘infinitesimal.* Some interesting notices are preserved to us 
by Sextus Empiricus, m bk. x. of his attack on Dogmatic 
Philosophers, which reveal the fact that the polemic of the 
Megarian formal logicians against Aristotle’s whole conception of 
the gradual development of potentiality into actuality, of which 
we read, e.g.y in Metaphysics & 1046i\ 29-32, was connected 
with a revival of Zeno’s arguments against motion. Diodorus 
Cronus (Sextus, contra Mathematicos, x. 86) specially attacked 
the notion of a ‘state’ of motion, ue. a time at which one 
cannot say of a moving material point (an a/xepe? <r<o/xa, %.e, a 
‘material point,* not an ‘atom’ in the sense of Democritus or 
Epicurus, since the atom was not a/a^pes) that it is at any 
position, but only that it is moving/rom one position to another, 
chough one can, Diodorus admits, say that such a body must 
have moved, when it is seen first at A and afterwards at B. The 
view of the reality of a ‘ state of movement ’ here attacked is, 
in fact, one of the chief difficulties inherent in Aristotle’s whole 
treatment of continuity. 

Nothing would be gained by following the history 
of the notion of continuity in Greek philosophy 
beyond the time of Aristotle. The Stoics, to be 
sure, influenced later thought considerably by their 
vigorous insistence on the idea of the absolute 
continuity of matter^ but neither they nor the 
Neo-Platoni.sts, whose doctrines may be called 
the final outcome of Greek speculation, added 
anything to what Aristotle had laid down as 
to the logical analysis of the concept of the con- 
tinuous itself. The sharp division between the 
two kinds of 7r<5cra, those which are divisible into 
ultimate ‘units’ (the ‘discrete’ quanta) and those 
which are not (the avyexVi or continuous irda-d), 
the adoption of infinite divisibility as the criterion 
of continuity, and the consequent view that in- 
commensurables belong to Geometry and have no 
place in Arithmetic — were the permanent legacy 
from the ancient to the modern philosophy of the 
continuous. 

3. Modern attitude. — The general acquiescence 
in Aristotle’s distinctions makes it unnecessary 
fco treat at any great length of the views of most 
modern philosophers on the nature of a continuum. 
For the most part these views have been deter- 
mined by the conception of infinite divisibility as 
the suflicient and necessary condition of con- 
tinuity. Even Descartes seems to have been 
blinded to the real difficulties of the subject by 
his familiarity with the practice of employing the 
symbols of Algebra indifferently to denote rational 
and irrational magnitudes. He appears never to 
have asked himself what conception must be 
formed of numb^, if_we are to recognize such 
expressions as s/S, ^2, and the like as numbers, 
and thus his Giometrie^ with all its historical im- 
portance, can scarcely be called a contribution to 
the philosophy of Mathematics. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the continuity which he claims for 
matter amounts to more than infinite divisibility. 


the absence of real ‘ atoms ’ or ‘ units ’ of exten- 
sion. Hobbes explicitly accepts the Arrstotelian 
definition, ‘ Continua inter se turn spatia turn 
tempora duo dicuntur, quorum est aliqua pars 
communis ’ (de Corpore^ vii. 10) ; ‘ Corpora etiam 
duo . . continua dicuntur eadem ratione qua 
duo spatia’ (ib. viii. 9). Spinoza even reverts to 
the Eleatic position, according to wdiich extension, 
because continuous, is not really divisible at all, 
and is supposed to have parts or elements only by 
an illusion : ‘ Substantia absolute infinita est in- 
divisibilis ’ {Ethica, L 13) ; ‘ ex his sequitur . . . 
nullam subs tan tiam corpoream, quatenus sub- 
stantia est, esse divisibilem’ [ib. coiollarium). 
Hence he infers that quantitas is divisible only so 
long as we merely iTYuxgine it — -t.e. think inaccurately 
about it ; when we form the concept of it, we see 
it to be ‘ infinita, unica, et indivisibilis ’ (Ethica, 
i. 15, schol.). It should follow that we can form 
no concept of a plane, a straight line, or a point — 
a conclusion which would be the reductio ad 
absurdtcm of Spinozism. Similarly Kant’s critical 
philosophy throws no real light on the nature of 
a continuum. Indeed, if we take seriously the 
Aesthetiky with its account of the way in which 
the mathematical concepts of space and time are 
generated, we shall clearly be led to think of both 
as composed of minima, and therefore not con- 
tinuous, though, to be sure, this account conflicts 
with the repeated assertion that both are ‘ infinite 
given wholes.’ (The ‘ synthetic unity of apper- 
ception ’ cannot help us here, since it is just as 
much manifested in the counting of the units of a 
group of ‘ discrete ’ quanta as in that ‘ drawing ’ 
of a line of which Kant has so much to say. ) So, 
when we are told in the account of the ‘ Sche- 
matism of the pure Concepts of the Understand- 
ing ’ that if we think of any number, e.g. 5 01 500, 
this thought is ‘ the representation of a method 
for representing in an image an assemblage con- 
formably to a certain concept,’ we see at once 
that Kant is thinking exclusively of the natural 
integers, which do not form a continuum. How it 
can be true that * the pure image of all magni- 
tudes (quantorum) of the outer sense is space, and 
that of all objects of the senses in general is time,* 
and that ‘ the pure schcTna of magnitude {quanti^ 
tatis) as a concept is number, which is a repre- 
sentation which comprehends in one the successive 
addition of one to one,’ remains an unsolved mys- 
tery, unless space and time are to he non-continu- 
ous ; and the difficulty is only increased when 
Kant goes on to say that both space and time are 
‘ quanta continua because no part of them can be 
given, . . . except in such a way that the part 
is once more a space or a time.’ Nothing can 
conceal the fact that Kant is trying to combine 
Aristotle’s denial that a can consist of 

minima with a theory which requires the con- 
struction of space and time out of such minima. 
He even repeats in this very connexion the old 
criterion of continuity, that it is * that property 
of magnitudes in virtue of which no part of them 
is the minimum (no part simple).’ It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that the ‘ antinomies ’ 
of the Transcendental Dialectic have really nothing 
to do with the problems of continuity. What 
their theses presuppose is merely the summation 
of infinite series, and the difficulties Kant pro- 
fesses to find in such a summation exist just as 
much where every term of the series has a next 
term as where it has not ; e.g, the difficulty, if 
there is one, about the completion of the synthesis 
exists just as much when we consider 2 as the sum 

of the series when 

2 2 ® 2 “ 

we ask whether the ‘ world had a beginning in 
time,’ as Hegel correctly saw. In principle, Kant, 
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like Aristotle, identifies the infinitely divisible 
with the continuous. ^ 

Hegel’s own account is so largely coloured by 
metaphor, and so distorted by his determination 
to prove that every concept is precisely what it 
is not (that, e.g.^ perfect continuity and absolute 
discreteness are the same thing), that^ it is far 
from easy to say what his real meaning is. Since, 
however, he supposes Kant’s second antinomy 
(everything must be, and yet cannot be, com- 
posed of simple elements) to be concerned with 
continuity ( Werhe^ iii. 216), he, too, presumably 
means by continuity no more than divisibility ad 
infinitum. His enthusiastic praise of Zeno, and 
of Aristotle’s treatment of the problems of space, 
time, and motion, points to the same conclusion 
[ib. p. 227). The vagueness of Hegel’s notions 
may be seen from the fact that he actually regards 
the Anzahl, or cardinal number, of a group as 
itself a group of * units,’ and asserts that it is at 
once ‘ continuous ’ (because it is one group among 
others) and * discrete ’ (because it is a group of 
units \ib. p. 233 f.]). 

Leibniz may fairly demand separate considera- 
tion, in virtue of the peculiar stress which he lays 
on the Principle of Continuity as fundamental, 
not only for Mathematics, but for^ Metaphysics. 
This principle, as stated by him, is much more 
than an assertion of the continuity of space, time, 
and motion. Since his philosophy requires a de- 
nial of the validity of a vacuum, he is led further 
to maintain the continuity of matter against all 
forms of the atomic theory. Further, the concep- 
tion is regarded as holding not merely of phe- 
nomena^ but of the substances or * monads,’ whose 
interrelations and internal self-development are 
the reality of which the extended and temporal 
world is symbolical. Heal substances form a con- 
tinuous hierarchy, in which each member differs 
from some other by a purely infinitesimal differ- 
ence. Or, as Leibniz himself states the principle 
in a letter to Malebranche, dated 8th Dec. 1692, 

‘ datis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata et 
consentanea.’ Hence the absolute continuity of 
the series of monads has the continuity of the vari- 
ous f^ey^dr) as an immediate consequence (Couturat, 
Logique de Leibniz, p. 233 ff*. ). A special case of 
this principle is the correspondence between soul 
and body, which Leibniz describes as follows 
Couturat, Opusc. et frag. p. 521) : ‘ God has from 
the beginning constructed soul and body with 
such skill that . . . omnia quae in uno hunt per 
se perfecte respondeant omnibus quae in altero 
fiunt.’ As to the nature of the continuity thus 
asserted, we learn much from the dialogue on 
motion composed by Leibniz on his journey of 
1676 to visit Spinoza {op. cit. pp. 594-627). The 
question there raised is whether the moment at 
which a man dies may be regarded as at once the 
last moment at which he is alive and the first at 
which he is dead (as it must be, according to the 
Aristotelian account of rb crwexes). To say that 
Aristotle’s view is correct seems to violate tlie law 
of contradiction ; to reject it seems to imply that 
two moments — the last of life and the first of 
death — are immediately adjacent, and, if moments 
can be immediately adjacent, why not points ? 
{ib. p. 601). But we are thus led to conceive of 
extension and time as made up of series of indi- 
visible points and moments {ib. p. 608), and find 
ourselves involved in the * labyrinth of the con- 
tinuum. ’ For we are forced to say that the number 
of points in the side of a square is infinite, and, 
since we can draw one and only one parallel from 
any point in the diagonal to a given side, and 
since this parallel cuts two of the sides of the 
square in determinate points, the diagonal will 
contain the same number of points as the side. 


and will therefore be equal to it. This Leibniz 
re^^ards as a proof that the line cannot be an 
aggregate of points {ib. p. 611). The number of 
points in each will, in fact, he argues, be identical 
with the ‘number of all numbers,’ since in both 
cases it is infinite. Leibniz’s way out of the 
difficulty is to deny that there is a ‘ number of all 
numbers,’ since, as he holds, such a number, if 
there were one, would be the greatest possible 
integer, but there is no greatest possible integer. 
Hence there is no such thing as a ratio of one 
infinite to another {ib. p. 612 f.), and no assignable 
number of points on a line. There are as many 
as we choose to take, but we never take all theie 
are to take. It is, indeed, true that every portion 
of extended matter is actually infinitely divided, 
but it is divided into portions which are them- 
selves continua, not into points, and no portion is 
actually divided into all the minor parts possible. 
Thus, in the end, Leibniz adheres to the position 
that the continuous cannot be composed of simple 
elements, and it is for this very reason that space 
and time and motion are regarded by him as 
merely phenomenal, since the real, as we read at 
the beginning of the Monadology, must be com- 
posed of simple elements. How these views are 
to be reconciled with the further positions that 
there is at least one continuum, that of the monads 
themselves, which does consist of simple elements, 
and that order in space is phenomenal of the order 
of real monads, it is not very easy to see. 

4. The number-continuum in modern Mathe- 
matics. — Under this head it is impossible to say 
moie than a few words in the present article. The 
reader who wishes for more information may be 
referred to the works mentioned in the annexed 
bibliography, especially to the brief and luminous 
chapter on the continuum in Couturat’s work, Les 
Principes des mathimatiques. As we have seen, 
the first discovery of the continuum was due to 
the discovery of incommensurable magnitudes in 
Geometry, which led to the age-long^ severance of 
the originally united studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry. It has been the great achievement of 
the modern Theory of Assemblages to show that 
the number-system is so far from being inadequate 
to cope with the continuity of the points of the 
straight line (the so-called ‘linear continuum’) 
that the only precise definition of continuity we 
can obtain is one which can be stated in terms 
involving nothing but the properties of ordered 
numerical series, and that the only certainly 
known linear continuum is that of the ‘ real ’ 
numbers. In other words, it is no immediate 
datum of intuition that the straight line is abso- 
lutely continuous. Its continuity is postulated, 
not intuited, and means no more than the assump- 
tion that there are on every terminated straiglit 
line as many distinct points as there are distinct 
real numbers in a given segment of the number- 
series, such as that composed of all the ‘ real 
numbers’ >0<1. To begin with, we have to see 
that none of the old familiar criteria of continuity 
is really adequate to express the iiroperty which 
we have in mind when we speak of the continuous- 
ness of this number- series. It is clear that in- 
finite divisibility is no such criterion, since it 
gives us only a series corresponding to that of the 
rational fractions. By no process of infinite divi- 
sion of a unit length could we ever arrive at such 

quotients as This corresponds to the 

arithmetical consideration that the complete as- 
semblage of rational fractions between 0 and 1 
does not form a continuous series, since it omits 
all the fractions which have surds for their numer- 
ator or denominator or both. Even the inclusion 
in the series of all fractions having algebraical 
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surds in their numerator or denominator would ^ 
not make it completely continuous, since we 
should still have no place left for the infinitely 
numerous fractions involving ‘ transcendental ’ 
numbers in their numerator or denominator. In 
fact, it is possible to make such an arrangement 
of the series of rational fractions, and even of 
algebraical fractions, that each term of the series 
has an immediately next term. In other words, 
both series can be so arranged that each member 
corresponds in order to one and only one member 
of the series of natural integers, 1, 2, 3. . . . Their 
ordinal number, or ‘ type of order,’ is thus the 
same as that of the series of integers itself. Nor, 
again, is the number-continuum adequately defined 
by the property that no term of the series as taken 
in ascending order has an immediately adjacent 
term. For this would obviously be true of the 
assemblage of rational numbers, and again of that 
of all algebraic numbers, though neither of these 
exhausts the whole of the number-series. The 
task of the modern theorist is thus a twofold one. 
He has first to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of the concept * real ’ number, showing not only 
how the assemblage of ‘ real ’ numbers is logically 
related to that of integers or ‘ natural ’ numbers, 
but also how the existence of the ‘ real ’ numbers 
follows from that of ‘ natural ’ numbers. Secondly, 
he has to identify the peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish the whole assemblage of ‘ real 
numbers ’ from those of ‘ natural ’ or ‘ rational ’ 
or ‘ algebraic ’ numbers ; that is, he has to point 
out the criterion of the continuity of a series. 

It is the achievement of Cantor to have first 
stated this criterion exactly, and afterwards to 
have re-cast it in terms involving nothing but the 
notion of serial order, and entir^y independent of 
any appeal to our intuition of space. We can here 
do no more than give Cantor’s two definitions of the 
linear continuum with such brief explanation as 
is necessary for their comprehension. To under- 
stand his original definition we have first to make 
clear the meaning of the terms ‘ point manifold,’ 

‘ limiting point,’ and ‘ derivative.’ By a ‘ point 
manifold’ is meant any aggregate of numerical 
values whatsoever. Any * point ’ X is said to be 
a ‘ limiting point ’ of such a manifold M, if, given 
a finite number 6, however small, there is always 
at least one ‘ point ’ of the manifold M which is at 
a finite * distance ’ less than c from X, (Such a 
limiting point may, or again may not, be itself a 
‘point" of M.) The ‘derivative’ of M is the 
assemblage formed by all the limiting points of M. 
When every ‘ point ’ of M is one of the limiting 
points of M, and evei^ limiting point of M also a 
‘ point ’ of M, that is, when the manifold M is 
identical with its own ‘ derivative,’ M is said to 
be perfect. Further, M is said to be zusammen- 
hdngend, or ‘ cohesive,’ when, if any two points 
of M, po, py he given, it is always possible to find 
in M any finite number of points p^^ p^ • • . pn • • • 
intermediate between po and p such that the dis- 
tances Po—Pii • • - Pnrp are each less than a 

given finite number e, however small e may be. 
The definition of the linear, or one-dimensional, 
continuum is, then, that it is a ‘ point manifold ’ 
which is both perfect and cohesive. It is manifest 
that the series of * real ’ numbers between 0 and 1 
satisfies these conditions, and that the removal of 
even a single term from it would prevent this 
realization. The series of ‘ rational fractions,’ on 
the other hand, would satisfy the demand for 
cohesiveness, but would not be ‘ perfect,’ since the 
surd fractions are obviously limitmg points of the 
series of rational fractions. With the postulate 
that to every real number from 0 to 1 we can 
assign one and only one corresponding distance 
on the straight line, the straight line is also obvi- 
voL. rv. — 7 


ously a linear continuum satisfying the definition 
(Coutuiat, Principes, p. 91 f.). It still, however, 
remains the fact that Cantor’s first definition re- 
tains the appearance of an appeal to geometrical 
intuition. The notion of ‘ distance,’ in however 
metaphorical a sense, is employed in explaining 
both cohesion and perfectness. And this means, 
as Couturat says, that the definition is essentially 
relative. ‘ It defines a continuous manifold only 
by reference to another manifold (metaphorically 
called space), which is already continuous, in 
which it may have limiting points not contained 
in itself’ {op. cit. p. 92). Hence it is only in 
Cantor’s second definition, where no notions but 
those of serial order are presupposed, that we get 
‘ an absolute definition of a continuum by means 
of its intrinsic properties.’ To obtain the defini- 
tion, we start again with certain auxiliary con- 
ceptions. We consider the type of order exhibited 
by the rational numbers which are >0 and < 1. 
This series has three peculiarities : (1) it is de- 
numerahle, that is, we can rearrange its terms so 
that they correspond one to one with the suc- 
cessive integers ; (2) it has neither a first nor a 
last term ,* (3) between any two terms there is 
always a third ; and these three characteristics 
are proved sufficient for the complete determina- 
tion of the type of order exhibited by the series. 
Any series possessing them may then be called a 
series of the type of order tj. Next we have to 
introduce the notion of what Cantor calls a 
‘ fundamental series.’ We may confine our atten- 
tion to the case of an ascending fundamental 
series. By this is meant a series in which the 
terms have the type of order r} just defined. Such 
a series S is said to have a limit in tj, if there is 
a term in tj which is the frst after all the terms 
of S. We then call any manifold perfect if all the 
‘ fundamental series ’ contained in it have a limit 
in it, and if all its terms are limits of ‘ funda- 
mental series ’ contained in it. With these pre- 
suppositions, the type of order B, belonging to a 
one-dimensional continuum, is defined as follows : 
‘The manifold 6 (1) is perfect, and (2) contains 
within itself a denumerable manifold E, such that 
there is always at least one term of E between 
any two terms of dJ The definition is manifestly 
satisfied by the series of ‘ real ’ numbers, since it 
can readily be shown that the series is ‘ perfect ’ 
in the sense defined, and that, moreover, there is 
always at least one term of the series of the 
‘ rational ’ numbers between any two ‘ real ’ num- 
bers (Couturat, op, cit, p, 93 f.; B. Russell, Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics ^ London, 1903, vol. i. ch. 36). 

The two definitions are not exactly equivalent, 
since w^e can construct series which satisfy the 
second without satisfying the first {e,g,y to take 
an example from Couturat, the manifold composed 
of the real numbers < 1, together with those from 
2 to 3 inclusive, satisfies the requirements of the 
‘ ordinal ’ definition, but not those of the other, 
since there is always a finite interval > 1 between 
the number 2 and any of those which precede it). 
But every assemblage which satisfies the first, 
or ‘relative,’ definition clearly also satisfies the 
second, or ‘ absolute. ’ This might be regarded 
as a ground for doubting whether Cantor’s final 
result is quite the same thing as an analysis of 
what is implicitly contained in the simple pre- 
scientific notion of continuity as unbrokenness. 
But it remains true that his analysis succeeds in 
defining for us, by means of purely intrinsic pro- 
perties, the continuity of the ‘ reaF numbers, and 
that we have no reason to think that Geometry 
requires us to ascribe any different kind of con- 
tinuity to the straight line, W^e are thus finally 
enabled to remove the apparently insuperable 
barrier established by the Eleatic criticism be- 
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tween Geometry and the theory of number. Every 
geometrical proposition can once more be stated 
in terms which involve only the notions with which 
the study of number has already made us familiar. 
‘This fact,’ as Couturat says (op. cit, p. 97), 
‘ finally refutes all the doctrines which regard the 
notion of the continuous as arising from sensuous 
intuition and refractory to the understanding.* 

Litkbaturk.i— i. For ai^cient Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics : Euclidis Opera^ edidit at Latinc interpratatus estJ. L. 
Heiberg^ Leipzig [the Elements and the scholia on them forai 
vols. i,-v. of this, the only critical edition, 1883-18881; Procli 
Diadochi in pmmtm Euclidis Elementorum Libnim Com- 
mentarii ex recogn. G, Friedlein, Leipzig, 1873 ; H. Diels, 
Fragmente der Voraokratiker^, 2 vols., Berlin, 1906-1910 ; 
Aristotle, de Lineis Insecabilibus^ tr. H. H. Joachim (pt. 2 
of The Works of Aristotle, Eng. tr., Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1908) ; J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy^, London and 
Edinburgh, 1908 ; G. Milhaud, Les Philosophes-giom&tres de 
la Grace . Platon et ses predecesseurs, Paris, 1900 ; ^ O. Apelt, 
* Die Widersacher der ilathematik im Alterthum ’ (in Bevtrage 
zur Gesch, der gr. Philosophic, pp. 253-287), Leipzig, 1891 ; 
H. G- Zeuthen, Hist, des mathdmatiques dans Vantiquiti et 
le moyen dge. Pans, 1902 (original in Danish, Copenhagen, 1893). 
Reference may also be made to the various standard works on 
the history of Mathematics generally, or on Greek Mathematics 
in particular, especially to the great work of Moritz Cantor, 
Vorlesicngen uber Geschvchte der Hathematih, Leipzig, 1880 
(new ed. vol. i. 1909) 

ii. For moder v Philosophy : Besides the collected editions 
of the works of philosophers, special mention may be made of 
L.. C^outurat, Opuscules et fragments inidits de Leibniz, Paris, 
1903, also La Logiquede Leibniz d'apris des documents inMits, 
Paris, 1903 ; B, Russell, Critical Exposition of the Philosophy 
of Leibniz, Cambridge, 1900, also ‘ Recent Work on the Philo- 
sophy of Leibniz ’ (in Mind, new series, no. 46, April 1903). 

lii. Modern developments : G. Cantor, ‘ Grundlagen 
einer allgemeinen Mannichfaltigkeitslehre * (Mathernatische 
Annalen, xxi. [18831), also * Beitrage zur Begrundung der 
transfiniten Mengenlehre ’ (i6. xlvi, xlix. [1895, 1897 ; French 
tr. by Marotte, Sur les fondements de la thiorU des ensembles 
transfinis, Paris, 1899]) ; R. Dedekind, Stetigkeii und irra- 
tionale Zahlen^, Brunswick, 1892 ; P. du Bois-Reymond, Dis 
allgemeine Funktionentheorie, Tubingen, 1882 ; L, Couturat, 
De Vlndni math^matigue, Paris, 1896 (see esp. Appendix 4, on 
Cantor), also Les Principes des mathlmatiques, Paris, 1905 
(with specially valuable Appendix on Kant’s Philosophy of 
Mathematics) ; A. Schbnflies, ‘ Die Entwickelung der Lehre 
von den Punktmannigfaltigkeiten ’ (Jahresher. der deutschen 
Matheinatiker-Vereinigung, viii. 2, Leipzig, 1900); B. Russell, 
The Principles of Mathematics, i. Cambridge, 1903; G. Vivanti, 
Teoria dalle funzioni analitiche, Milan, 1901 [pt, i. contains a 
very simple and lucid exposition of the main principles of the 
Theory of Assemblages] ; E. W. Hobson, Theory of Functions 
of a Real Variable, Cambridge, 1907. The progress actually 
made in the re-anthmeticizing of pure mathematics, due partly 
to modern research into the notions of infinity and continuity, 
and partly to the development of svrrholic logic, ■'an be traced 
in the successive volumes of G. Peaiio, 7 ’//* r'!n*ra de Math^- 
matiques, Turin, 1901. The latest edition, reckoned as vol. v. of 
the complete work, appeared m 1908 with the title Formulario 
Matematico, the necessary verbal explanations and annotations 
to the logical symbols in which the propositions are written 
being now given in what the author calls an ‘ uninflected 
Latin,’ and not in French, as was the case in the earliest 
editions. A. E. TaYLOR. 

CONTRACT. — i. Definition. — If one makes 
an engagement to go to dinner at a friend’s house, 
uo contract arises, because the purpose of the 
engagement is not such that the law will deal with 
it ; or again, if one buys an article in a shop for 
ready money, that is not usually termed a contract, 
because there the whole transaction is terminated, 
as it were, on the instant ; but, if one undertakes 
to pay for the article afterwards, a continuing 
contract emerges, because, in this case, the agree- 
ment gives rise to an undertaking which can be 
appropriately enforced by law. From these 
examples^ we see that contract is really the 
combination of two legal ideas — that of agreement 
and that of obligation. In the case of the invita- 
tion to^ dinner there is agreement, but no legal 
obligation connected with it ; in the case of the 
sale of goods for ready money, the obligation fades 
away as soon as it arises. But, according to the 
Indian Contract Act, for example, ‘ an agreement 
enforceable by law is a contract ’ (Sect. 2 (h)) ; and, 
where we find such an agreement, we find a legal 

1 The ordinary collected texts of ancient and modern philo- 
sophers have been omitted from this list. 


tie, an obligation, something for the law to take 
hold of, directly affecting the contracting parties. 
In other words, the agreement, as it has been put, 
‘ contemplates something to be done or forborne by 
one or more of the parties for use of the others or 
other,’ to which the law can attach itself ; and it 
is generally said that it must be the intention, or 
implied intention, of the parties that the relation 
should have a legally binding effect. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, writing with reference to the English law, 
adds to the word ‘ agreement ’ the word ‘ promise ’ 
{Principles of Contracf^, 1902, pp. 2, 3, 5). But 
that is a minor subtlety. Theoretically, at least, 
we can fix our attention on an agreement as the 
starting-point in which there must be, as it is 
frequently stated, the meeting of two minds in one 
and the same intention. And thus the more 
technical treatment of contract fits into those 
statements of the doctrine in which it is regarded 
as a phase of the legal will, constantly to be found 
in the works of philosophical jurists — especially 
German jurists. The relation represents the 
meeting of individual wills in one intention, as 
opposed to the individual’s endeavours to realize 
his will by means of the materials found in the 
world around him, which gives rise, logically, to 
the conception of property. In the former case, 
the individual meets his fellows ; in the latter, the 
external, material world. 

It has, however, been suggested that it is not 
necessary, in order that a contract should be 
entered into, that the wills of the parties should 
be really at one (Holland, Jurisprudence'^^ ^ 1906, 
ch. xiL). Should we not say, it is argued, that 
here emphatically the law regards not the will in 
itself, but the will as manifested voluntarily? 
There are well-founded expectations which the law 
endeavours to protect by its enforcement of con- 
tract, and these do not always arise from expressions 
which truly represent the intention. What of the 
case in which a party enters into a contract, resolved 
all the time not to perform his part, yet inducing 
another party to enter into it on the contrary 
supposition ? Surely the contract will hold good. 
Is it not the will, as expressed, and nothing more, 
that the law regards, leaving the question of a true 
consensus on one side, as beyond its province 
altogether ? The language of positive systems of 
law, it is said, moreover, is ambiguous on the 
point ; for the question is practically a new one, 
and it has not till recently been seriously con- 
sidered how far a true consensus, in the significance 
explained above, is needed. In answer to this 
doctrine, it may be maintained that, although the 
inner agreement is a fact to be proved, and in some 
cases is not alloAved to be disproved, the agreement 
itself is vital to the theory of contract. The 
inference drawn is that there was an agreement ; 
and such inferences depend for their reasonable- 
ness and usefulness on the fact that in the vast 
majority of cases they are sound. Without 
reference to the will — to the inner intention, if one 
chooses — the expression of agreement would be 
meaningless. It must in the last resort be con- 
nected with the man, with the personality ; and 
not merely attach itself to outward forms of 
expression. Unless this is done, we obtain a view 
of contract which is too scholastic to be satisfactory. 

The t\yo main aspects of the agreement by which 
the tie is created find their typical form in the 
ideas of offer and acceptance, which give rise to 
a large body of law in a developed system. On 
the other hand, such facts as error, fraud, mis- 
representation, undue influence, and force operate 
on the consent embodied in the agreement, and 
may vitiate it wholly, or create a flaw which 
renders it reducible from one side. These are most 
usefully studied in relation to some definite legal 
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system. Again, the State itself places certain 
legal restraints upon contract generally, with 
regard to its subject-matter; these are more 
important from the standpoint of the general 
reader. In Pollock’s work on Contract^ agree- 
ments are said in English law to be unlawful 
and void (1) if the matter or purpose with which 
they deal is contrary to positive law ; (2) if it is 
contrary to positive morality recognized as such 
by law ; (3) if it is contrary to the common welfare, 
as tending to prejudice the State in its external 
relations, or in its internal relations, or as tending 
to improper or excessive interference with the 
lawful actions of individual citizens {op. cit. 275). 
And we may say generally that the State will 
refuse to recognize a contract not only when it is 
simply illegal (without further explanation being 
offered), but also when the object is contra honos 
mores, or when it is against 'public policy’ and 
cannot be allowed free scope in the State’s own 
organization. In the case of public policy, the 
disputable points which arise are numerous, and 
the dividing lines between what the State should, 
and what it should not, do are extremely difficult 
to find. Then we may couple with such restraints 
the complicated subject of form. The modem 
tendency is towards simplicity of form. Com- 
plexity IS undoubtedly repugnant to the spirit of 
our own days, when the bustle of commercial 
enterprise demands essentials and nothing but 
essentials. A complicated form, however, prevents 
a bargain from being rashly made, and it renders 
it easier to prove afterwards what has taken place. 
The tendency to reduce the ‘solemn form’ can 
have free scope only so far as is possible with a 
due regard to the exigencies of proof. 

ii. Classification. — Contracts have very fre- 
quently been divided into principal and accessory ; 
and this division is a good one. It is not so clear 
that the division of the first class into onerous and 
gratuitous, often made, is equally useful (although 
Kant declared that it was the rational one) ; for 
principal contracts seem rather to fall into several 
distinct groups. The following list will afford the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of the field of modern 
contract. It follows mainly the arrangement 
given by Holland in his Jurisprudence. 

I. Principal contracts. — Principal contracts are 
those which are entered into, so to speak, for their 
own sake, as opposed to accessory contracts. 

(1) Contracts of alienation . — These may be 
gratuitous, when they are contracts to give, but 
are not generally so. In fact, a contract to give 
is generally enforceable by law only in certain 
limited cases. But gifts made in view of marriage 
are not considered as mere gifts, for marriage is an 
onerous consideration. Then under this head fall 
barter and exchange, when regarded as contracts ; 
and, more important, sale. A distinct line should 
be drawn between barter and sale ; the essence of 
sale seems to be, in the simplest words, the giving 
of something for money. Specific formalities are 
generally imposed upon contracts for sale of 
certain important classes of property, such as the 
res mancipi of the Roman Baw, ‘real property,’ 
immoveables. Apart from these, perhaps the most 
important variation in the views taken of the 
contract by difterent legal systems is connected 
with the transfer of the property sold. Sometimes 
a contract of sale, in the usual case, per se, transfers 
the property — it has the power of transference by 
itself. Sometimes it has no such legal consequence ; 
it remains an agreement to transfer merely. The 
arties to the contract, again, may have various 
uties, but two of them are generally recognized. 
The duty of the seller is to deliver the goods, and 
the duty of the purchaser is to accept and pay for 
them These duties, regarded from the point of 


view of rights, yield the main rights of purchaser 
and seller. 

(2) Contracts dealing with hiring, loan, etc. — 
Hiring has largely superseded gratuitous loan ; 
and the law of hiring has been extended in many 
directions. Two important branches of it in the 
commercial world are contracts for carriage and 
agency. Both in commercial and in domestic life we 
find contracts for the hire of servants engaging 
much attention. As regards immoveables, hiring 
is generally guarded by specific restrictions. In a 
loan for consumption, we find money or certain 
kinds of things given to the opposite party on the 
undertaking that he shall on a future day return, 
not necessarily the things themselves, but their 
equivalent in kind. It is in connexion with this 
branch of the law that the interesting problems of 
how to treat usury from the legal point of view 
arise. In a loan for use, again, which is in essence 
gratuitous, the identical thing lent is returned. 
In deposit, one gives a thing to another in order 
that the latter may keep it for him gratuitously 
and restore it upon demand. 

It will be observed that this group of contracts 
is very miscellaneous. Holland has attempted to 
minimize the confusion by making the two principal 
divisions of {a) contracts for permissive use, and 
(5) contracts for service. In the first class {a) he 
places (1) loan for consumption ; (2) loan for use ; 
and (3) ‘letting for hire.’ In the second (6) he 
places contracts (1) for care-taking ; (2) for doing 
work on materials ; (3) for carriage ; (4) for pro- 
fessional or domestic services ; (5) for agency ; (6) 
for partnership. Then, under a separate head (c) he 
places contracts for negative services, in which one 
party undertakes to abstain from certain acts — a 
mode of contract somewhat grudgingly recognized 
by law. This procedure helps to introduce some 
order into the mass of almost intractable material ; 
although, for example, it places^ contracts for 
partnership under contracts for service — a doubtful 
arrangement. The reader, however, may certainly 
begin by taking the whole of the large class of 
contracts with which we are dealing as capable of 
being split up into three divisions — permissive use, 
service, negative service — although he may after- 
wards come to consider the principles of grouping 
somewhat strained. Partnership, which is thus 
disposed of under ‘service,’ is said to be the 
relation which subsists between persons carrying 
on a business in common, with a view of profit 
(Partnership Act, 1890) ; and the law of partner- 
ship widens out into the whole law of J oint Stock 
Companies. 

Agency deserves special notice. If*, is itself a 
contract, as has been pointed out ; but it is also an 
important instrument in extending the power of 
contract. It enables us, as it were, to move 
objects at a distance. Through it, the contractor 
can work at the other side of the world. In the 
ordinary use of the term, agency is constituted 
where one person is employed to act for another 
— to represent him in dealings with third per- 
sons. A distinction between a general and a 
special agent is often made ; but it is of doubtful 
value logically ; it seems to be most consistently 
drawn between an agent whose business has a 
defined scope and character, apart from the terms 
of his agreement with his principal, and one who 
is merely empowered to do certain specific acts. 
The main logical point to be noticed in the law of 
agency is that, when the agent contracts as an 
agent with third parties, he binds his principal, 
and then, so to speak, drops out of the transaction. 
If he binds himself, he is something more than a 
mere agent ; and any exceptions are modifications 
of the general principle. On the other hand, it 
must be noticed that the agent does not really act 
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as the blind instrument of his principal, as the pen 
or the hand acts. His real usefulness arises from 
his being an intelligent instrument, and without 
the help of such intelligent instruments many of 
the tasks of modern commerce would he quite 
impossible. 

(3) Contracts of marriage, — But marriage is only 
technically and in a somewhat strained sense a 
contract. No doubt it cannot be entered into 
without the consent of at least two parties. But 
the relationship stands by itself ; and even in a 
system of law, like that of Scotland, which favours 
the contractual construction, there are grave 
difficulties in regarding it as a contract in anything 
more than a very technical sense. In contract, 
the tendency is to allow the contracting parties 
to attach what conditions they please to their 
bargain, provided these are not against ‘good 
morals ’ or ‘ public policy ’ ; it may be conditional 
in its origin, and its duration is dependent on the j 
will of the parties. In marriage these features are I 
not present. When it is entered into, it is not 
governed by private contract in its most important 
articulars, but by the fixed rules of the law of 
usband and wife. It cannot be entered into on 
condition that a certain event shall happen, or that 
it shall be dissolvable at pleasure, or that it shall 
last for a certain fixed period of time. The relation 
between the two persons, also, extends an influence 
to their relatives and maintains that influence 
even after death ends the marriage. The husband 
and wife create not only their own status^ but the 
status of their children ; and that status can never 
be taken away or infringed by the acts of the 
parties (Fraser, Husband and Wife^, 1876, ch. ii.). 
Such considerations, primarily applicable to Scots 
Law, show us how marriage must be differentiated 
from an ordinary contract. Of course, it may be 
said that all these restrictions are made merely 
with the object of maintaining ‘good morals’ and 
furthering ‘ public policy. ’ But the whole tendency 
of contract is to leave the parties as far as possible 
to shape their own bargain ; and, where we have 
a relation so governed m its essentials by the law 
— so restricted to meet the needs, as the law con- 
ceives^ them, of family life — as marriage is, it is 
only in a very peculiar and, as we have said, 
technical sense that it can be called contractual. 
It derives its type not from the contracting parties, 
but from moral and social considerations, which 
are held to be superior to their wishes ; and these 
considerations not only restrict it, but shape it. 

A distinction must, of course, be drawn between 
an engagement to marry in the future — an 
* engagement’ in popular language — and an 
engagement which actually amounts to a marriage. 
The former more nearly approaches a contract of 
the ordinary type than the latter, provided it is 
recognized by the system of law which governs it 
as a fit subject for legal interference. When that 
is the case, we find unfulfilled engagements 
frequently giving rise to actions for breach of 
promise of marriage. On the whole, such actions 
seem to be discouraged by the systems of law in 
vogue on the Continent ; and many jurists are of 
opinion that they ought to be abolished in our owm 
country. But this opinion, it should be noted, 
does not imply that actions for seduction should be 
discontinued. 

(4) Wagering contracts . — This is an unfortunate 
name for an important group. In these contracts, 
one of the eflects of the contract, as regards profit 
and loss, either for all the parties, or for some of 
them, depends upon an uncertain event. But it is 
almost impossible to define them satisfactorily ; 
and that statement must be taken as merely 
explanatory.^ Broadly, bets and stakes are not 
enforceable in modern law. And the most im- 


portant group under the general head is formed by 
contracts of insurance — marine, fire, and life 
insurance, and less important types. Of course, 
these are not logically gambling transactions, but 
are rather attempts to eliminate the risks of the 
unforeseen. 

2 . Accessory contracts. — There is a large 
number of contracts which may be entered into as 
accessory to the main transaction ; and these 
form, as previously stated, a second main branch 
of the subject. It may suffice to name a few of 
them — indemnity, suretyship, warranty, ratifica- 
tion. A promissory note forms such a contract. 
Suretyship is in many systems a formal contract ; 
and the guarantee may sometimes support an 
obligation which is merely natural, i.e., which itself 
cannot be enforced — a curious point. 

3 . There are certain legal relations placed on 
the borders, as it were, of contract proper, which 
must not be forgotten. Thus the Indian Contract 
Act speaks of certain relations resembling those 
created by contract. Broadly speaking, they 
correspond to the Homan division of obligations 
which arise not ex contractu^ but quasi ex contractu. 
They may, therefore, be described as quasi- 
contracts ; they have also been called ‘ implied 
contracts ’ ; but it is perhaps better to reserve this 
name for those cases where the implication is most 
clearly seen. They are, at any rate, analogous to 
contract ; for it is necessary, in following out the 
ramifications of a legal system, to hold that a 
nexus analogous to that of contract is sometimes 
created from force of circumstances, though not 
by express agreement. Often the person bound 
may reasonably be held to have agreed to the 
formation of the tie, but that is not perhaps 
essential in all circumstances. Thus the doctrine 
of negotiorum gestio consists, in principle, in the 
management of the affairs of an absent person (or 
sometimes of a person merely unable to attend to 
his affairs himself) by one who undertakes that 
task without the knowledge of the other ; and, it 
is not infrequently stated, on the presumption that 
the other, had he known the circumstances, would 
have approved. There does not seem to be any 
peculiar difficulty in treating of such relations, 
except that they do not yield very readily to 
analytic classification. 

iii. Extinction of contracts. — Contracts 
may be extinguished in various ways — by pei'form- 
ance, by such legal facts as events which excuse 
performance, or by release of performance. Or 
there may be a substitute for performance inter- 
jected ; or it may simply happen that the non- 
performance of the contract alters the whole aspect 
of aftairs and gives rise to a new set of rights. 
Performance is the natural, and undoubtedly also 
the usual, mode of closing the transaction. 

iv. Social be a ring of contra cts. — Contract, 
standing as it does at the centre of the great 
department of Private Law, has many important 
bearings on the general problems of society. It 
forms an endeavour made by the State to set up a 
sanction for expectations of good faith which have 
grown up through the dealings of the averagely 
fair-minded man. True, it has been suggested 
that contract is merely the taking of a risk, since 
the only universal consequence of a contract is to 
make the defaulter pay damages ; but, as already 
pointed out, it is the observance of contract that is 
usually contemplated ; it is performance, and not 

: payment of damages, that makes the social wheels 
go round. And the State, having brought its 
sanction to bear on this enormous mass of relations, 
finds itself compelled to interpose certain restric- 
tions — to lay down those limitations of which we 
have spoken before. What precisely these ought 
to be, and how they ought to operate, depend?^ on 
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many different social considerations. Is the ex- 
loitation of the individual by his fellows — the 
riving of a hard bargain wrung from a man's 
necessity, when his poverty, but not his will, 
consents, or the over-reaching of one not worldly- 
wise — a fit matter for State interference? Are 
combinations of ‘ labour ’ to be recognized wholly 
or partially, or altogether condemned ? Are 
contracts for service to be regulated, when the 
claims which arise under them bid fair to reduce 
one party to the position of existing merely as an 
instrument for the realization of another's person- 
ality instead of being an end in himself ? Slavery, 
it is certain, cannot now be tolerated ; but how far 
will the law, if it attempts to abolish various forms 
of so-called practical slavery, accomplish good, or 
how far will it merely afford encouragement to 
laziness and fraud? These questions and many 
others are among the implications of contract, 
though doubtless they lead us far beyond the 
subject of contract itself. Probably most of them 
must be answered, not abstractly, but in relation 
to the particular community with which we have 
for the time being to deal. What is one man's 
freedom is another man’s ruin. The character and 
state of social advancement of the community must 
always be taken into consideration. But, however 
that may be, the importance of the great branch 
of law which deals with the right to another man’s 
conduct can never be safely ignored. 

Literature. — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
text, the following" may be consulted : W. R. Anson, Princvples 
of the English Law of Contract 1906; G. J. Bell, Principles 
of the Law of Scotland'^^, 1899, for the Scots Law ; F. Pollock, 
First Booh of Jurisprudence^ 1896, pt. i. ch. 8 ; Kant, Philo- 
sophy of Law, Eng. tr. 1887, sect. 31 ; W. A. Watt, Theory of 
Contract in its Social Light, 1897. W. A. WATT. 

CONTROVERSY.-— I. The term ‘controversy’ 
is not exclusively applied to the weapon with 
which battles have been fought in the ffeld^ of 
theology and philosophy, and skill in disputation 
has not been valued by professed dialecticians 
alone. Professor Edwara Caird tells us that the 
philosopher Kant was keenly alive to the uses of 
controversial methods as a mental training, and 
that in the year 1758 he announced to his class on 
metaphysics that on two days in the week he 
would treat polemically the doctrines expounded 
on previous days, this being ‘ one of the most 
exc^lent means to attain to profound views of 
any question’ {Critical Philosophy of Kant, i, 162). 
This polemical method consisted in first proving a 
proposition and then trying to prove its opposite 
— an exercise of the intellect to which attention 
has often been devoted in schools of learning, with 
a view to cultivating a high standard of contro- 
versial ability. To Kant it did not so much bring 
dialectic skill as rivet into the attitude of criti- 
cism a mind already critical, even sceptical. The 
essential thing for him, as for Socrates, was the 
problem of knowledge, the limitations of our 
knowing, the question how far we can know 
anything at all. So throughout life he practised 
earnestly the polemical method which he recom- 
mended to his students, using it as a touchstone 
to test what is knowable and expose the illusions 
of the understanding. To this attitude of mind, 
this deep-seated love of inquiry and discussion, we 
owe what is considered the greatest system^ of 
philosophy of modern times — a philosophy critical 
alike in spirit and in name. 

2 . The Kantian ‘dialectic,’ however, is not a 
new phenomenon in the history of philosophical 
thought. In the connotation which it bears for 
him, that of an arguing for and against,^ Kant 
inherited the term from the Stoics and Aristotle. 
But the practice of dialectic is to be connected 
with the name of Socrates. As friendly discussion 


in the market-place about the ethical problems 
which alone were of interest or moment to him, 
Socrates held it to be the ideal method of philo- 
sophizing. He thought that there were answers, 
more or less definite, to these questions, and that 
this was the way in which the answers were to 
be got. This earnest conviction, this seeking after 
truth in the belief that it is to be found, is one of 
the essential respects in which Socrates is to be 
distinguished from the class of professional Sophists 
to which, in the eye of the ordinary Athenian, he 
undoubtedly belonged. These men were in the 
first place teachers of argument and rhetoric, and 
regarded disputation of this kind as an end in 
itself. They argued in order to show their pupils 
how arguing should be done ; they talked for 
victory. But they did not stop here. They were 
from some points of view extremists in philosophy, 
and they often took up a concept or idea with the 
deliberate purpose of showing it to be full of con- 
tradictions, and hence unthinkable. The Sophist 
did not hesitate to tackle any question, or, as 
Aristotle would say, to ‘ talk persuasively ’ on any 
subject. As the exponents and popularizers of an 
esoteric philosophy — they were not for the most 
part originators of new doctrine — they raised prob- 
lems in the spheres of ethics, politics, and religion, 
debating freely, in a spirit or tolerant scepticism, 
questions the mere discussion of which in the 
eyes of the old-fashioned was not only new, but 
impious and depraving. Like Abelard, who has 
been called the mediaeval counterpart of such a 
teacher as Protagoras, the Sophist at his best, they 
thought that every question could be argued for 
and against, or in Abelard’s phrase, sic et non. 
To them none was sacred. At the first glance, 
criticism of this kind seemed wholly destructive ; 
many of its immediate eflects were undeniably 
pernicious. But this beating about, this disputing 
and overturning, was of supreme value, not only 
in the interests of education, but also in the 
narrower field of dialectic. It was owing to the 
Sophists mainly that Aristotle was able to draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the 
matter of our thought. He saw that relatively 
few problems belong, like those of mathematics, 
to the sphere of what is strictly demonstrable, and 
that beyond this^ on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle and interest mankind, we can have 
discussion, but can never have certainty. 

3 . It was, however, in the Middle Ages that 
dialectic or discussion in the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian sense became professedly the vehicle of 
philosophical inquiry. Bound as they were at 
every step by tradition and authority, the methods 
of the Schoolmen were formal and pedantic ; in 
this respect they were less fortunate than the 
thinkers of antiquity. At the same time the 
mediseval method of exposition, in so far as it was 
a method of argument, was that of Hellas. To 
write dialogues in the Platonic manner was no 
longer the fashion, nor was it, perhaps, within 
the powers of men of that age; but, though the 
written word was untouched by the finer graces 
of poetry and imagination, yet never in the 
history of philosophy and theology — a sphere of 
learning at that time co -extensive with literature 
— have skill in controversy and dialectical ability 
brought wider fame to their possessors ; never were 
these talents enthroned higher among the objects 
of intellectual ambition than in the time of 
Abelard and his rivals. These wandering teachers 
of the Middle Ages, whose mission it was, aftei 
the manner of the ancient Sophists, to popularize 
the learning of the schools, were also in the most 
literal sense gladiators in the arena of philosophical 
controversy. 

4 . Turning from the sphere of history and 
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speculative thoug-ht to that of everyday life, we 
find that here the uses of controversy are less 
obvious, but not less real. In the ordinary sense 
of the word it may be nothing more than negative 
criticism, the mere raising of objections to a 
doctrine or theory brought forward. But, even 
so, it is of practical value in sharpening the 
faculties and clearing up confusion in the mind. 
For contradiction, whether it proceeds from con- 
viction or not, is always stimulating, and even a 
superficial discussion of most questions is enlighten- 
ing. When, however, controversy is fairly carried 
on, that is, with candour and moderation, in a 
spirit of honest inquiry, it is of great ethical and 
educative value. The prejudices of the fair- 
minded rarely withstand the presentation of fact 
or the persuasion of sincere conviction. We start, 
most of us, knowing but one side of controverted 
questions ; an argument with an intelligent 
opponent will show us the other side, and expose 
the weaknesses of both positions. If our con- 
clusions are sound, we shall realize their value ; 
if they are faulty, light will be thrown on the 
remisses on which they are based. John Stuart 
_ lill, in his eloquent defence of liberty of thought 
and discussion, says that every one ought to make 
a habit of seeking this experience, and that out- 
side the sphere of mathematics no man’s opinions de- 
serve the name of knowledge except in so far as he 
has gone through the mental process which would 
have been required of him in carrying on an active 
controversy with opponents {On Liberty^ ch. 2). 

5. The benefit to the individual of such a know- 
ledge of most subjects no open-minded person is 
likely to deny. But there is a deeper aspect of 
the question. It has often, and rightly, been said 
that controversy is the battlefield upon which 
truth comes into collision with error, and that by 
means of it alone we can acquire new truth. The 
progress of the race is thus best served by unlimited 
freedom of discussion, by such a right ‘to argue 
freely according to conscience’ as Milton held to 
be among the first of human liberties. Mill lays 
stress upon another point. It is a matter of 
history that the ethical and religious doctrines of 
the world owed their preservation and develop- 
ment to the fact that they were vigorously de- 
fended against attack in the earlier stages of their 
existence. What is true of sects and nations 
applies equally to the spiritual life of individuals. 
It is the convictions for which we must fight that 
we are in least danger of losing. It is beliefs 
which are most universally accepted, most rarely 
questioned, that are apt to become least full of 
meaning to us, even to be accepted by us 
mechanically. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of this. Can the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, for example, be said to bear the same 
literal meaning for us as they did for the Founder 
and the persecuted of the early Church? Or, to 
take the case of religion in Scotland, is there in 
Scotsmen of to-day the fire, the blind devout faith, 
the love of the Church, which animated their fore- 
fathers? Most people, even allowing for change 
of circumstances and conditions, are inclined to 
answer these questions in the negative. Certainly 
creeds and opinions do seem to draw the breath of 
life from the heat of battle, to grow faint and 
languid when the struggle is over. This is one 
sense in which peace and harmony do not make 
for progress. 

^ 6. Eveiy theory, however sound, has its limita- 
tions. All doctrines may be, in the main, 
erroneous ; at the best they can contain only a 
part of the truth, for the truth lies always some- 
where between the extreme positions on which 
man takes his stand. While the progress of 
knowledge, in spite of apparent disheartening 


retrogressions, bears always onward and upward 
its course is, as Hegel says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction of one of these 
opposite poles of thought, now in the direction of 
another. Dogmatism (to use Kant’s expression 
for these extremes), criticism, and scepticism 
follow one another, and are succeeded by dogma- 
tism — a new dogmatism — again. But in this 
struggle of theory with theory, of half truth with 
half truth, the way is gradually becoming clearer, 
the fresh starting-point is always a little higher, 
and, human intelligence being limited and fallible, 
all this can come about only in this way. 

Literature. — The reader will find the source of most of the 
ideas sugg’ested above in snch works as : E. Caird, Critical 
Philosophy of Kant^ 18S9 ; Hegel, History of Philosophy^ 
Eng. tr. 1892-96; and J. S. Mill, On Liberty, 1869, pt. ii. See 
also well-known Histones of Greek Philosophy, such as that of 
Zeller, of Ueberweg, of Erdmann, and of Schwegler. On 
the significance of the work of the Sophists, the student may 
be referred to G. Grote, History of G-reece, newed., 1870, pt. ii. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

CONVENTICLE. — The word is derived from 
Lat. conventiculuTti, dim. of conventus. According 
to Bingham {Grig. Eccles.), it originally signified 
no more than an assembly, and was frequently 
used by ancient writers for a church. It came to 
be applied specifically to meetings of religious 
associations, particularly private and secret gather- 
ings for worship. Later it became a term of 
depreciation or reproach, implying that those of 
whom it was used were in opposition to the ruling 
ecclesiastical authorities ; for example, it was 
applied to a cabal of mutinous monks in a convent 
or monastery. Ultimately it came to mean re- 
ligious meetings of dissenters from an Established 
Church, held in places that were not recognized as 
specially intended for public worship or for the 
exercise of religious functions. It implied that a 
condition of affairs obtained in which the State 
made a distinction between a form or forms of 
religion whose practice and propagation were 
authorized by statute, and such as were expressly 
prohibited by enactment. This usage has received 
legal sanction in Britain. 

In this sense the term * conventicle ’ may be, and has been, 
widely applied. Harnack (Mission and Expansion of Chris- 
tianity^, 1908, ii. 318) uses it of the meetings of the adherents 
of Mithraism m the Eastern parts of the Roman Empire 
throughout the domain of Hellenism (Greece, Asia, Syria, 
Egypt, etc.), in which regions it was a banned cult, while those 
who professed it were regarded as belonging to a barbarous 
and illicit sect (F. Cumont, Mysthrea de Mxthra^, Brussels, 
1903). To attend ‘conventicles’ was the hall-mark of fanati- 
cism, according to Celsus, who represented the contemporary 
opinion which cherished a lively contempt for all who attached 
themselves to religions competing with the Imperial cultus. 

In accordance with the accepted usage of the 
word, Church historians properly assert that Chris- 
tianity took its rise ecclesiastically from a con- 
venticle. Such \yas the meeting in the Upper Room 
of the first disciples of Christ after the Ascension 
(Ac 1^3). This gathering was the type of those 
which soon began to meet for prayer, mutual 
edification, and memorial observances, in private 
houses such as that of Mary, the mother of John 
(Ac 12^®). Within a short time they drew upon 
themselves the suspicions of the Jewish ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who branded the new faith as 
impermissibly heretical, and instituted a perse- 
cution directed to the harrying and suppression of 
these conventicles, one of their most zealous agents 
being he who became the Apostle Paul. 

When Christianity became a world-religion and 
spread in all directions throughout the Roman 
Empire, it was at first tolerated, and enjoyed 
Government protection, along with many other 
cults in vogue. Religions had to receive licence 
from the State, which was jealous to secure itself 
against the danger of conspiracies maturing under 
the guise of religious confraternities. Largely 
through the influence of political considerations 
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(see Gwatkin, Harnack, Bill, Weinel, etc.) Chris- 
tianity soon became suspect, and a religio xllicita. 
Its meetings thus became strictly conventicles. 
Harnack applies the term to characterize such 
house-meetings as that mentioned in Col 4^®, and 
Schaflf uses it in his account of the primitive period 
as descriptive of the ‘ ecclesiolae in ecclesia,* the 
independent separate units of the Church as they 
existed in the various centres in which it had 
found footing — Home, Corinth, etc. {Kirchengesch.^ 
1851, i. 454). In the succeeding century the cata- 
combs [q,v.) were the scene of Christian conventicles 
(Withrow, The Catacombs of Rome, new ed., London, 
1895, p. 104). 

With the establishment of Christianity by Con- 
stantine as the State religion, all its meetings were 
legitimized, and the term of odium could no longer 
be rightly applied. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the description again became applicable to the 
meetings of such Christian nonconformists as the 
Montanists and the Bonatists, which were pro- 
hibited by the State under penalty of proscription 
and death. This policy was rigorously encouraged 
by the leaders of the Churches enjoying State 
recognition and support. 

When the corruptions of the Church of Home 
aroused a growing hostility in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, those who were united in the attitude 
of protest began to abandon the churches and to 
associate themselves in private or secret meeting- 
places. Against these the machinery of sup- 
pression was cj^uickly put into operation, and once 
more conventicles entered into history. In Eng- 
land the word was early applied to the meetings 
of the followers of Wyclif, who, recognizing the 
incompetence and neglect of the regular clergy, 
sent out peripatetic preachers to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. Both the practice and the 
word were carried by the Lollards (as the most 
determined supporters of Wyclif were called) to 
Scotland, where they did much to initiate or 
strengthen the movement of revolt from the ecclesi- 
astics domination of Home. 

It was not, however, till after the Reformation 
that ‘conventicle’ became a term with a legal 
connotation, according to which it was descriptive 
of the meeting-place or assemblage for worship or 
consultation of those who departed from the 
Established Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
in her contest with Puritanism, strenuously asserted 
the royal supremacy in matters religious and ecclesi- 
astical, and insisted upon the rigorous application 
of the Act of Uniformity, which demanded that all 
subjects of the realm must conform to the usages 
and tenets of the Church established by law. 
Clerical nonconformity was punished by deposition. 
As the result of the inquisition that followed, so 
many ministers were deprived of their livings that 
their places either could not be filled at all or were 
filled by incompetent and unpopular substitutes. 
Large numbers of the people refused to accept the 
ministrations of these substitutes, and gathered 
together for worship in private houses or other 
suitable places. These conventicles were, under 
that name, expressly declared illegal. The 11th 
Article of the Book of Canons (drawn up in 1603) 
censures ‘ the maintainers of conventicles ’ ; the 
12th, *the maintainers of constitutions made in 
conventicles,’ and the 73rd runs thus ; 

‘ Forasmuch as all conventicles and secret meetings of priests 
and ministers have ever been justly accounted very hateful to 
the state of the Church wherein they live, we do ordain that 
no priests or ministers of the Word of God, nor any other per- 
sons, shall meet together in any private house or elsewhere to 
consult upon any matter or course to be taken by them, or 
upon their motion or direction by any other, which may any 
way tend to the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of the 
Church of England, or the Book of Common Prayer, or any 
part of the government or discipline now established in the 
Church of England, under pain of excommunication %vao facto. 


Under these enactments the adherents of Ana- 
baptism {q.v.), which had been propagated in 
England by refugees from the Continent, were 
ordered to leave the Kingdom. Even during the 
subsequent reign of Puritanism, the meetings of 
this particular body were regarded and treated 
after the same fashion by the Protector Cromwell, 
who was incensed by their aggressive fanaticism. 
For other persecuted sects, with only one or two 
exceptions, there was a breathing-space of tolera- 
tion and freedom. 

After the Restoration of the Stnart dynasty, 
established Episcopacy once more became intolerant 
under the aegis of Charles II. An Act of Uni- 
formity was promulgated in 1662, which ordained 
the expulsion from his charge of any clergyman 
who refused to subscribe to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer and to the doc- 
trine of the King’s supremacy in matters ecclesi- 
astical, and held by the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, prohibiting such from exercis- 
ing his religious functions in private houses. 
2000 clergymen were ejected from their livings in 
one day for declining to comply with these tests. 
This enactment was reinforced in 1664 by a statute 
called ‘ the Conventicle Act,’ which rendered 
illegal any gathering in a private house for reli- 

f lous worship attended by a number exceeding by 
ve the regular members of the household, under 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or transportation. 
A second version of this Act deprived these outed 
ministers of the right of trial by jury, and em- 
powered any justice of the peace to convict them 
on the oath of a single informer, who was to he 
rewarded with a third of all fines levied (B. Neal, 
Hist, of the FuHtans, new ed., Lond, 1822, iv. 
ch.s. 7, 8). Large numbers of nonconformists were 
put in jail. Pepys, in his diary of August 7, 
1664, observes ; ‘ I saw several poor creatures 
carried by, by constables, for being at conventicles 
... I would to God they would conform.’ He 
refers te Quakers, who were amongst the worst 
sufferers during the persecution consequent on the 
passing of the Acts. Bishop Burnet, in his His- 
tory of his own Time, 1724-34, i. 471, admiringly 
describes how they resolutely declined to obey the 
law, and openJy and fearlessly continued their 
prohibited meetings. They would hold them in 
the street before the closed doors of their meeting- 
houses, when these were shut by order. The 
children, who might not be arrested because of 
their youth, would also hold conventicles^ in the 
street in the absence of their parents in jail, 
suffering patiently the jeers and cuffs of magis- 
trates and unsympathetic onlookers (F. S. Turner, 
Quakers, London, 1889, p. 164). 

Identical measures were taken during the same 
reign to secure the suppression of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, where it had been the popular and 
dominant form of religion since the Reformation. 
From 1662 to 1678 various Acts were passed by the 
Privy Council and the Court of High Commission, 
prohibiting conventicles and imposing penalties of 
increasing severity upon those who attended them, 
masters being made responsible for their servants, 
landlords for their tenants, magistrates for the 
citizens of the burghs over which they presided. 
It was forbidden to supply denounced persons 
with meat or drink, or to harbour or have inter- 
course of any kind with them.^ These measures 
proving unavailing to effect their purpose, it was 
ultimately enacted that attendance should incur 
the penalty of death. Those in command of the 
military, and even the common soldiers themselves, 
were given authority to inflict it immediately on 
the spot of capture, without the formality of a 
legal trial — an authority which was used without 
scruple or mercy in numerous instances by such as 
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Claverhouse. This policy proved, however, Q[uite 
abortive. The bulk of the religious population in 
the south and south-west districts continued to 
attend the conventicles, which were arranged and 
conducted by the outed ministers. Where the 
congregation was too large for any suitable private 
house, resort was had to barns, granaries, or such 
like commodious buildings. Frequently, however, 
the number of those who flocked to these illegal 
gatherings amounted to thousands, and the result 
was the institution of field-conventicles — meetings 
held, sometimes under cover of night, in the open 
air, on moors or hills, or in glens and ravines, or 
wherever safety and suitability could be combined. 
These frequently lasted for hours, the preaching 
taking up a large portion of the time. At such 
conventicles, the ordinances of the Church accord- 
ing to Piesbyterianism were faithfully observed. 
Baptism was administered, and Communion was 
dispensed, often to hundreds together, and even 
thousands, the rite taking days to celebrate, j 
several ministers officiating in turn. When re- 
pressive measures became more severe and attend- 
ance at these gatherings was enacted to be a capital j 
ofience, the men came armed with such rude | 
weapons as were obtainable — scythes, flails, etc. j 
Sentinels were posted at look-out points ; for the 
royalist soldiery, aided by spies and informers, | 
often succeeded in surprising these meetings. It 
was the attack upon such a conventicle that pre- 
cipitated the battle of Drumelog, 11th June 1679, 
which issued in the only victory gained by the 
Covenanters (as the upholders of Presbyterianism 
were called), and the only defeat sustained by 
Claverhouse (known in song as ‘ Bonnie Dundee ’), 
the most zealous and efficient of the military 
persecutors. During the years of persecution cul- 
minating in the * Killing Times,’ it is calculated 
that some 18,000 people sufiered in one way or 
another for attending these conventicles. Yet 
they kept alive and deepened an intense religious 
faith in the land, while greatly raising the moral 
tone of many districts in which they were held, as, 
e.g., at places on the borders where pillagers and 
moss-troopers became peaceful and honest. Their 
impressive solemnity, intensified by the conditions 
under which they were held, frequently turned 
the hearts even of enemies present in disguise 
(A. Smellie, Men of the Covenant, 1904 ; R. Simpson, 
Gleanings among the Mountains, 1846 ; Wi H. 
Carslaw, Heroes of the Covenant, 1900). 

After the Revolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William of Orange to the British throne, an Act of 
Toleration was passed, relating to England, which 
exempted from the penalties of the Taws against 
conventicles those who took the oath of allegiance 
and subscribed to the doctrinal sections of the 
Thirty -nine Articles. Meeting-houses were re- 
quired to he registered, and then came under 
protection of the law. In Scotland all the re- 
pressive Acts were abrogated ; Presbyterianism 
was restored by the State to its ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

Similar measures of suppression in Continental 
countries resulted in the resort of the persecuted 
to similar kinds of meeting. During the merciless 
and prolonged attempt of Philip ii. of Spain in the 
Netherlands to compel conformity to the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Protestant party headed by 
Les Gueux (‘The Beggars’) were forbidden free 
exercise of their worship, and immediately field- 
preachings were organized all over the country, of 
the same character as those in Scotland — conducted 
by the excommunicated ministers and surrounded 
by armed guards and sentinels (Lindsay, History 
of the Reformation, Edinburgh, 1906-7, vol. ii, 
1^. iii. ch. V.). The same scenes were enacted in 
the southern districts of France during the heroic 


struggle of the Huguenot Camisards (‘les Enfanta 
de Dieu,’ as they called themselves [see C AMIS ARDS] i 
to assert religious freedom against the su^ressive 
measures of Louis XIV., inspired by Cardinal 
Richelieu’s vision of a unified France, spurred by 
the incitements of Madame de Maintenon (herself 
once a Huguenot), and encouraged W the eloquence 
of the great preacher Bossuet. Their field-con- 
venticles were called desert-preachings — the name 
‘ desert ’ being borrowed from the Bible as descrip- 
tive of the solitary places, in wild mountain-regions, 
in which the meetiMs were commonly held. A 
peculiarity of these Camisard gatherings was the 
large part played by the ‘prophets’ — men and 
women, and occasionally children, generally quite 
uneducated and often normally of small capacity 
for speech or thought — who spoke or were accepted 
as speaking under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, after the manner of the prophets in 
the primitive Church (Peyrat, Hist, des pasteurs 
du desert, Paris, 1842 ; C. Tylor, The Camisards, 
London, 1893). 

In the history of German Protestantism the 
conventicle played a part in Pietism (g.v.). The 
collegia pietatis, established by Spener and his 
followers, provoked the opposition of the strictly 
orthodox Lutherans, and considerable disturbance 
was the result, as at Frankfort, where the police 
interfered. All sorts of scandal were rife about 
these conventicles, and the over- enthusiastic manner 
in which some of them were conducted lent colour 
to the charges. In Wiirttemberg a wise middle 
course was adopted. Those conventicles in which 
the great principles of Lutheranism were respected 
received legal sanction, while the more radical 
assemblages were banned (cf. PRE^ xv. 790, xviii. 
612). In Sweden, Pietism roused similar opposition, 
and a law of 1726 forbade all conventicles con- 
ducted by laymen, though private devotional 
meetings under the direction of the clergy were 
permitted, this law not being repealed until 1858 
{PRE^ xviii. 33, 36). 

At the present time, it is perhaps only in Russia, 
with the Greek Church in a position of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy recognized by the State, that 
conventicles in the strict sense can still be said to 
continue. Measures of repression are from time to 
time directed by the Government against dissenting 
sects which have incurred its suspicion and hos- 
tility, such as the Stundists {q.v.) and the Douk- 
hobors iq.v.), who were denied the liberty of 
private meetings for worship. The spirit of toler- 
ance seems, however, to be rapidly gaining ground, 
and nonconformists of any kind, on giving satis- 
factory assurances to the police, are generally 
permitted liberty of worship according to their 
accepted mode. The signs of the times point to 
the spirit of religious toleration soon becoming 
universal, with the consequent cessation of that 
hostile and repressive attitude of State or Estab- 
lished Church to any form of religion which resulted 
in conventicles. 

Literature. — This is suflaciently indicated in the article. 

A. Mitchell Hunter. 

CONVERSION. — I. Ethnic Conversion. — 
Conversion, the greatest of moral events, is not 
the monopoly of one religion. It is a human as 
well as a Christian fact. As there is one blood in 
the veins of all nations, and one breath in all 
nostrils, so there is one Divine Spirit brooding 
over and striving within all souls. God has made 
all men with a capacity for conversion, with possi- 
bilities of response to the highest call (Ac 17^'^). 
And in every age and race there have been minds 
that have turned to the light, hearts that have 
felt the ‘ expulsive power of a new affection,’ wills 
that have striven, and not all in vain, to attain the 
ideal. We need not grudge the name or the idea 
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of conversion to many experiences recorded in non- 
Olitistian literature. ' F aciasne quod olim mutatus 
Polemon ? ’ ^ (Hor. Sat, li. iii. 253 f. ). 

The movement which was initiated by the^ re- 
ligious teachers of Greece led to many conversions 
from polytheism to monotheism, and it had its 
saints and martyrs. Dill has shown that, towards 
the beginning of the Christian era, Graeco-Roman 
philosophy became evangelical ; it sent out an 
array of preachers to convert men to a higher and 
purer ideal {Bom, Society from N &ro to M. Aurelius^ 
London, 1904, bk. iii. ch. ii. ). ‘ Some of the schools 

even developed a true pastoral activity, exercising 
an oversight of their members, and seeking to 
mould their moral life and habits according to the 
(iictates of true wisdom’ (Menzies, Hist, of Re- 
ligion^ London, 1895, p. 301). ‘I regard myself,’ 
said Seneca, * not so much as a reformed, but as a 
transfigured man’ {Bjp- 6). The science of Com- 
parative Religion is proving the truth of the 
intuition that there is ‘a light which lighteth 
every man ’ ( Jn 1®). The conversion of Gautama, 
afterwards known as the Buddha, is as real a fact 
as that of Saul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, or any 
other spirit that has ever obeyed the heavenly vision. 
This pampered child of fortune turned fpm his 
pleasures and palaces as illusion and vanity ; he 
sought and found, as he believed, the cause of 
sorrow and the way to subdue it ; and he drew a 
vast stream of mankind after him to the religion 
of renunciation. It was the best they could do ; 
they followed the gleam ; they loved the highest 
when they saw it. Similar phenomena are found 
in Confucianism, Islam, and all other great re- 
ligions. God has not left Himself without witness 
in any nation, and the same choice between good 
and evil, between self-seeking and self-sacrifi.ce, 
resents itself in some form or other to every 
uman being. The spiritual ascent of man^ has 
been accomplished by a long series of conversions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest theism. 
To Christian philosophy, every upward movement 
of the human mind suggests that * Christ, in His 
universal relation to humanity, may be able to pour 
His new life into open hearts, even when there is 
complete ignorance concerning the facts of His 
history and work’ (Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 398). And yet, so 
great is the difference between all such movements 
and the experience which is called Christian con- 
version, that one cannot but acclaim the essential 
truth of a well-known passage in Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus : 

‘ Blame not the word [conversion] ; rejoice rather that such a 
word, signif^ung such a thing, has come to light in our modern 
Era, though hidden from the wisest Ancients. The Old World 
knew nothing of Conversion ; instead of an JScce Somo, they 
had only some Choice of Hercules. It was a new-attained pro- 
gress in the Moral Development of man : hereby has the 
Highest come home to the bosoms of the most Limited ; what 
to Plato was but a hallucination, and to Socrates a chimera, is 
now clear and certain to your Zmzendorfs, your Wesleys, and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists ’ (bk. ii. ch. 10). 

2 . Conversion in the Bible. — The term ^ conver- 
sion ’ {irrccTpocpi]) occurs but once in the Bible (Ac 
15®). At the close of his first great mission, St. 
Paul went to Jerusalem to take counsel with the 
Apostles and elders, and he and Barnabas passed 
through Phoenicia and Samaria ‘ telling the whole 
t^le {iKdL 7 )yo}j/j.€vo(,) of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
to the great joy of all the brethren.’ It was a 
momentous event, pregnant with the mightiest 
issues, marking an epoch in the history of the 

1 ‘ Polemon was a youth of Athens, the son of Philostratus, 
who spent the greater part of his life in riot and drunkenness. 
He once, when intoxicated, entered the school of Xenocrates, 
and was so struck with the eloquence of the academician, and 
the force of his arguments, that from that moinent he re- 
nounced the dissipated life he had led, and applied himself 
fcotaUy to the study of philosophy. After the death of Xeno- 
crates he succeeded in the school where his reformation had 
been effected * (Lemprifere, Class, Diet., ed.l839, s,v. ‘Polemon ). 


world. In the LXX the verb iTrLcrTpdf>co stands for 
^sn, and nc. 3 , and times without number for 
Diiy and In AV of the OT ‘ convert ’ occurs 

five times — in Ps 19'^ (Vulg. convertens animas), 
where RV uses ‘restoring’; in Ps 51^^, where RV 
retains ‘ sinners shall be converted,’ while the 
margin has ‘ shall return ’ ; in Is where R Vm 
changes ‘ her converts ’ into ‘ they that return 
of her ’ ; in Is where RV has ‘ turn again ’ ; 
and in Is 60®, where ‘ converted ’ becomes in the 
RV ‘turned.’ In the NT iTrKrrpicpQ) appears very 
frequently, and in AV it is nine times rendered 
‘ convert ’ ; but this word appears only twice in RV 
(Ja 5 ’®*®°), being everywhere else changed into 
‘turn’ or ‘turn again.’ But, wherever the Gr. 
word is followed by rbv KTupiov, iiri rbv debv, or 
the like, it undoubtedly connotes all that is com- 
monly signified by ‘convert,’ e,g, in Ac 9®® 

1415 26®®, 1 P 2®®. 

The Bible is the drama of the conversion of the 
world, of the turning, or rather the return, of man 
to God. The sacred writings must, in the last 
resort, always determine and control our concep- 
tion of the origin, growth, and nature of the 
spiritual life. Without them there would he no 
Christian conversion, for there could be no adequate 
knowledge of God as revealed by Christ Jesus. 
If we are able to trace the lineaments of the 
soul of a Christian, it is because we have in 
the Bible the gradually perfected norm of the 
new life. 

i. The OT. — The OT is a mine of gold for the 
inductive study of the facts of conversion, hut the 
prospector has to encounter certain initial diffi- 
culties. The subject of conversion is often the 
nation as a whole, and the part played by the 
individual is usually left to be inferred instead of 
being directly expressed. Again, the Orient^ 
mind is not analytic ; it reasons a priori ; it is 
noumenal rather than phenomenal. Where the 
West says, ‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere 
causas,^ the East is content with ^ causam.\ To 
i search for secondary causes, to pry too curiously 
into the subjective conditions of spiritual experi- 
ence, seems to it not only superfluous, but even a 
little profane. ‘ This is Jahweh’s doing ’ (Ps 118®®), 
‘The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as 
the watercourses : he turneth it whithersoever he 
wiU’ (Pr 21 ^), ‘ None can stay his hand’ (Dn 4®*), 
are characteristic Eastern utterances. Once more, 
the Hebrew habit of thinking in pictures — due in 
great measure to the absence of abstract terms 
From the language — causes many spiritual experi- 
ences to be clothed in a figurative or symbolical 
garb. The psychologist must be a very skilful as 
well as reverent exegete who would re- tell in 
modern scientific phraseology the stoi^ of the 
conversion of Jacob at Beth^, of Moses in Arabia, 
of Solomon at Gibeon, of Isaiah in Jerusalem. 
The last of these experiences, enshrined in an 
incomparably vivid and illuminating page of auto- 
biogiaphy (Is 6 ^'®), presents a type of conversion 
in Israel which is no doubt, in some respects, 
unique and incommunicable, but in its broad out- 
lines may be regarded as normative- Four dis- 
tinct momenta are enumerated in the thrilling 
and transforming experience. There is a vision, 
flashed upon the young Hebrew’s inner eye, of the 
King, Jahweh of hosts, whose glory fills the earth. 
There is a conviction of sin, personal and national, 
concentrating itself like a subtle poison in unclean 
lips. There is the unutterable comfort of absolu- 
tion, which comes in the hand of a Divine mes- 
senger, by the way of the altar, to a heart wrung 
with anguish. And there is a mission. Divinely 
offered and humbly accepted, to live in the service 
of God for the welfare of men. 

1 Jnst because Israel’s moral and spiritual ideal— 
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their conception both of God and of man — was so 
much higher and purer tlian that of any other 
nation of antiquity, conversion was to them a 
more real and radical experience than elsewhere. 
Theologically construed, conversion was, in their 
eyes, always a reversion, not to a low but to a 
high type, not to an animal but to a Divine pattern. 
This was not a movement contrary to nature ; it 
was man finding himself, realizing his own true 
nature. Dut the general point of view was in- 
tensely ethical rather than speculative. Histori- 
cally, the one aim of the sj^iritual leaders of Israel 
was to constrain the backsliding nation to * return,’ 
to ‘ be converted,’ unto Jahweh. * Let the wicked 
return unto Jahweh,’ ‘Return ye, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions,’ ‘Turn your- 
selves, and live,’ ‘ Take with you words, and return 
unto Jahweh’ (Is 55? Ezk Hos I 42 ). The 

Prophetic literature rings with the clear call to a 
definite change of spiritual attitude. Conversion 
is always equivalent to repentance and faith. But 
the same Hebrew word expresses both the 

turning^ to and the turning again from Jahweh, 
conversion and perversion, and the two movements 
forjii the perpetual systole and diastole of the heart 
of Israel. The possibility of conversion is based 
upon the consciousness of Divine redemption in 
the past and the hope of Divine co-operation in 
the present. ‘ Return unto me ; for I have re- 
deemed thee,’ ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be [or, 
that I may be] turned’ (Is 44^^ Jer 31^®). God 
alone can replace the old antagonism by a new 
disposition, can change the stony heart into one of 
flesn. The command, ‘ Make you a new heart and 
a new spirit ’ (Ezk 18®^), would be a mockery if it 
were not accompanied by the promise, ‘ A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
rat within you’ (36®®), and unless there were a 
Divine response to the prayer, ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me’(Ps51i®). ^ 

The Book of Psalms gives lyrical expression to 
the joy of conversion, to the triumph of the soul’s 
return unto its rest in God. The Psalms have many 
authors, and it matters little whether any singer 
describes his first or a subsequent spiritual experi- 
ence, or whether ‘ the I Psalms ’ are intended to 
ruirror the heart of the nation as well as the indi- 
vidual. Be that as it may, no human document 
has greater value for the psychologist of conver- 
sion. Here (especially in the Penitential Psalms, 
6; 32. 38. 51. 102. 130. 143) he finds ‘the sick soul’ 
sighing gi'oaning, despairing, sure that God has 
hidden His face, spending nights in sleepless agony, 
tossing wearily to and fro, watering the couch 
with tears. Here is the tortured conscience, whose 
sins are exposed in the light of God’s countenance, 
gnawed with remorse, seized with the pains of 
X sense of inward uncleanness, 

of hereditary sin, the horrible feeling of being sunk 
m the miry clay of a deep pit from which there is 
no deliverance. Here is the piercing cry out of 
abysmal depths, the prayer for Divine mercy and 
forgiveness. And here is the glimmering light in 
the darkness, the blaze of spiritual illumination, 
the clear vision of God, the sense of His redeeming 
love ; and, lastly, the rapture of deliverance, the 
patitude that words can never utter, the desire to 
tell to others what Jahweh hath done for the soul 
that sinners may be converted unto him. ’ 

At an early period the Hebrew nation began to 
aevote much care to the training of the younc^ 
there was an enthusiasm for education (see Edu- 
cation [Jewish]), and the discipline was never 
m^ely intellectual, but always primarily ethical 
and spiritual. < The fear of Jahweh is the begin- 
chief part’] of wisdom’ 

^ Here ‘wisdom’ is almost equivalent to 


‘ religion.’ It was often personified by its loverss 
and praised as a mother or a bride (Pr 2. 3), and 
even as the eternal companion of Jahweh (Pr 8). 
The great aim of Hebrew parents — no mention is 
made of schools — was so to ‘ train up a child ’ in 
the service of God and in the atmosphere of healthy 
piety, that in his manhood he should need no sudden, 
violent, convulsive return unto Jahweh from a life 
of sin and shame. How entirely such pmdagogy 
corresponds with our latest ideals of education, we 
shall see later. That the end was often realized, 
we cannot doubt. Some of the noblest servants 
of God knew that they were sanctified from their 
mother’s womb (Jer 1®, Lk D®). There was no 
time when they did not reverence and love Jahweh, 
no time when they played the fool, no time when 
they needed to hear the arresting trumpet-voice, 

‘ Turn ye, turn ye . . . why will ye die ?’ (Ezk 33^^). 
But there are incalculable elements in human 
nature as well as defects in the best education, 
and the sons of many servants of Jahweh — such 
as Eli, David, Josiah — showed that it is always in 
man’s power to abuse the mystery of his freedom 
and defeat the grace of God. 

Conversion in the OT was often a profound and 
radical change. The desire for God — the hunger, 
the thirst, the panting, the fainting — was pathetic 
as it was passionate, and the response to the human 
cry was the outstretching of a strong arm that not 
only wrought deliverance from evil, but drew men 
into close and satisfying fellowship with God. Yet 
the joy of conversion was never quite full. It 
was for a long period troubled by the idea that 
spiritual restoration must necessarily be followed 
and attested by material prosperity. To the end 
it awaited a fuller revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, the atonement of sin, and the hope of 
immortality. There was to be a final answer to 
the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Turn us again, O God, 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved’ 
(PsSO®* 7-w). 

ii. The NT. — In the NT, conversion is the chief 
end of all teaching and preaching. It has rightly 
been called (^cce London, 1873, p. 243) 

‘the true articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiae.’ 
Jesus began His ministry by preaching repentance 
and faith (Mk 1^®), which are together equivalent 
to Christian conversion. The call of tne early 
Church was, ‘Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out ’ (Ac 3^®). 
The language in which conversion is described varies 
gnoatly, as do the subjective experiences of indi- 
viduals ; but the root or core of the change is always 
the same. It is figured as a translation out of 
darkness into marvellous light (1 P 2®), as a being 
born again, or ‘ from above’ (Jn 3®), as a redemp- 
tion from all iniquity (Tit 2^"*), as a passing out of 
death into life (Jn 5®-*), as a turning from the power 
of Satan unto God (Ac 26^®), as a new creation 
(2 Co 5 "), as putting off an old and putting on a 
becoming children of God 
i S’ Christ dwelling in the heart by 

^ith (Eph 3^7), as a dying and rising again (Ro 6®"®). 
Practically, it is a new life Avhicb turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. All the 
energies that formerly made a man a sinner are 
now employed to make him a saint. His careful- 
ness, indignation, zeal, and revenge are directed 
against his sin (2 Co 7^^). The converting power 
IS never the mere force of truth, or the beauty of 
holiness, but alwavs the fascination of a Person. 
Ihe whme life of the convert organizes itself anew 
around Christ living, dying, rising, and reigning ; 
He IS Hie power of God unto salvation (Ro 1^®). 
Ihe NT tells of multitudes who have been re- 
claimed from vice, and never gone back. Science 
regards all facts with reverence, and the NT 
abounds in such transfigured realism as tte fol- 
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lowing ; ‘ Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some 
of you : but ye were washed, but ye were sancti- 
fied, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit o± our God’ (1 Co 
69-11)^ NT conversions have been classified as 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, and practical (John 
Watson, Inspiration of our Faiths p. 79 ff.); and 
such groupings are useful, if not logically perfect. 
There are conversions fiom sin to holiness, from 
doubt to faith, from legality to grace, from selfish- 
ness to service. But we must beware of analyzing 
the indivisible self into so many faculties, and 
ascribing conversion to the exercise of one of them, 
to the exclusion of the others. Conversion is the 
response of the whole personality — whether re- 
garded as mind, or heart, or will — to the personal 
Christ. It is man’s meeting with Christ, believing 
in Christ, gaining new life in Christ. Intelligence, 
emotion, volition are all mastered by the Author 
and Finisher of Christian faith. The harmonious 
functioning of every energy of the mind is the 
perfect spiritual life. 

Jowett, in a fine essay on ' Conversion and 
Changes of Character,’ calls attention to the fact 
that ‘ with the first believers the influence of 
Christianity was almost always sudden.’ He finds 
that this lay in the nature of things. The earliest 
converts had no Christian training in childhood 
and youth. When they heard the gospel, they 
were pricked with the sense of sin, they were 
melted with the love of Christ, and they needed 
no time of probation. But their conversion, how- 
ever sudden, and however wonderful the attending 
circumstances, was none the less sincere and last- 
ing. They became the very opposite of their former 
selves j their spiritual nature came again like the 
flesh of a little child (Jowett, Theological Essays, 
p. 40). Sometimes the change was violent and 
dramatic, as in the case of St. Paul, whose con- 
version is the most momentous in history ; some- 
times it was quiet and unsensational, as in the 
instances of Zacchseus, Matthew, Lydia, Timothy. 
But, whether the type was explosive or gentle, the 
change was radical and complete. And it is im- 
portant to note that it was always the opposite of 
a gradual and laborious reformation. 

* Easier to change many things than one is the common 
saying. Easier, we may add, in relij^ion or morality, to changre 
the whole than the part. Easier, because more natural, more 
agreeable to the voice of conscience and the promises of Scrip- 
ture. . . . Take care of the little thing-s of life, and the great 
ones will take care of themselves, is the maxim of the trader. 
But more true is it in religion that we should take care of the 
g^reat things, and the trifles of life will take care of themselves. 
Christianity is not an art acquired by long practice ; it does not 
carve and polish human nature with a graving tool ; it makes 
the whole man ; first pouring out his soul before God, and then 
casting him in a mould ’ (Jowett, op. dt. 65). 

For certain purposes, theology distinguishes con- 
version from regeneration. They are the human 
and the Divine side of the same experience. Be- 
generation is the gift of God’s grace, the power or 
principle of the new life implanted by His Spirit ; 
conversion is the act of human freedom, the volun- 
tary turning of the heart to God. The one is a 
necessity — ‘ye must be born again’ (Jn 21); the 
other, a duty — * repent and be converted ’ (Ac 3^®). 
Regeneration occurs but once, conversion may have 
be repeated. ‘ Convert your conversion ’ is the 
Keen counsel of Adolphe Monod {Saint Faul^, Paris, 
1859, p. il4). St. Peter’s faith never failed, for his 
Master prayed for him, and his love never grew 
cold ; but in a moment of temptation he denied his 
Lord, and his need to be re-converted was painfully 
evident (Lk And if there is any truth in the 

Domine, quo vadls ? legend, he had yet another con- 


version at the very end of his life, and it was again 
a look on the face of Christ that wrought the 
change. ‘ And Peter turned, and rushed on Rome, 
and died.’ Conversion plays too important a part 
to be exhausted in a single decision. 

* The whole life of a man,’ says Fraser of Brea, ‘ is a continued 
conversion to God, in which he is perpetually humbled under 
sense of sin, and draws nearer and nearer to God, with more 
fervent faith and love, and daily walks closer with the Lord, 
endeavouring at perfection. And God doth, as it were, act over 
and over again His work in the heart, forming His people more 
exactly than before : and therefore no wonder they meet with 
something like a second, yea, and a third and fourth conversion, 
especially where there are backslidings ’ (Memoirs^ Edmburgh, 
1738, ch. V. 3). 

St. Paul describes his own conversion objectively 
in the Acts, and subjectively in his Epistle to the 
Romans. Ro 7 is the most searching analysis ever 
given of the divided self, the homo duplex,. ^Vhethel 
it mirrors a first or second or still later spiritual 
conflict is immaterial, for each crisis is in many 
respects the same. How forcibly the Apostle’s self- 
dissection illustrates the teaching of the modern 
psychologist I 

‘The . . . basis of the twice-bom character seems to be a 
certain discordancy or heterogeneity in the native temperament 
of the subject, an incompletely unified moral and intellectual 
constitution. ** Homo duplex, homo duplex !” w'rites Alphonse 
Daudet. . . . Heterogeneity may make havoc of the subject’s 
life There are persons whose existence is little more than a 
senes of zigzags, as now one tendency and now another gets 
the upper hand. Their spirit wars with their flesh, thei’- wish 
for incompatibles, wayward impulses interrupt their most de- 
liberate plans, and their lives are one long drama of repentance 
and of effort to repair misdemeanours and mistakes. . . . The 
higher and the lower feelings, the useful and the erring impulses, 
begin by being a comparative chaos within us — they must end 
by forming a stable system of functions in right subordination * 
(James, Varieties of Religious Experience, London, 1902, lect. 
viii. p. 167 ff.). 

While the battle rages in the Apostle’s soul, 
while his heart is a kingdom divided against itself, 
and in all the chambers of his being his moral ideal 
is torn between friends and foes, his anguish is 
pitiful. ‘ O wretched man that I am,’ he cries, 
‘who shall deliver me ?’ (Ro 7^^*). But in the end, 
by the power of Christ, his higher self triumphs 
over his lower ; his divided spirit is healed ; peace 
and harmony take the place of civil war and tur- 
moil ; and the most tragic lament in the Bible is 
followed by the finest pcean-song. 

3. Conversion in Church history. — The supreme 
task of the Church is the conversion of the world — 
the making disciples of all nations (Mt 28^^). The 
apostolic and evangelic continuity of spiritual life 
is to be maintained, the Christian faith is to be 
propagated, the Kingdom of God is to come, through 
an unbroken succession of conversions. All the 
preachers who have profoundly moved the heart of 
mankind — master-spirits like Chrysostom, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Wesley — have made conversion their 
theme. And, from a scientific point of view, the 
evidential value of conversions is the highest, 

‘ St. Augustine,’ says Romanes, ‘ after thirty years of age, anci 
other Fathers, bear testimony to a sudden, enduring, and extra- 
ordinary change in themselves, called conversion. Now this 
experience has been repeated and testified to by countless 
millions of civilized men and women in all nations and all degrees 
of culture. It signifies not whether the conversion be sudden or 
gradual, though, as a psychological phenomenon, it is more 
remarkable when sudden and there is no symptom of mental 
aberration otherwise. But, even as a gradual growth in mature 
age, its evidential value is nos less' (Thoughts on Religion^, 

p. 162). 

The theology of the Church was early caught in 
the meshes of the problem of the relation of Divine 
grace to human freedom in the experience of 
conversion. Thought has moved between two 
extremes. On the one hand, the sovereignty of 
God is emphasized, grace is irresistible, the number 
of the elect is certain and must he made up, the 
Divine good pleasure is certain to take effect. 
Under such conditions, man, impotent in the grip 
of original sin, is converted almost against his will. 
He is scarcely moie than an automaton ; his 
salvation appears to he due to his mere good 
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furtune ; he chances to he a vessel unto honour. 
On the other hand, human liberty is accentuated ; 
conversion is vieAved as the outcome of forces 
resident in man himself ; he has a native power to 
repent and believe, and the new life is from first 
to last a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal posses- 
sion, The age-long controversy between Au^s- 
tinian and Pelagian, Calvinist and Arminian, 
regarding the fact of conversion has now spent 
much of its force. With the help of a better 
psychology we can do justice to both the Divine 
and the human initiative. God is all-operative 
Jove, and man’s whole equipment is His gift. All 
the conditions of human life are Divinely ordered, 
and man has an intense consciousness of depend- 
ence. He has nothing that he has not receiv'ed. 
But part of his equipment is his freedom. He is 
above the mechanical order of nature. He has a 
real and not an illusive sovereignty. He is con- 
scious of acting of his own accord, and of using the 
causal order for ends which he himself chooses. 
He is a free, self-determining personality, and his 
conversion can only mean that under the impulse 
of love he voluntarily and joyfully surrenders 
himself to God. A German theologian illustrates 
the interaction of Divine sovereignty and human 
freedom in conversion by the familiar process of 
persuading and being persuaded — Anregung und 
Ueberzeugung (Seeberg, art. ‘ Bekehrung,’ in 
PRE^). Every man is constrained by the love 
of Christ ; but every man is fully persuaded in his 
own mind. If the convert calls the grace or 
fascination of Christ ^irresistible,’ he speaks with 
the enthusiasm of a lover ; but it is bad theology 
to change the warm logic of the heart into a cold 
dogma of the intellect. Man may after all use the 
Divine gift of freedom to oppose — it may be to 
thwart — the will of God. The wise use of in- 
dividuality is to make Divine ends personal ends, 
and to pour forth all the energy of one’s being in 
the service which is perfect liberty. 

Conversion meant in the Middle Ages, as it still 
does in Roman Catholicism, the adoption of a creed 
and submission to the authority of the Church. 
In Protestant theology it always means the re- 
birth of the soul, hut in the Anglican Church there 
is a strong tendency to regard regeneration and 
conversion as independent experiences, separable in 
time, and different in important aspects. Cer- 
tainly, if regeneration is mediated by baptism, the 
subject of which is usually imconscious of the 
rite, while conversion is the deliberate turning of 
the will to God, the personal acceptance of Christ 
by faith, then the second process is often separated 
from the first by a long interval ; and it is possible 
to contend, as Anglican theology sometimes does, 
that ‘ a regenerated man is not necessarily a 
converted man.’ If the effect of baptism is that 
* it remits all sin, original and actual ; that it 
bestows sanctifying grace, and endues the soul 
with the heavenly virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity ; that it makes the recipient a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven ’ (Y. Staley, The Catholic Religion, 
London, 1893, p. 243), there can he little need 
for another religious phase called conversion. But 
this view appears to lose all touch with the central 
truth and vital experience of the NT, to empty the 
Christian religion of its moral and spiritual con- 
tents, and to reduce it to the level of a magical 
formula. 

4 . Conversion in the light of science.— Professor 
Henry Drummond was an eye-witness of the facts 
of conversion, as the youthful comrade of Mr. 
Moody in a great revival of religion. From that 
time he never ceased to advocate a scientific treat- 
ment of the phenomena of the spiritual life, which 
he happily called ‘ the contemporary activities of 


the Holy Ghost.’ There can be nothing pre- 
sumptuous in the endeavour to classify the facts 
and discover the laws of the new life. To the man 
of science all facts are sacred, and before the fact 
of conversion, as before any other, he will sit down 
‘as a little child.’ Far too scanty attention has 
been given to the human side of soteriology. In 
order to understand the Saviour better, we must 
look more to the saved. Christ asked that He 
might be believed ‘ for the very works’ sake ’ (Jn 
14^^), and He worketh hitherto (5^'^). The serious 
study of the facts of conversion may he the best 
present-day mode of handling the Word of life. 
The Christ of history may be reached through the 
Christ of experience. Christianity, as Harnack 
reiterates, is ‘ eternal life here and now in the 
power of God and in His presence.’ Its best 
evidence is the logic of life. Solvitur ambulando, 
it is proved by its present spiritual movements and 
triumphs. In the realm of experimental theology, 
the twentieth century may join hands with the 
first. 

During the last dozen years there has been a 
remarkable response to the plea for a science of 
conversion, for an empirical study of ‘ the soul of 
a Christian.’ It has fittingly come from the 
psychologist rather than the theologian ; and the 
new quest has characteristically been urged with 
special keenness in America. The publication of 
Starhuck’s Psychology of Religion in the ‘ Con- 
temporary Science Series ’ (1899) marked an epoch 
in the modern Church. In this book and its 
numerous successors the whole spiritual realm has 
been annexed by science. Religious experiences 
without number have been collected, massified, 
and described. ‘ That cruel reticence, ’ whereof 
Ruskin complained, ‘ in the breasts of wise men 
which makes them always hide their deeper 
thoughts,’ has to a great extent been overcome. 
Law and order have been introduced into an 
apparent chaos. Theology, which has been too 
long metaphysical, has become experimental ; 
it ^ has been brought into line with the whole 
scientific movement ; it has found a concrete basis 
in the facts of the spiritual life. Dynamics have 
taken the place of statics. Conversion is no longer 
regarded as a mere mystery or portent, before 
which we must stand in silent amazement. It 
abides our question and becomes articulate. It 
expresses itself in the language of the modern 
mind. It welcomes the application of the canons 
of science, and yields up many of its secrets to 

f atient and reverent research. It has a rationale, 
t is seen to have discoverable relations to other 
known psychological facts, _ And, in the spiritual 
as in the natural world, God is a God of order. He 
arranges everything upon definite principles. The 
law of cause and elfect controls the spiritual life. 
Arbitrariness must once for all be eliminated from 
the fortunes of the soul. God’s action is always 
causal, never casual. His sovereignty is as diflerent 
from the ‘ mere good pleasure ’ of an Eastern despot 
as day is from night. The science of conversion is 
still in its infancy, but certain conclusions seem to 
have been securely won. 

( 1 ) There is a conversion 'period. — The re-birth 
does not take place with the same frequency in all 
the seven ages of human life, though a man may 
be horn again when he is old. Conversion is in 
general a fact of adolescence. It is closely related 
to those great physical and mental changes which 
mark the transition from childhood to youth and 
manhood. It is the time of storm and stress, in 
which Nature calls for readjustment all along the 
line. As reason, feeling, and moral sense mature, 
they precipitate a spiritual crisis. The soul awakes 
and aspires. The spiritual development proceeds, 
as a rule, pari passu with the physiological and 
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psychological development, and a wide induction 
proves that 

‘ among females there are two tidal waves of religious awakening, 
at about 13 and 16, followed by a less significant period at 18 ; 
while among males th® great wave is at about 16, preceded by a 
wavelet at 12, and followed bj’’ a surging up at iS or 19 ’ (Star- 
buck, op. cit. p. 34). ‘ Feeling plays a larger part in the rehgious 

life of females, while males are controlled more by intellection 
and volition ’ (ib. 66). * Conversion for males is a more violent 

incident than for females, and more sudden ’ (ib. 95). And ‘ one 
may say that if conversion has not occurred before 20, the 
chances are small that it will ever be experienced ’ (ib. 28). 

(2) Conversion is often sudden. — This statement 
is sometimes received with incredulity and even 
contempt, but psychology completely justifies it 
by bringing it into relation with other well- 
known mental processes. There are moments, as 
Browning says in his Cristina^ 

* When the spirit's true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones.* 

Our best thoughts are often startling intuitions, 
‘flashes struck from midnight.’ The seeker after 
truth utters his sudden ‘ Eureka,’ and so does the 
seeker after a Saviour (Jn 1^^* ^®). Love, both 
natural and spiritual, is often love at first sight ; 
when two souls, like two dewdrops, rush into one, 
the time element counts for nothing ; the psycho- 
logical moment has in it the quality of eternity. 
Our wills and our hearts are ours to make them 
God’s, and life’s most momentous decisions may be 
swiftly over. 

‘The world and its laws,’ to quote Jowett again (op. ait. p. 53), 
‘have nothing to do with our free determinations. At any 
moment we can begin a new life.' R. L. Stevenson prays the 
Celestial Surgeon to stab his spirit broad awake 
p. 46). * A word did it/ said Savonarola of his own conversion. 

Even those who have never avoided God, never 
dishonoured Christ, often become suddenly and 
profoundly conscious of their need of conversion ; 
and there are creative periods of the mind when 
the repulsion from evil and the attraction to 
good are tremendously strong. While, however, 
the actual change is frequently swift, there is 
almost invariably a season of preparation for it. 
Conversion is the climax of a gradation, the 
crisis of a process more or less drawn out. The 
evidence on this point is all but unanimous. We 
may even accept V inet’s strong statement : ‘ Borne 
might more easily be built, than a man converted, 
in a day. Such a prodigy is possible with God; 
but in a thousand, m ten thousand cases to one, 
we may safely predict that He will not perform it ’ 
{Outlines of Theology^ y 1870, p. 84). _Vinet is here 
perhaps misusing language, confounding the means 
with the end, the way with the goal. He does not 
for a moment deny that the final coup is often 
instantaneous. In such cases conversion is the 
firing of a slo wly-laid train , the bursting of a silently - 
maturing bud, the transformation scene in the life- 
long drama of the soul. It is evident that much is 
lost by the deliberate postponement of decision. 

‘Convert me, but not yet/ was Augustine’s prayer. ‘Men 
are quick to feel, and keen to know ; but they are not only 
slow, they are averse to decide. Yet it is for decision that 
Christianity calls, ib is for decision that the energetic universe 
calls, far more than for a mere impression in reponse. A crisis 
has from time to time to be forced, a crisis of the will ’ (P, T. 
Forsyth, Preaching and the Modem Mind, 1907, p. 131). 

(3) Conversion may he unconscious. — There is a 
happy class of Christians who cannot tell when or 
how they began to believe ; who have ‘ no hitter 
regrets, no broken lives, no ugly memories.’ Theirs 
is the anima naturaliter Christiana, the schbne 
Stele that has always been on the side of the angels. 
It was the teaching of Bushnell that, under the 
pervasive influence of the Christian family, the 
child should grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself to be otherwise. The Christian life, being 
natural to man, should begin with the beginnings 
of conscious experience ; and a great wrong is 
done to a child when he is led to imagine that he 
must wait till he comes to years of discretion and 


then have an experience which will make him a 
Christian. If God’s will for him is realized, there 
will be no rude break, hut a beautiful continuity, 
in his spiritual life. ‘ Of such is the kingdom of 
God’ (Mk 10^^), said Jesus of the children of 
Galilee, and the prevention of a fall from the grace 
vouchsafed to childhood should he the aim of all 
education. 

‘ That is the ideal type of conversion in a Christian land ; and 
it is the scandaloujs neglect of duty by Christian parents and by 
the Church which has made it less frequent than it should he * 
(D. W. Forrest, The Christ of Hzstory and of Expervence, 368). 

‘ The child is father of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’ 

Some, indeed, deny that in this experience there 
is any conversion at all. Francis Newman dis- 
tinguished the ‘ once-horn ’ from the ‘ twice-born ’ 
Christian, and this idea — legitimate enough as a 
protest against an exclusively revivalistic type of 
conversion — has been taken seriously by some 
psychologists and greatly overworked. It is not a 
Christian idea. Jesus assumes in many indirect 
ways the natural sinfulness of the human heart 
and its need of regeneration. Even the child who 
is ^sanctified from his mother’s womb’ is twice- 
born. The most ‘ sky-blue ’ and ‘ healthy-minded ’ 
Christian is regenerated. Science is here render- 
ing a valuable service to theology'. It has proved 
that every man has a sub-conscious as well as a 
conscious self, and that changes both small and 
great occur in the subliminal region of the mind. 

‘ Consciousness is a very poor witness to what takes place in 
the abysses of soul life. The remembered experiences of 
individuals are pitifully fragmentary and puerile, and often 
absurdly mistaken as to cause, process, issue, and object’ (Hall, 
Adolescence, p. 341). 

We are largely the creatures of instinct and 
unconscious imitation, and, if many things are 
wrought into the fabric of our being without our 
knowledge, why not the grace of God ? 

‘Think j^ou, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking? ‘ 

God *giveth his beloved in sleep’ (Ps 127^), and 
His beneficence is as wonderful in an unconscious 
as in a conscious regeneration. But see, on this 
whole subject, art. Consciousness, p. 53. 

(4) Conversion must not he stereotyped. — ^The 
I phenomena of the spiritual life are marvellously 
complex, and psychology teaches us to resist every 
attempt to standardize, normalize, conventionalize 
it. Every individual has his own ancestry, his 
own history, his own idiosyncrasy, and therefore 
his own spiritual experience. The variety of grace 
is like the variety or nature. God does not repeat 
Himself ; He loves originals more than duplicates. 
The conversion on the way to Damascus cannot be 
a pattern for all men. There need not always be 
the same tragic intensity, the same high lights, 
the same deep shadows. The diversities of opera- 
tions of the selfsame Spirit must all be orthodox. 
But every man is tempted to make his own 
experience a kind of law for other people. 
Schleiermacher thinks that the religious life is, in 
its inception and growth, the product of feeling ; 
Herrmann believes that ‘ greater and higher than 
all the emotions within the Christian, there rises 
and towers religious thought.’ The type of re- 
ligious experience that seems native to a cultured 
community is calm and restrained ; but the fervours 
of the Salvation Army and the Methodist meeting 
are to the psychologist no less natural. 

Th^odore Monod tells of a French friend who thus described 
his conversion : ‘ I cannot say that I had a very strong sense of 
sin. I just felt happy in the love of God. God did to me as a 
mother will sometimes do to her child who has overslept him- 
self : he woke me with a kiss ’ (Moody, Sovereign Grace, Bond. 
1899, p. 116). The Christian of the unconscious type, who has 
never felt a single reaction or upheaval, may join hands with 
the convert who knows himself to be a brand plucked from the 
burning, to whom conversion is a thing volcanic or cataclysmic, 
in whom ‘ habits of years’ standing are overthrown in as many 
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moments,' and whose * very org'anic impulses and desires are so 
utterly transformed that he can scarcely recog-nize himself’ 
(Pratt, Psychology of Religious Beliefs p. 251). 

(5) Conversion is stxll a mystery , — In being studied 
scientifically, spiritual phenomena lose none of their 
Divine significance. Psychology has done much 
and will yet do more ; it even asserts that, ‘ if we 
know the person psychologically, we can prophesy 
quite correctly the type of his conversion, whether 
sudden or gradual, quiet or excited’ (Cutten, Psych. 
Phen. of Christianity, p. 255). But, after all, 
psychology can see only the under side of con- 
version. Spiritual life, like natural life, is in its 
final cause and real nature inscrutable. Nothing 
can be more crude than the notion that to discover 
the reign of law is to eliminate God and mystery. 
Law is only God’s uniform method of working, 
and ‘ He is m the field when He is most invisible.’ 
We have not to deal with a God remote from the 


world and manifested only through occasional 
interferences with the order of Nature, but with a 
God whose dwelling and working are in the lives 
of men. Just as the correlation of brain states 
with mental states does not prove the case of the 
materialist, so the correlation of conversion with 
certain mental and physical forces is far from 
proving that the inception and growth of the 
spiritual life is not a Divine act. 

‘That it [conversion] may all be due to so-called natural 
causes,* says Romanes, ‘is no evidence against its so-called 
supernatural source, unless we beg the whole question of the 
Divine in Nature’ (op. c%t. p. 163). Even Ritschl, with all 
his dislike for mysticism, never denies that God Himself is 
present and operative in regeneration, using the religious 
community as His medium, not His substitute. ‘ This wonder- 
ful change,’ says Pfleiderer, ‘ is not arbitrarily brought about by 
nian himself, but experienced as a thing that has happened to 
him ; it appears to him as the operation of a higher power, as 
the gift of undeserved divine favour or grace. And is not this 
in truth the case ’ Careful thought, in fact, can do nothing but 
confirm what the believer holds as a truth requiring no proof * 
(Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr. iv. [1888] 128). 

Froude complains that conversion, like other 
Christian doctrines, has been ‘ pawed and fingered 
b^ tmctnotis hands for now near two hundred years. 
The bloom is gone from the fiower. The plumage, 
once shining with hues direct from heaven, is 
soiled^ and bedraggled. The most solemn of all 
realities have been degraded into the passwords of 
technical theology ’ {Life of Puny an, London, 
p. 34). But all that is needed to bring back 
the bloom to the fiower and the plumage to the 
wing is a new springtime. Human errors and 
caneatures do not alter Divine facts, any morf 
than the mists extinguish the stars. A wid< 
survey of the data of the spiritual life leads to th< 
conclusion that the majority of conversions hav( 
little of the picturesque or dramatic in them 
that some take place beneath the threshold of con 
sciousness ; that others are hut dumb yearn in g* 
of penitence and faith towards God; that th( 
memorabilia of soul-life are usually very brief 
the convert sometimes limiting himself to th< 
wondering exclamation, ‘ Whereas I was blind, nov 
7 \ )• Yet every conversion enfolds ii 

Itself a Divine secret — the mystery of life — whose 
power and beauty will gradually be unfolded tc 
the eye, but whose inner significance no mind car 
penetrate. The psychological study of the New 
Life \vill probably do more than anything else tc 
convince the twentieth century of the immanence 
and the transcendence of God. 
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CONVICTION. — I. Conviction in relation to 
belief. — Conviction that certain doctrines of re- 
ligion are true is seldom or never the result of a 
rational process : it rather springs from a feeling 
in the mind that the doctrines suit a mental and 
emotional condition and bring peace to the soul. 
As Schopenhauer has well said : 

‘ Man has, as a rule, no faculty for weighing reasons and dis- 
criminating between what is false and what is true ; and, be- 
sides, the labour which nature and the needs of nature impose 
upon him leaves him no time for such inquiries, or for the 
education which they presuppose. In his case, therefore, it is 
no use talking of a reasoned conviction ; he has to fall back on 
belief and authority ' (Religion : a dialogue, tr. by T. B. 
Saunders, 1889, p. 19). 

Conviction implies active acceptance of proposi- 
tions as indubitably true. It is not in itself any 
proof of truth, because difterent people may have 
diametrically opposite convictions, and some con- 
victions have led to most lamentable results in 
persecutions, and in denial of equality in human 
rights and liberties. Bagehot remarks, in discuss- 
ing ‘The Emotion of Conviction’ : 

‘Nor is this intensity a sign of truth, for it is precisely 
strongest on those points in which men differ most from each 
other. John Knox felt it in his anti - Catholicism ; Ignatius 
Loyola in his anti-Protestantism ; and both, I suppose, felt it 
as much as it is possible to feel it ’ (Lit. Studies, 1879, ii. 414). 

All experience shows that the personal equation, 
idiosyncrasy, or state of development of each ego 
is prominent factor in the determination of con- 
victions. The convictions of the two clever men. 
Cardinal Newman and his brother F. W. Newman, 
were widely apart, although their heredity was 
the same, and their upbringing was under identical 
general circumstances. In the case of these two 
thinkers, the divergence, of course, could only 
have been due to their different emotional anil 
mental natures in different stages of development, 
for the same subject-matter of conviction was 
before the mind of each of them. 

Conviction, then, as a feeling of reality indicating 
truth, is not fully trustworthy in respect of pro- 
positions as a whole, yet we may be assured that 
when the feelings are stirred, there are elements in 
the doctrines believed which are true relatively 
both to some universal principles and to the corre- 
sponding principles in man. For man is potentially, 
though not actually, the measure of the universe. 
The outer form of beliefs is often false, while the 
inner life~that which awakens emotional response 
is true either for higher or for lower stimulation 
to development. Convictions suitable and useful to 
low stages of human evolution are eventually out- 
grown and seen to be erroneous. They are then 
replaced by others more true to outer and inner 
conditions, and more efiacacious in promoting the 
growth of the soul. 

There is also what may be called a coercive 
element in belief and conviction. This proceeds 
from pressure of environment, eventuating in the 
imposing of the customary opinion of those around 
unresisting and undiscriminating mind. 
G. F. Stout has said : 

‘ There must ... in the framing of a belief be always some en- 
deavour to c^nform^ to conditions other than, and independent 
of, our own subjective tendencies. Our inability to attain ends 
othervnse than through certain means constitutes a restriction 
or mental activity within more or less definite channels ’ (Manual 
of Psychology \ 1901, p. 667 f.). ^ 

It is only the thinker who can stand alone ; most 
people do not think, but readily com<a under the 
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personal influence of those who confidently and 
plausibly proffer doctrines and statements for the 
acceptance of ill- equipped minds. 

Respecting conviction as the result of a mental 
process, and determined by evidence, there is 
usually a change of belief and of mind-content. 
Here we have the force of evidence driving out old 
belief and substituting new ; conviction then leaves 
old opinion and clings to new. In this case the 
feeling of reality comes as a response to the force 
of evidence applied by comparison and judgment. 

* What is believed to be real (and so said to be known) is 
indeed mainly a matter of intellection ; but it is also a matter 
of both feeling- and will. In respect of all the higher intellectual 
aesthetical, ethical, and religious realities, feeling and choice 
largely determine knowledge through the dependence of this 
belief on them. Yet we have spoken of this belief as feeling, 
not because it is a special form of affective phenomena, but 
because as conviction — having that warmth of colouring which 
the word implies — it may he regarded as a sort of universal 
affective accompaniment of the intellectual and voluntary 
aspects of all knowledge' (G. T. Ladd, Psychology ^ 1894, 
p. 514). 

Convictions are beliefs accepted and vitalized by 
the emotions of those convinced that realities are 
indicated by them. The acceptance of beliefs is 
partly determined by the absence of contradictory 
beliefs in the mind when the new propositions are 
tendered. This fact Buckle long ago pointed out. 

‘ The sense that an^’thing we think of is unreal can only come 
when that thing is contradicted by some other thing of which 
we think. Any object which remains uncontradicted is ipso 
facto believed and posited as absolute reality ' (W. James, The 
Principles of Psychology ^ 1905, vol. li. p. 288 f ). 

The absence of antagonistic ideas in the mind 
permits indiscriminately the acceptance of true 
and of false forms of belief. Children may be 
brought up to believe almost anything religious. 
In the same way the presence of beliefs antagon- 
istic to proffered ideas may as often keep out 
the true as the false. Bias towards false forms, 
and erroneous prejudice, make impossible the 
advent of certain truths to the soul. Hence it is 
that new general truths are seldom acquired after 
mental maturity. Minds usually become hope- 
lessly biased long before middle age. While cre- 
dulity may sometimes permit the truth to enter, 
constant incredulity resists the truth and hugs old 
errors. 

The test of actuality we find in our own con- 
sciousness and life. ‘ Whatever things have intimate 
and continuous conneccion with my life are things 
of whose reality I cannot doubt ^ (James, op. c%t. 
p. 298). Doctrines strongly stirring the higher 
emotions, and not conflicting with prejudice, 
appeal wdth a force which carries conviction with 
it, though the doctrines may vary with all the 
religions of the world. Truth hides under many 
forms. We may be sure that, in all these vary- 
ing doctrines as applied to the human heart, there 
is a living element of eternal truth. God does not 
forsake the beings that have emanated from Him- 
self. Each soul has the conditions and the know- 
ledge it can hear and make use of under the religion 
it is born to or adopts. 

2. Conviction of sin is usually present in the 
state of consciousness known as conversion {g.v . ), 
or change of heart. It is a ‘sense of sin,’ a feel- 
ing of unworthiness and general wretchedness, 
accompanied by a strong desire to lead a better 
life. It is sho^vn by a more or less sudden distaste 
for accustomed thought, language, ^ and conduct, 
and by a new-found yearning within for an im- 
roved state of being. Conviction may last for 
ays, months, or years before the crisis, or con- 
version, supervenes, and this is followed by rest- 
fulness of mind and lightness of heart. Conversion 
is described by Starbuck as a sudden forsaking of 
the lower for the higher self : 

* A process of strug-g-ling- away from sin, rather than of striving 
toward righteousness ; ... it seems to be a step in growth 
which calls into activity the deeper instincts. . . . The feelings. 


which are the primal elements in consciousness, function so 
strongly. In the tendency to resist conviction we see, also, an 
indication that the new life is forcing its way even against the 
person’s will ’ (fThe Psychology of Peligion, 1899, p. 64). 

Though the proximate cause of conviction of sin 
is often fear of torments to come, yet we may 
be sure tliat behind this fear there are certain 
emotional and mental conditions ripe for a change 
to a higher state. 

Viewing the phenomena observable at great 
religious revivals, such as the movement among 
the Welsh people in the years 1904-1905, we may 
recognize, despite certain objectionable features 
and mistaken views and conduct, the action of the 
Holy Spirit in meeting the aspirations of those who 
are struggling amid tiie difficulties and illusions of 
the lower planes of emotion. It is through the 
power of the Spirit, which is the life-force of the 
universe, that the transmutation of the emotions 
is eflected, and this must be at the bidding of the 
lower nature. The raising of the emotions to 
higher levels is part of the process of evolution, 
and, when accomplished, is a sign of the soul’s 
development, or growth in grace. 

Literature. — The literature is gfiven in the article. 

G. A. Gaskell. 

CONVOCATION. — This is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy of the Church 
of England. The older name was ‘synod,’ of 
which ‘convocation’ became the equivalent when 
English began to take the place of Latin in the 
official documents of the Church. We read of the 
‘ Synode of London ’ in 1553, but of the ‘ convo- 
cation holden in London’ in 1562. The synodal 
activity of the Christian Church is coeval with her 
life. it gradually took form in diocesan, pro- 
vincial, and national synods, and these different 
forms of synods were held wherever Christianity 
was established. The British Church, in common 
with the rest of Christendom, was familiar with 
conciliar action — witness the Council of Verulam 
in A.D. 446. In Anglo-Saxon times. Church 
Councils were assembled ‘ acourse with our Parlia- 
ments ’ as national synods, while the bishops and 
clergy in addition were constituent members of the 
‘ great council ’ of the nation. 

In Norman times the conciliar activity of the 
Church became still greater. Bishops, abbots, 

riors, archdeacons, and deans were summoned ; 

ut the first known instance of the representative 
element occurs in 1225 under Langton. Later in 
this century, however, we have proof of direct 
representation in a provincial synod, for in 1273 
we find Archbishop Kilwarby issuing his mandate 
to the Bishop of London in these terms : 

* You are to direct on our part each of the suffrag-an bishops 
of our Church to call and bring with him to the aforesaid synod 
three or four of the greater, more discreet, and prudent 
persons of his Church and diocese, that by the assistance of 
their common counsel such important affairs of the Church of 
God by His aiding mercy may be brought to a happy con- 
clusion.' 

Four years later ‘ proctors of all clergy of each 
diocese ’ were specifically named in a similar man- 
date. In 1283, Archbishop Peckham ordered the 
attendance of two proctors for the clergy of each 
diocese as well as one for each cathedral and 
collegiate church, and this seems to have become 
the rule for the Province of Canterbury. In the 
Province of York, the rule, dating from 1279, was 
that two proctors for the clergy should attend from 
each archdeaconry. Side by side with provincial 
synods were diocesan synods, which were held 
under their several bishops to enforce the decrees 
of the provincial synods. National synods fell 
into disuse through the jealousy felt by the two 
Archbishops of their respective claims. 

It is to be noted that this synodal action of the 
Church preceded the attempt made by Edward I. 
in 1295 to incorporate the clergy into his newly- 
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devised parliamentaTy system. The king hoped 
that the cdergy would not only meet, as heretofore, 
as the spiritual councillors of the Archbishops, but 
that they would also add to their si>iritual duties 
the further duty of sitting in Parliament as his 
council, especially to make it easier for him to 
ra^se money by taxation. The king’s attempt, 
however, failed through the refusal of the clergy 
to obey the royal summons addressed to them, 
through the Archbishops, in the famous prcz- 
munientes clause. The Crown acquiesced, after 
1340, in the rule that the clergy should tax them- 
selves in their Convocation, and in consequence 
the attendance of proctors in Parliament did not 
outlive the following century. The writ with the 
prcemunientes clause is still issued at the summon- 
ing of every Parliament, but is never obeyed. 
Convocation, however, is still summoned in both 
Provinces whenever Parliament is summoned, 
though it would seem that there is nothing to 
hinder its meeting at other times ‘ if the existence 
of affairs shall so require.’ 

Convocation, in common with the Church of 
England as a whole, lost much of its independence, 
and at the same time much of its power and 
influence, at the Keformation. The Act of Sub- 
mission (25 Henry viii. c, 19) embodies in its pre- 
amble an Act of Convocation abjuring all power 
to make or act on any canons without the king’s 
consent ; and it affirms that Convocation always 
had been, and ought always to be, assembled only 
by the king’s writ. Accordingly, Convocation 
was reduced to an instrument of the ‘ Supreme 
Head ’ or ‘ Supreme Governor ’ for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and was given the duties of considering 
forms of public worship, articles of religion, and 
canons, though not as possessing any independent 
effective authority. Indeed, it is now an estab- 
lished rule of law that canons made by the clergy 
in Convocation are of no binding power over the 
laity. 

After the Restoration, Convocation prepared in 
1661 the Act of Uniformity, revised the Prayer- 
Book, and re-modelled the canons. The same 
Convocation is remarkable as being the last to 
^ant^ a clerical subsidy — acting, it is said, in 
dropping the custom, upon a verbal agreement 
made between the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and 
Archbishop Sheldon. ^ This has been declared to be 
* the greatest alteration in the constitution ever 
made without an express law.’ Since this change 
Convocation has ceased to enjoy any political 
importance. 

After the Revolution, the history of Convocation 
is a story of bitter conflicts between the two 
Houses, in which Atterbury, Wake, and Burnet 
played leading parts. This conflict culminated in 
1717, when the Lower House was about to censure 
the writings of Bishop Hoadley, whereupon Con- 
vocation was prorogued by royal writ, and met no 
more (except formally till 1741) until it was again 
summoned for business in 1852, through the efforts 
of Bishop Wilberforce and others. 

Convocation now assembles concurrently w'ith 
being summoned by a royal writ 
addressed to the Archbishops. In Canterbury the 
Upper House consists of 23 members, the Lower of 
154. In the Province of York the corresponding 
numbers are 9 and 69, The custom of separating 
Lower houses dates from the end 
of the 14th cent., when the inferior clergy be^-an 
w withdraw into a lower room, viz. one un^^er 
the chapter-house of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a 
school-room in the crypt. 

Though Convocation is described in Canon 139 
of 1604 as ‘ the true Church of England by repre- 
s^tation, it remains an unreformed body. The 
official element is preponderant, and the large 


body of stipendiary curates is without any voice in 
the election of clergy -proctors. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Convocation exercises but little 
influence over the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Church of England, though it 
affords an excellent opportunity for the more 
highly-placed clergy to discuss affairs as they affect 
the Church, and though its debates and reports 
are of a uniformly high order, and are frequently 
of permanent value. See also art. Church of 
England. 

Literature — T. Lathbury, Hist, of Convocation^, London, 
1853; D. Wilkins, Concilia Mag. Brit., do. 1737 ; J. W. 
Joyce, England’s Sacred Synods, do. 1855 ; E. Cardwell, 
Synodalia, Oxford, 1842 ; R. Phillimore, Ecclesiastical 
Lav)^, London, 1895, vol. ii. ; W. Keunett, Ecclesiastical 
Synods, do. 1701 ; E. Gibson, Sy nodus Anglicana, ed. E. 
Cardwell, Oxford, 1854, also Codex jur. eccles. AngL, London, 
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CO-OPERATION. — Co-operation {i.e. literally 
‘ working together ’) might express any combined 
action of two or more persons for any purpose. It 
is used in general, and will be employed here, to 
denote the combinations of working men for 
production or distribution of commodities, including 
incidentally some other forms of mutual help. In 
1794, Dr. Shute Barrington, bishop of Durham, 
established a co-operative store at Mongewell, in 
the county of Oxford, for the benefit of the poor 
cf that and three small adjoining parishes. A 
quantity of bacon, cheese, and other articles was 
procured from wholesale dealers to be subdivided 
and sold at prime cost for ready money. The 
salesman was an infirm old man who could not 
read or write, but his honesty was unimpeached, 
and he was allowed a shilling a week as well as 
the benefit of the shop. The transactions of 1796 
amounted to £223. The net saving to the poor in 
the cost of their supplies was 21 per cent. In 1800, 
the Rev, Dr. Glasse opened a similar village shop 
at Greenford in Middlesex. The receipts for six 
months exceeded £150, and the margin of saving 
was from 15 to 25 per cent according to the nature 
of the article sold. A third was established about 
the same time at Hanwell, by the Rev. G. Glasse, 
vicar of that parish, with like success. In all 
three cases, great good was done by avoiding the 
burden of debt. 

In 1795, a co-operative saw-mill was established 
at Hull, and it continued in operation for a hundred 
years. In 1796 a parish windmill was erected by 
subscription on Barham Downs in the county of 
Kent, and in 1797 one at Chislehurst. A co- 
operative society at Nottingham has existed for 
more than 100 years. 

In 1844, a few workmen of Rochdale joined 
in establishing a society called the "Equitable 
Pioneers,’ and that Society was so successful that 
their example was followed in many parts of the 
country. It now has more than 16,000 members 
holding £300,000 in shares, and its sales amount to 
£340,000 a year. A portion of its profits is yearly 
applied to educational purposes. The paid up 
capital consists largely of accumulation of past 
profits. No credit is given. By its means the 
^^^kmen of Rochdale have been enabled, to supply 
themselves with necessaries of life, genuine in 
quality and at a cheap price, and to accumulate 
out of their savings and the profits of their trade 
a capital sum averaging nearly £20 for each share- 
holder. This Society was registered as a Friendly 
Society under the Act of 1846. 

In 1850, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, the Rev. Chas. 
Kmgsley, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. 
E. vansittart Neale, and others, joined in the 
formation of a Society for promoting Workmen’s 
Associations, and commenced a Woi^ing Tailors’ 
Association. The excellent motives and aspirations 
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by which they were actuated had been eloquently 
set forth in a series of tracts by those accomplished 
men ; and, if they could have found a body of 
members and officers capable of carrying out their 
ideas in a business-like manner, the associations 
which they formed might have done lasting good. 
As it was, their enterprise greatly impressed the 
public mind and rendered it familiar with the idea 
of co-operation. Though their initiative as patrons 
of co-operation was a failure, they remained the 
true friends, and in some sense the apostles, of the 
co-operative movement, and to their advice and 
counsel is due much of the success that has attended 
that movement under the direct management of 
the working men themselves. 

The undertakings which experienced this early 
check were productive ; those which followed the 
lines laid down by the Rochdale pioneers were 
distributive, though, in the long run, it has not 
been unusual for a distributive store to find it 
worth while to undertake productive business as 
well. It is obvious that a productive enterprise 
has elements of difficulty that are absent from a 
mere distributive store. The essential principle of 
co-operation seems to be that the man who contri- 
butes his labour to the production of the commodity 
is entitled to share in the produce after a sufficient 
sinking fund to replace the capital expended in the 
plant has been set aside, and hence a system of 
profit-sharing has been introduced, upon which, of 
late, attempts have been made to establish produc- 
tive businesses. There is reason to think, however, 
that the distributive element in co-operation will 
remain its more prominent feature. 

The sharing of profit implies logically the sharing 
of loss; and this is the rock upon which some 
productive enterprises have split. Yet it is evident 
that the social reforms whicn were in the minds 
of the early promoters of co-operation are to be 
realized rather by the productive element of it 
than by mere distribution, useful as that is in many 
respects. 

A further development of co-operation has arisen 
in the union of a number of stores to form a 
wholesale society ; and the wholesale societies of 
Manchester and Glasgow are striking examples of 
the power of associations of working men to carry 
on gigantic undertakings by means of small savings. 
The Manchester society (to which more than 1000 
societies contribute) effected sales of goods for 
nearly £25,000,000 and earned profits exceeding 
£600,000 in the last year recorded. It acts as the 
banker of the smaller stores, and transacts a vast 
business in that capacity. It owns a fleet of ships, 
and has warehouses both at home and abroad in 
which a variety of industries are carried on. The 
total number of societies registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act in the United 
Kingdom is 2800 ; the number of members exceeds 
2,500,000 ; the amount of funds, £58,000,000. It 
will be readily inferred from these figures how great 
has been the influence of these societies upon the 
welfare of the industrial population. The same 
inference may be drawn from the fact that, accord- 
ing to a previous return, 344 societies had built or 
aided in building 37,000 houses for their members, 
while more than £8,000,000 had been expended in 
building those houses or been advanced to the 
members to enable them to do so. 

Another branch of co-operative enterprise has 
had more success abroad than in this country. 
People’s Banks and agricultural credit societies 
flourish in Italy and in Germany, and are now 
being actively promoted here. In Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett has established a number of co- 
operative creameries with excellent results. 

IiiTBRATURE. — G. J. Holyoake, JSisL of Co-operation in Eng., 
tiond. 1876-1879, and Self-help a hundred years ago, do. 1888 ; 
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A.nnual Reports of Co-operative Congresses from. 1869, passim , ; 
Reports of Chxef Regxstrar of Friendly Societies from 1876, 
passim , ; H. W”. 'Wom, People's Banks : A Record of Social and 
Economic Success^, Load. 1910. JE. "VV. BrABROOK. 

COPTIC CHURCH. — Introductory. — When 
Christianity was first introduced into Egypt, it 
found itself confronted not only by the religious 
environment common to all Hellenistic provinces 
of the Roman Empire, but also by the influence of 
the old native religion. The latter, although be- 
ginning to show signs of the raj^id decay which 
was soon to overtake it, was still immensely power- 
ful, especially in the towns and villages situated at 
some distance up the Nile, away from Alexandria. 
In certain ways it had scarcely been touched by 
Hellenic influence, and had, indeed, rather itself 
influenced Hellenic thought. It had certainly 
impressed itself strongly on the imagination of the 
Platonic idealists of Alexandria, as is evidenced by 
Plutarch’s treatise de Iside tt OsiHde and by bk. xi, 
of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. But, although 
at the beginning of the Roman period the native 
priests stul kept alight the sacred lamp of religious 
knowledge, the general mass of the people had 
become ignorant of a great number of the lesser- 
known deities, and of the meaning of much of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless, the main doctrines of 
the old religion were as firmly rooted as ever. The 
worship of the gods of the dead w'as still para- 
mount, and especially there remained unshaken 
the belief in the dead man-god Osiris, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, but who lived 
again as king of the dead. The people still believed 
in the so-called * resurrection,’ that is to say, they 
thought it was possible that the dead might live 
for ever if the same ceremonies were carried out 
which enabled Osiris to escape corruption. Also, 
if we may rely on such papyri as that containing 
the tale of Setne Khaemuas and Si-Osiri, not only 
was the weighing of the dead man's good and evil 
deeds still thought to be necessary before the soul 
could pass the judgment-hall of Osiris, but very 
elevated notions of morality and justice played an 
important part in the hopes pertaining to eternal 
felicity. On the other hand, the Greek s^^cretists 
of Alexandria had adopted the cult of (Jsiris and 
Isis, and had transcendentalized it out of all know- 
ledge, to suit the current Platonic doctrines of the 
day ; according to them, the mysteries of the Egyp- 
tian religion were to be understood only by the 
esoteric, after long study and strict asceticism. 
Platonism had also involved the large Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and demanded from its 
devotees, as we know from Therapeutic ideals, the 
ractice of asce ticism and contemplation. There can 
e little doubt that these two things — (1) the belief 
in a future life to be obtained through a god who 
had himself overcome death, and (2) the transcen- 
dentalized form of Osiris- and Isis-worship adopted 
by the Greeks, which demanded asceticism and 
abstention from the desires of the flesh — largely 
influenced the early Christian communities in 

I. Introduction of Christianity into Egypt. — The 
tradition that St. Mark was the earliest to preach 
the gospel of Christ in Alexandria is first related 
hy Eusebius, but prefaced by the word In spite 

of the tradition being firmly rooted to this day, it 
has little historical value. When and by whom 
the gospel was introduced into Egypt is unknown, 
and, indeed, the whole history of the Alexandrian 
Church is enveloped in obscurity until the ej^isco- 
pate of Demetrius (a.d. 189-231), when it appears 
as a flourishing institution, with a school of philo- 
sophic learning attached to it which must already 
have made its influence felt far beyond the city 
itself. Eusebius {HE vi. 11-13) states that ‘thou- 
sands’ were martyred from Egypt and all the 
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Tliebaid during the persecution of Septimius Severus 
in 202 ; and Clement {Strom, vi. 18), writing at 
about this date, tells us that Christianity had 
spread to * every nation, village, and town,’ so that, 
even allowing for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that the new faith had made great progress 
during the first two centuries of our era. Harnack 
{Expansion of Christianity^, 1908, ii. 166 If.) has 
collected a list of districts where we have definite 
evidence of Christian communities prior to the 

f jersecution under Diocletian in 303. Archaeo- 
ogical research has borne out the literary evidence 
in several of the localities. They are as follows : 
the districts of Prosopitis, Athribis, Sais and 
Arsinoe, Antinoe, Thmues, Philadelphia in the 
Arsinoite nome, Alexander Insula in the Fayyum, 
Hermopolis Magna, Nilopolis, Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Oxyrhynchus, the 
oasis of ELhargeh, and Esneh (Latopolis). As to 
the form of Church government during the earliest 
period little is known. It is possible, though by 
no means certain, that the Didache, or Teach%ng of 
the Twelve Apostles, was compiled in Egypt, and 
may represent the primitive form of Church govern- 
ment in that country. From this work, generally 
assigned to the earliest age of the Church, the 
order of bishops and deacons would appear at first 
to have been entirely subordinate to that of the 
‘ apostles’ and ‘prophets,’ and to have been, at the 
time of the writer, a comparatively recent organiza- 
tion. The ‘apostles’ were itinerant missionaries 
and evangelists, while the ‘prophet’ alone was 
allowed to have a fixed abode in any locality. 
The latter commanded extraordinary reverence, 
and the first-fruits of the community were his by 
right. He spoke in ecstasy, and presided at the 
Agape, ^ Nevertheless, both from the warnings 
uttered in the Didache against false prophets, and 
from the Shepherd of Hermas, we know that the 
office of prophet was frequently abused by fraudu- 
lent persons, and it gradually lost prestige until 
the more thorough organization of bishops and 
deacons eventually supplanted it. By the time of 
the episcopate of Demetrius the form of govern- 
ment represented by the Didache would have 
disappeared (if it ever had been in force in Egypt), 
and we know that Demetrius himself was the first 
to appoint other bishops (three in number) outside 
Alexandria, thus probably bringing the scattered 
cornmunities for the first time under his central 
jurisdiction. Hitherto they had probably been 
under the direction of deacons and presbyters. 

It is probable that the earliest Gospels in circula- 
tion in Egypt were not the canonical ones. In 
Clement’s day, besides the four canonical sources 
for the life and teaching of Christ, there were 
^iil in general use two other Gospels known as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians, There is every reason 
to suppose that these two documents preceded the 
Apostolic Gospels in Egypt, and were in all 
probability the ones used by the earliest Christian 
community there, for it is not likely that they 
would have forced themselves into popularity if the 
four sources bearing more authoritative names had 
been in the field from the first. Clement, however, 
sharply distinguishes between these two Gospels 
and the four canonical ones ; and, although they 
were appaiently used side by side, it is evident 
that the two earlier were beginning to be dropped 
by the more orthodox at the commencement of the 
3rd century. ^ The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was read chiefly by J ewish converts, either in 
Aranmic or in Greek translation. It appears to 
have had Ebiqnite tendencies, in spite of its close 
paralmlism with canonical sources. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians implies by its title that 
it was intended for use either by the native 


Egyptians, as distinct from the Alexandrians, oi 
else by the Gentile converts in distinction from 
the Jewish. The latter inference is the more prob- 
able, as there seems to have been little attempc 
at first to reach the masses of the native Egyptians, 
the appeal of the new faith being made almost 
entirely to those of Hellenic birth or education. 
Here again we find that, in spite of the close 
parallel between the known fragments and the 
canonical sources, there is not only a tendency to 
Modalism, but also a strong tinge of Encratism, 
The latter was the doctrine of the Encratites {q.v,), 
a very early sect within the Church, which set 
up extreme asceticism and abstinence from sexual 
intercourse as the Christian ideal. There can be 
little doubt that the asceticism affected by the 
devotees of Isis and the Jewish Therapeutse had 
become thus introduced in very early times into 
the Christian communities of Alexandria. Clement, 
however, defends the Gospel according to the Egyp~ 
tians from the charge of extreme Encratism. 

It was hoped that the finding of the now famous 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyrhynchus by Grenfell 
and Hunt would have thrown some light on these 
early uncanonical versions ; not only have they 
not done so, but their own origin is extremely 
uncertain. 

The first series of these * Sayings ' (eight in number) was 
found in 1897 with a host of other valuable literary fragments, 
and their date, on palaeographical grounds, is to be assigned to 
about the year 200 or shortly after. Each saving is prefaced by 
the words ‘Jesus saith’; four have their equivalent in the 
canonical sources ; one is too fragmentary to be made out ; and 
three are new, with a tendency to mysticism and a harsh and 
severe judgment of mankind. Harnack saw in them excerpts 
from the lost Gospel according to the Egyptians (Exposztor, 
Nov., Dec. 1897), but other theologians and th^ finders them- 
selves were not by any means unanimously in agreement with 
him. The second series, found in 1903 on t>\e same site, 
written on the back of a land-survey list, is attributed to 
Thomas and another disciple whose name is missing. This, 
however, may only be a bold claim on the partt f the writer. 
They agree ill form and in date with the first ser’es, but differ 
in being less akin to canonical sources. One of the sayings 
is almost exactly parallel with a quotation of Clement’s from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and can ''.hereforo be 
assigned to that work without hesitation. But vrhether each 
series is a selection of sayings from any one Gofipel or from 
different Gospels is a matter of considerable doubt ; Grenfell 
and Hunt themselves came to the conclusion that Ind was 
a collection of ‘ sajungs ’ as such, and that the theor * x-tracts 
was unjustifiable. 

There was also found at Oxyrhynchus a fragnie'it oi an un- 
canonical Gospel, which unfortunately breaks off /ust where it 
^pears to be closely parallel with the known passf^ge from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, in which Jesus ip represented 
as advocating extreme asceticism as the Christian Ideal. 
Altogether it must be admitted that the Oxyrhj nchus finds 
have served to puzzle rather than to enlighten us »rith regard 
to the early Christian documents of Egypt. 

But we are at least able to surmise th.^t there 
was considerable uncanonical competition with the 
canonical sources, and that the uncanonical ( lospels 
were strongly tinged with the ascetic ideals pre- 
valent at the time in Alexandria ; also, incidentally, 
that a Christian community flourished as far south 
as Oxyrhynchus in A.D. 200, if not earlier. 

Archeeqlogy also helps to throw light on this 
early period of Christianity in Egypt, although 
here again the evidence is scattered and obscure. 
It was the custom at this time to ferry the 
ruummies of the dead down the river, with wooden 
tickets, or tesserce, tied round the neck, bearing 
the name of the deceased and of the cemetery to 
which the body was to be consigned. A large 
number of these tesserce exist in museums to-day. 
One at least (in the Berlin museum) from Akhmim 
was that of a Christian ; and, although the symbol 
on it has caused it to be considered post-Con- 
stantinian in date, there are good reasons for assign- 
ing it to an earlier period. There are also other 
tickets couched in phraseology known to be Chris- 
tian, but which cannot be absolutely identified as 
such. They at least prove that in this neighbourhood 
Christians were mummified and buried in the same 
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cemeteries as their pagan brethren — from which we 
may presume that these early Egyptian Christians 
still believe, t. in the necessity of preserving the body 
in order that the existence of the soul might be 
assured (see Dv.ath, etc. [Coptic]). From the same 
site there came the fine collection of tapestry, some 
of which dates from the earliest times of the 
Roman empire. The symbols of the fish and the 
cross occur as patterns, and these have been thought 
to have come from very earlv Christian burials. 
If this be so, it points to a Christian community 
existing in Akhmim early in the 2nd century. We 
also have as evidence the several of which 

have been preserved to us. These were certificates 
issued, during the persecution of Decius (A.D. 250), 
to those who had recanted by sacrificing publicly 
to the gods. Those to whom they were issued 
were known as libellatici ; and, although it is not 
always certain that it was a Christian to whom the 
libellus was granted, the probability that it was 
so is very strong. Mention must be made of the 
Epistle of Psenosiris (a presbyter who had fled to 
the oasis of Khargeh, probably during the Decian 
persecutions), in which he commends a female exile 
Politike to a fellow-presbyter. It is also probable 
that one at least of the mummies found at Antinoe 
is the remains of a Christian burial that may be 
dated as early as the close of the 2nd century. 

The name of the deceased, according to Gayet, was Euphe- 
miaan, a devotee of some Gnostic sect. The evidence for the 
latter supposition is, however, slender. The cords which bound 
the shroud were sealed with a curious mixture of pagan and 

Christian sealings, including the ; but, if the contention that 

this symbol is evidence of a post-Constantinian age be correct, 
the early date assigned must be abandoned. Another remark- 
able object from the same site is a shroud, with the figure of a 
handsome woman painted on the exterior, in the manner of the 
beginning of the 2nd century. The hand is represented as 
clasping a peculiar form of gplt ‘crux ansata,* or symbol 
of life. Whether this is Christian there must be considerable 
doubt. 

2 . Gnosticism and Arianism. — Although our 
knowledge of the early Christian communities in 
the upper country is so remarkably slight, when 
once the Church became well established in Alex- 
andria the Christians began to form an important 
part of the community of that city, while the works 
of Clement and Origen prove that the intellectual 
stimulus of the pagan Hellenic schools was not 
lost upon the Christians. The famous ' catecheti- 
cal * school, founded, according to Eusebius v. 
10), in the earliest days of the community, and pre- 
sided over in turn by Pantsenus, Clement, and 
Origen, was designed not only to teach catechumens, 
but also to appeal, by a system of philosophy, to 
cultivated pagans. In an age of apologists its 
influence was very considerable, but confined en- 
tirely to those of Hellenic education. Such a 
propaganda was useless to the natives of the upper 
country. The power, too, of Demetrius, as 
sovereign bishop of all Egypt, was very great ; and 
he must have occupied a position similar to that 
of the pagan ‘ Chief Priest of Alexandria and all 
Egypt,’ and the Jewish Ethnarch. This powerful 
position was retained by his successors until it 
reached its highest point under Athanasius, and 
lasted, indeed, until the Council of Chalcedon. 
On the whole, too, at first the Alexandrian Church 
had good opportunity of developing itself free from 
interference ; for, with the exception of the persecu- 
tions of Severus in 202 and of Decius in 250, there 
was little or no external pressure brought to bear 
on the Christians. The real enemy at this time lay 
within the Church itself in the shape of the Gnostic 
sects. The earliest record of the conflict between 
those who professed a higher gnosis and the 
reachers of the simple gospel is the dispute 
etween St. Peter and Simon Magus, the latter of 
whom appears to have been the first to associate 
Christianity with Gnostic mysteries. From Pales- 


tine the esoteric cult quickly spread to Egypt by 
what was called a ‘ counter- Apostolic succession’ of 
famous Gnostic teachers, and perhaps reached its 
height in the systems promulgated by Basilides 
and Valentinus, both of whom laboured in Egypt 
(Epiphanius, Hcer, xxiv. 1, xxxi. 7). See Basii,- 
IDES, Gnosticism, Pistis Sophia, Valentinus. 

We know from the Christian writers and apolo- 
gists, chiefly from Hippolytus and Epiphanius, 
how wide-spread Gnosticism became in Egypt, and 
how it threatened to become a menace to the 
Church in the early part of the 3rd century. 
Perhaps the so-called letter of Hadrian to Servian 
(in reality a 3rd cent, document) may be inter- 
preted in this light when it speaks of 
‘ people who worship Serapis being Christians, while those who 
call themselves bishops of Christ are adherents of Serapis. 
. . . No Christian presbyter but is an astrologer, a soothsayer, 
a vile wretch. When the Patriarch himself visits Egypt, he is 
forced by some to worship Serapis, by others to worship Christ.’ 

In spite of the venom which characterizes this 
attack on the Alexandrians, it points to the fact 
that the syncretism rife at the period had attacked 
the Christian religion also. This is borne out to a 
considerable extent by archaeological discoveries 
in Upper Egypt. The excavations at Antinoe 
conducted by Gayet have revealed Christian burials 
of a very peculiar type. Some of the rock-cut 
tombs had chapels built before the entrance, 
stuccoed inside and covered with frescoes, most of 
which have unfortunately perished, but what frag- 
ments have been discovered are typical of the 
earliest forms of Christian symbolism. Two of the 
bodies at least in this cemetery were equipped 
with wine- jars and baskets for bread, perhaps 
intended for a mystic Eucharist for the dead, while 
another burial contained a model in terra-cotta of 
several persons seated at a table, the whole form- 
ing a group, supposed to represent the Agape, 
Many peculiar objects were found, including a 
kind of primitive rosary, or board for counting 
prayers, surmounted by a cross. It is possible 
that the old Egyptian idea that the welfare of the 
soul depended upon the nourishing of the body 
by magical food still survived. The bodies of 
Christians at this time were always mummified, 
and in some cases the remains of martyrs were 
preserved in the houses, for the gaze of the faithful, 
in accordance with the pagan custom of the time 
(Athanasius, Vita Antonix [PG xxvi. 967]). The 
chapels and provisions of food may therefore be 
a continuation of the old pagan custom whereby 
the soul of the deceased was nourished by the 
mystic food of the Eucharist. This is borne out not 
only by one of the Acts of the Council of Hippo 
(393), which forbade the burial of the holy elements 
with the dead, but also by the fact that in the 
oasis of Khargeh a number of Christian tombs 
were provided with a chapel containing a niche for 
food-offerings after the pagan manner (My res, 
Man, 1901, No. 91). On the other hand, we may 
perhaps see in these peculiar customs traces of 
some Gnostic rite, such as the mystic sacrament 
mentioned in Pistis Sophia, performed for the re- 
mission of sins. Syncretism can go no further 
than the mummy of the so-called Christian priest 
from D§r el-Bahari. It is probably of very early 
date — possibly the beginning of the 3rd century. 
On the shroud the deceased is represented holding 
in one hand a cup, in the other corn -ears — accord- 
ing to Naville [Deir el Bahari, 1898-1901, ii. 5), 
emblems of the Eucharist. On his left shoulder is 
the swastika emblem, and below is the barque of 
Socharis adored by the gods Anubis and Apuat. 

Although, during the persecution of Decius in 
250, large numbers of Christians appear to have 
recanted, the persecution of Diocletian in 303 
found the Church stronger and resistance much 
more atubborn. Many were martyred, and the 
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Copts reckoned their dates from this stormy period 
— ‘ the era of martyrs/ In the succeeding reign, 
numbers languished in the dye factories of the 
Thebaid, and in the porphyry mines of the desert 
(‘Mart. Pal/ in TU xiv. 4) ; but with the acces- 
sion of Constantine to sole power, Christianity was 
adopted as the State religion, and thus ^aced in 
a stronger position than ever before. T3ut, al- 
though, within the Church, Gnosticism was fast 
waning, and the more fantastic sects had become 
objects of ridicule, a new trouble broke out in 319, 
owing to the preaching of Arius, a presbyter of 
the Church of Saint Baucalis in Alexandria, on 
the relationship of Christ to the Father. 

This is not the place to g’O into the full details concerning' the 
doctrinal struggle which shook the Church to its foundations. 
It is suflBcient to say here that Arius implied that the Son was 
inferior to the Father. He argued that, as the Son was be- 
gotten of the Father, there must have been a time when the 
Son did not exist. Therefore the Son was not co-eternal with 
the Father, and not of the same nature, but of hke nature. 
The Son was not God, or eternal, or omniscient, but a creature 
(jCTtV/Ao.), although, as such, beyond all mortal comparison. 
The opposition to this doctrine was headed by a young deacon 
in the household of the patriarch Alexander, named Athanasius. 
The quarrel proceeded with unprecedented bitterness and in- 
triguing on both sides. The Emperor was appealed to, but, 
rather than give a decision, he summoned a council of bishops at 
Nicdsa to formulate a creed. Their decision led to the formula- 
tion of the famous creed of the orthodox party and to the 
excommunication and banishment of Arius ; but, on his offering 
a written explanation, the Emperor directed that he should be 
received back into the Church. Athanasius, who had mean- 
while (328) succeeded Alexander as bishop of Alexandria, refused 
to obey the Emperor’s order, and, at a council of bishops held 
at Tyre, he in his turn was deposed and banished- On the 
death of Constantine in 337, Athanasius returned to Alexandria 
with the support of Constantine ii. and Constans ; but, on the 
death of the former in 340, Constantius iii., partner in the 
Empire and an Arian, succeeded in deposing him, and had 
Gregory elected as patriarch by a council of bishops held at 
Antioch. Athanasius withdrew onlj^ when an armed escort 
and threats of violence on the part of its commander, who con- 
ducted the Arian patriarch to the city, compelled him to retire. 
In the absence of Athanasius his supporters kept up constant 
rioting, and burnt the metropolitan church. A temporary 
eace was later patched up, and Athanasius returned as bishop ; 
ut the death of Constans enabled Constantius again to depose 
him — not without violence, for the Athanasians resisted vigor- 
ously. The bishop escaped into hiding with his friends, and 
George of Cappadocia was chosen as Arian patriarch. The 
succession, however, of the pagan emperor, Julian, led to 
more rioting, and George was murdered. Athanasius returned 
again, in spite of opposition at first on the Emperor’s part, and 
succeeded in holding his office through this and the following 
reigns of Jovian and Valens (although the latter was an Arian) 
un'til his death in 373- See, further, Arijlkism, Atha2?asius. 

But the seeds of discord had already been sown 
in the Egyptian Church before the Arian con- 
troversy broke out. During the persecution of 
Diocletian, Peter, who was then bishop of Alex- 
andria, and was in the end martyred, fled from 
Alexandria. During his absence, Meletius, bishop 
of the important see of Lycopolis, ordained and 
intruded priests into other dioceses, and assumed 
the character of primate. He has also been 
charged by Athanasius and Socrates, but without 
good reason, with having denied the faith under 
persecution. When aflairs had settled down some- 
what under Alexander, Meletius's case was brought 
before the Council of Nicsea, and that assembly 
severely censured him. During the life of Alex- 
ander, Meletius aci^uiesced quietly, but on the 
accession of Athanasius he flung himself into the 
ranks of the opposing party, seemingly not so 
much because he sympathized with the Arian 
doctrines as out of dislike to Athanasius, and, as 
he possessed a considerable following, the quarrel 
was thereby embittered and intensified. 

3. Eremite movement. — The foregoing tends to 
show that, as soon as Christianity began to get 
the upper hand in Egypt, the Church itself was 
rent with violent factions, which led to the dis- 
order and turhidence which characterized the 4th 
and 5th centuries. Meanwhile a new factor had 
appeared on the scene — a new movement which was 
to have world- wide influence throughout the whole 


of Christendom. We have seen how, even in the 
early days of the Church, when Christianity was 
confined mainly to those of Hellenic birth or educa- 
tion, there was a tendency to asceticism or mysti- 
cism. In their extreme forms these two movements 
led to fantastic Gnostic systems, but the more 
sober and quiet side manifested itself among those 
Christians who carried out their ascetic ideals, not 
by withdrawing from the world, but by living in 
the midst of their own households, observing fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, and devoting themselves 
to prayer and the care of the sick and the poor. 
But, although these ascetic ideals, which aflected 
the Egyptian Church to such a remarkable degree, 
and, through it, in later times the Church through- 
out the world, seem to have had their origin in 
Egypt, it is curious to note that the native Egyptian 
character in the past had exhibited little or no tend- 
ency either to asceticism or to mysticism. Magic 
in pagan Egypt was, and had always been, of an 
eminently practical kind, and, so far as we can 
judge, never included philosophic mysticism of any 
sort; indeed, the native mind was incapable of 
any of the higher subtleties of thought. It seems, 
therefore, that these two potent forces were intro- 
duced into Egypt by the Greeks, through the 
medium of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophers, 
and associated with the native Egyptian religion 
by the Platonizing of the Osiris and Isis cult. We 
know that the Jewish community in Egypt was 
subject to an identical process. The fragments of 
lost Gospels, as well as the works of Clement and 
Origen, prove how these ideals, prevalent in the 
pagan and Jewish communities of Alexandria, 
exercised their influence on the early Christian 
Church. During the 3rd cent., however, Chris- 
tianity began to make many converts among the 
native worshipjjers of Osiris and Isis, among those 
of the population who were little influenced by 
Hellenic ideas, had little or no Greek blood in their 
veins, and were quite as incapable of understand- 
ing Clement’s or Origen’ s conception of Chris- 
tianity as Plutarch’s theories about Osiris and 
Isis. Nevertheless, the ascetic side of the new 
faith seems to have appealed strongly to them, 
although the mystic and philosophic ideas inter- 
woven with asceticism were not in the least 
comprehended. The literal practice of asceticism 
became at once a thing of paramount importance, 
and its wide-spread influence was due in the first 
place to the example of one man — Anthony, the first 
to cut himself oft* from intercourse with the world, 
and to perform those extraordinary feats of endur- 
ance which appealed so strongly to the Egyptians, 
and produced countless hosts of imitators. 

Our chief authorities for the history of this 
movement are The Life of Anthony (a work attri- 
buted to Athanasius), Cassian, and especially the 
Lausiac History, The arguments of the school of 
Weingarten, that these are monastic works of the 
6th cent., may be said to have been finally dis- 
posed of by Dom Cuthbert Butler in his admirable 
edition of the Lausiac Histo^'y, From these sources 
we draw a wealth of material concerning the ascetic 
movement, which is supplemented by the later 
Coptic documents. The first man who actually 
led the ascetic life, cut ofi* from his fellow-men, 
was^ one Paul, who was driven into the desert 
during the Decian persecutions in 250, and there 
may well have been others who were forced to 
lead solitary lives owing to the same circum- 
stances ; but it is to Anthony that the world looks 
as the founder of eremitic solitude. 

Born probably about the year 250, oi fellah parents, Anthony 
was converted to Christianity as a boy by hearing- the Gospels 
read in a church. (As he is said to have known no Greek, this 
presupposes the existence of a Coptic version at this early 
date) For fifteen years he lived with ascetics, who at that 
time practised the ascetic life in huts built outside the town ; 
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but, deeming- this insufficient, he withdrew to the desert, and 
endured a life of strict solitude in a cave for upwards of twenty 
years. Dunng this period large numbers were fired with his 
enthusiasm, and the burning deserts of Lower Egypt, especially 
those of Scete and Nitria, swarmed with solitaries who were 
following his example. About the year 305 he was induced to 
quit his cave and organize these bands of monks, and, later, he 
was even persuaded by Athanasius to come to Alexandria to 
preach against Arianism. He died at an advanced age, and 
left special directions that his body should not be preserved 
by mummification, as he had expressed his detestation of 
the Christians continuing this pagan custom. The ideals of 
monachisin that he left as a heritage are remarkable for the 
fact that they possess little system. There was no particular 
Eule of Life m the Antonian communities, although the elder 
and more leading ascetics were looked to for advice, and sought 
as arbiters in disputes. The monks would visit one another 
frequently, and discourse on the Scriptures and the life of the 
Spirit, but there were also those who dwelt in the further 
desert of ‘cells,’ who were hermits indeed, living out of sight 
and hearing of their fellow-men and one another, enduring the 
most extraordinary physical deprivations, and warding off abso- 
lute intellectual stagnation by repeating long passages from 
the Psalms and other Scriptures learnt by heart. Although the 
monks assembled on Saturdays and Sundays in the great churv'.h, 
the other days of the week were spent mostly in solitude. 
The whole system was individualistic, each working for his 
personal advance in virtue, contending against his fellows in 
severities and mortification of the flesh, and striving, as Doni 
Butler says, ‘to make a record’ in austerities, ana to outdo 
the others in the length of his fasts, and his general obser\ance 
of the ascetic life. 

About the same time that Anthony left his desert cavern to | 
organize his followers, Pachomius, another Egyptian, founded 
a more cohesive system of monachism in the south, at Tabennisi. I 
Pachomius also was born of pagan parents, and, according to 
the Coptic ‘ Life,’ was for some time a member of one of the i 
communities of Serapis at Shenesit (Chenoboscium). These j 
communities, although hardly ascetic in the stricter sense of 
the word, were priestly organizations bound by definite rules ; 
and it IS quite possible that Pachomius may have utilized some 
points in their system when, after he had been converted to 
Christianity, he founded his coenobitic monastery of monks. 
Briefly, the Pachomian organization was as follows. In place 
of the friendly and almost family relation of the monks to 
one another in the Antonian communities, he substituted a 
much more definite system. The monastery was divided into 
houses presided over by a superior and steward, in each of 
which the monks carried on a particular trade — gardening, 
husbandry, carpentry, iron-work, dyeing, tanning, and so forth; 
and these trades were carried on, not as penances, but as a 
useful occupation in life. It would appear that the austerities 
of the northern monks were not attempted, although any one 
monk could practise especial seventies if he pleased. Food 
was to be eaten in sufficient quantities for a man’s daily need, 
and meals were to be taken in common, although the cowl was 
to be drawn over the head so that each should be invisible to 
hia fellow while eating. They learnt the Scriptures by heart, 
and assembled in the great church only on the more solemn 
festivals. So rapid was the extension of Pachoraius’s system, 
that at his death (c. 345) it included eight monasteries and many 
hundreds of monks, while his sister had founded a similar 
institution for women. 

It is difficult to give a just estimate of this 
movement, which is the most outstanding, not 
only in Egypt, but in the entire Church of the 
time. That the monks offered in many cases ex- 
amples of great patience, self-denial, and single- 
ness of heart and spirit is not to be denied. On 
the other hand, few of his followers seem to have 
been possessed with the kindliness and shrewdness 
that are generally attributed to Anthony. Many 
of them outdid one another in the severity of their 
ascetic self-discipline, but it would appear in many 
cases that the general result was a stunting of the 
intellect and a narrowing of the outlook on life, 
Amelineau, whose acquaintance with the docu- 
ments of this period is very extensive, has said 
that it has been customary to hold up the monks 
of the pre-Chalcedon days as a pattern of virtue, 
and the Jacobite as a picture of vice, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, there is little to distinguish 
between the two ; that the Egyptian monk, al- 
though given to asceticism, was at times a very 
ordinary mortal, ‘ mangeant net, buvant sec,’ and 
prone to irregularities of life. Certainly even the 
most admiring chroniclers relate with perfect frank- 
ness sad lapses from virtue on the part of individual 
ascetics. This, however, does not imply that all 
were bad, and there is no doubt that at first the 
ascetics were, on the whole, animated by a high 
ideal. They threw themselves passionately on the 


side of Athanasius during the Arian controversy, 
and sheltered him in their desert communities 
while he was in exile. It is highly improbable 
that they understood the complicated doctrinal 
point involved ; it was sufficient for them that 
Arius seemed to desire to dethrone the Son from 
His equality with the Father. But, as time went 
on, they became fiercer, more bigoted, and a prey 
to the inherent superstitions of their race. Childish 
miracles and belief in innumerable devils took the 
place of the old magic and demonolo^ which had 
fascinated the Egyptians in pagan times, while in 
the following century the fact that hordes of fierce 
monks conld be summoned to Alexandria by the 
patriarch led to the increase of religious turhidence 
and sectarian strife. 

There is no doubt that the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the State religion and the rise of monas- 
ticism were the immediate forerunners of a period 
of steady deterioration throughout the Egyptian 
Church. The death-knell of paganism was already 
rung, and with it that of the culture and freedom 
of j^ilosophic thought that had made Alexandria 
the intellectual centre of the Hellenistic world. In 
379 the Emperor Theodosius attempted to force the 
Christian faith on the entire population of the 
Homan Empire, and this was followed in 385 by 
the sack of the temple of Serapis and the conver- 
sion of other pagan temples into churches. Mean- 
while the character of the illiterate monks began 
to assert itself, and their child-like faith in angels 
and demons led to the communities of Scete being 
accused by the patriarch Theophilus of Origenism, 
while the unscrupulousness of the latter’s methods, 
as revealed in the incident of the Tall Brothers, 
led to recriminations and unedifying quarrels. In 
fact, the power of the patriarch had risen to such 
a pitch that he did not hesitate to consider that 
those who were his theological opponents were 
rebels against the Emperor, and, acting in ac- 
cordance with this idea, he took some troops and 
destroyed several of the Nitrian monasteries. 
During the reign of his successor, Cyril, turbu- 
lence and disorder increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The Christians organized a wholesale 
plundering of the Jews in Alexandria, whose 
quarters were sacked by hordes of monks and 
fanatics, and the richest element of the community 
was driven into exile. This was followed by the 
murder of Hypatia, a young and beautiful woman, 
who strove to keep alight the lamp of pagan cul- 
ture by lectures on Neo-Platonic philosophy. The 
bigotry and turbulence of the Christian moh at 
this period seem to have known no hounds. But, 
as the Patriarchs grew more powerful, and the 
Christians more fanatical, the relations between the 
Egyptian Church and Constantinople became more 
and more strained, until open rupture took place 
on a question of doctrine, which was decided at a 
Council held at Chalcedon in 451. 

4 . Monophysitism. — The controversy which had 
been the cause of the Council of Nicsea was con- 
cerned with the relationship of the Son to the 
Father. The fresh divisions that were taking 
place in the Church were now due to disputes on 
the nature of the Son — whether that nature was 
human or Divine, or both. Cyril, who had already 
been on bad terms with the See of Constantinople 
when it was occupied by John Chrysostom, had 
later taken a violent part in opposing the doctrines 
of Nestorius, which implied that the Divine nature 
was not incarnate in Cnrist, but subsidiary to tbe 
human nature. The chief opponent of the doc- 
trine of Nestorius was a young priest named 
Eutyches, who, in his zeal to assert the Divine 
nature of Christ, went further than the Alex- 
andrian school and Cyril were prepared to go, by 
1 asserting that, after the Incarnation, Christ had 
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only one nature — the Divine. Meanwhile, Cyril 
had died in 444, and Dioscuros, his successor, 
warmly supported the cause of Eutyches, backed 
by the majority of the Egyptian monks. Eutyches 
was finally declared excommunicate and banished, 
at the Council of Chaleedon, hut he counted among 
his adherents the majority of the Egyptian Chris- 
tians. Added to the ever-increasing friction be- 
tween Constantinople and the Alexandrian See, 
due to the turbulence and fierce independence of 
the Christians of Egypt, was the peculiar bent of 
the Egyptian mind, unable to appreciate the 
subtleties of argument indulged in by the Greeks 
and Levantines. The attempts of the Arians to 
dethrone Christ from His equality with the Father 
they could understand, but two natures which 
were yet one nature — this was beyond their com- 
prehension. Henceforward the cry was ‘ One 
Nature,’ and it has remained so to this day. 
Egypt at this time might be described almost as 
one vast monastery, and rhe fierce ascetics of the 
desert stoutly maintained the doctrine of the single 
nature of Christ. The power of the monastic in- 
stitutions was now almost paramount, and the 
authority exercised by such monks a>3 Shnoute 
and Bgoul was enormous. The tendency was to 
unite the systems of Pachomius and Anthony by 
combining the ccenobitic or true monastic organi- 
zation with the strict asceticism of the Antonian 
eremites, and the network of monasteries was fast 
extending all over the country. 

5. During the 6th century. — The century follow- 
ing the separation of the greater part of the 
Egyptian Chui'ch from the orthodox at the Council 
of Cnalcedon is remarkable in Alexandria only for 
the unedifying disputes between the Monophysite 
patriarchs and the orthodox, or MelkiteSy as they 
were called because of their adherence to the 
Imperial influence of Constantinople, and, in the 
upper country, to the growing power of the mon- 
astic system. The land was held largely by the 
monasteries, whose ruins now are not the least 
remarkable feature all over Egypt. The cultiva- 
tion was chiefly in the hands of the monks. It is 
stated in the Life of Shnoute that his monastery 
fed the prisoners captured from a raid of the 
Blemmyes for three months at a cost of 265,000 
drachmse, with 85,000 artahai of wheat and 200 
artabai of olives. The numerous inscribed ostraka, 
and the commencement of a vast Coptic literature, 
consisting chiefly of Lives and Sayings of holy 
men and monks, show the commercial and literary 
activity of the monks. They were strong enough 
to prevent Imperial pressure for the over-exaction 
of taxes, and in this way maintained to a certain 
extent the dwindling prosperity of the country, 
although the minority who were not connected 
with the monastic institutions were crushed by 
cruel burdens. But religious life was gradually 
sinking to a low ebb, and was distinguished by 
little spirituality. While the Alexandrians were 
occupied with the opposing factions of Melkites 
and Monophysites, the monks of Upper Egypt 
were engrossed in petty squabbles between monas- 
tery and monastery, or the enumeration of absurd 
miracles wrought by the foremost ascetics. Re- 
ligious life, like political, was fast losing all dignity 
and depth. 

6. The Persian and the Arab domination. — In 
the year 616 the break-up of the Imperial power in 
began with the occupation of the country 
by the Persians on behalf of the Sasanian king 
Chosroes. For ten years they held sway in Egypt. 
Whether the Copts welcomed their new masters is 
a matter of some doubt. That they hated the 
By pn tine domination is certain. Ever since Jus- 
tinian had given the Melkite Patriarch the military 
authority of a prefect, in the futile hope of coercing 


the Monophysites into orthodoxy, the Copts had 
been harried and oppressed by the Imperial power. 
The whole nation noAV looked to their own elected 
Patriarch, not so much as the champion of the 
Monophysite doctrine, but as the leader of the 
nationalists against the minions of Imperial 
bigotry and corruption. The w^onderful victories 
of Heraclius, who drove out the Persians and 
re-conquered Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre, 
were a cause of rejoicing to orthodox and Mono- 
physite alike throughout the Eastern Empire, and 
it is possible that a wiser statesman than the 
Emperor might, amid the universal rejoicings of 
Christendom, have secured some kind of recon- 
ciliation. But Heraclius would extend no tolerance 
to heretics, with the result that a few years later, 
when a sterner and more implacable enemy was at 
the gate, the Copts of Egypt were ready to welcome 
him. In 642, Egypt v as ceded to 'Amr ihn al- Asi, 
who had conquered it in the name of Islam. 

The Arab tradition is that the conquest was aided by the 
treachery of one called Muj^aul.cis (probably the Bj'zantine 
honorihc title fjieyavxv^), who is generally supposed to have been 
the Coptic Patriarch. It must be mentioned, however, that it 
has been ably argued by A. J. Butler in T/ie Arab Conquest of 
Egypt (1902), that the Copts were intensely hostile to the Arabs, 
and that the treacherous * Mulj:aul}:is' was none other than 
Cyrus, the Melkite Patriarch. It is probable that the Copts, 
after years of oppression on the part of the orthodox and Im- 
perial party, welcomed their new masters as a change which, as 
they thought, could not m any case be for the worse. 

From the doctrinal and ethical point of view, 
the Coptic Church has little history of interest 
during its long subjection to the rule of Islam. 
The Arab invaders imposed a poll-tax on all 
infidels, and it is probable that from the first 
many were converted to the faith of Muhammad 
in order to avoid payment. For the first three cen- 
turies or more, it is true, considerable activity is' 
evinced by Coptic literature, which is rei)resente' 
during this period by countless MSS, chiefly u 
a homiletic character, or containing Lives of holy 
men, although such important historical works as 
the Chronicles of John of Nikiou must not be 
overlooked. Such art as was still possessed by the 
Christian workman was either suppressed or forced 
into the service of his masters. The Copts, as 
they gradually became a smaller and smaller 
section of the population, were ostracized by the 
Muhammadans and cut off from all intellectual 
stimulus and growth. They do not seem to have 
shared in any way in the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs characteristic of certain periods among 
the Muslims. It is true that under some rulers 
individual Christians rose to high office, but their 
position was usually even more precarious than 
that of their Muhammadan colleagues. Frequently 
they were subjected to severe persecution, and were 
forced to wear dark cloaks ; and under Hakim, 
since Muslim and Christian were much alike wdien 
naked in the public baths, they were compelled to 
have a cross branded on their bodies in order that 
none of the faithful might wittingly be polluted 
by contact with the infidel. Such a system was 
j bound in time to crush the Christians almost out 
' of existence. The monasteries dwindled, and 
finally, in the 17th cent., the Coptic language 
itself ceased to he spoken, although certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures are still read in the churches 
to this day in the ancient language. The Copts 
seem to have been little influenced by the vic- 
tories of the Crusaders, and, indeed, as Crusaders 
and Copts looked on each other as heretics, little 
! co-operation would have been possible. It is inter- 
! esting to note that the surrender of Constantinople 
to the Turks seems to have reacted badly on them 
even in their then wretched state of ignorance ; 
for in the correspondence, so long after that event 
as 1617, addressed by Cyril, then Coptic Patriarch, 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, we 
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read ; ‘ On account of our sins we are become the 
most contemptible of all nations ; and with the 
overthrow of the Empire have lost the liberal arts ’ 
(Neale, Hist, of the Hastern Churchy ii. [1850] 385). 
From the 16th cent, onwards the Roman Church 
has made intermittent efforts to convert the Copts 
to Roman Catholicism, but with little success. 
They have clung to their own Monophysite doc- 
trine, and to their ritual of St. Mark, with the same 
doggedness with which they have resisted Islam. 

7. The Coptic Church of to-day. — After cen- 
turies of oi3pression and ostracism, the Copts to-day 
are naturally a people apart. The males having 
intermarried little with the Arabs, they are sup- 
posed to represent more faithfully the old Egyptian 
type ; but this is doubtful. Several of their fine 
churches, some of them dating from By2antine 
times, are still in use, although stripped for the 
most part of their woodwork and pictures. The 
liturgy and ritual of St. Mark are in use. The 
Eucharist is in one kind, only the priests taking 
the wine ; the bread is given to the communicants 
in wooden spoons, and confession is obligatory 
before receiving the Eucharist. Women are not 
allowed into the body of the church, but confined 
to the narthex. There are five great fasts : (1) the 
Fast of Nineveh, for three days and three nights 
before Lent; (2) the Great Fast (Lent), occupying 
65 days ; (3) the Fast of the Nativity, during the 
28 days before Christmas ; (4) the Fast of the 
Apostles, following the Festival of the Ascension ; 
(5) the Fast of the Virgin, for 15 days prior to the 
j^east of the Assumption. The Festivals are those 
of the Nativity, el CrhitdSy or Bap^bism of Jesus, the 
Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Easter (the Great 
Festival), Ascension, and Whitsunday. Baptism 
is universal, and, though attempts have been made 
by the Patriarchs in the past to enforce its early 
application, boys, as a rule, are not baptized till 
they are 40, and girls till they are 80, days old. 
Circumcision is general. The hierarchy to-day 
consists of the Patriarch, 12 bishops, and priests 
and deacons. The Patriarch is always elected from 
among the monks of the Monastery of St. Anthony. 
In recent years the Copts have acquired consider- 
able wealth, and in some districts have become 
important members of the community. Their 
willingness to be educated is shown by the fact 
that, though they are only 6 per cent of the 
population of Egypt, 17 per cent of the children 
at school are Copts. This education is enhanced 
by the schools 01 the foreign missionaries, which 
supply teaching of a sort that enables the Copts to 
become clerks and book-keepers — occupations to 
which their talents are admirably adapted ; but 
attempts to turn them into Protestants or Roman 
Catholics are of doubtful wisdom. The monastic 
system is still in force, and some of the ancient 
monasteries are inhabited by a few monks ; but 
the monks themselves are narrow and ignorant, 
while in a few cases they have not a very good 
reputation for an orderly life. With regard to 
marriage, and more especially death, the Copts 
have adopted many of the customs of their Muslim 
neighbours. 

This article cannot be closed without some mention of the 
Copts as missionaries. During the 6th and 7th centuries the 
whole of Nubia was Christianized, and for many years the Arabs 
were opposed by the Christian kingdoms which had their centres 
at Dongola, Aiwa, and Soba. But the missionary efforts of the 
Copts did not stop here, for Christianity was afterwards intro- 
duced into Abyssinia. In connexion with this, mention may 
be made of the recently found gravestone of a Coptic bishop 
of the island of Sai, beyond the second cataract, probably dating 
from the 9th cent. ; the ruins of churches between Kasr Ibrahim 
and Wadi Haifa, the subject of a recent monograph by Mileham 
{Churches xn Lower Nubxa^ Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1910) ; and also 
the newly discovered Nubian version of the Life of St.Menas, pub- 
lished (X909) by Budge for the Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Christian communities of Nubia, which at one time ex- 
tended from Assuan to the Blue Nile, gradually crumbled away, 
from pressure exerted either by the neighbouring heathen 
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tnbes, or by the Muslims, until they were finally exterminated 
by the powerful Fung dynasty of negro kings at the end of the 
15th century. Abyssinia, however, remained Christian and 
Monophysite, and its Metropolitan is still a Coptic bishop ap- 
pointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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CORN, CORN-SPIRIT.— See Harvest. 

CORNERS. — Among the Semitic peoples, 
as among others also, an especial sacredness 
or significance was supposed to pertain to the 
comers of structures, fields, and other objects. 
The evidence for this conception can be most 
widely traced among the Semitic peoples in con- 
nexion with buildings. 

I. Bab. -Assyrian. — Among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians it took the form of making a deposit of 
inscriptions and images under the corner or corneis 
of a temple, palace, or tower. The inscriptions 
were, in the Assyrian and Neo -Babylonian periods, 
usually in the form of hexagonal, octagonal, or 
decagonal cylinders, or cylinders in the form of 
barrels. Such deposits, placed under the corners 
or built into them, were found by Taylor at 
Mugheir, Loftus at Senkereh, Rawlinson at Birs 
Nimroud, Botta and Oppert at Khorsabad,^ and 
Rassam at Kouyunjik. The great cylinder of 
Ashurbanipal was found at the corner of a room, 
not at the corner of a building. Many of the 
chronicles of the Bab. and Assyr. kings were pre- 
pared and deposited in little receptacles of masonry 
at the corners of walls. At Telloh, de Sarzec found 
similar receptacles which contained bronze statu- 
ettes of human fi^res,^ both male and female, 
and of animals.® The making of these deposits 
was probably, as in Egypt, accompanied by sacri- 
fice. Thus Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B.c.) says 
(Cylinder Inscription, 1. 60) : ' To the hrick-god, 
the lord of brick foundations, and to the chief 
architect, Bel, I ottered a sacrificial lamb, I poured 
a libation, I raised the lifting up of hands. ^ ^ 

In emphasizing the importance of this custom, Perrot and 
Chipiez are led into one slight error. They state that king 
Nabu-na’id (555-538 b.c.) says that he sought for the corner- 
stones of Hammurabi and of one of the Kassite kings, digging 
until he found them. The impression is that he identified the 
corner-stones of the respective kings by reading the inscrip- 
tions deposited in connexion with them — an idea which is 

ained from a translation of an inscription of Nabu-na’id made 

y Oppert when the science of Assyriology was young. We no%\ 


1 See Perrot-Chipiez, Hist, de Vart dans Pant. ii. 328—333 ; 
and George Smith, Assyr. Liscoveries, London, 1SS3, p. 69. 

2 See TSBA vii. 57, and Plan A. 

3 See Perrot-Chipiez, op. cit. 329 ; E. de Sarzec, Lieouveirtes 
en Chatdie, Paris, 1884, p. 53 ff. 

4 See Lyon, Keilschrifttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 1883, p- 37. 
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. paved 

or terrace. Since such pavements were usually made of bricks, 
each one of which was stamped with the name of the builder, 
they were easily identified. 

2 . Eg-yptian, — In Egypt, foundation deposits 
have been found at several places. One made by 
Thothmes iv. of the XVIIIth dynasty is reported 
from Memphis another set was found at each 
of the comers of a temple at Nebesheh huilt by 
Aahmes il. of the XXVIth dynasty;^ another, 
under a XXVIth dynasty building at Defenneh 
founded by Psametik I. ; ® a complete set belong- 
ing to a building of Hophrah, at Naukratis ; ^ and 
at three corners of a temple of the Ptolemaic 
period, at Gemaiyemi.® At Thebes, foundation 
deposits showed that a temple built by Queen 
Tausert of the XIXth dynasty once stood on a 
spot south of the Ramesseum, although the temple 
itself had entirely disappeared.® At Abydos, 
foundation deposits, or the receptacles for them, 
were found from Thothmes ill. and Amenophis 
III. of the XVIIIth dynasty,^ Sesostris III. of the 
Xllth dynasty,® and Pepi of the Vlth dynasty.® 
At Koptos, a box (though robbed of its contents) 
was found under a threshold ; at Kahnn, a re- 
ceptacle (still full) under the middle of a building 
of Sesostris li. of the Xllth dynasty ; and, at 
lUahun, deposits at the corners of a temple also 
by the last-mentioned monarch. Gizeh no 
sueh^ deposits were found under the temples be- 
longing to the IVth dynasty.^® These deposits 
in Egypt consisted of plaques of copper or stone 
on which the name of the builder was inscribed, 
together with models of the tools and materials 
which were used in the construction. At De- 
fenneh, however, the bones of birds and ani- 
mals offered in sacrifice were also found, together 
with the ashes of sacrifices which had been con- 
sumed. These showed that the sacrifice was the 
important feature connected with the deposits, 
and that the other objects were incidental to it. 
A similar deposit has recently been found under 
the corner of the castle of a Nubian chieftain of 
the time of ^ the XVIIIth dynasty in Egyp^tianized 
Nubia. This differed, however, from the Egyptian 
deposits in that it consisted of ten mud-sealings. 
These represent a conqueror wearing the Nubian 
ostrich feather, who holds a crouching captive by 
a cord. On a level with the chiefs shoulder is the 
figure of an animal like a dog. 

3 . Canaanite. — The evidence for the sacred- 
ness of corners and for foundation sacrifices in 
ancient Palestine is of a more grim nature. At 
Gezer the skeleton of a woman was found built 
into the wall of a house at the corner.^® More 
numerous, however, were the skeletons of children 
found under the corners, children having been used 
for such sacrifices oftener than adults.^® The sacri- 
fices at Gezer, like the Egyptian deposits, were 
not always placed at the corners. The skeleton 
of a man, and sometimes those of children, were 
found buried under the middle of a house or a 
room. With these sacrifices, vessels to contain 
food for the victims were also buried, as sometimes 
were lamps. Later, the sacrifices themselves were 
omitted, but the bowl and lamp were still used as 
foundation deposits.^® At Megiddo and Taanach, 
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foundations were apparently consecrated by human 
sacrifices, but those reported were not found at 
the corners, but in the centre of the houses or 
rooms. ^ 

4 . Hebrew. — From the sacred nature and im- 
portance of corner-stones, which in the earlier 
time led to such ceremonies as have been de- 
scribed, certain literary uses have survived in the 
Old Testament. Thus Jer 51^® and Job 38® use 
‘ comers ’ and ‘ corner-stones ’ as synonyms for 
‘ foundations.’ In Jg 20- and IS 14®® ‘ corners ’ 
is used figuratively for ‘ chiefs ’ ; in Zee 10 ^ 
‘ corner-stone ’ is apparently a synonym for ‘ ruler.’ 
In Is 28^® it occurs in an enigmatic passage, where, 
whether the ‘ corner-stone ’ is a figure for a king 
or a kingdom, or for trust in Jahweh or the re- 
lation of Jahweh to His people, the result is right- 
eousness. Such figurative uses of ‘ corner ’ led in 
two late passages to the thought that it was the 
crowning stone of a comer, not the foundation 
stone, which was important (see Ps 118®®, Zee 4 ^). 

^ In Zee 9^® the ' corners of the altar ’ are men- 
tioned as being 'filled.* These were projection^ 
which were sometimes called ' horns ’ (see Altar 
[Semitic], § 17 ). Possibly, like the corners of 
buildings, the corners of the altar were thought 
to be specially sacred. 

The sacredness which attached to corners was 
applied by the Hebrews to the hair. Lv 19®^ 
reads, ‘ Ye shall not round the corners of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of thy 
beard.’ As under certain circumstances hair was 
regarded by the Semites as sacred to Jahweh (see 
W. R. Smith, pp. 323-331), possibly the corners 
were all considered to be sacred to Him. One 
might infer from the statement of Herodotus 
(iii. 8 ) about the hair of the Arabs that they 
sacrificed the ‘ corners ’ of their hair to their god. 
Whatever the motive of the Levitical regulation, 
— whether to differentiate their custom from that 
of the heathen Arabs, or simply to keep locks 
sacred to Jahweh untouched, — it has produced 
among the Jews of modern Palestine and else- 
where in the Orient and in Eastern Europe, as 
well as among the strictly orthodox Jews of Russia 
and Poland, the curious custom of permitting the 
lock at each side of the forehead to grow long. 
These locks are curled and permitted to hang 
down in front of the ears, presenting a peculiar 
appearance, and distinguishing the Jew from all 
other religionists in that land (cf. Mannheimer, 
in JE ix. 595). 

Another Hebrew regulation, arising from the 
sacredness of corners, was the law which forbade 
a man in harvest to reap the corners of his field 
(Lv 19® 23®®). Because the corner of the field was 
sacred to Jahweh, the grain which grew in ib must 
be left, that the poor might come and gather it. 
This regulation was generally observed in OT 
times, as the Book of Ruth shows. Since the law 
was indefinite, however, just what this law de- 
manded of a farmer became a matter of debate 
when the oral law developed. The results of 
these discussions were afterwards embodied in 
the Mishnic tract Pe'ah, or ‘Corner.* Perhaps 
because the Bah. Jews were nearly all engaged in 
commerce, this tract is copied in the Bab. Talmud 
without additions. But in Palestine, where the 
Jews were still agriculturists, the law of the 
‘corner* was still vital and developing, so that 
the Jerusalem Talmud contains a Gemara upon 
the Mishnic text. 

The fii'st problem to which fche Rabbis addressed 
themselves was how much the owner of a field 
must leave for the poor in order to satisfy the law. 
It was agreed that a just man would leave one- 


1 See Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig’, 1908, 
46, 54 ; Selim, Tell I'd'anneh, Vienna, 1904, p. 61. 
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sixtieth of the field as a ‘ corner/ though the 
amount might vary with the size of the field, ^ the 
number of the poor, and the richness of the yield. 
If a man left one stalk standing, he could not be 
held to have broken the law, for the sacred text 
did not define the size of a corner. Seemingly all 
possible questions weie raised and decided by the 
kabbis. For example, they decided that a man 
fulfilled the law if he left the proper amount in 
the middle of the field instead of in a corner ; that 
the law applied to leguminous plants as w'ell as 
to grain ; that it apfdied to the following trees ; 
tanners’ sumac, the carob tree, nut trees, almond 
trees, vineyards, pomegranates, olive trees, and 
the date palm. They had to decide when the 
‘ corner ’ should be estimated before the tithes 
were paid, and when after ; when two men shared 
a field, whether they must both leave a ‘ corner ’ ; 
if a man raised two kinds of grain in his field, 
whether he must leave a corner for each ; if a man 
left a ‘ corner ’ for the poor and they did not take 
it, how long he must wait before he could take it 
himself ; whether, if something more than what 
was intended were left in the field through forget- 
fulness, the owner could return for it, or whether 
it must be counted as a ‘ corner ’ ; whether a rich 
man, who, when on a journey, had been compelled 
to avail himself of pe^ah^ was obliged to restore it ; 
and many other points such as arose in adminis- 
tering the law. 

Literature. — G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, JSiiU dt Vart dans 
Vantiquitey vol. ii., Pans, 1SS4, pp. 328-332 ; G. Maspero, 
Mcnxual of JEgyp, Archoaology'^ London, 1902, p 49 ff.; R. A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side Lights from the Mound of Gezer, New 
York, 1906, pp. 168-171 ; J. A. Selbie, art. ‘ Corner-Stone,’ in 
HDB i. 499 t> ; C J. Ball, art ‘Cutting’s of the Flesh,’ § 5 , 
EBiy col. 973ff. ; G. M. Mackie, art. ‘Comer-Stone,’ in Hast- 
ing's* DCCr i. 369 ff.; A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘Corner, Corner- 
Stone,’ in Hastings’ SDB, p. 160 ff. ; K. Kohler, art. * Corner- 
Stone ’ in JE iv. 275 ; J. Z. Lauterbach, art. ‘ Pe’ah,’ ib, ix. 

668 ff. George A. Barton. 

CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY.— i. An- 
cient Rome. — For first-hand information on bribery 
in ancient Rome we naturally turn to the speeches 
of Cicero, pro On. Plancio and pro L. M%crena. 
As we study these, we feel inclined to subscribe to 
the dictum of Montesquieu upon the condition of 
Rome and her provinces under the Republic ; ‘ La 
liberty ^tait dans le centre, et la tyrannie aux 
extr^mit^s.’ The provinces were the farm of the 
Roman people, and the provincials were the live 
stock to be fleeced by the governor. Whether a 
Cseciiius or a Cornelius obtained a province, it is at 
once clear that the main aim of the governor, 
during the year of his provincial life, was to acquire 
enough money to purchase that supreme object of 
his ambition — the consulship. In order to in- 
gratiate himself with the people, he therefore 
supplied the citizens of Rome with large quantities 
of corn below cost price, the deficiency being made 
up by the province. When the rivalry for the 
consulship grew acute, it became usual for a 
candidate, anxious to secure his election, to give 
the people a munus, or ‘treat,’ in the way of a 
gladiatorial show. A munus, it may be remarked, 
sometimes cost the candidate a matter of seven 
thousand pounds. All this expense came out of 
the amount accumulated during the year of pro- 
vincial life, and an ample margin had likewise to 
be provided to bribe the jury who should try the 
successful candidate for bribing the tribes. This 
indirect bribery of the peo;^e dated from the 
beginning of the 6th cent, of Rome. 

‘For five hundred 3 ’ears,’ writes Mommsen (Hist. iii. 40), 
‘the community had been content with one festival in the year, 
and with one circus. The first Roman demagogue by profession, 
Gams Flaminius, added a second festn al and a second circus [m 
the year 220 b.g.] ; and by these institutions— the tendency of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the very name of the new 
festival, “the plebeian games” — he probably purchased the 
permission to give battle at the Trasimene lake.’ 


In 159 B.C. the lex Cornelia punished with exile 
those found guilty of bribing the electors with 
money ; it is, therefoie, evident that the direct 
purchase of the votes of the electors must have 
existed a considerable time before the passing of 
that law. Indeed, as early as the year 432 B.C., 
we meet with the first law against ambitus y for- 
bidding persons to add white to their dress to 
signify that they were candidates. ‘ Ne cui album,’ 
Livy informs us (IV, xxv, 13), ‘ investimentum 
addere petitionis liceret causa.’ This measure 
reminds us of the (English) Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1854, prohibiting the giving of cockades to 
voters. ’Th.o Lex Po&telia {Zo'd) B.C.) forbade candi- 
dates to carry on their canvass anywhere save in 
the Forum and Campus Martius. ‘ Be anibitu,’ 
writes Livy (vil. xv. 12), ‘ab C. Poetelio tribune 
plebis auctoribus patnbus turn priinum ad populum 
latum est ; eaque rogatione novorum maxime 
hominum anibitionem, qui nundinas et concili- 
abula obire soliti erant, eonpressam credebant.’ 
The laws against ambitus increased in number, but 
decreased in value. In 181 B.C. the lex Cornelia, 
Baebia was passed (Liv. XL. xix. 11). Attempts 
were made to remedy the corrupt practices of the 
day by the lex Gabinia^ or Ballot Act (139 B.C.), 
and the lex Maria. In the former it was enacted 
that in elections voting should be by ballot, i. e, by 
writing the name of the candidate on a ticket or 
tablet (tahella). By the latter, C. Marius, in his 
second consulate (104 B.C.), established the pontes, 
or narrow passages to the voting- booths, by which 
he desired the protection of the voters against 
the evil influence of the astute electioneering 
agents. Regular agents {inierpretes) were em- 
ployed to arrange the bargain with the elector, 
and the money promised {pronuntiata [cf. Cic. 
ro. Plane. 45 ; Ep. ad All. I. xvi. 13]) was paid 
y the candidates themselves, either dii*ectly to 
the paymasters {divisor es [cf. Ep. ad Ail. IV. 
xvi. 7 ; pro Plane. 55]) for distribution, or to 
trustees {sequestres) appointed by the parties, who 
held it until the elections were over. Cicero, in 
the de Lege Agr. (ii. 4), terms the lex Gabinia the 
law whereby ‘ Liberty can assert herself without a 
word ’ ; but in practice the voice of Liberty was as 
much stifled then as it was afterwards in the case 
of the English boroughs. In Rome, as in England, 
electors axipear to have habitually adhered to their 
contracts. 

By the lex AElia Calp'itrnia (67 B.C.), a heavy 
fine was imposed on the candidate who should use 
bribery, whether successful or not ; and this law 
deprived him for ever of the right of holding an 
office or sitting in the Senate, in this respect 
surpassing in stringency even the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, under which the disability 
to sit in the House of Commons or to vote at an 
election to Pailiament lasts only seven years. 
This just law contains a provision which grates 
somewhat harshly on our ears. If a person con- 
victed of bribery secured the conviction of another 
on the same charge, in the eyes of the law his guilt 
was wiped out. The lex jPlLia Calpurnia seems to 
have inflicted a fine on divisores and other agents, 
thus recognizing a principle which was long ignored 
in English legislation. The law in question was 
repeated, with additional rigour as to its penal 
clauses, in the lex TuLlia de ambitu, which was 
passed in Cicero’s consulate (63 B.C.). The purport 
of this measure is given in the Scholia Bobhzensia 
(p. 309) and in Bio Cassius (xxxvii. 29), as well as 
by Cicero himself in several passages of the speeches 
pro Murena (47, 89), in Vatiniuniy and others {pro 
Sest. 133 ; Interr. in Vat. 37 ; pro Plane, 83). 

In his desire for reform, Cicero was supported 
by all true patriots, amongst others by Servius 
Sulpicius, who wished for some change of the laws 
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relating to elections under certain conditions, viz. 
to establish confusio suffragiorum, or * mass-voting/ 
as a means of preventing bribery, whenever a fresh 
election took place in consequence of an elected 
magistrate having been convicted of ambitus. We 
also begin to hear of indices editicii to try cases of 
bribery. The Senate, on Cicero’s motion, declared 
by a senatu^’Cons 2 dtum the provisions of the lex 
Mlia Calpiirma applicable to any candidate who 
should keep about him hired followers, or who 
should entertain the people with gladiatorial shows 
— except under the peculiar circumstances of its 
being required by a testamentary disposition — or 
refreshments of any kind. The last clause is 
perhaps the earliest law against ‘ treating ’ of 
which we find record. In the provinces the lex 
Colonies Genetivee likewise forbade treating at 
municipal elections. By it — and the provisions 
sound wonderfully modern — no candidate is to 
give, or cause to be given, dinners ; he is not to 
have more than nine any day at dinner ; nor is he 
to give, or cause to be given, bribes or gifts ; nor 
is any one else to give dinners or bribes for him. 
The penalty for the violation of this statute is five 
thousand sesterces. The lex Tullia of Cicero’s 
consulate confirmed the provisions of the lex jElia 
Oalpurnia, punished corrupt candidates with ten 
years’ exile, and inflicted severe penalties on cor- 
rupt electors. It prohibited the candidate from 
exhibiting gladiatorial shows or public amusements 
within two years of the commencement of his 
candidature. 


If efficiently enforced, the lex Tullia should have 
stamped out bribery. Roman history, however, 
shows how little effect this law exercised in putting 
an end to corruption. The price of the consulate 
showed no tendency to fall. The quotations for 
the year 54 B.c. show the enormous figure of ten 
million sesterces — practically £100,000— offered for 
the first voting division alone. A few facts about 
some of the chief men speak eloquently as to the 
spread of bribery. In the year 62 B.C., C^sar owed 
nearly £250,000 sterling. When twenty -four years 
of age, Marcus Antonius owed £50,000 ; fourteen 
years later his liability was no less than £300,000. 
Cicero {Ejo. ad Att. iv. xv. 7) writes to Atticus : 
* Bribery is at boiling point. Ecce signum I On 
15th J uly interest on money rose from 4 to 8 per 
cent.’ This means that money was so much in 
demand for the electors that the rate of interest 
doubled. The Senate felt impelled to take action, 
and in 61 B.C. two noteworthy decrees were passed. 
By one it was rendered lawful to search the houses 
of magistrates suspected of having money deposited 
with them to be used for corrupt purposes {ih. 
I. xyi. 13). By the other it was enacted that any 
magistrate in whose house bribing agents should 
be harboured should be held guilty of a State 
offence. When Cicero {pro Plane.) speaks of a 
sum of money hidden in the Flaminian circus, and 
seized by the authorities, he clearly implies that 
the concealers thereof meant the voters to find it. 


This ancient plan has been imitated in modern times. F< 
example, in 1868 each freeman m the city of Dublin receive 
his £5 note from a hole in the wall. At Shaftesbury, in 177 
an alderman of the town, disguised as Punch, passed through 
hole in the door twenty gruineas to each voter, for which eac 
was obliged to sign a bill payable to a fictitious Glenbucke 
tn order to disguise the nature of the transaction. 


The two decrees of 61 b.c. were as ill obeyed as 
their predecessors. In the year 59 B.c. was carried 
the lex Lxetnia de Sodaliciis, which forbade the 
corruption of the tribes by means of the illegal 
clubs. This law brings before us 
the difference between legal and illegal canvassing, 
and at ;hmes the border line between the two was 
tnm. bor example, it was right and proper to 
give treats or public shows to the voters in their 
tribes but it was illegitimate if given to 


the people en masse {vulgo). It was right and 
proj^er to employ liberalitas in the conduct of the 
election, while it was wrong and improper to use 
largitio [pro Mur, 77). It was fitting that candi- 
dates should look to their sodalicia, or ‘ brother- 
hoods,* for assistance at the time of election ; but, 
if they employed the sodales to mark oft’ the tribe 
into small companies {decurice), each to be brought 
by the wiles of one of the brotherhood to favour a 
particular candidate, then the Licinian law pro- 
nounced this candidate guilty of using undue in- 
fluence (on the modus operandi, cf. pro Plane. 
44-47, also 37, 39). Unsuccessful candidates could 
be punislied for ordinary ambitus, but only suc- 
cessful ones could be tried under the provisions of 
the Act de Sodaliciis. In 52 B.C. Pompeius intro- 
duced a measure against bribery, intimidation, and 
illegal influence, which applied to offences com- 
mitted so far back as 20 years before his third 
consulship. That the offenders were many is 
evident from the letters of Cicero. In Earn. Vll. 
ii. 4 he writes ; ^ I am kept incessantly at work by 
the number of trials under the new Act.* The 
retrospective clause proved of grave importance, 
and in the issue hastened the fall of the Republic. 
Julius Caesar perceived the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to suppress corruption by statute, and ne 
endeavoured, to minimize its eff’ects by reserving to 
himself the choice of half the candidates. Under 
the Empire the all-important power of the Princeps 
left no room for anibitio, save in the restricted 
sphere of election to municipal office. The attention 
of Augustus was directed not against electoral 
corruption, but against the bribing of jurymen, 
Cicero’s reference to this is well known. Clodius 
had been acquitted on the charge of violating the 
rites of the Bona Dea, when Cicero gave evidence 
against the alibi which he set up. ‘ The jury,* 
sneered Clodius, * did not give you credit on your 
oath.* * Yes,* retorted Cicero, ‘ twenty -five out of 
the fifty-six did ; the remaining thirty-one refused 
you credit, for they took the bribe in advance.* 

When we bear in mind the scanty amount of 
legislation in early times, it is obvious that stren- 
uous efforts — at least on paper — were made to put 
down corruption. In practice, however, little was 
done, and we feel inclined to think that many of 
these laws savoured of the pious resolutions often 
passed at public meetings nowadays. The laws, 
like the resolutions, looked well. An unenlightened 
electorate like the Roman may have a vague sense 
of public duty which we may call Imperialism. 
Unless moved by this spirit, or unless highly 
organized by the party system, it is almost in- 
evitable that bribes will be employed with such 
voter.s. The Roman lacked this sense of Impe- 
rialism, and he certainly lacked the party spirit. 

‘Party phrases,’ writes Mommsen (in. 300), ‘were in free 
circulation : of the parties themselves there was little trace in 
matters really and directly practical. Throughout the whole 
seventh century the annual public elections to the civil magis- 
tracies, especially to the consulship and censorship, formed the 
real standing question of the day, and the focus of political 
a^tj^ion ; but it was only in isolated and rare instances that 
the different candidates represented opposite political prin- 
ciples ; ordinarily the question related purely to persons, and it 
was for the course of affairs a matter of indifference whether 
toe majority of votes fell to a Cajcilian or to a Cornelian. The 
Romans thus lacked that which outweighs and compensates all 
the evils of party-life — the free and common movement of the 
mswses towards what they discern as a befitting aim — and yet 
endured all those evils solely for the benefit of the paltry crame 
of the ruling coteries.’ 

2 . Ancient Greece. — Greek history discloses a 
purer state of affairs than Roman, and this is due, 
xnter alia, to the fact that Imperialism and party 
spirit prevailed to a large extent in Greece. Niciaa 
knew that he could reckon on the spirit of Im- 
perialism when he reminded his soldiers, in dire 
straits in the harbour of Syracuse, of rh peya 6vopa 
tGjv ^AStjvQp. The democracy of Athena possessed 
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a political education superior to the Koman, and 
her citizens developed a sense of duty to the City 
of the Violet Crown, not possessed to the same 
extent by him who owed allegiance to the City of 
the Seven Hills. When no longer moved by these 
better feelings, party sjjirit [ipideia) exercised much 
influence. Solon saw the useful aspect of loyalty 
to paity when he punished the citizen who, on the 
outbreak of any sedition or attempt at revolution, 
should stand aloof and take part with neither 
side — an enactment that we find in some Con- 
tinental constitutions. Aristotle {PoL V. ix. 11) 
records the terms of an oligarchical oath taken on 
assuming office. ‘And I will be malignant,* it 
runs, ‘ against the people, and I will devise against 
them whatever evil I can.* In order to meet with 
a parallel to this frank statement of one’s duty to 
his party, we must refer to the notorious remark of 
President Andrew Jackson when he proclaimed 
the doctrine, ‘ To the victors belong the spoils.* 
The dependence of office on lot, the mode of electing 
the elders in Lacedaemon (Plutarch, Lyourg. 26), 
rendered electoral corruption impossible in Greece. 
One fact is highly signifleant. The word de/cd^eiv^ 
the only Greek word for ‘to bribe,* is a very rare 
verb indeed, and its normal use is for tampering 
with juries rather than with electors. Aristotle 
does not recognize electoral corruption at all, 
unless such be his meaning when he says that in 
Carthage the most important offices, including 
even the throne and the command of the forces, 
were ‘purchasable* {(bvrjrds, Pol. II. xi. 10), adding 
the outspoken reflexion, ‘ It is natural that a man 
should make money of his office if he has to pay 
for it.* Perhaps his meaning is that it may have 
been possible to purchase high office in Carthage, 
just as it was possible, till our own day, to purchase 
commissions in the British army or judicial posi- 
tions in France. If his meaning is that office was 
accessible only by bribery, — and this seems to be 
the view of Polybius (vi. Ivi. 4), — then in this 
respect Carthage, in the opinion of Aristotle, was 
unique in the ancient world. 

The payment of persons invested with public 
functions to induce them to use them unjustly, 
and of juries to procure verdicts against the evi- 
dence, were, however, grave forms of corruption. 
The quarrels of Demosthenes and .dEschines show 
how untrustworthy the public functionaries be- 
came, and the history of Sparta illustrates the 
same matter (Herod, ix, 87, 88). 

Pausanias, for example, when attainted of treason, returned 
to Sparta in the certainty that he could buy off his punishment 
(Thuc. 1 . 131). Laotychides, Pleistoanax, Astoychus, Clean- 
dridas, and Gylippus all took bribes. Thucydides tells us (viii. 
45) that the trierarchs and generals of the Lacedaemonian and 
allied fleet — all save Hermocrates — took money from Tissa- 
phernes to betray the interests of their country. Themistocles 
(Herod, viu. 4, 5) took and administered bribes ; but it was to 
save, not to betray, his country. Aristotle evidently thought 
that the ephoralty in Sparta was corrupt. ‘The ephors,’ he 
remarks, ‘ are chosen from the whole body of the people, so the 
office often falls into the hands of very needy persons, who 
accordingly have shown themselves corrupt’ (PoZ. ii. ix. 19). 
As he terms the ephoralty ‘the keystone of the constitution,* 
we may infer that Sparta was more corrupt than the majority 
of the Greek States. 

One remark of Aristotle shows clearly how little 
electoral corruption prevailed in Greece. He con- 
demns canvassing ; he condemns even the candi- 
date’s application for office. ‘ The man,* he informs 
us, ‘ who is fit for the place should have it, whether 
he wants it or not. No one would apply for office 
if he were not ambitious ; and ambition and covet- 
ousness are the most common motives to crime’ 
{PoL II. ix. 27). With regard to corruption, Aris- 
totle was plainly afraid of the embezzling of public 
moneys, and the dishonest discharge of public 
functions. To meet the former abuse, he proposes 
(V. viii. 19) that transfers of public money should 
be made in the presence of all the citizens, and 


that duplicates of the accounts should be deposited 
with certain bodies ; and, to counteract the latter, 
that tliei'e should be ‘ certain distinctions ordained 
by law' for those who have a good name for probity.* 
In England and other countries the latter provi- 
sion is customaiily observed. Aristotle holds that 
public officials sliould be absolved from the neces- 
sity of suppoiting themselves while serving the 
State. They must have leisure to govern. But 
at the present time, he writes {Pol, iii. vi. 10), 

‘ for the sake of the profit to be made out of the 
public purse and official position, men want to be 
aUvays in office. They hunt after places with 
such eagerness that one might imagine they w'ere 
invalids to wdiom health was impossible except 
when in office.* These official salaries, however, 
must not be so great as to excite cupidity. A 
mere comjietence was not the goal of that ‘ ambi- 
tion* which Aristotle regaided wuth such alarm, 

3 - The East. — In the \\'est w^e are accustomed 
to speak of the dangers of democracy ; but in this, 
as in so many other particulars, no such language 
prevails in the East. In India — till lately, at least 
— the people are not to be feared. ‘Blessed are 
the poor and needy * is the familiar account of Holy 
Writ. St. James, however, stands in some dread 
of the influence of the rich and powerful (cf. chs, 
2. 5). In the East the masses are never the objects 
of attempts at corruption, but the classes are ; 
wffiereas in the West the exact reverse holds good. 
The corruption in the East assumes the terrible 
form of being directed from below upw^ards. The 
aged Samuel, w'hen he invites the closest examina- 
tion of his conduct, exclaims, ‘ Whose ox have I 
taken ? or whose ass have I taken ? or whom have 
I defrauded ? wdiom have I oppressed ? or of whose 
hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith?* (1 S 12®). Amos, in his denunciation 
of the rule of Jeroboam ii., exclaims, ‘ They afflict 
the just, they take a bribe, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right* (Am 5^®). 

In the OT the acceptance of a bribe is expressly 
forbidden (Ex 23^*®*“, Dt 16^®), and one of the 
grievous woes of Isaiah is launched at them ‘which 
justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him * (Is 5®® ; 
cf. Job 15®^, Am 2®}, while * lie that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes . . . shall dwell on high * (Is 33^®^*). 
Accordingly, Jehoshaphat forbade his judges to 
accept bribes (2 Ch IQ"^ ; of. Ex 18^^), though it is 
only too obvious that the Hebrews were by no 
means unfamiliar with corruption (Is 1^, Ezk 22^^, 
Mic 7®, Mt 28^“®^-), among the cases being the be- 
trayal of our Lord by Judas. Talmudic Judaism 
>vas very severe on oribery, though it seems to 
have been permissible, before the time when the 
judge received a regular salary, for him to accept 
an equal amount from each of two litigant parties 
before trying a case {JE iii. 379-381). 

Zoroastiianism, with its intense horror of false- 
hood, was naturally strongly opposed to bribery, 
though no specific mention of corruption occurs in 
the extant Avesta texts. According to the late 
Pahlavi vision of Artd-Vlrdf (ch. ixxix., ed, Haug 
and West, Bombay, * 1872, p. 194), the soul of the 
bribe-taker suffered honible torture in the world 
to come. Both in China and in Japan the corrupt 
judge is severely punished ; and it may here be 
noted that in ancient America, among the Aztecs, 
such a judge sufiered the death penalty in giave 
cases of bribery, while for lighter forms of venality 
he was degraded from office, with the addition^ 
contumely of having his head shorn (Post, Grund- 
riss der ethnolog, Jurisprudenz, Oldenburg, 1894-95, 
ii. 328). 

In the East it is always the people who bribe, it 
is always the officials wlio are bribed ; and in India 
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the difference between East and West is conspieu- 
ons. It is perfectly true that the Hindu law-books 
rank bribery in the class of ^ open thefts,’ and that 
the crime was punishable by fine, confiscation of 
property, banishment, loss of the case, etc. (Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte \_==GIAPli\, 8], pp. 125, 142); but, 
in spite of this, the native Indian under British rule 
is greatly puzzled by the apparent purity of the 
English officials. That they are really incorrupt- 
ible he cannot believe. He looks on incorruptibility 
as Charles II. looked on honour and virtue. Yet 
he knows that he could not dare to offer a bribe to 
the ‘ Burra Sahib ’ directly. It must, he thinks, 
be conveyed through successive grades of native 
servants about the Court, and it will surely — for, 
after all, an Englishman is not different from other 
naortals — be accepted, if offered with sufficient dis- 
cretion. No experience can teach him that pure 
administration of justice is an existing fact, or any- 
thing else but a means subtly devised for making 
small bribes ineffectual. 

A native became an Indian Civil Servant, and, aa such, ac- 
cepted presents. His principle in so doing- was that of Francis 
Bacon. He g-ave his judg-ment on the merits of the case. If the 
plaintiff won, he kept his g-ift and returned that of the defend- 
ant, and vioe versa. The hard thing is that the Indians under- 
stood and admired the attitude of this judge, while that of his 
British colleague was incomprehensible to the native mind. 
That incorruptibility is regarded as a rare virtue is clearly 
shown in a memoir of the Hon. Onoocool Ghunder Mookerjee, 
who attained the position of a judgeship in the High Court. 

* Such was the integrity of this remarkable man,’ writes his 
nephew, ‘that, having taken a brief from one party in a case 
and read it, he invariably refused a fee from the other side.’ 

4. Great Britain and Ireland. — We turn from the 
East to the West, and we find the whole situation 
changed. With us the tendency is to corrupt the 
people in many insidious ways. In Stuart days 
the members of Parliament were corrupted because 
they were not easily amenable to public opinion. It 
was then thought necessary to lubricate the wheels 
of political machinery with golden oil ; but, as the 
people gained more control, this bribe^ of their 
representatives slowly passed away. Tampering 
with judge and jury was once common in England. 

A statute of the reign of Henry vii. in the year 1494 recites 
that ‘perjury is much and customarily used within the city of 
London among such persons as passen and been impanelled 
upon issues joined between party and party.’ The Dance of 
Deaths translated from the French in the same reign by John 
Lydgate, and adapted to the England of his day, mentions a 
juror who had given a false verdict for money. Stowe tells us 
that in 146S many London jurors were punished by having 
papers fastened to their heads, setting forth thow they had 
been tampered with in such and such a suit. A letter from the 
Bishop^ of London to Cardinal Wolsey, giveni[by Grafton in his 
Chronicles^ says that a London jury would find Abel guilty of 
the murder of Cain. Jardme, m his Criminal Tri^s^ p. 8, 
maintains that the ‘proceedings against persons accused of 
State offences m the early periods of our history do not deserve 
the name of trials ; they were a mockery of justice.' 

The^ impeachment of Bacon made possible the 
long line of incorruptible judges and immaculate 
juries that justly forms the glory of England, 
though the want ^ of publicity gave a longer 
duration to the existence of bribery by bestowal 
of office and valuable consideration. This state 
of affairs is painfully apparent in the reign of 
George III. For example, 388 peers were created, 
nearly all for political jobbery (May, Constitutional 
History of England, i. 282). Bad as matters were 
m England, in Ireland they were a great deal worse, 
i. Lord Cornwallis, Lord -Lieutenant of Ireland, 

to the Duke of Portland on 12th Dec. 1798, ‘ to kick those whom 
J^y public duty obliges me to court. My occupation is to nego- 
tiate^ and job with the most corrupt people under heaven. I 
despise and hate myself everj*- hour for engaging in such dirty 
work, and am supported only by the reflexion that without a 
union the British Empire must be dissolved-’ 

Corruption in England, as in Rome, assumes the 
shape of bribery of the electorate. This reached 
its widest development in the days of George III. 
Writing to Lord North, 16th Oct. 1779, the king 
said, ‘ If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pills for the election, it would be wrong 
not to satisfy him.’ Aristotle laid down that man 


was a political animal, but the evidence of election 
petitions goes to prove that man is an aurivorous 
animal. If Rome gave her ^ citizens bread and 
circuses, England Avas no whit less lavish to her 
electors. Charles ll. held that every man had his 
price, and the perusal of the details of election- 
eering almost tempts us to agree with him. If 
the struggle for the consulate in the 700th year 
of the Roman Republic produced an offer of nearly 
£100,000 for the vote of preerogativa, it is humili- 
ating to reflect that a little over a hundred years 
ago, in 1807, when Wilberforce contested York- 
shire against Lord Milton and the Hon. Henry 
Lascelles, the total expenses of the candidates 
exceeded a quarter of a million. In the same 
year, at Wootton Bassett, the price of a single 
vote rose from twenty guineas to forty -five. From 
the will of Lord Vernon, £5000 seems to have been 
the recognized sum paid in 1812 for a seat in Par- 
liament. At so recent a date as the General 
Election of 1874, corruption was organized on a 
large scale. ‘ The moment the trumpet is sounded 
for a General Election,’ deposes a witness before 
a Norwich Election Commission, ‘there seems to 
spring fi'om the ground, as it were, a host of em- 
ployment-seekers.’ This form of corruption, the 
bribing of voters by offering good wages for the 
discharge of nominal functions during the period 
of election, is now the subtlest form of bribery, 
except perhaps the bribery which takes the form 
of munificent donations to local charities. The 
days are gone when the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire could buy a butcher’s vote Avith a kiss, 
when the^ genial Dick Steele could win over the 
women with an apple — stuffed Avith guineas — as a 
prize for the best wife. 

5. America. — In the far Western world, our 
cousins do not seem to have got rid of corruption. 
Parts of the United States are no better than the 
small boroughs of Southern England Avere before 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883. Venality 
occurs, according to J. Bryce {American Common- 
wealth, 238), chiefly in connexion with private 
legislation. Foreign missions and consulates, 
department bureaus, custom-house and revenue 
offices, army and navy contracts, postmastershipa, 
agencies, and places of all sorts are the spoils of 
the victors. The essence of the United States 
system is that paid offices are given and taken 
away for party reasons. In England, less than 
sixty men vacate their places with a change of 
ministry ; in America, all officials do so, except 
those who are appointed after passing the Civil 
Service examinations. Corruption, of course, is 
not confined to the taking or giving of money 
bribes, for by graft there is the taking or giving 
of bribes in kind. Thus the person corrupted may 
receive the allotment of a certain quantity of stocK 
or shares in a company, or of an interest in a profit- 
able contract, or of a land grant. Another form 
may be the doing of a job, e.g. promising a con- 
tractor that he shall have the clothing of the police 
or the cleansing of the city thoroughfares, in return 
for his political^ support ; giving official advertise- 
ments to a particular newspaper which puffs you ; 
promising a railroad president, whose subscrixition 
to party funds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of 
a bill seeking to regulate the freight charges of his 
road, or threatening its land grants. 

The effects of Andrew Jackson’s famous doctrme of ‘To the 
victors belong the spoils ’can perhaps best be seen in the opeia- 
tions of the Tammany Ring m New York City. The cost of 
erecting and furnishing the County Court House was estimated 
m 1868 at $250,000, but before the end of 1871 about $18,000,000 
had been expended upon it, and it was still unfinished. The items 
or $404,347 for safes and $7500 for thermometers show how the 
extra money had disappeared. The total price which the city 
paid for the privilege of being ruled by Tammany from the 
beginning of 1869 to Sept. 1871 — that is, thirty-two months— 
amounted to no less a sum than $81,000,000. 
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6. France. — France 'believes as thoroughly as | 
America in the creed of Andrew Jackson. As in 
Greece, so in France, direct tampering with the 
electorate hardly exists- The Wilson scandals 
showed that political corruption was wide-spread 
in the Republic. The public and private bribery 
of the supporters of the Second Empire left many 
evil traces "behind it. The embellishment of the 
capital fostered a spirit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of the State. The most dreadful 
of all the scandals was the Panama affair. The 
thrift of France had subscribed fifty millions ster- 
ling for the piercing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
undertaken by M. de Lesseps. In 1892 it was 
known that most of the money had disappeared, 
and at the trial it was clear that con’uption ac- 
counted for the disappearance. Floquet avowed 
that, when Prime Minister, he had laid hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had utilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
(^lestions unconnected with the Canal (Bodley, 
Prance, p. 503). He based his defence on the 
perilous doctrine that, under normal circumstances, 
it was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such subsidies so as to 
prevent them from being used to the prejudice of 
the Government (Chambre des Deputes ; Seance 
du 23 Decembre 1892). This principle has been 
followed by ministers both before and since the 
days of Floquet. The party system is probably 
the strongest purifying agent in Parliamentary 
government under extended suffrage. But, as in 
Rome, so in France. In neither country did the 
party system exist, and consequently, in both, cor- 
ruption prevailed. No doubt, the general working 
of the Parliamentary system assists the operation 
of a corrupt policy. It is, however, clear that the 
absence of government by parties means the pres- 
ence of bribery. ‘The great motive power,’ con- 
cludes Bodley (p. 615), ‘ to keep wavering members 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is wanting in France.’ Indirect 


tampering with the electorate can always be ob- 
served. There is a bridge to be built, or a lycie 
to be instituted, especially in the arrondissement 
which shows itself faithful to the Government. 
Here w'e must meet with the kind of corruption 
we are certain to encounter in the future. 

* Perhaps we are not at liberty to forget/ writes Sir Henry 
Maine in his Popular Government (p. 106), ‘ that there are two 
kinds of bribery. It can be carried on by promising or giving 
to expectant partisans places paid out of the taxes, or it may 
consist in the directer process of legislating away the property 
of one class and transferring it to another. It is this last which 
is likely to he the corruption of these latter days.* 

Corruption used to appeal to individuals ; now it 
appeals to classes. The farmer is bribed with an 
anticipation of prairie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the prospect of protective legislation. The future 
alone can disclose whether the old form or the new 
form of corruption is the more dangerous. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Intro- 
ductory). — By cosmogony is meant the theory of 
the origin of the universe. The existence of a 
developed cosmogony seems to he characteristic of 
a somewhat advanced degree of thought. Among 
the Australians, for example, such careful observers 
as Spencer, Gillen, and Howitt record no cosmo- 
gonic myths, and the South American Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type. On the other hand, the Polynesians and 
North American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elaboi'ation. The reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thought required for 
the development of a cosmogony ; for, though the 
existence of living beings, especially those ^ of 
human kind, presents a creation problem which 
even primitive man endeavours to solve in many 
ways long before attempting to account for the 
beginning of the universe, these solutions do not 
come, strictly speaking, within the scope of cos- 


Indian (H. J, Jacobi), p. 155. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 161. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 162. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 167. 

Mexican and S. American (R. Lowie), p. 168. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 174. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 174. 

Roman (I. F. BURNS), p. 175. 

Teutonic (S. G. YouNGERT), p. 176. 

Vedic-— See Vedic Religion. 

mogony, but rather within that of creation (g.v.). 
Yet it must be remembered that at least the rudi- 
ments of cosmogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
w'hieh are not now known to entertain them. A 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
study of primitive cosmogonies by the unconscious 
absorption of foreign elements derived from Chris- 
tian missionaries, just as is the case with legends 
of the Flood. 

Throughout all cosmogony run certain basal 
principles, and it is also noteworthy that legends 
of this character, at first discordant and contradic- 
tory, gradually become harmonized and unified 
with the progress of religious speculation. Cos- 
mogonic myths, almost without exception, seek to 
explain the creation of the world from the fewest 
possible elements. Among the Babylonians, where 
at least two divergent systems of cosmogony may 
be traced, the primal element of the universe was 
water, symbolized and ruled by Tiam<it,^ the 
personification of ‘chaos,’ until she was slain by 
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the god Marduk. This cosmic ocean recurs in 
other systems as well, notably in some of the 
Hindu cosmogonies and in the Egyptian legend of 
the Creation. Yet in various parts of the Nile 
Valley different cosmogonies were held ; at Ele- 
phantine it was believed that Khnum had made 
the cosmic egg from the mud of the Nile ; while at 
Memphis, Ptah was said to have carved the earth, 
like a statue, into its present form. Among the 
Greeks, with their highly developed philosophic 
and abstract thought, a large number of cosmo- 
gonies were devised, the prime component of the 
universe being ocean, according to Homer ; earth, 
according to Hesiod ; air, according to Epimenides ; 
ether, according to the rhapsodic cosmogony ; 
water and earth, according to Hieronymus and 
Hellanicus ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
goras ; and water, according to Thales. The Greek 
cosmogonies may be divided into three classes : 
those beginning with a spiritual principle, as Zeus ; 
those beginning with an abstract principle, as 
Chaos, Time, and Night ; and those beginning 
with a material principle, such as water, earth, 
and ether. Of these, the third category is doubt- 
less the most primitive, although even the Hesiodic 
cosmogony is so highly developed that it is a 
system of philosophy rather than of religion. 
An almost equal degree of speculative thought 
appears in the earliest record of India’s cosmo- 
gony. The late 129bh hymn of the tenth book 
of the Rigveda describes the ‘That,’ or abstract 
universe, as fired with inward meditation that 
resulted in the creative Kama, which corresponds 
strikingly and curiously with the cosmogonic Eros 
of the Greeks. Other Vedic hymns vaguely ascribe 
the creation of the wmrld to various deities, while 
a late hymn of the Rigveda (x. 90) declares that 
the world was formed from the difierent members 
of the body of a giant. In the later development 
of Hindu thought the universe is the creation of 
Brahma (or of Prajapati or some other Ail-God), 
while the universe itself is conceived as a cosmic 
egg — a legend as early as the Brdhmanas, and re- 
calling the cosmic egg of Egypt, the’ Polynesian 
creation-m 3 rths, and the Greek Orphic mysteries. 
It is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to 
sexual congress in cosmogonies so diverse as the 
Hindu, Maori, and Taoist, 

The Greek and Hindu cosmogonies may be 
termed gz^ct^i-philosophic, while the Babylonian 
creation-myth is rather one of opposition. In the 
Iranian legend of the origin of the universe the 
same element of opposition appears, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrate the bond which 
links the two. The earliest form of the legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the entire cosmic process is a series of bene- 
ficent creations by the former and of maleficent 
counter-creations by the latter, thus affording an 
analogue, in a certain sense, with the conflicts of 
the children of Papa and Rangi in the New Zealand 
creation -myth. ^ At a later period, however, philo- 
sophic speculation evolved the doctrine of ‘ bound- 
less time,’ from which both Ormazd and Ahriman, 
represented by Light and Darkness in Manichse- 
ism, were sprung. It is clear that this Unitarian 
tendency is a later development ; and if one may 
argue from analogy it would seem that the earliest 
Greek cosmogony, instead of being philosophic like 
the Hesiodic version, was based on opposition, as 
Hesiod’s account itself seems in places to imply. 

The order of creation naturally varies in difierent 
cosmogonic legends. In one of the numerous 
systems of Egyptian cosmogony the primal spirit 
and primal matter co-exist from all eternity in 
indissoluble union. The primal spirit longs to 
create, thus recalling the cosmic Desire {Kama, 
'Bpojs) of the Hindu and Greek systems. This 


results in motion of the primal material, whose 
basal qualities thus become visible. With the aid 
of one of them the cosmic egg is formed, from 
which arises Re, the god of light, who forms the 
world and all that it contains. In the Iranian 
account, as given by the Bundahiin, the order of 
earthly creation is sky, stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea, river, plants, animals, and man. A certain 
similarity with the Greek cosmogonies, as re- 
presented by Hesiod, is shown in the Germanic 
version given by the Voluspd, in that the creation 
of the gods, to which the Babylonian creation 
tablets also refer, is elaborately described. The 
basal elements are primeval time, Ginnung^agap 
(which corresponds, in many respects, to the Greek 
Chaos), and primeval matter. The gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lodhur raise aloft the sun and moon (or 
the earth). After this Midhgardh, the home of 
mankind, is built ; the plants are produced by the 
warmth of the southern sun ; the seasons are 
ordained. The home of the gods is then built, and 
the three Norns, or Fates, appear, while the cos- 
mogony closes with the creation of dwarfs and men. 
In this last system the cosmic egg, which plays so 
prominent a part in many creation-legends, is re- 
placed by the cosmic tree, which is, at least to a 
certain extent, paralleled by the golden lotus of 
the Hindu Purdnas. 

A curiously isolated cosmogony is found in 
Chinese Taoism, which derives the four seasons 
from the conjunction of the male and female prin- 
ciples Yang and Yin. The four seasons, in their 
turn, produce the eight kwa, or phenomena of 
Nature, which are the source of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general type of the N orth 
American Indian cosmogony, which is essentially 
one of opposition. It presupposes the prior existence 
of another world before the earth of man. In this 
world dwelt the gods, who gradually came into 
conflict with each other, and in the struggle all, 
with a few exceptions, were transformed into those 
objects, both animate and inanimate, to which 
they were in disposition most closely akin, thus 
giving rise to beasts, birds, reptiles, trees, rocks, 
and everything else. Meanwhile, the divinities 
who had escaped metamorphosis departed to other 
regions, the present world being occupied by 
American Indians. 

In entire keeping with the late development 
of cosmogony and its pre-eminently philosophic 
character, there is almost no instance of an ethical 
import being attached to it. Few peoples seem 
to have thought of a design for which the world 
was brought into being. The Iranians, however, 
held that the universe was created for the glory 
of Ormazd, who should finally triumph com- 
pletely over the machinations and creations of 
the evil Ahriman. In conclusion, it must be noted 
that the concept of creation ex nihilo was practic- 
ally unknown to the ancient world. It is present 
neither in Babylonian, Egyptian, nor Greek ; and 
its existence in Iranian thought is at least problem- 
atical.^ On the other hand, the keenest philosophers 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the idea as early 
as the Rigveda, even though but vaguely, declaring 
in a late hymn (x. 72. 2) : ‘in the primal age of the 
gods being was born of non-being ^ (c?e'^;anaw^Jp^Zr■ye 
yuge ^satah sad ajdyata). 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (North 
American). — i. Athapascan family (widely distri 
buted in many tribes from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific). — The Athapascans of the North-west 
attribute the phenomena of creation to a raven, 
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whose eyes were fire, whose glances were lightning, 
and the clapping of whose wings Avas thunder. On 
his descent to the ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on the surface of the water. From this 
being, also, the Atliapascans traced their descent,^ 
Yeti by name, it saved their ancestors from the 
flood, and succoured them by brmging them tire 
from heaven. It probably sprang, with the Mexi- 
can god Quetzalcoatl, from some common original 
form. The more eastern Athapascans believe their 
ancestors to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymous totem ic being. 

2. Iroquoian family (Hurons, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
etc., situated from the St. LaAvrence to the Roan- 
oake, and the Cherokees in Eastern Tennessee). — 
The Iroquois tribes believe in a similar myth. 
Their original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, but pres- 
ently it ‘ suddenly bubbled up under her feet, and 
waxed bigger, so that ere long a whole country 
was perceptible.’ ^ Some Iroquois tribes, however, 
believed that amphibious animals, such as the 
otter, beaver, and musk-rat, beholding her de- 
scent, hastened to dig up sufficient earthy from 
beneath the waters to provide her with an island 
upon which she might dwell.® Several Iroquois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the falls of the 
Oswego River in NeAv York State as the locality 
in which their forefathers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida (‘People of the stone’) is held to 
indicate some such relationship. 

3. Algonquian family (formerly distributed over 
an area embracing a space from "NeAvfoundland to 
the Rockies, and from Churchill River on the north 
to Pamlico Sound 011 the south). — The words for 
‘ light ’ and ‘ rabbit * in the Algonquian tongue are 
the same, so that Manibosho or Michabo, the sun, 
their creative agency, has become confounded by 
them with the rabbit. The myth relates that one 
day, when Michabo was hunting, the Avolves Avhich 
he used as dogs entered a great lake, and disappeared 
there. He entered the lake to rescue them, but it 
rose suddenly, overflowed its banks, covered the 
land, and destroyed the world. Michabo dispatched 
the raven to find a piece of earth wherewith to re- 
build the land ; but, after having searched every- 
where, the bird returned, and reported that it could 
find none. Then he ordered the otter to dive for 
some, but the animal returned to the surface Avith- 
out any. At last he sent down the musk-rat, Avliicli 
returned with a small piece, which sufficed for 
Michabo to re-create the solid earth as it now 
stands. The trees having lost their branches, he 
shot arroAvs at their bare trunks, and the arrows 
became new limbs. He then avenged himself upon 
the malevolent beings who had caused the flood, 
and married the musk-rat, by Avhose aid he peopled 
the world. 

4. Muskhogean family (Creeks, ChoctaAVS, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, etc., confined chiefly to 
the Gulf States east of the Mississippi).— The 
Muskhogees believe that before the Creation a 
great body of water alone Avas visible. Over the 
dreary waste two pigeons flew to and fro, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the mainland and 
islands took their present shapes. In the centre of 
the hill I\^u7i7i6 Chcihct was the house of Esaugetuh 
Emissee, the ‘ Master of Breath,’ Avho moulded the 
first man from the clay Avhich surrounded his abode. 
The Avaters still covered the earth, so that he Avas 
compelled to build a great Avail to dry the mud- 
fashioned men upon. When the soft mud had hard- 
ened into flesh and bone, he directed the waters to 
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their present places, and gave the dry land to the 
men whom he had made. Here we cannot doubt 
that the appearance of the two pigeons signifies 
the brooding of the creative spirit upon the Avaste 
of waters. The similarity ot this myth to the 
Creation story of Genesis is most remarkable. 

5. Siouan family (Dakotas, Winnebagoes, Man- 
dans, etc., dAvelling on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri valley). — The Mandan branch 
of the Sioux possess a very complete cieation-myth, 
Avhich bears a strong resemblance to those of the 
Karaya Indians of the Amazon and the Wariau 
Indians of Guiana. They affirm that the entire 
nation resided in an underground village near a 
great subterranean lake. The roots of a grape- 
vine penetrated to their habitation, and some of 
the more adventurous of them climbed up the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sight of the earth, Avhich 
they coveted because of its richness in fruits and 
the plentifulness of buttalo meat. The pioneers 
returned laden Avith grapes, the taste of Avhich so 
enchanted the people that they resolved to forsake 
their subterranean dAvelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, women, and children clam- 
bered up the vine ; but, when about half the nation 
had ascended, a corpulent Avoman Avho was climb- 
ing up broke the vine with her Aveight, and by her 
fall filled up the gap which led to the upper Avorld. 
At death, the Mandans expect to rejoin their fore- 
fathers in their original seat, the good reaching 
the ancient village by Avay of the lake, Avhich the 
burden of the sins of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. The cognate Minnetarees had a 
tradition that their original progenitor emerged 
from the waters of a lake, bearing in his hand an 
ear of maize — atypical example of the culture-hero 
myth. As regards the actual creation of the earth, 
the Mandans had a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskhogees, concerning the brooding 
of pigeons upon the primeval waste of Avaters. 

6 . Californian sub-families. — California was, and 
is noAv, sparsely peopled by a number of Indian 
tribes belonging to as many as tAventy-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these tribes 
were, however, very similar to one another, and 
were characterized by unusually av ell-developed 
and consistent creation-myths, which are perhaps 
best typified by that of the Maidu, formerly dAvell- 
ing in the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
Sierra Nevada. Their mythic era appears to fall 
into a number of periods, each of Avhich is dealt 
with by a group of myths. It is in the first of these 
that their creation-myth makes its appearance, with 
the coming of Kodoyanpe the Creator, and Coyote. 
They discovered the Avorld, and proceeded to place 
it in fitting order for its first inhabitants. These 
they made from small wooden images, but, as 
they engaged in violent conflict, they Avere meta- 
morphosed into animals. Kodoyanpe conceived an 
antipathy to Coyote, whose evil desires clashed with 
his beneficent wishes, and resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. In this he was assisted by a being known as 
‘ the Conqueror,’ Avho destroyed many monsters and 
evil beings Avhich later Avould have endangered the 
life of men who Avere yet unborn. In the last scene 
of the cosmic drama Kodoyanpe is defeated by 
Coyote, and takes his flight eastwards — which 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun-god. The 
Indians then spring fi*om the places where the 
small wooden figures of the ‘ first people ’ had been 
buried. Unlike most American creation-myths, 
this is a veritable creative act, not a meie re-con- 
struction of the universe. In the beginning Avas 
only the great primeval Avaste of Avaters upon A\hich 
Kodoyanpe and Coyote dropped in a canoe. Of 
the origin of these supernatural beings the Maidu 
AA'ere ignorant; but a neighbouring people, the 
AchomaAvi, pushed their cosmogonic legend much 
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further back. According to them, at first there 
existed only the shoreless sea and the clear sky. 
A small cloud appeared thereupon, which gradually 
increased in size, and then condensed until it be- 
came the silver-grey fox, the Creator. Then arose 
a fog, which, condensing, became Coyote. The 
Ashochimi of California told of the drowning of 
the world so that no man escaped. But, when the 
waters retired, the Coyote went forth and planted 
the feathers of various birds, which grew into the 
various tribes of nien.^ 

7. Chinookan family (a distinct family, formerly 
dwelling on Columbia Biver). — The creation-myth 
of the Chinooks is practically the same as that of 
the Maidu, and relates how Italapas, the Coyote, 
encountering a heavy surf at a place called Got’at, 
was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
threw sand upon the surf, saying, ‘ This shall be a 
prairie, and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie,’ The Chinookan mythology 
is rich in myths of the other world, and in cosmo- 
gonic sun-, moon-, and star-myths, which are dealt 
with at length in art. Chinooks. 

8. Caddoan family (Pawmees, Kichai, Wichita, 
etc., dwelling in Nebraska and Arkansas). — The 
Caddo believed that they came originally from the 
under world, and related that the first individual 
to emerge into the light of day was an old man, 
carrying in one hand fire and a pipe, and in the 
other a drum. He was followed by his wife with 
corn and pumpkin-seed. They spoke of a creator, 
Atins Tirawa, intangible and omnipotent, whose 
house was the heavens, and whose messengers were 
the eagle and the buzzard. He it was who called 
sun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their various circuits.® 

9. Shoshonean family (Hopi or Moqui, Coman- 
ches, etc., inhabiting a tract from Oregon to Texas, 
and from Nevada to Colorado). — The Shoshonean 
stock had originally no conception of a Great Spirit. 
They speak of the earth as always having existed, 
and of the human race as having emerged through 
an opening in the earth called the iS'ijijajD'W, which was 
identified with the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 
The dead they suppose to return to the under world. 
The Sky-father and Earth-mother they hold as re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the universe. 

10. Pueblo Indians of New Mexico (Zunis, etc.). 
— The Zunis believe that the Creator ~ A won awi- 
lona. Maker and Container of all — existed before 
the beginning of time, in the darkness which knew 
no beginning.® He then conceived within himself, 
and, projecting his creative thoughts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs potent with growth. He 
next took upon himself the form of the Sun, the 
father of men, who thus came into being, and by 
whose light and brightness the cloud-mists resolved 
themselves into water, gradually evoUdng into the 
primeval sea. Then from his flesh, *outdrawn 
from the surface of his person,’ he made the seed 
of two worlds, and fecundated the sea therewith. 
By the heat of his rays green scums formed, which 
became the ‘Fourfold containing Mother-earth,’ 
and the ‘All -covering Father -sky.’ Terrestrial 
life sprang from the embraces of these, and they 
separated. These twain were described as ‘ trans- 
mutable at thought, manifesting themselves in any 
form at will, as dancers may by mask-making' 
(Cushing, op, cit, 379 f.). Then, from the lowest 
of the four wombs of the world, the seed of men 
and living things took form and grew, until the 
lowest cave or womb grew over- full of living and 
half-finished creatures, men among them, and the 
press became so great that Poshaiyankya, the 

Powers, Indian Tribes of California, Washington, 

2 G. B. Grinnell, in JAFL, 1893, p. 113. 
s F. H, Cushing, ‘ Zuni Creation Myths,* in IS RBEW, 1896. 


wisest and foremost of men, arising from the 
nethermost sea, obtained egress from the first 
world-cave through such a dark and narrow path- 
way that movement was difficult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankya come from one cave to another into 
this world, then island -like, lying amidst the 
world-waters, vast, wet, and unstable. He sought 
and found the Sun-father, and entreated him to de- 
liver the men and the creatures from that nether- 
most world. In another variation of the legend 
the people were delivered by one Janauluha, a 
master magician, who, bearing a staff plumed 
and covered with feathers, guided imprisoned 
humanity upward to the light. He then created 
birds of shining plumage, the raven and the 
macaw, who were the spirits of winter and sum- 
mer, and the totems of the two original clans of 
men. 

Literatuhb- — In addition to the works cited in the article, see 
A. Bastian, Vorgeschichthche Schopfungslieder, Berlin, 1893 ; 
de Charencey, ‘ Le Deluge d'apr^s les traditions indiennes de 
l*Am6rique du Nord,* in Revue Amincaine, vol. i. 

Lewis Spence. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
lonian). The cosmology generally accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at Eridu, the primitive 
seaport of the country, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Here the land was constantly growing 
through the deposition of silt, and the belief con- 
sequently arose that the earth had originated in 
the same way. The water of ‘the great deep,’ 
accordingly, came to be regarded as the primordial 
element out of which the universe was generated. 
The ‘ Beep ’ was identified with the Persian Gulf, 
which was conceived as encircling the earth, and 
as such was called the Ndrii Marratu, the ‘ Bitter ’ 
or ‘Salt Biver.’ On its inner bank in the extreme 
north was ‘the Mountain of the World,’ on which 
the sky rested and the gods had their seat. An 
early Babylonian map of the world {Cuneiform 
Texts, xxii. 48) places at certain distances from 
one another on the outer hank a number of nagi, or 
‘ coastlands,’ which, however, seem to owe their 
origin to the discovery of the existence of countries 
beyond the region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
made subsequently to the period when the praii- 
tive system of cosmology first became an article of 
belief. In one of the islands off the mouths of the 
Euphrates and Tigris the Babylonian Paradise was 
located, where the Chaldean Noah and other ancient 
heroes were simposed to dwell. 

jipiu, ‘ the Beep,’ belonged to the orderly frame- 
work of Nature ; the waters of the annual inunda- 
tion which irrigated the Babylonian plain poured 
into it, and the trading vessels which brought 
wealth and culture to Eridu passed over its bosom. 
Hence it became the home of Ea, the culture-god 
^ Eridu ; his palace was within it, and his throne, 
Du-azagga, ‘the holy mound,’ was identified with 
an island which had been formed on the eastern 
side of the Gulf. But there was another aspect 
under which the watery element could be regarded ; 
the thunderstorm and the whirlwind rose out of the 
Gulf, carrying destruction in their path, and the 
deep itself had once burst its bonds and destroyed 
mankind with a deluge. Under this destructive 
and anarchic aspect the watery element was known 
as Tiamtu or IHarndt (Heb. Tehdm), which was 
inythologically pictured as a dragon, the enemy 
^ the gods of light and law. While Ap^u, the 
Beep, had been the origin of all things in the 
present orderly universe, Tiamat was a yet older 
principle, whose anarchic waters still existed be- 
yond the limits of the universe, in the waters above 
the firmament and the waters below the earth and 
sea, which were always ready to break forth once 
more as soon as the barriers of law that confined 
them were removed. The conception of Tianiat 
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probably emanated from Nippur in northern 
Babylonia, and was harmonized Avith difficulty 
with the cosmology of Eridu (Sayce, Heligions of 
Ancient Egypt and Babylonia^ pp. 376, 377)- 

The cosmological beliefs of Eridu are embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumerian and Babylonian) poem, 
discovered by Pinches {JBAS, 1891, pp. 393-408), 
which, however, in its present form has been much 
modernized by the introduction of lines referring 
to Babylon and the other chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and the substitution of Merodach, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Eridu. The 
original version began as follows : 

* No holy house, no house of the gods in a holy place had as 
yet been built. 

No reed had grown, no tree been planted, 

No bricks been made, no brick-mould formed, 

No house been built, no city founded. 

No city built, no man (adatn) made to stand upright ; 

The deep was uncreat^, Eridu unbuilt, 

The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, unerected : 
All the earth was sea, 

While within the sea was a current " (literally ‘ watercourse,’ 
pi^annu). 

Then we are told how’^ 

‘ [Ea] tied (reeds) together to form a weir in the water. 

He made dust and mixed it with the reeds of the weir. 

That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the field (JBdinnu^ the living creatures in the 
field, he created ; 

The Tigris and Euphrates he made and set them in their 
place. 

Giving them good names. 

Moss and seed-plant of the marsh, rush and reed he created. 
He created the green herb of the field. 

The earth, the marsh, the jungle, 

The cow and its v’^oung, the calf, the sheep and its young, 
the lamb of the fold.’ 

Of far later date is the so-called Epic of Creation, 
which is really a hymn in honour of Merodach and 
his overthrow of Tiam^t and the powers of chaos. 
As this involved the creation of the existing world, 
the poem is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the schools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles taking the place of the gods who are 
themselves the offspring of the principles, in 
fla^ant contradiction of the rest of the Epic, in 
which the god Merodach appears as the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, which thus becomes a pro- 
cess of evolution, the old animistic objects of 
Sumerian worship being introduced to form the 
links in the chain of development. Water remains 
the primordial element, but an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of this element, according as it is regarded 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
making Apsu (the Beep) and Tiam§,t (the watery 
chaos) complementary principles whose union re- 
sulted in starting the evolutionary process. The 
first lines of the Epic run thus ; 

* When above unnamed was the heaven, 

(And) earth below by a name was uncalled, 

Apslu (the deep) in the beginning (ristu) bemg their begetter, 
(And) the flood (Mummu) of Tiam^t the mother of them all. 
Their waters were embosomed together (in one place). 

But no reed had been harvested, no marsh-plant seen ; 

At that time the gods had not appeared, any one (of them) 
By no name were they called, no destiny [was fixed]. 

Then were the gods created in the midst of [heaven ?], 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu appeared [the first]- 
The ages multiplied, they . . - 

Ansar and Kisar (the Upper and Lower Firmaments) were 
created . . . 

Long were the days, forth came ... 

Ann thoJ [Bel and Ea].’ 

The cosmogony of the Epic is reproduced by 
Damascius, a contemporary of Justinian {de Priau 
Princip. 125 [p. 384, ed. Kopp, 1826]). 

‘The Babylonians,’ he says, ‘ like the rest of the barbarians, 
pass over in silence the one principle of the universe and con- 
stitute two, Tavthfe (Tiam&t) and Apas6n (Ap^u), making 
Apasdn the husband of TavthS, and denominating her “the 
mother of the gods. ” And from these proceeds an only-begotten 
son Mdymis, which, I conceive, is no other than the intelligible 
world (vorrrh^ Koerfxos^) proceeding from the two principles. From 
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them also another progeny is derived, Lakh§ and Lakhos 
(corrupted in the MSS into DakhS, Dakhos) ; and again a third, 
KissarS and Assoros ; from which last three others proceed, 
Anos and Illillos (corrupted into Illinos) and Aos. And of Aos 
and Davk§ (Damkina) is born a son called Belos (Bel-Merodach), 
who, they say, is the fabricator of the world.’ 

Here Mummu, ‘ the flood ’ or chaos, who is 
identified with Tiamfit in the cuneiform text, 
becomes the son of Tiamat and Apsu, and is 
accordingly explained by Damascius as the ideal 
world — that is to say, the world as it exists in the 
mind before it is realized externally. Such an 
explanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Mummu would rather correspond with the 

* darkness ’ which in Gn 1^ is said to have been 

* upon the face of the deep.’ 

According to the Babylonian legend, the appear- 
ance of the gods of light and order was follo’wed by 
the revolt of Tiamat (or, as it would seem, accord- 
ing to another version, of Apsu). But the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown by Bel- 
Merodach, who cut TiamAt in two, and stretched 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent- 
ing the waters which were in her veins from break- 
ing forth again, while the other half was similarly 
confined under the earth and sea, the springs of 
which it feeds. The conquest of Tiamat was fol- 
lowed by the creation of man, who was brought 
into existence in order to build temples and altars 
and offer sacrifices and prayers to the gods. The 
world, however, had to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of man by fixing the movements of the celestial 
luminaries, and so regulating the sacred calendar, 
and then by creating plants and animals which 
could be offered or used in the service of the temple. 
The heavenly bodies had existed before the war 
with TiamS.t, since the deities with whom they 
were identified had been the offspring of the trinity 
or triad of Anu, En-lil, and Ea. Indeed, Bel- 
Merodach himself was originally a Sun-god. 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, which ascribed the universe to the 
creative word. Merodach is described as destroy- 
ing and creating by his word alone, and so proving 
his fitness to destroy the forces of anarchy and 
create a world that should be governed by law. ^ 

Another system of cosmoloCT was that which 
emanated from Nippur (now Nifier) in northern 
Babylonia. In this Tiamat, the dragon of the 
subterranean waters of chaos, was the elementary 
principle, the earth having risen out of it in the 
form of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com- 
posite creatures who belonged to a first and im- 
perfect creation, continued to exist in the dark 
underground, which was also the dwelling-place 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
world-mountain was believed to have been formed 
we do not yet know. At the Syrian Hierapolis 
(Membij) the waters of the deluge of the Babylonian 
Sisythes were believed to have drained off into a 
cavern beneath the temple, which was accordingly 
kept securely closed, and Simi, the daughter of 
the supreme god Hadad, was said to have put an 
end to the attacks of a demon hy filling the pit in 
which the monster lived, with the water of the 
sea (Cureton and Renan, in Pitra, Spicilegium 
Solesmense, ii. p. xliv). 

Litbrature. — H. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos (1895); A. H. 
Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Rehgion as illus- 
trated by the Religxon of the Ancient Babylonians (1877), ch. vi., 
and Religions of Ancient Egypt a id Ba^ilcr.ia r>t n. ch. 

vi. ; L. W. King, The Seveix Tcobds or' I’t - i T: '2]; M. 
Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assy riena^ ijriessen, 1909 

A. H. Sayce. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bud- 
dhist). — I. Preliminary notes. — 

(1) In the earliest times, speculations on the universe were 
apparently regarded as wrong. We may recall the attitude of 
the Buddha towards (heretical) doctrines of the infinity or non- 
infinity of the world (see Agnosticism: [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221), 
and his efforts to give a moral or psychological meaning to 
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the researches of natural science : when a monk wants to 
where the material elements (earth* water, etc.) stop in their 
extent, the Buddha exiilairs, by way of answer, how people are 
delivered from d<.a.re‘arid from existence. Obviously that is 
where the problem lies , the exterior world, in fact, exists only 
as long: as one is conscious of it iDigha, i. 215). t j ji • 

It IS probable that a large namber of Buddhists, 
imbued with the ‘ moralism ^ of their master, 
avoided frivolous curiosities, — ‘ non- Buddhist 
‘mundane’ disciplines {lokayutct)^^ — and were 
content with denying, on the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power (a lord, livara)^ agaii^t 
the theists, the Brahmans ; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things f 5^5 
against the svcih?iavctvcidi 7 is^ the materialists. The 
formula, ‘The diversity of the world comes from 
the act,’ ® contains for a well-informed Buddhist 
the Alpha and Omega of the necessary cosmological 
information. _ 

But, long before the time when the Mahayanist 
books demanded that the learned Buddhist, the 
preaching Bodhisattva, must have a knowledge of 
lay sciences,^ a Buddhist cosmology was formed, 
constituting a very well developed collection of 
various opinions and systematizations ; and, in 
fact, accurate information on cosmological ques- 
tions seams to have been as ancient as the_ state- 
ments defending or ridiculing the speculations of 
this kind xvhich we recalled above. 

The aim of the present article is to give an outline of Buddhist 
cosmology, without entering into details (except on a few points 
which have not yet been published, or are obscure), and with- 
out spending time over variants. It should prove interesting, 
and profitable for the history of the sects, to study the history 
of the various theories, to distinguish the most ancient 
elements and aspects of them, and to note the succession of 
borrowings, inventions, and arrangements. Such a study, 
however, is possible for only a limited number of the theories i 
we shall endeavour to pursue it wherever we can with prudence. 

(2) Meaning of the word,—-*' Cosmology ’ seems to 
be the most accurate translatiou of loTcaprajnapti, 
‘world-teaching,’ a term denoting that part of 
the Sarvastivadin A-hhidharma (‘summaries and 
systematization of matters of doctrine ’ [see 
Abhidhamma, voL i. p. 19]) which deals with 
cosmological problems — ^the origin, arrangement, 
and destruction of the universe.® 

But the loJcaprajhapti deals also with questions 
that we do not include as cosmological : ^ the 
Buddhists, in fact (at least the Sarvastivadins), 
distinguish two ‘ worlds ’ {loTca) — the hhdjanaloka, 

‘ receptacle- world, ’ * the universe as the abode of 
beings {sattva)^ and the sattvaloka, ‘world of 
beings,’ ue, the mass of living beings. There are, 
accordingly, two lokaprajnaptiy the first a ‘ cosmo- 
logy,’ the second a ‘zoology^ {sattva^^($ov)J 
There are, naturally, close connexions between these two 
* worlds,* for the first is made for the second, being created and 
arranged to form a shelter for it. The whole of demonology, 
anthropology, and theology (i s. pantheology) is connected with 
cosmology. Although it is difiicult to separate the two, we 
shall give special prominence to the facts considered by our 
sources as relating to the ‘ receptacle-world ’ ^hajanaloka ) ; e.g.y 
the abodes of the gods, the length of their lives, the dimensions 

1 Rhys Davids, Dialogue of the Buddha^ London, 1899, i. 280 ; 
cf. the ‘ foolish questions * in Milindat p. 295 (SEE xxxvi. 153). 

5 Rhys Davids, op. cit. L 166, and Bendall's review in 
AtTienasum, June 30th, 1900 ; also SikfdsamiLchchayat p. 192, 7. 

3 Karmajarh lokavaichxtryam {Abhidharmakoiai iv, st. 1). 
On karma as the cause of the universe, see art. Karma. 

* e.g. Bodhieattvabhumit ch. viii. 

• This last part, the destruction of the universe, has been 
treated in the art. Aass of thk World (Buddhist), vol. i. p. 189- 
The Ahhidharma of the PSli language does not seem to include 
any lohapaflUatti. 

6 This expression does not appear to exist in Pali, where we 

find sa-hkhdraloka, * material world ’ (including trees, etc.) (see 
Ohilders, Diet, of the Pali Language ^ London, 1876, p. 453), and 
okdsaloka (^—avakdSaloka), ‘ room- world.’ Spence Hardy (see 
Ohilders, p. 299) translates ‘the world of space,’ ‘the far- 
extended vacuum’ (see Visuddhimagga^ vii. [JPTSt 1891-3, p. 
99}). ^ 

7 The pudgala parinatii, which constitutes one of the sections 
of the Pali Ahhidharma (JPTSf 1883), is the enumeration and 
definition of the various categories of ‘individuals,’ ‘noble 
individuals’ (dryapudgalas), etc., from the moral standpoint, 
particularly from the point of view of their progress in the 
‘way’ of nirvdxt,a {JPTS, 1905, p. 133). 


of their bodies, and their ‘ non-embryogeny ’ are ‘ cosmological,’ 
while their psychology and the right they possess or do not 
possess to the exercise of virtue are ‘ zoological (sat^adauktk^. 
The beings, likewise, in one and the same class, inhabiting the 
same part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ may differ in their metlmd 
of generation ; men, serpent-dragons, and garu4a>s (mythic 
birds) are not always born from the womb or the egg ; the 
ehakravartin kings (see art. Chakravartin, vol. iii. p. 336 f.) 
resemble gods far more than men, etc. — none of this is cosmo- 

i^ovBithcless, in order to understand the cosmo- 
logical system, we must know the main lines of 
the distribution of beings {sattvaloka). There are 
(1) ‘ immaterial ’ beings, who form the ‘ immaterial ’ 
category {dhdtu), the drupya ; they are nowhere ; 
they have no place in the ‘ receptacle- world (but 
see below, § 8) ; (2) beings called ‘ material ’ {rupin),^ 
but of a subtle material ; they inhabit the higher 
part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ i,e. the Tupadhdtn, 
or ‘material category or region,’ according as we 
regard the beings or their habitation (see § 7) 5 Rnd 
(3) material beings, of grosser substance the lower 
they are in the scale, living in a world of gross 
material, concupiscent (Jcdmavachara^ kdmabhuj, 
kdmapTahhdvita) f and subject to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone are capable of 
continence, sairwara^ in this respect) ; these beings 
occupy the lower part of the ‘ receptacle- world,' 
the kdmadhMu, or ‘concupiscence category or 
region. 

On the other hand, beings are divided into five 
categories, two good and three bad, called gat%, 

‘ destinies,’ ‘ kinds of existence,’ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous snh-gatis : (1) the gods 
{devas) of three classes, according as they con- 
stitute the first dhdtu (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second dhdtu (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘places,’ 
dvdsa)f or inhabit the third dhdtxt^ the kdmadhatu 
(six kinds and six ‘places’) (see below, § 6); (2) 
men, who are allotted four places, the four con- 
tinents (see below, § 4) ; ( 3 ) ghosts {preias), one 
place [see below, § 5 (iii.)] ; ( 4 ) animals, one place 
[see below, § 5 (ii.)]; and ( 5 ) the damned, eight 
places : eight hells [see below, § 5 (i.)]. According 
to this division, there would be twenty places in 
the kdmadhdtu. Indeed, it is not at all a satis- 
factory division,® for there are numerous categories 
of beings who have no place in it, notably the 
asuras. 

Many treatises, some of them of ancient date, regard the 
asuras as a sixth gati^ placing them between men and ghosts 
(see JPTSf 1889, p. 105 [this is the opinion of the Anahakas 
and several Uttardpathakas} ; Burnouf, Lotus^ 1862, p. 809 
[SBE xxi. 7] ; Pitaputrasamagama, ad Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. 
73 ; JPTS, 1884, p. 168, etc.). But the authorities on Abhi- 
dLarma^C^Eathdvatthu^yiii.l; the Sarvastivadin Sarhgitiparydya 
[in JPTSy 1906, p. 102] ; Chandrakirti’s Paflchaskandhapra- 
karav-ct)^ hold that the asuras are not u. gati. Some of them 
have the same colour, pleasures, and length of life as the gods 
or the ghosts, and intermarry with them.® Nevertheless, the 
asuras have a well-defined place or places (see below, § s (iv.)). 

As regards the numerous demi-gods, good and bad genii, 
vampires {rdk^asas\ dragons (ndgas), divine birds (garuf^as)^ 
and celestial musicians (gandharvaSj cf. Mahdvyutpatti, § 166), 
some of them have a definite place in hell (demons of torture), 
at the foot of Meru, or near the deities whose followers or 
commensals they are (see below, | 5 ad Jin.) ; others have the 
position rather of magician-ghosts. Popular mythology had 
shrewd theories concerning them, but they do not appear to 
have much importance in ‘ cosmology ' (lokaprajflapti). 

( 3 ) Sources . — The most systematic work on 
Buddhist cosmology is undoubtedly the second 

1 Rupa IS usually translated ‘ form,' arupdy * formless,’ and 
drupya^ ‘formlessness.* But, although ‘matter’ is far from 
being to us what rupa is to the Buddhists, the present writer 

S refers the translation ‘matter’ (see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
'uddhist Psychology y London, 1900, p. xliii ; JPTSy 1884, p. 
27 f. ; Mahdvyutpattiy § 101, etc.). 

2 Generally translated * desire-sphere,* but ‘ desire ’ is in- 
accurate. There is desire, attachment (rdga), in the ‘ region of 
matter,’ but only ‘attachment to life’ (bnavardga) ; in the 
‘region of concupiscence ’ there is also ‘attachment to sensual 
pleasures ’ (Mma? dgra). ‘concupiscence.’ 

3 Cf. al-Biruni on ‘ the different classes of created beings and 
their names,’ India^ tr. Sachau (1910), ch. viii. 

4 Buddhagho§a refers to Ma;) 3 himay i. 73 ; see Dlghay xxxiii. ; 
AvaddnatataJeay xli. ; Madhyamakavvttij p. 269, 9 and note. 
STanjur, 31 do, xxiv. 

6 See Kathdvatthu, loc. cit. ; cf. JPTE, 1884, p. 158. 
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treatise of the Abhidharma {Abhidharma^dstra) of 
the Sarvastivadin school, entitled PrajflaptiSdstra, 
the first section of which is the Lokaprajnapti 
(Tanjnr, Mdo, Ixii. ; see Takakusu, JPTS, 1905, 
pp. 77, 117, 142).^ On this section is based the 
AhhidJuirTnakosa of Vasubandhn^ (ch. iiL st. 1-44 
sattvcdoka, 45-102 bhdjanaloka), known particularly 
for the commentary of Yasomitra, Abhidharma- 
koiavydkhyd, ® 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th gent., 
Dpag-bsa7n-ljon-bzah{^Kalpadruma), ed. bySarad 
Chandra, Calcutta, 1908, refers to the same Abhi- 
which is quoted by Georgi, Alphfxbetum 
Tibetanum (Kome, 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with other Sarvastivadin sources and the Chinese 
literature of the two vehicles, by S. Beal, Catena 
of Buddhtst Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 15 f., the 
most complete work that we have on the subject 
as yet. 

The ancient sources (Pali and Skr. ‘ Little 
Vehicle'), which are the most interesting of all, 
are somewhat scanty and scattered ; they will be 
mentioned ad locum. 

The Pali commentaries have had little attention 
from this point of view. Probably most of the 
information they contain has passed into the works 
of Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism (London, 
1860), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866).“* 

2. Foundation of the universe: the ‘great 
elements.’ — {a) An important cosmogonical feature 
can be traced in the earliest Buddhist_ texts, and 
is evidently pre-Buddhistic. When Ananda in- 
quires as to the causes of earthquakes, Buddha 
answers as follows : ‘ This great earth, Ananda, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wdnd rests upon space. And at such a time, 
Ananda, as the mighty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken.’® Another 
sutra relates the questions of the Brahman 
Kasyapa ; * On what rests the earth ? ’ — ‘ On the 
circle of water.’ ‘ And the circle of water ? ’ — ‘ On 
the wind,* ‘And the wind?’ — ‘On the ether.’ 
‘And the ether?’ — ‘You go too far, O Brahman. 
The ether does not rest on anything; it has no 
support ’ ® (see below, § 9). 

1 By the kindness of Dr. Gordie r, the present writer has been 
enabled to use extracts from this work, for the dvlpas in 
particular (see below, § 4). Prof. Takakusu seems to be 
mistaken when he says the section does not exist in Chinese 
(see p. 118 of his art.). 

2 On this work see the article in vol. i. p. 20 ; Burnouf, 
Introduction d Vhist. du houddhisme indien^ Paris, 1844, pp. 
663-674 ff . ; and the article of Takakusu. The present writer is 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for a copy of ch, lii. (Tibetan tr.). 

8 This source will be quoted as A,K.V., and the folio in 
the MS of the *Soci6t6 aaiatique’ will be given; sometimes 
reference will be made to the MS of Burnouf (Burn.) in the 
‘Bibliothfeque nationale.* 

4 The European works most frequently referred to in this art. 
are ; Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Mass., 
1896) ; Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne loi (Paris, 1852), and 
Introduction d Vhist, du houddhisme indien (Pans, 1844); 
B6musat, Melanges posthumes (Paris, 1843) ; Georgi, Alphahetum 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762) ; Koppen, Beligion des Buddha 
(Berlin, 1857-69) ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet (London, 1895) ; 
O. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (London, 1900). 
See also literature at art. Ages of the World (Buddhist). 

6 See Ligha^ ii. 107 (SBE xi. 46), and cf. Bivydvaddnaj p. 204 ; 
also Aiiguttaray iv. 312 ; Milinda, p. 68 (SBB xxxv, 106) ; Beal, 
Catena^ p. 47. The authorities of Rdmusat, Melanges post- 
humes, p. 79 f., sometimes add a circle of fire between water 
and wind, and a circle of diamond (where the relics of the 
Buddhas are enclosed) between wind and ether. 

6 Quoted in A.K. F., and translated by Burnouf, Introd. p, 
448 (see .SBi? xxxv. 106); cf. Madhyamakavrttif p. 166, n. 6; 
Sankara, ad Brahmasutras, ii. li. 4 ; Ramanuja, ad ii. iii. 1. For 
the Vedio origins of this notion, spoken of by Burnouf, cf. 
BrhaddraziycLkop, iii. 6 ; Altar eyabrdhrnax^a, xi. 6. 4 : ‘ The sky 
rests on the air, the air on the earth, the earth on the waters, 
the waters on the reality (truth, satya), the reality on the 
brahman, the brahman on the tapas (creative fervour)*; 
Chhdndogya, i. 9. 1 : ‘ It is the space whence all these creatures 
proceed and into which they again descend’ (see Oltramare, 
TMosophie hrahmanique. Pans, 1906, i. 292 ; Deussen-Geden, 
Phil, of the Vpanishads, Edin. 1906, p. 214ff.). 


(b) The Buddhists admit four * great elements’ (rnahabhUta},^ 
called great because they are the substance of all material 
things; they are earth, water, fire, and wind, or, as Mrs. Rh^s 
Davids expresses it, earth-element, fluid-element, flame-element, 
and air-eleraent (for their specific qualities reference may be 
made to Dhammasafigav-^, § 962 [ = 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud, 
Psych, p. 241], and to Visuddhimagga, xi. [tr. by Warren, 
op, cit, p. 157], where their functions in the human body 
are especially treated. Cf. also Mai]hima, i. 1S5 and iii. 240 
[quoted in A.K. V., Burn. 42aj, and SiksCisamuchchaya, p. 244, 
a re-cast of Majjhima, iii 240). The ‘ gi-eat elements’ constitute 
the hhutarupa, ‘ element-matter,’ whence is derived ‘ elementary 
matter,’ * dependent matter ’ (bhautika7h rupam, updddya 
rupam), e.g. the sense-organs, in so far as they are distinct 
from * the eye of flesh,’ etc. This kind of matter is subtle and 
refined, in contradistinction to the elements that are solid and 
gross (suk^ma, pravdta; auddnha, hina) 

The common Indian belief that there is a fifth great element, 
viz. ether (or space, dkdia),'^ is accepted by the Vaibhasikas, 
who quote the sutra mentioned above [2 (a)] ; and it w’ould not 
be difficult to find documentary or logical arguments in their 
favour. iJikd&a is reckoned a dhdtu (a term that often denotes 

* element’; prthimdhdtu, ‘earthy-element,’ etc), and the 
Abhidharma ranks it in the category of rupa (matter).] But 
for the Sautrantikas and Madhyamikas dkd§a is simply ‘ space ’ 
(not ‘ether’), ‘void’ (-wyoman =sk5')» not a thing (artha), but 
simply the absence of anything tangible, that which gives 
place to things, whence its name {avakd^aih daddtity akdSam').^ 
This is only a name, as the pas^, nirvd'^a, and the person 
(pudgala) are only names (says a sutra). But the Buddhists do 
not deny a ‘far extended vacuum,* eternal, infinite, not made 
(asarhskrta), the great nonentity to which, according to the 
materialists (Vigha, i. 35 ; Sarhyutta, iii. 207), the senses and 
intelligence return at death. 

3. The small universe : general notions. — 

We shall see below (§ 9) that the Buddhists imagined great 
‘cosmoi,* or ‘ chiliocosmoi,’ but we shall first consider the 

* small universe,’ the creative unit of these great combinations, 
which extend to the farthest limits of space. 

The starting-point of the ‘ small cosmology ’ is 
the old Indian and Brahmanic geographical notion : 
in the centre of the world is a great mountain 
(Meru, Sumeru = Himalaya), where the gods 
dwell, and round which the sun moves. To the 
south lies India {Jambudvlpa ) ; to the other sides, 
the other continents. The following is the Buddhist 
description, in its most systematic form {Abhi- 
dharmakoSa and commentary). When the time has 
come for a new creation, after chaos, when every- 
thing is burnt up or ‘ volatilized ’ (see art. Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist]), the heaven of Brahma 
appears first of all (and the gods who had been re- 
born in higher heavens come to be re-born here) ; 
then the heavens of the gods Paranirmitavaia- 
vartinSy Nirmarpxratis, TusitaSy and Ydmas (see 
§ 6) ; next, much lower, come (1) the wind-circle 
{vdyumandala)y infinite in surface, resting on 
space, and 1,600,000 yojanas (or leagues) in thick- 
ness.^ On this wind - circle, the cloud of the 
creation pours a sea of 1,120,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,450 leagues’ diameter. 
This sea, set in motion by the wind, gives (2) the 
water-circle {dp7nandald)y of 800,000 leagues’ thick- 
ness, and (3) the golden earth [kdhchanamayl 
bhumi)y which rises to the top like cream on milk, 
320,000 leagues in thickness. The cloud then 
pours on this golden earth gold, precious stones, 

1 O. A. F. Rhys Davids (op. cit. pp. 166, 197, 205) translates 
mahdbhuta ‘ the things-that-have become, die grossen Gewor- 
denen, rd ytyvoju.eva, a far more scientific terra than elements or 
oTotYcta’; out possibly the expression mahdbhuta is pre- 
Buddhist, and IS used in a sense that is not specifically 
Buddhist. What is not matter (rupa) — thought, etc. — although 
‘ becoming ' par excellence, is not bhuta. 

2 There is a good summary on dkdsa, ‘ space ’ or ‘ ether,’ in 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, Vedanta according to Bdmdnuja 
(Vienna, 1908), p. 62. See also Burnouf, Lotus, p. 615 ; Sloka- 
vdrttika, pp. 380, 770 (Ghowkhamba Skr. Ser.), tr pp. 196, 435 
(Bibl, Indxca, 1907); Sarad Chandra, Tib. Diet. (Calcutta, 
1902), p. 425; 3ik§dsamuchchaya, pp. 249, 323; Madhyama- 
kavrttiy pp. 129, 271, 389, 413, 505, 528 ; Ahguttai'a, i. 176 ; 
Majjhima, iii. 241 ; Kathdvattku, vi. 6, 7 ; and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, op. cit. p. 193 (cf. Visuddhimagga, JPTS, 1891, p 124, 
and JPTS, 1884, pp. 27, 29). 

8 * Akdda is great, since it gives place to the produenon 
(hhavaT) of all rupa, but it is not a bhuta* (Chandrakirti, 
PafLchaskandhaprakaraxia, p. 275a). 

4 Certain sources give the names of the whirlwinds of this 
wind-circle ; see Beal, Catena, ^ p. 101 ; cf. below, p. 137. 
According to Abhidharmako^a, lii. 87, the yoiana=^S kroia (= 
the length the voice can carry) =4000 ‘arcs’ (danda ?) =16,000 
hands (Aa«ta, i.e. ‘cubits’) =16,000x24 fingers (afiguli). 
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earth, water, iron, etc,, which form {a) in the 
centre ot the system, Mount Meru; (6) eight 
mountains, or concentric chains of mountains, 
seven of which (of gold) are quite near Meru and 
near each other, while the eighth (of iron) is 
almost at the very edge of the system ; (c) oceans 
flowing between the concentric mountain -chains ; 
and {d) islands, notably four great islands or 
continents situated in the largest of the oceans — 
the ‘exterior' ocean, between the 7th and 8th 
mountains.^ 

The outside mountain is called Chakravala, and 
this name is also applied to the entire ‘ small 
universe,' lokadhdtu, or chaturdvlpakaloJcadhatu, 
‘ four-continents-universe.' 


Chakravala (Pvd^a^ *^7 the o* 9n Harf?v)= * circle,* 

‘bracelet,’ ‘horizon* (pce L. Sena'-., la /4gende du 

JBtiddha‘\ Paris, 1882, p. 6 ff.). In the northern sources there 
are a chaJcravdla-monnta.m and a great-cAa&raudZa-mountain, 
called ‘ black mountains ’ or ‘ time-mountains ’ ^kdlaparvata ; see 
MabeSvara, ad AmarakoSay 2, 2, 2 ; Dharmasafigraha^ § 124 ; 
Lahtaxdstara [Halle, 1902], p. 132 ; Lotus, in SBL xxL 233 ; 
Sxk^dsamuchchaya, p. 246). Perhaps the ‘great chakravala* 
envelops a group of small universes (see below, § 9). Between 
three universes, which form three tangent circles, there is a 
dark region, * intramundane darkness ’ (lokdntarika'), a special 
hell — a cosmic abyss, which recalls the andraTnbhana^h tamas, 
‘unsupported darkness,’ of Rigveda, i. 182. 6, vii. 104. 3 (see 
Dlgha, com. on li. 12 ; Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 110 ; Burnouf, 
Lotus, p, 832 ; and Beal, Catena, p. 64). 

The iron-mountain-range, Chakravala, like the 
continents, rests on the golden earth. It is 312J 
leagues high and 312^ broad, and 312J leagues 
above the level of the exterior ocean which it sur- 
rounds. This ocean is 322,000 leagues in extent,^ 
and is bounded on the inner side by the Nemvm- 
dhara range ( ‘ felly -hearing ’), 625 leagues in height 
and breadth, and 3124 leagues in projection (above 
the ocean's level). Then there is an ocean of 1250 
leagues ; ® then Vinataha, ‘ inclined, ’ 1250 in height 
and breadth, 625 in projection ; an ocean of 2500 
leagues ; Ah^akarna, ‘ horse-ear,' 2500 ; an ocean 
of 5000 ; Sudariana, ‘ beautiful,’ 5000 ; an ocean of 

10.000 ; Khadiraka, ‘ acacia (?),’ 10,000 ; an ocean, 

20.000 ; Isddhara, ‘ plough-pole-bearing,’ 20,000 ; 
a.n ocean, 40,000 ; Yugaoriidhara, ‘ yoke-bearing,’ 

40.000 ; an ocean, 80,000 ; Mount Mem, 160,000 
leagues high, 80,000 leagues above the level of the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 leagues 
in perimeter. The distance, therefore, from the 
axis of Mern to the Chakravala-niountain is 
600,437*5 leagues ; the diameter of the whole is 
1,200,875 {AbhidJuLT^makoSa). 


tiua inisin .,1 c ’ uo" ; ■ . r*' r • t; curious variations in Mahd 
xy'Liyiit'i,, S Ilfs , J)'iar/riai> I'.g'aKa § 125 ; Mahdvastu, ii. 300 
SikA'£. p. *2'r0. rix?//. ard Nenvijdtaka (Jdtaka, vi 

125). Cf. a curious discussion in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, on th( 
commentators on some of these divergencies ; cf. also Sp. ’Hardy 
Legends, p, 8^ The names of the mountains are sometime: 
doubtful, e.g. liadhara, Tsddhara, I^ddhdra, I^ddkara, I?dn 
dhara. ^ The dimensions of the mountains and oceans also differ 
The Pali documents have, as the starting-point of their qalcula 
tions, a Meru of 168,000 leagues high, with base 84x84, anc 
80,000 above sea-level (ancient source, Ahguttara, iv. 100) ; fron 
this, if we adopt a scheme that appears as classical in all sources 
we get 42,000 for the first ocean, and the same for the firs 
circular chain of mountains, then 21,000. . . . This would giv- 
^ameter than that which we got according to th. 
Aohidharmakosa. Now, the Pali Jindlaihkdra has for the dia 
meter of Chakravala 1,119,440 (Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 85, seem 
inaccurate), and the Yisuddhimagga has 1,203,450, i,e the num 
her attributed by the Ko4a to the water-circle, which, accordins 
to A. K.V., exceeds Chakravala by 2575. 

seven concentric mountain -ranges have the generic nam 
of Euldchala, ‘ principal, noble mountains.* They are compose* 
of gold, being excrescences of the golden earth. They are ‘ lik 
walls, their height and thickness being equal. One may asls 


1 See an excellent map of the Chakravala (100,000 leagues 
^ Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo, 1908. 

TT j numerous legends on this ‘ great ocean’ : see S 

p. 121, On the Mahdsamudra we may ref 
to SaihyuUa, v. 441. ^ 

m*^ generic name of the seven ‘ interior ’ oceans is sidanta ( 
Tibetan rol-mtsho, ‘ lakes with gentle waves.’ For their partic 
lar nanms, see Dhapnasahgraha, § 126 ; Childers, s.v. ‘ sEgaro 
Sp. Hardy, Legends, p 84 ; R4musat, op, cit. p. 80. 


however, whether they are perpendicular, or, like our moun- 
tains, inclined. The answer is that they are really a little 
broader at the base {A.K. F-). It is not clear whether they are 
circular or form squares. They are often represented square ; 
I-tsmg believes the earth to be square, like Buddhist convents. 
It is quite certain that, in the Sanskrit Abhidharma, Meru is a 
parallelepiped. 1 

4. Dvlpas, ‘islands 'or ‘continents,’ (abodes of 
mankind). 2 — In the ‘ exterior ' ocean, facing the 
eastern, southern, etc., sides of Mount Meru, and 
lit up in succession at distances of 6 hours after 
each other by the sun turning round Meru, are 
four islands {dvlpa, dlpa). They are formed of 
excellent earth, and rest on the golden earth, or 
circle of gold (kctnchanachakra), with a depth of 

80,000 leagues of water (cf. Divydvaddna, p. 197, 7). 
These islands are supposed to be on a level with 
the ocean, and it appears that, in this general 
definition, the small variations that constitute our 
earthly mountains are not taken into considera- 
tion.^ 

(1) In the east is the Purvavideka, ‘Eastern 
Videha,'^ in the form of a half or crescent moon, 
to which are attributed, nevertheless, four sides : 
three 2000 leagues {yojnna) long, the fourth 350 
leagues (perimeter, 6350 leagues). The men in 
this continent dwell in towns and villages, and 
live for 250 years ; they are 8 cubits {hasta) in 
height, and their faces, like the continent itself, 
are half-moon-shaped.® 

(2) In the south is Jainhudvlpa ‘ Rose-apple 
tree's continent,’'^ our continent, the continent 
where the Buddhas are born. It is a chariot in 
form, with four sides : three 2000 leagues long, 
the fourth 3*5 leagues (perimeter, 6003*5), The 
men there live 100 years at most ; ® their height is 
from 3 '50 to 4 cubits ; they resemble the continent 
in shape. (3) In the west is the Aparagoddna (or 
•^goddnlya or -^goydna), ‘ Western pasturage.'® It 

1 The present writer does not know the source of Sp. Hardy’s 
curious description (Manual of Budhism, p. 10) ; Meru ia 
round ; at the summit and at the base it is 10,000 leagues in 
diameter, halfway up (at the sea-level) 50,000, and halfway up 
the projecting part 30,000 leagues. On Brahmanical authorities 
co-'f'r’-u'ucr ’‘rrru see Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. ‘Meru’ ; Fausboll, 

1903; E. W. Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, p. 366; 
Al-Biruni, India, i. 242, 327 

2 The Pali canonical sources seem very scanty ; thus the 
enumeration of the dvipas is miss’ng in the chapter of the 
‘Fours ’in the Afiguttara, while U'c s'v/. lat’a. speaks of four 
dipas, the possession of which is not so precious as that of the 
four verities. See Spence Hardv, Mawiftl, pp. 4, 14, Legends, 
p. 85; Warren, pp. 40, 64 ; M altdiyu^pa^ti, § 154 ; Dharmasah- 
graha, § 120 ; Vivydvaddna, p. 214 ff. ; Lalitavistara, p. 149 ; 
Georgi, Alph. Tibet, p. 473 ; Koppen, Buddhism, 1. 233 ; Wad- 
dell, Lamaism, p. 397 ; R^musat, Po-koup-Ki, Paris, 1836, p. 81, 
Melanges posth. p. 71 ; Beal, Catena, pp 21, 35. The Brahmans 
have various nomenclatures for the continents, and notably one 
of four: Bhadrd^va ('■ ^ood Yiotsoq’), J ambu, Ketumdla, Uttara- 
kurzcs (see E. W. Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, p. 368, and art. Cosmo- 
gony AND Cosmology [Indian]), 

3 Sarad Chandra (Tifeetan Diet. p. 1173 ff.) gives the names of 
the mountains of the several continents — six, four, five, and two 
respectively — with the names of the wild beasts inhabiting 
them. 

4 Videha=the modern Tirhut; Tibetan lus-hphags, ‘noble 
body ’ (play on the Skr. word deha, ‘ body ’), ‘ because the human 
height there is double what it is in our continent,’ i.e. in the 
Jambudvipa. 

5 BhurrnvaSdt, ‘ because of tbe influence of the place, as well as 
the inhabitants of the Himalaya or the Vindhya mountains, have 
particular characteristics ’(M.Z. V. 256a ; cf. Sp. Hardy, Legends, 
p. 85)-^ Notice the good foundation for this ethnographical ob- 
servation. The inhabitants of these parts of India are really of 
Tibetan rree or ‘ 

6 Also w'm vv- ‘'■’1 ci jambu'tvees* (A'hguttara, 
iv. 90; Suttanipdta, 552 ; A.K.V. 252a). 

7 On this name, see art. Cosmogony and Cosmology (Indian), 
Ahguttara, i. 104 (1S83). According to Sarad Chandra (Tib. 
Diet. p. 1048), this continent is also named ‘ from the gam-jam. 
sound made by the falling from heaven of the leaves of the 
wishing* tree into the river Ganges.’ We are not concerned with 
the Buddhist geography of this continent (Sp. Hardy, Manual, 
p. 15, etc.), 

8 The Vibhafiga (PTS, 1904, p, 422) knows only one length of 
human life (which is the same as that of Jambu ) : vassasatam 
alpam vd bhiyyo vd. Life differs in one and the same continent 
according to the period of the age of the world (see Ages op the 
World [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 189) 

9 This is, at least, the meaning of the Tibetan Nub ba-laH- 
spyor hut godd is a geographical name. 
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is round, i.e, it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(perim. 7500) ; ^ length of human life, 500 years ; 
height, 16 cubits. (4) In the north, the Uttara- 
kuru, ‘ Northern Kuru^Xd^nd. ’ ^ {Atittaraka%irava)^ 
is an oblong, 4 x 2000 leagues. There are neither 
villages nor towns ; length of life, 2000 years ; 
height, 32 cubits. 

The above dimensions are those of the Lokaprajilapti and. the 
Abhtdkarmakoia (ii. 53 f.). The Lalitavistara has them ar- 
ranged in this order — 9000, 7000, 8000, and 10,000 leagues ; Sp. 
Hardy has 7000, 10,000 (in length and breadth), 7000, and 8000. 

In the diagrams which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Tantrism) uses for the ‘ offering of the universe,* 3 the continents 
are represented : (1) half-moon (ardhachandra) and white, (2) 
triangular (trya^ra) and golden, (3) circular and red, and (4) 
square and dark blue. 

According to the ‘ northern ’ sources, there are alongside of 
each continent two small continents (upadvipits), of the same 
shape but half the size, in the following order, starting from 
N.E E. : Deha and Videha, Ohamara (Chowrie [?]) and Apara- 
chamara (Western Chowrie), Satas-island and Uttaramantrin- 
islaud. Kurus-island and Kauravas-island. Their inhabitants 
are monstrous creatures with three eyes, legs, and ears (Kalpa- 
drumd). According to Jdtaka, i. 63 (Warren, p. 64), there is an 
archipelago of 500 islands round each continent. 

The Mahdvyutpatti names the last four ‘little continents* 
according to the names of their inhabitants (of. uttardh kuravdli 
[Mahdbhdrata^ vi. 208])— an inhabitant of Satia, an ancient 
geographical name, although the readings Said and Sdihd have 
a feminine appearance ; Tibetan gyo-ldan^ ‘ deceitful ’(=^af Act) ; 
(Tttaramaiitriri^lam-mchog-kgro, ‘best- way -going.’ For kurus 
and kauravas (sgra-mi-silan and sgra-mi-sftan-zla, according to 
Desgodins), see Waddell, p. 399. 

5. Unhappy existences {apdya). — (i.) The 
DAMNED.^ — (a) Hot hells , — Twenty thousand 
leagues under Jambudvlpa (the southern part, 
or part under Bodh Gaya) is the Avichi hell 
(‘no release’ [?]), forming a cube of 20,000 leagues. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, called (in 
descending order): (1) Sarijlva, ‘reviving,’ be- 
cause winds re-animate the dying damned ; (2) 
Kdlasutra^ ‘ black string,’ which cuts the damned 
into pieces (cf. JFTS, 1884, p. 76) ; (3) Sahghdta, 

‘ dashing together,’ between mountains, etc. ; 

(4) Haurava, ‘weeping’ ; (5) Mahdraurava, ‘great 
weeping’ ; (6) Tdpana, ‘heating’ ; and (7) Frafd- 
pana, ‘ greatly heating’ {A,K, V, ad iii. 58). 

Some authorities (cf. A.K,V. and Beal, Catena, p. 67) think 
that the hells are pyramidal in shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upper part, ‘like aheap of grain.* We are 
told also that each hell is 4000 leagues deep. According to the 
Kalpadruma, there is, first of all, a layer of 600 leagues of white 
clay, then 600 leagues of black clay, then the Saflpva and the 
other six hells occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Pratdpana, reaching 19,000 leagues underneath the surface of 
the Jambudvipa ; then the Avi^i is 20,000 leagues.^ 

No name seems to exist in the earliest Pali texts for the burn- 
ing * great hell * of Majjhmia, i. 337, hi. 167, 183 (cf. Afiguttarct, 
i. 138), which is also the hell in which schismatics suffer for an 
‘ age of the world ’ (kalpa) (see Chullavagga, vii. 5, 4 ; Afigut- 
tar a, v. 76, etc.). This hell is clearly the Avtchi of the later 
literature.6 See, e,g., the description in Majjhima of the ma- 

1 IT =3 in the Abhidharmakoia, Sp. Hardy has 3*14285 
(Manual, p. 10). 

2 Different from the Kurus (Central India) and the Southern 
Kurus. It is Ptolemy*s Ottorokorra (see art- Blest, Abode op 
THE [Buddhist], vol. ii. p. 687, and [Hindu] ib. p. 698 f., and also 
Afiguitara, iv. 396, on the moral and spiritual characters of the 
Uttarakurukas). The Tibetan translation of this word, like 
several others, is onon^topoetic, sgra-mi'SfLan, ‘ disagreeable 
sound * (Jcu-rava ; ku“\/ru, ku, a pejorative, ru, ‘ to make any 
noise ’), ‘ for during the seven days before death, one hears the 
disagreeable sound of the death.* 

3 See ‘ Adikarmapradipa,* in Poussin, Bouddhisme ; Etudes et 
Matiriaux, Brussels and London, 1898, p, 224 ; Waddell, Lama- 
ism, p. 398 (with plate) ; Georgi, Alph. Tibetanum, p. 472. 

4 See art. Hell (Buddhist). The chief sources for the Bud- 

dhist hells are A.E.V. fol. 256 ; Kalpadruma, p. 5 ; Mahdvastu, 
i. 4: Nagariuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in JETS, 1886; Ohandragomin’s 
‘ Epistle,* in iv. 29 ff. ; JETS, 1884, p. 154 ; Beal, Catena, 

p. 67 ; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 92 ; and on the pains, Afiguttara, 
1 . 138 (Warren, p. 267); Divydvaddna, p. 375; Maj:}Mma, no. 
129 ; Kathdvatthu, xx. 3. A comparison with the Brahmanical 
and Hindu sources is instructive and necessary (see especially 
Feer, * L'Enfer indien,* in JA, 1892, ii. [partly translated m the 
JBTS of India, 1894, pt. iv. app. ii.]). 

s Of. Sp Hardy, Manual, p. 27. Waddell makes the hells 
begin 11,900 leagues below the surface. 

^Avichi, ‘ no refuge,’ ‘ no release.* The Chinese sources men- 
tion various regions in the Avichi ; cf the SaddharmasmTtyu- 
pasthana (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1883, pp. 679, 804) quoted in 
Sik§d8amuchchaya, p. 69 f., the ‘ ternble-birds ’ (3000 leagues), 
‘ the infernal precipice,’ ‘ the hole with wheels,’ etc. 


hdniraya, which has three names : (1) cTihaphassdyatanika (cf. 
Sarhyutta, iv. 126), ‘ six organs (suffering) * ; (2) sarhkmamdhata, 
‘reunion of javelins,’ because every thousand years (or every 
hundred years) two javelins pierce the heart of the damned, and 
meet inside it ; and (3) pachchattavedanlya, ‘ to be knowm only 
by personal experience.’ After innumerable centuries the guilty 
one passes into the utsada, a zone which surrounds the great 
hell, and where there is access through four gates to the four 
cardinal points, and there suffers the pain called vuiihdnima. 

On each of the four sides of each hell there 
are four utsadas {ussada ; osupat in Sp. Hardy, 
Manual, p, 27), excrescences (cf. nara^kiimhlik, 
‘hell-jar, ‘hell-prominence’), ante-chambers, or 
rather ‘ post-chambers,’ of hell, in which the 
damned in succession are tortured on leaving hell 
(in which they are sometimes finally rejected). 
They are : (1) kukula [kukkula), ‘ fiery pit,’ 

‘ chaff-fire ’ ; (2) kunapa, ‘ corpse-quagmire ’ (cf . 
guthaniraya) ; (3) ksuramdrga, ‘ razor-road,’ etc. 
(etc. = asipattravana, * sword-leaved forest, ’ and 
idlmallvana, ‘ seemul-forest ’ with cruel birds) ; 

(4) the nadl, * river,’ by its name Vaitarani, the 
Indian Styx, which is conjectured to be as early as 
the Brahmanas (cf. Khdrodakd nadl \Majjhi7na\, 
A.K,V, iii. 59).i 

Hell contains sixteen utsadas {hrgyadpo kun-la lhag bcu-drug, 
‘to each of the eight, sixteen -uteadcts ' [A.K^. F.]). A primitive 
idea, which is more satisfactory, is to regard the four utsadas 
as 80 many zones surrounding the igneous cage in the centre. 

The damned of the Saflpva live there for 600 years of 12 
months of 30 days, but each day is equal to the length of the life 
of gods in the heaven of the Four Kings (see below, § 6), and so 
on, life in the Tdpana being calculated as a function of the life 
of the paranirmitavaAavartin gods (see t6.). In the Eratdpana 
life lasts for half of an antarakalpa (see art. _Agks of the World 
[B uddhist], vol. i. p. 188), in the Amchi one antarakalpa 
(A.K, F.). The interpretation of the Kota is, therefore, similar 
to Buddhagho^a’s {Kathdvatthu, xiii. 1), which fixes the exist- 
ence of the damned, called kalpastha, ‘ lasting a kalpa* at irs of 
a (great) kalpa, while the Rdjagirikas understand a great kalpa 
here (see the texts concerning schismatics quoted above).2 

(5) Cold hells, — According to the northern 
sources, eight cold hells are distinguished : (1) 
Arbuda, (2) Nirarbuda, (3) Atata, (4) Hahava, 

(6) Huhuva, (6) TJtpala, (7) Fadma, (8) Mahd- 
padma. (1), (2), (6), (7), and (8) are named from 
the shape of their inhabitants ; in (1) and (2) the 
damned are like arbudas, ‘ a round mass ’ (‘ bubble,’ 
‘tumour,’ ‘first-month fetus’); in (6), (7), and (8) 
they resemble lotuses. The names of (3), (4), and 

(5) are onomatopoetic : the teeth of the damned, 
knocking against each other with the cold, produce 
the sound atata, etc. 

These hells', which are 2000 leagues deep, are 
arranged in stages, like the hot hells, and near 
them {Kalpadruma) ; or — a view which seems 

referable — they are placed in the ‘ intra-mundane 

arkness’ {lokdntariJca niraya), among the Chak- 
ravalas (Beal, Catena, p. 64, according to Ahhidhar^ 
maidstra ; Dialogues, ii. 9). Sp. Hardy {Manual, 
p. 59) places the ghosts {pretas) in this darkness. 

The ancient Pali texts, Samyutta, i, 152, Ahgut- 
tara, v. 172, and Suttanipdta, p. 123 {SBE x. 119), 
give the same nomenclature with a few variants 
and additions (Kem, Manual of Ind, Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 58) ; but the names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. They de- 
noted the periods, increasing by the raultiple 20, 
during which the damned person lives in hell ; ‘ If 
there were a load of sesamum seed containing sixty 
bushels (20 khdrls), and a man after the lapse of 

1 On the utsadas, see Morris, in JETS, 1887, p. 144 ; Mahdvyut- 

patti, § 216 ; Bumouf, Lotus, p. 568 ; E. Senart, Mahdvastu, i. 6, 
372 note, lii. 369, with which cf. Majjhima, iii. 185 (Neumann, 
iii. 354, translates kukkulanii'aya wrongly as ‘ dogs’ hell ’), 
JETS, 1884, p. 156, 18871 p. 47; Sarad Chandra, Txb. Diet. 
p. 983 ; Waddell, p. 96 ; Suttampdta, v. 670. ^ - 

2 Buddhagho§a g;ives a different interpretation (ad Kathd- 
vatthu, xi. 6). - T T t 

3 A rbuda = Tib. chu-bur, * water-bubble ; mrarbuda = chu- 
bur-rdul-ba-can, ‘ dust-bubbles ’ (but elsewhere rdoZ-&a-can [?]) ; 
then so-tham-pa, ‘ chattering of teeth,’ and a-chu . . . zer-ba, 
‘ where one says “ Akiu ” * ; ut-pa-la Ita-bur gas-pa, * where one 
is split [by the cold] like an utpala,' i.e. the damned are split 
into 8, 30, or 60 pieces, according to the number of petals of the 
lotus after which the hell is called (Georgi, Alph. Tibet, p. 266 ; 
ct. Beal, Catena, p. 63, and Waddell, p. 95). 
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every hundred years were to take from it one 
sesamum seed, that load would sooner dwindle 
away than one Ahhuda hell ; and even as are 
twenty Abbuda hells, so is one Nirabbuda hell.’ 
The Ahhidharmakosa (iii. S4) has the same method 
of counting for the arbuda, etc. Arhuda^ etc., are 
what are called ‘high numerals’ {Mahdvyutpattiy 
§ 246 [101-102], § 250 [9-14]; see AGES OP THE 
WoKLD [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188^*). 

(c) There are some hells about which we know nothing but 
the names, e,g, the Smhsavaka (JVvmdnavatthu, p. 60), and the 
traditions of the Great Vehicle are rich in multiple inventions. 
W c may mention the hells that the Tibetans call * ephemeral ’ 
which are the ‘ frontier hells * of Beal {Catena^ p 
65), Skr. prddeHka or pratj/ekanarakas(?) (see Mahavastu, i. 
458, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 320). They are reserved for 
small sins or for special categories of sinners (see art. Bodhi* 
SATTVA, vot ii. p. 744^5). They are found on the borders of the 
hells, in the ocean, in the world of men, and in the deserts ol 
Jambudvipa, There are 84,000 of them. 

(ii.) Animals. — The animals form the class im 
mediately above the damned. They are divided 
into many categoii^ (e.g. Majjhima, no. 129), and 
their special abode is the ‘ exterior ocean ’ ; but, as 
everybody knows, they are met with in the world 
of men, and (in spite of what certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods {Kathavatthu 
XX. 4). 

(iii.) Pretas, ‘THE dead’ or ‘ghosts.’ — The 
popular beliefs concerning the dead have not yet 
been systematized, as may be seen from the Feta^ 
vatthu and the literature of every epoch (see artt. 
Death, etc. [Buddhist], State of the Dead [Bud- 
dkist], etc.). Speaking generally, we may say that 
tn.Q pretas dwell almost everywhere throughout th< 
world of men, but especially in the kingdom oJ 
Y %ma, which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 
500 leagues below J ctTRbudvlpct, There they liv€ 
5CK) years, a day being equal to a human month. ^ 

^ (iv.) Asuras, ‘ NON-GODS.’ 3_Their abode is espe- 
cially in the caverns of Mount Meru, below the 
level of the sea, where there are four towns oi 
11,000 leagues, at depths of 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, 

X leagues, namely, ‘Shining,’ ‘Star- 

tassel, Deep,’ and ‘ Golden town,’ with Rahn 
(the spirit of the eclipse), Kanthamaladhara, Puspa- 
nmladhara, and Vemachitra as kings.® But they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Meru, and 
fight with the ‘ Thirty-three gods ’ and their van- 
guard (dragons and yaJcsas ) hence the mistake 
made by some authors in saying that they dwell 
on the fourth stage of Meru. 

^ There is an infinite number of yaksas {yakkha, 
a being to be worshipped,’ ‘a powerful spirit’ 
[Kem, Manual i p. 59]), terrestrial {hhauma, living: 
on the surface of the earth and under the earth), 
atmospheric, etc.** Three categories occupy a special 
place m our soloes {Ahhidharmakosa y iii. 56) as 
inhabitants of Mount Meru. 

On Meru there are four terraces {parisanda, 
ban-rvm) oi 16,CM30, 8000, 4000, and 2000 leagues 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth IS reserved for the Four Kings, who are 
classed as gods {devas) (see below, § 6) ; the other 


xir pretaa * with magical power, ' and of the kin£ 

(peUtraja). as well as that of the ‘ guardians of th( 
hells’ (who may bear the name of god TKathlvatthu 
eosm^fogyP doctrine of existing beings rather’ than^te 

2 On the osuros, see above, p. 130 ; and art. Daitva 

^CLipadruma, p. 6 : Beal (Catena bin « 
^ Jntroductio7i, p eOl^incorrect) ' 

Koppen, 1 . 246; Nagarjuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in JPTS issfi -n 97 ! 

S^WeXto Tn ihe to 

refe^tl 


garlands,’ and (3) the yaksas sadamadas {sadd- 
mattas {Dighay ii. 260]), ‘always drunk.’ ^ 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world (kdrna- 
dhdtu). — (a) On the fourth terrace of Meru is the 
retinue of the Four Great Kings {chdturmahd- 
rdjakdyikaSy catummahdrdjikas)^ 80,000 in all (?),® 
and (higher up, if we are to believe Dlgha, i. 216) 
the Four Great Kings, rulers of the cardinal points. 
These are the first beings who regularly receive 
the name of ‘gods,’ and are classed as such. The 
length of their life is 500 years, a day being equal 
to 50 human years, and their height is i krosa 
( = ^ yojanay ‘ league ’). Perhaps the numerous ser- 
vants and courtiers of the Great Kings, the gan~ 
dharvasy ‘celestial musicians,’ etc., although they 
are not devaSy ought to be regarded as bmonging 
to this category. 

Half-way up Meru are the chariots of the sun (51 
leagues), of the moon (a league further down), and 
of the stars. These deities do not form a special 
class.® 

(b) On the summit of Meru are the gods ‘who 
have the Thirty -three at their head’ {trdyastrim- 
Sas ; tdvati7hsas)y to the number of 100,000 (?), and, 

I above them (according to Dlgha), is their king 
Sakra, devdnam %nday ‘ the Indra of the gods.’ 
Their town, ‘Lovely view,’ is 2500 miles square, 
and contains the Palace of Victory {vaijayanta 
[Majjhimay L 253]), etc. They live for 1000 years, 
one day being equal to 100 human years (Digha, 
ii. 327),^ and their height is J kroSa. 

Then there are palaces whiclx might be called 
aerial {vimdna) : ^ 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Jamhudmpay t.c. 80,000 
above the Thirty-three, and 80,000 leagues broad, 
the palace of the ydmas gods,® whose kingSuyama, 
according to Dlghay dwells higher up. Length oi 
life, 2000 years, one day =200 human years ; height, 
f kroSa, 

{d) The abode of the tusitas, * satisfied ’ or 
‘blissful’ ; the residence of a future Buddha before 
his last existence ; king, Samtusita ; length of life, 
4000 years ; height, 1 kroSa, 

(e) The abode of the nirmdnaratiSy ‘ who have 
their pleasure in creation,’ ‘ happy creators ’ ; king, 
Sunirmita, ‘ well-built.’ According to the A.K,V.y 
the meaning of this name is ‘enjoying self -created 
pleasures,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf. Itiwttakay p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years ; height, 1;^ kroSa, 

if) 1,280,000 leagues above Jambudvipay 640,000 
leagues broad, the abode of the 60,000 paranir- 
mitavaSavartins {paranirmitay and sometimes 
wrongly [?] pari% having Va^avartin, ‘ the sever- 
ely, as king {Dlghay i. 219). The name of these 
gods means ‘rulers over the things created by 


* aee Matiavyutpatti, § 163, 36-38 ; Burnoul, Introduction, p. 
699 (quoting Georgi, p. 480) ; Mahavastu, i. 30 ; Divyavaddna, 
p. 218 (which mentions ndgas, ‘diagons,’ resting on the water 
^akan%§rxta\ at the foot of Meru); Morris, JPTS, 1891 pp 
21-25, These greiui, dxi minor es, are sometimes called devas\ 
^pepB>\Xy %hQkaro(iapdnis{I)ivydvaddna and Mahdvyutpatix); 
so Also the uhauxnds devds in Lalxtavxstara, etc. Peva-putra, 

god-son/ ‘divine,’ is sometimes an epithet of greater gods. 

2 According to Lalxtavxstara, p. 46, 19 

4 Here, as elsewhere, years consisting of 12 months of 30 days 
^'^'oyavaddna, p. 226, the day of Sakra and of 
equal to only one human year ; hence a total 
of 360,000 human years. 

^ The Tibetan translation means ‘ non-measurable (vi-mdTuP, 
mansions. These palaces may be spiritual, i.e, they are com- 
posed of subtle matter: ‘splendid, pagoda-shaped palaces, 
movable from place to place by an effort of will’ (Childers, 
vfmamL Vimdnavatthu, and Bohtlingk-Roth, a.v, 

6 The meaning of ydmas is not clear. The Tibetan is hthab^ 
oral^ba free from battle,’ because they have not to wag-e war 
with the asuras, as the Thirty -three have to do. The ydmas 
as we have seen (§ 3), are created before the chakravdla. The 
kings are named in Lalitavistara, p 44. 
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others,’ ‘disposers of others’ creations’ (C. A. F. 
Rhys Davids’ ti\), i.e, they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, the objects of enjoy- 
ment which they desire. Length of life, 160,000 
years, one day = 16,000 human years; height, li 
kroia. 


Some sources regard Mara, the Satan of early Buddhism, as 
the Supreme god of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to him, Marabhavana, with 68,000 good assistants. 
Length of life, 32,000 years (see Lalitavistara, index, and Beal, 
Catena^ p. S3, who adds, from the Chinese jywghdgama^ the 
weight of the clothing of each class; it varies from 1 oz. to 
oz.). 

The gods of ‘ concupisoence * (kdmabhogin) enjoy sensuous 
pleasures : but there is a progressive refinement in their food (see 
O- A. F. Rhys Davids, Buadh, Psych.y. 197). In the higher spheres 
the sexual act is accomplished by binding {dlvhgana, among the 
ydmas), by joining hands {pdT^ydpti, among the by 

smiling (hasita, among the mrwid^arafts), or by a simple look 
(ik^ita, among the parciniTTnitava^avartins) (see A.K,y, iii. 62, 
and Georgi, p. 483). On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘ apparitional beings * 
(see § 7), see Beal, Catena^ pp. 74, 78, and cf. Waddell, Lamaiam^ 

p. 86. 

The Four Kings and the Thirty -three are well-known in the 
Brahmanical sources, and are much older than Buddhism. 
There are several Brahmanical references to the yamas 


(suydmas), tu^itas, nirmd^aratas (Mahabharata, xiii. 18, 74; 
see Burnouf, Zntrod. p. 604 f.), but they are probably borrowed 
from Buddhism (ttc^itd brahmakdyds). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist hooks, e.g. Majjhima^ ii. 194, lii. 100, 
jyigha^ i. 216 ; and the length of the lives is fixed just as in the 
scholastic era (Vibhafiga, p. 422). But lists of gods, like Dlgha, 
ii. 256 (six series of ten divine groups, }cdyas\ seem to be older 
than this sextuple division (see reference to ydmas^ etc., on p. 
261). 


7. Heavens of the material world [rujpadhatu) 
or Brahma-world. — Probably the most ancient 
documents on divine beings superior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods of desire, are Dlgha^ 
1 . 17, 34, 195.^ The following is a summary. Ac- 
cording to the ‘names, expressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the world ’ (the in- 
difference of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
the ancient editor, who seems to have been conscious 
that the Buddha regards such things as accessory 
and un-sure), there are three classes of gods (or kinds 
of existence, attahhdva), which must not be called 
by each other’s names, viz. (1) * divine, having form 
(or material, rupl), belonging to the sensuous (or 
sexual) plan {kdTndvachara), feeding on solid food,’ 
in a word, * solid ’ {oldrika), ‘ formed of the four 
great elements ’ ; (2) ‘ divine, having form, made of 
mind, with all major and minor links complete, 
not deficient in any organs,’ in a word, ‘ made of 
mind’ {nianomaya) (3) immaterial (formless), 
made up of consciousness (or thought, sauna) only. 

To the first class belong the six categories of 
gods ‘who enjoy pleasures’ {kamabhuj), the Four 
Kings, . . . paranirmitava^avartius. 

We must now consider the second class, riipdva- 
chara, or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahma is the ancient type and the representative 
^ar excellence to such a degree that the ‘ world of 
matter ’ is called the ‘ Avorld of Brahma.’ ^ The gods 
here are born without parents, by apparitional birth 
{aupapdtika ) ; they are not immaterial, but their 
matter is subtle {suksma, pranita), for they feed on 
joy {prltihhaksa), and are luminous — the same as 
the first men (see art. Ages of the World [Bud- 
dhist], vol. i. p. 190^). We may compare the 
pihhus of Mahdhhdrataf iii. 15461 ; * They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms’ {vigraha- 
murti).^ The idea of the progressive refinement 
of the body of the gods is old {Satapathabrahmana, 
X. i, 5. 4 ; Taittirlya Upamsad, ii. l--5_ [Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues, i. 48]) ; and with the Brahmans 
the worlds of Prajapati (cf. Majjhima, i. 2) and 

1 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 46, 259, 260 (line 2 to be read : 
‘ The second has form.* . . .) ; cf. SumaUgalavildsinl, ad loc. 

2 On manomaya, see art. Boohisattva, vol. ii. p. 742^, note § ; 
also A.K.V, 265. 

8 See Pausboll, Indian Mythology, p. 144. 


Brahma were placed above the heavens of the 
karma-gods^ (gods owing to their merit) and the 
birth-gods [Taitt, Up, ii. 8 ; Windisch, Buddha's 
Geburt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 15). Being by his nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Brahma creates a 
‘solid’ body for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thirty-three {^Dlgha^ ii. 210). 
In this respect there is some resemblance between 
the Kenopanisad and Dlgha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still more marked with Majjhima, i, 330, where 
Brahma (the god Brahma then called BaJca, ‘ Heron ’) 
tries in vain to disappear from the eyes of Buddha ; 
he was more successful with Varuna, the Vedic god. 

The text which we have quoted, * divine ... with all major 
and minor limbs complete * (cf. Ma^^Kxma, ii. 17, 1. 26), is clear 
enough : the rupa-goda possess all the organs of the body. This 
opinion, however, came to be regarded as almost * heretical * by 
Pali orthodoxy as well as by Northern orthodoxy (see Vibhaiiga, 
p. 418 : Kathdvatthu, viii. 7, with the commentary, and A.K,V. 
[Bum. 44]). Smell (gandTia) and taste (rasa) are solid food 
(kavadik^dhdra), and consequently cannot be perceived by the 
gods of rupadhdtu ; therefore noses and tongues are useless to 
them. If these gods possess these organs, it is replied that it 
is merely for reasons of beauty. The sexual organ is of no use 
to them, and it would detract from their beauty if it were not 
hidden as it was in the body of Sakyamuni (see Suttanipdta, 
p. 99 = SBE X. 100, and elsewhere). This discussion, which we 
might consider rather frivolous, is characteristic of a part ojf 
scholastic Buddhism ; there are some points in it which we shall 
never see clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves are 
confused. 

The Buddhists, making the most of the theory 
of the four dhydnas {jhdnas, ‘ trances ’), have estab- 
lished very coherent systems on the hierarchy of 
the so-called ‘material’ celestial spheres. The 
complete table is as follows: 

(i.) First-trance heavens. — (1) Brahmapdr- 
qadyas (or ^kdyikas)^ retinue of Brahma; length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (20 antarakalpa^ 
= i great halpa) ; height, i league. The heaven is 
situated 2,580,000 leagues above damhudvvpa^ 
and is 1,290,000 leagues broad. These numbers 
have to be doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) Brahmapurohitas, ‘Brahma-chaplains’; length 
of life, i great kalpa ; height, 1 league. (3) Mahd- 
brahmdnas, ‘ Great Brahmas ’ ; length of life, f 
kalpa ; height, league.® 

The common opinion is that there are as many stages as there 
are classes of goefa. But some say that * Brahma has no distinct 
abode ; only in the middle of the puroM'fa-heaven there is a high 
storeyed tower, and this is the abode of Brahma.* Every trance- 
heaven has a Mng, ministers, and people (Beal, Catena, p. 96 ; 
cf. Aiiguttara, ii. 126, where Brahmakayika [life, 1 kalpa) is the 
general name of the gods of the first trance). Contrast with this 
Dlgha, i. 216 : the retinue of the great Brahma does not know 
‘ where, why, whence Brahm5> is.* This text is not familiar with 
puroMtas, On the other hand, according to A,K. V., the Kash- 
mirians do not distinguish the purohitas from the great Brahmas. 
It will be noted that this plural, ‘great Brahmas,* is strange, 
because there cannot be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahma. But the early texts, 
when mentioning several ‘prwnomens* of different Brahmas, 
probably believed to belong to different cosmoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the way for this new idea. On 
different classes of Brahmas, see below, § 9. 

(ii.) Second-trance heavens. — (l) Pamttdhhas 
(‘Limited splendour’); length of life, 2 halpas \ 
height, 2 leagues. These figures are doubled for 
the next five classes. (2) Apramdndhhas, ‘Im- 

1 Mentioned in Sarhyutta, i. 146, 155. The Lalitavistara 
(p. 150) draws a distinction between okdyikas and opdrsadyas 

^ 2 According to Kalpadruma, Feer (AMG v. 635) says 266, i,e 
double the height of the heaven of the paranirrmtavaiavartins. 

3 We give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A,K. V. * The first gods of the rupa-YfOtld are i yojana in 
height ; another yojana must he added for the following 
classes, and one must double from the parlttdbhas.* As regards 
the length of life, the Pali sources have for these three classes 
and 1 kalpa (Vibhahga, p. 424 ; Warren, p. 290). The text 
quoted in the commentary to Kathdvatthu, xi. 6, however, 
assigns a kalpa to the brahmakdyikas \ but, according to 
Buddhaghosa, it refers to a kappekadesa, i,€, a portion of a 
kalpa. The AbhidhatTnakoia has 1, Xj kalpa (see Feer, 
AMG V. 635); hut its commentary, the Vydkhyd, maintains 
that kalpa must be taken to mean i kalpa, therefore i, i, f. 
It refers to a large kalpa ; but, according to the Kalpadruma, 
the length of life in the rSpa-world extends from a small kalpa 
(V'ff of a large kalpa) to 16 small kalpas. 
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measurable splendour/ (3) ^bhdsvarcts {Ab?uxs- 
sara), ‘ Radiant/ ^ 

(iii.) Third-trance heavens. — (1) Farlttctiu- 
hhasy ‘Limited beauty/ (2) ApramanaiubhaSy 
‘ Immeasurable beauty/ (3) SubhaJcrtsnas [Suhha- 
hinha, wrongly Suhhakinna), ‘ Complete beauty’;® 
length of life, 64 JcalpaSy i.e, until the return of the 
destruction of the cosmos by wind (see Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist], voL L p. 188); height, 64 
leagues. 

(iv. ) Fourth-trance heavens. — (l) Anabhrakas 
(‘Cloudless’); 125 kalpccs and leagues (not 128, 
which would be double that of the Suhhahrtsnas ) ; 
these numbers are doubled for the following 
classes, (2) PtcnyaprasavaSy ‘Merit-bom’ (Tib. 
hsod~na 7 ns-skyes)y or perhaps ‘ Merit-begetting’ (?). 

(3) BrkatphaLas {Vehapphalcbs)^ ‘Abundant fruit.’ ® 

(4) _(S) bear the generic name of ^uddhavasay 

‘ Pure abode/ whence ^uddhdvdsikasy Suddhdvd- 
sakayikasy ‘inhabitants of the Pure abodes. ’ ^ (4) 

Avrhas {Avihas), ‘Effortless’ (?).® (5) Atapas 

{atappa=^atdpya)y ‘No heat/ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
Sudrias {Sudassa), ‘ Beautiful.’ (7) SudaHana 
{Sitdassin)y ‘Well-seeing.’ (8) AkanisthaSy ‘Sub- 
lime’ ( = ‘ not youngest,’ ‘ not smallest’), also called 
(or subordinated to) Aghanisthas, ‘at the end 
(nistka) of the compact’ {agha), i.e. ‘ at the top or 
the end of the material world ’ ; ® length of life, 
16,000 kalpas ; height, 16,000 leagues. 

The total number of ‘ places * or * stages ’ in the rilpa- world, 
therefore, is seventeen, according to the AbhidkarmaJcoia (iii. 
2) ; the Kashmirians suppress one of them (see above, p- 136^). 
The Pali tradition of Aohtdharma counts only sixteen ; it has 
neither the Anabhrakas nor the PunyaprasavaSy but it adds 
the AmThjfLasattvas i^dev<xSy * unconscious beings,’ ‘ gods *) as 
follows : Four-th truLNce. — (1) Asailflasattas, (2) VehapphalaSy 
(3) Pure abodes, five in number. [In later documents, f in 
Abhidhammatthasayhgrahay v. 2-6, 10, tr. Warren, Buddhismy 
p. 289, the Asaflnasattas come after the Veha^halas ; and the 
same arrangement occurs in Northern texts, viz, Lahtavistara, 
p. 150, Dharr/iasaAgrahay § 128 ; Beal, p. 85 (according to Dir- 
ghdgama ?), which add the Asarhjflasattvas to the list of the 
Koia.} 7 

Lastly, certain sources place the heaven of 
Mahamahesvara, the Great Lord, Siva, above the 
Akanisthas — a non-Buddhist idea borrowed from 

1 ^bhassara appears in several early texts, not as the name 
of the third category of the second trance, but (1) as the general 
name of the gods of the first rank (SaThyuttay i. 114) above 
Brahma (cf. the gods ‘of beyond’ [taduttari] in Afiguttara, iii. 
287); see, e.g., JJlghay i. 17; Aiiguttara, iv. 89, v. 60. During 
the period of chaos the future Buddha dwells among the 
Abhassaras (see art. Ages op the World [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 
190, on the Buddhist Genesis) ; and (2) as the general name 
of the gods of the second trance In Afigutiara, iL 127 OUe, 
2 kalpas). 

2 (General name of the go<te of the third trance in Aiiguttaray 
ii. 127 (life, 4 kalpas). In ii. 231 this expression means ‘ com- 
pletely happy ’ ; but iuhha is taken to mean * beauty ' in A,K. V. 
266a ; Warren translates it ‘lustrous.’ 

S General name of the gods of the fourth trance in Aiiguttara, 
iL 128 (life, 500_jbafpas). 

4 Sarhyuttay L 26 ; Majjhima, i. 82. A future Buddha is never 
re-bom in these heavens, which are reserved for the Andgd’ 
minSt saints who obtain nirvdxLa without being re-born in the 
world of men (A.K.V. 207b : JPTS, 1905, p. 102). 

5 Tibetan mi-che-ba, ‘not great* (from a^hat); Chinese, 
according to Beal, * without heat,’ and, according to Eitel, * no 
thought.’ These gods are named in SarhyuttaXS6j60; DigkayiLBO. 

6 Lahtamstara, 44, 13 (ni^thagatd^ chd kanC^fhdi cha ) ; 
Mahdvyutpatti, § 161 ; Beal, p. 86, n. 10 ; Wogihara, Asanga^ 
Bodhisattvabhumiy Leipzig, 1908, p. 18, who quotes A.K.V. 
Akanm^ia ajycsthay * neither the youngest nor the oldest,’ is an 
epithet of the Maruts (Rigveday v. 69. 6, v. 60. 6). The Akan<4- 
%has are the most distinguished gods, poTiltatara (Dighay iL 
286). References to these gods are comparatively rare in the 
ancient texts. The /S’aThj/wtta uses the phrase ‘UddAarfisota . . . 
akanitXhagdTniriy ‘ mounting . . . going to the akanii^tha.* 

7 It should be noticed that the Vxbhafiga (p. 426) attributes 
the same length of life (500 kalpas) to the Asa-flfLasattas and to 
the Vehapphalas; and Beal (p. 95), followmg the Vibhd?d 
(Sarvastivadin), explains that the heaven of the Unconscious 
(uke the world of Brahma) is inhabited by heretics. By all 
other reports, it is similar to that of the Bfhatphalas. We 
^y, therefore, believe tjiat the Asanijnin heaven does not 

apparate region, bhumz ox pradsia, and understand why 
the Abhtdharrriakoia is not concerned with it in its nomencla- 
ture <^_the heavens of the rwpa- world On the Unconscious, see 
Mp. i. 28 ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 41 note, ii. 66* 

KcUhavatthu, iii. 11. » » , 


Hinduism {Mahavyutpattiy § 161 ; Triglotte, 53 ; 
Remusab, Fo-koue-kiy p. 146).^ 

We shall now venture to make some more or less hypothetical 
remarks on the origin and development of this theological cos- 
mology. It is probable that Brahma was at first regarded as 
the greatest god (see Digha, i. 222, ii. 210), and his name has 
remamed attached to the r22pa-world(see, s.g.. Index s.v. ‘ Visud- 
dhimagga,’ Warren-Lanman, Buddhism in Translations y Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1909, SubhakitTbhabrahmalokay etc., and even 
Rupdrupabrahmalokay material and immaterial Brahma-world). 
Scholars have established a hierarchy of beings according to 
vijftdnasthiti (position [?] of intellect) {Digha, ii. 69, cf. A'figut- 
tara, iv. 40) : (1) Brahmakdyika, (2) Abhassara, (3) Subhakixihay 
and, according to the trance {Ailguttara, ii. 126), ... (4) Vehap> 
phala, for which the camlogues of ‘ abodes of beings ’ (sattvd^ 
vdsa) have (Afiguttara, iv. 401), . . . Asaflflasatta. On the 
other hand, Majjhima, L 2, enumerates Prajapati, Brahma, 
Abhassara, Subhakinha, Vehapphala, and Abhibhu. To get a 
scheme very near the classical (scholastic) scheme, the classes 
of Abha and Subha had to be formed in imitation of the classes 
of Brahma (pdr^adya, purohita) ; and this is what we find in 
M.ajjhima, iii. 102 : Parittabha, Appamanabha, Abhassara, 
Parittasubha, etc- The Vehapphalaa of Majjhima, i 2, are kept, 
and in place of the Abhibhus are put four categories : Aviha 
. . - Akanittha. But Digha, ii. 52, adds the fifth category, 
Sudassi (Sudar^ana). It is possible, therefore, to follow to a 
certain point the scholastic work which has amalgamated 
separate traditions and speculations ; from^ an epithet Uke 
dbhdsvara a class of gods was made, and in the end three 
classes and three heavens were deduced from it. 

8. Immaterial sphere {arupadhatUy arupya). — 
There are two views on the drupya. According 
to the first, which keeps to the letter of the canoni- 
cal texts,® the drupya is not part of the receptacle- 
world; it contains only ‘spiritual’ beings, free 
from matter, disembodied intellects {vijndna)y 
consisting in thought {sarind^naya). When the 
transmigrating vijndnas are re-born (if we may say 
so) into this category, they create the intellectual 
apparatus {ndman) for themselves, but do not 
accumulate matter (rupa)y or organs of know- 
ledge {saddyatana). 

Instead of ‘ places,’ the drupya presents four 
‘aspects’ {dkdra)y according to the state of the 
pure intelligences which constitute it. There are 
(1) the realm of the infinity of space [dka^dnanty- 
dyatana)y (2) the realm of the infinity of intellect 
{vijndna% (3) the realm of nothingness {akmichani' 
ydyatana), and (4) the realm of neither conscious- 
ness (or notion) nor not-consciousness (naivasam- 
jndndsamjndyatana)^ according to the kind of 
meditation in which the mind finds itself absorbed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘great 

kalpas 

The first three realms are vijndnasthitis ® {Dlghay 
ii. 69; AnguttarUy iv, 40), ‘meditations on which 
intellect \pijndna) dwells {sthiti) ’ — an intellect 
which has in this world been absorbed in one of 
the meditations, ‘ space is infinite,’ ‘ intellect is in- 
finite,’ ® ‘ there is nothing,’ and finds itself, fot 
countless centuries, in the same meditation- —and 
vijndnasthitis only, for intellect is disincarnated 
and without any relations to matter {rupa). Like 
the Asahjiidsattvasy ‘ Unconscious,’ the fourth 
‘realm’ is not a vijndnasthitiy but a sattvdvdsa, 
‘dwelling-place of beings,’ or an dyatana, ‘ place,’ 
for it does not include attachment to (or dwelling 
of intellect upon) any kind of existence, being 
established on an absolute indiflterence {upeksd). 

1 See also Lalitavistara, p, 4, L 12, 6. 12, 42. 12, 112. 3, etc. 

2 This IS the orthodox theory (Vibhanga, pp. 13S, 419 ; Kathd- 
vatthu, viii, 8 ; Ahhxdharmakoia, lii. S, with comm. 224 a, 
254 a, Chandrakirti’s PaflchaskaTidhaprakarana). 

8 This IS the * summit of existence ' (bhavdgra). It will be 
seen (Waddell, Lamaism, p. 85, and art. Adibuddiia, vol. i. p. 
94b, inaccurate) that the Akan^habhavana has been placed 
above the immaterial heavens to serve as a dwelling-place for 
Adibuddha. 

4 The numbers are already given in Anguttara, L 267, but 
there they refer to kalpas without the epithet ‘great.’ 

® See Childers, Diet. p. 679 ; Dialogues, ii. 66. 

6 It is very diflScult to form an exact idea of these meditations 
or concentrations (samdpatti), especially of the second. Is it 
the same as the contemplation of ‘ the invisible, infinite thought ’ 
(vifl%dxba) of Majjhima, i. 329 ?_ This would be a doctrine similar 
to the Vedanta and the Yogachdra. See Compendium {PTS, 
1910), p. 64. It is well known that these ‘ concentrations ’ are 
given by Buddhist tradition as previous to Sakyamuni (e.g. 
Majjhima, 1. 164 ; Warren, p. 335). 
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But we must not regard the double negation 
‘neither consciousness . . . ’ as an absolute negation 
of consciousness ; thought {chitta) and its derivatives 
{cha%tta) remain, although in a very attenuated 
state. ^ In fact, if thought happened to cease in 
these immaterial existences, the result would be 
nirvana ; and we know {Ahguttara, i. 267) that 
‘ non-converted ’ persons {prthagjana) may reach 
them without being worthy of nirvana^ without 
being free from the danger of falling back again 
into hell or among the pretas. 

Several schools maintain the existence of ‘matter* in the 
‘ Immaterial World.’ This refers to a ‘ fine or attenuated form 
of matter,* according to the MahdsdbThghikas^ but such that it 
includes the five kinds of perceptible knowledge (vijfLdna- 
kayas)."^ The syllable d of drupya^ ‘ formlessness ’ (which is the 
VTddhiy initial emphasis, of the abstract word derived from 
drupa^ ‘formless’), is explained as a diminutive (l§adarthe). 
An argument in favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
{vxjndiia) needs a material support (d^raya), and this support 
must be the special ‘matter’ called hxdayavastu, * heart-thing’ 
(according to the A.K. V. the opinion of the Tamraparyij’^as, i.e. 
the Buddhists of Taprobane, the Sinhalese).^ Another argument 
is that, according to the formula of ‘ dependent origination * 
name (intellectu^ data) and matter (fupa) proceed from 
vijndna.* 

9. Cosmic systems, chiliocosms. — It is possible 
that the most ancient Buddhist cosmology did not 
imagine anything but the ‘small universe,’ the 
chakravdla properly speaking ; but, in documents 
which appear to he very archaic (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe we know of the teaching of 
the Buddha), the notion of the infinity of the 
world is stated — from which arises that of the 
existence of other universes {lokadhdtu) or cha- 
kravdlas similar to ours;® and in the Ahguttara 
(i. 227) we find great combinations of ‘thousands 
of universes,’ which will remain the basis of the 
‘great cosmology,’ if we may thus express it, 
namely ; (1) A system of a tnousand universes, 
‘small chiliocosm,’ sahasst chulamkd lokadhdtUy^ 
or sahassadhd loJca {ib, v, 59) ; (2) a system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘ small chUiocosms ’ ; 
this is the ‘ middle chiliocosm,’ dvisahas^ majjhi- 
mikd lokadhdtu ( * two-thousandth middle uni- 
verse ’) ; and (3) a system of a thousand million 
universes, ‘ great chiliocosm,’ or ‘ three-thousandth 
great- thousandth universe,’ tisahassl mahdsahassl 
lokadhdtu,** 

1 8ee[KathdvatthUt iiL 12 ; Beal, Catena^ p. 91 ; C. A. F. Rhj^a 
Davids, Buddh, Psych, p. 74 f . ; Sarhgitisutta (Digha^ xxxiii.), 
in Burnouf, Lotus^ p. 809 ; Ailguttara, v. 7, 318. 

3 See Beal, Catena, pp. 92, 104 : Wassilieff, Buddhismus, 1860, 
p. 237 (261). 

3 See A.K.V. (Bum. 28t>), cited in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 613 (cf. 
Walleser, Phil. Grundlage des alteren Buddhismics, Heidelberg, 
1904, p. 106). On the hadayavatthu, ‘ basis ’ or * site,* of the 
sensorium commune (mancts), see O. A. F, Rhys Davids, op. cit. 
p. 129, note ; cf- p. 173 and index ; J PTS, 1884, p. 28 ; Visud- 
dhimagga, JPTS, 1891, p. 124, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
669 ; the r61e of the heart in the ancient Hindu philosophy is 
well known (Bohtlingk-Roth, s.v. ‘ Dhatu,' p. 934^), 

* Kathdvatthu, viu. 8 ; cf. Warren, Buddhism, p. 178, 1. 16, 
and see also Sarhyutta, iii. 63. 

5 The BTdhmaxicf‘S admit the infinity of the world upwards and 
sideways (see Pailchavirhsabrdhmav^a, xviii. 6, 2, in Hopkins, 
‘Gods and Saints of the Great Brahmapa,’ Trans. Connecticut 
Acad. XV- 26, July 1909). The theory that the world is infinite 
across, and finite in upward and downward directions, is con- 
demned in Dxgha, i. 23 (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 36; see 
Agnosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 224,^, note). A tradition 
which was long in being attested (Atthasdlini, § 374, quoted in 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, wanting in the ‘ Chapter of the Fours * 
of the AxXguttara, as Rhys Davids remarks, loc. cit.) states that 
four things are infinite : space, the number of universes, the 
number of living beings, and the wisdom of a Buddha. 

^ Lokadhdtu, masc. in Mahdvastu, i. 40, 7, and Sik^dsa- 
muchchaya, p. 246 ; fern, in Pali, Mahdvastu, u. 300, 16, 
KaruTTirdpurbdaTlka, p. 4, etc. The word sukhavati, ‘the 
happy’ (see’ Blbst, Abode of the [Bud.], vol. ii. p. 688^), must 
be understood as sukhavati lokadhdtu, ‘ the happy world,’ and 
not as sukhavati hhumx, ‘ the happy earth or storey.’ 

7 The Skr. forms in Mahdvyutpattx, § 153, Bodhicharydvatd- 
rapailjxkd, ad ii. 14 ; scihasrai chud'^ko lokadhatuli / dvisdhasro 
madhyamo . . . ; trisdhasramahdsdhasro. . . . There are variants 
in Mahdvastu and elsewhere (trisdhasrd . . .). See Lefnaann, 
LaUtavistara ubersetzt,_ Berlin, 1874, p 208. Chudika, chulika 
(Pali-Piakrit chula, chu{a, ‘ small,’ cf Skr. k^ulla) is traced to 
chudd, ‘top,* ‘ crest ’ (tuft left on the head after tonsure), but 
see ‘Saddhar7napuv><Ut>rika, p. 327 (k^udrakalokadhdtu). 


The traditional meaning of the words dvisahassU, tisakas^, 
seems to be quite clear. The Ahguttara says that the dvisahassi 
= 1000 sahassi, and the tisahassl = IQQO dvzsahasst. Dui and ti 
are exponents, not multipliers. We find lOUO, lOUO^, lOutP. 
Schmidt's interpretation, *das grosse Tausend der 3000 Welten,’ 
is wrong ; and ICoppen {Buddhistivus, ii. 337) is also inexact, if 
we can trust the Ahguttara and the Abhidharmakoia. But it 
must be remembered that the universes appear grouped in 
triads in order to form the hell of ‘ iniramundane darkness ’ — 
which justifies the number 3000. But in the multiplication of 
1000 by 1000 there are other differences which strike scholars : 
‘ The holy words of Buddha cannot be in disagreement ; how 
is it then that there are so many differences in the accounts 
found in the sutras and treatises (Abhidharmatdstras)^ For 
instance, in regard to the number of mountains called Sumeru 
(there is a Meru is each smaU umverse, chakravdla [see above, 
p. 131]), if we rely on the Agamas (=Pali nikdya, ‘canonic 
collection*) and the Ko^a, each great chiliocosm has one 
thousand million, whereas the Suvar^aprabhdsa and the 
Avatarhsaka (Great Vehicle) say there are only ten millions. 
Then with regard to the various measurements and the contra- 
dictory statements relating to the number of the rwpa-heavens,i 
how are these differences to be accounted for ? *2 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
these multiplications of universes and on account 
of theories on the more or less complete destruc- 
tions of the world, the following arrangement has 
been imagined : — 

One thousand chakravdlas make a small chihocosm, with 
4000 continents, 1000 Merus, and 1000 heavens of Brahma-gods 
(gods of the first trance). This small chiliocosm is surrounded 
by a mountain which separates it from the neighbouring 
small chiliocosms ; and there is by way of a roof, so to speak, 
a heaven of gods of the second trance. The middle chiliocosm 
includes 1000 heavens of this second trance, with as many small 
chiliocosms beneath them ; the walls reach up to the third 
trance ; it is covered by a heaven of the third trance. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of this trance, and is 
crowned with a heaven of the fourth. 

The documents which show this superimposing 
do not seem to be very old (Kdppen, i. 236 ; 
B-emnsat, Melanges posthume^, p. 94 ; but Beal, p. 
103, cites the Vibhasd^dstra). The LaUtavistara 
(p. 150) certainly does not know it, for it informs 
us that the great chiliocosm contains a thousand 
million (100 kotis) heavens of each kind. 

We must point out a certain number of cosmic multiplications 
which are independent of and probably previous to the chilio- 
cosmic Concepcion; e.g. Mahdvagga, L 6, 31 iJdtaka, i. 63), 
ayarh dasasahassd lokadhdtu (where the reference is to 10,000 
worlds and not to lOOO^o worlds); Digha, ii. 139, where the 
ods of ten universes {dasdsu lokadhdtusu) gather together to 
e present at the death of the Buddha. There are different 
kinds of Brahma-gods; in Digha, ii. 261, Mahabrahma, ‘the 
great Brahma,’ reigns over 1000 Brahma-worlds ; Majjhima, m. 
101, distinguishes between a Sahasso brahma, * thousandth 
Brahma,’ governing a sahasst lokadhdtu (cf. Ahguttara, i. 277), 
a Dvisahasso . . . and a Dasasahasso (10,000th - Brahma), 
governing a dasasahassi lokadhdtu (cf. Saihyutta, i. 146). See 
Visuddhvmagga, xui. (Warren, p. 321 ; S. Hardy, Manual, p. 2i; 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 363) on the three ‘fields’ or ‘domains’ 
(k§etra) of a Buddha : ‘ Birth-domain (janmaO) comprises 10,000 
worlds ; all tremble at different moments in the life of a Buddha 
(cf. M ahdvagga, L 6, 31). Authority -domain (djild) comprises a 
hundred thousand times ten millions of worlds (=100 great 
chiliocosms); over all extends the protecting power of the 
“formulae of protection” (the so-called parittas) given by the 
Buddha. Knowledge-domain (jndna^) is without limit.' The 
Mahdvastu mentions a buddhak^etra equal to 61 great chilio- 
cosms, and an upak^etra equal to 244 great chiliocosms (i. 121, 
cf. pp. xxxii and 471, and iii. 341). In the later literature 
* great chiliocosm ’ and buddhak^etra are, as a rule, synonymous 
(cf. Ahguttara, i. 228). 

The chiliocosm did not satisfy the Buddhist 
imagination. The Mahdvastu (1. 122) and the 
Mahay dnasutras consider that the number of 
chiliocosms, or ‘ fields of Buddha,’ is infinite in 
every direction (e.g. Lotus, xi. ; SBE xxi. 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dozen, names of 
these ‘ great universes ’ (e. g. Karundpundarlka) ; 
and in the Avataihsaka we get a systematic ar- 
rangement of these chiliocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fragrant Ocean, which carries an 
infinite number of world-germs (Jiokabija [^]); from it there 
issue lotuses infinite in number — very far removed, indeed, 
from each other. From each of these lotuses is born a universe 
(great chiliocosm), above which (separated by whirlwinds) 
there are three, then five, and so on up to the twentieth tier, 
where there are 39 great chiliocosms. We are not told whether 
this development of a ‘ world-germ ’ is in the form of a tranche 
or of a fan, or whether it is to be understood as an inverted 

1 The text says ariipa -heavens. This must be a mistake (see 
above, p. 136). 

2 Shou-lun, tr- in Beal, Catena, p. 103. 
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pyramid (1, 3^, 52, . . . 392). But, on the other hand, we learn 
that the universe in which we are, the Sahalokadhdtv,,^ forms j 
part of the thirteenth stage, and constitutes the ‘ field ’ of the 
Buddha Vairochana (see art. Adibdddha, vol. i- p. 99a> note 11), 
and that, on the same level at the same stage, in the extreme 
west, is the blessed universe of the Buddha Amitabha, the 
where a kcitpa of our universe is equal to a day and 
a mgriL (see art. Blest, Aboob of the [Buddhist], I'oL iL p. 
6SSfa).2 

Literature. — See preliminary note 3 on p. 130 f., and p. 131», 
note 4, and works mentioned throughout the article. See also 
the tr. of the Abhidhainmasaytgaha by Shive 2an Aung and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids under the title CompemHuvi of Philo- 
sophy (PTS, London, 1910), the tr. of Digha, ii., by T. W. and 
C- A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ ii. (Oxford, 
1910). Reference must also be made to Mafijugho^aha- 
savajra’s Siddhanta, i. fol. 223-248. 

L. DE LA Vall^ie Poussin. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtic). 
— 'We do not know the ancient Celtic ideas with 
respect to the origin of the world. According to 
Strabo (IV. iv. 4), the Druids, as well as others, 
said that the soul and the world were immortal, 
and that one day fire and water would prevail. On 
the other hand, the Celts of the Adriatic said to 
Alexander : ‘We fear only one thing, and that 
is that the sky may fall on us ’ (Strabo, Vli. iii. 8). 
This belief in the fall of the sky is seen frequently 
in the oaths of Irish epic poetry. In a note on 
the hymn of Ultan (verse 9) mention is made of 
the two pillars of the sky. 

These confused and contradictory ideas do not 
enable us to re-construct Celtic cosmology. It 
would be dangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosnioloCT in the Christian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-called secrets of the bards 
of the Island of Britain, or in the oral traditions 
of Armorican Brittany ; for the elements con- 
tained in these different sources are either foreign or 
modem in origin. See also art. Celts, vol. iii. p. 298. 

Literature. — Roget de Belloguet, JSthnoginie gauloisej 
Paris, 1861-75, iii. 137 ; C, Jullian, Hutoire de la Gatile^ Paris, 
1907, i. 360, ii 126, 175 ; H. Gaidoz in Zeitschnft fur celtisohe 
Phxlologie, 1S97-1901, i. 27 f. DOTTIN. 


COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 

(Chinese). — Chinese theories of cosmogony and 
cosmology may be said to he of comparatively 
modem date. They profess, however, to he based 
on a system which claims an almost immemorial 
antiquity, i.e. the 8 trigrams, which are usually 
attributed to Fu-hsi (2852 B.C.), though somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to their ulti- 
jcate origin. These figures were intended to 
repi-t^wiil the stalks of the milfoil {Ptarmica 
sihirica), which were employed by diviners in close 
association with the lines which were produced on 
the shell of the tortoise, as described in art. Com- 


munion WITH THE Dead (Chinese), vol. iii. p, 73P 
The stalks were divided into longer and shorte 
lengths, and the order in which they were drawi 
anoT disposed, in varying combinations of long an< 
short or ‘ strong ' and ‘ weak’ lines, was interprete< 
1 This expression seems to denote a great chiliocosm, but it i 
certain that its natural meaning should be the small universt 
the chafer avdla in which we live. Saha is an adjective ■ w 
find a fern, form sahd iMahavyutpatti, § 154, 21 ; Divydvaddna 
p. 293, 19 ; Mahdvastu, ii. 379, 21 ; Laiikdvatdra, in Burnoui 
Introduction, p. 596 ; Karu'j^.dpui^ar^a^ p. 119 : Wilson ii 
32 ; and probably Rdjatarafigini, L 172, where A. Stein read 
inaA^, and more rarely the masc. form saha (Triglotte, § 46 am 
mhalokanatha, in Mahdvastu, ii. 385). This expression whic 
has been translated ‘enduring,* ‘ suffering,* or ‘supporting 
(from root mA), is not clear. The Tibetan mi mjed or mjed (se 
Jaschke, (Tib. Diet., London, 1881, p. 174) does not shed any ligb 
on the question, and the designation of Brahma as Sahdmpai 
^ahapati) remams obscure (Burnouf, Introduction, n 594 
Beal, Catena, p. 16 ; Eitel, ECaiidbook, p. 134). 

present sources are R^musat, Melanges posthuTnes x 
96 j Beal, Catena, p. 121. The two authors differ on man 
regards Saha as the name of the whol 
t^rteen^ stage. Between the Saha (centre of this stage) am 
the Sukhavati (veg&rded not as a chiliocosm but as a prmlege. 

^®^* cosmic mountains), there ar 

10,000,OW,(^0 universes. The original source is the Avatayhsak 
;^word which denotes a part of the Chinese canon of the Grea 

I ^ P- Taranatha 

p. o3, and Wasaiheff, Buddhismus, eap. p. 157 [171] f.). 


in accordance with the arbitrary methods which 
prevailed from time to time, but of which the 
details have not been handed down. It may, how- 
ever, safely be assumed that the function^ of the 
trigrams was limited to questions of tribal or 
domestic interest, and that nothing of a theological 
or cosmological character was attached to them. 

The trigrams were arranged in 8 groups thus : 


A new arrangement was invented by Si-peh 
(1231-1135 B.C.), during his two years’ imprison- 
ment at the hands of the ruler of the Yin dynasty, 
and it is probable that to him is also due the 
combination of the original 8 trigrams to form the 
64 hexagrams which are the basis of the Yi-king, 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly known as 
the Book of Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwards canonized as W6n-wang 
(= King W^n), appended to each of the hexagrams 
an explanatory outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to he conveyed by the figure, but his son 
Tan, better known as Chow-kung (Duke of Chow), 
added an analysis, showing how each line of the 
hexagram was to be interpreted so as to contribute 
to the general conclusion which his father had 
established. The deductions of King W6n, with 
the analyses of the Duke of Chow, form the text 
of the Yi-hing. Throughout the 64 chapters of 
the original work there is nothing whatever of a 
cosmological character ; the compilers were entirely 
occupied with political and personal matters, en- 
deavouring to learn from the omens furnished by 
the stalks and their representative symbols the 
probable results of certain courses of conduct 
which were in contemplation. The harmless 
trifling, as it seemed to his jailers, with which 
the prisoner, Si-peh, employed his leisure, was in 
reality a means by which he was able to develop 
his revolutionary schemes without let or hindrance ; 
none hut himself knew the significance attaching 
to the harmless straws with which he amused 
himself ; and when, in course of time, his liberty 
was restored, he was enabled to consummate his 
schemes with complete success. 

A new element is, however, introduced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-Jcing which hear the 
imprimatur of Confucius, though it seems probable 
that only the first and second are properly attri- 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemed inevitable 
that the thought which had been expended upon 
the hexagrams, by sages so eminent as Si-peh and 
his son, could not fail to be of permanent value, 
and that, though the political conditions which 
had first inspired their studies no longer existed, the 
lessons which they contributed might be applied 
with equal value to the troublous circumstances 
of his own times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of 
the Yi-king, frankly acknowledging the difficulty 
he experienced in the interpretation of its cryptic 
phraseology, and in adapting its lessons to his own 
enlarged conception of the scope of the work. 
Later commentators, building upon the theory 
that the three lines of the early trigrams represent 
the three powers — Heaven, Earth, and Man — 
attempt to transfer the lessons of the figures fi’om 
the smaller stage of human affairs to the larger 
theatre of universal Nature. In the Appendixes, 
therefore, we discover, in an ever-ascending scale, 
the application of the hexagrams to the constitution 
and course of Nature, the later chapters furnishing 
some of the material out of which Chu-hsi (Chucius, 
A.D. 1130-1200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now represents modern 
Chinese philosophic thought on the subject. 

A word of explanation may here he necessary in 
order to show the mechanism of the developed 
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system of the Yi-hing. Each trigram bears a dis- 
tmctive name, as well as a local habitation or 
direction, together with a natural affinity, quality, 
etc* Thus the 6th group, as arranged by Si-peh, 
originally the first group according to the earlier 
system, consisting of 3 unbroken or ‘ strong ’ lines, 
is denominated Icien, which means ‘untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and represents Heaven, a sovereign, 
a fatiier, etc. Its locality or direction is north- 
west ; its affinity, ether ; its quality, humidity, etc. 

The hexagrams are formed by the combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also have distinctive names. 
Each line bears a certain relation to the other 
lines ; thus the first or bottom line in the lower 
trigram is related to the first line of the uMer 
trigrain, i.e. to the 4th line of the hexagram. The 
position of the various lines is a most iniportant 
consideration — sometimes a ‘ strong ’ line is found 
in a ‘ weak ^ place, and vice versa, ^ 

An illustration from Legge’s Yi-Tcing {SBEt xvi. 
71) may serve to indicate the method of inter- 
pretation. Th e 7th hexa gram, known as sze, is 

Avritten thus : consisting of the 2 tri- 

grams k'dn ~~~ ' - . representing water, and hw^uTi 
= representing earth, suggesting, by the 
combination, waters collected on the earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of people 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. The 
* strong ’ or undivided line occupies the most im- 
portant place in the inner or lower trigrana, t.e. 
the middle, second only to the middle place in the 
outer, or upper, trigram, which is the paramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘ strong ’ line, 
therefore, occupying a secondary position, must 
stand for the leader of the host | were he to occupy 
the highest position, i,e, the 6th line from the 
bottom— the middle line of the u^er trigram — he 
would represent the sovereign. These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary preconceptions. 

The Duke of Ohow thus interprets the figure : * The first 
line (reckoning from below), divided, shows the host going 
forth according to the rules (for such a movement). If these 
(rules) be not good, there will be evil.’ Legge adds : * The line 
is divided, a weak line in a strong place, not correct ; this 
justifies the caution which follows.’ 

* The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst 
of the hosts. There will be good fortune and no error. The 
king has thrice conveyed to him his charge.’ 

* The third line, divided, shows how the hosts may possibly 
have many commanders ; (in such a case) there will be evil.’ 
Legge explains : ‘ The third place is odd, and should be occupied 
by a strong line, instead of which we have a weak line in it. 
But it IS at the top of the lower trigram, and its subject should 
be in office or activity. There is suggested the idea that its 
subject has vaulted over the second line, and wishes to share 
in the command and honour of him who has been appointed to 
be commander-in-chief. The lesson of the previous line is made 
of none effect. We have a divided authority in the expedition. 
The result can only be evil-’ 

‘ The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat : there 
is no error.’ Legge comments thus ; ‘ The line is also weak, 
and victory cannot be expected *, but in the fourth place a weak 
line is in its correct position, and. its subject will do what is 
right in his circumstances. He will retreat, and a retreat is for 
him the part of wisdom.’ , . ^ - 

" The fifth line, divided, shows birds m the fields, which it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). There will be no error. 
If the oldest son lead the host, and younger men be (also) in 
command, however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
evil.’ Legge interprets the Duke’s findings thus : ‘ We have an 
intimation [in this passage] . . . that only defensive war, or 
war waged by the rightful authority to put down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. “ The birds in the fields ” are emblematic 
of plunderers and invaders, whom it will be well to destroy. 
The fifth line symbolizes the chief authority, but here he is 
weak or humble, and has given all power and authonty to 
execute judgment into the hands of the commander-in-chief, 
who is the oldest son ; and in the subject of line 3 we have an 
example of the younger men who would cause evil if allowed to 
share his power.’ , ^ j, • 

‘The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering 
hiH charges (to the men who have distinguished themselves), 
appointing some to be rulers of States, and others to be chiefs 
of clans. But small men should not be employed (in such 
positions).’ Legge thus comments: ‘The action of the hexa- 
gram has been gone through. The expedition has been con- 
ducted to a successful end. The enemy has been subdued. 


His territories are at the disposal of the conqueror. The 
commander-in-chief has done ins part well. His sovereign, 
“the great ruler,” comes upon the scene, and rewards the 
officers w'ho have been conspicuous by their bravery and skill, 
conferring on them rank and lands. But he is warned to have 
respect m doing so to their moral character. Small men, of 
ordinary or less than ordinary character, may be rewarded 
with riches and certain honours ; but land and the welfare of 
its population should not be given into the hands of any who 
are not equal to the responsibility of such a trust.’ 

To turn now to the main deduction of King 
W^n, of which the above is the detailed explana- 
tion. We find the lessons of the hexagram thus 
expressed : ‘ Sze indicates how {in the age which 
it supposes), with firmness and correctness and 
(a leader of) age and experience, there will he no 
error.’ 

It will he observed, from this example, how the 
character of the lines (whether divided or un- 
divided), their place in the hexagram (whether 
odd or even, e,g» 1, 3, 5 ; or 2, 4, 6), and their 
mutual relation to each other (2 corresponding to 
5, etc.) areaU of great importance in the exposition 
of the lessons they are supposed to convey. The 
mutual relation of the 2 trigrams in each hexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen will serve to show how little there 
is of any cosmological element in the original 
Book of Changes, and how far the modern com- 
mentators have wandered from the intention of 
the compiler and his earliest expositor ; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary forcing of the primitive 
modes of divination, and the introduction of entirely 
new ideas in the Appendixes, that Chucius suc- 
ceeded in building up the system which is attri- 
buted to him, and which has only the slightest 
affinity with the diagrams of King W6n. A rough 
parallel might be established between the diagrams 
and our modem playing cards, in which the calendar 
may be said to be represented, though \\dth no 
cosmological intention, the 4 suits representing the 
4 seasons ; the 13 cards in each suit = the 13 
sidereal months ; the 62 cards = the 52 weeks of 
the year ; the 364 pips (including the value of the 
‘ coat ’ cards) = the days of the year, etc. ; and, as 
the cards are now employed by pretended ‘ fortune- 
tellers ’ as a key to the secrets of human existence, 
so the hexagrams of King W6n came to be applied, 
in course of time, to issues much larger than were 
ever contemplated by their inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modem system was 
Chucius, whose name is pre-eminent amongst the 
philosophers of the Sung school of the 11th and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
were practical philosophers, but Chucius was not 
content to accept the fact of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sufficient for the great teachers 
who preceded him ; he endeavoured to establish a 
systematic theory of the origin of all things, find- 
ing in the Yi-king, as he supposed, a ^oundwork 
for his researches. He was further aided in his 
speculations by Taoistic and Buddhistic sugges- 
tions, as well as by other philosophic concepts 
which may well have reached China by that time, 
and which to an ardent and omnivorous student 
would prove attractive. It is not unlikely that he 
was familiar with Persian and early Christian ideas 
propagated by the Nestorian teachers in the cen- 
turies preceding him. 

It is very important to hear in mind that the 
earliest conception of the Chinese regarding the 
universe was a theological one, while _ the later 
system of Chucius is philosophical ; and it is owing 
to this fact that Chucius found himself involved in 
frequent difficulties in the endeavour to harmonize 
the two. The ancient or theological concept takes 
its starting-point from Shang-ti, or Heaven ; the 
Taoistic or philosophic theory goes no further hack 
than the ‘ Great Extreme ’ ; but Chucius, though 
prof essedly no theologian, appears unable to elimin- 
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ate from his system some traces of the ancient 
conviction that behind all phenomena there is a 
power, variously described as Heaven, the ‘ Con- 
troller,’ the ‘Great Framer’ (or ‘Potter’), etc., 
while he shrank from any suggestion of anthropo- 
morphism, and disclaimed the view that that 
power actively interfered in the afiairs of men. 

As a matter of fact, the theories of Chucius are 
not intended to account for ultimate beginnings ; 
his conception of the present world is that it is but 
one of a long series of similar existences which 
have flourished in turn, and have been corrupted, 
each disappearing eventually from view and giving 
pla^ to a new world. He makes no attempt to 
explain how the primal element came into being, 
but finds his starting-point in^ the theory of the 
existence of a Natural Law which he denominates 
Li (pronounced Lee), and a vital essence which he 
calls KH (pronounced Chee). He does not inquire 
wherein this Law resides, or where this vital 
‘ breath ’ is derived from. The theologian may 
contend for the recognition of a Divine creator or 
framer, but Chucius, though he does not traverse 
the argument, declines to discuss the subject. In 
inquiring, therefore, into the evolution of this 
present world, he finds its material basis in A’f 
(vapour, breath, air, etc.), and its active principle 
in Li — both eternal in their nature, as existing 
before the clock of time began to strike, yet 
admitting of a priority of order in the case of LL 
The alternate action and inaction of ii, in the 
sphere of K^i, produced the positive and negative 
forms, Yang and Yin, variously represented as 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and Earth, Male and 
Female, etc., whose vicissitudes constitute the 
Tao, or Course of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
seasons, the alternations of day and night, etc. 
The Yang and Yin contain the ‘Five elements’ in 
embryo, viz. metal, wood, water, fire, and earth, 
of which water and fire are regarded as the simplest 
forms. Each element possesses a Yang and a Yin 
quality, and all are pervaded by it. As a result 
of the interaction of these two ‘ forms ’ — the Yang 
and the Yin, which are in constant motion — a 
certain amount of ‘sediment’ is precipitated to 
the centre of the whirling mass and becomes 
Earth, whilst the more subtle excreta are flung 
upwards to the outer ring of the circle, and become 
Heaven. Earth remains motionless in the centre, 
whilst the Heavens revolve continually, as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies serve to show. 

The myriad creatures were produced by the 
spontaneous coagulation of the finer essences of 
the five elements in the Yang-Yin, forming a her- 
maphroditic being or pair, which in course of time 
separated and gave birth to the male and female 
species which now constitute the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these theories are from the system of divination 
attributed to King WSn, and it seems inevitable 
that they^ represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose which inspired 
its first exponents. From Chucius’ own words, we 
are led to conclude that the study of the Yi had 
made little progress during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confucius until his 
own time. It seems probable that the later Ap- 
pendixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘Master’ 
himself, belong to a period long posterior, and 
they seem to reflect opinions which began to be 
current only in Chucius’ days. Philosophers such as 
Shao-yung 1011—1077), of whom Chucius says, 
‘From the time of Confucius no one understood 
this (i.e. the relation between the Great Extreme, 
the 8 diagrams, etc.) until Shao explained it,’ and 
Chow Tun-i (a.d. 1017-1073), to whom is attri- 
buted the circular diagram of the Great Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Yi as a vehicle of 


Taoistic ideas, and applied to the ‘strong’ and 
‘weak’ lines of King Wgn the system of Yang 
and Yin, which nowhere appears in the text of the 
Yi, but which is suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the Tao-Te-King ) : 

‘ Tao produced unity ; unity produced duality ; duality pro- 
duced trinity ; and trinity produced the innumerable objects ; 
the innumerable objects, carrying the feminine or shadow 
principle on the one side, and the masculine or sunlight 
principle on the other, created a just harmony by their respect- 
ive clashes of primitive impulse or ether ’ (Parker’s tr.). 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chinese 
cosmogony is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that the ancients were content to accept the fact 
of the universe without abstruse theorizing as to 
its origin and method. The Sung philosophers 
adopted the trilinear figures of the Yi, but devised 
a new diagram of what they called the ‘ Great 
Extreme,’ viz. a circle intended to represent the 
ultimate principle Li, which, in their system, 
indicates tii e limit of philosophical discussion. This 
circle was subdivided thus : 



to illustrate the interaction and constant gyrations 
of the Yang and Yin, i.e. the primal essence, or 
KH in its 2 forms, the motive power in which is 
Li. Another circle represents the K'i as divided 
into its constituent elements, i.e. the five active 
principles — water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 
Sometimes the four seasons are represented. 

From these we may learn that, according to 
Chucius, the world came into existence as a result 
of the operation of Li, or ‘ Natural Law,’ setting 
in motion the Id, or ‘vital essence,’ which, by the 
interaction of its two forms, Yang and Yin, con- 
taining the 5 elements, threw off', in its perpetual 
revolutions, the excreta which coagulated respect- 
ivelv into Heaven, on the outward edge, and Earth, 
in the centre ; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Yin account for the regular succession of day 
and night, the alternate waxing and waning of the 
same being the cause of the four seasons ; and 
that, when the great cycle, calculated as occupying 
&kalpa, or 129,600 years, is accomplished through 
the exhaustion of the Yang element in man, as 
exhibited by moral declension and universal cor- 
ruption, the whole system is resolved into its 
constituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being. 

Man^s place in Nature. — As to the place which 
man occupies in this system, since man is com- 
pounded of the five elements constituting the K' i, or 
vital essence, in which the Li operates, he is 
described as a microcosm — a world in miniature — 
from which it follows that every man has within 
him a ‘spark of the Divine.’ in some men the 
Yang predominates ; in others the Ytn. Of the 
former are the Sages, the great men of past and 
present times ; the latter are represented by the 
‘mean’ men, the dull, the criminal, etc. As in 
the case of Nature, so man has his seasons of spring, 
summer, etc., and his days and nights, and, like 
the world, comes to an end by the exhaustion of 
the KH, or vital breath. His great business, there- 
fore, is to frame and fashion his life so as to live 
in conformity with the Tao, or observed order of 
the universe. ‘No contrariety’ must be his motto. 
By so doing he may attain in time the proud 
distinction of being an associate of Heaven and 
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Earth. As to his future, neither Lao-tze, Con- 
fueius, nor Chucius has anything to say ; probably, 
from the philosophical point of view, death to 
them, though they would not discuss it, meant a 
return to the original chaos, like the universe at 
the end of its cycle of existence ; or, to express it 
in the polite but equivocal phrase of ancient and 
modern days, a ‘return to Heaven.’ 

The philosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illusive for common acceptance, and, during 
the Sung dynasty, the tradition of a ‘ first man ' 
was evolved, ascribing the ancestry of the human 
race to a certain P*an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Lu-she (Mayers’ tr. ) : 

‘ When the g^reat first principle had given birth to the two 
primary forms, and these had produced the four secondary 
figures, the latter underwent transformations and evolutions, 
whence the natural objects depending from their respective 
influences came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forth to rule the world was named P'an-fcw, and he was also 
called the “ Undeveloped and Unenlightened ’* (i.e. the Embryo).* 

This idea is now almost universally accepted by 
Vhe mass of the unlearned in China, and by not a 
few of the scJfiolarly class, being, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of the indefinite theories of the 
Chucian philosophers as to the origin of man. 

The place occupied spiritual beings , — Though 
Confucius and Chucius (16 centuries later) were 
unwilling to enter into the question of spiritual 
existences, and though the latter expressly declared 
the difficulties involved in such a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so frequently to the 
existence of spirits made it necessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Chinese philosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kuei-shen, or spirits, were 
adopted as representing, so to speak, in personal 
form, the activities at work in the changing 
phenomena of Nature ; hut the ancient doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of God, carrying 
out His behests, on the analogy of the ofiScers of 
State fulfilling the decrees of the sovereign, sur- 
vives, in a somewhat debased form, in the popular 
opinion which invests the earth and air ^ with a 
numberless host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The place of God . — In the earliest days of which 
we possess any record, Shang-ti, or God, appears 
to have occupied a chief place in the mind of 
China’s rulers, hut at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty (12th cent. B.C. ) we find the terms ‘ Heaven’ 
and ‘ Earth ’ coming into prominence, representing 
the operations of God in Nature and Providence, 
and, as a consequence, Shang-ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
which he seems to have stood vis-d-vis his votaries i 
in the earlier days. Later developments contri- 
buted towards the increasing of this distance, and 
the attitude of Confucius towards metaj)hysical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
chasm. (IJhucius appears to have relegated God to 
a position of infinite remoteness and unknowahle- 
ness, though he did not deny the possibility of 
there being an ultimate ruling power, of whose 
existence individual students must satisfy them- 
selves ; and he refers to the ‘ Great Eramer,’ the 
‘Hoot of the Great Extreme,’ the ‘Heavenly 
decree which set in motion the primal elements,’ 
etc. His conviction seems to be that God, or the 
‘ Infinite,’ invested the KH, or vital essence, with 
His own Li, or Law, and then allowed the creation 
to develop itself spontaneously. He Himself taking 
no further active share in the affairs of Nature or 
of human life. Such a contention, indeed, was 
directly contrary to the earlier beliefs, and led 
Chucius, un\\ullmgly , into conflict with the received 
opinions. He, however, steadily lefused to discuss 
the matter, and insisted that every man should be 
‘ fully persuaded in his own mind ’ and make his 
own investigations. Here again the agnosticism 


of Chucius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of his fellow-countrymen, that the 
‘ Supreme Ruler ’ interferes actively in the affairs 
of the nation, and sends forth His agents, includ- 
ing spirits and sages, to fulfil His behests. Hence 
it happens that Shang-ti is still worshipped officially 
by the Emperors of China, and Heaven is invoked 
by the mass of the people, whilst the spirits are 
solicited to exert their influence on behalf of 
their petitioners. The theological concept has 
thus survived the philosophical, and, by a strange 
inconsistency, the mateiialism of Confucius and 
Chucius, as represented by the modern Chinese 
literate, is exhibited in a country which, above ail 
others, is remarkable for its active and almost 
frenzied addiction to the propitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

Literature. — L.eg:gre, ‘Yi-king-,* in SBB, vol. xvi. [1882]; 
T. M'Clatchie, tr. of the works of the philosopher Choo- 
foo-tze in The Chinese Repository, xviii. [Shanghai, 1874] ; cf. 
also the literature appended to art. Coxfuciub. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris- 
tian). — I. Early. — The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed by questions of cosmogony. 
They had come into a heritage, whereby they 
had grown up into the current Palestinian- Jewish 
ideas of the origin and constitution of the world. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world and the 
whole realm of Nature from the purely religious 
standpoint. ‘ In the beginning God ’ (Gn 1^) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, who had ‘ measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the^ earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. ... It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. ... I 
am Jahweh, and there is none else. ... I form 
the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil. I, Jahweh, do all these things’ (Is 
4012-23 455-7), Psalms 8 and 104 express the same 
idea of the sole, beneficent creatorship of God, and 
in Psalms 33 and 148 creation by the spoken word 
is confidently expressed. The Rook of Job is like- 
wise pervaded hy this belief, and tbe same is true 
of Pr 822-31. These seem to have been the primary 
sources from which the early Christians drew their 
conception of the material cosmos and God’s rela- 
tion to it. This simple religious view found free 
expression in their prayers : ‘ O Lord, thou that 
didst make the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is ’ (Ac 42-^). _ And Jesus had 
expressed His faith in the same direct and simple 
way. To Him God was ‘ Lord of heaven and 
earth’ (Mt 1125), ‘ maketh his sun to rise on 

the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust ’ (Mt 5^®). His heavenly Father also 
feeds the birds of the heavens, and clothes the 
grass of the fields (Mt The disciples, like 

their Master, were absorbed in the thought of the 
loving care of God, and His gracious provision for 
all His creatures. ‘In him,’ says St. Paul, ‘we 
live, and move, and have our being’ (Ac I72®). ^ 

But the profound and enduiing impression which 
Jesus made upon His followers soon constrained 
them to associate Him with the Father in the 
work of creation. It was He who had brought 
redemption from sin, and given them a glad new 
sense of sonship with God. But Lordship in the 
spiritual world must and did ultimately involve 
equal Lordship in the material world and m the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. This idea was 
early expressed hy St. Paul, who says : ‘ To us 
there is one God, the Father, of whom are aU 
thin gs, and we unto him ; and one Lord, Jesus 
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Christ, through -whoni are all things, and we 
through him ' (1 Co 8®) ; ‘ for in him [the Son] \yere 
all things created . . . things visible and things 
invisible . . . and he is before all things, and in 
him all things consist^ (Col 1^®^* ; cL He 1^'*). ‘ By 

faith we understand,’ says the author of the Ep. to 
the Hebrews, ‘ that the worlds have been framed by 
the word {pift^an) of God’ (He 11^). ‘ In the begin- 

ning was the Logos,’ says St. John, ‘ and the ■ 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God . . . 
all things were made by him ’ (Jn 1^"® ; cf. Hev 4^^). 
The specific use of the word Logos by the Fourth 
Evangelist completed and confirmed a development 
which had been in progress for several decades, by 
which J esus as the Son was definitely classed with 
God the Father, and associated with Him in the 
creation and government of both the visible and 
the invisible world. It also tended to reconcile 
and adjust the Christian faith to the late Jewish 
development of the concept ‘ wisdom ’ (Pr 8, Sir 24, 
Wis 8, and the like) and the current Hellenistic 
idea of the Logos (Book of Wisdom, Philo Judaeus, 
and the like). Christian cosmology henceforth 
was definitely related to the Person of Christ. 

But the tragic fate which overtook Jesus, and 
His own utterances concerning the machinations 
of the ‘ prince of this world,’ together with His 
teachings regarding His ‘ return,’ and the ‘ day of 
judgment,’ and the ‘last things,’ made a deep and 
solemn impression upon His disciples. Everything 
seemed to constrain them to believe in the presence 
of an opposing Satanic power in the universe (Ac 5, 
8, 13 ; Hev 2^^ and oft.). St. Paul speaks of the 
* lawless one ’ . . . whose ‘ coming is according to 
the working of Satan ’ (2 Th 2®^* ) ; he declares that 
the ‘whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’ (Ro 8^^), and that ‘our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places ’ (Eph 
6^^). The Book of Revelation attempts to describe 
this great world-drama, this duel between good 
and evil, and the final triumph of the ‘ Lamb that 
hath been slain.’ In this more or less incoherent 
and dualistic view of things, we have the out- 
cropping of Babylonian and Persian ideas, which 
for several generations had been occxmying a large 
place in Jewish thought (see Test, Twelve Patri’- 
archs^ Bk, of Jubilees ^ Bk, of Enoch, Assump. of 
Moses ; cf. Mt 41^- 12^- IS^^, Jn 8^^ 12^^ Ac 
2 Co Eph 2= 6^«, Ja 4L 1 P 5®, He 1 Jn 3«, 

and oft.). Christian cosmology, accordingly, be- 
comes profoundly affected by the resurgence of 
Bab. -Pers. -Jewish ideas, and takes on a dualistic 
cast. 

The lapse into ‘ sins of the flesh ’ on the part of 
professing Christians, as well as the appalling 
moral corruption of environing paganism, gradually 
led to the conviction that sin has its primal seat in 
‘ the flesh.’ Here, again, we have the outcropping 
of ideas already rife in current Judaism and 
paganism. St. Paul’s teaching was more or less 
infected by the half-assumption of the physical 
basis of sin, and he exhibits a distinct tendency 
toward asceticism (Gal 1 Co 3^®^* Ro 
The whole trend of thought within the Christian 
Church gradually became reactionary and ascetic. 
Some began to withdraw from marital and social 
relations and to ‘flee from the world.’ Asceticism 
entered as a constituent element into Christian 
ethics, and soon coloured the whole view of things, 
giving its character to contemporary cosmology. 
If evil is inherent in matter, or, rather, if matter 
is inherently evil, the question of the creation and 

f overnment of the world by an all- wise and bene- 
cent God becomes seriously complicated. The 
Christians were, as a rule, inclined to emphasize I 


the Genesis story of the ‘ Creation ’ and ‘ Fall,’ and 
thereby to shield (^od from complicity in the intro- 
duction of evil into the universe. But there were 
other and diverse accounts of the origin of the 
cosmos and the entrance of evil into it- 

The Gnostics were not only the ‘ first Christian 
theologians,’ but the first cosmogonists and cos- 
mologists. Indeed, their primary concern was to 
discover and develop a theory of the cosmos which 
should shield the Supreme Being from all com- 
plicity in, or responsibility for, its creation, which 
seemed to them to involve also the production of 
evil. They, accordingly, assumed that the ma- 
terial cosmos arose through the more or less blind 
and perverse activity of the Demiurge, who was far 
removed from the Supreme God and the heavenly 
Pleroma. Although man was created by the Demi- 
urge, he yet received, through ‘ Sophia,’ sparks 
from the Divine nature, and is struggling to get 
free from his material bondage. Ascetic discipline 
is, accordingly, one of the means by which the 
Gnostic is to overcome ‘ sin in the flesh,’ and secure 
salvation. Another means is the rational revela- 
tion which the Logos made to the world when He 
became manifest in thc3 Christ. The ‘ prince of 
this world’ must be overthrown by the Supreme 
God, who has sent His Son to rescue men from 
their bondage to evil ( = In all these Gnostic 

views we have but the exaggeration or perversion 
of ideas that were then present in current Christian 
thought, and which had come as a heritage from 
Judaism and environing paganism. In other 
words. Gnosticism (g.-y.) was but an aberrant form 
of the Christian faith, and its crude and fantastic 
cosmologies were, after all, only abortive efforts to 
solve the riddle of the universe in a supposedly 
Christian fashion. The cosmic views of the Gnostics 
persisted in modified forms in Neo-Platonism {q.v,) 
and in Manichseism {q.v.). 

The Apologists, contemporaries of the Gnostics, 
fell back, as a rule, upon the simple ‘ Creation ’ 
and ‘Fall’ stories of Genesis, and thereby escaped 
the worst excesses. They also made ample use of 
the Platonic-Stoic-Philonian Logos idea, and em- 
phasized the media torship of the Logos in the 
work of creation. They were likewise surcharged 
with a belief in demons and opposing Satanic 
powers, but they looked forward to the destruction 
of the material cosmos and the overthrow of all 
hostile forces. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras 
speak of God as having fashioned the world out of 
formless material [iSKyj), but Theophilus declares 
that God created all things ex nihilo oCk bvrojv). 
Each based his assumption upon Gn 2^^* (Justin, 
Apol, i. 10, 20, 59, 67 ; Athenag. Apol. for Christ. 
15 ; Theophilus, Autol. i. 6, 7, 10, ii. 4, 6, 10 ; cf. 
Tatian, Addr. to Greeks, 5 and 12 ; Aristides, 
Apol. 1 and 4). The Apologists, as a rule, thought 
of evil as inherent in matter, and accordingly were 
inclined towards asceticism ; but they preserved, to 
a degree, the simpler religious view of Apostolic 
times, which they derived mainly from the OT. 

Irenseus and Tertullian, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
and Hippolytus reject the Gnostic theory of the 
creation of the world by the Demiurge, and 
emphasize the function of the Logos-Son in the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. The NT 
writings are now quoted as authoritative Scrip- 
ture, but the OT is also heavily drawn upon to 
explain God’s relation to the cosmos. But, as was 
to be expected, these men were ‘ children of their 
own times,’ although seeking to pass on a heritage. 
Some of the earlier crudities were retained, espe- 
cially the belief in evil as somehow inherent in 
material things. With some slight aberrations, 
the Church Fathers of the 3rd cent, were true to 
the unformulated cosmology of the OT and NT, 
coloured by the speculations of the Apologists 
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(Iren. c. Hos,r, i. hi. 6, x. 1 f., xxii. 1, li. x. and xi., 
V. xviii. ; Tert. adv. Herin. 29-34 and 45, adv. 
Prax. 19, adv, Marc. i. 15 and 16 ; Clem. Alex. 
Str. vi. 16 ; Origen, de Prin. , Prsef . , I. ii. , II. i. hi. 
ix.. III. V., c. Cels. vi. 49-61, Com. in Joh. i. 17 and 
22 ; Hippol. Phil. i. If., c. Noet. 9-14; cf. Arnob. 
adv. Gent. ii. 58 ; Lacbant. Div. Inst. ii. 10, vii. 5 ; 
Symh. Apostol.). 

The iNicene Fathers make no distinct advance 
upon the cosmology of their predecessors. Athan- 
asius refutes the heathen views of the origin and 
constitution of the universe (c. Gent. 6, 7, 29, 
35-40), and emphasizes the co-operation of the Son 
in the work of creation (c. Arianos^ i. 22, 29, ii. 21). 
Eusebius, in his Prcep. Evar^.^ describes the cos- 
mologies of the Phcenicians, Egyptians, and Greeks 
(i. 6-11), and later expamds the Creation-story of 
the Hebrews, quoting, in confirmation of his own 
views, from Philo, Origen, Dionysius Alex., Maxi- 
mus, Plato, and others (vii. 10-22, vih. 13 f., xi. 
29-38, xiv. 23). Plato he assumes to have derived 
his knowledge of the creation and constitution of 
the universe from Moses. Eusebius then sets 
forth the teaching of the Stoics and Neo-Platonists 
by extended quotations, testing always by the 
Genesis story. The standard exposition of Gn 1 
and 2 meets us in Basil’s Hexaemeron. But the 
treatment here is homiletical and fervently re- 
ligious. In this we are reminded of the early 
Christian view of things (NT ; Clem. Bom. 20 and 
33 ; Herm. Past. Vis, i. 3, 4, iii. 4, 1 ; Didache^ 3 
and 10). 

Augustine has only incidental allusions to cos- 
mology, but is chiefly interested in defending the 
Creator from complicity in the origin of evil._ This | 
he does by assuming that sin has its principal 
seat in the will. Kebellion against God on the 
part of both angels and men was the beginning of 
sin and the cause of ^ all our woes, with loss of 
Eden’ (Con/, vii. 5-7, 9, 15-20, xii. 7, 8, 12, 15-29, de 
Civ. Dei, xi. 4, 6-23, xii. 10-15). The eschatological 
element, which was so prominent in Apostolic 
times, has practically disappeared in Augustine. 
It began to wane at the opening of the 2nd cent., 
and diminished as the Church became established 
in the Empire and set about to conquer the world. 
In other respects the cosmological elements remain 
in about the same proportions. 

The picture which the early Christians made for 
themselves of the cosmos and its related parts is 
not easily portrayed. The earth is, of course, 
central in their universe, and is surrounded and 
sustained from beneath by the chaotic watery 
abyss. Above is the firmament, which supports 
the heavens as a fixed vault, furnishing a path for 
the sun and all the planets. Beyond and above 
the firmament are the fixed stars, and all the hosts 
of heaven. The waters above the firmament are 
separated by it from the waters beneath, and serve 
as a fountain to refresh the earth with timely 
showers. Sheol, or Hades, was placed beneath the 
earth, and served as the prison-house, or waiting- 
place, for departed spirits. The cosmos as a whole 
was conceived as having been created for the sake 
of man and the heavenly intelligences, and as ruled 
over in wisdom and righteousness. It reveals the 
glory of God, and interprets His majesty and 
eternal Divinity. 

Literaturr.— E. W. M611er, Gcsch. der Kosmol. in dcT gnech. 
Kirche, Halle, 1860 ; R. B. Kubel, * Zur ethischen Lehre vom 
Kosmos und Askese/ in Neue Kir chi. Zeitschr. i. (1890) 100 f. ; 
E. Zeller, Philos, der <?r.5, Leipzig-, 1892 f , iii. ; A. Harnack, 
Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr. 1894-99, ii. 202 f.,247f. ; F. Katten- 
busch. Das apostol. Symib., Leipzig, 1900, ii 616 f., 622 f., etc ; 
C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Mod Qeog., London, 1897, i. 273 f. ; 
HD B, art. * Cosmogony PRB 3, artt. ‘ Schopfung ' and * Welt ; 
Vacant, Diet, de Thiol. Oath., Pans, 1906, art. ‘ Creation.* 

E. K. Mitchell. 

2. Mediaeval and modern. — In the period from 
the fall of the Boman Empire to the 10th cent. 


there was little thought upon these subjects. The 
leaders of the Church were content to follow the 
teachings of the b'athers, and Augustine’s inter- 
pretation of the formation of the world w’as accepted 
without question. The first one to depart from 
the accepted belief, or to try to explain it in a 
philosophical way, was John Scotus Erigena. In 
his study of the writings of Dionysius he became 
acquainted with Neo-Platonic ideas, and he tried 
to apply these to the Biblical account of Creation. 
He departed from the views of the Fathers by 
bringing in the theory that all things emanate from 
God. His views are expressed in his book entitled 
Concerning the Division of Nature, including under 
‘ Nature ’ the sum-total of existence. Nature in 
this sense is divided into four species : that w^hich 
creates and is not created ; that which is created 
and creates ; that which is created and does not 
create ; that which neither creates nor is created. 
The first of these — that which creates and is not 
created — is God as the essence, source, and sub- 
stance of all things, the one Being who truly 
exists. Erigena’s view is pantheistic, in that he 
teaches that God created the w-orld out of His owm 
essence. He held to an all-including unity be- 
cause God is all. It was easy for him to reconcile 
his apparent pantheism with the teaching of 
the Church, by saying that the Divine essence 
was the nothing out of which the world was 
created. 

Through the Middle Ages the Schoolmen gave 
little attention to the subject of Creation. They 
were content to accept the views which had been 
handed down to them, and those who failed to 
do this were sure to come into conflict with the 
Church authorities. It was agreed that the xmi- 
verse came into being and was sustained and 

f overned by the Divine will. Whether the six 
ays of Creation were days of twenty-four hours 
each was open to some discussion ; but two points 
must be agreed to by the orthodox, viz. that the 
universe was created out of nothing, and that it 
was not from eternity, but had a beginning in 
time. The most profound thinker on this subject 
in the mediaeval period was Anselm of Canterbury, 
who modified the traditional views by the intro- 
duction of Platonic ideas. He explains {Monolog. 
ix.) the meaning of the expression ex nihilo by 
saying that there is no way by which anything can 
be made by another unless it previously exists in 
the mind of the one making it. Before creation 
things existed eternally, from God and in God, as 
ideas. They did not exist as individuals, but in 
the sense that God foresaw and predestined that 
they would he made. They were in the Divine 
mind as an example, similitude, or rule of what 
was to be made. Before the making of the uni- 
verse it was in the thought of the Supreme Being, 
but no material existed out of which it was to 
be made. Yet it was not nothing in its relation 
to the reason of the One making. By reasoning 
in this way Anselm is able to reconcile his philo- 
sophical views with the accepted interpretation of 
the account given in Genesis. There is one pas- 
sage {Cur Deus Homo, i. 18) in which he implies 
that perhaps the six days of Creation were different 
from the days with which we are acquainted. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses the subject at consider- 
able length, but adds little to the current views. 
He accepts the Biblical cosmology admitting that 
there is room for a difference of oxjinion about the 
six days. Like Albertus Ma^us, he teaches that 
Creation was a miracle which cannot be com- 
prehended by the natural reason. He believed 
that it was not possible to demonstrate that 
matter was not eternal, deprecating the efforts of 
other men to make the temporal charactei of the 
material universe a matter that could be proven. 
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He taught that it was an article of faith to believe 
that the world was created in time. 

Contemporary with tlie Schoolmen were the 
various heretical sects, differing in some respects 
from the orthodox in tlieir views of the creation 
and government of the world. The most divergent 
from the commonly accepted views were the 
dualistic sects, which at the same time claimed to 
be Christian. They went hy various names, such 
as Cathari, Albigenses, and so on. They seem to 
have gained their heretical views from contact 
with the religions of the East, where dualism was 
very common at the time. In general they held 
that there were two principles, or spirits, or 
creators, which had to do with the making of the 
universe visible and invisible. These two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from eternity, 
though some held that the evil spirit Avas originally 
good and had fallen from his first estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, and the 
maker of all visible Nature. He had created man 
as a physical being, and was the cause of all 
natural phenomena and all disorders in Nature. 
The good spirit was the author of the NT. He 
was also the creator of the human soul, which had 
been captured and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages there arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of these were heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Eckhart, considered themselves orthodox Chris- 
tians, but were unable to escape the suspicion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquinas in his belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the world 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to his 
contemporaries to be pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out of nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in God in the same 
sense that a work of aft exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material form. The exist- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason, God exists in created visible ob- 
jects as their essence. The external world is but 
the reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modem Roman Catholic Church holds to 
the teaching of Aquinas, but allows a difference of 
opinion on unimportant points. What a Roman 
Catholic must believe to-day in regard to cosmology 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Decrees. 
The Council declared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that the substance and essence of God and of all 
things are one and the same ; also in opposition to 
the view that finite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from 
the Divine^ substance, or that the Divine essence 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself became 
all things, or that God is universal or indefinite 
Being, which, hy determining itself, constitutes 
the universality of things. The positive statement 
hy the Council was that God from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the world 
and all things both spiritual and corporeal. 

The Protestant position, as given in the earlier 
creeds, ^ is merely a paraphrase of the cosmology 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states : ‘ It pleased God in the beginning to make 
or cr^te_ out of nothing the world and all things 
therein in the space of six days ’ (iv. 1). The 
Belgic Confession is more explicit; ‘We believe 
that the Father by the Word created of nothing 
the heavens, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving unto every creature 
its being, shape, forms, and several offices to serve 
its creator. ’ ‘We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by His infinite power for the 
service of mankind to the end that man may serve 
His God ’ (Art. xii. ). 


There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Protestantism relating to Christian cosmology 
and cosmogony. V ith the freedom of investiga- 
tion which characterizes modern Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of the older creeds, and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with religion. The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each, but this view has a decreas- 
ing number of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictly 
scientific, and that the statements there found 
correspond in a minute degree to the facts of 
geology. Others consider that the^ account in 
Genesis agrees with the facts only in a general 
way. Others regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The only 
points upon which modem Protestants agree are 
that God is the source of the universe ; that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His will ; and that it is continually under His 
care and control. 

See also art. Creation. 

Literaturi. — Aquinas, Sum. Theol. ; T. Harper, The Meta~ 
physics of the School^ 1879 ; art. ‘ Creation,* in Xnet. de TMol. 
Cath. iii. 2079-2093. See also ‘ Creation ’ in J. Ag-ar Beet, A 
Manual of Theology, 1906 ; W. Adams Brown, Christian Theo- 
logy in Outline, 1907 ; W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian 
Theology, 1898 ; I. A- Dorner, A System of Chr, Doctrine, 
Eng-, tr. 1880-82 ; G. P. Fisher, StsL of Chr. Doctrine, 1896 ; 
C. Harris, Pro Fide, 1905 ; C. Hodge, Systeinatic Theology, 
1872-73 ; W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1889-94 ; H. C. 
Sheldon, A Hist, of Chr. Jboctrine, 1886 ; A. H. Strong, 
Systematic Theology, 1907-9 ; T. B. Strong, A Manual of 
Theology^ 1903. C. M. GEER. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Egyp- 
tian). — We shall here divide this subject into 
three stages : (1) earth-myths, (2) sun-myths, (3) 
theology. 

I. Earth-myths. — The attention of primitive 
man was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature — the earth, the sea, and the 
mists which lay on the land. The most ele- 
mentary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, which 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the same nature as the blue sky — the heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13th cent. B.C., when Semitic influence was 
strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shamaylm (‘heavens^) is masculine, and ^(iddmah 
(‘ earth’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, Ea 
(the deep) and Anu (the sky) are masculine, while 
Damkina (the land) is feminine. The same attri- 
bution is adopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New Zealand mythology. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex of land and sky. 

These elements of land and water were thought 
to have been evolved in the primal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Nu or Nun), when ‘ not yet was 
the heaven, not yet the earth, men were not, not 
yet born were the gods, not yet was death’ 
(Pyramid of Pepy I., 1. 663). 

This idea passed to Hesiod, along with the same sexes as in 
Egypt : 

‘ From chaos were generated Erebos (masc.) and black 
Night (fern.), 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 
Whom she brought forth, having conceived from the em- 
brace of Erebos.* {Theogony, 123 ff.) 

He probably derived it through the Sidonians, who, Damasciua 
asserts, ‘ before all things place Chronos, and Pothos, and 
Omichles. And by a connexion between Pothos and Omichles, 
as the tw'o principles, are generated Aer and Aura ’ This view 
then seems to have prevailed in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The lifting of the watery mists, which are 
seen rising each morning from the Nile, the part- 
ing of them from the earth and the raising of 
them to the sky, was a work variously attributed 
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to Ka (the sun) or Shu (the atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keb or Seh) ; and usually Shu is represented 
upholding Niit over his head. 

Similarly in New Zealand, the earth and heaven clave tog:ether 
in the darkness, and had produced gods and men. The gods 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and insects strives; ‘his head is now firmly 
planted on his mother the earth, his feet he raises up and rests 
against his father the skies, he strains his back and limbs with 
mighty effort. Now are rent apart Rangi and Papa, and with 
cries and groans of woe they shriek aloud. ... It was the fierce 
thrusting of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
they were rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
was the light* (G. Grey, Polynes. Myihol,^ Lond. 1865 [reprint, 
p. S]). 

In Egypt it was similarly assumed that Seb and Nut 
had produced Ra or Shu before they were separated, 

2. Sun-myths. — The genesis of the sun (Ra) is 
variously attributed to Seb and to Nut. Accord- 
ing to one view, Ra was ‘ the egg of the great 
cackler,’ Seh being, by a play on words, equated 
with the goose. In another view, Ra was horn as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
goddess ; and this may be the motive for regarding 
the sky as feminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologic frame of creation came 
forward, was to posit the formation of Ra direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seb and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ra- worshippers, as distinct from 
the older Seb- and Nut-worshippers in the Nile 
valley. Ra came into being ‘while as yet there 
was no heaven, . . . and there was nothing that 
was with him in that place where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand * (Erman, Religion^ p. 26). Ra 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly represents space or air, symbolized 
by an ostrich feather ; Tefnut represents moisture. 
From Shu and Tefnut were born Seb and Nut ; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
mankkpd. 

The heaven was jrsgs-rded as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It on the heavenly ocean 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. To explain the sun’s 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, on which the 
sun sailed as by day. The dead were, on this 
view, considered as joining the boat of Ra, and 
sailing, under his protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3. Theology. — The gods associated with creation 
are many. Khnumu, ‘ the Shaper,’ who shapes 
living things on his potter’s wheel, ‘ created all 
that is, he formed all that exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers ... he fashioned 
men, he made the gods, he was father from the be- 
ginning ... he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
... he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all worms ’ 
(Wiedemann, HDB, vol. v, p. 179^). He is 
figured always with the ram’s head, to signify his 
creative power, and was worshij^ed at the source 
of the Nile — the cataract. Ptah, ‘ the Great 
Artificer,’ the Demiurge, shapes the sun- and 
moon-eggs on his potter’s wheel ; he is the god 
of law and order who created all things by Maat, 
truth or exactness. Osiris ‘ formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds.’ This is the develop- 
ment of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation, A.mon~Ra also, on the ^owth of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
‘the father of the gods, the fashioner of men,’ 
and all other things (see Wiedemann, loc. cU,). 
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Thothy according to Hermopolite legend, when 
in the chaos of Nun, created Seb and Nut by his 
word ; and they were parted asunder at Her- 
mopolis. This creation by the word was the 
highly spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen in the Kore Kosmoii (500 B.C.), where Thoth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anher, ‘ He who goes above,’ 
god of Theni or Girgeh ; and Horus as the sky, 
supported by four pillars who are the four sons of 
Horus. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
been to show the primitive ideas, and the various 
nuclei of thought which were combined. 

liiTKRATTmE. — A. Wiedemann, Relig, of the Anc. Egyptians^ 
Lond. 1897, also his art. in HD By vol. v. pp. 176-197 ; G 
Maspero, Dawn of CivUizationy Eng. tr., Lond. 1894 ; A 
Hrman, HaTidhooh of Egyptian Religiony Eng:, tr., Lond. 1907. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
— Since the word ‘ cosmogony ’ describes the origin 
of the universe by the figure of birth, it suggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a mainly 
oetic and mythological kind. Yet science also 
as its fairy tales, and one who sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, which is contained in the Timceus. If 
this be introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propose, there- 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
poetic cosmogonies, and afterwards with the philo- 
sophical. We shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the case of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them briefly, and 
try to snow the place of each in the history of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

L Foetical COSMOGONIES.— 1 . Homer. — We 
find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosmogonical kind, or, rather, of a 
geogonicai, as all he is concerned about is the 
world in which we live. In II. xiv. 246, Oceanus is 
the father {y^vecn.i) of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 
he is the father, and Tethys the mother. The 
latter name is usually derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogonien, p. 154 n.) from dTjadaiy ‘to suck’ {r'r}6'g=- 
‘ nurse ’). Tethys will then symbolize the suckling 
mother. Earth. But behind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, the goddess Night. 
In H. xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in- 
deed, hut more potent, than Oceanus ; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to offend {ib. 259 fif.). 
Lukas, therefore, follows Damascius (6th cent. 
A.D.), our chief authority on the first principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Night was the supreme geogonicai con- 
ception (Damasc. ireplwpdyrtav dpx^yf C. 124, ed. Kopp, 
1826, p. 382). 

2 . Oldest Orphic cosmogony. — To this head 
Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which 
in various fragmentary notices are directly as- 
cribed to Orpneus. Not the least evidence of their 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer, Eudemus the Peripatetic 
declared, accordingto Damascius (Lc. ), that Orpheus 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydus _(6th 
cent, A.D.) stated that 0:^heus’ three first principles 
were: Night, Earth, Heaven (Loheck, Aglaoph. 
1829, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orpheus, describing Oceanus and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair {Crat, 402 B), while he in- 
forms us in the Timceus (41 A) that Oceanus and 
Tethys were the ofispring of Earth and Heaven. 
As the former statement is expressly referred to 
Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 
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real or fancied authority for the latter. In this 
Orphic cosmogony, it will be seen, Oceanus and 
Tethys are a degree less venerable than in Homer ; 
Earth and Heaven are the older pair. Yet the 
difference is insignificant, and here, as in Homer, 
Night is the supreme conception. According to 
Grnppe {Griech, Quite, etc., 1887, i. 613 f.), the cos- 
mogony of II. xiv. was borrowed from the Orphic. 
But the question of their relation is an extremely 
difficult one, which cannot be discussed here. 

3. Hesiod. — In the introduction to his Theogony, 
Hesiod actually names Earth, Heaven, and Night 
— the reputed Orphic trinity — as the sources of the 
gods (yerses 106-107) ; and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, he is using a familiar and probably 
already ancient formula. But, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proceeds to give us what in fact, 
though not in name, is a cosmogony of his own 
(verses 116-136). Its outline is as follows : In the 
beginning was Chaos, after whom, on the one 
hand, came Gaia and Eros, and, on the other, 
Erebus and Night. Erebus and Night were the 
arents of ^ther (or Light) and Day. Gaia of 
erself produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
might be a cover to her round about, and that she 
might be a secure dwelling-place for the gods ; and 
after him the mountains and seas. Lastly, mating 
with Uranus, she became mother of all the gods, 
except the few who sprang from Erebus and Night. 

At the top, then, of Hesiod*8 cosmogony stands 
Chaos. _ Its meaning has been variously interpreted 
by ancient no leas than by modem commentators. 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Eire, and Space 
(cf. for ref. Lukas, op. cit p. 157 f.). Etymology 
has been appealed to m each case. But no deriva- 
tion seems more probable than that from x® or xa*^ 
(the root of ‘to gape,* xd<r/ta, Lat. 

hisco, hiatus, etc.). Thus we get the meaning of 
Space, and this further accords with the manner in 
wLich Hesiod seems to have arrived at his first 
principle, viz. by abstraction. In pondering the 
origin of the universe, he thinks away one by one 
its various contents, until he reaches Space as 
the final presupposition of all things. As Time 
comes first in the Phoenician cosmogony given by 
Eudemus,^ and, as we shall see, in some Greek 
cosmogonies, so does Space in this of Hesiod. 
Zeller {Pre-Socr. Phil. i. 88 f.) agrees with Lukas 
that Space was Hesiod’s first principle, and that he 
reached it by abstraction, but thinks that Hesiod 
pictured it ' as an immeasurable, waste, and form- 
less mass,’ while Lukas understands by it the mere 
nnlimited void. 

On the next cosmogonical stage we have two 
pairs, of which the first is Gaia and Eros. Gaia is 
Earth, not however as an element, but as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detached about the appearance of Eros. He enters 
the stage with the others, but seems to perform no 
rdle. But the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. He is the soul of all the imions 
here recorded. He is the Eros, not of art, but of 
early local cult like that at Thespise (Paus. ix. 
27. 1). who was life and love in one, and was taken 
over by the Orphics (cf. Gomperz, Gr. Thinkers, 
i. 89, and, for the connexion of Eros with the 
Orphics, J. Harrison, Pro^ey. to Gr. Pelig. ch. xii.). 
^^e are not told how Gaia and Eros came into 
symbolize matter and spirit, 
but they are not derived from Chaos as a higher 
ruling principle of the cosmogony 
IS not that of cause and effect, but that of sequence 
in time. TV e only hear that Gaia and Eros came 
afterwards (^Tretra). And the same is doubtless 
true of the second pair, Erebus and Night. They 
are said to have come Xc£eos, but the iK may be 
merely local (Space being referred to), or temporal, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Eros, Erebus; and 


Night occupy together the second cosmogonica' 
stage. 

A step further removed from Chaos are iEthei 
and Day, who are children of Erebus and Night. 
So the unrelieved darkness ^ves place to the suc- 
cession of night and day. Earth also at this stage 
gives birth to Heaven, that he may shield her 
with his vault, to the mountains also and the seas : 
and then, when all is ready for their reception. 
Earth and Heaven become the parents of the gods. 

In Hesiod’s cosmogony there is no real attempt 
to explain the causes of things. But it has, accord- 
ing to Lukas, two elements of speculative worth — 
the conception of purpose in creation (the pro- 
vision of a safe home for the gods), and the far- 
reaching abstraction by which the poet goes back 
to Space, and then step by step reconstructs the 
world. 

Passing by Acusilaus, a prose chronicler of the 6th 
cent., and, like Hesiod, a native of Bceotia, whose 
cosmogony, contained in Damascius, resembles 
Hesiod’s, and has also a marked Orphic colouring 
(Lukas, op. cit. pp. 162-163), we come next to — 

4. Pherecydes. — He was a native of Syros, but 
lived at Athens at the court of Pisistratus (6th 
cent. B.C.). At Athens ^ he founded an Orphic 
community, though how far he was the disciple 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines we are hardly 
able to say ’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 86). His own work 
has been lost, but numerous notices, which have 
come down to us from ancient times, and which 
relate to various parts of his cosmogony, enable us 
to ^ form, though with reserve on some disputed 
points, a tolerably full as well as reliable estimate 
of his system. According to both Damascius (c. 
124, ed. Kopp, p. 384) and Diog, Laert. (i. 119), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
principles — Zas (=Zeus), Chronos, and Chthonia 
(or Cnthon). At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is probably best regarded 
as a purely spiritual principle (so, e.g., Arist, Met. 
xiv. 4, 1091a, and many moderns, but cf. e.g. Zeller, 

I op. cit. i. 91), so far as mind was consciously dis- 
tinguished from matter at that early date. The 
spiritual interpretation is confirmed by the state- 
ment of Proclus (5th cent. A.D.) — which at the same 
time presents a new and interesting phase of the 
cosmogony — that the Zeus of Pherecydes changed 
himself into Eros when he meant to create the 
world {Tim. 155). Zeus as such, therefore, stands 
outside the world ; he is the principle of supreme 
might. Chronos, the second member of the trinity, 
naturally denotes the Time, in which everything 
happens, and occupies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod’s cosmogony. Lastly, Chthonia 
must be taken to mean either primary matter 
(Lukas, op. cit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomperz, 
op. cit. i. 88). 

Some of the ancients asserted that water was Pherecydes’ first 
principle ; but this conflicts not only with Diog-. Laert- but with 
the more detailed account of the cosmog’ony g’lven in Damascius. 

A full discussion of this obscure and difficult question will be 
found in Lukas, op. dt. pp. 168-170, or Zeller, op. cit. 1 . 93-94 n. 

As regards the relation of the three princix)les to 
one another, Damascius implies that Zeus was in 
some sense first ; but his exposition is purely N eo- 
Platonic. It is safer, therefore, to trust the more 
objective Diogenes, according to whom the three 
first principles of Pherecydes were alike eternal 
{^crav det). 

The cosmogony begins when Chronos produces 
from his seed Eire, Air, and Water, who then in 
turn beget the five families of the gods. Thus gods 
and elements alike are the offspring of Time. And 
now Zens-Eros plans to create the world. But at 
this stage, according to Max. Tyrius (Dissert, xxix. 
p. 304, ed. Davis ; cf . also Celsus ap. Origen c. Cels. 
vi. 42, et al. ), a fearful conflict intervenes betwixt 
Cronos (not to be confused with Chronos) and the 
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dragon Ophionens for the lordship of Nature. 
Only when Cronos wins and the dragon is cast into 
the sea can Zeus set al>t?ut his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity, — there is no Cronos 
before him. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Pherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of Byblus states (op. Eus. Frcep. Ev. i. 10, 33), he 
borrowed it from the Phoenicians. In any case the 
meaning is clear : before the ordered world, the | 
k6(tixo^, can be established, a victory must be won 
over the forces of disorder. 

The final stage is related by Clem. Alex. {Strom. 
vi. 621 A) : ‘ Pherecydes the Syrian says : Zas 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and broiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean’s dwellings.’ Again he 
speaks {ib. 642 A) of ‘ the winged oak and the em- 
broidered mantle that rests upon it.’ The * winged 
oak ’ is no doubt ‘ the earth floating freely in space ’ 
— a conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op. cit. i. 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

Points of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Pherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere- 
cydes marks an advance. In the first place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is a more spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer- 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogony. The 
four elements are named before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Pherecydes does not work the suggestion out. On 
the other hand, he clearly treated Eros (Love) as a 
eosmical principle, and one cannot but suspect that, 
if his whole work had reached us, we should have 
found that Zeus-Erosused the elements as materials 
for his creative task. 

Damascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, p. 385) gives a frag- 
ment of a cosmogony by the Cretan Epimenides 
(c. 600 B.C.). In this cosmogony we meet for the 
first time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 
World-Egg. But it is little more than mentioned, 
and so we shall pass at once to give some account 
of the later Orphic cosmogonies, in which it plays 
a prominent part. 

5. Later Orphic cosmogonies. — In a former 
section we dealt with certain thoughts about the 
origin of the world which were ascribed to 
Orpheus, but here we are dealing with entire 
systems. They are highly mystical and panthe- 
istic, and, though fanciful and ^otesque, are most 
naturally referred to a period of religious and 
philosophical syncretism. Hence some critics like 
Zeller {op. cit. i. 100 ff.) refuse to regard any of 
them as earlier than the 1st or 2nd cent. B.c. 
Others, however, assign a much earlier date to the 
one which Damascius tells us was contained in 
the current ^ Rhapsodies,’ and which he describes as 
the usual Orphic theology. Thus O. Gruppe (in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’) argues strongly, but 
cautiously, in favour of the view that it was formed 
in the 6th cent. B.C. on the basis of a still earlier 
Orphic myth. To this system we now turn our 
attention. 

(1) Ehapsodist cosmogony . — This includes what 
the Orphics taught both about the Divine nature 
and about its relation to the world. The fullest 
account of the former is contained in Damascius 
(c. 123, ed. Kopp, p. 380). He must, indeed, be 
used with caution, owing to his Neo-Platonic bias. 
Lukas points this out, but thinks he may be trusted 
for the number, sequence, and names of his first 
principles. In this he seems to go too far, but, 
if we combine all that is essential in Damascius 
with what we learn from other sources, especially 
Orphic fragments (for which cf. Gruppe, l.c. p. 
1139), we reach the following result, which will be 


found in essential agreement with what, for ex- 
ample, is contained in Zeller {op. cit. i. 104) or in 
Gruppe (in Roscher, s.v. * Phanes ’). At the summit 
of the system stands Chronos (Time). Next come 
iEther( bright, fiery substance, cf. ‘ Stoic cosmogony ’ 
below) and Chaos (Space). Lukas observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 
principle, while Space receives that which arises in 
Time (but cf. Zeller, l.c.). After .iEther and Chaos 
comes the Egg, which is viewed sometimes as the 
offspring of Chronos and ^Ether (fr. 53), sometimes 
as that of ZEther and Chaos (Proclus, Tim. i. 138). 
In either case it springs from .Ether, and is thus, 
as Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Damascius else- 
where describes it as dpyrjcpeov, ‘ silver- white.’ And 
it deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the li^t of heaven, but because from 
it, as we shall see, Phanes, the light of the world, 
roceeded. Finally, there issues from the Egg the 
rst Orphic god. Damascius, who favours trinities, 
calls him Phanes-Ericapseus-Metis, which is gene- 
rally interpreted * Light, Life-giver, Counsel,’ But, 
above all, he is Phanes, ‘ Light,’ who becomes at 
will the light of reason, the nght of life, and — for 
he is also Eros — the light of love. As first-born of 
the gods he is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in these conceptions. But Phanes was 
also ‘ polymorphic, a beast-mystery god,’ a creature 
monstrous and grotesque, as in the fragment quoted 
by Proclus {Tim. ii. 130) : 

' Heads had he many, 

Head of a ram, a bull, a snake, and a bright-eyed lion ' 

(J. Harrison, op. cit. p. 651). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Divine 
nature. It had one feature which, according to 
Lukas, gave ^eculative value to the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This is the effort to explain the origin 
of life. While many cosmogonies begin with a 
Divine being, the Orphic sees in his God the 
last stage in the evolution of life out of the life- 
less. 

We have next to consider Phanes’ relation to 
the world. He had in him all the forces, or 
(TTripf^ara, out of which it sprang. Hence, though 
he was sometimes called its creator, he was 

f enerally thought of as having given it birth. 

’he idea took the form of a theogony, in which 
the successive dynasties of gods represent the 
successive stages in the evolution of the world. 
In this process, part of the god became the world’s 
life ; with the other he withdrew as sun into the 
heavens, where only Night could look on him, 
while his splendour amazed the other gods. But 
when Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, but 
thus also Zeus became the sum of all things. ^ He 
became Phanes (see next section), and from him a 
new race of gods, a new world, sprang. In his 
son, Dionysos, the god of the mysteries, Phanes 
was born again. Like Phanes, Zeus became the 
I world — Z€i>s KCipaXi], fxicra’a. Aids d' iK rrdvra. 

T^TVKrai (fr. 123), — but, like Phanes also, he dwelt 
apart, for his mind was the ether (Gruppe, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’ and ‘Phanes’; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Orpheus ’ ; Zeller, op. cit. p. 104 f . ; 
J. Adam, Eelig. Teachers of Greece, p. 95 f. ; 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 518 ff. ; fr. 120 ff.). 

The story of the swallowing of Phanes has 
usually been explained as a device to^ recover for 
Zeus his ancient dignity as source of life — for had 
he not long ago devoured Metis and borne Athene? 
This could be done by showing that he swallowed 
Phanes who was also Metis. But Gruppe sees in 
the story a different motive. It was to depict 
the periodical renewal of the universe, which he 
regards as the ground thought of the Rhapsodist 
cosmogony. This was a feature of Stoic cosmo- 
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gony (see below) to which the Orphic doctrine has 
other points of resemblance — especially its pan- 
theistic materialism, and its view" of ^-Ether as the 
principle of Divine life. On the whole, it is 
difficult not to believe that there was a close 
connexion between the two cosmogonies, on which- 
ever side the borrowing lies. 

(2) Th& cosmogony of Ri&ronymus and Hellanicus. 
— From the E-hapsodist theogony, Damascius passes 
to one which he describes as ij /card *l€pu}vvjj.op 
<p€poij,4v7) Kal ^'SlWdviKov. It is uncertain, and cannot 
be here discussed, whether it was known to 
Hellanicus of Lesbos in the 5th cent. B.C., or was 
published under his name by Hieronymus in one of 
the later pre-Christian centuries. It was generally 
Orphic in character, but differed, as Damascius 
indicates, from the current Orphic theology. We 
cannot, indeed, be sure as to its precise form. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that we find in Athena- 
goras (2nd cent. A.D.) what is evidently a different 
version of the same original doctrine. The 
differences will be afterwards mentioned. Mean- 
time we shall notice briefly the main points in 
Damascius’ version. 

At the head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, but — Water and Slime. 
Out of these springs Chronos. This does not mean 
that Time is not viewed as an active first principle, 
but only that it is more concrete. Here Time is 
viewed as force — force which presupposes matter 
to work on. The Orphic imagination runs riot in 
depicting this force. Chronos is a winged dragon 
with the heads of a hull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a god. He is Chronos-Herakles 
• i^anke - Adrasteia. Herakles betokens his 
might, Ananke his necessity, Adrasteia his inevit- 
ability. Next, Chronos produces .Ether, Chaos, 
and Erebus. We met .Ether and Chaos in the 
E-hapsodist cosmogony, hut here they follow after 
primary matter, and so Ether is more grossly 
conceived as humid (v&repos). In the same way 
Erebus is misty {6fj.fx\Qdes), Lastly, in the midst 
of the vaporous space, with its mingled light and 
gloom, Chronos produced an Egg {(phv iy 4 vP 7 )(r€p), 
This naturally implies that it partook of the sub- 
stance with which space was filled. It was, there- 
fore, formed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of the Ehapsodist cosmogony. Thus also we are 
told that it had within it the seed of male and 
female, and likewise of all manner of things with- 
out life. For this very reason it better deserves 
to be called a W orld-Egg. But it is not an Egg of 
Light. ^ And, l^tly, we have the same contrast in 
the Divine Being, the Maker and Euler of the 
world, who issues from the Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesque form he resembles the first-born 
God of the other cosmogony. But he has lost his 
title of Phanes, the god of light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Pan. 

As compared with the current Orphic doctrine, 
that just examined is marked by a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and spirit it is less dis- 
tinctively Greek, In some points, indeed, it closely 
resembles the Phoenician cosmogony, and Zeller 
maintains that its author borrowed directly from 
that source {op, cit. i. 102-3 n. ; but, on the other 
side, cf. Gruppe, in Eoscher, s,v. ‘Orpheus/ 
p. 1141). ^ 


Orphic doctrine, Athenagoras, who was 
^nristian, no doubt selected the cosmogony of Hellanicus an 
Hieronymus because he saw most in it to condemn. But whi 
Bpecially concerns us is the form m which he presented it- Th 
juries begins with Water and Slime, and out of these Chrono; 
Herakles IS evolved. But here the resemblance to Damascii 
ceases, go inention is made of iEther, Chaos, and Erebui 
hn ^ grigantic egg, which breaks int 

hal\ es, of wjich the upper forms the heaven, and the lower th 
7 ® conception there is clearly no elemer 

blvnnH value. The egg has no special significanc 

bejond its shape. On the other hand, in the cosmogonic 


described by Damascius, the World-Egg is an expression of the 
profound thought that the universe is an organism, gradually 
formed from an original germ, m obedience to the same law 
which governs every living thing. 

(3) Before leaving the Orphic cosmogonies proper, 
we may briefly notice three others of minor im- 
portance. {a) The first and the best known is that 
of Apollonius Rhodi us (3rd cent. B.C.), who in the 
Argonauiica (i. 494 ff*.) puts into the^ mouth of 
Orpheus some verses describing the origin of the 
world. Here the separation of the four elements 
is ascribed to the action of Discord — an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empedocles. The legend 
of Ophioneus and Chronos, which was used by 
Pherecydes (see above), is introduced in a some- 
what different and, judging by internal evidence, 
less authentic form (cf. Gomperz, op. cit. i. 91). 
(5) Alexander of Aphrodisias (3rd cent. A.D.) gives 
us the following series ; Chaos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus. This, it will be seen, resembles the 
older rather than the later form of Orphic cosmo- 
^nies. (c) Lastly, the author of the Clementine 
\ Recognitions (X. xvii.) gives a brief summary of 
Orphic doctrine. Some of the first princijjles, 
notably the Egg and Phanetas, remind us of the 
Ehapsodist cosmogony, hut the account as a whole 
is less coherent, and strikes one as probably less 
accurate, than that of Damascius. 

6. Aristophanes. — In one famous passage {Av. 
693 ffl) Aristophanes depicts the origin of the 
universe. In the beginning were Chaos, Night, 
Erebus, and Tartarus. Into the bosom of Erebus, 
Night laid a wind-born egg {virrjvip-i>op ip6v) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Eros sprang, gleam- 
ing with golden wings. Eros blended all things 
together, and from their union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of the gods were born. J. 
Harrison {op. cit. p. 626) calls the passage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orphism.’ And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Eoscher, s.v. ‘ Orpheus,’ p. 1121) main- 
tains that the gold -winged Eros springing from the 
egg was part of the oldest Orphic doctrine. But 
some details in the passage remind us of other 
cosmogonies, especially that of Hesiod (cf. Lukas, 
op. cit. p. 196). 

The ‘ theologians,’ as Aristotle calls those whose 
doctrines we have been consideiing, represent a 
perfectly distinct phase of Greek thought. ‘ Their 
mind was less scientific than that of the “ physio- 
logists.” They made a far keener demand for a 
vivid representation of the origin and development 
of the world’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 85). Nor were 
they satisfied with the current mythology. Its 
tales were perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague. And so they sought to 
fill up its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Gomperz has striven to show (yp. cit. i. 92-97) that various 
features in the Greek cosmogonies — the World-Egg, the two- 
fold nature of the Orphic godhead, in which the male and 
female attributes were umted, and the important position 
occupied by Chronos as the Time-principle— were ultimately 
derived from Babylon, although the two former had probably 
their direct source in Egypt, but a discussion of this question 
would carry us beyond our present limits. 

11. Philosophical cosmogonies. — The cosmo- 
gonies we have examined, though not without 
elements of speculative value, are essentially hypo- 
thetical in character ; those to which we now turn 
represent the effort to explain the world on philo- 
sophical principles, and in each case from a 
distinct philosophical point of view. For this very 
reason, however, they cannot be pioperly under- 
stood or appreciated apart from the general move- 
ment of Greek thought. This, therefore, we must 
also try veiy briefly to indicate. 

I. Early Ionian philosophers. — The earliest 
Greek philosophers were natives of Ionia in Asia 
Minor. Beginning with Thales, who flourished at 
Miletus about 600 B.C., they each sought to ex]jlain 
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the universe from a single, and that a material 
first principle. They discussed more or less fully 
the nature of the changes which the primary 
matter underwent, but the ultimate cause of the 
movement, by which the world in all its parts was 
formed out of material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immediate successors had 
little or nothing to say. The reason was that they 
regarded the cause as inherent in the nature of 
matter itself (Gomperz, op. cit, i. 56). This was also 
true of Heraclitus of Ephesus (c. 500 B.C.) : to him 
also matter was ‘ organically alive ’ {ih. p. 66 ). But 
a great step in the history of Greek speculation is 
marked by his doctrine of the Logos^ by which he 
gave expression to the thought that the world- 
forming process must be guided by Intelligence. 
He taught, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Eire ; but, as he 
assigned to the latter the attribute of reason, he 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side was Fire, and 
Fire viewed on its spiritual side was the Logos 
(J. Adam, op, cit. p. 224). Here, then, a first 
principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and rational, and it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after- 
wards reared- But before that time the great 
thinkers of Greece had sought to show that the 
world was framed by God as at once a rational and 
non-material Being, and Heraclitus at least paved 
the way for that conception when he endowed his 
First Cause with the attribute of reason. 

2 . The first Greek philosopher who traced the 
world to a non -material agency was Empedocles 
(c. 450 B.O.). He did this in his doctrine of the 
four elements, whose movements were determined 
by the twofold agency of Love andDiscord ( J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 245). But a far more important step in 
the direction of idealism was taken by Anaxagoras, 
who, though born rather earlier than Empedocles, 
probably had the work of the latter before him 
when he wrote {ih. p. 254). According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who first pointed to the real 
cause of the movement by which the world was 
formed. This cause he named Nous, or Reason, to 
which also he seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existence {ib. p. 371). 

3 . Plato. — ^Though Anaxagoras did not make 
much use of his ^eat conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. Especially it brought into clear 
view the opposition between matter and spirit. 
The opposition may not be absolute, but it was 
naturally the distinction between the two w’hich 
first occupied the attention of philosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Plato’s Dialectic. But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con- 
cerned. If the First Cause was purely immaterial, 
how could He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world ? In this question and the answer to it 
lies the chief significance of the cosmogony which 
Plato has set before us in the Timceus : 

Even apart from much that does not strictly belong to it, 
the cosmogony of the TimcRxis is intricate, but here it will be 
enough to consider its main ideas. For a fuller exposition and 
discussion the reader may be referred to Jowett's Plato^ vol. iiL, 
or to Adam, op. cit. p. 360 ff . 

God formed the world out of a material so in- 
tractable that it could not be completely moulded 
to His will. But He introduced into the primary 
substance ‘as many proportions as it was possible 
for it to receive’ {Tim. 69 B). The stubborn 
power, which thus resists the Creator, Plato calls 
‘ Necessity.’ It is the root of evil in the world, 
and, as it will not wholly yield to God, ‘the 
Creator in Plato is still subject to a remnant of 
Necessity which he cannot wholly overcome’ 
(Jowett, Plato i hi. 391). 

In forming the world, God gave it a Body and 
also a Soul. ( 1 ) The body. On certain portions of 


S rimary matter, which was formless and chaotic, 
rod imprinted various mathematical * forms ’ and 
‘numbers’ {Tim. 53 B). Thus arose the four 
elements of which the body of the universe wras 
composed. The idea of a Divine mathematician, 
in wnich Pythagorean influence is plainly visible, 
runs through the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God is 
always playing the mathematician {6eb^ del yew/jie- 
Tpei). (2) The soul. Plato describes the elements 
of which the World-Soul was composed, but his 
account is highly metaphysical, and need not 
detain us here. It is enough to examine its 
attributes. Of these the first is Motion. It is 
manifested in the movements of the planets 
{Tim. 36 D), but it has other aspects, not directly 
referred to in the Timceus, which are important 
in estimating fche nature of the World-Soul. 
According to the Laws (x. 896 A), the essential 
uality of soul is self-movement. Further,^ the 
oul is the cause of movement in other things, 
and by movement {Klyrjc is) Plato understood every 
kind of change {ib., Fhcedrus, 245 C). The 
World-Soul, therefore, is the cause, not onl^r of 
locomotion, but also of ‘ separation and combina- 
tion, growth, decay, and dissolution’ (J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 368). The second attribute is Intelli- 
gence. It is here to be taken in the widest sense, 
for we are given to understand that the World- 
Soul apprehends not only ideas, but sensible reali- 
ties, and such as lie between the two {ih. p. 369 f,). 
On the other hand, ‘the World-Soul, as described 
in the Timceus, has nothing analogous to the 
principles of anger and desire . . . which, accord- 
ing to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of the human soul ’ {ib, p. 370). Plato 
speaks of the World- Soul as created. In what 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex- 
plains, but there can be little doubt that he thought 
of an emanational process. Such is the view of 
the writer just quoted, who thus su m s up the 
cosmogonical process : ‘ At the beginning of Time, 
God created the Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, and inhabited the body which he 
redeemed from chaos by imprinting mathematical 
forms on primordial matter’ {ib. p. 373). 

The universe, thus formed of body and soul, is 
described as elKdiv roO Tronp-ov, fj.ovoyev’fi^, ‘ image of 
its Creator, only-begotten.’ Thus it is related to 
Him as son to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
Bebs alcBrjrSs, OT ‘perceivable god’ {Tim. 92 C). On 
the other hand, the Creator is a Being mysteriously 
remote, ‘ hard to discover ’ {ib. 28 C), who, when 
He had made the world, ‘ abode in his own nature ’ 
{ib. 42 E). 

We may now see how the Platonic cosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistic 
principles. Since God as pure thought could have 
no contact with matter, Plato was obliged to assume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
separate from God Himself. Hence the separate 
existence of the mathematical forms imprinted on 
matter, and especially of the World-Soul incor- 
porated within it- It is from this point of^ view 
that Caird describes the World-Soul as ‘a kind of 
bridge to connect two terms which it is impossible 
really to unite ’ {Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Phil. ii. 266). 

4 . Although Aristotle {q.v.') efiectually criticized 
the theory of ‘ Ideas,’ which Plato held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his own doctrine was funda- 
mentally dualistic, as appears from his view of the 
Divine life as an energy of self-contemplation. 
But after his time Greek thought swung round to 
the opposite pole. Abandoning the dualism by 
which mind and matter, subject and object, were 
opposed to each other as mutually exclusive re- 
i edities, it sought to explain the world by means of 
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a single principle. This men sought where they 
felt s^est of finding it, in their own subjective 
experience. Thus they hoped for a certainty which 
they could never have about an object with whose 
appearances only they were acquainted. It may 
be added that the subjective trend in philosophy 
was part of a general movement affecting the last 
epoch of Greek national life, from Alexander the 
Great onwards (Schwegler, Hist, of FhU. pp. 120- 
122). Now, the subjective life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and spiritual, the other individual 
and material. It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that the Epicureans based both their ethical 
and their physical theories. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, appealed in their Ethics to man’s rational 
nature, while in their Physics they derived the 
world from a material principle (for the reason of 
apparent inconsistency, see Schwegler, op. cit. 
p. 125). It will be seen that in their use of a single 
principle the Stoics and Epicureans returned to 
the point from which philosophy had diverged after 
the time of Heraclitus, but, as B. D. Hicks re- 
marks (art. ‘ Stoics,’ vaEBr'^'^), ‘until dualism had 
been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it 
was impossible that monism (or at any rate material- 
istic monism) should be definitely and consciously 
maintained,’ Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
had what may be called a materialistic cosmogony, 
but that of the Stoics is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

5. Stoic cosmogony. — The Stoic first principle 
was akin to the Fire of Heraclitus, but of a subtler 
nature — a fiery breath {'irvevfjjx) or ether {aW'qp). 
But in a more important respect it differed from 
Heraclitus’ first principle. For the Stoic primary 
substance was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. Viewed in relation to the 
actual world, it is thus described by B. D. Hicks 
(loc. cit.) : 

* Before there was heaven or earth, there was primitive sub- 
stance or Pneuma, the everlasting presupposition of particular 
things. This is the totality of all existence ; out of it the whole 
visiHe universe proceeds, hereafter to be again resolved into it. 
Not the less is it the creative force, or deity, which develops and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos,’ 

So far the Stoic theory reminds us of much that 
we have already met with in other systems. But 
the TTwde of the creative activity, as conceived by 
the Stoics, was altogether new. The Stoic primary 
substance, be it remembered, is matter and force in 
one (cf. Zeller, Stoics, etc., p. 148 : ‘ the forming 
force ... is in itself something material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of tension, the expansive and dis- 
persive pressure due to heat, and the extremity of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, due to relative density, is lost 
within it. It cannot long withstand the intensity 
of this inward pressure. It sways to and fro, and 
this movement cools a little the glowing ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the &st dis- 
tinction within the primal substance — the separa- 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now the 
relatively passive; hut, as first formed, it differs 
but little from the pure activity of the substance 
from which it sprang. It is the element of fire. 
But again, as condensation proceeds, fire produces 
air, and this in turn the grosser elements of water 
and earth. Throughout the process, however, the 
more active substance never quite surrenders its 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes 
water or earth, and something of the Pneuma 
itself remains in the ether which stretches above 
and around the world. As already seen, the dis- 
tinction of active and passive in the case of the four 
elements is only relative ; and this appears still 
further in the blending of the elements with one 
another, and the formation of all particular things. 
In the universe thus formed the finer substances are 


those in which the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are those in which it is most 
relaxed, and in which matter appears most inert 
and passive. And, finally, all the shapes and other 
attributes of things are referred to the ethereal 
force. Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
world was to the Stoic the Soiff of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the 
(nrepfjiaTLKot before the dawn of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic cosmogony was the chief attempt 
made by the Greeks not merely to derive hut to 
explain the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the material world contained elements of permanent 
value. But it went too far in treating force as a 
genetic first principle. For material energy is 
always relative to matter as passive and inert. 
Nor does it, indeed, appear that the Stoics con- 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
aspect of matter (cf. Zeller, l.c.). Nevertheless, by 
regarding it as a primary substance out of which 
the world was evolved, they ipso facto ascribed to 
it an independent reality. Hence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. 

6. Neo-Platonic cosmogony. — Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice briefly a 
second and very difierent attempt to explain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
We refer to the system of the Neo-Platonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek thought, 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
course. The Neo-Platonists taught that the ulti- 
mate source of being was neither matter nor 
spirit, but a real unity transcending both. In this 
tney might seem to quit the subjective standpoint 
of the later philosophical systems. Yet in reality 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They found 
the key to the Divine nature solely in the sub- 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 
given to outward impressions by the thinking sub- 
ject. They taught also that the material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel- 
lectual cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that actual contact with these 
realities is attained only by means of an ‘ ecstasy,’ 
in which the distinction between subject and 
object disappears. 

The Neo-Piatonists claimed that their doctrine 
was the direct outcome of Plato’s teaching, but in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
element in the latter. No doubt there were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in which he 
described the transcendence of God, which gave 
some support to this claim. But Neo-Platonism 
owed far more to Oriental influence, the causes of 
which we cannot stop to inquire (cf. Ueberweg, 
Hist, of Philos, i. 222 f.). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Oriental elements. It may be added that 
‘ the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gnosis of early Christianity are products 
of the same elements, but under an Oriental form * 
{ih. p. 223). 

Plotinus (A.D. 204-269) is the most representative 
teacher of this school. Of his doctrine, contained 
in the six Enneads, which were published by 
his pupil Porphyry, a very brief summary must 
suffice : — The first principle, from which Plotinus 
derives the universe, is called by him the One, or 
the Good. This supreme essence is absolutely 
transcendent, and incognizable. It cannot be de- 
scribed as either Being or Intelligence, for either 
epithet would imply a limitation of its absolute 
unity. It is iir^KetPa otfcrlai and also iir^Keiva 
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It is not however, irrational, but only 
supra-rational {vTrep^e^TjKbs r^v j^oO <piuaLv), Its title 
of ‘the Good' immediately reminds us of the 
Supreme Being in Plato. But, in spite of the 
abstract manner in which ‘ the Good ’ or ‘ the Idea 
of the Good ' is described in the Republic^ it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli- 
gence. (For the meaning of ‘ the Good ’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
op. cit, p. 446 f., and Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 122, 
246 f.) 

As the source of all things, the One produces first 
of all the highest kind of actual being, which is 
Mind (voOs), i.e. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op. cit. 
i. 248). In this Mind the Ideas {voTjrd) are im- 
manent. They are not, however, mere thoughts, 
but parts of the Mind's essence, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinus lays great stress, they 
are absolutely true objects of thought. Thus the 
Nous is at once the Subject and the Object of 
knowledge ; in the first aspect Plotinus regards it 
as at rest, in the second as active. But how did 
the Nous originate from the One? Plotinus re- 
gards this as a problem so difficult that it must be 
approached with prayer {Enn. v. 1, 6). He finds 
an analogy in the idea of radiation (weplXa/jLxf/is). 
The Nous arises from the One like brightness from 
the sun {ib . ). The great difficulty, of course, was to 
explain how actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribute of Being was denied. But 
he finds a solution ‘ in the transcending power of 
the One, which latter, as the superior, can send 
forth from the superabundance of its perfection 
the inferior, without having contained the latter, 
as such, in itself (Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 247 ; Enn. 
v. 2, 1). 

As the One produces Mind, so does Mind produce 
Soul yepyf voDs, Enn. v. 1, 7). And, as 

Ideas appear along with Mind, so does Body along 
with Soul. As Plotinus expresses it, Soul, as it 
issues from Nous, extends itself into the corporeal, 
as the point extended becomes a line (ih. iv. 1). 
Plotinus says that the Soul has a divisible element, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial. He tries to 
reconcile the two statements as follows ; ‘ The 
soul is per se indivisible, being divided only as 
related to the bodies into which it enters, since 
these could not receive it if it remained undivided ’ 
{ih. iv. 21 ; Ueberweg, op. cit. i. 249). The Soul 
in its entirety is present throughout the body, yet 
in all its faculties — reason, memory, perception, 
and even life-force — is absolutely separable from 
it. There is a plurality of souls. The highest of 
all is the Soul of the World, but other souls have 
also a separate existence of their own {Enn. iv. 
3 7, iv. 9). 

" Lastly, what is the Neo-Platonist view about the 
nature and origin of matter ? In Plato, matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate facts. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, declares that the soul, in virtue of 
its mobility, begets matter {ih. iii. 7, 10, iv. 3, 9 ; 
Ueberweg, loo. cit. i. 249). Now, so far as the 
material is known to us, i.e. so far as it possesses 
form, it partakes of an ideal nature. But Plotinus 
recognizes that beneath that form there is_ a sub- 
stratum {if'TTOK^ifXGvov), a something which is different 
from the form and which might take other forms. 
This substratum he calls the pados, or ‘depth,’ of 
each thing, and he says that it has no real ex- 
istence ; it is 6v. He explains its nature partly 
by reference to the Ideas which are the objects of 
iJous. In its most general sense the term 
(‘matter’) is also applied to these. And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 
possess this q^uality of or ‘ depth.’ But they 

are nevertheless wholly real, like the Mind which 
knows them. And Plotinus says that the sub- 
stratum of sensible things is only a shadow (eifS^Xov) 


of the substratum^ as their form is but a shadow 
of the form pertaining to the Ideas. 

The theory whose essential features we have 
thus tried to give represents the last important 
attempt made by Greek thought to explain the 
origin of the world. It fails mainly through the 
abstractness of its first principle — a Unity of which 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In its mysticism the Neo-Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the Orphic cosmo- 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, both in form 
and in spirit, as might be inferred from the fact that 
the notices of the latter given by Damascius are 
interwoven with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (He- 
brew). — There are generally recognized in the 
Hebrew Scrii)tures two formal cosmogonies, the 
earlier of which is contained in Gn 2, beginning 
with v.-*, or rather v.^ 

I. Cosmogony of J. — This story, as we have it, 
belongs to the pre -exilic, historical, Prophetic nar- 
rative of the Judaean kingdom (J), which was in 
course of composition from about the time of 
Solomon until the middle of the 8th cent. B.C. 
The cosmogony, as much as we have of it in Gn 2, 
assumes the world as already existing, and deals 
only with its preparation for the use of man. 
With it is connected the story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Temptation, and the Fall and its conse- 
quences. The object is not so much to answer the 
question. How did the world come into existence ? 
as the questions. Where did man come from ? Why 
does man differ from the beasts ? especially, Why 
does man have a sex consciousness and a sex 
shame, which the beasts do not have ? and, Why 
must man, who is the crown of creation, toil and 
labour to get his bread, and to reproduce his kind, 
by the sweat of his brow and the agony of his 
body ? So far as the nature of man is concerned, 
this cosmogony, while naively primitive, is full of 
a childlike wisdom and sweet spirituality, which 
has commended it to all succeeding ages, and 
which was doubtless the cause of this part of 
the J narrative being preserved at a time when the 
Pentateuch was cast into the present form^ and 
prefaced by the great cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code (Gn 1-2^). 

In the cosmogony of Gn 2, the earth is assumed as already in 
existence, a barren place on which there were no shrubs and no 
herbs, because Jahweh Elohim had not yet caused rain to fall 
on it, and because — a charming bucolic touch, characteristic of 
the anthropomorphism of the whole narrative — there were no 
men to till the ground. But a fountain 1 went up out of the 

1 nK, practically a air. Key. (the only other occurrence is Job 
3627), "rendered in EV * mist.' LXX has irrrfn, which, practically, 
Gunkel follows. This accords with the following narrative, the 
reference being apparently to the great source out of which 
came all the rivers of the world. In this narrative the waters 
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«artb and watered all the face of the ground (v.S). Then, out 
of the dust of the ground, moistened by this water, Jahweh 
Elohim, like a potter, made man, and, having made him, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, whereupon man 
became a living creature. And, because he was made out of 
the ground (’dddmd), therefore he was called ‘man' (’dddm). 
Then Jahweh Elohim planted a garden in Eden, far away to the 
east, and caused all sorts of beautiful trees and goodly fruits to 
grow there, and the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Through the garden, coming from the fountam 
which connected with the waters beneath the earth, flowed a 
great stream, watering the garden and dividing, as xt left it, 
mto the four great rivers of the world — Pishon, Gihon, Tigris, 
and Euphrates. 

Jahweh Elohim put man in His garden to till it and guard it, 
and permitted him to eat of all the trees in the garden, except 
only of the tree of the knowledge of good and evU. Then, 
seeing that the man was alone, He planned to give him a 
helpmeet, and formed all the beasts and birds and brought 
them to man, who named them. But among them was found 
no mate for mail Then Jahweh Elohim caused man to fall mto 
a profound sleep, and, taking one of his ribs, clothed it with 
flesh and made out of it woman ; and her the man at once 
recognized as his mate, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 
Woman (’zshshd) was she called, because derived from man 
Ctsh); therefore a man leaves his father and his mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become (literally, by physical 
union) one flesh. And the two of them, the man and his wife, 
were naked, and were not ashamed. i 

The story here told is in many of its particulars 
identical with the cosmogonies and cosmologies 
which we meet elsewhere. The thought is world 
thought, the out-thinking of primitive man almost 
anywhere. When he asks himself the question. 
Of what is man created ? the natural answer is : 
Dead, he returns to dust ; therefore, out of dust he 
came ; and so, as the potter makes vessels out of 
clay (dust mixed with water), God made man. So 
"breath, which is wind (a part of God’s breath), is 
the element of life ; for, if the wind or breath goes 
out of a man,^ he is dead. So, again, the relation 
of name to thing, which plays so important a part 
in this cosmogony, is not characteristic of any one 
people, but is a very wide-spread conception of 
primitive men. Name and thing are one. To 
know the name is to know the essence of the 
thing ; and to know is to have power over — the 
utterance by Adam of the names of the beasts put 
those beasts in subjection to him who had given 
them their names. The serious plays upon words 
— ^dddma and ^dddrriy *tsh and ^ishshd — are based 
upon the same theory of the identity of name and 
thing. Of course, this assumes that the primitive 
language was Hebrew, in accordance with the 
universal belief of primitive peoples that their own 
language was spoken bj God Himself. The story 
of the origin of mankmd, told in the person of a 
being bearing the name * Man,’ is common also to 
various national cosmological myths. The same is 
true of the relation of man and woman here de- 
scribed, and, to a considerable extent, of the garden 
of God in which man was placed. 

But, while much in the story may be classed 
as universal priraitive thought, there are also 
certain ear-marks which unmistakably indicate 
a Bab. connexion for at least some of the funda- 
mental thoughts of our tale. 

The park or garden which God plants, and in which He sets 
the man whom He creates, is far off, in some remote land away 
to the east. This is the case also with the Egyptian paradise ; 
but, when we note the name Eden, apparently the Bab. edinu, 
pmn,* for the garden, and the names of the rivers which have 
to«r source in it, we are obliged to recognize the influence of 
Bab. thought. The garden, it is true, is not in Babylonia, yet 


beneath the earth are assumed ; it is only with the rain, which 
wmes from above, from Jahweh Elohim, that we are concerned. 
Of- Skinner, ad loc. 

^ This story is a man's story, homo sexualis. In general it is 
an mteresting ex^ple of the methods of early thought. Man 
mea^res the universe by himself. He explains the relations 
of all about him by what he knows of himself. Woman depends 
upon man, and woman was made for man. She is a sub- 
ordinate but very intimate part of himself. The rib is chosen 
for the material of her construction because ribs are relatively 
numerous, and therefore superfluous, m man's composition, 
wnile at the same time a rib belongs so much to the inward 
part of man, so to speak, as to establish by its use in the 
construction of woman the most intimate relation with himself. 


it lies in the region out of which the rivers of Babylonia taka 
their origin. It is a plain on the top of the mysterious 
mountain of the north, where, in Bab. thought, the gods 
had their abode.i Probably also the fourfold number of the 
rivers connects itself with those representations which we find 
in early Bab. art of a four-divided stream, all the rivers of the 
earth pouring out from one great fountain connecting with the 
j great deep, the waters beneath the earth. In the relation of 
man to the beasts, before woman was created, there is also 
at least a suggestion of resemblance to the story of the wild 
primitive man, Eabani, in the Bab. Gilgamesh legend- Eabani 
was made out of clay by the goddess Ishtar, in whom is the 
womb of life. At the outset he consorted with the beasts of 
the field. ‘He ate grass with the gazelles, he drank water 
with the cattle of the field, he amused himself with the animals 
of the water.' Out of this condition he was raised to true 
manhood by entering into relation with a woman, a priestess of 
Ishtar, who came to entice him. It was by finding a mate in 
her that he developed out of a being like the beasts into 
civilizable man. So, apparently, in the thought of the Heb. 
story, Adam was at first like Eabani, but no true mate was 
found for him among the beasts of the field. His manhood 
required a helpmeet of his own kind, bone of bis bone, flesh of 
his flesh- Perhaps another Bab. element is the eating of the 
tree of life, which appears in the sequel of this story, the Fall 
of Man (Gn 3). This bears a certain resemblance to the Adapa 
myth, of which a copy was found among the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets. The cherubim also which God placed eastward of the 
Garden of Eden, appear to be of Bab. origin. The peculiar 
emphasis laid upon Assyria in the geography of the Garden of 
Eden, and apparently on a very early Assyria, when Ashur, and 
not Calah or Nineveh, was the capital of Assj’^ria, when, in fact, 
the city of Ashur was Assyria (for the Tigris is here made to 
flow to the east of Assyria), leads one to ask whether the Bab. 
elements in this story were not largely, or in some part, mediated 
through Upper Mesopotamia, with which the ancestry of Israel 
was connected by a very strong tradition. Cf., further, Oos- 
MOGOKY AlfD COSMOLOGY (Bab.). 

But while the cosmogony of this story has 
evident connexions with Bab. thoiight, such con- 
nexions are ancient and remote. The character- 
istic colouring is evidently Palestinian. It is the 
native of a b^'Uldh l&nd, a land of the ba al, like 
Palestine (where fertility conies directly from the 
rain sent down from heaven), not the native of a 
land like Babylonia (where fertility depends on the 
overflowing of the rivers), who gives ns in Gn 2 
the picture of the barrenness of the world before 
Jahweh Elohim sent rain and man tilled the 
ground. It is worthy of note that similarly, in 
the J version of the Flood story, the Flood was 
caused by the rain which Jahweh sent from heaven, 
not by the breaking out also of the waters of the 
abyss beneath.® 

Another incidental evidence of the antiquity of 
the J cosmogony, in addition to the allusion to 
Assyria, is the relation of man to woman. It is 
not the woman who leaves father and mother to 
cleave to the man, but the man who leaves father 
and mother to cleave to his wife — an apparent sur- 
vival of the old matriarchy, of which we also have 
an example in the Samson story, where the woman 
remains with her tribe or clan or family, and is 
visited by the man (Jg 15^). 

In general, we may say of the cosmogony con- 
tained in Gn 2 that it is based upon a primitive 
folklore developed in Palestine, going back to a 
very p^eat antiquity, into which have been ab- 
sorbed, at some time or another, by an indirect 
process, some elements of Bab. myth and legend, 
possibly coming through the Mesopotamian region, 
with which, according to tradition, the Israelitic 
ancestors were closely connected. In the form 
in which it has come down to us, it has been 
thoroughly Hebraized, above all in the mono- 
theism of its conceptions. The Creation is due 
to Jahweh only. There is no other God men- 
tioned. He is Elohim (God), albeit He is con- 
ceived of in a most anthropomorphic fashion. 
Growing upon Canaanite soil, rooting in the 
remote past, utilizing in its composition Bab. 

1 In the most original Heb. traditions the abode of God 
(Jahu) vsras in the south, in Sinai, or Horeb (cf. e.g. Jg 5®, 
Ex 1911) ; but, by a borrowing apparently from Can. traditions 
(ultimately derived, probably, from Babylonia), it is also placed 
in the mountain of the north (cf. Ps 46, Ezk 1), as is the account 
of the Deluge (Gn 7 ff.). 

2 Of., for the latter, the P version of the Flood story (Gn 7^). 
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material indirectly derived, it shows, in the last 
stages of its development, the high, spiritual 
thought of the Prophetic narrators of the 9th and 
8th cent. B.C., who paved the way for the great 
writing prophets of tlae succeeding centuries. 

The story was evidently popular among the 
Hebrews, not on the side of what may be properly 
called its cosmogony, but for its account of the 
Garden of God in Eden and the Fall of man, which 
we find particularly used in later literature in the 
Book of Ezekiel (cf., for instance, ch. 28, and the 
other chapters dealing with the fall of Tyre). It is 
this element also which has profoundly infiuenced 
Christian thought. The cosmogony proper is 
negligible in its influence on later thought, and 
is manifestly in itself very incomplete. 

2. Cosmogonic myths in Hebrew literature. — 
A more complete and more systematic cosmogony 
is contained in Gn 1. The composition of this 
chapter dates probably from the early post-exilic 
period, but it is founded on old myths, which 
appear in much older passages, and which display 
a striking similarity to the cosmogonic myths of 
Babylonia. Some of these passages it is worth 
while to consider before we analyze the more sys- 
tematic and elaborate cosmogony of Gn 1. 

Ps 89^“^^ is an old passage, of Galilaean origin (as 
is shown clearly by the use, in v.^^, of Tabor and 
Hermon as landmarks of north and south), now 
forming part of a later Psalm. This is one of 
those Psalms whose words imply a polytheistic 
conception : * Who among the clouds is like unto 
Jahweh, is equal to Jahweh among the sons of the 
gods ? ’ J aWeh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea, stilling the tumult of its billows. He 
has smitten and contemptuously treated Rahab, 
With His strong arm He has scattered His foes. 
This is referred to as a part of the Creation work 
by which He founded the heavens and the earth, 
the world and its fuUness, Creation being^ depicted 
as connected with a battle of Jahweh against some 
monster, here called Rahab, and its allies, who are 
foes of God or of the gods. 

Ps 74^^*” is similarly an ancient passage, ap- 
parently of north Israelitic origin,^ in a Psalm 
which, in its later form, is Maccabsean. Here God 
is described as having, in olden time, done wonder- 
ful works in the midst of the earth. He divided 
the sea by His strength, He smote the heads of 
dragons or sea-monsters on the waters, He crushed 
the heads of Leviathan and gave him for food to 
the jackals — a more specific note of that con- 
temptuous treatment to which there is reference 
in Ps 89. That this is part of a Creation-myth is 
shown by the following description, where, as the 
result of this battle with the sea-dragons and 
Leviathan, God digs out the fountains and the 
valleys in which their waters run, dries up the 
primitive rivers, forms night and day, moon and 
sun, establishes the boundaries of the earth, etc. 

The Book of Job, while itself of relatively late 
origin, is notably full of old traits. In it we find 
a number of references to mythical monsters, 
with whom God contended in connexion with the 
creation of the world. Of these the most note- 
worthy perhaps is Job 26^^** : 

* With hia strength he troubled the sea. 

And with his skill he pierced Rahab. 

His wind spread out heaven, 

His hand slew flying serpent.’ 

AV^e have here two monsters — Rahab (connected 
with the sea) and flying serpent (connected with 
the heavens). The battle with the sea, indicated 
in the first line, is connected with the piercing of 
Rahab ; and bound up with this is the spreading 

1 Cf., among other things, the almost exclusive reference in 
the Asaph Psalter to Jacob, Joseph, and Benjamin, and the 
use of Elohim instead of Jahweh — differentiating this collec- 
tion, or rather these collections, from the first book of Psalms, 
precisely as E is differentiated from J in the Pentateuch. 


out of heaven by His wind, and the slaughter, 
apparently in heaven, of another monster. 

Chapters 40 and 41 deal much more fully with 
two monsters, here, however, ditFerently named — 
Behemoth, whose home is on the dry land, and 
the much more dreadful Leviathan, which in- 
habits the deep. These monsters were evidently 
well known in Heb. tradition of a later date. 
Thus, in 2 Es we have a description of two 

living creatures which God preserved on the fifth 
day of creation — Behemoth and Leviathan — to the 
former of whom He gave as his habitation a part of 
the dry land whereon are a thousand hills, while to 
the latter He gave that seventh part of the earth 
occupied by the sea. In Enoch we find the 
same two monsters, with the further note that 
Behemoth, who occupies the barren waste, is a 
male, while Leviathan, the monster of the abyss, 
over the source of the waters, is a female. Enoch 
54® corresponds somewhat more closely with the 
account of the two animals in Job, in that it 
describes the water which is above the heavens as 
male, and the water which is under the earth as 
female. In Job 7^^ and 9^® we have incidental 
references to a sea-monster of the deep called in 
one place ‘ dragon,^ and in the other Rahab,® 
which, with its allies, has been overcome by God 
and imprisoned by Him. In ch. 38 there is no 
mention of the monsters, but of a struggle of God 
with the deep itself (v.'^^*) : ‘When the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of (xod 
shouted for joy ; when God shut up the sea with 
doors, fastening it in with bars and gates.’ Ac- 
cording to the cosmogonic ideas of this book, ‘ God 
spread out the sky, strong as a molten mirror’ 
(37^®) ; this rests upon pillars (26^^), and above it 
are the waters held up by the clouds (v.®) : the 
earth rests upon a chaos of waters or a great sea 
(v.*^) ; in the bowels of the earth is Sheol or Abaddon 
(v.®). Waters are closely connected with darkness, 
and both those above and those below the earth 
form the habitation of monsters. 

Abundant other references, early and late, show 
this to be certainly a very wide-^read view of the 
origin of the world among the Hebrews and later 
Jews. There are, however, slight variants of this 
general view, and the monsters of the deep are 
called by different names. The deep itself and 
the chaos to which the original deep belonged are 
designated sometimes merely by words expressing 
the sea, at other times by more technical titles ; 
and the same is true of the monsters of chaos or 
the deep. 

The ancient myth is applied also to historical 
events, very much as we may fi-nd parts of the 
Nihelungenlied mixed up with actual historical 
events of mediaeval history, or in Babylonian 
literature events of the history of Erech com- 
bined with the Epic of Gilgamesh.® In Is 51* the 
delivery from Egypt is described in terms of the 
old cosmogonic myth ; ‘ The arm of J ahweh cut 
Rahab in pieces, pierced the dragon.’ In Is 30^ 
Egypt is called Rahab because ‘ she helpeth in 
vain.’ In Ps 87^ and elsewhere we find the same 
use. The myth is also applied esehatologically. 
As God once created the earth after destroying 
the monsters of chaos, so He shall again, out of a 
world reduced to chaos because of the wickedness 
of man, re-create a new earth and a new heaven 

1 See also Ezk 29 S- 6 a, Ps-Sol 228b*34. in Ezekiel the dragon- 
myth is used m describins: the fate of Egypt, and in the Psalms 
of Solomon, of Pompey ; but in both cases the ancient myth is 
clearly in mind. 

2 In Ps 405[4] the plural of this, appears to mean 

‘ false gods ’ ; and toMl is used in the same sense in 1 S 1221 and 
Is 4128. 

3 Folk-lore frequently exhibits this phenomenon So, for 
instance, in the Wendish Spreewald one finds old fairy tales, 
identical with those collected by Grimm, told about Frederick 
the Great, Ziethen, and others of the same period. 
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by the same means (cf. the late Isaianic Apoca- 
lypse, Is 24-27). Here, however, we have (27^) 
three monsters : Leviathan the swift serpent or 
flying serpent (which appears to be alluded to in 
Job 3®, inhabiting the waters above the firmament 
and causing the eclipse) ; Leviathan the crooked 
serpent, which is the sea encircling the earth ; and 
the dragon in the depths of the sea, which is the 
serpent of Am 9®. 

In a somewhat similar picture of the reduction 
of the earth to chaos through the "wrath of God, 
in Jer 4 ^®’*, birds, men, and beasts ap destroyed ; 
mountains and hills lose their solidity and shake 
to and fro ; the light of the heavens is turned into 
darkness ; and the earth becomes waste and void 
— and doM — the technical words for ‘ chaos ’ 
used in Gn 1 ®. 

Out of these various references we may recon- 
struct the general cosmogonic conception of the 
Hebrew^s : first, a condition of chaos and darkness, 
a waste of waters, inhabited by monstrous and 
noxious forms ; then a battle of J ahweh, with the 
approval and rejoicing of the gods (divine or semi- 
divine beings, stars, etc.), against the deep and 
the monsters of chaos, in which in some way He 
uses the wind. By means of this He spreads out 
a firmament above, resting upon pillars, provided 
with windows,^ through which the waters above 
may be let down upon the earth. Beneath, upon 
the great void, He spreads the earth, a dwelling- 
place for living things, under which is the sea or 
abyss In this abyss, as also in the heights 

above, still dwell great monsters, whom the Lord 
has preserved there, whom no other than He can 
control, and who are dangerous and noxious to 
men and to the works of men. 

This was not only the cosmogonic thought of 
the Hebrews ; it also constituted an element of 
their religion, and was represented in their ritual 
and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of 
Solomon was a great laver, the so-called ‘ sea,’ 
representing the ® and on the candlesticks 

of Herod’s temple, as represented on Titus’ Arch 
at Rome, are apparently pictured the monsters of 
that t^hdm which Jahweh had overcome.^ 

This cosmogony clearly is closely related to that 
of Babylonia, where we have the same contest 
of Marduk (acting for the other gods, whom he 
thereby largely supplants) with a great female 
monster, Tiamdt^^ which is by root the same as 
the Heb. t^hdm. This monster he splits in two, 
after inflating her with a great wind. He reduces 
her various allies to submission, and, after treat- 
ing her corpse with contumely, he divides it into 
two parts, out of one of which he makes the 
heaven, and out of the other the earth, the waters 
being thus separated into two great seas, the one 
above the firmament of heaven and the other 
beneath the earth. 

3 . Systematized cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code. — The Bab. cosmogony, as we know it in 
the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tablets. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Heb. 
Priestly Code (Gn ly 2 ^), which formulates and 
develops in a scientific and exact manner the 
popular belief, is divided into seven days. 

This cosmogony commences with the description of a con- 
dition where the earth was toMu and 60/ia (i.e. chaos)— two 
words evidently handed down from antiquity. This chaotic 
condition is further described as * darkness upon the face of 
T^hdm^ as already stated, is radically identical with 
the Bab.^ Tiarnat (here used without the article), and is evi- 
dently, like ZoMl and hohH, a technical term of the cosmogonic 


1 Gf. Gn 711, 2 K 72- 19, Ps 7823. 
a Gn 711 492®, Dt 3313 , pg 42? 7315, Pr 320. 

3 1 K 723, interpreted by comparison with Bab. use. 

* Cf. the similar use in Bab temples. 

® In the Bah. myth we have also apsu^ ‘ sea,’ as a technical 
term or name. At least once in Hebrew (Is 4017) the corre- 
sponding root OjJR has the same sense. 


myth. Following this description of the condition of darkness, 
chaos, and enormity, the narrative proceeds : ‘ The wind of 
God was rushing upon the face of the waters.’ 1 Here perhaps 
we have a remnant of the myth which represents Marduk using 
the wind as his weapon against Tiamat. 

Having thus condensed the mythical material, which hulks 
BO largely in the Bab. story, and which evidently played an 
equally important part in the common Jewish cosmogony, and 
having altogether eliminated its polytheism, the Priestly nar- 
rator then proceeds on a higher plane to describe Creation as a 
result of seven utterances of God. The order of these creative 
utterances may be supposed to coincide in general with that of 
the Bab. seven tablets, although this cannot be stated certainly, 
owing to the fragmentary condition of those tablets. 

First came light ; second, the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, to divide the waters beneath from the waters above ; 
third, the separation of dry land and the springing of verdure, 
trees, and the like upon the earth; fourth, the creation of 
sun, moon, and stars, which are set in the heavens, both to 
give light and to rule the day and the night — the latter, per- 
haps, containing a trace of the polytheistic conception of the 
old astral worship, which it is intended to correct by stating 
that these rulers of day and night are creations of God ; fifth, 
the creatures of the sea and the birds of the air, both of them 
created out of water, among which it is noteworthy that the 
writer recognizes the continued existence of the great sea- 
monsters, dragons, serpents, etc., of the popular belief (v.2i), in- 
cluded in Job, Enoch, and Esdras, under the titles Behemoth and 
Leviathan. The sixth day covers the creation of the creatures 
of the earth and of man. In the note of the creation of man 
(v-26) we have a remnant of the more primitive anthropo- 
morphic conception of God, of which the writer could not 
readily divest himself, in the statement that man was made in 
the image of God ; and perhaps also an echo of the earlier 
polytheism in the words put in the mouth of Elohim : ‘ Let us 
make man in our image.’ Not that the writer means to speak 
of more than one God of Israel, but he cannot yet altogether 
divest himself of the thought of a plurality of gods in human 
shape. The resting of God on the seventh day, and the estab- 
lishment in connexion with that of an eternal Sabbath, are 
peculiarly Hebrew ; for, although a rudimentary Sabbath ex- 
isted among the Babylonians, it played no important part in 
Bab. religion or mythology. The seventh tablet of the Baby- 
lonian Creation-series, with which in Hebrew corresponds the 
establishment of the Sabbath as a part of Creation itself, 
contams a hymn of praise to Marduk as the creator. 

The question arises, To what extent was this 
cosmogony based on Bab. ideas ? We have already 
seen that, in general, it is a statement, in precise, 
scientific, monotheistic, and unmythological form, 
of cosmogonic views prevailing among the people 
of Israel from an early period. Certain resemb- 
lances have also been pointed out between those 
cosmogonic myths and the cosmogonic myths of 
the Babylonians. It would seem that at some 
early period Bab. cosmogony became known to 
the people of Palestine. The general view at pre- 
sent is that, in some form, locally modified, the 
Bab. cosmogony became the common property of 
Palestine and surrounding regions during the 
centuries of predominating Bab. influence in the 
West (c. 2000 B.G.), and that the Hebrews adopted 
that cosmogony, in whole or in part, gradually 
modifying it to fit into their religion,* eliminating 
the polytheistic and grosser traits, and spiritual- 
izing and rationalizing the residue. The cosmo- 
gonic myth, accordingly, pursued the same course 

1 Commonly rendered * the spirit of God was brooding,’ etc. 

This rendering of the Heb. DSniD is suggested by a supposed 
connexion with an Aram. root. In Hebrew it occurs elsewhere 
only in Dt 32ii, in a description of the vulture teaching its 
young to fly, where it has been translated * hovering.’ This is 
manifestly incorrect (but see Skinner on Gn 12). The parent 
birds do not hover over the young when turning them out of 
the nest to fly for themselves, but make rushes at them, and 
away from them. The LXX has preserved the correct tr. of 
the word nsniD of Gn 12, viz. * was rushing upon.* 

This agrees with other references in Heb. literature to the use 
by God of wind in creation (see above), and also agrees with 
the Bab. myth. 

2 Unfortunately we lack, up to the present time, a sufficient 

knowledge of Phoenician cosmogony and the cosmogony of 
other neighbouring peoples to prove or disprove this theory. 
True, certain fragments of Phoen, cosmogony have come down 
to us, claimed to be the relics of the writings of a certain 
Sanchuniathon ; but, in the first place, it is very doubtful 
whether such a man ever existed, and, in the second place, 
what has been handed down has reached us in such a form that 
it is almost impossible to determine its origins and connexions. 
We do find, however, m Phoen. cosmogony, a creature, Tauthe^ 
which is the same as Tiamat and the Heb. and a Bau^ 

which appears to be the Hebrew hohij , ; to that extent Phoen. 
remains may be said to support this hypothesis. 
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as almost everything else in Hebrew ritual and 
religion. The cosmogony in Gn 1 represents the 
final stage of its development, "when the eftbrt was 
made to rid it altogether of its grosser and poly- 
theistic elements, to spiritualize it, and to fit it 
into the new scheme of the purified and reformed 
religion of Israel, which the priestly schools of the 
Captivity sought to establish. The final author 
may possibly have been affected directly by Bab. 
models to the extent that he adopted from the 
seven tablets his arrangement by seven days ; but 
even this seems improbable, for the seven-day 
system was already in existence in Israel, and 
constituted an integral part of its religion. The 
Bab. seven tablets of Creation were ancient. 
Their ‘ sevenness ’ is an element which would 
naturally have impressed any people, but especi- 
ally one regarding the number seven as holy ; and, 
while there is no other evidence in the Biblical 
passages, indicating acquaintance with the cosmo- 
gonic myth, of knowledge of this ‘sevenness,’ it 
nevertheless seems more probable that it formed 
part of the popular scheme of cosmogony,^ even 
though the events of the days of Creation may 
not coincide altogether with the order of events in 
the Bab. tablets, than that it was borrowed by 
the Priestly Code from the Babylonians. The 
author of the Priestly Code cosmogony was con- 
cerned rather with those things which diflferentiate 
the Heb. from the Bab. versions of the cosmogony. 
And, indeed, the difference between the two is far 
more striking than the resemblance. It is wonder- 
ful how out of the fantastical, puerile, and gross 
fancies of the Bab. original there has been de- 
veloped so sane, so lofty, and so spiritual a system 
of cosmogony as that contained in Gn 1-2^. 

4, Cosmogony of J compared with popular 
cosmogony and cosmogony of P.-^How does it 
happen that two cosmogonies so radically different 
in conception continued to exist side by side ? As 
already pointed out, ch. 2 deals, not with the 
creation of the world, but with the problems of 
man. It finds him on the barren hills of Judaea. 
It does not concern itself with their creation, but 
with the manner in which they are made habit- 
able, and the problems of the men who inhabited 
them, who had been driven out, for their sins, 
from the beautiful Garden of God in the fertile far 
east, to live on, and to till, this land of thorns 
and thistles. Had the narrator been asked how 
the dry land, the heavens, etc., came into exist- 
ence, he would doubtless, incompatible as the two 
things seem to us, have told of a contest of Jahweh 
with chaos and the monsters of the deep, and the 
formation of an earth resting on the great deep, 
with the solid firmament of heaven above, and the 
waters still above that — substantially the scheme 
described in Gn 1, though not in the same sys- 
tematized and highly developed form. Theo- 
retically he believed in a deep beneath the earth, 
as is shown in the fountain from which a stream 
came out and watered the Garden of God, being 
the source of all the rivers of the world. But 
practically this deep was negligible in Judsea, 
where one must look to Jahweh for water from 
heaven ; and so even in the Flood-story of J the 
water comes down only from above. 

5. The highest and final Hebrew thought con- 
cerning Creation. — The cosmogony of Gn 1-2^, 
lofty as it is in its monotheistic conception of 
the power of God, did not reach the highest limits 
of Hebrew thought. Hampered by the old myths, 
it stood perilously near dualism in reckoning chaos, 
darkness, and the deep as existing, independently 

1 Of., f<rr instance, the form of the Fourth Commandment in 
Ex 20, wnich, however far removed from the form of the 
original ‘Word,’ is at least much earlier than the Priestly 
Code. 


of God, from eternity. There were men of the 
same period, but of a different school of thought, 
with prophetic vision, and a higher, less hampered 
spirituality, who had perceived and were teaching 
a still higher thought, namely, that God was the 
Creator of darkness as well as of light, of chaos 
as well as of order, of evil as w'ell as of good. 
Deutero-Isaiah was familiar, as we have seen, 
with the popular cosmogonic myths, and ap- 
parently also with the more formal cosmogony 
ultimately formulated in Gn 1-2^ ; hut its funda- 
mental conception of the opposition of chaos, 
darkness, and the deep to God he utterly rejects. 
‘I am Jahweh, and there is none else, forming 
light and creating darkness, making prosperity 
and creating evil’ (Is 45®** )• This is the highest 
expression of the creative thought in the Old 
Testament. In Pr 8^“®^ Creation is an expression 
of the wisdom of God, which is almost hyposta- 
tized. In some of the late Psalms we have very 
beautiful and spiritual conceptions of Creation, 
especially in Ps 104,^ but in principle these are 
only poetic liberties with the cosmogony of Gn 1, 
More and more this cosmogony became an essen- 
tial part of the religion of the Jews, on which 
Judaism and Christianity, almost np to the pre- 
sent time, have founded literally their conception 
of the creation of the world. Along with this 
also some of the old mythological conceptions con- 
tinued to linger on.^ Indeed, there is nothing in 
Gn 1 to forbid them, and, as we have seen, the 
writer of v.^^ evidently himself believed in the 
existence of the mythical monsters of the deep. 
What part these played in later Judaism one may 
see from the Book of Esdras and from Enoch, 
which have already been quoted, and fiLnally even 
from the Apocalypse in the New Testament, many 
of the images and concepts in which, particularly 
in chs. 12, 13, 17, 21, reflect the ancient mythology 
of the battle of the representative of the gods 
with the dragons and monsters of chaos and the 
deep. 

Literattirb. — ^The OT commentaries, especially those of 
Delitzsch (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1SS8-89), Dillmaun, (Eng, tr., 
Edinburgh, 1897), Holringfer (Freiburg, 1898), Gunkel 2 (Got- 
tingen, 1902), Driver 7 (London, 1909), Ayles (New York, 
1904), and Skinner (Edinburgh, 1910), on Genesis ; A. B. 
Davidson (Lonvdon, 1862), DiUmann^ (Leipzig, 1891), Budde 
(Gottingen, 1896), and Duhm (Freiburg, 1897), on Job ; 
Cheyne3 (London, 1886), Dillmann-Kittel (Leipzig, 1898), 
Marti (Tubingen, 1900), and Duhm 2 (Gottingen, 1902), on 
Isaiah ; Bertholet (Freiburg, 1897) and Kraetzschmar (Got- 
tingen, 1900), on JSzekieL Of- also artt. * Cosmogony,’ ‘ Rahab,* 
‘Sea-monster,’ in JSDB\ ‘Behemoth and Leviathan’ and 
* Dragon,’ in EBi ; H. Gunkel, Schopfung u. Chaos, Gott. 1895, 
esp. pp 29-90 ; P, Weber, Jud, 'Theol.^, Leipz. 1897, pp. 160, 
202, 402, 404 ; K. Budde, BibI Urgeschichte, Giessen, 1883 ; 
W. Baudissin, Stud. z. sem Religionsgesch.^ Leipz. 1876-78 ; 
H. Gressmann, Altorient. Texts u. Bilder z. A2\ 1909; 

M. J. Lag-rangfe, J&tudes sur les rel. Paris, 1905 ; J. P. 

Peters, Early Heb. Story, London, 1904. 

Tr^TTxr T^’irnr’Tn?c 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Indian). 
— Cosmological speculations were, in India as else- 
where, the first manifestation of philosophical 
thought ; they are already met with in the Big- 
veda, in single verses as well as in entire hymns. 
The basis of these speculations, in the Vedic period, 
was not a generally adopted theory or mythological 
conception as to the origin of the world ; wfidely 
differing ideas about this problem seem to have 
been current, which the more philosophically minded 
poets developed and combined. There is a kind of 
progress from crude and unconnected notions to 
more refined ideas and broader views ; but this 
development did not lead to a well-established 
cosmogony such as we find in the first chapter of 
Genesis. A similar variety of opinion prevailed 
also in the period of the Brahmanas and Upani 
sads, though there is an apparent tendency towards 
closer agreement. Uniformity, however, was never 
i 1 Cf. also Ps 2 pg 14S7. 
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achieved, even in the Puranas ; for all statements, 
however contradictory, contained in the revealed 
literature Avere regarded as truth, and might be 
reproduced by later writers. Cosmography, on 
the other hand, had another fate. Different writers 
of the same period are much more nearly at one 
regarding the plan and structure of the Universe, at 
least in its main outlines, than regarding its origin 
and development ; but it goes without saying that 
both sets of ideas — cosmogonic as well as cosmo- 
graphic — are equally fanciful, and lack the basis 
of well-ascertained facts. 

I. Vedic period. — The world, according to Vedic 
notions, consists of three parts — earth, air, and sky, 
or heaven. But, when the idea of ‘ Universe’ is to 
be expressed, the phrase most commonly used is 
‘ heaven and earth.^ Both Heaven and Earth are 
regarded as gods and as the parents of gods {d&va- 
putra), even although they are said to have been 
generated by gods. Sometimes one god, — Indra, 
or Agni, or Rudra, or Soma, — sometimes all the 
gods together, are said to have generated or created 
heaven and earth, the whole world ; and the act of 
creating is metaphorically expressed as building, 
sacrificing, or weaving. That heaven and earth 
should be parents of the gods, and at the same 
time have been generated by them, is a downright 
self-contradiction ; but it seems to have only en- 
hanced the mystery of this conception without 
lessening its value, since it recurs even in advanced 
speculation. It is avoided in the declaration that 
mother Aditi is everything, and brings forth every- 
thing by and from herself, though in another place 
it is said that Aditi brought forth Daksa, and 
Daksa generated Aditi. Here Aditi is apparently 
a m^hological expression for the female principle 
in creation, and Daksa for the male principle or 
creative force. The latter is more directly called 
Purusa, man or male spirit, and is conceived as the 
primeval male who is transformed, or who trans- 
forms himself, into the world. To him is dedicated 
the famous PurtisasuJcta, Rigveda, x. 90, which 
recurs, with variations, in the Atharvaveda (xix. 
6), the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd (xxxi.), and the Taitti- 
r%ya Aranyaka (hi. 12), and greatly influenced later 
theosophical speculation. As a specimen of Vedic 
cosmogony we subjoin Muir’s translation of it 
(from Orig, Skr. Texts, v. 368 if.), though it, 
or rather the original, contains many obscure 
points : 

‘ Puru§a h&s a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thou- 
sand feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he transcended 
[it] by a space of ten fingers (1). Purusa himself is this whole 
[universe], whatever has been, and whatever shall be. He is 
also the lord of immortality, since through food he expands (2). 
Such^ is his greatness ; and Puruga is superior to this. And 
existing things are a quarter (or foot) of him, and that which is 
immortal m the sky is three-quarters of him (3). With three- 
quarters Puru§a mounted upwards. A quarter of him again was 
produced here below. He then became diffused everywhere 
among things animate and inanimate (4). From him Viraj was 
bom, and from Viraj, Purusa. As soon as he was born, he 
extended beyond the earth, both behind and before (6). When 
the gods offered up Purufa as a sacrifice, the spring was its 
clarified butter, summer its fuel, and autumn the [accompany- 
ing] oblation (6). This victim, Puru?a bom in the beginning, 
they immolated on the sacrificial grass ; with him as their 
offering, the gods, Sadhyas, and Ri§is sacrificed (7). From that 
universal oblation were produced curds and clarified butter. 
He (Puruga) formed those aerial creatures, and the animals, 
both wild and tame (S). From that universal sacrifice sprang 
hyraiiB called Rich and Saman, the metres, and the Yajus (9). 
From it were produced horses, and all animals with two rows of 
teeth, cows, goats, and sheep (10). When they divided Purusa, 
mto how many parts did they distribute him? What was his 
m<mth? What were his arms? Whac were called his thighs 
and feet? (11). The Br^hmana was his mouth; the Rajanya 
became ys arms ; the Vai^ya hia thighs ; the 6udra sprang from 
ms feet (12). The moon was produced from his soul ; the sun 
from his eye ; Indra and Agni from his mouth ; and Vayu from 
ms breath (13). From hia navel came the atmosphere ; from his 
head, arose the sky ; from his feet came the earth ; from his ear 
the four quarters ; so they formed the worlds (14). When the 
gods, in performing their sacrifice, bound Purusa as a victim 
there were seven pieces of wood laid for him round the fire, and 
bhnce seven pieces of fuel employed (15). With sacrifice the 


gods worshipped the sacrifice- These were the first mstituLions. 
These great beings attained to the heaven where the gods, the 
ancient Sadhyas, reside (16).* 

The unity of the Godhead as the cause of the 
world, which is recognized in the above hymn, is 
directly expressed in others where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In 
two hymns (Rigveda, x. 81, 82) he is invoked under 
the name Yisvakarman, ‘ All-creator,’ who in later 
mythology became the architect of the gods ; in 
another remarkable hymn (x. 121) the poet inquires 
who is the first-bom god that created the world and 
upholds it, and in the last verse he invokes him as 
Prajapati, ‘ Lord of the creatures.’ Prajapati later 
became the current designation of the creator, and 
synonymous with Brahma. In connexion with 
Yisvakarman and Prajapati occurs what seems to 
he an ancient mythological conception : the highest 
god is said to have originated in the primeval waters 
as the Golden Germ (Hiranyagardha) which con- 
tained all the gods and the world, or became the 
creator. This idea was afterwards developed to 
that of the world-egg, and of Hiranyagarbha = 
Brahma. 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmo- 
logical problem is contained in the philosophical 
hymn, Rigveda, x. 129 (cf. Taittirlya Brdhmana, 
ii. 8, 9, 3-6), which, for depth of speculation, is 
one of the most admirable poems of the Rigveda. 
Notwithstanding the labour of many ingenious 
interpreters, the meaning of some passages still 
remains doubtful ; yet a general ^ea of its con- 
tents may be got from the subjoined metrical 
translation of Muir {op, cit, v. 356, note 530) : 
‘Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky, 
beyond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? In waterj^ gulf pro- 
found? 

Nor death was then, nor deathlessness, nor change of night 
and day. 

That One breathed calmly, self-sustained ; nought else beyond 
It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first— one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 

Within It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind. 

Which Nothing with Existence links, as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear abyss, — 

Was it beneath ? or high aloft ? What bard can answer this ? 

There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces 
strove, — 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence this vast creation 
rose? 

No gods had then been born, — who then can e'er the truth 
disclose ? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand 
divine or no, — 

Its lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show.' 

In the Atharvaveda we meet with some cosmo- 
logical hymns, chiefly of the Prajapati type, in 
which the highest god and creator is conceived 
under other forms, and invoked under various 
names, such as Rohita (the red one), Anadvan 
(the ox), Vasa (the cow), K3.1a (time), Kama 
(desire), etc. 

Literature. — J. Muir, Orig. Sanskrit Texts, London, 1868-72, 
iv. ch. 1, V, sect. xxi. ; L. Scherman, Pkxlos. Hymnen atis der 
Rig- xind Atharva-veda-Sanhttd, Stra88burg,18S7; P. Deussen, 
Aligem. Gesch. der Philosophie, i.2 1 (Leipzig, 1906); K. F. 
Geldner, ‘Zur Kosmogonie des Rigveda' (Gniversitatsschrift 
zur feierliehen des Rektors, Marburg, 1908). 

2. Period of the Brahma?ias and the Upanisads. 
— The Brahmanas contain many legends about 
Prajapati’s creating of the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the following : * In 
the beginning was Prajapati, nothing hut Praja- 
pati; he desired, “May I become many”; he 
performed austerities, and thereby created these 
worlds’ (either the living beings, or heaven, air, 
and earth). Besides Prajapati, other names of 
the creator are met with : Svayaihhhu Narayana, 
Svayambhu Brahman, and even Non-Being. The 
authors of the Brahmanas, being wholly engrossed 
with liturgy and ceremonial, introduce these 
legends in order to explain some detail of ritual 
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or the like ; and therefore, after a few general 
remarks on the creation of the world, they plunge 
again into ritualistic discussions (see the specimens 
^ven by Deussen, op, cit, p. 183 ff. ). But the little 
information they give is sufficient to show what 
were in their time the popular opinions about the 
origin of the world. Besides the statement that 
Prajapati was at the beginning of things, there 
are others, according to which the waters seem to 
have been believed to be coeval with him or to have 
preceded him. Thus it is said {Taittir%ya SamhitoLy 
V. 6, 4, 2, and similarly vii. 1, 5, 1) that in the 
beginning there was nothing but the waters, and 
Prajapati, as wind, went over them or floated on a 
lotus leaf. Connected with this order of ideas is 
the now more fully developed conception of the 
world-egg in ^atapatha Brahmanay xi. 1, 6, Iff., 
which runs thus in Muir’s translation (iv. 25) : 

‘ In the beginning this universe was water, nothing but water. 
The waters desired, “ How can we be reproduced ? ” So saying, 
they toiled, thej' performed austerity. While they were per- 
forming austerity, a golden egg came into existence. Being 
reduced, it then became a year. Wherefore this golden egg 
oated about for the period of a year. From it in a year a male 
{purij^a) came into existence, who was Prajapati. . . . He 
divided this golden egg. ... In a year he desired to speak- 
He uttered **bhurp which became this earth; **hhuvaj).p 
which became this firmament ; and which became that 

sky. . . . He was born with a life of a thousand yearn. He 
perceived the further end of his life as one may perceive the 
opposite bank of a river. Desiring offspring, he went on wor- 
shipping and toiling. He conceived progeny in himself ; with 
his mouth he created the gods,' etc. 

We append, for the sake of comparison, another ancient 
account of the world-egg from the Chhdndogya Upaniqad^ iii. 
19 {SBE i. 64 f.) : ‘ In the beginning this was non-existent. It 
became existent, it grew. It turned into an egg. The egg lay 
for the time of a year. The egg broke open. The two halves 
were one of silver, the other of gold. The silver one became 
this earth, the golden one the sky, the thick membrane (of the 
white) the mountains, the thin membrane (of the yolk) the mist 
with the clouds, the small veins_the rivers, the fluid the sea. 
And what was born from it was Aditya, the sun,' etc. 

While the authors of the Brahmanas treated 
cosmogonic myths from their liturgical point of 
view, the authors of the Upanisads used them in 
order to illustrate their great philosophical tenet 
of the transcendent oneness of Brahman and its 
presence in all created things. Accordingly, they 
frequently substitute for Prajapati philosophical 
abstractions, e,g. Brahman, Atman, Not-Being, 
or Being, and derive from this first principle the 
worlds, or the Vedas, or those cosmical and psy- 
chical agencies which chiefly en^oss their specu- 
lations. They develop and combine these notions 
in ever-varying ways ; but it is to be understood, 
or it is expressly stated, that the first principle, 
after having created things, entered them, so that 
it is present in them, and, in a way, is identical 
with, and yet different from, them. It is impossible 
to reduce the variety of opinion on the origin of 
the world, contained in the Upanisads, to one 
general idea underlying them ; we shall, therefore, 
illustrate them by some selected specimens. 

In Brhad AranyaJea, i. 4, the creation is ascribed 
to Atnian in the shape of a man {purusa) ; as there 
was nothing hut himself, he felt no delight, and 
therefore ‘made this his Self to fall in two, and 
thence arose husband and wife.’ He embraced 
her, and men were bom. In the same way he 
created all beings that exist in pairs. Then he 
created other things, developed them by name and 
form, and ‘ entered thither, to the very tips of the 
finger-nails, as a razor might he fitted in a razor- 
case, or as fire in a fire-place’ {SEE xv. 87). The 
account of the world-egg in the Chhdndogya Upa- 
nisad has already been quoted above. Of a less 
mythological and more speculative character is a 
passage in Taittirlya Upani^ad, ii. 1, according to 
which from this Self (Brahman) sprang space, from 
space wind, from wind fire, from fire water, from 
water earth, from earth food, from food seed, men, 
and all creatures. An older account in Chhdndogya 


Upanisady vi. 2, 2 f., mentions only three elements ; 
it runs* thus {SBE i. 93 fi. ) : 

(UddaJaka speaks to ^vetaketu) : ‘ In the beginning’, my dear, 
there was that only which is (to ov), one only, without a second. 
Others say, in the beginning there was that only which is not 
(to /xtj ov), one only, without a second ; and from that which is 
not, that which is was bom.' ‘ But how could it be thus, my 
dear?' the father continued. ‘How could that which is, be 
born of that which is not? No, my dear, only that which is, 
was in the beginning, one only, without a second. It thought, 

“ May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth fire. That 
fire thought, “May I bo many, may I grow forth.'* It sent forth 
water. And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
perspires, water is produced on him from fire alone. Water 
thought, “ May I he many, may I grow forth- ” It sent forth earth 
(food). Therefore whenever it rains anj^here, most food is 
then produced. From water alone is eatable food produced. 

. . . That Being (i.e. that which had produced fire, water, and 
earth) thought, “Let me now enter those three beings (fire, water, 
earth) with this living Self (Jiva dtmd\ and let me then reveal 
(develop) nam es and forms. '' Then that Being, bavin g said, * ‘ Let 
me make each of these three tripartite ” (so that fire, water, and 
earth should each have itself for its principal ingredient, besides 
an admixture of the other two), entered into those three beings 
with this living self only, and revealed names and forms,' etc. 

Here we have the first forerunner of Sankhya 
ideas, which are more fully developed in the Svet^ 
divatara and some later tfpanisads which form the 
connecting link between this period and that of 
the Epics and Puranas. The genesis of the evolu- 
tionary theory of Sankhya can he traced to these 
Upanisads (see Deussen, op, cit, i. 2, p. 216) ; but 
we pass this subject over here, as it wiB be treated 
in § 3. 

The notions as to the structure of the Universe 
entertained by the Vedic poets continued to prevail 
in the period of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
where frequently the Universe is spoken of as tri- 
partite : earth, air, and sky, symbolized in the three 
‘ great utterances ’ {vydhrtis)y ‘ hhuTy * hhuvah, 

* svar,^ In Aitareya AranyaJea, ii. 4, 1, however, 
it is said that in the beginning the Self sent forth 
the worlds of Ambhas, Marichi, Mara, and Ap. 

‘ That Ambhas (water) is above the heaven, and it 
is heaven, the simport. The Marichis (the lights) 
are the sky. The Mara (mortal) is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth are the Ap world.’ 
Nine or ten worlds are enumerated in Brhad Aran- 
yaka Upanisad, iii. 6, viz. the worlds of wind, air, 
Gandharvas, sun, moon, stars, gods, Indra, Praja- 
pati, and Brahman ; ^ each of these worlds is woven 
mto the next higher one, ‘like warp and woof.’ 
More importance is attached to a sevenfold divi- 
sion of lie world. This was introduced by the 
augmentation of the vydhrtis from tliree, the 
usual number, to seven, which number first occurs 
in Taittirlya Aranyakay x. 27 f. There we find 
the following vydhrtis '‘hhur, ^hhuvafy,^ ^ svar/ 
*mahary *janaSy ^tapaSy and ^satyam,’ Now, 
as the three first, the original vyahftis (‘JA-iZr,’ 

‘ hhuvahy *svar’)y symbolically denoted the three 
worlds (earth, air, sky), so the four added vydhrtis 
(^mahar, *janaSy Hapas,^ ^satyam^) became names 
of still higher worlds. Thus, in some later Upa- 
nisads seven worlds are mentioned, and in the 
Ar uney a Upanisad qx\As>{^ bhur^ . . . 

^ satyam^) are distinguished from seven nether 
worlds : Atala, Patala, Vitala, Sutala, Basatala, 
Mahatala, and Talatala. This last conception of a 
twice sevenfold world was, in the next period, 
developed in detail. __ 

3. Period of the Epics and the Puranas. — While 
in the preceding period cosmogonic myths are of 
an episodical character, the same subject is now 
treated more at length, and for its own sake. Its 
importance is fully recognized in the Puranas ; for 
cosmogony and secondary creation — i.e. the suc- 
cessive destructions and renovations of the world — 
belong to the five characteristic topics {panchalak- 
Sana) of the Puranas. 

1 In the cosmography of the Yogabhdsya, which will be dealt 
with in § 3 , the names of the highest celestial spheres are 
Maliendra, Prajapatya, and Brahma. 
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The variety of views as to the origin of the world 
which obtained in the preceding periods still con- 
tinnes ; but there is a decided tendency towards 
introducing some order. The mythological ele- 
ments of cosmogony are mostly adopted from 
Vedic iiteraturcj and further developed ; some are 
of more modem origin ; both elements are vari- 
ously combined. These mythological elements are 
as follows : (1) the highest godhead, Brajdman or 
Atman, identified with Narayana, Vi§nu, Sambhu, 
etc., according to the sectarian tendency of the 
author ; (2) the primeval waters or darkness ; (3) 
the Purusa or Hiranyagarbha, who sprang up 
therein ; (*4) the world -egg, which brought forth 
Brahma (or Prajapati, Pitamaha) ; (5) the lotus, 
from which sprang Brahma ; the lotus itself came 
forth either from the waters or from the navel of 
Visnu ; (6) the intermediate creators, or mental 
sons of Brahma, numbering seven or eight, Marichi, 
etc. ; (7) the successive creations and destructions 
of the world. Though the last-mentioned concep- 
tion can be traced to a greater antiq^uity,^ it was 
only then developed into a gigantic chronology of 
the world which reckoned by kal^aSy manvantaraSy 
and yugas (see art. Ages of THE WORLD [Indian]). 
This system was employed in order to recon cfle 
conflicting views on the origin of the world by 
assigning some cosmogonic processes to primary, 
some to secondary, creation, and by distinguishing 
the several secondary creations. But all these 
attempts at systematic order resulted in greater 
confusion, for primary and secondary creations 
were inextricably mixed ^ up with one another. 
The framers of cosmogonic systems in the Mahd~ 
bhdrata and the PurSnas freely laid under contribu- 
tion the Sankhya philosophy ; they took over from 
it the evolutionary theory as taught by Kapila, or 
they tried to improve on it. As it formed the theo- 
retical foundation of cosmogony, a brief sketch of 
it must be given here. 

According to Sankhya philosophy, there are two 
principles, entirely independent of each other : (1) 
the souls, Furusas ; and (2) FraTcxti^ original 
nature, or Fradhdna (principle, viz. matter), 
vhieh is made up of the three gunas (secondary 
elements) — darkness {tamas)^ activity {rajas), and 
goodness [sattva ] — in the state of eq^uipoise. When 
this equilibrium is disturbed through the presence 
(or co-inexistence) of the Purusa, then from FraJcrti 
is developed Mahan or Btiddhi, the thinking sub- 
stance, which chiefly consists of sattva. From 
Buddhi is developed Ahamkdra, a substance the 
fimction of which is to produce the conceit of indi- 
viduality. Ahamkdra produces the mind {manas), 
the five organs of sense {huddhlndriya), the five 
organs of action {karm&ndriya), and the five subtle 
elements {tanmdtrd). The last, combining with 
one another, form the five ^oss elements {mahd- 
hhuta ) : space (or air), fire, wind, water, and earth. 
These are the twenty-five principles {tattvas) of 
Sankhya. They and the order of their production 
have been adopted, and adapted to the order of 
ideas taught in the Upanisads, by the authors of 
those parts of the Mahdhhdrata which deal with 
the evolution of the world. In trying to reconcile 
Vedic cosmogony with the principles of Sankhya 
philosophy, those didactic poets invented various 
changes of the latter or of their arrangement, 
though none of these attempts was generally 
adopted. We shall mention only two points in 
which the epic writers departed from the Sankhya 
system and, at the same time, disagreed among 
themselves. (1) Tlie_ established belief in a first 
cause. Brahman or Atman, was radically opposed 
to the Sankhya doctrine of two mutually inde- 
pendent principles, P%crusa and Prakrti ; yet both 

1 It is found as early as the ^veta4vatara and Maitrayana 
Upam$ads. 


views had to be harmonized somehow. No wonder 
that opinion differed widely on this head. For 
instance, Purusa is identified with Fradhdna, or 
Hiranyagarbha* with Buddhi, or Brahma with 
Ahamkdra, etc. (2) The Sankhya doctrine, which 
derived the elements from Ahamkara through the 
interposition of the transcendent tanmatrds, seems 
to have been thought unduly abstruse by those 
poets who preached to a mixed audience. They 
therefore usually omit the tanmatrds, and make 
the mahdhhutas the direct product of Ahamkdra, 
just as in the Upanisads the elements are said to 
have sprung directly from Brahman. It is needless 
for our purpose to muitipW instances ; for details 
the reader is referred to E. Washburn Hopkins’ 
work, Th& Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
in which epic philosophy is exhaustively treated 
(p. 85ff‘.). It must, however, be stated that some 
scholars, e.g. Dahlmann,^ and Deussen,^ are of the 
opinion that epic Sankhya represents a preliminary 
state of speculation, from which systematic San- 
Idwa was developed. 

The cosmological passages of the Great Epic 
belong to an age of transition, and none of them 
seems ever to have been generally accepted as an 
authoritative exposition of the subject. It is, how- 
ever, different with another document which may 
roughly be assigned to the same period — the cosmo- 
gonic account in the Laws of Manu, i. 6 ff. ; for it 
(or parts of it) is quoted in a great number of 
mediaeval works, and it may therefore serve to 
illustrate the state of the views on cosmogony 
which prevailed before the time when the Puranas 
took their present form. We quote here Biihler’s 
translation in SBE xxv. 2 ff. 

* This (universe) existed in the shape of Darkness, unperceived, 
destitute of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, un- 
knowable, wholly immersed, as it were, in deep sleep (5). Then 
the divine Self-existent (Svayaihbhu, himself) indiscernible, (but) 
making (all) this, the great elements and the rest, discernible, 
appeared with irresistible (creative) power, dispelling the dark- 
ness (6). He who can be perceived by the internal organ 
(alone), who is subtile, indiscernible, and eternal, who contains 
all created beings and is inconceivable, shone forth of his own 
(will) (7). He, desiring to produce beings of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed his seed m them (8). That (seed) became a golden egg, 
in brilliancy equal to the sun ; in that (egg) he himself was born 
as Brahman, the progenitor of the whole world (9). The waters 
are called ndrdJi, (for) the waters are, indeed, the offspring of 
Nara ; as they were his first residence {ayana), he thence is 
named Narayapa (10). From that (first) cause, which is indis- 
cernihle, eternal, and both real and unreal, was produced that 
male (Purusa), who is famed in this world (under the ajjpella- 
tion of) Brahman (11). The divine one resided in that egg 
during a whole year, then he himself by his thought (alon^ 
divided it into two halves (12) ; and out of those two halves he 
formed heaven and earth, between them the middle sphere, the 
eight points of the horizon, and the eternal abode of the waters 
(13). From himself {dtmanal}.') he also drew forth the mind, 
which is both real and unreal, likewise from the mmd egoism, 
which possesses the function of self-consciousness (and is) 
lordly (14); moreover, the great one, the soul, and all (pro- 
ducts) affected by the three qualities, and, in their order, the 
five organs which perceive the objects of sensation (15). But, 
joining minute particles even of those six, which possess 
measureless power, with particles of himself, he created all 
beings (16). Because those six (kinds of) minute particles, 
which form the (creator’s) frame, enter {a-irt) these (creatures), 
therefore the wise call his frame tarira (the body) (17). That 
the great elements enter, together with their functions and the 
mind, through its minute parts the framer of all beings, the 
imperishable one (18) But from minute body (-framing) par- 
ticles of these seven very powerful Puru?as springs this (world), 
the perishable from the imperishable (19). Among them, each 
(succeeding) element acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
and whatever place (in the sequence) each of them occupies, 
even so many qualities it is declared to possess (20) But m the 
beginning he assigned their several names, actions, and condi- 
tions to all (created beings), even according to the words of the 
Veda (21) He, the Lord, also created the class of the gods, 
who are endowed with life, and whose nature is action ; and 
the subtile class of the Sadhyas, and the eternal sacrifice (22). 
But from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth the threefold 
eternal Veda, called Rich, Yajus, and Saman, for the due per- 
formance of the sacrifice (23). Time and the divisions of time. 


1 Mahdbhdrata-Studien, ii. *Die Saipkhya-Philosophie,’ Berlin, 
1902. 


2 Op. cit. i. 3, p. 18. 
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the lunar mansions and the planets, the rivers, the oceans, the 
mountains, plains, and uneven ground (24), austerity, speech, 1 
pleasure, desire, and anger, this whole creation he likewise 
produced, as he desired to call these beings into existence (25). 
Moreover, in order to distinguish actions, he separated merit 
from demerit, and he caused the creatures to be affected by the 
pairs (of opposites), such as pain and pleasure (26). But with 
the minute perishable particles of the five (elements) which 
have been mentioned, this whole (world) is framed in due order 
(27). . . . But for the sake of the prosperitj'- of the worlds, he 
caused the Brahmapa, the Ksatnya, the Vai^ya, and the Sudra 
to proceed from his mouth, ’his arms, his thighs, and his feet 
(31). Dividing his own body, the Lord became half male and ; 
half female; with that female he produced Viraj (32).’ From | 
Viraj sprang Manu Svayarhbhu, who, ‘ desirmg to produce created 
beings, performed very difficult austerities, and (thereby) called 
into existence ten great sages, lords of created beings — Marichi, i 
Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Prachetas, Vasistha, j 
Bhrgu, and Narada (34, 35).* These secondary Prajapatis created 
the other Manus, gods, demons, men, animals, plants, etc. Next I 
comes the account of the destructions and secondary creations 
of the world, the days and nights of Brahma, the system of 
yugas and manvantaras^ etc. (For details, see Ages of the 
World [Indian].) 

A very full discussion of the cosmogony in Manu and its 
relation to the accounts in other sources will be found in W. 
Jahn, ilber die kosmogon. GrundaTischauungen im Mdnava^ 
dharma-^dsiram^ Leipzig, 1904. 

Cosmogony in the Puranas, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, is, on the whole, a 
later development of that which we have just 
described. Here, too, the evolutionary theory of 
Sahkhya has been so modified as to agree with the 
Vedantic doctrine about the oneness of Brahman, 
by assuming that Purusa and Prakrti are but two 
forms of the Supreme Deity, who is identified with 
one of the popular gods according to the sectarian 
character of the work. An abstract from the 
account of the creation in the Vipiu Purdna ^ may 
serve to illustrate Panranic cosmogony, if we keep 
in mind that the accounts in other Puranas are, 
on the whole, similar in tenor, though they may 
vary in details. According to the Visnu Purdna, 
the self -existent Brahman is Vasudeva ; he is 
originally and essentially hut one, still he exists 
in three successively proceeding forms: Purusa, 
Pradhana (both unevolved and evolved), and Kala 
(time), the latter acting as the bond connecting the 
former two. When the Supreme Deity enters 
Purusa and Pradhana (the equilibrium of the three 
gitnas), then Pradhana produces Mahan or Buddhi, 
which in its turn produces Ahaihkara ; and so the 
five subtle elements, the gross elements, and the 
eleven organs are produced, much in the same way 
as is taught in Sankhya philosophy. But the 
Puranas teach, in addition to the evolutionary 
theory, that each generating principle or element 
envelops the one generated by it. The gross 
elements combine into a compact mass, the world- 
egg (brdhmdnda), which rests on the waters, and 
is surrounded by seven envelopes — water, wind, 
fire, air, Ahaihkara, Buddhi, and Pradhana. In 
the world-egg the highest deity, invested with the 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Brahma, 
and created all things. The same deity in the 
guna goodness preserves, as Visnu, the Universe 
till the end of a kalpa, when the same god, in the 
awful form of Budra, destroys it.^ The third 
chapter of the Visnu Purdna deals with time, the 
days and nights of Brahma, the duration of his 
life, etc. (see Ages op the World [Indian]). The 
next chapter describes how, in the beginning of a 
kalpa, Narayana, in the shape of a hoar, raised the 
earth from beneath the waters and created the four 
lower spheres — earth, sky, heaven, and Maharloka. 
In the fifth chapter occur some more speculations 
of Sankhya character, and a description of nine 
creations : 

‘The first creation was that of Mahat, or Intellect, which is 
called the creation of Brahma. The second was that of the 
rudimental principles (tanmdtrds'), thence termed elemental 
creation {Bhutasarga). The third was the modified form of 
egotism, termed the organic creation or creation of the senses 
{Aindriyika). These three were the Prakrta creations, the 

1 H. H. Wilson, Vishx^u PurdTj^a, vol. i. (London, 1864). 


developments of indiscrete nature, preceded by the indiscrete 
principle. The fourth or fundamental creation (of perceptible 
things) was that of inanimate bodies. The fifth, the Tairyagyonya 
creation, was that of animals. The sixth was the Urdhvasrotas 
creation, or that of the divinities. The creation of the Arvak- 
srotas beings was the seventh, and was that of man. There is 
an eighth creation, termed Anugraha, which possesses both 
the qualities of goodness and darkness. Of these creations five 
are secondary, and_ three are primary. But there is a 
the Kaumara creation, which is both primary and secondary. 
These are the nine creations of the great progenitor of all, and, 
both as primary and secondary, are the radical causes of the 
world, proceeding from the sovereign creator.’ ^ 

The seventh chapter relates how Brahma after 
the creation of the world created ‘ other mind-hom 
sons like himself ’ ; about the number and names, 
however, of these Prajapatis, or mental sons of 
Brahma, the difierent Puranas do not agree.® Then 
Brahma created Manu Svayaihbhuva, for the 
protection of created beings. Manu’s daughter 
Prasuti was married to one of the Prajapatis, 
Daksa, who thereby became the ancestor of a great 
number of divine beings, mostly of an allegorical 
character, as personified virtues and vices. 

^ The preceding abstracts from the Visnu Purdna 
give some idea of the heterogeneous character of 
the cosmogonic theory which henceforth was 
generally' adopted. Mjd:hological and theosophic 
notions inherited from the Vedic period have been 
combined with notions of later origin — genealogic 
legends, the evolutionary system of Sankhya, and 
the scheme of the Ages of the World — ^in order to 
give a rational theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of the world in harmony with the teachings 
of the Vedas. But the materials proved too 
refractory, or rather the authors were not hold 
enough in re-modelling the old traditions ; hence 
their work leaves the impression of disparate parts, 
ill-combined or only formally united. 

The authors of the Puranas succeeded better in 
delineating a plan of the Universe ; for the cosmo- 
graphic notions which are contained in the Vedas, 
ana which have been sketched above under § i, 
lent themselves readily to such an undertaking. 
The Great Epic added little to the old stock of 
cosmographic ideas, except a detailed description 
of the earth and some particulars about the hells. 
There was, indeed, the ancient belief in worlds of 
Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Aditya, Yama, etc., 
hut the notions as to the situation of these worlds 
(except those of Indra and Yama) seem always to 
have been rather vague, so that the authors of the 
Puranas were not over much prejudiced by tradition 
in their endeavours to devise a systematic cosmo- 
graphy. The system is practically the same in all 
Puranas ; the following description of it is based 
on the Vi^u Purdna, while for the discrepancies 
in details the reader may be referred to Wilson^s 
notes in his translation of the Visnu Purdna. 

The whole system of the worlds contained in the 
world- egg may he divided into three parts in 
agreement with the current expressions tribhuvana, 
trailokya, etc., ‘the three worlds.’ The middle 
part, which is, however, many times nearer the 
base than the top, is formed by the earth, an 
enormous disk of five hundred millions of yojanas 
in extent ; it is encircled by the Lokaloka mountain, 
and contains the continents and oceans. A descrip- 
tion of the earth need not detain ns here, as it will 
he given in the art. Geography (Mythical). Above 
the earth are the heavens, and below it the nether 
worlds, or Pdtdla. But actually the Universe is 
divided into two parts ; for it consists of seven 
upper regions, the lowest of which is the earth, 
and of the seven nether regions. Hence frequently 
fourteen worlds are spoken of. To these two 
divisions have been added the hells, somewhere in 
the lowest part of the Universe. T'he number of 

1 Wilson, op. cit, i. 74 ff. 

2 26. p. 100, note ; cf. the passage from Manu quoted above, 
verse 34 f. 
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hells seems originally not to have been fixed ( Vi^u 
Purana, iL 6), though Mann (iv. 87) gives their 
number as twenty-one.^ 

Omitting the hells, there are seven nether worlds 
(Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahatala, 
Sutala, and Fatala),^ and the seven upper worlds 
(Bhur [the earth], Dyaus, Svar, Mahar, Janas, 
Tapas, and Satya). Patala — for this is also the 
collective name of the seven nether worlds — 
extends dowmwards 70,000 yojanas below the 
surface of the earth, each of its seven regions 
having a depth of 10,000 yoja/ncts. Patala is the 
abode of Nagas, Daityas, and Danavas, and it 
equals the heavens in beauty and magnificence. | 
Below Patala is the dragon Sesa, ^ who ‘ bears the 
entire world like a diadem upon his head, and who 
is the foundation on which the seven Patalas rest.’ 
As said above, the hells, or narakas, are beneath 
Patala ; but their exact situation cannot be made 
out, because some place them below, some above, 
the waters which encircle the Universe. The cause 
of this uncertainty with regard to the hells seems 
to have been that originally they were not 
distinguished from the nether worlds. For, as will 
be seen below (§ 4), the Jains have seven hells 
instead of seven Patalas, and find room for the 
Asuras in caves below the earth and above the first 
hell, instead of seven Patalas. The upper regions 
begin with the terrestrial sphere, Bhurloha ; the 
next is Bhuvarloka, or Dyaus ^ which reaches 
thence to the sun j while from the sun to the pole 
star extends the Svarlohay or the heaven of the 
gods. These three worlds are destroyed at the end 
of each kalpa. The next higher world, MaharloTca, 
is not destrojred, but at the end of the kalpa its 
tenants repair to the next region, the Janaloka^ 
the inhabitants of which are Sanandana and other 
sons of Bi'ahma. The sixth region is Tapaloka^ 
eopled by the Vairaja gods ; and above it is the 
ighest region, Satyaloka or BrahTnaloka, the 
inhabitants of which never know death. It must, 
however, be stated that the different Puranas do 
not agree regarding the inhabitants of the higher 
heavens. The distance of these regions from one 
another increases from below upwards : Maharloka 
is ten million above the pole star, Janaloka 

twenty, Tapaloka eighty, and Satyaloka a hundred 
and twenty, millions of yojanas above the next 
lo'wer region. 

A somewhat different description of the Universe 
is given by Vyasa in the Yogabhdsya, iii, 26. This 
account, which may be ascribed to the 7th cent. 
A.D., is much more detailed than that of the 
Puranas, with which, however, it agrees on the 
whole. But it has also some curious affinities with 
the Buddhist description of the world, in proper 
names as well as in the part played by contempla- 
tion. The entire Universe is contained in the 
world-egg, which is but an infinitesimally small 
particle of the Pradhana. It consists of seven 
regions {bhumi), one above the other. The lowest 
is Bhurlokay which extends from the lowest hell 
to the top of mount Mem. The second region, 
Antariksaloka, reaches to the pole star. The third 
is termed Svar- or Mahendraloka ; the fourth 
Mahar- or Prajapaty aloha. The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh regions, called Jana-y Tapa-, and Satya- 
lokas, form together the tripartite Brahmaloka. 
Bhurloka is subdivided into hells, Patalas, and 
earth. At the bottom of Bhurloka are the seven 
hells, one above the other. Their names are: 
Aviclii, Ghana, Salila, Anala, Anila, Akasa, and 
Tamahprati§tha ; with the exception of Avichi, a 
popular name of hell, these hells seem to be 
identical with the envelopes of the world-egg 

For particulars, see Wilson, op, eit, iL 215, and nail's note 
to that passage. 

2 For variations in other PurS-ijas, see Wilson, op. cu. i. 208. 


in the Pauranic account. Probably for this reason 
these six hells each bear another name, as stated 
hy Vyasa, viz. IVIahakala, Ambarisa, Baurava, 
Maharaurava, Kalasutra, and Andliatamisi a. 
Above the hells are the seven Patalas : JVIahatala, 
Basatala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, ^ Talatala, and 
Patala. Above these seven hhumis is the eighth, 
the earth, Vasumatl, with the seven continents, 
etc., which may be passed over here. 

As to the inhabitants of the seven regions of the 
Universe, the following notions are found. (1) 
In the Patalas, in the oceans and on the mountains 
of the earth live the following classes of gods 
{devanikayas) : Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kimpurusas, Yaksas, Baksasas, Bhutas, Pretas, 
Apasmarakas, Apsaras, Brahmaraksasas, Kusma- 
ndas, and Vinayakas ; in the continents live gods 
and men, and on Mem are the parks and palaces 
of the gods. (2) Antariksaloka is the sphere of 
the celestial bodies. (3) ’in Mahendra are six 
classes of gods : Tridasas, A^i^vatas, Yamyas, 
Tusitas, Aparinirmitavasavartins, and Parinirmi- 
tavasavartins. (4) In Prajapatya there are five 
classes of gods : Kumudas, Bibhus, Pratardanas, 
Anjanabhas, and Prachitabhas. (5) In Janaloka 
there are four classes : Brahmapurohitas, Brahma- 
kayikas, Brahmamahakayikas, and Amaras. (6) 
In Tapaloka there are three classes : Abhasvaras, 
Mahabhasvaras, and Satyamahabhasvaras. (Uln 
Satyaloka there are four classes : Achyutas, Snd- 
dhanivasas, Satyabhas, and Saihjnasaihjnins. The 
gods in the regions from Prajapatya upwards live 
on contemplation (dhydndhdra) ; tneir powers and 
the duration of their life increase by bounds from 
below upwards ; the gods in Tapaloka are not re- 
born in a lower sphere, and the four classes of 
ods in Satyaloka realize the happiness of the four 
egrees of contemplation respectively — savitarkay 
savichdray anandamdtray o^Tidasmitamatra-dhydna. 
Cl art. CosMOGOUTY and Cosmology (Buddhist). 

The detailed Icnowledge of the structure of the 
Universe was generally believed to have been 
reached by contemplation ; this is expressly stated 
by Patanjali in Yogasutray iii. 26, and by the Jain 
writer Umasvati in Tattvdrthddhigama Sutray ix. 
37. Notwithstanding, or rather because of, its 
visionary character, Pauranic cosmography became, 
as it were, an article of faith. ^ The general belief 
in it was not shaken even by the introduction of 
scientific astronomy, though the astronomers tried 
to remodel the traditional cosmography on the 
basis of their science. The result of this com- 

E romise may be seen in the following abstract 
:om the Surya Siddhdnta, xii. 29 ff. : ^ 

* This Brahma-egg is hollow ; within it is the universe, con- 
sisting of earth, sky, etc, ; it has the form of a sphere, like a 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons (29). A circle within the 
Brahma-egg is styled the orbit of the ether (vyoman) ; within 
that is the revolution of the asterisms (Jbha ) ; and likewise, in 
order, one below the other (30) revolve Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon ; below, in succession, 
the Perfected {siddha)y the Possessors of Knowledge (vidyd- 
d7iard)y and the clouds (31). . . . Seven cavities within it, the 
abodes of serpents (ndga) and demons (asitra), endowed with 
the ^vourof heavenly plants, delightful, are the inter-terranean 
(patala) earths (35). A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain 
of gold, IS Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, 
and protruding on either side (36).’ 

Literature to §§ 2 and 3 has been indicated in the above. 

4. Jain cosmography. — According to the Jains, 
the world is eternal, without beginning or end. 
They have therefore no cosmogony, but they have 
a cosmography of their own which differs widely 
from that of the Brahmans, especialty with regard 
to the upper spheres or heavens. The Universe 
takes up only that part of space which, from this 
1 It is worthy of remark that in these cosmographic systems 
worlds are assigned to the more ancient gods, viz. Indra, the 
Prajapatis, and Brahman, but not to Visiju and Siva ; indeed 
Vispu’s heaven, Vaikugtha, is wanting m those lists of heavens. 
Apparently the authors of cosmography had not come under 
the influence of popular Vaisgavism or Saivism. 

•2 Burgess’s tr. in J AOS vi. 246. 
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circumstance, is called I^okakasa ; the remaining 
part, Alokakasa, is an absolute void and perfectly 
impenetrable to anything, either matter or souls. 
The Lokakasa is coterminous with the two sub- 
stances Dharma and Adharma, the substrata of 
motion and rest, which are, therefore, the indis- 
pensable conditions of the presence of all existing 
things. ‘ The world is figured by the Jainas as a 
spindle resting on half of another ; or, as they 
describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
invertetl ; and the uppermost meets at its circum- 
ference the middle one. They also represent the 
world by comparison to a woman with her arms 
akimbo.’^ Older, however, is the comparison with 
a man (purusa). The disk of the earth is in the 
lower part of the middle, and forms the waist of 
the purusa ; below the earth are the hells, and 
above it the upper regions. The entire world rests 
on a big layer of * thick water,’ this on one of 
‘ thick wind,’ and this again on one of * thin -wind.’ 
The last two layers measure innumerable thousands 
of yojanas. The seven lower region^s {hhumis)^ one 
below the other, are Katnaprabha, Sarkaraprabha, 
Valukaprabha, Pankaprabha, Dhumaprabha, 
Tamahprabha, and Mahatamahprabha. Another 
set of names for them is given by Umasvati : 
Dharma, Vam^a, Saila, Anjana, Arista, Madhavya, 
and Madhavi (cf, the double set of names for the 
hells in the YogahJid^a^ above, § 3). These regions 
contain the hells ; the lowest one has but five, 
wdiile the highest one, Katnaprabha, has three 
millions of hells. Their inhabitants are the damned, 
narakas, whose stay in hell is not without end, 
but for fixed periods of time, varying from 10,000 
years to 33 oceans of years, when they are re-born 
in other conditions of life. These regions are 
separated from each other by layers of 10,000 
yojanas containing no hells ; but in the layer 
separating Ratnaprabha from the earth are the 
dwellings of the Bhavanavasin gods ; these dwell- 
ings are apparently the Jain counterpart of the 
Bralimanic Fatalas. Above the seven regions of 
the hells is the disk of the earth, with its numerous 
continents in concentric circles separated by rings 
of oceans (see art. Geography [Mythical]). In 
the middle of the earth towers Mount Meru, 100,000 
yojanas high, round which revolve suns, moons, 
and stars, the Jyotiska-gods. Immediately above 
the top of Mount Meru begins the threefold series 
of heavenly regions styled vimanas, and inhabited 
by the Vaimanika gods. These regions are as 
follows : (1) the twelve kalpcLS, Saudharma, Aiiana, 
Banatkumara, Mahendra, Brahmaloka,^ Lantaka, 
hlaliasukra, Sahasrara, Anata, Pranata, Arana, 
and Achyuta (the Digambaras add Brahmottara 
befo]^ Lantaka ; Kapistha and Sukra after it, 
and Satara after Mahasukra) ; (2) the nine Graive- 
yakas (these heavens form the neck \jgHva] of the 
man figuring the world ; hence their name) ; (3) 
the jive Anuttaras^ Vi jay a, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, 
Aparajita, and Sarvarthasiddha. The gods in the 
Anuttara Vimanas will he re-born no more than 
twice. It is to be understood that all these twenty- 
six heavens are one above the other. Above 
Sarvarthasiddha, at the top of the Universe, is 
situated Isatpraghhara, the place where the souls 
resort on their liberation {nirvana). The following 
description of it is given in the Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra, XXX vi. 67 ff. {SBJS xlv. 211 f.) : 

* Perfected souls are debarred from the non- world (Aloka) ; 
they reside on the top of the world ; they leave their bodies 
here (below), and go there, on reaching perfection (67). Twelve 


1 Oolebrooke, Miscellaneous Essay s^ London, 1837, ii. 198. 

3 About the Brahmaloka the following details are given : in 
it live the Lokantika gods (who will reach mrvdxt^a after one 
re-birth) ; and round it, in the cardinal and intermediate points 
of the compass, N.E , E. etc,, are situated the_ Vimanas of the 
following eight classes of gods : Sarasvatas, Adityas, Vahnis, 
Arupas, Gardatoyas, Tu^itas, Avyabadhas, and Ari^t^s. 
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yofanas above the (Vimana) Sarvartha is the place called 
Isatpraghhara, xvhich has the form of an umbrella (5S). It is 
forty-five hundred thousand yojanas long, and as many broad, 
and it is somewhat more than three times as many in circum- 
ference (59). Its thickness is eight yojanas; it is greatest in 
the middle, and decreases toward the margin, till it is thinner 
than the wing of a fiy (60). This place, by nature pure, consist- 
ing of white gold, resembles m form an open umbrella, as 
been said by best of Jinas (61). (Above it) is a pure blessed 
place (called Sita), which is white like a conch-shell, the afika- 
stone, and kunda-fiowera ; a yojana thence is Lhe end of the 
world (62). The perfected souls penetrate the sixth part of 
the uppermost kroSa of the (above-mentioned) yojana (63). 
There at the top of the world reside the blessed perfected souls, 
nd of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of 
perfection (64).’ 

In concluding onr exposition of Jain cosmo- 
^aphy it may be remarked that the knowledge of 
it seems always to have been popular among the 
Jains, for the plan of the Universe as de'-eribed 
above is always before the mind of Jain authors, 
and they presuppose an acquaintance with it on 
the part of their readers. 

Literature. — The above account of Jain cosmography is 
based chiefly on Um5,svati’s Tattvdrthddhijama Sutra (tr. bv 
the present writer in ZD MG lx. [Leipzig, 1906]). 

H. Jacobi. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Iran- 
ian). — The chief Iranian texts on the creation of 
the world are Vendzdad i. and Bundahi^t. Of these 
the more elaborate is the latter, and according to 
it both Ormazd and Ahriman have existed from all 
eternity — a view wliich is as old as the Gathas 
(cf. Yasna xxx. 3, which distinctly terms the two 
spirits ‘ twins ’ — yema — and xlv. 2). The pair are 
parted by the ether [vdiju), and Ormazd dwells in 
‘ endless light/ while his opponent lurks in an 
abyss of infinite darkness. Ormazd, moreover, 
was aware, through his omniscience, of the exist- 
ence of .^riman, but the evil spirit was ignorant 
of the higher being until aroused to confiiet with 
him by beholding light. Thereupon, as Ormazd 
created excellent lands, Ahriman sought to mar 
his work by bringing into being plagues, moral 
and physical. Herein the essential dualism of 
Zoroastrianism finds one of its most important 
illustrations. 

Zoroastrian cosmogony covers a period of 12,000 
years, wlaich are divided into four ages of 3,000 
years each. The first of these epochs is the age of 
the^ spiritual creation, in which the creations re- 
mained * in a spiritual state, so that they were 
unthinking and unmoving, with intangible bodies’ 
{BundahiSn i. 8 ; Selections of Zdt-sparcim i. 22). 
These spiritual creations bear a remarkable 
analogy to the Platonic ‘ Ideas,’ and Darmesteter 
has sought [Le Zend-Avesta iii., Paris, 1893, pp. 
li-liii), although without success, to trace an 
actual connexion between the two. Meanwhile, 
Ahriman created demons for the overthrow of the 
creatures of Ormazd, and refused the peace which 
the celestial being oflered him. Thereupon, they 
agreed to combat for nine thousand years, Ormazd 
foreknowing that for three thousand years all 
things would go according to his own will, while 
in the second three thousand years the two spirits 
should struggle in bitter conflict, and in the third 
Ahriman should he utterly put to rout. The second 
epoch of three thousand years was that of the 
material creation, the order being, after the 
Amesha Spentas {g,v.), heaven (including the 
heavenly bodies), water, earth, plants, animals, 
and man. The third period of three thousand 
years begins with the eruj)tion of Ahriman into 
the good creation of Ormazd. The evil spirit 
spreads disease, devastations, and noxious creatures, 
throughout the world, harming and defiling water, 
earth, plants, and fire, in addition to sla^ng the 
primeval ox and the primeval man. Finally, how- 
ever, the demoniac hosts are driven hack to hell. 
The remainder of this period is concerned with 
the legendary history of the Iranian kings, so that 
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neither it nor the final eschatologic period comes 
under consideration in an outline of the Persian 


cosmogony. 

Throughout the Avesta the creation of all things 
is ascribed to Aliura Mazda (Ormazd), as in Yasna 
xri. 1, although a certain amount of creative 
activity is also attributed to the Amshaspands 
( Yasna Ixv. 12 ; Visparad xi. 12 ; Yait xix. 18). 
In Yasna xxxvii. 1 occurs the striking passage : 
‘ Here, then, we worship Ahura Mazda, who 
created both kine and holiness, and created water, 
created both good trees and light, both the earth 
and all good things’ (cf. xliv. 3-5). That this 
belief was Iranian is shown by the recuiTence of 
similar phraseology in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, as in NK. a, 1-8 ; ‘ A great god is Auramazda, 
who created this earth, who created yon heaven, 
•who created man, who created peace for man, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many, the one 
ruler of many,’ although similar phrases are not 
unknovm in Assyrian inscriptions (Gray, AJSL 
xvii. 152). _ 

The creation itself, according to the Parsi Afr%n 
Gahanhar (tr. by Darmesteter, op, cit. pp. 180-187, 
and edited by him in J^tudes iran,^ Paris, 1883, ii. 
318-333) and the BundahUn xxv. 1 (cf. also the 
section of the Great BundahiSn, tr. by Blochet, 
MHB xxxii. 223), occupied a year. The tradition 
of a cosmic epoch of 12,000 years, although not 
mentioned in the extant Avesta, must be of 
considerable antiquity, for the historian Theo- 
pompus, an author of the 4:th cent. B.C., says, in 
a fragment preserved by Plutarch {de Iside et 
Osiride^ xlvii.) ; ‘ According to the Magi, one of the 
gods conquers and the other is conquered for three 
thousand years each ; and for another three thou- 
sand years they fight and war, and one destroys 
the works of the other ; but finally Hades loses, 
and mankind shall be blessed, neither needing 
nourishment nor casting shadows.’ ^ The Iranian 
cosmogony seems to have been geocentric, and, 
according to Ddtistdn-uDenlh xxxvii. 24, ‘the 
sky is in three thirds, of -which the one at the top 
is joined to the endless light, in which is the con- 
stantly-beneficial space ; the one at the bottom 
reached to the gloomy abyss, in which is the fiend 
full of evil ; and one is between those two thirds 
which are below and above’ (cf. Yait xiii. 2). 
This has led some scholars, notably Spiegel, to 
seek to find the idea of the cosmic egg in Iran, but 
of this, as Casartelli has well pointed out, there 
seems to be little evidence. The question whether 
the Iranian cosmogony presupposes a creation ex 
nihilo has been much aiscussed, although it would 
seem from the phrase in the Bundahi^ (xxx. 5), 
‘ when they were formed, it was not forming the 
future out of the past,’ that at least in the later 
development of the religion this doctrine was 
not unknown. The earlier texts, however, shed 
little light on this problem, nor do the verbs used 
of the creative activity of Ormazd {da, ‘ establish,’ 
ewares, ‘cut’; ‘form,’ cf. Gr. Titcnav) and 
Ahriman {karat, ‘cut’) give much aid, although 
dwares, tai, and karat seem to imply the elabora- 
tion of already existing material, -w^hile it may be 
urged that dd connotes, at least in some passages, 
actual creation ex nihilo. Equally dubious is the 
problem of the origin of the Iranian cosmogony. 
An elaborate comparison has been drawm by 
Spiegel {Erdnische Alterthumskunde, i. 449-457) 
between the Iranian and the Semitic, particularly 
Hebrew, accounts of the creation of the world ; but 
this is, to say the least, unproven. It is true that, 
both in Genesis and in the Bundahi§n, creation 
occupies six periods, but in the former the epoch 


1 For the Gr. text, see vol, i. p. 208^, where a different intc 
here given (which agrees independent 
with that of Lagrange, RB, 1904, p. 36) may be found: 


is a week of six days, and in the latter a year oi 
six gdhdnbdrs , and the correspondence in the mam 
between the order of the two accounts is a natural 
sequence of development, and not necessarily due 
to the borrowing of either from tlie otiier. It 
should also he noted that the Iranian account 
makes no allowance for the seventh day of the 
Biblical record, thus further increasing the improb- 
ability of borrowing from either side. On the 
other hand, the division of the earth into seven 
kar^ars, or ‘ zones,’ which is mentioned repeatedly 
m the Avesta (as in Yasna Ixi. 5 ; Ya^t xix. 82), 
and is as old as the Gathas {Yasna xxxii. 3), is 
doubtless late Babylonian in origin, especially as 
the Semitic cosmogony likewise divided the earth 
into seven zones {tnbuqdti). This origin of the 
Iranian kar§vars seems more probable than the 
view which equates them with the dvlpas 
(‘islands’) of Hindu cosmogony, which usually 
number seven, although they are occasionally 
regarded as four or thirteen. They are not men- 
tioned, however, before the Mahdbhdrata and the 
Purdnas, and are thus probably too late to have 
influenced the Avesta (cf. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
Texts, i.^ London, 1872, pp. 489-504 ; and, for the 
proof of Bab. influence, Jr. Jensen, KosmoL der 
JBabylonier, Strassburg, 1890, pp. 175-184). 

The cosmogony of the Iranians, as outlined in 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, underwent some 
slight changes in the course of time as a result of 
philosophic thought. The reduction of the dualism 
of the Gathas — itself, no doubt, a reduction of an 
earlier polytheism — to a monotheism gave rise to 
the elaboration of the concept of ‘ Boundless Time ’ 
{zrvan akarana), which is hailed as a godling even 
in the so-called Younger Avesta {Yasna Ixxii. 10 ; 
NydiS i. 8 ; Vendidad xix. 13). The Zarvanite 
sect, which was an important factor in Parsiism as 
early as the 4th cent. A.D., derived both Ormazd 
and Ahriman from ‘Boundless Time,’ making the 
evil spirit horn first in consequence of the doubt of 
‘ Boundless Time,’ while Ormazd did not come into 
being until later, and was long inferior in po-wer 
to Ahriman. In somewhat similar fashion, the 
Kaiyomarthians, another Zoroastrian sect, held 
that Ahriman, the principle of evil, was sprung 
from Yazdan (‘God,’ i,e. Ormazd) because of his 
sinful thought, ‘ if I had an adversary, how would 
he be fashioned ? ’ (Cf . the account of these sects 
by al-Sliahrastani, tr. Haarbriicker, i., Halle, 1850, 
pp. 276-280 ; and see Spiegel, Erdn, A Iterthuins- 
Icunde, ii. 175-189 ; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
man, Paris, 1877, pp. 314-338.) This extreme 
Unitarian tendency, however, by which evil itself 
was traced back ultimately to Ormazd, was always 
rejected by orthodox Zoroastrianism. 


Literaturb. — Spiegel, Erdn, AlterthumsJcunde, ii. 141-151 
(Leipzig, 1873); Jackson, ‘Iran. Eeligion,’ in Geiger-Kuhn’s 
Grundriss^ der iran. PhiZologie, ii. 668-673 (Strassburg, 1904) ; 
Casartelli, PAi^osojpAy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under 
the Sasscmids (Eng. tr. by Jamasp Asa, Bombay, 1889), pp. 
94-128; Lukas, Die Orundbegriffe in den Kosmogonien der 
alien Volker (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 100-138; Soderblom, ‘Theo- 
pompus and the Avestan Ages of the World,’ in Dastur Hoshang 
Memonal Vol, pp. 228-230 (Bombay, 1911). 

Louis H. Gray. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Japan- 
ese). — The most ancient and most authentic 
account of Japanese cosmogony is found in the 
Kojiki (‘Records of Ancient Matters,’ A.D. 712). 
The following is the description of the genesis of 
the universe contained in this valuable text : 

‘The names of the Deities that became {i.e. that were bom) 
in the Plain of High Heaven, when Heaven and Earth began, 
were Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi-no-kami (the Deity Master-of-the. 
August-Oentre-of-Heaven), next Taka-mi-musu-bi-no-kami (the 
High-August-Producing-Wondrous-Deity), next Kami-musu-bi- 
no-kami (the Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity). These three 
Deities were all Deities bom alone {i.e. spontaneously, without 
being procreated), and hid their persons {i.e. disappeared, by 
death or otherwise). The names of the Deities that were born 
next from a thing that sprouted up like unto a reed-shoot when 
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the country (t.e. the earth), young and like unto Soating^ oil, 
drifted about medusa-like, were Umashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji-no- 
kami (the Pleasant-Reed-Sboot-Pnnce-Elder-Beity), next Ame- 
no-toko-tachi-no-kami(the Deity Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven). 
These two Deities were likewise born alone, and hid their 
persons. The five Deities in the above list are separate Heavenly 
Deities {i.e. were separate from those who came into existence 
afterwards). 

* The names of the Deities that were born next were Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami (the Deity Standing-Eternally-on-Earth), 
nexrcToyo-kumo-nu-no-kami (the Luxuriant-Integrating-Master- 
Deity). These two Deities were likewise Deities born alone, 
and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were 
born next were tJ-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity Mud-Earth-Lord), 
next his younger sister (t.e. wife) Su-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady) ; next Tsunu-guhi-no-kami (the Germ-Inte- 
grating-Deity), next his younger sister Iku-guhi-no-kami (the 
Life-Integrating-Deity) ; next Oho-to-no-ji-no-kami (the Deity 
Elder-of-the-Great-Place), next hia younger sister Oho-to-no-be- 
no-kami (the Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Great- Place) ; next Omo- 
daru-no-kami(the Deity Perfect-Exterior), next hisyounger sister 
Aya-kashiko-ne-no-kami (the Deity Oh- Awful-, or Venerable-, 
L^y) ; next Izana-gi-no-kami (the Deity the Male-Who-Invites), 
next his younger sister Izana-mi-no-kami (the Deity the Female- 
Who-Invites). From the Deity Standmg-Eternally-in-Heaven 
down to the Deity the Female-Who-Invites in the foregoing list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Generations. The two 
solitary Deities above-mentioned are each called one generation : 
of the succeeding ten Deities each pair of Deities is called a 

g eneration* (Eofikz, at the beginning of vol. i.; tr. B. H. 
hamberlain, ed. 1906, p. 15 f-). 

From these very first lines of the sacred account 
we have before us a genesis that is not lacking in 
grandeur. The world appears as a nebulous, 
moving chaos ; Divine beings develop in ^ it by 
spontaneous generation, some being born in the 
heart of space, others coming from a reed-shoot 
that has arisen from the mud ; while others spring 
up, at first solitary, then in pairs, following a 
progress and bearing names that recall in a strik- 
ing manner our theory of evolution. This rational 
explanation of the ancient national myth did not 
escape the Japanese commentators who elucidated 
these texts in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

‘The god U-hiji-ni and the goddess Su-hiji-ni,’ says Hirata, 

* are so called because they contained the germs from which the 
earth Itself was to spring. The god Oho-to-no-ji and the god- 
dess Oho-to-no-be are so called from the primitive appearance 
of this earth. The god Tsunu-guhi and the goddess Iku-guhi 
are so called from the common apjiearance of the earth and the 
deities when they sprang mto existence. The god Omo-daru 
and the goddess Aya-kashiko-ne are so called from the perfect 
character of the august persons of these deities. Thus the 
names of all these gods were given them according to the 
gradual progress of the creation.* 

And, indeed, it cannot be denied that the above- 
quoted myth conceals under the transparent sym- 
bolism of its Divine figures an intellectual effort to 
find a logical explanation of the genesis of the 
universe. 

To this slender outline of the Kojiki we may 
now add the complementary picture supplied by 
the Nihongi (^Chronicles of Japan,’ A.D. 720). 
This account is less simple, and is permeated by 
Chinese ideas, which must be eliminated ; but, on 
the other hand, it is also richer in various develop- 
ments borrowed from other indigenous sources. 

‘ Of old. Heaven and Earth were not yet separated, and the 
In and Y6 not yet divided. They formed a chaotic mass like an 
egg, which was of obscurely defined limits, and contained 
germs. The purer and clearer part was thinly diffused and 
formed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settled 
down and became Earth. The finer element easily became a 
united body, but the consolidation of the heavy and gross 
element was accomplished with difficulty. Heaven was there- 
fore formed first, and Earth was established subsequently. 
Thereafter Divine Beings were produced between them. Hence 
it is said that, when the world began to he created, the soil of 
which lands were composed fioated about in a manner which 
might be compared to the floating of a fish sporting on the 
surface of the water. At this time a certain thing was produced 
between Heaven and Earth. It was in form like a reed-shoot. 
Now this became transformed into a god, and was called Kuni- 
toko-tachi-no-mikoto (the August Standing-Eternally-on-Earth). 
Next there was Kuni-no-sa-tsuchi-no-mikobo (the August True- 
Soil-of-the-Country), and next Toyo-kumu-nu-no-niikoto (the 
August Luxuriant-Integrating-Ma&ter), in all three Deities. 
These were pure males spontaneously developed by the opera- 
tion of the principle of Heaven.’ 

At this point the account breaks off, and the 
narrator gives us curious variants from the ancient 
manusciipts (now lost) that he had before him. 


Sometimes we have the original existence, in the 
midst of the Void {sora), of a ‘ thing whose form 
cannot be described/ and from which the first god 
is produced. Sometimes, again, we have the birth, 

‘ at the time when the country was young and the 
earth was young, floating like floating oil,’ within 
the country, of a ‘ thing in appearance like unto a 
reed-shoot when it shows itself above the ground.’ 
Sometimes, again, all we are told is that, * when 
the Heavens and the Earth were in a state of 
chaos, there was at the very outset a Divine man’ ; 
or, ‘ when the Heavens and the Earth began, there 
were Deities produced together.’ Another version, 
which is more original, says : ‘ Before the 

Heavens and the Earth, there existed something 
which might be compared to a cloud floating 
on the sea, and having no means of support. In 
the midst of this was engendered a thing re- 
sembling a reed-shoot springing out of the mud; 
and this thing was immediately metamorphosed 
into human form.’ A last variant shows us once 
more ‘a thing produced in the midst of the Void, 
which resembled a reed-shoot and changed into a 
god ’ ; then a ‘ thing produced in the midst of the 
Void, like floating oil, from which a god was 
developed.’ After this we see unfolding again the 
series of the Seven Divine Generations (see the 
Nihongi^ Shukai ed. i. 1-4 ; W. G. Aston’s tr., 
Yokohama, 1896, i. Iff.). 

All these texts are valuable from their very 
incoherence, which, like the incoherence of the 
Hindu myths on the same subject, proves their 
authenticity and afiords all the more interest from 
the point of view of comparative mythology. In 
the first place, indeed, this abundance of versions 
enables us to trace in Japan the cosmogonic myths 
of many other races : &,g. the idea that gods and 
men were sprung from certain plants — an idea that 
we meet with from the time of the ancient Greeks^ 
who believed that they had sprung from the earth 
like cabbages, were born from certain trees, or 
had risen out of a marsh, right do'wn to the 
Amazulu, who make their Unkulunkulu come from 
a bed of reeds or even from a reed-shoot (which 
corresponds exactly with the Japanese idea). In 
the second place, by examining these most ancient 
texts in relation to each other, we can distinguish, 
as far as is possible, the true native Japanese con- 
ception from the Chinese notions added thereto. 
The idea of the separation of the Heavens and the 
Earth, with which the Nihongi begins, and which 
also exists in China (myth of P*an-ku), is found 
again in India, Greece (Kronos myth), and New 
Zealand (Bang! and Papa), and consequently it 
would be rash to afi&rm a simple Chinese imitation 
here. But the whole passage on the In and the 
Yd (the Yin and the Yang, the passive or female 
principle, and the active or male principle, which 
are the mainspring of Nature in Chinese philosophy) 
is clearly only a little dissertation of foreign 
metaphysics, preparing the way for the native 
tradition of Izanagi and Izanami, the creators of 
Japan. As regards the cosmic egg which appears 
next, although it is found among a great num- 
ber of peoples, both ancient (Indians, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks) and modern (Fijians, Finns, 
etc.), and may therefore have been one of the spon- 
taneous hypotheses which sti'uggled for mastery 
in the mind of the primitive Japanese, it seems 
more probable that it also was a product of 
the same Chinese inspiration, especially when 
we consider the fact that this idea of the egg is 
posterior to the indication of the male and female 
principles, and that it does not harmonize very 
well with the image of the fish employed immedi- 
ately after. It is only at this point (* Hence it i^ 
said . . .’) that the real national account, agreeing 
with that of the Kojiki, begins. Thus -we see the 
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leading line of the purely Japanese myth disen- 
tangling itself, viz. the essential notion of a float- 
ing earthj from which springs a reed-shoot, which 
in turn engenders the human form. And in this 
way we have, along with the origin of the world, 
the origin of man himself: the cosmogony ter- 
minates in a mysterious theogony, in which the 
Divine and human elements are confused in an 
insensible transition. 

At this stage the last couple bom in the Plain of 
the High Heavens are commissioned by the other 

f ods to ‘ make, consolidate, and give birth to this 
rifting land ’ : 

‘Hereupon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the two 
Deities, His Augustness the Male-WTio-Invites and Her August- 
ness the Female- Who-Invites, ordering them to “ make, consoli- 
date, and give birth to this drifting land.” Granting to them an 
heavenly jewelled spear, they thus deigned to charge them. 
So the two Deities, btanding upon the Floating Bridge of 
Heaven (most probably, the Rainbow), pushed down the 
jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, when they had 
stirred the brine till it went curdle curdle, and drew the spear 
up, the brine that dripped down from the end of the spear was 
piled up and became an island. This is the Island of Onogoro 
{i.e, Self-Condensed) * 19). 

Izanagi and Izanami descend from Heaven to 
this island and celebrate their union. They give 
birth first to a weakly child, which they abandon 
in a reed-boat, and then to the islet of Awa (Foam), 
wfliich also they refuse to acknowledge. ^ But, on 
being told by the celestial gods that, if * these 
children were not good,’ it is * because the woman 
spoke first ’ in the marriage-ceremony, they resume 
their work of creation under more favourable con- 
ditions, and give birth first to the island of Awaji 
(Foam-way), and then to the other islands of the 
archipelago. After this, they put into the world 
in the same manner a whole tribe of Nature-gods. 
Here, again, we observe the idea of evolution so 
familiar to Japanese thought. 

The god of Fire, Kagu-tsuchi, Izanamfs last- 
born, accidentally scorches Ms mother so badly 
that she dies in a terrible fever. Izanagi in 
despair drags himself round about the body groan- 
ing, and from his tears is born another god. He 
buries his "wife on Mount Hiba, on the borders of 
the land of Izumo. Then, in the fury of his gidef, 
he tears the matricide to pieces, the bloody and 
scattered members also changing into new deities. 
He finally descends to Hades to recover his wdfe, 
and finds himself face to face with a mass of putrid 
matter. Horror-struck, he returns to the light of 
day, and proceeds to elaborate ablutions in a river 
of Kyushu, in order to get nd of the uncleanness 
contracted in his sojourn ^yith darkness and death. 
Twelve deities are at this time born from his staff, 
various parts of his clothing, and his bracelets, as 
he throws them on the ground ; then fourteen 
others spring from the various processes of his 
ablutions, among these being three illustrious 
deities who are the last to appear, when he washes 
his left eye, his right eye, and his nose, viz. 
Ama-terasu-oho-mi-kami (the Heaven-Shining- 
Great- August-Deity), Tsuki-yomi-no kami (the 
Moon-Night-Deity), and Take-haya-susa-no-wo-no- 
mikoto (His Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male- August- 
ness). To these three deities — the goddess of the 
Sun, the god of the Moon, and the god of the 
Ocean, soon transformed into the god of the Storm 
— Izanagi proceeds to give the investiture of the 
government of the universe : 

‘ At this time His Augustness the Male- Who-Invites greatly 
rejoiced, saying : “ I, begetting child after child, have at my 
final begetting gotten three illustrious children.” At once 
jinglingly taking oS and shaking the string of jewels forming 
ins august necklace, he bestowed it on the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-August-Deity, saying : “ Do Thine Augustness rule the 
Plain of High Heaven.’* With this charge he bestowed it on her. 
. . - Next he said to the M ->cn-N'’p Deity “ Do Thine August- 
Tiess rule the Dominio ■ )•’ r' n" ’ I'.ius he charged him. 
Next he said to His JBrave-Switt-Inipetuous-Male-Augustness : 
“ Do Thme Augustness rule the Sea-Plain ” ’ (Kojiki, 50). 

So, then, is the universe organized in its essen- 


tial elements. It still remains, however,^ to com- 
plete the construction of the earth. This is the 
task, after the death of Izanagi, of a descendant 
of Susa-no-wo in the sixth generation — the god 
Oho-knni-nushi (Master-of-the-Great-Land, i,e, of 
Izumo), who is the hero of a new cycle of legends. 
He is assisted in his work first by a dwarf god, a 
sort of magician, from foreign parts, and then by a 
mysterious spirit, which reveals itself as one of the 
hero’s own doubles. One might be tempted to 
think that here it is no longer a question of the 
task of the material construction of the world, but 
rather some political organization of the country 
by a powerful chief. But this is not so, as is 
shown by the following curious account taken by 
the author from an old document at the very heart 
of this legendary cycle, the Izumo FudoJei (‘ Topo 
graphical Description of Izumo,’ A.D. 733) : 

‘The august god declared: “The country of Izumo ... is 
indeed a youthful countrj' of narrow stuff. The original country 
is still very little. Therefore, I am going to sew a new piece of 
land to it.” He spoke ; and, as he looked towards the cape of 
Shiragi (a Korean kingdom) to see whether there was not an 
excess of land there, he said to himself : “ There is an excess of 
land ” ; and with a mattock he hollowed out a cleft like that 
between a young maiden’s breasts ; he separated the part with 
blows, like those dealt on the gills of a large fish (to kill it) ; and 
cut It away . . . ; and, fastening round it a thick three-strand 
rope, he drew it along, balanced, as if by tsuzura (Puerana 
Thunhergiana) blackened by frost, and as smoothly as a boat on 
a river, saying : “ Come, Land ! Come, Land 1 ” The piece of land 
thus sewed on is to be found between the extreme boundary 
of Kozu and the promontory of Kizuki, which has been formed 
eight times. The post arranged in this way is Mount Sahime, 
on the boundary between the country of Ihami and that of 
Izumo. Moreover, the rope with which he dragged the land 
along is the long beach of Sono. When he looked towards the 
country of Saki, at the gates of the North (i.e. in the North), 
to see whether there was not an excess of land there, he said : 
“There is an excess of land” [as above, down to “Come, 
I/and ! ”3. The land thus brought and sewed on is the country 
of Sada, which extends from the very borders of Taku to here. 
When he looked towards the country of Sunami, at the gates of 
the North, to see whether there was not an excess of land there, 
ne said: “There is an excess of land” [once more the same 
words, ending with “ Come, Land ! ”]. The land thus brought 
and sewed on is the country of Kurami, extending from the 
borders of Taguhi to here. When he looked towards Cape 
Tsutsu, of Koshi, to see whether there was not an excess of 
land there, he said : “ There is an excess of land ” [always the 
same phrase]. The country thus brought and sewed on is Cape 
Miho. The rope with which it was brought is the island of 
Yomi (one of the place-names that are connected with the 
entrance to Hades, situated in Izumo). The post arranged in 
this way is Mount Oho-kami, in Hahaki. “ Now we have 
finished bringing land," he said. And, as he drove his august 
staff into the ground, in the wood of O-u, he cried : “ O-we 1” 
whence the name O-u’ {Izumo Fudohi^ ed. Ohira, 1806, pp. 
4-6). 

This ‘bringing of land’ (kuni-biJei), the naive 
account of which ends with an equally childish 
explanation of the name of the place, is a striking 
illustration of the material character of the task 
devolving upon Oho-kuni-nushi — the finishing of 
the work begun by the creator-couple, then con- 
tinued by Izanagi on his being widowed, and 
finally interrupted by Izanagi’s death. Only the 
method is ditterent. A short passage in the 
Nihongi (ii. 366) shows the extent to which this 
putting together of the country seemed a natural 
work : one night, in a.d. 684, a noise was heard 
coming from the east like the rolling of drums ; 
in the morning it was seen that an island had 
suddenly risen out of the waves ; the conclusion 
was that the ominous noise was the din the gods 
made "when building this island in the darkness. 
Without leaving Japan, we can trace the same 
idea of building in an Ainu myth. It is intended 
to explain why the west coast of Yezo ends in 
treacherous rocks, while the east slopes down 
gently to the sea. The explanaMon is that the 
island was built by a Divine couple, and the 
woman, who had charge of the west shore, 
neglected her task by speaking all the time. 

In short, apart from spontaneous generation, 
which is freely admitted for the primordial gods, 
the creation of the world can be explained prin- 
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cipally either by a more or less precise normal 
generation or by a Divine construction. The idea 
of generation is the one that dominates the Japanese 
myths, and is seen in its most material form in the 
story of Izanagi and Izanami. Nothing could be 
more natural than this conception, for it is logical 
to think that things, just as organic beings, could 
not form themselves without connexion of male 
and female. Among some peoples, the primitive 
couple are placed at the very beginning of the 
evolution : Q.g. in Nicaragua, a man and woman, 
Famagoztad and Zipaltonal, created the heavens, 
the earth, moon, stars, and human beings — the 
whole world ; in Polynesia, Tangaloa and O-te-papa 
are the parents of the islands and their inhabitants. 
We have the same idea among the Japanese, 
except that, being more metaphysical, and wishing 
to find the cause of the first couple, they imagined 
vague terrestrial deities who had to precede the 
first couple, and then went still further back to 
far-off deities, some of whom are still attached to 
the earth, while others appeared spontaneously in 
Heaven. As to the idea of construction, it appears 
chiefly, as we have just seen, when the task of 
perfecting the work of creation comes into question. 
These are two conceptions which are likewise found 
among the ancient Greeks, and which were com- 
bined in the Pythagorean cosmogony. 

We now pass from the formation of the world to 
the laws controlling it. We find among the ancient 
Japanese various attempts at explanations, which 
sometimes even form a rudimentary cosmology. 
What they wanted to explain first of all was the 
cause of the great physical phenomena, beginning 
with the phenomena of light, which are the most 
striking of all to the primitive man, as they are to 
the chud. For instance, Why do the sun and 
moon not shine at the same time? — Because^ the 
goddess of the Sun, enraged by a crime committed 
by the god of the Moon, determined never to see 
him again : 

* Now when Ama-terasu-no-oho-kami was already in Heaven, 
she said : ** I hear that in the Central country of reed-plains 
there is the Deity Uke-mochi-no-kami (the goddess of Food). 
Do thou, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, go and wait upon her,” Tsuki- 
yomi-no-mikoto, on receiving this command, descended and 
went to the place where Uke-mochi-no-kami was. Thereupon 
Uke-mochi-no-kami turned her head towards the land, and 
forthwith from her mouth there came boiled rice : she faced 
the sea, and again there came from her mouth things broad of 
fin and things narrow of fin (i.«. fishes both great and small). 
She faced the mountains, and again there came from her moutii 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair (i.e. all kinds of 
game). These things were all prepared and set out on one 
hundred tables for his entertainment- Then Tsuki-yomi-no- 
mikoto became flushed with anger, and said : “ Filthy 1 Nasty I 
That thou shouldst dare to feed me with things disgorged from 
thy mouth." So he drew his sword and slew her, and then 
returned and made his report, relating all the circumstances. 
Upon this Ama-terasu-no-oho-kami was exceedingly angry, and 
said : “ Thou art a wicked Deity. I must not see thee face to 
face.” So they were separated by one day and one night, and 
dwelt apart ' {Nihongi^ i. 32). 

Similarly, How does it happen that the brightness 
of the Sun is one day totally obscured ? — The same 
Sun-goddess, persecuted by her terrible brother, 
Susa-no-wo, and indignant at his wickedness, hides 
herself in a celestial cave ; and, when the other 
gods make her come out by magic processes, the 
world is lit up again {Kojiki, 52-65). In the same 
way, again, Why, at a more recent time, did the 
heavens remain dark for whole days on end? — 
Because two priests were buried in the same tomb ; 
on the separation of their coffins, the division of 
night from day re-appeared {Nihongi, i. 238). 

In the first legend, we have to do with a funda- 
mental law of the universe ; in the second, with 
an unusual phenomenon of such a kind as to strike 
the imagination for a time ; in the third, with a 
far less important occurrence in which we see 
hardly anything more than a portent. The first 
mystery is explained by an important act in the 
drama played by the gods ; the second, by an 


analogous incident, in which, however, human 
intervention is already making itself more evident ; 
the last, as the result of a simple mistake in ritual. 
But in all three cases one and the same psycho- 
logical process appears — a process explaining the 
normal order and the exceptional disorders of 
light by the human passions of the Sun. And the 
story of the other gods would give us similar 
motives for all the physical phenomena which 
exercised primitive intelligence — from the stability 
of the solid sky, which the winds hold up like 
pillars (Ritual, no. iv.), to the instability of the 
soil, which the subterranean god shakes with earth- 
quakes {Nihongi, ii. 124). Nor must we omit to 
note how the resentment of a sea-princess against 
a terrestrial god is offered as the explanation of 
the fact that ‘ there is no communication between 
the earth and the sea’ {Nihongi, i. 107). 

After these attempts to explain the greater 
aspects of Nature, the ancient Japanese turned 
their attention to lesser objects — stones, plants, 
animals. The thing which most impressed them 
about stone was the spark they could get from it, 
and this mysterious property the myths are quick 
to explain, solving at the same time the same 
question with regard to the fire-principle concealed 
in tree and plant. When a flint is rubbed, or two 
pieces of wood are rubbed together for a time, fire 
appears ; it must therefore be concealed in these 
substances. In order to exist thus in a latent 
manner, it must have entered these substances. 
But how? It is here that the hypotheses differ 
more or less according to the various mythologies. 

In New Zealand, Maui obtained from an old Divine grand- 
mother, Mahu-Ika, one of her nails, which produced fire by 
friction ; only he extinguished this fire at once, started off to 
renew his request, and continued until Mahu-Ika had to part 
with all her nails one by one ; finally, she became enraged and 
pursued him with her flames, and was prevented from con- 
suming him only by an opportune fall of ram ; fortunately some 
sparks got lodged in certain trees, and from them they can be 
brought forth again. This is clearly the logical evolution of 
the production of Are, first by knocking a stone, then by rubbing 
certain hard woods. Alongside of this Maori Prometheus we 
may place the Prometheus of the Thhnkets, who^ fills the same 
civilizing r61e on the north-west coast of the Pacific : the hero 
Tehl, in the shape of a raven, stole the heavenly fire, carrying 
off a burning brand in his mouth ; the fire fell upon stones and 
pieces of wood, and it is from these that it can be extracted 
again to-day. The same idea is found among the Eskimos, 
according to whom the rocks contain fire-spirits which are often 
seen in the form of wUl-o’-the-wisps ; among the American 
Indians— e-gr. the Sioux and Chippeways— who believe that 
flints are thrown down by thunderbolts ; among the black races 
of Africa, who established the same connexion between heavenly 
fire and stones on earth ; and among the ancient Hindus, who 
supposed that there were Agnis, apparently descended from 
Heaven, in stones, plants, and trees, just as they knew them 
to be present in the whole of Nature, in man, in the cloud, and 
even in the sea. 

It is interesting to find this wide-spread myth in 
Japan. When the god of Fire was slain by his 
father, his blood leapt up in one place to the sky, 
and there, in the region of the Milky Way 
{Nihongi, i. 23, 29), it seems to have lit up certain 
stars which, like Sirius, appear pale to-day, hut 
which, at the time when the Japanese myths were 
elaborated, certainly shone with a ruddy glow (cf. 
Hor. Sat. Ii. v. 39; Seneca, Queost. Nat. bk. i.); 
in another place, this blood flowed over the ground, 
and infused the fire- principle into plants and trees, 
stones and rocks. One variant of the Nihongi 
(i. 29) is particularly clear on this point : 

‘ At this time the blood from the wounds spurted out and 
stained the rocks, trees, and herbage. This is the reason that 
herbs, trees, and pebbles naturally contain the element of 
fire.* 

These myths, touching sometimes upon cos- 
mogony, sometimes upon cosmology, but always 
coming from the same desire to explain the most 
varied phenomena, had, oi course, to attempt to 
account for all the strange things in the animal 
world. For example, why has the h^che-de~^it,eT 
(trepang) a peculiar mouth ? Because long ago its 
mouth was slit as a Divine punishment : 
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* Ame-no-uzume-no-mikoto (Her t^e Heavenly- 

Alannmg^- Female) drove tog'etheral : • . _'5 i .d of fin and 

the things narrow of fin, and aske^: ' -i*} / ** Will ye 

respectfully serve the august son of the Heavenly Deities^” 
upon wh’cn all the fishes declared that they would respectfully 
serie h.m. Only the Mche-de-mer said nothing. Then Her 
Augustness the Heavenly-Alarming-Female spoke to the Mche- 
de~T 7 ier, saying: “Ahl This mouth is a mouth that gives no 
reply ! ” and slit the mouth with her coipj! ^tnecr-sword. ^ So at 
the present day the McJie-de-mer } a '•'! c * (Kojtkit 139). 

In the same way the Breton legend explains 
how the plaice, for making a grimace at the Holy 
Virgin, ever after had a crooked month ; and_ an 
Oceanic legend tells how the sole refused to sing, 
and was trampled upon by the angered fishes, and 
was flat ever after. In Japan itself a popular tale, 
which is not in the sacred books, but which is 
nevertheless undoubtedly very ancient, tells us 
that the reason why the medusa has no bones^ to 
sustain her shapeless substance is that, for being 
stupid in the performance of a task entrusted to 
her by the god of the Seas, she was so mauled by 
blows that she was reduced to pulp. In all these 
stories, as in that of the Biblical serpent con* 
demned to creep for ever (Gn 3^^), the punishment 
continues in the descendants of the afflicted animal 
— a very natural conclusion, since the established 
form of the animal precisely constitutes the raison 
d'etre of the myth. 

We find myths of this kind to an even ^eater 
extent in relation to man himself, his physical 
nature, and, above all, his death, which shocks 
his instinct of preservation. Like all primitive 
peoples, the ancient Japanese see in death an 
abnormal phenomenon. Natural death does not 
exist : death must be the work of some super- 
natural agent. The fatal fever of Izanami must 
be a manifestation of the god of fire, and the last 
illness of the hero Yamato-dake, who was seized 
with a sudden chill in an icy shower, must be the 
effect of the vengeance of the god of the mountain 
when he lost his way. Speaking in a more general 
way, just as the majority of civilized races claim a 
spiritual immortality which they deny to animals, 
so primitive man liked to believe that physical 
immortality would have distinguished him from 
all other beings, if death had not been introduced 
into the world by some mistake or as a mysterious 
punishment. This conception is found equally 
among Hebrews and Greeks, Kafirs and Hottentots, 
Fijians, New Zealanders, etc. The punishment 
hypothesis is that of the Shinto myth : 

* Ama-tsu-hi-daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi-no-mikoto (His August- 
ness Heaven’s-Sun-Height-Prince-Eice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty) met 
a beautiful person at the august Oape of Kasasa, and asked her 
whose daughter she was. She replied, saying: “I am a 
daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami (the Deity Great-Moun- 
tain- Possessor), and my name is the Divine-Princess-of-Ata, 
another name by which I am called being Ko-no-hana-saku- 
ya-hiiue (the Princess Blossoming-Brilhantly-Like-the-Flowers- 
of-the>Treea).” Again he asked : “ Hast thou any brethren ?” 
She replied, saying : ** There is my elder sister, Iha-naga-hime 
(the Princess Long-, t.«. Enduring-, as-the-Rocks).” Then he 
charged her, saying: wish to make thea my wife. How 

will this be ? ” She replied, saying : “ I am not able to say. My 
father, the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, will say.” So he 
sent a request to her father the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, 
who, greatly delighted, respectfully sent her off, joining to 
her her elder sister Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, and causing 
merchandise to be carried on tables holding an hundred. So 
then, cycling to the elder sister being very hideous. His August- 
ness Prince Rice-ear-Ruddy-Plenty was alarmed at the sight of 
her, and sent her back, only keeping the younger sister Princess 
Blosisoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers-of -the- Trees, whom he 
wedded for one night. Then the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor 
was covered with shame at Princess Long-as-the-Rocks being 
sent back, and sent a message, saying : “ My reason for respect- 
fully presenting both my daughters together was that, by 
sending Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, the august offspring of 
the Heavenly Deity, though the snowfall and the wind blow, 
iirght live eternally immovable like unto the enduring rocks, 
and again that, by sending Princess Blossoming-Bnlhantly- 
Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, they might live flourishingly like 
unto the flowering of the blossoms of the trees : to ensure this, 
t offered them. But owing to thy thus sending back Princess 
Long-as-the-Rocks, and keeping only Princess Blossoming- 
Bnlhantly-Like-the-Flowers-of-the-Trees, the august offspring 
of the Heavenly Deity shall be but as frail as the flowers of 


the trees.” So it is for this reason that, down to the present 
day, the august lives of Their Augustnesses the Heavenly 
Sovereigns are not long’ {Kojiki, 140-142). 

This curse seems at first sight to apply only to 
the Imperial line, but there is no doubt whatever 
that, in primitive thought, it was meant to explain 
why all men are mortal. ^ This^ is proved by the 
following variant of the Nihongi (i. 84) : 

* Iha-naga-hime, in her shame and resentment, spat and 
wept. She said: “The race of visible mankind shall change 
swiftly like the flowers of the trees, and shall decay and ^ pass 
away.” This is the reason why the life of man is so short.* 

There is a rather striking resemblance to be seen 
between this myth and a legend of the North 
American Indians : the Pebble and the Bush were 
with child at the same rime, but the children of 
the Bush were bom first; that is why man is 
subject to death. Iha-naga-hime also recalls in a 
wonderful manner 0-te-papa, the rock-wife of 
Tangaloa, in Polynesian myth.^ 

Besides death, life also has its place, especially 
among a light-hearted people like the ancient 
Japanese, whom even Buddhism itself could not 
snbdne. They sought to probe to the origin of 
death, but they understood none the less that 
this was not the only problem of their des- 
tiny. They admired life with its fertility ; and 
another important myth proceeds to tell how, in 
spite of the calls of the region of darkness, 
humanity develops and triumphs in the irnnior- 
tality of its perpetual rejuvenation. Izanagi, the 
father of men and islands, fled from the_ subter- 
ranean kingdom, pursued by the Furies, the 
Thunderbolts, and all the horrible army of Hades, 

* Last of all his younger sister Her Augustness the Prmo«s»- 
Who-Invites came out herself in pursuit. So he drew a 
thousand-draught rock, and blocked up the Even Pass of Hades 
(Yomo-tsu-hira-saka, forming the frontier-line between Hades 
and the World of the Living), and placed the rock in the 
middle ; and they stood opposite to one another and exchanged 
leave-takings ; and Her Augustness the Female- Who-Invites 
said : “My lovely elder brother, Thine Augustness I If thou do 
like this, I will in one day strangle to death a thousand of the 
folks of thy land.” Then His Augustness the Male- Who- 
Invites replied ; “ My lovely younger sister, Thine Augustness I 
If thou do this, I will in one day set up a thousand and five 
hundred parturition-houses (the separate hut for a woman 
about to be delivered). In this manner each day a thousand 
people would surely die, and each day a thousand and five 
hundred people would surely be born.” ’ 

Izanami is thus conquered ; Izanagi prevails ; 
and in commemoration of his victory the J apanese 
thereafter called themselves Ame-no-masu-hito-ra, 
‘the heavenly surplus-population.’ 

All these stories — the common aim of wdiich was 
to answer the innumerable questions of primitive 
curiosity regarding the affairs of Nature and of 
man, of physical phenomena and living beings, the 
oiigin of the world and its present appearance, in 
short, regarding everything that afterwards con- 
stituted the complicated object of the sciences 
— provide us with a mythology in wdiich cosmogony 
holds the place of honour, and cosmology is only 
beginning to appear. The ancient Japanese felt 
themselves enveloped in mysteries which they 
would have been glad to solve ; but, as the limited 
extent of tbeir knowledge set strict bounds to 
their attempts, they soon tired of looking for these 
causes ; they accordingly stopped short with in- 
fantile explanations which seemed satisfying to 
them, but which could scarcely approach a deep 
investigation of the laws that underlie the sensible 
world. It was only under Chinese influence that 
this type of investigation developed, and that the 
ancient mythology became complicated with ab- 
stract principles, as we have seen in the typical 
example of the story of the creation in the Nihongi. 
This desire to harmonize national tradition with 
the philosophical ideas of China, or even of Europe, 
was bound to end in the most ludicrous theories in 
the hands of the modern Shintoist theologians. 
Thus, e.g., they attempted to explain the origin of 
the stars, sometimes by investigating whether they 
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might have sprung from the excess of material 
stirred up and scattered into space by Izanagi’s 
spear, sometimes by supposing that the shell of 
the primitive egg got broken, and that the frag- 
ments were caught up by the rotatory motion of 
the sun and thus drawn into the astronomical 
whirl (Hirata, Koshiden, 1812, ii. 36, 38). But 
these apologist fantasies are clearly foreign to the 
simple cosmogony and embryonic cosmology of the 
ancient Japanese. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Jewish). 
— Speaking generally, it may be said that specu- 
lation as to the origin of the world was not 
encouraged during the early Rabbinic period. 
Between Biblical times and the era of the Jewish 
philosophers, cosmology in the modem sense can 
scarcely be said to have flourished, and ultimately 
it is so closely connected with philosophy itself 
that separate treatment is scarcely possible. The 
well-known verses of Ben Sira (Sir 

* Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee ; 

And seek not that which is hid from thee. 

. . thou hast no business with the secret things ’ 

(tr. O. Taylor), 

are quoted in Talmud and Midrash, and are applied 
to this form of investigation (see JQR iii. [1890-1] 
690 ; Bab. l^agiga^ 13a, etc. ; Miclr. Bereshith 
Rahha^ cli. viii. ; cf, also parallel passages quoted 
in J QR iii. 698). It may also be said that, in most 
cases where cosmological elements are found in 
Rabbinic sources, the scientific character is sub- 
ordinated to the religious. Leaving the Biblical 
records, the following are the main groups of 
writings, during this intermediate period, which 
deal with the question of creation : (1) references 
in Talmud and Midrash (cited above) ; (2) special 
references to the ‘Logos’ as distinct from other 
means of creation ; (3) ?!abbalistic writings and 
references, such as the Sepher Y&sira and the 
ZohaTy etc. 

With regard to the first class, the verses of Ben 
Sira which have been cited are typical of the 
disapproval displayed by the Rabbis towards cos- 
mological study. With them should he carefully 
compared the Gemara in the first Mishna of the 
second per&g of ^agiga (116). This passage is the 
locus classicus, though scarcely less noteworthy 
are the beginnings of Genesis Rabba and Tanh'uma. 
It is evident that the dislike of the Rabbis to the 
study of cosmology was due to two causes — the 
fact that the material and method appeared to be 
Greek in origin, and the fact that such study 
sometimes led to atheism and apostasy. In support 
of this the famous story of Elisha b. Abuya (Aher) 
(cf. J^agiga, 156 foot, etc.) may be recalled. The 
study of Greek mythology and philosophy leads 
to Hellenization, and must be discouraged.^ It 
would seem, however, that the ardour for these 
studies grew, in spite of checks from the Rabbis ; 
and the latter seem to have abandoned a policy of 
resistance and adopted a new attitude — that the 
creation of the world must be shown to have 
depended entirely on the Divine power. Hence 
the early chapters of Bereshith Rabba are de- 
voted to proving that God, and God alone, is the 
Creator. There are clear traces of replies, on the 

1 Cf. Hagiga, 116, niyjip? . . . pK, 

‘ Men are not to expound . . . the work of Creation with two 
<sc. disciples),’ tr. Streane. 


part of the Rabbis who are there quoted, to 
opponents, who seem to have been Gnostics and 
dualists, by whom the Biblical scheme of creation is 
rejected ; in some cases it would seem as though 
we were face to face with Pantheistic ideas, but 
that would be difficult to establish. The creatio esc 
nihilo is frequently affirmed, but this question, as 
well as that of the ‘ eternity of matter,’ belongs to 
Jewish philosophy rather than to cosmology; they 
cannot De considered without reference to later 
writers, e.g. Maimonides and Judah Hallevi. 

Each of the three great Semitic religions has 
had to face the problem of harmonizing a doctrine 
of pre-existence, in some shape or form, with a 
concurrent belief in the creatio ex nihilo. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Arian controversy. 
Among the Muslims, the question of the Qur’an — 
whether it was created or eternal — was one of the 
points on which the Mutazilite heresy turned. 
But in Judaism, at least in the early period, the 
question of the pre-existence of the Torah was 
never a burning one. It was the application to 
the Torah of Pr 8^® that gave rise to this belief. 
Perhaps Gnostic ideas were originally responsible, 
but at all events it is certain that J ewish theology, 
whether private or official, was not seriously dis- 
turbed. Had this been the case, the doctrine 
must have been pushed to its logical conclusion, 
and it would have been alleged that the Torah 
had some share in the actual work of creation 
(contrast B. Rabba^ ed. Theodor, p. 6). But, while 
the Bereshith Rabba compares the Torah to the 
parchment plans of an architect, the functions of 
the Divine Creator are not only never usurped, 
but, on the contrary, the supremacy of the God- 
head in the work of creation is emphatically 
stated. From this it may be inferred that the 
belief was never reduced to definite form. The 
same may be said of the passages in the Midrash. 
Their purpose is homily, not science ; their concern 
is to praise the works of the Deity rather than to 
investigate the ways of Nature or to explain the 
riddle of the universe. This is clear from the 
methods employed. A verse of Scripture is regu- 
larly interpreted by natural phenomena, and the 
functions of heaven and earth are derived philo- 
logically from the Bible. Had the objective of the 
Rabbis been practical, a different plan would have 
been adopted. As it is, arguments post factum 
are quite legitimate and in keeping with the 
purpose. 

To imagine that the Rabbis would have been 
content with such methods of argument, or would 
have considered them adequate, is impossible for 
two reasons. (1) This would overlook the true 
character of HaggS-da {i.e. allegoric homily) ; and 
(2) it would imply ignorance of the scientific capa- 
bilities of the Rabbis. It is only necessary to turn 
to astronomy, in order to see what they could 
achieve. Hence it is desirable, for cosmological 
I)urposes, to pass over Bereshith Rabba and most 
Talmudical passages. It is also fair to exclude the 
famous controversy of Hillel and Shammai as to 
the relative precedence of Heaven and Earth ^ in 
this category {Hag, 12a), because their objective 
also was religion, not science. On the whole, 
the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo was accepted, 
though not without reservations and even opposi- 
tion. In 2 Mac 7^ the author speaks actually 
of a creation o^k 6vT(jjPy but w^is ID® prefers 
the theory of re-arrangement of existing matter 
rather than creation.® Philo allegorizes : God 
gave the form, not the matter ; though, of course, 
ultimately He is the Creator. According to the 

1 This was one of the questions asked by Alexander of 
Macedon (see Tamid, 32a, and B. Rabba^ ed. Theodor, x>. 13). 

2 r\ vfx.VTodvvaiJ.6s crov KTL<ra<ra. rov koctixov 6jj.6p<i>ov 

vX-ns. 
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beginning of d& Opijic, M^undit the world was 
created for the rnifl ; and with the rrfin ail natural 
phenomena must be in harmony. This is perhaps 
an extension of the Midrashic thought that the 
world was created nnwn (jB. J^adda, ed. 

Theodor, p. 9, line 9). Philo’s Logos does not 
perform quite the same functions as the Mishnic 
or Targumic Logos or Memra — if such a term may 
be used. In A both (v. 1) we read that the world 
was created by ten nrncsp, or sayings ; that is^ to 
say, TDilq, ‘And God said,’ occurs ten times with 
reference to the Creation. Now this theory has 
developed from what may briefly and conveniently 
be described as the Targumic attitude — the ob- 
jection to anthropomorphism. The Maam§.r, or 
Memra, to some extent intervenes and becomes 
the mouthpiece or instrument of creation. This 
gives rise to theories of Mediators, whether in 
form of Demiurge or of Metatron, which are, how- 
ever, often expressly repudiated: e.g. Bereshifh 
Rabba (ed. Theodor, p. 5, 1. 10, and p. 27, 1. 3), 
where the date of the creation of angels is dis- 
cussed. The question is in itself unimportant. 
Stress is laid on the fact that they could not have 
been created on the first day, lest any share in the 
work of the creation should be ascribed to them. 
Metatron (yu-cra dpSvov or metator^i) is mentioned 
by name frequently (cf. Sanhedrin, 386, which is 
a warning against ascribing Divine powers to 
Metatron). It may be doubted whether it was ever 
believed that the Ma^mardth actually exercised 
functions ; it is more probable that the idea was 
invented to account for the text, and repudiated 
when felt to be dangerous. At all events it cannot 
be included in true cosmology. 

In considering the i^fabbala, which, of course, 
belongs really to a later period, the same air of 
unreadity is experienced. In the Sepher Y^ra 
and similar works, permutations and arrange- 
ments of numbers and letters are the basis of 
argument, and this is typical of the whole 
mystical outlook of the ^Q-bbala. A close re- 
lation is postulated between the real and the 
unseen, between the written word and the 
abstract idea of which it is the symbol ; hence it 
was believed to be possible to extract the spiritual 
from the physical form, i.e. from the word in 
which it was confined. The deductions are, of 
course, ingenious, but they are reached by literary 
or quasi-philological arguments. It is obvious 
that either scientific investigation or carefully 
selected tradition must form the foundation of 
cosmology, and it cannot definitely be stated to 
what practical extent the authors of Cabbalistic 
reasoning desired their results to be taken. The 
truth is that between the period of the Bible and 
that of the mediaeval J ewish philosophers there is 
no real cosmology. The Scriptures supplied the 
needs of all seekers, until Judaism was brought 
face to face with Aristotelianism and Neo- 
Piatonism. Hitherto cosmology was not taken 
seriously in the scientific sense, it was mere 
hompy ; but henceforward it became an integral 
portion of the system of each thinker. It is 
impossible to discuss the theories of pxn creatio 
ex nihilo,^ in medieeval times, apart from the rest 
of the philosophy which was established upon it. 

liiTEEATUTtE. — ^There is a critical edition of the Midrash 
Bereshith Rabba by J. Theodor (Berlin, 1903). For those 
unacquainted with Hebrew the Talmudic references may be 
studied in M. L. Rodkinson's tr. (£lagiga=vol. vi.), New York, 
1899, or preferably in L. Goldschmidt’s Germ, tr. (Berlin, 
1897 ff.). The treatise Sagiya ^vas translated (with notes, etc ) 
by A. W. Streane, Cambridg^e, 1S91. Some idea of the Midrash 
be obtained from S. Rapaport’s Tales and Macdms from 
the Midrash (London, 1907); see also JJS, artt. ‘Cosmology,* 
‘ Creation. HERBERT LOEWE. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY(Mexican 
and South American). — i, Mexico. — On the origin 


and constitution of the universe the ancient Mexi- 
cans developed a number of corn pi ex and, in part, 
discordant myths. In the earliest times, accord- 
ing to Sahagun’s version, the gods assembled in 
Teotihuacan for the purpose of debating who was 
to govern the world ana who was to be the sun, 
for at that time there was no daylight.^ A deity 
named Tecuciztecatl offered to illuminate the 
world. His compeers asked who would act as_ his 
mate, hut none of them could summon sufficient 
courage, each oftering excuses. At last they 
delegated the task to Nanauatzin, who was 
afflicted with the pox {buboso), and he cheerfully 
acquiesced. The luminaries-eleet then began a 
four days’ penance. A fire was built, and both 
made their offerings. After the four days had 
elapsed, Tecuciztecatl and Nanauatzin received 
their ceremonial vestments. The gods ranged 
themselves in two rows, one on either side of the 
fire, and first called upon Tecuciztecatl to leap 
into the flames. The deity approached the blaze, 
but recoiled from its excessive heat. Four times 
he made the attempt, and four times he abandoned 
it. Then the gods ordered Nanauatzin to try. 
He mustered up all his courage, closed his eyes, 
and leapt into the flames. Immediately a crack- 
ling sound was heard. Then Tecuciztecatl followed 
suit. When the two deities had been completely 
consumed by the fire, the other gods seated them- 
selves, expecting to see them rise. After a long 
period of waiting, the sky assumed a reddish 
aspect, and there appeared the light of dawn. 
The gods fell on their knees and turned hither and 
thither, not loiowing from what quarter the sun 
would come, for the light of dawn was shining 
everywhere. At last it rose from the east, sway- 
ing to and fro, and dazzling the onlookers with 
its brilliancy. Presently the moon rose from the 
same carffinal direction. They appeared in the 
same order in which the two gods had entered the 
fixe. At first sun and moon were equally brilliant. 
The other gods debated whether this was proper, 
and decided in the negative. Then one of them 
began to run, and struck Tecuciztecatl’s face with 
a hare. Straightway it turned darker, lost its 
splendour, and assumed the present appearance of 
the moon. Though the sun and the moon had 
thus been created, they were still stationary. The 
gods asked one another : ‘ How could we live 
under these conditions ? The sun does not move. 
Are we to spend all our life among unworthy 
mortals? Let us all die, so that our death may 
animate these luminaries.’ The wind then offered 
to kill the gods, and did so. Still the sun did not 
begin to move. At last the wind blew so violently 
that he forced the sun to commence its journey, 
but the moon remained stationary for a while. 
Finally, it also began to move. Thus, sun and 
moon became separated and assumed the habit 
of rising at different hours of the day. Had 
Tecuciztecatl leapt into the fire before Nanauatzin, 
he would have been the sun.^ 

A somewhat similar version has been recorded 
by Mendieta. Citlalatonac and Citlalicue appear 
as the primeval deities. The latter bore a Hint, 
which her enraged sons hurled to the earth. From 
the shattered stone there developed 1600 gods, who 
asked their mother for permission to create man- 
kind. Citlalicue referred them to Mictlanteeutli, 
who was to furnish them with the bones and ashes 
of the deceased. The messenger of the gods 
received the required objects from the lord of the 
under world, but, lest Mictlanteeutli might recall 
his gift, he fled in haste, stumbled, and broke the 
bones. He quickly gathered the fragments and 
presented them to the gods, who enclosed them in 

1 Sahagun, JTist, gen. des choses de la JTouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 
1880), 478-482. 
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a bag and bespattered them with their own blood, cast his own son, who thus became the sun. 
On the fourth day there issued forth a boy, and on Tlaiocatecutli, however, threw his son into the 
the eighth a girl. These became the ancestors of ashes, thus making him rise as the moon, which 
mankind. The sun was not yet in existence, continually follows the sun without ever over- 
The gods assembled in Teotihuacan and announced taking it. Both luminaries wander through the 
that whosoever would jump into the fire should air without ever reaching the heavens. The Codex 
be transformed into the sun. One man ventured Vaticanus mentions the bi-sexual deity Ometecutli 
to leap in, and the spectators anxiously watched as the creator of the universe. He creates the 
for the rising of the sun. In the meantime they laid first human pair, Oxomoco and Cipac tonal. These 
a wager that the animals present would not be beget Tonacatecutli, to whom the later stages of 
able to guess the place whence the sun would rise, creation are due.^ 

and, as the animals actually failed to do so, they The modern Tarahumare believe that the present 
were all sacrificed. At last the sun appeared, but world was preceded by many others, all of which 
did not move. Angered by his immovability, Citli were destroyed. In these earlier periods all the 
(‘Hare’) let fly three arrows at him, wounding watercourses flowed eastward, but now there are 
him twice. The enraged solar deity hurled one also some rivers that empty into the Pacific, 
arrow back at the enemy, piercing his forehead. Originally, the world was but a waste of sand, 
The gods then recognized their relative inferiority, which the bears put into shape. The rocks were 
and consented to be sacrificed. Xolotl tore out at first soft and small, but they grew to be iar^e 
their hearts, and himself committed suicide, and hard. The people grew up from the soil, and 
Appeased by this sacrifice, the sun began his daily the earth was quite level. At that time men lived 
course.^ to be only one year old, dying like the flowers. 

A rather different tale is narrated in the Zumar- According to another tradition, they came from 
raga Codex. There dwelt originally in the heaven with com and potatoes in their ears, and 
thirteenth heaven a Divine couple, Tonacatecutli were led by Tata Dios — a solar character desig- 
and Tonacacihuatl, who begat four sons, viz. nated by a Christian name — into the mountains, 
Camaxtli,^ Yayauquitezcatlipuca, Quetzalcoatl, the middle of the world. In the beginning, the 
and Huitzilopochtli. After 600 years of inactivity Morning Star was the only heavenly body to 
these four created the world. Quetzalcoatl and illuminate the earth, and the 600 Indians then in 
Huitzilopochtli created fire and a half- sun, the existence were greatly irritated by the surround- 
first pair of human beings, the days, the denizens ing darkness, for they w^ere unable to do their 
of infernal regions, the heavens beyond the work and were continually stumbling about. The 
thirteenth, and finally water and the monster sun and the moon were then children, dressed in 
Cipactli. In the further creation the entire palm-leaf garments and dwelling in a house 
quartet participated. They formed the sea-deities thatched with palm leaves. The Indians at last 
Tlaiocatecutli and Chalchiuhtlicue, and then dipped small crosses into tesvino (native beer) and 
created out of Cipactli the earth and her deity with them touched the sun and the moon on the 
Tlaltecutli. The first human pair, Oxomoco and chest, on the head, and on the back. Then they 
Cipac tonal, begat a son who married a woman began to shine.* 

shaped out of Xochig^uetzaks hair. As the half- 2. Maya. — The creation-myth of the ancient 
sun gave forth but little light, it was decided to Quiche is the fullest cosmogony of the Maya stock 
perfect it, and accordingly Tezcatlipoca trans- now accessible to us. In the beginning there were 
formed himself into a real sun. Then the giants heaven and water, but everything was stagnant 
were created. After Tezcatlipoca had shone for and dark. Gucumatz, Tepeu, and Hurakan held 
676 years (13 cycles), Quetzalcoatl hurled him into a council and created the world, forming moun- 
the water, himself assuming solar functions, while tains, plains, and rivers. First there appeared 
his enemy transformed himself into a tiger which the vegetable, and later the animal, kingdom, 
devoured the giant race. In commemoration of But the animals were unable to call by name or 
this event, there developed the constellation of greet their creators, and were accordingly con- 
Charles’s Wain, which represents Tezcatlipoca demned to be killed and eaten. Hext the gods 
descending into the ocean. After Quetzalcoatl had created men out of clay ; but, as this material 
served for an equal space of time, his rival hurled lacked vitality, it dissolved in the water. Then 
him headlong with a blow of his paws, causing a the deities invoked the aid of Xpiyacoc and 
tempest that destroyed the^ majority of human Xmucane, and created a man out of the wood of 
beings. Then Tlaiocatecutli reigned as the sun one tree and a woman from the sap of another 
for 364 years (7 cycles), but Quetzalcoatl drove him Both were able to move about and propagate theh 
away by means of a torrent of fire and installed kind, but they lacked intelligence and lived like 
Chalchiuhtlicue in his place. She served in this the brute creation. Accordingly the gods sent 
position for 312 years (6 cycles), then a deluge showers of pitch which caused a flood, and wil^^ 
occurred, mankind were changed into fish, and the animals which destroyed the race. From the few 
heavens fell down. The divine quartet next survivors are descended the small monkeys dweil- 
opened a passage under ground, and created four ing in the forests. At last there were created four 
men. By the joint eflbrts of all of these the sky perfect men out of yellow and white maize : Balam 
was raised to its present altitude. As a token of Quitze, Balam Agab, Mahucutah, and Iquibalam. 
his gratitude, Tonacatecutli transferred to his sons These were intelligent, and were able to perceive 
the sovereignty of the stars, _ they settled in the things far and near by the light of the morning 
heavens, and by their migrations they are smooth- star, and to penetrate the most recondite matters, 
ing the path known as the Milky Way. Two Bejoicing in their powers, they thanked their 
years later Tezcatlipoca first produced fire by creators. The latter, however, became envious of 
friction, and, several years later still, a new race their creatures and blew a cloud over their eyes, 
of man was created. After the lapse of five years, so that they were able to see only what was near, 
the gods decreed the formation of a new sun. While the men were asleep, the gods created four 
War was waged in older to secure a sufficient women for them. The race multiplied, but, as 
number of human sacrifices for the sun, then the they lacked patron deities, they moved to Tulan 
gods fasted, drew blood from their own bodies, and Zuiva, where they acquired the necessary divinitier>. 
heaped up firewood. Into the blaze Quetzalcoatl ^ ^ 

1 G- Bruhl, Die CtUturvolker Alt-Amerihas (Nevsr York, 2 Lumholtz, tTnAinoton (New York, 1902, London, 190S), 

1875-1S87), 400. i- 29C-29S, 
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Tohil, one of these tutelary gods, gave fire to the 
people, but it was extinguished by rain and hail, 
and Tohil then created it anew by stamping his 
feet. Owing to the sufiering undergone by the 
people in Tulan, they abandoned the place under 
Tohil’s guidance, and, after long-continued migra- 
tions, leached Mt. Hacavitz. There sun, moon, 
and stars w'ere called into being, though they did 
not then shine as brightly as they do now. The 
origin of these heavenly bodies, however, is dif- 
ferently accounted for in the myth of Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque, the miraculously tiorn twin heroes of 
Quiche folklore. In order to avenge their father’s 
death, the brothers descend to the infernal realm 
of Xibalba, and slay their parent’s murderers. 
They cause their father and his brother to rise as 
the sun and moon respectively, while 400 youths 
who had been killed by the Xibalba monarch’s son 
are transferred to the sky as stars. ^ 

The Maya proper of the present day believe that 
the world is in the fourth period of its existence. 
In the first era there lived the Saiyamwinkoob 
(‘Adjusters’), the mythical dwarfish aborigines of 
Yucatan, who are credited with the construction 
of the ruins before the appearance of the sun. As 
soon as the sun appeared, these people turned to 
stone. Figures found in the temples of Chichen 
Itza and other archseological sites are supposed to 
represent the Saiyamwinkoob. After a deluge, 
another race, the ‘ Offenders,’ came into being, but 
again a flood destroyed the greater part of the 
world, and the Masehualli, or modem Maya, rose 
to power. Another deluge occurred and ushered 
in the present period, during which a mixture 
of all the previous inhabitants of Yucatan took 
place. The present natives of Yucatan distinguish 
seven heavens, each of which has a hole in the 
centre, one directly above the other. A giant tree 
{Bomhax ceiba) sends its branches through these 
seven openings, and by means of it the spirits of 
the dead clamber up to their final place or repose. 
One version substitutes a ladder of vines for the 
tree. ^ The Gran Dios of the white man is believed 
to reside in the uppermost heaven, while the lower 
heavens are peopled by the older deities of the 
natives, now de^aded to the rank of subordinate 
^irits.^ Below the earth there is an under world. 
The spirits of the dead first descend to this region 
for a short space of time, but soon begin their 
ascent to the upper worlds. Men who have died 
in war and women who have died in childbirth are 
absolved from the obligation to visit the under 
world, and commence their ascent without delay.^ 
3* Chibcha. — The Chibcha philosophers postu- 
lated as the original substance chiminigagua — flight 
enclosed in some undefined envelope. When the 
light freed itself from this covering, it created 
black birds which flew through the world, emitting 
radiant air from their beaks. Later it created all 
living things save men. Mankind traced their 
descent from a woman named Bachue (or Fuza- 
chogue) and a boy, both of whom issued from a 
lagoon in the vicinity of Tunja. On reaching 
puberty, the boy married his companion, and their 
numerous progeny soon peopled the entire country. 
According to another myth, mankind was created 
by the caciques of Sogamozo and Bamiriqui — men 
out of yellow earth, and women out of hollow 
plant-stems. As darkness reigned over the earth, 
the cacique of Sogamozo bade his nephew, Rami- 
riqui, ascend to the sky and illuminate the world. 
Nevertheless, the night remained dark. Accord- 
iiigly the cacique transformed himself into the 
moon. An interesting cosmological concept was 

Bourbourg, I^opol Vuh (Paris, 1861), 1-31, 
187--193 ; Bruhl, op. cit. 447 f. 

2 a. M- Tozzer, A Comparative Study of the Mayas and 
uacandones (New York and London, 1907), 153-156. 


connected with the myth of Cbihchachum. This 
deity, angered by the inhabitants of Bogota, had 
afflicted them with an inundation of the Sopo and 
Tibito rivers. The Indians prayed to Bechica, 
who put a stop to the devastation of the country 
and punished Chibchachum by ordering him to 
support the earth, which hitherto had rested on 
wooden props. Earthquakes originated whenever 
the tired Atlas shifted his burden from one shoulder 
to the other. ^ 

4. Peru. — A number of essentially different 
Peruvian cosmogonies are recorded in the earlier 
writings. According to one legend, Con, a bone- 
less son of the sun and the moon, created the world 
and man, levelled mountains, and raised valleys by 
his supernatural powers. He is said to have come 
from the north. J. von Tschudi regards him as 
the deity of the Chimu, the natives of the north- 
western coast district. Con became displeased 
with the dwellers of the coast, and converted the 
region into a desert, though he mitigated this 
punishment by allowing some rivers to flow through 
the land so that the people might slake their thirst, 
and also provided his creatures with wild herbs and 
fruits. After him came Pachacamac, another son of 
the sun and the moon, and Con disappeared. Pacha- 
camac transformed into birds, apes, pumas, and 
other animals the human race called into being by 
his brother. He then created the Indians of his- 
torical times, giving them for their occupation the 
cultivation of fields and the growing of fruit. 
Turruel’s fuller account relates that in the begin- 
ning of the world Pachacamac created a man and 
a woman, without, however, supplying them with 
food. The man starved, but the woman prayed to 
the sun for relief, and the deity descended, com- 
forted her, and impregnated her with his rays, so 
that she gave birth to a son four days later. 
Pachacamac, however, was angered at the thought 
that she had supplicated his father rather than 
himself, destroyed the infant, cut him in pieces, 
and sowed the dismembered parts of the child’s 
body. From the teeth grew corn, from the bones 
yuccas, and from the flesh all the other fruits and 
vegetables. Thus, the Indians were indebted to 
Pachacamac for their food. The slain child’s 
mother, however, clamoured for revenge. The 
sun again took pity on her, and created another 
son, Vichama, out of the murdered infant’s umbili- 
cal cord. When grown to maturity, Vichama set 
out to journey all over the world. In the mean- 
time Pachacamac killed his mother and caused 
birds of prey to devour her body, except the hair 
and bones, which he left near the shore. Then he 
created men and women, and appointed chiefs to 
rule over them. When Vichama learned of his 
mother’s death, he restored her to life from her 
concealed hair and bones ; then he set out to 
avenge her destruction. Pachacamac threw him- 
self into the sea where afterwards stood the temple 
and city named after him. Vichama devastated 
the fields, and implored the sun to turn the peopJe 
of Vegueta into stone, because, he alleged, they 
had participated in his mother’s murder. Thus, all 
Pachacamac’s creatures were transformed into 
stones. Repenting of their deed, the sun and 
Vichama transferred the former chiefs and nobles 
to the_ coast, setting them iip there as huacas to be 
worshipped in the future. Then Vichama implored 
his father to create a new race. The sun gave him 
eggs of gold, silver, and copper, from which there 
developed the^ chiefs, their wives, and the common 
herd, respectively. Still another legend derives 
mankind from two male and two female stars sent 
down to earth by Pachacamac.^ 

1 Bruhl, op. cit. 461 1., 458- 

2 UWe, Pachacamac (Philadelphia, 1903), 49 f- ; Bruhl, op. cit 
464 f. 
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On the shores of Lake Titicaca there developed 
variants of another myth. Before the reign of the 
Incas, the natives believed, there was no sun, and 
their ancestors prayed to the gods for light. 
Suddenly the sun rose radiant from the island of 
Titicaca. At the same time there appeared from 
the south a white man of slim figure, who levelled 
the mountains and caused springs to gush forth 
from the rocks. Hence he was regarded as the 
author of all things, the creator of the sun, man- 
kind, and the brute creation. He travelled north- 
ward, and never retraced his steps. In the course 
of his journey he admonished the Indians to live 
in peace. The name by which he was commonly 
known \vas Ticiviracocha. Some time after his 
departure there appeared another man who cured 
the sick and wrought miracles. The inhabitants 
of Pueblo Cacha, however, rose against him, and 
were about to stone him to death ; but he merely 
raised his hands, and flames darted from the sky, 
threatening to consume his assailants. Taking 
ity on the terrified Indians, he extinguished the 
re, leaving only the burnt rocks as evidence of his 
power. He then wandered to the coast, spread his 
cloak over the waves, and vanished from sight. 
The name of this second wonder-worker was Vira- 
cocha. For a more substantial creation-tale we 
are indebted to Betanzos. Long ago, according to 
his narrative, there rose from a lake Con Tici 
Viracocha, who created heaven and earth and 
mankind, but did not supply them with light. 
Ofiended by man’s ingratitude, he transformed the 
race into stones. He again rose out of the lake 
with several companions, created the sun in Tiahu- 
anaco, and later the moon and the stars. Next, 
he re-peopled the earth in the following way ; for 
every province he fashioned a number of stone 
images ; then he sent all but two of his com- 
panions towai'ds the east, where they called into 
being such people as their master had indicated in 
his stone effigies ; finally, he dispatched, with 
similar powers, the two men that had remained 
with him, one to Condesuyo, and the other to 
Andesuyo, while he himself wandered to Cuzco, 
creating human beings as he passed along. In 
Pueblo Cacha he was attacked by the newly 
created Indians, but reduced them to submission, 
as in the version already quoted. In Cuzco he also 
created a tribe, and gave to the place its name. 
When he arrived at the seashore, he was joined by 
his associates, and they all walked across the 
sea as though it Avere solid earth. The full name 
given to this creator is Con Tici Viracocha Pacha- 
yachachic, while his assistants figure as ‘vira- 
cochas ’ generically. In Molina’s version, the two 
viracochas that remained with their master after 
the others had set out on their mission are called 
Ymaymana Viracocha, and Tocapo Viracocha. The 
former was credited with having named trees and 
plants, and with having in.structed the Indians as 
to their nutritive and medicinal virtues. Tocapo, 
on the other hand, named the rivers, and taught 
the people about the fruits and flowers. Accord- 
ing to the same variant of the myth, the sun, Avhile 
rising from the Island of Titicaca in human shape, 
addressed the ancestors of the Incas, promising 
them that their descendants would rule the land 
and subject many tribes.^ 

5. Primitive tribes. — The A.raioaJcoi Guiana say 
that, before the existence of mankind, a being 
broke off twigs and pieces of bark from a silk- 
cotton tree and threw them broadcast around him. 
Some turned into birds ; others fell into the water 
and became fish; still others fell on land and 
became beasts, reptiles, men, and women. The 
Warrau myth begins with a period when the 
ancestors 01 the Indians lived in the sky. There 
1 Bruhl, op. Cit. 464-472. 


Okonorote’, a great hunter, once pursued a bird for 
many days. At length he was able to shoot it, but 
his quarry fell into a deep pit and was lost to sight. 
Okonorote’, however, saw daylight in the pit, and 
soon discovered a land down below, inhabited by 
many quadrupeds. He hung a long piece of hush- 
rope down towards the earth, and climbed down. 
After a successful chase, he returned home with 
some venison. The Warrau relished the food so 
much that they decided to emigrate to the earth. 
After many of them had climbed down, a woman 
of large proportions got stuck in the opening, and, 
though her fellow-tribesmen attempted to extricate 
her, it was found impossible. Accordingly, those 
Warrau who were already on the earth were 
obliged to remain in their new place of residence, 
while those who were still in the sky-land could not 
but stay in the upper regions. The same story, with 
trifling modifications, is told hy the Carib Indians.^ 

The Bahairi^ a Cai ib tribe living on the affluents 
of the upper Xingu river, regard the sun as a 
large ball made of tJie feathers of the red macaw 
and the toucan, and the moon as a corresponding 
ball of the tail feathers of the Cassicus. The sun 
is covered at night with a large pot, wliich is 
removed at daybreak. During the rainy season it 
is carried by a snail, duiing the dry season by the 
fast-flying humming-bird. The waning of the 
moon is due to the successive appearance of a 
lizard, an ordinary armadillo, and a giant arma- 
dillo, the last of whicJi comxdetely covers the feather- 
ball. Corresponding explanations are ofiered for 
solar and lunar eclipses. Orion is a frame for dry- 
ing manioc, the larger stars form doorpost knobs, 
and Sirius constitutes a large cross-beam supporting 
the frame on the side. The Pleiades are simply a 
pile of flour-grains. The firmament shows merely 
a duplication of terrestrial affairs : the Indians find 
there manioc, cultivated soil, forests, etc. The 
Milky Way is a huge tomtom, near Avhich the two 
culture-heroes, Keri and Kame, performed their 
deeds. Other heavenly phenomena are regarded 
as a jaguar, ant-eater, vulture, etc. 

The place of a genuine cosmogony is taken by a number of 
myths, accounting: not so much for the ultimate origin as for the 
more or less miraculous arrangement and regulation of observed 
phenomena through the power of the twin culture-heroes, Kerl 
and Kame. Practically ever^’thiug now existing in the universe 
is believed to have existed from the very beginning : there were 
even some Bakairi tribesmen and members of other tribes. Con- 
ditions, however, represented a sort of topsv-turvydom as com- 
pared with the present cosmos. In the beginning the earth was 
the sky. Earth and sky were in close proximity, so that it was 
possible to walk to and fro. Keri bade the sky shift its position, 
for his people were dying ; but the sky refused to do so Then 
Ken decided to depart. Accordingly, he and all his tribe went 
to the earth, and the 8k3' rose to its present height. The sun 
was in the possession of the Urubii vulture ; when the bird was 
away, darkness reigned supreme. Owiii^ to this darkness, the 
tapir fell into a pit belonging to the Urubii. Ken saw him and 
entered one of bis front feet ; while Kame, who had entered a 
little yellow singing-bird, was to inform his brother of everything 
that was g’oing on. When the vulture swooped down on his 
prey, Keri seized him and, on pam of death, ordered him to 
surrender the sun. The Umbii dispatched his brother to bring 
the sun, but his messenger only came back with the dawn. Sent 
back again, the vulture’s brother offered Keri the moon, but the 
hero persisted in his demand until the sun was presented to 
him. Then he released the Urubii. The sun was shining con- 
tinually, and Keri did not know what to do with it, though 
finally’’ he covered it with a large pot, which was simpiy removed 
to make daylight. Thus, the latter-dai*^ distinction of day and 
night was first introduced. The moon was given to Kame. 
Another quasi-cosmogonic tale accounts for the origin of the 
Paranatinga and Ronuro-Kulisehu rivers. Keri and Kame were 
sent for water. They found three pots with water, but broke 
two of them, so that the water flowed down, forming the water- 
courses in question. 

The remaining origin-tales of the Bakairi, though for the 
greater part belonging to the same cycle, are not cosmogonic at 
all, but merely narrate the heroes’ exploits in acquiring fire, 
manioc, tobacco, the hammock, and other necessaries of life for 
the benefit of mankind.^ 

1 E. F. Im Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana (London, 

1883), 376 f. , „ , 

2 K. von den Stein en, Unfer den Saturvolkem Central 
BrcbsilieTts (Berlin, 1894), 357 .386. 
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The Faressi, though members of the Nu-Arawak 
family, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the Bakairi. They also believe the sun 
to be composed of red macaw feathers, which are 
hidden in a gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. The moon consists of yellow 
‘ mufcung ’ feathers. The full moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider appears on its edge, and it is 
successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, Dasypus gigcts. The 
galaxy is dotted with countless yellow fruits, and 
of the stars many are recognized as an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
there was a woman named Maiso. Neither earth 
nor water was in existence, and there was no light. 
She took a piece of wood and introduced it into her 
body, from which there then issued forth the Rio 
Guy aba. Its muddy stream was soon followed by 
the limpid waters of the Rio Paressi. Maiso then 
placed land in the stream, and thus made the 
earth. Maiso also gave birth to many quasi- 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married Uarahiuiu. This couple 
procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
celestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. Next, Darukavaitere begat parrots 
and snakes, until Maiso made his wife conceive 
Uazale, the ancestor of the Paressi and the first 
really human being.^ 

Of the Weltanschauung of the Bororo we have, 
unfortunately, but a meagre sketch. Like the 
Bakairi and Paressi, they regard the sun and moon 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be- 
lieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sun and moon, or their owners, are on one side and 
pass through the river ; when they meet, the moon 
passes by and becomes the new moon. The Plei- 
ades are the blossoms of a tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single stars are generally 
regarded as sand-fleas, Venus, for example, being 
characterized as * the large sand-flea,’ The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large shamanistic water-snake. 
A meteor that appeared during the second Ger- 
man Xingu expedition was regarded as the soul 
of a shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery, 2 

The cosmogonic notions of the Jiharo of Ecuador 
are insufficiently known. According to one tale, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself with manufacturing clay objects. 
He constructed a large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen, 

A more detailed account is ^iven of the deluge. A member of 
the Murato sub-tribe was fishing m a lagoon. A little crocodile 
swallowed his hook, and was killed by the Indian. The mother 
of the crocodiles was so incensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country bordering 
on the lagoon. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
who climbed a %dvai palm, where he stayed many days in utter 
darkness. From time to time he dropped a pivai fruit, hut he 
invariably heard it strike water. One day, however, the fruit 
appeared to strike the earth. The Murato climbed down, built 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his own body. From this there grew up a woman, whom he 
married. A deluge-myth derived from the CaftaH, but also 
attributed by Suarez to the Jibaro, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from ^’he flood to of a mountain, which 

continued rising with t\ > i.Sie w^aters. After the 

flood the two Indians went in quest of food, and on their return 
were astonished to find some dishes already prepared in the hut 
they had constructed- One of the brothers hid himself in order 
to fathom the mystery, and discovered tw’o parrot- women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal. Suddenly rushing from 
his hiding-nlace, he seized one of the bird-women and married 
her. The couple had three sons and three daughters, who be- 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro. 3 

The Oaraya of tlie Araguayd River believe that 
their ancestor, Kaboi, and his people once lived in 
the under world, where the sun shone when the 
earth ■yvas daik, and vice versa. Hearing the call 
of a bird, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 

^ Von den Stemen, op. cit. 435-439. 

2 Ih. 513-515. 

8 Rivet, Le>s Indiens jtbaros (Paris, 1908), 91 f. 


an opening leading to the earth, but, while hia 
companions succeeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too large and was able to get only 
his head above ground. The other Indians gathered 
many kinds of fruit, also honey and bees, as well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their finds to 
the chief. Kaboi told them that, while the country 
seemed to be beautiful and fertile, its inhabitants, 
as indicated by the dry wood, could not live to the 
old age that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and died only when they were too old to 
move any part of their body. In spite of this 
warning, the people preferred to stay above ground. 
Accordingly, while their fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are still in the prime of life, the descendants 
of Kaboi’s companions are destined to die. At an 
apparently later period, two powerful beings, 
Tenira and Sokroa, hurled all the Indians into a 
blazing fire and then destroyed each other in a 
trial of strength- Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated youths, returning from the hunt after the 
destruction of their fellow-tidbesmen, escaped. 
When the young men set out on the next day 
to hunt, they heard the pounding of mortars, and 
on their return discovered that their meals had 
been prepared by unknown hands. This was 
repeated on the next day. On the third day they 
discovered that the food had been cooked by the 
two parrot-women, married them, and thus be- 
came the ancestors of the modern Caraya. 

Another tale recounts the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Caraya were out hunting and drove their game into 
a pit. After taking out the captured animals, they dug up the 
magician named Anatiua, and brought him to their village. 
Frightened by his strange antics and unintelligible gibberish, 
they fled from him, but Anatiua pursued them. He had vdth 
him numerous calabashes filled with water. By breaking these, 
he made the river rise until he had caused a deluge. The 
Indians fled to the top of two mountain-peaks, but Anatiua 
summoned to his aid several species of fish. Finally, one fish 
possessing a beak-like mouth ascended the peaks from the rear, 
pushed the people down, and thus drowned them. Only a few 
of them escaped. These descended to the valley when the 
waters had fallen again. 1 

The Caingang of the State of Paranfi (Brazil) 
tell of a great flood which submerged the entire 
world inhabited by their ancestors, with the ex- 
ception of a single mountain-peak. The Cain- 
gang, the Kadjurukre, and the Kame all swam 
towards this summit, carrying fi resticks in their 
mouths, but only the Caingang and a small num- 
ber of Kuruton Indians reached the goal, where 
they stayed without food for many days, some 
lying on the ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They were beginning to give up hope when 
the^’’ heard the singing of saracura (water-fowl), 
which were carrying hampers full of earth. By 
dropping this into the water, they caused the flood 
to recede. _ The Indians shouted to them to make 
haste, which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
them. In a short time they got to the summit of 
the mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang departed, those that had clung to the 
branches of the trees being transformed into Monito, 
and the Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Because 
the saracura had begun their work in the east, 
all the watercourses of the land flow towards the 
west into the Parand. After the flood the Cain- 
gang established themselves in the vicinity of the 
mountains. The Kadjurukre and Kame, whose 
souls had gone to dwell inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally succeeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. The Kadjurukie entered 
a level country watered by a brook and without 
rocks, so that their feet remained small. The 
road of the Kame, however, led to a rocky region, 

2- ‘ Beitrag-e zur Volkerkunde Brasiliens,' Ver^ 
qffentlichtcngen aus dem konighchen Mubeuryi fur Volkerhunde. 
11 . (Beilin, 1891) 39-41. 
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where their feet were bruised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no spring there, 
they had to beg water of the Kadjurukre. On 
leaving the sierra, the Caingang ordered the 
Kuruton to look for the baskets and calabashes 
which they had abandoned below before the deluge. 
The Kuruton departed, but were too lazy to re- 
ascend the mountain, so they remained where they 
were and never joined the Caingang. During the 
night following their departure from the sierra, 
they built a fire, and a Kadjurukre made tigers out 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
people and the game. As he had not enough coal 
left for painting the creatures he meant to fashion 
next, he made the tapirs, painting them mth ashes 
and bidding them eat game. But, as they were 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again 
what to do. Being already engaged in creating 
another sx>ecies, the Kadjurukre answered gruffly, 
‘ Eat leaves and the branches of trees ! ’ Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjurukre was making an- 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
several claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day- 
light, he quickly put a thin rod in its mouth and 
said, * As you have no teeth, feed on ants I ’ Hence 
the imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjurukre resumed his labours and created 
other animals and insects, among them the bees. In 
the meantime the Kame had created other animals 
to combat his rival’s, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. Ail the Indians marched on 
together. The young men of the Kadjurukre’s band 
married the girls in the Kame’s, and vice versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great many young men, 
these married the Caingang women. For this reason 
the Kadjurukre, Caingang, and Kame consider 
themselves allies and relatives of one another.^ 

The Tupi derive their origin from Monan, the 
creator. Offended by his creatures, this deity 
caused a universal conflagration, which destroyed 
all human beings save Irinmage. Upon the solici- 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire, 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the des- 
cendants of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted as culture-hero, transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians feared him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend- 
ants, Maire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, but finally ascended to heaven radiant 
with beauty. His son vainly attempted to follow, 
being transformed into stone. Another scion of 
the same line, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen- 
duare and Arikute. The brothers went in search 
of their father, who resided in the east, and were 
subjected to a number of tests. They proved their 
miraculous powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con- 
tinuing this process until the chain of arrows was 
complete. They further passed through clashing 
rocks (‘ symplegades ’) and descended to the under 
world. In the course of their wanderings Arikute 
attacked his brother, who caused a deluge, from 
which both were obliged to flee, seeking the 
shelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors of two tribal 
divisions.^ 

The A raucanians worship as their supreme deity 
the representative of thunder, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 
This deity, Pulan, is believed to reside on the 
highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities 

1 Lucien Adam, ‘ Le Parler des Cain^angs/ Congrhs Intemat. 
des Americamsteb, Xlle Session (Paris, 1902), 317-330. 

2 P. 'Ehrenreich,Die Mytkenu.Legendender&udaTner, Urvolker 
und Vire Bezishungesn zu denen Nordamerikas und der alter 
Welt (.nerliii, 1905), 30, 41, 49. 


are still named after him. At a later period there 
appeared Mapu, the creator of the earth, and 
ITllan became his enemy, gradually assuming the 
character of an evil being. His messengers and 
subordinate genii introduced disease among the 
Indians and their cattle, but could be driven away 
by means of burning branches. One of these super- 
natural beings, named Cherruve, took the form of 
comets and large meteors, and generally resided 
near the crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being with 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Anchimalguen, w'as the wife of the sun, and was 
formerly regarded as a beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is described as an igrnis fattens, w^ho 
frightens the traveller by throwing herself under 
his horse’s body. When the rider attempts to 
lasso her, she flees and seeks refuge in the hut of a 
witch. ^ 

IiJSSUMJ§l. — While the material available for com- 
parison is far from complete, some interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and South American myths. So far as 
homolo^es occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis- 
persion from a common source of origin offers the 
readiest explanation of the similarities in question. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the Warrau and 
Carib myths recorded by Im Thum have a common 
prototype, and the conception of sun and moon as 
balls oi feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
originated independently among the Bakairi, Par- 
essi, and Bororo. The surreptitious preparation of 
food by bird-”women constitutes so characteristic a 
motive that, though the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, w’^e cannot assume that the inci- 
dent developed twice, and we must depend on 
future research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
this theory to the South American deluge-myths. 
While in the northern half of the New World the 
deluge-myth generally assumes a stereotyped form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the South American nar- 
ratives of floods do not seem to be united by any 
striking element of likeness. In the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot be denied, and we might sup- 
pose with Andree^ that, so far as the myths are 
autochthonous, the flood motive has been sug- 
gested several times by local inundations. In view 
of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question broached by Ehrenreich, whether 
this relationship is exemplified in the mythology 
of these continents, is of great significance. As 
Ehrenreich points out, the arrow-chain by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in British Columbian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
are separated from their northern kinsmen by fifty 
degrees of latitude ; and the blocking of a passage- 
way to another world by a person of generous pro- 
portions is equally prominent in the Warrau, 
Caraya, and Mandan cosmogonies.® But, striking 
as are these resemblances, they are as yet sugges- 
tive rather than convincing, and it must devolve 
on future investigators to settle the problem of a 
pristine community of cosmogonic tales in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 
emphasize the essentially unpliilosophical character 
of the South American cosmogonies. A certain 
degree of systematization is apparent in the Mexi- 
can, Mayan, and Peruvian myths ; but the bulk of 
even these cosmogonic narratives is akin in spirit 

1 O. Biirger, Acht Lehr- und Wanderjahre in Chi/te (Leipzig, 
1909), 88. 

2 R, Andree, Flutsagen (Brunswick. 1891). 

8 Ehrenreich. op. dU 60. 32. 
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and substance to the folk-tales current among 
their less civilized congeners in both Americas. 
The Quiche myth is probably fuller of abstract 
conceptions than any other Central and South 
American creation- stoiy, yet these metaphysical 
portions of the Popol Vuh are relatively insignifi- 
cant compared vsdth the elaborate tale of the twin 
heroes, which has numerous parallels on both con- 
tinents. Contrary to the traditional theory that 
folk-tales are degenerate myths, it might, there- 
fore, be plausibly contended that myths are merely 
Marchen with a speculative gloss, or secondarily 
invested with a religious significance. This view, 
however, which has been urged by the present 
writer,^ still awaits intensive discussion. 

LrrEBATimE, — This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

Robert H. Lowie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mu- 
hammadan). — The account in the Qur’an of the 
creation of the universe is founded upon an im- 
perfect version of the story in Genesis. In xli. 8 ff. 
it is written (Bod-well’s tr. ) : 

* Do ye indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days created 
the earth? . . . and He hath placed on the earth the firm 
mountains which tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throug-hout it, for the cravings of 
all alike* m four days ; then He applied Himself to the heaven, 
which was but smoke ; and to it and to the earth He said : 
“ Come ye, in obedience or against your will ” ; and they both 
said ; “ We come obedient.” And He completed them as seven 
heavens in two days, and in each heaven made known its 
office ; and He furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels.* Other references are xv. 15 ff., xvL 3ff., 
XXXV. 12, etc. 


The commentators Zamahshari and Baida-wi, 
whose remarks are abstracted in the notes to 
Sale’s Koran (Lond. 1734, p. 389), explain that 
the * smoke ’ or * darkness ^ of the heaven pro- 
ceeded from the waters under the throne of God 
(which was created before the heavens and the 
earth), and rose above the water ; and, the water 
being dried up, the earth was formed out of it ; 
and the heavens out of the smoke which had 
mounted aloft. It is added that the heavens were 
created on Thursday ; the sun, moon, and stars 
on FridOT, in the evening of which Adam was 
made. The guardian angels were appointed to 
ward off prying devils (Baidawi, ib, 211). The 
Traditions add little to this vague material : 

‘ God was ; but nothing was before Him, and His imperial 
throne was upon water. After that God created the regions 
and the earth ; and wrote everything on the tablet of His 
own memory.* * The angels were created from a bright gem, 
and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from clay.’ 
‘ When God created Adam in paradise ... the devil came and 
took a look at him, and, when he saw him with a bodj’’, he 
knew that God had created a creation which could not guard 
itself from hunger’ {MUhkat al-Ma^dbih, tr. Matthews, Cal- 
cutta, 1810, XXIV. i. 1). 


Orthodox Muslim imagination has elaborated a 
fantastic idea of the Creation out of these scanty! 
materials, aided by suggestions from foreigri 
sources (sucb as tne seven spheres and sever 
climates), but without allowing notions of science 
or philosophy to trench upon revelation. Thus the 
Qur’an (ii. 20, Ixxviii. 6) states that the earth wag 
‘ spread out as a bed,’ or ‘ as a carpet’ ; so it mani- 
festly must be a flat surface. The Muhammadans 
mterpret the sayings of their Prophet literally, and 
believe that there are seven heavens, one above the 
other, and seven earths, one beneath the other ; 

down the distances between them, 
and the diameter of each, and the substance oi 
which each is constructed, with much precision. 
(These valueless speculations and opinions may b€ 
read in some detail in Lane, 1001 Nights, London, 
1859, In trod. , note 2.) One account pretends that, 
the seven superimposed earths being unstable, God 
^eated a series^ of supports beneath them : first 
immense angel to go beneath and 
hold the earth (or rather the seven earths) on his 

Test-Theme in North American Mythology, 
JAFL XXI. (1908j 97-llS, xxii. (1900) i31 ff. 


shoulders ; and beneath his feet, to support him, 
God created a rock of ruby, with 7000 perfora- 
tions, from each of which poured a sea. But the 
rock stood upon nothing, so God created a huge 
bull called Kuyuta, with 4000 eyes, and an equal 
number of other features, to bear it up on his 
back and horns. And under the bull God made 
Behemoth (Bahamut), the giant fish, to lie ; be- 
neath which was placed water, and under the water 
darkness, ‘ and the knowledge of mankind fails 
as to what is under the darkness ’ (al-Damiri, Ibn- 
al-Wardi, etc., ap. Lane, op. cit.); but the general 
belief is that there lies Hell with its seven stages, 
just as Paradise is smpposed to be in the seventh 
heaven or above it. Muslim philosophers naturally 
did not always subscribe to such opinions, but, as 
their philosophy was wholly borrowed, their ideas 
of cosmogony possess no original value. 

Literature. — T his is given in the article. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

COSMOGONY (Polynesian). — Throughout 
Polynesia the cieation of the world is assigned to 
Tangaloa, the god of heaven, who is thus named 
in Tonga and Samoa, while in Tahiti, Baiatea, the 
Hervey Islands, and elsewhere he is called Taaroa, 
in New Zealand Tangaroa, and in Hawaii Kanaloa. 
He dwells in the highest heaven, and is often 
believed to have the form of a bird, this being his 
aspect as the celestial wind-god. The snn is his 
left eye, and he is likewise often the god of the 
sea, the mirror and the earthly representative of 
the blue sky. His wife is an enormous rock named 
0-te-papa, by whom he became the parent of the 
gods, the planets, the sea, and the winds. The 
gods, in their turn, were the parents of mankind, 
although, according to other accounts, Tangaloa 
himself formed man of red earth. Besides 0-te- 
mpa, Tangaloa had other \vives, by one of whom, 
Hina, at once his daughter and his wife (as in 
many other cosmogonic myths), some legends made 
him the parent of heaven, earth, sea, and numerous 
gods. After man he created beasts, fowls, and 
fishes. Still other creation-myths ascribe the 
creation of the sky, clouds, stars, winds, beasts, 
fishes, sea, and the like to Baitubu, ‘ the maker of 
heaven,’ a sort of demiurge and the son of Tangaloa. 
The earth is also explained, especially in the western 
Society Islands, as the exterior of Tangaloa’s body, 
while in Baiatea he was believed to live in a soi t 


of mussel, thro^ving away the shells from time to 
time, and thus enlarging the world. The myth of 
the cosmic egg was not unknown in Polynesia. A 
legend current in Hawaii, the Society Islands, and 
Tahiti, made Tangaloa, in his aspect as a bird, a 
prisoner for long ages in a gigantic egg. He finally 
broke this place of confinement, however, and the 
two halves of the shell formed the heaven and the 
earth, while the smaller fragments became the 
islands. Another tradition makes tlie islands bits 
broken from the cosmic rock 0-te-papa, as she was 
dmgged by her husband through the sea, or else 
pieces broken off from the mainland by angry gods. 
The myth of the cosmic egg recurs in New Zealand, 
where mankind were believed to be produced from 
an egg laid on the waters by a gigantic bird. 

Tangaloa’s exertions at the creation of the world 
were so great that, according to some cosmogonic 
legends of Polynesia, the salt sweat which streamed 
from him formed the ocean. From this ocean 
Tangaloa attempted to fish the earth ; but, just a? 
land was appearing above the surface of the water, 
his line _brok;e, and the potential continent was 
dashed into a mass of small islands. A similar 
legend of Tangaloa fishing up the earth was found 
in Samoa, though the inchoate condition of Poly- 
nesian cosmogony is again exemplified by the exist- 
ence in this island of divergent myths on this 
subject. Two islands, Savaii tjpolu, were 
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hurled from heaven by Tangaloa. He then sent 
his daughter, Turi or Tuli, to people this first 
land, and she, assuming the form of a snipe, settled 
down upon the islands, bearing with her a creeper 
which grew in the earth that formed beneath her 
feet. From the decaying leaves and tendrils of 
the creeper came "worms, which Tuli pecked in tAvo 
with her beak, thus forming human beings. 

Both heaven and earth Avere regarded as im- 
personal in Samoa, Tahiti, and B-arotonga, and as 
being so close together that men could not stand 
upright, but were forced to crawl on the ground. 
The two were separated, according to the Samoan 
and Rarotongan versions of the myth, by a man 
Avho pressed them apart. In Tahiti, on the other 
hand, Ru, the sea-god, raised the sky to its present 
elevation. In Raiatea, a monstrous cuttle-fish held 
the earth and the heaven together, but he was 
killed by the sun-god Maui, whereupon the sky 
rose up to heaven. On the shoulders or the back 
of this god the earth rests ; and, when he moves, the 
earth quakes. He is also confused with Tangaloa 
as the deity Avho fished the earth from the sea, 
while in other legends he takes the place of Tan- 
galoa’s daughter, Tuli, assumes the shape of a bird, 
and forms man by dividing a worm in two. In 
Tonga the earthquake is caused by the subter- 
ranean god Mafuike, who carries Samoa in his left 
arm. This same phenomenon is elsewhere ascribed 
to other gods, such as Maui himself in Tahiti. 

Throughout this cycle of Polynesian cosmogonic 
myth one fact, not without parallel in other re- 
ligions, is clear. 0-te-papa, the primal barren 
earth or rock, represents the female principle, which 
is fructified and made to give birth to all things 
living, by the fertilizing ram which falls from the 
superincumbent male Tangaloa, the sky. In New 
Zealand the myth of the separation of earth and 
sky undergoes a curious modification. 

Ori^nally Rangi, the sky, who takes the place of the general 
Polynesian Tangaloa, who becomes a mere sea-god in this 
island, was closely united in nuptial embrace with Papa, the 
earth. From this union sprang countless children, but they 
were forced to dwell in utter darkness. In discomfort at this 
gloomy existence, the offspring of the pair sought to separate 
their parents. Tu-matauenea, the most cruel of all, urged that 
Rang! and Papa be killed ; but Tane-mahuta, the god of trees, 
urged that the pair be parted. All assented, excepting Tawhiri- 
matea, the god of winds. The gods in turn now endeavoured to 
break the embrace of their parents — Ronga-ma-tane, the god of 
cultivated plants, Haumia- tiki tiki, the god of wild plants, Tan- 
galoa, the god of fishes and reptiles, and Tu-matauenga, the god 
of heroes. Finally, Tane-mahuta pressed his back against his 
mother and his feet against his father, thus parting Rangi from 
Papa. Tawhiri-matea, however, was an^y with his brothers 
and followed his father, so that the wind and his children, the 
storm winds, still make war on the forests and the sea, and only 
man, the offspring of the terrible Tu-matauenga, is able to 
resist them. Strife also arose among the gods who had remained 
on earth, especially between the god of the sea and the god of 
the forest, since the latter gave Tu-matauenga wood for fishing- 
implements, wherefore the sea is angry with men and seeks to 
devour them. On the other hand, Ma-tauenga and his offspring, 
mankind, were able to conquer all the gods, with the exception 
of the wind which blows from heaven. 

This version, although more detailed than any 
other Polynesian creation-myth, is obviously of 
much later origin than the legends current else- 
where in this part of Oceania. 

Literature. — Waitz-Gerland, AntAropol. der JSfaturuollcer 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi, 232-289, 245-254 ; A. Bastian, Die heilige 
Sage der PolynesUr (Leipzig, 1881). Lotns H. GRAY. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Roman). 
— The only Roman cosmogonies which go beyond 
mere single statements about the origin of the Avorld 
are found in the works of later writers. They be- 
long, therefore, to a period when Roman culture 
was permeated with foreign, and especially Greek, 
elements. On the other hand, we meet with vari- 
ous cosmogonical ideas which may be referred 
without hesitation to the earliest Roman times. 
We shall, therefore, give some account of these, 
and afterwards inquire how far they enter into, and 


give a genuinely Roman character to, the cos- 
mogonies of a later age. 

I. Karly cosmogonical ideas. — Nearly all the 
cosmogonical ideas of the Romans were connected 
Avith the god Janus, w^ho is admittedly one of the 
A^ery oldest Roman divinities (cf. &,g. Herodian, i. 16 : 

dpxatciTaroy rijs ’IraXtas iTrix^opLos). As F. Lukas 
(see Literature) puts it, he is related to Juppiter 
as the First is to the Highest. Accordingly, in the 
public Avorship of tlie Romans the first sacrifice was 
paid to Janus (Mart. Epig. x. 28. 2). As first in 
time he was naturally also regarded as the cause 
of all that followed after. So Festus, explaining 
Avhy the first sacrifice Avas paid to Janus, atlds : 

‘ Jano primum fuisse supplicatum, quasi parenti, a 
quo rerum omnium factum putabant principium.’ 
M. Val. Messala, the augur (50 B.C.), describes his 
cosmogonical character more fully : ‘ qui cuncta 
fingit eademque regit, aquae terraeque vim ac 
naturam gravem atque pronam in prof undum dila- 
bentem, ignis atque animae levem, in immensum 
in sublime fugientem, copulavit circumdato coelo,’ 
etc. (Macr. Sat:, i. 9). Martial [Epig. x. 28. 1) 
describes him as ‘ sator mundi.’ As the author of 
organic life, he is described in a fragment of the 
Saliaric Hymn (Varro, Ling, Lat. 7, 26) as ‘ duonus 
cerus^ — Avhere * duonus’ = ‘good,’ and ‘cerus’ 

(or ‘ kerus, ’ connected Avith creo, Skr. kar^ ‘ to make ’) 
means a creative spirit, and, as it is an older Avord 
for Genius, the creative deity of the family in 
particular (Lukas, p. 200). As the author of life, 
he Avas also invoked as Consivius (a conserencto, 
Macr. Sat. i, 9, 16), 

It is clear, then, that Janus was a cosmogonic 
personage. But it is difficult to say what cosmic 
principle, if any, was originally represented by 
him. Here everything depends on the meaning of 
the name, about which opinions have varied greatly 
both in ancient and in modern times (cf. Roscher, 
s.v, ‘Janus’). Of the ancient explanations, that 
which regarded Janus as a personification of the 
Sun (Nigid. Fig. in Macr. Sat, i. 9, 11, etc.) has been 
most generally adopted by recent writers, amongst 
whom we include those who think of the sun’s light 
rather than the sun itself (cf. Roscher, t.c, ; Lukas, 
p. 202, etc.). According to another and very simi- 
lar ancient view, Janus represented the Heaven 
(Macr. Sat. i. 9, 11), and, further, we are informed 
by Yarro that in this character he occupied a place 
of the highest honour among the Etruscans — adrdv 

wapk OoiOcTKOLs o'bpavov X^ecr^at Kal ^tpopoy irdaT^s rrpd^eojs 

(ap. J. Ly dus, De mens. iv. 2). Now, there is a 
remarkable fragment of an Etruscan cosmogony in 
the oracle of Vegoia or Yegone (see Gromat. Vet. 
350 ; cf. Miiller-Deecke, Die Etrusk. ii. 30 fif., 165, 
299, 312 ; Preller, Edm. Mythol. i, 172, 256), which 
begins : ‘ Scias mare ex ae there remotum. Cum 
autem Juppiter terram Etruriae sibi vindicavit,’ 
etc. Here we have a Latin translation, probably 
of the 2nd or 3rd cent, B.C., of an ancient Etruscan 
oracle, Avhich, according to Preller, represents 
ancient Italian popular belief. The oracle, which 
relates to the protection of landed property in 
Etruria, is thus prefaced by a priestly doctrine 
about the origin of the world : the Sea arose by 
separation out of primal ACther — and the same 
must also have been asserted in the original oracle 
about the Earth (Preller, i. 256 n.). But ^ther 
is practically the same as Heaven (see art. ^THER 
in vol. i. ; Roscher, s.v. ‘ Aither ’), with which Ave 
are told that Janus Avas identified in Etruria, and 
it includes the notion of Light (see ‘ Greek ’ art. 
above; and Lukas, p. 208 — ‘ Aether =Licht des 
Himmels ’), which others regarded as the essential 
attribute of Janus. Hence it is reasonable to sup- 
ose that the early Italians not only regarded 
anns as creator of the Avorld, but pictured his 
creative activity after the manner described 
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in the Etruscan oracle (Lukas, loc. cit, ; Preller, 
p. 17*2) 

2* Literary cosmogonies. — We are now in a 
position to inquire how far the cosmogonies of the 
later poets can be regarded as an independent 
product of Roman thought. We may fairly ascribe 
this character to any cosmogony which is based on 
the ideas already described. Franz Lukas has 
tried to show that this is the case with regard to 
the tiieory sketched by Ovid in the Met am, i. 5 ff., 
and Fasti, i. 103 If. Ovid’s is also, so far as we 
know, the only complete cosmogony whose depend- 
ence on primitive Roman ideas can be at all confi- 
dently asserted. To it, therefore, we shall now turn. 

In the 3Ietamorphoses we read that the world 
was preceded by Chaos. This was not, however, 
the empty void of the Hesiodic cosmogony, but the 
primary substance mtb which space was filled. 
It was a formless and confused mass — 'rudis in- 
digestaque moles ’ — the parts of which all struggled 
wfitli one another, by reason of opposite qualities of 
moist and dry, hot and cold, etc. The process by 
which the world arose out of Chaos is attributed to 
what Ovid calls ‘ Deus et melior natura.’ The 
‘ melior natura ’ is evidently the material force by 
means of which order is brought out of chaos. Did 
it reside in matter from the first ? The passage is 
not clear on this point (cf. Lukas, p. 208). But at 
least it implies that at some point of time the Deity 
either infused a higher nature into the primal sub- 
stance, or gave effect to a higher power latent 
within it, Forth'with the diverse elements sepa- 
rated from each other, and united with their like, 
and the wholes thus formed took up a relative 
position in accordance with their several natures. 
Fire, the lightest element, flashed forth from the 
topmost arch of heaven ; beneath it was the Air, 
and lower still the Earth, while Water, encircling 
the latter (* circumfluus humor ’), still further com- 
pressed its solid mass. Next, the Deity moulded 
the Earth, which must here be taken as including 
the liquid element, into a sphere, and formed it in 
all its parts — seas, fountains, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, plains, valleys, hills, and zones. He like- 
wise completed the severance of the .^ther from 
the Air, the region of cloud and storm. Then the 
constellations, erstwhile^ hidden in Chaos, glowed 
in the firmament. Life in all its grades appeared. 
The stars, as Divine Beings, dwelt in heaven ; 
fish, bird, and beast tenanted their respective 
homes, and lastly Man was born. 

The cosmogony of the Fasti is similar, but with 
some notable differences. There is nothing here 
about the ^Deus’ or the "melior natura.’ The 
former is absent because the poet is concerned with 
the evolution of the four elements rather than with 
the formation of the world,* and the latter, be- 
cause here, whatever may be the case in the 
Meiam, , the evolution of the primary matter is re- 

f arded as due to its own indwelling force. Another 
ifference lies in the fact that the primary matter, 
which is again called Chaos, is here expressly 
identified with the god Janus. This brings us 
directly to the question whether the O vidian cos- 
mogony is to he regarded as essentially Roman. 
Now, the mere fact that Ovid equates Chaos with 
Janus counts for little, as the connexion of the 
names depends on a fantastic etymology (cf 
Roscher, s.v, "Janns,’ pp. 35, 43). What is im- 
port^t is that the cosmogonical ideas contained in 
rile Fasti are expressly associated with the old 
Roman god. The ground-thought of the passage 
IS the separation of the elements from primal 
matter in obedience to the law of its own nature. 
The same thought is present in the Metam., though 
there the evolutionary process is ascribed in part 
to ‘ melior natura ’ working along with a separate 
Divine agency. We have seen, further, that the 


separation of the elements from the primal ^ther 
(and that apparently without reference to an 
external agency) was an ancient Etruscan doctrine, 
and that in all probability riEther and Janus were 
equivalent terms. Still the connexion of the 
Etruscan doctrine with Janus rested on conjectural 
etymological grounds. But the fact that Ovid 
expiessly associates the same ideas wfith Janus is 
strong evidence both that the former inference was 
correct, and that we have here a genuine Roman 
cosmogony. At the same time it is probable that 
in the working out of the fundamental idea Ovid 
was more or less indebted to Greek thought (cf- 
Lukas, p. 209). 

The idea of a force inherent in primary matter, 
which forms the basis of Ovid’s cosmogony, appears 
also in the representations which other poets give 
of Nature in general- As examples of these, Lukas 
refers to Virg. Georg, ii. 336 ff., and jFiU. vi. 724 ff‘. 
In the former passage the poet ascribes the origin 
of the world to the same force which at each new 
spring-time clothes it with fresh life : 

‘ Non alios prima crescentis orig-ine mundi 
llluxisse dies ; aliurave habuisse tenorem 
Grediderim. Ver illud erat ; ver mag-nus ag^ebat 
Orbis, et hibernis parcebant flatibus Eun, 

Quum primae lucem pecudes hausere, virCmqua 
Ferrea progenies duris caput extulit arvis, 

Imniissaeque ferae silvis et sidera coelo.’ 

In the second passage he speaks of the Soul 
which animates the body of the world, which 
streams through every member, and from which 
every living creature sprang. In both these pass- 
ages the poet, no doubt, borrowed freely hrom 
other witers, and especially from Lucretius (see 
Conington’s Virg.), But he gives expression to 
the thought which we have seen reason to believe 
was familiar to the Romans from the earliest 
time — that, namely, of the evolutionary capacity 
of matter. 

Literature. — Roscher (see Cosmogony and Cosmology [Gr.], 

‘ Literature ’), where readers will find a full account and criticism 
of views relating to Janus ; F. Lukas, Kosm. (see ih.) ; Gromat. 
Vet., ex rec. C. Lachmann, 2 vols., Berlin, 1848-57 ; K, O. 
MiiUer, Die Etrusker, new ed. by W. Deecke, 2 vols., Stuttgart. 
1877 ; L. Preller, Rom. Mythol., 2 vols., 3rd ed. by H. Jordan, 
Berlin, 1881-8. I, F. BURNS, 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Teu- 
tonic). — The word " Teutonic,’ as we take it, is in 
its way descriptive of all peoples of Germanic 
origin, such as the Scandinavian, German, Dutch, 
and Anglo-Saxon. The word ‘ Teuton ’ first ap- 
pears in the 4th cent. B.C., and is then applied to 
the Germanic tribe living around the mouth of the 
river Elbe. Modem ethnologists join in the com- 
mon division of the Teutonic race, as yet existing, 
into three branches : (1) the Scandinavian, (2) the 
Low German, and (3) the High German. The 
Scandinavian branch includes the Icelanders, the 
Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Danes ; the Low 
German branch includes the Frisians, the Dutch, 
the Low or Northern Germans, the Flemings, and 
the Anglo-Saxons ; the High Germans are the 
Germans of Middle and Upper Germany, of Switzer- 
land, and of Austria. For convenience’ sake it is 
just as well, however, to speak only of the Scandi- 
navian and the German branches, since this is 
both common and satisfactory.^ 

As Teutons, these two great branches had a 
common origin and a common faith in the super- 
natural. Thus their myths are also essentially 
identical, though the Scandinavian is much richer 
than the German. This is especially the case with 
reference to their cosmogoiay, for which we have to 
depend almost entirely upon Scandinavian sources. 
But whether the common stock of Teutonic belief 
1 Some divide the entire Teutonic race into the Eastern, 
Western, and Northern branches. Of these the Eastern, which 
once consisted of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Moesogoths, is now 
extinct ; and the other two divisions are identical with the 
German and the Scandinavian branches. 
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is faithfully preserved in the Northern myths is 
a matter of much dispute. In reference to this 
problem, two different schools have developed — 
the conservative, and the critical — to which must 
be added a number of more or less independent 
investigators of a mediating type, leaning towards 
the one side or the other, though, of course, having 
much in common with both (cf. Literature at end 
of art.). 

It is, however, safe to say that most modem 
scholars hold that Christianity in its earlier forms 
has, in a marked degree, influenced the old Norse 
poets, their songs, and their sagas, and conse- 
quently has made it very difficult to ascertain 
which elements in this mythology are genuinely 
Teutonic. The important poem Voluspd especially 
is viewed with much suspicion, as may be well 
noted, for instance, in E. H. Meyer’s edition of it 
{Voluspd^ cine Untersuchung, Berlin, 1889), in 
which he arrives at the conclusion that this great 
cosmogonic source is a mere Christian poem in a 
heathen disguise, composed in the 12th cent, by 
Saemund the Learned. Several later authors do 
not agree with this view, but rather consider it 
erroneous, though they allow that the great song has 
suffered from foreign influences, probably mostly 
Christian. Furthermore, it is generally held 
that the author of this poem, as well as of all 
the songs of the poetic Edda, is unknown, though 
the various lays were all collected in the 13th 
century. 

From the German sources little can be learnt con- 
cerning the cosmogony of the old Teutons. Indeed, 
they tell us next to nothing of an^ of the beginnings, 
and they have no prophecies with reference to the 
future, while there is much of both kinds in the 
Scandinavian myths. Traces, indeed, have been 
found in Germanjr of a mythological belief similar 
to the Scandinavian, and even identical with it. 
Thus in Waltz’s ‘Merseburg MS’ (probably from 
the 10th cent.) there are indications of a Balder as 
an originally Teutonic character; Odin is men- 
tioned and Frija his wife, as is also a class of 
beings named Idisi, who perform the same services 
as the Valkyries of the Northern myths. These 
names occur m certain magic formulae of undoubted 
heathen character, which are contained in the 
manuscript just mentioned. A similar source is 
the so-called ‘Wessobrunn Prayer’ from the 8th 
cent., in vdiich, according to Miillenhoff and others, 
there are traces also of an original Teutonic cos- 
mogony with the concept of a large void and yawn- 
ing abyss, etc. But this may have been derived 
from Christian influences, as Wackernagel con- 
tends. Another source is found in Tacitus’ works, 
in wdiich he incidentally or otherwise touches upon 
the belief of the Teutons (cf. esp. An. xiii. 57 ; 
Gerin ii.). From these notices it seems that the 
old Teutons considered fire and water, and also salt, 
as original elements. Similar notions are to be 
found in Snorri Sturlason’s Gylfaginning, chs. 5 
and 6 (cf. below, p. 178, on the cow Audhumla lick- 
ing salty stones m Ginnungagap). P'inally, there 
exists at Mainz a letter of Daniel of Winchester 
{Ep. 15, Mon. Moguntina Coll.) to Boniface, the 
missionary to the Germans, w^ritten c. 720, which 
to some extent describes the cultus and beliefs of 
the ancient heathen. In it there are some refer- 
ences to the origin of the world and of the gods 
themselves. 

These are really the only remains which we 
possess from the German branch of the Teutons as 
to the beginning of the world, except that in the 
idiom of the language itself and in certain remain- 
ing forms of magic there are some recollections of 
ideas once entertained by the original Teutons. 
But from all these remnants brought together 
there cannot be constructed anything like a 1 
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I Teutonic cosmogony. For such we have, as already 
indicated, to turn to the North. 

The two main cosmogonic sources of the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Teutons are Snorri Sturlason’s 
Gylfaginning and the Voluspd. The former is, how'- 
ever, of less value as being very much a construction 
from the period of its composition, so that w^e shall 
have to draw mainly from the latter. According 
to it, the origin of the world, with its resultants, 
was as follows : 

* There was, in times of old, where Ymir dwelt, 
nor land nor sea, nor gelid waves ; 
earth existed not, nor heaven above ; 
there was a chaotic chasm, 
and verdure nowhere. 

Before Bor’s sons raised up heaven’s vault, 
they who the noble Midhgardh shaped, 
the sun shone from the south 
on the structure’s rocks ; 

there was the earth begrown 
with green herbage. 

The sun from the south, the moon’s companion, 
her right hand cast round the heavenly horses ; 
the sun knew not where it had a dwelling ; 
the moon knew not what power it possessed ; 
the stars knew not where they had station. 

The Aesir met on Idha’s plain ; 

they altar-steads and temples high constructed ; 

their strength they proved, all things tned, 

furnaces established, 

precious things forged, 

formed tongs, and fabricated tools. 

At tables played at home ; joyous they were ; 
to them was not the want of gold, 
until there came Thurs-maidens three 
all powerful, 
from Jotunheim. 

Then went all the powers to their judgment*Scac«, 
the all-hol 3 ^ gods, and thereon held council 
who should the dwarfs’ race create, 
from the sea-giant’s blood 
and livid bones. 

Then was M6tsognir created, 

greatest of all the dwarfs, 

and Durin second ; 

there in man’s likeness 

they created many dwarfs from earth, 

as Durin said,* 

Then follows a list of some fifty- five dwarfs, which 
the high gods created to be remembered as long as 
mortal men exist on earth. And, as in Genesis 
and most other cosmogonies, so in the Edda thei*e 
is a story of a double creation, for now we are told 
that 

‘ There came three mighty and benevolent Aesir 
to the world from their assembly. 

They found on earth nearly powerless 
Ask and Embla, 
void of destiny. 

Spirit they possessed not, sense they had not, 
nor blood, nor motive powers, nor goodly colour. 
Spirit gave Odin, sense gave Hoenir, 
blood gave Lodhur, 
and goodly colour.’ 

According to this description of the Creation, we 
find that before either heaven or earth was made 
there existed a chaotic state with a deep yawning 
chasm, later called Ginnungagap (‘yawning gap ’). 
This may be considered as the terminus a quo for 
the Teutonic idea of creation. In the Voluspd the 
story of the making of the world is given as here 
quoted, but it would hardly be fair to make this 
the only source of the cosmogony of the Teutons, 
as long as there is another, which proceeds to a 
much more detailed description. This is found in 
the prose Edda of Snorri Sturlason, and under the 
heading Gylfaginning^ as before mentioned, but it 
is rather too extensive to quote. In the remaining 
literature of the Eddas there are also a few other 
references to the creation of the world and the 
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origin of things, and these, together with the two 
main sources just mentioned, offer the following 
composite view of the Teutonic cosmogony. 

Ginnungagap was limited to the north by the 
cold and frosty region called Nifiheim, and to the 
south by Muspellsheim, with its lire and burning 
heat. In Ginnungagap itself the - cold from 
ISTiflheim, carried along by the twelve poisonous 
rivers, the Elivagar from the fountain Hvergelinir 
in the lowest deeps of the abyss, met the heat from 
Miispellsheim, resulting in the first development of 
life, which took form in a bein^ similar to a man 
and called Ymir, who was of immense size and 
became the progenitor of the giants. 

Along with Ymir there arose from the same 
union of cold and heat a monstrous cow called 
Audhumla — an original conception, it seems, and 
as such the fructifying power. With her milk she 
sustained Ymir, while she herself fed from the 
salty stones in Ginnungagap, which she licked. 
From her contact with the salty stones there grew 
forth another being called Buri, who united with 
Ymir’s daughter Bestla, a sister of Mimir, the 
water-demon. By Bestla, Buri had a son Bor, who 
became the father of Odin, Vili, and VA Of these 
Odin was the greatest, and as such he is sometimes 
called the father of the gods. Odin and his 
brethren finally killed Ymir, drowning in his own 
blood his entire progeny, the giants, with the ex- 
ception of Bergelmir, who escaped, and, in his 
turn, now became the father oi a new race of 
giants. With YmiFs body the gods filled the 
awful and dark abyss, Ginnungagap, and there 
made the world, hrom Ymir’s flesh they formed 
the earth ; from his blood the rivers, lakes, and 
seas ; from his teeth and smaller bones they made 
the rocks and pebbles ; while from the larger bones 
they formed the mountains. With his eyebrows 
they surrounded this new-made earth, and called 
it Midhgardh, outside of which there was the ocean 
— the whole being now overtopped by heaven, 
which was made out of Ymir’s skull and illumi- 
nated. with sparks from Miispellsheim itself. From 
the giant’s brains the gods made the flying clouds 
and the mists. 

The next creative act of the Aesir, or high gods, 
was the making of man. Originally he was made 
into a pair from the mystic trees Ask and Embla, 
which the sons of Bor found on the seacoa.st, 
when one day they were walking there. To 
these new-made beings Odin himself gave life, 
Hoenir understanding, and Lddhur the blood and 
the lower senses, placing all this in a most beautiful 
form. Of man in his original state we noted the 
following from the Voluspdi ‘Spirit they pos- 
sessed not, sense they had not, nor blood, nor 
motive powers, nor goodly colour ; spirit gave Odin, 
sense gave Hoenir, blood gave L6dhur, and goodly 
colour,’ It should be remarked that Hoenir and 
Lodhur are identical with V6 and Vili. 

As we have seen, the dwarfs made another class 
with which men always had to contend, 
and who probably represent a later stage in the 
rornung of the Teutonic myths, caused, perhaps, 
by the resistance of an earlier race to the coming 
invaders. These dwarfs constituted a hostile 
power of great number, and- are mentioned at 
many places in the Edclas and in the earlier Ice- 
landic literature. 

h rom the account of the creation of man we have 
^en that trees have had a prominent place in the 
leutonic mind from the very beginning. Most im- 
portant of these trees was the great ash Yggdrasil, 
wruch was the life-tree, the tree of cosmic unity 
and of all existence, spreading its branches out 
over the whole world, and reaching with its top 
even to the abode of the gods, while sending its 
roots under the world in order to support it. Of 


these roots, one goes to Niffheim, where it is 
constantly gnawed by the subterranean serpent 
Nidhogg m order to destroy the tree and the world ; 
the second root stretches to the region of the 
giants, where it enters the spring of Mimir, the 
great ruler of the nether world and the keeper of 
the tree itself. From this spring even Odin has to 
draw his wisdom. The third root reaches to the 
home of the gods themselves, from under which the 
sacred spring of Urd has its place, and whence 
the Norris, the sole arbiters of all human destinies, 
constantly scoop water to pour over the great ash, 
so as not to allow it to wither. But, notwith- 
standing all this care, there will come a time when 
the great tree will lose some of its leaves and 
branches, and then it will begin to groan. This 
will be the signal of Hagnardk, or the end of the 
present condition of the world. Now the final 
struggle between the gods and the giants, between 
good and evil, shall be fought, when evil will be 
for ever vanquished. After this the Yggdrasil will 
flourish as never before, and there shall be a new 
age, with a new earth, in which the hosts of the 
righteous shall dwell for ever in perfect bliss. 

This is as nearly as possible an objective state- 
ment of the views of the early Teutons as regards 
the beginning of the world. But no one can tell 
whether these beliefs were not preceded by others 
of a more rude and simple character. This view 
seems probable to the present writer. But, as 
the examination of this hypothesis would lead us 
into the altogether uncertain, we shall have to 
rest satisfied with the matter we have in hand, and 
congratulate ourselves that we have so much. 
Perhaps its philosop^ may be summed up as 
follows. The early Teutons believed in a pre- 
existing substance in a completely chaotic state, 
out of which, through the incompatible forces of 
cold and heat, there arose the primitive forms of 
life, endowed from the beginning with reproductive 

E ower. In this early state only the most monstrous 
eings were produced — beings like Ymir and his 
race, the giants. In the generating forces of the 
cow Audhumla, as well as in the two trees Ask 
and Embla, we meet new factors of organization, 
forming gods and men, which have a very near 
relationship. These are not generated outside of 
Nature, but within it, and are thus dependent upoi, 
it. Hence it follows that even the gods themselves 
are temporal a parte ante, and not eternal. Un 
doubtedly this was the early idea of the Teutonic 
I race as regards the superior powers in which it 
I believed. Furthermore, the gods are not real 
creators, but organizers forming the desirable 
objects out of pre-existing elements, which may 
have been considered as eternal. The gods may 
be said to have been generated from Nature, while 
man is the work of these gods through Nature, and 
they all in common have to conquer their baser 
instincts in order to remain free from trouble and 
curse. It is along these lines that the world itself, 
considered as a whole, will proceed until, after a 
final struggle, the new world, with its new con- 
ditions of happiness and bliss, shall be ushered in. 

Such is the story of the cosmogony of the Teutons 
contained in some of the most suolime poetry of 
ancient literature. Few will doubt that it has, at 
least in a measure, been influenced by early medi- 
aeval Christianity, as Meyer and Bugge, together 
with many others, have proved ; but none will 
deny that in these Icelandic lays we possess the 
essential strata of genuine Teutonic belief. 

Literaturb. — The Poetic or Soemundar Bdda, crit. ed. by S. 
Bugge, Christiania, 1867, Eng. tr. by Benjamin Thorpe, London, 
1866, literal tr. in Vigfusson's Corpus Poeticum DoreaCe, Oxford, 
1883 ; the Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, 1848-S7, partial Eng. tr. 
by L A. Blackwell, in Northern Antiquities, London, 1847, and by 
R. B. Anderson, Chicago, 1880 ; K. Blind, ‘ The Teutonic Tree 
of Existence,’ Frazer’s Magazine, 1887; P. D. Chanteoie 
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COUNCILS (Baddhist).— 

Before giving a short survey of the traditions relative to the 
Buddhist Councils, it seems advisable to state what these 
Councils were. While it is impossible to accept the Buddhist 
opinion, which views them as ecumenical assemblies after the 
Nicene type, it is at the same time necessary to explain how 
Buddhist monastic life, without the help of such solemn assem- 
blies, nevertheless resulted in a sort of ‘Catholicism,’ and 
secured the redaction and the compilation of Canons of scrip- 
tures very like one another. The problem of the origin and 
character of the early sects cannot be evaded, for sectarianism 
is as old as Catholicism in the Buddhist world ; and Councils 
are said to have been held by the ‘ orthodox * to impugn 
sectarianism, and by the ‘ heterodox * to define their own 
peculiar tenets. As the historj'' of the Canons and of the Sects 
will be dealt with elsewhere, ive shall say here only what is 
necessary to avoid misleading ideas about the Councils, and to 
justify our half-conservative, half-critical position. 

I. Councils^ Canoes, and The pro- 

fessed dogma of the Buddhists of the post-canonic 
ages is that Councils were solemn synods of Saints, 
\^ere ^^wa^f-omniscient and sinless old men {arhats, 
sthaviras) gathered in order to rehearse, to ‘ chant 
together’ {sanglti), the Word of Buddha (First 
Council), or to re-state it against the heretical 
views of innovators (Second and Third Councils), 
or to approve the addition of new treatises to the 
sacred lore, or to give authoritativeness to some 
theory of exegesis (Third Council and Kaniska’s 
Council). 

It is hardly necessa^ to point out that, as 
regards the First Council, the ecclesiastical dogma 
is untenable. No European would admit the 
* authenticity ’ of the whole Pali scriptures ; and 
— without troubling to refer to a number of 
specious arguments — in presence of such facts as 
are adduced by Rhys Davids {Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, p. 176} or R. O. Franke (‘Buddhist 
Councils’ in JBTS, 1908, p. 8), the relative lateness 
of a great or the greater part of the Nikdyas them- 
selves is evident (see below, on the later Councils). 
But it is safe to believe with Kern, whose critical 
methods are by no means uncautious, that there 
have been ‘synods’ (‘Qu’il y ait _eu des synodes, 
personne ne ie nie ’ {^Ceschiedenis, ii. 265]). Upani- 
sads as well as Suttantas furnish many evidences 
of the habit of discussing doctrinal matters.^ We 
shall venture to add (1) that Councils were some- 
times legal sessions, of the type approved of in the 
Pali Vinaya, held by the parochial or diocesan 
(or even polydiocesan) clergy, i.e. a sahgha, in 
order to inquire into accusations brought against a 
monk or group of monks (First Council, ordeal of 
Ananda [if it be historical], Second Council, on the 
ten extra-allowances of the monks of Vaisali) ; 
(2) that heretical views, no less than extra-legal 
practices, may have been a matter of scandal, of 
inquiry, of doctrinal appreciation by the soi-disant 
supporters of tradition (Council on the Five Points 

3 See, for instance, Dlgha, i. 178 ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
Tie Buddha, i., Oxford, 1899, p. 244, n. 2. 
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Mediaeval (D. S. ScHAEF), p. 193. 

Modern (H. Thurston), p. 197. 

of Mahade\'a?) — there was on some occasions at 
least more or less formal ‘consensus’ of the con- 
tending parties ; (3) that, possibly — we dare not 
say probably, for no human being knows anything 
about it, and ‘ probably ’ would be misleading 
where no appreciation of probability is possible — 
immediately after the death of the Master, some 
of his disciples, headed by Upali or Ananda or 
Kasyapa, tried to ascertain at least a list of his 
authentic sermons and teachings ; they agi'eed, let 
us say, on the technical ‘phrases’ winch are the 
oldest form of the Bratimoksa (cf. Mahdvyutpatti, 
§256ff.), on the wording of the Benaies seimon, 
etc. ; (4) that kings of old concerned themselves 
with ecclesiastical affairs, as did kings of later 
times ^ — synods and doctrinal disputations, usual 
in the Middle Ages, as we are told in many 
sources, “ may sometimes lla^ e acquired special 
importance, owing to royal intervention (Asoka, 
Kaniska?); (5) that some monasteries (and in 
early times there were huge monasteries) weie 
like’ permanent councils. Their ‘living libraries’ 
became Canons ; for the canonic shape which the 
Word of Buddha {b uddhapravachana) received at 
last, when Word became Scriptnie, had been for a 
very long time foreshadoAved by the oral and 
mnemonic distribution of the Word into several 
Baskets {Pitakas) and Collections [Nikdyas).''^ 

Real synods, reg;ional or local, would have furnished Buddhists 
with the idea of primitive and catholic Councils, if the 
immemorial custom of conversing; on the Law had not early 
evolved this very idea, and if the sectarian spirit had not given 
to it a special impoitance : * Our Scriptures are the Word of 
Buddha, for they have been authenticated h^' sinless and divine- 
eyed witnesses.’ 

But, w^hile acknoAvledging the possibility (even 
the probability) of synods, we are at no loss to 
point out more certain and farther reaching causes 
of the facts to be explained, viz. the formation of 
the body of the Scriptures, the general (if not 
strict) ‘ consensus ’ of the sects of the Hinayana as 
concerns Buddha’s teaching, and, conversely, the 
splitting of the Older into sects. 

If one excepts the division of the clergy named clravi/cikas, 
‘forest men,' or prati/ekabuddhas, ‘those who leave the world 
to live as the saints of old' {x^ipravraiyd [see Poussin, Bimd- 
dhzsrne, 1909, p. 365, and art. Tantras]), Buddhist monks have 
never been hermits, ‘ rhinoceros-like ‘ solitaries. A novitiate 
so-called, and often prolonged apprenticeship, stud^^, and service 
at the feet of the preceptor, fortnightly confession, coenobitic 
life, and prolonged living together during the rainy season 

1 We mas?’ cite Anoka’s Bhabra Edict and Pillar inscription at 

Sarnath (V. A. Smith, Early History of India^. Oxford, IPOS, 
p, 150); also (possiblj^ his Edict on the Assembly 

(Fourth Rock Edict [V. A. Smith, Ae 19U1, p. 

116; Kern, Manual, 101]); on the assemblies convoked by 
Harsa, see V. A. Smith, Early History, p. 322 ; Kern, loc. oit., 
and Geschiedenis, li. 220. 

2 For instance, Taranatha {Geschickte des Buddhistnxts in 
Indien, tr. Schiefner, 1869), Ilmen Tsiang {Buddhist Becoids of 

; the Western World, tr. Beal, 1884). 

i 3 On the oral transmission of the Vinayas, see Fa-hien, xxxvi. 
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were designed to prevent the admission of heterogeneous 
elements or to lead to their expulsion.^ True Buddhist life 
was secured in every monasteiy, and the itinerant habits 2 
which led the Brethren from their aboriginal countr3" to the 
farthest monasteries of the ‘ Universal Church * ebtabl;shed 
strong ties between the fraternities. Thus, the sons of Sak3"a 
‘■’onstitvte onl3' one family ‘held together (not) mere^’ through 
their common reverence for their master, and through a 
common spiritual aim,’ 3 but by frequent intercourse and a 
common fear of deviating from Buddha’s practice. Rival 
orders, whether Jain or Brahman, were a danger to orthodoxy, 
although they were also a cause of it. 

There are no bishops in the Buddhist Order, nor 
even abbots in monasteries {mhdras ) ; there was 
no monk entitled by the Buddha himself, or by the 
Chuich, or by ‘ Eldei-s in number’ {samhahula), to 
be the ‘protection’ [patisarana) of his brothers. 
Nevertheless, the present writer is now inclined 
to believe that Buddhism contains more of a hier- 
archy than Oldenberg {Buddha^, p. Z^6 = Bouddha^, 
p. 333) and he himself {Bouddhisme, Paris, 1909, 
p. 335) have hitherto been willing to admit. 

The ‘ecclesiastical age,’ the number of years 
elapsed since the admission into the Order, and 
the ‘sanctity’ (arhat-ship), the number of years 
elapsed since the acquisition of the passionlessness 
of an arhat, are the principle of a hierarchy — not 
a constraining, but a very effectual one. The rule 
of addressing an ‘ elder in religious life ’ by a special 
title, bhante^ ‘venerable,’ instead of using the 
rimitive and levelling avuso, ‘friend,’ is attri- 
uted to the dying Buddha ; it was enforced at 
an early epoch, though not at the very beginning.® 
Arhats were jealous of their privileges j they re- 
garded it as a very grave crime unduly to claim 

1 As too often happens in such obscure fields, our documents 
are douhle-edged, and one can use them to demonstrate con- 
flicting theories — original ‘orthodoxy’ as well as original 
‘anarchy.’ For instance, we are told of monks ‘who had no 
preceptors and received no exhortation or instruction,* wearing 
improper garments, eating improper food . . , iMahdvagga, i. 
26, in SBE xiii. [‘ Vinaya Texts/ pt. i.] 151) ; of ‘a certain monk, 
who had formerly belonged to a non-Buddhist school, silencing 
his preceptor by reasomng, and going back to that same non- 
Buddhist school ’ (ib. i. 31. 8). Even old monks return to the 
world or go over to a (schismatic) faction (ib. i. 86. 1). There 
are monks who forbid novices the use of all food that is taken 
with the mouth (id. i. 57. 3). Relations with non-Buddhist 
devotees are forbidden (PdcA. 41). The ja^ilas, or ascetics 
with matted hair, are said to have thrown their hair and their 
sacrificial utensils into the river when Buddha converted them ; 
nevertheless, the phrase natthi hutam, ‘oblations to fire are 
of no use/ is with the Buddhists a heretical tenet (rnithyadr^t'C), 
just as it was probably with the jatilas. It is not held as 
absurd and impossible that a monk, when at the half month 
the Patiinokkha (‘ Book of Confession ’) is being recited, should 
say : ‘Now for the first time do I notice that this rule, they 
say, is handed down in the Suttas . . . ’ (PdcA. 73). Nay, we 
find the case discussed of not a single monk, among all the 
Brethren dwelling in some particular place, knowing the 
Pdtimokkha Qlahavagga, ii. 17. 5 ISBB xiii. p. xxxiv]), but 
this would prove far too much. It sometimes happens that the 
sinful monks are strong, and the pious monks feeble ; these 
last are dejected, forced to silence in the sa-hgha^ and go away 
to another country {Afiguttara, i. 68). 

All these test^onies, and many others, e.g, the dishonest 
method of securing concord and orthodoxy by manipulation of 
the votes (Oldenberg, Bvddka^, p. B98= Bouddha^ [tr. Foucher], 
p. 336 ; Chullavagga, iv. 14, 26, in SBE xx. [‘ Vina3^a Texts,’ 
pt. ill.] 56), establish at the same time: (1) that there are 
germs of division, and no small danger of the Order’s losing its 
originality ; (2) that, conversely, there is a catholic and tradi- 
tional spirit, asserting itself in the rules of excommunication, 
spirit gained the upper hand is sufficiently 
proved b3' the history of the Church, the constitution of 
Canons, etc. But the same histor3’' (giowth of Mahasaiigha 
I^kottaravada, Maha3’’ana, Tantra3'ana) confirms the view that 
there has always been a Buddhism du dehors^ a heretical 
popular Buddhism, which later gained the predominance. 

2 See Minaj’eff, Recherches sur le bouddhifn/ie, ch. v., esp. 

p. 116 ff. ; cf. S. L<§vi, ‘ Saintes ecritures du Bouddhisme,*’ 
Conferences faites au Musee Gmmet, AxMG Bibl. de vulirarisa- 
tion, XXXI. (1909) 125, ^ 

3 SBE xiii. p. xii , see Poussin, Mit^eon^ 1905, p, 311 

^ u¥ajjhima, lii. 8 ; reference in Oldenberg, BuddhaK n. 397 = 
Bouddha^, p. 335. ^ 

^ 5 On this point, see R. O. Franke, JPTS, 1908, p. 18 f. His 
mquiry shows how much light can be derived from a careful 
comparison of texts. It establishes the fact that ‘ in the older 
canonical texts there appears a certain customary mode of 
^dress, different from that prescribed for the future by the 
Buddha. Here, again, one may urge that the doctrme of the 

elderness is not primitive. 


arhat-ship ; they considered themselves as the 
spiritual aristocracy of the Church, the universal 
sahgha (cf. the le^^end of the judgment of Ananda).^ 
There are not only Elders {thera), but ‘ Older 
Elders’ {theratara = irpecr^&reposj iherachirapabba- 
jita), and ‘ the oldest Elder on earth ’ {pathavyd 
sahghathera) ; ^ and these old monks are styled 
‘ Fathers of the Chnrch,’ ‘ Leaders of the Church ’ 
{sanghapitdro, sanghaparinayaTca),^ 

Thus was evolved the idea of Patriarchs, vinayapdmokkhaSy 
‘chiefs of discipline,’ or dchdryas^ ‘ Masters,’ who are supposed 
by the Sinhalese and the Northern Buddhists to have success- 
ively controlled the universal Church. _ Oldenberg rightly 
observes that this idea of Patriarchs is foreign to the canonical 
literature ; but we are told in Dlgha,^ ii. 124, that such and 
such a safigha possesses theras and pdmokkhasA 

The feeling of the unity of the Order, and the 
actual striving to promote or to restore this unity, 
assert themselves in the sermons of Buddha on 
‘schism’ {sanghabheda),^ the most hateful ciime, 
in punishment of which an eternity {kappa, ‘age 
of the world’) of suffering is hardly sufficient!® 
In some cases Buddha goes so far as to forbid the 
re-ordination of monks who have turned away to 
schism (or who have followed schismatics)."^ 

But we ought to be aware that these sermons 
contain a lesson to the ‘ rigorists,’ or conservative 
party, as well as to fosterers of division. 

The following is reported to Buddha : ‘ A certain monk. Lord, 
had committed an offence which he considered as an offence, 
while the other monks considered that offence as no offence. 
Afterwards he began to consider that offence as no offence, 
and the other monks began to consider that offence as an 
offence. . . . Then those monks . . . pronounced expulsion 
against that monk for his refusal to see that offence. . . . Then 
that monk got his companions and friends among the monks on 
his side, and sent a messenger to his companions and friends 
among the monks of the whole country. . . . And the partisans 
of the expelled monk . . . persevered on the side of that 
expelled monk and followed him . . .* Buddha piteously 
exclaims : ‘ The saiigha is divided I The safigha is divided I,’ 
but he has words of rebuke for the ‘ expellers * : ‘ Do not think, 
O monks, that you are to pronounce expulsion against a monk 
for this or that, saying : “ It occurs to us to do so.** *8 

One has to distinguish between what is really 
important and what is not worth disputing. 
Pdtimokkha, the essential rule of the Order, and 
Dhamma, the essential doctrine leading to salvation 

1 In Mahayana, safigha = bodhisattvagan^a, ‘ the cohort of 
the celestial Bodhisattvas * (Santideva’s Bodhicharycivatdra, 
Com. ii. st. 1). In the later Hinayana, safigha = chattdro 
purisayugd, the four owners of, and the four candidates for, 
the fruits of sotdpanna . . . arhat {Kathdvatthu, Com. p. 32, 
Madhyamakavxtti, p. 478). This idea that saints (or quasi- 
saints) only are real members of the safigha is visible in SaTii- 
yutta, 1. 233 : chattdro cha patipannd chattdro cha phale 
%h%td esa safigho ujuhhuto, and also in the history of Councils 
iChullavagga, xi., xii.) ; see discussion in Kathdvatthu, xvii. 6. 

2 Chullavagga, xii. 

^ Digha, ii. 77 SBE xi. 6): ‘So long as the brethren 
honour and esteem and tevere and support the elders of 
experience and long standing, the fathers and leaders of the 
order, and hold it a point of duty to hearken to their words,* 
etc. (We have objections to the translation ‘of the order,* 
and prefer ‘of the fraternities, of the parishes.') Here, again, 
the text shows that disrespect towards Elders was not im- 
possible. Of. the Tai^ali legend. 

4 See Buddha^, B98i = Bouddha2, 336), reference to DipavarhJa, 
V., Parivara, 2 , Kern, li. 291 ; Samantapdsddzkd, 292 {Vinaya- 
p%%akam, vol. iii [1881]). See also, on the * Northern ’ Patriarchs, 
Kern, Geschiedenis, i. 215. 

6 There are a number of 83Tion3'ms, or guasi-aynonyms, which 
are translated as follows; ‘altercations, contentions, discord, 
quarrels, divisions * among the safigha (bheda), disunion among 
the safigha (vaji), separations among the sailqha (vauatthdna), 
schism among the safigha {nandkara-^a ; S BJ^ xvii. 288). There 
is ‘ disunion/ when the number of disputing monks does not 
exceed eight ; ‘ schism,’ when they are nine or more (ChuUa- 
vagqa). It must be observed that the Vinaya has in view dis- 
putes in a parish ; but it states that ‘ expelled * monks search 
for partisans ‘ in the whole country * {ganapada), and that 
expellers ’ give notice abroad of the expulsion. The Abhi- 
dhapnakota distinguishes between common safighahheda and 
cha^abheda (if which is the real safighahheda ; it adds that 
bheda supposes in the ‘ schismatic * {bTiettar) the folly of believ- 
ing oneself a ‘ Master ’ {Sdstarf like Buddha. 

6 itivuttaka, § IS = A figuttar a, v. 7&=^Kathdvatthu, xiii. 1 = 
Parivara, xvii. 78 = Chullavagga, vii. 6. 4. [We are indebted 
for these references to Prof. R. O. Franke.] 

I See vii. 5. 4 ; but ct. the whole paragraph. 

8 Mahdvagga, x. 1 ; the translators of ‘ Vinaya Texts ’ \SBE 
XVII. 287) have : * expulsion against a bhikkhu whatever be the 
facts of the case . . . ’ (yasmiip vd tasrmrii vd). 
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— these are important; and happily ‘there are 
not/ Ananda says to Buddha, ‘ two monks Avho 
differ concerning the Eightfold Path, the Four 
Efforts,’ etc/ There are also AdhipdtimokJcha, 
Ajjhdjlva, and Ahhidhamma^ subtleties or refine- 
ments or niceties concerning monastic life and 
doctrine, but these are mere trifles. 

When two monks differ (or believe that they differ) on 
Abh-hdhamma^ one has to content oneself with the mere state- 
ment of facts: ‘You differ the meaning and the 

letter [of a Sutra] ; well, do aokno'A ‘i ' that 3 ’'OU differ, and 
do not dispute thereof.’ 2 

Again, ‘ orthodoxy^ ’ has two aspects : not to rest 
content with ‘unreliable’ evidences (see below), 
and not to impugn systematically received opin- 
ions ; ‘ Whatsoever monk . . , shall speak thus : 
“ I cannot submit myself to that precept, brother, 
until I shall have inquired touching it of another 
monk, an experienced master of the Discipline,” 
that is a Pachittiya, a fault requiring repentance ’ 
{Pack, 71). 

The principle of the dchiniy^ at once occurs to us, according 
to which ‘ it IS allowable to do a thing on the ground that “ my 
preceptor, my teacher, has practised this or that*”: this 
principle, acknowledged in Brahman circles, was maintained by 
some Buddhists, the heretics of Vai^ali {Chullavagga, xii. 2, 8) ; 
and it was to some extent agreed to hy the orthodox, for we 
are told that, when the First Council was just concluded, there 
came a celebrated monk, Purana, with his 500 disciples, who 
refused to adhere to the resolutions of the Council : * The 
doctrine and the disciplinary rule hav^e been well sung by the 
Elders ; nevertheless, even m such manner as it has been heard 
by me, and received by me from the very mouth of the Blessed 
One, in that manner will I bear it in my memory.’ Neither the 
Elders nor the pious writer have a word of rebuke for this 
individualism {Chullavaggay xi. 11). 

There are, we say, evidences of a very tolerating 
tendency ; in order to assure concord, the most 
reasonable are to yield, for discord is the greatest 
evil. The care to live ‘well, without dispute,’ and 
the care not to lose any word of Buddha, whenceso- 
ever it might come, were both commended. 

It may even happen that laymen are the only 
supporters of some important texts : ‘ If he sends 
a messenger to the monks, saying, “ Might their 
reverences come and learn this suttanta ; otherwise 
this suttanta will fall into oblivion,” . . . then 


you ought to go even during the rainy season 
{Mahavagga, iii. 5, 9 iSBE xiii. p. xxxiv]). 

But the care to be ‘ orthodox,^ and not to alter 
Buddha’s practice (Buddha-achinna) has not proved 
less effective. Not only irregular practices, but 
sinful theories {pdpikd ditthi)^ must he abandoned.® 
The legend of the Vai^kli Council relates the 
endeavours of the ‘ good ones ’ to enforce the old 
rules. The Mahdparinibbdnctsuttay without men- 
tioning Councils, points out that one ought not to 
rest content, in the matter of the orthodoxy of a 
theory or of a practice, merely with the testimony 
of a hearer of Buddha, of an Elder, of a (parish) 
sahgha, or of many Elders, but that one must 
look at wliat we venture to style the original 
source : ‘ Without praise and without scorn every 
word and syllable ® [of a hearer, of an Elder, etc.] 
should be carefully understood, and then one must 
go for them to the Sutra, look for them in the 
Discipline. If they are not to be found in the 
Sutra, if they are not to be seen in the Discipline, 
then you may come to the conclusion, “Verily, 
this is not the word of the Exalted One ” ’ {D%gha, 
ii. 124).® 

1 Majjhima, li. 245 ; cf. iii. 128. But we are told by Bud- 
dhaghosa that these very lists were altered by heretics (see 
Aiiguttara, i. 1883 [not 1885], p. 98). 

2 Majjhima, li. 238 (nos. 103 and 104). 

3 See SBJS xiii. 226, note : ‘ Temporary expulsion ... is pro- 
nonncei- against monks who refuse ... to renounce a false 


doctrine.’ 

4 See below, p. 183. 

5 Although Buddha said: ‘Syllables are without any im- 
portance , you ought not to dispute on mere trifles ’ {Magjhvma^ 
li. 240). 

6 See SBE xi. 67 ; Dialogues, ii. 133 (Khys Davids’ tr., from 
which we venture to differ somewhat in wording) ; cf. the 
Sanskrit rendering of these criteria of authenticity in Poussin, 
Bmiddhisme, p. 144. 


There is no reason to deny a priori that such a notion of the 
Dharmna-Vinaya, as being more authoritative than individual 
assertions or local traditions, is ver^^ old and even prunitive. 
■Without turning the early monachi&m into a Catholicism, one 
may trace strong catholic tendencies in the ‘ universal fraternity ’ 
{chdturdiia saiigha). The order of the dying Buddha that, 
after his death, ‘the “Law” is the recourse, the lamp, the 
island,’ has been obeyed. Fron’ a"-'* ’^eeds 

has issued a system of rc ■ 'C'l-.ca, -.ad 

doctrinal lore — an ever-increasing and more or less organic 
growth of the primitive wnsdom. The schools which style 
themselves sthaviras {Thera, Theravddiiis) wrongly believe that 
they maintain the doctrine ascertained in the Councils of the 
Elders ; but the older and more ‘ historical’ ccrce: t’on is very 
similar, viz. that there was a tradition, called the tu.dUiOM of 
the Elders, because the Elders were in early times the authori- 
tative witnesses of the Buddha’s word. 

To sum up : it is not to be believed that ‘ Canons ’ 
were compiled before a relatively late epoch, and 
additions were possible for a long time after the 
sacred lore had been converted into sacred books : 
the Pali Parivdra and A hhidhammas may be quoted 
as evident additions. But already at the time of 
the compilation of the Mahdparinibhdncisutta, the 
notion of an authentic tradition, whose claims are 
not to be overborne by isolated theras or by parish- 
clergy, had made its way. And, ivithout admit- 
ting a solemn consensv^ of the universal Church, 
gathered in Nicene-like assemblies, one can under- 
stand how the ccenobitic and itinerant organization 
of the clergy produced this ‘ common patrimony ’ 
of all the sects — to use Cecil Bendall’s phrase — 
which underlies the sectarian development of the 
Canons known to us.^ 

Whilst, in order to explain the ‘ splitting into 
sects ’ and the diversity of the Canons, a Buddhist 
would admit the mulasahglti-bhraniia, ‘decay of 
the original chanting together of the Law, ’ ‘ rup- 
ture of the primitive consensus,’ we shall rather 
look at the manifold and numerous variants in the 
wording, and not a few discrepancies in the mise en 
oeuvre of the ‘ common patrimony,’ as the natural 
result of a (doctrinally and locally) diversified 
work on the oral tradition- ^ The Pali Canon itself, 
with its ‘ polygeneous ’ loci communes^ its repeti- 
tions, its parallel stories with interchangeable 
heroes, and its contradictions, furnishes us with 
the best idea of what this tradition was. Nay, 
it would not be impossible to extract from this 
Canon two or three Canons all complete, all like 
one another, and all conflicting. 

If the above observations are correct, it is not impossible to 
work out a provisional theory concerning the origm and the 
character of sects.2 The legend of Purana and numerous 
evidences of every kind prove that a central authority was 
wanting, that the original precise dogmatism postulated by 
some modern historians is purely conjectural, that Buddhist 
monachism contained germs of ‘ locahzation ' or division. 3 But 
all this is not inconsistent with a sort of ‘ Catholicism ’ or 
‘ orthodoxy * at least. Sects {bhedas) may arise and develop, 
without being the results or the causes of formal schisms or 
divisions of the Church {saiighahheda), and without impl^ung 
repudiation or the prohibition of ‘ eating together ’ or ‘ com- 
municating together’ with monks {asambhogarh saiighena, 
[Mahdvagga, x. etc.]) — a prohibition which is made known by 
the repudiating parish to the parishes in general. Theie may 

1 The consensus of the different sects as concerns the sacred 
character of many passages, in dogma or history, is not a proof 
that these passages were unanimously acknowledged before the 
splitting into sects. Mutual borrowing from sect to sect was 
by no means impossible ; opposition between sects was, on the 
whole, restricted to a few rules of practice or a few doctrinal 
tenets ; local traditions, or fresh acquisitions, by a particular 
sect, by some monastery or group of monasteries, were, we must 
admit, generally welcomed by the others- And it may be urged 
that a sect — ^possibly the Pali-speaking one — which would sur- 
pass its fellow-sects in compiling an organized body of Scriptures 
(or, to be more precise, in designing a drawer-desk in which to 
put the Buddha’s words) would exeioise tpso facto a profound 
and decisive influence on the Buddhist Order at large. It does 
not follow that the traditions of this sect were the oldest, or 
genuine and free from borrowing, or that they have not been, 
since their earliest compilation, manipulated, developed, or 
adulterated in many ways. 

2 See art. Sects (Buddhist). V\’‘e are not here concerned 
with the * Great Vehicle ’ {Mahay dua). 

3 ‘ Forest men ’ are allowed to obser% e ascetic practices that 
are more or less in contradiction to the principles of the ‘ middle 
way’ between asceticism and laxity — a principle solemnly stated 
in the Benares Sermon- 
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be ‘ cantonments * without discord, * diversities’ without excom- 
munication It is, for instance, a fact that Buddhists used their 
OKU aialect i — Buddha niinseif is said to have allowed his 
d.acijjies to do so ; and diversit 3 ^ of languaj^e is more than 
sudicient to cause distmcLion and what vve ma 3 ^ call ‘ liturgical ’ 
0 ]iposition. Details concerning monastic life, robes, and food 
are also decisive in this regard . discrepancies could not but 
arise. The Pah Vinaya states that extra allowances ought to 
be tolerated in some provinces (.Avanti) ; four monks make a 
safigha m ‘ Bordermg countries,’ nine are necessary in ‘middle 
countries ’ (madhyame?u\ etc. 

As we know from later documents, such discrepancies did 
not lead to scandal or rupture. Of course, a monk ought to 
follow the rules to which he has subscribed as a novice ; but he 
is n"*' oh' ‘■o protest when he is the guest of monks who 
use ' to him ; conversely, his guests have no right 

to force their own rules upon him ^ But, as it is said, ‘ the 
veiy \\ ater has taken fire ’ (SBiJ xx, 119), the v ery evidence to 
which we refer show’^s that intolerance, too, was by no means 
impossible in such cases. 

Diocesan \arieties, which we maj- consider as the usual origin 
of sectarian rivalries, did not prevent union and communion, 
and, therefore, did not prevent collaboration on the Canonical 
Literature. Any thing that claimed to be ‘ Buddha’s word ’ 
obtained, as a rule, adhesion. Sutras attested by extraneous 
tradition (parasamayatas) were taken into consideration, for 
later doctrinal contradictions bebw’een schools depend upon 
exegesis rather than upon sources, and are more concerned 
wnth the meaning of the Sutras than with their authenticity. 
Schools work on a common literary stock, made up from 
mutual borrowings, and they airive at divergent conclusions, 
even when thej" do not start from divergent dogmatical tenets. 
As a rule, doctrinal contradictions do not disrupt the safigha. 
If the clergy of a diocese, through the action of a synod or 
otherwise, draw up a s^m thesis of the Law, the objection is 
read.v at hand : ‘You alter the Law’ (sdsanaih navakatarrC).^ 
‘No, we have not modified the cardinal principles, theological 
or moral,* IS the answer. And this answer, be it right or wrong, 
is p'-cba^ly acce’^i^ed It may happen that a theory, for instance, 
(*uo'':r no* o' a permanent epo’), would lead 
some sectaries so far as to deny the authenticity of certain 
sufm.5 ; or, conversely, it may be a question amongst the 
orthodox whether such sectaries have any right to style them- 
selves Buddhists, and j^et they are recognized as * scions* of the 
tradition of the Elders.** 

Tims, if we consider the mutual relations of 
sects and their legal position as branches of the 
universal Sahgha — leaving out of account doc- 
trinal divergences -which are not, as such, of 
paramount importance — sects are not to be con- 
trasted as hostile bodies, with closed traditions. 
The dream of Bimbisara may be quoted as giving 
a true symbol of the Buddhist church : 

King Bimbisara once saw in a dream that a piece of cloth 
was torn, and a gold stick broken, both into eighteen frag- 
ments.5 Being frightened, he asked the Buddha the reason. 
In reply, Buddha said : ‘ More than a hundred years after my 
attainment of nirvana^ there will arise a kmg, named A^oka. 

. . At that time, my teaching, handed aoivn by several 
Bhik?us, -will be split into eighteen schools, all agreeing, how- 
ever, in the end, that is to say, all attaining the goal of final 
liberation. The dream foretells this, O king, you need not be 
afraid-’ 8 

11. Traditions concerning the Councils , — 
I. First Council or Rajagrha Council. — The Pali 
canonical narrative of the First Council {Chulla- 
vagga, xi. xx. 370]) may be summarized in 

the words of Kern : ^ ^ After the demise of the 
Master, a certain Subhaddha said to his fellows : 

Do not grieve ! We are happily rid of the Great 
Ascetic. We used to be annoyed by being told, 
*This beseems you, this beseems you not.^ But 
now^ we shall he able to do what we like, and what 
we do not like we shall not have to do.’’ In order 
to obviate the dangerous effects of such unseemly 


1 Chullavaggai v. 33. 1 ; sakd niTTiffi, * one’s own language * 

understood by the commentary as meaning ‘Buddha’s own 
language.’ See Oldenberg, Introd. to Vtnaya Pi^akam (1879), 
p xlix j Minaveff, Pali Grammar (Guj'ard's French tr., Paris, 
1874), pp. xxxix, xlix, and Pdtimokkha (1869), p. xliv. 

2 1-tsing, Religieux dminents, tr. Ed. Chavannes (Paris, 1894), 


S Eathavatthu, xxi. 1 ; cf. Majjhima, li. 245. 

•1 For more details, see art. Sects (Buddhist). 

5 This figure, 18, which does not agree with our lists of sects, 
possibly depends upon the IS bhedakaravatthus^ ‘causes of 
division in the Church ’—a fanciful list (Chullavagga, vu, 6. 2). 

8 I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion (tr. Takakusii, 
Oxford, 1896), pp. 13-14 ; cf. and ct. Taranatha, tr. von Schiefner, 
St. Petersburg, 1869, p. 274 ; and Watters, On Yuan Chwana 
(1904), i. 162 fi. : ‘The tenets of the Schools keep these isolated, 
and controversy runs high ; heresies on special doctrines lead 
many ways to the same end. . . 

7 M anual (1896), p. lOl i. (with some omissions). 


utterances, Kasyapa the Great made the proposal 
that the Brethren should assemble to rehearse the 
Lord’s precepts- The proposal was adopted, and 
Kasyapa was now entreated to select 500 Arliats. 
This being done, it was decided that Kajagrlia 
should be the place of assembly. During a seven 
months’ session the Vinaya (‘^Discipline”) was 
fixed, with the assistance of Upali ; the Dhamma 
(“ Law,” doctrine), with the assistance of Ananda.’ 
There are added some details regarding certain 
errors or misdeeds of Ananda, who had to make 
amends for them. Lastly, a celebrated monk, 
Parana, arrives when the ‘chanting together’ of 
the Law is completed, and, although he admits that 
the Law has been well ‘sung’ by the Elders or 
Arhats, he prefers to ‘ bear ’ the Law as he has 
himself received it from the Master. 

According to Oldenberg, ‘ what we have here 
before us is not history, but pure invention ’ ; ^ and 
every one will agi-ee with him, as far as the 
* chanting together ’ of the whole Vinaya and 
Dharma ( = Sutras) is concerned, although, in the 
words of Kern, ‘ it is by no means incredible that 
the disciples, after the death of the founder of their 
sect, came together to come to an agreement con- 
cerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline.’^ As concerns the minor details, whose 
unhistorical ^character is by no means evident 
(misdeeds of Ananda, excommunication of Chhanna, 
etc.), Minayeff thinks that they are to some extent 
historical, and the present writer does not see how 
this opinion can be ‘ proved ’ to be either right or 
wrong.® He ventures to believe that it is right. 
The author of Chullavagga^ xi., in order to em- 
bellish his history of the First Council (a legend or 
a g-wfl^i-legend, an ‘ setiologic ’ or ‘ apologetic ’ con- 
struction which may cover some kernel of truth), 
has used traditional data, which are neither more 
nor less reliable than the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist Tradition contained^in Vinayas or Sutras. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to decide whether 
these data are true or false ; in any case, they pre- 
sent us with useful evidence as to the early Church. 

The narratives of several sects — Dhannaguptas, MahiiSasakas, 
Sarvastivadins, Mahasaiighikas — are parallel with the Chulla- 
vagga. Although there are manifold discrepancies, it is far 
from certain that they furnish us with independent traditions. 4 
The ChuUavagga looks older, for it does not contain any allusion 
to the rehearsing of the Abhidharma. 

Much importance has been attributed by Oldenberg and 
Franke to the fact that the MahdpaHmhhdnasutta^ altogether 
ignores the Council, although it tells of the indecent attitude 
of Subhaddha (which, according to the ChuUavagga^ was the 
occasien of the Council) ; while, on the other hand, the Chulla- 
vagga depends (or seems to depend) on the Mahdparimbbdna ; 8 
therefore, when the last text was compiled, the very idea of a 
primitive Council had not yet appeared. The present writer 
does not think that such weighty conclusions can be drawn 
from a mere literary comparison of the documents. The very 
argument would not have emerged if the Pali Mahdparimbbdna, 
like some northern editions of the ‘ Last days of Buddha,’ had 
been followed by the narrative of the Council ; and it is not 
absurd to suppose that its redactor, for mere literary reasons, 
abstained from giving an account of the Council.7 


^ Introd. to Vinaya Pi^akam, p. xxvii. 

^ a Kem, Manual, p. 103. According to Dlgha, iii. 210, the divi- 
sions among the Jams at the death of the Jina caused Sariputta 
to * rehearse ’ the Law, to compile a mere numerical enumeration 
of the dogmatic topics. There is much truth m this information. 

3 As is well said by Oldenberg, quoted in I A, 1908, p. 7. 

4 See R. O. Franke, ‘ Buddhist Councils,’ in JPTS, 1908, p. 76. 

5 * xhe Book of the Great Decease,’ the Pali narrative of the 
last days and the funeral of Buddha, tr. Rhys Davids, SBE 
and Dialogues, ii. 

8 See Dialogues, ii. 70. 

7 See I A, 1908, p, 8, note; also Nanjio, Catalogue of the 
Chinese TransL of the Bud. THpitaka (Oxford, 1853), no. 652, 
and SBE xi. p. xxxviii. [We are indebted for this reference 
and this argument to M. Louis Finot.] A typical instance of 
the complexity of these literary and historical problems is 
furnished by the various narratives of the episode of Purapa. 
T^is episode is more developed in some Vinayas than it is in 
ChuUavagga. According to the Vinaya of the 
MahUdsaka^, Purapa demanded the insertion of seven permis- 
sions (keeping food indoors, cooking indoors, etc.) ; accordino- 
to the Dhamnaguptas, of eight. Now the Pali Vinaya (Maha- 
vagga. vi. 17-19, 20. 4, 32) states that the problem of the ‘eight 
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2. Council of Vai^aii (Vesali). — According to a 
tradition fully developed in Chullavagga, xii. [SEE 
XX. 386), and common at least to several sects, 
there was held, in the year 100 or 110 after the 
Nirvana,^ a Council to examine and condemn ten 
extra-legal practices of the monks of Vaisali, The 
inhabitants of Vaisali and surrounding country 
(Vraja, the modem Braj) are known as Vrjis (Pali 
Vajj%s), and the heretic monks as Vrjiputrakas 
{ Pali,^ Vajjiputtakas), The heretical practices were 
<iescribed, or technically pointed out, in short 
phrases — * two fingers/ ‘ another village,’ ‘ dwelling- 
place,’ etc. — some of which were no longer intel- 
ligible when Chullavagga^ xii., and the other 
Vinayas alluded to were compiled, as is shown 
by the discrepancies in the interpretation of the 
* phrases.’ 

We may safeW acknowledge the historical 
character of a vaisalian controversy on ten 
points of monastio discipline, but it is as yet im- 
possible to draw from our documents any con- 
clusion regarding the importance or the date of 
the event, the development of the monastic insti- 
tution at that time, or the date of the Pali Vinaya 
as^ a whole. The present writer considers it a 
misleading opinion that the whole Pali Vinaya 
was anterior to the Vaisali Council because it 
does not contain any allusion to the ten ‘ phrases/ 
Further, as is generally admitted, the figures 100 
and 110 are round numbers. 

Oldenberg’s remarks on Vaisali (Introd. to Vinaya Pipakam, 
and *Buddh. Studien," ZDMG xlii. 613) cannot be said to have 
settled the question in favour of the priority of the Vxnaya, 
For a discussion of the arguments pro and con one may refer to 
/ui, 1908, p. Site. 

R. O. Franke defends an altogether different estimate of the 
‘Vai^alian’ legend. Hia argument against Rajagfha and 
Vaisali, is, in short, as follows : The author of Chullavagga, xL 
(First Oouncil), has turned into history the saying of Buddha 
that ‘after my death, O monks, the Law ought to be your 
refuge.* Therefore, thought this ecclesiastical romancer, the 
Elders compiled the Law 3ust after the Nirvapa ; and, as there 
was no tradition whatever concerning this supposed Oouncil, 
he employed all the ‘ evangelical ' data which could be of use 
for an ‘apostolic* history. Again, Buddha was said to have 
delivered many discourses (compiled in the Suttas or in the 
Vinaya) concerning heretics ‘ who proclaim and hold as right 
(dhamma) what is wrong (adhamma), as Discipline '(vinaya) 
what is un-Discipline (avtnaya)' ; nay more, he predicted that 
the Vaijis would be destroyed owing to their disrespect for 
Arhats, their discords, etc. [Various misdeeds of the Vesalian 
Vajjiputtakas are also well known : during the lifetime of 
Buddha, they adhered to the ‘ five points’ (ascetic exaggerations 
of Devadatta), Chullavagga, vii. 4. 1 ; or, on the contrary, they 
indulged m the most strange indulgences — eating, bathing, and 
sleeping as they pleased, and permitting themselves sexual 
intercourse ( Vinaya Pitakam, iii. 23 ; Par, i. 7) ] From these 
data, the ecclesiastical romancer has constructed a history of 
a schism (finally settled at Vaisali), parallel with his history 
of the compilation of the Law (First Council), and showing 
the same literary skill; *. . . The chronicle of the “Second 
Council ”... is not only a merely literary construction ; it 
does not even possess any relevant subject-matter. Whether 
such monkish steam as those ten puenlities was ever let off 


(or seven) points* was discussed during the lifetime of the 
Buddha, who, after having authorized the ‘ keeping of food in- 
doors,* etc., withdrew this concession (see /A, 1908, p. 6). It 
is not easy to draw any conclusion from such coincidences. (1) 
One may say that the MahlSdsakas and the Dharmaguptas 
have embellished the history of the Oouncil through attribut- 
ing to Purapa some opinions alluded to and condemned in the 
Vinaya ; and this opinion is right enough, for Purana seems 
not to have been a man to patronize extra allowances; and, 
from a merely literary point of view, the Mahdvagga (our Pali 
recension, or some other edition of the subject-matter of the 
Mahdvagga) is the probable source of the MahUasaka informa- 
tion. But (2) it is very probable, or rather certain, that the 
redactors of the Vinaya (Pdtlmokkha^ Mahdvagga, etc.) have 
‘ antedated ’ many prescriptions and many events, Buddha him- 
self being said to have condemned practices or tenets which, in 
fact, appeared only after his death, and became occasions of 
disputes or schisms. 

1 The date 100 anno nirvdyd, according to the ChuUavagga, 
the Mahi^dsakas (Wassilieff, in Taranatha, p 291), the Dharma- 
guptas (Beal, Fou,r Lectures on Bud. Lit. in China [London, 
1882], p. 83, and Berlin Congress of Orientalists, Ostas. section, 
p. 33), and Fa-hien (xxv,, at the end) ; the date 110, according 
to the Sarvastivadms (Rockhill, Life, p. 171 ; lA, 1908, p. 104), 
Hiuen Tsiang (W’atters, On Yuan Chwang, ii, 73 f., cf. p. 76, 
note). Taranatha (p. 42) 8a>s that the figure * in the Vinaya of 
other schools * is 210 and 220. 


tS?e importance for the history of Buddhist lifcera- 


Asokas and their Councils.— 

Pah Ttnai/a (Chullaiagga, xn.) states that the Vc^li 
^uncil was held m a.b. 100, buc it does not name tne reigning 
and it contains no allusion to an3’ later Council 
(il/a;itsd6‘a&as, Dharmaguptas, and Sarvdstivddi 7 is 
seem to be equally silent on these points. 

(“) later sources (Sinhalese sources) know the name of 
the sovereign, Rala^oka, and they add that the Vesalian 
schismatics (Vajjiputtakas) m thei? turn held a cLncir Se 

Great Apembly,’ whence issued the sect Mahasahghika, ‘of 
the Great Assembly ’—while the Mahasaughikas are said by 
other sources to maintain that this ‘ Great Assembly * was held 
immediately after the Rajagj-ha Council. 

(3) Vasumitra, the author of a treatise on the sects, hitherto 
undated (see Minay eff, i2ecAerc^g, p 195), who seems to ignore 
Vaisah tells us of a Council held in a.B. 100, at Pataliputra 
under ASoka, concerning ‘five points’ ; 2 the CoancO lesulted 

between the Church and the Mahasaughika sect. 

(4) Bhavya, the author of another treatise on the sects, relate* 
the tradition of the Sammitiyaa that a Council was held in 

137, at Pataliputra, under the kings Nanda and Mahapadma i 
[concerning ‘ five points ’ ?J. 

(5) According to the same authority, the Sthaviraa say that a 
Oouncil was held in a.b. 160, at Pataliputra, under A^oka, con- 
ceding some controverted question, and that it resulted m the 
Maha3.aLighika schism. 

(6) According to Taranatha (p. 44), during the lifetime of 
Asoka, Vatsa, a Brahman from Ka^iiiir, a monk or even an 

(sthavira) preached to the common people the doctrine of 
the existence of a soul, and caused no little discussion among 
the clergy. The ‘ noble Black * (dry a Kdla or Kr^na), w^ho had 
simceeded Dhitikain the ‘ protection of the Law/ assembled the 
whole body of clergy in the Puskaripi-monastery, in Maru 
(Marwar), ^nr] .4 i-' -- o". of months the followers of 

Vatsa and S’ai-a o i-' - v.cit (‘om- "r.til. 


This Council appears m an altogether different light, namely, 
as ‘ the collection of the Scriptures ’ through the elder Vatsi- 
putra, in Tanjur, Mdo, 132, w±ere it is dated a.b. 400, and in 
Bhavya, with the figu re 200 or 400.4 Th-2 sect of the Vatsi- 
1 To the present writer it appears that one might safely 
maintain the reverse. It is a pnon probable that the dis- 
courses of Buddha on schisms, the prediction of the misfortune 
I of the Vajjis, and the fanciful attribution to them of extra-legal 
practices, either ascetic or sinful, far from being the literary 
cause of the legend of a schism, are the consequence, the re- 
fieidon of some tradition relative to some historical events in 
which the Vajjis (or Varialians) were concerned. And the 
dispute on the ‘ ten points ’ was probably such an event. We 
are greatly mis^en if a part of the Vinaya, nay, of the Pdti- 
mokkha itself, is not made up of new (we do not say modern) 
acquisitions of the earliest Buddhist discipline, acquisitions 
mamlj*^ due to the development of the Order and to the 
necessity of stating rules for new cases — acquisitions which 
were, of course, antedated and solemnly attributed to Buddha 
himself. For instance, when Buddha is said to have first 
authorized and finally withdrawn some allowance, have we not 
some right to suppose that the Church itself had modified its 
rules? We know little of this early history. Buddhist Vinaya 
and Sutra may be compared with an apocrj^ihal Gospel where 
the decisions of Nic»a and the Canons of Cluny may be found 
side by side with Apostolic traditions. We have only a few 
episodes which bear an appearance of truth, m so far at least 
that they are not piously antedated ; but amongst them is the 
Council of Vaiiali, The * ten points * have not been ‘concocted * 
from the data of the Vxnaya by pseudo-historians, even if the 
narrative depends on the Vinaya, as R. O. Franke has proved 
it to do ; on the contrary, it is not impossible that the Vinaya 
has been largely amplified owing to many Vai^ali-like disputes. 

3 Five doctrines on Arhat-ship and the Path, the originator of 
which is named Mahadeva, and sometimes Bhadra (see below, 
p. 184t>, and JRAS, 1910, p. 413). 

3 The word ‘king* (Tibet, rgyal-po) is in the singular (see 
Rockhill, hife, p. 186, note), but Nanda and Mahapadma are 
two persons (cf. Taranatha, p. 61 ; Wassilieff, p, 47 [51j). Nanda 
seems to have been the second or third successor of A^oka (see 
V. A. Smith, JRAS, 1901, p. 861). 

4 See Bhavya ap. Rockhill'a Lije, p. 187. In the words of the 
latter, ‘ . . . a Council held in the year a.b. 137 (see (4) above) 

. . . the monks continued to quarrel for sixty- three years after- 
wards, that is to say, till a b. 200 ; and 102 years later (i,e. a.b. 
302) the Sthavira and Vatsiputriya schools verified the canon 
[“ rightly collected the doctrine The present writer holds 
against Rockhill, (1) that gnas-hrtan gnas mahi bus must be 
translated Sthavira Vdtsiputriyen^a (or ^putre^), that is to say, 

‘ the Elder named Vatsiputra collected the doctrine ’ ; (2) that 
the figure 102 is w’rong ; Bhavya’s hrgya phrag giiis may be or 
must he 200 (see Jaschke, Tibet. Ghraynmar, Eng. tr., London, 
18S3, p. 31 n.), and Manjugh^ahasavajra, quoting Bhavya, baa 
nxs hrgya, that is to say, 200. We have 1374-63 = a.b. 200. If we 
add 200, we have 400, the date of the Vatsiputriya Council 
according to Tanjur, t. 132, fol. 32 (Taranatha, p.'298) We 
prefer to take the figure 200 of Bhavya as the total l37-f-63, 
for the phrases de-nas lo hrgya phrag gms It^as pai rjes la, 
de rjes lo ilis hrgya hdaspar mav be translated : ‘ then (tatas) 
two hundred \ears being elapsed, then, after two hundred 
years ’ (cf. Taranatha, p. 298, line 6 f,). [The dispute of 63 years, 
says Taranatha (p. 61), lasted 100 years from its commencement 
till its final settlement.] 
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putriyas, * adherents o{ Yatsiputra/ scions of the sthaviras, is 
well known for its theory of a soul (pudgala)A 
(7) Sinhalese sources: a Council in a.b, 236, at Pataliputra, 
under A^oka (Dharma^oka), which proclaimed the orthodoxy of 
the Vibhajyavdda (‘doctrine of the distinction’), to which 
belongs the Pali or Sinhalese Church, and authenticated the 
last of the Pali Abhidharma treatises, the Kathdvatthu. 

The obvious eonclusions are as follows, {a) 
Nothing precise was known concerning the origin 
of the Mahasahghikas. They claimed to be 
ancient and orthodox. Others styled them heretics 
and schismatics. The Sinhalese identified them 
with the Vesalian Vajjiputtakas, but there is no 
evidence in favour of this identification ; some 
sects believed that they originated out of the dis- 
pute on the * five points/ and it seems certain that 
they admitted the ‘ five points.’ {b) There was a 
tradition of a Vesalian Council on ‘ ten points/ 
date^ uncertain, no mention of king ; and (c) a 
tradition of a Council on ‘ some controverted 
question,’ more precisely on ‘ five points’ ; date un- 
certain, and probably no mention of king, (d) The 
monks ot Ceylon supposed that their Kathdvatthu, 
a catalogue of heresies, had been first preached 
mysteriously by Buddha ; they were well aware 
that the book was ‘modern,’ nay, that it had been 
revealed by Tissa Moggaliputta, some centuries 
after the Nirvana ; and they had reasons to admit 
that their Scriptures,^ inclusive of the Kathdvatthu, 
had been rehearsed in a Council, which could not 
be the Council, since the Chullavagga 

ignores Tissa and the Kathdvatthu, 

It was reasonable to place all the important events In the 
history of the Church under A^oka, a sovereign who had 
evidently been a second ‘ mover of the Wheel of the Law * ; and 
this was done. [Note the exceptional mention of Nanda and 
Mahapadma, above, p. 183.] Again, Pataliputra was the evident 
seat of such meetings. Our Northern documents are scanty 
and conflicting, but they give the impression that there was no 
certain tradition of the date of Aioka : 100, 110, 137, or 160 are 
figures out of which no chronology can be extracted (‘no oil 
out of sand,* na sikatdbhyas tailarn), 

Sinhalese tradition places the Vai^ali Council in 100 under 
Kala^oka, and the Pataliputra Council in 236 under Dharma^oka. 
Besides the ‘Northern* figures for Agoka (100 [110], 137, 160), 
there was a fourth figure, A.B. 236 (17 or 19 years after his corona- 
tion m A.B- 217, 219). We are nob concerned with the question 
whether these were fanciful or traditional computations- In 
^ct, the authors of the ecclesiastical history ‘ concocted ’ in 
Ceylon admitted this figure, without troubling themselves very 
much to adjust it to some other chronological details of their 
own ; and, as they maintained the canonic date of Vai^ali, and 
were at a loss to name the sovereign reigning in a.b. 100, they 
imagined a ‘ black ASoka,’ KdlaioJca — a mere idolum Ubri,^ 

The Sinhalese narrative of the Third Council is 
open to serious objections as concerns the rehearsal 
of the Pali Canon and of the Kathdvatthu as it 
stands now, and as regards the solemn declaration 
by the whole clergy that Bnddha was a Vihhar 
javddin, i.e. that he adhered to the tenets of the 
school of this name, Bnt some details are histori- 
cal, and the story itself rests on historical ground. 
Anoka’s inscriptions are explicit enough as to the 
Mng’s intervention in clerical questions ; we know 
that he decreed expulsion (‘ putting in white [i.e, 
my man s] garments ’) against [monks or] nuns. 
The Sinhalese tradition may be relied upon when 
it affirms that such rules were enforced against 
bad monks, ‘pseudo-Buddhists’ but that ‘here- 
tics were ill-treated by the king seems rather 
incredible. On the other hand, it is unfortunate 
that the inscriptions contain no allusion to a 
Council, and some historians feel obliged to place 


IS certain— is translated gnai 
bu; Vatsa is a conjecture of Schiefner for gnas-pa 
Vats^-putTa, a conjecture of the present writer’s for gnas-r^l 
the Vatsiputriyas are ‘ evidently the sam 
Vajjiputtakas of the [Sinhalese] Chronicles ’ {Manxial, x 
« i their ‘genealogy’ of the sects th 

Smhalese ^ve to the Vatsiputriyas the old name Vajjiputtakas 
But the^ IS only qwasi-homophony between these two names. 

dated to “ 

Finaya, lii. 312 [read line 19 apapal 
A order’] ; cf. Sikscisamxichchaya, p 6 

(which forbids such spiritual usurpation of the ‘ civil power'' 
and Lotus of the Good Law, SBL xxi. ch. xii, 17, ^ ' 


the Council in the short time between the Pillar- 
inscriptions and the death of the king (see ii. 126). 
But the question is whether the Council was what 
it is said to have been, a ‘Nicene’ Assembly, 
and not rather a series of synods or dogmatic 
disputations. 

until the Kathdvatthu has been thoroughly 
studied and compared with ‘ Northern ' documents, 
it will be impossible to describe the ancient 
doctrinal discussions ; but we already possess a 
few hints which may prove useful. 

(a) The name of Tissa Moggaliputta, the hero of the Third 
Council and the ‘ defender ’ of the Vibhajjavadm faith, is quoted 
in the books of a rival sect, the Sarvastivadins. The Vij?Ld~ 
ndkaya, a treatise of this sect, ‘is a tedious argumentative 
treatise combating the views of a Moginlin who denied the 
reality of the Past and the Future . . (Watters, On Yxmn 
Chwang, i. 374). This ‘thesis of the omni-existence ’ (^sarvd- 
stiodda), which gave their name to the Sarvastivadins, is dis- 
cussed in the Kathavatthu (i. 6-10). It is at least possible that 
a Moggaliputta maintained the system or method of distinction 
(vibha;ijaO) which already appears in the sermons of Buddha on 
sabbam atthi ? ‘ Does anything exist ? ’ (SaThyuttd), and is em- 
ployed in some places of the Kathdvatthu. 

(b) It is an interesting fact that the ‘five points’ — the five 
theories attributed to a schismatic, Mahadeva by name, concern- 
ing the Arhat-ship and the Meditation — -which, according to the 
‘northern ’ sources, were discussed under A^oka and formed the 
origin of the Mahasanghika schism, — are also discussed in the 
Kathdvatthu (li. 1-6). i 

(c) Further, the first heresy condemned in the Kathdvatthu — 

‘ Is there in the truest and highest sense a soul (jpudgala) 9 ’ — is 
known from the Northern sources as the capital tenet of the 
Vatsiputriyas (see above, p. 184) ; and we believe that the pro- 
blem of the * soul ’ aroused division in the earliest times. The 
second heresy — ‘Can an Arhat fall from Arhat-ship?’ — is also 
very ancient, etc. 

To sum up: it seems almost certain that a 
number of heresies discussed in the Kathdvatthu 
may ^ have occasioned discussions, synods, and 
divisions in the days of Asoka, and even before his 
time ; that there was a Kathdvatthuppakarana, a 
‘ book on controversies,’ which could be easily 
completed, and, in fact, has been enlarged througii 
many and manifold additions- There is no reason 
to doubt that, in a primitive form, it was in some 
way connected with Tissa Moggaliputta, 

4, Council of Kaniska. — The documents concern- 
ing this Council are late, ‘ more or less at variance, 
and, moreover, very vague.’ ^ 

It seems that this Assembly is, for the Sarvastivadin School, 
what Moggaliputta’s Council is for the Vibhajjavadin School of 
Ceylon— an apologetic guasi-invention. Like the Vibhajjava- 
dins, the Sarvastivadins possess treatises on Abhidharma, and 
maintain that these are authoritative (word of the Buddha) ; their 
authenticity or authority was, they say, recognized at the 
^uncil held under Kaniska, and, moreover, a Commentary on 
the A frAidAarma- treatises (FiWid^d) was compiled or written on 
tins occasion. It must be observed that the Abhxdharmakoia. 
while stating the conflicting theories of the Vaibhasikas (scions 
of the Sarvastivadins, relying on the Vibhd^a) and of the Sau- 
trantika (who consider the A treatises as ‘ human * 
works), does not mention, we think, Kaniska’s Council ; further 
that all the Kasmiras (monks of Kasmir, the stronghold of the 
Sarvastivadins and Vaibhasikas) are* not Vaibhasikas. 

The narratives of this Council are to some extent 
dogmatic legends,^ and seem only to bear witness 
to the literary activity of the Sarvastivadins. As 
IS well said by Takakusu, until the treatises of this 
school shall have been made accessible to scholars, 
it be vain to argue about the Council or its 
proceedings (see artt. Vaibhasikas, SabvastivX- 

DINS). 

1 See JRAS, 1910, p. 413. 

2 Kern, Manual, p. 121 (see also Geschiedenis, ii. 359). Kern 
gyres _a summary of the narratives of Fa-hien, Hiuen Tsiang, 
Ta^natha (Tibet. Lebensbeschreihung Sakya Mxinis, tr. von 

Petersburg, 1849). V A. Smith (Early mstory , 
p. 249 m) adds new evidences, especially Takakusu’s observa- 
tions. The date of Kaniska, in the present writer’s opinion, has 
not been ascertained; but there is nothing to prove that 
Wie Sarvastivadins’ books are either earlier or later than 
Kaniska (q.v ). 

3 It seems certain that the two Abhidharmic collections have 
nothing in common. 

writer cannot agree with Kern’s opinion 
(Manual, p 122) that, as a result of the Council, ‘ somehow an 
agreement, a modus vivendi, was hit upon on the base of the 
principal truths unassailed by any of the IS sects.’ Such an 
interpretation of the legends is opposed by the fact that the 
Sarvastivadin character of the Council seems to be proved 
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^ 5* mast be content simply to note a tradi- 
tion as to later Councils : a.b. 400 — Vatsiputra’s 
Council; A.B. 700 — Mahasammatiyas’ Council; 
A.B. SOO — a Council under Bhiitika and Buddha- 
mitra { Wassilieff, ap, Taranatha, p. 298). 

Literature. — Almost all the books on the history of Bud- 
dhism : C. F. Koppen, Die Religion des Buddha, Berlin, 1859, 
ii- 10 ; W. Wassilieff, Der Buddhismus, St. Petersburg, 1860, 
p. S7 [Fr. tr., Pans, 1865] ; H. Kern, Geschiedeiiis van 7iet 
Btiddhtsme, Haarlem, 1SS1-S4, ii. 232 [French tr. by G. Huet, 
Bibl. d’ Etudes du Musee Gmmet, x. and xi., 1901-3], Manual of 
Indian Buddhism {GIAP lii. [1896] 8), p. 101 ff.; H. Olden- 
berg, Buddha, sein Lehen . . . p. 399 cd . ; 

2nd Fr. ed., Paris, 1903, p. 337), IntrcJ. ’o T. ». fuy' a., 
p. XXV, London, 1879, * Buddhistische Studien’ (ZD31G hi. 
[1898] 612) ; J. P. Minayeflf, Buddizmu, St. Petersburg, 1887, 
[Fr. tr. ‘ Recherches sur le bouddhisme,’ Bibl. d'Et. du Mus^e 
Guimet, IV., 1894] ; Vincent A. Smith, Early Eist. of India‘S, 
Oxford, 1908. Some monographs may be noted ; V. A. Smith, 
‘The Identity of Piyadasi with A^oka Maurya and some con- 
nected Problems’ (JRAS, Oct. 1901, pp. 827-S5S); L- de la 
Vallde Poussin, ‘ Les Gonciles bouddhiques ’ {Museon, 1905 [tr., 
I A, 1908]), and ‘The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Katha- 
vatthu’ (JRAS, 1910, p. 413); R. O. Franke, ‘The Buddhist 
Councils at Rajagrha and Vesali* (JETS, 1908). Original 
sources are chiefly : Pali Vinaya (tr. SBE xiii. xvii. xx.) ; 
Tibetan treatises on sects, in Wassilieff, Buddhismus ; Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha, London, 1884 ; Chinese Pilgrims 
(Fahien [tr. Legge, Oxford, 1886] ; Hiuen Tsiang [Watters, 
On Yuan Chwang, London, 1904-5]). 

Ii. DE LA VALL^E PoUSSIH. 
COUNCILS (Christian : Early, to A.D. 870). — 
I. The various kinds of Councils. — The Councils 
of the early Church may be classified as follows : 
(1) Diocesan, being the assembly of a single 
diocese ; (2) Provincial, being of all the dioceses 
comprised in an ecclesiastical province ; (3) Coun- 
cils of united provinces, being assemblies of several 
neighbouring provinces, sometimes called Plenary 
Councils {concilia plenaria) ; (4) Patriarchal, being 
of the provinces united in one patriarchate, some- 
times called Plenary or Universal Councils {concilia 
lenaria or concilia universalia) ; (5) National, 
eing of the provinces existing in a country, 
sometimes called Plenary or Universal Councils, 
freq[uently identical with Primatial and Patri- 
archal Councils ; (6) General Councils of the East 
or of the West, being of all the provinces in the 
East or the West; (7) General Councils repre- 
senting in their constitutions the whole Church ; 
(8) Ecumenical Councils, being Councils whose 
decisions were accepted by the whole Church.^ 
To these may he added (9) the Councils held at 
Constantinople in the 4th and following centuries, 
known as the Home Councils {cdvodoc evdy/uoda-at) ; 
and (10) the Mixed Councils {concilia mixta) of the 
9th and following centuries, held in regard to 
matters of Church and State. 

2. The constitution of Councils. — (1) A diocesan 
Council consisted normally of the presbyters of 
the diocese, meeting under the presidency of the 
bishop. The rule of the bishop was not regarded 
as being rightly exercised altogether independently 
of the presbyters, although he had the power and 
the responsibility of decisions. 

In the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch the authority of the 
bishop IS constantly viewed, as being exercised in connexion 
with the presbyters (see, e.g., ad Eph. 20 ; ad Magn. 6, 7 ; ad 
Trail. 3). St. Cyprian {Ep. xiv. 4), writing to his presbyters 
and deacons, says : ‘ From the beginning of my episcopate I 
determined to do nothing separately of my own judgment, 
without your advice and without the assent of the laity.’ The 
advice of clergy and laity was sought by the bishop in regard to 
those whom he ordained. St. Cyprian (Ep. xxxviii. 1) writes to 
his presbyters and deacons and laity : ‘ In the ordination of 
clergy it is our custom to consult you beforehand, and to con- 
sider in common counsel the character and deserts of indi- 
viduals ’ ; and a canon of the 6th cent. Gallican document, 
known as the canons of the ‘Fourth Council of Carthage* 
(canon 22 ; see Hardouin, Concilia, \. 980), which passed into 
the general Western canon law {Decret. i. xxiv. 6), enacted 
‘ that a bishop is not to ordain clergy without the advice of his 
clergy, so that he may look for the assent and witness of the 
people.’ 

1 The nomenclature is not uniform ; but it prevents confusion 
to use ‘General’ for Councils representative of the whole Church 
in their consfcitu tion, and ‘ Ecumenical ’ for those whose decisions 
are accepted by the whole Church. 


From this dependence of the bishop on the advice 
of those_ in his dioce&e the dioces^an Councils had 
their origin. The normal constitution of such 
Councils was that they consisted of the bishop and 
presbyters of the diocese, though in important 
matters other bishops were sometimes associated 
with the Council. 

For instance, a Carthaginian Council, probably earlier than 
A.D. 249, is described by St. Cyprian (Ep. i. 1) as composed of 
‘ I and my fellow-bishops who were present, and our fellow- 
presbyters who sat with us.’ At a Roman Council held a little 
later there w'ere present, besides Cornelius the Bishop of Rome 
and the Roman presbjters, five bishops who happened to be at 
Rome at the time (Cornelius in Cypr. Bp. xlix. 2) About a.d. 
320, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, summoned a Council of 
the presbyters, together with certain bishops who were then at 
Alexandria, to consider the case of Anus (see Epiph. adv. Hcer. 
Ixix. 3). A 6th cent. Gallican canon in the so-called ‘ Fourth 
Council of Carthage’ (canon 23; see Hardouin, i. 9S0), %\hich 
passed into the general Western canon law {Decret, ii. xv. 7 
[6]), enacted ‘ that a bishop is not to hear the case of any one 
without the presence of his clergy ; and the judgment of the 
bishop shall be void if it is not confirmed by the presence of the 
clerg3^* 

By means of his diocesan Council the bishop 
had the advice of his presbyters and their assent 
to his decisions in the exercise of discipline and 
the selection of candidates for ordination, and, 
moreover, knew the mind of his diocese when he 
came to meet other bishops in the larger Councils. 

(2) As the diocesan Councils arose from the 
relation of the bishop to the presbyters of his 
diocese, so the provincial and larger Councils had 
their origin from his relation to the other bishops 
of the province. The local Council concerning 
Arins, held at Alexandria by Bishop Alexander, 
mentioned above, led to that bishop convenir^ a 
Council of many bishops (Socrates, ME i. 6). The 
still larger Council of Nicsea (A.D. 325) yyas also 
due to the controversy about Arius ; and this 
Council formulated a specific provision for the 
holding of provincial Councils in order that the 
excommunications of individual bishops might be 
revised hy the bishops of the province, and the 
danger of injustice conse<juently lessened. 

* In regard to the excommunicated, whether of the clergy or 
of the laity, the sentence passed by the bishops of each pro- 
vince shall have the force of law in accordance with the 
canon which enacts that those who have been excommunicated 
by some bishops shall not be admitted by others. Inquiry 
must, however, be made to see that the bishop has not passed 
the sentences of excommunication from smallness of mind, or 
from love of strife, or from some such perversity. In order, 
then, that such an inquiry may be held, it has seemed good 
to decide that during each year, in each province. Councils 
be held twice in the year, that all the bishops of the province 
may meet together, and that such inquiries be made, and 
that thus those who have evidently offended against their 
bishop may be seen by all to have been reasonably excom- 
municated, until the assembly of the bishops may think well 
to pronounce a milder sentence in their case. The Councils 
are to be held, the one before Lent, in order that all smallness 
of mind may be put away, and that the gift may be offered 
to God in pureness, the other in the autumn * (canon 5 ; see 
Hardouin, i. 323-326). 

This canon of Nicaea is of great importance as 
illustrating (a) the purpose of revising the acts 
of individual bishops by the holding of provincial 
Councils ; and (6) the connexion between the 
exercise of the bishop’s authority and his power 
of excommunication. Similarly, it was enacted by 
the Council of Antioch in 341 that, 

‘ if any one be excommunicated by his own bishop, he may not 
be admitted by other bishops unless he has been restored by his 
own bishop, or unless a Council has been held and he has 
appeared before it and made his defence, and convinced the 
Council and obtained a new decision. This decree applies to 
laity and presbyters and deacons and all ecclesiastics ’ (canon 6 ; 
see Hardouin, i. 595). 

Apart from exceptions at Borne at the end of 
the 5th cent., and in Spain in the 7th cent., to 
be mentioned later, the constituent members of 
provincial and larger Councils were bishops only, 
though presbyters and deacons and lay people 
were sometimes present. The earliest instances 
of Councils of a character to be reckoned with 
provincial or larger Councils are those held during 
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the 2nd cent, in Asia Minor concerning Montanism, 
and in many places concerning the date of Easter, 
^uch scanty evidence as exists about these Councils 
Indicates that the members of them were bishops 
only (see Euseb. HE v. 16, 23, 24 ; Libellus Synodic 
cus, in Hardouin, v, 1493-1496 ; Salmon, in Smith- 
Wace, DCB iii. 938; Hefele-Leclercq, Cojiciles, i. 
128-130, 151-153). At the African Councils held 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., presbyters and 
deacons and lay people were present (see Cypr. 
Ejtp. xvi, 4, xvii. 1, 3, xix. 2, xxx. 5, xxxi. 6, 
xxxiv. 4, Iv. 5, lix, 15, Ixiv. 1), and expressed their 
opinions, sometimes in opposition to that of their 
bishop {lb. xvii. 3, lix. 15) ; but the actual decisions 
were the work of the assembled bishops, who alone 
were the constituent members of the Councils. 
For instance, a Council summoned to discuss the 
question of the validity of baptism administered 
by schismatics was held at Carthage on 1st Sept. 
256. Besides the eighty-seven bishops from pro- 
consular Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania, who 
were the members of the Council, there were 
present presbyters and deacons, and a large 
number of lay people. That only the bishops 
were the constituent members of the Council is 
shown by the judicial pronouncements being their 
work alone (see ‘Sententiae Episcoporum/ in S, 
Cypriani Opera. ■; cf. Cypr. Epp. i, 1, xix. 2, xliv,, 
xlv. 2, 4, lix. 13, Ixiv. 1, Ixx. 1, Ixxi. 1, Ixxii. 1 , 
Ixxiii. 1). The Councils held at Antioch in 264 or 
265, and 269, to consider the charges against Paul 
of Samosata, are described by Eusebius as con- 
sisting of bishops. Presbyters and deacons were 
present at Antioch in connexion with the Councils, 
and at one of them a presbyter took a prominent 
part in the discussions ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that these Councils differed from those at 
Carthage, so as to include others besides bishops as 
constituent members possessing votes, though the 
letter written to announce the decision of the last 
Council of the series was in the name of * bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, and the Churches of God ’ 
(see Euseb* vii. 27-30). Similarly, the Arabian 
Councils about 244 consisted of bishops, though 
Origen, who was a presbyter, took part in a con- 
ference held in connexion with one of the Councils, 
and appears to have spoken in the actual proceed- 
ings of another Council, but on the invitation of 
the bishops, not as a member of the Council (see 
Euseb. vi. 33, 37). The constituent members of 
the Councils held in the 4th cent, were bishops, 
and any presbyters or deacons or ecclesiastics in 
minor orders who might be the representatives of 
absent bishops and empowered to vote on behalf 
of those whom they represented. Thus, at Elvira 
in 305, twenty-six or thirty-six presbyters were 
present, had seats, and signed the decrees in a 
after the bishops ; deacons were present 
standing ; and lay people were present. But the 
decrees were described as the decisions of the 
bishops (see * Acts of Elvira," in Hardouin, i. 249, 
250). In like manner, at Arles in 314 some pres- 
byters and deacons and ecclesiastics in minor 
orders were present in attendance on bishops or 
as representatives of absent bishops ; but the 
natural inference from all the evidence is that 
the only constituent members of the Council, that 
those with a right to be present and vote, were 
bishops and representatives of absent bishops (see 
‘ Acts of Arles," in Haidouin, i. 266-268 ; ct. Euseb. 
X. 5). So again, at Nicteain 325, many presbyters, 
deacons, and acolytes were present as attendants 
of bishops ; Athanasius, then an archdeacon in 
attendance on the Bishop of Alexandria, was pro- 
minent in discussions connected with the Council ; 
laymen took part in conferences before its formal 
opening ; and the Emperor Constantine, though 
BtiU unbaptized, was present at some of the pro- 


ceedings, as the head of the State. But the 
accounts of all the authorities show that bishops 
and representatives of absent bishops were the 
only constituent members of the Council (see 
Eu.seb. Vit. Const, iii. 6-14 ; Socrates, i. 8-14 ; 
Sozomen, i. 15-25 ; ef. Bright, The Age of the 
Fathers^ 1903, i. 78). 

Till nearly the end of the 5th cent, the evidence 
suggests the same conclusions as those which have 
been mentioned in regard to the Councils of the 
2nd and 3rd and early 4th cents., namely, that 
at provincial and larger Councils bishops alone 
were entitled to be piesent and vote, or, if unable 
to attend the Council, to nominate representatives 
with power to vote in their absence ; that they 
frequently brought with them to Councils presby 
ters or deacons in attendance on them and for 
purposes of consultation, but without votes ; and 
that they often were careful to ascertain the mind 
of the lay people about the matters which it was 
the work of the Council to discuss and decide 
upon. In the series of Roman Councils held in the 
latter part of the 5th cent, and during the early 
years of the 6th cent., the constitution of some 
Councils was the same as already described ; in 
other Councils of the series the presbyters and 
deacons, who were the precursors of the cardinals, 
appear to have held a position like that of the 
bishops. For instance, presbyters apparently 
shared in the authority of the bishops at the 
Council held in 495 (see the ‘ Acts," in Hardouin, 
ii. 941-948) ; and both presbyters and deacons at 
that held in 499 {ih. ii. 959-963). A different instance 
of others than bishops being members of provincial 
or larger Councils is in the Spanish Councils of the 
7th cent., which included abbots, as, for example, 
the Eighth Council of Toledo in 653 {ib, iii. 967).^ 

3. The relation of the laity to Councils. — It is 
important to distinguish two sei>arate matters : 
the position of the Christian laity as such, that is, 
as members of the Christian society, the Church ; 
and the position of the representatives of the 
State. (1) As already mentioned, Christian lay 
people — in earlier times probably a multitude who 
were allowed to come in, and probably including 
women as well as men,® and in later times selected 
representatives — were present at Councils. N either 
in diocesan nor in larger Councils do they appear 
to have been members with votes. They were 
present in order that they might {a) express their 
opinions on matters under discussion ; see, e.g., 
Cypr. Epp. xvii. 3, lix. 15 ; {b) bring abuses to the 
knowledge of Councils ; see, e.g., canon 4 of Fourth 
Council of Toledo (633), in Hardouin, iii. 580 ; (c) 
know the decisions which the members of the 
Councils made ; see, e.g,, the letter of Viventiolus, 
the Archbishop of Lyons, summoning the Council 
of Epaon (517), in Hardouin, ii. 1046. (2) As the 

friendship of the State towards the Church in- 
creased, and the relations between them became 
closer, the Emperors, or their representatives, and 
great men of the State were present at Councils. 
At Niciea (325), Constantine, though unbaptized, 
and therefore in no sense a representative of the 
Christian laity, was present (see above) ; and the 
Emperors were represented, and were in some 
cases present, at four of the other six Ecumenical 
Councils (see below), namely at Ephesus (431), 
Chalcedon (451), Constantinople (680), and Nicasa 
(787) ; see ‘Acts of Ephesus," p. i. cap. xx.; ‘Acts 
of Chalcedon," Acts i. , vi. ; ‘ Acts of Constantinople," 

1 The position of the presbyters in the Roman Councils and 
that of the abbots in the Sf^nish Councils mentioned above 
probably had much to do with the events throuf^h which the 
English provincial Councils in the 13th cent included abbots 
and pnors and representatives of cathedral and collegiate 
chapters and of benehced parochial clergy. This, again, was one 
cause of the privileges of the Lower Houses of the Canterbury 
and York Convocations 

2 Cl Ac 114-26 for a parallel in Apostolic times. 
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Act i. ; "Acts of Nicsea/ Acts i., vhi., in Hardotdn, 
i. 1345-1348, ii. 53, 463-465, iii. 1056, iv. 33-40, 
4S1-485. Instances of illustrious laymen, present 
at Councils of the Church as representatives of the 
State, are not infrequent in later times, particu- 
larly in Spanish and Anglo-Saxon Councils ; see, 
e.y., the Acts of the Koman Council of 495 
(Hardouin, ii- 943) ; the Second Council of Orange 
in 529 {lb. 1102) ; eleven out of the series of sixteen 
Councils held at Toledo from 589 to 701, the laymen 
at which were in some cases chosen by the Council 
Itself, and in other cases appointed by the king 
iii.) ; and the Councils at Cloveshoo in 747 and 822 
(id, iii. 1952, 1953, iv. 1245). Side by side with 
these Councils, to which lay representatives of the 
State were admitted, there were Councils restricted 
to bishops, as, e.y., the Sixth and Seventh Councils 
of Toledo (638 and 646) and the Councils of Hert- 
ford (673) and Hatfield (680) (see Hardouin, iii. 608- 
610, 623-625 ; Bede, iv. 5, 17, 18 ; cf. Bright, 
Chapters of Early Eng. Ch. 1897, pp. 276, 

357, 358 ; Hunt, The English Church from its 
Foimdation to the Norman Conquest^ 1899, pp. 137, 
151). Bay people were members of the mixed 
Councils held on matters of joint interest to Church 
and State ; and these sometimes included women, 
as, e.g.^ the abbess Hilda at Whitby (664), and the 
abbess aBlfleda at the Council on the Nidd in 
Northumberland (705) (see Hardouin, iii. 993, 1826 ; 
Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Docu- 
me7its, 1869-1878, iii. 101, 266). 

4. The convocation of Councils. — Diocesan and 
provincial Councils were convoked by the bishop of 
the diocese and the metropolitan of the province 
respectively. In regard to larger Councils it is 
necessary to consider the relation of ( 1 ) the Emperor, 
and (2) the Pope ; and any initiative of the Pope 
in regard to local Councils may be discussed 
together with his relation to the larger Councils. 

(1) Each of the seven Ecumenical Councils was 
summoned by an Emperor — Nicsea (325) by Con- 
stantine the Great (Euseb. Vit, Const, iii. 5, 6) ; ^ 
Constantinople (381) by Theodosius I. (Socrates, 
V. 8 ; Sozomen, vii. 7 ; Theodoret, HE v. 7) ; 
Ephesus (431) hy Theodosius II. and Valentinian 
III. (see "Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xix., xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1343-1348) ; Chalcedon (451) hy Mar- 
cian and Valentinian III. (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ 
j). i. cap. xxx.-xxxvi., ib. ii. 45-52) ; Constantinople 
(553) hy Justinian (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Coll, i., ih. iii. 56) ; Constantinople (680-1) by Con- 
stantine II. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act L, 
ih. iii. 1056); and Nicsea (787) by the Emperor 
Constantine VI. and the Empress Irene (see ‘ Acts 
of Nictea,’ ‘Divalis sacra,’ and Act i., ib, iv. 21- 
24, 36). 

(2) Pope Victor i. appears to have given the 
initiative for the holding of local Councils to dis- 
cuss the Paschal question in the 2nd century. Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, mentions that the Asiatic 
Council was summoned by him at the desire of 
Victor (see his letter in Euseb. HE v. 24). This 
makes it probable that the Councils held in other 
places at the same time on the same question were 
convoked because of a wish expressed by Victor. 
The relation of the Popes to the convoking of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils must be considered in 
some detail, {a) It came to be believed that Pope 
Sylvester l. had shared in, or agreed to, the sum- 
moning of the Council of Nicsea (325) by Constan- 
tine. In the address of the Sixtli Ecumenical 

1 In connexion with his summoning of the Council as well as 
with his presence at it, there is need of remembering that Con- 
stantine was still unbaptized. He was baptized shortly before 
his death by Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia (see Euseb. Vit. 
Const, iv- 61, 62 ; Socrates, i. 39 ; Sozomen, ii. 34 ; Theodoret, 
HE i. 32 ; St. Ambrose, de Obit. Theod. 40 ; St. Jerome, Chron. 
sub anno 354. This evidence is too early and strong for it to be 
credible that Constantine was baptized at an earlier date 
by Sylvester, Bishop of Rome (see Ltber PontiJuMlts, xxxiv.). 


Council (Constantinople, 680) to Constantine rv, it 
is said that Constantine the Great and Sylvester, 
Bishop of Borne, summoned the Council of Nicsea 
(Hardouin, hi. 1417), and in the Liber Fontif calls 
(xxxiv.) it is said that this Council was held 'with 
his assent. If it is the case, as Rufinus {HE i. 1) 
says, that Constantine acted in accordance mth the 
views of the bishops, there is strong probability 
that the Bisliop of Rome would be one («: rliO'-e con- 
sulted. (b) The JSecoud Ecumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople in 381, was summoned from the 
East only, and no Western bishop took part in it. 
Thei’e is no evidence ^ and no probability that the 
Pope had anything to do with the convocation of 
it. (c) Pope Celestine l. took no part in the sum- 
moning of the Third Ecumenical Council, held at 
Ephesus in 431. (d) The circumstances connected 

with the summoning of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Chalcedon in 451, are complicated. 
They justify the words of Pope Leo i. himself, 
that the Council was held ‘ by the command of the 
Christian princes and by the consent of the Apos- 
tolic See ’ (St. Leo, Ep. cxiv. 1), and the courtly 
phrase of the Emperor Marcian, that the Council 
was to take jilace at the suggestion of the Pope 
{Opera S. Leonis, Ep. Ixxiii.), if some latitude of 
interpretation is allowed to this phrase. They are 
inconsistent with the statement of the bishops of 
Moesia in their letter to the Emperor Leo that the 
Council had been assembled ‘ by the order of Leo, 
the Roman pontiff, who is truly the head of the 
bishops, and of the venerable bishop Anatolius’ 
(‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ cod. encyc. 12, ‘Ep. Episc. 
Mces. sec. ad Leonem Imper.,’ in Hardouin, ii. 
710). The facts are as follows. After the ‘ Robber- 
Synod’ of Ephesus in 449, Pope Leo I. asked the 
Emperor Theodosius ll. to summon a Council of 
bishops from all parts of the world to meet in Italy 
xiiv.).^ He twice repeated the same request 
(jE^u. liv., Ixix.), though on the second occasion he 
said that the Council would be unnecessary if 
without it the bishops would subscribe an orthodox 
statement of the faith {Ep. Ixix.). He also asked 
Valentinian III., the Western Emperor, and his 
mother and his wife, Galla Placidia and Licinia 
Eudoxia, to support this request to Theodosius 
{Epp. Iv.-lviii.). Soon after St. Leo’s third letter 
to Theodosius, that Emperor died. His successors, 
Pulcheria and Marcian, wrote to St. Leo that they 
were willing to convoke a Council, evidently in- 
tending that it should be held in the East (St, Leo, 
Ep. Ixxxiv.), but circumstances had changed since 
St. Leo had expressed his wish for a Council, and 
he wrote two letters to Marcian and another to 
Pulcheria, dropping the wish for a Council, and 
in the second letter to Marcian urging that it 
would not now he advisable to hold one {Epp. 
Ixxxii., IxxxiiL, Ixxxiv.). After the waiting of 
the first of these letters, and before the second and 
third, the Emperor Marcian convoked the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council. When the Council had been 
summoned, St. Leo 'wrote two letters to Marcian. 
In the first of them, dated 24th June 451, he said 
that he had hoped for the postponement of the 
Council, but that, since the Emperor had deter- 
mined on its being held, he would not offer any 
hindrance, and appointed representatives to be pre- 
sent at it {Ep, Ixxxix. 1). In the second letter, 
dated 26th June 451, he wrote that, though he 
had requested the postponement of the Council, 
he would not oppose the Emperor’s arrangements 

1 The reference to the letters of Pope Damasus to Theodosius 
in the synodical letter preserved by Theodoret {B.E v. 9) con- 
cerns the Council of 382, not that of 381 ; see v. S. 

3 In making this request, St. Leo may possibly have been influ- 
enced by the appeals made to him by Flavian of Constantinople 
and Eusebius of Dorylaeum : see G. Amelli, 5. Leona Magno e 
VOriente, Borne, 1882, pp. 41-49 ; SpiciUgium Cassinense^ Monte 
Cassino, 1893, i. 132-137. 
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{Ep, xc. 1). [e) The attitude of Pope Vigilius I 

towards the Fiftli Ecumenical Council, held at * 
Constantinople m 553, was in some respects the 
opposite of that of St. Leo towards the Council 
of Chalcedon. In his condemnation of Theodorus 
of Csesarea, Pope Vigilius mentions that such a 
Council had been contemplated at a meeting at 
which were present, besides the Emperor and the 
civil officials, many bishop.s, including the Bishop 
of Constantinople and the Bishop of Milan {Fragm, 
6Lamn. Theod,, in Haidoum, iiL 8). Vigilius himself 
more than once expressed a wish that the Council 
should be held (‘ Ep. ad univ. EccL’ and ‘ Const! tu- 
tum,’ in Hardouin, iii. 3, 12, 13) ; but when it had 
been convoked by the Emperor and the time for 
holding it had arrived, he desired that it should be 
postponed, and held aloof from the proceedings of 
it (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, i., ii., in Har- 
douin, iii. 63—66). U) Pope Agatho i. took no 
part in the summoning of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Constantinople in 680-681. {g) 

It was stated by Pope Adrian I. that the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, held at Niccea in 787, was by 
his appointment (‘Acts of Nicsea,’ ‘ Hadrian! 
Scrip turn,’ iv. 818) ; but the Council was con- 

voked by the Empress and the Emperor on the 
suggestion of Tarasius, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople (‘Acts of Nicsea,’ ‘ApoL ad pop. a Tarasio,’ 
ib, iv. 24, 25), and the only fact to justify the 
Pope’s statement appears to be the practical assent 
which he gave after receiving the letter from the 
Empress and the Emperor announcing their inten- 
tion of convoking the Council (‘Acts of Nicaea,’ 
‘Divalis sacra ad Hadrianum,’ ih, iv. 21-24). 

S. The presidents of Councils. — The president of 
a diocesan Council was the bishop of the diocese, 
of a provincial Council the metropolitan of the 
province, and of a larger Council the chief bishop 
present, or a bishop locally eminent, or some 
bishop of special note. The presidents of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were as follows, (a) 
At Nicsea (325), Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova, pre- 
sided (see the list of signatures in Hardouin, i. 
311, 312 ; cf. Socrates, i. 13). Possibly the reason 
why he held this position, notwithstanding the 
presence of Vito and Vincentins, the legates of 
Pope Sylvester I. (see Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 7 ; 
Socrates, i. 13 ; Sozomen, i. 17 ; Theodoret, i. 7 ; 
signatures in Hardouin, i. 311, 312), and the fact 
that he was a Western bishop presiding in a Council 
held in the East, was that he was appointed by the 
Emperor Constantine, whose chief ecclesiastical 
adviser he was. Both St. Athanasius and Theo- 
doret, however, speak as though his prominence at 
Councils was due to his personal eminence. 

St. Athanasius writes : ‘ It is unnecessary that I should speak 
of the great Hosius, happy in his old age, a true confessor. . . . 
This aged man is not unknown, but of the greatest distinction. 
What Council has there been of which he was not the leader, 
and in which by his right words he did not convince ail?* 
(ApoJ^g. de fuga^ 6). Theodoret, after quoting this passage, 
continues : ‘ Hosius was Bishop of Cordova, and was prominent 
at the Council of Nicaea, and took the first place among those 
who assembled at Sardica ’ (I{E u, 15). 

It is unlikely that credit ought to be given to a 
statement of Gelasins of Cyzicus, a writer in the 
second half of the 5th cent., universally regarded 
as usually untrustworthy, that Hosius presided as 
the representative of the Pope (see his Act. Cone. 
Nic. ii. 5). (5) At Constantinople (381) the pre- 

sidents were successively IMeletius, Bishop of 
Antioch ; Gregory of Nazianzus, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople ; and Nectarius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople. Neither the Pope nor any Papal representa- 
tive was present, (c) At Ephesus (431), St. Cyril 
of Alexandria was president. The Acts of the 
Council say that he ‘took the place of Celestine, 
the most holy and most sacred archbishop of the 
Romans’ (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 
1353, 1465, 1468, 1485, 1509, 1512, 1527, etc.). 


Pope Celestine i. sent as legates the bishops 
Arcadius and Projectus and the presbyter Philip- 
pns. (d) At Chalcedon (451) the Imperial com- 
missioners (see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 53, 65, 68, 69, 89, 93, 113, 272, 273, 308), 
and in the sixth session the Emperor Marcian 
(see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vi. , ib. ii. 485— 
489), acted as presidents ; the chief place among 
the members of the Council was held by the 
legates of Pope Leo i. — Paschasinus,^ Lucentius, 
and Boniface (St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxix., ciii. ; cf._‘Ep. 
Syn. Chalc.,’ in Opera S. Leonis, Ep. xcviii. 1 ; 
‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Acts i., iii., in Hardouin, ii. 
53, 310, 365).^ {e) At Constantinople (553), Euty- 

chius, Bishop of Constantinople, was^ president 
(see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, viii., in Har- 
douin, iii. 201) ; the Pope was neither present nor 
represented. (/) At Constantinople (680-681) the 
Emperor Constantine IV. presided (‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act i., ib. iii. 1056) ; the legates of 
Pope Agatho I., the presbyters Theodore and 
George, and the deacon John held the first place 
among the members of the Council (‘Acts of 
Constantinople,’ e.g. Acts i., xviii., ib. iii. 1056, 
1401). ig) At Nicsea (787) the legates of Pope 
Adrian I. — the archpresbyter Peter and the abbot 
Peter — presided (‘ Acts of Nicsea,’ Acts i., vii., ib. 
iv. 28, 456). 

6. The ratification of Councils. — (1) The decrees 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils received civil 
sanction ‘.from the Emperors : {a) in the case of 
Nicsea (325) by a letter from the Emperor Constan- 
tine (see Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 17-20 ; Socrates, i. 
9 ; Sozomen, i. 21 ; Gelasins of Cyzicus, Act. Cone. 
Nie. ii. 36) ; (6) in the case of Constantinople (381) 
by an edict of the Emperor Theodosius I. (see 
Socrates, v. 8 ; Sozomen, vii. 9) ; (c) in the case of 
Ephesus (431) in substance by letters and decrees 
01 the Emperors Theodosius n. and Valentinian 
III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 1616, 
1669, 1716) ; (d) in the case of Chalcedon (451) by 
the decrees and letters of the Emperors Valentinian 
m. and Marcian, and a letter of the Empress 
Pnlcheria (see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. iii.- 
xiii., ib. ii. 660-688) ; {e) in the case of Constanti- 
nople (553) by an approbation of fche Emperor 
Justinian, if we may trust the statement of Zonaras 
(Ann. xiv. 8), which in this matter has the support 
of strong general probability ; ^ (/) in the case of 
Constantinople (680-681) by the signature and edict 
of the Emperor Constantine IV. (see ‘ Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act xviii., ‘Edict. Const.,’ in Har- 
douin, iii. 1436, 1445-1457, 1633-1639) ; (g) in the 
case of Nicsea (787) by the signing of the decrees of 
the Council by the Empress Irene and the Emperor 
Constantine VI. (see ‘Acts of Nicsea,’ Act viii., ib. 
iv. 485).^ 

(2) With the exception of the Second Council 
and the canons of the Fourth, the decrees of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were (a) subscribed by 
the Papal legates, or (b) both so subscribed and 
subsequently approved W the Pope, or (c) eventu- 
ally approved by the Pope. The decisions of 
Nicsea (325) were subscribed by the Papal legates 
(see ‘Acts of Nicsea,’ in Hardouin, i. 311-312); 
those of Ephesus (431) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and referred to with approval in 
letters by Pope Sixtus in. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ 
ib. i. 1527 ; ‘ Epp. Xysti III. ad Cyrillum,’ in 

1 Julian, Bishop of Oos, and a presbyter Basil are also said tx) 
have been appointed as papal legates, but do not appear to 
have held the same position at the Council as the three men- 
tioned above (see St. Leo, Epp, Ixxxvi., xc., xcii., xciii.). 

2 The evidence afforded about this Council by Zonaras is not 
valuable ; but there is no reason for doubting his statement 
referred to above. 

3 There is no record in this case of a formal edict after the 
Council ; but the whole couise of events after the Council shows 
that the decrees were regarded by the State authorities as being 
in force. 
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Coustant, Epp. Rom. Pontif. col. 1231-1240) ; those 
of Chalcedon (451) were subscribed by the Papal 
legates and accepted by Pope Leo I. (see ‘ Acts of 
Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, ii. 465-468 ; St. Leo, Ep. 
cxiv.); those of Constantinople (680-681) were 
subscribed by the Papal legates and accepted by 
Pope Leo ii. (see ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ in 
Hardouin, hi. 1424, 1425, 1469-1478, 1729-1736); 
and those of Hicjea (787) w^ere subscribed by the 
Papal legates and accepted by Pope Adrian I. (see 
‘ Acts of IShcsea,’ ib. iv. 456, 819). In the case of 
the Fifth Council, held at Constantinople in 553, 
Pope Vigilius at first dissented from the action of 
the Council (Vigilius, Constitutum of 553, ib, iii. 
10-48), and the Council struck his name from 
the diptyclis (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll. viL, 
ib. iii. 186, 187) ; but he afterwards changed his 
mind and declared his approval of the decisions 
(Vigilius, Ep. Decret . ; Constitutum of 554, in 
Hardouin, iii. 213-244). 

7. The relation of the Emperor to Councils. — 
After the time of Constantine the Great, the close 
relations between Church and State led not o^y 
to the summoning of Councils and the ratification 
of their decrees by the Emperors, but also to an 
influence — sometimes greater, sometimes less — in 
many other ways. But, whatever the aggressive- 
ness of certain Emperors and the sycophancy of 
prominent members of the Church at some times, 
the State recognized, and the Church maintained, 
that the work of ecclesiastical decisions and legis- 
lation belonged to the Church, not to the State. 

A few instances from Church and State may 
suffice to illustrate this fact. Both the Second 
and the Third Ecumenical Councils, in asking the 
Emperor Theodosius i. and the Emperors Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian ill. respectively to ratify 
their decisions, spoke of the decisions themselves 
as wholly their own work,' independently of the 
State (see ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 381, and ‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardouin, i. 808, 1501- 
1510). The Emperor Constantine the Great, in 
giving circulation to the decrees of the First Ecu- 
menical Council, said : ‘ Whatever is determined 
in the holy assemblies of the bishops is to be re- 
garded as showing the will of God’ (Euseb. Vit. 
Const, iii. 20). The Emperors Theodosius II. and 
Valentinian III. wrote to the Third Ecumenical 
Council that they had sent Candidian to be their 
representative, ‘ to have no share in the discussions 
which may take place about doctrine ; for it is 
unlawful that one who is not on the list of the 
holy bishops should mingle in the affairs of the 
Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1345). The Emperor Marcian ad- 
dressed the Fourth Ecumenical Council : * Our will 
to be present at the Council is that we may ratify 
those things which are done, not that we may 
exercise any power’ (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vi., 
ib. ii. 465). The historian Theodoret records a 
dialogue between the Emperor Constantins il. and 
Pope Liberius, in which Liberius insisted, and 
incurred banishment for insisting, that St. Atha- | 
nasius must not be condemned without a fair trial 
by ecclesiastical authorities and a sentence passed 
upon him after such a trial in accordance with the 
rules of the Church (see Theodoret, HE ii. 16). 
The same principle of the independence of the 
Church is emphatically declared in the letter 
written by Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, to the 
Emperor Constantins ll., in which he said ; 

‘Push not yourself into the affairs of theOhurch, neither give 
commands to us about them ; but rather do 3 ’^ou learn them 
from us. God has committed to j'our hands a kingdom. He 
has entrusted us with the affairs of the Church. And as he 
who should steal your riile would be resisting God who ap- 
pointed it, so do you be afraid on your pait to take upon your- 
self the affairs of the Church and become guilty of a gieat 
offence. It is written, “ Render unto Csesar the things that 


are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.* There- 
fore it IS not lawful for us to bear rule upon the earth, and you. 
Sire, have not authorit 3 ' to bum incense. . . . This is my 
deteimination ; I unite not with the Anans, but I anathematize 
their heresy. I subscribe not against Athanasius, whom we 
and the Church of the Romans and the whole council acquitted ’ 
(St. Athan. Hist. AHan. 44). 

Such instances show that, while the Church 
acquiesced in the use of the most extravagant 
language to describe the Emperor, as when the 
Imperial commissioners and others called him ‘the 
divine head,’ ‘ the divine and immortal head,’ ‘our 
most divine lord,’ or when a letter from him was 
styled a ‘ divine letter ’ (see, e.g.^ ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ 
p. i. cap. 19, 20 ; * Epp. Cath.’cap. 17, and ‘ Acts of 
Chalcedon,’ p. i. ; ‘ Epp.’ 20, 36, Acts iv., xi,, xiv. p. 
iii. cap. 5. 7, in Hardouin, i. 1344, 1345, 1616, ii. 
36, 52, 413, 545, 572, 664, 668), it was not allowed 
that the Emperor had any right to dictate what 
the Councils should do. 

8 . The relation of the Pope to Councils. — The 
subject of the relation of the Popes to the con- 
voking and confirming of Councils has been dealt 
with above. It is necessary to examine also the 
view of the Papal authority taken by the Councils. 
As of the Emperor, so of the Pope, language of a 
strong kind was used at and by the Councils. It 
must suffice to quote some of the most remarkable 
instances. At Ephesus (431) the Papal legate 
Philip described St, Peter as ‘ the prince and head 
of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith, and the 
foundation of the Catholic Church ’ ; declared that 
he ‘ up to this time and always lives in his suc- 
cessors and ^ves judgment ’ ; and in this context 
referred to Pope Celestine as the ‘ successor and 
representative’ of St. Peter (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in 
Hardouin, i. 1477, 1478) ; and the Fathers of the 
Council, in giving sentence against Nestorius, used 
the words, ‘ necessarily impelled by {aird) the 
canons and by {in) the letter of our most holy 
Father and fellow-minister, Celestine, Bishop of 
the Boman Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act i., 
ib. i. 1421, 1422). At Chalcedon (451) the Papal 
legate Paschasinus called the Pope the ‘ he^ of 
all the Churches’ (‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act i., ib. 
ii, 67, 68) ; and the Fathers of the Council in their 
letter to the Emperor Marcian spoke of the Pope 
as the ‘invulnerable champion’ whom ‘God pro- 
vided,’ and in their letter to Pope Leo described 
him as the ‘ head ’ of which they were the ‘ mem- 
bers,’ and as him to whom ‘ was entrusted by the 
Saviour the guarding of the vine,’ the Church 
(‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. 1, 2, ib. ii. 643, 
644, 655, 656), At Constantinople (680-681) the 
Fathers of the Council wrote to Pope Agatho : 

‘ We commit to thee, as the chief ruler of the 
universal Church standing on the firm rock of 
the faith, what is to be done,’ to ^ve efiect to 
the decisions of the Council ; and described the 
Pope’s letter to the Emperor as ‘uttered about 
divine truth by tlie chief head of the Apostles ’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act xviii., ib. iii. 1437- 
1440). Yet, notwithstanding all such statements, 
the Councils did not regard the Papal utterances 
as settling anything ; they examined and tested 
the judgment of the Popes ; they assented to these 
as conforming to orthodox standards ; they did 
not shrink from declaiing a Pope to be a heretic. 
At Ephesus (431) the condemnation of Nestorius 
was not passed until after the most elaborate con- 
sideration of liis case, though the letter of Pope 
Celestine condemning him was before them (‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act i., ib. i. 1353-1434). At Chal- 
cedon (451) there was a like examination of the 
Tome of Pope Leo, and it was eventually approved 
as being ‘ consonant with the confession of great 
Peter’ (‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act v., ib. ii. 455, 
466). The Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
I stantinople in 553, insisted on condemning Theo- 
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dore of ^lopsuestia and Theodoret, in spite of the 
resistance of Pope Vigilius (‘ Acts of Constanti- 
nople,’ Coll, viiu, ib, iii. i87'“20S). The Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, held ac Constantinople in 
680-681, anathematized Pope Honorius i. as a 
heietic ; and with reference to the letters of 
Sergius and Honorius declared : 

‘ We find that these documents ate altogether alien from the 
doctrines of the Apostles and the decisions of the holy Councils 
and all the accepted holy Fathers, and that they follow the 
false teachings of the heretics. We entirely reject them, and 
we execrate them as destructive to the soul. Moreover, we 
have determined that the names of the very men whose doc- 
trines we execrate as impious are to be cast out from the holy 
Church of God, namely Sergius. . . . And besides these, we 
have decided that Honorius, h ho was Pope of the elder Rome, 
is to be cast out of the holv Church of God and anathematized 
together with them. ... To Theodore of Pharan, the heretic, 
anathema. To Sergius, the heretic, anathema. To Cyrus, the 
heretic, anathema. To Honorius, the heretic, anathema. To 
Pj^rrhus, the heretic, anathema ' (‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Acts xhi., xvi., in Hardoum, lii 1332, 1333, 1385). 

A comparison of the different parts of the evi- 
dence snows that, while the Pope was regarded as 
the chief bishop of Christendom, and while his 
authority and influence were great, the Councils 
held that it was for them and not for him to decide 
in matters of doctrine and discipline ; and that, 
while the ordinary and normal desirable process 
was that Pope and Council should be in agreement, 
and that what the Council decided the Pope should 
accept and give effect to, a necessity might arise 
of a Council taking its own line in opposition to a 
Pope, and even of condemning him as heretical. 

As regards the disciplinary power of the Pope, 
regulations of the Councils of Nicaea (325) and 
Sardica (343) are of special importance. Canon 6 
of Nicaea assumes the possession by the Pope of 
a certain patriarchal authority in Italy, parallel 
with that of other patriarchs elsewhere, referred 
to as an illustration in a way which may imply a 
prima-cy on the part of Rome ; 

* The old customs in Egypt and Libya and PentapoUs are to be 
preserved so that the Bishop of Alexandria shall hare authority 
over all these, since this is customary also in the case of the 
Bishop of Rome. Xn like manner, in Antioch and in the other 
provinces the rights are to be preserved to the Churches.’ 
Canons 3, 4, and 5 of Sardica provide for appeals 
to Rome in certain cases. They enact that, if a 
bishop has been deposed by the bishops of his pro- 
vince, there may be an appeal to tne Bishop of 
Rome, who is to decide whether the appeal is to 
be allowed or not ; if it is allowed, the Pope is to 
nominate bishops from the neighbourhood of the 
province in question to act as the court for the 
second hearing of the case ; if the appellant can 
persuade the Pope to do so, the Pope may send 
presbyters of his own to act as his legates {elvai 
4v TTj avroi? rod ^TTLaKOTrov . . . ^xot'rds re r^v 

ixvdtvTlav TOTUTOXJ irap' o{? a.Treo'TdXTja'ay) in the court 
thus formed. 

9 . The authority of Councils,— The degree of 
authority which a Council possessed varied greatly 
with its character. A local Council in itself could 
make no clairn^ to acceptance wider than in the 
locality to which it belonged, and its decisions 
were always open to revision by a larger and more 
representative body. Thus, a diocesan Council 
had authority for ii^ diocese, and a provincial 
Council for its province, hut in each case this 
authority was subject to appeal from the diocese to 
the provmce, from the province to a union of pro- 
vinces, and from any smaller Council to a Council 
of the whole Church ; and as the Council was more 
fully representative, so its authority was greater. 
But a Council, however fully representative in 
constitution, was not finally authoritative simply 
because of that constitution. The ratification of 
its decrees by the Emperor gave civil sanction, 
and the assent to them by the Pope supplied a 
nirther ecclesiastical step (cf. the famous saying of 
St. Augustine, ' lam enim de hac causa duo con- 


cilia missa sunt ad sedeni apostolicam : inde etiam 
rescripta venerunt. Causa finita est : utinam 
aliquando finiatur error ’ [Serm. cxxxi. 10 ]). But 
the Council did not become Ecumenical, in the 
sense in which that word has been here used, and 
so completely binding on the whole body of the 
Church, without the general acceptance by the 
Church of its doctrinal decisions, since a Council, 
however representative in constitution, might fail 
to represent the real mind of the Church, just as a 
civil body of the most completely representative 
character, so far as constitution is concerned, 
might fail to represent the real wishes of the 
nation which elected it. This acceptance by the 
wdioie body of the Church was given to each of 
the seven Councils which have here been called 
‘Ecumenical.’ In the case of these Councils the 
acceptance was not always easily or immediately 
received. For instance, the First Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, that of Nicaea (325), proved to be the occasion 
of controversy rather than the settlement of it, 
and did not receive universal acceptance for more 
than fifty years, until after the Second Ecumenical 
Council, that of Constantinople (381) ; and the 
decisions of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, that 
of Nicaea (787), were for a long time without ac- 
ceptance in the West, were actually rejected by 
the Council of Frankfort (794) under a misunder- 
standing of their meaning,^ and only gradually 
came to that recognition in the West which, added 
to the Eastern acceptance, constituted universal 
approbation. An instance of the way in which a 
Council not representative of the whole Church by 
its constitution may become Ecumenical through 
universal acceptance of its doctrinal teaching is in 
the Second Ecumenical Council, that of Constanti- 
nople (381), which was summoned from the East 
only, and which no Western bishop attended. The 
authority of the Ecumenical Councils is thus that 
of the whole Church. The idea of authority, 
whether as resident in the Church or as expressed 
by Councils, was based on the belief that the 
Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was 
giving effect to the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and the deposit of faith committed by our Lord 
to His apostles. St. Athanasius described the 
work of the orthodox bishops at Nicjea (325) as 
having been ‘ to collect the sense {bidvoLo.) of the 
Scriptures’ {de Deer. Nic. Syn. 20). The work 
done at Constantincmle (381) was described by the 
bishops who met at (jonstantinople in the following 
year, who were almost the same as those of the 
Council of 381, in the words : 

* We, whether we have endured persecutions or trihulations or 
the threats of monarchs or the cruelties of rulers or some other 
trial at the hands of the heretics, have borne these for the 
sake of the faith of the gospel which was ratified at Nicaea in 
Bithynia, by the three hundred and eighteen holy Fathers 
under the guidance of God. For this which we have been 
at pains to preserve ought to be sufficient for you and for us 
and for all who do not wrest the word of the true faith. It is 
the most ancient faith. It is in accordance with our baptism. 
It teaches us to believe in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and consequently in one Godhead 
and Power and Essence of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy^ Ghost, the dignity being equal and the maj'esty co- 
eternal ; in three wholly perfect Subsistences or three perfect 
Persons. ... We also preserve unperverted the doctrine of 

1 The Council of Nicsea (787) affirmed the lawfulness of 
I reverence of honour ’ »rpocrKvvT 7 <rt?) addressed to the 

images of our Lord and the saints, but condemned any offering 
of ‘ real worship of adoration ‘ (cXyj9Lv^ karpeCa) to them (* Acts 
of Nicsea,* Act vii., in Hardouin, iv. 466). What the Council 
of Frankfort (794) rejected was the offering of adoration : 
‘ AUata est in medium quaestio de nova Graecorum synodo quam 
de adorandia imaginibus Constantinopoli [obviously a blunder 
for Nicsea] fecerunt, in qua scriptum habebatur ut qui imagiiii- 
bus sanctorum ita ut deificae Trinitati servitium aut aciora- 
tionem non impenderent anathema iudicarentur. Qui supra 
sanctissimi patres nostri oninimodis adorationeni et servitium 
renuentes contempserunt atque consentientes condetunaver- 
unt’ (canon 2 in Hardoum, iv. 904). This ascribes to the Nicene 
Council (787) exactly what that Council had rejected — the offer- 
ing to images of the adoration due to the Holy Trinity. 
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the Incarnation of the Lord, the tradition that the 

ciispensaticn of the flesh is v. b'n’i or without reason 

or imperfect, and bein^f fully convinced that the W ord of God 
was perfect before the asjes and became perfect man in the 
last days for our salvation’ (see Theodoret, BJEJ v. 9). 

At Ephesus (431) the bishops gave as their reason 
for the approval of the letters of St. Cyril that 
they ‘ were in no respect discordant with the 
Scriptures inspired by God or with the faith which 
has been handed down, which was set forth in the 
great Council by the holy Fathers who assembled 
a.t Kicaea,' and, as their reason for the condemna- 
tion of Nestorius, that his teaching was ‘wholly 
alien from the faith of the Apostles and the 
gospel’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardouin, 
i. 1505). At Chalcedon (451) the letter of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria to John of Antioch was read, con- 
taining the following passage : 

‘ Concerning the Virgin Mother of God how we both think 
and say, and concerning the manner of the Incarnation of the 
Only-Begotten Son of God, we will speak briefly, necessarily, 
not by way of addition, but as a full completion, as w^e have 
received from the beginning from the divine Scriptures and 
from the tradition of the holy Fathers.’ 

The Tome of St. Leo, which also was read to the 
Council, appealed chiefly to the evidence of Holy 
Scripture, but likewise to the creed confessed by 
the whole body of Christians. After the To7n& had 
been read, the bishops exclaimed : 

‘This is the faith of the Fathers. This is the faith of the 
Apostles. Thus do we all believe. Thus do the orthodox 
believe. Anathema to him who does not so believe. Peter 
has spoken thus through Leo. Thus did the Apostles teach. 
Piously and truly has Leo taught. Thus taught Cyril. Eternal 
be the memory of Cyril, Leo and Cyril taught alike. Thus 
taught Leo and Cjuril. Anathema to him who does not so 
believe. This is the true faith. Thus are we, the orthodox, 
minded. This is the faith of the Fathers * (* Acta of Chalcedon,* 
Act i., ii., in Hardouin, li. 121, 305). 

At Constantinople (553) the bishops declared ; 

‘ Being gathered together, before all things we have briefly 
confessed that we hold that faith which our Lord Jesus Christ, 
true God, delivered to Hia holy Apostles, and through them to 
the hob Churches, and which the holy Fathers and doctors 
who succeeded them delivered to the peoples committed to 
their caie’ ; and described themselves, in their condemnation of 
heresy, as lighting ‘the light of knowledge from the divine 
Scriptures and the teaching of the Apostles’ (‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ 663, Coll, viii., in Hardouin, in. 189, 194). 

The bishops at Constantinople (680-681) stated : 

* We have examined the synodical letter of Sophronius of 
holy memory, once patriarch of the holy city of Christ our God, 
Jerusalem ; and, as we have found it to be in harmony with 
the true faith and in accordance with the teachings of the 
Apostles and the holy approved Fathers, we have judged it to 
be orthodox and have received it as profitable to the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church ’ ; described themselves as 
* following the five holy Ecumenical Councils and the holv and 
approved Fathers,’ and as defining the faith ‘according as the 
prophets from the beginning have taught, and Jesus Christ 
Himself has instructed us, and the symbol of the holy Fathers 
has delivered to us ' ; and in their letter to Pope Agatho i. said 
of their work : ‘ On us shone the grace of the all-holy Spirit, 
bestowing His power through your continual prayer, so that 
we might root out every tare and every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, and commanding that they should be con- 
sumed with fire. And, agreeing in heart and tongue and hand, 
we have put forth, by the assistance of the lifr-giving Spirit, a 
definition most free from error and most certain, not removing 
the ancient landmarks, as it is said, which God forbid, but 
abidingby the testimonies of the holy and approved Fathers* 
(‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 680-681, Acts xiiL, xviii., in Hardouin, 
iii. 1333, 1400, 1440). 

At Nicse-a (787) the bishops defined their w^ork : 

‘Thus the teaching of our holy Fathers is strengthened, 
that is, the tradition of the Catholic Church, which has received 
the Gospel from one end to the other. Thus we follow Paul, 
who spoke in Christ, and all the company of the divine Apostles 
and the holy Fathers, holding fast the traditions which w'e have 
received ’ ; and wrote to the Empress Irene and to the Emperor 
Constantius vi. : ‘ Following the traditions of the Apostles and 
the Fathers, we are bold to speak, being of one mind in the 
concord given hy the all-holy Spirit ; and being all brought 
together in one, having the tradition of the Catholic Church in 
harmony with us, we are in accord with the agreeing voices set 
forth by the six Ecumenical Councils’ (‘Acts of Nicsea,’ Act 
vii., in Hardouin, iv. 456, 473). 

For their great doctrinal decisions the Ecumenical 
Councils thus possess the authoiity of the universal 
Church, and base their work on that tradition of 
the faith which goes back to and rests on the 
authority of our Lord Himself. A more difficult 


question arises as to the degree of their authority 
in certain other matters. iSome di^ciplmarj' enact- 
ments obviously dealt with local and temporary 
circumstances, and therefore have only local and 
temporary force, as, e.gr.j regulations about letters 
of commendation made at Chalcedon (451) in 
canon 11 ; but in other matters of discipline it is 
less easy to decide how far a principle is involved 
■which may tend towards some degree of permanent 
authority. 

An instance m&y show the complexity of the problem thus 
raised. The First Ecumenical Council, acting in accordance 
with the condemnation of ‘usury’ in canon 20 of the Council 
of Elvira (30.5), the excommunication of ‘ ministers who lend 
monev for interest’ in canon 12 of the Council of Arles (314), 
and the regulation in the forty-fourth Apostolical Canon, that 
‘a bishop, priest, or deacon, who seeks interest from those who 
owe him money must either cease from the practice or be 
deposed,’ enacted that: ‘Since many who are in the list of the 
clergy, moved by covetousness and the spirit of gain, have 
forgotten the divine word which sa\s, “He hath not given his 
money upon interest,’’ and lend and require one per cent per 
month, the hob' and great Council declares that, if any one 
after this decree be found to be receiving interest ... he shall 
be deposed from the clerical oifice and his name shall be struck 
off the list’ (canon 17) ; and this canon passed into the ordinary 
law of both East and West, and became part of the Corpus 
iuris cano7t7Ci, iDecretum^ i. xlvii. 2, ii. xiv. 4 (8)) This canon 
differs markedl^s on the one hand, from doctrinal decisions 
co*'crrT''''c- ce' ‘•'-al truth ; and, on the other hand, from regu- 
'ii’/o''- O' II.--' > local and temporary import. 

lo. The work of the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils. — It has already been indicated that the 
Ecumenical Councils dealt with matters of very 
varying character and importance, some doctrinal, 
others disciplinary. 

(1) Their ^eat work wels in regard to the 
theology of the Incamntion, — (a) By the accept- 
ance of the Nicene Creed, and in particular of the 
phrase in it ‘of the same essence as the Father’ 
(oyCtooiJfrtos Ti^ liarpL), the FIRST COUNCIL OF NiCiEA 
(325) affirmed the real Deity of Christ (see CON- 
FESSIONS, in vol. iii. p- 836, and Creeds [Ecu- 
menical]). (5) The First Council OF Constanti- 
nople (381) ratified the work of the Council of 
Nicsea (325) in regard to the Deity of Chiist ; and 
in particular, b 3 ^ its condemnation of Apollinar- 
ism — the heresy which maintained that our Lord 
did not possess a higher human soul or spirit — 
protected the completeness of Christ’s manhood ; 
see canon 1 : 

‘ The confession of faith of the three hundred and eighteen 
Fathers who were assembled at Nicaea in Bithynia shall not be 
abolished, but shall remain ; and every heresy shall be anathe- 
matized, especially that of the Eunomians or Anomaeans, the 
Arlans or Eudoxians, the semi-Anans or Pneumatomachians, 
the Sabellians, Marcellians, Photimans, and ApoUinarians.’ 

It has been thought by some that this Council 
affirmed the longer form of the Nicene Cieed, 
sometimes called the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see Confessions, and Creeds, ut S 2 tpra). (c) 
The First Council of Ephesus (431), by its 
approval of the letters of St. Cy^ril of Alexandria 
and its condemnation of Nestorius, affirmed the 
one Person of Christ, so that it is accurate to call 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ‘the Mother of God’ 
(deordKos), and to say that ‘ God was born and died.’ 
(c^) The Council of Chalcedon (451) ratified the 
work of the three earlier Councils by its affirmation 
of the Deity, complete manhood, and one Person 
of Christ, and by its acceptance of the original 
Nicene Creed and the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see Confessions, and Creeds) ; and declared also 
the distinctness and permanent reality of Christ’s 
two natures of Deity and manhood by accepting 
the Tome of St. Leo and by acknowledging 

‘two natures, without confusion,^ without change, without 
rending, without separation, w'hile the distinction of the 
natures is in no way destroyed because of the union, but rather 
the peculiarity of each nature is preserved and concurs into 
one Person and one Hypostasis’ (Act v., in Hardouin, li. 
453—456) 

(e) The SECOND COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
(553), by its condemnation of the ‘ Three Chapters ’ 
— that is (1) the person and writings of Theodore 
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of Mopsuestia, (2) the writings of Theodoret in 
defence of Nestorius and against St. Cyril of j 
Alexandria and the Council of Ephesus (431), and 
(3) the letter of Ibas to Maris — rejected anew the 
Nestor ian heresy and affinned the doctrine of the 
one Person of Christ. The words of the sentence 
of the Council are : 

" We receive the four holy Councils, that is, of Nicaea, of 
Constantinople, the First of Ephesus, and of Chalcedon ; and 
we have afSrmed and do affirm those truths which they defined 
in defence of the one and the same faith. We declare those 
who do not receive these Councils to be apart from the Catholic 
Church. We condemn and anathematize, together with all 
other heretics who have been condemned and anathematized 
by the aforesaid four holy Councils and hy the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, Theodore who was Bishop of Mopsuestia 
and his wicked writings, and the wicked writings of Theodoret 
against the right faith and against the twelve chapters of the 
holy Cyril and against the First Council of Ephesus, and his 
writings in defence of Theodore and Nestorius. Moreover, we 
anathematize also the wicked letter w'hich Ibas is said to have 
w'ritten to Mans the Persian, w^hich denies that God the Word 
was incarnate of the holy Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary, 
and so was made man ’ (‘ Ants of Constantinople,’ 553, Coll. viiL, 
in Hardouin, lii, 193, 194 ; cf. Evagrius, HJbl iv. 38). 

(/) The Thikd Council of Constantinople 
(680-681) condemned the Monothelite heresy, ac- 
cording to which there is only one will in Christ, 
and affirmed the reality of His human will as well 
as of His Divine will. After declaring their ad- 
herence to the Councils of Niciea (325), Constanti- 
nople (381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), and 
Constantinople (553), and after reciting the original 
Nicene Creed and the enlarged Nicene or Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed (see CONFESSIONS, and Creeds, 
zct supra), the bishops said : 

‘This holy and orthodox creed of the Divine grace was in 
itself enough for the complete knowledge and confirmation of 
the orthodox faith ; but since the author of evil has never 
ceased to find a serpent to help him, and thereby to diffuse his 
deadly poison among the human race, and so to find fit 
instruments to accomplish his will — w’e mean Theodoret, who 
was Bishop of Pharan ; Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter, who 
were bishops of this royal city ; ^so Honorius, who was Pope 
of old Rome ; and Cyrus, who held the bishopric of Alexandria ; 
also Macarius, who was recently in charge of Antioch, and his 
disciple, Stephen — he did not fail to bring through them 
scandalous errors on the whole Church by disseminating in new 
fashion among the orthodox people the heresy of the one wall 
and one operation in the two natures of the one Christ our 
true God, one Person of the Holy Trinity, . . . the heresy 
W'hich serves to take away the fullness of the Incarnation of 
the one Lord Jesus Christ our God by means of a crafty notion, 
and which impiously brings in the idea of His rationally 
quickened flesh as being without wnll and operation. ... In 
like manner, following the teaching of the holy Fathers, we 
proclaim two natural wills (aeATjo-ei? de^Tj/xara) m Him, and 
two natural operations, without division, without change, with- 
out severance, without confusion, and two natural wills not 
opposed to one another — God forbid — as the wicked heretics 
said, but his human will following, and not resisting or op- 
posing, but rather subject to Hia divine and almighty will’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 680-681, Act xviii., in Hardouin, iii. 
1395-1400). 

(p) The Second Council of Nic^a (787) dealt 
with the contentions of the Iconoclasts that Christ 
might not be represented in a material form 
because of the inhnity of the Godhead, or, as the 
more moderate members of the party taught, that 
the representations of Him might not be venerated. 
In view of these contentions, the Council affirmed 
the teaching of the six earlier Ecumenical Councils, 
and proceeded to declare that the material re- 
presentations of our Lord were the visible signs 
of the reality of the Incarnation, and that the 
veneration of these and of the images of the 
saints — which was to be distinguished from the 
adoration due to God alone-lifted the thoughts of 
the worshippers to the realities which these visible 
things represented : 

‘We, holdino: fast in everj’-thmg the decrees and acts of our 
divmeh guided Fathers, proclaim them with one mouth and 
one heart, adding nothing to, taking nothing away from, the 
things w^hich they delivered to us, but m these we are strong, 
in these w'e are established ; we so confess, we so teach, as the 
six holy Ecumenical Councils have defined and determined. 
And we believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all 
things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, His 
only-begotten Son avd Word, through whom all things were 
made ; and in the "iioly Ghost, the Lord and Life-Giver, con- 


substantial and co-etemal with the Father and His co-eternal 
Son — the Trinity uncreated, undivided, incomprehensible, un 
circumscribed, which wholly and alone is to be adored and 
venerated and worshipped, one Godhead, one Lordship, one 
p — -j a'^d Power, which without duision is 

) u -j* lo L t i-*c: and without confusion is joined to 
_■ . ' — we CO. 'iss that One of the same holy and 

-c Tri'^it" our Lord Jesus Christ, the true God, in the 

: , i. ' for o li ‘l" om became flesh and was made Man, and 

by the saving dispensation of His passion and resurrection and 
ascension into heaven did save our race and set us free from 
idolatry- . . . The Lord of glory Himself, God who became 
Man, saved us and set us free from idolatry. To Him, theie- 
fore, be glory ; to Him be grace ; to Him be thanksgiving ; to 
Him be praise ; to Him be majesty. H'? ^ 

tion. He alone is able to save to Inc ci:' 1 '■ ■■■ 

work of no other men, who came from the dust. He Himself, 
through the dispensation of His incarnation, has fulfilled for us, 
on whom the ends of the world are come, the words foretold by 
the prophets. . . . And we greet the words of the Loid, and of 
the apostles, and of the prophets, by which we have been 
taught to honour and magnify, first her who is actually and 
really the Mother of God, who is above all the heavenly povveis, 
and then che holy powers of the angels, the blessed and illus- 
trious apostles, the glorious prophets, the victorious martj^rs 
who fought for Christ, the holy and God-fearing doctois, and 
all the saints ; and to seek for their intercessions, which are 
able to make us at home with God, the Kmg of all, if we keep 
His commandments, and strive to live virtuously. We greet, 
moreover, the figure of the honourable and life-giving cross, 
and the holy relics of the saints ; and we receive and greet 
and embrace the holy and venerable images, according to the 
primitive tradition of the Holy Catholic Church of God, that is, 
our Holy Fathers, who both received them and determined that 
they should be m all the holy churches of God, and in every 
place of His dominion. These honourable images, as has been 
said before, we honour and greet and honourably venerate, 
namely, the image of the Incarnation of our gieat God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and of our unstained Lady, the all-holv 
Mother of God, of whom He was pleased to become flesh, that 
He might save us and set us free from all wicked idolatry ; 
and of the holy and bodiless angels, who appeared m the form 
of men to the righteous; and the figures and images of the 
divine and far-famed apostles, the God-speakmg prophets, the 
triumphant martyrs, and the saints ; so that, through their 
lepiesciiiatioris, we may be led to the recollection and memory 
of them who are represented, and may attain to some share in 
their holiness. ... In proportion as the saints are beheld by 
their images, those who behold them are uplifted in memory 
and affection of those who are represented, so as to assign to 
these greeting and honourable veneration, not the real adora- 
tion which, according to our faith, is due to the nature of God 
only ; but that to these, as to the figure of the honourable and 
j life-givmg cross, and to the holj^ Gospels, and to the other 
sacred objects, there should be brought incense and lights to 
do them honour, as has been the pious custom of men of old* 
(‘Acts of Nicsea,’ 787, Acts iv., vii., in Hardouin, iv. 264, 
266, 45^. 

(2) Of the work done by the Ecumenical Councils 
in addition te the protection and development of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, only a few re- 
piesentative instances can be given. The decision 
in regard to the schism caused by Meletius, Bishop 
of Lycopolis, intruding into other dioceses and 
ordaining in them ; the decision about the dispute 
as to the right day for keeping Easter ; the regula- 
tion that all were to pray standing on Sundays, at 
Nicsea (325) ,* the assigning of the first place after 
the Bishop of Rome to the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, at Constantinoide (381); the prohibition of 
simony and the regulations about deaconesses, at 
Chalcedon (451) — show the Avide scope of the dis- 
ciplinary enactments of these councils. 

II. Other important Councils. — Illustrations of 
Councils other than the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils may be placed in three groups. 

(1) The. Councils held at Constantinople in 869 
and 879 . — That in 869 was regarded in the West, 
and is still regarded by the Church of Rome, as 
the Eighth Ecumenical Council. Its chief work 
was the condemnation of Photius, one of the 
claimants to the See of Constantinople, who in 
866 had issued an encyclical letter in which he 
attacked the Westerns for (a) keeping Saturday as 
a fast ; (6) eating milk and cheese during part of 
Lent ; (c) not allowing married men to be priests ; 
(d) restricting confirmation to bishops ; (e) teach- 
ing the double procession of the Holy Ghost (E’p. 
i. 13, in Migne, TC cii. 721-742) ; and who in 867 
had presided at a Council at Constantinople which 
had anathematized the Pope (‘Acts of Constan- 
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tinople/ 869, in Hardouin, v. 749-1196). The 
Council held in 879 is regarded in the East as the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council. It reversed the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of 869 and acknowledged 
Photius. Legates of the Pope were present at it, 
and assented to its work ; but it was eventually 
repudiated by the Pope. The absence of Eastern 
acceptance of the Council of 869 and of Western 
acceptance of the Council of 879 makes both these 
Councils to be without that universal acceptance 
which is a condition of ecumenicity. 

(2) Between the Council of Nicsea (325) and the 
Council of Constantinople (381) a series of Councils 
concerning the Arian controversy were held. The 
most important of them were those at Antioch in 
341, with supplementary assemblies later in the 
same year and in 344, which drew up five Creeds 
which in themselves were orthodox, but which 
played into the hands of the semi-Arians by the 
use of ambiguous expressions about the Deity of 
Christ ; at Sardica in 343, which defended St. 
Athanasius ; and the simultaneous Council at 
Philippopolis, which condemned him and accepted 
the fourth of the Antiochene Creeds ; at Sirmium 
in 351, 357, and 358, which were favourable to the 
semi-Arians, and the third of which drew up a 
Creed of the same character as the Antiochene 
Creeds ; at Ariminum in 359, which accepted a 
semi- Arian Creed ; at Seleucia in 359, which 
accepted the same Creed as that adopted at 
Ariminum ; and at Alexandria in 362, which, on 
the temporary return of St. Athanasius to his See, 
dealt with the various practical difficulties which 
had arisen through the dominance of the Arians 
during the reign of Constantins li. 

(3) Particular Councils of special importance . — 
(a) The Councils of Laodicea, held between 341 and 
381, of Carthage in 397 and 419, and the Quini- 
sext, or Trullan, Council of Constantinople (692) 
made regulations in regard to the books which 
might be read in church. — (5) A series of Councils 
held in the 5th cent, in Africa and Palestine and 
Italy were concerned with the Pelagian heresy. 
With these must be placed the highly important 
Second Council of Orange (529), which condemned 
Semi-Pelagianism, and definitely asserted the 
need of Divine grace both to lead man to choose 
good and to enable him to give effect to his choice ; 
but took pains to avoid exaggerations in the 
opposite direction, by adding to the canons the 
following statement : 

* When grace has been received throu§rh baptism, all the 
baptized, by the help and co-operation of Christ, are able and 
ou^fht to fulfil those things which pertain to the salvation of 
the soul, if they are willing to labour faithfully. That any are 
predestined to evil by the p>ower of God, we not onl^' do not 
believe, but also, if there are any who \snsh to believe so great 
an evil, we say anathema to them with all abhorrence- This 
also we healthfully confess and believe, that in every good work 
it is not we who begin and afterwards are aided by the mercy 
of God, but God Himself in the first instance inspires into us, 
without any good deserts of our own preceding, belief in Him 
and love for Him, so that we both faithfully seek for the sacra- 
ment of Baptism, and after Baptism are able with His help to 
fulfil those things which are pleasing to him’ (* Acts of Orange,’ 
529, in Hardouin, ii. 1101, 1102). 

These decisions at Orange were accepted as ex- 
pressing the general mind of the Church (see 
Pelagianism, Semi-Pelagianism).— (c) A Coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople in 643, to^ which 
the Fifteen Anathematisms on Origen, which are 
sometimes ascribed to the Pifth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, probably belong. They include the anathema, 
‘ If any one maintains the legendary pre-existence 
of souls and the monstrous idea of restitution which 
follows from it, let him be anathema ’ (see Har- 
douin, iii. 284). — (cQ The Third Council of Toledo 
(589) was the occasion of the Spanish Church and 
nation repudiating their traditional Arianism, and 
accepting the Catholic faith as expressed by the 
orthodox Councils. It is of importance, in regard 
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to the history of the Creeds and to controversies 
between the East and the West, that the clause in 
the enlarged form of the Nicene Creed was recited 
at this Council as ‘ ex Patre et Filio procedentem ’ 
(see Hardouin, iii. 472). — (e) The Quinisext, or 
Trullan, Council of Constantinople (692) re- 
affirmed the doctrinal declarations of the six 
Ecumenical Councils which had by that time 
been held, and added to them a series of dis- 
ciplinary canons which became a recognized part 
of the Eastern canon law. — (/) The Council of 
Frankfort (794), expressing the general mmd of 
the Church, condemned the heresy of Adoptianism, 
declaring that it ‘ ought to be utterly rooted out of 
the Church " (canon 1 ; see Hardouin, iv. 904, and 
cf. art. Adoptianism). Under a misapprehension, 
it rejected the decisions of the Second Councii 
of Nicaea about images (see above, p. 190^ n.). 

Litkrature. — J. Hardouin, Conciliorum ColUctxo Regia 
Macciyna^ Paris, 1715 ; N. Coleti, Sacrosancta Concilia ad 
Regiam Editionem Exacta^ Venice, 172S-1734 ; J, D- Mansi, 
Ad Concilia Veneto-Labbeana Supplementurn, Lucca, 174S-1752, 
also Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Arnplisstma Collection 
Venice, 1759fl. (newed. Paris, 1900ff.); C. J. Hefele, Co7Xci7£cn- 
gesch.n Freiburg i. Br- 1859 ff., and other edd.; H. Leclercq, 
Eist. des conciles d*aprhs les documents orig. par C. J. Hefele, 
Paris, 1907 ff. [a greatly improved form of Hefele’s book, 
indispensable even for those who possess the last Germ. ed.J ; 
C. H. Turner, Eccles. Occxdent. Monumenta Juris Anti- 
gtiissima, Oxford, 1899 ff. ; P. Constant, Epistolce Romanorum 
Pontificurrin Paris, 1721 ; E. B. Pusey, The Councils of the 
Church (5 1-S81), Oxford. 1857; A. W. Haddan, art. ‘Council,’ 
in Smith-Cheetham, DCA i- 473-486, London, 1876 ; art. ‘ The 
Seventh CEcumenical Council,’ in CQR, London, July 1S96 ; 
C, G. de la L.vizeme, Dissertations sur les droits. . . respectifs 
des ivigties et des pritres dans VSglisen Paris, 1844 [posthumous ; 
de la Luzerne died in 1821]; J- Forget, art. * Conciles,' in 
Vacant-Mangenot, Diet, de Thiol. Cathol. hi. 636-676, Paris, 
1903 ; J. Wilhelm, art. ‘ Councils,’ in Cathol Encycl. iv. 
423-435, London, 1908 ; A. Hauck, art. ‘ Synoden,* in PRE^ 
xix. 263-277, Leipzig, 1907 [‘ Councils and Synods,” in Schaff- 
Herzog, Encyel. of Religious Knowledge^ hi. 279-284, New York, 
1909] : R. B. Rackham, ‘ The Position of the Laity in the 
Early Church,’ in Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Churchy 
ed. O. Gore, London, 1898 ; Canterbury Convocation Com- 
mittee, Report on the Position of the Laity ^ London, 1902. 

Harwell Stone. 

COUNCILS (Christian: Medieval, 870-1400). 
— The Councils of this protracted period were not 
important from a doctrinal standpoint, as compared 
with the Ecumenical Councils from 325 to 869, or as 
compared with the later Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican. The dogma of Transuhstantiation is the 
only dogma which was defined (at the Fourth 
Lateran, 1215) that had not been defined by one 
of the first eight Ecumenical Councils. These 
Synods are, however, of unusual value for the 
light they throw upon the clerical manners of the 
period, and the advocacy they gave to some of 
the greater social and ecclesiastical movements of 
the Middle Ages. They legislated upon the relation 
of the Church to the Empire, upon the prerogatives 
and election of the Popes, upon Church reforms, 
especially against simony and priestly concubinage, 
upon heresy and its punishment, upon the detaiJs 
of the conduct of worship, priestly dress and 
manners, upon the crusades, upon the evils of feud 
(through the truce of God), and upon the tourna- 
ments. As regards locality, Rome was all througli 
the period the chief centre of Church assemblies. 
Down to 1200, few Synods, of which any account is 
preserved, were held outside Germany, France, 
Italy, and England. The important Synod of 
Szol^les (1092) in Hungarian territory was one of 
the exceptions. After 1150 the Spanish Synods 
came into prominence on account of the regula- 
tions touching heresy and its extirpation. A not- 
able feature is that not only the Synods in Rome, 
but many outside of it, were presided over by 
Popes in person or through their legates. Such 
were the Synods in France, Germany, and Italy, 
attended hy Leo IX., Urban li., Innocent li., Alex- 
ander III,, Lucius III. The presence of the supreme 
head of Christendom gave to the acts of such 
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Synods a semi-Ecnmenical importance. The period 
witnessed seven Ecumenical Councils, the first in 
the West, and all called and presided over by 
Popes. The decrees of some of them are of less 
importance than the legislation of some of the 
local Synods, such as the Reform Synods held 
in Rome in 1049, 1059, etc., the Synod of Cler- 
mont (1095), which set the first crusade in motion, 
the Synod of Verona (1184), which took up heresy, 
and the Synod of Tours (1229), which, in addition 
to other important regulations aimed^ against 
heretics, forbade laymen to possess copies of the 
Scriptures. We shall treat the subject under five 
heads. 

I. 870 - 900 . — The Synods of this dark age, so far 
as they are knovTi to us, were only of temporary 
and local importance. The subjects discussed 
were crimes against the clergy and their punish- 
ment, the payment of tithes, the rights of patrons 
over church livings, marriage and divorce. No 
new measures of Church reform or ecclesiastical 
{>olity were taken up. No new statements of 
doctrine were made. No Synod of importance 
was held at Rome. The Synod of Tribur, near 
Mainz (895), was one of the best of them (see 
Hefele, iv. 552 fi*.). It was attended by the three 
great German archbishops, Hermann of Cologne, 
Haito of Mainz, and Rothod of Trfeves, by 19 
bishops, and many abbots. Twelve of its 58 canons 
concern marriat^e, which is declared valid only 
when the parties are equals. A man haying a 
concubine was expressly permitted, in addition, to 
take a wife. A man committing adultery with 
another man’s wife was forbidden to marry her, 
even if the husband died. The old Roman law 
evidently still had its influence, but the movement 
of the Church was in the right direction, and at 
the Roman Synod (1059) under Nicolas il. a lay- 
man was forbiaden, under pain of excommunication, 
to have a wife and a concubine at the same time. 

II. 900 - 1050 . — The 10 th cent, witnessed even 
fewer Synods than the 9th (Hefele, iv. 571), and 
this, according to the canonist HergenrSther, was 
a sign of the decay of Catholic discipline {Kathol. 
Kirchenrechtj 342), The Ottos and Henry in. 
had a taste for calling Synods, regarding them- 
selves as the successors of (Jonstantine, Theodosius, 
Marcian, and other Roman Emperors. After the 
year 1000 there is a very noticeable increase in 
the number of Synods. Here, again, no theoio^cal 
do^ma is stated which had not already been 
defaned. The prerogative of the Papal Chair, 
which was to form such a conspicuous subject of 
Conciliar discussion after 1050, was not touched 
upon, except incidentally at the Synod of St. 

near Rheims (991), where Gerbert, after- 
wards Sylvester ii., took a prominent part, and 
Archbishop Arnulf w£ls deposed. Sylvester, on be- 
coming Pope, restored him (Hefele, iv. 637 ff., 654; 
Loofs, Dogmengesch.^y Halle, 1906, p. 249). A 
Synod of Rome under Sylvester (998), in the spirit 
of Nicolas I., imposed a penance of eight years upon 
Robert, king of France, for his marriage with Ms 
blood-relation, Bertha ; and the Archbishop of 
Tours and other prelates, who had assented to 
the incestuous relationship, were suspended. Of 
the Synods w'hich took up the cases of individual 
Popes, the Synod of Rome (963) deposed John Xll. 
and ele\ted Leo viil. ; the Roman Synod of 964 
reinstated John xil, ; and another Roman Synod 
(964) restored Leo vili. Otto the Great called the 
last of these Synods. The most famous of them, 
the Synod of Sutri, has a permanent interest, as 
bearing upon the relation between a Council and 
the Papacy. It was controlled by Henry ill., and 
disposed of three Popes and elected a fourth. 
Benedict ix. resigned, Sylvester III. was im- 
Drisoned, and Gre^y^*-^ VI. deposed himself, his 


resignation heing accepted by the assembled 
Fathers. Descending from the throne, he implored 
forgiveness for having usurped the supreme seat 
of Christendom by simoniacal purchase. Cle- 
ment II. was then seated. 

The Synodical legislation of 1000-1050 shows a 
great revival of interest in ecclesiastical discipline 
and order, and is characterized by three notable 
features — a strong movement towards the moral 
reform of the clergy, the check put upon feuds and 
bloodshed, and the repression of heresy. The 
Synods of Pavia (1018), presided over by Bene- 
dict VIII., of Goslar (1019), Seligenstadt (1022), 
and Bourges (1031), busied themselves with ques- 
tions of reform, especially with the incontinence 
of the clergy. The deposition of all clerics wh« 
had wives or concubines was decreed, from sub- 
deacon to bishop. The Synod of^ Seligenstadt re- 
cognized the crying evil of excessive masses, when 
it limited a priest to three a day. The legislation 
against the deep-rooted evil of uninterrupted feud 
and blood-revenge begins with the Synod of 
Poitiers ( 1000 ). The Synod of Limoges (1031) 
threatened the interdict as punishment for such 
feud. The legislation which started in France 
was perfected there. The agreement of peace 
{pax Dei)y dating from 1034, which required a 
cessation of warfare all the days of the week, was 
found impracticable, and (about 1040) Synods in 
Southern France established the treuga Doiy the 
peace or truce of God, whereby cessation from 
bloodshed was ordered from Wednesday evening to 
Monday at sunrise, thus including the sacred days 
of the Ascension, Passion, Burial, and Resurrec- 
tion. Later Synods, as the Svnod of Narbonne 
(1054) and the great Synod of Clermont (1095), 
under the presidency of Urban ii., extended the 
limits of the truce to the Lenten period and other 
holy seasons of the Church year. This humane 
legislation was confirmed by the first three Ecum- 
enical Councils of the West (1123, 1139, 1179); 
and, in putting a check upon the barbarism of 
mediaeval society, it stood probably for a more 
remarkable measure than the principle of arbitra- 
tion in international disputes which is now gaining 
recognition. The Synodal action on heiesy opens 
with the Synod of Orleans (1022). There had been 
no call for repressive measures for hundreds of 
years, as heresy was practically unknown in 
Western Europe. It appeared again in Southern 
France and Northern Italy ; and at Orleans, in the 
presence of Robert, king of France, and his consort, 
13 persons were burned for erroneous teachings 
and practices. This legislation was taken up by 
the Synod of Arras, Southern France (1025), which 
condemned heretics who had emigrated from Italy 
and rejected baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
despised marriage, and ‘ annulled ’ the Church. 
Again, at the Synod of Rheims (1049), heretics 
were condemned. This legislation was renewed 
at a later time and elaborated by many Synods, 
culminating in the measure of the Inquisition laid 
down by Innocent III. at the Fourth Lateran, the 
rules of the Synod of Tours, and the decrees of 
Innocent’s successors. 

III. 1050 - 1122 . — In this, the Hildebrandian 
period. Synods are numerous. They are a sign 
of a new age in Church history, and an indication 
of the administration of vigorous personalities. 
Their decisions had much influence on the per- 
manent policy and practice of the Latin Church. 
Hildebrand (Gregory Vll.), the most imposing 
figure of the period, lent the great weight of his 
presence at these Synods and his confirmation 
to their enactments. Other powerful Popes who 
did the same were Leo IX., Nicolas II., and 
Urban ll. The chief subjects legislated upon 
were the Papal prerogative as involved in the 
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ceremony of investiture, clerical concubinage, eccle- 
siastical simony, the mode of electing the Pope, 
and the crusades. The so-called Reform Synods, 
assembling in Rome, which took up the first 
three questions, form an epoch in the history of 
the Western Church, and bear the same relation 
to the earlier periods of the Middle Ages that the 
reformatory Councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basel bear to their last period. The Lord’s Supper 
was the only question of a doctrinal nature to 
be discussed, being taken up in connexion with the 
dynamic theory advocated by Berengar of Tours 
(d. 1088). The doctrine of the transmutation of 
the elements was assumed, the word ‘ transubstan- 
tiation ’ not being used. Through the influence 
of Lanfranc, Berengar’ s views were condemned in 
Rome (1050). He failed to ^pear at the Synod of 
Vercelli (1050), over which Leo ix. presided. His 
ease was subsequently taken up at several Synods, 
notably at the Roman Synods (1059 and 1079). 
At both of these Synods he retracted his view, 
but afterwards recalled his denials, declaring that 
they had been made through fear. The 113 
bishops present at the Synod of 1059 he called 
‘wild beasts.’ The protection of Gregory vii. 
saved him. The famous law regulating Papal 
election and confining it to the cardinals was 
passed at the Roman Synod of 1059, under the 
presidency of Nicolas II. The law was elaborated 
by Alexander III. at the Ecumenical Council of 
1179, and again at the second Ecumenical Council 
at Lyons (1274). 

The Reform Synods began at the opening of the 
period in 1049. At the Roman Synod of 1047, 
Clement II. had already declared against simony, 
and punished some bishops who practised it. The 
Roman Synod of 1049, under Leo ix., declared war 
in earnest against the two evils of simony and 
clerical marriage, renewed the old laws on the 
subject, and forbade to clerics, from the sub-deacon 
up to the higher orders, the exercise of religious 
functions so long as they were married or kept 
concubines. This legislation was repeated the 
same year by Synods at Rheims and Mainz, both 
presided over oj Leo. Vigorous laws were also 
passed by the Roman Synods of 1059 and 1061, 
under Nicolas ll., and by the Synod of Melfi, near 
Monte Cassino (1059), presided over by the same 
Pontiff. The energy with which the canon of 
celibacy was pushed is shown by Nicolas’ despatch 
of legates to propagate the Papal views, and the 
action of the Synods of Vienne and Tours (1060) 
along the same line. Gregory vil. won for himself 
a foremost place among Papal reformers by the 
boldness with which he advocated moral reforms, 
and the suffering he was ready to undergo in their 
interest. Simony, clerical concubinage, and lay 
investiture were the three evils against which he 
waged vigorous war. At the Lenten Synod in 
Rome (1074), the first of his pontificate, he ordered 
all holding ecclesiastical offices by purchase to 
relinquish them, and all guilty of the criTnen 
fornicrttionisy that is, having a wife or a concubine, 
to desist from saying mass. To the resistance 
offered by localities and bishops to the latter decree 
was added the unfavourable action of the local 
Synods of Paris and Erfurt (1074). But such 
Synodal action was as a passing cloud. Other 
Synods came to Gregory’s aid, and those held 
at Rome year by year renewed the war ; and the 
legislation condemning the mai^iage of the clergy 
was repeated again and again, even in far-off 
England, as at the Synods of Winchester under 
Lanfranc (1076), at London under Anselm (1102, 
1108), and at Westminster (1138), etc. These Synods 
extended the war to the sons of priests, who were 
excluded from succeeding to the benefices held by 
their fathers. The Roman Synod of 1083, the last 


under Gregory, placed in one and the same 
category the sons of priests, the sons of adul- 
terers, and all other bastards, and pronounced 
them ineligible for ordination. The difficulty met 
with in putting a stop to the marriage of clerics is 
shown by the action of the Hungarian Synod of 
Szoboles (1092), which, for the sake of peace, 
granted priests already married the indulgence to 
keep their wives (see Hefele, v. 204 ff.). 

A positive prohibition of lay investiture w’as laid 
down by Gregory in the Lenten Synod at Rome 
( 1075). Henceforward the custom was illegal where- 
by the Emperor and princes had inducted bishops 
and abbots into their office by the gift of ring and 
staff. This right Gregory now reserved for the 
spiritual authorities, to whom it properly belonged. 
The principle was asserted at one Council after 
another, and thus the moral weight of Conciliar 
action was added to the heroic boldness of Gregory 
in his personal struggle with Henry iv., until the 
matter was finally settled by the Concordat of 
Worms (1122). 

Synods undertook an easy task when they 
began to urge Western Christendom to endeavour 
to rescue Jerusalem and the other sacred sites 
from the grasp of the infidel. The spirit of 
chivalry, as well as the impulse of piety, was 
touched when the appeal was made to assert by 
arms the right of the Church to the localities 
where the Redeemer was born, had died, and lay 
in the grave for three days. The subject was 
first brought to the attention of a Council at 
the Synod of Piacenza (1095), when an embassy 
appeared from the Emperor Alexius calling for 
aid against the encroachments of the Turk upon 
the Eastern Empire. At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), presided over by Urban ii., the first crusade 
was determined upon. Urban’s address, picturing 
the distress of Jerusalem, fired the heart of the 
large assembly with such enthusiasm, that the cry 
arose, ‘God wills it, God wills it,’ and multitudes 
took the cross. More effective sermon was never 
preached, and at once throughout Central Europe 
was heard the noise of preparation for the main 
army which was to start under Godfrey, and the 
preliminary swarms under Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Penniless, etc. See Crusades. 

IV. 1122 -1400 (the Ecumenical Councils). — 
This period of 280 years is marked by seven 
Ecumenical Councils, a great increase in the 
number of local Synods, and their spread over aU 
Western Europe. They were called forth by the 
crusades, the spread of heresy, the conflicts of 
the Popes with the Emperors, the evils in the 
Church which called for reformation, and other 
considerations. The inclination of the Popes to 
strengthen their hands and carry out their plans 
through the action of Synods continued to be a 
marked feature of the Papal policy, as it had been 
in the Hildebrandian age. The greatest of the 
Popes — Alexander III,, Innocent ill., Gregory ix., 
and Innocent IV. — summoned Synods and laid 
their projects before them. The Ecumenical 
Councils were called by Popes, and the secular 
prince had nothing to do with their being 
summoned. Thus the theory of the ^ ancient 
Church was set aside (see Dollinger-Friedrich, Das 
Papstthum, 88 ff.). The Papal ratification gave 
authority to their decrees, and the first canon of 
the First Lateran runs : ‘ Auctoritate sedis apqst. 
prohibemus,’ etc. It is true that the approbation 
of the assembled prelates is sometimes mentioned, 
and it was assumed that it was given. The formula 
ran: ‘ Sacro approbante concilio,’ or ‘Sacro 

praesente concilio.’ So the Fourth Lateran. The 
seven General Councils were as follows : — 

(1) The First Lateran (1123), so called from 
having met in the Lateran Church in Rome, was 
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— following the counting of the Latins — the 9th 
Ecumenical Council, or the next in the list after 
the Council of Constantinople (869). It was called 
by Calixtus n., and had for its principal object the 
ratification of the Concordat of Worms, known 
also as the Pactum Calixtinum. By that pact the 
Church reserved to itself the exclusive right of 
investing bishops with the ring and the cro:ner, 
and of inducting them into the spiritual functions 
of their sees, while the temporal prince retained 
the right of inducting them into the temporalities 
and of being present at the elections. Our reports 
of the First Lateran vary in giving the number of 
attending bishops and abbots as 300-997. It was 
the first Ecumenical Council to enjoin clerical 
celibacy. Following the example of Urban li. at 
Clermont, it granted indulgence of sins to all 
participating in the crusades, and, in addition, it 
took their relatives and their goods under the 
special protection of the Church. 

(2) The Second Lateran^ or 10th Ecumenical 
(1139), was opened with an address by Innocent 
n., witnessed the close of the disastrous Papal 
schism which had distracted the Church for nine 
years, and pronounced against the heresy of Arnold 
of Brescia (see Otto of Freising, de gestis Frederici, 
ii. 20). It also condemned simony, priestly concu- 
binage, and the ministration of the sons of priests, 
and introduced a new element in forbidding, for a 
term of years, tournaments. Like the First Lateran 
and the Third Lateran, it enjoined the truce of 
God. 

(3) The Third Lateran^ or 11th Ecumenical 
(1179), was summoned and presided over by Alex- 
ander III. 287 or, according to other reports, 300 
or 396 bishops were present, besides many abbots 
and other clergy. It celebrated the establishment 
of peace between the Papacy and Frederick 
Barbarossa. It made some additions to the rules 
for electing a Pope. Falling back on the 12th 
canon of the Second Lateran, it legislated against 
heretics, especially the Cathari and Patarini, and 
ordered separate burial-places and churches for 
lepers. 

(4) The Fourth Later an^ or 12th Ecumenical 
(1215), was, with the Council of Constance, the 
most important ecclesiastical assembly of the 
Middle Ages, and one of the most eventful in all 
Church history. Its two chief acts were the 1 
declaration of Transubstantiation as a dogma of 
the Church, and the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. The Council was called by Innocent III., 
and attended by 412 bishops, 800 abbots, the 
representatives of many absent prelates, also the 
representatives of the Emperor Frederick ll., the 
Latin Emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
England, France, Aragon, Hungary, and Jerusalem, 
and other crowned heads. The Latin patriarchs 
of the East were also there. The sessions were 
opened with a sermon by the Pope on Lk 22^® 

‘ \V ith desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you.’ In his letter of convocation. Innocent 
had announced as the objects of the Council : 
measures for the re-conquest of Jerusalem and the 
betterment of the Church. The business was 
issued by the Pope, and free discussion in his 
Imperial presence Avas not to be thought of. The 
doctrine of the Eucharist was discussed for the 
first time at a General Council, and the assembly 
made tlie formal declaration that Christ’s body 
and blood are truly contained in the Sacrament of 
the Altar under the forms of bread and wine, the 
bread being transubstantiated into the body and 
the wine into the blood (Mansi, xxii, 982 ; Mirbt, 
Quellen, 133). The formal adoption of the Inquisi- 
tion by the Council introduced its harsh and 
un-Christian measures into the body of the 
discipline of the Ijatin Church. The Synods of 


Verona (1184), Avignon (1209), and Montpellier 
(1215) had already taken definite action, but these 
were local assemblies, although the first Avas under 
the presidency of a Pope. The Inquisition, thus 
established by the highest authority of the Church, 
— for both Pope and Ecumenical Council ratified it, 
— was intended to crush freedom of thought wher- 
ever the Catholic Church went, and deliberately 
commended those measures of the civil power 
vrhich resulted in tens of thousands being brought 
to the stake for errors of opinion. The third canon 
calls heresy heretica foedttas, and not only sum- 
moned all bishops to search out and punish heretics 
with ecclesiastical penalties, but required rulers, 
upon pain of excommunication, to clear their 
realms of heresy by the use of the sword. More 
especially was the decree launched against the 
Albigenses ; and the Catholics who girded them- 
selves with the sword for the reduction of that 
people to the faith were promised the same indid- 
gence that was offered to those who took part in 
the crusades against the Saracen (Mansi, xxii. 
986 ff. ; Mirbt, Quellen, 133 ff.). The Council also 
approved Innocent’s proposed crusade, which was 
fixed to start in June 1217. The Pope promised 
as his own contribution a vessel for the crusaders 
from Rome and its vicinity, and £30,000 in money. 
The indulgence for sins was extended to those who 
contributed to the expenses of the enterprise, as 
well as to those who went to the East. The speedy 
death of Innocent deprived it of his powerful 
support, and, in spite of the efforts of his two 
successors, Honorius III. and Gregory IX., it was 
never realized, unless the bizarre expedition of 
Frederick ll. in 1229 be regarded in that light. 
To these decisions of greater moment were added 
a series of acts of a moral and ecclesiastical nature, 
which would of themselves render the Fourth 
Lateran one of the notable Councils in the history 
of the Church. The further establishment of 
monastic orders was forbidden — a canon repeated 
with an important modification at the second 
General Council of Lyons (1274). The Jews and 
Saracens were ordered to Avear a different dress 
from the Christians, lest unaAvares there might 
be carnal intercourse between them, and the Jew's 
were forbidden to appear out of doors during 
Passion week, and excluded from public office. 
Tournaments were forbidden for three years, on 
the ground that they would interfere Avith the 
crusade. This rule was repeated at the Ecumenical 
Council of Lyons (1245). 

(5) The Fxrst Cotmcil of Lyons, or the 13tb 
Ecumenical (1245), was called by Innocent iv., 
who had fled from Rome to escape Frederick ll. 
It took the place of the Council called by Gregory 
IX., whose assemblage had been prevented W the 
Auoient action of Frederick and his son Enzio. 
Innocent, in his opening address, called attention 
to five Avounds of the Church, namely, the Ioav 
estate of the clergy, the distressed condition of 
Jerusalem, the Greek schism, the menace of the 
Tatars in Eastern Europe, and the persecution of 
the Church by Frederick ii. The last was the 
greatest and most painful wound of all, and itself 
justified the assembly. With the assent of the 
Council, Innocent formally deposed Frederick from 
his throne. No ecclesiastical Synod before or since 
has taken such ominous action against an exalted 
monarch. Frederick was unequal to the contest, 
and died, defeated (1250). 

(6) The Second Council of Lyons, or the 14tn 
Ecumenical (1274), was summoned by Gregory X., 
and attended by 500 bishops, 70 abbots, and 1000 
other ecclesiastics. Gregory opened the proceed- 
ings Avith an address on Lk 22^®, the text which 
Innocent ill. had used in 1215, The main topic 
was the re-union of Christendom. The Greek 
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Chiirch was represented by Imperial delegates — 
Gerrnanus, patriarch of Constantinople, the arch- 
bishop of Nicaea, and other bishops. The Emperor 
through his representatives announced his accept- 
ance of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and the primacy of the Apostolic see. The Apostles’ 
Creed Avas sung in Latin, and then in Greek. A 
termination of the Schism seemed to be at hand, 
but the articles of agreement, when they became 
known in the East, were rejected, and the Council 
proved a failure at its historic point. 

(7) The Council of Vienne, or the 15th Ecumenical 
(October 16, 1311 -May 6 , 1312), was called by 
Clement V., the first of the Avignon Popes, at the 
demand of Philip the Fair of France. The reports 
of the Council are unsatisfactory, but among the 
chief objects of business were the abolition of the 
order of the Knights Templar, the establishment of 
peace between the two contending wings in the 
Franciscan order, and the condemnation of Boniface 
VIII. as a heretic. The condemnation of Boniface, 
which Philip had strenuously demanded, was, after 
much discussion, set aside, in view, it is supposed, 
of Clement’s concession to the French sovereign 
that the Templars should be destroyed. 

V. 1122 - 1400 (important local Synods). — Speak- 
ing in a general way, the local Synods or this 
period derive their chief importance from their 
regulations concerning the detection and punish- 
ment of heresy. They throw much light upon the 
religious conditions and clerical manners of the 
period. After the Council of Vienne, and until 
the close of the 14th century. Synods no longer 
had the importance they had had before. This 
was due to the distracted condition of Western 
Christendom, resulting from the exile of the 
Papacy to Avignon, to the growing tendency to 
freedom of thought and expression, as manifested 
by Dante and by the publicists in the age of 
Boniface vm., and the increasing tendency, since 
Boniface vni., to autocratic Papal government 
through bulls. Among the more important of the 
local Synods were the following : — ( 1 ) Toulouse 
(1119), which passed important legislation against 
heretics. ( 2 ) Tours (1163), attended by 17 cardinals, 
124 bishops, and 414 abbots. Alexander in. 
resided in person. Thomas Becket, whose 
ifficulties had begun, was present. The Synod’s 
regulations against heresy are of historical im- 
portance. (3) The Council of Clarendon (1164), a 
mixed council of laymen and bishops, passed the 
famous Clarendon Constitutions, which struck at 
the root of ecclesiastical arrogance as represented 
by such prelates as Thomas k Becket, and led 
to his flight from England. (4) Verona (1164), 
presided over by Lucius ill., passed a lengthy and 
notable decree concerning the trial and punishment 
of heretics. It makes the first Conciliar mention 
of the pauperes de Lugduno, or Waldenses. Walter 
Map, the English litterateur, was present, and has 
left us an interesting account of the examination 
and appearance of the humble Waldensian repre- 
sentatives. Impenitent heretics were turned over 
to the worldly authority, and magistrates and 
princes were ordered to aid bishops in spying out 
heretics and bringing them to trial, on pain of 
excommunication. (5) The Synod of Troyes (1227) 
has a place of importance on account of its canons 
which bear upon the administration of the 
sacraments (see Hefele, V. 944-55). (6) Toulouse 

(1229), presided over by the Papal legate, celebrated 
the close of the bloody crusades against the 
Albigenses, prescribed the final punishment of the 
house of Toulouse, and passed notable canons for 
the punishment of heretics, its 14th canon for- 
bidding laymen to have in their possession the Old 
and New Testaments in the original or in trans- 
lation. The laity — men and women — were ordered 


to attend the Communion three times a year, and 
to visit the confessional the same number of times, 
upon pain of being suspected of heresy. Toulouse 
was in the centre of the territory most infected 
with heresy. There the Papal m(|uisitors were 
most active in the 13th century, and many Synods 
in that region and in Spain — at Beziers, Tarragona, 
Narbonne, Albi, etc. — repeat the rules for the 
detection and punishment of the unfortunate 
victims of the Inquisition. When, in a later 
century, persecutions for witchcraft were carried 
on, it was a Papal bull — the bull of Innocent viii. — 
and a book — the Malleus Tnaleficarum — which 
encouraged that awful movement, rather than the 
acts of Synods. 

Litbraturk. — The Collections of the Acts of Councils, by 
Labbe-Cossart, 17 vols., Paris, 1674 ; Hardomn, 12 vols., Pans, 
1715, and additional vol. 1722; esp. Mansi, 31 vols., Venice, 
1759-98, continuation, Pans, 1900 fP.; valuable excerpts are g’iven 
by Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Fapsttum^^, Tubingen, 
1901. For the history of the Councils and succinct statement 
of their acts : C. J. von Hefele, ConciliengesQh. nach den 
Qtiellen bearbeitet^, 9 vols., Freiburg- im Br., 1873-1S90 (vols. 
v^-viL rev. by A. KnSpfier ; vols. viii. and ix. prepared by 
J. A. G. Hergrenrdther]. For the English Councils : David 
Wilkins, Concilia Magnce Britannice et Hibemice, 4 vols., 
Lond. 1737 ; Haddan* Stubbs, Councils and Bedes. Documents 
relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., Oxf. 1869-78 ; 
Gee-Hardy, Doemnents illustrative of JSnglish Ch. Mist., 
Lond. 1896- For list of Collections of Councils for other 
countries, see E. Friedbergr, Lehrbuch des kathol. und evangel. 
Kirchenrecht^, Leipz- 1903, p. 143. For works on Canon Law : 
especially E. Fnedbe^, op. cit. ; Philipp Herg:enr other, 
Lehrbuch des kathol. Kirchenrechts^, ed. by J. H oil week, 
Freiburg im Br, 1905 ; cf. also, DSllmger-Friednch, Das 
Papstthum, Munich, 1892 ; art. ‘Concil’ in Wetzer-Welte, iii. 
779-810 ; the works on Church History, esp. A. Hanck, 
Kirchengesch. Deutschlands, 4 vols., Leipz. 1SS7-1903 [vols. L 
and ii. m 4th ed. 1904]. JD. S. SCHAJFP. 

COUNCILS (Christian; Modern, 1400-1910),— 
It will be convenient to deal with the Councils of 
this period under four separate heads. Supremely 
important as were the dogmatic pronouncements 
both of Trent and of the Vatican, they were them- 
selves the utterances of two dissimilar assemblies, 
deliberating under the stress of quite difiereni: 
combinations of circumstances, and animated by 
a notably different spirit. On the other hand, the 
ecclesiastico-political influences at work in the 
early part of the 15th cent., owing to the Great 
Schism, were absolutely unique in the history of 
Christianity, while, from the outset of this period, 
the high relief and importance given to General 
Councils (owing to the gravity of the crisis and 
the desperate nature of the evils, which only an 
Ecumenical assembly could remedy) tended to 
throw altogether into the background the ciecrees 
of diocesan and provincial Synods, and to rob 
them of all dogmatic character and influence. We 
have, then, for our four divisions ; — (1) The Coun- 
cils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence, all of which were held under the shadow 
of the religious anarchy created by the Great 
Schism of the West, and in all of which the posi- 
tion and power of a concilium generale in itself was 
a question of primai^ importance. ( 2 ) Trent, the 
great Reformation Council, in respect of which 
the Fifth Lateran may be regarded as an in- 
effective preliminary, overshadowed by the really 
important work which the Papal legates and the 
Fathers of Trent, in spite of disheartening political 
obstacles, carried steadfastly to a conclusion. (3) 
The Council of the Vatican, giving expression to 
that recognition of the Papal magisterimn and 
that acquiescence in the policy of centralization 
which three centuries of peace, organization, and 
discipline had bred in the hearts of the more pious, 
if not always the more learned, representatives of 
the Roman obedience. (4) We also require bo give 
some brief consideration to the local Synods which, 
in these last four centuries, have done little more 
than popularize the great principles of dogma and 
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discipline laid down at Trent, To the influence of 
these Synods as a whole is also largely due the 
extension of those anti-Gallican tendencies which 
eventually took formal and articulate shape in the 
detinitions of the Vatican. 

I. Councils of Pisa, Constance, Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence. — (1) Council of JPisa. — The one out- 
standing fact in the religious situation at the 
beginning of the i5th cent, was the division of 
Girn'steriuoiu owing to the Schism. All attempts 
to bring about an accommodation between the 
rival Popes, Gregory Xll. and Benedict xili., had 
hitherto proved abortive. The situation was in- 
tolerable, and patience was becoming exhausted. : 
Finally, in July 1408, cardinals belonging to both 
Papal courts met at Livorno and proposed as a 
solution the via concilii generalis utriusque ohedi- 
entics, appointing 25 March 1409 for the meeting 
of such an assembly. The appeal evoked con- j 
siderable response. At its maximum the attend- 
ance numbered from 22 to 24 cardinals, 80 bishops, 
87 abbots, etc., while 102 bishops unable to attend 
in person sent procurators. In its eighth session 
<18 May) the Council proclaimed itself ecumenical 
and canonically convoked. On 5 June it deposed 
both the reigning Popes as notoriously guilty of 
schism and heresy, and empowered the cardinals 
then at Pisa to elect a new Pope in their place. 
The choice fell upon Peter Philar^, Archbishop 
of Milan (Alexander V, ). But, as neither Benedict 
XIII. nor Gregory Xll. was willing to submit, the 
only immediate result was that there were now 
three claimants to the Papacy instead of two. As 
for the second avowed purpose of convening the 
assembly at Pisa (the cav^a refQrmationis)^ it 
was agreed that a more careful preparation of 
measures of reform was necessary than could then 
be attempted. Any such projects must, therefore, 
be left for the consideration of another Council 
to meet in three yeara^ time. Accordingly, on 
7 Aug. 1409, the new Pope dissolved the assembly. 

It has been the custom to speak of the Council of Pisa with 
scant respect as a foolish expedient, foredoomed to failure, 
which only added to the divisions of Christendom. Moreover, 
on the ground that it was not summoned by a legitimate Pope, 
or by the whole Church, or generally acknowledp^ed, it has not 
usually been allowed, except by avowed Galileans, to rank 
among the Ecumenical Councils (cf e,g. Hefele-Leclercq, Con^ 
dles^ 1907 ff., i. 89); but a much more favourable view of its 
aims and its results has recently found acceptance (see esp. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das GeneralkonzU^ 306-339), In any case, the 
assembly at Pisa certainly did much to pave the way for the 
solution ultimately reached. 

(2) Council of Constance. — Alexander v., the 
Pope elected at Pisa, died within a year of his 
election, when he was succeeded by John xxiii. 
(Baldassare Cossa), who, though not the monster 
of depravity his enemies have depicted, was cer- 
tainly unworthy of his high position, and was him- 
self the cause of scandal rather than a promoter 
of reform. Nothing in John’s behaviour seemed 
to promise an end of the Schism, and so, after an 
abortive Council at Rome (1412), which mainly 
occupied itself with Wyclif s writings, Sigismnnd, 
king of the Romans, put pressure on John and 
forced him to summon a Council to meet at Con- 
stance on 1 Nov. 1414. Under Sigismund's patron- 
age, a vast and rather motley assembly gathered 
there, with the triple object (1) of defining the 
true doctrine of the Church with regard to the 
teaching of Wyclif and Hub {eaxLsa fidei) ; (2) of 
putting an end to the Schism {ca%csa unionis) ; and 
(3) of reforming the Church alike in its head and 
in its members {causa reformationis). In respect 
of the first object a long series of propositions was 
extracted from the writings of Wyclif and his 
Bohemian followers, and these were unanimously 
condemned. On the question of Communion in 
one kind the Council drafted a detailed decree, in 
which the custom of the Church was approved, 
that the SacraiLent of the Eucharist ‘ should be 


received by those who consecrated it under both 
kinds, and by the laity only under one/ seeing 
that ‘ it must be most firmly held that the Body 
and Blood of Christ are contained entire both 
under the species of bread and under the species 
of wine.’ 

In the 15th session of the Council (6 July 1416), 
Hus, who, in spite of his safe-conduct from King 
Sigismnnd, had been kept in close confinement 
for several months previously, was, after his re- 
fusal to retract his errors, solemnly degraded from 
the priesthood and burnt at the stake. No special 
pleading can palliate this breach of faith, whether 
the main responsibility falls upon Sigismund per- 
sonally or upon the ecclesiastics of the Council 
(see Wylie, The Council of Constance to the Death 
of John Hus). 

Meanwhile, as regards the healing of the Schism, 
the path of the Council had not been so easy. In 
spite of John’s favoured position as the convoker 
of the assembly under the protection of Sigismund, 
men were not slow to declare that a settlement 
could be reached only by the resignation of all 
three Popes. To destroy the numerical preponder- 
ance of the Italian bishops a plan was adopted 
of voting by nations (Italian, German, French, 
English, and, at a later date, also Spanish) to the 
exclusion, in the general sessions, of the system 
previously adhered to, which based the decision 
upon the simple majority of voices. The outcry 
against Pope John made itself more insistently 
heard, and on 20 March 1415 he fled from the city. 
Despite the desertion of its official president, the 
Council, at the instigation primarily of Zabarella, 
d’Ailly, and Gerson, passed the famous ‘ Decrees 
of Constance,’ declaring itself to be ecumenical 
and lawfully convened ; asserting the claim of a 
General Council, in so far as it holds its jurisdic- 
tion immediately from God, to the obedience of 
all men, even though of Papal dignity^ ; and 
finally proclaiming that contumacious resistance 
to its authority was a crime legally deserving of 
punishment, and involving, it might be, the guilt 
of schism or heresy. The formal deposition of 
John, on the grounds of simony, immorality, and 
the fostering of schism, followed shortly after- 
wards. Gregory Xll. resigned, and Benedict xiil., 
after he had been forsaken by the King of Arragon, 
was also deposed (26 July 1417). Finally, Odo 
Colonna (Martin v.) was elected Pope (11 Nov, 
1417) by 23 cardinals and 30 deputies — six from 
each of the five nations — thus at last ending the 
Schism. 

A few spasmodic attempts at reform were also 
made before the Council dispersed. Serious ditter- 
ences of opinion among the * nations ’ — the Italian 
bishops, for example, favouring the Papal claim 
to Provisors — led to the decision that, while cer- 
tain general decrees should be passed upon matters 
as to which all were agreed, the Pope should be 
left free on the contested points to arrange Con- 
cordats with the different nations separately. The 
eriodical convening of General Councils was also 
etermined upon, the first to be held at Pavia in 
1423 ; and on 22 April 1418, Martin V, dissolved 
the assembly. 

The ecumenicity of the Council of Constance is a subject of 
much debate. No one, practically speaking, denies that char- 
acter to the Council after the election of Martin v. Again, the 
doctrinal decrees condemning Wyclif and Hus are certainly 
covered by the declaration of Martin v. in the last session, that 
he desired to maintain and to ratify the decrees, * in matters of 
faith,’ which had been determined by the assembled Fathers 
conciliariter. But the decrees mamtaimng the superiority of a 
General Council over the Pope were not, so it is held, arrived 
at conciliariter but rather tuiriultuariter. In any case, Martin’s 
language obviously suggests that he did not approve the de- 
crees of Constance «n bloc^ while, if he excepted an^> thing from 
his sanction, it must have been the bold, and up to that time 
almost unheard of, pretension to exalt conciliar authority at 
the expense of the Papacy, which in 1682 became the found* 
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tion of the famons Galiican Articles (see, e g., Hefele-Leclercq, 
ConciUi,^ 1 . o9-7‘2). By no Romr.'^ t'’ of the present 
day is the ecumenicity of the Couuj'i o' t o \ admitted 
without reservation. 

(3) Council of BaseUF err ara^ Florence. — In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Constance, Martin 
V. was bound to convoke a Council at Pavia in 
1423 ; this was done, but the small attendance, 
the transference to Siena on account of plague, 
and other causes, furnished a reasonable pretext 
for dissolving the assembly altogether in May 
1424. Deference, however, was still paid to the 
agreement arrived at in Constance regarding the 
periodical recurrence of Councils, and Basel was 
selected for the next meeting in 1431. Martin V. 
died before the day apjiointed, and Eugenius IV., 
who succeeded him, looking with apprehension at 
the spirit which had already manifested itself in 
the handful of delegates present at Basel — a spirit 
which still persisted in treating the Pope as only 
the caput ministeriale ecclesice — ^decided to dissolve 
the Council even before the end of 1431. A period 
of great distraction followed. Eugenius, who had 
to some extent been misinformed regarding the 
condition of affairs at Basel, and who was also, no 
doubt, honestly influenced by the desire to facili- 
tate the re-union of the Greeks by summoning a 
Council in some, to them more accessible, town in 
Italy, was eventually constrained, by the deter- 
mination of the prelates at Basel and the political 
support accorded them, to set aside his bull of dis- 
solution and to suffer the Council to proceed. 
Meanwhile the assembly had explicitly renewed 
the decrees of Constance asserting the supremacy 
of a General Council over the Pope, and denying 
to the Pope the right of dissolution without the 
consent of the Council itself. Notwithstanding 
this, Eugenius found himself compelled to pro- 
nounce [decernimus et declaramus) the continuity 
of the Council of Basel as a legitimately consti- 
tuted assembly from the beginning, to declare 
pure et simpliciter that it was in the enjoyment 
of his favour, and to annul (cassamus, revocainus, 
etc. ) whatever he himself had attempted * to its 
prejudice or against its authority.’ 

During the period which followed, beginning 
with the 16th session (5 Feb. 1434), the assembly 
assed many useful decrees of reformation, but, 
y its almost entire abolition of annates and 
reservations, it bore very hardly upon the financial 
resources of the Holy See. 

With regard to some dogmatic points in the 
proposed re-union with the Greeks there was 
further friction between Pope and Council, and 
the unstable peace was at length entirely wrecked 
over the question of the locality to which the Ori- 
entals should be invited for the discussion of their 
differences. On this point Eugenius stood firm, 
and when, on 18 Sept. 1437, he convened a Re-union 
Council to meet at Ferrara, Christendom at large 
gave him its support in the long run. The remnant 
of the Basel assembly, after defining, on 17 Sept. 
1439, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin (Mansi, xxix. 184), proceeded, 
under the leadership of Card. Lewis Aleman, first 
to suspend and then to depose Eugenius ; and 
on 6 Nov. 1439 they elected a new anti-Pope, 
Felix V. But the common sense of Europe re- 
volted against this renewal of the Schism. The 
handful of prelates at Basel were gradually de- 
serted by their supporters. In 1448 they were 
banished from the city, migrated to Lausanne, 
and eventually, in 1449, made their submission to 
Nicholas v. 

Meanwhile, at p'errara, whence in Jan. 1439 the 
assembly, for sanitary reasons, was transferred to 
Florence, a conspicuously representative deputa- 
tion of tlie Greeks, headed by Joseph ll., Patriarch 


of Constantinople, and the Emperor John Palseo- 
logus, had gathered for the Re-union Council, 
inliuenced mainly, no doubt, by the hope of in- 
ducing a united Christendom to make common 
cause in resisting the Turks. The path of con- 
ciliation was a very thorny one, but eventually 
the Filioque difficulty was broached, and in the 
end the Western doctrine was accepted hy all the 
Greek representatives save Marcus Eugenicus of 
Ephesus. Agreement was also arrived at con- 
cerning the use of unleavened bread, the * epi- 
clesis ’ question in the liturgy, the doctrine of 
purgatory, and, with more difficulty, the Roman 
primacy. Most, but not quite all, of the matters 
discussed were enshrined in a Papal bull Lcetentiir 
coeli (6 Jnly 1439), which informed the world that 
the decree of union had received the signature of 
the Greek representatives. 

Though the main object of the Re-union Council 
had thus, for the time being, been attained, it 
continued to sit on, probably as a counterpoise 
to the schismatical assembly at Basel, Several 
other Eastern Churches — the Armenians (autumn 
of 1439), the Jacobites (1442), and, after the sessions 
of the Council had been transferred to the Lateran, 
the Syrian church of Mesopotamia (1444), and 
certain Maronites and Nestorian Chaldoeans (1445) 
— sent in their submission. The conspectus of 
doctrine, however, in the respective decrees of 
union, notably the decretum Armenis and the 
decretuin pro Jacohitis (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion Syrribolorxi'm}^ ^ Freiburg, 1908, nos. 
695-715), though very important as an indication 
of theological opinion, is not usually regarded as 
an infallible pronouncement, being considered as 
aiming rather at disciplinary instruction than at 
definition of dogma. 

The question of the ecumenicity of the decrees of Basel* 
Ferrara-Florence has been much discussed, and the theo- 
logfians of the extreme Galiican school in the 17th and ISth 
centuries habitually maintained that the anti-Papal edicts of 
Basel, like those of Constance, were to be regarded as the duly 
authorized expression of the voice of the Church assembled m 
General Council. At present the more received view asserts 
that, while the sessions at Ferrara-Florence may be regarded 
as ecumenical, those at Basel can claim ecumenicity only for 
the decrees passed before 1437 and concerned with the sup- 
pression of heresy', tlie peace of Christendom, and the reform 
of the Church. The Papal approval necessary for their validity 
cannot be considered to haN e extended to other matter 
(see Hefele-Leclercq, ConezUs^ i. 80-86, and Baudrillart in Diet. 
Thiol. Cath. ii. [1905] 125-128). 

2. The Council of Reform (Council of Trent). — 
The extravagant pretensions of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel had had disastrous results. 
The hope of reform in the Church was almost 
crushed, for the very mention of the word * Council ’ 
awakened resentment and mistrust. Still the ener- 
getic protests of such men as Savonarola and Geiler 
of Kaisersberg kept the idea alive, and, when the 
friction between Julius li. and Louis xn. induced 
the latter to threaten the Pope with a General 
Council and to organize the schismatical assembly 
at Pisa (1511), the need of reform was put forward 
as a rallying cry. Julius responded by anathema- 
tizing the conciliabulum and its authors, but at 
the same time he convoked a Council himself, the 
Fifth Lateran (1512), generally reckoned the 18th 
General Council. It was not numerously attended, 
and, though it was prolonged by Leo X. until 
1517, the work of reform in the Church, with 
which it professed to identify itself, was taken in 
hand very half-heartedly. Some useful decrees 
were passed concerning Papal provisions to bene- 
fices, etc., but the chief work accomplished was 
the condemnation of the Pragmatic Sanction of 
Charles vii., for which was substituted a Con- 
cordat with Francis I. (18 Aug. 1516). This re- 
ceived the formal approval of the Council, 19 Dec. 
1516 ; and in the bull Pastor ceternus^ issued with 
the approval of the assembled Fathers in the 
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^ame connexion, the Pope was declared to possess 
authority over General Councils, which he had 
also the right to convoke, transfer, and dissolve 
(Mansi, xxxii. 967). Indirectly the * Gravamina’ 
drafted by Wimpfeling in 1510, which in many 
respects were based on the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges, received their answer in the same 
bull. 

There wais little, then, in the proceedings of the 
Fifth Lateran to still the clamour for the suppres- 
sion of abuses, 'which made itself heard more and 
more insistently after the revolt of Luther in 1517. 
Soon the appeal came, in a form not to be ignored, 
from the great ruler and statesman who found 
liimself called upon at the same time to maintain 
the peace of the German Empire and to uphold the 
ancient faith. The preliminaries of the Council 
which Charles V. aspired to control form a long 
and extraordinarily intricate history, the details 
of which have onl^ recently been given to the 
world in such collections of original documents as 
the Nuiitiattirberichte aus Deutschland and the 
Concil. Tr'ident, . . . Tiova collection iv., edited for 
the Gories Geselischaft by Ehses, or, again, the 
fifth volume of Pastor’s U-esch. der Fapste. The 
Council was first to have met at Mantua on 23 
May 1537 (Ehses, p. 3), but the unwillingness of 
the Protestants to take part in an assembly on 
Italian soil, together with the numberless political 
complications, as well as the disagreements be- 
tween Pope and Emperor, caused many delays. 
In 1542, Paul III. summoned the Council to meet 
at Trent on 1 Nov. of that year, but the diffi- 
culties were such that a bemnning was not made 
until 13 Dec. 1545. Three Roman cardinals pre- 
sided as legates over its early sessions — del Monte 
(afterwards Julius ill.), Cervini (afterwards Mar- 
cellas II.}, and Reginald Pole. The city of Trent 
had been selected, as situated upon Imperial terri- 
tory, though south of the Alps, and easily acces- 
sible both from Germany and Italy. In the 8th 
session (11 March 1547), on account of the appear- 
ance of the plague, the transference of the Council 
to Bologna was decided upon, in spite of the 
opposition of the Emperor. Still, as Charles’s 
bishops remained at Trent and the numbers at 
Bologna were very small, no decrees were passed 
during the two sessions held there. To put an 
end to the impossible situation, Paul m. prorogued 
the Council on 17 Sept. 1549, 

Julius in. again convoked the Fathers in 1551, 
and business was transacted in the 13th to 16th 
sessions (11 Oct. 1551-28 Apr. 1552) ; but, on the 
fresh outbreak of hostilities against the Emperor, 
when the troops of the Elector of Saxony seemed 
to threaten the safety of the Council, another 
prorogation took place. 

Finally, Pius IV. (29 Nov. 1560) summoned the 
bishops to Trent for the third time. They should 
have met at Easter, but the work of the Council 
did not begin until Jan. 1562. The Pope’s interest 
in the proceedings, which were pushed on with 
great energy, was manifested alike in the sending 
of five Cardinal legates to represent him, and in 
the voluminous correspondence maintained by the 
Pontiffis nephew and secretary, Card. Charles Bor- 
romeo, afterwards canonized (see Susta, Die rom. 
Curie und d. Concil v. Tr. unter Pizes IV.). The 
17th-22nd sessions were held between 15 Jan. and 
17 Sept. 1552, after which followed a long period 
of stormy discussions which nearly brought about 
the abandonment of the Council ; but, thanks to 
the tact of the Papal legates, two other public 
sessions were held in July and November. The 
25th and concluding session took place under the 
presidency of Card. Morone, 3-4 Dec. 1563. 

It should be noted, as regards the method of 
procedure, that by the word ‘ session,’ which is 


always used in quoting the decrees of Trent (thus, 
for example, the famous ordinance for^ the found- 
ing of seminaries in every diocese is cited ‘ Cone. 
Trid. sess. xxiv. de PeforTn. cap. 14 ’), we must 
understand the public and solemn sittings in 
which the Fathers met to record, by an as nearly 
as possible unanimous vote, the acceptance of 
decrees already prepared and agreed to. No dis- 
cussion took place at these sittings ; the subjects 
pronounced upon had already been fully debated 
in preliminary ^ general congregations. ’ Further, 
in anticipation of these general con^egations, 
schedules of ‘ articles ’ were usually drafted by 
the legates, and then certain theologians {theologi 
minor es)n who themselves had no vote, were in- 
vited to express their opinion thereon before the 
assembled Fathers, to assist them in forming a 
judgment. At the same time it had been arranged, 
almost from the beginning of the Council, that 
doctrine and discipline should be discussed simul- 
taneously. The Pope had wished the dogmatic 
questions at issue between the Catholics and the 
Protestants to be authoritatively defined before 
the Fathers turned their attention to reform 
within the Church. Charles V., on the other 
hand, had wished these delicate points of doctrine 
to be deferred, and he demanded precedence for 
the correction of abuses. The Council compro- 
mised by issuing, at each session productive of 
legislation, a body of ordinances de Reformatione 
together with a varying number of dogmatic 
decisions and canons. All questions were decided 
not by nations, but by a simple majority of voices. 
Practically speaking, only prelates of episcopal 
dignity and the generals of religious orders had 
votes, though Paul ill., in the first period of the 
Council, allowed the procurators of certain German 
bishops to vote, on the plea that the state of that 
countrjr rendered it difficult for bishops to quit 
their dioceses. The Italian sees had at all times 
a great numerical preponderance. France, owing 
to its rivalry with the Emperor, sent hardly any 
representatives except its ambassadors. No Pro- 
testants appeared in the first period of the Council, 
but in the second period, under Julius ill., a body 
of Protestant divines — of course under a safe- 
conduct — attended the deliberations which pre- 
ceded the 15th session, in view of the possibility 
of arriving at some compromise regarding the 
concession of the cup to Gie laity. They were 
not allowed a vote, oeing in that respect on the 
same footing as those Catholic divines who were 
not bishops. A safe-conduct was also offered to 
Protestants of all countries in the 18th session 
(4 March 1562), but none availed themselves of 
the invitation. For various causes several of 
the sessions were barren of all legislation. For a 
summary of the decrees and canons of the Council, 
see art. Confessions, vol. iii. pp. 839-841. 

The publishing of a revised index of prohibited 
books, as well as of a Missal, a Breviary, and a 
doctrinal Catechism (the famous Catechisynus ad 
Parochos)n which last had already been set in hand, 
was left to the charge of the Holy See ; and, with a 
recognition of the need of Papal confirmation for 
its decrees, the great Council concluded its work. 

A convenient summary of the more noteworthy 
additions made by the Council of Trent to the 
body of doctrine previously defined is afforded by 
the Professio Fidci Tridentinan commonly known 
as the Creed of Pope Pius IV. Its Confessional 
importance is indicated by the fact that at the 
present day a convert joining the Church of Rome 
IS required to make such a profession of faith in 
the same or equivalent terms. Formerly the 
Creed of Pope Pius itself was always used, but 
latterly the option has been given of employing a 
shorter form. Per contra, when in the year 1714 
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a Form for admitt ing converts from the Chwrch of 
Rome was drawn up and approved by both Houses 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, the proselyte, 
if in holy orders, was to be asked : ‘ Dost thou in 
particular renounce the tAvelve last articles added 
in the confession commonly called “ the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV.,” after having read them and duly 
considered them ? ’ — to which the proselyte was 
required to answer : ‘ I do upon mature delibera- 
tion reject them all, as founded upon no warrant 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of 
God ’ (see The Month, Jan. 1907, pp. 1-18). This 
.Anglican form for the reception of a convert has of 
recent years been considerably modified. 

Frof Fid. Trid. is quoted in full in art. Con- 
fessions, voL iii. p. 841 f. 

3. The Vatican Council. — The first hint of Pope 
Pius IX. ’s intention to convoke an Ecumenical 
Council seems to date from 6 Dec, 1864, and a little 
later all the Cardinals resident in Rome were in- 
vited to send in their written opinion upon the 
proposal. The majority favoured it, but a few 
feared political complications. Only two of the 
twenty-one, when speaking of the purposes to be 
served by such an assembly, made any reference 
to a definition of Papal infallibility (Granderath, 
Gesch. i. 44). The matter being further brought 
to the notice of a select number of bishops in all 
parts of Europe, together with certain Catholic 
Orientals, an almost unanimous reply was received 
in favour of the scheme. The motive principally 
insisted on was the dangerous and subversive 
nature of much modern religious teaching, which 
rendered it desirable to emphasize the powers 
inherent in the Holy See as against the Gallican 
and Erastian tendencies of the times. In 1868, 
accordingly, a bull was issued convoking the 
Council for 8 Dec. 1869. A special Congregation 
of Cardinals had already been appointed to pre- 
pare the topics to be discussed and pronounced upon, 
and, in subordination to this, five separate sub- 
committees, or ‘ commissions,’ were created to 
deal with (i.) Doctrine, (ii.) Discipline, (iii.) the 
Regulars {i.e. Monks and Nuns), (iv.) the Oriental 
Churches and Foreign Missions, and (v.) Politico- 
ecclesiastical questions. Considerable uneasiness 
was aroused in circles of Gallican sympathy by 
the strong Ultramontane bias of many of the 
preliminary arrangements. The selection of con- 
suitors invited to sit on the commissions — a selec- 
tion which excluded such scholars as Ddllinger and 
von Schulte — evoked protest from many moderate 
men, e.g. from Cardinal von Schwartzenberg, 
Archbishop of Prague. 

The endorsement by the Civiltd Cattolica, 6 Feb. 
1868, of a wish, attributed to many infiuential 
French Catholics, that the definition of Papal 
infallibility might be carried by acclamation, was 
taken to indicate the mind, not only of the Jesuits, 
but of Pius IX. himself. The occasion was used by 
Dbllinger to publish five articles anonymously in 
the AZ of Augsbu^, in which the main purpose 
of the forthcoming Council was assumed to be the 
definition of the Pope’s infallibility, and the doc- 
trine was attacked on historical grounds. The 
articles were reprinted under the pseudonym of 
‘Janus,’ and were widely read outside Germany. 
Other publications, deprecating a pronouncement 
in favour of infallibility, were issued by Mgr. 
Maret, titular Archbishop of Sura, and Mgr. 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 

The Papal constitution Multiplices inter of 27 
Nov. 1869, determining the procedure of the Council 
and affirming the Pope’s exclusive right to decide 
what matters should be submitted for discussion, 
also gave considerable dissatisfaction ; and, when 
the known opponents of the proposed definition 
were systematically excluded from the ‘deputa- 


tions ’ and from other sub-committees appointed in 
the Council, it became clear that the infallibilists. 
secure in their overwhelming majority, intended 
to carry things with a high hand. They were, 
moreover, better organized, more nearly unanim- 
ous, and more energetic than their opponents, who, 
from the fact that the objection was, in the 
case of the greater number, one of expediency, not 
of principle, lacked cohesion, and w'ere far from 
presenting a united front. Even those who most 
pressed the historical difficulty knew that it was 
largely founded on a series of highly debatable 
incidents about which we have no clear informa- 
tion. That the opponents of the definition were 
sincere when almost all described themselves as 
‘ inopportunists ’ rather than anti-infallibilists may 
be inferred from their subsequent submission, and 
may be illustrated from the famous letter of 
Newman to the Bishop of Birmingham, w'hich, 
made public through an indiscretion, showed upon 
the face of it that it was written to his bishop in 
absolute candour. Herein, at the very time that 
he describes the projected definition as the work 
of ‘an aggressive insolent faction,’ he remaiks: 

‘ When we are all at rest and have no doubts, and 
— at least practically, not to say doctrinally — hold 
the Holy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is 
thunder in the clear sky,’ etc.; while, again, the 
conclusion of the letter makes it manifest that the 
writer had no intention of doing otherwise than 
loyally to accept the definition, if it were pro- 
nounced (see Collectio Lacensis^ vii. 1513). On the 
other hand, Manning (not then a Cardinal) seems 
to have been the chief and most energetic of the 
organizers of the movement within the Council to 
press forw’ard the definition as a matter of the 
utmost urgency( see Granderath, Gesch. ii. 69, 73), 
and he himself made no secret of the policy of the 
committee organized by him, to exclude from the 
dejputatio de fide every name known to be adverse 
to the definition. This, however, was the work of 
a section, who were carrying through a plan of 
campaign on constitutional lines. It was not the 
work of the Pope or the Curia (cf. Friedrich, Gesch. 
iii. 175). 

The first two public ‘sessions’ of the Vatican 
Council transacted only formal business (8 Dec. 

1869, and 6 Jan. 1870) ; but previously to the third 
session, which took place on Low-Sunday (24 Apr.) 

1870, a considerable amount of work was done, and 
the Constitutio dogmatica de Fide Catholica was 
then passed unanimously. It consists of a pro- 
logue and four chapters — (i. ) of God the Creator of 
all things, (ii.) of Revelation, (iii.) of Faith, and 
(iv.) of Faith and Reason — followed by 18 canons 
which sum up the principal points defined, and 
subject the contrary propositions to anathema. 
The errors so condemned included some of the 
fundamental conceptions of Pantheism, Natural- 
ism, and Rationalism ; for example, canon 4 of (i.) 
runs thus : 

‘ If any one shall say that finite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from the Divine 
substance, or that the Divine essence, by the manifestation or 
evolution of itself, becomes all things ; or, lastly, that God la 
universal or indefinite being, which, by determining itself , con- 
stitutes the universality of things, distinct according to genus, 
species, and individuals : let him be anathema. ’ 

Again, in ch. ii. the Council, developing some- 
what the doctrine defined at Trent (sess. iv.), 
declares that : 

‘The books of the Old and New Testament [as ermmeraied by 
the Council of Trent] are to be received as sacred and canonical, 
in their integrity, with all their parts - . , not because, having 
been carefully composed by mere human industry, they were 
afterwards approved by her [the Church's] authority, or merely 
because thej' contain revelation, with no admixture of error; 
but because, having been written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, the^ have God for their author, and have been delivered 
as such to the Church herself.’ 

It is tx) be noted also that, contrary to the usage 
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of earlier General Councils, the Vatican decrees 
are formally issued, not in the name of the Ecu- 
menical Synod, hut ‘in the name of the Supreme 
Pontiff, with the bishops of the whole world as- 
sembled round us and judging with us.’ _ An 
amendment, proposing to add the word definienti- 
bus to the sedentibus Nobiscum et judicantihus 
universi orhis cpiscopis of the decree, was rejected 
after a somewhat heated discussion. 

Twenty of the general congregations (10th to 
29th) which preceded the third session were given 
up to questions of disciplinary reform, the most 
interesting of which was perhaps the proposal to 
draw up one form of elementary catechism, the 
use of which should he obligatory throughout the 
whole Church. But this, like other disciplinary 
schemes, came to nothing, owing to the premature 
termination of the Council. Much time Avas, how- 
ever, wasted in debate, and the Papal ordinance 
of 20 Feb. 1870, for abbreviating the discussions 
and introducing a form of closure, despite the 
violent protests it elicited from the minority, was 
really a necessary measure. 

By this time, however, the energetic agitation 
of Manning, S^nestrey, and other leading infalli- 
bilists, resulting, for example, in a petition for 
the definition, signed by 480 of the^ Fathers, had 
ushed matters so far that the subject could not 
e shelved. Originally the question of Papal 
infallibility had not formed part of the proposed 
decree ‘ on the Church of Christ ’ (see Coll, Lacensis, 
vii. 567-578), hut it was later on added to the 
schema^ and became the subject of the liveliest con- 
troversy. The Cardinal Presidents in the general 
congregations opposed rather than favoured the 
efforts to declare this discussion urgent, hut they 
yielded eventually to the agitation headed by 
Manning and S^nestrey (Granderath, Gesch, iii. 
270). Fourteen sittings were devoted to the in- 
fallibility question in general, and sixty-four 
speeches were delivered before the closure was 
applied. Thirteen other sittings and fif^-aseven 
speeches were devoted to amendments. Finally, 
when the vote was taken (13 July 1870), of 601 
Fathers present 450 voted placet^ 88 non placet, 
and 62 placet juxta modum. Throughout the 
debate not more than three or four speakers had 
openly expressed disbelief in the doctrine itself ; 
the minority, as a rule, contested only the oppor- 
tuneness of defining it. 

Before the public session, 18 July 1870, many 
of the minority left Rome. Of the 535 Fathers 
resent only two voted non placet. The whole 
ecree de Ecclesia Christi, like its predecessor, 
consists of four chapters. Ch. i. concerns the 
Apostolic primacy of St. Peter, ch. ii. the per- 
petuity of the primacy in the Roman pontiffs, 
ch. iii. the powers and nature of the primacy, 
and ch. iv. the infallible teaching of the Holy 
See. The kernel of the doctrine thus set forth 
is expressed in the terms quoted above, in ext. 
Confessions, vol. iii. p. 842. 

Owing to the heat of summer and the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, fewer than 200 
Fathers stayed on in Rome. Some further dis- 
cussions on matters of discipline took place, hut 
the occupation of Rome by the Piedmontese troops 
occurred soon afterwards, and on 20 Oct. 1870, Pope 
Pius IX. formally prorogued the assembly. 

Severe criticisms have been directed by many Old Catholic 
and other writers (cf. e.g, Littledale, art. * Vatican Council,' in 
EBr^) against the procedure followed in the Vatican Council, 
more especially with regard to the infallibility definition. It 
has been urged that the minority were coerced into a simulated 
acceptance of the decrees, that the assembly was not repre- 
sentative, that the majority was largely' formed of Italian, 
missionary, or titular bishops, who came without mandate 
from any appreciable body of the faithful,! that free discussion 

! It has been pointed out, for example, that Mgr. Darboy 
(inopportunist). Archbishop of Paris, represented 2,000,000 


was not permitted, etc. There is no doubt foundation for some 
of these objections, but the facts remain that, ouing to th? 
facility of locomotion, the assemble was not less, but immensely 
more, ret>rps<^^''t'tt've of the Catholic episcopate than any of its 
predectssor-s , rl'i-w the vast majority were whole-hearted in 
favour of the definition ; that in no Council of the Church has 
It ever been the custom to attach weight to the suffrages of the 
bishops in proportion to the population of the dioceses they 
represented ; that the greater part of the opposition, whether 
sincerely or not, had from the beginning styled itself * in 
cup''r<-im’«t,’ "ot anti-infallibihst, and so forth. No special 
p' 1 g c..-; C -g -e the fact that the subsequent action of the 
faithful at large has as completely justified the Fathers of 
the Vatican as the subsequent action of the faithful justified 
the Fathers of Nicsea or Chalcedon. If the mopportunist 
bishops made their submission, as they all did without excep- 
tion, we may assume that either they followed the dictates of 
their conscience in so doing, or else they were convinced that 
their flocks would not support them in any act of schism. 
Whether we hold that the ultimate appeal lies to the collective 
voice of the bishops or to the sense of the great body of the 
faithful, the definition in either case, from the point of view 
of the Roman Church, is fully justified. The sensitiveness to 
the rights of minorities displayed by the critics of the Council 
is, after all, a thing of modern grovN-th. Any alleged high- 
handedness or irregularity of procedure at the Vatican could 
probably be paralleled many times over in the history of earlier 
Councils. No view of the Divine constitution of the Church 
has ever regarded the assistance of the Holy Spirit as promised 
only to the learned few in any episcopal assembly, while the 
plea that the minority had not been able to make their objec- 
tions heard, after all the discussions on the spot, and after the 
sensation caused, long months before, by the writings of 
Dollmger, Dupanloup, and others, cannot be treated seriously. 

4. Councils other than Ecumenical. — Upon the 
lenary Councils, provincial Councils, and diocesan 
ynods of this period, little need he^ said. ^ Al- 
though elaborate disciplinary regulations aiming 
at the correction of abuses among both clergy and 
people were passed in such Councils as those of 
Mainz (1451), Sens, or, more correctly, Paris (1528), 
Cologne (1536 and 1549), and Augsburg (1548), still 
the political disturbances of the times, and the 
moral anarchy Avliich almost necessarily follows 
in the wake of a fundamental change in religion, 
stood in the way of any lasting improvement. It 
was to the Council of Trent that men’s eyes were 
turned (not altogether in vain) to inaugurate a new 
era, and the annual diocesan Synods and triennial 

K rovincial Councils, which in many places {e.g. at 
lilan under St. Charles Borromeo) were convoked 
in strict obedience to the Tridentine decrees (sess. 
xxiv. de Reform, cap. 2), undoubtedly helped 
greatly to turn the Council’s measures of reform 
to practical account. But under Pope Sixtus V. 
the important Papal constitution tmmensa (22 
June 1589) profoundly modified the conditions 
which affected the legislation of these provincial 
Synods. It was now required that the decrees of 
provincial (though not diocesan) Synods must be 
submitted to a Roman Congregation, and could 
be promulgated only after correction, and subject 
to the modifications, or even the additions, of the 
congregation in question. This measure, which 
was made the ground of animated protest at the 
Vatican Councu (see Granderath, ii. 179 fi*. ), has 
greatly furthered the centralizing tendencies at 
work in the Church of Rome during the last three 
centuries, but it has also much diminished the 
importance of provincial synods, now practically 
deprived of their independence. The same cause 
was probably not without its effect in bringing 
about the almost entire neglect of such Councils 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. In compara- 
tively modern times — possibly as a result of the 
religious reaction Avhich followed upon the French 
Revolution — a renewed energy began to make itself 
felt in convoking these assemblies. In France, for 
example, in the year 1849 Provincial Councils were 
people, while 65 bishops came from the States of the Church 
with a population of less than 1,000,000. But statistics of 
this kind are plainly most fallacious. The 2,000,000 of the 
diocese of Paris include the hordes of the Commune who twelve 
months later became masters of the city, imprisoned the Arch- 
bishop, and condemned him to death. It would be as reasonable 
to argue that Manning represented the six millions of JLondon 
and the adjacent counties comprised in his diocese. 
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held at Paris, Rheims, Tours, and Avignon ; and 
in 1850 at AIM, Lyons, Kouen, Bordeaux, Sens, 
Aix, Toulouse, and Bourges. In Central Europe 
there were provincial Councils at Vienna (1858), 
Gran (1858), Cologne (1860), Prague (1860), Kalocsa 
(1863), etc. In the United States six bishops 
assisted at the first Provincial Council of Balti- 
more (1829), but at the first Plenary Council, 
which met at Baltimore in 1852, the presence of 
six archbishops and twenty-six bishops marked 
the developments of Roman Catholicism in the 
New World. In England four Provincial Councils 
have been held since the restoration of the hierarchy, 
viz. in 1852, 1853, 1859, and 1873. 

Historically speaking, apart from the Vatican 
Council, interest during the last three hundred 
years has centred chiefly in conventions of a rather 
unorthodox character. Such, for example, was 
the Gallican Assembly of the clergy summoned 
by Louis XIV. (1681-1682), which drew up the 
famous four Gallican Articles: (1) denying any 
jurisdiction of the Pope over the royal authority 
in temporal matters ; (2) declaring the Pope^ to 
be inferior to a General Council ; (3) limiting 
the exercise of the Papal prerogative by the 
Conciliary decrees and by the customs of the Gal- 
lican Church ; and (4) affirming that the Pope’s 
definitions, even in matters of faith, become irre- 
formable only when confirmed by the consent 
of the whole Church, Louis XIV. imposed the 
teaching of these Articles upon the clergy through- 
out his dominions ; but, in the face of uncompro- 
mising Papal opposition, he eventually withdrew 
them in 1693, 

Very similar was the spirit which, growing cut 
of the * Febronianism,’ or ‘ Josephism,’ current in 
Germany in the 18th cent., manifested itself at 
the so-called Synod of Pistoia (1786). The Synod 
was convened by Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia- 
Prato, at the instigation of Ludolph, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany ; and it passed a long array of decrees 
on points of canon law, ceremonial, the rights of 
the secular authority in religious matters, etc. 
— all very Gallican and Jansenistic in spirit, 
Pius VI., in the bull Auctorem jid&i (1794), con- 
demned 85 propositions of the Synod of Pistoia; 
and Ricci, in 1799, and again in 1803, made humble 
submission to the censure thus passed. 


LiTEKATUiEtB. — ^i. Gb^teral . — Most of the great collections of 
the Councils, e.g. those of Mansi, Hardouin, Labbe and Cossart, 
etc., have already been mentioned. It may be noticed, as the 
contrary has been implied in a printed advertisement emanating 
from the publisher himself, that at the date of writing (Oct. 
1910), the volume of indexes long ago promised as vol. xxxvi. in 
the facsimile repnnt of Mansi has not yet appeared. On the 
Canon Law of Councils, see Wernz, J'ijus Decrttalium^ Rome, 
1906, li. 22, 720 fif.; P. Hinschius, System des kathol. Ktrchen- 
rechts. Berlin, 1869, lii 333 ff. Upon the relations between Pope 
and Council, see J. Xurmel, Hist, de l<xtheol, positive du Comxile 
de Trente au Concile du Vatican, Paris, 1904, pp. 300-405. 

ii. Fifteenth century C70£rjvc7Ji5.— Hefele-Hergenrdther, 

Concilienyesch., Freiburg im B. 1887-1890, vii. viii. ix. ; Haller, 
and others, ConciL Basiliense, Studien und Quellen, vols. i.-v., 
Basel 1896-1904 ; H. Finke, Acta ConciZ. Constanc., Munster, 
1896 (onlv one volume published); H. v. d. Hardt, Magnum 
oscum. Constant. Cmicilium, 6 vola., Frankfort and Leipag, 
1697-1700; Monumenta Condi. General. Scec. Xk., published 
by the Vienna Academy, 3 vols., Vienna, 1857-1896 ; J. 
Fapsttum und Kirchenre/orm, vol. i., Berlin, 1903; F. F. 
Bliemetxrieder, Das Generalkonzil im grossen abendland. 
Schisma, Paderborn, 1904 ; L. Pastor, Gesch. der Papste, vols. 
i. and u.^, Freiburg, 1904; M. Creighton, Htstory of the 
Papacy fTom the Great Schism, London, 1897; H* 

Finke, Forsch. u. Quellen z. Gesch. d. Konst, honzi^, Pader- 
born 1889; L. Salembier, Le grand schisme d^Occident^, 
Baris, 1900 (Eng. tr. 1908); N. Valois, La France et gr. 
schisme d^Ocoid., 4 vols., Paris, 1896-1902; V Vannutelli, U 
Condlio di Firenze, Florence, 1899 ; J. H. Wylie, Council of 
Constance to the Death of John Hus, London, ^00. 

iii. Council of Trent.— F. Baguenaultde Puchesse, Hxst. 
du Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1870 [still the best general view m 
small compass] ; A. Theiner, Acta Genuina Cone. Pnd., 2 vols., 
Zagrabi®, 1874 ; Cone. Trid. Dianorum, Actorum Epi^tu- 
larum. Tractatuum nova collectio, vol. i., ed. S. Merkle, r fei- 
burg, 1901; vol. iv., ed. S. Ehses, Freiburg, 1904 (two other 
volumes of this great work, which appears under the auspices 


of the Gorres Gesellschaft, are announced to be in the press ; 
ten or twelve volumes are contemplated) ; J. L-e Plat, Monu- 
mentorum ad Hist. Cone. 'Trid. spectantmm Collectio, 7 vois., 
Louvain, 1781-1787; I. v. Dollinger, (Jngedruckte Benckte u. 
Tagebucher z. Gesch. d. Con. v. Tr., 2 vols., Xordlingen, 1S76; 
A. V. Druffel-Brandi, Monumenta Tridentina, 4 vols., Munich, 
1885-1897 ; J. Susta, Die rom. Cune und das Con. v. Tr. ujiter 
PitLSlV , 2 vols., Vienna, 1904-1909; T- v. Sicjsel, 2:ur Gesch. 
des Concils v. Tr., Vienna, 1872 ; L. Maynier, Etude hxstor. sur 
le Cone, de Trente, Pans, 1874 ; O. Braunsbersrer, Beati P. 
Canisii Epistulce et Acta, vol. iii., Freib,..rg, iJux, L. Pastor, 
Gesch. der Papste, vol. v., Freiburg, 1909. The two standard 
histories are, of course, Sforaa-PaUavicino, Istoria del Cojic. 
di Trento, Rome, 1652 (3 vols., written, with access to the 
archives, from the official and IJltrainontane standpoint) ; and 
‘ Pietro Soave Polano ’ (Fra Paolo Sarpi), Hist, del Cone. 
Trid.^, Venice, 1629 (conspicuously anti-Papal in tone, and 
often distorting facts in the interest of the writer’s prejudices). 
J. A. Froude’s Lectures on the Council of Trent, London, 1896, 
treats only of the first period of the Council, and is written 
without any reference to the abundant new material published 
within the last fifty years. The Canons and Decrees of the 
Coundl of Trent have been translated into English by J. 
Waterworth, London, 1848. 

iv. The Vatican council. — The Acta and Decreta of the 
Vatican Council, with a very large nuinber of documents bearing 
upon the preliminaries of the Council and the discussions 
which it gave rise, have been printed in vol. vii. of the Collectio 
Lacensia, Freiburg, 1890. The chief Histories are those of JE, 
Cecconi, Storia del Cone. Ecum. Vaticano, 3 vols., Rome, 1872- 
1879 : J- Friedrich, Gesch. d. Vat. Kofncils, 3 vols., Bonn, 1877- 
1887 (this is written from the Old Catholic standpoint); T. 
Granderath, Gesch. d. Vat. Konzils, 3 vols., Freiburg, 1903-1906 
(in the preparation of this work the author was afforded every 
facility by the Roman authorities, and it may be regarded as 
in some sense the official history ; a French tr. is in course 
of publication) , H. E. Manning, The True Story ^ the Vatican 
Coundl, London, 1877 , cf. also E. Ollivicr, VEglise et V^tat 
au CondU du Vatican, 2 vols.. Pans, 1879 ; ‘Quirinus' 
(I. v- Dollmger), Romische Brief e, Munich, 1870 (a collection of 
critical and denunciatory letters w hich appeared in the All- 
gemeine Zextung : there is an Elng. tr., London, 1870). 

v. Other councils. — The pnncipal collection is Acta et 

Decreta Sacrorum Condliorum recentiorum, 7 vols., Freiburg, 
1869-1890, but the proceedings of many of the provincial and 
other Synods, e.g. those of Baltimore, Westminster, and May- 
nooth, are published s^arately. A very famous local collec- 
tion IS also the Acta Ecclesice Mcdiolanensis, 2 vols., Milan, 
1599. Herbert Thurston. 


COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS.— According 
bo the doctrine of the Catholic Church, ‘ precepts ’ 
are commands laid upon every Christian, obedience 
to which cannot be avoided without risking the loss 
of eternal salvation (‘quae sunt necessaria ad con- 
sequendum finem aetemae beatitudinis,’ Thomas 
Aquinas, Sumvia, II. i. qu. cviii. art. 4). ‘ Counsels ’ 

or ‘ counsels of perfection ’ are suggestions of very 
virtuous ways of living, by the following out of 
which a man may arrive more quickly and better 
at eternal life (‘per quae melius et expeditius 
potest homo consequi finem praedictum/ ib,), hut 
which he may yet refuse without incurring blame 
or imperilling the salvation of his soul ( ‘ consilium 
autem in optione ponitur ejus cui datur,’ ib.). 
The ‘precepts’ are the new law of the gospel. 

‘ Counsels ’ are something added to that law. 

This formal doctrine is simply a statement of 
the judgment formed hy the Church on Christian 
living — a reasonable account of certain plain phe- 
nomena which came within the view of all ob- 
servers. It was obvious from the verv earliest 
times that some men renounced more of the world’s 
goods, honours, and pleasures than others did ; 
accomplishing, as it seemed, a more complete 
dedication of their mental and bodily powers to 
the Lord. These were naturally thought of as 
living a fuller and higher kind of spiritual life. 
The judgment was in. accord with that of St. Paul 
(1 Co where the virgin state is reckoned 

superior to the married, although he that marries 
has not sinned. 

The distinction between a higher and lower Christian life meete 
us in Hermas (eav n kyaBov rroiiq<Tps MKro^ rris iyrokijf tov Beov, 
<reavTc3 irnpiiroL-rjcnn Soiay irepiotroTepay Kal eon eySc^Srepos T^pa 

t< 3 flew oH V. S. 3, cf. Hand. iv. 4. 2]) ;.m Ter- 

tulUan in greater detail (ad Uxor. i. 3. ii. 1, adv. Marc. i. 29, ^ 
Monog. i., de Pudic. 16) ; in Cyprian, who repeats almost the 
words of his ‘ master ’(* nec hoc jubet Dominus aed hortatur ; 
nee lugum necessitatis imponit, quando maneat voluntatis 
arbitrium liberum . . - carnis desideria castrantes majons 
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gmtiae praeminm in coelestibus obtinetia ' \de Habit. Virg. 23]) ; 
in Orig-en, where a new idea is introduced and a new passage of 
Scripture referred bo (‘ Donee quis hoc facit tantum quod debet, 
id eat ea quae praeceptasunt, inutilis servus est ; si autem addaa 
aliquid praeceptis, tunc jam non inutilis servus eris ’ [ad Horn. 
iii- 3 ]) ; in the pseudo-Clementine Epistles to Virgins^ where 
there is a repetition of Herraas’ teaching (Ep. ad Vvrg. 1. 4) ; and 
in Methodius, who teaches, as Tertullian does, the lawfulness of 
marriage, but the superior sanctity of the virgin state (Conviv. 
iii. 13, 14). 

The rise of Monasticism gave a new importance 
to the distinction between a higher and lower 
Christian life. Hitherto the contrast between the 
most obviously ascetic and the most naturally 
human kinds of life had been plain but less strik- 
ing, less clamorous for reasoned expression, than it 
was when the whole Church became aware of the 
supreme self-denial of St. Anthony and his fol- 
lowers. The drift of crowds of nominal Christians 
into the Church, which followed the conversion of 
Constantine, tending, as it did, towards a relaxa- 
tion of the earlier strictness and a lowering of the 
general standard of Christian living, still further 
emphasized the distinction, and made the formu- 
lating of a theory of Christian life which would 
cover all the observed facts an absolute necessity. 
It is noticeable that the early monks themselves 
neither elaborated nor seemed conscious of the 
theory that their lives were the following out of 
counsels of a higher way and transcended the 
obedience to the commands obligatory on all 
Christians, It was St. Ambrose who explained 
their position for them, and formulated more 
clearly than any of his predecessors the doctrine 
of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts ’ : 

* Officium autem omne aut medium aut perfectum eat, quod 
aeque Scriptiirarum auctoritate probare possumus. Habemus 
etenim in Evangelio dixisse Dominum : Si vis m vitam aeternam 
venire, serva mandata. Dixit ille . quae?* etc., following Mt 
1917 adding ‘ Haec sunt media officia, quibus ahquid deest. 
Denique dicit illi adolescens : Omnia haec custodivi/ etc., fol- 
lowing 21, adding, ‘Hoc est igitur perfectum officium* {de 
OJlc. Min. I. xi.). Here for the first time in this connexion the 
passage which afterwards became a standard proof of the 
doctrine is tpioted from St. Matthew (see also, for St. Ambrose's 
statement of the doctrine, de Vtd. xii.). The use of the expres- 
sions * medium * and * perfectum officium ’ suggests that St. 
Ambrose felt the influence of Stoic philosophy. St- Augustine, 
in his Enchiridion (121) and elsevhere, and St. Jerom« {adv. 
J ovin. i. 12), teach as St. Ambrose does. 

So far the doctrine of the distinction oetween 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ appears to have been 
quite a natural and probably an inevitable ex- 
planation of observed fact. The way of Christ 
a way of renunciation. It is thus that He 
Himself sets it forth when He demands absolute 
poverty (Mt IQ^’^'O and recognizes virginity per- 
sisted in for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake (v.^^). 
It was obvious that some Christians accomplished a 
more complete renunciation than others. Yet the 
general conscience of the Church refused to count 
blameworthy those who renounced less. It fol- 
lowed that the life of more perfect renunciation 
was a higher kind of life voluntarily entered upon 
by those who were ambitious of perfection. It is 
probable that the doctrine thus enunciated by St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine was wholesome for 
the Church. There was continually set before 
men a very lofty kind of life, and this was recog- 
nized as worthy of peculiar praise on earth and as 
inheriting a ^eat reward in heaven. 

The doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts ’ was 
worked out by the Schoolmen, and made to serve a 
purpose which was not conducive to spiritual life 
in the Church. As the power of the Church to 
remit the temporal and purgatorial punishments 
of sin came to be more and more insisted on, the 
need was felt of a theory which should justify the 
power claimed and ultimately make less hopelessly 
unintelligible the distribution of indulgences. The 
existence of a treasury of merits (‘thesaurus 
meritorum’ [Ps.-Clem. vi. ; Uniffenitus Dsi FiliuSy 
1343]) was supposed ; and it was placed at the 


disposal of the head of the Church for distribution. 
This treasury was filled ^vitll the infinite merits 
of Christ and the superfluous merits of those who, 
by following the counsels of perfection, had done 
more than was required {opera super erogationi^) 
for their own salvation. (‘In operibus poenitentiae 
supererogaverunt ad mensuram debitorum suorum, 
et multi etiam mbulationes injustas sustinuerunt 
patienter, per quas multitudo poenarum poterat 
expiari si eis deberetur,’ Thomas Aq. Surwma^ suppl. 
qu. XXV. art. 1). In the end the conscience of the 
Church was shocked, and the Reformation precipi- 
tated, by the shameless sale of these indulgences. 
Luther and his fellow-Reformers, in attacking the 
traffic, traced it back first to the theory of a 
‘treasury of merits’ and then to the doctrine of 
‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ (Luther, Werlce^ Er- 
langen edition, 1826-^7, lx. 256, v. 216, iv. 451; 
Articuli Smalcaldicif iii. 3, 39).^ It is plain, 
however, that, although the existence of the 
‘ treasury of merits ’ was logically deducihle from 
the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘precepts,’ the de- 
duction need never have been made. ^ The School- 
men might have stopped short of it ; probably 
would never have thought of making it but for 
the necessity of completing and strengthening the 
doctrine of the remission of penalties. Also the 
Reformers might have recognized as justifiable 
and inevitable the original distinction between 
counsels of perfection and obligatory precepts. 
Their position probably would have been stronger 
if they had. 

In another way also the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ 
and ‘ precepts,’ as elaborated by the Schoolmen, 
militated against spirituality, viz. by lowering the 
general tone of the Christian life. The harder 
sayings of our Lord, especially those in the Sermon 
on the Mount, came to be reckoned as ‘ counsels,’ 
and so removed from the life ideals of ordinary men. 
Thus among the ‘ counsels,’ ordinarily reckoned as 
twelve, are to be found : loving our enemies, giving 
alms not only from our superfluity, not swearing 
without necessity, and so on (see H. Lammer, Die 
vortrident. hath. Theol.y Berl. 1858, p. 171 ffi). It is 
inevitable that at periods of low spiritual vitality 
there will be a tendency to transfer into the cata- 
logue of counsels of perfection duties which make 
very high demands on devotion, in communities 
where the Catholic doctrine is fully accepted. This 
constitutes a serious danger and a real objection to 
the doctrine. 

The Protestant theologians denied that there 
was any choice given to man between a higher and 
a lower kind of Christian life. The fundamental 
command to love the Lord with all the heart was 
binding upon all, and, as there was no possibility 
of doing more than this, so every failure to attTain 
to the fullness of such love was sin (Luther, xiv. 
35). Cases like that of the young man in the 
Gospel who was bidden to sell all and follow 
Christ (Mt 19^^®^-) were met by the assumption that 
the command in such cases was to an individual, 
absolutely binding on that individual under pain 
of the sin of definite and deliberate disobedience ; 
but, having nothing to do, either as a suggestion of 
higher perfection or as an example of eminent 
virtue, with those to whom such a personal com- 
mand was not given. This was Wyclif ’s position 
(‘omne consilium Christi obligat quemeunque ipso 
consultum ’). It ignored the distinction (made, 
however, only in Mt., not in the parallel passages) 
between ‘if thou wilt enter into life’ and ‘ if tliou 
wilt be perfect.’ This theory that a ‘counsel’ was 
simply a precept given to an individual — according 
to Wyclif only to an ‘heroic’ individual — was modi- 
fied by the later Reformers ; and ‘ counsels ’ came 
to be considered as means suggested to certain 
individuals whereby they might fulfil the com 
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mandments of which the ‘ counsels ’ seemed to be 
refinements. Sometimes for these particular indi- 
viduals the * counsel ’ was the only means by which 
the original commandment could be fulfillea at all. 
Luther, opxDOsing Eck, says that * counsels ’ are not 
* supra ’ but ‘ infra praecepta ’ ; because they are 
only means of conveniently fulfilling command- 
ments. Thus virginity is not a counsel to be 
adopted at will or refused. It is a means, perhaps 
for some the only means, of fulfilling the law of 
chastity. To such individuals it is evident tliat 
to refrain from marriage is a precept, absolutely 
obligatory. To the others it is not a counsel of 
perfection, since, being able in the married^ state 
to observe the law of chastity, there is nothing to 
be gained by renouncing marriage (Luther, de Votis 
Monasticis^ viii. 583, 30 ft*.). 

The result of the Protestant theory is a reversal 
of the previous judgment of the Christian conscience 
about those who follow the evangelic ‘counsels.* 
A life of virginity or of voluntary poverty ought 
no longer to be considered a very eminent kind of 
devotion. It is a confession of weakness, an 
absolutely less perfect way of following Christ 
than that of the ordinary citizen of the world. 
In comparison with the old Catholic judgment that 
the way of greater renunciation is ^ the way of 
nobler devotion, the Protestant view appears 
strained, and is not in accordance with the voice 
of the general conscience. It is not possible to 
alter the judgment of the coniiuon man’s conscience 
so as to bring it into line with the deductions 
which theological thinkers make from the positions 
forced upon them by their polemics. In spite of 
their theory, Protestants still continue to regard 
as peculiarly admirable the lives of those who have 
sacrificed wealth, honour, or bodily desire for the 
sake of Christ (for full discussion of this fact see 
Append. III. of J. O. Hannay’s Spirit and Origin of 
Christian Monasticism, 1903). It is, however, to be 
observed that the Protestant theologian’s denial 
of special honour to lives of complete I’enunciation 
has had a certain effect. Protestantisni is less 
rich than Catholicism in examples of heroic Chris- 
tianity. The general tendency of Protestantism 
has been to raise to a high level the common 
Christian life and to develop certain virtues of a 
kind suitable to the lives of citizens. It has not 
made for, and, except in comparatively rare ir* 
stances, has not achieved, the production of rmique 
saints, like, for example, St. Francis of Assisi, 
whose devotion lays hold upon the popular im- 
agination. This failure must be attributed to the 
denial of the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and * precepts,’ 
and the consequent unwillingness of Protestant 
teachers to hold up for admiration lives which must 
always be rare, and are never imitable except by 
those who realize the peculiar glory of very great 
kinds of renunciation. 

Further, it has happened that certain evangelic 
sayings, regarded by the Schoolmen as counsels of 
perfection, have, in times of high religious vitality, 
laid hold of the consciences of earnest Protestants 
and compelled obedience. Thus, during the 17th 
cent, in England, our Lord’s teaching about the 
non-resistance of evil fascinated the early Quakers. 
In a Catholic community their kind of life would 
have been recognized as a following of a counsel of 
perfection, and they might very well have become 
an Order within the Church. The refusal of 
Protestants to recognize the distinction between 
‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts ’ had a double effect. It 
forced the Quakers, who in this matter thought 
as Protestants, to defend their literal obedience 
to the commands of Christ as the only way of 
following Christ. It obliged those Christians whose 
consciences did not forbid them to use force in 
self -protection or in the interests of society, to 


condemn the position of the Quakers as fantastic, 
exaggerated, and definitely wrong. The same sort 
of thing happened in Germany and Flanders at the 
time of the Anabaptist protest against the posses- 
sion of private property ; and less strikingly in 
other similar cases (see J. O. Hannay, op. cit. 
ch. i.). The greater and more fully organized 
Protestant Churches have thus been deprived of 
the services of many very enthusiastic men and 
women who might have been most valuable in 
deepening the spirituality of the general life ; and 
the teachers of these Churches have been obliged 
to read glosses into certain passages of Scripture, 
notably certain passages of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in such a way as to obscure their plain 
meaning and weaken their original force. 

It appears, therefore, that in formulating the 
doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts ’ the Catholic 
Church did no more than endorse and give scientific 
expression to the natural and obvious judgment of 
conscience which recognized in the life of great 
renunciation a peculiarly high kind of life ; that 
by formulating the doctrine the Church ran the 
risk of deductions being made from it which would 
in the end outrage, and actually have outraged, 
the consciences of sincere believers ; and the further 
risk of the list of ‘counsels’ being enlarged and 
that of ‘precepts’ diminished, until the common 
man’s standard of life was seriously lowered. It 
appears also that Protestant theologians, in refusing 
to endorse the natural judgments of conscience, 
have not succeeded, in fact, in preventing such 
judgments being made by their followers, but have 
deprived Protestants of an incentive to a lofty 
kind of life; and have risked, and actually suftered, 
the loss to organized Protestant Churches of souls 
who have felt the need of heroic self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ. 

Litbratuiik. — ^Work* cited in text, and J. Schwane, De operi- 
btis supererogatoriis et consiliis JEvangelicis, Miinst. 1868 ; K. 
Thieme, art. *Consilia Evangelica,* in PRB^, vol. iv. ; R. 
Rothe, Theol. JSthik^, Wittenberg:, 1869-70, vol. iii. ; Newman 
Smyth, Christian Ethics^, Edin. 1893; L. G. Smith, The 
Characteristics of Christian Morality, London, 1875. 

James O. Hannay. 

COURAGE. — Courage has figured as one of the 

E rominent virtues in every ethical system. Yet it 
as from early times given trouble to scientific 
moralists, because it seems at first sight compatible 
with an utterly worthless or vicious character. 
This is, however, only the case where it is identi- 
fied with fearlessness {q.v.). Absence of fear in 
physical danger may be the result of temperament 
and so contain no moral element at all, while a 
certain dread of moral evil is not exclusive of 
courage as usually understood. Thus the Greek 
philosophers discerned that, to gain an accurate 
notion of courage, it was necessary to define things 
worthy or unworthy of fear. 

In some of Plato’s Dialogues, notably the Laches 
and the Protagoras, we are made to see the difficulty 
of finding a place for courage in any system which 
recognizes the paramount position of wisdom or 
knowledge in moral life, since not only do brute 
beasts show spirit and endurance in combat, but 
the conduct of men in vigorous military efforts 
loses the merit of courage if prudence suggests that 
the forces are adequate to the occasion. In the 
Republic, however (bk. iv. 429 f.}, Plato distinctly 
lays down the principle that the Guardians of the 
City (in whom the virtue of courage principally 
resides) must acquire that quality by a sound 
training in the nature of things to be feared and 
of things not to be feared. 

Aristotle, in bk. iii. of the Nic. Ethics, submits 
the whole subject to a searching analysis. Accord- 
ing to his principle of the Mean, courage lies be 
tween rashness on the one hand and cowardice on 
the other. As fear, the foreboding of evil, is not 
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altogether to be disparaged, Aristotle, like Plato, 
has to distinguish legitimate from illegitimate fears, 
and finds that coinage exists where danger is 
despised from a noble motive — from preference of 
that which is most honourable. He subsequently 
distinguishes real courage from five spurious forms : 
(1) that which is induced by respect for authority, 
or for opinion ; (2) that which comes from know- 
ledge that the danger apprehended is not real ; 
(3) courage arising solely from emotion — anger or 
vengeance — which man shares with some animals ; 
f4) the courage of a hopeful temperament ; (5) the 
courage of ignorance which cannot recognize dan- 
ger. It may, perhaps, be said that this distinction 
between genuine and spurious courage corresponds 
for the most part to the modern distinction between 
moral courage and that which is purely physical. 

Although Aristotle in his general treatment of 
courage seems somewhat nearer to the modern 
ideas than Plato, in one respect Plato would seem 
to us more satisfactory ; he includes in courage 
the power and will to lesist evil generally, or to 
bear calamity without, flinching ; whereas Aristotle 
would restrict the term to its primary military 
significance, regarding other meanings as deriva- 
tive or metaphorical. Certainly it seems illogical 
to refuse the epithet of ‘ courageous * to a man 
who is not alarmed but stands to his duty in a 
shipwreck or an earthquake, while allowing it to 
one who behaves in like manner during the attack 
on a city. 

Courage thus held its place with the three 
other virtues — wisdom, justice, temperance — ^in the 
system of Greece and Rome. These * cardinal ’ 
virtues were combined with the three Christian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity, to form the 
seven virtues inculcated in the Christian morality 
of the Middle Ages, Yet in the new atmosphere, 
courage — or fortitude, as it is commonly called in 
this connexion — underwent some transmutation. 
St. Ambrose — who derived his ethical system from 
the Greeks via Cicero, and passed it on to St. 
Augustine, and through him to the Western 
world — would make fortitude include boldness in 
withstanding temptations to sin. To a certain 
extent, he agrees here with Plato. But he also 
dwells much on heroic endurance of physical suffer- 
ing as shown by the Christian martyrs. It would 
seem probable that the martyr-cult must have 
tended in the direction of emphasizing the passive 
side of courage or fortitude, by which it is 
assimilated to patience or resignation. 

The Christian idea of fortitude is expressed in 
many admirable works of mediaeval art. Many 
readers will recall Ruskin’s remarks on the Forti- 
tude of Botticelli {Mornings in Florence^ iii.) : 

‘Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may be, for any that are 
coming. Worn, somewhat ; and not a little weary, instead of 
standing ready for all comers, she is sitting, apparently in 
reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and idly— nay, I think, 
even nervously, about the hilt of her sword . . . and yet, how 
swiftly and gladly \yill they close on it, when the far-ofiE trumpet 
blows, which she will hear through all her reverie.* 

It may be noticed that by mediaeval Christian 
moralists fortitude is regarded as the corrective 
of accidie, {g.v.), the sin of gloom and inaction. It 
seems thus to contain necessarily an element of 
cheerfulness, a resolution to live in an atmosphere 
of hope. 

Perhaps there are few virtues that have varied 
rnore than courage in their manifestations among 
different peoples and at different times. There is 
always an festhetic as well as a purely moral 
element in the conception of courage, and human 
notions vary even more about the beautiful than 
about the good. Thus, during the age of chivalry 
in the West, the maturer civilization of the East 
looked on the aggressive, unreasoning courage of 
blie Crusaders as crude and barbarous, while the 


knightly spirit of the Franks despised Eastern 
subtlety as mean and cowardly. Non-military 
times call for the exercise of patience more thar 
for that of intrepidity, — though both are essential 
to the well-being of any people, — and there is 
occasionally cause for fear lest a comparative con- 
tempt for merely physical courage, or ‘ spirit,’ may 
bring about general slackness of effort. On the 
whole, however, the actively combative powers 
are likely to retain their importance in popular 
esteem. 

There is one kind of courage which seems especi- 
ally to belong to a highly civilized society — intel- 
lectual courage. By this is to be understood the 
power and detei*mination to follow loyally and 
reasonably one’s own beliefs and principles, irre- 
spective not only of the disapproval of neighbours, 
but also of painful disturbance in one’s own mind. 
The abandonment of an intellectual position, which 
has been reached by honest effort, for fear of the 
further efforts which may be required to recon- 
stitute one’s theories in the light of new know- 
ledge, is a cowardly proceeding, and ought tc 
receive more reprobation than it commonly incurs. 

Of cowardice {ignavia) as the opposite of courage, 
little need be said. It is commonly due to consti- 
tutional timidity not checked by habits of self- 
control, or to a selfish propensity to exaggerate 
the importance of personal dangers and risks ; or, 
again, to a want of appreciation of ideals worthy 
of risk on the part of those who desire to attain 
them. 

Literature. — Plato, Laches, Protagora.s, Republic, Laws, etc. ; 
Aristotle, iVic. Eilu\ H. Sidg-wick, Hist, of Ethics, London, 
1SS6; R Thamin, .St. Aynhroise et la niot ale cht Hleruie, Pans, 
1S95; Ambrose, de Officiis Mtnistrorwtn ; F. Pagfet, The Spmt 
of DiscypUne^, London, 1894 (introductory article on ‘ Accidie ’) ; 
A. Neander, Church History^, London, 1841, vol. vin.; also 
most ethical treatises. ALICE GARDNER. 

COURTESY.— See Civiuty. 

COUVADE.— See Birth. 

COVENANT. — I. Introduction. — A covenant 
is a bond or agreement entered into between two 
persons or groups of persons, or between a man or 
a group of men and a god or gods. The covenant 
thus entered upon may be for a specified time, or 
for all time ; it may cover certain clearly-defined 
purposes, or it may be indefinite. The covenant 
state is usually produced, or — at a later time — 
symbolized, by artificial means : eating or drink- 
ing together ; drinking, or being inoculated with, 
one another’s blood ; or by exchange of names ol 
of articles belonging to the covenanting parties. 
The relation produced by the covenant, as well a.s 
the real intention of these ritual acts, is still in 
debate. According to some writers, the covenant 
produces kinship and introduces the stranger into 
the clan which now adopts him. 

‘He who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a stranger 
but a brother, and included in the mystic circle of those who 
have a share in the life-blood that is common to all the clan ’ 
(W. B. Smith, p. 315 ; cf. Hartland, LP li. 237). 

This is regarded as the primitive purpose of the 
covenant, and, moreover, 

‘ if the individual kinsman made a blood-covenant with a 
stranger, the whole of each tribe was bound thereby,’ while 
‘ the original form of alliance . . . was always and necessarily 
between clans, not between individuals’ (Jevons, Introd, to 
Hist, of Rehgxon, 99, 142). 

The actual evidence hardly supports these views, 
nor does the covenant producing kinship appear 
among the lowest races. Generally the covenant 
is an engagement between individuals, between 
representatives, or between tribes ; but there is 
hardly ever produced kinship or blood-relation- 
ship. Hence another theory maintains that the 
covenant relationship is that of the identity of 
individuals, who are mutually inoculated by cer- 
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tain ritual actions of which the blood-covenant 
is a well-known, though probably a late, instance. 
There is produced identity of aims and interests, 
as well as mutual agreement and sympathy. 

* Each has a part of the other in his keeping, and this part 
not only assimilates each to the other by transmission of pro- 
perties, but is a pledge, deposit, and hostage. Thus identity 
of interests is secured, and the possibilit3' of mutual treachery 
or wron^ is prevented, not only by the fact that in3ur3’^ done to 
B b3’’ A is equivalent to mjury done by A to himself, but also 
by the fact that, if B is wronged, he ma3’' work vengeance by 
injuring . . . the part of A which he possesses ’ (Crawle3', 
Mystic Rose^ 237). 

Without laying too much fetres.s on the latter 
part of this theory, it is certain that the covenant- 
relationship as one of identity fits the facts better 
than as one of kinship. Yet it may be observed 
that, if the covenant produces identity of aims 
and interests, since the aims and interests of the 
individual are largely those of his kin, the cove- 
nant state will so far produce a kinship relation. 
But, as a third theory, it is maintained that the 
ritual act (eating together, transfusion of blood, 
etc. ), while it involves the parties to the covenant 
in certain duties to each other, * serves as a con- 
ductor of conditional imprecations,’ of potential 
punishments for the transgression of these duties 
(Westermarck, Moral Ideas, i. 590, ii. 20S ; art. 
Cursing and Blessing, p. 369^ below). 

Frequently the parties to a covenant take an 
oath to keep it, or execrate vengeance on each 
other if it is broken. And, as many examples 
‘show, the food, drink, blood, etc., is itself the 
oath or curse, or is the vehicle of either. Thus, 
in Madagascar, the oath-takers pray that the 
liquid may poison him who is faithless to the bond 
(Dumont d^Urville, Voy. pittoresque autour du 
monde, Paris, 1834-1835, i. 81). Or, as in Morocco, 
a compact of friendship is sealed by eating to- 
gether at the tomb of a saint, and, according to 
the phrase used, * the food will repay ’ him who 
breaks the compact (Westermarclc, i. 587 ; cf. 
below, p. 369^). 

Examples show now the working of the principle 
contained in one of these theories, now that in- 
volved in the others, but the kinship theory is 
seldom observed in the complete form which the 
theory itself presupposes. It is not impossible 
that the primitive covenant contained both the 
idea of mutual identity and that of a conditional 
curse, for the two are not mutually exclusive, as 
various examples suggest. But it should not he 
forgotten that the covenant frequently implies 
no more than faithfulness to the object of the 
covenant, without any thought of its producing 
identity of persons, of aims, or of interests, much 
less of kinship. 

2. Covenants between men, — Of all the various 
outward signs of the covenant, that to which most 
attention has been drawn is that each party to it 
drznks or is inoculated with the other^s bloody or 
that they smear each other or some sacred object 
with it. Where the parties to the covenant form 
two groups, selected individuals undergo the cere- 
mony, which usually forms an indissoluble bond 
(see Blood ; Brotherhood [artificial], and works 
cited there). Probably the idea that kinship 
means blood-relationship — a relationship which 
can be produced by the blood- covenant— is not 
primitive. More primitive is the idea that con- 
tact, eating and drinking together, exchange of 
names, garments, weapons, and the like, will pro- 
duce a close bond, whether involving identity or 
relationship, between two unrelated persons. Here 
the underlying ideas are that the whole adheres 
in the part, that whatever has been in contact 
with a person, whatever is his, is for all practical 
purposes himself ; that for another to obtain pos- 
session of it brings the o\vner under his control ; 
hence to offer it to another is in effect to offer 


oneself. Thus mutual eating, especially ”where 
the food is exchanged, or the mutual exchange 
of common possessions, makes men entirely de- 
pendent upon each other, makes their aims and 
interests the same, or produces identity or, accoid- 
ing to the first theory, kinship. Here, primi- 
tively, the act of eating or exchange is itself the 
covenant, but the food or articles exchanged are 
also seen to be vehicles of conditional oaths or 
curses verbally pronounced. At the same time, 
witnesses human or Divine may he called to the 
compact which has been made. The purposes for 
which a covenant is entered upon are, e.g., friend- 
ship and comradeship between individuals ; the 
adoption of a stranger into a kin-group ; mutual 
aid and protection — assistance in war, in revenge, 
or in some hostile purpose ; peace between tribes 
after war ; commercial purposes ; union between 
the members of a society or association, usually at 
the time of initiation into it, etc. It is obvious 
that, since a covenant brings the parties to it into 
such close affinity, their responsibilities towards 
each other are great and must be accurately ful- 
filled, while also there are produced many mutual 
privileges. 

Where a co7mnon meal is the chief feature of a 
covenant, there is the idea that what is partaken 
of in common establishes a bond of union or of 
identity, and this is still more marked where 
there is an exchange of food. It is possible that 
the covenant-meal may have been the earliest 
form of the covenant, and it should be observed 
that, quite apart from the theoretic view of the 
effects of mutual eating common among primitive 
peoples, there is a natural basis to it. For, wher- 
ever men eat and drink together, they tend to be 
friendly towards each other. But, where the 
theoretic view prevails, the eating together of un- 
related persons produces automatically the cove- 
nant-state. The stranger who eats with the Arab 
is no longer a stranger ; the two parties have 
entered upon a bond of friendship, with mutual 
obligations which are absolutely sacred. The same 
is true elsewhere, as among the Omaha Indians, 
with whom, if an enemy 

* appear in the lodge, and receive a mouthful of food or water, 
or put the pipe in his mouth ... he is bound for the time 
being b 3 " the ties of hoBpitalit 3 r ' (Dorsey, 3 RBEW, 1884, p 
271). 

In general the stranger is regarded as a source 
of potential evil. Hence to give him food identi- 
fies him with his host, and probably at the same 
time makes him liable, should he do wrong, to a 
conditional curse swallowed with the food. We 
find also covenants of mutual friendship expressed 
by eating together, especially where there has 
hitherto been hostility between the parties. Thus 
in Morocco persons who wish to he reconciled join 
hands before a holy man or at a saint’s tomb, 
usually after partaking of a common meal. This 
is the usual method of sealing a compact of friend- 
ship. If any party to the compact is guilty of a 
breach of faith, it is commonly said that * God 
and the food will repay him,’ the food being the 
vehicle of a conditional curse (Westermarck, ii. 
623-624 ; cf. Gn 26-®'®^ 3144-46 . ^he article 

Cursing and Blessing, p. 373*^). Between vil- 
lages, clans, or tribes, which have been at war, on 
the cessation of hostilities the covenant of peace is 
almost invariably marked by a common meal or a 
species of sacrament. A typical instance is found 
among the Battas, who, on making peace and 
forming unions, divide the heart of a slain animal 
into as many pieces as there are chiefs present. 
Each chief roasts his piece, holds it up, and says : 

‘ If I should ever violate my oath, I am willing to be slaugh- 
tered like the bleeding animal which lies before me, and to be 
devoured like the piece of heart I am about to eat’ (Feather- 
man, Soc, liist. of the Races of MatiJciiid, London, 1881-1891, 
li, 333). 
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Among tlie Geramese the covenant of peace 
between two villages is entered upon by the people 
of one village making a feast to which those of the 
other are invited. The chiefs drop some of their 
blood into a dish of food, and weapons are also 
dipped into it. The food is then eaten alternately. 

A similar feast is also held at the other village, 
and the covenant is complete. Here there is a 
combination (found elsewhere also) of the blood- 
covenant with the covenant-meal (Riedel, De 
shtiJc- en kroesharige rassen. The Hague, 1886, p- 
128 ; cf., for a similar instance among the Nilotic 
Negroes, Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, London, 
1902, ii. 795). 

Drinking together is another common form 
of covenant ceremony, the draught being fre- 
quently accompanied by an oath, while, as many 
examples show, the liquid partaken of is regarded 
as the oath itself, -which will harm the breaker 
of it. But there is also such a simple^ form of 
friendship covenant as that of the aborigines of 
Formosa, who put their arms round each other’s 
necks and drink simultaneously a cup of wine 
{DAnthropologie, v. [Paris, 1894] 352). Survivals 
of such a ceremony as this are well known. Nor 
is it improbable that drinking each other’s blood 
at the making of a covenant was an extension of 
such a practice, while it is a common custom 
to mingle some blood with the liquid which is 
drunk. 

As the basis of a covenant of friendship, the 
exchange of names is very frequent among savage 
tribes, the name being regarded as part of the per- 
sonality, -while the sacred nature of the act is seen 
in the fact that the name is usually not revealed, 
lest any one should do its owner harm by making 
use of it. In such a case the alliance is indis- 
soluble, and forms one of the most sacred of 
bonds. Other exchanges of personal belongings 
— garments or weapons — form the basis of cove- 
nants of friendship, and wHl make lasting friends 
of men -who have been enemies. A temporary 
exchange of wives is occasionally found as a 
means of sealing a compact, especially among 
Australian tribes, with whom also, on the occa- 
sion of making peace between tribes or certain 
other alliances, a general exchange of -wives takes 
place for the time being. By this means the 
identity or union of the two parties is assured (cf. 
Adultery, voI. i. p, 125 (5) ; cTA/xxiv. 169, 173). 

Saliva is occasionally the vehicle of the covenant 
state. Thus, among the Orango in the Bissagos 
Archipelago the ceremony for sealing a friendship 
is to spit in each other’s hands. The Masai spat 
at a man with whom they swore eternal friend- 
ship (Hinde, Last of the Ma^ai, London, 1901, p, 
47) ; and among the Somalis a stranger becomes a 
member of his host’s family by the host spitting 
in his right hand and rubbing it on the stranger’s 
forehead (Paulitschke, Ethnogr, Nordost-Afrikas, 
Berlin, 1893-1896, p. 246). 

Opposite theories of the meaning of this rite are found. 
Mutual spitting is regarded as an interchange of life, since by 
many peoples saliva is held to contain the element of life 
(Crombie, Trans. Inter. FL Cong., 1891, p. 249 ff.). Wester- 
marck, on the other hand, is of the opinion that saliva is the 
vehicle of a conditional curse, since the Masai spit copiously 
?rhcn cursing (op. eit. ii, 209). Spitting among the Masai is 
also reported to be a sign of the greatest goodwill and a compli- 
ment (Johnston, op. cit. ii. 833). 

Covenants of peace between tribes which have 
been at war are frequently sealed by a common 
meal (see above). In some cases the material of 
the covenant-meal is the flesh of a human victim^ 
Thus, the people of Vate kill one or more of their 
number and send the flesh for consumption to the 
hostile tribe with whom they desire peace (Erskine, 
J ouTyial of a Cruise among the Islands of the W. 
Pacific, London, 1853, p. 334). In other alliances the 
cannibal meal is found. Chiefs among the Bambala 


(a Bantu tribe), iu making a covenant against future 
bloodshed, partake with their followers of the flesh 
of a slave fattened for the occasion. Any chief 
who kills a slave after such a covenant must pay a 
fine to every village -which took part in the bond 
{JAI XXXV. 404, 409). This is equivalent to that 
form of the blood- covenant in which the blood of a 
slaughtered victim is drunk by all the parties to 
the compact (cf. Herod, iii. 11 ; and the case of 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, vrho drank 
the blood of a slave in wine). 

A pleasanter practice, and one ultimately based 
on the fact that sensuous satisfaction tends to 
goodwill, is that of smoking the calumet among 
American Indian tribes which had been at war. 
It was also done at the ratification of treaties and 
as a symbol of hospitality, and was regarded as so 
sacred that to break the covenant thus made 
would have been followed automatically by fatal 
consequences. 

Other ceremonies are used elsewhere, with the 
purpose of making a covenant of peace binding. 
In Tahiti a wreath was made of green boughs, to 
which each party contributed. Two young dogs 
w’ere exchanged, and a band of cloth was made 
together. The wreath and the cloth were then 
ofiered to the gods, and imprecations were uttered 
on those who should break the covenant (Ellis, 
Polynes, Researches, London, 1829, i. 318 ; see 
other instances in Farrer, Military Manners and 
Customs, London, 1885, p. 162 ff.). 

Where the bodies of the parties to a covenant 
are cut to obtain blood, the marks of the wounds 
serve as tokens of the covenant. Similarly the 
garments or weapons exchanged will be constant 
reminders of it. At other times a cairn is set up 
as a witness of the covenant state (cf. Gn 31“*® ; 
Frazer, in Anthrop. Essays ^presented to E. P, 
Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 131 ffi). 

In later times, and in more advanced civiliza- 
tions, the covenant becomes simply a bond or oath 
for mutual support, or for amity between men 
more or less animated by a common purpose. 
Here there is little or no idea of kinship or iden- 
tity, though some of the older ritual acts may 
survive, and the parties to such bonds recognize a 
brotherly feeling existing between themselves as a 
result of their bond and of their common purpose. 
In fact, the covenant at all times is intended to 
produce solidarity among those who are parties to 
it, though in these later covenants brotherhood is 
not actually and automatically produced. And, 
though the breaker of the covenant risks great 
dangers, these are not supposed to result auto- 
matically from the oath which he has taken, as in 
many instances from savage life. 

3 . Covenants between men and g'ods, etc. — The 
ceremonies and symbolism of covenants are even 
more important than the words of contract used, 
and, in fact, they constitute the covenant. Hence, 
in great measure, all religious ceremonial and 
worship is the expression of a covenant relation- 
ship between men and gods. For the worship paid, 
men expect the god to perform duties towards 
them, and this worship also tends to confirm that 
relationship. But there are certain ceremonies, 
especially those of a sacramental or sacrificial 
nature, in which the covenant relationship appears 
more emphatically. In all sacrifices in which the 
victim is, or represents, the god, and in which a 
sacramental meal is made of his flesh, the meal is 
the expression of a close union or a covenant 
between the god and the group of worshippers. 
This is seen in the fact that all the worshippers 
partake, while there are instances, as in HaAvaii, 
where a refusal to eat would be followed by death 
(Bastian, Der Mensch, Leipzig, 1860, iii. 152). 
But, even where the slain animal is not the god. 
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the sacrifice or the meal which follows it marks a 
desire for union with the god, and is an expression 
of a covenant alliance wdth him. In this case, as 
in covenants between men, there is a common meal 
of which the t%vo parties to the covenant partake 
— the god and the group of worshippers. In the 
OT, God is often represented as making a covenant 
'with individuals and their descendants, or 'with 
Israel (Gn 9® 15^®, ISTu 25^^, Ex 6^ 24^®'*, Dt 5^ Jer 
34^®), and the probability is that sacrifice was the 
basis of all covenant rites between God and the 
individual ox the people of Israel (cf. Ps 50®, 
Jer 34^®)- This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15®®’*) 
and with Israel at Sinai (Ex 24'*^*). In the first 
case there is no mention of a sacrificial meal, and 
in the second the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled 
on the altar and the people, thus uniting the 
covenanting parties, since the altar is the token 
of God’s presence. This rite of sprinkling image 
or altar and worshippers, or the analogous cxistom 
of the worshipper snedding his blood or sprinkling 
it on the sacra (cf. 1 K 18^), is widely spread, and 
constitutes a simple method of union with the god 
— in other words, of effecting or strengthening the 
covenant relation with him, or of reminding him 
of it. In other cases the covenant ritual consists 
in placing and lea'ving the worshipper’s hair, 
clothing, etc. , on the altar, but frequently in the 
OT the sacrificial meal may be regarded as the 
basis of the covenant — the god or his worshippps 
eating together and rene’wing their union with 
each other. Hence, according to one theory, the 
meal itself unites god and men in an act of com- 
munion (W. B. Smith, p. 271) ,* or, according to 
another view, the food is here again the vehicle of 
conditional curses mutually transferred to god and 
worshipper (Westermarck, op, cit, ii. 623 ff.). Both 
purposes may, however, be served by the sacrificial 
meal. It is certainly the case that, in the view of 
the OT writers, breaking of the covenant by the 
individual or the nation was followed by punish- 
ment (Dt Jos 711^* 23^®, Jg 22®, 2 K 

while blessing followed its being observed (Ps 
132^2). In any case, what holds true of these OT 
sacrifices is true of similar sacrifices elsewhere. 
Indeed, in some aspects the mere offering of sacri- 
fice to a god, thus propitiating him, is the token of 
an alliance with him ; hence the worshipper asks 
and expects help from the god to whom he, for 
his part, is faithful. The same is true of the vows 
made to a god by a worshipper, in which he pro- 
mises certain things, usually a sacrifice, for some 
specified help given him by the god. 

In the OT other things are found as signs of a 
Divine and human covenant, e,g, the rainbow in 
the case of Noah and his posterity (Gn 9^®), though 
here a covenant sacrifice appears also (S^®^*) ; cir- 
cumcision is the token of the covenant "with Israel 
(Gn 17^®^*), though it is to some extent a sacrificial 
rite ; and in Ex 31^* the Sabbath is to be kept for 
a perpetual covenant. For marks or cuttings on 
the body as signs of a covenant, see Badges. 

Totemism, as ‘an intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of kindred 
people on the one side and a species of natural or 
artificial objects on the other side, which objects 
are called the totems of the human group ’ (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy ^ London, 1910, iv. 1), is 
essentially a covenant relationship, since 'both 
parties have entered explicitly or implicitly into 
an alliance for mutual help and protection. This 
covenant state is generally furthered by various 
ritual acts, by which men assimilate themselves to 
their totem, these being analogous to the covenant 
rites between human beings. The group of men 
is, in effect, identified with the animal species 
which is their totem: the relation is one of 
von. IV . — lA 


identity. Similarly, in the rites used at puberty 
for obtaining an individual animal guardian oi 
manitou, and in the relative positions in 'which the 
individual and his manitcm stand to each other, 
there is the suggestion that this relation is essen- 
tially: a covenant one. Blood-letting is the most 
significant of these rites. Thus, the Mosquito 
Indians are said to have sealed their compact %vitli 
the manitou by drawing blood from difierent parts 
of their body {NE i. 740). Among the Indians of 
Honduras each youth farmed a contract with his 
nagual, by offering some of his blood to it, 
‘whereupon such friendship was contracted between them 
that, when one of them died, the other did not survive’ 
(Herrera, General Hist, of , America, 1740, iv. 138). 

The American Indian youth generally killed the 
animal which was to be his manitou, and used its 
skin as a ‘medicine-bag.’ There was thus some 
kind of blood-covenant between the youth and his 
guardian, and, as in Omaha Indian belief there 
was a bond between them so close that the man 
acquired the properties of the animal, so generally 
it was held that the youth would not survive the 
death of his nagual ; and there was a common idea 
of the identity of the two, or perhaps of an inter- 
change of life between them. 

The meal eaten by survivors at a death, and 
repeated on anniversary occasions, and of which 
the ghost is supposed to partake, has tlie intention 
of uniting the ghostly and human eaters, and of 
preserving the goodwill of the ghost by showing 
that he is not forgotten. It is thus a species of 
covenant w*ith the dead. This is still more closely 
marked in cases where the mourners eat the dead 
man himself — perhaps the origin of the funeral 
feast. Other methods of this implicit covenant 
with the dead may be looked for in such rites^ as 
that of the mourners cutting themselves, letting 
the blood drop on the grave, making offerings oi 
their hair, or anointing themselves with the fat 
or decomposed matter of the corpse. These are 
analogous to the similar rites in connexion writh 
the cult of gods (see Hartland, op. cit. ii. 277 ff. ; 
Jevons, op. cit. 41 ffi). 

Various customs in human covenants — in which, 
e.g., the parties hold an animal 'wffiich is sacrificed, 
its blood being sometimes sprinkled on a sacred 
object, or are sprinkled with sacrificial blood or 
that of an animal not apparently sacrificial — are 
probably connected with that type of covenant 
sacrifice in which the parties are a god and a group 
of men. Here, perhaps, the sacred nature of the 
sacrifice makes it an important basis of the human 
covenant, while sacrifices are frequently the vehicles 
of a curse ; or, again, the god to Avhom the sacrifice 
or the blood is offered is regarded as a third party 
to the covenant (for exam^es, see Bkotherhood 
[artificial], vol. ii. to. 859^, 870** ; Wellhausen, 
Eeste arab. Heid.'^, Berlin, 1897, p. 128 ; Lewin, 
Wild Eaces of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 228). 
In many human covenants a god is exj)ressly called 
upon as witness to the contract, as in the similar 
appeal in the case of an oath. The god is then 
expected to visit with his wrath the breaker of the 
covenant (cf. Herod, iii. 8 ; Tylor, Prim. Cult.^^, 
London, 1903, ii. 342 ; Wilson, Western Africa, 
1856, pp. 210, 392). 
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COVENANT (American).— The substitution of 
an artificial for a natural basis of subeistence bad 
the effect in America, as elsewhere, of establishing 
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the gods as the principal members of the agri- 
cultural community. On their co-operation the 
maintenance of such a community depended. To 
some extent the obligation was mutual ; for, while 
men reaped much benefit from the encouragement, 
advice, and practical assistance of the gods, they 
were beholden to men for the sustenance tendered 
through sacrifice. A definite and tacit, if un- 
wiitten, covenant thus came into being between 
gofU and men, any human breach of which was 
visited with Divine punishment. The arrangement 
was purely one of self-interest on both sides. Man 
felt the necessity of placating the only beings 
from whom he could obtain foreknowledge of 
seasonal and other changes, and, deeply sensible 
of the value of supernatural assistance, he re- 
warded it as handsomely as he could — by gifts of 
such food, drink, and clothing as in his sight 
appeared most desirable. 

Commencing this practice by an ‘understanding’ 
with the earlier tribal deities, he later extended it 
to the ‘great gods’ of the heavens and earth, 
whom from time to time he admitted into his 
pantheon. He felt that the wealth accruing from 
this co-operation with Divine beings should be 
fairly divided. This applied to the fruits of the 
earth produced under supernatural guidance, and 
to such live stock as had been raised under the 
same auspices. A step further, and we perceive 
that the logical outcome of such a policy was to 
set apart such fields and flocks as would satisfy 
the god, for his own special use — these to be 
worked and tended by (in all probability) the most 
skilful labourers. Thus, according to Gumilla 
[Orinoco lUustrado^ Madrid, 1745, vol. ii. p, 278), 
a tribe of the Guayanos, in consternation at an 
eclipse of the moon, at once commenced work 
upon a plantation for the moon-spirit, considering 
the eclipse to be a sign of his displeasure at their 
failure to supply him with a separate field of maize. 
The gods of Peru had their own herds of llamas 
and pacos, the flesh of which was largely con- 
sumed on their altars, while the wool, woven into 
cloth, was burned to provide them with ‘astral’ 
clothing, or used in the provision of raiment for 
their images and attendants. 

When mere animal sacrifice fails, either, as in 
Mexico, owing to the lack of large animals, or, 
perhaps, because of a more sanguinary popular 
tepaperament, the blood of human victims is sup- 
plied to the gods as nutriment. Thus the Mexican 

f od Huitzilopochtli lived wholly upon human sacri- 
ce, countless thousands of victims, for the most 
part members of hostile tribes, being slain annually 
upon his altar. The hunter, too, as well as the 
cultivator and herdsman, paid his debt to the 

f ods, who assisted him to track his game in 
reams. Thus^ the Nicaraguan tendered to his 
deer- and rabbit-gods clotted blood wrapped in a 
cloth, and the Otomi ofifered blood to the great 
Cloud-serpent, Mixcoatl. Dwellings, too, were 
supplied to the Divine beings. 

_ The natural conclusion of the savage in these 
circumstances is that a breach of his covenant 
with the gods brings upon him calamities of every 
description. There is much temptation on the 
part of the cultivator to withhold a portion of 
the firstfouits or other sacrifice ; and, should this 
temptation overcome him, lie becomes an easy prey 
to the malevolence of the slighted deity. The 
Peruvians believed that in such a case the offended 
god sent an evil spirit to haunt the wrongdoer, 
and that it lay in wait for him in his habitual 
resorts. His crops failed, his health gave way 
^der some terrible disease, his stock perished. 
Such were thought to be the consequences of 
huc^y or sin, in Peru ; and, in the event of a 
national calamity, every member of the com- 


munity was rigorously examined, until, the guilty 
one being discovered, restitution was forced from 
him. Throughout the two Americas the idea of 
the covenant with the gods was quite as current 
as elsewhere ; and its inevitable workings have 
been observed in the economy of nearly every 
tribe. 

LiTERATtrRE. — B. SahagTin, ffist. General d& las Cosas de 
Nueva Espafia, Mexico, 1S29-30 ; Bartolomeo de las Casas, 
Apologetica Historia^ Seville, 1554; Pedro de Arriagra, Ex- 
tirpacion, Madrid, 1620 ; Villa-Gomea, Carta Pastoral contra 
los Idolatrios, Lima, 1649. LEWIS SpENCE. 

COVENANTERS.— The subscribers of the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant rejected the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, and vigorously opposed the absolutism which 
crushed the liberties of the people. In the days of 
James vi., before the Covenants, the conflict was 
begun. George Buchanan in 1579 published his 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, in which he taught 
that kings are chosen and continued in office by 
the people, and, in particular, that the Scots had 
always claimed and exercised the right to call 
wicked rulers to account. Two Scotsmen had 
already dealt with the old question of the right of 
kings. As early as 1521, John Major asserted in 
his History that the people first made kings, and 
could dethrone them ; while Hector Boeee in his 
History, published in 1527, assumed that the royal 
authority is derived from the people. In 1584, 
Buchanan’s book was condemned by Act of Parlia- 
ment, and in the same year were passed the ‘ Black 
Acts,’ which declared, contrary to the teaching of 
Knox, that the king was head of the Church as of 
the State, that assemblies should not meet without 
hip sanction, that there should be bishops who 
should be appointed by him, and that ministers 
should not discuss public affairs under pain of 
treason. When these statutes were framed, J ames’s 
adviser was James Stuart, Earl of Arran, who had 
succeeded Esm6 Stuart, Lord of Aubigny. Leav- 
ing the court of Henry III. of France, in which 
the doctrine of royal absolutism was cherished, 
D’ Aubigny had proceeded to Scotland, on the 
mission of the Guises for the restoration of Mary 
Stuart and the Catholic religion, and there had 
taught the young king to be an autocrat. The 
Scots, however, feared a popish plot ; and honestly 
or dishonestly he approved the drawing up of the 
Negative Confession, assailing Romanism, which 
in 1581 was signed by James and his courtiers. 
While D’ Aubigny was directing the king, Andrew 
Melvill was leading the Church and inveighing 
against ‘ the bloodie guillie of absolute authority. 
By his influence the Assembly of 1580 condemned 
Episcopacy ; and in 1581 presbyteries were estab- 
lished with the king’s consent, and the Assembly 
approved the Second Book of Discipline. The Raid 
of Ruthven, which was devised for the liberation 
of James from the hands of D’ Aubigny, was suc- 
cessful ; but it could not make the king forget the 
Frenchman’s lessons in absolutism ; and, when 
Arran was the chief counsellor, the Black Acts, 
with their assertion of the royal supremacy, were 
passed. Though Arran’s rule terminated in 1585, 
James was able, two years later, to persuade the 
Parliament to declare that all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty belonged to the crown. 

^ For a time, however, James did nothing for the 
bishops, and before and after his marriage seemed 
to favour Presbyterianism. In 1590 the Assembly 
ordained ‘the subscription of the band of main- 
teaning religion and confession de novo/ and, in 
1592, Presbyterianism received from Parliament its 
‘ Magna Charta/ whereby the ecclesiastical courts 
were legalized, and the liberty of the Church was 
ratified by the abrogation of the Black Acts, so 
far as they interfered with its authority in matters 
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of religion. The royal favour to Presbyterianism 
was of short duration, and in 1596 Andrew Melvill 
told James that he was ‘but God’s sillie vassall,’ 
and said : 

* Sir, as diverse tymes before, so now a^ain I must tell you, 
there are two king^s and two king^domes in Scotland ; there is 
Christ Jesus and His kingdoms the Kirk, whose subject King 
James the Sixth is, and of whose kingdome not a kmg, nor a 
head, nor a Lord, but a member.’ 

The words did not convince, and James, casting 
aside tradition, called by his own authority As- 
semblies, which yielded to his pressure. At last in 
1610 an Assembly restored Episcopacy, and in 1612 
the Estates ratified the new order of ecclesiastical 
government. In justification of his authority, 
James published, in 1598, The True Law of Free 
Monarchies, and set forth the Divine origin of the 
royal power. 

‘ Monarchy,’ he wrote, * as resembling the Divinity, approacheth 
nearest to perfection, as all the learned and wise men from the 
beginning have agreed upon.’ He declared that ‘kings arc 
called Gods by the prophetical King David, because they sit upon 
God his throne upon earth, and have the count of their ministra- 
tion to give unto him.’ Scripture texts were used to show that 
the people should pay obedience to the king * as to God’s lieu- 
tenant on earth, obeying his commandments in all things, except 
directly against God, as the commands of God’s minister, acknow- 
ledging him a judge set by God over them, having power to judge 
them, but to be judged only by God, to whom only he must give 
account of his judgment-’ 

In the Bcisilihon Boron, published shortly after 
The True Law of Free Monarchies, James in- 
structed his son to know and love God, who had 
made him ‘ a little God to sit on his throne, and 
rule over other men.’ 

True to his exalted notion of his office, James 
used his authority to change the government of the 
Church, and then turned to the customs and forms 
of worship. In the Assembly of 1616, called by 
him, and the first which met after 1610, a new 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, and Book 
of Canons were projected ; and in an Assembly at 
Perth in 1618 royal coercion secured the passing of 
the famous Five Articles,^ which were startling 
innovations in the Scottish ritual. \^^hen the 
government of the Church had been changed and 
the ritual modified, the king was satisfied with the 
exercise and recognition of his supremacy ; but, 
while by his actions and writings he showed his 
attachment to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, he ruled in the Church through Assemblies, 
and, though these were coerced, he preserved the 
recognized forms of legislation. 

Charles I. succeeded fco his father’s belief in his 
Divine right, and continued, but without tact or 
discretion, the assertion of royal absolutism. In 
May 1635 he signed the warrant for a Book of 
Canons, which in the following year was imposed 
upon the Scottish Church, without the sanction 
of either an Assembly or a Parliament. Reference 
was made in the Book itself to a Liturgy, after- 
wards kno^vn as Laud’s Liturgy, which was ratified 
in 1636, and in 1637, on the sole authority of the 
king, was sent to Scotland. The Canons, as they 
made no outward change in the Church, did not 
stir the people, though they saw in them a violent 
exercise of royal power ; but the Liturgy, also 
devised by the king as an autocrat, roused a 
popular clamour, and set the nation against him. 
The Liturgy met with instant opposition, and the 
riot which occurred in the church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, when it was first read, inaugurated a 
revolution which spread through the greater part 
of Scotland. The Scots, ever fond of legal bonds 
of association, prepared a document which is 
known as the ‘ National Covenant,’ and multitudes 
signed it. 

The document was prepared by Johnston of 
Warriston, one of the ablest of the lawyers, 
and the Rev. Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, who was the ecclesiastical leader of the 


Presbyterians ; and with them most probably was 
associated Hope, the king’s advocate. It included 
the Negative Confession of 1581, which James vi. 
had signed ; a list of the Acts of Parliament con- 
firming the Confession ; and the Covenant proper, 
by which the subscribers bound themselves to 
defend their religion and their king as guardian of 
it. The signing of the Covenant was begun on 28th 
Feb. 1638, in the Greyfriars churchyard, whicli 
contained the burial-place of George Buchanan, 
whose Be Jure helped to drive James towards 
absolutism. If the first Covenanters, drawn from 
all classes and representing the greater part of the 
country, wxre rebels against the king’s tyranny, 
their document infringed no law of the land. Yet 
it was the bond of a nation against the sovereign, 
and, with troubles in England, Charles was forced 
to yield. He appointed the Marquis of Hamilton 
as his commissioner, who tried to divide the 
Covenanters by means of a new Covenant, the 
King’s Covenant, which included but did not 
enforce the Confession of 1581 ; and, when the 
project failed, Hamilton in his master’s name 
promised a free Assembly, a Parliament, and the 
abolition of the Courts of High Commission which, 
with bishops among the judges, tried ecclesiastical 
eases. The Presbyterians did not admit that the 
royal assent was necessary for an Assembly, and 
accordingly they called one, which met on 21st 
November in Glasgow. The Marquis of Hamilton 
appeared as the king’s representative, and the 
members chose Henderson as moderator and John- 
ston of Warriston as clerk. 

Henderson and his associates had summoned the 
bishops, but these refused to recoguize the authority 
of the Assembly ; and, 'when their cases were con- 
sidered, the commissioner declared the proceedings 
illegal, and dissolved the Assembly. The Presby- 
terians, however, were undaunted, and the business 
was continued, without and in spite of the king’s 
representative. The bishops were deposed, and 
some of them excommunicated ; the Book of Canons, 
the Liturgy, and the Five Articles of Perth were 
condemned, and the Courts of Commission abolished. 
Thus did the Covenanters in the Glasgow Assembly 
answer the king with his absolutism. The Earl of 
Argyle accepted the Covenant in Glasgow, and it 
had been signed by the Earl of Montrose in Edin- 
burgh. 

War was inevitable, and Charles devised schemes 
for which he had no money. He attempted, how- 
ever, to irritate the English by representing that 
the Scots were preparing an invasion ; and the 
Scots, in defence of their honesty, published ‘An 
Information for all good Christians within the 
Kingdome of England.’ Another document ap- 
peared, the ‘Large Declaration,’ which Dr. Bal- 
canquhal wrote and Charles authorized. It was 
the king’s version of his troubles with the Scots, 
and was not a contribution to truth. Somethin^^ 
more than a distribution of pamphlets was required 
to settle the quarrel between the people and their 
king, and Charles mustered an army of 21,000 
men at Berwick. The Scottish forces, numbering 
20,000 men, were entrusted to Alexander Leslie, 
who had followed the profession of arms on the 
Continent. Marching southwards, he fixed his 
quarters at Dunse Law, twelve miles from Berwick. 
The First Bishops’ War was a demonstration and 
not a battle, and on 18th June 1639 commissioners 
arranged the Pacification of Berwick, which secured 
their demands for the Covenanters. 

By the Treaty an Assembly and a Parliament 
were to meet ; and on 12th August the Assembly 
sanctioned the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly, 
that they might have undisputed legal validity. 
The members requested the Privy Council to require 
every one in the nation to sign the Covenant, and. 
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so doing, violated the rules of toleration. The 
Earl of Traquair, the king's commissioner, ratified 
the proceedings of the Assembly, though Charles 
indicated to Archbishop Spottiswoode that what 
nad been done could be undone. Parliament 
approved the action of the Assembly in overthrow- 
ing Episcopacy ; and, in spite of his action as 
commissioner to the Assembly, Traquair refused 
assent in the king’s name, and against precedent 
dissolved the Parliament- War was once more 
inevitable, since the nation’s demands, in ^ite of 
the Treaty of Berwick, had been refused. Charles 
summoned an English Parliament, known as the 
Short Parliament, and dismissed it when supplies 
for a war with Scotland -were refused. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in collecting a force at York on 
22nd August 1640 ; and on the 20th of the same 
month Leslie entered England with an army of 
20,000, and marched to Newcastle. The Second 
-Bishops’ "War -was no more romantic than the 
Eirst ; and commissioners were appointed to meet 
at Kipon, and to arrange terms of peace on the 
basis of the abolition of Episcopacy and the recog- 
nition of the Covenant. The troubles in England 
forced Charles again to yield to the Scots, though 
not till 10th August 1641 was an arrangement made 
with the Long Parliament, which had taken the 
business out of the hands of the king. 

Hoping to create a party in his favour, Charles 
in 1641 visited Scotland, and remedied further 
abuses, especially in the Privy Council and Court 
of Session, which by his own act were filled with 
his partisans. He expected to strengthen the 
opponents of the Covenant, already represented by 
the Incendiaries and the Plotters or Banders, The 
Earl of Traquair and Sir Robert Spottiswoode, the 
archbishop’s son, were the chief men among the 
Incendiaries, who had been the advisers of Charles 
from the time of the Covenant ; while the Plotters 
were led by Montrose, who had passed to the side 
of the king, perhaps through jealousy of Argyle’s 
prominence among the Covenanters. The affair 
known as ‘ The Incident/ whether it was a fact or 
merely a story, told against the king, and, when he 
departed from Scotland in October, he had neither 
weakened his enemies nor strengthened his own 
party. 

In August 1642, Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham, and the Civil War in England was 
begun. The king and the Parliament each sought 
the^ aid of the Scots, who, though themselves 
di-vided, were in great numbers favourable to the 
Parliamentary cause. The Parliament informed 
them that an Assembly at Westminster had been 
appointed to consider ‘a reformation in church 
discipline and ceremonies ’ ; and on 2nd Aug. 1643 
the General Assembly, associated with the Con- 
vention of the Scottish Estates, put forward the 
Solemn League and Covenant, drafted by Alex- 
ander Henderson, as the condition of an alliance. 
The subscribers to the Covenant were to hind 
themselves to preserve the Reformed religion in 
Scotland, to secure in England and Ir^and a 
reform in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, according to the Word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed Churches ; to seek 
the extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, and schism ; and to defend the privileges of 
the Parliament, and also the person and authority 
of the king. The English Parliament accepted the 
Covenant on 25th September, and in Jan. 1644, 
Leslie, who had been created Earl of Leven, led 
an army into England, which helped to secure the 
victory of Marston Moor. In his difficulties, 
Charles granted a commission to Montrose, and, 
after an arrangement with the Marquis of Antrim, 
sent him a wild horde of Irish and Scoto-Celts. 
Victory after victory in Scotland was gained hv 


Montrose, though at the expense of horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by the savages of his army ; 
and he did not know defeat till September 1645, 
when he met David Leslie, Leven’s nephew, at 
Philiphaugh. The triumph of the Covenanters was 
secured, and was cruelly celebrated in the execution 
of Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other Malignants, 
as the Royalists were called. 

In England, the Parliamentary party, after their 
victory at Nasehy, had no further need of the 
Scots ; and they, on the other hand, being opposed 
by the Independents, despaired of the success of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. Charles under- 
stood the situation, and in May 1646 threw himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Yet he would not 
accept their Covenants, and they would not support 
him. Had he agreed to their terms, they would 
have defended him ; hut they handed him oyer to 
the English Parliament, on condition that his life 
should be spared, and the money due to them be paid. 

One last effort to save their king was to be made 
by some of the Scottish nobles. The Earls of 
Loudon, Lanark, and Lauderdale visited him at 
Carisbrooke Castle, and made a compact, knowm 
as ‘ The Engagement,’ according to which they were 
to find an army for him, and he was to establish 
Presbyterianism in England for three years. In 
the Scottish Parliament, the nobles, barons, and 
commissioners from the large towns showed by 
a decided majority that they trusted the king, 
though the clergy, on the other hand, would not 
believe that he was sincere. Hamilton, however, 
raised an army of 10,000 men, who when they 
reached England were met by Cromwell and 
defeated. 

Charles was executed on 30th Jan. 1649, and 
Covenanters and Royalists alike were horrified. 
Charles was the victim of his cherished principle 
of the Divine right of kings, which, bequeathed to 
him by his father, destroyed the peace of Scotland, 
turning a loyal people into rebels whom history 
has justified. James was a despot who knew the 
value of discretion ; hut Charles, with an erroneous 
doctrine of his personality and an archaic theory 
of his power, was destitute of tact, and the Scots 
strenuously opposed him in the defence of their 
liberties. Yet, though he was a tyrant in their 
I eyes, they would have remembered that he was 
their king and would not have taken his life. 

Six days after the execution at Whitehall, 
Charles li. was proclaimed king by the Scottish 
Estates, though ne was to be acknowledged only 
on condition that he accepted the Covenants. The 
zeal of the Covenanters was not diminishing, and 
just before the death of the king they secured the 
Act of Classes, which excluded from civil and mili- 
tary posts all who were hostile to the Covenants. 
Montrose cared nothing for the Estates, and still 
dreamed that the country might be subdued. He 
failed, however, to gather the Royalist army of 
his visions, and yet would not cease from romantic 
expeditions and attacks. At last he was taken, 
and was beheaded on 21st May 1650 at the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh. Charles li. landed in Scotland 
in June, and, according to an agreement already 
made, accepted the Covenants. His presence was 
a menace to England, and on 22nd July, Cromwell 
crossed the Border. David Leslie was in command 
of the Scottish army, which in the rush of events 
was now gathered for the defence of the king, 
though many of the Covenanters, led by John- 
ston of Warriston and James Guthrie, minister of 
Stirling, did not put their trust in Charles. In 
their fanaticism they succeeded in banishing all 
Malignants from the army, and so interfered with 
Leslie that Cromwell secui'ed a decisive victory at 
Dunbar. Immediately after the battle they prepared 
a Remonstrance against the government of Argyle 
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and his friends, and presented it to the Committee 
of Estates, with the declaration that they rejected 
Charles till he proved ‘ the reality of his profession.’ 
Argyle was forced to choose an alliance with the 
Remonstrants or with the Malignants, and he 
gave his support to the friends of Charles. The 
Committee of the Estates accordingly passed a 
Resolution in condemnation of the Remonstrance, 
and the Estates abolished the Act of Classes. On 
1st Jan. 1651, Charles was crowned at Scone, and 
Malignants and Resolutioners alike were satisfied. 
Cromwell, however, was still in the country, and 
once more David Leslie was placed in command 
of an army. In hope of a rising in favour of 
Charles, the Scots marched into England, but 
Cromwell followed and utterly defeated them at 
Worcester. Scotland was subjected to English 
rule ; and, though toleration was enforced, Resolu- 
tioners and Remonstrants continued their quarrel, 
till in 1653 the General Assembly was closed and 
its meetings forbidden. Enthusiasm for the 
Covenants was no longer national but sectarian. 
The National Covenant had been the protest of a 
realm against the absolutism of the king, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been framed for 
the reformation of religion by those who believed 
that the true Church should be Presbyterian. In 
the events ^vhich followed the National Covenant, 
Charles had been compelled to submit to the Scots, 
and after his death the Covenanters, true to 
the Solemn League and Covenant, became the 
guardians of Presbyterianism. Fanaticism divided 
them, but the factions were none the less devoted 
to the Church which James and Charles I. had 
assailed, and to its worship and government which 
had been saved from the hands of the destroyers. 

Scotland hailed the Restoration with joy, as the 
English rule was ended and the king was to reign 
who had been crowned at Scone. The Remon- 
strants or Protesters alone, in their anxiety for the 
Church, did not share in the jov, and soon it was 
seen that they were not foolish in their alarm. 
Charles nominated a Privy Council, without wait- I 
ing for a Parliament to advise in the selection ; 
and, while the members of the Council were with 
him in London, he entrusted the government to 
the Committee of the Estates, which had not acted 
after 1651. Remembering injuries and destitute 
of gratitude, he committed Argyle to the Tower, 
and then sent him to Scotland for trial, and at the 
same time issued an order for the seizure of J ohnston 
of Warriston, who, however, escaped to France. 
The Committee of Estates, recognizing the atti- 
tude of the king to the Covenanters, broke up 
a meeting of Protesters, and seized among others 
James Guthrie, the minister of Stirling. In their 
eagerness to please they issued a proclamation 
against ‘ all unlawful and unwarrantable meetings 
and conventicles ’ ; and, in decreeing that there 
should be no meetings ‘ivithout his Majesty’s 
special authority,’ showed how the men in the 
king’s service no longer opposed the absolutism and 
supremacy which had been fatal to his father. It 
seemed at first that Charles, though ruthless 
towards the Remonstrants, would uphold the 
Church for the sake of the Resolutioners; and 
James Sharp, minister of Crail and professor in St. 
Andrews, whom the Resolutioners had sent to 
London, returned on the last day of August with 
a communication to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
‘We do resolve,’ Charles wrote, ‘to protect and 
preserve the government of the Church of Scotland 
as it is settled by law ’ ; but, while he referred to 
the government as it existed, he soon afterwards 
ut a strange interpretation on his words. On 1st 
an. 1661, a Parliament with carefully selected 
uembers met, and in its sessions passed a multitude 
Acts. In an oath of allegiance, Charles was 


declared * supreme Governor of this kingdom over 
all persons and in all causes and a Rescissory Act, 
which revoked the legislation of every Parliament 
after 1633, destroyed what the nation had built up 
in the struggle against royal absolutism. The 
Church ‘settled by law,’ to which Charles referred 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Presbytery, was no 
longer Presbyterian, and in a communication to the 
Privy Council he wrote : ‘We have, after mature 
deliberation, declared to those of your Council here 
our firm resolution to interpose our royal authority 
for restoring of that Church to its right govern- 
ment by bishops, as it was by law before the late 
troubles, during the reigns of our royal father and 
grandfather of blessed memory, and as it now 
stands settled by law.’ The Church was Episcopal, 
but only one of the bishops was alive ; and four 
men, of whom were James Sharp and Robert 
Leighton, set out for London to receive episcopal 
consecration. 

The second session of the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ 
as it was called, began on 8th May 1662, and, after 
an Act for ‘the restitution and re-establishment 
of the ancient government of the Church by arch- 
bishops and bishops,’ the prelates were admitted to 
the dignity of an Estate. Thereafter the Covenants 
were declared to be treasonable, and holders of 
offices of trust were required to abjure them. 
Another Act was tragic in its consequences. 
Patronage had been abolished in 1649, and the 
election of ministers had been entrusted to the 
kirk-sessions. The Parliament now decreed that 
every minister who had been ordained after 1649 
should receive a presentation from the patron, and 
institution from the bishop. In the west and 
south nearly three hundred men refused to comply ; 
and churches were closed till ‘ curates ’ were found 
for them. In the third session of the Parliament 
the Earl of Rothes took the place of the Earl of 
Middleton as the king’s representative, though the 
Earl of Lauderdale was the real director of the 
business. Ecclesiastical affairs "were in hopeless 
disorder. The churches from which the ministers 
had been excluded w^ere almost empty, and the 
people flocked to private houses in which these 
men preached. The Parliament sought a remedy 
in an Act which required the ‘ outed ’ ministers to 
abstain from preaching, and the people to attend 
the churches. Fines were to be imposed on those 
who would not obey, and the Privy Council were 
to receive reports from the curates regarding 
ofienders. Before the close of the Parliament, 
Johnston of Warriston, who had been apprehended 
in France, was sent to execution. Argyle and 
James Guthrie, and also a man named Govan, had 
been condemned; and Warriston followed them to 
the scafibld and to martyrdom for the Covenants. 
The victims of the king’s wrath w'ere few, and 
Argyle and Guthrie, conspicuous champions of 
the people’s rights, might have satisfied his 
vengeance; but Warriston was ^rsued till his 
death was accomplished. Samuel Kutherfurd, the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, was 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and died before 
he could answer. In his Lex Hex he had set forth 
the democratic principles which George Buchanaii 
taught in the De Jure ; and, when he could not be 
brought to sentence, his book was publicly burned 
by order of the Government. 

Without consent of the Church, Charles H. 
changed its constitution, and the men who would 
not <mey his orders were driven from their livings. 
James VI. had forced or corrupted Assemblies and 
Parliaments to he his agents, while Charles I. had 
imposed the Canons and Liturgy with neither 
Assembly nor Parliament. It is true that Charles 
n. acted through a Parliament and through his 
Piivv Council, but the Parliament was not freely 
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elected, and the Church itself was not consulted. | 
The 300 evicted ministers could urge the Presby- ! 
terian claim of free assembly. Their theory of the 
Divine origin of the Presbyterian polity might be 
denied, but they could point to Knox and Melvill 
as the upholders of the Church’s freedom, and to 
the stimggles and successes of the first Covenanters. 
Many of the ministers ^ietly accepted the Epis- 
copacy ordained by the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ but 
the men who were ejected, and not the men who 
conformed, were obedient to the Presbyterian 
tradition, and as heirs of the Covenanters were 
entitled, to their name. Opponents of the royal 
absolutism and advocates of ecclesiastical freedom, 
the second race of the Covenanters were destined 
to bear testimony through suffering to their 
devotion to the lost liberties of their Church. 

Fines were imposed by the Privy Council on 
those who neglected the ministrations of the curates, 
and soldiers were quartered on ofienders till these 
were paid. At Archbishop Sharp’s suggestion the 
Court of High Commission was re-instituted to 
deal with breakers of the law, and the troubles 
increased when Covenanters, to whom an Act of 
Indemnity had not extended, were ordered by the 
Court to pay their fines. In the disafiected districts 
the people were galled by the tyranny of the Council 
in imposing fines, quartering soldiers, and breaking 
up conventicles {q.v,) for worship. Passive obedi- 
ence was not a favourite custom of the Scots, and 
a rising of the oppressed was to be expected. Sir 
James Turner, the most zealons of the soldiers of 
the Government, was in Dumfries, and on 15th 
!Nov. 1666 was attacked and taken prisoner by a 
company of men from Galloway, who had been 
stirred by a shameful tale of cruelty. From 
Dumfries they marched, 3000 in number but 
untrained, across the country to Lanark, where 
they renewed their adherence to the Covenant. 
Intending to pass to Edinburgh, they turned on 
their way to the city, as Sir Thomas Dalziel, a 
fanatic Koyalist who had served in Muscovy, was 
on their track, and they reached Rullion Green, 
on the_ southern slopes of the Pentlands. Dalziel 
with his disciplined force routed them. Some were 
killed, many fled, and at least fifty were taken. 
Two of the leaders, John Neilson of Corsack and 
Hugh M‘Kail, who was a preacher, were tortured 
with the boot in presence of the Council, that they 
might reveal a supposed league with the Dutch, 
and were afterwards sent to the scaffold. Ten 
men, and then five, were hanged in Edinburgh, 
and the work of execution was continued in Glasgow 
and Ayr, Many of those who had been engaged 
in the rising were fined and their lands and goods 
confiscated. To Dalziel was given the task of 
quieting the disturbed places, and with his ruth- 
less severities he terrorized the people. In 1667, 
however, a respite was offered when Lauderdale, 
who had overthrown ^ Eothes and Sharp in the 
Council, intimated an indemnity, under conditions, 
for the Pentland rising. While many accepted 
the terms, the sternest of the Presbyterians 
refused obedience to a Government which required 
conformity to an Episcopal Church and ignored the 
Covenant. 

After the indemnity no further step towards 
conciliation was taken till 1669, when an Indulgence 
was ofiered.^ It was ordained that vacant parishes 
might be given to ministers who were willing to 
accept collation from the bishops ; and those who 
would not take collation might have the manse 
and glebe, without the stipend, if they agreed, 
among other conditions, to administer the sacra- 
ments to their parishioners alone. Forty-two 
ministers, professing their adherence to Presby- 
teriamsm, were admitted ; but the most zealous of 
the Covenanters inveighed against them, and 


extreme Episcopalians objected to the Indulgence 
as an Act of Erastianism. Lauderdale, though 
responsible for the Indulgence with any clemency 
involved in it, was an avowed supporter of the 
royal absolutism ; and under him the Parliament 
of 1669 declared in the Assertory Act ‘ that lii< 
Majesty hath the supreme authority and supremacy 
over all persons, and in all causes ecclesiastical 
within this kingdom ; and that, by virtue thereof, 
the ordering and disposal of the external govern- 
ment and policy of the Church doth properly 
belong to his Majesty and his successors, as an 
inherent right of the crown.’ 

Burnet, the Archbishop of Glasgow, was deposed 
for his opposition to the king’s authority in the issue 
of the Indul gence, and Leighton, who succeeded him, 
proposed an ‘accommodation’ for peace between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. The scheme was 
futile, as compromise pleased no one, and Leighton, 
resigning the archbishopric, departed to England. 
The Indulgence did not remove the opposition of 
the Covenanters, and they flocked to the con- 
venticles, carrying arms for safety in attack. The 
Government, on the other hand, showed no leniency- 
In 1670 an Act was passed which required any 
one on oath to give information regarding conven- 
ticles and the men who attended them ; and an- 
other Act made death and confiscation of goods the 
penalty for preaching at conventicles. Not content 
with these severities, the Parliament decreed that 
punishment, even to exile, should be inflicted on 
those who had their children baptized by the 
non-conforming ministers, and also on those who 
for three successive Sundays absented themselves 
from the parish church. The conventicles, in i^ite 
of the Government, did not cease, and the Bass 
Rock was turned into a prison. In 1672 the 
Parliament declared the ordination of ministers by 
the Covenanters a crime, and decreed that parents 
should he punished who left their children unbap- 
tized by the curates for more than thirty days. 
For some reason a second Indulgence was pu olished. 
It was ofifered to eighty of the clergy, and some of 
them accepted it, but the Covenanters were not 
quieted. The Government in their straits decreed 
that magistrates for the burghs and landowners 
in respect of their estates were to be made re- 
sponsible for conventicles, and householders were 
to answer for their families and servants. Another 
step was taken in 1675, when letters of inter- 
commnning were issued against 100 persons, 
including men and women of social position, who 
were not to he harboured or fed or clothed by any 
one. Though landowners in 1674 had been made 
responsible for their tenants and servants, they 
were req^uired in 1677 to take a bond for all persons 
on their lands. Many of these men in the disturbed 
counties, thmigh friendly to the Government, 
would not sign such a bond ; and in February 

1678 a host of 6000 Highlanders with 3000 Low- 
landers was sent to Ayrshire and let loose for 
plunder. The Duke of Hamilton and also the 
Earls of Atholl and Perth appeared with expostula- 
tions before the king, and, though Charles approved 
Lauderdale’s actions, the Highlanders were with- 
drawn. The disorder increased, however, in spite 
of indulgences and coercive Acts ; and the year 

1679 witnessed among other tragedies the murder 
of Archbishop Sharp. From the day of his 
acceptance of the archbishopric there were few 
who even respected him, and the Covenanters 
hated him as their fiercest oppressor. Travelling 
to St. Andrews he was murdered at Magus Muir, 
three miles from the city, by a band of men who 
had been outlawed for attending conventicles. 
These men were not taken, though a proclamation 
was issued for their arrest; and another tragic 
event was to increase the troubles. On 27th May 
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— the anniversary of the Restoration — a company 
of eighty men gathered in Rntherglen, and, after 
extinguishing the bonfires, affixed to the market- 
cross a paper denouncing the Acts of Parliament 
against Presbyterianism. The same company, 
increased in numbers, held a conventicle on the 
Sunday which followed ; and Graham of Claverhouse 
with a troop of soldiers was sent to disperse it and 
to seize the men who had appeared at Rutherglen. 
At Drumclog, two miles from Loudon Hill, where 
the conventicle had assembled, an engagement 
took place, and Claverhouse was defeated. The 
victors determined to form a camp, and many 
flocked to it. The Government, on the other hand, 
made ready an army, and the king sent the Duke 
of Monmouth to command it. The battle of Both- 
well Bridge was fought on 22nd J une with disastrous 
results to the Covenanters. They had enthusiasm ; 
but, divided over the Indulgences, they quarrelled 
when they should have been drilling themselves 
for action, and there was no capable and trusted 
leader. While the number of the dead was not 
great, more than 1000 prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. For months many of the 
wretched men were confined in the Greyfriars 
churchyard. Two of the ministers were hanged, 
and five men, who had not been involved in the 
death of the Archbishop, were sent for execution 
to Magus Muir, that the murder might be avenged. 
Many were allowed to leave their prison, after 
taking a bond not again to bear amis ; and others, 
to the number of 250, were packed into a ship 
sailing to Barbados, that they might be sold into 
slavery. The ship, however, was wrecked on one 
of the Orkney Islands, and 200 of the unfortunate 
men, who were kept under the hatches, were 
drowned. 

Thanks to Monmouth, an Act of Indemnity was 
passed for those who had been at Both well Bridge, 
and a third Indulgence for ministers was published. 
Conditions, however, were * attached, and there 
were few who did not reject them. Clemencv was 
accordingly thrown aside, and diligent search was 
made for those who had been at Bothwell. The 
thumbkins and lighted matches to the fingers were 
used by the savage soldiers of the Govepiment to 
force unwilling informers to reveal their secrets. 
Oppression again had its natural consequences, and 
wud men were made wilder. The Presbyterians 
who still remained staunch to the Covenants 
separated from communion with those who had 
accepted the Indulgences, and deliberately threw 
off allegiance to the king. Two ministers, Richard 
Cameron and Donald Cargill, were the leaders, and 
they and their followers called themselves ‘ Society 
People,’ and were known as Cameronians, 
Wanderers, Hillmen, or Whigs. On 22nd June 
1680, Cameron and Cargill with some of their men, 
twenty-one in all, entered Sanquhar and affixed to 
the market-cross a declaration that they disowned 
Charles Stuart as king for ‘his perjury and 
breach of covenant to God and His Eark.’ These 
men did at Sanquhar, in the time of Charles 
Stuart, what England and Scotland afterwards 
did when James Stuart was king. Cameron 
and Cargill were marked by the Government, and 
at Aird’s Moss, on 20th July, Cameron was killed, 
when he and Hackston of Rathillet, with some 
of the Hillmen, were attacked by a company of 
dragoons. Hackston was executed at Edinburgh 
with a display of abominable cruelty, and Cargill, 
who was not at Aird’s Moss, became the leader of the 
Covenanters. He appeared in October at Torwood, 
and in a great assemblage excommunicated the 
king, the Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, 
and others ; and, though the sentence was futile 
and the action altogether fanatical, the devotion 
to a cause consecrated in the tradition of the 


country made Cargill a hero in the eyes of the 
persecuted Whigs. He, too, was to die for the 
Covenant, and in 1681 was executed in Edinburgh. 

In 1681 the Duke of York appeared in Scotland, 
and, in place of Lauderdale, acted as Royal 
Commissioner. After the Act for securing the 
Protestant religion, the Parliament, at his direction 
and to suit his XJnrposes as a Catholic, passed an 
Act which declared that the kings of the realm 
derived their power from God, succeeding to it by 
lineal descent, and that the succession could not 
be changed. This declaration, in favour of the 
Divine right of the king, was followed by the Test 
Act, which required every holder of office to swear 
that he owned the Protestant religion as set forth 
in the Confession of 1567, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the king in all causes, would not 
consult about any State matter without royal 
licence or command, and would never endeavour to 
alter anything in the Government of the country. 
Never before had the Scottish Parliament displayed 
such abject subservience. Eighty of the ministers 
refused to take the test, and left their parishes ; 
and in January 1682, fifty of the Covenanters 
published at Lanark a fresh declaration, and 
burned the Succession and Test Acts. The ‘ Society 
People’ were counted rebels, as they were, and 
were treated with savage cruelty ; Dalziel and 
Claverhouse, merciless leaders of the rudest soldiers, 
earned infamous reputations ; and, when the 
troubles were at an end, men continued to talk of 
the ‘ Bloody Clavers,’ while they spoke, too, of 
the ‘ Bloody Mackenzie,’ the Lord Advocate, who 
was pitiless in his prosecutions. Their victims 
were fined or sent to slavery, and some were shot 
and some were hanged. In November 1684 the 
‘Society People’ published their ‘ Apologetical 
Declaration,’ drawn ^ up hy James Ren wick, a 
young minister, which contained a warning to 
their persecutors that they counted them, and 
would punish them, as the enemies of God and His 
covenanted work ; and they did not shrink from 
killing their foes. An oatn of abjuration of the 
Apologetical Declaration was at once prepared by 
the Government, and he who did not t^e it might 
he shot without pretence of trial. John Brown of 
Priesthill, in whose house were found bullets and 
treasonable papers, refused to take the oath, 

‘ Whereupon,^ wrote Claverhouse, * I caused shoot 
him dead, which he suffered very unconcernedly.’ 
A few days later, though Claverhouse was not the 
perpetrator of the deed, an old woman and a girl 
were drowned at Wigton, as they would not abjure 
the Apologetical Declaration. 

James li. ascended the throne in 1685, and the 
Estates expressed their gratitude for the blessings 
which they owed ‘ to the sacred race of their most 
glorious kings, and to the solid, absolute authority 
wherewith they were invested by the first and 
fundamental laws of the monarchy.’^ Acts were 
assed against the Covenanters, and in one it was 
eclared that itny person who preached at or 
attended a conventicle was to he punished with 
death and confiscation of goods. The accession of 
James marked no change of policy in the treatment 
of the Covenanters, and the first year was known 
as * the black year, the killing time.’ Argyle, in 
the plot with Monmouth for the removal of 
James from the throne, landed in Scotland in 1685 ; 
hut he received no help from the Covenanters, 
whose cause, at an earlier time, he had forsaken 
The plot ended in failure, and Argyle was taken 
and carried to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded. 
Before he arrived in the city, the Government 
resolved to make sure that their prisoners, who 
might be in sympathy with him, were securely 
warded. About 200 of the Covenanters were 
accordingly removed to Dunnottar Castle. Men 
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and women were thrown together into a vault, 
with but one window for air, and the space hardly 
gave them room to sit down. Days passed before 
any of them were removed, and then forty men 
’were sent to another vault, where a break in the 
wall gave the only current of air. After tw'O 
months those who were alive were taken to Leith ; 
And, while a few promised allegiance, the majority 
were sent as slaves to the Plantations. 

James was a Koman Catholic, and, whatever 
his schemes were for the return to Rome of the 
nations over which he was king, he determined to 
repeal the penal laws against the Roman Catholics. 
The Scottish Parliament, which again and again 
had admitted the royal absolutism, would not 
consent to more than a serious consideration of his 
communication regarding the repeal, and was 
dissolved. Thereafter the Privy Council received 
an intimation from him that his prerogative 
enabled him to dispense with all laws, and he 
charged the Council to rescind the penal laws. 
Even the most subservient Government could not 
ignore the fact that Scotland dreaded a return 
of Popery. James accordingly extended to the 
Presbyterians the toleration he desired for the 
Catholics, and they were allowed to meet in private 
houses or chapels, if no disloyal doctrines were 
preached. The ‘ Society People,’ however, were 
excluded from the new Indulgences, as they had 
thrown off allegiance to the king, and they con- 
tinued in their opposition and frequented their 
conventicles. Their leader was James Ren wick, 
and in February 1688, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the Government, he was put to death, the 
last martyr for the Covenants. The year which 
witnessed the execution of the Covenanter in 
Edinburgh witnessed also the arrival in London of 
William of Orange and the flight of James. 

In the period between the imposition of the 
Liturgy and the death of Charles I., and, again, in 
the period between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, the Covenanters were the guardians of 
freedom. After the Restoration the nobles and 
barons, as if there had been no Covenants, admitted 
with extraordinary servility the despotism of 
the kings ; and even the Covenanters themselves 
were not united, since those who profited by the 
Indulgences submitted to the king, who was an 
ecclesiastical autocrat. The ‘ Society People ’ alone 
were faithful to the Covenants. 

Recognizing Presbyterianism as Divinely in- 
stituted, and declaring, therefore, the rights of 
their Church to be those of the Redeemer, they 
fought for Christ and the Covenant ; and at last 
threw off allegiance to the king as the enemy of 
their Lord. In Scotland throughout the 17th cent, 
the royal absolutism was displayed almost entirely 
in affairs of the Church, and there was no clear 
issue, without appeals to religion, between despot- 
ism and liberty. Yet in the sphere of the Church, 
where tyranny pressed, and where a contest alone 
was possible, the Covenanters asserted the rights 
of the people. 
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COVENANT THEOLOGY.— I. Preliminary 
definition. — By this term is designated a type of 
theological thought which expresses the relations 
between God and man in the formula of a covenant 
or legal agreement, formally entered into by two 
contracting parties. It was specially common 
among the English Puritans, from whom it passed 
to their descendants in America. On the Continent 
it is first found among the German Reformed 
theologians in the second half of the 16th century. 
Its best known Continental representative is 
Cocceius (John Koch, 1 603-69), who is^ often 
wrongly said to be its author.^ Through him and 
his successors (Burmann, Witsius, and others) it 
received its most elaborate literary expression, and 
ever since has constituted one of the recognized 
types of Calvinistic or Reformed theology. It is 
the purpose of this article to explain the nature of 
this type, and to give some account of its origin 
and history. 

2 . Nature of the covenant theolog-y. — (1) The 
covenant idea and the covenant theology distin- 
guished. — At the outset it is necessary to distinguish 
between the covenant idea and the covenant 
theology. The covenant idea is common Christian 
property. It is an inheritance of Christianity from 
the OT, which frequently describes the relation 
between Jahweh and His people in terms of a 
covenant, entered into either with individual 
Israelites {e.g.^ Noah, Abraham, Phinehas, David), 
or with the nation as a whole. The covenant 
theology describes a special type of Christian 
thought which gives this idea a central importance 
not elsewhere assi^ed to it, and uses it as the 
organizing principle of the entire theological 
system. According to this scheme, God at the 
Creation entered into an agreement with Adam as 
the federal head of the race, promising to him and 
to his descendants eternal life on condition of his 
obedience to the Divine command that he should 
not eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, and threatening him with eternal 
death for himself and his descendants in case of 
his disobedience. Adam having failed to stand 
the test, God entered into a second agreement with 
Christ as the second Adam, on behalf of the elect, 
promising them forgiveness and eternal life in 
consideration of Christ’s perfect obedience and 
satisfaction imputed to them by faith, as well as 
all the gifts and graces which are necessary to the 
realization of this supreme blessing in experience. 
The covenant theology in its developed form is a 
scheme of doctrine in which the entire system of 
divinity is expressed in the terms of these two 
covenants, and man’s assurance of salvation based 
upon the fact that he is included within the latter. 
In order to understand its origin and significance, 
it is necessary to consider the problem which it 
was designed to solve. 

(2) The covenant as a ground of assitrance. — This 
problem was, in a word, the reconciliation of the 
sovereignty of God with man’s assurance of salva- 
tion. The federal theologians, as they are called, 
were Calvinists. Their major premiss was the 
absolute sovereignty of God. Man, in their view, 
had no independent right as against his Maker. 
Unquestioning submission to the Divine command 
was pis duty. Perfect obedience, were such possible, 
carried with it no merit, and could guarantee no 
reward. If, then, man was to he admitted to the 
Divine fellowship or assured of the Divine favour, 
it could be only by some voluntary condescension 
on God’s part, establishing by arbitrary enactment 
1 So by Strong: (*8ystema£tc Theologyi, Philad. 1907, p 6121.), 
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relations which had no necessary foundation in 
nature. The importance of the covenant for these 
theologians consisted in its assurance that such 
condescension had, as a matter of fact, taken place. 
By the covenant God not only bound Himself to a 
certain definite line of conduct, so far as man was 
concerned, and in so far restricted the freedom 
of His own choice,^ but He made known in 
detail to His creature the nature and conditions 
of His gracious purpose, and so removed the un- 
certainty to which he would otherwise have been 
exposed. 

‘God/ says Thomas Shephard, in his preface to Bulkeley’s 
Gospel Cove7iant,^ ‘ might have done good to man before his fall, 
as also since his fall, without binding himselfe in the bond of 
CJovenant . . . but the Lord’s heart is so full of love (especially 
to his owne) that it cannot be contained so long within the 
bounds of secrecie, . . . but it must beforehand overflow and 
breake out into the many streames of a blessed Covenant.* 

Arminian theologians also made use of the 
covenant idea.^ But for them it had less im- 
portance, because their view of the relation between 
man and his Maker was founded on natural right. 
Thus, Arminius, while recognizing that God dealt 
with our first parents by way of covenant, distin- 
guished between the law of nature, which God 
wrote on the heart of man, and the symbolical 
law, or law of precept, which deals with matters 
in themselves indifferent apart from the Divine 
command. 'WTiile it is man’s duty to obey in either 
case, the latter obedience is ‘ far inferior,’ and ‘ is 
not so much obedience itself as the external 
profession of willingly yielding obedience ’ ( Works, 
Eng. tr. ii. 370). To the Calvinistic theologians, 
on the other hand, the highest virtue consisted in 
submission to the will of God simply because it 
was God’s will, and the covenants gained their great 
importance because they defined the specific form 
which, from age to age, that will assumed for man. 

This precision of statement explains the promin- 
ence of the covenant idea in Puritanism. Puritan- 
ism, as is well known, is a t^e of thought which 
makes much of uniformity. The Puritan believed 
that God had not only revealed a way of salvation, 
but had established certain institutions and laid 
down certain laws, by means of which this salva- 
tion was to be mediated to those whom God had 
chosen to enjoy its blessings. He was a church- 
man as well as an individualist, and valued the 
covenant not onljr as the ground of personal assur- 
ance to the individual Christian, but as the charter 
which established the existence and defined the 
laws of the Christian society. 

From this fact two further consequences follow 
which are necessary to the complete definition of 
the covenant theology : {a) the covenant furnished 
the framework for the treatment of Christian 
ethics; and (6) it gave the key to the Christian 
interpretation of history. 

(3) The covenant as the standard of Christian 
duty. — The use of the covenant as a standard of 
duty, important as it later became, is derivative, 
not primary. The earlier theologians knew of but 
one covenant between God and man, namely, the 
covenant of grace. In this the Father, in con- 
sideration of Christ’s promise of obedience even 
unto death, agreed to accept His satisfaction as an 

1 Cf. John Preston {The. New Covenant^ or the Saint's Poi'ticnXy 
London, 1629) : ‘ These words contain a further and a greater 
favour expressed to Abraham than the former words do . . . that 
is, I will not only tell thee w'hat I am able to doe, I will not 
only express to thee in generail that I will deale well %vith thee, 
etc. . . . but I am willing to enter into covenant with thee, 
that is, I will bind myself, I will ingage myself, I will enter into 
bond, as it were, I will not be at liberty any more, but I am 
willing to make a covenant, a compact and agreement with 
thee/ etc. (p. 70). 

2 The Gospel Covenant ^ or the Covenant of Grace opened, etc, 
. . . preached in Concord in New England, by Peter Bulkeley, 
London, 1646. 

3 Of. Arminius, Works, Eng. tr. by Nichols, London, 1825 fl., 
li. 369 If., 389 £E. ; Limborch, Compteat System, Eng. tr. by 
Jones, London, 1702, bk. hi. ch. i. § 7, p. 211 ff. 


equivalent for the punishment due by guilty man, 
and to accept the persons of the elect as righteous 
for His sake. God’s dealings with Adam in 
Paradise were not brought under the covenant idea 
except in so far as the promise to Eve that her 
seed should bruise the serpent’s head (Gn 3^®) was 
regarded as an anticipation of the later covenant 
of grace. In the course of time, however, the idea 
was extended to include all God’s dealings with 
man, before as well as after the Fall. Two 
covenants were distinguished — the covenant of 
works made in Paradise with Adam as the federal 
head of the race, and the covenant of grace made 
with Christ, the second Adam, or with the elect in 
Him as their representative. In the former, God 
reveals the substance of the moral law as the 
condition which He prescribes for the attainment 
of salvation. In the latter, He acquaints men with 
the machinery which He devised for the repair of 
Adam’s fault. But the substitution of the second 
for the first covenant does not render the moral 
law obsolete ; it only alters man’s relation to that 
law. After as well as before the Fall perfect 
holiness is essential to salvation, and not the least 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace is its clear 
I'epetition of the substance of the law' originally 
roniulgated in Paradise. The covenant of grace 
ifiers from the covenant of works in the fact that 
it adds to the law the promise, i.e. the disclosure 
of the means through wdiich Adam’s original fault 
is to be repaired and the blessings of salvation won 
by Christ to be mediated to the elect. Accord- 
ingly, the covenant of grace includes, with the 
substance of the moral law, institutions of worship 
(i.c. sacraments and ceremonies) which, varying 
from age to age, typify Christ, and seal to believers 
the grace which He has merited for them.^ 

The literature of the covenant, therefore, is full 
of discussion as to the nature of the Church and of 
the sacraments. Since the sacraments are signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace, it is essential 
that they should be rightly administered, and that 
those only should be admitted to partake of them 
who are really entitled to the privilege. Here W'e 
fi.nd differences of opinion among those who w’ere 
agreed as to the general significance of the covenant 
and were at one in their opposition to Arminianism. 
Some held that the regenerate only had any right 
to the privilege of the sacraments ; * others were 
willing to take a Christian profession {i.e. a dog- 
matical, as distinct from a justifying, faith) as 
‘prvtna facie evidence of right of admission to the 
sacraments.® The controversy as to the half-way 
covenant, which agitated New England in the 
latter part of the 17th and in the 18th cent., is an 
echo of these earlier disputes. 

There was also difference of opinion as to tlie 
extent to which the conditional language properly 
applicable to the covenant of works could be 
ri^tly employed of the covenant of grace. In the 
case of the covenant of works w-e have to do with 
a real condition. The whole significance of the 
agreement into which Adam entered with hi.s 
Maker turned upon his possession of the freedom 
of contingency. But, in the case of Adam’s 
descendants, such freedom is lacking. The con- 
tracting party in the second covenant is Christ, 
the second Adam ; and one of the most important 
considerations in the compact into w^hich He entered 
with the Father was that the Holy Spirit should 

1 The later Covenant theologians, interested m showing the 
uniformity of God’s method with man, carry back the idea of 
the sacrament to Paradise, and associate it with the law as well 
as with the Gospel (cf. Thomas Blake, The Covenant Sealed, or 
a Treatise of the Sacraments of both Covenants . . . London, 
1655, p. 9 ff.). 

2«.gr. Richard Baxter, Plain Scripture Proof of Infants 
Church-Membership and Baptisin'^ (London, 1656), p 327, 
quoted b> Blake, op. cit. p. 114. 

8 Thomas Blake, op. cit. p. 13 
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be granted to the elect to make possible a faith of 
wliiLQ they are incapable by nature. It would 
seem, then, an abuse of language to speak of any 
condition to be fulfilled on the part of the elect as 
distinct from Christ, and this was the position 
taken by some of the more rigorous Puritans. 
Christ, they held, was the sole party to the covenant 
of grace. ^ Others,^ however, distin^ished two 
covenants ; the covenant of redemption entered 
into between the Father and the Son, and the 
covenant of grace made with the elect through 
Him. The covenant of grace, no less than that of 
works, they regarded as conditional, the difference 
being that in the former case the sole condition was 
faith in Christ, which faith was itself made possible 
through the gift of the Spirit. 

But, whatever difference of opinion there may 
have been as to the conditionality of the covenant of 
^ace, all agreed that no one could be saved whose 
life did not conform to the standard which it 
revealed. Of all iieresies Antinomianism {q.v,) was 
most abhorrent to the Puritan, and many contro- 
versial tracts reveal the eagerness of the advocates 
of the covenant theology to clear their skirts from 
any imputation of sympathy with so abominable 
and dangerous an opinion. The assurance in which 
the Puritans rejoiced was indeed an assurance of 
salvation, but it was a salvation which included 
ultimate conformity to the Divine law.® 

(4) The covenant as a hey to the Christian inter-^ 
pretation of history, — Thus far we have considered 
the covenant theology primarily on its practical 
side, but it had an important theoretical signi- 
ficance as well, since it furnished the formula for the 
Christian interpretation of history. The Biblical 
writers speak of a number of different covenants 
entered into by God with different individuals at 
different times, and it was natural that the problem 
of the rela.tion of these covenants one to another 
should engage the attention of Christian theolo- 
gians. Protestants were agi-eed that God followed 
a uniform method in His treatment of men, and 
hence could not admit any essential difference in 
principle between the covenants ; but they could 
not shut their eyes to the contrast between the 
covenant with Moses at Sinai and the new covenant 
foretold by Jeremiah and the prophets, which the 
Apostle Paul identifies with the Christian gospel ; 
nor could they overlook the contrast drawn by 
Paul himself between the promise to Abraham and 
the law given by Moses. Thus, the relation be- 
tween these different covenants constituted a 
problem, the solution of which furnished the 
nearest approach to a philosophy of history w'hich 
the theology of the time possessed. 

In general, it m^ he said that it was the disposi- 
tion of the earlier Protestant theologians to minim- 
ize the difference between the Christian gospel and 
its preparation in the religion of Israel. All the 
Beformers recognize the contrast between the OT 
and the NT, and devote a section of their theology 
to a discussion of their differences. But they are 
agreed that these differences are superficial, and 
that, in substance, the two Testaments are the 
same. What the old dispensation shadows forth 
in types, the new fulfils in reality, but both alike, 
the OT and the NT, the law of Moses and the 
gospel of Christ, are to be regarded as different 
forms of the one covenant of grace (cf, the West- 
minster formula, ‘one covenant under different 
administrations/ Westm, Con, vii. 5, 6). 

5 So John Saltmarsh, Free Grace, or the Flowtngg of Christ* 8 
mood freely to Sijijiers^, London, 1646, p. 125 : Tobias Crisp 
(1600-1642), Christ Alone Exalted^ 1643-6. 

a e,g, Daniel Williams, Gospel Truth Stated wnd Vindicated 
etc,, London, 1692, a reply to Crisp. ’ 

s This consciousness of strict moral responsibility found ex- 
pression in the National Covenants, to which reference will 
presently be made, as well as in the larg^e space given to the 
exposition of the moral law in the Catechisms of Puritanism. 


With the recognition of the twofold covenant a 
further distinction is introduced. We have now 
the contrast between the covenant of works entered 
into between God and Adam, the substance of 
whose requirement is repeated in the law given on 
Sinai, and the covenant of grace under its twofold 
administration, the OT and the NT. Another 
distinction meets us in William Ames (Amesius),^ 
and was further developed by Cocceius and his 
successors in the early part ^f the 17th century. 
These theologians, while making use of the general 
formula already described, distinguished within 
the administration of the old dispensation various 
historic stages marked by characteristics of their 
own.^ Thus, there are the periods (1) from Adam 
to Noah, (2) from Noah to Abraham, (3) from 
Abraham to Moses, (4) from Moses to David, (5 ) 
from David to Christ, each of which has its own 
institutions and sacraments. In like manner, the 
NT has its own divisions, e.g, (1) from the Advent 
to the Resurrection, (2) from the Resurrection to 
the Second Coming, and (3) the Final Consummation 
in the world to come. Such a treatment made it 
possible for those theologians to do more justice to 
the facts of Biblical history than was possible under 
the more rigorous scheme of their predecessors. 
Robertson Smith, speaking of the federal theology 
of Cocceius, says with justice that, ‘with all its 
defects,’ it ‘ is the most important attempt, in the 
older Protestant theology, to do justice to the 
historical development of revelation ’ {Prophets of 
Israel^ Edin. 1882, p. 375). 

Thus the covenant theology has a threefold sig- 
nificance. In the first place, it is a theory of s^- 
vation ; in the second place, it is a pro^amme for 
conduct I in the third place, it is a philosophy of 
histoiy. The section that follows will attempt to 
show how the different interests cross and re-cross 
in the course of the history. 

3. History of the covenant theology, — (1) The 
antecedents, — The Biblical basis for the covenant 
theology is found partly in the account given in 
the OT of various covenants made by Jahweh with 
Israel ® or with representative Israelites,^ partly in 
the Pauline identification of the Christian gospel 
with the new or spiritual covenant prophesied by 
Jeremiah and other prophets. 

The Heb. word nn^, tr. ‘covenant' in our versions, denotes 
either a treaty or alliance entered into between equals {c.g, 
between Abraham and the Amorites, On 14i3, AV and RV 
* confederate * ; Hiram and Solomon, 1 K 612, aV and BV 
‘league’), or a constitution or ordinance establishing the rela- 
tion between a monarch and his subjects {e.g. David and the 
Israelites, 2S 5^; Zedekiah and his people, Jer 34818). This 
difference of meaning is not without its bearing on the later 
history. 

If we analyze the transactions described in the OT by the 
term ‘covenant ’ (nn5), we find that they fall into two classes 
— those in which Jahweh reveals to His servants a purpose 
which He has conceived independently of man, and whose 
execution is dependent upon no one but Himself, and those in 
which the conduct of the people with whom the covenant is 
made is a determining factor. Of the former class are the 
covenants with Noah and Abraham ; to the latter belong the 
covenant at Sinai and the later covenants with Jehoiada (2 K lli'^), 
Hezekiah (2 Oh 2910), and Josiah (2 K 233) The promise to 
Noah that day and night shall no more fail (Gn 822), or to 


1 (1576-1633) Medulla S,S. Theologxce^ Eng. tr. The Marrow oj 
Sacred Divinity, 1642, chs. xxxviii., xxxix. 

2 Gass {Geseh, der prot, Dogmatik, Berlin, 1857, ii. 266), 
following Schweizer (Reform. Glauhenslehre, L 103 ff.) and 
Schneckenburger (Vergleichende Darstellung, etc., ii. 146), 
regards this disposition to apply the covenant form to the 
different stages m the history of religion as characteristic of 
the Reformed theology from the first, and finds its beginnings 
in Bullinger and Leo Jud. 

3 e.g. at Smai (Ex 195 247f- [E] 34io. 27. 28 rji 311a, Lv 213 rpi 
248 2638r., Dt 413) ; in the plain of Moab (Dt 291 21). 

^e.g Noah (Gn 99-17 [p], ig 5410, Jer 3320.25); Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Gn 1518 [j] 172-21 , Ex 224 Q4f. Lv 2642 [P], 
2 K 1323, 1 Ch 16i5ff., Pg 1068- 10, Neh 98, Jer 3418) ; Phinehas 
(Nu 25i2f. [P]); Joshua and Israel (Jos 242s [E]); David (Pa 
893.28 S4.3fl 13212, Jer 3321, cf. 2 S 7, 1 Oh 17); Jehoiada and 
the people (2 K 1117, 2 Ch 2316) ; Hezekiah (2 Oh 2910) ; Joriab 
(2 K 233) ; and Ezra (Ezr 103). 
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Abraham that in his seed all nations shall be blessed (Gn 123 
etc.)j is obviously not in the same class with the promises which 
accompanied the giving* of the Law to Israel, which were, in the 
nature of the case, conditional upon the future conduct of the 
Israelites. Yet both alike are described by the same word. 

Besides these covenants there is also frequent reference in 
the prophets to a new covenant which Jahweh is to establish 
with redeemed Israel in the future (Jer 3131-33, cf. Is 426 498 553 
5921 618, Jer 3240 506, Ezk 1660.62 2037 3425 3726, Hos 218-20). 
Unlike the old covenant, this is to be inward and spiritual, a 
law written on the hearts of the people (Jer 3133), and will be of 
everlasting* validity. 

This new covenant the NT identifies wnth the Christian gospel, 
which is contrasted with the Mosaic law as the former or old 
covenant (Gal 424, He 9is« J8, cf . 89, 2 Co 3®). Like the latter, it 
was sealed with sacrifice — even the blood of Christ, who by His 
voluntary obedience and submission unto death has rendered 
the older sacrificial system superfluous and become the mediator 
of a new and better covenant (He 722 36-9 1224), since it is an 
everlasting one (1320). This new covenant is s3''mbolized in the 
cup which Jesus gave to His disciples at the Last Supper (Mt 
26^, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, i Co 1125). it has its anticipation in the 
covenant of promise made by Jahweh with Abraham (Gal 
cf. Eph 212, Ac 325), which, being prior to the Law, could not 
be superseded bj’* it. 

We find thus in the NT the same double usage which we found 
in the OT, the word SiadTjKtj being used now to denote a free 
promise of God, as to Abraham and his seed, and later to Chris- 
tian believers in the gospel, now of a senes of precepts and orders 
given through Moses and his successors, and conditional in their 
effects upon the obedience of the people. 

In He 9I6 the idea of the covenant is interchanged with that 
of the testament, or vnll — a substitution which explains the 
uniform rendering of in the Vulgate by the Lat. testa^ 

inentum, and its frequent translation in AV by the word 
* testament ’ (e.g, Mt 2628, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 1 Co 1125, 2 Co 36- 14 
He 722 gim.y 

In view of the emphasis laid hy the Biblical 
^vTite^s upon the covenant idea, and their use of 
the conception to describe the different steps in 
the Divine training of mankind, it is surprising 
that it should so early and so completely have 
fallen into the background. Irenseus is the only 
early Christian writer who makes much use of 
it. He distinguishes several different covenants 
{5ia&'/)K7}, testa inentum) into which God has entered 
^vith man, and regards the study of their nature 
and relations as a legitimate subject for Christian 
investigation.^ His interest in the subject is, 
doubtless, due to the fact that, like St. Paul, he 
was chiefly concerned with the question of the 
nature of the difference between Judaism and 
Christianity — a difference which naturally ex- 
pressed itself in the contrast between the old 
covenant and the new. When this question fell 
into the background, as it soon did, the covenant 
phraseology went out of use, Augustine makes 
no use of the idea in his City of God, and it plays 
no important part in the theology of Roman Cathol- 

1 While in one passage (m. xi. 8) Irenseus distinguishes four 
distinct covenants (namely, those with Noah [so the Greek text ; 
the Latin reads ‘Adam,' and substitutes Noah for Abraham, 
omitting the latter], Abraham, Moses, and Christ), in general 
he recognizes only two, namely, the old covenant, or law, given 
through Moses, and the new, or gospel, given through Christ 
(iiL XU. 11 ; IV. ix. 1, xxxii- 2). According to this division, God’s 
dealing with man in the pre-Mosaic period is not to be conceived 
under the covenant relation, the reason being that law is not 
needed by those who are just (iv. xvi. 2). The Law, by which 
Irenseus means the Jewish ceremonial law, was added later 
because of sin, and was destined in time to be replaced by the 
Christian gospel, or new law of liberty (lex vivificatrix^ iv. xxxiv. 
4), as the means through which alone full righteousness and 
salvation are made possible. 

We have thus in Irenseus three distinct stages in the process 
of the Divine training of man — the pre-Mosaic period, typified 
by Abraham, in which man works out his own salvation through 
obedience to the natural law written on the heart ; the period 
from Moses to Christ, in which his salvation is conditioned upon 
fidelity to the Jewish ceremonial law; and the period of the 
gospel, in which the ceremonial law is abrogated, and salvation 
depends upon man’s free fulfilment of the moral law, which 
Christ has reaffirmed and reinforced with new sanctions. 
While, in general, the covenant idea is applied to the two 
later of these periods only, in principle the three belong to- 

E ether, and, in one passage, the covenant idea is extended 
ackwards to include the pre-Mosaic period. In this, as we 
shall sec, Irenseus is typical of the development of the later 
covenant theology. 

On the theology of Irenseus, cf. Werner, ‘ Der Paulinismus des 
Irenaus,* in Leipzig, 1889, pp. 179-202. On the significance 
of Irenseus in early Christian theology, cf. W. A. Brown, 
Basence of Christianity^ Edinburgh, 1903, p. 64 fl. 


icism. It was only when the rise of a new religions 
type, hi.storically derived from Catholicism, bnt 
independent of it, brought the question of the dis- 
tinctive nature of Christianity again into the fore- 
ground, that the subjects which engaged Irenseus^ 
thought became again of general interest. This 
condition emerged at the Reformation, and one 
of its consequences was the revival of the covenant 
idea. 

But, though Catholicism contributed little directly 
to the preparation for this type of theology, its in- 
direct contribution was great. The conception 
of God as lawgiver and judge, the expression of 
Christ’s work in terms of satisfaction and equiva- 
lence, the conception of the Christian Church as 
the inheritor of the rights and privileges of the 
Jewish Church, and the loss of St. PauTs sense of 
the novelty of Christianity as a historic religion, 
all helped to prepare the way for the use hy Pro- 
testant theologians of OT legalistic phraseology 
to describe a type of religious experience whose 
characteristic feature was the denial of the possi- 
bility of salvation by works. 

(2) The beg innings of the covenant theology , — 
In tracing the history of the covenant theology in 
Protestantism, we have to recall the distinction 
already made between the covenant idea and the 
covenant theology. The idea of the covenant or 
testament is nsea by all the Reformers to express 
God’s gracious revelatiou to His people, both before 
and after Christ. Two such revelations were dis- 
tinguished, the OT and the NT, agreeing in sub- 
stance, but differing in administration, and the 
nature at once of the agreement and of the differ- 
ence forms the subject of a special locus in the 
early Protestant dogmatics {e.g, on the Law and 
the Gospel ; on the difference between the OT and 
the NT).^ But the conception was not given the 
structural importance in tme system which it later 
acquired, and which warrants us in speaking of a 
covenant tlieology as distinct from the covenant 
idea. 

We may take Calvin as typical of all the Re- 
formers. He distinguishes the Gospel not merely 
from the Law, but from earlier gracious revelations 
of God within the OT, yet he hastens to add that 
we must not imagine that the Gospel has 
‘succeeded the whole Law in such a sense as to introduce a 
different method of salvation. It rather confirms the Law, and 
proves that everything which it promised is fulfilled. What was 
shadow, it has made substance. When Christ says that the Law 
and the Prophets were until John, he does not consign the 
fathers to the curse, which, as the slaves of the Law, thej' could 
not escape. He intimates that they were only imbued with the 
rudiments, and remained far beneath the height of the Gospel 
doctrine. . . . Hence we infer that, when the whole Law is 
spoken of, the Gospel differs from it only in respect of clearness 
of manifestation ' {Institutes, n. ix. 4).2 


1 Thus Calvin finds the agreement (1) in the common hope of 
immortality ; (2) in the fact that both were established by the 
mercy of God ; (3) in that * they both had and knew Christ, the 
Mediator, by whom they were united to God and made capable 
of receiving hia promises.’ The difference consisted (1) in that 
in the old covenant the heavenly inheritance was exhibited 
under the form of temporal blessings, which was not the case 
in the new; (2) in that the OT typified Christ under ceremonies 
which exhibited ‘ only the image of truth, the shadow, not the 
substance,’ whereas the NT gives us * both the full truth and the 
entire body ’ ; (3) in that the OT is literal, and the NT spiritual ; 
(4) in that the OT is one of bondage, the NT one of liberty ; and, 
finally, (5) in that the OT is for one people only, while the NT is 
for all. Cf. Brown, Essence of Christianity, p. 103 f. 

2 It is instructive to compare Calvin’s view with that of 
Irenaeus. He follows Irenseus m conceiving of two covenants 
or testaments, the Old and the New. He agrees with him further 
in that he does not apply the term ‘ covenant ’ to God's primitive 
revelation to Adam in Paradise. He differs from Irenseus in that 
he brings both covenants under the conception of grace rather 
than of law. Irenaeus, like the early theologians in general, 
conceived salvation primarily in terms of the fulfilment of law 
To Calvin, as to all the Reformers, salvation is a means of repair 
ing the damage wrought by man’s transgression of law. Like 
Irenseus, Calvm regards both covenants as expressions of a single 
principle. But, whereas Irenajus carries forward the idea of merit 
from the Law and applies it to the Gospel, Calvin carries back the 
idea of free grace into the Law, and interprets the latter by the 
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In tlms emphasizing the essential unity of God’s 
dealings with His people, Calvin is representative 
of all the Keforiners. Lather ^ and Melanchthon ® 
recognize no dilference in principle between God’s 
dealings with His people under the old dispensation 
and under the new. The first specific treatise on 
the covenant which the present writer has been 
able to discover is that of the Swiss reformer, 
Henry Ballinger, which bears date 1534, and has 
for its title De Testamento sive fcedert Dei unico et 
ceterno. Ballinger, like his predecessors, recognizes 
only one covenant, namely, the covenant of grace.^ 

'fhe beginnings of the covenant theology in a 
technical sense axe to be found on German soil, 
and precede the more famous school of Cocceius by 
more than half a century. Its representatives were 
Keformed theologians who, under the influence of 
a warm and vital piety, had developed a theology 
which differed in several respects from the stricter 
predestinarianism of Switzerland and France. This 
theology had three main characteristics. In the 
first place, it used the conception of the Divine 
covenant, with its synonyms, the Church or the 
Kingdom, as a comprehensive theological idea to 
express the purpose at once of creation and of 
redemption, and to give unity to the rest of the 
system. In the second place, it associated this 
conception with the idea of the believer’s mystic 
union with Christ ; and, in the third place, it 
deduced from the combination of these two con- 
ceptions, rather than from the doctrine of pre- 
destination, its doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints.* The two best kno\Nm representatives of 
this theology were Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias 
Ursinus, the authors of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism.® 

Olevianus’ most important dogmatic monograph, 
published anonymously in 1585, is entitled De sub- 
stantia fcederis gratuiti inter Deum et electos, 
itemque de mediist etc. This work, as the title 
indicates, discusses the nature of the free covenant 
between God and the elect, and the means through 
which its substance is communicated to us. The 
substance of the covenant consists in God’s promise 
and oath that He will never be angry with His 

former. We may say, indeed, that the characteristic feature of 
the Keformed theolog-y is the attempt to use iegal phraseology 
to express a gospel which is essentially anti-legal ; and the reason 
why the covenant idea finds such favour with its representatives 
is the fact that the covenant expresses an obligation voluntarily 
assumed on either side, and hence not properly to be brought 
under the sphere of necessity. 

1 Of. the references in Kosthn, Luthers Theologie in ihrer 
geschichtUchen Entwicklung und ihrem inner en Zxisam- 
menhange 2 ^ Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vols., esp. ii. 376 ff-, Eng, tr, 
ii. 359 ff. 

2 Of. his Lod Communes^ ed. Kolde, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1890, 
esp. p. 211 ff. 

3 Gl^e design of Bullinger’s treatise is to show that the gospel 
is older than Judaism, Muhammadanism, and Catholicism ; 
indeed, that it goes back to ‘ Noah, Enoch, Seth, Abel, Adam, 
who without circumcision pleased God through faith.’ He holds 
that there is no Christian virtue commended in the NT which 
was not equally exemplified in the words and deeds of Abraham. 
Cf. the citations given by Rockwell, Lie Doppelehe des Land- 
grafen JPhilzpp von Hessen^ Marburg, 1904, p. 223, note 2. 

4 So Heppe, Logmafik des deutschen Protestantismus im 
ISten Jahrhundertf Gotha, 1857, i. 143 ff. Heppe is the 
best authority on the German Reformed theology, and this 
work gives much information concerning works otherwise 
inaccessible to English readers. Cf. esp. pp. 139 ff,, 188 ff. 

5 Besides Olevianus and Ursinus, Heppe mentions, as repre- 
sentatives of the covenant theology, Andrew Hyperius, Professor 
of Theology at Marburg from 1541 to 1564 CMethodi theologicB 
sive prceeLpuorwm Chnstianoe religivnis locorum comiivunium^ 
Basel, 1566) ; Peter Boqumus, Professor of Theology at Heidel- 
berg, died 1582 (Exegesis divines atque humance KoivutvLasy 
Heidelberg, 1561); Joachim Curaeus (Exegesis perspiexva, et 
■ferme Integra controversies de sacra coena^ 1674, ed. Scheffer, 
Marburg, 1853) ; Sohnius (‘ Methodus theologias,* 0pp. ed. 3, i. 
234 ff.); Raphael Eglin, Professor of Theology in Marburg 
(Liexodus theologica de ntagno tllo insitionis nostroe in Chrzs- 
tum mysterio Rom. 6 ,* Le foedere gratice ex loco Rom. 831, 
Marburg, 1613), and esp. the theologians of Bremen, Matthias 
Martiniua (Christianes doctrines summa capita, 1603), and 
Ludwig Orocius (Le perseverantia sanctorum libri septem 
dogmatici et apologetici, Bremen, 1616). 


elect, but will receive them as sons of God and 
heirs of eternal life m Jesus Christ. This promise 
consists in the offering through the gospel of the 
Son of God, with the double benefit which He 
brings, namely, the remission of sins and renewal 
after the Divine image through the life-giving 
Spirit. These gifts are made known to us out- 
wardly, by the word and by visible signs, as a 
testimony of agreement between God and our- 
selves, and are confirmed with inner efficacy by 
the free gift of faith through the infinite mercy 
of God to the elect. The work is introduced by _a 
discussion of the following questions : (1) Who is 
God, the author of the covenant ? (2) Who is man, 
with whom God establishes His covenant? (3) 
What is the nature of the covenant itself ? 

Even more striking in its historic significance 
is an earlier treatise of Olevianus, the Expositio 
Symboli,^ in which the Apostles’ Creed is inter- 
preted under the form of an exposition of the 
covenant of grace, the articles of the Creed being 
regarded as a brief statement of the terms of the 
covenant. It is to be noted that the first book of 
the De substantia foederis also takes the form of 
an exposition of tne Apostles’ Creed, the second 
hook being given to the proofs of the covenant. 
Under this head Olevianus discusses the function 
of the Church, and more specifically the word and 
the sacraments. Here we see the covenant idea 
given structural significance and made a com- 
prehensive conception under which the whole 
content of Christian faith and practice may he 
brought.^ 

Olevianus recognized in principle hut a single 
covenant, namely, the covenant of grace. It was 
reserved for his successors (e.g. Baphael Eglin, 
and Matthias Martinius) to extend the covenant 
idea to the relation of man before the Fall and 
: to distinguish two covenants — that of works and 
that of grace.® With this distinction the scheme 
of the covenant theology in its later form is com- 
plete. 

(3) The covenant theology in Puritanism . — 
Parallel with the movement already described, 
we find another developing on the other side of 
the channel. In English Puritanism, as we have 
already seen, the covenant idea found congenial 
soil, and the later treatises of Cocceius and his 
school owe quite as much to the impulse gained 
from English writers* as to the German theo- 
logians already referred to. 

1 Expositio Syniboli Apostoliciy sive articulorum fdei^ in qy/i 
summa gratuiti foederis oeterni inter Leum et fideles bremter 
et verspicue tractatur, Frankfort, 1576. 

2 While agreeing- in substance with Olevianus, Ursinus does 
not give the covenant so important a place in the structure of 
his system. His views are set forth most fully in his Sum of 
the Christian Religion of 1598 (Corpus dootrince christiance 
ecclesiarum a papatu re/ormatarurrij continens exphcationes 
catecheticce L. Zacharice Ursini . . . studio Davidis Parei 
. , ,) This work was the outgrowth of Ursinus’ lectures on 
the Heidelberg Catechism, first published in Geneva in 1584 ; 
afterwards in a fuller edition by David Pareus in 1591. Pareus* 
work was a revision and amplification based upon his own notes, 
and included much matter for which Ursinus was not re- 
sponsible. This matter the later edition of 1598 omits, and it 
may be regarded as the most authoritative statement of Ursinus* 
views. It was often reprinted, and was translated into English 
under the title, TheSumme of Christian ReUgion^ by Dr. Henry 
Parry, London, 1645. 

The discussion of the covenant is introduced by Ursinus 
between Questions 18 and 19, which deal with the mediatorship 
of Christ, and the gospel, and includes the following sub-heads ' 
(1) What a covenant is ; (2) Whether it can be made without a 
mediator; (3) WTiether there be but one and the same cove- 
nant, or more; (4) In what the old and the new covenant 
agree, and in what the 3 '' differ. 

3 Cf. Heppe, op. ext, p. 197, It is an interesting question 
when the idea of the covenant of God with Adam first makes 
its appearance. We find no trace of it in our canonical Scrip- 
tures. Schmidt (art. ‘ Covenant ’ in EBi) finds the first appear- 
ance of the idea in Sir 17 ^ 2 ^ but the reference is not altogether 
dear, and other commentators refer the passage to Sinai. 

4 Among Cocceius’ teachers, besides Martinius and Orocius, 
was the English Puritan, William Ames 
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The coveBant idea makes its earliest appear- 
ance in English history in practical rather than 
theoretical form, in the National Covenants entered 
into by the Scottish people and their rulers. 
These were solemn engagements, in which the 
nation as a whole pledged itself to be true to 
the revealed will of God as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, and interpreted with the stern literalism 
of the Puritan conscience. Such a national cove- 
nant is the so-called Second Scottish Confession^ a 
practical appendix to the early Confession of Knox 
(1560), to which the people publicly subscribed in 
the year 1581. It was frequently renewed in the 
course of the later history, and played a momentous 
art in the struggles of the Stuarts with their re- 
ellious fellow-countrymen. It is not strange that 
an idea familiarized to the Scottish people in so 
dramatic a way should have received early literary 
expression. See art. Covenanters. 

One of the earliest Scottish monographs on the 
covenant bears date 1596, and is by Robert Rollock 
(1555-1598), a distinguished Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh {Qucestiones et Itesponsiones 
aliquot de foedere Dei deque Sacramento quod 
foederis Dei sigillum est). Here already there is 
emphasized the close connexion between the cove- 
nant and the sacrament which is characteristic of 
the later history.^ 

English monographs were frequent during the 
first half of the iHh century. An anonymous 
treatise, bearing date 1616, is dedicated to the 
mayor and magistrates of the town of Feversham 
in Kent.^ Like Olevianus, its author uses the 
covenant idea as a framework for the exposition 
of the Creed. His practical interest is apparent 
in his emphasis upon the importance of renewing 
one’s covenant made in baptism through ‘a con- 
tinual repeating ’ of it, which takes place in cate- 
chizing the children of the faithful (p. 63). Other 
treatises by John Preston {The New Covenant, or 
the Saints^ Portion, London, 1629), and George 
Downame {The Covenant of Grace, or an Exposi- 
tion upon Lk 173.74.79^ Dublin, 1631), are likewise 
practical in nature. 

The theological significance of the idea is appar- 
ent in the place given to it in systematic treatises. 
William Ames (1576-1633) in his Medxdla S.S, Theo- 
logice (Eng. tr. Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 1642)® 
distinguishes two covenants — the law or covenant 
of works given to Adam in Paradise, having as its 
symbols the two trees of the Garden (I. x. 33), and 
the covenant of ^ace made with the redeemed 
through Christ. Ames traces the various steps in 
the administration of the covenant of grace, dis- 
tinguishing not only the periods before and after 
Christ (the OT and NT), but also, under the first, 
the periods from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ ; and, under the 
second, the period from Christ to the end of the 
world and the eternal reign of the saints in heaven 
(I. xxxviii. xxxix.). In this he anticipates the 
later teaching of his pupil Cocceius. 

Even more detailed is the description of the 
covenant given by Ussher in his Body of Divinity.^ 
Here the nature of the compact made by God with 
Adam is described in great detail, and man in the 
person of our first parent is declared to have pro- 

1 Mitchell (Westmiiister Assembly, London, 1883, p. 377) cites 
Howie as another early Scottish representative of the covenant 
theolof^y, but the present writer has not been able to verify the 
reference. 

2 The covenant between God and man ylaynely declareAi in 
laying down the chief est points of Christian religion, London, 
1616. 

3 Of. also William Perkins, A Golden Chain, or the description 
of theologie {Workes, London, 1635, i. 70 f.); An exposition 
of the symbole or Creede of the Apostles (fb. p. 164 ff.); John 
Downame, The Summe of Sacred Dtvinitie, London, n.d., bk. i. 
ch. xvi., bk. ii. ch. i. 

4 A Body of JHvinitie, or the Surnme and Substance of 
Christian Religion, London, 1646. 


mised 'by that power which he had received to 
keep the whole law, binding himself over to 
punishment in case he did not obey ’ (p. 126). 
On the other hand, the covenant of grace was 
made by ' God alone,’ who, immediately after 
man’s fall in Paradise, declared to Adam His 
gracious purpose to save the elect through Christ 
(p. 158).^ 

Through Ussher the covenant idea received its 
first confessional expression in Puritanism. It 
appears in the 21st article of the Irish Articles, 
of which he was the author, and from them passed 
to the WestTTiiTister Confession of Faith, in which 
it forms the subject of a special chapter (vii.).^ 

The covenant was frequently discussed in the 
latter half of the 17th century. It appears not 
only in the "works of the great Puritan tlieologians, 
Richard Baxter® (1615-1691), and John Owen"* 
(1616-1683), but in maiw mono^aphs by men less 
known to fame, e,g, John SaJtmarsh,® Thomas 
Blake,® William Allen,'^ Edward Leigh,® and 
Daniel Williams.® It filled an important r6le 
in the controversies that divided the difierent 
parties in the Church, and a correct understanding 
of its nature and scope was regarded as one of the 
prime requisites of a sound orthodoxy. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the stricter and 
the looser predestinarians were divided as to the 
conditionality of the covenant of grace. The 
stricter predestinarians denied that it was con- 
ditional at all. Like Ussher, they held that God 
alone was its author, or, at most, God and Christ. 
Representatives of this view were Saltmarsh and 
Crisp. Others, like Owen and Baxter himself, held 
to a true conditionality. They distinguished be- 
tween the covenant of redemption, made between 
the Father and the Son, and the covenant of grace, 
made by the Father with the elect in Christ % 
and, while they held that the redeemed were 
enabled to fulfil their part only through the grace 
which Christ had merited for them, yet they 
believed in preaching as though all depended upon 

1 Cf . also The Mam'ow of Modem Divinity, in two parts, 1646, 
1649, by E. F., edited with Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by C. G. M'Crie, 1902. The 
sub-title of this ‘ epoch-marking, if not epoch-making,* work, as 
M‘Crie calls it, reads : ‘Touching both the Covenant of Works, 
and the Covenant of Grace : with their use and end, both in the 
time of the Old Testament and in the time of the New’ {Confes- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 69). 

2 Even more prominent is the use made of the covenant idea 
in the Sum of Saving Knowledge, a brief compendium of doc- 
trine which appeared in Scotland in 1650, and is bound up with 
the Confession and Catechisms in many of the later Scottish 
editions. Here the language of bargain and sale appears in its 
baldest form (e.p. Head II.: ‘By virtue of the foresaid bargain, 
made before the world began. He, t.e. Christ, is, m all ages, 
since the fall of Adam, still upon the work of applying actually 
the purchased benefits unto the elect : and that He doth by way 
of entertaining a covenant of free grace and reconciliation with 
them through faith in Himself, by which covenant He makes 
over to every believer, a right and interest in Himself, and in 
all His blessings.* 

3 Cf. his Plain Scripture Proof of Infants^ Church- Member- 
ship and Baptism\ London, 1656 (pp. 100 ff., 112 ff., 223 ff., 
326 ff.), as well as his Preface to Allen’s Discourse on the Nature, 
Ends, and Difference of the 2'wo Covenants, London, 1673. 

4 Cf. his Doctrine of Justification by Faith, chs. viii. xiii.; 
Treatise on the DoctHne of Perseverance {Works, ed. Goold, 
xi. 205), Edin. 1851-55, Salus Blectorum Sanguis Jesu, or the 
Death of Death in the Death of Christ (Goold’s ed., x. 168 ff.). 

5 Fre^ Grace, or the Flowings of Christ’s Blood freely to 
Sinners-, London, 1646. 

6 Vindicioi Foederis, or a Treatise of the Covenant of God, 
entered with mankinde, etc., London, 1653, The Covenant 
Sealed, or a Treatise of the Sacraments of both Covenants, 
polemicall and practicall, especially of the Sacraments of the 
Covenant of Grace, London, 1655 

7 A Discourse of the Nature, Ends, and Difference of the Ttco 
Covenants, London, 1673. 

3 A Treatise of the Divine Promises, in five books, . , . Jn 
the foure last a declaration of the covenant itself, the bundle 
and body of all the Promises, London, 1633. 

9 Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, wherein some of Dr. 
Cr%sp*s opinions are considered, and the opposite truths are 
vlainly stated and confirmed, London, 1692. 

Cf. Owen , Doctrine of Justification by Faith, ch, viii. ( Works 
1 ed Goold, v. 191). 
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the action of the hnman will. The tract of Williams, 
already referred to, gives an interesting picture of 
the questions in controversy, and the extent to 
which the stricter party were willing to carry their 
'c. 

hat these controversies were not confined to Old 
England, hut speedily found their way across the 
water, finds interesting confirmation in a treatise 
of Peter Bulkeiey, which appeared in London in 
1646, and is entitled The Gospel Covenant, or the 
Covenant of Grace opened. It gives the substance 
of sermons preached by its author in his parish in 
Concord, in New England. He speaks of great 
divisions which had arisen about the covenant, and 
some busy bodies who called the preachers ‘legall 
preachers,^ and said that they were ‘ wholly ignor- 
ant of the covenant of grace, and . . . shut up 
under a covenant of workes.’ The reference is 
evidently to the rising Antinomianism which is 
associated with the name of Anne Hutchinson, 

‘ that wretched Jezabell,’ as Bulkeiey calls her 
(p. 293). Bulkeiey, who himself seems to have 
been a man of moderate views, gives a list of the 
questions in dispute, e,g, (1) whether the covenant 
of grace was made between God and man, or only 
between God the Father and Christ ; (2) what is 
the meaning of the reference to Abraham’s seed in 
Gal 3^® ; (3) what the covenant of Sinai was, 
whether of works or of grace ; (4) whether justi- 
fication may be evidenced by sanctification ; (5) 
whether the commandment commanding faith be a 
commandment of the law; (6) whether faith be 
a condition antecedent to justification or only conse- 
quent ; and (7) whether the conditional promises 
be promises of free grace or no (Preface, p* 3). 

The theoretical difference had its practical effect in the 
doctrine of the Church. The question here turned on how far 
it was possible to preserve the purity of the Church in the 
administration of the sacraments and ecclesiastical discipline. 
All but the Baptists agreed that the covenant of grace, like the 
Abrahamic covenant of the OT, included the children of believers, 
and therefore defended the practice of infant baptisni. But this 
position raised perplexing questions as to the administration of 
the other sacraments. Since baptism could rightfully be ad- 
ministered to some who were not regenerate, why should the 
fiOrd’s Supper be confined any more strictly ? Why not recog- 
nize that the covenant conferred upon the children of believers 
certain ecclesiastical rights which extended beyond the circle of 
the elect, and be willing to accept a dogmatical, as distinct from 
a Justifying, faith as the sufticient ground for admii>sion to the 
Supper ? This was the position taken by Blake in his interesting 
treatise entitled Tht Co'oeruxni Sealed — a position which brought 
him into a controversy with Baxter, in which it must be con- 
fessed that he puts that sturdy defender of the larger liberty to 
sore straits to defend his more exclusive position on this point.! 

These practical controversies also had their echoes in America. 
The question as to those who could rightly be admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper was one which agitated the New England 
churches for many years, and in the so-called half-way covenant 
the laxer practice advocated by Blake was long prevalent.^ 

A typical example of the Puritan treatment of 
the covenant is William Strong’s posthumous 
Discourse of the Two Covenants (London, 1678), a 
voluminous treatise of 447 large quarto pages, the 
substance of which was originally delivered in the 
form of sermons. Comparing it with similar 
treatises by Continental writers, we notice its 
practical interest, which appears (1) in the constant 
application of the points made to the different 
classes of people living in Strong’s own day ; (2) in 
the emphasis laid upon the obligations created by 
the covenant as distinct from its benefits ; and 
(3) in its fxill discussion of the covenant relation of 
the children of believers. On the last point he 
leans to the views of Blake rather than to the 
stricter views of Baxter. He claims federal holiness 
for the children^ of the righteous as distinct from 
the personal holiness of regeneration ; but he does 

! Of. pp. 114, 1S9. Blake’s argument with Baxter turns upon 
the question whether faith that is short of justifying entitles to 
baptism, but the principles involved apply with even greater 
force to the more radical position taken by Blake with reference 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

® Cf. F. H. Foster, A Genetic History of the England 

Theology^ CJhicago, 1907, p. 37 ff. 


not specifically apply the principle involved to the 
question of the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) Cocceiiis and his school. — The most eminent 
representative of the covenant theology is un- 
doubtedly John Koch, or, as he is better known by 
his Latin name, Cocceius. He was born in Biemeii 
in 1603, studied Hebrew under Matthias Martinius, 
and theology under Ames and Crocius. He was 
Professor of Theology successively at Bremen, 
1630-1636 ; at Franeker, 1636-1650, where he suc- 
ceeded Ames ; and at Leyden, 1650-1669, where he 
died. He became the leading opponent and re- 
former of the scholasticism of his day, and by bis 
more historical treatment of theology prepared the 
way for the later discipline of Biblical Tbeology. 
In this attempt he found a fruitful clue in the 
covenant idea, which he used as the organizing 
principle of his system. 

Cocceius’ leading monograph is entitled Summa 
doctrines de feeders et testamento Dei, and was 
published at Leyden in 1648.^ After a discussion 
on the meaning of the word feedus, or ‘ covenant,’ 
he defines the covenant of God as nothing else 
' than the Divine declaration of the method {ratio) 
of perceiving the love of God and of obtaining 
union and communion with him’ {Opera, Amster- 
dam, 1673, i. 10). It dilfers from human covenants 
in the absence of the mutual feature. God alone 
initiates it, yet it becomes complete only when 
man by Goa’s grace binds himself to accept its 
provisions,^ 

Cocceius, like earlier theologians, distinguishes 
two covenants, that of works and that of grace. 
The sum of the former is the law, both natural and 
written. It is made with Adam for himself and 
for all his descendants, except Christ. It was 
abrogated in a fivefold way : (1) so far as the possi- 
bility of its fulfilment is concerned, by sin ; J2) so 
far as its condemnation is concerned, by Christ, as 
set forth in the promises and apprenended by 
faith ; (3) so far as its terror is concerned, by the 
promulgation of the new covenant ; (4) so far as 
the struggle with sin is concerned, by the death of 
the body ; and (5) so far as all its effects are con- 
cerned, by the resurrection from the dead. 

The new covenant is the agreement between the 
Father and Christ as the second Adam, wherein 
God declares His purpose, in consideration of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, to save certain individuals by 
working in them faith through the word of promise 
and the gift of the Spirit, and to confirm the same 
by the institution of the Church, with its sacra- 
ments. This covenant is set forth in various ways, 
both before and after the coming of Christ. It was 
made known to Adam in Paradise through the 
institution of sacrifice, and renewed to Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and to all the people of Israel 
through Moses. But its most glorious promulga- 
tion was through the coming of Christ Himself in 
the flesh, and the full revelation of God’s loving 
purpose which He made. In this connexion, 
Cocceius is led to treat at length of the difference 
between the economies of the OT and of the NT, 
and to indicate wherein the superior excellence of 
the NT consists. 

The novelty of Cocceius’ treatment consists not 
so much in the special ideas which he enunciates as 
in the detail in which they are carried out, and, 
above all, in the free use which he makes of the 
Biblical material. The idea of the twofold covenant, 

! Later enlarged edd. 1664, 1660. The covenant is also treated 
at length in Cocceius’ Surmna, Theologies ex Sacris Scripturis 
repetita (Leyden, 1662, Amsterdam and Geneva, 1665), of which 
the covenant of works forms the subject of the eighth locus, and 
the covenant of grace of the fourteenth and following loci. 

2 Cocceius distinguishes between that form of covenant in 
which no condition is required on man’s part {e.g. the promise to 
Noah that day and night shall never fail) and the more usual 
form, which includes the stipulation of acceptance and obedience 
by man. 
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as ^ve have seen, goes back to Cocceius’ teacher, 
Matthias Martinius ; the distinction of ditierent 
periods within the OT dispensation is recognized by 
Ames, but there is a breath of freedom and of 
originality about Cocceius’ treatment which gives 
it a distinction of its own. It broke away from the 
prevailing tradition of the contemporary scholas- 
ticism, and it called forth, as such innovations 
always do, bitter opposition on the part of those 
who sat in the seat of authority.^ Cocceius, tem- 
perate and devout as he was, soon found himself 
the centre of a bitter controversy, and, what was 
probably the last thing in the world which he 
intended, the founder of a school. 

Among the representatives of the school of 
Cocceius may be mentioned Wilhelm Momma,^ 
Francis Burmann,^ Johann Braun,'*' Johann van 
der Wayen,® and Hermann Witsius.® The treatise 
of Witsius on the economy of the covenants was 
early translated into English, and had many readers 
both in England and in America, It is one of the 
best sources for the knowledge of the covenant 
theology in its later and more developed form.’’ 

After an initial discussion of the covenant in 
general, Witsius begins by describing the covenant 
of works. He takes up successively the contracting 
parties, the law or the condition, the promises by 
which it was accompanied, the penal sanction 
which was attached to it, and the sacraments by 
which it was sealed. He speaks of its violation by 
man’s sin, and its consequent abrogation by Godin 
favour of the new covenant of grace. Like Cocceius, 
Witsius distinguishes between the covenant of re- 
demption, made by the Father with the Son, and 
the covenant of grace, made by God with the elect. 
The substance of this is set forth under the familiar 
theological heads of * election,’ ‘ effectual calling,’ 

‘ regeneration,’ ‘ faith,’ etc. ; and then its different 
economies or dispensations in the OT and NT, 
“with their several sacraments and ceremonies, are 
discussed at length. 

With this treatment, the covenant theology 
reaches its final development. Those who come 
after add nothing in prmciple to that which has 
gone before. 

(5) TAe later history , — It is not necessary to 
follow the later history in detail. Treatises on the 
covenant continued to be written both in England 
and on the Continent. Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop 
of Londonderry, left the manuscript of a series of 
sermons on tne doctrine of the two covenants, 
posthumously published in 1712, in which he de- 
clares that ‘of all the mysterious depths in Christian 
religion, there is none more necessary for our 
information or more influential upon our practice 
than a right apprehension and a distinct knowledge 
of the doctrine of the covenants ’ (p. 2). Thomas 
Boston, a Scottish Presbyterian (1676-1732), wrote a 
treatise on the covenant of grace,® which was often 
republished both in England and in America, and 

1 Among- the leaders In the attack upon Cocceius were Samuel 
Maresius, Professor of Theolog 3 ’' at Groningen, and Gisbertus 
Voetius, Professor of Theology at Utrecht. 

2 De varia conditione et statu ccclesics Dei sub triplici 
oeconomia pat-riarchairum ac Testamenti Veteris ac denique 
Novif Amsterdam, 1673, 2 vols., 4th ed., Basel, 1718. 

3 Synopsis Theologies et speexatinh osconorm.ee feederum Dei ab 
initio scBCulorum usque ad consummationem eorum^ Utrecht, 
1671. 

4 Doctrina foedennn, sive sy sterna theologies didacticoe et 
elencticce^ Amsterdam, 16^. 

5 Summa theolog%ce christiance, 1689. 

6 De oeconornia fesderwm De% cum hominibtis libri iv.^ 1677. 

7 Others who were influenced by Cocceius were Abraham 
Heidanus (1597-1678 ; Corpus theologice christiance in ary. locos 
digestum^ 16S6) and van Til (Theologice utnusque eompendvurn 
cum naturalis cum revelatee, Leyden, 1704), though m the case 
of both these vriters the Cartesian influence is also apparent 
(cf. Gass, op, oit. ii. 300 ff 321, note). 

View of the CoGcnant of Grace^/rom the Sacred Records., 
posthumously published by his son, Thomas Boston. Boston also 
left among his papers a similar treatise on the covenant of works, 
which w'as published in 1798, with a preface by Michael Boston. 


I had the rare compliment paid it of being embodied, 
I with scarcely the change of a word, in a work 
w^ritten nearly a hundred years later (J. Colquhoun, 
Treatise on the Covenant of Grace) ^ — not, indeed, 
without handsome acknowledgment on the part of 
the borrower. On the Continent, Turretin - gave 
the covenant idea a large place in Ids theology, and 
with his system it passed to America, to leappear 
, in the federalism of the Princeton theologians, 
Charles and A. A. Hodge.® It has continued down 
to our day to form one of the prominent tenets of 
evangelical Calvinism.* 

On the other hand, Jonathan EdAvards makes 
little use of the covenant idea. While the covenant 
is occasionally mentioned in his history of redemp- 
tion, the reference is only incidental, and the idea 
exercises no formative influence upon the structure 
of the work. This is the more striking because of 
the extent to which Edwards holds fa.st to the 
main tenets of the older Calvinism. The reason is 
not far to seek. Edwards’ primary interest was in 
the eternal law of things. Not will, but nature, 
was fundamental in his thought of God. To such 
a theology the covenant idea, born as it was of the 
effort to limit the Divine arbitrariness, was foreign. 
With the stricter predestinarians, like Crisp and 
Saltmarsh, the covenant idea had long been simply 
a form into which the wine of a very different 
gospel had been poured.** Edwards, before all 
things the original thinker, was not interested in 
preserving a form to which there was no content to 
correspond. To the federal theologians, on the 
other hand, the covenant idea answered a real 
need. Their conception of freedom involved power 
to the contrary, both in the case of man and of God. 
In the fonner ease, it was the foundation of human 
responsibility, and the covenant of works was 
conceived as a real transaction between different 
individuals,® In the latter case, it gave free scope 
to the electing grace of God ; and me covenant of 
grace, as we have already seen, had its significance 
as determining the channel within which God, in 
the exercise of His Divine sovereignty, had deter- 
mined to confine the river of His grace. God 
might have acted otherwise, if He had chosen, so 
the argument ran, but He was pleased to do thus 
and so, and this sovereign pleasure He has made 
known to us through the gracious covenant 
into which He has entered with man through 
Christ. 

It is, no doubt, the weakening of this conception 
of freedom in our day which explains the falling 
into the background of the covenant theology. 
Arbitrariness, whether on man’s part or on God’s, 
is no longer the prevailing danger against which 
theologians are concerned to guard, and, in a world 
of law, other terms than those of private agreement 
seem better fitted to express the profoiindest and 
most abiding relationships between God and man. 
It Avonld, however, be a mistake to minimize the 
services rendered by the covenant theology to 
Christian progress. Artificial in its account of the 
relation between God and man, it was in reality 

1 Edinburgh, 1818. Among others to whom the author ex- 
presses his indebtedness are the following, not hitherto men- 
tioned in this art. : Cloppenburg, Moor, ErsMne, Brown, Hervey, 
Gib, Muirhead, and Gill. 

2 Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologice Elencticce, Geneva, 
1679 - 85 (Opera, New York, 1847, L 613 ff.. Locus viiL ; ii. 
151 ff.. Locus xii.). 

3 Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, New York, 1871-73, ii. 
117 ff,, 354 ff.; A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, rewritten and 

New York, 1879, pp. 309 ff., 367 ff. 

4 Cf the use of the covenant idea by Timothy Dwight, in his 
Theology, Explained and Defended (Middletown, 1818, i. 437, 
iL 207 ff.). 

c Heppe (op. cit. i. 143 ff.) calls attention to the difference of 
interest which separated the eari 3 'covenant theologians from the 
stricter predestinarians, with whose teaching their sj^stem had so 
much else in common. 

3 This interest appears with special clearness in the American 
federalists. Cf. A. A. Hodge, op, cit. p. 310 f., Que&tion» 5, 9. 
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designed as a protest against arbitrariness. 
trustworthy in its view of the development of the 
Biblical religion, it helped to prepare the way for a 
more scientific treatment of the Biblical history. 
To its more earnest advocates the covenant theo- 
logy, as distinct from the type of thought which it 
opposed, expressed the diSerence between a God 
whose purpose was known and whose character 
could be trusted, and a God whose nature wus 
mysterious and whose actions were unpredictable. 
Few terms were richer in experimental significance 
to those who had been trained to understand it 
than that which gives its title to this article,^ for 
none more fully revealed the heart of God- rit- 
ing to his son-in-law, Fleetwood, Cromwell sends 
the following message to his daughter : ‘ Bid her 
be cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord, once and 
again ; if she knows the covenant, she cannot but 
do so.’ ^ ‘ The covenant,’ says Edward Leigh, in 

the title to his Treatise of the Divine Promtses, 
Lond. 1633, ‘ is itself the bundle and body of all the 

promises.’ . 

LiTuaATURK,— The more important works on the covenant 
have been cited in the article. On the Biblical usage, see A. B. 
Davidson, Theol. ofOT, Edm- 1904, p. 239 ff., and his art. ‘Cove- 
nant,’ in HDB ; art. ‘ Covenant,’ m BBi ; R. Kraetzschmar, 
Die Bundesvorsiellung im AT, Marburg, 1896; V^al^on, m 
ZA TW xii. [1892] 1-22, 224-260, xiii- [1893] 245-279 ; A. Bertho- 
let Die Sttllung der Israehten und derJttden zu den Frew den, 
Freiburg, 1896, pp. 46, 87 ff., 176, 214 ; W. Robertson Smith, 
ReL Semi, London, 1894, py. 269 ff., 312 ff., 479 fiL; 

Ramsay, art. ‘ Covenant,’ in Expositor, 6th ser. viii. (Nov. 1898), 

321-336. . , ^ ^ 1 

On the history of the covenant theology in general, cl- Diestel, 

‘ Studien zur Federal theologie,* J ahrb. f. deut^ch. TmoI. x. 
[Gotha, 1865] 209 ff. ; T. M. Lindsay, art. ‘ Covenant Theo- 
logy,* in the BHt. and For. Evangel. Review, July 1879, ^621 ff.; 
G. P. Fisher, Disetussions in History and Theology, N.Y.,18S0, 
pp. 355-409 ; M. Schneckenburger, VergUichende Dar&tellung 
des luther. und reform. Lehrbegriffs, Stuttgart, 1855, ii.^ 140 ff. ; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Christl. Dogmat%k\)Lon\^h&cz, 1863, i. 77 ff. ; 
and the relevant sections in the histories of W. Gass (Gesch. 
prot, Dogmaiik in xhrem Zusammerihange mil der Theol. uber~ 
hattpt, Berlin, 1857, ii. 234 ff.), and A, Schweizer (Dw Glavbens- 
lehre der evangel.’-reform Kirche, Zurich, 1844, i. 103 ff.). Of. 
also Emanuel Graf von Korff, Die Anfange der Foderaltheologie 
und xhre erste Axxsgestaltung in Zurich uriR Holland, Bonn, 1908. 

The most reliable account of the beginnings of the covenant 
theology in Germany is found in H. Heppe, Dogmatik des 
deutschen Protestantismus im 16ten Jahrhundert, Gotha, 1857, 
i. 139 ff., 188 ff., in which a full description is given of the 
content of many works otherwise inaccessible to English 
readers. The theology of Cocceius and his school is fully dis- 
cussed in the works of Gass and of Diestel, already mentioned, 
where references to the literature may be found. On the 
covenant theology in Puritanism, cf- C. G. M‘Crie, The Confes- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 66ff.; A. F. 
Mitchell, The Theology of the Reformed Church, with special 
reference to the Westminster Standards (in Report of Proceedings 
of the Second General Council of the Presbyterian Churches, 
1880, p. 477). 

Besides the works cited in the text may be mentioned 
F. Gomarus, De Feeders Dei, 1694 ; Wendelin, Sy sterna 
Majus, 1656 ; J. Ball, Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, 1645 ; 
Burgess, Vindicios Degis (referred to by Blake, in his Covenant 
Sealed); Cotton, The Covenant of God’s Free Grace (1646); 
aud S. Chamock, Discourse of God’s being the Author of 
Reconciliation (Nichol’s ed. of the Puritans), iii. 371 ff. H. 
Malcom, in his Theological Index (references to the principal 
works in every department of religious literature), Boston, 
1868), p. 130, gives the titles of a number of works not acces- 
sible to the present writer, but without exact description (e.g. 
Hulsemann, De Pacto Dei ; Musaeus, De Pactis Dei cum 
Hominihus ; Bostock, On the Covenant of Grace ; Bell, Covenant 
of (frace and of Works ; Dixon, Nature of the Two Covenants ; 
Taylor, On the Covenant of G^ace ; Kelley, The Divine Cove- 
nants, etc.). 

A good monograph on the history of the covenant theology is 
still a desideratum. Nff, ADAMS BrOWN. 

COVETOUSNESS. — Covetousness in its most 
general meaning expresses an eager desire to gain 
some possession on which the heart is set. At first 
the desire, though strong, may be innocent and 
even commendable. Thus Caxton says (Geoffroy 
de la Tour-Landry, I. ii. ) : ‘ She ever covey ted the 
pees and love or her lord,’ and Shakespeare re- 
presents the King in Henry V, (Act iv. Sc. 3) as 
saying : 

1 Letter 199, Carlyle’s edition, quoted by Lindsay, in Brit, and 
For. Evangel. Rev., July 1879, p. 521 ff. 


‘ By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care 1 who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sm to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 

In the AV of the Bible the word ‘covet’ is com- 
monly of evil significance, but it is also used to 
translate words of good import. Thus in 1 Co 
12^^ we have St. Paul’s exhortation, Covet [BV 
“Desire”] earnestly the best gifts.’ ^ Keen desire, 
however, was usually associated with unworthy 
objects, and Hobbes {Leviathan, I* 26) went so 
far as to declare : ^ Desire of Riches [is^ called] 

Covetonsnesse : a name used ahvayes in signihca- 
tion of blame.’ 

In distinction from avarice covetousness 

emphasizes the desire for things not possessed ; 
avarice, the undue retention of actual possessions. 
Thus, in covetousness the very desire may consti- 
tute an evil, and possibly St. Paul, in his declara- 
tion of the way in which sin came home to him 
(Ro7^^*)> dwells upon the part played by the Tenth 
Commandment in the process, because inordinate 
desires are there condemned. The possessions 
sought may not be an evil in themselves, but the 
heart’s desire may he unduly set upon them. An 
all-absorbing passion for material possessions may 
be restrained by the experience of their inability to 
constitute real happiness in life, and by the know- 
ledge that, sooner or later, all material things 
must be left behind at death ; but this passion is 
effectively curbed only when a still more passionate 
desire for the nobler possessions of mind and spirit 
and life lays hold of the heart. 

The evil in covetousness may be due, however, 
not merely to the strength of the desire, but to the 
fact that the object of desire is the possession ol 
some one else. It may be noble to^ seek to possess 
the spiritual insight or the Christian grace of 
another, for the imparting of such a gift ennobles 
and enriches both giver and receiver ; but to desire 
a neighbour’s land or goods is to seek his im- 
poverishment. 'When Ahab coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard (1 K 21), and David coveted Uriah’s wife 
(2 S 11), they fell into deadly sin, and similar 
desires bring shame and guilt on those who cherish 
them. When these desires are expreped in acts, 
they are condemned by the law as crimes. True 
restraint is exercised only when the rights of others 
are recognized and honoured. 

The very spring of covetousness is found in the 
common experience that what is not_ possessed 
seems always most desirable. The virtues and 
defects of actual possessions are known by the 
owners, but the blessings that are beyond reach 
are painted by the imagination in glowing colours, 
and incite the heart to ardent desire. This tendency 
has led to some noble achievements, but it is also 
the source of amusing comedies, and of many of the 
deepest tragedies of life. The very opposite state 
of mind is happily represented in the reply that 
James Smetham gave to a friend when he was 
asked to go to Rome and Venice : 

‘I suppose I ought to wish to go with you to Rome and 
Venice. . . . Nothing but a sense of duty wiU ever drive me to 
Rome and Venice. My difficulty is to appreciate our little back- 
garden, our copper beech, our weeping ash, our little nailed-up 
rose tree, and twisting yellow creepers’ {Letters of James 
Smetham, London, 1892, p. 86 f.). 

Literature. — H. L. Martensen, Christian Ethics (General), 
Edin. 1885, p. 106 ff.; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
Edm. 1902, p. 365 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the 
King, London, 1887, p. 450. D. MaCRAE TOD. 

COW (Hindu). 1 — The belief in the sanctity of 
the cow, which is a very prominent feature of 
Hinduism, seems to have been inherited by the 
Indians from pre-historic times, before they and 

1 For the place of the cow in other religions, see art- ANiMAi-s 
in vol. i. p. 506 ff. 
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the Iranians had separated. In the A vesta ^ we 
meet with a Divine being called geus urvan (or 
Goshurun), lit. ^ the soul of the cow/ \vho is re* 
garded as the personification and guardian of 
hving beings. Similarly, in the Rigveda the 
mystical relation between the cow and the uni- 
verse is several times alluded to.^ It is further 
developed in the Atharvaveda, one hymn of which 
(x. 10) is addressed to Yasa, the prototype of cows, 
and a kind of generating principle of the universe ; 
and another (iv. 11) to Anadvan, the primeval ox, 
to whom a similar function is attributed. In Vedic 
times the word go^ ‘ cow,* was used to express some 
other ideas, not merely in an allegorical way, but 
rather in a mystical sense so as to suggest a 
mysterious connexion between them and the cow. 
Thus in the Naighantuka (the ancient list of Vedic 
synonyms, on which Yaska commented in the 
Nirukta) the word go, which originally and usually 
denotes ‘ cow,* is given as a synonym of (1) earth, 
(2) heaven, (3) rays of light, (4) speech, and (5) 
singer.® The Earth especially was conceived under 
the figure of a cow, and is so represented in later 
mythology. This idea goes back to the Vedic 
Samhitas, In a hymn, or rather a prose piece, of 
the Atharvaveda (viii. 10), Viraj, who ‘verily was 
this universe in the beginning,* is extolled, and she 
is said to have come to various classes of beings ; 
in paragraphs 22-29 she comes to Divine beings 
and men, who milk from her things characteristic 
of their functions — the milker, the calf,^ and the 
milking-vessel being stated in each case. Para- 
graph 24 runs thus : 

‘She ascended; she came to men; men called to her : **0 
rich in cheer, come ’ ; of her Manu son of Vivasvant was young 

[lit “calf”]; earth was vessel ; her P^thi son of Vena milked; 
from her he milked both cultivation and grain.' ^ 

This passage contains the germ of a myth which 
has been fully developed in the Puranas.® 

* Prttiu, son of Vena, having been constituted universal 
monarch, desired to recover for his subjects edible plants, 
which, during the preceding period of anarchy, had all perished. 
He therefore assailed the Earth, which, assuming the form of a 
cow, fled from him and traversed all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promised to fecimdate the soil with 
her milk. Thereupon Pjttu flattened the surface of the earth 
with his bow, uprooting and thrusting away hundreds and 
thousands of mountains. Having made Svayaihbhuva Manu, 
the calf, he milked the Earth, and received the milk into his 
own hand, for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded all 
kinds of corn and vegetables upon which people subsist now 
and always. By granting life to the Earth, Pj-thu was as her 
father; and she thence derived the patronymic appellation 
Prthim (“ daughter of Pythu ”). Then the go^, the sages, the 
demons, the Raksasas, the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Pitrs, serpents, 
mountains, and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of appropriate milk. And the milker and 
the calf were both peculiar to their own species.’ 

This story is most frequently alluded to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature. In legends and popular 
stories the Earth is occasionally said to assume the 
figure of a cow, especially in times of distress, and 
to implore the gods for help, or to give advice to a 
king or qneen, to whom she appears in a dream. 
Again, the mythical identification of the Earth 
with a cow furnishes the basis of many poetical 
conceits, e.g, that a king should milk the Earth 
tenderly in order to get plentiful revenue, etc. (see 

1 e.g, Tasna, xxviii. 1, xxix. 5. 9 (for a complete list of refer- 
ences, see Barth olomae, Altiran. Worterh, 1540 (Strassburg, 
1901); cf. also the Pahlavi texts translated in SBB v. 20 f., 163, 
402, xvii. 3S0, xxxvii. 237 ff. 

2 e.g. i. 163, 3, vui. 90. 15, x. 11. 1. On the cow in the |>eriod 
of the Rigveda, see Macdonell, Vedic Mythol, (= G-IAP iii. la), 
Strassburg, 1897, Index, s.vv. ‘ Cow,’ ‘ Cows ’ ; and Zimmer, 
Altind. LeoeTij Berlin, 1879, p. 221 ff. 

y Naiah. I. i. 4, 5, ii. iii 16. Classical lexicographers attribute 
still further meanings to the word go ; e.g. Hemachandra in the 
Anekarthasariigraha (i- 6) enumerates the following meanings : 
sun, water, eye, heaven, heavenly quarter, kine, ray of light, 
thunderbolt, earth, arrow, and speech. 

4 The Hindus suppose that a cow yields mUk only in the 
presence of her calf. 

5 Harvard Oriental Series, viii- 514. 

® The account in the text is from the (Wilson’s 

tr., London, 1864-70, i. ch. xiii.). More details given in other 
Purapas are mentioned in Wilson, i. 188 ff. 


Bohtlingk-Roth, Sanskrit^- Wdrterh. , St. Petersburg, 
1855-75, s.v. ‘ Go,’ 12). 

The identification of cow and speech has not 
given rise to popular myths, but, as speech is re- 
garded as something Divine in origin and holy in 
character, it added to the sanctity of the cow, 
though this identification -was perhaps due not 
so much to a popular association of ideas as to 
a chance similarity of sound between the two 
words go, ‘ cow,* and ga, ‘ to sing,’ or perhaps glr 
‘speech.* 

The sanctity of the cow, which has been shown 
to underlie certain ancient mythical conceptions, 
has a practical bearing on religion. It was con- 
sideredT a heinous sin to kill a cow or to eat iier 
flesh. A well-known verse ^ says : ‘ All that kill, 
eat, and permit the slaughter of, cows, rot in hell 
for as many years as there are hairs on the body of 
the cow so slain.’ The same feeling is already 
present, but not yet, so strongly developed, in 
vedic times. The Satapatha Brdhmana, when 
prohibiting the eating of the flesh of the cow 
(iii. 1, 2, 21), adds the interesting statement : 
‘Yajnavalkya said: “I, for one, eat it, provided 
that it is tender.”* And the Grhya Sutras permit 
the slaughter of a cow on the arrival of a guest, 
especially at a wedding or a sacrifice. But this 
ancient practice was given up in later times, when 
substitutes for the flesh of a cow became the rule 
in the entertainment of guests.^ 

In the Great Epic the sacredness of the cow is a 
firmly established fact. Chapters 69-82 of the 
Anusdsana parvan of the 3Iahdbhdrata,^ which 
chiefly treat of the giving of cows and the merit 
acquired by it, contain much curious information 
about the religions ideas regarding the cow, which 
became deeply engrained in the Hindu mind 
through the superstitious veneration of the cow. 
The reason alleged for its sacredness is that 
cows are the essential requisites for sacrifice, 
and that ‘with their milk and with the Havis 
manufactured therefrom they uphold all creatures 
of the universe ’ (81. 2) ; they are themselves sacred 
and capable of cleansing others. Not only are the 
cows themselves sacred, but the five products of 
the cow ipanchagavya) — milk, curds, ghi, dung, 
and urine — are means of purifying man, and are 
used in many ways for that purpose, some of 
which are rather disgusting. But the pious are 
told ‘never to feel any repugnance for the urine 
and the dung of the cow * [ib. 78. 17). A curious 
mjjrth relating to the latter item is told in the 
mahdhJidrata, (xiii. 82) : 

Sri, the goddess of Fortune, who had left the demons for the 
gods, came to the cows, desiring to reside m them. They 
would, however, have nothing to do with that fickle deity, but 
in the end they were moved by her entreaties and consented to 
honour her : ‘ Do thou live in our urine and dung ; both these 
are sacred, O auspicious goddess ! ’ 

Cows are the daughters of the heavenly Surablii 
(‘the fragrant one,* so called from the peculiar 
smell of cows), ^ who was created by Prajapati from 
his breath {Satapatha Brahniana, vii. 5, 2, 6), 
This notion gives rise to the following myth : * 

* Daksa the creator, for the sake of the beings he had created, 
drank a quantity of nectar. He became gratified with the 
nectar he had quaffed, and thereupon an eructation came out, 
diffusing an excellent perfume all round. As the result of that 
eructation, Daksa saw that it gave birth to a cow which he 
called Surabhi.' This Surabhi was thus a daughter of his, 
which had sprung from his mouth- The cow called Surabhi 
brought forth a number of cows, which came to be regarded aa 
the mothers of the world.' 


1 Mahdhharata, xiii. 74. 4. 

2 The ancient practice was noticed by a writer of the 7tn 

cent., Bhavabhuti, in his dramatical play Uttararamacharita, 
4th Act ; but, as the scene is laid in the remote past, we cannot 
draw any conclusion from it with regard to the usage at the 
time of the author. ^ ^ ^ 

3 We quote from Pratapa Chandra Ray’s translation (Calcutta, 
1893). 

4 Mdhabhdrata, x^ii. 77 
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There is also a co%v-heaveii, Goioka, the resi- 
dence of Siirabhi. Once the mother of cows prac- 
tised austerities, and so pleased Brahma by her 
freedom from cupidity that he granted her immor- 
tality and assigned her as residence a region above 
the three worlds, the famous Goioka, while her 
daughters live among men. In another account,^ 
ho-wever, Surahhi is said to dwell in Rasatala, the 
lowest region in the nether world, and to have for 
daughters the Dikpaiis, or goddesses presiding over 
the heavenly quarters. The cow-heaven, Goioka, 
is frequently mentioned in the epics and the 
Puranas. It is described as a kind of paradise, a 
most beautiful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can be attained only by the most 
pious and virtuous, especially by givers of cows 
and by their worshippers. For the cow became 
the centre of a peculiar worship, with proper 
mantras {Mahdbhdrata, xiii. 80. 1-3, 78. 24 f.) and 
rites.® The devotees had to recite the names of 
the cows, and to how’ their heads in reverence to 
them {ib, 78. 16), and they were enjoined to subsist 
on the five products of the cow, to bathe, using cow 
dung at the time, etc. For some religious pur- 
poses the devotee has to live and to sleep among 
cows in a cow-pen, or to follow a cow everywhere, 
as did Dilipa in the story told in the second book 
of the RaghMvam^a. 

Lastly, attention may he called to the story 
according to which Krsna, one of the most popular 
gods of India, passed his youth among cowherds 
and became the lover of the gopls^ their daughters, 
especially of the lovely Radha. This fact illus- 
trates the high reputation which resulted from the 
connexion vuth cows, since even herdsmen were 
thought the fit guardians and companions of the 
hipest god. 

Reverence for the cow has not diminished in 
modern times.^ It is well known that the Hindus 
of the present day are fi.lled with horror at the 
slaughter of the cow, which is therefore prohibited 
in native States under treaties mth the English. 

Literature, — ^T he literature is ^ven in the article. 

H, Jacobi. 

COYOTEROS. — The Coyoteros are a tribal 
division of the Apaches (g.v.), said by Drake 
{Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1884, i. 424) to have been the largest and fiercest 
of all the Apache tribes, although, owing to the 
indiscriminate method in which tribal names have 
been applied, it is difficult to make certain that 
other tribes are not included in the estimate of its 
size. The original home of the Coyoteros was on 
the head- waters of the Gila, between that river 
and San Carlos ; but they were of nomadic habits, 
and ranged through Arizona and western New 
Mexico. Geo^aphically, they are divided into 
two groups — Pmal Coyoteros and White Mountain 
Coyoteros. The greater number of them are now 
located on the San Carlos reservation, with other 
tribes^ of the Apaches. They took a prominent 
part in the rebellion caused by the discontent 
which followed when the Apaches were moved 
from their tribal grounds to a reservation. 

The Spanish name Coyotero is said to have been 
given them on account of the fact that they sub- 
sisted partly on the flesh of coyotes, or prairie 
wolves (Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico, 
London, 1829, p. 430, quoted by Bancroft, NR i, 
474). Ruxton {Journ, EthnoL Soc. Lond,, 1st ser., 
11 . 95 [1850]) calls them coyoteros, or ‘wolf-eaters.’ 
It is suggested, however, that the name may have 
been derived from their roving and unsettled 
habits (Hodge, Handbook, p. 356). Among the 
For other references to Goioka, see 

JBohtlingk-Roth, s.v. 

(= G-IAJP iii. 2), Strass- 

s See the very fuU discussion of this subject in PR ii. 226 ff. 


Ton to Apaches they are known as Paldwi or 
Pawtllcna (Gatschet, Y%Lma-Spr. i. [1883] 371, 411 ; 
ZE XV. 123), while the Navaho name for them was 
Silkd, ‘on the mountain’ (ten Kate, Synonymie, 
Amsterdam, 1884, p. 6). 

In culture they did not differ materially from 
the other Apaches. Among the Apache tribes 
themselves, distinctions were recognized in the 
character of the 'weapons, the distinguishing mark 
of the Coyoteros being the method of winging the 
arrows. These bore three feathers on the shaft, 
w^hich was of reed, finished with hard wood and 
tipped with iron or flint (Cremony, Life among the 
Apaches^, San Francisco, 1877, p. 103). Like other 
members of the Athapascan linguistic stock, they 
readily assimilated the culture of neighbouring 
tribes ; and, just as the Lipan followed the Co- 
manche, the Pinal Coyoteros showed traces of 
Pueblo customs. Their nomadic habits, as well 
as the character of the country, were unfavourable 
to any great advance in civilization, while their 
habitat in Sierra Blanca was peculiarly adapted 
to the raids by which, like other Apaches, they 
acquired food and wealth. Their captives were 
held as slaves until ransomed or sold. The Pinal- 
enos earned an unenviable notoriety by their suc- 
cess in this tribal pursuit (see Bartlett, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in New Mexico, New York, 
1854). Apaches are divided into clans, but these 
are not totemic. Their names are taken, not from 
animals, but from natural features of their locality. 
Affiliation of the clans in different tribes is recog- 
nized. Among the Coyoteros, clans have been 
recorded, counterparts of which have been found 
among other Apache divisions and also among the 
Navahos; while Bourke {JAFL iii. [1890] 112) re- 
cords a number of identifications between the White 
Mountain Apaches and the Pinal Coyoteros. 

The^ Apaches displayed little care in the di^osal 
of their dead. The method followed by the Coyo- 
teros is described by H. C. Yarrow (‘A Further 
Contribution to the Study of the Mortuary Customs 
of the North American Indians,’! RBEW, 1881, 
p. lllf.), who says they take the least possible 
trouble. A hole in the ground made by a tree 
stump or a stone is found, and into this they cram 
the body, partially 'wrapped up. The stone or 
stump is then rolled back. They mourn for thirty 
days, uttering loud lamentations at intervals ; but, 
he adds, unless they are reminded of it, this is 
frequently forgotten. 

Literature.— References to the Coyoteros are scattered 
through the literature dealing with the Apaches (see above, 
and at end of art. Apaches, in vol. i.) ; cf. also especially foot- 
notes, passim, in Bancroft, NR ; and F. W. Hodge, Hand- 
book of American Indians ( = Bull. SO BE, Washington, 1907), 
pt. 1, under ‘ Apache ' and * Coyotero.* 

E. N. Fallaize. 

CREATION. — 1. The conception in primitive 
heathenism. — The principle of causality is a neces- 
sary category of thought. The desire for know- 
ledge of the nature and origin of things is inborn. 
It stimulates the eager wonder and prompts the 
clamorous questions of every child and savage. 
Primitive ruan is philosophical in so far as he does 
not take things as a matter of course, as he makes 
the phenomena around him objects of reflexion, as 
he is keen to understand how everything came 
about. He is mentally a child, with a child’s 
va^e fears of the unknown, a child’s love of a 
thrilling tale, and a child’s readiness to be satisfied 
with any explanation, however grotesque and 
absurd, of the things which arouse his interest. 
Curiosity and credulity are the characteristics of 
the primitive mind, and the roots of all mythology, 
which has not inaptly been called ‘ primitive meta- 
physics. ’ At the sam e time it has to be remembered 
that the childhood of the race included the maturity 
of the individual, and in not a few creation-myths 
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there are features which reflect the vices and 
passions of grow'n men as well as the simplicity of 
children. The theories of the savage are of neces- 
sity like their inventor, matching his barbaric 
manners and customs, his crude emotions and rude 
conduct. Primitive man stands helpless in the 
midst of a universe of which he knows not the 
laws, but he is of imagination all compact, and 
therefore never at a loss for an answer to the 
questions which are the subject-matter of science 
and philosophy. He can explain the phenomena 
of Nature, the making of the universe, the descent 
of man. The background of all myths is the 
experience of primitive man interpreted by himself. 
The tales he spins, the theories he invents, may be 
grave or gay, prosaic or poetical, attractive^ or 
repulsive, clever or absurd ; enough if they satisfy 
him. He does not know how defective is his logic, 
how riotous his fancy. He is experimenting in 
thought as best he can, and ^the science of the 
modem savant has been evolved out of the errors 
of the simple savage’ (Jevons, Introd. p. 9). 

But the problem of origins has to be solved by 
religion as well as W philosophy, though it is 
approached from a different side and in a different 
spirit. Man has not only a speculative, but a 
religious instinct. Religion is one of his native 
vitsS forces, without which he would have what 
Schelling termed ‘ an original atheism of conscious- 
ness.’ No one can manufacture his religion, which 
is a native personal datum ; all that he requires is 
the due exercise and cultivation of Nature’s supreme 
gift. It is this element in the common conscious- 
ness of all generations which makes the search for 
a Creator a continuous pursuit. The question 
whether ‘ the savage state . . . represents an 
early condition of mankind ’ (Tylor, Prim. Cult.^ 
i. 32), or whether we might ‘ as well judge the wine 
by the dregs as primitive man by the savage’ 
(Gwatkin, Knowledge of God, 1908, i. 253), may be 
left open. For in the genuine products of the 
religious sense, uncontaminated by the fancies of 
the mythopoeic faculty, there seems to be no con- 
trast of high and low. Increasing research into the 
mental habits of the least advanced races of man- 
kind now living tends to demonstrate that, side by 
side with the most foolish, tedious, and often 
repulsive myths, there is almost invariably a high, 
if vague, conception of a good Being who is the 
Maker of all things, the undying Guardian of the 
moral life of men. The evidence is presented 
with adequate thoroughness and with literary 
charm in the writings of Andrew Lang and F. B. 
Jevons. 

A. Lang standa in wonder before ‘ the high gods of low races * 
(Making of Heligion^^ p. 173 ff.). He must needs smile at the 
opinion expressed by Flint in the earlier days of Comparative 
Religion (in Faiths of the World, Edin. 1882, p. 413), that ‘at the 
bottom of the religious scale ... it is always easy to see how 
wretchedly the divine is conceived of . . . how little conscious 
of his own true wants ... is the poor worshipper ^ (ib. p. 253). 
He is convinced that the animistic theory of Spencer and Tylor 
does not fit the facts. ‘ The high gods of savages are not ghosts " 
(p. 250). * It is a positive fact that among some of the lowest 

savages there exists, not a doctrinal and abstract Mono- 
theism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, kindly creative Being, 
while this belief is found in juxtaposition with ghosts, totems, 
fetishes, and so on’ (p. 254 f.>. Lang presents ‘an array of 
moral and august savage supreme Beings’; and he believes 
that * an old, nay, an obsolete theory — that of degeneration in 
religion — has facts at its basis, which its very supporters have 
ignored, which orthodoxy has overlooked’ (p. 252). 

He finds that ‘the belief in relatively pure creative beings, 
whether they are morally adored, without sacrifice, or merely 
neglected, is so widely diffused that Anthropology must ignore 
them, or account for them as “loan-gods,” or — give up her 
theory’ (ib, p. 229). He observes that the idea of a Good 
Maker, once reached, becomes ‘ the germ of future theism,* and 
he seeks the highest confirmation of his theory in the religion 
of Israel, which is ‘ probably a revival and purification of the 
old conception of a moral, beneficent creator, whose creed 
had been involved in sacrifice and anthropomorphic myth* 
(Lang, Myth, Fit. and Rel. i. 329). 

Unfortimately tins involution of religion in 


mythology is all but universal. When primitive 
man tries to explain how the world was made, his 
speculative faculty lands him in all kinds of error 
and confusion ; his theories are incredibly childish 
and whimsical. 

* Savages begin ... by mythically regarding various animals, 
spiders, grasshoppers, ravens, eagles, cockatoos, as the creators 
or recoverers of the world. As civilization advances, those 
animals still perform their beneficent functions, but are looked 
on as gods in disguise ’ (ib. i, 241 f.). 

Bunjil, the South Australian maker of men and 
things, is identified with the eagle-hawk ; Cagn, 
the Bushman Creator, with the mantis-insect ; and 
even Brahma or Visnu, with a boar, a fish, or a 
tortoise. Among the native tribes of America the 
hawk, the coyote, or the musk-rat is the demiurge ; 
among others the crow, the raven, or the hare plays 
the chief r6le in the task of creation. If the 
Creator does not partake of the character of a 
totem or worshipful beast, he is identified with a 
wizard or medicine-man. Every race has had its 
legendary account of the origin of things, and, 
while creation-myths can never he far in advance 
of the ideas and sentiments of a people, they may, 
and often do, lag far behind. Religious conser- 
vatism makes adult nations slow to put away the 
childish things that faith has once consecrated. 
If a creation -legend has found its vates sacer, and 
been incorporated with the ritual of the altar, 
scarcely anything short of a miracle is strong 
enough to charm it from the popular mind. 

2. The conception in civilized paganism. — ^All 
the early ideas of creation are, of course, geocen- 
tric. The ‘earth’ of which mythology offers an 
account may be but a circle of hills and valleys 
known to some wandering tribe. But the great 
phenomena of Nature — sun, moon, and stars, day 
and night, storm-wind and thunder-cloud, birds 
and beasts and men — are much the same every- 
where, and they form the warp and woof of all 
cosmogonies. In spite of immense diversities of 
detail, there is a family likeness in the creation- 
myths of the world. Nothing is more striking 
than the parallelism between Hesiod’s savage 
stories and those of the Maoris and Mangaians of 
to-day. The primitive mind, working on the same 
materials, seems everjrwhere to evolve the same 
crude and infantine speculations regarding the 
origin of things. Cf. the artt. on COSMOGONY AND 
Cosmology. 

(1) Egypt . — The religious history of Egypt, ex- 
tending over many thousands of years, is the history 
of a theism almost choked by an animism which 
deified beasts and birds and trees. The priests of 
the temples, who were the advanced thinkers of 
the nation, endeavoured to he true to the high 
theistic tradition, and therefore chose to regard 
the innumerable popular gods as only various 
manifestations of the one Divine creative energy. 
Even the priests were henotheists rather than 
monotheists, worshipping one god as if there were 
no other, ascribing to him all the highest attri- 
butes of deity, hut without any idea of logically 
denying the reality of other gods. Ptah, the chief 
god of Memphis, whom the Greeks identified with 
Hephsestus, was called by his priests the ‘ master- 
artisan,’ i.e. the Creator. At Elephantine, in the 
clay district beside the cataracts, Klinum was the 
demiurge, who moulded his creatures like a potter. 
At Hermopolis it was Thoth who made the world, 
speaking it into existence. ‘ That which flows 
from his mouth, happens, and that which he 
speaks, comes into being.’ 

The following- hymns date from at least 2000 b.o. (1) To 
Amon-Ra : ‘ Hail to thee, maker of all things, lord of law, 
father of the gods ; maker of men, creator of beasts- . - . The 
one without a second . . . king alone, single among the gods.* 
(2) To Ptah ■ * To him is due the work of the hands, the walking 
of the feet, the sight of the eyes, the hea’^irg ot <-he ears, the 
breathing of the nostrils, the courage of the liearc, the vigour 
of the hand, activity in b^y and in the mouth of all the gods 
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and men, and of all living: animals : intellig'ence and speech, 
whatever is in the heart and whatever is on the tongue * 
(Renouf, Orig, and Growth of Bel, of Anc, JSgypt^ p. 220). 

In a papyrus at Turin, the following words are put into the 
mouth of ‘ the almighty God, the self -existing ’ ; * I am the 
maker of heaven and of the earth, I raise its mountains and the 
creatures which are upon it : I make the waters. ... I am the 
maker of heaven, and of the mysteries of the twofold horizon. 
It is I who have given to all the gods the soul which is within 
them. When I open my eyes, there is light; when I close 
them, there is darkness. I make the hours, and the hours come 
into existence. I am Ghepera in the morning, Ra at noon, Thnu 
in the evening * (ib. p. 221 f.). And the following is an extract 
from a hymn preserved in the museum at Bulak : ‘ Hail to thee, 
Amon-Ra . - . lord of all existences, the support of things, the 
support of all things. The One in his works, single among the 
gods . . . Lord of truth, father of the gods ; maker of men, 
creator of beasts . . . Most glorious one, chief maker of the 
earth after his image, how great are his thoughts above every 
God ! Atmu, maker of men . . . giving them lif e . . . listenmg 
to the poor 'who is in distress, gentle of heart when one ones 
unto him * (ib. 225). 

In Egypt, however, as every^vhere, the mythical 
mingled with the religions, the irrational with 
the rational. See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Egyptian). 

(2) India . — The problem of the origin of things 
naturally fascinated ‘ the brooding mind of India.’ 
For ages the East was ‘ plunged in thought,’ and 
brought up a few pearls, with many empty shells, 
from the depths. Some of the hymns of the iiig- 
veda are, if not monotheistic, at least henotheistic 
in their pure and lofty idea of creation. Vamna 
is praised as the maker of all things : 

* Truly admirable for grandeur are the works of Him who has 
separated the two worlds and fixed their vast extent : of Him 
who has set in motion the high and sublime firmament, who 
has spread out the heavens above and the earth beneath. . . . 
This Asura [Lord], who is acquainted "with all things, has 
propped up these heavens, he has fixed the boundaries of the 
earth. He is enthroned above all the worlds, universal king ; 
all the laws of the world are the laws of Varupa. . . . Be- 
tween this earth and the sublime heaven above, all things, 
O Varupa, are of thy creation * (Darmesteter, Sel. Essay 8^ p. 284). 

But in India, too, we see the inevitable conflict 
between religion and mythology, with religion 
often defeated and defiled. The gods of the Vedas 
are, on the whole, of the usual polytheistic type, 
and side by side with the majestic hymns of 
creation we find a crowd of fanciful, humorous, 
often obscene, myths of the making of the world, 
all in flagrant contradiction with every pure reli- 
gious conception. See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Indian). 

The advanced thinkers of the Vedanta accepted 
a philosophy of idealism, and carried it so far as to 
affirm that the world of phenomena had no real 
existence ; to the enlightened it was all illusion ; 
only to the soul which was entangled in the 
deception of the senses did it still appear real. 
Instead of explaining the universe, they explained 
it away, and they did not deem it necessary to 
answer the question, ‘ Who created maya ? ’ 

(3) Persia. — The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Persians, begins with the words, ‘I proclaim and 
worship Ahnra Mazda, the Creator.’ The religious 
poetry of Persia does not stop short of monotheism, 
while its mythology and theology teach a dualism 
of the most pronounced type. 

*It is through me,^ says Ahura to hia prophet, Zoroaster, 
* that the fiimament, 'with its distant boundaries . . . subsists 
without pillars to rest upon ; it is through me that the earth, 
through me that the sun, the moon, and the stars take their 
radiant course through the atmosphere : it was I who formed 
the seeds in such a manner that, 'when sown in the earth, they 
should grow,’ etc. (Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 288). 

Much more poetical is the following piece, which 
in its eager questioning singularly resembles Job 
38—39 : 

* Reveal to me the truth, O Ahura ! What was the heg^ning 

of the good creation ? 

Who is the father, who, at the beginning of time, begat 
Order? 

Who has traced for the sun and the stars the paths that 
they must follow ? 

Who makes the moon increase and decrease ? . - . 

Who has fixed the earth and the immovable stars "to establish 
them firmly, so that they might not fall ? Who has fixed 
the waters and the trees ? 


W’ho has directed the rapid course of the wind and of the 
clouds? What skilful artist has made the hght and the 

GSS ? • * • 

Those are the things that I wish to ask Thee, O Mazda, O 
beneficent Spirit, O Creator of all things 1 ’ {ih. p. 290 f.). 

The theoloCT of Persia teaches that from the 
beginning the kingdoms of Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda, 
‘the Lord Wisdom’) and Ahriman (Angra Mainyu, 
‘destructive spirit’) were independent of each 
other. Ormuzd created this material world as a 
kind of rampart between the two invisible realms. 
Heaven and its lights were first made by his word ; 
then, in succession, the waters, the solid land, the 
plants, the animals, and, lastly, man. But his 
rival tried to undo all the work, to spoil the fair 
creation. He confronted light with darkness, he 
pitted demons against angels, and to life, love, 
virtue, and truth he opposed error, vice, hatred, 
and death. Since then, the history of the world 
has been the history of the conflict between the 
two kingdoms of "ood and evil, wherein this earth 
is the broad field of battle- See, further, Cos- 
mogony AND Cosmology (Iranian). 

Lagarde and other scholars have strongly maintained that 
the Hebrew cosmogony in Gn 1 is in some respects dependent 
onithe Persian creation-story, particularly as regards the order 
of events ; but it is more probable that the Persian influence 
on Israel did not begin till after the time of the writing of the 
Priestly Document to which Gn 1 belongs Be that as it may, 
the Persian dualism, with its eternally opposed principles of 
light and darkness, good and e'vil, had its obvious parallels in 
Greek thought, and was revived in Manichaeism, while even 
shrewd thinkers like J. S. Mill have thought that the defects 
of the universe can be best explained by supposing the Creator 
hampered through the insufficiency and intractableness of the 
materials with which He had to work (J. S. Mill, Three Essays 
on Religion, Lond. ed. 1904, pp. 178, 186), 

(4) G^reece.— See COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 

(Greek). 

3 * The Biblical conception. — The OT has three 
types of ideas regarding the Creation, embedded in 
three strata of its literature. (1) The first is found 
in Gn The narrative has all the fresh charm 

of the ancient writing (J) to which it belongs. It 
is full of naive anthropomorphisms, representing 
God as moulding, breathing, planting, walking, 
and it undoubtedly has a background of popular 
mythology. But the writer adorns whatever he 
touches, transfusing old legends wdth a new spirit, 
so that ‘in depth of moral and religious insight 
the passage is unsurpassed in the OT ’ (Skinner, 
Genesis, 52). There is no attempt here to represent 
the creation of ‘ heaven and earth ’ ; these are 
taken for granted ; speculation is not yet advanced 
enough to grapple wuth such magnitudes. The 
whole interest centres in the making first of man, 
and then of a pleasant and fruitful place for his 
abode. See, further. Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Heh. ). 

(2) Another type of creation doctrine is found in 
the Eentero-Isaiah. It was the mission of this 
prophet to comfort Israel in her exile, and he 
fulfils it by giving her a lofty conception of God 
the Creator. He teaches that Jahweh is not 
merely the God of Israel, but the only God, who 
brougnt all things into being by a free act of 
creation. ‘ "Who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand? . , . Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these’ (Is 40^^* 2 ®). 
Jahweh is greater than the infinite sea and sky. 
It was this prophet who made the creatorship 
of Jahweh a fundamental Jewish belief, and it is 
to be noted that in his doctrine there is not the 
faintest echo of the old creation-legends, not the 
remotest suggestion of a primeval chaos, or of a 
conflict between light and darkness, to say nothing 
of a slaying of ‘ dragons of the prime.’ As if to 
lay the ghosts of all such superstitions, he makes 
the God of creation say : ‘ I am J ahweh, and 
there is none else. I form the light, and create 
darkness ; I make peace, and create evil : I am 
Jahweh, that doeth all these things’ (Is 45®*'^). 
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Pure religion has gained an absolute victory over 
mythology. 

(3) The third type of cosmogony is found in 
Gn 1 . This majestic prologue to the Bible belongs 
to those Priestly Writings (P) of the post-exilic 
period which form the greater part of the Hexa- 
teuch. Our interpretation of the opening sentences 
is affected by our solution of a difficult and delicate 
problem of syntax. Most scholars now read the 
passage thus : 

* When God beg’an to create the heaven and the earth — the 
earth being without form and void, and darkness being upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God brooding upon the 
face of the waters — God said. Let there be light, and there was 
light/ 

If this exegesis is correct, the writer teaches a 
dualiism. He thinks of a dark watery chaos exist- 
ing before the creation began, and gives it the 
mythical name Tehom (‘the Deep’), which is evi- 
dently the Heb. equivalent of the Bab. Tiamat, 
This is the first of many parallels between the two 
famous Epics of creation. See, further, COSMO- 
GONY AND Cosmology (Heb.). 

The doctrine of a creation out of nothing — ex 
nihilo — is nowhere expressly taught in Holy Scrip- 
ture. The fi.r 3 t near approach to it occurs in the 
words of the mother of the Maccabees ; oi>K 6 vto3v 
iTTolTjcrev aura 6 de6i (2 Mac 7^^), which are too 
definitely rendered by the Vulgate : ex nihilo fecit 
ilia Dens. The Wisdom of Solomon^ on the other 
hand, distinctly reproduces the Platonic doctrine 
of the creation of the world ‘out of formless 
matter,’ dfji.6p<pov (11^^). In the NT the 

Divine creation of the world is presupposed in 
many sayings of our Lord and His Apostles, as in 
those which mention the foundation of the world 
(Mt 25^ Lk Jn Eph He 4», 1 P l^), 
the creation of man and woman (Mt 19^"®, Ac 
17^"^®, 1 Ti 2 ^®) ; and those which represent Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth (Mt 11 ®®, Lk 
10®^, Ac 17®^), the Source of all things (Ho 11 ®®, 

1 Co 8 ®, Eph 4®), the Father who through the Son 
made the world (Jn 1 ®, Col He 1 ®). Faith 

grasps the fact ‘ that the worlds have been framed 
by the word (/5^/tart) of God ; so that what is seen ^ 
hath not been made out of things which do appear ’ 
{fiij 4 k <paivofjiivtt3v, He 11 ®). 

4. The Greek conception. — While the old cos- 
mogonic myths were fading in the light of the pure 
religion of Israel, the wise men of Greece were 
turning upon them the light of philosophy. The 
great decisive step which the Ionian cosmologists 
took once for all consisted, as Grote and Zeller 
have shown, in the substitution of impersonal 
causes acting according to law in place of personal 
causes acting arbitrarily. Burnet expresses the 
matter by simply saying that they ‘ left off telling 
tales.’ This was the beginning of a new era in 
the evolution of thought, and ‘history teaches 
that science has never existed except among 
those peoples which the Greeks have influenced’ 
{Early Greek Phil.^ 1892, pp. 8 , 27). For details 
of Greek speculation, see Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Greek). 

5 . The dogmatic conception. — Till recent times 
the Church’s doctrine of creation was based on the 
acceptance of Gn 1 as literal history, and parti- 
cularly on an ungrammatical exegesis of the first 
three verses. Most of the Fathers, the scholastics, 
and the Protestant theologians believed that the 
world was miraculously created out of nothing, in 
six days, some six thousand years ago. This was 
a truth of revelation, which closed all (questions. 
Luther comments on Gn 1 , that ‘ Moses is writing 
history and reporting things that actually hap- 
pened’ {^ meldet geschehene Dinge^). The matter 
therefore cannot be treated speculatively. To 
reason about it were j)rofane. ‘ God was pleased,’ 
says Calvin, ‘ that a history of the creation should 


exist,’ and he repeats a story of Augustine’s about 
‘ a good old man, who, when some one pertly asked 
. . . what God did before the world was created, 
answered : He made a hell for the inquisitive’ 
{In^tit. I. xiv. 1). But the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo cannot be deduced from Gn 1^"®, which 
rather, as 'sve have seen, teaches a dualism. This 
was, indeed, the explicit doctrine of some of the 
early Fathers, who remained in closer touch with 
the Jews, and therefore correctly interpreted the 
passage in question. Justin Martyr, quoting Gn 
H’®, says that Plato (whom he accuses of attieizing 
Moses) and his followers ‘ and w^e ourselves ’ have 
thence learned that ‘ through the Word of God the 
whole world came into existence out of things 
subjacent and before declared by Moses ’ {ApoL i. 
59), Clement of Alexandria also maintained that 
Plato took from Moses his doctrine of a formless 
matter, expressly referring for the latter to Gn 1® 
{Strom. V. 14). 

But Christian thought could not rest in ^ a 
dualism, whether Mosaic or Platonic or Gnostic. 
The doctrine of an eternal matter was seen to be 
a dangerous rival to the doctrine of the eternal 
Logos, and almost with one accord the theologians 
of the East and West alike set themselves to 
demolish the pagan conception of an uncreated 
With the LXX or the Vulgate instead of the 
Hebrew text before them, they honestly counted 
Moses as a monist. But, though revelation thus 
seemed to be on their side, they still habitually 
based their doctrine upon reason. They were 
Christian philosophers meeting other philosophers 
on common ^ound. Their arguments have been 
restated in C. M. Walsh’s recent book, T7ie Doc- 
trine of Creation (1910). ‘God alone is without 
beginning ’ was the thesis they defended. ^ If 
matter were uncreated, it would be equal with 
God — a second God. If there were two first prin- 
ciples, they would be incommunicable without a 
third, which would be the ultimate principle. 
Plainly the one must come from the other, and, 
yet more plainly, matter from God rather than the 
reverse. To be Lord of all, God must have created 
matter. If it were uncreated, the world could not 
be constructed out of it, for it could not be recep- 
tive of the qualities which God wished to impose 
upon it, unless God Himself had made it such as 
He wished it to be. That which is capable of 
being made into an artistic world must itself have 
had a wise and skilful Maker. 

These arguments are certainly sufficient to prove 
the dependence of all things upon God, and the 
derivation of all things from God. But the affir- 
mation of a time — or rather an eternity — in which 
God was not a Creator, in which the universe was 
non-existent, is another matter. Some _ of the 
greatest minds found it impossible to conceive such 
acosmism. Origen held that before the creation of 
our world God had created others, as He will 
create others after ours, without beginning or end ; 
that matter, or the substance underlying all the 
successive worlds, is eternally created {de Princip. 
III. V. 3-4). Augustine had the deep and pregnant 
thought that the preservation of the world is a 
continuous creation {de Civ. Deiy xii. 25). Scotua 
Erigena, the profoundest thinker in the Middle 
Ages, taught that God’s working is equally etem^ 
with His being ; that creation is involved in His 
essence ; that He necessarily manifests Himself in 
the world ; that He precedes it not in time but only 
in the idea, as its cause {de Divisione Natures, iii. 
25). Thomas Aquinas confessed that reason could 
only he satisfied with the assumption that the world 
had no beginning; that, God being the sttfficiens 
causa mundi, the cause must apparently always 
have its effect ; and that the doctrine of a begin- 
ning, or the non-etemity of the world, is to be 
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received sola fide, by an act of pare faith, in defer- 
ence to authority: ^ Mundum incoepisse est credi- 
bile, non aiitein \Umonstf(ihil& ml scibile' {c. Gent. 
ii. 38 ; Summa, i. 46, 104), The Theologia Ger- 
manica has this profound passaj^e : ‘ It belongetli 
unto the ^Vill, and is its property, that it should 
wUl something, ^yhat else is it for ? For it ^yere 
vain, unless it had some work to do, and this it 
cannot have without the creature (or creation). 
Therefore there must be creatures, and God wdll 
have them, to the end that the Will may be put 
in exercise by their means, and work ^ (ch. 51). 
Jacob Boehme likewise saw that a hidden \viil, 
which did not become present to itself in the object 
of its creation, would not attain to manifestation 
for itself, and so would remain unconscious. 

6. The philosophical conception. — Philosophy 
entered upon a new era when it first ventured to 
ignore and then to repudiate the orthodox doctrine 
of creation. For a time it claimed its independ- 
ence very modestly and tentatively. It seemed 
still content to bend the knee to authority. Bacon 
made a distinction between ‘ one who philosophizes 
according to the sense alone,’ and ‘Sacred Vyrit’— 
the former representing matter as ‘ self-existing, 
the latter as ‘from God.’ That ‘matter was 
created from nothing, 'we know by faith, as it 
is ‘ one to which those philosophies could not rise’ ! 
( lVor?cs, ed. Spedding, v. 491). Descartes introduces 
Ills revolutionary ideas in the humblest tone.^ ‘ It 
may be believed, without discredit to the miracle 
of creation, that the nature of ^ things purely 
material is much more easily conceived when they 
are beheld coming . . . gradually into existence, 
than w^hen they are only considered as produced at 
once in a finished and perfect state’ {On Method, 
V.). Locke did not feel justified in rejecting the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo* He maintained that 
the impossibility of conceiving the making of 
something of which no part existed before cannot 
be regarded as a reasonable criterion to set a limit 
to the operations of an infinite Mind. To him the 
existence of an extra-mundane Creator was capable 
of demonstration. Its evidence, if he was not 
mistaken, was equal to mathematical certainty 
(Hum. Understanding, iv. 10). Such demonstra- 
tions were numerous during the age of Natural 
Religion, and Coleridge, not without reason, com- 
plained that men had come to regard the relation 
of the Creator to the universe in the same light as 
that of a mason to his work. Such mechanical 
deism easily gave place to pure materialism.^ It 
was Spinoza who led philosophy into more fruitful 
fields. As opposed to those mechanical concej?- 
tions, ‘ the developed idea of God as the omni- 
present Life of the world, constantly operating in 
and through natural laws, is common to educated 
theism with pantheism, and is what modem theism 
owes to pantheistic exaggeration ’ (Fraser, Fhil. of 
Theism^, p. 83). Spinoza regarded the traditional 
theory of creation as making the nature of God 
arbitrary and the existence of the world a matter 
of chance. He therefore entirely rejected it. For, 
though his Natura naturans, or Nature active, 
may in a manner be called the Creator of his 
Natura naturata, or Nature passive, these are 
consubstantial and co- eternal, neither before nor 
after the other. There is no beginning in the 
universe ; there can be no end. The existing order 
of things is the only one possible, and in its in- 
voluntary evolution it flows from its cause, the one 
infinite reality, with the same mathematical neces- 
sity with which the angles of a triangle are 
derived from the triangle. Fichte follows Spinoza 
in emphatically repudiating the doctrine of crea- 
tion, calling it ‘the root error of all false meta- 
physics and dogmatics,’ which perverts the idea of 
&od from the outset, investing it with caprice, 


and changing thought into a dreaming pla^' of 
fancy (‘ein traumendes Phantasiren, ’ Werhe, 1S45, 

V. 479). Hegel accepts the category of^ creation, 
but fills it with a new content. ‘God,’ he says, 

‘ is the Creator of the world ; it belongs to His 
being. His essence, to be Creator ; in so as He 
is not this, He is imperfectly conceived. Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon a time, vv hat 
belongs to the Idea belongs to it as an etem^^ 
moment or determination’ (Werhe, 1832, :oi. 
157 f.). ‘ God does not create the world once ; He 

is the eternal Creator. This eternal self-reyela- 
tion, this actus, is His notion. His definition ’ {io. 
p. 181). ‘ Ohne Welt ist Gott nicht GotV (xi.^ 122). 

Schleiermacher felt that the idea^ of a beginning of 
God’s creative activity places Him as a temporal 
being in the domain of change. He regarded the 
work of God as Creator as one with His work as 
Preserver, and the two together as identical with 
the totality of causation in Nature (Ber christl. 
Glauhe, 1889, L 294-297). 

All the English Idealists agree in identifying 
the Creation with God’s self-manifestation, wliich 
they regard as an eternally necessary moral act. 
‘It is of the very essence of mind or spirit,’ says 
John Caird, ‘ that it contains in it the necessity of 
self- manifestation in objective form, and therefore 
that which we speak of as “the creation of the 
world ” must be conceived as the expression not of 
arbitrary will, but of the very nature and being of 
God’ (Fund. Ideas of Christianity, i. 84 f.). Green 
expressed the same profound thought more daringly 
by saying that the world is as necessary to God as 
God IS to the world. The words of two leading 
German thinkers will show how the later philo- 
sophy and theology have welcomed the new con- 
ception : 

* The will to create/ says Lotze, * is an absolutely eternal pre- 
dicate of God, and ought not to be used to designate a deed of 
His, so much as the absolute dependence of the world upon His 
will, in contradistinction to its voluntary emanation from His 
nature * (Out. of Phil, of Rel. 74). ‘ It is a sensuous representa- 

tion,’ says Lipsius, ‘ to trace creation back to a single act now 
lying in the past, or to speak of a first beginning of creation ; 
rather is the whole world-development, so soon as it is viewed 
religiously, to be brought under the idea of creation, conse- 
quently to be regarded as without begi nni ng or end ’ (Dogmatik, 
293). 

We cannot do better than close this section with 
the calm pronouncement of the Nestor of Scottish 
philosophy : 

‘ I do not find,* says A. 0. Fraser, ‘ that the presence of order 
and design within the cosmos means that the cosmos^ must 
have had a beginning. That the universe should exist without 
either a beginning or an end of its orderly metamorphoses, 
does not seem less consistent with the ideas of theism and 
providence, than the hypothesis of its sudden creation in time 
— ^whatever that may mean. . . . We seem to be born into 
an unbeginning and unending divinely natural evolution* 
(Thoisni^, pp. 125, 133). 

7. The scientific conception. — Science has 
widened man’s cosmic view and increased his 
cosmic emotion. His doctrine of creation is trans- 
figured in the light of astronomy and geology, 
biology and palaeontology. His vision of the 
making of this world at a certain recent time, and 
of the rest of the universe with it, is replaced by 
a grander vision of the slow and progressive for- 
mation, by the action of physical forces, of a 
universe in which countless new worlds are being 
formed to-day just as this one — this satellite of the 
sun — was formed hundreds of millions of years ago. 
His idea of a primeval chaos, which found expres- 
sion in all his antique cosmogonies (as in Gn 1^), is 
discarded for the conviction that, when he goes 
back as far as the wings of imagination can carry 
him, this universe, however changed in aspect, is 
still a cosmos. And his old beliei that ‘ there are 
just as many species of plants and animals as 
there were different forms originally created by 
the Infinite Being ; and that these different forms, 
according to the laws of reproduction imposed 
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upon them, produced others, hut always forms like 
themselves’ (Linnseus), has yielded to ‘a view of 
life, with its several powers, having been origin- 
ally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one; and, that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being evolved ’ (Darwin, Origin of Species^, p. 403). 

‘The progress of science,* as Driver frankly ad- 
mits, ‘ has brought the Cosmogony of Genesis into 
sharp and undisguised antagonism with the Cosmo- 
gony of science, . . . and to expect to find in it 
supernatural information on points of scientific fact, 
is to mistake its entire purpose’ {Genesis, p. 33). 
There is nothing, however, in the cosmogony of 
science that is in conflict with that conception of 
‘ a great and good Maker of the world ’ which is 
found at the heart of so many primitive and 
savage religions ; or with Isaiah’s idea of a Creator 
who ‘ hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance ’ ; or with the Platonic faith 
expressed in the Timceus ; ‘ Let me tell you, 

then, why the Creator created and made the 
universe. He was good, and desired that all things 
should be as like Himself as possible’ (Jowett, 
iii. 613). 

The scientific conception of creation has import- 
ant bearings upon religion. It has at once made 
God greater and brought Him nearer. It has not 

n * immeasurably expanded the heavens which 
sire His glory, but it has substituted the action 
of an immanent for the action of a transcendent 
Creator. ‘The general effect of the intellectual 
movement of modem times,’ says J. Piske, ‘has 
been to discredit more than ever before the Latin 
idea of God as a power outside of nature and occa- 
sionally interfering with it ’ {Through ITature to 
God, 147). The ‘ Great Original’ can no longer be 
conceived as a Demiurge or Master-builder, put- 
ting forth His power once and then staying His 
hand ; His creative action is spread all along the 
line of gradual development, revealing itself in 
ever higher potencies. And in place of a God 
beyond the stars, who created the world once upon 
a time and then was content with ‘ seeing it go,’ 
we have a Spirit who is ‘closer than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and feet.’ 


Further research into the ultimate nature of 
matter seems destined to upset many hypotheses. 

* There is nothing,* said Lord Kelvin, ‘ between absolute 
scientific belief in a Creative power, and the acceptance of the 
theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. . , . "if you think 
strongly enough, you will be forced by science to the belief in 
God which is the foundation of all religion* {yirmteenth Cent., 
June 1903). And now, even the atomic theory’ of the ori^n of 
things, after a vogue of more than 2000 years, is at length being 
set aside, for it is found, as Sir O. Lodge says, that the * atoms 
of matter,’ instead of being u’.t'matc, ‘ £.“e liable ... to break 
up or explode, and so resolve t'-c* '.&c into simpler forms,’ 
called electrons, which again are described as * knots or twists 
or vortices, or some sort of either static or kinetic modification, 
of the ether of space* {Life and Matter, 28, 32). Ether ‘is 
probably the fundamental substratum of the whole material 
world, imderlyin^ every kind of activity, and constituting the 
very atoms of wmch our own bodies are composed ’ {The Sub- 
stance of faith, 74). * If any one thinks that ether, wnth all its 

massiveness and energy, has probably no psychical significance, 

I find myself unable to agree with him’ (The Ether of Space, 
1909, p. 114). 

The scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution has thus brought us nearer than ever to 
‘the Mind which, like our own, must underlie the material 
fabric,* the Nous of Anaxagoras. ‘ The process of evolution 
can be regarded as the gradual unfolding of the Divine 
Thought, or Logos, throughout the universe, by the action of 
Spirit upon matter ' {Substance of Faith, 59). There are some 
who ‘recogpeise in this extraordinary development a contact 
between this material frame of things and a universe higher 
and other than anything known to our senses : . . . a universe 
capable of infinite development . . . long after this planet . . . 
shall have fulfilled its present spire of destiny, and retired cold 
and lifeless upon its endless way * {Lift and Matter, 199 f.). 
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(41903); A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 1887, 
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CREEDS AN] 

Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. Pinches), p. 231. 

Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 232. 

Christian (A. E. Burn), p. 237. 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 242. 

CREED (Bab.-Assyr.).— Though the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria was practically homo- 
geneous, there were probably nearly as many 
different beliefs as there were States or provinces ; 
and the creed of the people became modified from 
time to time, either through the progress of thought 
or on account of political exigencies. These changes 
in the beliefs of the people, which sometimes bore 
upon the nature of the gods whom they worshipped, 
were in some cases such as to form either important 
variations in the original creeds, or transformations 
such as might have made a fresh statement of their 
position needful. ^ 

Notwithstanding that this was the case, it is not 
certain that in any of the centres of religious 
teaching the priests ever thought of putting forward 
anything in the nature of a creed, as we understand 
the word to-day ; indeed, no document in which 


> ARTICLES. 

Hebrew. — See ‘Jewish.’ 

Jewish (H. Hirschfeld), p. 244. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 246. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 247. 

they have formulated the articles of their belief 
has yet come down to us, except the well-known 
legends of their gods (which, however, are more of 
the nature of sacred books), and certain introduc- 
tions to incantations. That they should have 
formulated a statement of their religious beliefs, 
however, would not by any means have been either 
an impossible thing or against their ideas of religious 
propriety. Often enough, and seemingly at all 
periods, they declared their creeds in the names 
they bore. Thus, in the time of Lugal-anda and 
Uru-ka-gina (c. 4000 B.C.), we meet with names 
similar to the following: {S)ur~Bau, ‘ man of Bau’ ; 
Ura-Dumxizi, ‘ servant of Tammuz ’ ; EmTih-Suru- 
pah ^ -zida, ‘ the word of Surupak is true,’ or the 

1 Or Sukurra. This was the god of Surippak, or Suruppak, 
now Fara, which was the city of Ut-napistim, the Babylonian 
Noah. 
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like ; Amar-Ainan, ‘ the corn-god’s steer,’ etc. ; 
and names of the same character continued to be 
ixsed all through tlie succeeding periods. During 
the early Semitic period (2000 B.C.) there occur 
names liSie Summa-ilit'ld'ilia, ‘if God were not my 
god’; Summa-ilu-ld~&a7im§, ‘ if my god were not 
the sun-god’ ; Sin-lci-Sci7Utn, ‘Sin (the moon-god) 
has no eq^ual ’ ; Zer-panitum-u7ii7ni, * Zerpanitum is 
niy mother’; YmcN-ilu, ‘Jah is God’; Nabium- 
till, ‘ Nebo is god,’ etc. In Assyrian literature we 
likewise find such names as ASS^ur-taklak, ‘ I trust 
in Assur’; Ttikidti-S^inip, / my trust is Ninip/ 
wdth its synonym Ttckulti-dpil-e§rtrra (Tiglath- 
pileser), ‘ my trust is the son of E-sarra ’ ; U ^r- 
dtnat - Ea, ‘ keep the xvord (or command) of Ea ’ ; 
Sin-^aMa, ‘ Sin is our mountain (of defence),’ etc. 
Some names express belief as to the identity of 
divinities — possibly in opposition to^ those whose 
creed was difierent : for instance, Nabu-yA'u, ‘Nebo 
is Jah’; Yd-Dagunu, ‘Jah is Dagon’; and such 
names as Yd’dbtni^ ‘Jah is our father,’ form an 
interesting series. The Babylonians, like all the 
Semites, were intensely religious, and seldom 
objected to asserting their creed ; indeed, some of 
the above names show that the TV'estem Semites 
in general announced it boldly, and that what men 
called themselves became, as it were, a challenge 
to such as they regarded as heterodox. 

Naturally, these are very short professions of 
faith, and it is doubtful whether longer ones are 
likely to be found. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to have been considered necessary to make some 
kind of a statement before beginning the utterance 
of an incantation. This took the form of a recital j 
of some religious or mythological event, which 
justified the mystic words and the ceremonies 
which were to follow. Among these are the stories 
of the various evil spirits, the poetical description 
of the vine of Eridu, and the primitive account of 
the Creation prefixed to, and forming part of, the 
incantation to toothache. The composition most 
like a creed, however, is that known as the 
bilingual story of the Creation, which is prefixed 
to an incantation for purification : 

Incantation. — ^The holy house, the house of the gods, in a holy 
place had not been made ; 

A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not been 
created ; 

A brick bad not been laid, a beam had not been shaped ; 

A house had not been built, a city had not been constructed ; 
A city had not been made, the inhabitants had not been 
installed C^) ; 

Niffer had not been built, E-kura i had not been constructed ; 
Erech bad not been built, E!-anna2 jiad not been constructed ; 
The Abyss bad not been made, Eridu had not been con- 
structed ; 

The holy house, the house of the gods — its seat had not been 
made ; 

The whole of the lands were sea. 

WTien within the sea there w^ a stream, 

I n that day Eridu was made, E-sagila was constructed — ^ 
fi-sagila, which the god Lugal-du-azaga had founded within 
the Abj'-ss. 

Babylon was built, E-sagila was completed ; 

He made the gods and the Anunnaki altogether. 

The holy city, the seat of their hearts’ joy, as supreme he 
proclaimed: 

Marduk bound together a reed-bank before the waters. 

He made earth, and poured it out against the bank, 

To settle the gods in a seat of joy of heart. 

He made mankind — 

Arum made the seed of mankind with him. 

He made the beasts of the field and the living creatures in the 
desert ; 

He made the Tigris and the Euphrates, and set (them) there. 
Well 3 proclaimed he their name. 

Herb, the marsh-plant, the reed, and the thicket, he made ; 
He made the verdure of the plain ; 

The lands (and) the marshes were the reedy bank. 

The cow, her young, the steer ; the sheep, her young, the 
lamb of the fold ; 

Plantations and forests also. 

The goat and the wild goat were dear (‘i’) to him. 

Lord Marduk made a bank on the sea-shore, 

. . . , [whi]ch at first he made not. 


1 The temple at Niffer. 2 The temple at Erech. 

3 Or, ‘ as (being) good.* 


. . ... he caused to be. 

[He majde [the plant), he made the tree — 

[Everything] he made there — 

[He laid the brick], he made the beams ; 

[He constructed the house], he built the city ; 

[He bu’lt the citv], he established the community ; 

[He built tne city Niffer], he built ^kura the temple ; 

[He built the city Erech], he b[ailt E-a]na [the temple]- 
Here the obverse breaks off, and, where the text becomes 
legible again, on the reverse, it is an incantation for purifica- 
tion, similar to many others in Assyro-Baby Ionian literature. 

It seems probable tbat tbe other centres of Divine 
worship in Babylonia had. similar statements of the 
creed held in the place, and this presupposes theo- 
logical schools and colleges for the priests. At 
present we do not know much, if anything, about 
them ; but the temple-libraries may ultimately 
yield information upon the point, together with 
statements of their beliefs similar to that trans- 


lated above. 

Cf. also artt. BABYLONIANS and Assyrians, and 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Bab.). 
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CREED (Buddhist). — Nearly six centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ, at a time when religious 
speculation m India was rife, Siddhartha Gautama, 
the son of a Sakya chieftain, went forth from his 
home to ‘ seek after what was right.’ Reverence 
and affection for the founder of one of the word’s 
greatest religions have led his disciples, during 
many centuries, and in different Eastern countries, 
to embellish, in apocryphal literature, the story of 
Gautama’s life and teaching. But it is beyond 
doubt that the scheme of life, religious faith, and 
moral standards attributed to the founder of Bud- 
dhism represents his actual teaching. In regard to 
this the greatest authorities on Buddhism are 
agreed. 

‘When it is recollected,* says Rhys Davids, ‘that Gautama 
Buddha did not leave behind him a number of deeply simple 
sayings, from which his followers subsequently built up a 
system or systems of their own, but had himself thoroughly 
elaborated his doctrine, partly as to details, after, but in its 
fundamental points even before, his mission began ; that, during 
hig long career as teacher, he had ample time to repeat the 
principles and details of the system over and over again to 
his disciples, and to test their knowledge of it ; and finally, that 
his leading disciples were, like himself, accustomed to the 
subtlest metaphj'Sical distinctions, and trained to that wonder- 
ful command of memory which Indian ascetics then possessed ; 
when these facts are recalled to mind, it will be seen that much 
more reliance may reasonably be placed upon the doctrinal 
parts of the Buddhist Scriptures than upon correspondingly 
late records of other religions’ (Buddhism, p. 86 f.). 

Oldenberg (Buddha, p. 206 f., Eng. tr.) speaks to the same 
general effect : ‘ On the whole we shall be authorized to refer 
to Buddha himself the most essential trains of thought which 
we find recorded in the sacred texts, and in many places it is 
probably not too much to believe that the very words in which 
the ascetic of the Sakya house couched his gospel of deliverance 
have come down to us as they fell from his lips. We find that, 
throughout the vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which has been collected, certain mottoes and formulas, tbe 
expression of Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightiest 
problems of religious thought, are expressed over and over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these be words which have received their currency from the 
founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him hundreds 
and thousands of times throughout his long life, devoted to 

teaching 

In the valley of the Ganges, the birthplace of 
Buddhism, there was, at the time when the new 
religion came into being, a maze of interacting 
ideas, which Rhys Davids (Early Buddhism^ _ p. 
23) has classified as follows: (1) The very wide 
and varied group of ideas about souls supposed 
to dwell within the bodies of men and animals, 


and to animate moving objects in Nature (trees 
and plants, rivers, planets, etc.). These may be 
summed under the convenient modem term of 
AniTYiism. (2) We have later and more advanced 
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ideas about the souls supposed to animate the 
greater phenomena of Nature. These may be 
summed under the convenient modern term of 
Polytheism., (3) We have the still later idea of a 
unity lying behind all these phenomena, both of 
the first and of the second class — the hypothesis of 
a one First Cause on which the whole universe in 
its varied forms depends, in which it lives and 
moves, and which is the only reality. This may 
be summed under the convenient modem term 
of Monism. (4) We have the opposite view. In 
this the First Cause has either not been reached in 
thought, or it has been considered and deliberately 
rejected ; but otherwise the whole soul-theory has 
been retained and amplified, and the hypothesis of 
the eternity of matter is held at the same time. 
This may be summed under the convenient modem 
term of Dualism. 

‘These modern Western terms, though useful for classifica- 
tion, never exactly fit the ancient Eastern thought- And we 
must never forget that the clear-cut distinctions we now use 
were then perceptible to only quite a few of the clearest 
thinkers. Most of the people held a strange jumble of many of 
the notions current around them. The enumeration here made 
is merely intended to show that, when Buddhism arose, the 
country was seething, very much as the Western world was at 
the same period, with a multitude of . . . theories on all sorts 
of questions — ethical, philosophical, and religious. _ There was 
much superstition, no doubt, and no little sophistry. But, 
owing partly to the easy economic conditions of those times, 
partlj*^ also to the mutual courtesy and intellectual alertness of 
the people, there was a very large proportion of them who were 
earnestly occupied in more or less successful attempts to solve 
the highest problems of thought and conduct ’ (ib. p. 24). 

Traces of the influence of all these ideas upon 
his mind can be found in the teaching of Gautama, 
but the current beliefs satisfied neither his nature 
nor his aspirations. In two authoritative texts he 
reveals the reasons why prevailing beliefs were 
impotent to satisfy him, and why he set himself to 
endeavour to get to the fountain-head of truth. 
The first is as follows : 

‘ ordinary unscholar ed man, though himself subject to old 
age, not escaped beyond its power, when he beholds another 
man old, is hurt, ashamed, disgusted, overlooking the while his 
own condition. Thinking that that would be unsuitable to me, 
the infatuation of a youth in his youth departed utterly from 
me ' iA'figuttara, i. 146). 

The other text says : 

* Before the days of my enlightenment, when I was still only a 
Bodhisat, though myself subject to re-birth, old age, disease, 
and death, to sorrow and to evil, I sought after things subject 
also to them. Then methought : Why should 1 act thus ? Let 
me, when subject to these things, seeing the danger therein, 
seek rather after that which is not subject thereto, even the 
supreme bliss and security of Nirvana ’ {Majjhima^ i. 163). 

After having followed, to no purpose, the paths of | 
metaphysical speculation, of mental discipline, and 
of ascetic rigour, Gautama reaped on one memor- j 
able night the fruit of his prolonged spiritual 
effort, the truth of things being of a sudden so 
clearly revealed to him that thenceforth he never 
swerved for a moment from devotion to his creed 
and to the mission that it imposed upon him. 

The enlightenment which Gautama received, and 
which was regarded by himself and his followers 
as a victory over all the powers of darkness, is 
uniformly described as 

‘a mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, altruism. The 
different Suttas emphasize different phases, different facets, as 
it were, of this condition. But they regard it as one and the 
same upheaval of the whole mental and moral nature, — ^will, 
emotion, and intellect being equally concerned. Thus one Sutta 
(the Maha-saccaka) lays stress on the four Raptures, and the 
three forms of Knowledge ; another (the r>vedh§.-vitakka) on the 
certainty, the absence of doubt ; another (the Bhaya-bherava) 
on the conquest over fear and agitation ; another (the Ariya- 
parivesana) on the bliss and security of the Nirvana to which 
he then attained.’ 

In the first of these Suttas the recital ends : ^ 

‘When this knowledge, this insight, had arisen within me, 
my heart was set free from the intoxication of lusts, _ set free 
from the intoxication of becomings, set free from the intoxica- 
tion of Ignorance. In me, thus emancipated, there arose the cer- 
tainty of that emancipation. And I came to know : “Re-birth 
is at an end. The higher life has been fulfilled. What had to 
be done has been accomplished. After this present life there 
will be no beyond.” This last insight did I attain to in the last 
watch of the night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose. 


darkness was destroyed, the light came, inasmuch as I was 
there strenuous, aglow, master of myself ’ (Rhys Davids, Early 
Buddhism^ p. 33 f.). 

Having received enlightenment, Buddha pro- 
ceeded to Benares. There he met some of his 
former disciples, the five ascetics, and explained 
to them the fundamental truths of his religion — 
an exposition preserved in the Dhammackakka- 
ppavattana Sutta, the Sutta of the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Righteousness. 

‘ This expression is usually translated “ Turning the wheel of 
the Law,” which, while retaining the Buddhist figure of speech, 
fails to represent the idea the figure was meant to convey ; the 
rendering in the text gives up the figure in order to retain the 
underlying meaning. The “ cakra’’ (Pali cahka) is no ordinary 
wheel ; it is the sign of dominion ; and a “ cakravarti "is “ he 
who makes the wheels of his chariots roll unopposed over all 
the world” — a universal monarch. Dharma (Pali Dhamma) is 
not law, but that which underlies and includes the law, — a 
word often most difficult to translate, and best rendered here 
by truth or righteousness ; whereas the word “ law " suggests 
ceremonial observances, outward rules, which it was precisely 
the object of Gautama’s teaching to do away with. Pravartana 
(Pali ppavattana) is “setting m motion onwards,” the com- 
mencement of an action which is to continue. The whole 
phrase means, therefore, “To set rolling the royal chariot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousness ” ’ (Rhys 
Davids, Btuidhism, p. 45). 

The full text of the Sutta is as follows : 

‘ There arc two extremes which he who has gone forth ought 
not to follow — habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the 
passions, to the pleasures of ^nsual things, a low and pagan 
way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble, unprofitable, fit only for 
the worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, 
to self-mortification, which is painful, igrnoble, unprofitableL 
There is a Middle Path discovered by the TathAgata — a path 
which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily ! 
it w this Aryan Eight-fold Path ; that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Bight Mode 
of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rajy- 
ture- 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to suffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant ; and any craving unsatisfied, that, too, is painfuL 
In brief, the five aggregates of clingn.ng (that is, the conditions of 
individuality) are painfuL 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily » it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of 
becomings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks 
satisfaction, now here, now there, — that is to say, the craving 
for the gratification of the senses, or the craving for a future 
life, or the craving for prosperity. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the passing away of pam. 
Verily 1 it is the passing away so that no passion remains, the 
giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation from, the 
harbouring no longer of, this craving thirst. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the way that leads to the pass- 
ing away of pain. Verily 1 it is this Aryan Eight-fold Path, that 
is to say, Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Conduct, 
and Mode of Livelihood, Bight Effort, Bight Mindfulness, and 
Right Rapture’ (Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, p. 61 f.). 

This concise statement contains all the essential 
elements of the Buddhist creed. The great deliver- 
ance, of which Gautama himself was conscious, 
and the means whereby he had attained it, formed 
the basis of all his subsequent teaching. It was 
this gospel of deliverance which won his earliest 
disciples, and which they in turn were commis- 
sioned by the Buddha to preach to suffering men. 
Sixty monks were soon enrolled as converts of the 
new faith, and they were sent forth as its first 
apostles. In sending them forth, Gautama thus 
addressed them : 

*I am delivered from all fetters, human and divine. You, 
too, O monks, are freed from the same fetters. Go forth and 
wander everywhere, out of compassion for the world, and for 
the welfare of gods and men. Go forth, one by one, in different 
directions. Preach the doctrine, salutary in its beginning, 
middle, and end, in its spirit, and in its letter. Proclaim a life 
of perfect restraint, chastity, and celibacy. ... I will go also 
to preach this doctrine ’ (^Mahavagga, i. 11. 1). 

When the band of believers was increased to a 
thousand, Gautama preached his ‘burning’ fire- 
sermon, on a hill Gayasisa, near Gaya : 

‘ Everything, O monks, is burning. . . The eye is burning ; 
visible th'ngs are burning. The sensation produced by contact 
with \ itib’e things is burning — burning with the fire of lust 
(desire), enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, 
sounds are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning ; 
the tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
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objects of sense are burning;. The mind is burning-, thoughts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and 
lusts. Observing this, O monks, a wise and ncDi.e disciple 
becomes weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible 
things, weary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, 
■weary of tastes, weary of the body, w’eary of the mind. Becom- 
ing weary, he frees 'himself from passions and lusts. When 
free, he realizes that his object is accomplished, that he has 
lived a life of restraint and chastity, that re-birth is ended' 
{Mahdmgga^ i. 21 . 2 ff.). 

Shortly before his death the same teaching was 
again committed to the faithful Ananda : 

‘ O Ananda, I am now grown old, and full of years, and my 
journey is drawing to its close ; I have reached eighty years — 
my sum of da 3 ’s — and, Just as a worn-out cart can only with 
much care be made to move along, so my body can only be kept 
going with ditticulty. It is only when I become plunged in 
meditation that mv body is at ease. In future be ye to your- 
selves your own light, 3 'our own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Hold fast to the truth as your refuge ; look not to any one but 
yourselves as a refuge ’ iMahd-par%nibbdna-sutta , ii. 32, 33). 

Gautama afterwards delivered a summary of the 
duties of the monks who were to be the mission- 
aries of his faith to the world ; 

* Which then, O monks, are the truths (the seven Jewels) it 
behoves you to spread abroad, out of pity for the world, for the 
g-ood of gods and men ? They are : ( 1 ) the four earnest reflex- 
ions ismTiii-i satipaf^^hdTia ; on the impurities of the body, 
on the impermanence of the sensations, of the thoughts, 
of the conu'tions o: existence) ; ( 2 ) the four right exer- 
tions (^sammappcLdhana ; viz. to prevent dement from arising, 
get rid of it when arisen, produce merit, increase it) ; (3) 
the four paths to supernatural power (zddhi-pdda ; viz. wUl, 
effort, thought, intense thought); (4) the five forces (pafL6d~hala ; 
viz. faith, energy, recollection, self-concentration, reason) ; (5) 
the proper use of the five organs of sense ; (6) the seven 
** limbs ” of knowledge (bodhy-aAga ; viz. recollection, investi- 
gation, energy, Joy, serenity, concentration of mind, equanim- 
ity) ; (7) the noble eight-fold path ’ Qiaha-pannibbdna, iii. 65). 

In order to form an accurate judgment regarding 
the meaning of the teaching of Buddha as set forth 
in the DhammachakJca-ppavattana Sutta^ it is 
necessary not only to explain the terms used in 
the Sutta, hut also to understand the doctrines 
which it involves. In subsequent Suttas each 
word, each clause, and each idea in the Discourse 
is fully commented and enlarged upon. It is 
possible, in the light of these explanations, to 
arrive at a true conception of the meaning which 
the Discourses conveyed to early Buddhists. From 
the same sources a general idea of the underlying 
Deliefs may be gained. 

I. The Buddhist scheme of life. — In Buddhist 
thought man is not regarded as a sonl residing in 
a physical body, or as possessing a soul which may 
be separated from the body and continue to exist. 
A belief in self or soul is regarded so distinctly as 
a heresy that two well-known w^ords in Buddhist 
terminology have been coined on purpose to stig- 
matize it. The first of these is sakkaya-ditthi, ‘ the 
heresy of individuality,’ the name given to this I 
belief as one of the tnree primary delusions (the ' 
others being doubt, and belief in the efficacy of 
rites and ceremonies) which must he abandoned at 
the very first stage of the Buddhist path of holiness. 
The other is attavdda, *the doctrine of soul or 
self,* which is a name given to it as a part of the 
chain of causes which lead to the origin of evil. 
It is there classed — ^wfith sensuality, heresy (as to 
eternity and annihilation), and belief in the efficacy 
of_ rites and ceremonies — as one of the four upa- 
danas, which are the immediate cause of birth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair. 

What then is man? He is an aggregate of 
different properties or qualities— called skandhas, 
or aggregates. These skandhas are as follows ; 

(1) the material properties or attributes {rupa ) ; 

(2) the sensations {vedana ) ; (3) the abstract ideas 
{sanna ) : (4) the tendencies or potentialities (lit. 

* confections,* sahkhdra ) ; and (6) thought, reason 
{gnnndna). 

It is distinctly laid down that none of these 
skandhas separately, nor the skandhas as a whole, 
is the soul. 


‘Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of material form, 
sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively, has ever been, will 
be, or IS, either m our case or in the outer ivorld, or strong or 
weak, or low or high, or far or near, tt is not self ; this must 
he in truth perceive, who possesses real knowledge. Whoso- 
ever regards things in this light, O monks, being a wise and 
noble hearer of the word, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and consciousness. When he 
turns therefrom, he becomes free from desire : bj' the cessation 
of desire he obtains deliverance ; m the delivered there arises 
a consciousness of his deliverance * re-birth is extinct, holiness 
is completed, duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return 
to this world, he knows ’ (Mahdvagga^ i. 6. 44 ff .). 

Gautama refused not only to give a definite 
answer to questions concerning the relation of the 
body to the sonl, hut even to discuss the matter. 
The question ‘ whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or difterent from it,’ was one of the Indeter- 
minates, prohibited questions. 

It is the union of the skandhas which makes the 
individual : 

* Every person, or thing, or god is therefore a putting together, 
a compound. And in each individual, without any exception, 
the relation of its component parts is ever changing, is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. It follows that no 
sooner has separateness, individuality, begun, than dissolution, 
disintegration, also begins. There can be no individuality 
without a putting together : there can be no putting together 
without a becoming; there can be no becoming without a 
becoming different : and there can be no becoming different 
without a dissolution, a passing away, which sooner or later 
will inevitably be complete' (Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, 
p. 57). 

The great fact of life is the ‘ Wheel of 
Life,’ called Paticca-Sammuppada {Le, origination 
through dependence) : (1) on account of Ignor- 
ance, the sankhdras ; (2) on account of the sahkh’- 
dras. Consciousness ; (3) on account of Conscious- 
ness, Name and Form ; (4) on account of Name 
and Form, the six Provinces (of the six senses) ; 

(5) on account of the six Provinces, Contact ; 

(6) on account of Contact, Sensation ; (7) on 

account of Sensation, Craving ; (8) on account of 
Craving, Attachment ; (9) on account of Attach- 
ment, Becoming ; (10) on account of Becoming, 
Birth ; (11) (12) on account of Birth, old age, and 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
and despair. 

Buddhism teaches that everything in life has a 
cause, and that the Wheel of Life must revolve, 
one cause leading to another, according to an 
irresistible law. But there is no attempt to 
explain the ultimate cause of all things. This 
Doctrine is embodied in the familiar stanza, which 
is engraved upon many an image of the Buddha, 
and impressed upon the moulded ashes of the 
dead ; 

* Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Buddha the cause hath told, 

And he tells, too, how each shall come to its end, 

Such alone is the word of the Sage ’ (Finaya, i. 40). 

Death does not cause the Wheel of Life to cease 
to turn ; it is only a link in the ceaseless chain of 
existence. At the moment of death a new life 
comes into being. The skandhas re-combine, under 
conditions determined by the amount of merit or 
demerit which their previous combination has 
accumulated. The man is the same as his prede- 
cessor in the chain of re-hirth. And yet he is not 
the same; he is on a higher or a lower scale of 
existence, according as his previous life has been 
good or bad. This is karma the doctrine on 

which the whole of Buddhism tui’ns. 

Existence is conjoined with pain — pain to which 
there is no ending. The conditions which make 
an individual are the conditions that give rise to 
pain. Birth, death, disease, unions, separations, 
unsatisfied cravings, in fact all that goes to make 
individuality, are painful; existence, from begin- 
ning to end, is painful. 

But why this pain of life, this life of pain ? The 
second truth answers the question. Bhys Davids 
says that the last words in this Noble Truth might 
be rendered ‘ the lust of the flesh, the lust of life. 
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and the love of this present world ’ {Early Bud- 
dhism^ p. 55). The author of The Creed of Buddha 
says (p. 80), with reference to this craving, or 
thirst, which Gautama affirmed to be the origin of 
suffering : 

‘Desire for the pleasures, or rather for the joys, that 
minister to the real self is wholly good. It is desire for the 
pleasures that minister to the lower self ; it is the desire to 
affirm the lower self, to live m it, to cling to it, to rest in it; 
it is the desire to identify oneself with the individual self and 
the impermanent world which centres in it, instead of with the 
Universal Self and the eternal world of which it is at once the 
centre and the circumference : — it is this desire, taking a 
thousand forms, which is evil, and which proves itself to be 
evil by causing ceaseless suffering to mankind. If the self is to 
be dehvered from suffering, desire for what is impermanent, 
changeable, and unreal must be extinguished ; and the gradual 
extinction of unworthy desire must therefore he the central 
purpose of one^s life/ 

The question that Gautama set himself to solve 
was the cessation of the pain consequent upon and 
inherent in existence itself, and the answer to his 
search was the attainment of Nirvana, by way of 
the Noble Eight-fold Path. 

2, The Eight-fold Path. — The divisions of the 
path are, as already stated : Right Views, Right 
Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right 
Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mind- 
fulness, Right Rapture. The four stages of the 
path are: (1) The ‘entering upon the stream,’ 
Conversion; which follows on (a) companionship 
with the good, (5) hearing of the law, (c) enlightened 
reflexion, or (d) the practice of virtue. The uncon- 
verted man is unwise, under the influence of sin, 
enmity, and impurity ; but if, by one or more of 
the means just mentioned, he has arrived at a 
perception of the ‘four Noble Truths,’ he has 
become converted, and has entered the first path. 
While in this path, he becomes free successively 
from the delusion of self, from doubt as to the 
Buddha and his doctrines, and from the belief in 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. ‘ Better than 
universal empire in this world, better than going 
to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds is 
(this three-fold) fruit of the first path’ {Dham- 
mapada, verse 178). (2) The path of those who 

will only once return to this world. The converted 
man, free from doubt and the delusions of self and 
ritualism, succeeds in this path in reducing to a 
minimum Inst, hatred, and delusion. (3) The path 
of those who will never return to this world ; in 
which, the last remnants of sensuality and male- 
volence being destroyed, not the least low desire 
for oneself, or wong feeling towards others, can 
arise in the heart. (4) The path of the holy ones ; 
more exactly, worthy ones, arahats ; in which the 
saint becomes free from desire for material, or 
immaterial, existence; from pride and self-right- 
eousness, and ignorance (Rhys Davids, Bud- 
dhism, p. 108 f.). 

Several words are used in this description of the 
Eight-fold Path which require explanation. 

i. Bight Vieics. — Right Views refer principally 
to the four truths, enunciated in the Dhamma- 
chakka-ppavattana Sutta, and the ‘three signs,’ 
which include (a) the first of the four truths, (5) 
impermanence, and (c) non-soul, t.e. the absence of 
a soul. Impermanence and non-soul are both 
declared to be the ‘signs’ of every individual, 
whether god, man, or animal. 

ii. Right Aspirations. — The Buddhist faith does 
not teach the suppression of all desire, but the 
suppression of evil desires, low ideals, useless 
cravings, idle excitements, by the cultivation of 
the opposite — right desires and lofty aspirations. 
In the Majjhima (iii. 25) examples are given of 
right desire, e.g. the desire for emancipation from 
sensuality, aspirations after the attainment of love 
for others, the wish not to in j ure any living thing, 
the desire for the eradication of wrong, and for 
the promotion of right dispositions in the heart. 


iii. Right Speech. — To shun the company of the 
"vvitless ; to hold communion with the wise ; to 
give honour where honour is due : this is a great 
blessing {Malia-parimbhdna Sutta, i. 31). 

iv. Right Conduct. — The two most important 
features of this quality are love and joy. Love, 
in the Pali, is mettd, and the Mettd Sutta {Sutta 
Nipdta, viii. 7-9) says : 

‘ As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without measure 
towards all bemg;s. Let him cultivate towards the wffiole 
world — above, below, around — a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests. Let a 
man maintain this mindfulness all the while he is avrake, 
whether he be standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. This 
state of heart is the best in the world.* 

Again, the Majjhima (i. 129) : 

*Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate will we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within. And we will be ever suffusing such an one 
with the rays of our loving thought. And with that feeling as 
a basis we will ever be suffusing the whole world with the 
thought of love, far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, 
void of anger or iU-will.* 

And the Itivuttaka (xxvi. ) : 

‘ All the means that can be used as bases for doing right are 
not worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation of heart 
through Love. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory, just as whatsoever stars there 
be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part of the radiance 
of the moon. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory — just as in the last month of the 
rains, at harvest time, the sun, mounting up on high into the 
clear and olouclV?3 sky, overwhelms all darkness in the realms 
of spaev, an<l s '.res 'o-.'- n radiance and glory — ^just as in the 
night, when the dawn is breaking, the Morning Star shines out 
in radiance and glory — just so all the means that can he used 
a* *owr»-ds dc:"-,- r.vv’ -rt sixteenth part of the 

cr. :.'5c 1 of e oe.'i*’. :.ir-’-g ' ov^.* 

The joy of the faith is referred to in the ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Buddha ’ : 

‘When these five Hindrances have been put away witMn 
him, he looks upon himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, 
out of jail, a free man, and secure. And gladness springs up 
within him on his realizing that, and joy arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at ease, 
and being thus at ease he is pervaded with a sense of peace, 
and in that peace his heart is stayed * (Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 84). 

V. Right Mode of Livelihood. — ‘ Whoso hurts and 
harms living creatures, destitute of syinpathy for 
any living thing, let him be known as an out- 
caste ’ ( Vasala Sxitta, Sutta Hipdta, vii. 2). 

vi. Right Effort. — This signifies ‘ a constant in- 
tellectual alertness.’ The three cardinal sins of 
Buddhism are : sensuality {dosa), ill-will {moha), 
and stupidity or dullness {rdga) ; the last mentioned 
being regarded as the worst. 

The ‘ Pour Great Efibrts ’ {sammappadhana) are 
the effort or exertion (a) to prevent sinfulness 
arising, (6) to put away sinful states which have 
arisen, (c) to produce goodness not previously ex- 
isting, and (c?) to increase goodness where it does 
exist {Mahd-parinibhdna-sutta, SBE xi. 63 n.). 

‘ The Four Roads to Saintship ’ {iddhipddd) are 
four means by which saintship is obtained, viz. 
(a) the will to acquire it, (6) the necessary exertion, 
(c) the necessary preparation of the heart, and {d} 
investigation {SBE xi. 63). 

vii. Right Mindfulness. — This is closely con- 
nected with Right Eflbrt. Dialogues in the Dlgha 
(ii. 290-315) and Majjhima (i. 55 f . ) are devoted to 
the subject : 

‘The disciple, whatsoever he does, whether going forth or 
coming back, standing or walking, S|)eaking or silent, eating or 
drinking, is to keep clearly in his mind all that it means, the 
temporar 3 '’ character of the act, its ethical significance, and 
that, above all, behind the act there is no actor (goer, seer, 
eater, speaker) that is an eternally persistent unity.* 

viii. Right Rapture. — In the Dhammapada 
(verses 197-200) this Right Rapture is thus de- 
scribed : 

‘It is in very bliss we dwell, we who hate not those who 
hate us ; 

Among men full of hate, we continue void of hate. 

It IS in very bliss we dwell, we in health among the ailing ; 

Among men weary and sick, we continue well. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, free from care among the care* 
worn ; 
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Among: men full of worries, we continue calm. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we who have no hindrances ; ^ 

We will become feeders on joy, like the g-ods in their shining 
splendour I' _ , j- - 

In conformity with the Pali text, all the divi- 
sions of the Eight-fold Path are described by a single 
^•oxd — ‘ right.’ This is, perhaps, the best transla- 
tion of the original sammd.^ The word signifies 
‘ going "with ’ ; used as an adjective, it is rendered 
‘general,’ ‘common,’ or ‘corresponding,’ ‘mutual’; 
as an adverb, ‘commonly,’ ‘usually,’ ‘normally,’ 
or ‘ fittingly,’ ‘ properly,’ ‘ correctly.’ It is used, 
in a secondary sense, to mean round, fit and per- 
fect, normal and complete. ‘ Right,’ therefore, in 
the sense of ‘correct’ has to be understood, i,e. in 
agreement with the teaching of Gautama. The word 
is not used with a moral significance. The eight- 
fold description of the perfect life is of such vital 
importance for the correct understanding of the 
Buddhist creed that it may he convenient to sum- 
marize the meaning of each division of the path : 

1. Right views ; free from superstition or delu- 

sion. 

2. Right aspirations; high and worthy of the 

intelligent man. 

3. Right speech ; kindly, open, truthful. 

4. Right conduct ; peaceful, honest, pure. 

5. Right livelihood ; bringing hurt or danger to 

no living thing. 

6. Right effort ; in self- training and self-control. 

7. Right mindfulness ; the active, watchful 

mind. 

8. Right rapture ; earnest thought on the deep 

mysteries of life. 

Gogerly {J'otirn. Ceylon As, Soc,, 1865) gives a 
slightly different rendering : 

1. Correct views (of Correct doctrines. 

truth). 

2. Correct thoughts. A clear perception (of 

their nature). 

3. Correct words. Inflexible veracity. 

4. Correct conduct. Purity of conduct. 

5. Correct (mode of A sinless occupation. 

obtaining a) live- 
lihood. 

6. Correct efforts. Perseverance in duty. 

7. Correct medita- Holy meditation. 

tion. 

8. Correct tranquil- Mental tranquillity. 

lity. 

3. The hindrances in the way. — The hindrances 
in the way of treading the Eight-fold Path, and 
thus securing deliverance, are very clearly detailed. 
They are described under different headings — ‘ the 
Five Hindrances,’ ‘ the Ten Fetters,’ and ‘ the 
Four Intoxications.’ 

(a) The Five Hindrances {nivarand) are sensu- 
ality, ill-will, torpor of mind or body, worry, and 
wavering. These affect a man like debt, disease, 
imprisonment, slavery, and anxiety. — [b) The Ten 
Fetters {sangyojanas) are : (1) delusions about the 
soul {sakkdya-ditthi)^ (2) doubt {vicikicchd)^ (3) 
reliance on ceremonies {sllabbata-pardmdsci), (4) 
sensuality [kama], (5) ill-will [yatigha), (6) desire 
for re-hirth on earth {rupa-rdga), (7) desire for re- 
birth in heaven {arupa-rdga), (8) pride {mdno)y (9) 
self-righteousness {uddhacca)^{\0) iterance {avijjd). 
— (c) The Four Intoxications consist in the mental 
infatuation arising from sensual pleasures, from the 
pride of life, from ignorance, and from speculation. 

4. The ultimate aim — Nirvana. — When the 
traveller has resolutely trodden’ the Eight-fold 
Path, overcome the Hindrances, broken the Fet- 
ters, and resisted the Intoxications, he has reached 
the goal of all Buddhist ambition and effort — 
Nirvana. 

‘ To him who has finished the Path, and passed beyond sor- 
row, who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown away every 
fetter, there is no more fever of grief.' *Him whose senses have 
become tranquil, like a horse well broken-in by the driver ; who 


is free from pride and the lust of the flesh, and the lust of exist- 
ence, and the defilement of ignorance— him even the gods 
envy Such a one whose conduct is right, remains like the 
broad earth, unvexed, like the pillar of the city gate, un- 
moved ; like a pellucid lake, unruffled. For such there are no 
more births. Tranquil is the mind, tranquil the words and 
deeds of him who is thus tranquillized, and made free by wis- 
dom ’ (Dhammapada, verses 90, 94-96). 

‘They who, by steadfast mind, have become exempt from evil 
desire, and well-trained in the teachings of Gautama ; they, 
having obtained the fruit of the Fourth Path, and. irnniersed 
themselves m that ambrosia, have received without price, and 
are in the enjoyment of, Nirvapa. .. Their old karma is ex- 
hausted, no new karma is being produced ; their hearts are 
free from the longing after future life j the cause of their exist- 
ence being destroyed, and no new yearnings springing up within 
them, they, the wise, are extinguished like this lamp ’ {Ratana 
StUtay 7. 14). * That mendicant conducts himself well who has 

conquered (sin) by means of holiness, from whose eyes the veil 
of error has been removed, who is well-trained m religion, and 
who, free from yearning, and_ skilled in the knowledge, has 
attained unto N irvana ' Sutta, 14). 

The word Nibhana (Pali for Nirvana) occurs 
only infrequently in the Pitakas. A few illus- 
trations of its use in the Dhammapada are given : 

‘ These wise people [speaking of Arahats], meditative, perse- 
vering, ever full of strength, attain to Nirvaj^ia, the highest 
bliss’ (verse 23). ‘The mendicant who delights in diligence, 
and looks with terror on sloth, cannot fall away, — he is m the 
veri' presence of Nirvana ' (verse 32). ‘ If thou keepest thyself 

as silent as a broken gong, thou hast attained Nirvapa ; no 
angry clamour is found in thee* (verse 134). [The preceding 
verse condemns harsh speaking.) ‘The Buddhas declare the 
best self-mortification to be patience, long-suffering; the best 
(thing of all) to be Nirvapa; for ho is no (true) monk who 
strikes, no (true) mendicant who insults others' (verse 184) 

‘ There is no fire like lust, there is no sin like hate, there is no 
misery like the skandhaSy there is -no happiness like peace. 
Hunger is the worst disease, the sankdras the worst suffering ; 
knowing this as it really is. Is Nirvapa, the highest bliss ’ (verse 
202 f.). ‘Those who are ever on the watch, who study day and 
night, who^ heart is set on Nirvana, their sinfulness dies away ’ 
[lit. ‘ their Asavas go to an end *] (verse 226). 

In the light of these passages, what is Nirvana ? 
In the original it means ‘ going out,’ ‘ extinction.’ 
It cannot mean the extinction of the soul. 

‘ It is the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 
and heart, which would otherwise, according to the great mys- 
tery of Karma, be the cause of renewed individual existence. 
That extinction is to be brought about by, and runs parallel 
with, the growth of the opposite condition of mind and heart ; 
and it is complete when that oi>posite condition is reached. 
Nirvapa is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of 
mind ; and, if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered 
“ holiness "—holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom' (Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 
Ill f.). See, further, art. Nirvana. 

Describing Nirvana, Rhys Davids says {Early 
Buddhism, p. 72 f.) : 

‘One might fill columns with the praises, many of them 
among the most beautiful passages in Pali poetry and prose, 
lavished on this condition of mind, the state of the man made 
perfect according to the Buddhist faith. Many are the pet 
names, the poetic epithets, bestowed upon it, each of them — 
for they are not synonyms— emphasizing one or other phase of 
this many-sided conception — the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, the island amidst the floods, the place of bliss, emancipa- 
tion, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, the 
uncreated, the tranquil, the home of ease, the calm, the end of 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immatenal, the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, 
the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist texts is Arahatship, “the state 
of him who is worthy *' ; and the one exclusively used in Europe 
is Nirvana, the “ dying out,” that is, the dying out in the heart 
of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins — sensuality, ill-will, and 
stupidity ’ iSavhyutta, iv. 251, 261). 

Such, then, according to the authoritative Bud- 
dhist scriptures, is the creed of Buddhism. But is 
it the whole of the creed which Gautama preached 
to the world ’ Was this the faith by which Buddha 
won the ‘ deepest heart of the East ’ ? The new 
religion was materialistic, i.e. Buddha denied the 
soul, or e^o ; atheistic, i.e. there was no place for 
God in his system of thought ; pessimistic, i.e. he 
regarded all existence as intrinsically evil ; egoistic, 
i.e. in his scheme of life he taught men to think of 
f themselves and their personal welfare ; nihilistic, 
i.e. he regarded Nothing as the supreme reality. 
Oldenberg says of the philosophy of Buddha : ‘We 
have a fragment of a circle, to complete which, 
and to find the centre of which, is forbidden, for 
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it would involve an inquiry after things which 
do not contribute to deliverance and happiness’ 
(ojo. cit, p. 208). Some writers have accepted 
this view, and have sought to complete the circle 
from its segment, and to find its centre, argu- 
ing that a creed involving materialism, atheism, 
pessimism, egoism, and nihilism could never have 
achieved the triumph which attended the propa- 
ganda of Buddhism ; and therefore only a part, 
and not the whole, of Buddha’s teaching has been 
handed down. It is claimed, for instance, that the 
central truth of Buddhism was ‘ the conception that 
the Universal Self is the true self of each one of us, 
and that to realize the true self is the destiny and 
the duty of man.’ The early triumph of the faith 
may be difficult to understand, but there is no 
ground for assuming that the Buddhist scriptures 
contain an incomj>lete statement of the great, cen- 
tral, and essential truths preached by Gautama. 
Details of the teaching may be lacking, but we are 
in possession of its essence. 

There can be no doubt that Gautama’s scheme 
of life and religious teaching lost its charm over 
the minds of men in the course of a few centuries 
— among other reasons, on account of its negations, 
and the absence of an effective dynamic. Hence 
the rise of the Mahayana school of Buddhism, and 
its new doctrine, namely, (1) help from God to save 
oneself and others from suffering ; (2) communion 
with God, which gave the highest ecstatic rest to 
the soul ; and (3) the possibility of participation in 
the nature of God, so that mortals might become 
Divine and immortal.^ One result quickly fol- 
lowed. The old Buddhists of the Hinayana school 
were unwilling that their teacher, Sakyamuni, 
should occupy a second place in the new creed, 
and so they deified him, and worshipped him ex- 
actly as the Mahay ana school worshipped God. 
From the time of the deification of Buddha, Bud- 
dhism took a new lease of life, and became one of 
the world’s greatest religions. Modern Buddhism 
presents to the world to-day a curious combination 
of the earliest teaching and its later developments. 

Monier-Williams thus summarizes the achieve- 
ments of the Buddhist faith in its earliest years in 
the land of its birth : 

‘ What the Buddha then did was this : first he stretched out 
the hand of brotherhood to all mankind by inviting all, vrithout 
exception, to join his fraternity of celibate monks, which he 
wished to he co-extensive with the world itself. Then he 
abolished the Brahminical “ways of salvation,” t.e. Yajna 
“sacrifices,” and Bhakti “devotion to personal gods,” and 
substituted for these meditation and moral conduct as the only 
road to true knowledge and emancipation. And then, lastly, 
he threw open this highest way of true knowledge to all who 
wished to enter it, of whatever rank, or caste, or mental calibre 
they might be, not excepting the most degraded. Without 
doubt, the distinguishing feature in the Buddha’s gospel was, 
that no living being, not even the lowest, was to be shut out 
from true enlightenment ’ (Btiddhism, p. 96 f .)• 

LiTERATURB- — T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism'^^^ London, 
1S99, also Early Buddhism^ do. 1908, Buddhist Suttas (SBE, 
vol. xi.), Oxford, 1900, Dialogues of the Buddha, do. 1899, 
QtLestions of King Milinda (SBE, vols. xxxv. xxxvi.), 1890-4 ; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism^, London, 1880; 
H- Omenbergr, Buddha, 1881 (Eng. tr., London, 1882), 5th ed , 
Berlin, 1907 ; T. W, Rhys Davids and H. Oldenbergr, Vinaya 
Texts (SBE, vols. xii. xvii. xx.), Oxford, 1881-6 ; R. S. Cople- 
ston. Buddhism Primitive and Present^, London, 1908 ; D. J. 
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Williams, Buddhism, London, 1889, The Creed of Buddha, 
London, 1908 ; Timothy Richard, The NT of Higher 
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Dhammapada and Sutta Nipata (SBE, vol. x.), Oxford, 1881 ; 
P. L. Narasu, The Essence of Buddhism, Madras, 1907. 

J. H. Bateson. 

CREEDS (Ecumenical). — i. The Apostles’ 
Creed- — Within two generations from the Apostles 
a catechist at Rome produced the famous form which 
lies at the root probably of all similar forms, cer- 
tainly in the West, and reflects without question 
the recent teaching of the great Apostles Peter 

1 Hence, also, the evolution of the thought of a Divine Saviour 
in the person of Avalokite^vara (g’.v.), which was a purely meta- 
physical invention, and of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 


and Paul. Kattenhusch traces the Old Roman 
Creed hack to the year + 100 A, D., and finds in it the 
archetype of all other forms in both East and West. 
Other wuriters, notably Zahn and Sanday, conjec- 
ture an Eastern type, a sister form, which they 
trace back to Antioch, regarding the later legend 
of Apostolic authorship, taught, <3. a., by Rufinus 
(c. A.D. 400), as enshrining this modicum of truth 
— that the Apostles had agreed on such a form, 
which in the East and West passed through many 
modifications. It will he convenient to quote this 
Old Roman Creed : 

OLD ROMAN CREED. 

I. 1. I believe in God, (the) i Father Almighty ; 

11. 2. And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord, 

5. Who was born of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 

4- crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, 

6. the third day He rose from the dead, 

6. He ascended into heaven, 

7. sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 

8- thence He shall come to Judge living and dead. 

ni. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 

10. (the) Holy Church, 

11. (the) remission of sins, 

12. (the) resurrection of the flesh. 

At first we can trace only hare allusions, as in a 
passage of Marcion’s revised New Testament where 
he speaks of the ‘ covenant which begets us in the 
Holy Church,’ and implies that the words ‘ Holy 
Church’ were contained in the Baptismal Creed 
which had been taught him in Rome before his 
breach with the Church in A.D. 145. So, again, in 
two passages of Tertullian : 

de Virg. Vel. i. : * The rule of faith, indeed, is one altogether 
... of believing in one Gcd ,\Ir^’gh^y, Make- the world, and 
in His Son Jesus Chnst, born ol 'ht' \ ihe Vi'ghi. c»*iu;ified under 
Pontius Pilate ; the third day raised from the dead, recci\ td in 
the heavens, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, about 
to come to Judge quick and dead, through the resurrection also 
of the flesh.’ 

de Prcescr, xiii. : ‘ What the (Roman) Church has made a 
common token with the African Churches : has recognized one 
God, Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus, of the Virgin 
Mary, Son of God, the Creator, and the resurrection of the 
flesh.’ 

With scanty references in Dionysius and Novatian, 
we pass on to the 4th cent., when Creeds come out 
to the light of day, and, greatly to our advantage, 
Marcellus, Bishop of Ancyra, who had been kindly 
received as an exile hy Bishop Jnlius of Rome 
(c. A.D. 337), left on record his acceptance of the 
faith of the Roman Church. The accuracy of his 
quotation, recorded by Epiphanius, is confirmed 
hy the testimony of Rufinus, priest of Aquileia, 
who (c. A.D. 400) wrote a eommenta^ on this form, 
and compared with it the slightly difierent form of 
Aquileia. It is quite possible that Kattenhusch 
has minimized the evidence for the existence of 
similar Eastern forms of the 3rd century. He 
thinks that the Creeds of Caesarea and J erusalem, 
recovered from the pages of Athanasius and Cyril, 
were derived from the Roman Creed after the date 
when Paul of Samosata was deposed (c. A.D. 272) ; 
and that the Roman Creed was altered to meet the 
needs of the East, and became the parent of Creeds 
in Asia Minor and Egypt as well as in Palestine. 

At present the theory of Kattenhusch still holds 
the field, and is supported hy Hamack ; but his 
critics are closing him in on every side. Kunze, 
working on the same lines as Zahn, reconstructs an 
Antiochene Creed of the Srd cent. , which he claims 
as an independent sister form : 

CREED OF ANTIOCH. 

I. 1. I believe in one and an only true God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things, visible and invisible. 

IL 2. And m one Lord J esus Christ, His Son, the only-begotten 
and firstborn of all creation, begotten of Him before 
all the ages, through whom also the ages were estab- 
lished, and all things came into existence. 

8. Who, for our sakes, came down and was born of Mary 
the Virgin, 

4 . And crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, 

6. And the third day rose according to the Scriptures, 


1 The definite article is enclosed in brackets when it is not 
found in the Greek text of Marcellus. 
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<5. And ascended into heaven. 

7. 

8- And is coming again to jndgc quick and dead. 

III. 9. [The beginning of the Lhird artic'e has not been re- 
corded.] 

10 . 

11. Bemission of sins. 

12. Besurrection of the dead, life everlastmg.i 

The Creed which Zahn has reconstructed from 
the Didascalia, a hook written in the 3rd cent, not 
far from Antioch, affords an instructive contrast. 

CREED OF THE BIDASCALIA. 

I. 1. I believe in God Almighty. 

II. 2. And in our Lord Jesus Christ (His Son?), who for ns 
came and 

3. was born of (Mary the ?) a virgin, 

4. and was crucified under Pontius Pilate and died, 

6. the third day rose from (the ?) dead, 

6. and ascended into the heavens, 

7. and sitteth on the right hand of God the Almighty, 

8. and is coming with power and glory to judge dead and 

living. 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost . . . 

10. (a Holy Church ^) . . . 

12. resurrection of the dead.2 

The uncertainties attending such reconstructions 
stand in marked contrast mth the comparative 
certainty with which we can trace back the Old 
Roman Creed, the only really doubtful point abont 
which is the question whether originally it did not 
read : ‘ I believe in one God, the Father Almighty,’ 
which is suggested by the testimony of Ter, uhijGi. 
Tertullian, in his criticism of Praxeas, the first 
modalist Monarchian (that is to say, a theologian 
who confused the distinctions between the Divine 
Persons), says {adv. Praxectn, i.) : ‘He routed the 
Paraclete, and crucified the Father.’ Under these 
circumstances we can commend the prudence of 
the leaders of the Roman Church if they dropped 
the word ‘ one ’ as liable to misunderstanding. 
Zahn^ quotes a passage from Eusebius in which 
heretics are said to have accused the Roman Church 
of re-coining the truth like forgers, and makes the 
acute suggestion that the reference was to some 
change in the Baptismal Creed, We cannot sup- 
pose that the immutability of the Roman Creed 
praised by Rufinus would necessarily extend 
through all the past centuries. 

Again, Loofs,^ comparing 4th cent. Eastern 
Creeds, endeavours to prove the existence of an 
Eastern type which would include the word ‘ one ’ 
in Article I. with a reference to the Creator; 

‘ crucified under Pontius Pilate ’ ; and in the third 
division the words ‘catholic’ and ‘eternal life.’ 
But the resultant form would be on the same plane 
of development as the Roman, as compared with 
the theological Creeds of the 4th century. There 
is always the possibility that such a Creed may 
have been brought to the East from Rome in the 2nd 
century. Justin Martyr has close coincidences of 
language, which, in Eattenbusch’s ** opinion, prove 
Ms acquaintance with the Roman Creed, though 
Zahn ® thinks that he is quoting his own Creed of 
Ephesus. The same may be said of Irenseus, whose 
writings must be searched in the light of these 
opposing theories before we can decide whether he 
brought his creed from Rome : 

c. H<st, I. X. 1 : ‘The Church, though dispersed throughout 
the whole world, eveu to the ends of the earth, has received 
from the apostles and their disciples this faith : [She hehevea] in 
one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
the sea and all things that are in them ; and in one Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, who became incarnate for our salvation ; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the dis- 
pensations of God and the advents, and the birth from a viroin 
and the passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and *the 
ascension into heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, and His [future] manifestation from heaven in the 
glory of the Father “ to gather all things in one,” and to raise up 
anew all flesh of the whole human race, in order that to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God and Saviour and King, according to the 


i xxxiii. [1911] 19, 221. 

\r TV- Beiteage zur Gesch. des apost. Sjunbolums,’ in 
N. Kzrchl, Zeitschr, vii. (1896) 23. 
s Symholik, Tubingen, 1902, i. 19. 

^ J>a» apost. Symbol, li. 283. 5 Apost, Symb, p. 37 


will of the invisible Father, “ every knee should how, of things 
in heaven, and things m earth, and things under the earth, and 
that ever 3 ’' tongue should confess to Hun,” and that He should 
execute 3 ust judgment towards alL’ 

While Irenseus has some phrases which remind 
us of the Roman Creed, the lack of any mention of 
the Holy Ghost at the end of this rule of faith 
makes it doubtful whether his personal creed was 
any more than a short Christological confession, 
the longer form quoted above representing a sum- 
mary of his ordinary teaching on the lines laid 
down by tradition. Here is a problem which 
demands further investigation, and we must say 
the same of the very interesting researches of 
Connolly in the writings of Aphraates, from which 
he deduces the existence of an early Syriac Creed. ^ 
This includes mention of the Creation in Art. 1. ; 
confession of our Lord Jesus Christ as God, Son of 
God, Light from Light, who came and put on a 
body from Mary the Virgin of the seed of the 
house of David, from the Holy Spirit, and suffered 
(or was crucified), went down to the place of the 
dead, rose, ascended, sat on the right hand of the 
Father, is judge of the dead and of the living ; 
confession of the Holy Spirit, followed by ‘ [And I 
believe] in the coming to life of the dead ; [and] in 
the mystery of Baptism (of the remission of sins).’ 

After all, it does not matter wdiich way the 
question as to the form is answered ultimately, 
since the facts taught were the same in the East as 
in Rome. 

The later history of the Creed is still at some 
points obscure. We know that it was used by the 
Abbot Pirminius, who founded monasteries at 
Reichenau and Hornbach. It is quoted in the 
Codex Einsidlensis 199 of the 8th cent., and the 
Dicta Ahhatis Pirminii, which was written about 
A.D. 730. Probably it was brought into its present 
shape at Luxeuil or Bobbio. Ail the later addi- 
tions, such as ‘ descended into hell ’ and ‘ communion 
of saints,’ were in use in the Gallican Creeds of the 
5th cent., with the exception of ‘ maker of heaven 
and earth.’ This latest addition may have come in 
some way through the travels of Columban, who 
in Bur^ndy and Rhaetia came across relics of the 
Old Latin Church of the Danube, and the stream of 
influence which had flowed from the East in earlier 
times. 2 Nicetas of Remesiana had both ‘maker of 
heaven and earth ’ and ‘ communion of saints ’ in 
his Creed ; and the Faith of^ St, Jerome^ recently 
discovered by Morin, which is another connecting 
link between East and West, probably includes 
phrases which St. Jerome had learned in his native 
Pannonian Creed. Any way, we can make sure 
that it was from Rome that the Received Text was 
finally spread, since there are indications that 
Pirminius was quoting from a Roman source, and 
there would he every reason for the decision in 
favour of a revision of the Old Roman Creed in the 
light of experience which had found each of the 
added phrases useful. The desire of Charles the 
Great for uniformity, and his careful inquiries 
about the different uses in Gaul and in Rome, led 
to the triumph of this Revision throughout the 
Western Church, as the Creed of daily use, although 
the Baptismal Creed of the Church of England 
still retains certain Gallican peculiarities, ‘ only- 
hegqtten’ {^unigenitus, not unicus), ‘shall come 
again at the end of the world J and ‘ everlasting life 
after death,^ ® 

2 . The Nicene Creed. — The history of the 
Nicene Creed begins with the Council of Nicsea, 
when the Creed presented by Eusebius of Caesarea 
was deliberately revised to guard against the 
doctrines of Arianism. Whether he had composed 
it for the occasion, or had simply quoted verbatim 

1 ZNTW, 1906, p. 202. 

2T. Barns, ‘ Some Creed Problems,* in JThSt, 1906, p. 601. 

3 Of. A. E, Burn, TTie Apostles^ Creed, London, 1906, p. 8 t 
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the Creed of his Church, is uncertain. So far as it 
goes, it no doubt follows the lines of the Creed of 
Caesarea, as his opening words imply ; but he adds 
a free warning against Sabellianism, and a Baptis- 
mal Creed is not likely to have ended abruptly 
with mention of the Holy Ghost. But the Council 
was not satisfied. Prompted by Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova, the Emperor Constantine himself pro- 
posed the insertion of the term homoousios, which 
guarded against all evasions of Scripture teaching. 
Other changes may be noted by comparing the two 
forms. 

Creed of Eusebius. 

We believe 

I. 1. in one God, the Fathe 
Almighty, the maker 
of all tilings visible 
and invisible- 

II- 2. And in one Lord Jesns 
Christ, the Word of 
God, God of God, 

Light of Light, Life 
of Life, Son Only-be- 
gotten, first born of 
every creature, before 
all the ages, begotten 
from the Father, by 
whom also all things 
were made ; 


3. Who for our salvation 

was made flesh, and 
lived as a citizen 
among men, 

4. And suffered 

6. And rose again the 

third day, 

6. And ascended to the 

Father. 

7. 

8. And ■will come again in 

glory to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

III. 9, And we believe also in III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 
one Holy Ghost ; 

Believing each of these to he But those who say ‘Once He 
and to exist, the Father truly -was not,’ and ‘ Before He was 
Father, and the Son truly Son, begotten He was not/ and ‘ He 
and the Holy Ghost trul}^ Holy came into existence out of 
Ghost, as also our Lord, send- what was not/ or ‘ That the 
ing forth His disciples for the Son of God was of a different 
preaching, said, ‘Go teach all essence {hypost(isis) or being 
nations, baptizing them in the (ousxa),' or ‘That He was 
name of the Father, and of the made,’ or ‘ is changeable or 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ mutable,’ those the Oathohc 
Concerning whom we confi- Church anathematizes, 
dently affirm that so we hold, 
and so we think, and so we 
have held aforetime, and we 
maintain this faith unto the 
death, anathematizing every 
godless heresy* 

As Gwatkin has shown so clearly, the victory 
of Nicaea was a surprise rather than a solid con- 
quest — a revolution which a minority had forced 
through by sheer strength of clearer Christian 
thought,^ Therefore a reaction was inevitable and 
a long controversy followed. It was not till A.D. 
362 that all the scheming and creed-making on 
Arian lines came to an end, when the most influen- 
tial of the semi- Arian leaders, who had consistently 
opposed the introduction of un-Scriptural words, 
such as homoousiosj into Creeds, were won over to 
the orthodox side because they found that only 
thus could they guard the sense of Scripture. 

About this time many local Creeds were revised 
by the insertion of Nicene terms. By far the 
most important was the revised Jerusalem Creed, 
which is found in a treatise of Epiphanins, Bishop 
of Salamis, called The Anchored One^ written 
about A-D. 374. A French scholar of the I7th 
cent., Denys Petau, pointed out that this was the 
Creed afterwards ascribed to the Council of Con- 
stantinople. But it was Hort ^ who first pointed 

1 Studies of Arianism^ Cambridge, 1882, p. 64. 

2 Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876. 


Creed of Nicenb Council. 

We believe 

I. 1. in one God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of 
all things visible and 
invisible* 

II 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten of the 
Father, only-begot- 
ten, that is of the sub- 
stance of the Father, 
God of God, Light of 
Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, of one 
substance with the 
Father, by whom all 
things were made, 
both those in heaven 
and those on earth. 

5. Who for us men and for 

our salvation came 
down and was made 
flesh, and lived as 
Man among men, 

4. Suffered, 

6. And rose the third day. 

6. Ascended into heaven. 

7. 

8. Is coming to judge the 

quick and dead. 


out the importance of the argument which may be 
built np on the fact, and his theory connecting it 
with Cyril of Jerusalem has been accepted by most 
critics. He compared it with tbs *forni 'which 
Cyiil taught his catechumens in Ms Catechetical 
Lectures (c. 347).^ 


Greed of Jerusalem. 

I. 1. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things visible and in- 
visible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be- 
gotten Son of God, 
begotten of His 
Father, very God, 
before all worlds, by 
■whom all things were 
made, 


8. and was incarnate and 
was made man. 


4 . was crucified and was 
buried. 


6. and rose again the 
third day, 

6. and ascended into 

heaven, 

7. and sat at the right 

hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming in glory 

to judge the quick 
and the dead, whose 
kingdom shall have 
no end. 

HI. 9. And in one Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete, who 
spake in the prophets. 


11. and in one baptism of 

repentance for the 
remission of sins, 

10. and m one Holy Catho- 
lic Church, 

12. and in the resurrection 

of the flesh, and in 
the life eternal. 


Creed of Epiphantus. 

I. 1. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things doth visible 
and invisiDle. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be- 
gotten Son of God, 
begotten of His 
Father before all 
worlds — that is of 
the substance of the 
Father , — Light of 
Light, verj God of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, being of 
one substance with 
■the Father, by whom 
all things were made, 
both that are in 
heaven and that are 
in earth ; who for us 
men and for our sal- 
vation came do'wn 
from heaven, 

8. and was incarnate of 
the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man, 

4. and was crucified for 
us under Pontius 
Pilate, and suffered 
and w as buried, 

6. and rose again the 
third day, according 
to the Scriptures. 

6. and ascended into 

heaven, 

7. * tt:th at the right 

' i"-' c: / 1 ar 'r-r, 

8. and is coming again 

with glory to judge 
the quick and the 
dead , whose king- 
dom ahaU. have no 
end- 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of 
life, who proceedeth 
from the Father, who 
"With the Father and 
the Son together is 
worshipped and glori- 
fied, ■who spake hj’’ 
the prophets : 

10. in one Holy Catholic and 

Apostohe Church. 

11. We acknowledge one 

baptism for the re- 
mission of sins. 

12. We look for the resur- 

rection of the dead, 
and the life of the 
world to come. 


Three important changes must be noted, which 
tend to prove that Cyril was the author of this 
revision, since they agree with the teaching in his 
lectures ; (i.) Art. 7 from sat to sitteth;^ (ii.) Art. 8 
from in glory to with glory ; ® (iii. ) Art. 12 from resur- 
rection of the flesh to resurrection of the dead A To 
these we add the skilful insertion of some of the 
Conciliar language, including the term homoousiosy 
which marked the return to full communion with 
Athanasius and his allies. What could be more 
natural than that Cyril, after his return from exile 
in A.D. 362-364, should so revise his Creed? 
Epiphanius had connexions with Jerusalem and 
had lived in Palestine, so his acquaintance with 
the Creed is easily explained. The theory has 
been questioned by Lebedeif, who maintains that 
Epiphanius wrote down the original Nicene Creed, 
and that the revised Creed has been interpolated 
1 Cat, vi.-xviii. ^ xi. 17, xiv. 17-SO. 

s Ih, XV . 3. ^ Ib* xviii 1-21. 
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by a copyist. He also maintains that the J ernsalem 
Creed reconstructed from the pages of Cyril is the 
invention of scholars.^ Gibson also calls attention 
to the new material in the second division of the 
Creed ‘ new both to the Creed of Nicaea and to the 
Creed of Jerusalem, so that even if the Creed of 
Jerusalem lies at the basis of the Enlarged Creed, 
it has been revised by the help of other Creeds, as 
those of the Apostolic Constitutions and the Church 
of Antioch.’^ This dependence had not escaped 
the notice of Hort, and the sources may be re- 
garded as one,^ since the Seventh Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions comes from Antioch, and 
was put together c, A.D. 375, Cyril^s friendship 
with Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, is quite enough 
to explain why he should also make use of the 
Creed of Antioch. 


We may regard the case for the opposition as 
‘not proven,’ but it is clear that Hort’s theory 
must be tested again in the light of all new evi- 
dence. He supposed that the subsequent con- 
nexion of the revised Creed with the Council of 
Constantinople in a,D- 381 could be explained by 
the suggestion that Cyril brought it to prove his 
orthodoxy. But, since Cyril’s leader, Meletius, 
became first President of that Council, there 
could be no question about Cyril. A more prob- 
able theory has been suggested by Kunze. AJter 
the death of Meletius, and the resignation of 
Gregory of Nazianzus who succeeded him, the new 
Bishop of Constantinople was Nectarius, Praetor 
of the city, who at the time of his election was 
unbaptizea. His name seems to have been sug- 
gested to the Emperor by Diodore of Tarsus. At 
the end of the Council of Chalcedon (A.B. 451) 
all the Bishops signed the decrees with little 
notes. One of them, Callinicus, Bishop of Apamea 
( = Myrlea) in Bithynia, referred to the Council of 
Constantinople as having been held at the ordina- 
tion of the most pious Nectarius the Bishop, and 
Kunze suggests that there was some connexion in 
his mind between the Creed and the consecration 
of Nectarius. Probably the revised Creed was 
professed at his baptism, and became from that 
date the Baptismal Creed of the city. It would 
naturally be quoted in the Acts of the Council, 
now lost, from which it was cited at the Council of 
Chalcedon as the Creed of the 150 Fathers, the 
original Nicene Creed being accurately distin- 
guished from it as the Creed of the 318 Fathers. 

It is not easy to decide on the true form of the 
text cited at Constantinople, since the form quoted 
at the second Session varied from the form quoted 
at the sixth Session, and both from the form in 
Epiphanius. Copjdsts were continually at work 
assimilating the forms, and to them may be attri- 
buted the slight variations found in the pages of 
Epiphanius which are printed in italics. Jt is 
possible that the variations in the texts used at 
Chalcedon represent the already divergent texts 
used at Constantinople and Rome.® 

The later history of the Creed is coming out into 
clear light. It is probable that the words ‘and 
the Son ’ in the clause about the Procession of the 
Spirit were added not hy the Council of Toledo 
m A.D. 589, when King Reccared accepted the 
Nicene Creed and abjured Arianism, but by later 
copyists. The Creed thus interpolated spread 
into Gaul. In A.D. 802, Charles the Great sent 
a deputation to consult Pope Leo on the text, 
controversy having already aiisen in Palestine 
between representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches on the point. Leo freely admitted that 
it was quite orthodox to teach that the Spirit 
proceeded from the Father and the Son, but depre- 

1 Theolo(ncal M^ei^er, 1902 (a summary of his argument 

was published m JThSt^ Jan. 1903, p. 285 SA * 

2 The^ Three Creeds, p. 171. 

s Of. A. E. Bum, Facsimiles of Creed Texts, Camb. 1908 p 16 


cated the insertion of the words in the Creed, th® 
Roman Church agreeing with the Eastern theo- 
logians as to its form. He even advised the 
Emperor to give up singing it in his chapel, thus 
emphasizing the interpolation. But the use con- 
tinued, and in A.D. 1014 the Emperor Henry ii. 
prevailed on Benedict Vlll. ‘ to chant the Symbol 
at the Holy Mysteries ’ ; and thus came in the use 
of the interpolated Creed. 

The Western theologians start from the point of 
view of the immanent Trinity, from meditation on 
the coinherence of the Divine Persons, while their 
Eastern brethren are willing to accept the phrase 
‘from the Father through the Son,’ as guarding 
the truth that there is only one Fount of Deity. 
It is one of the saddest facts of history that a 
merely verbal difierence should keep Churches 
apart, since frank explanation on both sides could 
Clear up the theological as well as the historical 
question.^ 

3. The ‘ Athanasian’ Creed, — The history of the 
so-called Athanasian Creed — more correctly desig- 
nated, after the analogy of the Te Deum^ by its 
first words, Quicunque vult — is still at some points 
obscure. But we are no longer in doubt as to the 
dates of the important MSS. With the help of 
photographs, palaeographers are enabled to decide 
that some MSS belong to the 8th cent.; one, in the 
famous Ambrosian Library at Milan, may even be of 
the end of the 7th {Cod, Ambrosianusj O. 212 sup,). 

The famous two-portion theory, put forward by 
Swainson and Lumhy, has been shown to rest on 
precarious foundations, and may he dismissed with- 
out further notice. We have not yet reached 
ultimate certainty about small details in the text, 
the order of certain words, the use of the conjunc- 
tion et, or the claim of the form surrexit against 
the reading resurrexit, but any polishing which 
the Creed had received in the course of its long 
histo^ is of small account, now that we can say 
that it reaches us substantially as it was written. 
It belongs to the class of individual, private con- 
fessions of faith, and is, properly speaking, an 
instruction rather than a Creed, which may he 
offered^ as a substitute for the Apostles’ Creed, or 
a canticle parallel to the Te Deumy with which it 
found its way into an appendix to the Psalter 
from the end of the 8th century. 

There is little doubt that it can he identified 
with ‘the Faith of the holy prelate Athanasius’ 
commended by a Synod of Antun, which was pre- 
sided over by Bishop Leodgar (c. A.D. 670), to be 
learnt hy heart hy all clergy. 

Some forty years earlier, in A.D. 633, it had been 
quoted by the Fourth Council of Toledo together 
with the so-called Creed of Damasus. The clauses 
quoted were 4, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
(39), 40, so that it is evident that the Spanish theo- 
logians had the whole text before them, 
i We can also trace quotations with great prob- 
ability in the sermons of Caesarins of Arles, the 
great preacher of the 6th cent, (f 543), as has been 
proved beyond question by Morin. ^ 

Any doubts which may be felt about the author- 
ship of the pseudo- Augustinian sermon 244 do not 
affect the general argument. Morin pointed out 
that the Creed reproduces both the qualities and 
the literary defects of Ccesarius. In his recent 
lectures at Oxford he was disposed to put the date 
later.® 

The proof is not yet forthcoming that the 
Quicunque belongs to the time of Ciesarins, if it is 
not from his pen. The argument of Waterland, 

1 Cf. A E. Burn, The Nicene Creed, London, 1909, p. 40 fE. 

2 Symbole de S. Athanase et son premier t4mom : Saint 
Claire d Arles,' in Revise ben6dictine, xviii. (1900) 337 ff. 

^ JThSt, Jan. 1911, p. 161. His criticism of all current 
tneones, including his own, is too sweeping, but deserves most 
careful study. 
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that it belongs to Apollinarian times, still carries 
much weight. The fact remains that the illustra” 
tion from the constitution of man’s nature in clause 
35, though it had been used freely by St. Augus- 
tine, as before him by St. Ambrose, was misused 
by the Eutychians, who pleaded for one nature in 
Christ, as soul and body make one nature in man. 
After the rise of their heresy. Catholic writers 
shrank from using it, but there is no hint that the 
author of the Quicun^ue feared such doctrine, since 
he could easily have inserted teaching that Christ 
is consubstantial with us in the one nature as He 
is consubstantial with the Father in the other. 
Such phrases had been used in Gaul by Cassian 
before the rise of Eutychianism, and so were ready 
to hand. I 

Waterland points out that the Unity of Christ’s | 
Person is taught, but not as if it were endangered 
by Nestorian error. ‘There is not a word of the 
Mother of God, or of one Son only, in opposition 
to two Sons, or of God’s being bom, suffering, 
dying — the kind of expressions of which the Creeds 
are full after Nestorius’s times, and after the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus.’^ Indeed, the parallels to clauses 
32-35 in Vincentius and Fanstus are, as it were, 
sharpened by subtle turns of phrase, just as we 
find Alcuin and Paulinus of Aquileia sharpening 
by slight changes their quotations from the Qut- 
cunqvsy against the revived Nestorianism of the 
Adoptianists of the 8th century. 

Moreover, there is a new line of argument which 
was not open to Waterland. In the recently dis- 
covered writings of Priscillian we have trustworthy 
evidence of a heresy which spread from Spain ^ to 
Gaul in the beginning of the 5th cent., and which 
called for close vigilance and reasoned arguments 
from Church teachers to counteract it. The de 
Fide of Bacchiarius is the apology of a monk who 
came from Spain into Gaul at that time, and was 
closely examined by the Gallican bishops as to his 
faith, and it is a significant fact that it has been 
preserved only in the Ambrosian MS of the Qui- 
cunque. The heresy of Priscillian was both 
Sabellian and Apollinarian. He confused the 
Persons of the Trinity, and denied that the Lord 
had a human soul, as the following passa^s may 
suffice to prove. In his Blessing over the Faithful 
he writes : 

‘ For thou art God who . . . art believed as one God, invisible 
in the Father, visible in the Son, and art found as Holy Spirit 
united in the work of both * ; ^ and * Finally our God assu^ng- 
flesh, assigning' to Himself the form of God and Man, that is, of 
Divine soul and human flesh ’ . . . 3 

When language so inaccurate was vehemently 
put forward as Catholic teaching, there was need 
of a summary of Catholic belief on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which should lay due stress on the 
responsibility of the intellect in matters of faith, 
and at the same time do justice to the moral 
aspect of these problems, and prove that faith 
worketh by love, that only they that have done 
good shall go into life eternal. The Quicunque 
exactly meets these requirements. May it not 
have heen written for the purpose ? * 

This suggestion of the present writer has been 
warmly accepted by Kiinstle,® who has made a 
special study of Spanish canons and treatises 
against Priscillianism, though he vitiates the argu- 
ment by assuming that all such writings against 
Priscillian must have a Spanish origin — for which 
there is no proof. 

From the time of Antelmi the parallels in the 
Coinmonitorium of Vincentius of Larins have been 
held to prove his acquaintance with the Quicunque, 
if not his authorship, which seemed probable to 

1 Critical History, p. 149. 

2 Ed. Schepss, Vienna, 1889, p. 103. 

s 76., Tract, vi. § 99. 

4 Cf. A. E. Burn, Introd. to ths Creeds, p. 144. 

B ArUipriscilliana, p. 222. 
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Ommanney (1897) as to Antelmi (1693). Perhaps 
it is rash to attempt to discover the author. Cer- 
tainly Waterland^s quotation from the funeral 
sermon which Hilary of Arles preached after the 
death of Honoratus, his predecessor both in the 
See of Arles and in the Abbey of Lerins, if it 
suggests acquaintance with the Quicunque, sug- 
gests also that Honoratus, rather than Hilary, 
was the author ; 

‘A daily ■witness wast thon, moreover, in thy most sincere 
discourses of the confession of Father, Son, and Holj’ Spirit: 
nor surely has any one treated so emphatically, so clearly, of the 
Trinity of the Godhead, since thou didst distinguish the Persons 
therein and yet didst associate them in eternity and majesty of 
glory ^ (Vita Honorati, 38). 

With this we may compare a quotation from a 
sermon on the same lines by Faustus, who, like 
Hilary, had been a loyal disciple of Honoratus : 

•Therefore, beloved, that we may gain that which he has 
obtained, let us fi-rst follow that which he taught : and, first of 
all, let us hold the right faith : let us believe Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost (to be) one God. For, where there is unity, 
there cannot be inequality : and, since the Son, because He is 
God, is perfect, complete, and full, that fullness certainly cannot 
be described as ** less ** ' (in Depositume S. Honorati). 

Whatever may be thought about the praise here 
given to Honoratus as a teacher on the very lines 
of the Quicunque, there can be no question as to 
the abUity and earnestness of the community 
which he had gathered round him during the years 
A.D. 420-430. In their hawy islandiome was 
focused all that the Gallican (Jhurch could show of 
learning and piety. Their age contrasts favour- 
ably with the following century, when Caesarius 
represents the last hope of the ancient culture, 
and when the rising tide of barbarism was about 
to sweep away all its landmarks — a century in 
which the composition of the Quicunque would 
seem to be incredible. 

The arguments of Brewer, that the C^uicfunque is a work of 
St. Ambrose, have not received any measure of support, and do 
not seem to he baaed on any fresh evidence ; but they certainly 
strengthen the argument for a 6th cent, date, by proving, far 
more conclusively than any one has hitherto discovered, that 
St. Ambrose, no less than St. Augustine, came close to the very 
language of the Creed. 

The early history of the Creed is, however, of 
less importance than the history of its use. The 
revived interest in Church music, which was 
fostered in the schools of Charles the Great, led to 
its use as a Canticle. Abbot Angilbert of St. 
Kiquier (c. 814) records that it was sung in pro- 
cession on Rogation Days, and before long it was 
so sung in the Office of Prime. But such was not 
the omy use made of it, or, indeed, the most 
primitive, since the extremely interesting preface 
to the (so-called) Oratorian Commentary, possibly 
from the pen of Theodulf of Orleans, speaks of its 
use by clergy as a manual of Christian teaching, 
which reminds us of the Canon of Autun as well 
as of the use made of it by Ctesarius. Address >■ 
ing a Synod, the writer says that he has carried 
out their instructions ‘ to provide an exposition 
of this work on the Faith, which is up and down 
recited in our churches and continually made the 
subject of meditation by our priests.’ Similar 
use is directed in the 9th cent, by maiw prominent 
teachers — Hayto of Basel, Anskar of Bremen, and 
Hincmar of Rheims. 

In the Middle Ages the use at Prime spread 
everywhere, and recent researches have proved 
that the whole service of Matins, including Lands, 
Prime, and Terce, was most popular in England as 
a preparation for the Mass. vVilliam Langland, 
in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ at the end of the 14th 
cent., writes of the duty of all classes to cease 
from work on Sundays, ‘God’s service to hear, 
Both Matins and Mass.’ But the fact remains 
that comparatively few of the people understood 
Latin, although the devout layman of the upper 
classes who could afford to possess a breviary 
would, of course, be able to read and follow it in 
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the Office. There are several early translations 
into the vernacular, at one time Norman French, 
at another Old English ; hut there is no evidence 
of any wide- spread acquaintance with it in such 
translations. In the First Prayer Book of Edward 
YI. the English Reformers directed that the 
Athansusian Creed should be ‘ sung or said ’ after 
the Benedictus, at the greater Feasts. In the 
Second Prayer Book the number of Feasts was 
increased at which the use of it was obligatory, 
and only in 1662 was it substituted for the Apostles* 
Creed, which had hitherto followed it. 

In the controversy of the present day no amended 
translation is likely to bring peace, such as the 
translation put forward by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Committee. The real crux lies in the 
difficulty which is felt about using the warning 
clauses in a mixed congregation on days when it 
is impossible to preach an explanatory sermon. A 
relaxation of the rule, such as permission to use it 
at the hrst evensong of the Festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsunday (when tlie clergy, and 
presumably the instructed faithful, could well make 
It, as the author of the Oiatonan Commentary 
suggests, ' a subject of meditation *), would meet 
the difficulties of wounded consciences on both 
sides- The Roman Catholic Church uses it still in 
Prime, chiefly in Advent and Lent. The Eastern 
Church has only put it in an Appendix to the 
Hour Offices, without any directions for use. 

Conclusion , — Looking back over the history of 
the three great Creeds, one is amazed at the com- 
parative simplicity of the great truths thus singled 
out by the common sense of the Church, through 
the centuries, as of primary importance. We are 
not concerned with the credibility of miracles as 
such, only with the evidence that the first wit- 
nesses believed that Christ rose from the dead and 
sent down His Spirit. The earliest forms of Creed 
present an Historic Faith which summed up their 
gratitude for the mystery at last revealed through 
the Spirit to the Church, with the assurance of 
forgiveness of sins and resurrection to a better 
life. The theological terms of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds do not bring in metaphysics of 
set purpose, or condemn the Church to wander in 
a barren wilderness of controversy. Athanasius 
himself did not invent or suggest the use of the 
phrase ‘ of ons substance J He was moulded by it. 
He found in it a bulwark of the ancient belief 
that the Son was one with the Father (Jn 10^®) 
and to be worshipped with Him, He had no word 
for * Person.* It was reserved for the genius of 
Augustine to make that term current coin, even 
though he shrank from the boldness of his thought. 
Let us note that it was on psychological rather 
than metaphysical lines that he approached the 
problem, led on by deep musing on the mystery of 
his own personality to speculation on the deeper 
mysteiw of Divine Personality. And in the first 
part of the Quicunque, whether the author owed 
little or much to Augustine, it is by the measure 
of such musings that it must be valued. The very 
bravery of the antitheses ranging through the 

t reat series of Divine attributes — uncreated, in- 
nate, eternal, almighty — shadows forth the truth 
of the equal glory and co-eternal majesty, and 
excludes every rationalistic explanation — Sabel- 
lian, Arian, or Prisciliianist. But this is definitely 
the Creed of the Church teacher, face to face with 
errors which are common to the human mind in 
every age and eve^y^yhere. In the hour of death 
the words of the ancient Baptismal Creed suffice 
as ‘ an anchor of the soul . . . entering into that 
which is within the veil * (He 6^®), 

See also Confessions. 
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CREED (Egyptian). — In seeking to arrive at 
a conception of the Egyptian creed, we are met 
by the fact that, gener^ly speaking, the Egyptian 
never attempted to formulate or define a body of 
doctrine with regard to the multitude of gods 
worshipped in his land. This absence of any 
systematic theology is due mainly to the pre- 
valence of the idea of the local god. The Egyptian 
State rose out of a number of small independent 
tribes, and, even after the unification of the king- 
dom at the beginning of the Dynastic period, th« 
original subdivisions still existed in the shape of 
the ‘ nomes * or provinces, roughly 42 in number, 
into which the land was divided. Each original 
tribe possessed its own local god, supreme in his 
own district ; and these gods continued to be 
worshipped as separate divinities, though they 
were, m many cases, mere duplicates of those 
existing in other localities. The Egyptian never 
attempted to bring any unity out of this confused 
mass of deities, to reduce to order the conceptions 
held with regard to them, or to discard their in- 
consistencies and contradictions. If, as frequently 
happened, one local god came to be acknow- 
ledged in another locality, his new worshippers 
simply took over his old titles and myths, regard- 
less of the fact that thus they sometimes duplicated 
the legends of their own local god, and sometimes 
introduced contradictions to them. The extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas thus produced is 
apparent everywhere, and can perhaps be seen 
most clearly in the different strata of beliefs with 
regard to the life after death which lay side by 
side in the Egyptian mind, apparently without its 
ever being perceived that they were inconsistent 
with one another, or at least without any attempt 
being made to remove their contradictions and to 
arrive at a coherent system of belief. 

This statement has to be qualified to some 
extent by the fact that, at certain periods of 
Egyptian history, particular gods did rise to much 
more than merely local supremacy, and attained a 
more or less general acknowledgment. Thus from 
the time of the Vth dynasty the solar god Ra, who 
was looked upon as the founder of the reigning 
house, rose into prominence, and from that time 
onwards secured fairly general acknowledgment, 
the local gods being frequently identified with 
him. In the XYIIlth dynasty, again, Amen, the 
local god of Thebes, rose, with the rise of the 
Theban princes, to a position of supremacy which 
was not lost till far on in the decline of the Empire. 
And the worship of Osiris, the god of the dead and 
of the resurrection — probably one of the very oldest 
of Egyptian cults — was always more or less general, 
though he, too, had his local supremacy. In spite, 
however, of these exceptions, the local gods still 
continued to be worshipped side by side with the 
deity whose cult was for the time prevalent, and 
their myths were still accepted, regardless of the 
fact that they might be either identical with, or 
contradictory to, those of their brother god. It is 
evident, therefore, that we cannot expect to find 
any single and definite summary of doctrine which 
can be called the Egyptian ‘ creed.* All that can 
be done is to summarize the beliefs most generally 
accepted on certain aspects of religion, 

I. Beliefs with regard to the Creation and the 
cosmic gods. — Various attempts were made to 
arrive at something like a systematic idea ol the 
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cosmic ejods and their relationship to the Creation. 
The most complete and popular of these was due 
to the priestly college of An, or Heliopolis (the 
Biblical On). The priests of the sun -god at this 
town — from the most ancient times the most noted 
theological centre of Egypt — elaborated at a very 
early period a scheme of the relationship of the 
various members of the cycle of cosmic goas to one 
another and to the universe, and their doctrine of 
the great Heliopolitan ennead gives us what wa^ 
perhaps the prevailing belief in the land, though it 
was held with various modifications in difierent 
localities. In their scheme there existed in the 
beginning a primordial liquid element, the Nun or 
Nu, from Avhich there emerged the sun-god Ra- 
Tuxq. Ka-Tum begat of himself, and produced 
the male and fem^e divinities Shu and Tefnut, 
who may be regarded as representing air (or the 
firmament) and moisture. From Shu and Tefnut, 
or perhaps by a fresh procession from Ra, came 
Seb and Nut, the earth and the starry heaven, and 
from Seb and Nut came the two further pairs of 
gods, Osiris and Isis (the Nile and the fruitful 
ground [?]), and Set and Nephthys (the barren desert 
land and its animal life [?]). The Creation reached 
its present form by the interposition of Shu, the 
air-god, who came between Seb and Nut, the earth 
and the heavens, as they were locked in embrace, 
and lifted up Nut, who since his interposition 
stands arched over Seb, her hands and feet touching 
the earth at the cardinal points, and her body 
adorned with the stars. 

The Heliopolitan ennead must have been formu- 
lated at a very early period of Egyptian history, 
for in the Pyramid texts the list oi the nine gods 
is given as above. The popularity of this scheme 
gave rise to various imitations of it, and other 
towns and districts formed enneads of their own, 
sometimes displacing one of the nine gods of Helio- 
polis to make room for their own local god, some- 
times adding him to the nine, careless of the fact 
that thus their ennead contained ten divinities. 
Even as thus modified to suit local preferences, 
however, the Heliopolitan scheme did not meet 
with universal acceptance, and side by side with 
its doctrine of creation there existed other beliefs 
quite inconsistent with it. At Memphis the fabri- 
cation of the world was attributed to Ptah, who 
carved the earth like a statue ; at Elephantine to 
Khnum, who fashioned the world-egg like a potter 
working with his wheel ; and at Sais to Neith, 
who wove the universe as a weaver weaves a piece 
of cloth. In the Creation-story preserved in the 
famous legend of the destruction of mankind, the 
heavens are represented, not hy the woman-goddess 
Nut, but by the celestial cow, across whose body 
the sun-god journeys in his barque. It is probable 
that this attempt at a scientific grouping of the 
gods and explanation of the Creation was not so 
much a popular doctrine as a cherished possession of 
the various priestly colleges, who elaborated it and 
modified ib to suit their local tastes and rivalries. 
See Cosmogony and Cosmology (Egyp.). 

2. Beliefs with regard to immortality and the 
life after death. — In dealing with these, we come 
into touch with what probably makes the nearest 
approach to a universally accepted body of doctrine 
to which the Egyptians ever attained. The idea 
of immortality has been nowhere more tenaciously 
held than in ancient Egypt, and the documents 
relating to it have an overwhelming preponderance 
in the religious literature of the nation. The most 
accepted form of belief is that associated with the 
cycle of Osiris legends. Osiris appears in the 
Heliopolitan ennead, though in a comparatively 
subordinate position ; hut as early as the period of 
the Pyramid texts he figures in a much more 
importanlj r51e as the god of the dead and the 


source of immortal life to the blessed dead. The 
details of his myth do not concern us ; but, briefly^ 
the doctrine of the Egyptian religion ^hat 

Osiris, a beneficent god and king, a::ti ..eing 
slain by the treachery of Set his malevolent 
antithesis, was restored to life again, justified 
before the gods against the accusations of Set, and 
made god and judge in the under world. Already 
by the time of the Vth dynasty the idea had been 
conceived that the story of Osiris was repeated in 
the case of each Pharaoh, and the conception 
gradually filtered down, until it was held that 
every man who was possessed of the necessary 
knowledge might after death become an Osiris, be 
restored to life, be justified before the gods, and 
enter into everlasting blessedness. Practically the 
Egyptian believed, from the earliest historical 
period, that, because Osiris died and rose again, 
and after being justified entered into everlasting 
life, therefore those who believed in him would 
share the same destiny. Ch. cliv. of the Book of 
the Dead makes the definite assertion of parallelism 
between the god and his worshi}>per : 

* Homage to thee, O my divine father Osiris I Thou hast thy 
body with thy members. Thou didst not decay . . . thou didst 
not become corruption. I shall not decay . . . and I shall not 
see corruption ... I shall have my being, I shall live, I shall 
germinate, I shall wake up in peace.* 

It is impossible to say whether or not the 
Egyptian believed that Osiris suffered death on 
his behalf ; certainly he believed that there was an 
essential connexion between the death and resur- 
rection of Osiris and his own immortality. This 
belief is held, with no essential variations, through- 
out the whole historic period. 

Definiteness ceases at once, however, when we 
pass from the fact of immortal life to the manner 
in which it is to be spent. Nowhere is the jumble 
of inconsistencies, which seemingly never worried 
the Egyptian mind, more hopeless than here. The 
prominent beliefs regarding the state and the 
abode of the blessed dead are at least four in 
number, each quite distinct from, and quite in- 
consistent with, all the others. The oldest and 
most wide-spread belief was that after death the 
deceased leads a second life under much the same 
conditions as those which ruled the first, dependent 
upon constant supplies of food and drink, and 
partaking in his new existence of joys similar to 
those of his former state. In this state the centre 
of the life after death is the tomb. Another very 
ancient idea places the abode of the dead in heaven, 
where they shine as stars in the firmament, and 
are privileged to take a place in the barque of the 
sun-god and to accompany him on his voyage 
through the heavens. A third conception assigns 
to the blessed dead a life of blissful labour and 
leasure in the Egyptian Elysian Fields. The 
ead man flies up to heaven like a bird, or ascends 
a gigantic ladder, and, after passing through many 
difficulties, arrives at the Sekhet-Aaru, or ‘ Field 
of Bulrushes,’ where he spends his time in the 
same agricultural pursuits and field-sports which 
had occupied him on earth. 

Finally, another belief was that the souls of the 
departed dwell in the under world through which 
the sun passes during the hours of the night — a 
land that in the daytime is one of darkness and 
desolation. Only at night, as the sun in his barque 
asses through the twelve domains of the darkness, 
o the deceased experience something of joy and 
activity in the hour when he traverses the particular 
domain in which their lot is cast. Later the belief 
arose that the illuminated soul, if instructed in the 
proper formulae, might share the voyage of the 
god through the Duat, or under world, instead of 
merely being gladdened by a passing glimpse of 
him. These various views co-existed with the 
Osirian doctrine, though they are essentially quite 
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independent of it, and, indeed, can "be accom- 
modated to it only with difficulty. The popularity 
of the last of them — the belief in the abode in the 
Duat, and the voyage of the sun-god there — ^was 
mainly confined to the period of the XIXth and 
XXth d;^asties. 

3. Beliefs with r^ard to the nature and attri- 
butes of the gods. — ^Discarding all that is of merely 
local significance in regard to the various divinities, 
it is pos&ible to arrive at a fairly clear idea of what 
the Egyptian believed concerning the nature of the 
gods. The material is mainly to be found in the 
various hymns extant, and especially in those 
addressed to Ka, to Amen-Ra, to Osiris, and to the 
Aten, the god whom Amenhotep IV. (Akhenaten) 
attempted to make sole god of Egypt. In most of 
these hymns we are met by a great and almost 
meaningless accumulation of epithets which are 
applied indifi'erently to various gods in the most 
bewildering fashion. Setting these aside as mere 
formalities, we generally find a residuum of evi- 
dence as to the nature of the god who is being 
addressed. Thus, from a fine hymn to Amen at 
Cairo, we have the follo'wing : 

‘ Sole form, producing all things, the one, the sole one, who 
creates all beings. All human beings have come from his eye, 
and the gods from the word of his mouth- He it is who makes 
pastures for the herds and fruit-trees for men ; who creates that 
whereby fish live in the river and the birds under the heavens. 

. . Amen is thus the creator and sustainer of being. Further, 
he is a god of mercy and justice, * listening to the poor who is 
in distress, gentle of heart when one cries unto hiTn ; deliverer 
of the timid man from the violent, judging the poor and the 
oppressed, . . . Lord of mercy most loving, at whose coming 
men live. . . . Maker of beings. Creator of existences. Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength, chief of the gods. We worship thy 
spirit, who alone hast made ua, ... we give thee praise on 
account of thy mercy to us.* 

Again, from a hymn to Ra in the papyrus of 
Hu-nefer, we have a remarkably clear statement 
of the unity, the eternity, and the inscrutable 
nature of the god : 

* Thou art unknown, and no tongue is worthy to declare thy 
likeness; only thou thyself. Thou art One. . . . Millions of 
years have gone over the world ; I cannot tell the number of 
those through which thou hast passed. Thou dost travel through 
unknown spaces requiring millions and hundreds of thousands 
of years. . . . This thou doest m one little moment of time.* 

Strangely enough, it is in the hymns to Osiris, 
otherwise ‘ the most human of all the gods,’ that 
we find, on the whole, the most endless multiplica- 
tion of ceremonial epithets, and the greatest dearth 
of statement as to his nature and attributes. There 
are, of course, in the hymns and other portions of 
the Book of the Dead frequent references to his 
functions as the bestower of immortality, and 
prayers that the deceased might share in ever- 
lasting life ; beyond that there ^ little that distin- 
guishes him from such gods as Amen and Ra. One 
of the best known of his hymns has the following : 

‘ The circle of the solar disk is under his orders ; winds, rivers, 
inundation, fruit-trees, as well as all the annual plants. ... 

invokes him, every man adores his beauties. De- 
ffrace environs the heart.’ 

There is nothing here which might not be said 
of Ra, Amen, or any other of the great gods, 

^ far the most remarkable statement of belief 
Egyptian religions literature is to be found in 
the hymns addressed to the Aten, or vital power 
of the solar disk, the god of the heretic king 
Akhenaten (XVIIIth dynasty). These hymns, the 
composition of which has been ascribed to the king 
himself, express the elements of that belief in a 
invisible, spiritual, and universal, which 
Akhenaten endeavoured to make the national 
religion. The longer of the hymns has been 
fiequently translated, and its teaching may he 
summarized as follows ; 


To Aten 13 ascribed rule over the tunes of the day and the 
animals. The strength in which men go 
him, and aU the blessings with 
the creatures, even to the fishes in the river and the 
endowed are his gifts. He is confessed as 
° ^ hi the smallest of created 

existences. Thou Greatest conception m women, making the 


issue of mankind . . . the smaU bird in the egg, chirping within 
the shell, thou givest it its breath within the egg.* Aten is 
omnipresent, and is the universal god of all mankind, appoint- 
ing to men their different abodes, and their diversity of appear- 
ance and speech. * In the hills from Syria to Kush, and in the 
plain of Egypt, thou givest to every one his place, thou framest 
their lives, to every one his belongings, reckoning his length of 
days. ... As a divider thou dividest the strange peoples * (cf. Ac 
17 ^ 28 ). Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in the world, 
the maker of that Nile in heaven which brings ram for tbe out- 
landish folk, and of the Nile from the nether world which 
fertilizes Egypt. ‘ Thou placest a Nile in heaven, that it may 
rain upon them. . . . O, Lord of Eternity, the Nile in heaven is 
for the strange people . . . the Nile that cometh from below 
tbe earth is for the land of Egypt, that it may nourish every 
field.’ Finally, he is the creator of the seasons and the maker of 
the far-off heaven for his own abode. The hymn closes with a 
notable declaration of personal relationship to God : ‘ Thou art 
in my heart, there is none other that knoweth thee, save thy son 
Akhenaten. Thou hast made him wise in thy designs and thy 
might- . . . Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came 
forth from thy limbs, the king iivmg in Truth, the Lord of the 
Two Lands, Nefer-kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra.* 

On the -whole, while the hymn to Aten is im- 
measurably finer as a poetical composition than the 
hymns to the other gods, it can scarcely be said to 
present any very original thoughts, two points 
being excepted. All the statements about the 
creative and sustaining power of the Aten could be 
fairly matched in substance by phrases from hymns 
to Ra and Amen. The real distinctions 01 the 
poem are its acknowledgment of a god who is 
universal, whose providence and rule are not for 
Egypt alone, hut for all lands ; and its profession 
of a personal relationship of faith and inspiration 
between tbe royal psalmist and his divinity. 

Summing up, we find that, in his best presenta- 
tions of his faith, the Egyptian professed belief in 
a self-existent God who was the Creator and Pre- 
server of all things, merciful and gentle, specially 
careful of the most helpless of His children, 
invisible and inscrutable, one alone, eternal, om- 
niscient, and omnipresent ; while the development 
of thought under Akhenaten gives the further 
conc^tions of His spirituality, His universaHty, 
and His personal relationship to His adorer. All 
this was overlaid and confused by the chaos of 
merely local aspects of divinity which forms the 
surface of Egyptian religion ; but still this was 
the nature of the God behind the ^ds of Egypt. 
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CREED (Jewish). — Articles of creed in the 
modem sense were unknown in the earlier period 
of the post-Biblical Judaism. No necessity had 
been felt to express man’s relation to God in other 
forms than those found in Dt 6^"® 10^^ similar 
passages of the OT. The belief in God being 
based on the Biblical report of revelation to the 
patriarchs, and assuming the character of a postu- 
late, obedience to His law was considered a mere 
logical consequence. The simplicity of this system 
contrasts strangely with the elaborate array of 
articles of faith adopted in later centuries. It is 
therefore desirable to examine the factors that 
bridged the gifif. 

It was inevitable that Judaism should absorb a 
certain amount of the metaphysical speculations 
of the various Greek schools. The first outcome 
of this was Philo’s theology. In the concluding 
chapter of his treatise on the * Creation of the 
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World’ (de Opifido Mundi, ch. Ixi.) he ^ves the 
result of his investigations in the form of the 
foiloAving^-yc ‘ lessons ’ taught by Moses : 

(1) God has real existence ; (2) God is one ; (3) the world is 
created ; (4) the world is one ; (5) God’s providence embraces 
the world. 

The early Jewish Rabbis, however, being con- 
cerned with the practice of the Law rather than 
with speculations, sought to check their propaga- 
tion among the people. 

‘The work of creation,* the MishnS teaches, ‘should not be 
studied by a company of two, and the Chariot not even in 
solitude, unless the student be sa^cious and capable of draw- 
ing the right conclusions* (^Raglga, ii. 1). 

The terms ‘ work of creation’ and ‘ Chariot stand 
for metaphysics in general. In an additional note 
the Mishna says explicitly that for him who in- 
quires into 

* what is above and below, what was heretofore and will be 
hereafter, or deals lightly with the glory of his Maker, it would 
be better for him never to have been bom.’ 

Moreover, Ben Sira (Sir 3^**) utters a solemn 
warning against the study of metaphysics, and 
several authorities of the Talmud (of the 4th cent. 
A.D.), commenting on the words both of the Mishna 
and of Ben Sira, make no other concession than that 
of allowing the communication of the ' headings 
of the chapters’ to scholars of ripened wisdom 
{jg[agtgd, fol. 13). We find, however, in the 
Mishna an attempt to formulate, in a negative 
way, something like a creed, 

‘dche following,’ we read (Sank, x. 1), ‘have no part in the 
future happiness : he who asserts that the resurreccion of the 
dead is not intimated in the Torah. ; that the Torah is not of 
Divine origin ; and the heretic.’ 

The passage thus enjoins, by way of climax, the 
belief in retribution after death, revelation, and 
the existence of God ; and we shall see, later on, 
that the same passage was made the basis of real 
articles of creed. The authorities of the Talmud, 
however, proceeded in a different way, _ Instead 
of formally demanding theoretical belief, they 
selected from the moral code three of the most 
important prohibitions, viz. idolatry, incest, and 
murder, and laid down that death was to be chosen 
rather than transgression even under compulsion 
{Sanh. fol. 74). An enlarged list of laws was 
imposed upon mankind in general under the name 
of the ‘ Seven Noachian Laws,’ forming the nucleus 
of a religious system. They comprised the 
command of jnrisaiction, and the prohibitions of 
blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, robbery, and 
the eating of flesh from a living animal {Sank, fol. 
56). A kind of creed in epigrammatic form is 
Hillers famous recommendation to the heathen 
who desired to learn the essence of Judaism in a 
moment : * What is hateful to thee, do not do to 
thy neighbour ’ {Shahh, fol. 31). 

The first steps in the changing of this attitude 
were indirectly prompted by Muslim theologians, 
who created a speculative theology known by the 
name of Kaldm. The Muhammadan criticism of 
the anthropomorphisms of the OT interfered with 
the Jewish antipathies to metaphysical research, 
and the struggle was carried right into the Jewish 
camp by the sect of the Karaites who, rejecting 
all Rabbinic tradition and attaching no value to 
the authority of Mishna and Talmud, took up the 
method of the Mu'tazilite (dissenting) Kalam for 
their own needs. The consequence was that 
Rabbanite Jews were compelled to follow suit 
and to employ philosophic arguments for the 
defence of revealed religion. This marks the 
beginning of the religious philosophy of the J ews, 
and its oldest expounder was Sa adya of Fayyum, 
who died in 942 at Sura, in Babylonia. In his 
work on ‘ Creeds and Beliefs ’ he set aside the 
warning of the Mishna against metaphysical 
speculation, on the plea that the Sages did not 
forbid honest reflexion {A.7nd/tidt, ed. Landaner, 
p. 21). He was also the first to venture a defini- 


tion of the idea of creed. ‘ Taith,’ he says, *is a 
notion arising in the soul with regard to a subject, 
the true nature of which has been recognized’ 
(ib. 11). What he really means is conviction 
gained by one of the various processes of recogni- 
tion, such as personal perception, tmthfui evidence, 
and logical conclusion. As none of these applies 
to the tenets of the J ewish religion, he adds, as a 
fourth source, ‘ reliable tradition based on revela- 
tion ’ — a phrase which marks the difference between 
the creed of J^bbanite Judaism on the one side, 
and Muhammadan as well as Karaite Kaldm on 
the other. Beyond this first attempt, however, 
Sa'adyS. has specified no real articles of faith, em- 
ploying for the remainder of his theories the usual 
methods of the Mu'tazilite Kaldun, which held 
sway among Jewish philosophers for two centuries 
afterwards. 

The heterodox colouring of the Kaldm in the 
writings of the famous Arab philosopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Sina), in connexion with the criticism of 
Muslim theologians and the growing pretensions 
of the Karaites, gradually brought about a re- 
action in favour of a more decided accentuation 
of the tenets of Rabbanite Jewish religion. As 
its doctors, however, had little practice in formu- 
lating articles of creed, they again turned^ to the 
Arabs, who employed the term'a^fcfa (plnr. aqa id) 
for this purpose. The first Muslim who formulated 
articles of creed was the famous Abul-Laith Nasr 
of Samarkand (t993), who laid dovm the tenets 
of his faith in a work entitled 'A (Cod. Brit. 
Mns. Add. 19413), written in the form of a cate- 
chism. Of greater popularity, in fact the standard 
work on the subject, is the ^Agd^id of al-Kasafi 
(t 1142), which, it is probable, served Jewish 
writers as a model for the formation of their 
articles of creeds. For it should be noted that 
the first Jewish work which contained something 
approaching axioms of faith did not see the light 
tor that period. About 1140 the poet and phOo^ 
sopher Judah Hallevi of Castile composed his 
famous work cd-Khazari in defence of ‘ the despised 
faith.’ The hook (which is written in Arabic) is 
based on a nan’ative dealing with the search of 
the king of the Khazars for the right belief. 
Being dissatisfied with the doctrines offered to 
him by a philosopher of the Avicenna type, a 
Christian scholastic, and a Muslim doctor of the 
Mu tazilite school, he finally asks a J ewish Rabbi 
for his creed. The last named, in contradistinction 
to his predecessors with their more or less specu- 
lative tneories, answers : 

* I believe in the God of AbraJiam, Isaac, and Israel, who led 
the children of Israel out of Egypt with si^s and miracles . . 
our belief is comprised in the Torah * (al-Khazari^ v. 44). 

This formal confession is subsequently supple- 
mented by the following sentence : 

‘ To this [prayer] the believer attaches the following articles 
of creed [‘aod’id] which complete the Jewish belief, vis. (1) 
the recognition of God’s sovereignty, (2) His eternit 3 % (3) the 
providential care which He bestowed upon our forefathers, (4) 
that the Torah emanated from Him, and (6) that the proof of 
all this is found in the delivery from Egypt * (ib. 154). 

From these words we conclude that the notion 
of articles of creed was familiar to Judah Hallgvi, 
though he saw no necessity to formulate them for 
the benefit of his Jewish brethren. ^ Sweeping 
away speculation of all kinds, he substitutes for it 
a priori belief, from which every tiling else follows 
as a necessary consequence {ib. 270). In order to 
show the contrast between his attitude and that of 
religious speculators, he reproduces in ten axioms 
the system of the Karaite Kaldm {ih. 275—278). 
Judah Hallevi’s omission to condense the results 
of his investigations into a similar system is thus 
far quite consistent with his views. A more 
definite attempt to formulate axioms of belief on 
Arab- Aristotelian lines was made by Abraham b. 
David of Toledo (1161) — the author ot a w-ork (like* 
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wise written in Ara'bic) which bears the naine nl- 
' Aqlda al-rqfVa (‘The Lofty Creed’). The fiist 
part is purely speculative, hut the second consists 
of SIX somewhat crudely formed dogmas, viz. 

(1) God’s existence and incorporeality; (2) His unity or 
oneness ; (3) His attributes ; (4) His rule of the universe ; (5) 
belief based on tradition and belief in prophecy; (6) meta- 
phorical names of God, Divine Providence, and human free 
wHi- 

This attempt was subsequently eclipsed hy 
Abraham’s contemporaiy Moses Maimonides, who 
supplied what he considered to be a want, being, 
no doubt, urged to take this step by the continued 
attacks of Muslim theologians, as well as by his 
inborn love of systematizing. It is to him that 
Judaism owes the famous ‘ Thirteen Articles of 
Creed,’ which both in abridged Hebrew prose and 
in verse were introduced into the Jewish prayer- 
book, and which enjoy an unbounded popularity 
among Jews all over the w’orld. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was his aim. The Articles 
were originally composed in Arabic, and form part 
of his commentary on the Mishna Sank, x. 1 quoted 
above. A perusal of these Articles makes it clear 
that they were meant, in the first instance, as a 
protest against various Christian and Muhammadan 
statements ; (1) that Biblical anthropomorphism 
was a departure from pure monotheism ; (2) that 
Moses’ prophetship was eclipsed hy that of 
Muhammad ; (3) that the Babbis had altered the 
Torah ; (4) that the law of Moses had been abrogated 
by that of Muhammad ; and (5) that the Messiah 
was^ still expected. The Hebrew version of these 
Articles by Samuel b. TibbQn (c. 1200) is attached 
to the ordinaiy editions of the Talmud. For the 
purposes of this sketch the following short abstract 
of the Articles must suffice : 

I. God exists, and is the cause of all existing beings. 

II. God^d unity is absolute, and is not to be compared with 
other units which are subject to division. 

HI. God is incorporeal and, therefore, exempt from any 
accidental attribute. The anthropomorphiatiopassages 
in the Bible must be taken metaphorically. 

IV. God’s unity is without beginning. 

V. Ho other being besides God must be worshipped. This 
also holds good for angels, spheres, and elements. 

VI. Prophecy is a distinction g^ranted to human beings of 
superior de^ee, whose souls enter into intimate 
connexion with the Creative intellect. 

VII. Moses is the father of all prophets both before and after 
him. He is distinguished from other prophets by 
foxtr characteristics. (1) With no prophet did God 
hold direct intercourse as with Moses (Nu 128). (2) 
God did not appear to Moses in dreams, as to other 
prophets (v.6). (3) Other prophets experienced in 
the hour of vision a weakening of their vital power, 
and a great fear (Dn 108- 16), which was not the case 
with Moses. (4) Other prophets were obliged to 
wait for revelations (2 K ^5), whilst Moses was 
empowered to solicit them (Nu Lv 162). 

VIII. The Torah is of Divine orig^ : * It is incumbent to 
believe that the whole of thus law, as it is in our 
hands this day, is the Torah which was revealed to 
Moses. It is all Divine, which means that it reached 
him by what is metaphorically termed speech.’ 

IX. This law will not be abrogated, nor wiU there be any 
other law of Divine origin. Nothing will be added 
to, or taken away from, it. 

X. God knows the actions of all mankind. 

XI. God rewards those who obey the Law, and punishes its 
transgressors, 

XII. The Messiah will arrive without fail, no matter how 
long he tarry, 

XIII. Resurrection of the dead. 

It can easily he seen that these thirteen Articles 
consist of three groups, viz. I.-V.,yi.-IX., X.-XIIL, 
reducing the whole system to the three funda- 
mental principles of belief in God, Revelation, and 
Retribution ^ after death. This reduction was, 
indeed, carried out and proved by Joseph iUho 
(first half of 15th cent.) in his work on ‘Funda- 
mental Principles ’ (Introd. and pt. i. ch. 4), It is 
impossible that Maimonides should not have been 
aware of this, hut the anti-Muhammadan as well 
as anti-Christian tendencies of several of the 
paragraphs cannot be mistaken. The anonymous 
redactor of the most popular recension of these 


Articles for liturgical purposes prefaced each 
paragraph 'v\i.th the words ‘ I believe with perfect 
faith ’ — words which are absent from Maimonides’ 
original. It was Samuel b. Tihbon who placed 
the word pDxn*? (‘ to believe’) at the head of several 
articles. Of the diverse attempts to reproduce 
these articles in poetic form the most popular is 
the Yigdal hymn hy an unknown (but probably 
Spanish) author.^ Those who followed Maimonides, 
writing on the same subject, as Hasdai Crescas 
(t 1410) and Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), have 
added nothing new, and need not, therefore, be 
further considered. 

There now remains a word to be said on the 
tenets of the creed of the Karaites. By rejecting 
the Rabbinic method of interpreting the Bible, 
they avoided the Muhammadan charge of having 
altered the Torah, and, being disciples of the 
Mu'tazilite school, they were under no suspicion 
regarding their conception of Biblical anthropo- 
morphisms. They had, however, to defend their 
belief in (1) the prophetship of Moses and the other 
prophets ; (2) the validity of the Torah, and their 
own interpretation of it ; and (3) the arrival of the 
Messiah. Now the ten axioms reproduced hy 
Judah Hallevi (see above) touch only the meta- 
physical side of the question, and it was left to 
others to supply the religious element. Judah b. 
Elijah Hadassi (1149) was the first to attempt this 
by grouping the Karaite laws round the Decalogue. 
Kaleb Afendopulo, who (in 1497) wrote an in- 
troduction to Hadassi’ s work, extracted from it 
the following ten Articles : 

I. God is the creator of all creature®. 

II. He is one and eternal. 

III. Every [other] existing being is created. 

IV. God sent Moses and all other prophets mentioned in the 

Bible. 

V. The law of Moses is true. 

VI. Believers must have knowledge of the Torah and its 
interpretation. 

VII. The Sanctuary [at Jerusalem] is the palace of the Moat 
High King. 

VIII. The resurrection of the dead [will take place] at the 
time of the arrival of the Messiah. 

IX. There will be a final judgment. 

X. Just retribution. 

In view of the close relationship between the para- 
graphs I.-IIL, IV.-VIIL, IX. -X., the artificiality 
of the number ten is conspicuous. Israel Haddayyan 
of Alexandria, who (in 1257) composed a digest of 
the Karaite laws, condensed the Articles into the 
following six : (1) God ; (2) the messengership of 
Moses ; (3) the other prophets ; (4) the Torah 
revealed through Moses; (5) Jerusalem; and (6) 
the day of judgment. 

Literaturb. — S a'adya b. Yiisuf Al-Fa 3 ryuml, Kitdb al- 
Amandt wa*l-Z'tiqaddt, ed. S. Landauer, Leyden, 1881 ; Judah 
HallSvi, Eitdb at-Khazarij tr. from Arab, with an Introd, by 
Harfcwig Hirschfeld, London, 1905 ; E. Pocock, Porta Stosis s, 
dissertationes aliquot a R, Mose Maimonides Oxford, 1655, pp. 
133-180 ; Josef Albo, Sefer Ikkarim . . . (ed. W. and L. Schle- 
singer, with Introd. by L. Schlesij^er), Frankfort a. M., 1844 ; 
Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, PshJcdl Hakkofers etc. (Hebrew), Eu- 
patoria, 1836; A. Neubauer, Avs der Petersburger Bzbliothek, 
etc., Leipzig, 1366; S[ebastian] "Munster sTredecimarticuliJidei 
Ju^orwrtis Worm®, 1629 ; J. B. Carpzov, nmrr' 

Leipzig,^ 1661 ; J. Lindsay, The Jew^ Catechism^ containing 
the Thirteen Articles^ London, 1826 ; Abraham b. David 
Halevi, Das Buch EmunAh Ramah Oder der erhdbene Glauhe, 
tr. into Germ, and ed. by Simson Weil, Frankfort a. M., 1852 ; 
J. Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie dea Abr. ibn Daud aus 
Toledo^ Gottingen, 1879 ; E. G. Hirsch and K. Kohler, 

‘ Articles of Faith,’ in JE iL 148-162. 

Hartwig Hirschfeld. 

CRHRD (Muhammadan). — The Muhammadan 
creed or profession of faith (kalimat al-shahdda^ 
or, shortly, kalima) is the well-known formula, ‘ I 
testify that there is no god but God, and I testify 
that Muhammad is the apostle of God.’ It is one 
of the articles ("aqa'id) of faith (’iwian), and also 
one of the ‘ five pillars ’ of practical religion (din; 

1 According to Luzzatto (Jfe&o, Leghorn, 1866, p. 18) and 
Zunz (Literaturgesch, der synagog. Poesies Berlin, 1866, p. 607), 
this hymn was completed in 1404 by Daniel ben Judah Dayyan 
of Rome. 
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see Islam). The creed as a whole is not formulated 
in the Qur’an ; hut the first article is enunciated 
in Sura cxii. : ‘ Say, ' ‘ He is One God ; God the 
Eternal ; He begettetii not, nor is begotten, nor 
is there one like unto Him.” ’ The creed, how- 
ever, occurs in a tradition of ’Omar, the second 
khalif, who related that the Prophet, on being 
asked to define Islam, said ; * Islam is that thou 
bear witness that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is His messenger ; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and charitable ; and fast during the month 
of Ramadan ; and make the pilgrimage to the 
Ka'ba if it is in thy power’ {Mishkat al-Masdblh, 
tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1810, I. i. 1). According 
to the Shark aUWiqaya {ap. Hughes, Dl, s.v, 

‘ Creed ’), the Icalima is to be recited by every 
Muslim aloud and correctly, with full comprehen- 
sion of its meaning and belief in his heart, at least 
once in his lifetime, and to be always professed 
without hesitation until his death. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

CREED (Parsi). — i. According to Yaa, xxx. 2, 
man must make a choice between the two ‘ creeds ’ 
or ‘confessions’ {avareno). In the beginning the 
Holy Spirit said of himself and of his spiritual 
antagonist that their ‘confessions’ {varand) did 
not agree ( Yas. xlv. 2). The word translated ‘ con- 
fessions ’ implies a choice, and the corresponding 
verb is used in the nodddle voice withyrct- as a 
technical term to express the profession of a 
religion, especially of the Mazdayasnian faith : 
fravaretar, * confessor,’ frduardne^ ‘ I make my 
rofession of faith,’ etc. Although from the very 
eginning Zarathushtrian Mazdaism thus meant a 
sharp contrast with surrounding worship and 
practice (cf. Vend» xix. 6 : Zarathushtra’s mother 
had invoked the Ahra Mainyu), neither prosely- 
tizing aims nor doctrinal discussions produced a 
creed in the same sense as in Christianity. The 
Zarathushtrian reform was of a moral, economic, 
and ritual kind, rather than intellectual. But the 
Avesta contains several formulae, used on different 
occasions, e,g, in putting on the sacred cord, on 
rising in the morning, in the nydyishes and other 
prayers, etc. These formulae sum up the most 
peculiar tenets and practices of the Parsi religion. 
It may be that some of them originated during the 
Sasanian restoration, owing to the need of briefly 
distinguishing their own faith from Christianity 
and other rivals. We shall mention only the most 
important formulae. In the post-Avestan time 
the Parsis who settled in India were required to 
present a summary of their beliefs and sacred 
customs to Indian rulers. 

2 . In its shortest form the Fravarane (Yas, 
xi. 16, xii. 1, xxvii. 12 ; Yt. xiii. 89, etc.) contains 
four points : Fravarane Mazdayasno, Zarathush- 
trish, Vldaevo, Ahuratkaesho ; ‘ I profess myself a 
Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, an anti-devil 
(enemy of the demons), a servant (or proclaimer) 
of the Lord.’ That is, the believer declares himself 

( 1 ) a monotheist ; ( 2 ) a member of a historically 
founded religion ; ( 8 ) a dualist. Or, to P^t it 
differently, ( 1 ) the revealed God is Ahura Mazda; 

(2) the revealer is Zarathushtra ; (3) the peculiar 

higher form of life instituted by the revealer as 
the due service of God consists in the fight against 
the demons. Those points are co-ordinated in a 
way characteristic of revealed or founded religion 
(ef. Transactions of the 3rd Int, Congr, for the 
Hist, of Bel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 403 ff.). (4) The 

last word seems to sum up comprehensively the 
whole faith, yasno desimating more particularly 
the Divine worship, and tko^lw designating the 
doctrines and tenets of religion in general. Addi- 
tions are sometimes made to the Fravarane : 
homage to the genii of the gdhs (hours, watches), 
of the days, of ^e months, of the seasons, of the 


years (In trod, to the Yasna ; Yas. xi. 16, xxiii. 5 ; 
esp. in the five gdhs recited at the five hours of 
prayer of the day and contained in the Khordah 
Avesta [the book of prayer], etc.); or — a more 
authentic addition — homage to the Amesha-Spen- 
tas {Yas. xii. 1 ), or other amplifications. A still 
shorter form {Yas. xii. 8 ) runs thus: ‘I profess 
myself a Mazda-worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, 
having made both my avowal and my profession 
(of faith).’ Another short formula in Pahlavi 
runs : ‘ I declare my adherence to the Mazda- 
worshipping religion, and renouncement of all evil 
beings and things’ (E. S. Dadabhai Bharucha, 
Khorda-avestd-arthah, Bombay, 1908, p. 2 ). 

3 . A more explicit creed is formed by the Hots 
xii. and xiii. of the Yasna, designated, according 
to Anquetil Duperron, by the Parsis as Fraoreti, 
‘confession,’ ‘creed,’ and called after the opening 
words Frastuye, ‘I praise’ {Yas. xi. 17-xiL 7), 
and Astuye, *1 avow’ {Yas. xii. 8 -xiii., as divided 
by Darmesteter). Astuye, with the shortest Fra- 
vardne, belongs, to the prayer of the investiture 
with the kosfi. Frastuye is placed at the head of 
each Yasht and of each Fatet, and it occurs in a 
shorter and in a longer — evidently more original — 
form, which contains elements of really ancient 
ayiect. It begins with the usual Avestan triad : 
‘ 1 avow good thoughts, good words, good actions.’ 
In the course of the confession, cattle-stealing and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazdayasnians 
are abjured ; folk and cattle ought to live in 
peace. All communion with demons and their crew, 
with sorcerers and their crew, and with all kinds 
of adversaries and devilish, treacherous persons, 
is abjured. As Zarathushtra abjured the devils 
in his colloquies with Ahura Mazda, so the Mazda- 
yasnian and Zarathushtrian gives up communion 
with them. In addition to the predominating 
fight against the devils, and in particular against 
savage disturbance of the regular cattle-breeding 
village-life (‘the Mazda- worshipping religion sup- 
presses battles and lays down arms’), two other 
features of this creed deserve attention : {a) the 
importance of tradition ; this creed has been pro- 
fessed the waters, by the plants, by the cattle, 
by the Creator, by the first man, by Zarathushtra, 
by Vishtaspa, by Frashaoshtra and JamSspa, by 
ail the Saoshyants ; ( 6 ) the excellence of inter- 
marriage between the nearest relations, r^udiated 
and interpreted in a different sense by later Parsiism. 
The aivaetvadathp.y or next-of-kin -marriage, is also 
exalted by the Astuye. 

t Anquetil Duperron describes the ceremonies 
e undertaken by an unbeliever desiring to join 
the Parsi faith. The Parsi creed belonging to that 
ritual and included by Spiegel in the Khordah 
Avesta is evidently much later than the Avestan 
formulae. It runs : ‘ The good, pious, right religion, 
which the Lord of the created beings has sent, is 
the one brought by Zartusbt. The religion is the 
religion of Zartusbt, the religion of Ormazd, given 
to Zartusbt.’ The reception of an outsider into 
the Parsi communion is, in fact, nowadays almost 
an unheard-of thing ; such requests have been 
rejected lately. 

5 , The Mazdayasnian who confesses his sins and 
seeks absolution is, of course, in quite a different 
position from a proselyte^ not belonging to the 
sacred blood. The explicit formulae of penance, 
Fatets, give a good idea of what was considered by 
later Mazdaism to be essential to the Parsi practice 
and faith. In the so-called Iranian Fatet,^^ after 
having enumerated at length the sins and wicked- 
nesses repented of, and having referred to the fact 
1 Translated by Spiegel, Av. iih^rse^tziy Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 
219 ff,, and Darmesteter, Z&nd-Avestay Pans, 1892-93, iii. 
167 ff. ; ed. de Harlez, Maniul de Pehleviy Paris, 1880, p. 144 ff. 
The Pazand Patets (cf. West, GJrP n. 109 f.) are now accessible 
in Antia’s Pazerid Texts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-162. 
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that the same faith had been professed by the men 
of the holy tradition, mentioned in the Frastuye, 
and by Adarbad Mahraspand (4th cent. A.D.), the 
believer proclaims that neither happiness nor a 
longer life, power nor wealth, nor even the penalty 
of death, can separate him from the right religion, 
because he dreads heU and hopes for paradise.^ 

6. On the arrival of the emigrating Parsis at 
Sanjan in A.D. 716, they presented to the Indian 
rince of Gujarat a list of sixteen Slokas, composed 
y the most learned of their dasturs, and containing 
the principal rules and tenets of their religion, 
selected and stated in a way fitted to conciliate 
the ruler, without denying or concealing the real 
content of Mazdaism. The points were as follows : 
(1) the adoration of Ahura Mazda, of the Sun, and 
of the five elements ; (2) silence during the bath, 
in reciting prayers, in presenting offerings to the 
fire, and in eating ; (3) the use of incense, per- 
fumes, and flowers in religious ceremonies ; (4) the 
honour accorded to the cow ; (5) the use of the 
sacred shirt, string, and cap ; (6) singing and 
music at weddings ; (7) the adornments and per- 
fumes of ladies ; (8) the precepts of generosity in 


giving alms, and of digging tanks and wells ; (9) 
the precept to extend one's sympathies to all male 
and female beings ; (10) the ablutions with gomutra 
(euphemistically called ‘ one of the products of the 
cow’) ; (11) the wearing of the sacred cord in pray- 
ing and in eating; (12) the sacred fire fed with 
incense ; (13) the five devotions every day ; (14) 
conjugal fidelity and purity ; (15) the annual cere- 
monies in honour of the forefathers ; (16) the pre- 
cautions to be observed by w^omen after child-birth 
and during menstruation. There exist different 
versions in Gujarati and Sanskrit. 

Literatub-b, — D. Menant, ‘Les Parsis,* Bibl. d^itudes du 
Mu&ie. vii., Paris, 189S ; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 

Hist, of the Parsis^ London, 1884. 

Nathan Soderblom. 

CREEK INDIANS, — See Muskhogeans. 

CREMATION.— See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead. 

CRESCENT. — See Symbols. 

CRETE. — See .^Egean Religion. 


CRIMES AND 

Primitive (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 248. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 257, 

Buddhist (T. W. Khys Davids), p. 260. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 261. 

Chinese (W. Gilbert Walshe), p. 269. 

Christian. — See CRIMINOLOGY, Rewards. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 272. 

Greek (A. C. Pearson), p. 273. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Primitive 
and Savage). — i. Introduction. — While revenge is 
the action of an individual against one who has 
done Mm wrong, is the action taken by 

society against one who has transgressed its laws. 
Revenge may, however, he followed up by a group 
of persons in sympathy with the injured person, in 
this case passing over to the blood-feud {g.v ,) ; and 
individual or collective revenge may be recognized 
by the society as the specific form of punishment 
to wMch it lends its sanction or its aid. Men seek 
revenge because they feel that their rights or 
interests have been encroached upon. The act of 
revenge is one strictly of self-defence, and is 
primarily a reflex action. It seeks to destroy or 
render powerless what constitutes a menace, but 
it contains a rough notion of justice, of the idea 
that no one can intrude upon the rights of another 
without suffering the consequences. The exercise 
of justice by a community or its representatives 
against an individual who is obnoxious to it, or to 
any of its members, is based primarily on the feeling 
which underlies revenge. Punishment is to some 
extent vengeance — the vengeance of society for its 
own preservation. The criminal must suffer, must 
expiate his crime, whatever other notions may in 
time enter into the idea of punishment. Private 
yengeamee and public justice are thus so far similar 
in their point of view and in their action, save 
that the latter tends to be more discriminating 
and impartial. Not the individual sufferer himself, 
but others judge and condemn, the guilty person. 
Public justice at lower stages is extremely limited, 
and side by side with it exists private or collective 
■vengeance (c.y. the hlood-feud). This is to some 
extent justice, since society recognizes the right to 
its execution. It has become a specific form of 
punishnient because society has sanctioned it. Or 
public justice may, again, recognize private revenge 
by handing over the evil-doer to the injured person 
»r his relatives, or by making him or them the 


PUNISHMENTS. 

Hebrew (W. H. Bennett), p. 280. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 283. 

Japanese (W. G. Aston), p. 285. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 288. 

Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), p. 290. 

Parsi (M. N. Dhalla), p. 294. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 296. 

Teutonic and Slavic (O. Schrader), p. 300. 

executors of justice. Public justice, save in the 
case of a few crimes which more particularly 
menace the existence of society as a whole, has 
to content itself with regulating private revenge, 
or with suggesting a system of compensations. 
Finally, as it advances, often through the growing 
supremacy of chiefs, it eliminates private revenge 
more or less completely, though this can hardly be 
said to be true of any savage society. 

The simplest form of regulated revenge is the duel — the right 
of the injured party to challenge the aggressor to single comlmt, 
or the case where the aggressor must stand up to the throwing 
of spears (as in some Australian instances), or must submit to 
the plundering of his house. Or, again, revenge is regulated by- 
being limited to a cretain period or to certain offences. The 
blood-feud is the best example of regulated revenge (see Post, 
Grundnss der ethnol. Jun^TiidenZy ii. 236 ff.; Westermarck, 
Moral Ideas, i. 498 ff . ; see § 6, ii. (1) below). 

In the earliest times, if men, like some of the 
higher apes, lived in separate families, the family 
would, when necessary, assist any individual 
member of it in follo^ving up an act of revenge, 
because they were bound to be in sympathy with 
him for the wrong done. Thus individual revenge 
easily passed over into collective revenge. It is 
out of this feeling of sympathy that justice, strictly 
so called, arises. Actions by which any individual 
feels aggrieved are generally those by which all 
individuals feel aggrieved when they are done to 
themselves ; and the condemnation of such actions 
tends to formulate itself as a custom or law which 
cannot be transgressed without risk of incurring 
the hostili^ of the society or of individuals com- 
posing it. Custom is, in fact, a strong expression of 
savage man’s sense of right and wrong, and it is 
the test by which actions are judged, although, 
indeed, some of the actions, from a strictly ethical 
point of view, may be indifierent. Hence, both 
collective revenge and public justice are the ex- 
pression of moral indignation, though the latter 
expresses it more strongly. For, the more men 
realize their solidarity, the more is any ill done to 
one regarded with indignation by all, as a result of 
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the working of sympathetic emotion. And, aus the 
ill done has transgressed that customary law, — 
the expression of what is right and what is wrong, 
— the punishment inflicted is an expression of moral 
indignation at the wrongdoer. It may be out of 
ail proportion to the ofience committed, and in such 
a case is on a level with mere unthinking revenge, 
but, generally speaking, at lower levels of savage 
society, punishment has some proportion to the 
offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric and 
despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel 
and dispioportionate to the ofience. 

The tendency of punishment to supplant mere 
revenge (which is occasionally regarded as wrong) 
is aided by the fact that the latter often causes 
great inconvenience to the society, and tends to 
multiply the revengeful actions. The society, by 
itself or by ita heads, steps in, therefore, between 
the avenger and the wrongdoer, and decides upon 
the punishment, or restrains the amount of venge- 
ful action. Thus the judgments of a central tri- 
bunal are gradually preferred to revengeful acts. 
Casalis says of the feasutos that the chief has been 
given powers over all the community because of 
the fear of anarchy arising out of private revenge 
[The Basutos, ISbl, p. 225). The injurious results 
of the blood-feud are well recognized by savages, 
among whom the head-men or the chief will often 
interfere to stop its excesses ; or it sometimes gives 
place to an appeal to them, or to the payment of a 
compensation by the offender, as a matter of private 
arrangement, or one suggested by them. This 
compensation generally tends to pass into a regular 
practice, with a graduated scale or payments accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence (§ 5). With the 
growth of the power of the chief, he not only ad- 
vises or suggests, but determines and orders the 
carrying out of justice over a wider held. More- 
over, where the injured person or his representa- 
tives are too weak to take revenge against a 
powerful tribesman, or, on the other hand, where 
revenge is out of proportion to the offence, the 
sympathetic emotions of the society, being aroused 
in the one case for the victim and in the other for 
the aggressor, gradually contribute to the forma- 
tion of a tribunal in some shape or form, and to 
the cessation of private revenge. . . i 

Yet private revenge often exists side by side ycdth 
punishment by a tribunal or a chief. This is 
natural when we consider what savage character 
is. But, on the whole, there is a tendency to make 
such revenge the expression of judicial action. 
Thus it may be recognized as the right way of 
unishing certain wrongdoers, provided that it 
oes not exceed certain limits. This is particularly 
true where the husband is allowed to avenge him- 
seK on the adulterer. Or it may be permitted that 
the criminal caught red-handed in certain crimes, 
e.g, theft, should be slain at once. Or, again, the 
blood-feud may be the approved method of punish- 
ing the murderer. Or the aggrieved^ person or his 
relatives may be chosen as executioners of the 
sentence passed by the tribunal. Thus, among 
many of the Bantu tribes, a murderer proved 
guilty is given over to the relatives of his victim 
to deal with him as they choose (Macdonald, ^AI 
xxii. 108). Many other instances might be cited. 
Private revenge sometimes continues alongside or 
in spite of established judicial tribunals in the 
case of large societies scattered over wide areas, and 
in which there is little feeling of homogeneity, 
and hence little prospect of general sympathetic 
action in favour of an aggrieved person. Revenge 
may also be pursued in all societies in matters not 
usualty taken cognizance of by the laws. 

2. &ime, morality, and religion. — Even in the 
earliest stages of human history man may have 
dimly felt it ethically wrong to murder, commit 


adultery, or steal, apart from the fact that the in- 
stinctive act of revenge brought it home to him 
that in committing such actions he was trespassing 
against the rights of another. These crimes are so 
universally condemned that there can have been 
no time when they were not regarded as deeds 
which it was ^^^rong to commit- The sense of 
wrongness with regard to these and other acts was 
largely increased with the growth of society, of the 
group in which men lived, because such actions 
tended to destroy the unity of the group. Custom 
laid do\vTi that there were certain things which 
must not be done, and it was, therefore, highly 
immoral to do them. Nor is it improbable that, 
even at the very earliest stages of the growth of 
the ideas of right and wrong, man may have 
thought vaguely that in doing wrong to another he 
was incurring the anger of whatever worshipful 
being or beings he was aware of. ^ This thought 
also would become more definite with the growth 
of society. Where a group of men living together 
worship a being whom they believe to be interested 
in the group, any transgression of custom will 
be regarded as transgression against him, because 
the customs would certainly be regarded as having 
been instituted by him. Whatever constituted a 
menace to the OTOup or any of the individuals^ com- 
posing it was also an ofience against the divinity, 
who naturally favoured the community and not 
hiTTi who menaced its existence. The god is apt to 
unish the group for the breach of custom, and 
ence the ofiender is made to suffer speedily for 
hifl evil-doing, in order to avert this. Some crimes 
are punished by the group as a whole. Others are 
not so punished, but the ^oup approves of the act 
of revenge by which the ofience is requited. 
Revenge or punishment is thus supposed to satisfy 
the anger of the god. Some support for the view 
here t^en is found in the fact that the divinities 
of very primitive tribes are also to some extent 
moral governors, who are thought to dislike par- 
ticular crimes and to punish them. Among savages 
at a higher level there is a certain amount of 
evidence proving that their gods take account of 
crime ana are guardians of morality. Whether 
or not it be true that ail morality from the first is 
connected with religion, it is at least certain that 
religion soon strengthened and assisted morality 
by its insistence on the fact that the god or gods 
of the group desired its welfare, and that all offences 
against that welfare were thus more than offences 
against laws imposed by men. ^ 

3. The administration of justice. — A regular 
organization for enforcing justice or maintaining 
custom hardly exists at the lowest levels of society, 
though its beginnings may be seen. Justice is a 
matter of individu^ action ; and yet, as among 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego, where the feeling 
of the community gives support to the existing 
customs, some help in avenging wrongs may always 
be looked for from relatives or neighbours (Hob- 
bouse, orals in Evolution, i. 46, citing Hyades 
and Deniker, Miss, scient. du Cap Horn, Paris, 
1891). This is an approach to collective revenge, 
and, as a rule, the greater the wrong, the more 
likelihood is there of the avenger being supj^rted. 
But, wherever crime is regarded as a seriouslireach 
of tribal custom, the breaker of a custom is the 
breaker of a law, and Ms action arouses strong dis- 
approval. Hence, society approves the action of 
the avenger, s.g., in cases of murder or adultery ; 
or it takes joint action against the wrongdoer. 
The latter course is most frequent in the case of 
crimes which are regarded as bringing the whole 
community into danger or subjecting it to Divine 
anger, e.g. sorcery and incest (breaches of ®xo- 
gamous custom). Or, again, a whole clan or tribe 
will put to death or banish a man who makes him- 
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self a nuisance to every one, as among the Eskimos, 
-where a whole village has occasionally risen 
gainst and slain an atrocious murderer (Nansen, 
Eskimo Life, 1893, p. 163). Conjoint action by 
the community is found amongst the Mpongwe, 
who drown or hum the murderer (Burton, Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land, 1876, i. 105), and is common 
among Australian tribes, -where the whole camp 
joins in punishing the ill-doer (Westermarck, op. 
cit. i. 171). But, even when such joint action 
occurs, individual revenge or blood-feud is com- 
monly found, nor is it condemned by society. 
Indeed, it is usually the ease that any one disre- 
garding the duty of revenge is held in contempt, 
and this tends to show the general disapproval of 
crime by the whole group or tribe. 

Where public iustice is administered by certain 
individuals, it seldom ousts the practice of private 
revenge, and in general takes cognizance only of 
public offences (sorcery, incest), or of various petty 
crimes. But this ‘ court ’ may be effective in en- 
forcing^ or in regulating private revenge, or in 
arranging cozopensation. A council of elder men 
is frequently found among Australian tribes, who 
try various offences and decide upon the punish- 
ment (Fraser, Ahor. of N.S. Wales, Sydney, 1892, 
p. 39 ff. ; Woods, Native Tribes of S. Aust., Ade- 
laide, 1879, p. 34 ff.). But it is probable that, as 
among the Central Australian tribes, these offences 
are breaches of the strict marriage laws (incest), 
and murder by sorcery. In such cases the elders 
arrange for an avenging party to go out and punish 
the offenders (Spencer- Gillen*, pp. 15, 477; ^25, 
556 ff.). In some instances the council has nothing 
to do with cases of murder, adrdtery, etc, ; and 
only those relating to property or to litigation are 
brought before it (Nagas [Stewart, JRAbBe xxiv., 
1855, p. 609], Kandhs [Dalton, Eth. of Bengal, Calc., 
1872, p. 294], and Formosans [Letournean, VEvol. 
juridique, p. 94]). Or, as among some N. American 
tribes (Ojibwas, Wyandots, etc.), the avenger 
appears before a council, and, having obtained 
judgraent in his favour, demands compensation. 
If this is not given, he fails back on revenge 
(Kohler, ZVBW xii. [1897] 407). In many cases, 
too, the council (as in the case of the chief) delegates 
the execution of justice to the person who would 
otherwise be the avenger. Sometimes the leading 
men of a group will intervene to prevent disputes 
or to arrange composition. Less usual are the 
instances where the decision of a council is taken 
as final in all private cases (Todas and other 
aboriginal Indian tribes [Shortt, TES, new ser. 
vii. , 1868, p. 241 ; Forsyth, Highlands of Cent. India^ 
1871, p. 361], Tagbanua [Worcester, Philippine 
Islands, New York, 1898, p. 107], and a few others). 
Thus, generally speaking, the savage council seldom 
constitutes a court in the strict sense of the word. 

With the advancing power of the chief, the 
administration of public 3 ustice passes largely into 
his hands ; yet even here private revenge — the blood- 
fend, or the right of the husband to punish in cases 
of adultery — is still used and permitted, and often 
the chief’s prerogative is exercised only when 
appeal has been made to him. But there now 
comes into great prominence, especially among 
higher savage tribes, a regular system of compensa- 
tion or fines for various crimes, payable to the 
aggrieved person or his representatives, or, in some 
cases, to the chief. We find also in many places 
regular codes of laws, with punishments appointed 
for different offences. Sometimes the chief merely 
intervenes to prevent excessive revenge and to 
s'lig^est compensation, as among many American 
Indian and^ African^ tribes ; sometimes his power 
of intervention is limited to certain crimes, generally 
those of a public ^ kind ; or, again, he merely acts 
as arbiter or adviser rather than as judge. But, 


the more his power is established, and the more 
autocratic he is, so much the more do his functions 
as judge increase. This is especially true of many 
of the chiefs and petty monarchs of Africa, and in 
general of all tribes whose social organization is high. 
Frequently the chief may associate with himself a 
council of elders ; or, again, as among the Kafirs, 
village chiefs judge lesser matters, while chiefs of 
clans hear appeals against their judgments and 
try all more serious crimes, aided by the advice of 
a council (Letournean, p. 87). With few excej>- 
tions, where justice is administered by a chief he is 
careful to act in strict accordance with the estab- 
lished customs. There is, however, a tendency 
among chiefs to regard every real or imaginary 
offence against themselves as a serious crime, while, 
where their power is autocratic and fines are paid 
to themselves, or where they are naturally cruel, 
there is great danger of injustice and of atrocious 
punishments being meted out. But, with the 
decay of private revenge, the administration of 
justice becomes more definite and strict, especially 
as we advance from savage to barbarous societies. 
The court or chief maintains order, upholds the 
rights of every member of society, and punishes 
all crime. Generally speaking, wherever a tribunal 
exists, it is seen to he a guarantee, not found in 
the exercise of mere revenge, that all offenders 
shall suffer, and suffer proportionately to their 
offence. 

Where cases are brought before a council or a 
chief, a palaver usually takes place, at which both 
i parties are fully heard. Sometimes the method 
of the oath or ordeal is resorted to in order to 
discover the truth and to point out the guilty 
person. The oath is frequently in the form of a 
curse, and accompanies flae drinking of a poison 
or of some liquid, which is supposed to act fatally 
upon the perjurer or the guilty. The oath is thus 
a species of ordeal. But the ordeal may occur by 
itself in various forms : the ordeal by fire, by red- 
hot metal, or by boiling oil or water, in which cases 
the innocent person is not burned, or his wound 
heals within a certain time ; the ordeal by water 
— ^remaining under water for a certain time with- 
out drowning, or passing safely through water in 
which crocodiles lurk ; the ordeal by poison (see 
Oath; Okdeal; Post, ii. 459 ff.). The person 
who is proved to be guilty, if he has not already 
succumbed to the ordeal, is then punished according 
to the nature of his crime. Among savages, secret 
societies, such as the Duk-Duk of New Britain, 
supplement the action of private revenge or public 
justice where these are imperfect, and punish any 
one who commits crime. 

4 . Variety of crimes. — The idea of what con- 
stitutes crime in savage society is largely akin to 
that entertained in civilized societies. But there 
are important exceptions to this, bound up with 
the nature of savage society and belief, e.g. breach 
of tabu or religious custom, sorcery, and the like. 
Again — perhaps as a natural outcome of uncon- 
trolled revenge operating in later times — there is 
the idea that accidental woundings or homicides 
are equally punishable with those committed 
intentionally, though in many cases there is an 
approach to the modem view of accident, and a 
distinction is made in the punishment inflicted, or 
no punishment follows (cf. AVestermarck, i. 217 ; 
Post, ii. 214). Sometimes killing in self-defence is 
punishable, though not to the same extent as 
murder; and, frequently, there is a distinction 
between meditated crime and that committed in 
the heat of the moment. More serious is the view 
entertained by most savage tribes that, while to 
kill or to steal from a fellow-tribesman is wrong, 
these actions when committed against strangers or 
members of another tribe are not criir^es, and are 
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even praiseworthy. They are apt to be considered 
wrong, however, if they are likely to bring the 
vengeance of the other tribe upon the tribe of the 
offender. With the dawn of a higher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility this view tends to 
disappear. Again, we generally meet with the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both 
according to the rank (and often the age and sex) 
of the offender and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
impunity or with slight punishment, but crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi- 
tion for crime prevails, the blood-price or the 
fine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the offender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of more advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and its 
repetition. A first offence may be punished com- 
paratively lightly ; a second or third will receive 
the utmost penalty-— death or banishment. 

Thus among the Bambara, for a first theft a hand is ampu- 
tated ; for a second the penalty is death (Letoumeau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts punish a first theft with corporal^ punishment, a 
second with amputation of some fingers, a third with ampu- 
tation of a hand and lips, a fourth with death (Petroff, ‘ Report 
on. , . . Alaska,’ Tenth Census of the United States ^ Washing- 
ton, 1884, p. 162). Among the Wakamba, a first murder is 
punished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
w killed at once (Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa^ 18S)8, 
p. 487). 

In general, those crimes which may be considered 
public, inasmuch as they are committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com- 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natural death), breaches of the customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private crimes — those committed 
against private persons — ^include murder, adultery, 
unchastity, theft, perjury, and the like. ^ Some 
of the latter may be regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com- 
munity. There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the ^adual formation of a cen- 
tral administrative body taking the place of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded less and less as offences against an 
individual, and more and more as breaches of law 
and transgressions against social order. But it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies, that a real approximation 
to this view is found. 

5 . Punishments. — Punishment administered by 
public justice in savage society has generally the 
intention of making tlie offender suffer pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The lex talionis, or principle 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with the reflex and instinctive move- 
ments of the person who is hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of self-preservation, and this also is an element of 
all punishment. Such instinctive resentment is, 
however, indiscriminate in the amount of ven- 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinct 
of blow for blow, whilst suggesting the lex talionis, 
is not sufficient as an explanation of it. We may, 
therefore, with Westermarck (i. 179), look for a 
further explanation of it in the^ feeling of self- 
regarding pride which desires no bring the aggressor 
to the same level as the sufferer, and in the social 


feeling that members of the same society have 
equal rights, and hence, if one makes another 
suffer, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionis is found in 
the idea of life for life, wound for wound, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. But it also assumes some 
curious forms ; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feud, there is often the desire that the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim — the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven- 
geance is exacted with the same kind of weapon, 
and in the same manner. Or, where a system of 
compensations and fines exists, these are in due 
proportion to the amount of pain caused. Or it is 
seen working in still another way ; the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; the perjurer 
loses his tongue ; the adulterer or ravisher is cas- 
trated ; or, again, the thief must not only restore 
the goods stmen, but must submit to be pillaged 
to tbe same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff. ; Hobhouse, 
i. 84, 91). 

But, while the lex talionis is found as an under- 
lying principle both in savage and in more advanced 
^sterns (cf, e.g. the OT and the Bab. Code of 
Jffamfnurdbt), there is often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that methods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of ^ proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
the people are naturally cruel, where a despotic 
chief rules, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In the last 
case, as well as in cases where the chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the whole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish- 
ment is swift and proportionately severe (cf. Durk- 
heim, ‘Deux lois de Involution p^nale,’ A iv. 
64 ff.). Savage acts of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punishment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve the punish- 
ment of am innocent person in place of the real 
offender (in many instances of the hlood-feud or 
of the lex talionis), or that of innocent persons 
in addition to the real offender (his wife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well as fellow-clansmen in some instances of the 
blood-feud), as a result of tbe idea of solidarity 
and collective responsibility — a principle lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul- 
tery, and theft. Some tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery and adultery 
(especially with the wives of chiefs) ; but not un- 
commonly all these offences are liable to the 

g unishment of death. Further, in such despotic 
ingdoms as Ashanti or other regions of Africa, 
as well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishable with death, at the capri- 
cious will of the chief (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peopl^, 
1887, p. 166 ; Kollmann, Victoria Nyanza, Berlin, 
1899, p. 170 f.). 

The methods of death vary; they include decapitation, 
strangnlation, hanging, stabbing or spearing, cudgelling or 
flagellation, empalement, crucifixion, drowning, burning, flay- 
ing alive, burying alive, throwing from a height, stoning, sending 
the criminal to sea m a leaky canoe, cutting in two, lopping oft 
the limbs. In some cases, where the crime m believed to be 
particularly offensive to the gods, the criminal is offered in 
sacrifice, while this is not an unusual way of obtaining 
victims where human sacrifice prevails (Melanesia [Codringrton, 
Melanesians, 1891, p. 135], Sandwich Islands [von Kotzebue, 
Voy. cf Discov. into the S, Sea, 1821, iii. 248], Tahiti [Ellis, 
Tolynss. Res., 1829, i. 346] ; cf. Caesar, vi. 16 [Gauls] ; Grimm, 
Teut. Myth., 1882, i. 45 [Teutons]). In certain regions where 
cannibalism prevails, criminals are killed and eaten, probably 
as an extreme form of gratifying revenge and showing contempt 
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(cf- Oankibalism;, § ii. 15 ; Codrington, p. 844 ; yon Martaua, 
Travels in Brazilt 1824, 1 . 88 ). 

Of all fchese methods the most cruel are found in Africa, 
where also mutilation before death, as well as other tortures, 
is practised (cf. Letourneau, pp. 71, 81, 82, 88 ; Post, ii- 274 ; 
Westennarck, L 195). 

Other ptmishments consist of various bodily 
mutilations — cutting off legs or arms, hands or 
feet (or parts of these), nose, ears, lips ; castration ; 
and plucking out the eyes. All these are found 
commonly in Africa, among Amer. Indian tribes, 
in the South Sea Islands, and occasionally else- 
where. Flogging or beating with various instru- 
ments on various parts of the body — back,^ hips, 
shoulders, legs, stomach — is also used (in S. 
America, among the Mongols, in Africa). En- 
slavement is found as an occasional punishment for 
crime or for debt (commonly in Africa and in the 
Malay Archipelago, and sporadically elsewhere) ; 
or, where the criminal has failed to pay the due 
compensation, he is often enslaved, or the usual 
punishment is indicted upon him. He becomes 
the slave of his victim or of the latter’s famUy, or 
of the chief, or he may be sold. Confiscation of 
goods, in whole or in part, is a frequent punish- 
ment in cases of theft. Banishment occurs here 
and there (New Zealand, Mongols, some Africap 
tribes) as a punishment for certain crimes, but it 
is often the result of general bad or unruly 
behaviour threatening the peace of the tribe (see 
Westermarck, i. 172; Steinmetz, EthnoL Stud, 
zur ersten Entuoick, der Strafe, vol. ii. ch. 6). Lack 
of filial duty among the Kafirs, and Ij^ing among 
the Bannavs of Cambodia, are punished mth 
banishment (Lichtenstein, Travels in S, Africa^ 
1812-15, i. 265 ; Mouhot, Trav. in Central Parts of 
Indo-China, 1864, ii. 27). Other punishments are 
various forms of dishonour — cutting off the hair, 
insulting exhibition or parade of the culprit, dress- 
ing in women’s clothes. Imprisonment as a punish- 
ment is rarely found among savages, but instances 
are noted in various parts of Africa (Ehrapf, 
Travels ,,, in E, Africa, 1860, p. 58 ; Letourneau, 
pp. 80, 84; Post, Afr, Jur, ii. 51). 

There is also a wide-spread system of compen- 
sation or fine for certain ofiences. This method of 
indemnifying the victim or his relatives is itself a 
species of punishment, though, where the aggressor 
is wealthy, it is easy for him to pay for his crimes. 
The system probably originated in the custom 
of paying blood-money to the relatives of a mur- 
dered man. The aggressor, to avoid a blood-feud, 
would offer presents to the relatives to appease 
their anger, while at the same time appealing to 
their love of gain. This, defective as it may be 
from the point of view of justice, was soon seen to 
have the good effect of staying the excesses of the 
blood-feud, and would be encouraged by the com- 
munity or the chief. Similarly, compensation for 
theft may also have been suggested by the custom 
of subjecting the chief to pillage of his goods. The 
system of compensation was largely adopted, and 
passed over into the administration of public justice 
as a method of assessing criminal actions. But it 
was far from being universally accepted either in 
systems of private revenge or in public punishment, 
and, even where it prevails, certain crimes cannot 
be compensated for, e.g, sorcery and deliberate 
murder. It has a wide-spread vogue, however, as a 
regular custom, or as an alternative to punishment 
in cases of murder,^ adultery, seduction, theft, etc. 
(cf. Post, ii. 256 ft*., for a list of peoples among 
whom it is found). Where it prevails, a regular 
system of payments is fixed according to the injury 
done, according to the rank or sex of the victim, 
and sometimes according to the rank of the 
aggressor. 

In many instances — in such serious crimes as sor- 
i^ery, murder, or crimes committed against a chief 


or his household — the wife and children of the 
aggressor suffer with him, or are sold as slaves. 
Or, where compensation has not been paid, wife 
and children may be taken with the defaulting 
criminal and enslaved ; or he himself may sell 
them in order to obtain the where^vithal to pay the 
compensation. In the first two instances the 
savage doctrine of human solidarity is seen at 
work — a principle emphasized in the blood-feud, 
where the murderer’s family or clan is often held 
responsible for his act and the members are liable 
to be slain for it. 

As a further form of indignity and punishment, 
the body of a criminal is often left unburied, or is 
thrown into the forest to be devoured by wild 
beasts (African tribes [Post, Afr. Jur, 1. 46] ; 
Eskimos [Kink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo ^ 
1875, p. 54] ; Cent. America [Preuss, Die Begrdb. 
der Amer., Konigsberg, 1894, p. 301]). 

6. As has already been said, a distinction is 
drawn even by the most backward peoples between 
ublic and private crimes. Some examples of 
oth will now be discussed, showing the attitude 
of the savage with regard to them and the punish- 
ments meted out to the aggressors. 

i. Public Crimes. — As examples of public 
crimes may be taken sorcery, incest, and sacri- 
lege. 

(1) Sorcery. — As distinct from magic, which is 
authorized for the public good, sorcery, though its 
methods may often be similar, is almost universally 
punished by the common action of a tribe or by 
the central authority acting in its name. The 
sorcerer is employing unlawful means for anti- 
social ends, especially to bring about the sickness 
or death of his neighbours, or to cause sterility in 
field or fold. Further, inasmuch as the crime is 
an anti-social one, it is for that very reason a crime 
against the divinity of the social group, its guardian 
or tutelary spirit. As among the Eskimos, it is 
adverse to the interests of the community and to 
the supreme rule of things in which the people 
believe (Rink, op. cit. p. 41). Further, where 
spirits invoked in magic are evil and maleficent, 
they are such as are opposed to the rule of the 
benevolent spirit or divinity, according to the 
usual dualism which prevails in savage religion. 
Thus, sorcery is condemned on religious as w^i as 
on social or moral grounds, and those who are 
most active in pursuing it are generally the 
approved fetish-men or priests. Moreover, the 
divinities are sometimes said to abhor witchcraft 
and to punish it in the future life (Rink, p. 41 ; 
Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 79 ; Codrington, 
p. 274). As it is a wide-spread belief that all sick- 
ness or death is due to unnatural causes, one of 
which is sorcery, there is a wide field for the 
exercise of public justice against the sorcerer, who 
is generally regarded as a murderer of a particularly 
offensive type. Hence, not only in the lower 
culture, but at higher levels, law, and custom con- 
demn him. He is a danger to society ; he offends 
against its gods ; and, because of the solidarity of 
the society, it may he visited by them for his 
offence. Therefore he is almost invariably pun- 
ished with death. Sorcery is sometimes the only 
crime which is so punished, while the method of 
death is often very cruel. In most cases the 
authorized magician, medicine-man, fetish-man, 
priest, or witch-doctor, takes steps to discover the 
sorcerer. When he is found, he is often subjected 
to an ordeal, e.g. by poison. If this does not kill 
him but proves him guilty, he is then publicly put 
to death. The ordeal is thus equivalent to the 
trial of the suspected person. 

Among Australian tribes, with whom all natural death is 
attributed to sorcery, death is the invariable punishment. The 
medicine-man identifies the gnilty person, an avenging pait^' 
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is arranged by the council of old men, and the culprit is fol- 
lowed up and slam (i^pencer-Gillena', pp 46 f , 477 ; ^ 25, 556). 
With the Eskimos, the angekuts are hostile to sorcerers ajid 
cause them to be put to death (Rink, pp. 34, 41 ; Petroff, pp. 
dt, p. 162). The punishment of death was generally meted 
out to sorcerers, who were much feared among the American 
Indian tribes of all degrees of culture, from the lowest tribes 
up to the Aztecs, the method of death being often cruel — 
e.g, burning (Wyandots, Guatemalans) and cudgelling (Vera 
Pa^. With the Aztecs the victim was sacrificed to the gods 
(^Vii li. 462 ; cf. Post, li. 395 ; Kohler, ZVRW:xii. [1897] 412-416 ; 
Waitz, Antkropologxe, Leipzig, 1859-1872, hi. 128). Among the 
Nufors of New Guinea soicerers are stabbed and thrown into 
the sea iZE vni. [1888] 193), and the punishment of death is 
usual in N. Guinea and among the peoples of the Malay penin- 
sula (Wilken, * Het stafr. bij de volken van het mal. ras,” in 
Bijdragen tot de taal-^ land^y en volkenkuiide van Eed.‘l7idie, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 21). In Fiji, where witchcraft exerted the 
strongest influence on the minds of the people, the person 
detected in using it was slain (Williams, 1870, i. 248). 

In New Caledonia, old women are often put to death as sorcer- 
esses, and men who are suspected of causing death by sorcery 
are formally condemned and forced to jump over the roc]^ 
into the sea (Turner, Samoa^ 1884, p. 342). In W. Africa, any 
one may kill the sorcerer ; but generally after detection by the 
witch-doctor an ordeal is necessary, and the spirit of the ordeal 
sometimes kills the sorcerer. Otherwise he is put to death, 
and his private property is often confiscated (cf. Nassau, 
Fetichism in W. Afr.^ 1904, p, 123 ; Kingsley, W. AJr. Studies'^, 
1901, p. 159 ff. ; Letoumeau, p. 68; Post, A/r. Jur. ii. 66-67). 
Among the Lendu, a fore^ tribe of Uganda, the sorcerer xs 
executed, and his body is thrown into the bush (Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate^ 1902, ii. 654 f.). In E. Cent. Africa, when 
the suspected sorcerer has been discovered before the assembled 
community by the witch-finder, he must drink a poisoned 
cup. If his stomach rejects it, he is acquitted ; if it causes 
his death, this proves him guilty. In some cases he is burned 
alive (Macdonald, Africana^ 1882, i. 43, 206 ff. ; Letoumeau, 
p. 69). In S. Africa, witch-doctors discover sorcerers, who are 
thought to be very numerous and powerful. When discovered, 
they are put to death (Casalis, The Basutos^ p. 229 ; Decle, 
cit. p. 76 ; Maclean, Kafir Laws and Customs, 1838, p. 36 ff.). 

Where the punishment of death is not inflicted, the sorcerer 
may be sold as a slave (some African tribes [Post, Afr, Jur, iL 
66-67]) ; and occasionally a fine is all that is demand^, but this 
is very rare (Bondei natives \,JA1 xxv. 227]). 

Not infrequently the punishment is visited on the relatives 
of the sorcerer and upon his goods. Sometimes all these are 
destroyed (Decle, p. 153 [Matabele] ; Post, Afr, Jur. ii. 66-67, 
149 [Zulus and other African tribes]). In Bali, the parents, 
children, and grandchildren are put to death, and the property 
is confiscated (Crawfurd, Ind, Archip., Edinb. 1820, lii. ISSjL 
In the Babar Archipelago, the sorcerer and aU his adult blood- 
relations are slain, and the children given to the relatives of 
his victim to sell as slaves (Riedel, Be sluik- en kroeshar. Rassen, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 346). Among many W. African tribes, 
while the sorcerer is executed, his family are sold as slaves 
(Post, ii. 67, 164). 

(2) Incest, — While the civilized man’s horror of 
incest is usually confined to cases of marriage or 
sexual relations between parents and children or 
brothers and sisters, among primitive and savage 
peoples the bars to marriage, while generally in- 
clnding these, usually extend much further. 
Where the classificatory system prevails, the 
society is divided into classes, from certain of 
which a man must not choose a wife. Or, again, 
he may not marry within his totem, his clan, his 
village, or even his tribe. Again, marriage may 
be prohibited within the kindred absolutely, or 
within the kindred on the mother’s side, where 
mother-right prevails (generally a totemic prohi- 
bition). In the last case a man might marry his 
wife’s daughter, or his brother’s daughter ; or a 
brother might marry a sister by a different mother, 
since they would he of difierent totems. But, as 
a rule, these unions are also looked upon with 
abhorrence. Thus, while in savage life consan- 
guineous unions are, with certain exceptions, re- 
garded as incestuous, the prohibitions have usually 
a much wider range, and all breaches of exogamous 
law are equally regarded as incestuous. While 
adultery is mainly punished as a private oftence, 
incest is an offence against the whole group, and 
is often considered to bring ill-luck and Divine 
punishment upon the group, who are collectively 
responsible. It is, therefore, punished as a public 
offence. Usually it is looked upon with so much 
horror that it is unheard of ; but, where it does 
occur, death to both offenders is the usual jpunish- 
ment, though lighter punishments are occasionally 


found. With rare exceptions, the prohibition ex- 
tends also to all sexual relations outside marriage 
between persons belonging to exogamous groups. 
(For various theories of the prohibition of mar- 
riage, of exogamy, and of the ii'-rrcr of incest, see 
Westermarck, Marriage^ 1894, p. 310 ff. ; Lang, 
Social Origins, 1903 ; Durkheim, ‘ La Prohib. de 
I’ineeste et ses origines,’ ASoc i. [1898] 64.) 

Some examples of the belief that incest brings 
ill-luck or is obnoxious to the gods may be cited. 
Ruin to the crops, continuous drought, continuous 
rains, are the result of incest, according to the 
Dayaks, the Battas, the Galelareese (who also 
attribute earthquakes and eruptions to the same 
crime), and other tribes (Frazer, 1900, ii. 

212-213 ; Post, ii. 388). They must be atoned for 
usually bv a sacrifice, and the criminals are pun- 
ished. Or, as in Kafir and Aleut belief, the 
offspring of incestuous unions are monsters, the 
Kafirs believing this to be brought about by an 
ancestral spirit (Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, 1857, 
p. 45 ; Petroff, op, cit, p. 155). The Samoans re- 
gard it as a crime abhorred by the gods (Turner, 
p. 92), and the Pasemah believe that those com- 
mitting it are annihOated by the gods (Post, i. 41). 
As in many cases both adultery and nnchastifcy 
are supposed to bring general misfortune, or to 
be abhorrent to the gods, it is possible that with 
such peoples the marriage-laws are believed to 
have been ordained by the deities. 

Among: the Australian tribes, the usual punishment for 
breaches of the exogamous customs was death, occasionally 
cutting: burning-. Aa among the Central Australian tribes, 

the punishment is de-termined by the head-men, who organize 
a party to carry out the sentence (Westermarck, Marr. p. 
299 f.; Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 16, 100, 495; ^ 13Q. 140). The 
Veddi^, often wrongfully accused of practising orother-sister 
unions, abhor incest, and punish it with death (Nevill, in The 
Taprobanian, Bombay, n.d., L 178). The same punishment is 
usually inflicted throughout Melanesia (JAl xviii. 282 ; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, 1889, p. 181). The Kandhs, Gonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes in India also punish incest (marriage within 
the same tribe, gens, etc.) with death (Percival, Land of the 
Veda, 1854, p. 346; Kohler, ZVRW vui. p-SSS] 146X Among 
the Bhils it is punished with banishment (Kohler, %b, x. [1892] 
68). Throughout the Malay Archipelago the death punishment 
was often of a very cruel kind — committing to sea in a leaky 
vessel, drowning, or throwing into a volcano, burying alive, 
killing and eating (Wilken, Gwbve, lix. [1891] 22 ; Frazer, 
ii. 213-214 ; Riedel, dt, pp. 195, 232, 460). Similarly, among 
the American Indians, death was the usual punishment 
(Kohler, ZVRW :xn. [1897} 412-416 ; FfR ii. 466, 659 ; Frazer, 
Totemism, 1887, p. 69). 

Possibly in some of these cases the victims were regarded as 
expiatory sacrifices offered to the gods or spirits. In some 
instances of supposed incest, animal sacrifices are offered, or 
the blood is spnnkled on the ground to avert drought and 
sterility (Frazer, GB2., ii. 212-213 ; Post, ii. 389). The death of 
the criminals or of the animal victims averhs danger and a 
curse from the community. 

As opposed to exogamy, most peoples have 
endogamous rules forbidding marriage outside a 
certain circle, narrower or wider as the case may 
be — the family, clan, caste, tribe, etc. Such a 
marriage is regarded as disgraceful, and in some 
eases as a crime which may he punished in various 
ways. But these rules have a different origin from 
those of exogamy, and result mainly from pride, 
antipathy, or prejudice (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p. 363 ff.; Post, i. 32 ff.), 

(3) Sacrilege. — Of all forms of sacrilege in savage 
life, that which concerns breach of tabu is the most 
general. Tabu is an interdiction upon doing or 
saying some particular thing, an embargo placed 
on some thing or some person or persons, the 
infraction of which is frequently supposed to carry 
its own punishment automatically, preconceptions 
about tabu bringing about the fatal result through 
auto-suggestion. But, as the person who breaks 
the tabu is supposed to spread the danger by a 
species of contagion, and as breach of tabu fre- 
quently brings disaster to the tribe or its land, 
even where the automatic punishment may be 
looked for, he is often punisned by society as a 
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whole, because he has sinned against the gods, or 
has committed a breach of social order involving 
supernatural results. He is put to death, for such 
a dangerous person is safer out of the way.^ Tabu 
need be considered here only in so far as it illus- 
trates the savage view of public crime. Many 
irrational tabus have probably been imposed at 
one time by public opinion for some definite reason 
arising out of experience, real or imaginary. If 
something is conceived to be dangerous for any 
reason, on account of its connexion with spirits 
or gods, then it is wise to avoid it. The avoidance 
constitutes a tabu, and it becomes sacrilege to 
break it. Other tabus, those on food-stufts or 
animals at certain seasons, have been imposed as 
a wise precaution, or in the interests of a class or 
sex. Many others are wilfully imposed by chiefs 
or priests. Generally all taous have a super- 
natural sanction, and the automatic punishment 
is regarded as the working of the Divine anger. 
Tabus are sometimes of a private sort (tabus on 
property), but more often they have a public char- 
acter — protective (as in the cases of food-supply, 
interdiction of places, etc.), political, sexual (as in 
the case of incest), or more purely religious. Tabu 
has to some extent subserved the growth of the 
idea that crime is wrong. Thus, where a tabu is 
placed on private property and the thief is be- 
lieved to sufter automatically for his theft (cf. 
Turner, p. 185 f.), it is obvious that this belief 
would foster the idea that theft is wrong. On the 
other hand, many breaches of tabu, though crime 
in the eyes of the savage, have nothing inherently 
immoral in them. 

Where society imposes a punishment for breach 
of tabu, that punishment is generally death. In 
Polynesia, where the institution was most fully 
developed, every infraction of tabu, or even the 
merest suspicion of it, was visited with death, 
the victim bein^ usually sacrificed to appease the 
gods, since all (flseases and calamities were public 
manifestations of their wrath at breach of tabu 
(Letoumeau, p. 61). But in some other cases it 
is the violation of conspicuous tabus which is 
regarded as sacrilege meriting death. 

Thus, with most savage tribes the fruits Of the harvest 
cannot he partaken of until the firstfruita have been offered 
tio a god or eaten sacramentally by selected individuals — chief 
or priest— -or by all the people. In many cases to eat them 
before this solemn ceremony would be visited vpith Divine 
anger — ^madness (Fiji {JAI xiv. 27]), or death (Tahiti [Elds, 
op. cit. L 350]). But, even where death is thus held to follow 
automatically the act of sacrilege, detection carries with it a 
public punishment, as among the Zulus (death or confiscation 
of all the man’s cattle [!^azer, ii. 326]) and Polynesians 
(Moerenhout, Voy. aux lies du Grand Oc6an^ Paris, 1837, i. 
631). An analogous crime is that of boiling milk among the 
pastoral Masai. This is believed to cause cows to go dry, and 
is punished as an insult to the sacred cattle, with death or 
a very heavy fine (Johnston, Kilima-njaro Expedition, 1886, 
p. 425). 

A more obvious form of sacrilege is the viewing of various 
sacra by those to whom they are interdicted, e.g. women and 
children ; or the communication of initiation secrets to the 
uninitiated ; or intrusion upon sacred mysteries — those of men 
by women, those of women by men. Among the Australians, 
no woman may look upon the sacred mysteries of the men on 
pain of death, and the tundun, or bull-roarer, must never he 
shown to a woman or child. If it is, the woman and the man 
who shows it (and sometimes his mother and sisters) are put to 
death. Death is also the punishment to women who look 
upon the sacred totemic drawings, or (among the Arunta) 
intrude upon the place where the sacred objects are kept. 
Generally the danger of revealing these things is told to boys 
at initiation (see JAI ii. 271, xiii. 448, xxv. 311 ; Howitt and 
Pison, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 1880, p. 268 ; Spencer-Gillen®*, 
pp. 11, 132, b 500 ; also above, vol. ii. p. 889). The same is true 
of the natives of the Papuan Gulf (JAI xxxii. 425). Among the 
Indians of Brazil, women are warned off the mysteries by the 
playing of the jurupari pipes, the mere chance sight of which 
is punished with death (Wallace, Amazon, 1896, p. 349). Death 
is also the penalty for infringing the initiation rules among the 
Torres Straits tribes (Had don, JAI xlx. 336). The initiation 
rites of girls are also tabu to men in most districts, generally 
under pam of death, inflicted by the women (Reade, Savage 
Africa, 1863, p. 246 ; Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 297). 
Intruders on the mysteries of the Porro fraternity in the Timui 


district of W. Africa are put to death or sold as slaves, and this 
is generally true of all savage ‘mysteries’ practised by men ; 
while, as in some African mysteries, any infraction of oaths and 
covenants by their members is believed to be punished by the 
god (R4viIIe, Rel. des peupUs non civilises. Pans, 1883, i. 110 ; 
CP, p. 317). Similarly, as in the case of the female Njembe 
society in W. Africa, the mysteries of women must not be 
looked on by men under pain of death (Nassau, op. dt. p. 261 ; 
CF, p. SIS). In some cases, religious rites as well as sacred 
places are tabu to women, as in the Marquesas Islands, where a 
woman is put to death if she touches the sacred ground where 
festivals are held (Melville, Marquesas Islands, 1846, p. 100). 

Examples of the dangerous results of tabu-breaking by the 
automatic working of suggestion, even in cases where the 
breach has been unconscious, and has been made known to the 
breaker sometimes only after a long lapse of time, will be found 
in Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1898, pp. xxvi, xxix ; Old 
New Zealand, by a Pakeha Maori, London, 1863, p. 96 ; «/ AI 
ix. 458. Suggestion also produces similar automatic ^ results 
where magic, ghostly warnings, etc., are believed in, and 
where a man thinks that he is a victim of these (see Erskine, 
W. Pacific, 1853, p. 169 ; Howitt and Fison, op. dt. passim ; 
Thomson, Savage Island, 1902, p. 98). 

It should be observed that, where there are definite laws 
against the marriage of certain persons, the breach of which 
would be incest, these persons are generally tabu and must 
not speak to each other. Similarly, as a precaution against 
adultery, men’s wives are tabu to other men, who must not 
even speak to or touch them (cf. Bastian, Loango-Kuste, Jena, 
1874-76, i. 168, 244). 

ii. Private Crimes. — Among private crimes, 
those of murder, adultery, unchastity, and theft 
may be examined here in detail. Some of these, 
e.ff. adultery and unchastity, tend to become public 
crimes, since they are sometimes believed to pro- 
duce evil results upon the whole tribe or upon its 
land — a visitation by the offended spirits. 

(1) Murder. — Tylor has pointed out that ‘no 
known tribe, however low and ferocious, has ever 
admitted that men may kill one another indis- 
criminately’ (CP xxi. 714). This statement is 
supported by the express ideas of the horror of 
murder entertained by many even of the lowest 
savages. In many tribes, murders are extremely 
rare, and are felt to be wrong. But generally the 
feeling of abhorrence is restricted, and it is con- 
sidered a harmless or even praiseworthy action to 
kill outside the limits of the clan or tribe. But the 
limits of the restriction vary considerably among 
different peoples. Blood-revenge for murder is a 
duty or a custom insisted upon by public opinion 
in most savage societies, and often legally per- 
mitted, while it is probably a survival of the time 
when no supreme authority existed for the execu- 
tion of justice. Though in many cases the relatives 
of the murderer or any members of his clan or 
tribe are slain in revenge, because of savage man’s 
idea of human solidarity and of the collective guilt 
of the murderer’s family, clan, tribe, or more speci- 
fically because of the working of the lex talionis 
(son for son, daughter for daughter, etc.), and, 
though the custom often gives rise to tribal wars, 
yet the evidence shows that the revenge is directed 
in the first place most frequently upon the mur- 
derer himself. Often his death satisfies the desire 
for vengeance, and it is only where it has been 
found impossible to lay hands on him that the 
vengeance falls on another. In the insistence upon 
blood-revenge as a sacred and moral duty, which it 
is disgraceful and irreligious to avoid (sometimes 
because the dead man’s ghost finds no rest till the 
vengeance falls), and in its falling first upon the 
murderer, we see exemplified the general savage 
view of justice.^ Where a local tribunal exists, it 
may arrange the blood-feud and set the machinery 
in motion, or it may go further and, after hearing 
the respective sides, give judgment in favour of the 
avenger, and appoint execution to be done, some- 
times by him ; or it may try to arrange a compen- 
sation. But only where it is strong enough will its 
decisions be enforced or its suggestions be heeded. 
This action of the local tribunal may be regarded 
in the light of a compromise, where the custom of 

1 Other occasional causes of a Wood-feud are wounding, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and kidnapping (cf. Post, i. 239). 
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blood-feud continues after the rise of such tribunals. 
It is thus a step towards justice being done in the 
case of private wrongs. The progress to true 
justice is further seen where the central authority 
steps in to forbid revenge, to decide guilt, and to 
award punishment. Frequently the practice of ! 
compensation, the wergeld, takes the place of the 
blood-feud or is even obligatory, the relatives being 
satisfied with the payment of a heavy fine, fixed 
according to rank, sex, age, etc. (cf. Post, i. 249 ff. ). 
Where the acceptance of compensation was seen to 
lessen the protracted hostilities in the case of the 
blood-feud, it would be fostered by custom and 
authority ; and in many cases, though not all, its 
existence may be traced to the intervention of the 
central authority, the elders of the tribe, or the 
chief (see Blood-Feud). 

It should be noted that, though there are marked 
exceptions to the rule, infanticide is very wide- 
spread and meets with little or no disapproval, 
while the killing of the sick and aged, not out of 
wantonness but for certain definite reasons, is not 
uncommon in many parts of the world. Similarly, 
though by no means generally, it is often the case 
that a master has the right to kill his slave (Po.st, 
i. 373). In a few cases infanticide is punished with 
death or in some other way, or is regarded as 
wrong and liable to bring misfortune ; and, where 
the killing of aged parents for the specific reasons 
referred to is not customary, parricide, when it 
does occur, is regarded with abhorrence, and is at 
once punished (cf. Westermarck, i. 402 ff., 386; 
Steinmetz, op. cit. ii. 153 ff.). 

Where blood-revenge does not exist, as well as 
in many cases where it does, the murderer is pun- 
ished by the community, or by some special 
authority, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish, from the statements made, between true 
blood-revenge and the administration of justice. 
In most cases the punishment is death. 

Among the Fuegians, the murderer is placed under a ban, 
and perishes of hunger, or death is inflicted by his fellows 
(Hyades-Deniker, Mission scient. du Cap Mom, viii. 374, 248). 
Among some Australian tribes, as has been seen, the council of 
elders arranges the avenging party in cases of murder by sorcery. 
But, as among the tribes of N. W. Central Queensland, the camp 
or a council of the camp punishes the murderer (Roth, JSthnoL 
Studios among the N. W.C. Queensland Abor., 1897, pp, 139, 141). 
With some tribes a ceremony of spear-throwing at an offender 
appears to take the place of the blood-feud proper (Wester- 
marck, L 171). The Eskimos and Aleuts occasionally make 
common cause against a murderer and put him to death (Nan- 
sen, op. ext. p. 162 ; cf. Petroff, op. cit. p. 162). With many N. 
American Indian tribes the murderer had to appear before the 
chiefs for trial, but he was often handed over to the relatives of 
his victim for punishment (Cooper, Mishmee Hills, 1873, p. 238 ; 
Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, 1851, p. 330 ; School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851-60, i. 277 ; Adair, Hist, of 
Amer. Ind., 1775, p. 150). Many African tribes also inflict 
capital punishment on the murderer, the chief frequently de- 
ciding his guilt and enforcing the sentence (Westermarck, L 189 ; 
Letoumeau, pp. 80, 83-84 ; Johnston, op. cit. ii- 882 [murderer 
executed by warriors among the Mutei]), or, as among the 
Mpongwe, the community burn or drown him (Burton, Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land, i. 105). Capital punishment for murder 
is also found in Polynesia and New Guinea (Turner, Samoa, pp. 
178, 296, 334 ; Thomson, JAI xxxi. 143 ; Chalmers, Pioneering 
in N.G.j 1887, p. 179). In other cases, banishment, usually fol- 
lowed by death, is found, or, as among the Omahas, a species of 
boycotting and penitential expiation in the case of a murderer 
whose life has been spared (Dorsey, in S RBHW, 1884, p. 369). 
Or, in some instances, as in the commutation of blood-revenge, 
a fine is all that is insisted on for murder (Shooter, Kafirs of 
Natal, p. 103; Casalis, op. dt. p, 228; Griffith, JRASBe vi. 
[1837] 332 [Mishmis, offender cut to pieces if fine is not paid] ; 
Johnston, op. cit. ii. 882 [Kamasias, confiscation of goods of 
murderer and his relatives]). This fine is not seldom a real 
commutation of blood-revenge, and the composition is often 
recommended or expressly insisted on by the central authority. 
If it is not paid, the murderer is generally put to death (cf. 
Letoumeau, pp. 72, 80, 89, 95 ; Elphmstone, Kingdom of CaubuZ, 
1839, ii. 105 ; Von Martins, Beit, zur Ethnog. Amer., Leipzig, 
1867, i, 130). 

The vengeance of the society upon the murderer 
is in part due to the belief that he is a source of 
danger to the group. He is infected with the mi- 
cleanness of death, or is surrounded by spirits, 


especially that of his victim, who will afflict not 
only him hut others. Hence he is tabu, and, if he 
is not put to death, he must undergo ceremonies of 
purification, or be isolated from liis fellows, as in 
the case of tlie Omahas (see above, and cf, Kohler, 
ZVRW xii. [1897] 4u8 ; Frazer, i. 331 ff.). 

These ceremonies, or the period of isolation, are 
then a species of punishment. 

In some cases it is expressly said that murder is 
punished because it is hated by a Divine being, or 
is a breach of his law. This is the case among the 
Omahas (Dorsey, loc. cit.), while in other instances 
murderers are believed to be punished after death 
(Australians by Baiame [Parker, op. cit. p. 79], 
Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161-2], Mela- 
nesians [Codrington, p. 273 ff.]. New Hebrides 
[Turner, Samoa, p. 326], Awemha [Sheane, JAI, 
xxxvi. 150 ff.], American Ind, [above, vol. ii. p. 685^]). 

{2) Adultery . — Since in all savage societies the wife 
is regarded as the property of her husband, adultery 
is generally a serious crime. Before betrothal or 
marriage the woman may dispose of herself as she 
chooses, though here the father or guardian has 
sometimes the right of controlling her action, but 
after marriage her husband has entire right over 
her. Adultery is therefore regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the husband’s proprietary right, and is 
frequently” a serious form of theft. Add to this 
the working of jealousy, and it is easy to under- 
stand why to the savage mind adultery is so serious 
an offence and often a capital crime. In many 
instances, even where there is a regular tribunal, 
the husband and those whose duty it is to help 
him have the right of dealing as he pleases with 
the culprits, es^cially if he catches them in Jlag- 
rante delicto. The local tribunal and, in any case, 
custom and opinion justify his action, and often, 
indeed, expect him to avenge himself. He may, 
however, in such a case be liable to hostilities from 
the relatives of the wife or her paramour ; and in 
a few cases, where the established tribunal is 
jealous of all such personal action, he may be 
punished by it, especially when he has put the 
woman to death instead of inflicting a lighter 
punishment. Or he may appeal to the tribunal, 
with confidence that due punishment will be visited 
upon the offenders, the execution of this punish- 
ment being occasionally allotted to him. 

The punishment of death not only for adultery but, in soma 
cases, for indiscret'ons or even for touching^ a wife, especi- 

ally the w.ie of a criief (15:1--. i.n, op. cit. i. 244; Post, iL 358; 
MacLennan, Studies in Anc. Hist., 2nd ser., 1896, p. 412), is 
visited upon the offending wife or the paramour or both, either 
by the husband or by a legal tribunal, among a large number of 
peoples (see Adultery [Primitive and Savage] ; Westermarck, 
1 . 290 ; Post, ii. 362, 371) ; and in some cases adultery is the only 
crime which is capitally punished (Mishmis [J RASBe vi. [1837] 
332]). Occasionally the punishment is meted out to the wife 
only after repeated offences (Macdonald, Afncana, i. 140). In 
other cases the seducer has to suffer slaverj% mutilation, 
emasculation, beating, or some other bodily indignity ; he must 
submit to his wife's being outraged ; or he must pay compensa- 
tion, usually equal to the value of the woman, to the injured 
husband (Post, ii. 366-9, 373 ; Letoumeau, pp. 20, 43, 65-66, 78, 
83, 95). Similarly, where the unfaithful wife is not put to death, 
she is mutilated, disfigured, beaten and ill-treated, enslaved, 
repudiated, divorced, or prostituted (Post, ii. 364-6 ; Letour- 
neau, pp. 37, 65, 66). In a few exceptional cases the wife is not 
punished (Westermarck, Marr. p. 122 ; Post, ii. 370). These 
various punishments are usually inflicted by the husband, but 
occasionally by a tribunal or by the chief. Adultery is occa- 
sionally the cause of a blood-feud or of a species of blood-revenge 
(du Chaillu, Equal. Africa, 1861, p. 51 ; Letoumeau, p. 96). 

The punishment of adultery is sometimes in proportion to 
the rank of the offenders or of the husband ; or, where a system 
of fines is m use, the fine is similarly proportioned (Post, Afr. 
Jur. ii- 82-83; Letoumeau, mp. 65-68; Johnston, op. cit. ii. 
590, 689 ; Ellis, Eioe-speaking Peoples, 1890, p. 202). Generallj^ 
too, adultery with a chief wife is more severely punished than 
with a lesser wife or concubine (see Ooncubinage). 

As a general rule, in savage societies the wife 
can obtain no redress for the husband’s sidultery ; 
but there are occasionally exceptions to this even 
I at low levels {e.g. with some Australian tribes), and 
I the husband is punished more or less severely, ot 
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Ms adultery (or even bringing a second wife or 
concubine to the house) is a ground for the wife’s 
divorcing him (see Adultery [Primitive and 
Savage], § 6 ; Westermarck, ii. 432 ; Post, Afr. 
Jur. i. 465, ii. 72). 

There is a certain amount of evidence that 
among savage tribes adultery is regarded as a 
grave moral ofience, which may bring general 
calamity, or must be expiated, or Avhich is offen- 
sive to the gods, or Avill be punished in the next 
world (see art. Adultery, § 8 ; Crawley, op. cit. p. 
143 f. ; Mason, JRASBe xxxvii. [1868] pt. 2, 147 n. 
[Karens]; Westermarck, ii. 675; Perham, JBAS 
Straits ^branch, no. 8, p. 150 [Sea Dayaksj; Man, 
J AI xii. 157 [Andaman Islanders]; Sheane, t/A/ 
XXX vi. 150 ff. [Awemba] ; Codrington, Melanesians, 
p. 273 ff. ; Jones, Ojebway Ind., 1861, p. 104). 

(3) Unchastity. — Unchastity before marriage is 
variously regarded among savage peoples. In some 
instances a girl is allowed the utmost licence, but 
in many quarters unchastity is reprobated more or 
less severely. The difference in attitude doubtless 
involves diSering moral conceptions, but there can 
be little doubt that much is due to the question of 
the girl’s position. If she has been betrothed in 
early years to a prospective husband, she is ex- 
pected to remain chaste, or she may be repudiated. 
Or, again, unchastity is held to lower her value in 
her father’s or guardian’s opinion, because a smaller 
bride-price will be obtainable for her. But, as the 
severity of the punishments shows, unchastity is 
frequently regarded as a moral offence even among 
some very low tribes (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p- 61 ff.), and it is sometimes thought to be offen- 
sive to the higher powers, or to bring misfortune on 
the tribe or the crops. Hence it must be expiated 
in one way or another, as well as punished (St. 
John, Forests of Far Bast, 1863, i. 63, 69 [Dayaks] ; 
Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2 [1868], 147 [Karens]; 
Frazer, GB^ ii. 212 [Battas] ; Bastian, Indonesien, 
Berlin, 1884-99, i. 144 [Ceram] ; Beclus, PHm. Folk, 
London, 1891, p. 52; Post, Afr. Jur. i. 460; 
Westermarck, Marr. p. 61 [Loango] ; Casalis, 
Basutos, p. 267). 


The pTinishments are varioue, and may be inflicted by the 
house-father, the tribunal, or the chief. Sometimes both 
seducer and seduced are put to death (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 70 
[Marea, Beni-Amer] ; Cunningham, Ugaruia, 1905, p. 290 
fBaziba] ; Johnston, op. cit. ii. 747 [KavirondoJ ; Dawson, Aust, 
Abor., Melbourne, 1881, p. 23 DV. Victoria] ; Post, ii. 376 [Nias]). 
In other cases the girl is put to death (Post, ii. 876 [some 
gorrote tribes]), or she is banished or enslaved (Westermarck, 
Marr. p. 66 ff,; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 72; Cunningham, op. cit. 
p. 102 [Bakoki] ; Chanler, Through JungU and Desert. 1896, 
p, 317 [Rendile of E. Africa] ; Post, ii. 380 [some Malay tribes]), 
or she is scourged (Post, Afr, Jur. ii. 71-72), or has to pay a fine 
to the chief (Post, ii. 380). In some of these cases the seducer 
shares the punishment, but generally he has to pay corn- 
pension or a fine, usually equivalent to the value of the girl 
^er bride-price or blood-price), and sometimes much heavier 
(Post, n. 376-6 ; Westermarck, ii. 425-6, 436). In some instances 
he must also marry tha girl, and often, if the fine is not forth- 
coming, be 18 enslaved. Seduction may at one time have been 
a common cause of a blood-feud, later compensated for by fine, 
but occasionally it still leads to a feud (Post, Afr. Jur. i. 81). 


(4) -Proprietary rights are recognized by 

all savage tribes, most of whom cond&mn or abhor 
theft, while all of them punish it one way or 
another. The thief is frequentljf punished by the 
owner of the stolen property (more especially when 
he is taken red-handea) ; and in such cases the 
latter may even have the right to kill him or en- 
slave him. Or he may force him to restore the 
stolen goods or their value, and sometimes two, 
three, or more times their value, or may subject 
his belongings to pillage. Here, generally, custom 
has a^anged a system^ of regulated composition. 
In c^her cases the thief is punished by the tribunal, 
or the chief, with death, enslavement, banishment, 
mutilation, or beating ; or he is forced to pay a 
fine, or to restore the goods or their value. In j 
general, the higher the value of the goods stolen, I 


the heavier the punishment. Stealing such things 
as any tribe sets much store by — cattle, products 
of the field, weapons, and the like — is usually 
severely punished. Sometimes the punishment 
depends upon the place from which the theft is 
made (field, garden, or house), the time at which 
it occurs (night or day), or whether the thief is 
taken in the act, and also upon the social position 
of the person robbed or of the thief. Usually, too, 
the punishment increases when acts of theft are 
repeated, a notorious thief being usually put to 
death. Where a system of fines exists, there is 
generally found a regular scale of values for differ- 
ent things. And, when a fine or composition is not 
paid, the thief is often killed, enslaved, or pun- 
ished in some other way. But, before undergoing 
punishment, the prisoner’s guilt or innocence may 
be attested by oath or ordeal. In many cases 
property is protected by tabus involving the tMef 
m an automatic punishment or in the results of a 
curse. Or, again, when a thief cannot be found, 
resort is often had to cursing Mm, a god being 
invoked to punish him (see Westermarck, ii. 63 ff,). 
In some instances^ the gods are said to abhor 
and punish theft either in this world or the next 
(Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161]; some 
Polynesian and Melanesian tribes [Turner, Samoa, 
pp. 301, 326 ; Codrington, op. cit. p. 274 ; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, p. 208] ; some American Indian 
tribes [above, vol. li. p. 685*^ ; Bossu, Trav. through 
Louisiana, 1771, i, 256]; Dayaks [Brooke, Ten 
Years in Sarawak, 1866, i. 55 ; Perham, op. cU. 
p. 149]). 

“ killed when taken in the act, by the Fuemans 
(Kinj^ and Fitzroy, Voyages, 1839, ii. 180), peoples of the Malay 
Archipelago (Westermarck, ii 8), Maoris (Moerenhout, op. cit. 
u. 181), some African tribes (Westermarck, i. 289, ii. 13 ; John- 
j ; or he is enslaved (Post, 

to. u. 93). Among peoples with whom capital punishment for 
various kinds of theft exists are some Australian tribes (Letour- 
neau, p. 28) ; tribes of the Malay Archipelago (Javanese, Alfura, 
^taks, Ac^ese, etc. [Post, ii. 434 ; Westermarck, ii. 8]) : the 
21) ; American Indian tribes (Post, ii. 434 ; 

P* ^^.2*'. Harmon, Voyages, Andover, 
1820, P- 348 ; yon Martins, op. cit. i. 88) ; Polynesian and Melan- 
(V^stermarck, li. 9 ; Post, Anfdnge des Staats- und 
Mechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 224; Letourneau, p. 64£,); 
African tribes (Letourneau, pp. 64, 67 ; Westermarck, ii. 12 ; 
Post, y- 88 f.). Enslaving or banishment (especially in cases of 
repeated theft) is the punishment among the Fantis, Yolofs 
Diagara, and other African tribes (Post, u. 87 ; Letourneau, p. 
04:), the Karens (habitual thieves [Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2, 146]). 
tnbea of the Malay Archipelago (Westermarck, ii. 8), Maoris 
O’ost, A^ange, p. 224), some Amer. Ind. tribes (NR ii. 658 : 
Dodge, Our Wtld Indians, Hartford, 1882, pp. 64, 79 : Dali. 
Alaska, 1870, p. 382), Mongols (Post, op. dt. p. 224). Mutila- 
feons of vanous kinds as an application of the lecc talionU 
(cutting off fingers, hands, arms, feet, or legs, plucking out the 
eyes, or even cutting off nose or ears, and castration) are found 
among several African tribes (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 81, 88, 90-92 ; 
Westermarck, u. 12), peoples of the Malay Archipelago (Wester- 
p. 223; Riedel, op. ctt. p. 232), 
^us (Batchelor, Atnu and their Folklore, 1901, p. 286). variouS 
Mongol tribes (Post, op. dt. 228), Kamchadales, some Amer. 

tribes ^etourneau. p. 19; Post, op. dt. p. 223), and in Fill 
OYilli^a, p. ^). Beating or flogging occurs among the 
Br^Uiau Indians (Post, op. dt. p. 222), Kalmuks (ib. p. 222). 
and some African tribes (Post, AJr. Jur. ii. 88, 91 f.). 

Probably the earliest form of revenge for theft, apart from 
death, wm retohatiqn in kind. The victim of the theft would 
eitoer pillage the thief or seek to recover his property. Acts of 
Triage »re found sporadically sanctioned by public opinion 
(Maoris [^is, in. 126] ; in Malaysia [Letourneau, p. 76]) ; but, 
where these occur, they may be in default of restitution! 
Som^iiB^^ simple restitotion of goods suffices, but more fre- 
quently this accompanies another punishment or the enforcing 
of * twofold or manifold restitution (Indians of Brazil [Von 
Ma^us, 1 . ; ^er. Ind. tribes— Wyandots twofold [I RBBW, 
1^1, p. 66] ; Mayas [NR ii. 658] ; Kirghiz ninefold [Georei 
Rtissm, 1780-83, iii. 387] ; Malay Archipelago twofold or more! 
sometimes a fine [Westermarck, ii. 8 ; Post, Anfange, p. 218] ; 
Afn^n tribes, twice to ten times the value [Westermarck. il. 

12 ; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 84, 86J). Sometimes confiscation of a 
tnicf 8 whole property occurs (Cunningham, IJfganda. p. 304 * 
Johnston, ii. ^2 ; Post, ii. 439). Such forms of compensation 
may be regarded in the light of a fine, greater or less, accord- 
mg to the magnitude of the theft, or the general feeling with 
regard to its wickedness. Sometimes also severe punishments 
-^eath, mutilation, etc,— may be expiated by a fine. Among 
^stralian tribes a not uncommon method is that the thief u 
challenged to smgle combat by his victim. 
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An especially vile form of theft, always severely 
punished when it occurred, and peihaps to be re- 
gal ded as a form of sacrilege, is that of stealing 
offerings, etc., from a grave (Westermarck, in 
518-9). 

7. At those festivals which mark the beginning 
of a new year or the offering of firstfruits among 
savages, and which are usually accompanied by 
ceremonial confession of wrongdoing and by ritual 
purifications and riddance of the contagion of 
wrong, very frequently there is considerable licence, 
and such crimes as may be then committed are not 
afterwards punished.^ At such festivals there is 
great excitement, with much drinking, dancing, 
etc. Crimes would then be readily committed, 
but had not^ to be accounted for, because they 
occurred during a sacred season, while their con- 
tagion had already prospectively been got rid of, 
or \you]d^ shortly be got rid of, by the ceremonial 
purifications usual at such periods. 

Among most savage tribes the right of asylum 
or sanctuary for the criminal is cleariy recognized, 
the sanctua^ being generally a place sacred to 
gods or spirits, or the abode of sacred persons 
(priest or chief), in which it would be dangerous 
for the avenger or the executioner of justice to 
shed the blood even of a criminal (see art. Asylum : 
Post, ii. 252 Jff.). 

S UM M A r^Y.— The execution of justice among 
savage tribes is, on the whole, an extremely rough 
and ready process. Where the practice of private 
revenge is common, it militates against the inde- 
pendent and impartial weighing of the evidence 
by a disinterested tribunal. And, even where 
there exists a recognized tribunal, it generally 
lacks the most elementary requirements for the 
discovery of truth as found in a civilized court of 
justice. Impartiality is seldom found, the weigh- 
mg of evidence and the reliance upon it alone being 
practically unknown ; the common resort to ordeals 
IS an extremely defective method of arriving at the 
truth ; in many cases not only does the guilty 
escape, but, where he is punished, the innocent 
often share his punishment. Punishments, too, 
are often extremely severe. On the other hand, 
the evidence ^ seems to show that there is a general 
hatred of crime among savages, and that it is 
probably of comparatively rare occurrence among 
many tribes. 

Litbratum. — E. Dnrkheixn, * Deux lois de revolution p^nale,* 
ASoc. vol. iv., Paris, 1901, De la Division du travail social^ do- 
1893; L. T. Hobhouse, Morals in Dvolution^ London, 1906, 
vol. i. ch. 3 ; C. Letoumeau, L*Dvolvtion juridigtte dans les 
diverses r^s Paris, 1891; M. Mauss, ^La Religion 

et les orig^ues du droit p4nal,' iJER, vols. xxxiv. xxxv., Paris, 
1896-7 ; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnol. JuTisprtidenz. 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-6, Afrihan. Jurisprud^nz, do., 
1887 ; S. R. Steinmeta:, Ethnol. Studien zur ersten Bntwich- 
lung der Strafe, Leyden and Leipzig, 1894 ; E. Westermarck, 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, London, 1900-^ ; 
ZVDW, Stuttgart, 1878 fl. See also the other authorities cited 
in the article. J. A. MACCULLOC®. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Assyro- 
Bab^onian). — These are revealed to us mainly by 
the Bab. codes of laws, of which three have been 
found — the first and the last, fragments only ; the 
second — that of gammurabi — nearly complete. 

I. The first (the earliest known) are the Sumerian 
laws, of which examples occur in the 7th tablet of 
the iJlutindbi-^ (‘punctually’) series. This work 
contains specimen-prases for students of Sumero- 
Akkadian, the laws being among the legal and 
other phrases which the student had to learn. 
Though the tablet dates from the time of Ashur- 
banipal (c. 650 B.C.), there is no doubt as to the 
period during which these laws and their penalties 
were in force ; their reproduction in the contract- 
tablets of the time of the dynasty to which gam- 
murahi belonged indicates that the code of which 
they formed part originated previous to c. 2000 B.c. 
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The language in which they are written ^Sumerian} 
shows that they were drawn up duriii^ 
erian period, and they may, therefore,^ date from 
3oU0 B.C., or even earlier. The crimes or nilsde- 
meanours referred to therein are not serious, and 
belong rather to the class of offences against morals 
than to really criminal acts. XeverthSess, thev are 
exceedingly interesting, and are of cor.;>:uefrin:e 
importance in^that they contain the earliest 01 di- 
nances in existence concerning punishment for 
wrongdoing : 

‘If a son say to his father, “Thou art not my father,” they 
maj shave him, put him in fetters, and sel! him for silver.' 

‘ If a son say to his mother, “Thou art not mv 
may shave his forehead, lead him round the c.Z'\ a.'iu _r v- V**' 
forth from the house.* 

‘ If a wife hate her husband, and say to him, “Thou art not 
my husband,” they may throw her into the river.* 

‘ If a husband say to his wife, “ Thou art not my wife,” he 
shall pay her half a mana of silver.’ 

‘ If a man hire a slave, and he dies, is lost, runs away, gets 
locked up, falls ill, he shall pay as his hire every day half a 
measure of grain.* 

Though the above laws refer only to adopted 
sons, the respect for foster-parents which the 

g unishments for denial of them imply shows 
ow strong the feeling of the Sumerians was in 
this matter. The adopted son might be sold as 
a slave, and it may be supposed that a real son 
would have been treated with even greater severity. 
The denial of a foster-mother brought upon the 
culprit all the disadvantages of slavery, as is im- 
plied by the shaving of his forehead. His being 
taken round in the city was probably for the pur- 
pose^ of making his misdemeanour known; and 
driving him forth from the house implied his being 
either left in utter destitution, or relegated to the 
position of a slave. 

Inequality in the status of the husband and the 
wife is implied by the differing punishments for 
the same or similar offences. Divorcing a husband 
was punishable with death, but the divorcing of a 
wife only incurred the fine of half a mana of silver. 
There is no donbt that women had fewer rights 
than men in ancient Babylonia, but it must be 
admitted that they are not altogether their equals 
even now. 

The last law of the five shows the respect paid 
to property. The penalties inflicted are rather hard 
upon the hirer, who is responsible for a slave whom 
he has hired, even if a misfortune befalling him is 
not due in any way to the fault of the hirer. Per- 
haps it was necessary — the Sumerians may have 
been (criminally) careless of other people’s property 
delivered into their hands ; in any case, if the hirer 
thought the conditions too severe, he could easily 
stipulate, on hiring, that he should not be visited 
with the full rigours of the law in the case of an 
accident happening. 

2 . The next laws in chronological order with 
which we come into contact are those drawn up 
by the great Babylonian legislator, gammnrabi, 
whose code is now preserved in the Louvre at 
Paris. Here we have a list of crimes and punish- 
ments far more complete than any which the 
ancient nations of the East preceding the Jews 
have ever handed down. 

How far these laws were regarded as binding is 
doubtful — ^the conditions of life probably changed 
from time to time; and it is unlikely that the 
s€ime ideas regarding penalties and punishments 
for breaches of the law prevailed in Assyria as in 
Babylonia, notwithstanding that the Assyrians 
studied those old Bab. laws. Perhaps the tablets 
of the Ulutindbi-Su series, like maiyr another 
ancient composition, and the laws of igfammurabi 
himself, were kept in the libraries at Nineveh, 
simply because they were ancient and venerable 
works, useful to the law-student. Upon this point, 
however, we shall be better able to judge later on. 
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In considering such a matter as that of crimes 
and punishments, it will probably be admitted that 
the Babylonian mind was not trained in so severe 
a school as that of the Homan or the modem legist. 
Moreover, the difference in the manners and cus- 
toms of the East and the West, to say nothing of 
the question of period, must be taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, many offences against morality 
and decency were probably not thought worthy of 
;;r.n:'h’nent by the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
v- i t ;hey may have been regarded as most repre- 
hensible. Bigamy was not a punishable offence, 
and the game-laws were probably merely rudi- 
mentary. Bribery was not punishable, except when 
it was intended thereby to pervert the ends of 
justice. 

Nothing is said, moreover, concerning bestiality, 
blasphemy, breach of ritual, drunkenness (except, 
perhaps, in the case of priestesses and devotees), 
lying ( though we know, from certain texts — see 
CoNSCiEN’CE [Bab.], above, p. 33 — that this was a 
thing unpieasing to the deity), malice, prophesying 
falsely, the desecration of holy days, speaidng 
evil of rulers majesU), uncleanness, usury, 

and many other things which are not only regarded 
as crimes or misdemeanours among the European 
nations, but also appear as such with the ancient 
Hebrews. Idolatry, magic, sorcery, intei course 
with demons and spirits, and prostitution were 
naturally not counted as crimes ; though blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, and similar offences against the 
gods were probably severely punished — certainly 
the latter (sacrilege). Whether blasphemy was a 
crime or not probably depended upon the place 
and the deity, for none would speak slightingly 
of a deity in the place where he was worshipped, 
except a fanatic.^ It is to be noted, however, that 
nothing certain can be stated with regard to many 
acts which modem Europeans would consider as 
crimes in law, for the simple reason that we have 
only one code in any sense complete, namely, that 
of gammurabi (c. 2000 B.O.), and even that has gaps. 

The death penalty. — In the Code of Hammurabi, 
as is fitting, respect for what is just holds the first 
place, and the penalty for false accusation of killing 
is death (§ 1). In the case of a (false) accusation of 
sorcery, the accused person had to dive into the 
river, and, if the river refused to drown him, the 
accuser suffered the penalty of death, and the 
accused took the house of his dead defamer. 
Death, in fact, was the penalty of any false accu- 
sation in which a life was involved. In all other 
cases, a false witness bore the cost of the action 
(§§ 2-4) 

Next to the safety and integrity of the person, 
that of the property of a man was held to be the 
most sacred. Theft was not generally punished 
with death, unless the property stolen belonged to 
a temple or to the palace (of the king), in which 
case the receiver suffered the same punishment 
{§ 6). In later times, the penalty for sacrilegious 
theft (with the damage inflicted upon the images of 
deities by stripping them) seems to have been death 
by Are (Finches, The OT in the Light, etc.^ p. 561). 

Strange, however, is the severity of the law (§ 7) 
ordainmg death for buying the property of a 
man, either from Ms own hands or from those of 
his slave, 'Nvithout witnesses or contracts ; or for 
receiving such property on deposit. Probably 
possession of a man^s property without justifying 
documents suggested receiving it on false pre- 

1 In all probability the word sillatu, when applied to some- 
thing spoken against a deity, corresponded with « blasphemy/ 
as we understand it. The followers of Samal-§um-ukin (Saos- 
duchinos), Ashurbanipal’s brother, who uttered sillatu against 
the god ASSur, were put to death after their lips (var. tongues) 
had been torn away (A§sur-bani-§.pli, cyl. A, col. iv. 66 flf.). In 
another passage, referring to chiefs of Gambulu, the culprits 
were flayed after the tearing out of their tongues (Q Smith, | 
Assurhanipal, London, 1871, pp. 137, 74 ff.). I 


fences, which the laws of the Babylonians evi- 
dently wished to discourage, the more especially 
as it presupposed the neglect of those legal forms 
to 'which the people seem to have paid special 
attention. 

Though theft did not entail the death-penalty, 
the neglect or failure to pay fines and make resti- 
tution transformed it into a capital ofience (§ 8). 
There were probably two reasons for this — the 
sacredness of property-rights, and respect for the 
law. Theft, with the sale of the stolen object, was 
even more severely punished, as the penalty was 
not only death, but the restitution of the property, 
in addition, to both parties (the owner, and the 
person to whom the property had been sold), the 
purchase-money being returned in full (§ 9). It 
seems not improbable that a purchaser of property 
sometimes found himself in serious difficulty, for, 
if he could not produce the seller or witnesses, he 
was regarded as a thief, and was executed accord- 
ingly (§ 10). This law naturally presupposes that 
he had no documentary evidence of the purchase. 
A claimant of lost property had likewise to be 
careful, as absence of witnesses was regarded as 
proving him to be a rogue ; and the penalty in that 
case, again, was death, because he had falsely 
accused the person claimed from (§ 11). 

Housebreaking, too, entailed the death-penalty, 
probably because theft was regarded as being in 
contemplation, though the damage to the house was 
naturally taken into consideration. The house- 
breaker was killed and biiiied in front of the 
breach (§ 21) — an undesirable position in any 
country where the dead were regarded as return- 
ing to visit tlie living. Brigandage was also pun- 
ished with death (§ 22). Theft at a house where 
a fire had broken out, under the pretence of enter- 
ing to extinguish it, entailed being thrown into 
the flames (§ 25). One is left to surmise that the 
thief got out if he could. 

Offences against the person were likewise pun- 
ished severely. Kidnapping a freeborn child was 
a capital offence (§ 14). Negligence which proved 
fatal to any person was punished with death ; and 
such would be the penalty if a badly built house fell 
on the occupier and killed him ; the builder had 
constructed a defective dwelling, possibly from 
motives of cupidity. In the case of the depend- 
ants of the owner, the lex talionis seems to have 
been applied, for the death of the owner’s son was 
punished by the death of the builder’s son (§§ 229, 
230). 

The position of slaves as a man’s property prob- 
ably had greater importance than any respect that 
may have been regarded as due to their persons, 
and the death-penalty was therefore applied in the 
following cases ; allowing a palace slave or serf to 
escape, or sheltering him (§§ 15, 16) ; or detaining 
an escaped slave (§ 19). Evidently it was regarded 
as the duty of a citizen to restore a slave to his 
owner, especially if that slave belonged to the 
palace. Getting a barber to mark a slave wrong- 
fully was, it seems, equivalent to stealing him 
(§ 227), and was punished with death and burial in 
his (the wrongdoer’s) own gate. It was likewise a 
serious offence if a soldier {red'd) hired a substitute ; 
and, besides the death-penalty being enforced, the 
substitute might take the soldier^ house (§ 26) 
-—apparently the dwelling allotted to him by the 
State. In the same manner, a highly-placed official 
could neither Mmself hire a substitute, nor accept 
a mercenary as substitute (for another), and incor- 
porate him, the penalty being death in both cases. 

The duties of a ‘wine-woman’ (meaning, evid- 
ently, a woman keeping a public-house) included 
assisting the government by capturing criminals ; 
and, if she failed in this, she also met with tne 
penalty of death (§ 109). 
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The real nature of these wine-houses, w’hich %vere 
kept by the wine-women, has yet to be discovered. 
That they were places of evil repute seems certain, 
and a devotee not dwelling in a cloister who opened 
a *wine-house, or who entered a wine-house for 
drink, was burned to death ^ (§ 110). It seems to 
have been the duty of wine-'women to accept pay- 
ment for their drink in kind ; and any such woman 
refusing to do this, or accepting a low tariff, might 
he thrown into the river (§ 108), she having thereby 
contravened the law. 

Infidelity and incest were also under the pain of 
capital punishment. An adulterous woman and 
her paramour were to be tied together and thrown 
into the water, unless pardoned (apparently), the 
former by her husband, and the latter by the king 
(§ 129). Violation of a virgin-wife d'welling with 
her father entailed death to the man, but exile (?) 
to the woman (§ ISO). A thriftless woman making 
her poverty an excuse for marrying again during 
her husband’s absence, was condemned to be thrown 
into the water (§ 133) — the punishment meted out 
to a disreputable woman who repudiated her hus- 
band (§ 143). In the law reports (see Ungnad, 
Hammurabi^ s Gesetz, iii. nos. 1,8; iv. 776), a rebel- 
lious or faithless wufe was thrown down from the 
tower, or sold into slavery (no. 7) ; and slavery (as 
a milk-maid ?) in the palace was the punishment 
meted out in such a case, in a text from the 
Khabur (Johns, in PSBA xxix. 177 ; Ungnad, 
op. cit. no. 5). For incest with a son’s bride the 
penalty w’as drowning {§ 155) ; and for incest with 
a mother,^ deatn by lire for both (§ 157). 

Mutilation. — This penalty w^as not uncommon, 
and in some cases roughly mdicated the crime by 
destroying that which ^vas regarded as the offend- 
ing member. Thus, if the son of a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite) or of a public woman denied his 
foster-parents, his tongue, the organ wnth which 
the denial was made, was cut out (§ 192). In the 
case of an adopted son learning who his real father 
was, despising in consequence his foster-parents, 
who had brought him up, and returning to his 
father’s house, the punishment was loss of an eye 
(§ 193).® A nurse substituting, without the know- 
ledge of the father and mother, another child for 
one who had died whilst in her care, was punished 
by the cutting off of her breasts, thus ensuring, as 
in most punishments of this nature, that the 
ofienee should not occur again (§ 194). A son 
striking his father was punished by the loss of a 
hand — the limb with which the ofienee had been 
committed (§ 195). A slave striking a freeman’s 
son received the same punishment as a slave deny- 
ing his master,** namely, the loss of an ear — prob- 
alSy as a mark that he was a criminal, and a 
warning that he was untrustworthy (p 205, 282). 
As we have seen above (p. 258'^), defamation, %vhen it 
was a question of a life, was a capital offence, but in 
other cases a less severe punishment was decreed — 
thus, if a man ‘raised the finger’ against (accused 
of unchastity) a priestess or a married woman, the 
punishment was the shaving of the forehead — a 
proclamation to the world that a misdemeanour 
had been committed. Priests alone, in all prob- 
ability, shaved the whole of the head, so that 
there was no danger of the obliteration of the 
fiistinguishing mark, whilst it lasted. 

1 The severity of the penalty would seem to imply that an- 
enastity was presumed in such a case. 

2 * After the father/ apparently = * after the father’s death.* 
But perhaps ‘ step-mother ’ is meant, in which case ‘ after the 
consummation of the marriage ’ may be intended. 

3 According to the tablets (Ungnad, op, cit, iv. nos, 14, 19), an 
adopted child who was rebellious was sent away, or, as in the 
Sumerian laws (see p. 257^), sold into slavery. Ill-treatment 
of an adopted child entailed loss of property to his benefit (i&. 
nos. 14, 16). 

4 A slave-wife denying her husband’s mother was marked (by 
a tonsure) and sold. 


Exceedingly interesting, and among the laws 
which have attracted the mest attention, are those 
ordaining retaliation. Injury invoiving the loss of 
an eye entailed the los.s ol an eye to the person 
who had inflicted the injury, and it was the same 
for the other members of the — hone for bone 

(^.e. broken limb for broken I:m J,, teetn for teeth 
(§§ 196, 197, 200). 

JFines, with alternatives (mutilations, etc.). — 
Whether these punishments could be compensated 
for by a money-payment, or in any other way, is 
not stated. In each case, however, they refer "to a 
freeman injiirinc: r. person of his own rank ; but 
a freeman ccsim.-iiiirg the same offence against a 
man of inferior rank got ofi* by paying a fine (1 
mana for the limb or the eye of a serf ; and ^ mana 
for the teeth, with lesser indemnities in the case of 
a slave). For striking a man of equal rank on the 
head, also, the lex talionis did not apply, but a fine 
of 1 mana of silver was infiicted- If the man 
struck was of superior rank, the striker received 
60 lashes ‘ in the assembly ’ with an ox -hide whip 
(§ 2U2). A serf striking a serf paid 10 shekels of 
silver (§ 204), but a slave striking the head of a 
freeman lost his ear (§ 205). Thus were intentional 
injuries atoned for. 

For unintentional injury, even in a quarrel, 
things were difierent. In such a case, a freeman 
hurting another had only to swear that he Jiad not 
struck him knowingly, and was then resT-cn.^ible 
only for the physician’s fees (§ 206) ; anu, i’ 
ensued, he made amends by paying J mana of 
silver, and for the son of a serf ^ only {§§ 207, 208). 
Striking a freeman’s daughter, so that she lost her 
expected ofispring, entailed a fine of only 10 shekels 
of silver (§ 209), and, if the woman died, they 
killed the smiter’s daughter. The punishment of 
the culprit was in such a case a sore affliction, 
calculated to sadden him for the rest of his days, 
but here, as in other cases, the innocent sufiered 
for the guilty simply because the Babylonians 
'would not admit that a woman was the equal of a 
man, and said that, whatever the sex, the penalty 
must be ‘ a life for a life.’ Striking a slave-woman 
with the same serious result entailed a fine of 2 
shekels of silver, and, if she died, J mana (§§213, 214). 
In this case it was not ‘slave for slave,’ probably 
because the expected ofispring had to be allowed 
for, the fine, it appears, being more than the value 
of a slave. 

Among the worst examples of the mutilation - 
penalty, however, are those quoted by Ungnad 
\op. cit. iv. 63, no. 1049), where, if certain people 
bring action against each other, their noses are 
to be pierced and their hands dislocated, and in 
this condition tliey are to go to the market-place 
at Sippar. In another case {ih. no. 1051) the hair 
of the forehead was to be shaved on account of 
bringing an action, the alternative being a fine (no. 
1050). An attempt to rescind, by legal action, the 
gift of the king, entailed a fine of 10 shekels of 
silver, and covering the claimant’s head 'with hot (?) 
bitumen {ih. voL iii. no. 458). This last text comes 
from the independent State of Qana (Thureau- 
Uangin, It A iv. 17). The punishment for false 
wutness was a fine of 2 shekels of silver (Ungnad, 
iii. no. 699), and shaving of the forehead {ib. 707). 

The lex talionis also existed for injuries in- 
flicted unintentionally in the course of professional 
(surgical) attendance. For death or loss of sight 
after an operation for a grave injury or for a 
cataract (?), the penalty was loss of the hands — the 
same as for a son striking his father, the object in 
both cases being the same, namely, to prevent a 
repetition of the misfortune (§218). A serf’s slave 
having been treated for a grave injury, and dying 
under the operation, the penalty was restitution 
(‘ slave like slave ’) (§ 219). If the slave lost an eye 
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after an operation, the physician had to pay the 
owner half his value in silver. A veterinary 
surgeon who had operated upon an ox or an ass, 
wliich had died thereafter, paid to the owner a 
quarter of its value (§ 225). The ‘ crime,’ in these 
cases, was want of skill or judgment, and the 
penalties were probably as near as the framers of 
the Code could get to the ‘ just mean ’ in each case, 
for the slave or the animal might have been of 
greater or less value, taking the injury into consider- 
ation, but the penalty was the same.^ In the case 
of a man hiring an ox, and causing its death by 
negligence or by blows, the penalty was ox for ox 
(§ 245), and the same penalty was imposed if he 
had broken its foot or cut its nape, thus rendering 
the animal useless (§ 246). Destroying the eye of a 
hired ox entailed an indemnity of half its value in 
silver 247) ; and breaking otf its horn, cutting off 
its tail, or piercing its nostril was made good only 
by pajdng a quarter of the animal’s value (§ 248), 

* Act of God ^ left the hirer free from obligation 
(§ 249 ). 

Though not a crime, an accident which brought 
an owner within the purview of the law arose from 
injury by a mad bull. On the first occasion, in 
which the bull’s viciousness could not be known, 
there was no penalty (§ 250) ; but the death of a 
man by a known vicious bull, homed and at large, 
entailed a penalty of \ mana of silver (§ 251), and 
J mana if the person killed was a slave (§ 152). 

In certain cases (see above, p. 258^) the punish- 
ment for theft or dishonest dealing was death, but 
the case of an employ^ difiered. Thus, if a man 
hired to do the work of a farm stole the wheat and 
the vegetables, and these things were found in 
his hands, his hands were cut off (§ 253). Here 
again, we seem to have an instance of vengeance 
against the offending members ; for he who, instead 
of working for the benefit of his employer, used 
his hands to rob him, was accounted worthy of this 
mutilation. In one case not very clear in the Code, 
the person who took away necessary things and 
weakened the oxen had to make up the damage he 
had caused (§ 254) ; and in another, if he lent out 
the oxen or stole the grain, so that he was unable 
to cultivate it, he had to pay 60 gur for every 
gan of ground left uncultivated (§ 255). It seems 
strange that a thief, in such a case as this, should 
be let off so easily, but it was the same for other 
things — a man stealing a watering-machine paid 
5 shekels of silver, and the theft of a shadouf or a 
plough entailed an indemnity of 3 shekels (§§ 259, 
260). _ The question naturally arises whether, in 
this inscription, the verb Sardqu has always the 
meaning of ‘ to steal.’ A herdsman was imder the 
same liability as the farmer — if a man, duly in 
receipt of a salary, reduced the oxen or the sheep, 
or their natural increase, he had to make up the 
amount (§ 264) ; and, if he changed their natural 
increase, or sold it, the penalty was that he made 
up the amount to the owner tenfold (§ 265). 

Deprivation of office. — Apparently only one kind 
of misdeed entailing this is referred to in gam- 
murabi’s Code, and, as is fitting, it bears upon the 
administration of justice. If a judge changed a 
sentence, thus making it to be of no effect, he was 
punished with twelvefold restitution of the sum 
mvolved in the lawsuit.^ In addition to this, he 
was dismissed from the justice-seat, never to re- 
turn ; nor was he to sit with other judges when 
trying a case (§ 5). 

Imprisonment. — It is noteworthy that, in all the 
enactments of the Code of ^yfammurahi, there is no 
mention of imprisonment. "The Babylonians, how- 

1 Such are the disadvantages of the cut-and-dried legislation 
of a code. 

2 Twelvefold restitution is frequently referred to in contracts 
of late date, but this is for changing the record, and is not con- 
fined to the judges. 


ever, certainly had prisons, as the expressions bit 
sihitti and bit kili, and the fact that arrests were 
ordered by the king, sho\v.^ In all probability, 
however, they were not houses of detention as a 
punishment, but simply places where an accused 
person or a criminal could be confined until tried 
or punished. An interesting text referring to this 
is printed in Cun. Texts ^ vi. pi. 8 (Ungnad, op cit. 
iii. no. 743), in which a man speaks of being placed 
in bit drarri by his judges, whose names he gives. 
He states that he was not to be released until 
he had fulfilled a certain order — probably the 
delivery of a document, but the details are not 
clear. 

Possibly imprisonment was more common in 
later times than at the early period of Hammu- 
rabi’s dynasty. A letter published in Hecueil des 
Travaux, xix. 107-108 (82-3-23, 845), asks : ‘Why 
takest thou my child and placest him in the prison- 
house {bit kili) ? None shall take him, and thou 
must bring him forth (again). Send my son 
quickly.’ Confinement was also effected in a man’s 
own house : ‘ Shut up Arad-Bau (who sits in the 
city-gate of Hadad) in his own house with the 
men’ (Pinches, Outline of Assyr. Gram., 1910, 
p. ii). The reason of this order is not stated, but 
something of the nature of a revolt or conspiracy 
may be suggested. 

Resistance to Assyrian dominion entailed all 
kinds of horrors, and, though the Assyrian king 
may have regarded such resistance as among the 
worst of misdeeds, and worthy of all the pains and 
tortures which he inflicted, it hardly comes within 
the scope of the present article. Nevertheless, 
there is one noteworthy instance of punishment for 
what might be described as a crime, though those 
who suflered for it were only obeying their king’s 
orders. Certain Elamite magnates had been sent 
by Te-umman, the king, to Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, asking for the delivery of certain fugitives. 
The message was an insolent ^ one {Sipir merihti), 
and the Assyrian king had the ambassadors'^ de- 
tained. It seems not improbable that Te-umman 
made preparations to invade Assyria before the 
return of riis ambassadors on the occasion of their 
final visit to Assyria ; so, after the defeat and de- 
capitation of Te-umman, they were shown his cnt- 
oft head, the sight of which is said to have driven 
them mad. The success of the Assyrian arms had 
such an effect on RusA, king of Ararat, that he 
sent ambassadors to Arbela to greetlAshurbanipal, 
who showed them the bodies of the Elamite am- 
bassadors with the ‘ insolent message ’ which they 
had brought. 

Litkraturk. — V. Scheil, * Code des lois de Hammourabi,' in 
M47n. de la delegation enPerse^ iv., Paris, 1902 ; R. F. Harper, 
The Code o/ Hammurabi, Chicago, 1904 ; Pinches, The OT in 
the Lxght, etc.3, London, 1908, pp. 174, 175-177, 1S5, 4SS-525, 561 ; 
and, esp. Peiser, Kohler, and Ungrnad, Hammurabi’s Gesetz, 
Leipzig, 1904-1910. T. G. PiNCHES. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Bud- 
dhist).— -Crimes are for the most part committed 
by irreligious people ; and the punishments are 
determined upon and carried out (even under 
hierarchies like Rome and Tibet) from political 

1 The British Museum tablet D.T. 1, generally called * Warn- 
ings to kings against injustice’ (WAl iv.2 pi, 48), which 
refera to certain penalties, is rather a tablet of rewards and 
punishments, mostly referring to the rulers of the land ; but 
it is unfortunately not clear in every part. Among other 
maxims given it is stated that a king’s ill-favour towards his 
princes or his burghers was likely to entail in the one case an 
untimely end, and in the other rebellion. It is interesting, 
however, on account of its references to imprisonment: *Th« 
son of Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, committmg wrong, is caused 
to enter the prison-house — ^where the wrong has been done, the 
town shall pour out (? supply provisions) to the fortress O*’ 

‘ 'The sons of Sippar, Nippur, and Babylon, giving their provi- 
sions to the stallions, ate the stallions for their provismns— 
they were delivered into the custody of the foe,’ etc. 

2 ' Treacherous ’ seems also to be a possible rendering. 
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or legal, rather than from religious, motives. It 
is, therefore, a complicated problem to decide how 
far a religion, dominant at any time in a country, 
is or is not an important factor either in deciding 
what acts shall be called crimes, or in determining 
the punishments for them. This is so even when 
the facts are known and classified ; and no attempt 
has yet been made to write the history either of 
crime or of its punishment in any Buddhist country. 
The following remarks must, therefore, be tenta- 
tiv^e and imperfect. It will be convenient to dis- 
cuss the subject (1) as regards the Order, and (2) 
as regards the laity. 

I. The Order, — The standard text-hook of Canon 
Law consists of the ancient Rules of the Order, as 
current in the time of the Buddha (see ‘ Pati- 
mokkha,’ in art. Literature [Buddh.]), edited, 
about fifty years after his death, with notes and a 
commentary, and accompanied by twenty supple- 
mentary chapters. These additions by the editors 
show the development that had taken place, during 
that interval, in the interpretation of the Rules 
themselves as well as in the method of enforc- 
ing them. Of the 227 Rules, more than 200 
relate to matters of deportment, to the common 
property of the Order and the proportion allowed 
to each member, to the time and manner of taking 
food, and so on. The penalty for any infraction 
of these minor reflations was repentance ; that 
is, the offender had to confess his fault to a brother 
hhikkhu, and promise not to repeat it. This penalty 
involved forfeiture of any property held contrary 
to the regulations. 

The major offences were divided into two classes 
’--pardjika and samghddisesa. The former class 
comprised four crimes — the sexual act, theft, 
murder, and putting forward a false claim to 
religious insight. The penalty was expulsion 
from the Order, or, to use the words of the Rules, 
‘he has fallen into defeat, he is no lonfr in 
communion.* ^ The notes and supplements discuss 
cases raising the point whether some act does or 
does not amount to an infringement of one or 
other of these four Rules. The cases put are 
ingenious, and the decisions harmonize m a re- 
markable wa^ with the equitable views of modern 
writers on criminal law. 

The second of the above two classes comprises 
five offences depending on or inciting to sensual 
impurity; two connected with building a residence 
without obtaining the approval of the Order ; two 
with slander ; two with stirring up discord in the 
Order ; one with intractability ; and one with 
general evil life (being a disorderly person). The 
penalty for these offences was suspension for as 
many days as had elapsed between the offence and 
its confession. A suspended member of the Order 
is under disability in regard to 94 privileges of an 
ordinary member — he is to take the worst seat or 
sleeping-place, cannot sit on a Chapter, cannot 
travel without restriction, and so on.^ When the 
fijced number of days has passed, the suspended 
hhikkhu 'mo.j be rehabilitated. Both suspension 
and rehabilitation can be carried out only at a 
formal Chapter, where not fewer than twenty 
regular bhikkhus must be present. There are some- 
what complicated rules to ensure the regularity of 
the proceedings, the equity of the decision, and 
opportunity for the putting forward of the de- 
fence. These are too long even to summarize. 
We must he content to note that, for instance, 
the rules as to the constitution of the court are 
given in Vinaga Texts , ii. 263 ff., iii. 46 ; those as 
to the accusation being invalid, unless brought 
forward under the right heading, in ii. 276 ff.; 
those as to both parties being present, in iii. 47. 

1 Vinaya i. 4f. 

2 The whole of the 94 are given in Vinaya ii. 386 ff. 


Every member of the Order resident in the locality 
had the right to attend such a Chapter ; and, if 
the matter were too complicated to be adequately 
considered in so large a meeting, it could be re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitrators chosen by the 
Chapter {ib, iii. 49 ff.}. 

The above are rules and practices evolved by the 
early Buddhists, for use among themselves only ; 
they do not give, or pretend to give, any adequate 
treatment of the question of crimes, or of that of 
punishments, but they show that the early Bud- 
dhists had a very fair grasp of the yrin- 

ciples underlying the equitable aiiT.::n..'5:ra:. n of 
criminal law, and that in the matter of punish- 
ment they took, as might be expected, a lenient 
view. They show also that, at the time when 
Buddhism arose, such crimes as murder and theft 
were no longer looked upon as offences against 
individuals only, but had mready come to be con- 
sidered as oftences against the community, as 
moral offences in themselves — in other words, that 
this step forward in the treatment of crime was 
nob in any way due to Buddhism, but was the 
outcome of Indian civilization. 

2. Laity- — The Buddhist scriptures frequently 
refer to their ideal of a perfect king, a righteous 
king who rules in righteousness, without punish- 
ment, and without a sword (adandena asatthejia). 
In the Kutadanta^'^ King Wide-realm*s country is 
harassed by dacoits, who pillage the villages and 
tow'nships and make the roads unsafe. He thinks 
to suppress the evil by degradation, banishment, 
fines, bonds, and death, but his Buddhist adviser 
tells him that there is only one method of putting 
an end to the disorder, that is, by providing 
farmers with food and seed-corn, traders with 
capital, and government officials wuth good wages. 
If this method be adopted, ‘the king's revenue 
wull go up ; the country will he quiet and at peace ; 
and the people, pleased with one another and 
happy, dancing their children in their arms, will 
dwell with open doors.* In the legend the plan 
succeeds ; and it represents, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rately, the Buddhist vague ideal of the right 
theory of crime and punishment. In the Buddhist 
historical chronicles we have no instance of its 
having been realized. Crime and its punishment 
have been dealt with according to the views cur- 
rent at each time and place, and it would be im- 
possible, with our present evidences, to attempt 
any statement as to whether, and in what degree, 
those views have been modified by the Buddhist 
ideal. 

LiTHRATTmE. — ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; 
Rhys Davids a*d H. Olden berg:, Vinapa Teats (SBE, vols. 

xvii., XX-), Oxford, 1881-85 ; Rhys Davids, D%alogues ojf 
th* Buddha, Oxford, 1899, X. W. RhyS DAVIDS. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic).— 
I- The treatment of crime and of criminals among 
the ancient Celts is wrapped in great obscurity. 
Caesar {de Bell, Gall. vi. 13) informs us that the 
Druids of Gaul were judges in both public and 
private disputes, and that thev awarded damages 
and penalties ; and we are told {tb. vi. 16) that, 
when human sacrifices were offered, criminals were 
sacrificed in the first instance, before recourse was 
had to innocent victims. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that among the Celts, as among the 
Greeks, Romans, and other races, the idea pre- 
vailed that certain forms of conduct were dis- 
pleasing to the gods, and that, in consequence, 
communion with deity could not be re-established 
without the purification of society by the death or 
expulsion of the persons who were guilty of such 
conduct (see Communion with Deity [Celtic], 
vol. iii. p. 749). In this treatment of its un- 

1 Bxgha, i. 136 ; tr. in the present writer's JHcdogtus of ths 
Buddha, i. 175 f. 
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desirable members by the community it is prob- 
able that attention was paid to the general type 
of character no less than to specific acts of wrong 
conduct, just as, in the process of compurgation 
by oath in Welsh law (see below), the witnesses 
who were called to testify on oath gave evidence 
quite as much to the general character of the 
accused as to his non-performance of a particular 
act. The types of character which are always 
abhorred by communities where custom rules, as 
it did among the Celts, are those which are in- 
different to the observance of customary prohibi- 
tions (in Homeric language those of men lacking 
in aiddj^), such being conspicuous by their want of 
scruple and by the quality of One of the 

Celtic roots for ‘good* (Ir. dech^ Welsh de [now 
obsolete], cognate with Gr. nieant ‘ac- 

ceptable* ; and the other Celtic terms relating to 
character show the prevalence among the Celts 
of the same moral conceptions as among other 
men of Indo-European speech. The idea of a 
defilement attaching to crime is found in a state- 
ment made in the Ancient Laws of Ireland (iii. 97), 
that body and soul are both defiled by committing 
crimes. 

2 - Side by side with the penalty of sacrifice, and 
probably connected with it, was that of exclusion 
from participation in religious rites. Caesar (vi. 13) 
tells us that any contumacy with respect to the 
judgments of the Druids was punished by exclusion 
from the ritual of sacrifice ; and this sentence, he 
says, was the severest among the Gauls, since the 
men so punished were treated as outlaws, and were 
cut off from all the rights and privileges of human 
society. In Gaul there appears to have been a 
measure of centralization in the administration 
of justice, since the assembly of the Druids, 
meeting, according to Caesar, in the territory of 
the Camutes, held a court for the trial of cases 
brought from every district around. In the case 
of the Druids it is clear that the decision was in 
the hands of the religious leaders of the community ; 
and this suggests that among the Celts, as in other 
early communities, the ethical and the religious 
aspects of crimes and their punishments were not 
very clearly distinguished. The conception of 
outlawry, or the loss of civil status, was a marked 
feature of the Celtic treatment of wrongdoers in 
the historical period, hut this form of punishment 
was resorted to only in extreme cases. In Irish 
law, and to a somewhat less extent in Welsh law, 
recourse appears to have been had with extreme 
reluctance to the punishments of death and out- 
lawry. 

3 . In Irish law, also, it is remarkable that 
imprisonment and all forms of corporal punish- 
ment, whether by mutilation, beating, or torture, 
are conspicuous by their absence, and mutilation 
and imprisonment are rarely alluded to in the 
Welsh laws. It is not impossible that ordinary 
crime was almost as rare in Ireland and Wales in 
ancient times as it is to-day, and that the com- 
munities in question seldom found it necessary to 
have recourse to very extreme punishments. 

4 . Another feature of Celtic law, which links it to 
certain ancient foms of social organization, is the 
emphasis laid by it upon the responsibility of the 
family group for the conduct of its members, as is 
seen especially in the case of the crime of homicide 
(see, further, pt. Blood-feud [Celtic]). 1 Both in 
Ireland and in Wales the family group of the 
slayer had to pay compensation to the family 
group of the slain for the loss of one of their 
number. This collective aspect of criminal juris- 
prudence 13 one of the chief differences between 
the older Celtic point of view and that of the more 


Ireland the family groups in question were known as 
geiZ/iTiet derbJiTie^ tarjine^ and indjine. 


individualistic jurisprudence of the present * 
but even in Ireland {Anc, Laws of Ireland^ lii. 
245) the penalties for all crimes except killing fell 
on the offender, provided he had the means of 
paying. 

5 . Sources of information. — In the case of Ire- 
land there is a large body of knowledge relating 
to crimes and punishments, as well as to otliei 
branches of law, contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (Rolls Series, 1869-73). This work com- 
prises various legal treatises, such as the Senchus 
M6r^ the Corns Bescna, the Booh of Aicill, etc. 
These treatises are the work of the Brehons (the 
hereditary lawyers of Ireland), who decided the 
cases that were brought to them. ^ The body of 
law in question retained its authority among the 
Irish until the beginning of the 17th century. 
The law of England, which was introduced into 
Ireland by Henry ii., was for a long time hardly 
followed except within the English pale, which 
consisted of Louth, Meath, Westmeatli, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wicklow. A statute of Henry VIII. 
(Stat. 13, c. 3), promulgated in 1522, mentions that 
English law was not observed beyond the counties 
named. The main body of Irish law is called the 
Cain ; local modifications of general laws were 
called urradhus, and inter-territorial regulations 
cairde, 

6 . In the case of Wales there is abundant 
information concerning criminal procedure in 
the Ancient Laws of Wales, published under 
the editorship of Aneunn Owen in the Rolls 
Series (London, 1841). There is also a very con- 
venient edition of the so-called Gwentian Code, 
published by A. W. Wade-Evans, under the title 
Welsh Medieval Law, from a Harleian MS (Brit, 
Mus. 4353) of the 13th cent. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909), to which references will be made in 
this article. The Welsh laws consist partly of a 
Code, issued under the royal sanction and authority 
of Hywel Dda, and partly of a collection of legal 
maxims arranged in groups of three, or triads. 
The Welsh laws are based on a recension of 
existing customs by the prince Hywel Dda ( ‘ Howel 
the Good’) (c. 930), and vary somewhat for the 
different regions of the Principality. The oldest 
MS is the Black Book of Chirk, now in the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth ( 12 th 
cent.), which appears to have been a form of the 
code of Gwynedd (N.W. Wales) ; hence its usual 
name, the Venedotian Code, Another form of the 
Code is known as the Dimetian, or the Code of 
Dyfed (S.W. Wales), perhaps better regarded as 
that of the larger area known as Deheubarth (the 
Southern region), while another form is usually 
known as the Gwentian, from its supj^sed asso- 
ciation with the district of Gwent (S.E, Wales), 
It is probable, however, that this Code, as Wade- 
Evans has shown, was that of Powys (Mid- Wales). 
The Code of Hywel is found in a Latin as well as 
a Welsh form, but the precise relation of these 
two forms is uncertain. 

7 . Attitude of the community to crime. — Among 
the Celts the community recognized the right 
of vengeance (Ir, digal, Welsh dial), whereby 
the individual or his family might themselves 
obtain satisfaction or compensation for a wrong 
done to them. This right, nowever, was one that 
was greatly restricted in practice, and was not to 
be put into operation except when other remedies 
failed. Ancient Irish law, and probably at one 
time Welsh law, made no distinction between 
crimes and torts (though originally some offences 
may have been viewed as offences against religion), 
and dealt with them alike as cases for compensa- 
tion through payment. Whereas in modern com- 
munities crime is regarded mainly as an offence 
against the State, though individuals may be 
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wronged thereby, Irish legal practice, which was 
in the hands of a hereditary caste of arbitrators 
called Brehons, developed to an unusual degree the 
remedial aspect of compensation for wrong to the 
sufferers — an aspect which in the English law of 
crime has sunk largely into the background. In 
Welsh law there are abundant traces of an earlier 
state of things resembling that of Ireland, but 
there are also signs of the growth of a point of 
view resembling that of modern States. 

8 . In Ireland, if the guilty party did not pay the 

amount which the Brehons awarded, the party 
that was aggrieved was allowed to exercise his 
right of vengeance by means of reprisals or private 
war. In Wales, the latter process was called 
myned ar herw (‘to go on a plundering expedi- 
tion’), and the regular term in Welsh for plunder 
was (* absence of law’). The aggressor, 

if his family cared to support him, might offer 
resistance, or might become an outlaw, and, in 
that case, the avengers, if they chose, might put 
him to death. There are indications, however, 
that this power was restricted in Irish law by 
making the right purely personal, to be exercised 
only by the iierson who had been specially wronged. 
The Welsh legal triads state (Wade-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law^ p. 264) that there are three legal 
periods for avenging a dead body : 

‘ Between two kindreds who do not originate from the same 
gwlad (“a district under one rule^'), commencing a claim on 
the first day of the week following that wherein the dead was 
murdered ; if there comes no answer by the end of a fortnight, 
the law makes vengeance free. The second is, if the two 
kindreds are in the same cantrev (“hundred”), commencing 
a claim on the third day after the dead is slain ; if there 
comes no answer by the end of the ninth day, the law makes 
vengeance fiee. The third is, if the two kindreds are in the 
same cymwd (“commot”), commencing a claim on the third 
day after the dead is murdered ; if there comes no answer by 
the end of the sixth day, the law makes vengeance free.’ 

In three MSS of the Welsh laws (X 211 b, W99b, 
and U55a ; see Anc. Laws of Wales, i. 778, and 
Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 306) there is found the 
following statement : 

‘There are three incitements to revenge; one of them, the 
shrieking of female relations. The second is, seeing the bier of 
the relative going to the graveyard. The third is, seeing the 
grave of their relative without enjoying satisfaction." 

The Welsh laws make the following exceptions as 
to the persons who could take part in a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 187) : 

‘And if there be any one of the kindred of the murderer or 
the murdered who is an ecclesiastic in holy orders or a religious 
or leprous or dumb or an idiot, he neither pays nor receives 
any of the galanas (“ blood -fine ”). They are not bo take 
vengeance for a person murdered, nor is vengeance to be 
taken on them ; and it la impossible to compel such by any law 
to pay anything, nor are they to receive," 

9 . Family champion. — In Ireland (see Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iii. 83, note) there existed the 
institution of family champion, 'whose place it was 
to avenge family quarrels. The championship in 
question formed one of the seven grades of a 
territory. The Welsh laws contain no reference 
to this institution. 

10 . Outlawry . — La Book of Aicill — the most 

important treatise on Irish criminal law (Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iii. 381) — the question is asked. 
What is it that makes a stranger of a native 
freeman and a native freeman of a stranger ? The 
answer is as follows : 

‘ That is, an outlawed stranger : he is defined to be a person 
who frequently commits crimes, and his family cannot ex- 
onerate themselves from his crimes by suing him for them, 
until they pay a price for exonerating themselves from his 
cnmes, i.«. seven (yiiynhals (a mmihal = 3 cows) to the chief ; 
and seven cumhals for his seven years of penance are paid to 
the Church, and his two curnhals for caime-relationa are paid 
to each of the four parties with whom he had mutual ca%rde~ 
relations ; and when they (the family) shall have given in this 
way, they shall be exemjit from hia crimes until one of them 
gives him the use of a knife, or a handful of grain ; or until he 
unyokes his horses in the land of a kinsman out of family- 
friendship. And, if they give him these, they shall not be 
exempt from his crimes, until they pay the same amount again 
?or exonerating themselves from his crimes’ iib. p. 386). 


* The son whom he had begotten before he had been made an 
outlaw is to be like every other lawful man of the family. As 
to the son whom he may have begotten after he had been made 
an outlaw, his liabilities shall be on the family of his mother, 
i.e. they pay the full debt of a stranger out of their own 
rightful sidi, (“ legal units of value ”) for his liabilities, and they 
obtain his body-fine. . . . The case in which a man may be 
killed with impunity — %.e. every man is exempt from liabihty 
for killing him — is when these things before mentioned were 
given for him, and the king has not neglected to restrain him, 
and he is not on the land of any particular person, and there ia 
no particular person who feeds him. But, if the king has 
neglected bo restrain him, and if he is nob in the employment 
or hire of any particular person in the territory, he (the king) 
shall pay for his crime ; and, if he be killed, the bod\-fme of a 
stranger who has a bescna- (“ modus vivendi ”) compact shall be 
paid for him. Neglect of restraint on the part of the king 
means that he did not restrain him to the employment of a 
particular person, or did not have him living on a particular 
land, or fed by a particular person." 

This passage is of interest as being one of the 
few passages in the Ancient Laws of Ireland which 
refer to the royal power or responsibility. The 
reference is important, inasmuch as it shows that, 
even in Ireland, the king had a clear place in the 
legal system of the community, though the 
Brehons made little mention of it. In Wales 
the term direit, though not used in the Laws, 
meant originally a person who was outside the 
social order, 

11. In the Anc. Laws of Ireland (iii. 463) the 
text of the Book of Aicill says, ‘The life of every 
law-breaker is fully forfeited,’ but this is ex- 
plained in the commentary as follows : 

* That is, it is lawful to kill the thief without name, who is 
not known, when there is no power at the time of committing 
the trespass ; and he (the slayer) is exempt on account of every 
person killed m his (the thief’s) guise." 

The various cases that might arise under this head 
are then considered, and it is said {op. cit. p. 469) : 

‘ The person who is exempt from liability for killing the thief 
is he from whom he came to thieve, or who is entitled to 6ric- 
fine for the theft. If he (the slayer) be the person to whom 
^ric-fine is nob due for the theft, full body-fine is due from him 
for killing him, whether there was or was not power to arrest 
him. Or, according to others, it may be lawful for any person 
to kill him, whether the person to whom he came to thieve, or 
the person to whom he did not come to thieve.’ ‘It is then 
there is no exemption for killing a person in the guise of the 
thief, when he is seen stealing the s4ds (“chattels’"), or when 
the track of any particular thing stolen was found after him. If 
he was not seen stealing the sids, or if the track of the par- 
ticular thing stolen was not found after him, there shall be 
paid full body-fine for killing him, whether there was or was 
not power to arrest him. The person who came to inflict a 
wound upon the body may be safely killed when unknown and 
without a name, and when there was not power to arrest him 
at the time of committing the trespass, and there is exemption 
for every one killed in hia guise.’ 

12 . Administration of justice. — In Ireland the 
picture presented by the Brehon legal treatises is 
that of a community without an official magistracy 
or police, where the remedy in the case of any 
wrong done (whether a crime or a tort) was in the 
form of damages assessed by an arbitrator pos- 
sessing hereditary expert knowledge of Irish 
custom, the main problem for the arbitrator being 
in each case the accurate assessment of damages, 
which varied with the status of the person wronged 
with the act committed, and with other circum 
stances. Allusions to the king’s power or laws 
are very rare in these legal treatises. In Anc. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 409) we are told that the 
crimes of the man who violated the king’s laws 
were adjudged on the seven houses in which he 
got beds, that the penalty for violating the king’s 
laws varied according to the nature of the tenancy 
and local laws, and that there was a penalty for 
supplying lodging to the violators of the king’s 
laws, and similarly for the violation of a king’s 
inter-territorial law ; hut it ia clear that the idea 
of a crime in its relation to the community as^ a 
whole Avas in Ireland more implicit than explicit. 
In Wales the Laws refer to brawdwyr (‘judges’), 
who had a recognized status in the comninnitv, 
but whose payment appears to have come mainly 
from the parties to the action. 
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13. Effect of intention. — The distinction between 
criminal and non-eiuninal injuries was recognized 
in Irish law, though without altering the type of 
compensation required. Whenever a wrong action 
was shown to be due to malice aforethought, the 
fines on account of it had to be doubled. Intention 
had always (see Anc. Laws of Ireland, iii. 469, 
471) to be taken into account in the case of theft, 
wounding, and homicide. In. op, cit, iii. 139 there 
is a minute discussion of the fine due for the in- 
tention to wound, when the attempt to wound was 
not successful. The Welsh process of galanas 
(‘recovery of compensation for murder*) was 
always combined with the recovery of the fine 
for sarliad (‘insult*) — a combination which shows 
that, in historic times at any rate, intention was 
clearly recognized- It is said, for example (Wade- 
Evans, op, cit, p. 255), that an unintentional blow 
is not sarhad. 

14. Responsibility. — In Irish law {Anc, Laws of 
Ireland, ii. 45) it is recognized that certain persons 
could not be considered responsible for their actions, 
and the rule is laid down that 

‘ a fool, a madman, a male idiot, a female idiot, and a dumb 
person shall not be distrained : their adult guardians who bear 
their crimes and get their wages shall be distrained.' 

In op, cit, iii, 157, it is said : 

* The man who incites a fool is he who jiays for hia crime, in 
which case the man who commits the crime, t.e. the fool, is 
exempt ; for this is the instance in which fines of design are 
paid, another man who paid had not designs.’ 

In some cases (see op, cit. iii* 159) there was a 
difference of opinion, and we read : 

‘ When a fool has committed a furious assault alone, of his 
own accord, without cause, without enmitj% it is then lawful to 
give every fool up for his crime ; or, according to others, 
compensation must be paid on his account by his family or the 
person with whom he is. If there be enmity, each of rbarp 
pays compensation,’ 

In op, cit. iii. 5()1 it is stated that neglect on the 
part of the sane in not looking after the insane 
would have to be compensated for ; and, according 
to op, cit, iii. 507, damages would have to be paid 
for leaving an epileptic lunatic unguarded. The 
same conception underlies of, cit, i. 157, 161, where 
it is stated that a person is liable to distress for the 
crimes of his messenger and of his hired woman, 
and a man is also liable to a fine for the crime 
of his jester. 

In Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op, cit, p. 255) it is 
stated that 


‘ a free man is to answer for his alltud (“foreign servant”) in 
every claim for which he is not to lose the tongue, and life, and 
hmbs ; for no one is to lose tongue and life and limbs by the 
tongue of another person.’ It is further stated (id. p. 259). 
ttat no one is to make answer or satiafactaon for an act of hiS 
bondman, except for theft.’ 


The extent to which children could be held 
responsible was carefully considered in Irish law, 
and the Anc, Laws of Ireland (ii. 66) discuss 
minutely the q^uestion of their responsibility at 
various ages, as well as that of their parents and 
foster-parents. In op. cit. v. 151, it is stated : 

^tue boys are safe in all the rights of lawful sports, unt^ 
tne^' the age of havmg to pay damage of dir 4 

( restitution-fine ) for violence,' 

TV^omen, in respect of their first and second crimes, 
were placed on the same footing as boys. 

Advocacy. — The Irish treatises make no 
mention of advocacy, but the ^^elsh legal triads 
contain the following statement : 

P®i^sons who are entitled to an advocate for them in 
court : a woman, and one with a natural impediment in speech, 
and an alien of foreign speech.' ^ ’ 

16. Crimes in Irish law.— The forms of what 
crimes, or serious wrongs, 
with which Irish law deals, are homicide, wounding 
and. mutilation, criminal assault, theft, assault 
perjury, insult, libel, slander, using charms, 
trespass, damage to property (both living and 
aead), gross negligence, absconding and har- 
Dounng a fugitive, abduction, stripping of the 
dead, and disturbance of the peace. 


17. Crimes in Welsh law. — The above were 
crimes or serious wrongs also in Welsh law, with 
the omission of the using of charms, and the 
addition of arson, waylaying, indecent assault, and 
treason. 

18. Penalties in Irish law. — The normal penal- 
ties of Irish law consisted in the payment of certain 
fines, which were assessed by the Brehons (see 
above). The principle underlying these fines was 
that they were viewed as the equivalents of the 
amount of vengeance which the person or persons 
aggrieved would be justified in exacting in a par- 
ticular case. Hence an important consideration 
which entered into the assessment of every fine 
was the value and status of the person injured. 
Irish law (as well as that of Wales) was based upon 
the principle that each person and thing in the 
community had a definite legal worth. In the 
case of persons, various considerations entered into 
the calculation both of a person’s direfne (‘honour- 
price*) and of his &ric-fine (‘body-price*). In the 
Anc, Laws of Ireland (v. 97) it is asked what it is 
that gives dire (‘honour-price*) to a person, and 
the reply is ‘ desert and worth and purity.* Of 
desert it is further explained that it refers to 
property, of worth that it refers to the person’s 
word, and of purity that it refers to his deed. In 
the matter of rank as conferring status, there were 
in Ireland two chief grades: (1) the saer-nemed, 
and (2) the daer-nemed. In op. cit. v. 15, the 
former are said to consist of ‘churches, chiefs, 
poets, and fiine^ (free tenants), while the latter 
consist of the practisers of every art in general. 
A passage from one of these grades into the other 
(with a consequent change in honour-price) was 
possible. A saer ( ‘ free *)-man might become a daer 
(‘ unfree *)-man by selling his land or liis property 
or his body into servitude, while a cJaer-man might 
become a ^aer-man by purchasing land or law or 
freedom by his act or by his husbandry, or ‘ by his 
talent which God bestowed upon him.* A loss of 
‘ honour-price * might result from a defect of char- 
acter. In op. cit. 1. 55 it is said : 

‘There are four di^itariee of a territory who may be 
degraded ; a false-judging king, a stumbling bishop, a fraudu- 
lent poet, an unworthy chieftain who does not fulfil his duties ‘ 
Again, in op. cit, p. 57 : 

‘ False judgment and false witness and false testimony and 
fraudulent security and fraudulent pledging and false proof and 
false information and false character-giving and bad word and 
bad story, and lying in general, whether in the case of the 
Church or the laity, — every one of these deprives the man who 
is guilty of such of half his honour-price up to the third time, 
but it does not deprive him with regard to every one of them 
until the third time,' 

The Irish law-treatise referred to enters mi- 
nutely into the question of the loss of full and half 
honour-price in the case of kings, bishops, chief- 
tains, poets, and others ; and it is of interest to 
note the importance attached in Irish law to 
character and right conduct. 

It was not character alone, however, that 
determined honour-price, and Irish law reflects 
differences of opinion as to the extent to which it 
depended upon a man’s profession, his separable 
property, or the rank of the chief under whom he 
served. 

. Apfi-rt from the cases already mentioned, where 
it IS stated that under certain circumstances a 
wrongdoer might be put to death (see above), there 
is no reference to the death-penalty in Irish law, 
nor is there any reference to imprisonment. The 
king appears to have had power to assign a wrong- 
doer to the service of a particular person, but no 
mention is made of imprisonment as a form of 
punishment. The only reference to castigation as 
a form of punishment is in the case of a child 
under seven, who could be chastised only by its 
parent. In certain cases other fines called airer 
(‘redemption*) and smacht (‘discipline*) were ex- 
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acted, and there are occasional references to pen- 
ance- 

19 . Penalties in Welsh law. — Welsh, like Irish, 
law was based upon a consideration of the status 
of the individual, and upon the determination of 
the legal worth of every person and object (living 
or dead). These ideas enter prominently into the 
questions of sarhad and galanas, the former being 
compensation for insult, and the latter compen- 
sation for homicide. Thus the same dominant 
conceptions govern Welsh and Irish law, and they 
clearly go back to a similar stratum of ideas. In 
Welsh law, however, the central power of the king 
in each territory had attained greater prominence 
than in Ireland, with the result that the fines 
called dirwy and camhvrw for various offences 
were not paid to the individuals wronged, but 
usually to the king ; and the same rule governed a 
third of each galancts (‘body-fine’), while sarhad 
was paid to the person or persons wronged. In 
certain cases a part of the camlwrw was payable 
to persons other than the king, and in the case of j 
a religious community the whole of the camlwrw 
appears to have been paid over to the abbot and 
the lay impropriators. The dirwy was a larger 
fine, paid directly to the king (according to a Latin 
text of the Laws written about 1250), for fighting, 
theft, and criminal assault. The penalty of emas- 
culation was imposed upon a ravisher who could 
not pay the fine, and a bondman striking a freeman 
was liable to have his right hand cut off. 

Though there is no allusion in the Welsh laws 
to imprisonment as a penalty for any specific 
offence, yet the fact of immisonment is implied in 
more than one passage. For example, in Wade- 
Evans {op. cit. p. 177) we read that the smith of 
the court was to receive four pence from every 
prisoner off whom he should remove irons. Again, 
of the court-porter it is said that he is to get four 
pence from every prisoner who shall be lawfully 
imprisoned in the court. One MS (U45a) gives 
imprisonment as one of the lawful excuses for 
neglecting a summons. The Welsh word car char 
{* prison’) is derived from the Latin career , and is 
a term used in Welsh for the fetter placed on an 
animal to prevent it from straying. It is there- 
fore probable that liberty was impeded, whenever 
necessary, more by the use of chains and fetters 
than by confinement in a building. 

Though Irish law contains no reference to a 
death penalty, Welsh law has a few allusions to 
the penalty of hanging. This was in Wales the 
recognized punishment for theft (as is stated in the 
Mabinogi of Manawyddan fab Llyr). In Wade- 
Evans {op. cit. p. 213) we read ; 

* One person escapes from an admitted theft with flesh and 
akin on nis back [viz.] a necessitous cUltxid (“alien ”) who shall 
have been three nights and three days without alma, without 
relief, and who shall have traversed three trevs (“ townships ”) 
daily, with nine houses in every trev ; and then, owin^ to 
hunger, shall commit theft, and then shall be caught with 
flesh and skin on his back. He is to be let free without gallows 
and without payment.* 

Similarly, if a thief was found burning a house 
stealthily, and was caught, his life would be for- 
feited. In the case of a thief the Welsh laws 
recognize the penalty of sale. 

Among the fines mentioned in the Welsh laws is 
that of dilysdod (‘acquittance^), which was en- 
forced as a payment to a woman by her ravisher. 
This was probably meant as a payment to guar- 
antee her status as a virgin in the eyes of the law. 
There was also a similar payment called gwaddolf 
payable by a man who failed to rebut a charge of 
criminal assault upon a woman walking alone. 

20 . Medium of payment of fines. — In Irish law 
the terms used in estimating fines are cumhal and 
s6d. By a cumhal was originally meant ‘ a female 
bond-slave,’ but, in course of time, the word came 


to mean the equivalent in value of three cows. 
The method of payment of fines Avas in a fixed 
proportion of ceitain goods. When half cumhal 
had to be paid, it had to be in one species of goods; 
when one cumhal was required, it had to be in 
two species ; and, wlien three or upwards of three 
cumhals were required, they had to be in three 
species. In that case one-third would have to be 
in cows, one-third in horses, and one-third in 
silver. Of the cattle one-third had to be male, 
one-third of the horses had to be mares, and one- 
third of the silver by weight might be copper 
alloy. Xsid was defined as follows {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 463) : 

* A common easily divisible sdd means two live chattels or 
dead chattels, or one dead chattel the value of which is not 
lessened by its being divided.’ 

Of s6ds the most prized was a milch cow. In 
Welsh law the fine called camlwrw consisted of 
three kine, paid as a rule directly to the king, and 
sometimes doubled. The fine called dirwy con- 
sisted of twelve kine, paid directly to the king, 
and was also sometimes doubled, Sarhad and 
galanas were paid in various ways, as directed in 
the Laws. The coins mentioned in the Welsh 
laws are: {1) keinhawc kyfreith, ‘a legal penny’ 
(see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 330) ; (2) keinhawc 
cota, ‘ a curt penny ’ [ib.) ; (3) dimei, ‘ a half-penny ’ ; 
and (4) punt, ‘ a pound.’ 

21 . Initiation of legal process. — In Ireland the 
aggrieved party compelled the aggressor to submit 
the case to arbitrators, by levying distress (Ir. 
athgabhail) upon the latter. In its most solemn 
form the levying of distress required that the 
person aggrieved should ‘ fast against ’ the aggressor 
(see Asceticism [Celtic], vol. ii. p. 72*’), that is, 
call Heaven to witness that he would starve to 
death if his opponent did not submit the case to a 
Brehon. The consideration of questions connected 
with distress is one of the most elaborate sections 
of Irish law. In Wales, in keeping with the 
greater development of the central power, a man 
could be called to appear in answer to a gwys 
(‘summons’). The legal method of accusing for 
theft is described in Wade-Evans {op. cit. p. 245). 
Even in Ireland certain people {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 105, 107) might be arrested for their 
liabilities, instead of being distrained upon, and 
the circumstances under which this process might 
take place are fully considered. 

In Irish law a pledge had to be given {op. cit. 
i. 277) to stop the process of fasting, especially in 
judgments of theft, robbery, and violation ; and 
the contingencies arising from the giving of the 
pledge and its possible loss form an important 
section of the Law of Distress. In Wales, the 
term much ( ‘ pledge ’) was used in the Laws only in 
connexion with civil matters. In criminal pro- 
cedure the accused person had to obtain a gorvoclog, 
i.e. a personal surety, for one who was charged 
with crime (see Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 258 f., 
312). In the Irish legal treatises the question of 
evidence is not discussed to the same extent as it 
is in the Welsh laws, and it is noticeable that the 
latter assign considerable prominence to the oath, 
both of the accused and of his compurgators, as a 
means of clearing his character. The Welsh term 
for this process was to put a person upon his rhaith 
(a word cognate in formation with Lat. rectus), 
and, in this process, he had to bring forward a 
certain number of persons to swear on his behalf 
to the justice of his claim or defence as a whole. 

22 . Penalties for particular crimes. — (1) Rorni- 
cide. — {a) In Ireland homicide was divided into 
intentional and unintentional. The fine for the 
former was double that of the latter. The account 
given in the Senchus M6r suggests that there was 
some difference of opinion as to whether homicide 
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should in all cases be treated as a matter for com- 
pensation through payment, but the customary 
law with its (‘body-fine’) appears^ to have 

prevailed. In the case of secret homicide the 
concealment was regarded as a separate act, and 
compensation had to be paid for it accordingly. 
When a freeman was slain by a freeman, the slayer 
had to pay the amount of his own honour-piice, 
together with a fine of seven cumhals, as com- 
pensation for the death. For concealment the 
slayer paid honour-price, together with seven 
cumhals. If the body was found, the fine for con- 
cealinent was remitted. Looking on at a murder 
was a wrong which was liable to a fine. Whenever 
a person found a dead body, he had to give in- 
formation at once ; otherwise, he was liable to the 
fine of a looker-on, or, according to others, of an 
accomplice. The Anc* Laws of Ireland (iii. lOi, 
etc.) consider with great fullness the various cases 
that might arise in connexion with homicide. 

Ag illustrating the growth of a different mental attitude 
from the preceding, it may be stated that the commentator to 
the Corns Bescna treats homicide, and all other wrongs done 
with malice aforethought, as being in the nature of exceptions 
to the ordinary law, and holds that the slayer should be given 
up, with all his property, to the family of the slam man. 

(&) In Wales the term for a ‘murder-fine’ was 
galanas^ and, along with the murder-fine, in every 
case of homicide sarhad (‘compensation for insult ) 
had to he paid. The amount of the murder-fine 
varied with the status of the person murdered. 
The murderer was helped to pay by his kinsmen, 
to the fifth cousin, and the liabilities of these were 
fixed by law. According to the Welsh law (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 196), a third of every galanas 
was paid to the king, and also whatever of the 
murderer’s chattels was from time to time obtain- 
able. The reason ^iven is that it is for the king 
to enforce where it is not possible for a kindred to 
do so. The murder-fine of a king was three 
times the amount of his sarhad with three aug- 
mentations ; the amount of his sarhad being as 
follows : 

* a hundred kine for every cantrev (“ hundred ”) in his king- 
dom, and a silver rod which shall reach from the ground to the 
king’s pate, when he shall sit in his chair, as thick as his ring 
finger, with three knobs at the top and three at the bottom as 
thick as the rod ; and a golden cup which shall hold the king’s 
full draught, as thick as the nail of a ploughman who shall 
have ploughed for seven years, and a golden cover thereon as 
thick as the cup, as broad as the king’s face.’ 

There was a similar murder-fine for the heir- 
apparent. The galanas of a chief of the household 
was a third of the king’s, ‘ without privileged gold 
and silver,’ A steward, a judge of a court, a 
falconer, a chief huntsman, a chief groom, and a 
page of the chamber all had the same galanas^ 
consisting of ‘ nine kine and nine score kine with 
three augmentations.' For the galanas of the 
other officers, except the chief of the household 
and the priest of the household, six kine and six 
score kine ‘ with three augmentations ’ had to be 
paid. In the case of the priest of the household 
the murderer had to submit ‘to the law of the 
Synod.’ The laws fix the galanas of various other 
persons, but it is sufficient to mention that the 
galanas of a free Welshman of pure descent con- 
sisted of ‘three kine and three score kine with 
three augmentations.’ This was also the amount 
of the galanas of a king’s serf, while the galanas 
of a nobleman’s serf was half of this amount. For 
a thief there was no galanas. (For various ques- 
tions connected with homicide, see Wade-Evans, 
op. cit. pp. 236, 248, 252 f., 264, 294, 299 f., 320.) 
In the case of a fratricide the kindred were not to 
pay galanas with the murderer. 

(2) Wounding and mutilating. — (a) In the Anc. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 349, etc. ) there is a very full 
discussion of the penalties due for wounding and 
mutilating, and the various wounds and losses 
that might he inflicted are considered in great 


detail. For a foot, a hand, an eye, or a tongue, 
half the ^ric-fine of every person was to be paid, 
and in the opinion of some the full ^ric-fine should 
be paid for the mouth, the nose, and the tongue. 
According to op. cit. iii. 472, the sick maintenance 
of a wounded person had to be compensated for, 
and a substitute had also to be provided. Among 
the wrongs requiring compensation was that of 
shaving bare the beard or the whiskers. 

(5) In Welsh law there is an assessment of the 
worth of each part of a person’s body (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 190 f.). The following quotation 
will suffice to illustrate the list of values : 

* All a person’s members when reckoned together are eight 
and four score pounds in value, A person’s finger is a cow and 
a score of silver in value. The worth of the thumb is two kine 
and two score of silver. A person’s nail is thirty pence in 
value.’ 

\Vith reference to a serf’s limbs there is a passage 
in MS U27a which reads as follows : 

* The worth of the serf’s limbs by law is as much as the worth 
of the king’s limbs according to worth. The galanas and the 
sarhad^ however* of ev'ery one are paid according to his status 
when a limb shall be broken.’ 

(3) Arson. — The Welsh laws alone deal with this 
oflence, and refer to the necessity of compurgation 
to meet it : 

‘If an accusation of the crime of burning stealthily be 
brought against a person, the oaths of fifty men will be 
necessary for him. If he obtain his rha%th (“ acquittance ”), it 
will be sufhcient for him; if he obtain it not, he becomes a 
saleable thief. A saleable thief is worth seven pounds.’ 

The case of attempted arson by a thief has been 
mentioned above. 

(4) Waylaying. — This crime is also specifically 
mentioned only in Welsh law, as follows : 

* Whoever shall waylay pays twofold, because it is a violence 
against a person to kill him, and a theft to conceal ; and that 
is the one place in law where violence and theft become con- 
nected. And it is to be thus denied ; the oaths of fifty men to 
deny wood and field, and three of them under vow to abstain 
from flesh and woman and borse-nding.’ 

This oflence was punished by hanging and confis- 
cation. 

(5) Criminal assault. — (a) Irish law required 
the payment of a heavy fine for attempting to 
violate a person’s wife, and a still heavier fine for 
actual violation (see Anc. Laws of Ireland^ i. 163, 
167, 177, 181). In op. cit. ii. 405, we read as follows : 

* If the girl has been defiled within the age of seven 3^ears, 
full body-fine shall be paid for her, and honour-price in right of 
God ; full bod3’-fine also till she reaches the age of ten, and half 
the honour-price of her father ; two-thirds of body-fine for lier 
from the age of ten forth till she reaches fourteen, and hall the 
honour-price of her father ; and there is no division of the 
body -fine from that forth.’ 

(b) Welsh law punished criminal assault, accord- 
ing to one account, as follows : 

‘ Whoever shall commit a rape on a woman, let him pay her 
gobr (“ maiden fee”) to her lord ; and her dirwy (“ fine ”) and 
her dilysdod (“acquittance”) and her agweddi (“dowry”) 
and her sarhad (“ fine for insult ”) he pa.ys to the woman ; and, 
if she be a maid, let him pay her cowyU (a gift payable by the 
husband to the wife on the morning after the marriage).’ 

Some texts add : ‘ and a silver rod to the king in 
the manner he is entitled ; and, if the man cannot 
pay, his testicles shall be taken.’ (For the oath of 
the woman and the oaths of fifty men required for 
compurgation, see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 237 f.) 

In Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 240, the case of assault 
by two men upon two women is considered as 
follows : 

* If two women shall be journeying through any place and 
there be no one with them, and two men meet them and violate 
them, they are not to be compensated. If, however, there be 
one person with them, although ever so little, unless he be a 
carried child, they lose none of their right.’ 

In MS U42a the following is added : 

‘ A woman who shall be violated, if she know not who has 
violated her, is not to pay amobr (“maiden fee’’); since the 
king preserved her not from violation, he loses her amobr \ and, 
if the woman be doubted m that respect, let her give her oath 
that she knows not who violated her, and that she was violated 
as aforesaid.’ 

One legal triad speaks of the violation of a woman 
as ‘ one of the three disgraces of a kindred.’ 

(6) Indecent assault. — In the Welsh laws (Wade- 
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Evaais, op. cit. p. 270) the following statement 
occurs : 

* Three sarhads of a woman there are, one of which is aug- 
mented, and one diminished, and one is a complete sarhaa. 
When a kiss is given her against her will, a third of her sarhad 
is wanting to her then. The second is feeling her with the 
hand, and that is a full sarhad to her. The thud is being con- 
nected with her against her will, and that is augmented by the 
third/ 

(7) Theft, — {a) Irish law deals very fully with 
the various fines which have to be paid in the 
case of theft, the amount of compensation vary- 
ing chiefly with the nature of the object stolen. 
Among such objects are land, cattle, grass, rushes, 
turf, fruit, fish, boards, firewood, wattles, etc.; 
and among the special cases considered are that 
of stealing from a house and from a hunter^s 
cooking- tent, and that of stealing a smith’s tools. 
According to the Anc, Laws of Ireland (iii. 463), 
it was lawful to kill the unknown or nameless 
thief, but this right was personal only {op, dt, iii. 
469). There was a further rule that no one was to 
trade with a thief. 

{h) Welsh law dealt severely with thieving, and 
punished it (probably when habitual) with execu- 
tion by hanging. In Wade-Evans {op, cit, p. 188) 
there is a list of naw affeith lledrat { ‘ the nine 
accessaries of theft ’), which are given as follows : 

‘ The first of the nine accessaries of theft is devising deceit 
and seeking an accomplice. The second is agreeing concerning 
the theft. The third is giving provision. The fourth is carry- 
ing the food while accompanying him (the thief). The fifth is 
tearing down the cattle-yard, or breaking the house. The 
sixth IS moving what is stolen from its place, and walking day 
or night with it. The seventh is knowing and informing as 
to the theft. The eighth is sharing with the thieves. The 
ninth is seeing the theft and concealing it for reward, or 
buying it for worth. Whoever shall deny one of these acces- 
saries, let him give the oaths of fifty men without bondman 
and without alien.* 

There is a reference to the death-penalty for 
stealing in the following statement, where it is 
said {ih, p. 189) that one of the nine persons who 
are to be believed in giving their testimony, each 
one of them separately on his oath, is 

* a thief without hope of mercy concerning his fellow-thief, 
when brought to the gallows ; because credible is his word 
concerning his companions and the chattels they thieved, 
without a relic ; and his companion is not to be destroyed on 
his word, but is to be a thief for sale.’ 

In the case of the stealing of goods entrusted to 
a guardian, if the keys are safely in his custody 
and a breach has been made into the house, 

* the Book of Cynog (a text of the Laws) says it is easier to 
believe him if there be chattels of his own taken together with 
the other chattels which were taken by stealth from him. He 
IS, however, to swear conjointly with all the persons in the 
house as to his being clear as to those chattels. If the soil, 
however, be excavated under the house, after he has carried 
out the law that he is clear, the king owns the soil, and there 
IS to be no guardian answerable for it. Every chattel which a 
guardian asserts to have been brought to him to be kept, let 
him make good, except the chattels conveyed through the 
soU/ 

The case of theft by a necessitous alien has been 
already mentioned. The theft of a king’s cat had 
to be made good as follows : 

* Whoever shall kill a cat which guards a barn of a king, or 
shall take it stealthily, its head is to be held downwards on a 
clean level floor, and its tail is to be held upwards ; and after 
that wheat is to he poured about it until the tip of the tail be 
hidden, and that is its worth. Another cat is four legal pence 
in value.’ 

A dog, on the other hand, might, according to 
some MSS, be stolen with impunity : 

* There is no dirwy for a dog, although it be taken stealthily, 
nor camlwTw. The oath of one man is sufficient to disown a 
dog, for it is a back-burden of an unclean animal.’ 

The triads in the Dimetian Code^ however, say 
that a dog- stealer should pay a camlwrw. Regu- 
lations as to the manner of bringing a charge of 
theft legally and of compurgation in the face of a 
charge are given in Wade-Evans, of), cit. p. 244 f. 

A thief might be punished by being sold, and 
the value assigned to ‘ a saleable thief ’ is seven 
pounds. In Wade-Evans {op, cit, p. 259) are found 
t-he following further provisions as to theft ; 


* A thief who shall be placed upon sureties is not to be 
destroyed. No one is to make satisfaction or answer for an 
act of his bondman saving^for theft/ 

(8) Assault, — (a) Irish law dealt with assault 
under the same section as wounding and muti- 
lating, and drew a distinction between a *red 
wound ’ (with bloodshed) and a ‘ white wound ’ 
(without bloodshed). In the Anc, Laws of Ireland 
(iii. 352 n.) a ‘ lump-blow ’ is defined. For a clean 
Inmp-blow two cows were an adequate compensa- 
tion, while for the foul lump-blow airer-fine (one 
of the lesser fines of Irish law) was exacted. 

(6) Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op, cit. p. 193) 
punishes assault as follows : 

* Whoever shall strike a person, let him pay his sarhad^ first 
because attack and onset constitute a sarhad to every person ; 
and a penny for every hair pulled out from his head by the 
root ; and a penny for every finger which shall touch the head ; 
and twenty-four pence for the front hair.* 

Again, 

* If a person strike a bondman, let him pay him twelve 
pence ; if a bondman strike a free man, it is just to cut 
off his right hand, or let the bondman’s lord pay the person’s 

sarhad* P- 194)- 

It is clearly stated {ib, p. 259) that a blow 
received unintentionally is not sarhad, and the 
following three buffets did not need expiation : 

* one by the lord on his man in ordering him in the day of 
battle and fighting ; and one by a father on his son to punish 
him ; and one by a chief of kindred on his relative in order to 
counsel him.* 

(9) Treason. — Irish law, though severe upon 
lying, treachery, and all forms of deceit, does 
not deal specifically with treason, but in Welsh 
law the following passage occurs {ih. p. 202) : 

‘ Whoever shall commit treason against a lord or waylay, is 
to forfeit his father’s trev ; and, if he be caught, he is liable to 
be executed. If he he not caught and he will to be reconciled 
to his lord and kindred, a twofold payment of dirwy and 
galanas is to be levied on him ; and, if he repair to the court of 
the Pope and return with the Pope’s letter with him, and 
show that he is absolved by the Pope, he has hia father’s trev 
(“ homestead ’*)-' 

In Ireland, treachery deprived a person of his full 
honour^rice. 

(10) Perjury. — {a) Irish law dealt with false 
swearing, more especially in the case of con- 
tracts, and visited it with a fine {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 397). False witness also lowered a 
man’s honour-price. 

(6) Welsh law deals chiefly with perjury {anudon) 
in relation to suspected testimony (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit, p. 260 f.), but denial of suretyship 
and contract is also discussed {ib. p. 230). 

(11) Insult. — {a) In Irish law the maintenance 
of a man’s honour was a primary consideration, 
and certain fines in addition to the dire-fine 
{‘honour-price’) appear to have been specially 
instituted for the defence of personal honour. 
Among these are the enech-gris {‘ blush -fine ’), 
the enech-ruice (‘defamation ’), and the enech-lann 
(‘ reparation of honour ’). To ask a question with 
a view to exposing a blemish {Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
iii. 347), and to give a person a nickname, rendered 
the offender liable to a fine {op. cit, iii. 93), while 
one form of insult specifically mentioned {op. cit. 
iii. 409) was that of opposing a bishop on a ‘ hill of 
meeting.’ 

(6) Welsh law attached the utmost importance 
to the maintenance of a person’s dignity, and com- 
pensation for sarhad (‘insult’) plays a prominent 
part therein. The violation of a person’s pro- 
tection constituted one specified form of insult. 

(12) Libel. — (a) In Ir^and the fort of a man 
who tolerated satire or satires {Anc. Lai os of Ire^ 
land, V. 169) lost its dire, or honour-price, but in 
another passage {op. cit. i. 59) it is stated that 
satirizing, though done intentionally, did not 
cause loss of the full honour-price until a person 
evaded the law with respect to it. Satirizing a 
dead person was also liable to fine {op. cit. i. 185, 
189). 

{b) There is no specific mention of libel or satire 
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In Welsh law, and, in view of the practice of the 
Welsh poets, at any rate after 1300, it would 
appear that satirizing on their part was tolerated. 
At an earlier date, libel was probably counted 
under sarhacl, 

(13) Slander,^{a) In Ireland the Anctent Laws 
(L 175, 177) specifically mention a fine for slander. 
A fine was also obtainable for circulating a cal- 
umnious story {op. cit. i. 195, 199), or for wrong- 
fully questioning a person’s legitimacy (i. 185, 

19^)' 

(b) The Welsh laws make no specific mention or 
slander {enllib) other than slander against women 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 238), or against an inno- 
cent man for murder, and probably included other 
slander, along with libel, under sarhad. 

(14) Using charms. — There is no reference to 
this ofience in the Welsh laws, but in Ireland the 
person committing it was liable to a fine, whether 
it was committed again a liuman being or against 
a dog (see Anc. Laws of Ireland^ i. 177, 181) 

(15) Trespass. — (a) Irish law in several passages 
defines the compensation requiied for various 
forms of trespass, such as ‘ dirtying a road ’ (op. 
cit. iii. 76 n.), bringing a horse into the narrow 
part of a road (ib.), the digging of a churchyard, 
and the removal of bones from a churchyard. 
The type of fine called the smacht-^nQ was levied 
chiefly in the case of trespass by men or animals 
(see Anc. Laws of Ireland, iv. S3, 87, 89, 93, 95, 
107, 109, 111, 115, 117, 119, 121, 123, 141, 145, 
153). 

(6) The forms of trespass which are specifically 
mentioned in the Welsh laws are : excavating the 
land of another to hide anything therein, maJking 
a snare, digging a kiln-pit, or building a house on 
another personas land. The fine inflicted was four 
legal pence, with certain additions in particular 
cases. 

(16) Damage to property. — (a) Irish law had 
much to say regardmg offences arising under this 
head (Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 167, 169, 171, 175, 
185, 189, 233, 235, 237). The Book of Aicill (op. 
cit. iii. 357, 358) deals very fully and humanely 
with the maiming, mutilation, and over-working 
of animals. 

(b) In Wales all damage to property, whether 
living or dead, had to be compensated for in ac- 
cordance with a scale of legal worth laid down 
in the laws. 

(17) Gross negligence. — (a) In Irish law cases of 
the kind are, for the most part, dealt with under 
other heads, such as trespass and damage to pro- 
perty ; but the expression ‘ trespass of viciousness 
with neglect * is used for the offence of bringing a 
horse into the narrow part of a street, A fine was 
also inflicted for neglect of fencing. Attendants, 
too, were punishable for not yarding the houses 
of persons of dimity (op, cit. iii. 511), and a similar 
penalty was inflicted for neglect in not guarding a 
captive (iii. 499 f.). A judge who was negligent 
was liable to a fine (iii. 305), and so were sane 
adidts for not guarding the insane. The Irish 
believed that blotches arose on the cheeks of 
judges who pronounced false judgment. 

(b) The two instances of punishable neglect 
mentioned in Welsh law are the following (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. 258, 268) ; 

(1) ^ If two persons shall be walking through a wood, and the 
one in front let a bough strike the one in the rear so that he 
loses an eye, he is to pay the worth of an eye to the other. 

(2) If a spear were nob so placed as to prevent its point from 
accidentally killing a person, its owner, in case of such a death, 
had to pay a third of the slain person’s galanas. 

(18) Absconding and harbouring a fugitive . — 
(a) It was an offence in Irish law to entertain a 
fugitive who was known, and there was also a 
penalty for supporting and advising the women 
and children of foreigners, as w'ell as for feeding 


or sheltering a stranger generally (Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 385, 387, 389) In the same manner a 
person feeding a houseless person was liable bo a 
fine, the intention in all these cases doubtless 
being to make it difficult for persons to escape 
from justice. 

(b) In Wales the law (see above, p. 265*^) appears 
to have been a little more sympathetic towards 
necessitous aliens, and Welsh law also provided 
that an alien of foreign speech should nave an 
advocate. 

(19) Abduction. — («) Irish law (op. cit. in. 403, 
541, 543, 545) deals very fully with the question 
of abduction in its effects upon family life. The 
children of the abducted wmman belonged to her 
mother’s family, and might be sold by them, but 
the father was hound to buy them if they w^ere 
sold, and if he got them gratis he was bound to 
educate them. 

(b) Abduction was a punishable offence in Welsh 
law, and the various contingencies which arose in 
connexion therewith are fully dealt with in the 
Laws (see Anc. Laws of Wales, pp. 86, 88, 92, 
204 ; and Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 237, 238, 239). 

(20) Stripping of the dead. — In Ireland there 
was a fine for stripping the dead in general, and 
the slain in battle in particular (see Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 175, 177) ; and a Welsh legal triad 
speaks of the ‘ three disgraces of a dead body 
when it is slain, when it is stripped, and when it 
is left lying. 

(21) Breach of the peace. — The Welsh laws con- 
tain no explicit references to offences under this 
head ; but Irish law (op. cit. i. 231, 235) required a 
fine for quarrelling in an ale-house, and also for 
disturbing a fair. 

(22) Adtiltery. — It is probable that in Irish law 
adultery should be counted with the above offences, 
but tlie absence of a clear distinction in Irish law 
between crimes and torts makes it difficult to class 
adultery with crimes, as was done in some coun- 
tries. In its effect upon the honour-price of a 
person, adultery, according to the Anc. Laxos of 
Ireland (i. 57-61), was more disastrous for ecclesi- 
astics than for laymen ; but, in the case of all 
alike, adultery and cohabiting with a kinswoman 
had the same effect upon the honour-price as un- 
faithfulness in word (op. cit. i, 69). In the case 
of adultery by a married man the Welsh laws 
require (Wade-Evans, op, cit. p. 239) that he 
should pay six score pence to his lawful wife as her 
wynebwerth (‘compensation for insult’). When 
a wife committea adultery, her husband was 
entitled to thrice the sum of his sarhad (ib. p. 
242), and it is further stated (ib. p. 244) that she 
loses her agweddi (‘dowry’), while her chattels 
are brought by her kindred to her husband. One 
of the three disgraces of a kindred, according to a 
Welsh legal triad, is to bring another woman to 
the house, supplanting the wife and driving her 
forth. 

In the present article Celtic crimes and punish- 
ments have been considered chiefly with reference 
to Ireland and Wales, owing to the fact that it is 
only for these countries that legal treatises of the 
type here considered are obtainable. In (’eltic 
Scotland the law was based upon a development 
of the same ideas as those which are embodied in 
the law of Ireland. The legal practice of Brittany 
and Cornwall, too, doubtless closely resembled 
that of Wales ; but it would be highly interesting, 
if it were possible, to know what modifications of 
the Irish system were developed in Scotland, and, 
similarly, what local variations of the Britisli 
system arose m Cornwall and Brittany. In the 
absence of legal treatises such an inquiry would 
have to be based mainly on historical and linguistic 
evidence. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Chinese). 
— The Chinese character for ‘ crime ’ is significant 
of the attitude of the nation towards the infrac- 
tion of law, being composed of the radical for 
* failure,’ under that for ‘ net,’ representing the net 
of the law descending upon the ofihnder ; in other 
words, ‘crime’ or ‘sin^ (for the terms are used 
interchangeably) is regarded as consisting not so 
much in the commission of a condemnable act as in 
the discovery of the fact and the infliction of penal 
consequences. For this reason the term is an un- 
fortunate one^ when applied by Christian mission- 
aries to a Chinese audience, for the majority of 
those thus addressed would strongly object to be 
denonainated ‘ criminals,’ although the intention in 
the mind of the speaker is merely to bring home to 
them a sense of sm. 

1. Early enactments. — The Chinese penal code 
is based upon enactments for which a remote 
antiquity is claimed, and the earliest system of 
punishments is ascribed to the ‘Emperor’ Shun 
(2255 B.C.), who is said to have established the 
‘ Five Punishments ’ which were in vogue to the 
end of the Chow dynasty (255 B.C.), viz. (1) brand- 
ing on the forehead, (2) cutting off the nose, (3) 
maiming, (4) castration, and (5) death. 

The founder of the Han dynasty (202 B.C.) 
enacted the ‘Three Penal Sentences,’ viz. (1) life 
shall be given for life, (2) compensation for wounds, 
and (3) imprisonment for robbery. 

The first regular code of penal laws is repre- 
sented as being brought into operation in the Ts*in 
dynasty (249 B.O.), comprehended under six heads, 
the 5th of which, represented by 11 vols., is occu- 
pied with crirninal laws concerning treason, robbery, 
theft, homicide, criminal intercourse, disturbing 
graves, quarrelling and fighting, and incendiarism ; 
and, though each succeeding dynasty has contn- 
buted some modification or addition to the original 
enactments, the ultimate source of inspiration may 
still be traced even in the existing legislation. 

The laws of the present Manchu dynasty, which 
in China bears the name of the Ta Ts'ingj or 
‘ Great Pure Dynasty,’ may be grouped as follows : 
— (1) The Ta TsHng Lu Li, or ‘ Penal Code of the 
Ta TsTng dynasty,’ which is subject to revision 
every 5 years. The sections included under the 
first term, Lu, may be described as the original 
laws or statutes ; and those under the second head, 
Li, as the supplementary clauses, or common law, 
established by precedent or usage. (2) The Ta 
TsHng Hui T%en, or ‘ Regulations of the Ta TsTng 
dynasty.’ (3) The edicts and decrees issued by 
Emperors and high provincial officials. (4) Cus- 
tomary law. 

The first of these, the Lu Li, is comprehended 
in 2906 octavo pages, the criminal laws being 
enumerated in the 6th division, arranged under 
the following heads: (1) robbery and theft, (2) 
homicide, (3) quarrelling and fighting, (4) abusive 
language, (5) indictments and informations, (6) 
bribery and corruption, (7) forgeries and frauds, 
(8) incest and adultery, (9) miscellaneous offences, 
(10) arrests and escapes, and (11) imprisonment, 
judgment, and execution. 

2 . Punishments. — The modes of punishment 
which are recognized by the code are five : 

(1) Flogging on the thighs with a light bamboo 
cane, about 3 ft. 6 in. long by f in. wide, and tV in. 
thick at the end. The punishment admits of 5 
degrees of severity, nominally from 10 to 60 blows ; 
but in actual practice only 4, 5, 10, 16, and 20 
blows respectively are administered. 


(2) Flogging with a heavier cane of bamboo, 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by IJ in. by ^ in., in cases of 
greater gravity, the number of blows ranging from 
60 to 100 nominally, but reduced in universal 
practice to 20, 25, 30, 35, and 40 respectively. 
Manchu subjects, or ‘Bannermen,’ are punished 
with a whip instead of the bamboo. 

In administering the punishment the lictors are 
so expert that they can apply 1000 sounding blows 
to the bare flesh without raising a blister, or draw 
blood if required with three strokes, and actually 
make the flesh fly if they set themselves seriously 
to work. (This is done by the ‘dragging’ stroke, 
which is different from the usual up-and-down 
method; the cane when it reaches the flesh is 
drawn back along the surface, and in a short time 
the skin is literally tom off* in strips.) This skill 
in applying the bamboo is said to be attained by 
long practice on a block of bean-curd, a substance 
resembling a stiff custard, the beaters kneeling 
face to face, and striking alternately on the bean- 
curd which is placed on the ground between them. 
When they have learned to strike the substance a 
great many times, producing an appreciable ‘note’ 
each time, without breaking the delicate surface 
of the ‘ custard,’ they are supposed to be proficient, 
and are allowed to exercise their art on the un- 
fortunate human beings who may be surrendered 
to them. Another power which they must ctilti- 
vate is that of counting alternate numbers at a 
great rate whilst administering the strokes ; the 
man kneeling on one knee at one side of the victim 
calls out the odd numbers, whilst the other counts 
the even numbers, and this requires long and fre- 
quent rehearsal ; it also presents an opportunity 
for * sharp practice,’ for the number callecf does not 
necessarily correspond with the blows struck ; and 
it is very easy for skilful performers to run up 
a very large total of figures without applying an 
equal number of strokes. Thus a man condemned 
to receive 1000 strokes may be let off with 700 or 
so if he h6is a proper understanding with the lictors, 
though the full number is reported by them viva 
voce at the time of imposition. The rod is steeped 
for some months in a saline bath before it is con- 
sidered fit for use, as this is said to ensure that 
mortification \vill not set in when the flesh is 
lacerated ; it no doubt also increases the sufferings 
of the victim. 

(3) Banishment, for a limited period, to a dis- 
tance not exceeding 500 li (= 170 miles). Here 
again 5 degrees are admitted, viz. 1 year and 60 
blows, IJ years and 70 blows, 2 years and 80 blows, 
2i years and 90 blows, 3 years and 100 blows. 

(4) Transportation, for life, to any distance vary- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 li (= 1000 miles), with 100 
blows ; in extraordinary cases the distance is in- 
creased to 4000 li, or the criminals are condemned 
to reside in malarious or savage districts. The 
exiles are nominally required to render military 
service, but are usually permitted to engage in 
humble occupations, such as the managing of in- 
ferior pawn-shops, etc. The wives of criminals are 
expected to accompany their husbands into exile, 
and their children and other relatives may do so if 
willing. Bannermen are subjected to the ‘ cangue ’ 
(see below) in lieu of banishment. 

(6) Death by strangulation, decapitation, or the 
so-called ‘lingering-process.’ The death sentence 
is usually confirmed by the Emperor ; but in cases 
of murder, piracy or highway robbery, rebellion, 
uttering false coin, forging official seals, arson, 
robbery with violence, criminal assault on girls 
under 12 years of age, fraudulent methods at 
public examinations, or smuggling salt, the local 
authority is empowered to put the sentence into 
execution at once, unless extenuating circum- 
stances can be urged for delay. In cases of piracy. 
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highway robbery, etc., the criminals are decapi- 
tated, and their heads exposed over the city gates 
as a warning to all. 

{a) Strangulation. — The penalty of strangula- 
tion is inflicted in the cases of murder of a stepson 
by a stepmother, abuse of parents or paternal 
grandparents, abuse of husbands^ parents^ or grand- 
parents ; also in certain cases of homicide where 
premeditation is not alleged, or where death is 
brought about by indirect means ; also in^ cases 
of opening cofiBns and rifling the dead, refusing to 
pay tribute, or inciting to riot. In extreme eases 
the process is aggravated by the method known as 
‘ three strangulations and three recoveries, ’ which 
means that the victim is throttled into unconscious- 
ness three times, and restored to animation before 
the final garrotting takes place. In some instances 
high officials who have oflended are presented by 
the Emperor with a silken scarf, with which they 
are expected to strangle themselves in lieu of 
the heavier and more disgraceful punishment of 
decollation. 

{b) Decapitation. — Decapitation is the penalty 
inflicted in the case of a large number of oflences, 
especially those of a treasonable nature — a classifi- 
cation which includes ; (1) rebellion, (2) disloyalty 
(as, e.g.i destroying or attacking the Imperial 
tombs, palaces, etc.), (3) desertion, (4) parricide, 

(5) massacre {i.e. where three or more persons are 
killed), (6) sacrilege, (7) impiety, (8) discord, and 
(9) insubordination. The treasonable character of 
these oflences consists in their being hurtful to the 
Sovereign either in his person, his property, or his 
honour, or the persons and property of his subjects. 
The principal offenders are sometimes sentenced to 
the ling cKi. 

(c) The ling chi. — The third fomi of capital 
punishment, i.e. ^%ling cKi^ or 'lingering process,’ 
which is popularly supposed^ to consist m an in- 
definite number of cuts inflicted on the victim’s 
body, before the administration of the coup de grdce^ 
does not amount, in ordinary cases, to more than a 
few slashes on the face and body before the final 
blow is struck. It is intended to make the death 
process more lingering and shameful, as the words 
hng cKi mean j but the degree of aggravation of 
the penalty is left very much in the hands of the 
executioner. The lingering process is ordered in 
the case of treason against the Imperial person, 
palaces, or tombs, no distinction being made be- 
tween principal and accessaries ; also in the case 
of parricide, murder of a husband, etc. 

{d) The death cage. — Another form of capital 
punishment is the ‘standing cage,’ which consists 
of a tall frame or coop, in which the victim is 
placed, the floor being a foot or so from the 
ground. His neck is enclosed by the bars which 
form the top or lid of the cage. In this position 
he is unable to touch the floor with his feet, but a 
number of bricks are inserted upon which he is 
permitted to stand, and these are gradually re- 
moved until at last he is practically suspended by 
the neck, unless death intervenes, as generally 
happens, the process being hastened by the admini- 
stration of an opiate supplied by a relative or 
friend. Victims of this form of punishment have 
been known to survive four days of torture, even 
when exposed to the burning rays of the summer 
sun. 

(6) The cangue. A minor form of punishment 
which is recognized by the or ‘ supplementary 
laws,’ is that of the ‘great collar,’ or ‘wooden 
neck- tie,’ as it is niclaiamed, generally known 
amongst Europeans as the ‘cangue’ (from the 
Portuguese canga =■ yoke). It consists of a heavy 
wooden framework in two parts, through which 
the head of the victim is introduced by means of 
a scallop on the inner edges of each ; the two parts 


are then brought together and fastened in position 
upon the wearer’s shoulders, and an inscription is 
added stating the nature of the crime committed, 
etc. The weight of the cangue is generally from 
20 to 30 lbs., but larger frames are sometimes used, 
in which as many as five men can be secured. In 
some cases the hands of the suflerer are also in- 
serted in smaller holes as in a pillory. In either 
instance it is impossible to reach the mouth with 
the hands, and the prisoner has to be fed by others. 
The cangue is generally exhibited in the daytime 
at the spot where the offence was committed,^ and 
at night the bearer of it is removed to the prison, 
where, in the majority of cases, he is relieved of 
his burden until the next day. The imposition of 
the cangue may cover a period of a few days or 
may continue for three months, and is ordered in 
cases of stealing, gambling, damage, extortion, etc, 

(7) Branding is also in vogue in cases of steal- 
ing, and the designation of the crime is indelibly 
stamped upon the forearm, e.g. ‘Stealer of grain,’ 
‘stores,’ or ‘silver,’ as the case may be. 

3. Methods of Chinese thieves. — Chinese thieves 
are divided into various classes, whose methods 
di Ifer very considerably ; for instance, in order to 
obtain entrance to a building, some elect to prise 
open the window or doors, or lift them oft the 
hooks which do duty for hinges, while others prefer 
to throw a rope, with grapplers attached, to the 
balcony or roof, and climb up hand over hand ; 
others drill holes in doors with the usual carpenters’ 
instruments, or burn out a piece of the woodwork 
by means of a blow-pipe and a brazier of lighted 
charcoal, so as to insert the hand and withdraw 
bolts and fastenings ; others, again, employ a 
bamboo pole for vaulting or scaling walls ; anaes- 
thetics are used by some thieves for rendering the 
occupants of a house unconscious ; holes are also 
bored in walls, or subterranean tunnels are made 
by experts in these departments. 

The ‘ swift-horse,’ or constable (see below), being 
himself an ex -thief, is familiar with the methods 
of the several classes, and the individuals composing 
them ; and can always diagnose with accuracy the 
cases which are submitted to him. 

4. Punishment of women. — Special punishments 
are reserved for women, such as piercing the breast 
with a hot iron, in the case of attempts on the life 
of a husband, assaulting a mother-in-law, etc. 
When the bamboo is ordered, the blows are usually 
inflicted on the mouth or hands, in order to avoid 
exposure of the body. 

5. Martial law. — Martial law is particularly 
severe, and summary punishment is meted out to 
offending soldiers by their officers. In ancient 
days the penalty of tearing asunder by five horses 
was exacted in certain cases ; even now the death 
penalty is prescribed for such offences as circulating 
false rumours, attempted rape, etc . 

6 . Character of enactments. — The punishments 
above enumerated may seem to be exceedingly 
severe, but it must be remembered that, until 
quite recent years, there ^vas no police force of 
any kind in China, the only substitute being the 
local beadle, or tipao, in each district or division, 
with his subordinates, including the ‘swift-horse,’ 
or thief-catcher ; and the result of long experience 
was the conviction that severity, at all events in 
the promulgation of the law, was necessary, 
though its application might be tempered with 
mercy ; and^ the Chinese penal code, though it 
may not satisfy the high ideals of 20th century 
Christianity on the score of justice and equity, 
‘for the repression of disorder, and the gentle 
coercion of a vast population, appears to be equally 
mild and efficacious ’ (G. T. Staunton, The Ta Tsiny 
Leu Lee). 

7. The conduct of law. — The almost total absence 
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of legal machinery is another feature which is 
worthy of notice. There is no such thing as the 
empanelling of a jury ; no assistance of counsel for 
the prosecution or the defence ; no association of 
judges on the bench ; no demand for asseveration 
upon oath. The magistrate sits alone to try the 
case, unless he decides upon inviting another 
magistrate to assist him. The cases for and 
against are prepared by self-constituted lawyers, a 
somewhat degraded class of literary men, who do 
not appear in person before the court. The magis- 
trate IS furnished by his secretaries with whatever 
information he may require as to law or precedent, 
and decision is given, ordinarily, without long 
delay. The accused cannot be punished until he 
confesses his crime ; and, shouM he hesitate to do 
so, the means are available by which such con- 
fession may be elicited. Some of these methods 
have the sanction of law, whilst others are en- 
forced without such authority. The legal instru- 
ments of torture consist of wooden presses for 
squeezing the ankles or fingers, and the bastinado ; 
in addition to these, however, there are many 
others which have been in force until quite recently, 
but which have now been nominally abolished — 
such as forcing the victim to kneel upon hot bricks, 
iron chains, powdered glass, sand, or salt ; twisting 
the ears ; suspending the body by the thumbs or 
fingers ; tying the hands to a bar placed under the 
knees, so as to bend the body forward in a kneeling 
posture, etc. 

8. Popular courts. — So great is the terror in- 
spired by the law-courts and the ‘ pens ’ which do 
duty for ^ prisons (the Chinese word for prison 
means originally a ‘ corral,’ or stable for cattle), 
that many people prefer to settle their cases out of 
court, by resorting to the ‘ tea-houses,’ which are 
the equivalents of our public-houses, and sub- 
mitting the question to the arbitration of those 
present — the nearest approach to trial by jury; 
and the practice has become so well established 
that these tea-houses are often called ‘ Little Halls 
of Justice.’ 

9. Standard of guilt. — ^An interesting feature of 
the Chinese enactments is that the standard of 
punishment, in many cases, is not measured by 
the character of the ofience, but by the amount of i 
profit secured by the offender ; the penalty, for 
instance, of stealing 120 oz. or more of silver is out 
of all proportion to that which is incurred by 
stealing 1 oz. ; it is assessed on a scale indeed which 
would seem to place the act in an entirely different 
category of crime, for the latter is punished by 60 
blows, the former by strangulation, 

10. Treason. — The punishment of treason is 
particularly severe, and the list of crimes which 
are classified as treasonable is very comprehensive. 
The penalty of making even an attempt against 
the persons, palaces, or tombs of the Imperial 
house is execution by the lingering process, and no 
distinction is rnade between principals and acces- 
saries (though in ordinary cases of crime a careful 
discrimination is made, and accessaries before the 
fact are punished one degree less severely than the 
principals). All male r Natives of the condemned, 
m the first degree, i.e. father, grandfather, sons, 
grandsons, paternal uncles and their sons of the 
age of 15 or older, are sentenced to decapitation, 
together with all other male relatives, within the 
same limit of age, who may be living with the 
offender at the time. Male relatives of the first 
degree under the age of 15, and all females simi- 
larly related, are distributed as slaves amongst 
the great officials. The property of the condemned 
is confiscated by the State. All who renounce 
country and allegiance are liable to decapitation. 

11. Homicide. — The definition of homicide is 
also very comprehensive, no fewer than 10 possible 


cases being included under the term, viz, (1) 
killing with dehbeiate intent, the penalty of which 
is decapitation ; (2) killing in an aflray, where 
perhaps no special individual is singled out for 
slaughter (the punishment in these cases is strangu- 
lation) ; (3) killing by depriving of food or clothing, 
by the removal of the ladder by which the victim 
has reached an inaccessible position and is unable 
to return, by taking the bridle from a rider’s 
horse so that he cannot continue his journey and 
is stranded in the wilds, by the administration of 
noxious substances to the mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
(in such cases strangulation is decreed) ; (4) kill- 
ing by means of dangerous weapons, such as fire- 
arms, etc., though used only in play; by luring a 
person into danger by false representations, e.g^ 
leading a man to walk into deep water, assuring 
him that it is shallow and fordable (strangulation 
is the penalty in these cases also) ; (5) killing a 
person by mistake when intending to kill some one 
else (the penalty for this offence is beheading) ; 
(6) killing accidentally when using legitimate 
instruments or weapons (compensation is deemed 
sufficient in such cases) ; (7) killing through care- 
lessness (punished by beheading); (8) killing by 
the administration of improper medicines (punish- 
able by beheading, but, if inadvertence can be 
urged in ^ defence, compensation and retirement 
from medical practice are ordered) ; (9) killing by 
means of traps and snares (punishable by blows 
and banishment) ; (10) killing by the utterance of 
threats which lead to suicide on the part of the 
threatened person (punished by strangulation). 

The removal of a body from the spot where the 
murder has been committed is treated as a capital 
offence. In cases of injury produced in fighting 
and quarrelling, a careful assessment is made of 
the amount of damage done ; e,g.^ the tearing 
away of one inch of the opponent’s hair is punish- 
able by 50 blows, the breaking of one tooth by 
100 blows, of two teeth by 60 blows and a yearns 
imprisonment. Causing a person to be incapable 
of becoming a parent is punished by 100 blows and 
banishment to a distance of 3000 liy and, in the 
case of male offenders, with forfeiture of estates. 

12. Privileged classes. — There are no fewer than 
ten instances where privilege is claimed, as in the 
case of those enjoying hereditary rank, or high 
office, or relationship to the reigning dynasty. 
These classes are excepted from the ordinary pro- 
cesses of law, and the Imperial sanction must be 
obtained before the law can be put into operation 
against them. No privilege, however, of whatever 
kind can avail in a case of treason. The circum- 
stances of the accused, in ordinary cases, are 
taken into account: as, e.^., extreme youth, i.e. 
under the age of 15 years ; or extreme age, i.e. 70 
years and upwards ; infirmity, too, is recognized 
as an occasion for the exercise of lenity and the 
relaxation of the heavier penalties, with exemption 
from torture. The condition of the parents of the 
accused is also taken into account, and an erring 
son is mercifully dealt with if it be shown that 
his parents depend upon him for support; even 
the death penalty may be remitted in the case of 
an only son, lest his parents should be deprived 
of the worship which is expected from him after 
their decease. 

13. Favourable treatment of women. — ^Women 
are seldom imprisoned, except on capital charges, 
or for adultery, but are placed in the custody of 
their nearest relatives ; and, if they are arrested 
when in a pregnant condition, the full penalty of 
the law is not exacted until 100 days have passed 
after parturition. Injured husbands are permitted 
to kill, out of hand, the guilty wife andT her par- 
amour, if discovered in flagrante delicto ; but, if the 
parties have already left the apartment where the 
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act was committed, or surrender themselves to the 
tiu^}>and, or some little time has elapsed since the 
event, the husband is not justified by law in exact- 
ing the extreme penalty. A master who is accused 
oi killing a slave is not regarded as guilty of a 
capital offence, but a slave who murders his master 
is sentenced to ling cKi as guilty of petty treason. 

14. Patria potestas. — The patria potestas is 
still in force in China, and the slaughter of one’s 
offspring is dealt with as a minor otience, or indeed 
as no offence at all, if, for instance, a parent 
has been struck by a son or daughter. The law 
decrees that the penalty for striking or cursing a 
parent is death, as was the case with the Hebrews. 

15. Professional bullies. — The killing of a pro- 
fessional pugilist, or * strong man,’ is not regarded 
as murder, on the ground that such persons volun- 
tarily subject themselves to danger and death, 
and must be prepared to take the consequences of 
their rashness. 

16. The law of debt. — In cases of debt a stated 
period is allowed by law for repayment, \uz. three 
months after the expiry of the time stipulated in 
the original arrangement between the parties. In 
the event of this period of grace being allowed to 
elapse, the debtor is liable to the bastinado. In 
some cases the creditor will take np his quarters at 
the house of the debtor, and continue to live at 
his expense until the debt is discharged. The fear 
of being unable to meet one’s obligations before 
the Chinese New Year causes many suicides to 
take place at that season. 

17. Bad company. — ^Amongst miscellaneous en- 
actments it is worthy of notice that the sons of 
families enjoying hereditary rank, and officers of 
government, are prohibited from associating with 
prostitutes and actors, under penalty of 60 blows, 

18. Treatment of domestic animals. — Special 
laws are enacted with a view to the proper treat- 
ment of domestic animals; «-y., when draught 
animals are improperly harnessed, and sores are 
thus produced on the back or withers, the penalty 
of such carelessness is 20 to 50 blows. Similar 
penalties are imposed in cases of insufficient feed- 
ing, etc. 

19. Care of the young. — ^Amongst the laws relat- 
ing to the care of the young, it may be noted that 
the *age of consent’ in China is 12 years in the 
case of both boys and girls, and that a recent edict 
decreed that smoking on the part of boys under 
18 was a punishable offence. 

20. Improper conduct. — The comprehensiveness 
of the Chinese penal code is remarkable ; there is 
hardly a circumstance connected with law and its 
infraction for which provision is not made ; and a 
large liberty is extended to judges in the treat- 
ment of what is described as ‘ improper conduct ’ 
— an expression which is interpreted to mean 
offences against the spirit of the laws, though not 
necessarily involving an actual breach of the letter 
thereof. 

21. Lynch law. — ^In addition to the ordinary 
legislation there are many unorthodox methods in 

P ractice amongst the people in country districts. 

-ynch law is very common, and the treatment of 
crime by the people themselves often induces 
cruelties which fully deserve the designation of 
‘savage.’ Theft is severely punished, as are also 
irandnlent practices in connexion with marriage 
negotiations. A favourite method is the suspension 
of the culprit by his thumbs and great toes to a 
horizontal branch, so that the body is arched like 
a ; sometimes a large stone is placed in the 
middle of his back to increase his sufferings. In 
extreme cases, where death is decreed by the 
village tribunal, a fiendish ingenuity is exhibited 
m the invention of new methods of torture. In 
the case of village feuds ‘ a life for a life ’ is the 


universal standard of justice ; annual outbreaks of 
a kind of vendetta are common in some districts, 
and continue until the blood-feud is settled by the 
slaughter of an equal number of persons on both 

22. Reform. — The revision of the penal code, so 
as to bring it into conformity with Western models, 
is at present under consideration ; and a number 
of Chinese commissioners visited Europe last year 
[1910] for the purpose of studying Western prison 
methods, with a view to a reform of the Chinese 
houses of detention. 

Literature. — G. *1*. Staunton, ^TTie To. Tsing Leu Lee^ Lon- 
don, 1810 ; A. Lind, A Chapter of the Chinese Penal Code^ 
Leyden, 1887 ; J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese*, Shanghai, 1903 ; 
Herbert A. Giles, A Glossary of Reference, Shanghai, 1900 ; 
W. Gilbert Walshe, Ways that are Dark, Shanghai, 1906. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Egyp- 
tian). — There is no reliable record of the principles 
which guided the Egyptian judge in the punish- 
ment of crime. There may have been much that 
was arbitrary in the administration of justice, 
even in the best bureaucratic period of the New 
Empire, but that rules dating from a remote age, 
and attributed to the god Thoth, were appealed to 
is certain. A charge given by the king to his 
newly appointed vizier is preserved, but scarcely 
touches this question. 

The Negative Confession in the Book of the 
Dead (see CoifFESSiON [Egyptian]) contains a long 
list of moral and religious obliquities, including 
adultery, falsification of measures and weights, 
and cursing the king. More to our purpose is a 
list of charges brought against a shipmaster at 
Elephantine, preserved in a papyrus at Turin ; 
amongst his offences are breaking into stores and 
stealing the grain, embezzling corn put in his 
charge, extorting corn from the people, burning 
a boat and concealing the fact, also adultery, and 
apparently the misuse of cattle bred by the sacred 
Mnevis sire. There is no record whether the 
charges were proved, or of the punishment, A 
decree of King Horemheb to repress military 
exactions and oppression in Egypt imposes a 
severe penalty on the unauthorized commandeer- 
ing of boats ; the offender loses his nose and ears, 
and is transported to the frontier city of Zaru 
(agreeing with Diodorus’ account of the city of 
RhinocoTura) ; and soldiers who stole hides were 
to be beaten with 100 lashes so as to open five 
wounds, and to restore the property to its owners. 
Other documents indicate Ethiopia as the place 
of banishment, where perhaps convicts were forced 
to toil in the gold mines. The condition of sus- 
pected persons after examination ‘ by beating on 
their hands and feet ’ must have been miserable in 
the extreme, but probably the law contrived to 
make it still worse for the convicted criminal 
in the end. Accounts of several criminal trials 
are preserved — of robbers of the royal tombs 
(in Breasted, Anc. Records, London, 1906-1907, iv. 
499-556), and of a conspiracy in the harem against 
the life of the king (ib. pp. 416-466). The punish- 
ment of the men and women condemned for par- 
ticipation in, or guilty knowledge of, the conspiracy 
is not specified, but it was evidently death in some 
form, and many seem to have been permitted to 
commit suicide. Two of the judges and two 
custodians who had misconducted themselves with 
female criminals during the time of the trial were 
condemned to lose their noses and ears ; one of 
these committed suicide, while a fifth was perhaps 
let off with a severe reprimand. 

From the end of the Middle Kingdom there is a 
decree of a King Antef deposing a nomarch (?) and 
high official of the temple of Coptos, apparently 
for harbouring the king’s enemies. He and all his 
descendants were deprived for ever of the power 
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Do hold the office. The conseouences of desertion 
to another country are hinted at in the story of 
the fugitive Sinuhe, who was plainly in peril of 
death (Maspero, Contes populairts^, Paris, 1906, p. 
62). In the treaty between the Hittite king and 
Ramses ii. restoration of deserters and free pardon 
for them are stipulated for on both sides. 

F. Ll,. Griffith. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek).— 

I. A crime may be considered as an act of dis- 
obedience to a Divine command, and, as such, 
punishable, if at all, by Divine retribution ; or 
else, in its stricter sense, as an offence against 
the ethical sense of the community, for which a 
definite punishment is prescribed by law. But it 
is only gradually that the latter notion has been 
evolved. In the Greek States, none of which suc- 
ceeded in working out a scientific system of juris- 
prudence comparable with that of Rome, many 
crimes continued to be treated, as in primitive 
communities, as wrongful acts done to an indi- 
vidual, for which he was entitled to claim com- 
pensation in a court of law (see Maine, Ancient 
ed. Pollock, London, 1907, p. 379). Al- 
though the familiar distinction between a crime 
and a tort was increasingly recognized with the 
progress of time, acts definitely criminal in char- 
acter (as being injurious to the community, such as 
homicide and theft under certain conditions) were 
technically made the subject of a civil action {BUti) 
rather than of an indictment (^pa^i^). Even in the 
latter the State was only indirectly concerned ; for 
a further distinction vv^as made between a private 
and a public prosecution, and in private prosecu- 
tions, which formed by far the more numerous 
class, the prosecutor was regarded as acting for his 
own satisfaction rather than as fulfilling a public 
duty (see Demosthenes, xxi. 25). 

It would be impossible, within the limits of an article like the 
present, even if the material existed, to describe in detail, or 
even satisfactorily to summarize, the progressive development 
in the establishment of legal penalties for crime by the various 
divisions of the Hellenic race, from the dawn of history down 
to the time when their independence was finally lost. All that 
we shall attempt is a short survey of the general ideas relating 
to the subject of crimes and punishments which prevailed from 
time to time according to the most important literary records, 
together with some account of the particular remedies provided 
by the Athenian law-courts, in the period for Iwhich our in- 
formation is most abundant, namely, the 5th and ith cents, b.o. 
For States other than Athens the necessary evidence is almost 
entirely wanting, and there is not much advantage in recording 
such scraps as have come down to us, when it is impossible to 
present them in their proper setting, or to make a trustworthy 
estimate of their value. There is the less inconvenience in 
taking this course, inasmuch as the pre-eminence of the 
A-thenian Judicial system is reflected in the remark that the 
Athenians invented the regular administration of Justice 
(^lian, Far. Hist. iiL 38). Still, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Athenian courts were a unique product of 
Hellenic civilization. Of the better-known Greek States it 
seems probable that Sparta was the most backward ; and the 
existence of an elaborate Judicial organization in remote and 
semi -barbarous communities such as Gortyn and Western 
Loeria leads to the conclusion that great commercial cities like 
Angina, Meg-ara, and Corinth had a legal system as highly 
developed, if not so famous, as that of Athens herself (L. 
Whibley, Greek Oligarchies, London, 1896, p. 177). 

2 . With crime in the wider sense, as a breach of 
religious obligation, and the Divine punishment 
which it tliereby merits, we do not propose here 
to deal, since they will he sufficiently discussed 
elsewhere {e.g. Erinys, Eschatology [Greek]). 
Nevertheless, the gradual growth of a system of 
jurisprudence was so largely conditioned by re- 
ligious belief that we cannot entirely put out of 
view the religious as distinct from the legal aspect 
(see, generally, Maine, p. 381). Their connexion is 
most strongly inarkedf in the case of the most 
important of all crimes, that of homicide. In the 
primitive age, for which our authority is to be 
found not only in the Homeric poems, but also in 
the writings of the Tragedians, so far as they 
leproduce the old legends, beliefs, and customs 
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prevalent in the Epics now lost, it was universally 
believed that the sliedder of blood was pursued and 
punished by the avengers (’Epivi^ey) of the slain man 
(Aisch. Cho. 401 ; Soph. El. 113). These super- 
natural visitants may be regarded as the embodi- 
ment of the curse pronounced by the injured victim 
against the wongdoer (Alsch. Theh. 70), or even 
as the punishment itself {XloivaL). In Homer, how- 
ever, they never appear as punishing murder, but 
rather as protectors of parents against wrongs done 
to them by their children, and as guardians of the 
sanctities of family life. The mother of Meleager 
cursed her son for slaying her brother, and prayed 
for his death ; her prayer was heard by the Erinys 
that walks in darlmess (H. ix. 571). Similarly, 
we find OEdipus visited by the curse of loeasta 
(Od. xi. 280) ; the Erinyes were summoned to 
avenge the dishonour done by Phoenix to his 
father Amyntor {IL ix. 454) ; and, so far as can 
be seen, they were ready to visit every crime 
committed against the ties of family or society 
(Ameis-Hentze on Od. ii. 135). There is nothing 
in Homer to show that the Erinyes did not punish 
homicide in a proper case ; and, inasmuch as they 
avenged wrongs done to kindred, they might well 
have been found harassing Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, if Homer had narrated this version 
of the story (T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
Age, New York and London, 1907, p. 89). The 
subjects handled by the Tragic poets, being more 
nearly concerned with the ideas of crime and 
punishment, regularly present the Erinyes as the 
avengers of bloodshed, and more particularly of 
the murder of kinsfolk. Their victim, driven 
from place to place, in his vain effort to escape 
(.Alsch. Bum. 210 ), was attacked by madness (Eur. 
Iph. Taxir. 1481) or wasting sickness {Or. 398 ff’.), 
until he either was released by death or effected a 
reconciliation with those whom he had wronged ; 
such was the fate of the matricides Orestes and 
Alcmaeon. 

3 . Again, in primitive times punishment was 
believed to he exacted in this life (i 7 . iii. 278 is 
exceptional), and the vigilance of the retributory 
power to be as unvarying as it was relentless. 
And, when experience seemed to show that the 
offender often escaped with impunity, it was easy 
to reply that vengeance was certain, even if it 
was slow to come (jEsch. Ag. 58, BcrTepBiroLvov 
; Soph, Ant. 1074 ; Jebb on CEd. Col. 1536) ; 
and that retribution would visit his descendants, 
even if the original offender was allowed to escape 
{II. iv. 160 ; Solon, frag. 4. 27 ff*.; Rohde, Psyche^, ii. 
228). Until a comparatively late date this was 
one of the excuses alleged by the Stoics, who were 
hard put to it to reconcile the existence of moral 
evil with their doctrine of Pi evidence (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. iii. 90). But these crude notions failed to 
satisfy the curious inquirer or the ardent champion 
of Divine justice. ACschylus, a profound religious 
thinker, attempted to justify the gods by the asser- 
tion that the sm of the ancestor begets a tendency 
to sin in his descendants {Ag. 755-766), so that 
the actual sufferer is punished, not directly for his 
ancestor’s guilt, but because he himself has yielded 
to temptation. But popular superstition required 
a less subtle solution. Even if the innocent must 
suffer for the guilty, it could not be supposed that 
the guilty themselves escape altogether. Hence 
came the belief in punishment after death, which 
may properly he called post-Homeric, though it 
appears in an isolated passage of the Ne/cuia {Od. 
XI. 576-600 ; see Seymour, p. 468). It was a 
leading tenet in the creed of the devotees of 
Orphism (Plat. Rep. 364 E ; Rohde, Psyche^, iL 
128). The same doctrine took firm root in the 
convictions of the initiated, who had availed 
themselves of the reward offered to the partici- 
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pators in the Elensinian mysteries, that they, and 
they alone, could look forward to a blessed exist- 
ence after death (Soph. frag. 75S) ; though how far 
it is correct to speak of the * symbolism ’ of the 
mysteries thems^ves is a difficult and doubtful 
question (Rohde, i. 294 ff.). Prom such sources 
the doctrine spread even to philosophic circles, 
where it provided the material for several of the 
myths in the writings of Plato {Phcedo, 110 B, 
JSep. 614 B, Gorg. 523 A), as well as for those of his 
imitator Plutarch {Sera Num. Vind. p. 563 ff. ; Gen, 
Socr. p. 590), and was countenanced by the Stoics 
in their efibrts to make common cause with the 
^holders of the popular religion (A. C. Pearson, 
Fragments of Zeno andCleantJies, Cambridge, 1891, 
p. 146). 

4 . The belief in the power of the spirit of the mur- 
dered man to exact vengeance persisted throughout 
the historical age, but the practical consequences 
to the murderer in the attitude of his fellows were 
widely different in Homeric society from those 
which prevailed at a later time. The homicide in 
Homer was under no disability, so long as he kept 
outside the range of the inffuence exercised by the 
clan among whom the murder was committed ; but 
within those limits his life was forfeit to the kins- 
men of the murdered man {Od, xv, 271 ff.). So 
long as the murderer remained at home, the kins- 
men were bound to exact the blood-penalty, if 
they themselves wished to avoid the wrath of the 
dead man’s ghost; only by permanent exile, by 
renouncing for ever the ties of home and country, 
could even one who had accidentally caused the 
death of another escape from the vengeance of the 
blood-feud. Such is the inference to be drawn from 
the fate of Patroclus (iZ. xi. 769 ff., xxiii. 86 ff.). 
But once he reached a new country, no moral dis- 
grace and no religious tabu attached to the person 
Df the fugitive murderer, although his act was 
deliberate. Even assassination seems to excite no 
moral disapprobation {Od, xiii. 267). Exile, how- 
ever, was not always inevitable. If the relatives 
were willing to accept a fine, the murderer might 
by a payment acceptable to them compound for 
his life, and remain at home {II, ix. 628-632). 
There is nothing here of ceremonial uncleanness, 
or of the propitiation of an offended deity (Rohde, 
L 271) ; a murder is a wrong done to the family 
which has lost a member, and it is for them to 
exact a suitable expiation. The only reference to 
judicial proceedings in connexion with homicide is 
m the description of the shield of Achilles {II, 
xviiL 497-508). Unfortunately, however, critics 
are not agi*eed on the nature of the trial scene; 
and the question is still open whether the issue to 
be tried before the elders was one of fact — had the 
blood-price been paid or not? — or whether the 
community had undertaken to decide the question 
of right, when a blood-price had been offered and 
refused. (See, on the one hand, Seymour, p. 89, 
and Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p, 4 ; and, on the 
other, Lieaf, in loc,^ and Maine, p. 406.) 

5 . When we pass to historical times, we find 
an entirely different state of affairs. The only 
adequate explanation of the change seems to be 
that in the interval a new religious influence had 
gro\vm up, strong enough to modify completely 
^e Greek conception of murder. This was the 
Delphic cult of Apollo, which at one aud T^e same 

emphasized the moral guilt of the shedder 
of blood, and by its ceremonies of purification 
onened the means of escape from the need for a 
blood-requital. ^ But it is not easy to understand 
why the po^ibility of compounding by a money 
fine, which the Homeric poems attest, should have 
^ stricter estimate of guilt (Rohde, i. 
267 ; Demosthenes, xxiii. 28, 33), which appears to 
be a reversion to the primitive rule that every 


murder must be expiated by blood (H£sch. Cho, 
311). It has usually been inferred that the prac- 
tice of Homeric society was a temporary deviation 
due to special conditions, which su^ended the 
normal development of Greek ethics (T, Gomperz, 
Greek Thinkers^ Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 4). 

6 . The Athenian criminal code. — However this 
may be, when we at length reach the system 
administered by the Athenian courts, we find 
that the punishment no longer depends upon the 
choice of the individual avenger, but is prescribed 
by the State (Demosth. xxiii. 69), although the 
kinsman is still required to appear as the instru- 
ment which sets the law in motion, unless the 
murderer has been forgiven by his victim before 
his death {ih, xxxvii. 59). The circumstances and 
motive of the homicide are no longer regarded 
as indifferent, but the various grades of guilt 
are distinguished with precision. Thus ( 1 ) the 
supreme court of the Areopagus, instituted, ac- 
cording to the legend, on the occasion of the trial 
of Orestes, had jurisdiction in cases of wilful homi- 
cide {(pSuos iKovcTLos), Tlic judgBs were the Council 
of the Areopagus, a body recruited from those 
who had served the office of archon and had 
passed a subsequent scrutiny, under the presi- 
dency of the ‘ king ’ archon^ who, as exercising 
the priestly functions of the old kings, testified 
by his presence to the religious character of a 
trial for olood-guiltiness. The penalties of death 
and confiscation of goods followed a conviction 
(Demosth. xxi. 43). The Areopagus also had 
jurisdiction over cases of wounding with malicious 
intent {rpad/j.a ix irpoyotas), of arson {TrvpK&Xd), and 
of poisoning {<f>cLpfxdKu>y idv m diroKTeivjj $oi^s). The 
penalty for wounding and for poisoning, if death 
did not result, was banishment and confiscation of 
property ; if the poisoning was followed by death, 
it was punished in the same manner as murder 
committed by violent methods. 

( 2 ) The second of the courts dealing with homicide 
sat at the Palladion, a sanctuary of Pallas, outside 
the walls, on the east side of Athens. Here were 
tried cases of involuntary homicide, and of con- 
i^iracy against the life of another {^ot^Xevais : Arist. 
Jdesp, Ath, 57. 3), as well as those relating to the 
killing of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner. 
The sentence on a person found guilty of involun- 
tary homicide required him to remain in exile until 
he had appeased the relatives of the deceased, or, 
if he failed to do so, for a definite (but not ascer- 
tained) period. The death of a non-citizen seems 
also to have been punishable with banishment. 

(3) Not far from the Palladion was the Delphinion, 
or Temple of Apollo Delphinios, where all were 
tried who alleged that the homicide committed was 
justifiable or excusable. The examples given are 
the slaying of an adulterer taken in the act, death 
on the battle-field in consequence of mistaken 
identity, and the fatal result of an athletic 
contest. 

(4) Of minor importance was the court in the 
precinct of the hero Phreatus (Lipsius, p, 130), on 
the Piraeus peninsula, where any person was tried 
who, while m exile for involuntary homicide, wa/ 
accused of murder or malicious wounding com 
mitted before he went into exile. In such circum- 
stances the accused pleaded his case from a boat 
moored off the coast. 

The judges in the three courts last-menwned 
were a body known as the 51 in ua^^ber, 

about whose qualifications and mode of appoint- 
ment there is no information except the vag^ 
statement that they were chosen from among the 
well-born citizens. Their number may be explained 
by the ‘ king ’ archon being counted as one of them, 
or may be due to the same principle as prevailed in 
the jury-courts — the necessity of an odd number in 
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order to secure the decision of a majority (Lipsius, 
p. 18 ; otherwise Gilbert, Handhuch d, gr. Staats- 
alterthume.r^, p. 136). This system seems to have 
lasted from the time of Draco until about the year 
400 B.C., when, in place of the ephctccy a panel of 
ordinary jurymen {7j\ia<TraC) was substituted (Lip- 
sius, p. 41). The president in these courts was 
always the * king ’ archon. 

(5) Lastly, there is the court of the Prytaneum, 
composed of the four tribal ‘kings’ {<pvXo^a<Ti\eis) 
together with the ‘king’ archon, who, when the 
actual criminal could not be discovered, conducted 
a ceremonial trial of the weapon or of any other 
inanimate object, such as a stone or a piece of 
timber, by means of which a death had been caused. 
At the conclusion of the trial the inanimate instru- 
ment of death was cast beyond the boundaries of 
the State. A similar proceeding took place if 
the death was due to an animal (Arist. Mesp, 
Ath, 57. 4). Here we have obviously the sur- 
vival of a custom which went back to a remote 
antiquity. 

In regard to trials for homicide, the following 
points of interest may be noted, (a) The connexion 
of the trial with the primitive blood-feud is pre- 
served in the requirement that the prosecution 
must be undertaken by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased. (5) The trial always took place in the 
open air, in order to avoid any possible pollution 
to those present from being under the same roof 
with the accused, (c) The fact that the place of 
trial was always a temple is derived from the time 
when the slayer was protected by the right of 
asylum, until he had agreed with his adversaries on 
the amount of the blood-price, {d) The accused 
could withdraw himself from the trial not later 
than the conclusion of his opening speech (Demosth. 
xxiiL 69), and, so long as he remained abroad, his 
life was protected ; but, if he returned to Athens, 
he could be put to death with impunity, (e) Cere- 
monial puritication was required before even an 
involuntary homicide could be restored to his full 
rights. (/ ) The court of the Areopagus was closely 
associated with the cult of the Erinyes, who appear 
as the accusers of Orestes not only in .dEschylus, 
but in the account preserved in Demosth. xxiii. 66 
(Rohde, p. 269). 

At Sparta, cases of homicide were tried before 
the council of elders {yepova-La), where other public 
proceedings also took place (Arist. PoL iii. 1, 1275b, 
10). From a case in which permanent exile was 
the penalty for an act of involuntary homicide 
committed in childhood (Xen. Anab, iv. viii. 25), 
it has been inferred that the rule of primitive 
society had received hardly any modification. For 
offences punishable with death the Spartans adopted 
the curious rule that, if a man was once acquitted, 
he remained still liable to stand a second trial 
(Gilbert, p. 89). The death penalty was carried 
out by night ; and the condemned man was either 
strangled in prison or thrown from a height into a 
hollow called /catciSas (Pint. Ages, 19 ; Thuc. i. 134). 
We hear also of banishment, disfranchisement, and 
money fines being inflicted as punishments ; but 
our information is so meagre tfiat we can seldom 
distinguish the various crimes to which they were 
assi^ed ; it appears, however, that cowardice in 
battle was punishable with exile (Thuc. v. 72), and 
TratSepao-rfa with permanent disfranchisement (Plut, 
Mor, p. 237 C). In Bceotia murder trials took 
place before the council (Xen. Hell, VII, iii. 5). 

To return to Athens : it is desirable, before pro- 
ceeding further, to mention certain salient charac- 
teristics of the administration of the Athenian 
criminal law which distinguish it from the system 
established in Great Britain. Every criminal pro- 
ceeding was assigned to the office of a magistrate 
or board, who took charge of the necessary docu- 


ments, heard all the preliminary applications, and 
presided at the actual trial. But these officials 
were very far from exercising the functions of a 
modern judge. They had no legal tiainlng or 
experience, but were simply laymen holding office 
for a year, a few being chosen by election, but the 
majority owing their position to the chance of the 
lot. Their duties were for the most part minis- 
terial, and at the trial they exercised no control 
over the jury, who were supreme as representing 
the sovereign people. These latter — in criminad 
trials a panel, generally 501 in number and often 
far larger, chosen by an elaborate system from a 
body of 6000 dicasts annually enrolled — were little 
apt to stop an irrelevant argument, if it appealed 
to their fancy, or to require every statement of an 
advocate to be proved by strict evidence (Mahaffy, 
Social Life in Greece^, London, 1877, p. 387 ff.). 
Their freedom from responsibility tempted them to 
decide according to the caprice of the moment, and 
their ignorance enabled advocates to misrepresent 
the law without any check but the speech of the 
other side. Moreover, they were often swayed by 
political prejudice and passion, and even, as we are 
credibly informed, were prepared to swell the State 
revenues by confiscation of the goods of the accused 
in order to improve the security for the jurymen’s 
pay (Aristoph. Eg'. 13591; Lysias, xxvii. 1). They 
voted by ballot, and a simple majority prevailed. 
In many cases the sentence was fixed by law {aydsv 
drL/xTjTos) ; but, where it was left to the discretion 
of the court {dyihp tljul7jt6s), the jurors had only a 
choice between two alternatives, as presented to 
them by the contending parties. It is obvious that 
any wider liberty would have been attended with 
serious practical difficulties. 

If the crime of treason (wpodocrla) was not pre- 
cisely defined in their code, it was not because 
the Athenians cared little about the security of 
their constitutional liberty. On the contrary, the 
names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were always 
cherished, and special privileges granted to their 
descendants, in order that the Athenians might 
never forget the dangers from which their ancestors 
had been liberated. Charges against the oligarchi- 
cal party of conspiring against the democracy 
(Aristoph. JSq, 236), or against some popular leader 
as aiming at a tyranny, were freely bandied to and 
fro during the troublous times of the Peloponnesian 
War: ‘Aye “conspiracy” and “tyrant,” these 
with you are all in all, | Whatsoe’er is brought 
before you, be the matter great or small ’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp, 488f.,tr. Rogers). The importance attached 
to the safety of the democracy is attested by the 
provision of a special process {ela-ayyeXia) for the 
impeachment of traitors. Historically, indeed, it 
may be regarded as a survival of the only form of 
criminal procedure known to the primitive State, 
in which there is no distinction between a criminal 
trial and an act of legislation (Maine, pp. 383, 393). 
But in practice this solemn proceeding was reserved 
for the trial and punishment of serious public 
offences which do not admit of delay (Harpocr. s.v. 
elcrayyeXta), A law of Solon entrusted the Areo- 
pagus with the trial of those who conspired to 
overthrow the democracy (Arist. Hesp. Ath. 8. 4) ; 
but it was at a later date — which has been fixed as 
either about the middle of the 4th century (Li])sius, 
p. 192), or soon after the fall of the Four Hundred 
(Thalheim, in Herines, xxxvii. [1902] 342 ff.) — that 
a comprehensive enactment enumerating and de- 
fining various treasonable acts (p6/jlos ela-ayyeXTLKSs) 
was passed into law. The offences comprised in 
it may be divided roughly into four classes: (1) 
attempts to overthrow the constitution, either 
actual or constructive ; (2) the treacherous surrender 
of a fortified place or of a militaiy or naval force ; 
(3) desertion to the enemy, or assistance given to. 
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or bribes received from, them (4) corrupt advice 

S 'ven by a speech in the assembly (Hyperid. iii. 22). 

ither as included in the scope of this enactment 
or as authorized by earlier or separate le^slation, 
we find provision made for proceeding by impeach- 
ment against those who mane deceitful promises to 
the people, and against ambassadors who vrere false 
to their duty ( Demos th. xix. 277, xx. 135). The 
procedure, as might have been expected, was en- 
tirely different from that of an ordinary criminal 
indictment. An impeachment m^ht be either in- 
stituted before the Council of the Five Hundred or 
brought direct to the Assembly. In the former 
event, if the Council approved the prosecution, the 
accused was forthwith arrested (or held to bail in 
a case of lesser importance), and the dec-fioOirai 
were authorized to bring the matter before the 
Assembly. If the matter came in the first instance 
before the people, it was customary to direct a 
preliminary investigation by the Council; and 
from that point the procedure was the same as if it 
had been mitiated before the Council. The trial 
was either held in the Assembly, or, according to 
the more usual practice, remitted to one of the 
ordinary law-courts- If the trial took place in a 
law-court, the number of dicasts was at least 1000, 
and we read of as many as 2500 being empanelled 
(Dinarch. i. 52). The penalty was usually death 
and confiscation of goods, and invariably so after 
about the middle of the 4th cent.; but there are 
grounds for thinking that before this time it 
was subject to assessment, or was sometimes fixed 
beforehand by the people, conditionally upon 
conviction. As an additional penalty, in order 
to mark the enormity of the crime, the body of 
a traitor was refused burial in Attica (Hyperid. 
ii. 20).^ In early times, in order to encourage 
prosecutors to undertake proceedings, it was pro- 
vided that any one who failed to obtain a fifth 

E art of the votes should not he liable to the usual 
ne of 1000 drachmse ; hut in the year 330, when 
the facilities thus given were abused, the privilege 
had been withdrawn (Demosth. xviiL 250). 

The remedy of el<Tayye\ia was also prescribed for 
certain offences of a less serious character, such as 
official maladministration, particularly in the office 
of an arbitrator or in the dockyards ; and also to 
rectify wrongs committed against those who were 
in a dependent position, or had special claims to pro- 
tection, such as orphans or heiresses. In the latter 
case the process, though called by the same name, 
was altogether different, but was distinguished 
from the ordinary indictment in various respects, 
to the advantage of the prosecution. Thus the 
rosecutor (1) was not restricted in point of time, 
ut was allowed to speak as long as he wished ; 
(2) was subject to no penalty, if he failed to secure 
a fifth part of the votes ; and (3) was not required 
to. make use of a writ of summons {Trp6<rKX7jcrLs) when 
laying his plaint (Wyse on Isaeus, iii. 46). But, 
instead of going to the Council or to the Assembly, 
the prosecutor made his * denunciation ’ to the 
chief archon {iTrdljvvfMos), who exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction in this matter corresponding to his 
official superintendence of inheritance cases. The 
chief archon was, in fact, in a position similar to 
that of an English Lord Chancellor, who, as repre- 
sented nowadays by the judges of the Chancery 
Division, has full jurisdiction over the persons and 
properties of his wards, and can punish for con- 
tempt of Court those who offend against his 
decrees (cf. Demosth. xliii. 75). But, whereas the 

^ 1 A famous instance of a trial of this kind was the prosecution 
instituted by curgus against Leocrates, who was alleged to 
have abandoned his country after the fatal battle of Chaeronea. 

- It IS interesting to find that the last-named provision was a 
traditional usage of immemorial antiquity, since it is implied in 
the story of the burial of Polymces by his sister Antigone (see 
Eur. PhcBTi, 1630). ^ 


English judge exercises plenary powers, the Athen- 
ian archon^ apart from a limited power of imposing 
a fine, only conducted the interlocutory proceed- 
ings and prepared the case for the decision of the 
dicasts. In this connexion we are informed that 
the analogous offence of injuring parents included, 
besides corporal injury, refusal of food and lodging, 
and neglect in performing the customary rites at 
the tomb. A son convicted of maltreatment of 
parents was punished with complete disfranchise- 
ment (drt/Afa), but the procedure m his case was by 
way of an ordinary indictment before the archon 
(Lipsius, p. 351). Whether there was any other 
penalty is unknown ; but, even apart from a prose- 
cution, candidates for office were liable to be re- 
jected on the scrutiny (So/ct/^atr^a), and speakers in 
the Assembly ran a similar risk, if it could be 
shown that they were guiltv of undutiful conduct. 
Proceedings for injury done to orphans and 
heiresses (iTrUX^pot) might be taken against their 
guardians, and in the latter case also against their 
husbands, or their nearest male relatives, if these 
attempted to avoid the obligation imposed upon 
them either to marry the heiress or to furnish her 
with a suitable dowry. The penalty was assess- 
able by the court ; but, though Isseus (iii. 47) speaks 
of the extreme punishment as applicable to such 
cases, it is unlikely that the offence usually entailed 
more than a heavy fine together with disfranchise- 
ment. There was also the oftence of injuring an 
orphan’s estate (otKov ^ptpavLKov icctAcc^o'ea^s), which 
appears to include misappropriation or unlawf^ 
retention, as well as fraudulent or negligent mis- 
management. As another parallel to the Lord 
Chancellor’s powers, it may be mentioned that the 
chief archon had jurisdiction in lunacy ; for to him 
was preferred an indictment by the relatives, when 
it was alleged that any one had become incapable 
of managing his private affairs (Arist. Mesp, Ath. 
56. 6).^ The chief archon had also jurisdiction in 
the indictment for idleness (dpylas ypa<p'/i), generally 
supposed to have been capable of enforcement 
against a man who had no property and refused to 
exert himself in order to obtain an honest living. 
Unfortunately, the information respecting it is 
scanty, but it has recently been suggested (Lipsius, 
p. 340) that its real purpose was not so much 
educational as to vindicate the concern of the State 
for the due preservation of family property, and to 
punish the dissipation or improper alienation of an 
inheritance. Draco is said to have made death the 
penalty (Pint. Sol. 17), but Solon (or Pisistratus) 
substituted a fine of 100 drachmae on the first and 
second conviction, and complete disfranchisement 
on the third (Poll. viii. 89). 

The ‘ king ’ archon, whom we have already met 
in connexion with murder trials, was the presiding 
magistrate in prosecutions for impiety (da-i^cLa). 
This offence had a wide ambit, ranging from acts 
of sacrilege to the expression of speculative opinions 
on the origin and government of the universe. It 
corresponds, therefore, in part to blasphemy, which 
is still an indictable offence in England, although 
prosecutions are nowadays practically unknown. A 
prosecution for impiety was a convenient weapon 
in the hands of the obscurantists, if they desired to 
check the gi*owth of revolutionary opinion, or to 
interfere with the teaching of a successful op- 
ponent. Thus it was used against Diagoras of 
Melos and Theodoras the Cyrenaic, for publishing 
atheistic doctrine (schol. on Aristoph. lian. 323 ; 
piog. Laert. ii. 101) ; against Anaxagoras for call- 
ing the sun a fiery mass (Diels, ffragmcntc der 
Vorsokratiker, i.^ [Berlin, 1906] 294) ; against Pro- 
1 The best-known instance is that of Sophocles, against whom 
pr«ceedin^ of this kind are said to have been taken by his son 
lophon iyit. Soph . ; Pint. Mor. p. 785 A)— -although the story 
may well have arisen from the malicious gibe of a comic poet 
(Lipsius, p. 366). 
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tagoras for opening liis treatise on the gods with a 
profession of inabuity to say whether they existed 
or not, or what they were (Diels, ii.^ [1907] 525) ; 
and against Socrates, whose indictment charged 
him with corrupting the young men by introducing 
the worship of deities other than those recognized 
by the State (Plato, Apol, 24 B). On the other 
hand, Alci blades was impeached {d<XTr/y^\d'n) on the 
delation {/jL-nwo-is) of an informer for holding a 
mock celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries in his 
own house (Plut. Alcib. 22) ; and an information 
(ipSec^is) was laid against Andocides for taking 
part in a sacrificial act, while under a disability 
previously imposed (Andoc. L 71). The sacri- 
legious robbery of sacred property from a temple 
was treated as a distinct crime, and was punishable 
with death, deprivation of the right of burial, and 
confiscation of goods, on an indictment preferred 
before the thesmothetcB (ypatp^ l€po(rv\LoLs). Thus 
various forms of procedure may have been open to 
the accuser, as Demosthenes (xxii. 27) takes occa- 
sion to remark ; but, so far as our information 
goes, the trial always took place before a heliastic 
court. A single exception, known to us from the 
7th speech of Lysias, relates to the charge of 
uprooting the stump {(nr^Kdi) of a sacred olive-tree. 
Here the cause was pleaded before the Council of 
the Areopagus, under whose supervision these 
olive-trees had been placed. In this case the 
punishment was fixed by law — death for destroy- 
ing a tree, and banishment for removing a stump. 
For impiety in general, however, the penalty — 
death, banishment, confiscation of goods, or money 
fine — was left to the assessment of the jury, as is 
known from the celebrated trial of Socrates. 

Adultery {jxo^x^la) was treated at Athens as a 
criminal offence, and was punished with severity, 
as was natural in a society which tolerated concu- 
binage. The adulterer might be prosecuted on an 
indictment laid before the tkesmothetas (Arist. 
Hesp, Ath, 69. 3), and the sentence w^as probably 
left to the decision of the court (Lipsius, p. 432). 
But the injured husband could also take the law 
into his own hands. He might either kill the 
adulterer, and plead justifiable homicide in answer 
to any proceedings taken against him ; or he might 
detain or exact sureties from him, until he was 
satisfied by a money payment. In the latter case, 
however, the alleged adulterer could maintain an 
action for false imprisonment {ddlKuis eipx&v^ai d)s 
fioLx6v) against the husband, and, if successful, was 
released from any undertaking he had given under 
duress. If the husband continued to live with a 
declared adulteress, he suffered disfranchisement ; 
and the adulteress herself was forbidden to enter 
the temples or to wear the customary ornaments of 
free women. If she infringed these restrictions, 
she might be subjected with impunity to any injury 
short of death ([Dem. ] lix. 87). Stringent penalties 
were in force against those who procured youths 
or girls for immoral purposes {irpoayoryeCaf), and 
a total disability was imposed automatically upon 
those who had prostituted themselves, so that, if 
they exercised any civil right, they became liable 
to an indictment {ypa<p^ iTaLp’i^cr€ajs)y and, if con- 
victed, to be sentenced to death. Cf. also art. 
Adultery (Greek). 

In dealing with other crimes of violence against 
persons or property, we have to take into account 
a large variety of procedure. Thus Demosthenes 
(xxii. 25 ff.), having occasion to point out that 
Solon, in providing different remedies for single 
crimes, intended to ensure that no law-breaker 
should go free by reason of the poverty or in- 
capacity of his accuser, illustrated his remarks by 
the example of theft, in Avhich the injured party 
might proceed either by way of arrest {dTrayojy^), 
by leading the magistrates themselves to the spot 


where the culprit was to be found and requiilng 
them to seize him {ifprjy'qaLs)^ by an ordinal y 
indictment {ypa.tp'ff), or, lastly, by a civil action 
{8Lk7)). Similarly, he thinks it difficult to imagine 
that any one wlio was proved to have committed 
assault and battery could escape punishment at 
Athens (liv. 17). For, in the first place, an action 
for slander (KaK'ijyopia? Slktj) had been devised to 
prevent the commission of the offence at all, or at 
least to minimize its occurrence ; and, if it was 
committed, in addition to the ordinary indictment 
for assault {ypa<p^ v^peojs), there was an action for 
battery {SUrf aULas), or, if the offence was so grave 
as to require it, a prosecution for unlawful wound- 
ing {Tpadp^Tos) before the Areopagus (see above). 
In certain circumstances there was still another 
remedy. ^ When Demosthenes, acting as choregus 
at the Dionysia, was grossly assaulted by Midias, 
instead of contenting himself with a personal 
suit, he made a public complaint {Trpo^oKr}) before 
the Assembly in order to obtain the authorization 
of the people for the institution of proceed- 
ings. The object, of course, was to make full use 
of the prgudice which would be excited against 
the defendant by a decree of the people ; and 
perhaps, in the case of an aspiring politician, it 
might be more advantageous to obtain the ad- 
vertisement of a public debate on his wrongs than 
to rest content with the satisfaction to be gained 
from a heliastic court alone. But the tt^o/SoXt? had 
only a limited range, being confined, according 
to our authorities, as now interpreted (Lipsius, 
p. 214 f.), to charges against sycophants, i.e, false 
accusers, or those who had made use of legal pro- 
ceedings in order to extort money, or for some 
fraudulent purpose, but only when their false 
professions had misled the people ; and against 
those who committed an outrage during the pro- 

S -ess of certain religious festivals, such as the 
ionysia or Eleusinia. If a vote was given 
against the accused {Karaxciporovia), the prosecutor 
proceeded to 1^ his complaint before the thesmo- 
thetce (Arist. jSesp. Ath, 69. 2), and the trial 
proceeded in the ordinary way. There was, how- 
ever, one peculiarity which, according to a recent 
view, attached to the trial of a irpo/SoXiJ as dis- 
tinguished from all other prosecutions in which the 
punishment was assessable by the court. In 
ordinary cases, as we have already seen, the 
judges were compelled to select one of two 
alternatives ; but, in the speech against Midias, 
Demosthenes invites the jury to assess any penalty 
which they think adequate, and implies that this 
may range from death or confiscation of goods to a 
paltry fine {§§ 21, 151, 152). (See (Goodwin’s Demos- 
thenes against Midias, Cambridge, 1906, p. 161 ; 
otherwise, Lipsius, p. 218.) 

Of the other processes mentioned above, the most 
important was the arrest, which was applicable to 
certain classes of ofienders, when openly detected 
in crime. These were known comprehensively as 
malefactors (/ca/co0p7ot), and specifically as thieves 
(/cX^Trrat, a term not including every ofiender of 
this kind, but only such as stole by night or in a 
gymnasium, or, if the theft took place by day 
and under other conditions, stole property of the 
value of more than fifty drachmae, or, if the crime 
was committed in the harbours, of more than 
ten drachmae [Demosth. xxiv. 113]), kidnappers 
{dvdpa7ro8L<rTaL), highwaymen (Xa>7ro5i>rat), burglars 
(roLxoJpdxot.), and pickpockets {jSaWavrLord/uiOL). Such 
cases came under the jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates known as the Eleven, and the punish- 
ment was death. If the crime was admitted, 
punishment followed at once ; but, if it was denied, 
the culprit was kept in durance until trial (Arist. 
De^. Ath. 52. 1), unless he was bailed out by three 
citizens (Antiph. v. 17). The process of arrest 
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seems gradually to have been extended, so that it 
was soni'^tinies employed against murderers, as in 
the speei;h of Antiphon, de, cmde Herodis, and in 
chat of Lysias against Agoratus. An entirely 
distinct application of the process must be recog- 
nized when it was directed against those who, 
while under disability (firt/Aot), had usurped the 
privileges which they had forfeited, and against 
exiles who had returned home. In the last- 
mentioned cases the penalty was assessable, except 
for those who were already under ban of death. If 
the intending prosecutor had not sufficient strength 
or courage to arrest the felon himself, he could 
fetch a magistrate to the spot and get him to act 
{^(prjy'ncrLs), It is probable that this proceeding an as 
the complement of arrest, and applicable to the 
same crimes ; but the evidence is scanty, and 
touches only the cases of theft (Demosth. xxii, 
26), the harbouring of fugitives, and the secret 
retention of State property (Suid. s.v.). 

There is often mentioned, in conjunction with 
arrest, the process of information {^rdcL^ts). This 
answers to the second kind of arrest mentioned 
above, and Avas employed against State-debtors, 
returned exiles, murderers, and generally all Avho, 
being under disability, frequented places or per- 
formed acts from which they were excluded by 
laAv. In the case of State -debtors the presiding 
officers Avere the thesmothetw (Demosth. xxiv. 22) ; 
in other cases the Eleven (Arist. Hesp, Ath, 52. 1). 
The penalty natuially varied according to the 
gravity of the oflence, and was often assessable, as 
in the case of a disqualified dicast assuming to act 
as such (Arist. Besp, Ath, 63. 3) ; hut, if a State- 
debtor usurped the functions of a pnblic official, he 
was liable to the death-penalty (Demosth. xx. 
156). 

If a man whose goods had been stolen was either 
unable or unAvilling to use the process of arrest, he 
might proceed by way of indictment for theft {ypcL4>v 
kXotttjs) before the thesmothetos, as an alternative to 
the civil action for the same delict. Draco’s code 
had made death the sole penalty for theft (Pint. 
Sol. 17), hut later legislation allowed the court to 
fix the penalty. Imprisonment might be inflicted 
in addition to the main penalty, and disfranchise- 
ment followed a conviction. 

Por personal injury resulting from an assault, or 
for acts of shameful and indecent insult to the 
person of child, woman, freeborn man, or slave, the 
appropriate remedy Avas an indictment for wanton 
assault (£5/3/3ews ypa.<p-q), before the thesTnothetcB. The 
essence of the oflence, as distinguished from the 
battery which might be made the foundation of a 
civil action {aUlas BIkt]), lay in the motive which 
prompted the outAvard act. A mere blow, accord- 
ing to Aristotle {Bhet. i. 13. 1374a, 13), is notneces- 
saiily a sign of Avantonness, but only Avhen the 
object to he attained is the disgrace of the snfterer 
or the pleasure of the striker. The penalty Avas 
assessable, and might amount to death in serious 
cases ; but it was subject to the peculiar provision 
that^ the vote was^ taken immediately after the 
verdict on the main issue, without the usual op- 
portunity being given to the parties to recommend 
their respective assessments (Lipsins, p. 428 f.). 

We must next consider offences connected Avith 
the unlawful assumption or fraudulent exercise of 
ciAril privileges. Pericles had carried a law that 
an Athenian citizen must he the offspring of a 
father and mother Avho were both Athenians 
(Arist. Besp. Ath. 26. 4) ; and it was re-enacted in 
the archonship of Euclides, with a saving clause to 
guard existing rights. Any one Avho exercised the 
rights of a citizen Avithout being entitled to them 
was liable to indictment by a common informer as 
an alien ypa<prj), and, if convicted, was sen- 

ten i‘ed to be sold as a slave. Further, if such a 


person procured his acquittal by bribery or collusion, 
he was amenable to the same penalty {dcopo^evtas 
ypatpfj). Similarly, a resident alien (^^rot/cos), who 
neglected to enroll himself under a patron, could be 
indicted {aTTpofTracrlov ypa<pr}) before the third archoTi, 
knoAvn as the ‘poleniarch,’ who exercised over 
IxiroLKOL the same jurisdiction Avhich belonged to 
the chief archon in regard to full citizens. 

It is obvious that the existence of such proceedings opened a 
favourable field for the crime of malicious prosecution, and 
helped to swell the class of persons who made their living by 
preAung on the fears of their fellow-citizens. The plays of Aris- 
tophanes are full of references to the contemptible class of 
sycophants which flourished during the^ latter part of the 5th 
cent., and, in order to protect society against their depredations, 
the fullest opportunity was given to proceed against them by 
indictment or otherwise (Isocr. xv. 313 ff.), and the assessment 
of the penalty was in the discretion of the court. 

It is remarkable that the oflence of perjury— the 
only crime Avhich Homer {II. iii. 278) mentions as 
visited Avith punishment after death — was con- 
sidered, if committed by a Avitness in the course 
of a trial, to demand nothing more than a civil 
remedy {\l/€v8op.apTvplojv BIkt]) ; altliough disfranchise- 
ment was one of the consequences which might 
result if the defendant lost such an action (Isaeus, 
V. 17) ; and it folloAved automatically if he was 
convicted three times. On the other hand, falsely 
to swear to the service of a summons rendered the 
perjurer liable to criminal proceedings {\^€vSoK\7)Teias 
ypcL<l>fj)y in Avliich he might even be punished with 
death (Demosth. liii. 18). A triple conviction led 
to the same result as the similar conviction of a 
perjured witness. 

An indictment for bribery {Bd>p(av) might he laid 
not only against officials, hut against all others 
who received, or gave, or promised a bribe, Avith 
the object of conferring or procuring an advantage 
to the detriment of the State or of any individual 
citizen. Moreover, a magistrate Avho, at the ex- 
piration of his term of office, was convicted, at 
the scrutiny conducted by the XcyLcrrai^ of having 
embezzled or taken bribes, was fined ten times the 
amount in question (Arist. Besp. Ath. 54. 2). The 
penalty of tenfold compensation also attached to a 
conviction on the general indictment, and was 
exacted from any official convicted of the em- 
bezzlement of public funds, on an indictment 
before the thesmothetce {kXott^ BrjiModoiv^ or Upwv^ 
Xpi 7 Atdra>v). A separate indictment {BcKaa-fxov) ex- 
isted to meet the case of bribes given to, or 
received by, a member of the Assembly, the 
Council, or the jury-panel, or an advocate 
{(Tvyfryopos), for the purpose of influencing a 
decision by any of the bodies concerned. The 
only penalty mentioned is that of death (Isocr. 
viii. 60). 

The earliest recorded instance of the bribery of a jury is that 
of Anytus, afterwards notorious as the accuser of Socrates, who 
succeeded by this means in escaping an adverse verdict after 
the failure of the expedition to Pylos in 409 (Arist. Itesp. Ath. 
27). Demosthenes is said to have been ordered to pay a fine of 
fifty talents in connexion with the affair of Harpalus (Plut. 
Dem. 26); but neither from this not entirely credible state- 
ment, nor from the mention by Dinarchus of the death-penalty 
(i. 60), can any inference be drawn as to the penalties incident to 
an ordinary prosecution for bribery. 

Debasing the coinage was a crime punishable 
Avith death (Demosth. xx. 167, xxiv. 212). 

Military offences were tried before the generals, 
with a jiiiy composed of the comrades of the 
offender. (Jur authorities distinguish refusal to 
join Avhen summoned {da-rpardas), cowardice in the 
ranks (XiTrora^lov), loss of the shield in flight, and 
corresponding delinquencies in the naval service 
{dvavp.ax^ov, Xiyoi/auriou). Conviction was followed 
by loss of civic rights, but not by confiscation of 
property. 

If a State-debtor procured the erasure of hnr 
name from the register without liquidating the 
debt, both he and the official by whose neglect or 
fraud the State had been prejudiced were liable to 
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indictment before the thesTnothetce {dypa<plov ) ; and 
any one whose name was wrongly inserted could 
take similar proceedings against the wrongdoer 
{^€v8€yypa(pT]s), or if the proper officer did not 
erase his name after he had paid {^ovXe^a-etas), 

The general formula defining grades of punish- 
ment distinguishes bodily sujfering and money 
payment (6,Tt ^ dTroretcraL). Death, as we 

have seen, was not infrequently imposed by law ; 
but, on the whole, the temper of the administra- 
tion was lenient, and a death sentence was less 
frequent in practice than might have been ex- 
pected from the place which it occupies in the 
code. A striking testimony to the humanity of 
the Athenians is the abhorrence excited by any 
punishment involving torture or mutilation ; and 
penal acts of this kind are hardly ever mentioned 
in literature except as characterizing the excesses 
of tyrants or the savagery of barbarians (see esp. 
-^sch. Eum. 186 ffi). Imprisonment is rarely 
mentioned as a penalty (Lys. vi. 22 j Plat- Apol. 
37 C) ; and it might be said that, where we immure 
the criminal for the benefit of society, the Athenian 
code secured the same end by disfranchisement 
(drcjuila). This requires a few words of explanation. 
For the members of a modern State, who are more 
conscious of the burdens attaching to citizenship 
than of its privileges, an effort of imagination is 
needed in order to realize what complete dis- 
franchisement meant to an Athenian. Athens 
was a comparatively small city, as measured by 
the standards of to-day, with a proletariat slave- 
class, and a considerable number of resident aliens ; 
and yet at the same time an imperial city, proud 
of its past and with a world- wide reputation- An I 
Athenian citizen valued his civic privileges as 
highly as his life. To be excluded from holding 
any office or exercising any public function in a 
community where all citizens aspired to share in 
the government, and to be forbidden to appear in 
the market-place or to take part in any public 
festival where every one lived in the open air, and 
where the frequently recurring festivals were the 
chief enjoyments or life, placed a ban upon the 
convicted man which made him an outcast from 
all his fellows. Thus we find disfranchisement, 
with or without confiscation of goods, as a normal 
punishment for all kinds of serious otiences, such 
as sacrilege, treason, bribery, embezzlement, and 
injury to parents (Andoc. i. 74). In these cases 
the disability was permanent ; but it was also 
adopted against State-debtors as a means of en- 
forcing payment, and was removed as soon as the 
liability was discharged. There were also cases 
of partial disability, as when a man was forbidden 
to speak in the Assembly, or to become a member 
of the Council (Andoc. i. 75). So, if the prosecutor 
in a public indictment threw up his case, or failed 
to obtain a fifth part of the votes, he lost the 
right of again instituting another proceeding of 
the same kind (Demosth. xxi. 103). Cf. also art. 
Atimia. 

Lastly, it remains to notice the formalities 
attending the execution of the sentence. If the 
sentence was one of death, or if imprisonment 
was involved in it, the convicted person passed 
under the charge of the Eleven, who had control 
over the State prisons. Common criminals, known 
as malefactors [KaKovpyoi), were fastened in a frame 
and cudgelled to death {d7rorv/M7rayi(T/i6s) by the 
executioner (57)/4toj). The same official undertook 
the duty of ‘ throwing into the pit ’ (e/s to ^dpadpov 
ifx^aCKeiv ) — a form of execution which was at one 
time employed for traitors (Pint. Aristid. 3 ; Xen, 
Hell, I. vii. 20). The more familiar penalty, 
however, which is mentioned for the first time 
during the domination of the Thirty (Lipsius, p. 
77), was to give to the condemned criminal a cup 


of hemlock- juice {K<JiV€Lov), whicn was administered 
by an official acting under the orders of the Eleven.* 
If the accused was condemned to be sold as a slav® 
he was handed over to the TrcaXip-alf who sold him 
to the highest bidder. Confiscated goods w^^’e sold 
by the same board, and, in order to prevent con- 
cealment, a common informer was permicred to 
make a schedule {dvoypatpi^) of any property which 
he alleged to be liable to confiscation, and, if he 
succeeded on the trial of the issue, he was ei:i:ii,led 
to retain for himself three-quarters of the value 
(Demosth. liii. 2). Sometimes, in important cases, 
a special body of commissioners {^rtniraX) was 
appointed to make an investigation of the property 
liable to seizure. Fines imposed by the court 
were collected by the Trpd/cropes, who handed the 
money over to the treasury officials (dTro^^/crat). 
The enforcement of the negative penalty of dis- 
franchisement was secured by the severe punish- 
ment provided for those who ventured to infringe 
the limitations imposed upon them by their 
sentence. 

7 . Such, in rough outline, was the criminal code 
which was administered in the Athenian law-courts 
at the height of their power. That a legal system 
so searching and comprehensive should have come 
into existence within so comparatively short a 
time is remarkable enough ; but the spirit of 
humanity and enlightenment which it displays, 
the variety of procedure, the minuteness of sub- 
division designed to meet every possible manifesta- 
tion of crime, and the securities taken against 
every form of personal violence, alike show that, 
in the province of law, Greek civilization did not 
fall far short of the eminence which it attained in 
art and literature. The defects of the system, as 
has already been indicated, were due to its faulty 
administration by the juries, to the absence of a 
trained legal profession, and to the non-existence 
of records to secure continuity of decision. 

8. Views of Plato and Aristotle. — The laws of 
Athens were the expression of the best opinion of 
an unusually intelligent community, and even the 
most advanced thinkers, who were ready enough 
to criticize defects in the constitution, found but 
little to improve upon in the criminal code. When 
Plato set out, in the 9th book of the Laws, to 
provide the citizens of his pattern State with a 
revised series of statutes, the amendments which 
he advocated were made, not so much from dis- 
satisfaction with the Athenian code, as from a 
desire to preserve intact the essential features ot 
his reformed community. Thus, he objected to 
the punishment of disfranchisement, and to tha( 
of perpetual banishment, because they woul( 
interfere with the permanent occupation of th 
lots which were assigned to the citizens (855 B, C) 
For similar reasons, fines were to be inflicted more 
sparingly than was usual at Athens ; and a more 
frequent resort to flogging and the pillory — forms 
of punishment odious to the Athenian mind, how- 
ever familiar at Sparta (Grote, Plato, London, 
1865, iii. 433) — was recommended. The motive 
which prompted these changes, and which informs 
the whole body of his legislation, is derived from 
his conception of the real nature of crime and the 
object which punishment should seek. It should, 
however, be remembered that, as his citizens were 
a carefully selected and highly educated body, he 
anticipated that crime would be a rare occurrence, 
and that legislation was needed only by way of 
precaution against the perversity of human nature 
(853 C-E). Now, Socrates had taught that virtu* 
is fundamentally a matter of knowledge, and that 

1 There are occasional references in Greek literature te 
stoning as a traditional mode of execution for heinous offences , 
but it was rather a survival of the custom of human sacrifice 
than the enactment of a legal code. See J. G. Frazer, P&u&aniaA. 
London, 1898, lii. 417 ; Verrall on JEsch. Acl 1107. 
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wrongful action necessarily proceeds from ignor- 
ance. Hence the paradox that no one is willingly 
unjust ; for, if a man knows the good, he will 
follow it. To this doctrine Plato consistently 
adhered in his latest w’ork (860 D, E), and it is 
obvious that it cuts at the root of the common 
distinction of jurisprudence between voluntary 
and involuntary wrongs. But Plato did not deny 
the existence of injustice or of voluntary wrong 
(iKo^oTLa kfjLapT'f}fJMrra) ; only he gave a new connota- 
tion to these terms, based upon the principles of 
his own psychology. Thus, injustice is due to the 
dominance in the soul of unreasoning emotion — 
either anger or desire, the stimulus of pain or of 
pleasure ; but if, on the other hand, the emotions 
are controlled by the reason, it is no longer possible 
for a man to commit an unjust act, although his 
actions may be misguided and harmful to others. 
Eor, though the reason may be strong to master 
the lower impulses, yet its successfm operation 
may be impeded by ignorance or prejudice ; and 
in this manner voluntary error is possible (Grote, 
iii. 399). It follows that the chief aims of the 
law-giver will he at once by education to subdue 
the passions, by compensation to make amends to 
the sufferer, by prescribed penalties to deter, and 
by enforced penalties to chasten and reform.^ 
Above all, the spirit of his laws must be such as 
to strengthen and guide the rational faculty by 
prescribing such beliefs as are agreeable to abso- 
lute reason. It is only when the evil is recognized 
as incurable that death is a suitable penalty, best 
for the criminal himself, and useful as an example 
to others. 

Plato recognized two aspects of punishment, the 
corrective (Adam on IUp> 380 B) and the preven- 
tive, both of which are to be distinguished from 
a purely vindictive exercise of authority {Gorg. 
625 A ; Frot. 324 A ; 854 B, 934 A). In the 

same way Aristotle distinguished vengeance, the 
object of which is the satisfaction of the inflicter, 
from chastisement directed to the good of the 
criminal (JRAef. i. 10, 1369b, 13 ; JStA. Nic, ii. 3, 
1104b, 16) ; and, in entire agreement with Plato, 
he held that, whereas ^ood men may be ad- 
monished, others, whose vice is incurable, must be 
cast out (tb, X, 9, 1180a, 9). Elsewhere he speaks 
of corrective justice {bi.op8u3Tf.Kbv dlKaiov) as proceed- 
mg by arithmetical proportion, indemnifying the 
injured party by subtracting from the gam of the 
wongdoer an amount equivalent to the loss of his 
victim. (i6. v. 4, 1132a, 10), as distinguished from 
distributive justice, which seeks to establish a 
geometrical proportion according to the respec- 
tive merite of the individuals concerned ; but in 
the Politics, where we might have looked for a 
reasoned treatment of punishments, nothing of 
the kind is to be found. 


It is unnecessary to detail the provisions whici 
Plato recommended for the punishment of sacri- 
lege, homicide, and wounding ; but it deserves tc 
be remarked, as showing that he was alive tc 
the defects of the Athenian jury -courts, that h^ 
refrained from drawing up precise enactments tc 
fit every possible contingency, because he trusted 
largely to the discretion of his select and well- 
tramed court, which was established to take the 
place of the Council of the Areopagus (876 B-E). 
It should further he noticed that, while generally 
with slight alterations, the provisions oi 
the Athenian code, in dealing with the offence oi 
battery he left the beaten person to defend himsell 
as best he might, unless he happened to be twentji 
years older than his assailant (879 C), In thuE 
1 Similarly the Stoics, as reported by Seneca, de Clem. I 22. 1, 
As pr^tical reformers they were very far from carrying to iti 
logical conclusion the doctrme that all crimes are equal, not* 
of Horace (Sat. i. 3. 121) and Cicerc 


training the young to endure blows, and in inculcat- 
ing reverence for old age, Plato was showing his 
preference for the methods of Spartan discipline. 
But the most extraordinary of all Plato’s legis- 
lative experiments was the intolerant enactment 
against religious heresy. He distinguished three 
classes of heietics : (1) those who do not believe 
in gods at all; (2) those who believe that gods 
exist, but do not concern themselves with human 
affairs ; (3) those who believe that the gods may be 
propitiated by prayers or sacrifice (885 B). Of 
these classes the third is the most pernicious ; but 
any one who ^vas found guilty of impiety as falling 
under any of the three classes, even if his conduct 
was otherwise free from blame, was to be im- 
prisoned for five years ; and, if at the end of that 
time he was still unrepentant, he must be put to 
death (909 A). Further, if the offence of heresy 
was found aggravated by bad conduct, the offender 
must be kept in solitary confinement until he 
died, and, after death, refused the rites of burial. 

Literature.— The chief authority on Athenian jurisprudence 
is J- H, Lipsius, Das attische Mecht und JRechtsverfahreriy pt. 
i., Leipzig, 1906, pt. ii., 1908 ; but, as the work is not yet com- 
plete, it is still necessary to refer to the same writer’s revised 
edition of Meier-Schbmann, Der attische Process^ Berlin, 
1883-1887. See also C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griech. 
Jtechtsalterthmner, ed. Thalheim, Freiburg, 1884 ; G. F. Schd- 
mann, Lehrhttch der griech. Alterthurrter\ ed. Lipsius, Berlin, 
1897, esp. vol. i. pp. 606-637 ; G. Gilbert, Handhuch der griech, 
Staatsalterthumer^, Leipzig, 1893, esp. vol. i. pp. 421-467. 
There arc also numerous articles bearing on the subject by 
T. Thalheim, in Pauly-Wiasowa. For the primitive beliefs 
connected with the blood-feud, see E. Rohde, Psyche ■*, 
Tubingen, 1907, i. 269-277- A. C. PeARSON. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hebrew). 
— Crime, strictly speaking, is an offence against 
the law of a State, which the State punishes, as 
distinguished from sin against God, and other 
wrongdoing of which the State takes no cognizance. 
This idea had not been formulated by the Israelites, 
and there is no Heb. word exactly equivalent to 
our ‘ crime.’ A crime was a form of ‘ evil ’ (n, 
m*). In the same way there was no one general 
term for * punishment ’ ; it might be denoted by 
{g^miU) and other words for * recompense ’ ; or 
f’lj; {*aw6n) and other words for ‘sin’ or 
‘iniquity’ (punishment being regarded as an efiect 
of sin), or by forms of the root ^pn (jpje?), ‘visit.’ 
The crimes and punishments recognized by the 
Israelites may be classified thus (only the more 
common Heb. words are given) : 

I. Crimes ; i. Religious offences : blasphemy 
(derivatives of brk, gdp, Lv 24^^”^®) ; 

breaches of ritual, as to fooa (Lv 7*®), uncleanness 
(7^), sacrifice and offerings (19** etc.) ; idolatry, or 
the worship of false gods (Dt 13) ; illegitimate 
assumption of the priestly or prophetic office (Nu 16. 
17, Dt 18^) ; magic, divination, sorcery, and witch- 
craft (Dt 18*"^^) ; Sabbath-breaking (Nu 15®“*^-) ; 
perjury (Ex 20^*) ; war against Israel on the part 
of idolatrous nations, which was regarded as an 
offence against Jahweh (cf. II. i). — 2. Offences 
against the State : treason (1 K 21^®, 2 K 14®) ; 
bribery and oppression (Ex 23^"®). — 3. Sexual 
offences : bestiality (Ex 22^®, Lv 18^) ; prostitution 
(Lv 19^®); incest (Lv 18®®^*); sodomy (Lv 18®^). — 
4. Offences against property: adultery (deriva- 
tives of r^p. Ex 20^^) ; kidnapping (Ex 21^®) ; 
leaving pit uncovered, or otherwise causing damage 
through carelessness (Ex 21®®"®® 22®”^®) ; theft (fix 
22^"®) ; usury (Ex 22“) ; seduction or rape of 
daughter (E,x22^^^\ Dt22®®"*®). — K. Offences against 
the person : murder (Ex 20^*) ; injuries (Ex 21^®*®^). 
— 6. Offences against the family : cursing parents 
(Ex 2117). 

IL PUNISHMENTS', I. Religious penalties. — 
Many ritual offences might be atoned for by 
sacrifices, seclusion, washings, and other rites : 
e,g, touching an unclean thing was atoned for by 
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sacrifice (Lv ; eating flesh of an animal not 
properly killed was atoned for by washing one’s 
clothes and person, and remaining unclean until 
the evening (Lv 17^®). Sacrifices seem to be 
required in connexion wdtli all sins which could 
be forgiven. A person in a state of uncleanness 
could not be present at the Temple services, or 
partake of the Passover. 

Excommunication was practised in later Judaism, but it is 
doubtfih how far it had any equivalent in ancient Israel. The 
Pnestly Code prescribes the penalty of ‘ cutting off from the 
people * for numerous ojBfences, mostlj’’ against the ntual laws, 
but sometimes for gross forms of immorality. A comparison of 
parallel passages shows that in some cases offences punished in 
one chapter by ‘ cutting off ’ are punished in another by ‘ death' 
(cf. Lv 18 . 20 ). On the other hand, some offences punished by 
‘cutting off’ seem to us trivial, e.p. omitting, without valid 
excuse, to observe the Passover (Nu but such matters 

might not seem trivial to the Israelites. It is practically certain 
that death was never regularly infimted for the various offences 
which were to be punished by ‘ cutting off.’ The difficulty is 
explained by the history of the Priestly Code ; it was compiled 
by Babylonian Jews ; its authors had no experience in inflicting 
death penalties, and no immediate prospect of such experience. 
They indulged in a theoretical severity, untempered by practical 
necessities ; they used the term * cutting off,’ because it would 
also serve to describe excommunication from social fellowship 
and religious privilege — a penalty within the power of the exiles 
to inflict. 

Heathen nations stubbornly fighting against Israel were to be 
subjected to the ban (D^n, i.e. to be massacred in 

honour of Jahweh, according to certain texts (e.g. Dt 7^). The 
leading instance is Jericho (Jos In later Judaism, excom- 

munication of varying degrees of severity was inflicted for 
ecclesiastical and other offences ; and the ancient name liirem 
was used for the severest form. 

Some laws and historical precedents show that 
God Himself was held to inflict punishment on 
certain occasions by direct intervention — Divine 
visitation. Thus (Lv 10“*) Nadab and Abihu are 
struck dead by Jahweh for offering the wrong sort 
of incense ; and the adulteress who has denied her 

f uilt and submitted herself to the trial by ordeal 
y drinking ‘the bitter water which causeth a 
curse ’ is smitten by God with disease — ‘ her belly 
shall swell, and her thigh shall rot’ (Nu 5^). No 
instance is recorded. 

2, Secular penalties. — (a) Death. — This penalty 
is often prescribed without specifying how it is to 
be inflicted. In many instances the culprit was 
slain with sword, spear, or dagger, according to 
the convenience or choice of the executioner {e.g, 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, 1 K 19^). There 
is no clear case of beheading in the OT, though 
the head was often severed from a dead body {e.g. 
Goliath, 1 S 17®^). In the NT, John the Baptist 
(Mk 6^) was beheaded, and James (Ac 12^) ‘slain 
with the sword.’ ‘Hanging’ is referred to in 
Dt 21”, but what is in view is probabljr exposure 
after execution (cf. Gn 40^, Pharaoh’s chief baker ; 
Jos 8”, the king of Ai). Stoning seems to have 
been the most usual mode of capital punishment, 
and burning to death was inflicted for some offences 
(see below). 

The Bible and the Apocrypha refer to other 
forms of execution practised by heathen nations. 
Thus 2 Mac, in describing the Syrian persecution, 
mentions throwing down from the wall of a city 
(6^°), heating to death on a wheel or drum 
{rvfMTravov, 6^®* ”), and torturing to death with fire 
(7®). Crucifixion, a common Roman punishment, 
was used in the case of our Lord ; and He 11^ 
speaks of martyrs being sawn asunder. Daniel 
and his accusers were thrown to the lions (Dn 6). 
The severity of the death penalty was sometimes 
enhanced by refusing to allow the relatives of the 
cu^rit to bury the corpse (2 S 21^®). 

The following is a list of the crimes for which 
death was inflicted; the mode of execution is 
given in square brackets ; where nothing is stated 
on this point, we have no information : 

Various forms of homicide : murder (Ex 2112 , Lv 2417 ) ; child- 
sacrifice (Lv 202 [stoning]); manslaughter, if the avenger of 
blood caught the slayer outside the city of refuge (Hu 3527 ); 


keeping an ox known to be dangerous, if the ox killed a human 
being (Ex 2129 ). 

Bearing false toitness on a capital charge (Bt 19 i 8 * 2 i). 

Kidnapping (Ex 21 i 6 ). 

Insult or injury to parents (Lv 209 , Ex 21 i®* 17 , Dt 21 ‘-i 
[stoning]). 

Various forms of sexual immorality : incest (Lv 201 ^ 
[burning]) ; unchastity (Dt 2221 - 24 [stoning]) ; adultery or un- 
natural vices (Lv 2010 16 ) ; fornication on the part of a priest’s 
daughter (Lv 219 [burning]) ; fornication on the part of a 
betrothed woman (Dt 2222ff. [stoning], Gn 3824 [burning]). 

Various religious and ritual offences : witchcraft, magic, 
etc. (Ex 2218 , Lv 206 - 27 [stoning]) ; idolatry (Ex 2220, pt 1310 
[stoning]) ; blasphemy (Lv 24io-2a [stoning]) ; false claim to be a 
prophet (Dt IS®- 10 [stoning]) ; intrusion of alien into sacred 
place or office (Nu 1 ®! 3 i 0 - 38 is 7 ) ; Sabbath-breaking (Ex 31 i 4 ). 

According to Lv 27*®^*, human beings may be 
made herem (‘devoted’) to Jahweh; and, if so 
devoted, must be put to death. Probably only 
criminals or heathen enemies (cf. above) were 
subject to such treatment. 

{h) Mutilation is involved in the principle ‘ an 
eye for an eye,’ etc. (Ex No instance is 

mentioned of the application of this law, but we 
may compare the cutting off of the thumbs and 
great toes of Adonibezek (Jg 1®*’’). Mutilation is 
mentioned in 2 Mac 7^ and blinding in the eases 
of Samson (Jg 16®^) and Eedekiah (2 K 25’’). 

(c) Flogging^ limited to a maximum of forty 
stripes (Dt 25®), was inflicted on a betrothed slave- 
girl guilty of fornication, and on her partner in the 
offence (Lv 19®®),^ and for other minor oftenees. The 
references in Proverbs imply a large use of this 
punishment, especially for clnldren ; and in the NT 
it is spoken of as used in the synagogues for 
religious offences (2 Co 11®^). The actual practice 
in ancient Israel was much more severe than the 

S rescription of the Deuteronomic and Priestly laws. 

lx 21®^** deals with cases in which a master flogs a 
male or female slave to death, and decides that he 
is not to be punished unless the victim actually 
dies under his hand (cf. Jg 8"^, 1 K 12^^). The 
Roman scourging, the Egyptian bastinado, and the 
various forms of flogging amongst heathen peoples, 
were much more severe than the Jewish ‘ forty 
stripes save one.’ 

{d) Exposure of the person. — The figurative 
description of the punishment of Jerusalem in 
Ezk 16®® may imply that this punishment was 
inflicted on adulteresses in Isra^ ; but, as these 
chapters were written in Babylonia, the imagery 
may have been suggested by heathen practices. 

(e) Stocks {e.g. Jer 20® makpeketh ; Ac 

16®^ TO ^tjXov). 

{/) Slavery, for theft (Ex 22®), or as a result of 
debt(2K4^ Neh5®). 

{g) Imprisonment is not appointed in the Law as 
a punishment. It was used for the detention of 
oftenders before trial, or pending execution, as well 
as in cases where it was desired to keep a danger- 
ous or obnoxious person under restraint, or to 
secure the persons of slaves and captives. There 
is no evidence that terms of imprisonment were ap- 
pointed expressly as a punishment, except in Ezr 7 . 

(A) Exile is not appointed in the Law ; the 
fugitive from justice might exile himself (Absalom, 
2 S 13®^). Exile is mentioned as a penalty inflicted 
by the Persians (Ezr 7®®).® 

(t) Childlessness for immorality is probably a 
Divine visitation (Lv 20®®). 

{j) Penalties in money and goods. — Compensation 
is required for theft, and in cases where person or 
property has been injured through carelessness or 
malice. In cases of mere carelessness an equivalent 

I The Hebrew (rr^n^^i hnp?, Hqqoreth tihyeh') means literally 
‘there shall be an examination ’ (RV ‘they shall be punished’). 
The interpretation given in the text is commonly ado^^ted, and 
is probably correct. Of. the use of the term ‘examine’ for 
‘torture.’ 

2 The Aram. shfirdshii (Kethfb), or sh^rdshi (<prt ; 

AVm and RVm ‘rooting out’), is interpreted in this sense by 
RV. etc. 
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eompensation was required (Ex 22®) ; but, where 
there was moral guilt, tiie compensation was heavier, 
e^g. for theft the thief must restore fourfold, fivefold 
(Ex 22^), or sevenfold (Pr 6®^). Compensation for 
the killing of a slave by an ox known to be danger- 
ous is fixed at thirty shekels (Ex 21^^) ; for the 
seduction of a daughter at fifty shekels, the seducer 
to marry her (Dt 22^) ; for a false accusation of 
imchastity against a newly married wife, one 
hundred shekels, to be paid to her father (Dt 22’®). 
In some cases fines might be accepted in place of 
capital punishment (cf. below, III. 5). See also 
Ezr 7^. 

{h) Unspecified peTtalties. — Numerous acts are 
enjoined or forbidden without any penalty being 
attached to the breach of the law ; e.y. nybrids 
must not be bred (Lv 19’®). 

III. Moral and religious significance . — 
X. Progress. — We may distinguish, on the one 
hand, the practice of tne Israelite monarchy, and, 
on the other, the ^stem of law embodied in the 
Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes. The practice of 
the monarchy is shown in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 21’-23’® [E]) and in the references in the nar- 
ratives. This practice was a development from 
earlier times ; changes must have come about as 
the Israelites passed from the nomad period to that 
of the J udges, and again to the monarchy ; but our 
information is not sufficiently full to enable us to 
trace this development. Even for the monarchy 
our data are meagre ; our extant narratives were 
intended to edify later generations, and references 
to objectionable features in early practice have 
probably been largely omitted, especially when 
they were connected with David and others who 
were regarded as representatives of true piety. 
Moreover, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes 
never had a fair trial as the working laws of an 
independent State ; they always remained more 
or less religious ideals. Such theoretical codes may 
be both higher in some respects and lower in others 
than the actual practice of their own time. For 
instance, provisions that call for large sacrifices on 
the part of the powerful and wealthy in the interests 
of the poor are easy to prescribe on parchment, but 
difficult to enforce in real life. On the other hand, 
the cruel penalties by which enthusiasts seek to 
promote and safeguard religion are mitigated in 
their practical application by considerations of 
humanity. A Deuteronomic scribe in the quiet 
seclusion of his study, or whatever corresponded to 
a study in those days, might enjoin wholesale 
massacres without compunction j but he might have 
shrunk^ from putting into force his own laws on 
real living men, women, and children. 

At the same time, the available evidence makes 
it probable that, if Judah had continued an in- 
dependent State, the development of its legal 
system^ would ^ have been in the direction of 
humanity and righteousness, under the influence of 
^e prophets of the school of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and of the priests who shared their views. 
For instance, according to ancient law, if a man 
were guilty of a heinous offence, his family mi«‘ht 
share his punishment (e.^. Achan, Jos 7^^*-, and the 
kinsfolk of Saul, 2 S 21’-®). But Dt 24’« forbids 
the practice. A^ain, marriage with a half-sister 
was regarded as lawful for Abraham (Gn 20’^ [El) 
and foi Amnon (2 S 13’®), but is forbidden by Lv 18®. 

On the other hand, the later legislation shows a 
tendency to religious fanaticism, and towards the 
subordination of public welfare to the material 
interests of the priesthood ; and probably this 
tendency would not have been altogether defeated 
If Judah had remained an independent State. 

The final ^redactors of the Torah combined the 
various earlier and later codes, without attempting 
to reconcile or co-ordinate them ; equal sanction 


was given to inconsistent laws ; crude, primitive 
customs were placed on the same level as the mojtv.. 
humane enactments of later times. Obviously this 
happened because these Babylonian Jews were 
compiling a record, and not providing for practical 
neecis. 

2. Classification. — There is no formal classifica- 
tion, hut certain principles are implied. The 
inclusion of secular laws in the Torah indicates 
that all crime was regarded as sin against God, and 
that the administration of justice rested on Divine 
authority. This is an axiom of all religions as to 
the ideal State ; but it was more emphasized in 
ancient times than it is now, because religion and 
the State were more intimately associated. Qam- 
murabi, for instance, receives his laws from the 
sun-god, Shamash. Ezk 20^ is a striking illustra- 
tion of the way in which the actual legal system of 
Israel was regarded as a Divine institution ; even 
iniquitous laws are imposed by God as a punish- 
ment : ‘ Moreover also I gave them statutes that 
were not good, and judgments wherein they should 
not live.’ On the other hand, the protests of the 
pre-exilic prophets against the corruptions of their 
times involve a distinction between secular and 
Divine law ; the two might clash. 

The modem recognition of purely religious 
offences, with which tlie State does not deal, is not 
found in the OT. As in mediaeval Christendom, 
such oflences might incur secular as well as re 
ligious penalties ; the idolater was to be put to 
death. Again, the Law does not clearly distinguish 
between human punishment and Divine visitation ; 
the penalties of similar oflences may include both ; 
e.g. in Lv 20 some forms of sexual immorality are 
to he punished with death ; in other cases it is said 
that the culprits will die childless. The prominence 
given to Divine visitation suggests a distinction 
between crimes which can be detected and punished 
by men and those hidden from men, hut known to 
God, and dealt with directly by Him. The imposi- 
tion of a fine for such oflences as homicide and 
seduction (II. 2. {j)) shows that these were regarded 
partly as offences against property. 

There is a distinction drawn between wrongs 
done to a free Israelite, to a slave, and to foreigners 
respectively; e.g. the slaying of a free man is 
severely punished, but a slave may he beaten to 
death provided he does not actually die under the 
rod (Ex 21®®’*) ; if an ox known to be dangerous 
kills a free man, the owner may be put to death 
(Ex 21®®) ; but, if the victim is a slave, thirty 
shekels are paid to his master (v.®®). ‘ The stranger 

within thy gates’ (the g6r, or 'resident alien’) 
enjoyed the protection of the law, and alliances 
were maintained with some neighbouring States ; 
otherwise history suggests that might was mostly 
right along the borders ; cf, David’s doings in the 
Negeb (1 S 27®’*), the Danite conquest of Laish 
(Jg 18), and the exploits of Samson (Jg 14 f.). 

3. Range of offences. — The list of omissions and 
commissions reco^ized as crimes indicates a high 
moral standard. The wrongfulness of ritual irregu- 
larities is, indeed, exaggerated by treating them as 
sins and crimes. On tlie other hand, the Penta- 
teuch strives to promote social righteousness in 
many matters which modern law does not venture 
to deal with ; e,g, Dt 24’® enjoins the prompt pay- 
ment of wages, and Lv 19” forbids lying. But the 
ditterence is only apiiarent ; the Pentateuch com- 
bines moral admonition with legislation, and draws 
no hard and last line between the two. Again, the 
comparatively low stage of social devmopment 
reached by the Israelites excuses such blots as 
the toleration of polygamy and slavery, and the 
absence of any full recognition of international 
morality. 

4. Subjects of punishment. — In cases 
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animals were put to death ; e,g. an ox that had 
gored a man or woman was to be stoned, and its 
nesh might not be eaten (Ex 21®®* cf. Lv 20^®^*). 
Animals and even goods which could be burnt 
might be destroyed in the herem^ or ban ( J os 7^). 
In earlier times the family might be put to death for 
a crime committed by its head (ef. III. i), but the 
practice is forbidden, as already noted, in Dt 24^®. 

There is nothing to show at what age young 
persons became legally responsible for their actions. 
The census in Nu 1® included all males from twenty 
years old ; and the age at which Levites began 
their service is variously given as twentv-five 
(Nu 8®^), or thirty (4®®), although responsibility 
must have begun earlier. Nothing is said as to 
.exemption from punishment on account of mental 
weakness. 

Naturally the legal codes did not recognize the 
principle that the powerful and wealthy might 
commit crimes with impunity ; but they often 
enjoyed much licence in practice, as is shown by 
the narratives of Micah and the Danites ; of David 
and Uriah ; Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom ; and j 
the frequent protests of the prophets. 

5. Humanity : adjustment of severity of punish- 
ment to heinousness of crime. — The legal codes 
were evidently anxious that the punishment should 
be justly proportioned to the offence, hence the 
obvious principle of equal retaliation, found in the 
codes of many peoples, of an * eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ and the laws providing for 
compensation for injury to property or person. 

The list of capital odences (II. 2. (a)) is a little 
long, and includes some which, according to modern 
ideas, do not permit so severe a punishment, e,g. 
insult to parents, Sabbath-breaking, etc. But, as 
we have said, it is doubtful whether death was ever 
regularly inflicted for ritual offences ; and, at any 
rate, the laws are due to an exaggerated sense of 
the wickedness of such acts rather than to reckless 
severity. The use of barbarous punishments — 
burning alive, mutilation, and flogging — is strictly 
limited ; and there is no trace, either in the Law 
or in the history, of the torturing of witnesses or 
accused persons in order to obtain evidence. 

The principle of blood-money is recognized only 
to a very limited extent : Ex provides that, 

if an ox known to be dangerous kill any one, the 
owner shall be put to death, but that * if there be 
laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life whatsoever is laid upon him ’ 
— in the case of a slave thirty shekels to the slave’s 
owner. Similarly, any one flogging his slave to 
death, without the slave actually dying under the 
rod, is sufficiently punished by the loss of his slave 
(Ex 21®°^') ; and in the case of injury to slaves the 
lex talionis is not to be enforced, any mutilation of 
slaves being atoned for by emancipation (Ex 21®®**), 
So, too, Ex 21^®* permits compensation for bodily 
injury to a free man. On the other hand, Nu 
3531. 32 (pj prohibits the acceptance of blood-money 
for intentional murder, or even the release of a 
man who has committed unintentional homicide 
from the obligation of remaining in a city of refuge 
till the death of the high priest. 

6. Connexion with methods of administration of 
justice in other nations. — Israel was always part of 
the international system which comprised Western 
Asia and Egypt ; and there was a constant action 
and reaction between the various members of this 
system. At the outset, Israel was a group of nomad 
tribes, and the original basis of its Law was the 
tribal custom of the Bedawin. The position of the 
go" elf the next-of-kin, the avenger of blood, goes 
back to this source. The settlement in Canaan 
must have led to the adoption of many Canaanite 
laws. Now, Canaan and all Western Asia were, 
from a very early period, dominated by Babylonia ; 


the conquests of Sargon I. of Akkad (c. 2700 B.C.J 
extended to the Mediterranean, so that the institu- 
tions of Canaan were partly shaped by Babylonian 
influence. But, again, both the Canaanites and 
the Babylonians probably sprang originally from 
Arabia ; so that Israel, Canaan, and Babylon all 
drew from an original common stock of tribal 
customs ; and it is very difficult to determine 
whether a law is a purely Israelite survival from 
this common stock, or has been derived through 
Canaan or Babylon. Moreover, during long periods 
the Egyptian kings exercised a suzerainty over 
Syria ; and Egypt had its share in moulding the 
life of Canaan (cf. the Amarna tablets, c. 1400 
B.C.). Something, too, may perhaps be due to the 
‘ bondage ’ in Egypt : but not much, for the Israel- 
ite tribes for the most part lived a nomad life in the 
border provinces. 

The recently discovered Code of Qammurabi 
(king of Babylon, c. 2100 B.c.) shows how much 
the Israelite institutions had in common with those 
of Babylon. There are numerous parallels be- 
tween this Code and the Pentateuch, especially the 
ancient Book of the Covenant, Ex 20®®-23- Both, 
for instance, lay down the principle of an ‘ eye 
for an eye,’ etc. ; both prescribe the punishment of 
death for kidnapping ; and both direct that if a 
man is in charge of some one else’s cattle he may 
clear himself by an oath and need not make com- 
pensation. As the Code of JJammurabi was cer- 
tainly known in Babylonia and Assyria as late as 
the Exile, Israelite legislation may have been in- 
fluenced by it at any time ; but the parallels may 
be largely due to common dependence on the 
primitive tradition of Arabia. 

In comparing the ethical and religious value of 
Israelite justice with that of other nations, we have 
to distinguish the practice of the monarchy and 
earlier times, as depicted in the history and Ex 
20®®-23, from the ideal set forth in Deuteronomy 
and the Priestly laws. It will have been seen that 
our knowledge of the early practice is fragmentary. 
It is possible, too, that the redactors of the litera- 
ture suppressed evidence that was discreditable to 
Israel, though it is not likely that this has been 
done to any great extent. But, as far as our 
information goes, it does not appear that the 
administration of justice in ancient Israel differed 
conspicuously from that of neighbouring Semitic 
nations in the same period, as illustrated, for 
instance, by the Code of gammurabi. And in such 
matters Israel would compare favourably with 
Greece, or Rome, or China, or with most Christian 
nations before the close of the 18th cent. A.D. 

The Deuteronomic and Priestly ideal aims at a 
level of social righteousness which has never been 
attained in practice, and ranks with the Utopias of 
modern social reformers. The Priestly legislation 
is, indeed, disfigured by an undue care for thf 
material interests of tne sacerdotal caste ; bu 
neither the practice nor the theory of the religious 
la w of Israel includes anything like the Inquisition 
and similar systems instituted by the Christian 
Church. 

IjIteraturb. — A rt. * Crimes and Punishments,* in HDB ; artt 
‘Law and Justice,' in EBi^ and ‘Gericht und Recht bei del 
Hebraern,’ in FRE^ (by Benzingrer) ; the relevant sections 
the OT Archcaologxes of Ewald, Benzingrer, and Nowack; anc 
the standard commentaries on the Pentateuch and other Biblica* 
passages. For the Code of Hammurabi, see the art. on that sub- 
ject by C. H. W. Johns in HDB, vol. v. p. 6S4, and S. A. 
Cook, The Laws of Mosee and the Code of Hainmurahiy London 
1903. W. H. Bennett. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hindi). 
— I. Most of the terms designating ‘ crime ’ or 
' offence ’ in Sanskrit are essentially religious in 
their nature, and no strict line between sins and 
punishable offences has ever been drawn. The 
Dharmaidstrcf^ (law-books) contain long lists of the 
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various degrees of crime or grolt — from mortal sins, 
such as sexual intercourse with one’s mother, 
daughter, or daughter-in-law, down to crimes 
merely rendering the perpetrator unworthy to 
receive alms, such as receiving gifts from a despic- 
able person, subsisting by money-lending, telling 
lies, serving a Sudra, or to crimes causing defile- 
ment, such as killing birds, amphibious and aquatic 
animals, worms or insects, and eating nutmegs and 
the like. Analogous lists of sins may be found in 
the ancient religious literature of the Buddhists of 
India. Many of these sins recur among the offences 
mentioned in the secular laws of the Brahmans. 
Thus the killing of a cow, the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, is a punishable offence as well as a crime. 
The commission of a heavy sexual offence is to be 
visited with punishment by the king, and at the 
same time the stain caused by such sin is to be 
removed by religious atonement. Killing a Brah- 
man, or depriving him of his gold, is a crime 
deserving capital punishment of an aggravated 
form, no doubt because the religious law affords 
special protection to the sacred person^ of a 
Brahman. Many eccentricities of the criminal 
law are due to the religious element entering 
largely into it. Thus the sacredness ascribed to 
the Vedas comes out in the following rules: a 
Sndra listening intentionally to a recitation of the 
Veda shall have his ears filled with molten tin or 
lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, his tongue shall be 
cut out ; if he remembers them, his body shall be 
split in twain. The sanctity with which Brahmans 
are invested has led to establishing the principle 
that no corporal punishment shall ever be resorted 
to in the case of a criminal of the Brahman caste. 
Nor could the banishment of a Brahman be con- 
nected with the confiscation of his property, the 
ordinary consequence of banishment. The Stidras, 
on the other hand, were treated very badly, be- 
cause they were considered to have no share m the 
re-birth caused for the higher csistes by their 
initiation with a sacred prayer from the Vedas. 
Thus, e.g',, a Brahman who ^uses a Siidra is 
condemned to pay no fine. A SQdra, on the con- 
trary, undergoes corporal punishment, if he only 
assumes a position equal to a member of a high 
caste, in sitting, in lying down, in conversation, or 
on a road. Money-lending is viewed as an unholy 
act ; Brahmans are, therefore, forbidden to practise 
usury. Certain kinds of interest on loans are 
entirely prohibited. Among sexual crimes, inter- 
course with the wife of a spiritual teacher is looked 
upon as a very heavy offence, equal to incest, and 
^ is^ intercourse witn a Buddhist nun. Gambling 
is stigmatized as a sinful practice, though some 
legislators do not object to gambling in a public 
gaming-house, where the king may raise a certain 
percentage on the stakes. False witnesses are de- 
signated as thieves of words. Heaven is the reward 
of a witness who speaks truth ; in the contrary 
case, hell will be his portion. Other crimes of the 
Brahmanical law savour of Oriental despotism, as, 
c.gr,, when the forgery of a royal document is 
visited with capital punishment. The caste system 
becomes visible in the gradation of crimes and 
punishments according to the caste of the offender, 
as will be shown below. 

^ ‘Punishment’ {danda) in the Code of Mann 
(vii. 14 ff. ) is personified as a god with a black hue 
and red eyes, created by the Lord of the World 
as his son, and as an incarnation of Law, formed of 
Brahman’s glory. Punishment is declared to keep 
the whole world in order, since without it the 
stronger would oppress the weaker and roast them, 
like fish on a spit ; the crow would eat the conse- 
crated rice ; the dog would lick the burnt oblation ; 
ownership would not remain with ai^ one ; and 
all barriers would be broken through. Punishment 


is declared to be in truth the king and ruler, 
although it has to be inflicted by the king on those 
who deserve it. The king in person should every 
day decide causes in the court when brought before 
him, or else he should send a Brahman acting as his 
deputy. A king when punishing the wicked is 
comparable to the god Vanina, who binds a sinner 
with ropes. If a king does not strike^ a thief who 
approaches him, holding a club in his hand and 
proclaiming his deed, the guilt falls on the hin^ ; 
the thief, whether he he slain or pardoned, is 
urified of his guilt. The king should first punish 
y admonition, afterwards by reproof, thirdly by a 
fine, after that by corporal chastisement (Manu, viii. 
129). As a matter of fact, fines are by far the most 
common kind of punishment in the criminal code 
of the Sanskrit law-books, and they were equally 
common, shortly before the times of British rule, in 
the Hindu kingdoms of Kajpntana (Tod), Mysore 
(Dubois), and others. The fines might extend to 
confiscation of the entire property of a criminal ; 
but in such cases, according to Narada (xviii. 10 f. ), 
the tools of workmen, the weapons of soldiers, 
and other necessary implements are to be exempt 
from confiscation. Capital punishment, in various 
aggravated forms, such as impaling on a stake, 
trampling to death by an elephant, burning, roast- 
ing, cutting to pieces, devouring by dogs, and 
mutilations, are also frequently inflicted, even for 
comparatively light offences. The jus talioniSf 
which is so universally represented in archaic legis- 
lations, becomes especially conspicuous in these 
punishments. Thus a criminal is condemned to 
lose whatever limb he has used in insulting or 
attacking another. The thievish fingers of a cut- 
purse, and the evil tongue of a calumniator, are to 
he cut off. A Sudra usin^ insulting language is to 
have a red-hot iron thrust into his mouth, or boiling 
oil dropped into his mouth and ears. The breaker of 
a dike shall be drowned. The killer of a Brahman 
shall be branded with the figure of a headless 
corpse, a drunkard with the flag of a distillery 
shop. Banishment, public disgrace, imprisonment, 
fetters, forced labour, beating, and other forms of 
chastisement are also mentioned. Brahmans, how- 
ever, are not to be subject to corporal punishment. 
Nor is this the only privilege enjoyed hy Brahmans, 
who are allowed special indulgences in almost every 
case, the reduction of punishment in consideration 
of the rank of the person being one of the most 
salient features of the ancient legislation of India. 
Thus a K§atriya insulting a Brahman must be 
fined 100 pan^ ; a Vai^ya doing the same, 150 or 
200 panas; a Sfldra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment. On the other hand, a Brah- 
man shall pay only 60 panas for insulting a 
Ksatriya, 25 panas for insulting a Vai^ya, and 
nothing at all for insulting a Siidra. A similar 
gradation of fines may be observed in the punish- 
ment of adultery and many other crimes. If a man 
insults a Brahman by offering him forbidden food, 
he shall he amerced in a heavy fine ; and, if he 
gives him spirituous liquor to drink, he shall be 
put to death. Another characteristic feature of 
the Indian criminal code is the infliction of worldly 
punishments for violations of the religious law, as, 
e.g., when an apostate from religious mendicity is 
doomed to become the king’s slave. King Ai^olca, 
as early as the 3rd cent. B.C., appointed censors 
who were charged to enforce the regulations con- 
cerning the sanctity of animal life, and the observ- 
ance of filial piety. King Harsa, in the 7th cent. 
A.D,, inflicted capital punishment on all who 
ventured to slay any living creature. King 
Kumarapala of Gujarat, in the 12th cent., is said 
to have confiscated the entire property of a mer- 
chant who had committed the atrocious crime of 
cracking a louse. A Hindu Raja of Kolhapur, in 
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A.D. 1716, issued a rescript ordaining due punish- 
ment for all those who should be discovered to 
entertain heretical opinions in his kingdom. This 
union of Church and State was specially marked 
under the rule of the MarStha. kings ; but even 
in 1875, when Dr. Biihler visited Kashmir, he 
found the Maharaja eagerly intent on looking 
after the due performance of the prdyaichittas, or 
penances prescribed for breaches of the command- 
ments of the Smfti, The enforcement of these 
religious punishments otherwise rests with the 
caste, which levies fines for every breach of the caste 
rules, and, in serious cases, excludes the offender. 
(See Expiation and Atonement [Hindu].) 

LiTKaATUR*. — G. Biihler’s »nd J. Jolly’s translations of 
Sanskrit law-books, SBE, vols. iL vii. xiv. xxv. xxxiii. ; J. Tod» 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan^ re\ised ed., Calcutta, 1894; 
J. A. Dubois, Hindu MannerSy Customs^ and Ceremonies^ tr. 
by Beauchamp, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1899 ; Sir R. West, * The 
Criminal Law and Proc^ure of the Ancient Hindus,’ /ndian 
Magazine, 1893; V, A. Smith, The Early History of lndia\ Ox- 
ford, 1908 ; K. T. Telang, * Gleanings from MarithA Chronicles,' 
Trans. 9th Con^r^ of Orientalists, London, 1893 ; A. Steele, The 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., London, 1868 ; 
J. Jolly, Reehiund Situ, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 116-448 (==© JAP 

ii. 8). J. Jolly. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Japan- 
ese). — Long before the dawn of Japanese history, 
Chinese travellers to Japan brought back accounts 
of that country which contain our earliest informa- 
tion on this subject, dating from the later Han 
dynasty (A.D. 25-220). One of these notices says : 
‘There is no theft, and litigation is unfrequent. 
The wives and children of those who break the 
laws are confiscated [sold as slaves], and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated. ’ Another 
account says : ‘ The laws and customs are strict.’ 
There is not much to be learned about crimes and 
punishments from the mixture of myth,^ legend, 
and chronicle which takes the place of history in 
Japan for a thousand years previous to the 7th 
cent. A.D., though we hear of a staff or ^d of 
executioners, and of capital punishment by decapi- 
tation ; and a punishment by fine had its origin at 
this time, but it was only for such offences — com- 
paratively few in number — as involved ritual un- 
cleanness according to Shinto. An ordinance, 
enacted in 801, regularized what was, no doubt, 
an old practice, by which neglect in connexion 
with the ohoniht, or coronation ceremony, the 
eating of flesh, visiting the sick, being concerned 
in any way with capital sentences, or touching 
anything impure during the month of special 
avoidance of impurity, subjected the culprit to 
an ohoharahi (‘greater purification’), i.e. he was 
obliged to provide the materials for the ceremony 
of his own purgation. This eventually became 
simply a fine. Other ritual offences which required 
purgation were incest, wounds given or received, 
bestiality, and leprosy. Homicide had to be atoned 
for in the same way, but the ritual character of the 
offence appears from the circumstance that even 
justifiable homicide caused uncleanness. 

Weipert thinks that in these fines for ceremonial purification 
we have " the first source of Japanese criminal law’ (quoted by 
Florenz in TASJ xxvii. [1899] 67) ; but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the evidence hardly bears out this conclusion. 
Weipert’s theory does not account for the gravest of all punish- 
ments, that of death, nor does it apply to robbery, rebellion, 
adultery, arson, and other grave offences. Moreover, the abso- 
lution ceremony was seldom performed for individual offences. 
The Mikado twice a year celebrated a * great purification ’ of 
the offences of the nation, and similar minor celebrations were 
usual before all the great ceremonies of Shinto. In such cases, 
of course, the idea of a fine was out of the question. There 
is abundant evidence that a criminal law existed from very 
ancient times which had nothing to do with the purgation of 
ritual offences. 

Eventually the fines for ceremonial offences fell 
into abeyance, owing to a strong current of Chinese 
influence which set in during the 6th and 7th cents., 
and which led in 702 to the enactment of the code 
of civil and criminal law known as the Taihorio, 


It was based on the laws of the Tang dynasty of 
China, though modified somewhat in accordance 
with Japanese usages. The penalties prescribed 
were five, viz. capital punishment, exOe, penal ser- 
vitude, beating (with a stick), and scourging (with 
a whip). These are simply copied from the Chinese 
code. Of the older five punishments of China — 
branding on the forehead, cutting off the nose, 
maiming, castration, and death — only the first 
and last were ever practised in Japan. A History 
of Japan^ published by order of the Japanese 
Grovemment (1893), mentions ‘treason, contumely 
(slander [?]), unfilial conduct, immorality, and so 
forth ’ isic], as the eight great crimes of the Tai- 
Tiorid. Perhaps the excuse for this very unsatis- 
factory enumeration is the circumstance that a 
very substantial part of this code has not come 
dowm to us. It is the basis of all subsequent legis- 
lation. When the TaikO Hideyoshi came mto power, 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., he contemplated 
its re-enactment for the whole country, but be died 
before giving any practical effect to his intention. 

At first the Tukugawa Shoguns (1600-1868) fol- 
lowed the old method of making the laws known 
to those only who were required to enforce them. 
But this rule was subsequently modified. New 
laws were read to the people, and inscribed on 
notice-boards set up in conspicuous places. Towards 
the end of the Tokugawa period, a reaction to the 
former policy took place. The authorities con- 
sidered it expedient to keep the people in ignorance 
of all but the most general principles of criminal 
law, thinking that the unknown would inspire 
greater terror. Such meagre information as they 
vouchsafed to the people was contained in few 
brief edicts inscribed on notice-hoards at the Nihon^ 
hashi in Yedo and other conspicuous places through- 
out the Empire, prohibiting the evil sect called 
Christian, conspiracy, insurrection, plotting to leave 
the village to which one belonged, murder, arson, 
and robbery. That was all. This system left room 
for much that was arbitrary in the administration 
of the law, which varied considerably in different 
parts of the Empire. The judicial officials did very 
much as they pleased. 

A Japanestt servant of a member of Leo^tion stole a 

few dollars, and was handed over to justice, ^ree months 
later, a visit wxw received from an official, who gave his master 
the option of having him released — there was no room for him, 
it was explained, in the prison— or decapitated. Needless to 
say, the former alternafcivc was accepted. 

One of the worst features of the early Tokugawa 
legislation was the implication of the offender’s 
family in the crimes of its head. 

* If a man or woman, sentenced to be crucified or burned, had 
male children above 16 years of age, they were similarly exe- 
cuted, and younger children were placed in charge of a relative 
until they reached that age, when they were banished. Even 
when a parent suffered the ordinary capital punishment of 
beheading or hanging, it was within the discretion of the judge 
to execute or exile the male children. Wives and daughters 
were exempted from the rule of implication, though they might 
be reduced to the ranks of slaves * (Brinkley, Japan, iv. 66). 

Thun berg {Travels in Europe ^ Africa, Asia, Eng, 
tr. 1795-96) says that, in the towns, a whole street 
was often made to suffer for the malpractices of a 
single individual, the master of a house for the 
famts of his domestics, and parents for those of 
their children. These cruel provisions were greatly 
modified in 1721, hut the more lenient rules were 
not applicable to the samurai class. Theft was 
sever^y punished, usually with death, which was 
the penalty also for swindling or attempted extor- 
tion by force. Pickpockets, nowever, were let off 
with branding, or rather tatuing, though a repeti- 
tion of the offence involved death. Not before the 
close of the 18th cent, was the execution of a preg- 
nant woman deferred until after her delivery. 

The law up to the close of the Tokugawa period 
required that an accused person must he induced 
to confess before his guilt was finally determined. 
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The result was that, in many cases, torture was 
freely applied. The commonest device was to bind 
a man with ropes in some constrained position, or 
to make him kneel upon a grating of wooden bars 
placed edge upwards, and then to pile weights on 
his knees. ^ On the whole, the tortures employed 
judicially in Japan were not so cruel as those used 
in mediaeval Europe. samurai yv 8^ not sent to 
prison. If his offence was not grave enough to call 
for immediate suicide, exile, or decapitation, he 
was ordered to go into confinement in his own 
house. _ There were different degrees of this kind 
of imprisonment, the most severe of which involved 
a complete cessation of egress and ingress for him 
self and his family. 

Siebold, 'writing early in the 19th cent., gives a 
description of the penal code of Japan at that time, 
which w^as similar in all essential respects to the 
TaihoHo, introduced from China 1100 years before 
He draws a broad distinction between the punish- 
ments of the samurai and those of the common 
people. In the latter ceise, the culprit might be 
simply cut down by the man of higher rank whom 
he might have insulted or injured, or if he had 
been caught in the act of committing a grave 
offence. Decapitation was more ususu. Cruci- 
fixion, burning, and sawing off the head with a 
bamboo saw were also practised. There were two 
kinds of crucifixion. In one the criminal was 
lathed — not nailed — upside down to a cross which 
had two bars, one at the head and one at the feet, 
between the two being a small seat upon which the 
weight of the victim rested. At a given command 
an expert spearsman stood on each side, and the 
two drove their spears simultaneously so that they 
passed crosswise through the vital organs. Death 
was instantaneous. Burning was a matter of form, 
'l^e culprit was tied to a stake and strangled before 
the fire was lit. Sawing off the head was of rare 
occurrence, and was limited to such heinous crimes 
as chief- or parent- murder. The name and offence 
of the criminal were usually inscribed on a board 
which was set up close to the place of execution. 
Sometimes the offender was mounted on a sorry 
nag and led round the city, with a similar placard 
fastened to his breast. The head might be set on 
a post, and allowed to remain from five to ten days. 
Sometimes the body was hacked to pieces, or made 
on which the samurai might test their 
skill and the temper of their swords. In later times 
it might be handed over for dissection. Among 
minor punishments at this period were branding, 
the piU^y, and degradation to the 4m^n, or pariah 
caste. For political offences by men of the samurai 
class, banishment to an island was the usual form 
of punishnient ; and there is an ancient instance 
or a Mikado being so punished. The term was 
conimonly for life, though there was a minimum 
years. A milder form was an injunc- 
tion to five under supervision at a distance from 
the capital. Whilst his case was under trial, the 
accused was confined to bis own house, with the 
same forms as if he were in mourning. When the 
offence was committed unintentionally, a partial 
or complete confiscation of his property might be 
D«Pri’^ation of office or incapacity 
office was not unusual. Occasionally 
the offender was allowed to become a monk of a 
^rtain order, known as komusd, who wore a basket- 
in front, completely con- 
^almg his face. This was never removed, and 
practically he was a beggar who roamed the high- 

to attract the 

attention of the charitably disposed. 

— This .well-known institution is of 
TOnsiderable antiquity. It is of purely Japanese 
to making a crncifom ihcision 
on the belly, whence its name, which means ‘ belly- 


cut.’ The ‘ happy dispatch ’ of some writers is only 
a joke. Sometimes a determined man succeeded 
in ending his life in this way, or he might complete 
the act of suicide by stabbing himself in the throat 
with the same instrument — a short sword or dagger 
with a blade nine inches in length. Harakiri might 
be simply a form of suicide, or it might be the duty 
of a man of the samurai class under various cir- 
cumstances, such as hopeless family troubles or 
loyalty to a dead superior, or as a protest against 
the wrongful conduct of a superior. For example, 
when the Japanese Government yielded to the de- 
mands of France, Russia, and Germany for the 
retrocession of Liaotung, forty military men em- 
phasized their protest by committing suicide in the 
time-honoured fashion. A common motive was to 
free from punishment the family and relatives of 
the person involved, who would otherwise, under 
the old law, have shared his guilt. Very fre- 
quently, however, harakiri was no more than an 
honourable form of execution. It was carried out 
with great ceremony, the incision being only for 
form’s sake, and the real execution consisting in 
decapitation by a friend. In 1869, a motion was 
brought forward in the Japanese Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of harakiri, and 200 mem- 
bers out of a house of 209 voted against this pro- 
posal. Harakiri is no longer recognized by law, 
though it cannot be said to be extinct. 

Vendetta . — A Japanese samurai was permitted 
by law to avenge the murder of a parent or chief ; 
but, before exercising this right, he was bound to 

f ive notice to the authorities, and, when cutting 
own his enemy, to repeat some such formula as 
this : ‘ I am A. B. You are X, Y., who murdered 
my father at such a time in such a place. There- 
fore do I now slay you.’ In justification of this 
law, an ancient Chinese saying is often quoted to 
the effect that *a man must not allow the same 
heaven to cover himself and his father’s enemy.’ 
It is now abrogated, but was in vogue up to the 
Restoration of 1868. A teacher of the present 
writer was a victim. It is to be observed that 
fines have no place in the pre-Restoration legisla- 
tion — a circumstance which is adverse to Weipert’s 
view^ that J apanese criminal law had its origin in 
the imposition of fines on offenders against the 
ritual law of the older Shinto. Kaempfer (Histo^'v 
of Japan, Glasgow, 1906, ii. 114) notices this feature 
of the former Japanese law, 

Extra-territoriality . — When the treaties were 
negotiated which opened Japan to foreign trade in 
1859,^ the criminal code was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. It was scarcely known to the people, 
and was administered in a most irregular, arbi- 
trary, and often cruel fashion. It was quite out 
of the question to ask foreign Powers to make their 
subjects amenable to it, and, indeed, the Japanese 
were probably not sorry to be relieved of such 
responsibilities. Hence arose the so-called ‘ extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,’ by which the Japanese 
Government transferred to foreign Powers the 
jurisdiction over their subjects when the latter 
were defendants in a civil case, or the accused 
under a criminal charge. When in 1868 the 
Mikado resumed the reins of authority, it was 
felt that such an arrangement was contrary to 
the dignity of the Japanese nation, and in any 
case a radical reform was a palpable necessity of 
the situation in the interests of humanity and 
good government. A code was, therefore, drawn 
up and promulgated in 1871. It was simply a selec- 
tion from the codes of the two Chinese dynasties 

• Ts'ing — modifications being introduced 

into the amount and nature of the punishments 
prescribed for different offences. Barbarous modes 
of execution were eliminated, the death-penal tv 
was greatly circuwiscTibed, merciless and excessive 
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whippings were abolished, and the punishment of 
imprisonment with corrective labour was intro- 
duced for the first time. A second code was noti- 
fied in 1873, by which many new and more humane 
provisions were added. By these codes, an offender 
who has been sentenced to a terra of penal servitude 
is placed in the ijenitentiary of the district in which 
he has been tried and sentenced, and work suited 
to his age, physical condition, and acquirements is 
allotted to him, so that ‘ by toil and labour he may 
be gradually brought to repent of his past misdeeds 
and be restored to virtue.* The punishment of 
death was by hanging or decapitation, the latter 
form being considered more severe owing to the 
prejudice entertained by most Japanese against 
any mutilation of the body. In certain cases, the 
pillory in iron stocks within the prison yard was 
substituted for imprisonment, and fines might be 
permitted in the case of offences by officials, per- 
sons inadvertently implicated, aged people, infants, 
maimed or deformed persons, or females. 

But these codes still preserved an essentially 
Chinese character, and they contained many pro- 
visions which unduly favoured officials and the 
samurai class. A husband was permitted to kill 
the lover of his wife or concubine along with the 
woman herself, if caught in the act ; but, if a cer- 
tain time had elapsed, the punishment was penal 
servitude for one year, while under the older law 
the husband could, in this case, only recover a 
penalty of no great amount. If a woman who had 
been guilty of adultery or incest was, on the dis- 
covery of her guilt, driven by shame to commit 
suicide, the punishment of the male offender was 
increased one degree, even though he might have 
had no knowledge of the woman’s intention to do 
so. Masters and parents were punished with much 
less severity for offences against their servants and 
children than in the contrary case. Abusive lan- 
guage to an official entailed penal servitude for 
one year if the person insultea was of the highest 
rank ; for ninety or sixty days if of lower grades. 
In Jan. 1879, the practice of using torture to cornpel 
confession — rendered necessary by the old principle 
that confession must precede condemnation — ^was 
abolished, and it was enacted that the evidence of 
witnesses, documents, or circumstances, or the ad- 
missions of accused persons, should alone be taken 
as bases for determining guilt. 

It will be seen that, although these codes marked 
a considerable advance on the Tokugawa system, 
they still left much to be desired, when viewed 
from the more enlightened standpoint of Europe. | 
New legislation was therefore initiated, after a 
thorough study of the various systems of European 
law, with the assistance mainly of French jurists. 
Distinguished service was rendered by G. Bois- 
sonade in framing the new codes, which, after 
arduous labour and repeated revision, came into 
operation from 1st Jan. 1882. They have an essen- 
tially French character. A further revision of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure was effected in 1890. 
B. H. Chamberlain, in his Things Japanese^, gives 
the following account of the present system : 

* Crimes are of three kinds; (1) against the State or the Im- 
perial Family, and in violation of fche public credit, peace, and 
health, etc. ; (2) crimes against person and property ; and (3) 
police offences. There is a sub-division of (1) and (2) into major 
and minor crimes. The punishments for major crimes are : (1) 
death by hanging ; (2) deportation, with or without hard labour, 
for life or for a term of years ; (3) imprisonment, with or with- 
out hard labour, for life or for a term of years. The punishments 
for minor crimes include confinement, with or without hard 
labour, and fines. The punishments for police offences are 
detention, for from one to ten days without hard labour, and 
fines varyinff from 6 sen to 1-06 yen. The court which tries 
persona accused of major crimes consists of three judges ; that 
for minor crimes, of one jud^fe or three, according to the grravity 
of the charg-e ; and that for police offences, of one Juge de pazx. 
Contrary to Western usa^e, an appeal is allowed, in the case of 
major crimes, for a triad of facts. Criminals condemned to 
deportation are generally sent to the island of Yezo, where 


they sometimes work in the mines. A person who has suffered 
injur^^ by crime lodges his complaint at the police office, or 
with the procurator of any court having jurisdiction over the 
crime in question. Policemen can arrest an offender whose 
crime was committed in their presence, or which the complain- 
ant avers to have seen actually committed. In all other cases 
they can arrest by warrant only. Bail is allowed at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. Accused persons are often kept in pnson 
for a considerable time before trial, and no lawyer is allowed to 
be present at the preliminary examination. The conducting of 
criminal cases, from the very beginning down to the execution 
of the criminal, if he be condemned to suffer death, rests with 
the procurator, who unites in hia own person the functions of 
public prosecutor and grand jury.' 

The reforms of 1882 extended to the judiciary, 
which was now separated from the executive. 
Judges, procurators, barristers, notaries, and a 
new system of police, as well as law-schools, were 
established. Under the new regime there are far 
fewer capital punishments. In Tokugawa times 
the number of persons consigned to jail in Yedo 
was about 7000 annually, and of these over 3000 
were executed. At present the yearly number of 
capital punishments for the whole Empire averages 
above eighty. 

It is claimed that, on the whole, the new le^s- 
lation has resulted in a body of law in unison with 
the most advanced principles and the most approved 
procedure of Western jurisprudence — all punish- 
ments not recognized as consonant with modern 
civilization being abolished, due provision being 
made for adapting penalties to degrees of crime 
(the previous legislation left the judge too little 
discretion), the rights of suspects and criminals 
being guarded, and the privilege of appeal guaran- 
teed. This contention is substantially correct, 
though traces of old usage remain. All men are 
not equal before the law, the military retaining 
some special privileges. Robbery with violence is 
still punishable with death, and a man does not 
render himself liable to any penalty for beating 
his servant, unless death ensues. The preliminary 
examination of prisoners is secret, the assistance 
of counsel not being allowed. This last feature 
will soon be modified. Trial by jury is unknown. 

In 1899, after protracted negotiations, treaties 
were concluded with foreign Powers, by which the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction was abolisned, and all 
foreigners became subject to Japanese law. 

Picons . — Under the old regime, imprisonment 
was not one of the recognized forms of punishment, 
though it was necessary to provide some places of 
detention, for prisoners who were awaiting their 
trial, sometimes for long periods. The inmates 
suffered very great hardship. The cells were 
wooden cages open to the four winds, and the 
arrangements for sanitation, food, and clothing 
were of the most wretched kind. The internal 
discipline was entrusted to the elder prisoneis — 
generally hardened criminals — with results which 
may be imagined. Soon after the restoration of 
the Mikado’s authority in 1868, a commission was 
sent to visit a number of foreign prisons and make 
a report, and ultimately a complete change was 
effected. Sir Henry Norman, who recently visited 
the convict prison of Tokio, says {Peal J apan, 1892) ; 

* The dormitories are enormous cages formed of bars as thick 
as one's arm. There is not a particle of furniture. Thick 
quilts, or futon (the Japanese bed), arc provided. Each dormi- 
tory holds 96 prisoners. The sanitary arrangements could not 
well be improved. No vermin could harbour an 3 'where. It 
was almost an ideal prison structure. The punishment cells 
were hardly ever occupied. There was no flogging. Two hun- 
dred prisoners were employed making machineipr and steam 
boilers, working nine hours a day. Wood-carving, weaving, 
pottery-making, and paper- and cloisonn6-making are alM 
among their occupations. ^Only a few arc so clumsy or stupid 
as to be employed in pounding rice or breaking stones.’ 

Litbraturb. — ^The present writer’s acknowledgments are due 
to F. Brinkley, Japan and China, London, 1904, vol. iv. ; 
P. F. von Siebold, Nippon^, I^ipzig, 1897, vol. i- ; and 
Lonerford, ’Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes,’ in TASJ, 
vol. V. (1877) pt. ii. Consult also B. H. Chamberlain, 
Things Japemese^t London, 1891; G. Bousquet, JjS Japan, 
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Paris, 1877, toL ii. ; W. G. Aston, Shinto^ London, ld06; 
A. von Siebold, Der Eintritt Japans in das europ, Volker- 
recTti^ Berlin, 1900; History of the. Empire of Japan, 1893, 
published by the order ol the Department of Education, Tokio ; 
G. Boissonade, Hre^et de code de procedure crtmineiU pour 
^empire du Japan, Paris, 1883, also Frojet revisS du code pinal 
pour Vcmpire du Japan, Paris, 1888; A. B. Mitford, Tales of 
Old Japan^, London, 1874 (for harakiri); Friedrichs, ‘Zum 
japan. Eecht,* in ZVRW x. (1892) 351-376; Kohler, ‘Studien 
aus dem japan. Recht,' tb. x. 37d-449. 

^ AV*. G. Astoist. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Jewish). 

— ^The transition from the Biblical to the Mishnic 
period is marked by external and internal limita- 
tions in the functions of the Jewish tribunals. 
Externally, the Jewish courts of justice lost the 
power of indicting capital and other punishments, 
— a power exercised by the Roman procurators and 
ofi&eials, — and in the course of time the limits to 
the jurisdiction of the JBSth Din were still further 
narrowed. Internally, we note a growing tendency 
towards the restriction of certain forms of punish- 
ment, by making it a matter of difficulty to secure 
a conviction. In practice, capital punishment was 
obsolete long before the fall of the J ewish State, 
and, in all probability, long before the coimts were 
deprived of the legal power of inflicting it. This 
is clearly shown by such NT passages as Jn 18®^, 
and the Talmud. Thus, in Jems. Sank. 18a (p. 
228 of M. SchwaVs tr., Paris, 1888) it is stated 
that this right was suspended some forty years 
before the fall of the Temple, and that the right 
of giving decisions in questions involving financial 
matters had been already abolished in the time of 
R. Simon h. Shetafi, that is to say, during the 
reign of Alexander Jannaeus (d. 76 B.C.). Bab. 
Sank. 41a brings out this fact even more emphatic- 
ally. Nor may the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion, among both 
Jewish and Christian scholars, that the trial of 
J esus was not carried out in accordance with J ewish 
law, and that His execution was an act in which 
Pharisaic Judaism had neither initiative nor share. 

Thus Bobertson Smith (EBr^ xxii. 812, »t end of art. 
‘Synhedrium*) writes : ‘The meeting in the palace of the high 
priest which condemned our Loid was exceptionsd. The 
proceedinjpj also on this occasion were highly irregular, if 
measured oy the rules of procedure which, according to Jewish 
tradition, were laid down to secure order and a fair trial for 
the accused.’ So also Montefiore (Synoptic Gospels, i. [London, 
1909] 345 f.): *The trial of Jesus — if trial it can be called — . . 
violates that [Rabbinic] law in almost every particular. ... It 
does not follow because the trial of Jesus . . . violates Jewish 
law in many important points, that therefore the account given 
of it cannot be true. There have been illegal trials at all times, 
and even the flimsiest legal forms have sufficed to get rid of an 
enemy. . . . That there was any meeting of the full Sanhedrin 
is most doubtful; doubtful also is the part played by the 
“ Scribes ” and Pharisees ; but that the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the “ trial” . . . cannot 
reasonably be doubted.* 

In the passage from the Jerus. Talmud mentioned 
above, R. Simon b. Yohai, a tanna of the 2nd cent., 
expresses his gratitude for escaping the responsi- 
bility of condemning a human being to death. 
Other passa^s, of a similar character, in the 
Talmud and Rabbinic writings point to the same 
conclusion — that the Romans took away from the 
Bith the right to inflict capital punishment. 

In addition to these restrictions imposed from 
without, the sentences of Jewish tribunals were 
mitigated by various internal and voluntary 
limitations. It may perhaps be that, in proportion 
to the severity with which Rome exercised the 
power removed from the local courts, these felt 
themselves drawn to the side of leniency in other 
directions. But this tendency to leniency was 
originally spontaneous, however much it may have 
developed afterwards in consequence of external 
harshness ; it began while the Sanhedrin still held 
the power of life and death. An exact date cannot be 
given ; it is difficult to tell whether and when punish- 
ments enacted in the Pentateuchal legislation were 


carried out in all literalness, and to what^ extent 
and with what frequency. I)oes that legislation 
represent primitive practice, or did the mitigating 
force of the Miishnic recensions of these laws at all 
times modify their execution ? The orthodox 
Jewish belief, which regards the Oral Eaw as a 
contemporary concomitant of the Written Law and 
of equal force, would take the latter view, namely, 
that the trsiditions embodied in_ the Mishna 
accompanied the practice of all Mosaic enactments. 
It is, however, held by many that the Tannaitic 
law was new and original ; that in early Mishnic 
times it was felt that the Pentateuch demanded 
the death sentence too readily, and that the Rabbis 
took steps to prevent such sentences froni being 
carried out. Tliis subject need not be discussed 
here ; it is sufficient to show that the death penalty 
was almost abandoned, without entering into the 
question of whether this was brought about by new 
prescriptions or not. 

The infliction of death was surrounded by many 
preliminaries and obstacles. The law demanded 
not only the presence of two satisfactory eye- 
witnesses, whose testimony must support vigorous 
scrutiny (see Mishn. Sank. iv. v., ed. Struck, from 
Tivhieh all quotations are taken), but also, before 
committing the crime, the accused must have 
received formal warning from the bystanders as to 
the consequences of his act (nx^nn, id. v. 1 ; Bab. 
Sank. 85, 805 ; Tos. Sank. xi. 1, ed. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1880, p. 431). No circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever was admissible, nor could the 
accused be convicted on his own confession. The 
stringency in examining and in challenging 
witnesses, the necessity of proving hatkra^ah, the 
elaborate aids given to the accused — all tend to 
show that the infliction of capital punishment must 
have been practically impossible ; and this seems to 
have been the precise aim which the Rabbis had 
in view. Makkotk la records the dictum that a 
Sanhedrin which condemned a prisoner to death 
once in seven years earned the reputation of 
* destructive ’ (nu73n) : according to R. Eliezer b. 
*Azarya, once in seventy years sufficed ; while R. 
Tryphon and R. 'Aqiba state that, had they been 
present, they would always have succeeded in 
advancing some plea to invalidate the proceedings 
in favour of the prisoner. Nor was this tendency 
limited to cases of capital punishment alone ; it 
was extended to other branches of criminal law, 
e.g. to the lex talionis. The eighth chapter of 
Baba Qamma shows quite clearly that even in 
early days this command could not have been 
intended to receive literal interpretation, for a man 
who had lost his eye could receive no compensation 
through a similar injury being done to his assailant. 
Compensation could consist only in the worth of 
the eye being restored to the loser, and this was 
estimated by assessing the value of the injured 
party, if sold as a slave, before and after the 
accident, the difference representing the amount of 
the damages (incidentally, cf. Rashi on Ex 21^'*). 

Even when acapitai sentence had been pronounced 
and was about to be carried into execution, every 
chance of proving his innocence at the eleventh 
hour was accorded to the accused- The court 
remained sitting all day in order to receive api>eals, 
and an elaborate system of signals was devised to 
stay the execution in the event of any unexpected 
piece of evidence becoming known (Mishn. Sank. 
vi.). Panishment was to be so arranged as to 
prevent the repetition of the offence by other 
parties, in other words, to act as a deterrent, and 
to secure the extinction of the crime itself and 
of its consequences ; ‘ Thou shalt put away the 
wrong from thy midst ’ ; ' and all Israel shall hear 
and shall sin no more.’ Care had to be taken that 
no additional suffering or humiliation was incurred 
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by the guilty party. Any dishonour to the body 
resulting from the punishment was to be avoided, 
in so far as it was not expressly provided by 
the sentence. In executions and in flagellations, 
particular caution had to be exercised in this 
reject. 

Capital punishment as ordered by the BHh Din 
coula be effected by lapidation (nS’po), burning 
(nsuf'), decapitation (Jin), or strangling (p^n) (see 
Mishn. Sank. vii. 1 : nppa nin’D ; and 

Singer’s Prayer Booh, London, 1900, p. 262). Cruci- 
fixion, as a means of death, was a Roman form. The 
last two methods are not mentioned in the Penta- 
teuch, where, in fact, stoning is most usual. There 
seems no reason to doubt that s^qila and s^rijpha 
in the Pentateuch mean what is commonly known 
as stoning and burning ; but the provisions of the 
Mishna show a great alteration in the manner of 
the execution. In the case of burning (Mishn. 
Sank, vii. 2), the criminal was firmly fixed in pitch, 
up to his knees. A strong cloth, covered with a 
soft wrapping, was twisted round his neck, and its 
two ends were pulled by officials. The soft cloth 
was added to avoid unnecessary pain and in order to 
prevent death by strangulation. The criminal was 
thus forced to open his mouth, into which there 
was poured a stream of molten lead which instantly 
consumed his vitals, death being speedy and 
merciful. The Parthians treated the body of the 
Roman general Crassus in a similar manner after 
Carrhae (53 B.C.). R. Eliezer b. Sadoq, a tanna of 
the 1st cent., relates that once he saw the daughter 
of a priest who had committed unchastity (Lv 21*) 
bound in vine tendrils and burnt {Sank, vii. 2 ; 
Tos. ix. 11, etc. Contrast the burning of R. 
'Aqiba, in A.D. 135, after the Bar Cochba revolt, 
when ‘sponges of wet wool’ ^ J’J'iflp] were 

g laced round his heart to prolong the agoiw). In 
►ab. Sank. 62b, R. ^[ama b. Tobia ordered Lnarta, 
a priest’s daughter who had lived unchastely, 
to be wrapped in vine tendrils and burnt. Both 
these cases are distinctly reprobated. In the 
former, the Sanhedrin which could have permitted 
such a method is said not to have been competent 
ibdqi). In the latter instance it is suggested that 
the BStk Din may have been Sadducean, or that 
the narrator was too young to remember details. 
Any departure from the procedure described above 
is stated to be illegal. 

In the case of stoning also, modifications were 
adopted with a view to hastening death, Mishn. 
Sank. vi. 4 states : 

‘ The height of the place of stoning was twice a man's length. 
One of the witnesses pushed (tsnn) the criminal on the loins so 
that he fell down (forward) on to his breast, and the witness 
immediately turned the body over on to its back. If the 
criminal was already dead, then the duty was accomplished, 
but, if he still lived, then the second witness took a stone and 
cast it on to his heart.* 

If necessary, all the bystanders followed suit 
until death intervened. According to the Penta- 
teuch, the witnesses had to cast the first stone, 
since it was through their testimony that the 
execution took place (Bt 17’). With the hurling 
down of the criminal may be compared the pro- 
cedure with the scape-goat in Mishn. Yoma, vi. 5. 
The official pushed (^nn) the goat backwards, so 
that it rolled down and immediately became dis- 
membered. In some cases the body was hanged, 
or rather crucified, after execution, for a limited 
period (Mishn. Sank. vi. 4). 

Decapitation (Mishn. Sank. vii. 3 ; Bab. Sank. 
526) was practised with a sword, in the same way 
as with the Romans ; but R. Judah b. Elai, a tanna 
of the 2nd cent., objected on the ground that it 
involved degradation. To strike ofif the head of a 
man who was standing caused the body to fall 
down, and for this additional humiliation there 
was no authorization, consequently R. Judah 
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describes a different method, viz. beheading with 
an axe (o's’ip, kottIs) on a block. The other Rabbis 
considered this method even more humiliating, and 
rejected it. It seems that the criminal was tied 
to a post, in order that the body should remain 
upright. Finally, strangulation (ib.) was carried 
out as in the preliminary process of burning, only 
that the two ends of the cloth were pulled so hard 
that they caused death. 

The object of these modifications was, in the 
first place, to mitigate the horrors of death. On 
this account a cup of drugged wine and incense 
(p: did? V ^TP) was given to the criminal 

in order to produce insensibility {e.g. Bab. Sank. 
4Za, Mk 15*®, and other references). The second 
motive was to avoid desecrating the body beyond 
the necessities of the death penalty. The pursuit 
of both these aims caused a great internal restric- 
tion of the functions of the Jewish tribunal. 

The various crimes for which the penalty was 
death are enumerated in Mishn. Sank, vii.-xi. 
Lapidation is the punishment for eighteen offences 
— including incest, sodomy, bestiality, blasphemy, 
idolatry, the giving of one’s children to Molech, 
necromancy, sorcery, Sabbath-breaking, the 
cursing of parents, criminal intercourse with a 
betrothed virgin, the inviting of others to idolatry, 
the perverting of a whole city, the practice of 
magic, and for the stubborn and rebellious son. 
Burning was reserved for a priest’s daughter who 
violated her chastity, and for nine forms of incest 
— only, however, when committed during the life 
of the legal wife. Murderers and the inhabitants 
of an apostate city (Dt 13^®) were beheaded, and 
the following were strangled : one who beat a 
parent (cf. vergil, Aen. vi. 609), one who kid- 
napped a Jew for slavery, a sage who opposed 
his superior authorities, a false prophet, one who 
prophesied in the name of false gods, the adul- 
terer, and one who bore false witness against a 
priest’s daughter. 

The numb^er of crimes for which stripes could be 
inflicted was very large {Makkotk, iii. etc. ). This 
penalty could, with certain restrictions, be imposed 
by the judges at their discretion, unless the 
Scripture demanded a specified punishment for 
some particular sin. In no case could the stripes 
exceea thirty -nine, and, whenever possible, fewer 
were given. The presence of the judges was 
obligatory. (For full details, see Mishn. Sank. xiv. 
= Makkotk, iii. ; also Abrahams, J&wisk Life.) 
The Mishna {Makkotk) enumerates fifty trans- 
gressions punishable by fl^igellation. Maimonides, 
in the Yadk kd-Hazaga^ pves a far longer and 
more comprehensive catalogue. A culprit who 
received stripes was ipso facto freed from excision 
(nil), and recovered all those rights from which 
his crime might have debarred him (Mishn. 
Sank, xiv, 15). 

The principle of making the punishment as 
lenient as possible, snaviter in re, operated also 
in respect of those sins the punishment of which 
was reserved for the future life. The famous tenth 
chapter of Sankedrin gives a list of those who have 
no share in the world to come, but every endeavour 
is made to make the list short. The principle is 
that all Israel are entitled to a share (DnJ» vi 
pVn) unless they forfeit it. 

*He who says that the doctrine of the resurrection is not 
contained in the Pentateuch (according to other readings, ‘ he 
who denies the doctrine of resurrection *) ; he who denies the 
inspiration of Scripture ; the Epicurean ; according to B. 'Aqiba, 
he who reads external (t.e. uncanonical) books ; he who utters 
enchantment over a wound . . , ; Abba Saul says, whoso 
pronounces the Tetragrammaton.’ In all these cases reference 
should be made to the commentary of Maimonides (ed. Holzer). 

Seven persons — ^three kings (Jeroboam, Abab, and Manasseh) 
and four private individuals (Balaam, Doeg, Ahithophel, and 
Gehazi) — arc deprived of their future life, but in each case the 
Babbis sought for extenuating circumstances In order to find a 
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loophole from perpetual doom. Similarly, excuses are made for 
the generation of the Flood, and for the generation of the 
Wilderness ^ ^ -ox, 

Excommnnicatioii cotila, according to Bab. 
Berakh, 19a, be imposed for a variety of offences, 
all of a less heinous nature than those punishable 
by stripes. It consisted of three grades of separa- 
tion : (1) n^ztfdy (2) niddu% and (3) The 

period of n^ztfd was one day, of niddui seven days, 
while h^rem could be indefinite. One who died 
impenitent under niddui was not buried with the 
usual ceremonies, and the force of herem was very 
severe. In the Middle Ages the power of herem 
was great owing to the institution of the Ghetto, 
but it was always felt to be a terrible weapon, e,g. 
in the cases of Uriel Acosta and Spinoza. The 
very gravity of herem caused great reluctance to 
inflict it, and it was very sparingly employed (see 
Abrahams, Jewish Life, pp. 52, 292). Cf. art. 
Blasphemy (Jewish). 

The penalty of excision (nn;i) prescribed by the 
Pentateuch was not carried out by human agency, 
except in so far as guilty parties were scourged ; 
hence this mode of punishment scarcely calls for 
consideration in this article. But, just as in the 
case of exclusion from a share in the future life, — 
a fate which also could not be determined by 
human agency, — so, too, in the case of excision, the 
Rabbis attempted to find pleas for the wicked. In 
Mishn. Sank* xiv. 15 it is stated that all those 
condemned to excision find immediate pardon after 
receiving their scourging, if they are penitent. 
This conclusion is illustrated by a play on the 
words of the text (Dt 25®), ^Lest thy brother he 
brought to dishonour in thy sight R* 
]^Jananya b. Gamaliel says ; * as soon as he is scourged 
(nj5^^*p) he becomes thy brother in thy sight.’ Fines 
were imposed by the Bible for breaches of moral 
conduct in sexual matters (Dt 22, Ex 22), and for 
allowing a dangerous ox so much freedom that it 
killed a slave. In other cases the Mishna knows 
nothing of this means of punishment. In the 
Middle Ages fines were sometimes paid to the 
general funds of the community by persons liable 
to be scourged for a breach of Pentateuchal legisla- 
tion. 

Imprisonment, though known in the Bible {e.g, 
Joseph and Jeremiah), was not frequently practised 
in Mishnic times. As a means of punishment, it 
w^ employed in what may be described as indirect 
crimes, that is to say, for the contumacious and 
for the suborner. It could he imposed if conclusive 
evidence was not forthcoming though there was a 
strong presumption of guilt, or if a person punished 
twice by flagellation had committed the offence a 
third time. These cases are dealt with in Mishn. 
Sanh. ix. 5, and Bah. Sank, 815. 

‘He who has been scourg-ed, and has repeated the offence, is 
sent by the B&tJi Bin to a dungeon, and fed with barley bread 
until his belly bursts. One who slays another without witnesses 
is sent to a dungeon and fed on scanty prison fare (D'p^ hj Drr^ 

The Gemara explains that the scourging refers 
to the stripes which always accompanied the 
penalty of excision; the difference in the two 
expressions for food is also explained. According 
to R. Shesheth, the method is the same, only in 
each instance different stages are quoted ; the 
prisoner was in each case first given very scanty 
fare until his belly contracted, then barley was 
given to him so that it caused hirin to burst. The 
impractical nature of the treatment is clear proof 
that^ no_ Rabbi had ever heard of a case of its 
application. Such a rare situation as the Mishna 
presupposes makes it plain that the penalty of 
imprisonment could scarcely ever have been in- 
flicted. 

It must be remembered that, in the time of 
which the Mishna speaks, most of the decisions 


were theoretical (see Strack’s introduction to his 
edition of Mishn. Sanhedrin- Mahkoth, p. 5*) ; 
consequently we have there recorded the practice 
of an earlier period. In the Middle Ages there 
was a great revival of Jewish jurisdiction (see 
Abrahams, Jewish Life, p. 49, etc.). In Spain (ib,), 
up to 1379, Jewish courts could impose punish- 
ments and even pronounce a death sentence, which 
was carried out by the civil courts. Imprisonment 
was a form of punishment adopted by J ews, though 
it seems probable that they made use of the 
ordinary prison — or some separate portion of it — 
for their own offenders. The institution of the 
Jewish Quarter gave the BSth Din greater powers 
and fostered the growth of two principles : (1) that 
it was unpatriotic for a Jew to cite another Jew 
before the civil courts ; and (2) that no mercy was 
to be shown to the informer. The activity of the 
Jewish tribunal in secular matters can scarcely be 
said to have survived the breakdown of the Ghetto, 
though in religious questions its authority re- 
mained unshaken. In many instances, plaintiff 
and defendant have, of their own accord, agreed 
voluntarily to submit their differences to the 
; arbitration of the BHh Din rather than to the 
civil judge — a system at present in great vogue in 
the East End of London. By this means many 
disputes are settled without taking up the time of 
the magistrate. But this does not belong to the 
domain of criminal cases. Here the jurisdiction 
of Jewish courts has long ceased. 

Litbraturb. — T he Mishna, Gemara (Pal. and Bab ), and 
Tosephta of Sanhedrin- Makkoth should be carefully studied. 
For the Mishna there are critical editions : (1) with vocab., 
notes, and trans., by H. L. Stiack, Leipzig, 1910 ; (2) by Samuel 
Krauss, Leyden, 1909, with introduction, notes, and glossary ; (3) 
for those who are ignorant of Hebrew, a fcr., with notes, etc., 
has been prepared by Holscher (Fiebig's Series), Tubingen, 1910, 
with special reference to NT questions ; Mairnonides’ comm, is 
edited by J. Holzer, Berlin, 1901. The Jerus. Talm. is translated 
by M. vSchwab, Paris, 1888. The best edition of the Tosephta is 
that of Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880. See articles m 
on ‘Synhednum,’ m J'JS’ on ‘Capital Punishment,’ ‘Stiipes,' 
‘Excommunication,* ‘Crime,* ‘Punishment,* ‘ Hatra’ah,’ ‘Ad- 
mission In Evidence,* etc. ; in the present work, see Aditltkry 
(J ewish), Blaspukmy (Jewish); cf. I. Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in Middle Ages^ London, 1896; A. Btichler, ‘Das Synhednol 
in Jerusalem und die Todesstrafen der Bibel und der jud. 
nachbiblischen Zeit,* in MGWJ, 1906; see also bibliographies 
inJE iii. 568, iv. 359. HERBERT LOEWE. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Muham- 
madan). — I. Introduction. — In Ancient Arabia, 
crime was often regarded as impurity, and punish- 
ment as purification. In Muslim tradition also it 
is mentioned that a certain adulterer who desired 
to do penance for his sin said to the Prophet, 
tahhirnl (‘purify me’), whereupon he was stoned 
to death. ^ 

In the heathen period, manslaughter and other 
crimes often gave rise to bloody feuds among the 
Arab tribes. The revenge of the injured party or 
of the members of his family or tribe extended not 
only to the guilty person who had killed or injured 
any one, hut also to all who belonged to the same 
family or tribe. ^ It is true that by this solidarity 
of family and tribe the public safety was in some 
respects benefited ; but, on the other hand, there 
was the disadvantage that many innocent persons 
had to sufter for the sins of their relatives, and 
that long-continued blood-feuds often arose from 
insignificant beginnings. Usually on both sides an 
attempt was made to put^ to death as great a 
number as possible of enemies of high rank in re- 
turn for each fallen tribesman ; for many regarded 
as insufficient mere retaliation {gisd§), by which no 

g reater injury was done to the other party tlian 
ad actually been suffered. Blood-guiltiness was 
sometimes bought off by means of a great number 
of camels, but the acceptance of such a price of 

1 Sfcn 1. Qoldziher, * Das Strafrecht im Islam ’ {loc, cit, infra 
pp. 104 n. 2), and Muhamm. Studien^ 1889-90, i 27 n 
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blood i^aql or diya) was often regarded as a humilia- 
tion. See, further, Blood-Fexjd (Muslim). 

The blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
customs of the Ancient Arabians that it was im- 
possible for the Prophet completely to forbid it. 
In Islam, therefore, retaliation remained permis- 
sible, though with important restrictions. Not long 
after the Hijra, circumstances at Medina compelled 
the Prophet to issue regulations as to this matter, 
in order to prevent the old blood-feud from con- 
tinuing even among the Muslims ; he therefore 
strictly forbade a Muslim to revenge himself on a 
fellow-believer for blood-guiltiness dating from the 
heathen period. If, however, a Muslim were 
attacked unjustly by a fellow-believer, he retained 
the right of retaliation ; and, if he were killed, 
his heirs had also this right, but the question must 
henceforth be properly investigated, and only the 
guilty person himself might be punished after his 
guilt had been proved. It was, moreover, estab- 
lished that for Muslims only the qisds, Le. the 
talio in the most restricted sense of the word, was 
permissible ; the attacked party must not do any 
greater injury to the attacking than he had him- 
self suffered. Redemption of the blood-feud was 
permitted for Muslims, but the acceptance of the 
price of blood instead of retaliation was not 
expressly made a religious duty. 

See Qur'an, ii. 173-174 : ‘ If any one g-ains forgiveness from his 
neighbour, [the one party] must conduct his case [concerning 
the price of blood] with moderation, and [the other party] must 
^y^he price of blood willingly. That is a mitigation from your 

If the guilty person had acted deliberately, he 
must in future pay the price of blood himself, as a 
personal punishment ; only if he had killed or 
wounded some one accidentally did his relatives | 
remain obliged to support him in the payment of 
the price of blood. 

For other crimes not consisting of killing or 
wounding, the Prophet did not in general issue 
express regulations. Only in consequence of 
special circumstances he prescribed a Jyxdd ('fixed 
penalty 0 for some misdemeanours. The best- 
known instance is described in art. Adultery 
(Muslim). When Muhammad's wife 'ATsha was 
accused of adultery, it was prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. 1-5, that a person who was guilty of fornica- 
tion {zind) should be henceforth punished with 
100 stripes of the whip, but that they who accused 
an honourable woman of that crime unjustly must 
be punished with 80 stripes (see, further, art. 
Adultery [Muslim]). Other instances of fixed 
penalties are the Juxdd for theft, which is prescribed 
in Qur’an, v. 42-43, and the hadd for highway- 
robbery {ib, V. 37-38). In other cases, when no 
special punishment is prescribed, the judge is 
entitled to inflict such punishment on the culprit 
as seems to be the most suitable in view of the 
circumstances. This form of punishment is called 
tazlr ( ' correction '). 

Muslim canon law thus distinguishes three 
categories of crimes and punishments: (1) the so- 
called jindydt, i.e. misdemeanours consisting of 
killing or wounding, which must be punished 
either with retaliation or with payment of 

the diya (‘price of blood') or other damages ; (2) 
adultery, robbery, and other crimes, which must 
be punished with a fixed penalty {Juxdd) ; and (3) 
all other kinds of transgressions, which must be 
punished with tdzir (‘correction'). 

According to Muslim canon law, the punishment 
must be regarded in some cases as a %aqq Allah 
(‘right of Allah'), in other cases as a haqqddarm 
(‘human right’). When, for instance, a Muslim 
has the right to exact retaliation or the payment 
of the price of blood, such a case concerns Jiaqq 
ddami, just as when he reclaims stolen or loaned 
property, or demands the payment of a sale price. 


In these cases the injured person (or his heir) may 
also give up his right and forgive the injurer. 

In cases in which the judge has to decide as to 
a ‘ right of Allah,’ certain special principles apply. 
In many traditions it is expressly put in the fore- 
ground that God will base His relation to man, 
above everything else, on compassion and forgive- 
ness ; that He is, therefore, always ready so far as 
is possible to cover the sins of His servants with 
the cloak of love, but only on condition that they 
also act in this way and cover both their own sins 
and those of their fellow-men. 

On the ground of these traditions, the judge, the 
witnesses, and the culprit must all do their best to 
prevent the infliction of punishment, if it is a Jiaqq 
Allah, The culprit is then not bound to acknow- 
ledge his guilt if he is accused ; he may even 
revoke his confession before the judge ; for the 
witnesses it is not regarded as meritorious to give 
evidence against the culprit; the judge must 
expressly point out to the accused the means by 
which he may escape punishment ; and he may not 
condemn him before his guilt has been proved, 
according to the demands of the canon Jaw, even 
though he personally knows with complete certainty 
that the crime has actually been committed. 

In practice, the crimes which must be punished 
with hadd can hardly ever be proved except by the 
voluntary confession of the culprit, because the 
legal proof is too difficult. To prove fornication, 
for instance, it must be possible to call four 
witnesses who have all observed the act (see 
Adultery [Muslim]). If the guilty person does 
not desire to do penance for his crime, and in this 
way to purify himself from his sin, it is therefore 
usually impossible to punish him. If, however, 
his guilt is formally certain, the judge is obliged 
to inflict the Juxdd precisely according to the 
regulations of the canon law. 

2. Retaliation i^qisds ), — ^According to the Muslim 
law-books, retaliation is still permitted in only 
two cases : (1) when any one has deliberately^ and 
unjustly^ killed another, the heirs of the latter 
have the right to kill the murderer ; (2) if any one 
is deliberately and unjustly wounded or mutilated, 
he has the right to revenge himself on his injurer, 
if it is possible to make him suffer precisely the 
same wounding or mutilation. According to 
Muslim lawyers, this is in general possible only 
when a hand, foot, arm, leg, ear, finger, nose, toe, 
tongue, eye, or tooth, or other part of the body, 
has been cut off or destroyed. Moreover, retalia- 
tion is in both these cases permissible only (1) if 
the guilty person was of full age when his crime 
was committed, and in the full possession of his 
intellectual powers ; (2) if the injured party is at 
the same time an equal of the guilty person 
According to the majority of Muslim lawyers, a 
slave is not the equal of a free man ; only the 
Uanafites hold that the rules of retaliation are 
applicable also to a free man who has killed or 
wounded the slave of another. If an unbeliever is 
killed by a Muslim, it is not, as a rule, permissible 
to take vengeance for blood on the latter unless 
the deceased unbeliever had been expressly 
promised protection of his life by a Muslim. iUso 
the father may not be put to death when he has 
killed his son. 

Those who have the right to demand revenge for 
blood are the heirs belonging to the first and 
second classes, t\ie"asahdt and the dJuxwuH fara'id 

1 According* to Muslim canon law, the question whether the 
culprit acted deliberately or not depends on the sort of weapon 
with which his act was accomplished. The opinions of the 
various j^^^-schools differ as to the details. 

2 The qisd^ is not applicable to one who has killed or wounded 
another if he had a rig-ht to do so. He, for instance, who hnds 
a thief in his house, or any one outraging- his wife, may im- 
mediately kill him without incurring penalty — not only in self- 
defence, but also in vengeance on the offender. 
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(see art. Law [Muhammadan]) ; according to the 
Mali kites, however, wives cannot exercise any 
qisas. If the heirs give up their right to qisdSy the 
guilty person is obliged to pay the price of blood 
{diya) ; according to the ^anafites, however, the 
diya cannot be demanded in this case, if the guilty 
person does not himself agree to it. If the deceased 
has left various heirs, and some of them are willing 
to spare the guilty, no vengeance for blood may be 
exacted, but only the diya, 

Vengeance for blood is carried out personally, 
under the supervision of the judge, by those who 
have instituted the proceedings against the guilty 
person. If there are several who demand it, one 
of them is appointed to carry out the punishment. 

3. The price of blood for manslaughter {diya), 
— The price of blood for manslaughter may be 
demanded : (1) when any one has been killed 
deliberately and unjustly, and his heirs give up 
their right to exact the qisds ; (2) when any one has 
been killed unintentionally.^ In both cases the 
diya consists of 100 camels, or 1000 dinar of gold, 
or 12,000 dirhams of silver (according to the 
5anafites, however, 10,000 dirhams of silver). But 
in the first case the so-called * heavy,’ and in the 
second case the * light,’ price of blood is incurred. 
In the fiqh it is accurately decided what sorts of 
camels must be given in each of these cases. If 
gold or silver is paid in place of camels, according 
to some Muslim lawyers a greater sum may be 
demanded for the ‘ heavy ’ diya than for the * light ’ ; 
but according to others it is not so ; and, according 
to the later opinion of Shafi’i, no fixed payment of 
gold or silver is due, but the worth of the 100 
camels. The * light ’ price of blood must be paid 
within a period of three years by the so-called 
'dqila, i.e. by those who pay the ^aql (^ price of 
blood ’). To these ^dqila belong, according to the 
5anafites and Malikites, all 'asahdt {Le. the male 
relations on the paternal side) of the culprit, and 
according to them he must also himself pay part of 
the sum incurred ; according to the Shafi'ites, on 
the other hand, neither the culprit himself nor his 
blood-relations in the direct line belong to the 
'agdla. 

When the Muslims after the great conquests 
established themselves in Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and other lands, the Old Arabian family -organiza- 
tion partially lost its importance, and there arose 
a new grouping of persons who had the same 
interests to defend. According to the Hanafites, 
the same rules concerning the payment of the price 
of blood are applicable to these new groups as to 
the blood-relations of the guilty person ; according 
to them, therefore, all persons belong to the 'dqila 
who are boimd to give their mutual support to each 
other (among others, neighbours, those who practise 
the same profession, those who belong to the same 
army-corps). The ‘heavy’ price of blood, on the 
other hand, may be demanded only from the culprit 
himself ; and, according to most faqlhs^ he has no 
right to postpone payment. According to the 
Hanafites, however, he also is only obliged to pay 
the sum within a period of three years. 

(3) Besides the cases in which any one is killed 
either intentionally or accidentally, Muslim lawyers 
distinguish yet a third case in which the culprit 
did, indeed, attack the deceased intentionally, but 
mthout meaning to kill him. In that case the 
dqtla must pay the so-called ‘ heavy ’ diya. They 
obliged to do this, according to some 
Muslim lawyers, if he has killed another accident- 
ally, either in the sacred territory of Mecca or during 
one of the four sacred months (Muharram, Rajai^ 

1 It must be noticed that, according to Muslim lawyers, anv 
one who has acddentally killed another is punishable even if 
no fault attached to him in bo doing. The price of blood may 
for instance, any one has fallen from the 
roof and in his fall has killed another. 


Dhu’l-qa’da, Dhul-hijja) ; further, if the deceased 
■was a mahram {i,e, a relation whom it is forbidden 
to marry) of the culprit ; according to others, how- 
ever, they are in this case liable only to the ‘ light ’ 
diya. 

For the death of a woman only half the price of 
blood can be demanded ; for the death of a Christian 
or a Jew, according to the Malikites, also only half 
the diya^ according to the Shafi'ites only one 
third, but, according to the Hanafites, the full 
price of blood. If any one kills the slave of another, 
according to most Muslim la^vyers he must himself 
make good to the owner the full value, even though 
this cost more than the diya for a free man ; 
according to the however, the owner 

has never a claim to more than the value of 100 
camels decreased by one dinar. If the culprit was 
under age or mad, the price of blood must be paid 
out of his property by the guardian or curator ; if 
the culprit was a slave, his master is responsible, 
but he can free himself from all further obligation 
by giving up the slave. 

In addition to the qisas or the diya^ manslaughter 
demands a kaffdra (‘atoning sacrifice’); and, 
according to Qur’an, iv. 94, this must consist in the 
setting free of a Muslim slave, or, if this cannot be 
done, in fasting for two months. The feeding of 
60 poor persons, which in some other cases of 
kaffdra may take the place of fasting, is in this 
case, according to most faqihs, insufficient. Accord- 
ing to the Hanafites and Malikites, this kaffdra is 
incurred only when any one has been put to death 
accidentally (on the ground of the words of Qur’an, 
iv. 94) ; but, according to the Shafi’ites, also if the 
culprit has acted intentionally. 

4. The diya and other damages for wounding. 
—The wounded person, as has already been noted, 
if he gives up his right to qisas, claims the diya in 
place of it (according to the Hanafites, only if the 
guilty person agrees). The full diya is incurred 
when, because of the wound, a part of the body is 
lost {e.g. the nose) of which a man has only one ; 
he who loses a part of the body of which men have 
two {e.g, an eye, ear, hand, or foot) may claim the 
half of the diya as damages ; in the same way i 
of the full price of blood is incurred for an eyelid, 
^ for a finger, and for a ioint of a finger of 
the diya. The rules and distinctions concerning 
the diya for manslaughter apply also to the diya 
for lost parts of the body. 

Damages are incurred also for wounds for which 
no qisas can be demanded, as, for instance, those 
which are caused by stabbing or cutting the 
body. In the Muslim law-books, regulations con- 
cerning the various sorts of these wounds ax‘e 
worked out in detail. Ten of them (all wounds 
caused by cutting on the head or the face) are 
known as the shijdj ; the mudiJia is a wound which 
has cut to the bone, etc. The damages which the 
culprit must pay depend in some cases on an 
express regulation of the law-books, and are then 
called arsh ; in other cases they must he fixed by a 
legal sentence {Jiukuma), according to the loss 
suffered by the injured. An expert has then to 
estimate what value the body of the wounded 
person would have had before and after the wound, 
if he was a slave. If it appears that the value of 
his body was diminished by, for instance, the 
judge sentences the culprit to pay ^ of the full 
diya. If any one has been wounded simultaneously 
in several places, he may claim damages for each 
wound separately, and therefore in some cases may 
receive even more than the diya for manslaughter. 

5. Misdeeds which must be punished with a 
fiadd. — For the hadd in consequence of zind, see 
art. Adultery (Muslim). The punishment for 
apostasy from Islam, which is regarded by some 
Muslim jurists as a hadd, is treated in art. 
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Apostasy (Muhammadan). We have therefore 
here to treat only of the other fixed penalties, viz. 
those for qadhfy wine-drinking, theft, and high- 
way robbery. | 

(1) Qadhf. — By this the Muslim canon law 
understands only such slander as is meant in 
Qur’an, xxiv. 4. Since only slander of ‘honour- 
able ’ women is mentioned there, the crime of 
qadhf consists, according to Muslim lawyers, of 
the accusation of fornication brought against a 
muhsan (i.e. an ‘honourable’ person, who is, 
moreover, a free Muslim of full age, in the full 
possession of intellectual power) without its being 
possible to adduce proof by four male witnesses. 
He who is guilty of this crime must be punished 
with 80 stripes if he is a free man, and with 40 if 
he is a slave. This hadd is not enforced if he is 
under age, or insane, or if he is the husband of 
the slandered woman and swears that she is guilty, 
invoking Allah by means of the so-called li' an (see 
art. Law [Muhammadan]). According to some 
Muslim lawyers, the slandered person has the right 
of excusing the punishment of the guilty, but not 
according to others ; there is also a difference of 
opinion as to whether the heirs of the slandered 
person have the right of exacting this hadd, 

(2) The hadd for the drinking of wine and other 
strong drinks consists of a certain number of 
stripes, on the ground of the tradition as to the 
way in which the Prophet punished drunkards in 
Medina. As to the number of stripes, there is a 
difference of opinion : according to the Shafi'ites, 
the punishment consists of 40, according to the other 
^g^A-schools, of 80 stripes for a free man, and the 
half of that number for slaves. The guilt of him 
who is accused of this crime can, according to 
canon law, be proved only by two male witnesses, 
or by the confession of the guilty. Moreover, the 
punishment is not applicable to minors, insane 
persons, and unbelievers. 

(3) The hadd for theft depends on the command I 
given in Qur’an, v. 42, 43, ‘ From the man thief 
and woman thief cut off the hands, as a warning 
example from God.’ According to the ShafiTte 
and the Malikite doctrine, a thief after his first 
theft must lose the right hand, after the second 
the left foot, after the third the left hand, after 
the fourth the right foot, and after the fifth and 
following thefts he must be punished by tazlr. 
According to the ^fanafites, however, the thief 
must never lose more than the right hand and the 
left foot ; if he continues to steal after his second 
offence, he must be kept in prison until he is re- 
formed. 

Theft is, however, punished with this hadd only 
when the stolen article had been put away in a 
proper manner, and, moreover, had a certain value 
(the so-called nisdh). According to the Shafi’ites, 
the hadd is applicable only if the value of that 
which is stolen is at least J of a dinar (about 3 
shillings) ; according to the Hanafites, only if the 
worth was at least one dinar, or 10 dirhams ; 
according to the Malikites, J of a dinar, or 3 
dirhams. 

The hadd for theft is also not applied if the thief 
was under age or insane, or if he could make good 
a certain claim to the stolen property. The last is 
the case if one of those who have taken part in a 
battle steals something from the booty before it 
has been divided among the troops, or if a Muslim 
steals from that which was intended for the general 
use of Muslims. If one of a married couple steals 
something to the injury of the other, according to 
some Muslim lawyers the culprit must be punished 
with Jmdd, but not according to the opinion of 
others. 

The person whose property was stolen has the 
liglit to reclaim the stolen article ; and, if this has 


been lost, the thief must pay damages in its place. 
According to the^ ^anafite aoctrine, however, the 
thief is not obliged to make such payment of 
damages if the hadd for theft has been applied to 
him. 

(4) The hadd for highway-robbery is deduced 
from Qur’an, v. 37, 38 : 

‘The punishment for those who fig^ht against Allah and his 
apostle, and pass through the land spreading disaster, shall be 
that they shall be slain or crucified, or have their hands and feet 
cut off cross-ways, or that they he banished from the land . . . 
unless they reform before they fall into your hands. God is 
forgiving and compassionate.' 

Since, therefore, this h^dd was not accurately 
defined, there arose much difference of opinion 
among Muslim la\yyers as to the punishment of 
highway-robbers. The various opinions cannot all 
he mentioned here in detail. According to the 
ShafiTte doctrine, four cases must be distinguished : 
(1) if the culprit has only made the road unsafe, 
he must be banished ; (2) if he has also practised 
robbery (namely, in the sense that he would incur 
the hadd for theft if he were not a highwayman), 
his right hand and left foot are cut off' (in the case 
of a repetition of the offence, the left hand and 
right foot as Avell) ; (3) if he has deliberately 
murdered any one, he must be put to death, even 
though the heirs of the murdered person were 
willing to content themselves with the diya ; (4) if 
he has as a high way -robber robbed and killed, not 
only is he punished with death, but his corpse is 
exhibited for a time on a cross. According to the 
other madhhahs, regulations obtain which are 
partially different. 

When the robber repents before he has been 
captured, the special hadd for highway -robbery is 
no longer applicable to him, but he remains, for 
instance, obliged to restore that which has been 
stolen ; and, if he has killed any one, the heirs of 
the latter have, just as in other cases, the right of 
exacting the qisds or diya, 

6. Ta'zlr (‘correction’). — When no special pun- 
ishment is prescribed, the judge, as has already 
been noted, must condemn the culprit to the 
punishment which seems to him to he the most 
suitable in view of the circumstances. He may, 
for instance, send him to prison, exile him, or 
sentence him to be publicly put to shame or 
scourged, etc. According to the Malikite doctrine, 
he is even entitled in this case to condemn him to 
as many stripes as are prescribed in the case of 
had>d, or even more ; according to the other fiqh- 
schools, however, this is not permissible. Accord- 
ing to them, the tazlr must always he less severe 
than a Tyxdd, The fa'zlr is, among other things, 
applicable to a thief when the stolen property has 
not so much value that the culprit must be 
condemned to the Jutdd ; furthermore, in general, 
to all kinds of transgressions for which no other 
kind of punishment or any special atoning sacrifice 
(kaffdra) is prescribed. 

The judge is not always obliged to apply the 
ta^snr ; according to the Shaft 'ites, only when the 
injured person expressly requires him to punish 
the culprit ; and, according to the Hanafites and 
Malikites, also when he is convinced that the latter 
will not reform without punishment. A hadd, on 
the other hand, must always be inflicted when the 
guilt of the culprit has been proved, because this 
punishment is expressly prescribed in the canon 
law. 

XiiTEEATURB. — J. "Wellhausen, Rests ctrab. SetdeTitums^, 
Berlin, 1897, p. 186 ff. ; A. von Kremer, Culturgesch. des 
Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 1875, i- 469-469, 640 ff. ; O. 
Procksch, iTber die Blutrache bei den vorislarn, Arahern und, 
Mohammeds Stellung zu ihr, Leipzig", 1899 ; I. Goldziher, * Das 
Straf recht im Islam ' {Zum altesten Strafrecht der Kulturvolker : 
Fragen zur Rechtsvergleichung gestellt von Th. Mommsen, 
heantwortet von M, Brunner, u.a., Leipzig, 1905, pp. 101-112) ; J. 
Kohler, *Uber das vorislarn. Becht der Araber’ {ZVRW viii- 
238-261); E. Sachau, Muhamm, Recht nach schajiit. Lehre, 
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Berlin, 1897, pp. 757-849 (cf . O. Snouck Hurgronje’s review in 
ZDMG liii. {1899] 161-167); J. Krcsmarik, ‘Beitrage asur 
Beleuchtung des islam. Strafrechts, mit Rncksicht auf Theorie 
und Praxis in der Tnrkei’ (ZDMG Iviii. [1904] 69-113, 316-360, 
539-5S1) ; L. W. C. van den Berg, * Le Droit p^nal de la 
Turquie* (F. von Liszt, La Legislation penale comparie, i., 
Eerlin-Parxs, 1894) ; M. B, Vincent, * fitudes sur la loi nmaul- 
mane (Rite de Malek),’ (Legislation criminelle, Paris, 1842); 
and the present writer’s Handbuch des isldm. Gesetzes^ Leyden- 
Leipzig, 1910, pp. 284-309. TH. W. JUYNBOLL. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Parsi).— 
From the list of the contents of the original 
twenty-one nasks of the Zoroastrian canon, the 
bulk of which is irretrievably lost, we find that 
seven of them consisted of the ddtlJc, or ‘legal’ 
literature {Dlnkart^ viii. 1, 11). Of these the 
Vendldddy ‘ the Leviticus of the Iranians, ’ is pre- 
served in its entirety, and this work, with some 
other portions of the extant Avesta and Pahlavi 
books, forms the chief source of our information on 
tlie criminal law of the ancient Persians. 

Oftenders against law are punished, first, in this 
■world, according to the penalties laid do'wn for 
various crimes ; and, secondly, in the next world. 
The usual form of corporal punishment is the pie- 
scription of a certain number of stripes (upazana) 
vdth the two implements aspa-aHrd (‘horse-goad’) 
and sraoid-carand (‘scourge’). The number of 
such stripes prescribed for different crimes ranges 
between five and ten thousand. The extravagant 
number of strokes and the physical impossibility 
of a human being enduring this torture have led 
scholars to think, with Spiegel, Geiger, and Bar- 
mesteter, that the stripes were not actually meant 
to be laid on the culprits, but that the number of 
strokes either meant that the sinner should kill so 
many noxioiis creatures, or that they were so many 
strokes inflicted upon the realm of darkness, or 
that they were only meant to impress on men the 
gravity of the crimes. For instance, it is pre- 
scribed that a woman who has been delivered of a 
still-bom child shall refrain from drinking water for 
the good of her own health for some time ( Vend, 
■vii. 60-72). The violation of this precept is punish- 
able with two hundred stripes. Now this would 
be bratal, and the later writer of the Rivayat 
states that in such a case, if she should thus drink 
water to avert serious illness, it would be sufficient 
for her husband to atone for her fault before a 
Dastur by pazfejf, or ‘penitence’ {Old Bivdyat, p. 
986, quoted by Darmesteter in SBB iv. 92, n. 5, Le 
Zend- Avesta j ii. 112, n, 88). In the later Pahlavi 
period, these stripes are converted into money 
value, and certain fines are laid down for the 
various number of stripes. Very often the word 
margarzan, ‘worthy of death,’ is loosely employed 
to denote the hideousness of a crime. Some 
offences are termed andperetka, ‘ unatonable.’ 
The chief among them are the burying, burning, 
and eating of dead matter, and sodomy. 

The characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
law is that it prescribes very rigorous punishment 
for the violation of the mles of sanitation and 
hygiene ; for it is said that the man who violates 
these rules imports or furthers epidemic, and 
endangers human life. ^ The punishment for the 
lU^reatment of the various classes of dogs is ex- 
orbitant, and is calculated to ensure good treat- 
ment of this faithful animal, who as a sentinel 
guards the flocks of the faithful, and protects them 
from the attacks of wolves and other wild beasts, 
also from the depredations of thieves and 
bandite.^ Any wilful harm done to so useful an 
animal is believed to deprive the community of 
a-iid to expose life and property to 

Capital punishment is prescribed for the man 
who carries a dead body alone, and for the man 
wno falsely undertakes to cleanse one defiled with 


dead matter. Strange as it may seem, only ninety 
stripes are prescribed for one who commits murder. 
Instances are found in Persian history in which 
capital punishment is meted out to manslayers. 
When the Sasanian king Ardashir discovers the 
plot of his queen to poison him, he consults the 
Dastur as to what should be done in the matter. 
The high priest thereupon replies that one who 
attempts to take the life of another deserves death 
{Karndmakr-i Artakhshlr-Papakan^ ix. 16-17). 
The cruel punishment of cutting off the hands, 
ears, and other parts of the body, is not unknown. 
Darius orders the nose, ears, and tongue of his 
rebel victim to be cut off, and his eyes to be put 
out {Old Pers. Inscriptions on Mount Behistan, ii. 
74, 89 ; see F. H. weissbach and W'. Bang, Die 
altpersischen Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1893, i. 21). 

1. Assaults. — There are seven kinds of outrages, 

which are called in Pahlavi pdyak vinds, and in 
Sanskrit paddni papani, meaning ‘ chief crimes ’ 
{Shdyast Id-Bhdyast^ i. 1 ; Patet Pashimdnz^ iii.). 
These are (1) dgerepta, ‘ stroke ’ : when a man lifts 
his hand and wields a weapon with the intention 
to strike a blow, he becomes guilty of this crime 
{Vendldad, iv. 17). The punishment for the first 
offence is five stripes with the aspa-aHrd and five 
with the srao§6-carand. The penalty increases 
proportionately with the repetition of the crime, 
until, on the eighth committal of the same, the 
man is termed a peSotanu, ‘ of sinful body,’ and is 
to be punished with two hundred stripes {%b, 18-21). 
(2) avaoiriHaj ‘blow.’ This is the name of the 
assault wherein a man brandishes a weapon ( Vend. 
iv. 17). He receives ten stripes for the first crime, 
and the maximum penalty of two hundred stripes 
is prescribed in his case if, without atoning for 
his previous crimes, he repeats it seven times {ib. 
22-25). (3) ‘ wound.’ The penalty for this 

crime begins with fifteen stripes, and makes the 
culprit liable to two hundred stripes on the repeti- 
tion of the same for the sixth time {ib. 26-29). (4) 

xvara, ‘sore wound.’ This is punishable with 
thirty stripes for the first crime, and two hundred 
for the fifth repetition {ib. 30-33). (5) tacat- 

vohunl, ‘bloody wound.’ The penalty is fifty 
stripes for the first offence, and the fourth com- 
mittal of the same raises the punishment to two hun- 
dred stripes {ib. 34-36). (6) asto-bid, ‘ bone-break- 

ing,’ begins with the punishment of seventy stripes 
for the first offence, and closes with that of two 
hundred stripes for its third repetition {ib. 37-39). 
{!) frazd-baodhah, ‘rendering unconscious or caus- 
ing death.’ The punishment for this crime is 
ninety stripes for the first offence, and two hundred 
for the second {ib. 40-42). 

The Pahlavi Shdyast Id-Shdyast variously speaks 
of eight or nine classes of crimes (i. 1 , xi. 1 ). The/ar- 
man and sraoSo-carand are the additional sins men- 
tioned here. Certain degrees are assigned to the 
various^ crimes, and the bodily punishment is con- 
verted into fines. Thus the degree of the smallest 
crime, farmdn, is estimated at four stars (a star 
being equivalent to four dirhams). The degrees of 
the crimes rise in proportion to the gravity of the 
offences, until the tandfur sin is estimated at three 
hundred stars (i. 2, xi. 2, xvi. 2-5). 

2. Theft. — The tdyuy ‘ thief,’ and hazanha, 
‘robber,’ ‘bandit,’ who rob the faithful of their 
cattle and property, are severely punished. Accord- 
ing to the Mazdayasnian declaration of faith, a true 
Zoroastrian undertakes to put down these crimes 
{Y(isna^ xii. 2). Haoma is invoked to warn the 
faithful of the cunning movements of the thieves 
{ib, ix. 21), and Rashnu, the angel presiding over 
truth, is spoken of as the best killer, smiter, and 
destroyer of the thieves and bandits {Yasht, xii. 
7f.). The sacrifices offered to Khurshed, asking 
him to help the pious to withstand these evu 
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forces, is said to be ecjuivalent to ojBfering the 
same to Ormazd {Yt. vi, 4 ; Nyaish^ i. 14), and 
Ardvistira is invoked to pour down her waters as a 
source of torment to the brigands ( Ys, Ixv. 8). The 
routing of the thieves and robbers is eagerly 
prayed for Ixi. 3). The man who takes a 
loan from another, with the evil intention of not 
returning it, is a thief ; and the commentator ex- 
lains that, if he bluntly refuses to restore it, he 
ecomes a robber {Vend. iv. 1). 

The culprits had either to pay fines, or their ears 
and hands were cut ofi*, or they were imprisoned. 
If a man stole a dirham (about 7d.), he had to pay 
two dirhams^ one of his ears was cut off, ten blows 
with a stick were inflicted upon him, and he was 
imprisoned for some time {^ad Dary Ixiv. 2-3). If 
he stole another dirhamy four dirhams formed 
his fine, he had to forfeit his other ear, to receive 
twenty blows, and to be imprisoned for a period 
twice the len^h of that inflicted at the time of his 
first crime {ih. Ixiv. 4). The third repetition of 
the crime was punishable by cutting off his right 
hand {ih. 5), and if, persisting in his evil work, he 
finally stole five hundred dirhams, he was to be 
hanged {ib. 6). The bandit who had robbed a per- 
son of something by violence, had to restore to the 
owner four times as much as he had taken, or he was 
to be killed if public safety required it {ib. 11 ; cf., 
further, on theft, Dlnkart, viii. 20. 123, 21. 1-14). 

3* Breach of contract. — The man who lies to 
Mithra is guilty of Mithro-druj, and brings death 
to the whole country {Yt, x. 2). The faithful are 
exhorted not to violate contracts entered into with 
any one. The six important forms of contract are : 
(1) word-contract, (2) hand-contract, (3) the con- 
tract to the value of a sheep, (4) the contract to 
the value of an ox, (5) the contract to the value of 
a man, and (6) the contract amounting to the value 
of a field ( Vend. iv. 2). The penalty for breaking 
these contracts begins with three hundred stripes 
with aspa-aitrd and an equal number with srao^d- 
carandy for the violation of the first class of 
contract, and rises to the maximum punishment of 
a thousand stripes each in case of the breach of 
the final contract, namely, the field-contract {ib. 
11-16). 

4. Crimes connected with the defilement caused 
by corpses and dead matter. — The earth, being 
one of the sacred elements of nature, is to he kept 
pure from defilement. Ahriman created the sin 
of interring corpses in the earth, for which there 
is no atonement {Vend. L 13, iii. 39), and it is 
therefore the sacred duty of the faithful to disinter 
the dead bodies, wherever possible. If a man lets 
a corpse remain buried, and neglects his duty to 
dig it out within six months, his punishment is 
five hundred stripes with each of the two punish- 
ing rods. The penalty is doubled in the case of a 
corpse remaining buried for a period of one year, 
and if it is not disinterred within a period of two 
years, it makes the man guilty of aTidperetha, for 
which there is no atonement {ib. iii. 36-39), 

Under no circumstances is a corpse to be carried 
by a single person, lest he should be defiled. 
Capital punisnment is meted out to him who 
violates this precept. The culprit is to be removed 
t« a barren place, and to be kept there until he 
grows old, after which his head is to be cut off {ib. 
15-21), The man who does not properly observe 
the rules of removing the corpse to the top of a 
mountain, and fastening the body with brass or 
stones by the feet or hair, to prevent the dogs and 
birds from carrying the dead matter to water and 
trees, is to be punished with two hundred stripes 
{ib. vi. 47 f.). If a man, happening to touch a 
corpse in the wilderness, approaches water and 
trees without cleansing himself, he receives four 
hundred stripes with each of the two instruments {ib. 


viii. 104-106). Wilful carrying of the dead matter 
to water or fire makes one worthy of death {Sad 
Davy Ixxii. 1). Unnecessary waste of anything is 
deprecated, and a man who throws more cloth on 
the corpse than is essential has to suffer the 
punishment of four hundred stripes, rising to one 
thousand stripes with both the whips, in propor- 
tion to the quantity thus wasted ( Vend. viii. 23-25). 

Among the worst crimes created by Ahriman is 
that of cooking corpses, for which there is no 
atonement, and of which the penalty is death 
{Vend. i. 17, viii. 73 f.; Strabo, p. 732). The 
eating of the carcass of a dog or the corpse of a 
man makes one unclean for ever, and it is pre- 
scribed that the heart of the man guilty of this 
crime shall be torn out, and his eyes put out 
( Vend. vii. 23 ; Sad Dar, Ixxi. 2 ; Grand itivayat, 
p. 123). 

The ground on which a dog or man has died is 
not to be tilled for a period of one year. The man 
who does not observe this rule is punishable with 
two hundred stripes. The man who tills the 
ground without cleansing it of the bones, hair, 
urine, and blood lying on it becomes a peSotanu, 
and receives two hundred stripes with the two 
instruments of punishment as a penalty {Vend. 
vi. 8 f . ). It is sinful to throw bones of a dead 
dog or a dead man on the ground, as the 
marrow flowing from them pollutes the ground. 
The penalty of throwing a bone of the size of the 
top-joint 01 the little finger is thirty stripes, and 
rises proportionately, to the maximum penalty of 
one thousand stripes when the body of a dead dog 
or a dead man is thrown on the ground {ib. vi. 
10-25). Bringing back fire into a house in which 
a man has died, within nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer, is punishable with two him- 
dred stripes with the aspa-aStrd, and two hundred 
with the sraoSo-carand {ib. v. 43 f.). 

5. The crime of ill-treating the dog. — The 
Iranians held the dog as the sacred animal created 
by Ormazd, and rigorous punishments are pre- 
scribed for his ill-treatment. The giving of bad 
food to various classes of dogs is punishable with 
fifty to two hundred stripes, in accordance with 
the importance of the class of dogs {Vend. xiii. 
24-27). Seven hundred stripes with each of the 
two implements are prescribed for him who smites 
a bitch that is with young {ib. xv. 60). Five 
hundred to one thousand stripes are the lot of 
those who kill various kinds of dogs {ib. xiii. 4, 
12-15). The murder of a water-dog is to be atoned 
for by ten thousand stripes, or by carrying ten 
thousand loads of sweet-scented wood to the fire, 
or an equal number of barsom twigs, or by carry- 
ing the same number of zaothra libations to the 
waters, or by killing as many snakes and other 
noxious creatures, or by helping to contract 
marriage between the faithful, and by doing 
various similar redeeming works {ib. xiv. 1-18). 

6. Crimes relating to women in menses. — 
Elaborate rules are laid down for the period of 
menstruation, during which a woman remains in 
seclusion, the violation of which is generally 
punishable in the next world. Intercourse with a 
woman during this period amounts to wilful mur- 
der, burning of the life-giving seed, and is punished 
with thirty stripes for the first offence, and rises 
to a penalty of ninety strimes in case of its repeti- 
tion ( Vend. xvi. 14-16). The penalty rises to one 
thousand stripes when the offending parties wil- 
fully and knowingly indulge in the crime, and the 
man has to atone for his sin by an additional 
performance of meritorious deeds, as those of kill- 
mg about nine thousand noxious creatures such as 
snakes, frogs, and ants {ib. xviii. 67-74). If the 
woman who has brought forth a still-born child 
drinks water for the good of her own health, she 
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becomes a peSotanu — her ofifence is punishable with 
tw’o hundred stripes {ib. vii. 70-72). 

7. Crimes regarding^ the purificatory rites. — 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
officiates as a cleanser without himself being w^ell 
versed in the rites of cleansing. His hands are to 
be bound, his head is to be cut off, and his body is 
to be thrown to the vultures {Vend, ix. 47-49). A 
later work prescribes that he shall be nailed with 
four nails, his skin taken off, and his head cut off 
{Fraser Bivdyat, p. 398, as quoted by Darmesteter 
in SBE iv. 135, n. 1, Le Zend-Avesta^ ii. 170, n. 55). 

8. Unnatural crime. — Zoroaster denounces this 
deed as the worst crime against morality ( Ys. li. 
12). Ahriman is its creator ( Vend, i. 12). There 
is no sin greater than this, and the man practising 
it becomes worthy of death {Sad Bar, ix. 2). This 
is the only crime which entitles any one to take the 
law into his own hands, and to cut off the heads of 
the sodomites and to rip up their bellies (ib, ix. 
3 f.). The JDdtistdn-i Benlk (Ixxvi. 3) modifies this, 
and states that, before taking the law into one’s 
own hands, one should try to impress the heinous- 
ness of the crime on the minds of the wicked 
sinners, but, if that is of no avail, one may kill 
them on the spot. The sodomite is called a 
demon, a worshipper of demons, a male paramour 
of demons, a female paramour of demons, a wife of 
demons, as -wicked as a demon ; he is a demon in 
his whole being while he lives, and remains so 
after death {Vend. viii. 32). The faithful should 
not have any intercourse with such a man, except 
by way of attempting to reclaim him from this 
inexpiable crime {Dat%stan-l Denlh, Ixxii. 10). The 
crime puts one on a par with Ahriman, Afrasiyab, 
Zohak, and other wicked ones {Sad Dar^ ix. 5), and 
greatly increases the joy of the Evil Spirit {ib. 6). 
Eight himdred stripes with each of the two rods 
is the penalty for him who has been forced by 
violence to this crime, but there is no atonement 
for him who voluntarily submits to it ( Vend, viii. 
26 f.). The same crime committed with a woman 
is equally heinous {Sad Dar, ix. 7). 

9 . Adultery ^ and abortion. — See ADtTLTEEY 
(Parsi) in voi. i. p, 133 f., and Feticide. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Roman).— 
Roman law never acquired on ita criminal side the 
clearness and precision which characterized its 
in an ever increasing degree, 
imtil the collapse of the Empire came. Among 
the many causes for the imperfect development of 
erimmal law, the most important is the compara- 
tively large influence which political conditions 
exercised upon the definition and punishment of 
crime. IJnder the democratic system, when the 
assembled citizens were in theory sovereign, evolu- 
tion wag slow ; with the advent of autocratic 

rulers — Sulla, Julius Caesar, and the Emperors 

change proceeded apace, and criminal administra- 
tion was made more systematic. For the purposes 
of our brief exposition, three sections of the sub- 
ject may be distinguished. The first comprises 
the notions attached to crime, the gradual abridg- 
ment of the gulf between criminal law and morality. 


and the widening jurisdiction of the State over 
offences. The second branch concerns the pro- 
cedure leading up to punishment ; the third, the 
nature of the punishments inflicted. Needless to 
say, the boundaries between these three divisions 
cannot be precisely drawn. 

In the earliest days of the Roman community, 
most functions of the State were rudimentary, 
and there was little scope for the public punish- 
ment of actions committed by citizens, even when 
they shocked the moral sense. Much was left to 
the vengeance of heaven, and in some cases any 
citizen could make himself the champion of the 
offended gods. The close-knit organization of the 
family {familia) and the clan {gens) also greatly 
restricted the scope of criminal law ; and, though 
the framework of the gens early fell to pieces, that 
of the familia retained many of its primitive 
elements until Roman civilization succumbed. 
Survivals in the historical period clearly show 
that the head of the family {paterfamilias) once 
possessed uncontrolled authority {imperium) over 
the lives of all who were in his power. The wife, 
the child (born in the familv or brought into it by 
adoption from without), and the slave were in this 
respect all on the same level. Of course ancestral 
custom {mos maiorum), powerful in every age of 
Rome, restricted in practice the exercise of this 
authority, though in principle it was absolute, and 
required it to be used with a certain formality and 
reasonableness. The law stepped in later and 
protected to an increasing extent the freeborn 
members of the family. New forms of marriage 
enabled the wife to escape from the absolute 
imperium of her husband. Examples of the execu- 
tion of women by family decree are found in the 
2nd cent. B.a, and of men in the 1st ; but the bare 
right of the head of the family to put to death 
those subjected to him was only removed by Con- 
stantine, and the cruel exposure of newly-born 
children was permitted long after his time. Even 
the slave was protected by the Imperial legisla- 
tion. See art. Constantine, above, p. 80. 

In so far as the State corrected crime, the 
supreme magistrate, whether known as recc, dic- 
tator^ consicl, OT jpreetor, was, in the remoter age, 
in the same position as the paterfamilias^ that is 
to say, his imperium was, within its own sphere, 
in principle unlimited, though he would often have 
to submit, in the case of citizens, to the force 
majeure of custom, and in the case of aliens to 
that of treaty obligations. The Republic intro- 
duced, as one of its few fundamental innovations, 
the right of appeal^ {provocatio), which entitled 
every citizen to a trial by his fellow-burgesses in 
all weightier matters. Only in special circum- 
stances, which will be described later, was he 
^bjected to arbitrary treatment during the 
Republican age. The protection afforded by the 
provocatio was at first valid only against magis- 
trates who acted within the city and a thousand 
paces outside, but it was gradually extended to 
Italy and even to the provinces. The changes 
which were brought about by the Empire were 
profound. As in other departments of govern- 
ment, so in criminal administration, the Emperor 
became supreme. From the first his autocracy 
was practical, and in the end it was undisguised. 

Apart from the traces of primitive practice 
preserved in later institutions, the first glimpse 
afforded to us of the criminal side of Roman law is 
given by the fragments of the Twelve Tables. 
Funishment of individuals by special enactment 
i,e. by an act of attainder, is for- 
bidden. The State recognizes as offences against 
itself only a few acts — treason {perduellio), aggra- 
vated murder {parricidium), arson, theft of grain 
from th e soil, lampooning, and possibly false witness. 
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The definition of crimes was vague, especially (as 
was natural) in the case of treason, but later legisla- 
tion gave more precision to the legal view of crime, 
and extended the range of criminal inquiry. Sulla 
carried out a great codification of criminal law, 
and grouped crimes under eight or nine heads. To 
each group a separate court {qucsstio) was assigned, 
each with a fundamental law, dealing carefully 
with the substance and the forms of its jurisdic- 
tion, and Sulla’s regulations were further elabor- 
ated by Julius Caesar and Augustus. The courts 
set up by Sulla dealt with the following crimes : (1) 
extortion by officials in the provinces {repetundcs); 
(2) theft to the detriment of the gods {sacHlegium)y 
or of the State {peculatus) ; (3) murder and offences 
akin to it — brigandage, misuse of criminal pro- 
cedure in capital cases, poison, magic, arson, and 
wrecking ; (4) public bribery (ambitus) ; (5) treason 
(now termed maiestas) ; (6) forgery (falsum); (7) 
the infliction of bodily damage (iniuria) ; (8) 
public violence (vis); and (9) kidnapping (plagium). 
The crimes mentioned are only the principal ones 
which came before these courts, for tney also dealt 
with many other outrages (such as sexual offences) 
by direction of particular statutes, under conditions 
which are difficult to determine. Augustus esta- 
blished separate courts to deal with (1) adultery, 
which had not been previously treated as a public 
crime ; and (2) usury, against which many Repub- 
lican statutes had been directed (mostly in vain), 
and the offence of artificially raising the price of 
com. Later on, many forms of wrongdoing, e,g, 
delatio (the trade of the informer), received special 
attention from the government. Thus, by the 
time of the early Empire, a multitude of deeds, 
not formerly punishable, _ or punishable only by 
fine, came to be included in the category of crimes, 
while others that had been vaguely classed to- 
other as criminal were separated and precisely 
efined. As will be explained later, many acts 
which did not come before criminal courts properly 
so called were subject to punishment m other 
ways. The repression and prevention of crime 
were much more rigorously carried out by the 
Empire than by the Republic. For instance, 
Augustus first effectively suppressed brigandage in 
Italy and piracy on the high seas. The range of 
private vengeance, which was wide in the early 
age, was now narrowed almost to vanishing point, 
and only violent attacks against which there was 
no defence but violence excused homicide. The 
Twelve Tables permitted the nocturnal thief to be 
killed unconditionally, but later the killer had to 
prove urgent need for his action. 

One department of crime needs special comment 
“that of treason, the treatment of which is vital 
in Roman history at every period. The old 
name perdu&Uio indicates by its derivation that 
treachery in connexion with war was solely or 
chiefly viewed as treason in the early days ; but 
soon the name was made to cover any act which 
the assembly of citizens could be induced to regard 
as a deadly injury done to the community at large. 
In the later age of the Republic, the offence was 
called maiestasy which is an abbreviation for 
crimen maiestatis imminutcsy a charge of impair- 
ing the greatness of the country. The range of 
acts which might come under this description was 
wide, so that many breaches of a citizen’s or a 
magistrate'^ duty, besides those closely connected 
with war, belonged to this category. With the 
establishment of the Empire, treasonable actions 
came to be viewed as directed against the Emperor 
alone. This was the natural ultimate develop- 
ment of the Republican idea that insults to the 
higher magistrates were treasonable. One of the 
most interesting Roman applications of the doctrine 
of treason, and one somewhat remote from modem I 


ideas, made it cover disrespect for, or attacks on, 
the recognized religion of the State. Regard for 
religion^ was a matter of civic duty, though the 
State did not force religious observances on the 
citizen as such until the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the Empire became acute in the 3rd 
century. ^ Till^ then, a Christian’s religion would 
rarely bring him into antagonism with the govern- 
ment, unless some public function, such as that 
of magistrate or soldier, required him to join 
in heathen ceremonies. The deification of the 
Emperors provided for the first time a cult which 
was common to the whole Empire, and rendered the 
position of the Christians more difficult. But the 
persecutions which they sufiered were due mainly 
to local fanaticism, and were seldom enjoined or 
favoured by the central administration. When 
Christianity became the Imperial religion, both 
heathenism and heresy were treated as public 
offences. 

As has been stated, the absolute control of the 
I chief magistrate over punishment was abolished 
on the foundation of the Republic. The right of 
appeal (provocatio) entitled the citizen to a trial by 
his fellow-burgesses, and the magistrate who set 
the right at naught was himself subject to penalty. 
But limits were imposed on the provocatio, some- 
times by law, sometimes by custom. At first the 
dictator was not bound to grant an appeal, but he 
was placed in the same position as other magis- 
trates by a Itx Valeria, enacted in 301 B.c. 
Military rule naturally excluded the provocatio. 
The idea that a lex Porcia, passed before 108 B.C., 
withdrew from the commander in the field the 
right to impose the death penalty, rests on a wrong 
inference from a passage in Sallust (Jug. 69). The 
statutes which conferred power on Sulla, and 
on the Triumvirs in 43 B.c,, established naked 
autocracies, and legalized the proscriptions. The 
Senate from time to time claimed the right to 
authorize the magistrates to inquire into offences 
and to punish them without regard to the assembly. 
The earliest recorded example of this usurpation is 
afforded by the suppression of the so-called Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy in 186 B.C., when, in a time 
of panic, many citizens, as well as members of 
allied communities, were arbitrarily executed. 
This was done in the interest of religion, over 
which the Senate exercised an unquestioned super- 
vision, but later the special criminal commission 
was used as a political engine. After the deaths of 
the Gracchi many of their supporters suffered in this 
way, though the younger brother was the author of 
laws which were designed to put an end to such 
proceedings. The decree of the Senate, commonly 
known as senatus consultum ultimum, which em- 
powered magistrates to attack by force and slay 
men whom the senators chose to regard as rebels, 
was a device which belonged to the decadence of 
the Republic. It was first put into force against 
the younger Gracchus and his followers ; the 
slaughter of the elder with his partisans was not 
even covered by this form. The decree was re- 
peatedly passed and acted on afterwards, though 
its legality was fiercely contested by the democrats. 
Apart from the special criminal commissions issued 
by the Senate, and the senatus consultum ultimum, 
some cases existed in which custom sanctioned the 
summary punishment of a wrongdoer. Thus err- 
ing Vestals were sentenced to death by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus, though in the later Republican 
age they were sometimes arraigned before the 
assembly. A citizen who transgressed against the 
rights of a foreign people could be surrendered to 
that people. One who did not appear when sum- 
moned to military service could be sold into slavery, 
and so might the burgess who disregarded the call 
of the censors at the periodical registration of 
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citizens and their property. In these instances the 
citizens were deemed to have passed judgment on 
themselves by their absence (Cic. pro Ccec, § 99). It 
may be added that, in the last century of the Re- 
public, the tribunes of the plebs sometimes asserted, 
though they were not allowed to exercise, the 
privilege of putting to death summarily any one 
who insulte(i them. This was assumed to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the ancient 
leges sacratce, which rendered the^ persons of the 
tribunes inviolable. These laws, like others of an 
early date, merely decreed against the offender the 
vague condemnation contained in the words sacer 
esto (‘let him be accursed*). The scholars of the 
later Republic, and the tribunes along with them, 
held that the clause deprived the guilty man of all 
legal protection, gave every citizen the right to 
decide upon his criminality, and allowed his blood 
to be shed without blame, though, from the earliest 
days of Roman civilization, some public control 
must have existed over such executions. 

The establishment of the plebeian tribunate (494 
B.C.), the enactment of the code of the Decemvirs 
known as the ‘Twelve Tables* (450 B.C. ), and 
the laws which were adopted when the Decemvirs 
w'ere overthrown (449 b.c.) had a profound effect 
upon the course of criminal justice. The right of 
appeal was strongly confirmed. Arbitrary punish- 
ments of individuals by the assemblies, apart from 
the provisions of general statutes, were forbidden. 
Such resolutions of the assemblies were called 
privilegia. Cicero rightly contended that his 
banishment in 58 B.C., by an act of the comitia 
centuriata, was unconstitutional. The Twelve 
Tables also prescribed that no citizen’s caput, that 
is to say, his life or his status as a burgess, should 
be placed in peril except before the ‘greatest 
assembly ’ {comitatu maximo), by which we must 
understand the comitia centuriata. As the prin- 
cipal State crime in the earliest days was per- 
duellio, or treason connected with war, it was 
natural that the assembly which comprised the 
warriors, past and present, of the nation should 
constitute the highest criminal court. On the 
other hand, a man’s property could be assailed in 
either of the two other assemblies, the com%tia 
trihuta, which met under the presidency of a 
magistrate invested with the imperium, or the 
concilium plebis, which was summoned by the 
plebeian tribunes, and was organized, like the 
comitia tributa, on the basis of the local tribes. 
An old statute permitted all magistrates to impose 
fines without appeal, up to a definite amount; 
beyond the limit, one of the two assemblies had to 
decide. No motion in a criminal trial was con- 
stitutional which invited the citizens to combine a 
personal punishment {poena) with a fine {multa). 

The inconvenience of using as courts of justice 
the legislative assemblies, at which hundreds of 
thousands of citizens had the right to be present, 
was very great. The criminal trial, for the more 
important offences, required four meetings at 
stated intervals before the final verdict could be 
given ; but it may be inferred from a line in 
Plautus, which describes the burgesses as making 
a pastime of their duties as judges {Captivi, 475), 
that there was little ceremony about cases of less 
consequence. All acts of assemblies were in 
theory subject to the elaborate rules of veto on 
which the whole Republican government was 
based ; but custom seems to have restricted within 
narrow bounds their application to criminal affairs. 
The tribunes of the plebs acquired a prominent 
position as prosecutors for high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, though at Rome no burgess was ever 
in theory debarred from entering on a criminal 
prosecution, unless he had forfeited the right by 
some misconduct of his own. The difficulties 


attendant on the comitial system led to a new 
arrangement, and in 149 B.C. the^ epoch-making 
lex Calpurnia repetundarum established a special 
court {qucestio), with delegated authority to try 
governors who were charged with robbing the pro- 
vincial subjects of Rome. As has been stated 
above, Sulla placed all recognized crimes under the 
sway of such standing courts, and, though recourse 
to the more cumbrous process before the comitia 
was still possible, it was rarely attempted. The 
qucestiones were exempted by law from the opera- 
tion of the magistrates’ veto (zniercessio). Occa- 
sionally temporary courts were established to deal 
with particular offences. In this way the men 
who had trafficked with Jugurtha were punished, 
and Clodius was tried and acquitted by special 
judges. The jurors were originally drawn from 
the Senate, for which Gains Gracchus substituted 
the equestrian order. Sulla reinstated the Sena- 
tors, but after 70 B.C. the two bodies shared the 
privilege with men of a somewhat lower station. 
Both qualifications and procedure were varied from 
time to time by legislation. The qucestiones con- 
tinued to exist till the 3rd cent. A.D., but the 
parallel jurisdictions which the Empire introduced 
continually impaired their authority until they 
were extinguished. 

There were modes of punishment which did not 
depend on an arraignment before a criminal tri- 
bunal, properly so called. The censors in the time 
of the Republic could penalize the citizens in many 
ways, degrading their status, and even inflicting 
on them pecuniary loss. They were not bound by 
the criminal statutes, and took cognizance of moral 
and social offences which were outside the pur- 
view of the laws. But succeeding censors were 
not tied to the decisions of their predecessors. 
The forms of civil law were employed to vindicate 
some breaches of public order, and also to provide 
redress for certain forms of fraud which could not 
be adequately punished by exactions in money. 
Not only in Rome, but in every municipal com- 
munity, there were fines which were recoverable 
by civil process, on the public behalf. In some 
private suits, the defendant, if condemned, incurred 
additional penalties which were not pecuniary. 
The judgment inflicted on him a stigma {ignomima 
or irifamia) which impaired the value of his citizen- 
ship and left him under many disqualifications for 
public life. The circumstances were such that the 
losing litigant was held to have been specially 
bound to honourable action, as when one partner 
in business had cheated another, or a guardian 
defrauded his ward. Theft, when practised by one 
citizen against another, without violence, was 
technically not a crime, but condemnation in a 
suit for damages in pursuance of theft carried 
ignominy with it. The same stigma rested ipso 
facto upon men engaged in occupations regarded 
as degrading, that of an actor, for instance, or a 
public auctioneer {prceco), or a gladiator. 

Roman jurisdiction over offences was exercised 
at first only as far as the Momanus ager extended, 
that is to say, in the regions of Italy possessed of 
burgess rights. Outside this pale foreign law pre- 
vailed. After the Social War (90-89 b.c.), Italy 
was parcelled out among Roman municipalities, 
and there had to be a division between the local 

J 'urisdiction and the central courts in Rome, 
fittle is known of the principles on which the 
discrimination was based, but we read with some 
surprise that the statute of Sulla relating to 
murder restricted the court at the capital to cases 
arising in Rome. Before the end of the Repub- 
lican period, the rule was established that a Roman 
citizen outside Italy could claim to be tried in 
Italy for any serious offence, and in the provinces 
the authority of the provincial governor in matters 
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of jurisdiction tended perpetually to encroach upon 
the autonomy of the municipalities and peoples. 
As is well known, the Roman government granted 
special privileges to the Jewish communities. 

The advent of the Empire brought about a great 
transformation in the criminal law of Rome, as in 
all other parts of Roman polity. The paramount 
authority of the Emperor, and, in particular, his 
power of pardoning, led ultimately to a complete 
recasting of criminal procedure both in Rome and 
outside it. At Rome new officials, especially the 
'prcefectus urbi and the prcefectus prcBtoriOy gradu- 
ally acquired a large jurisdiction ; and, in the end, 
practically all important charges came to be tried 
by officers who were Imperial nominees. As 
the world became Romanized, local diversities 
in privilege disappeared, until the celebrated 
decree of Caracalla was passed (A.D. 212), which 
conferred the franchise on the whole Empire, and 
led to uniform, or nearly uniform, legal practice 
all over the Roman dominions. In the early days 
of the Empire every citizen had a right of appeal 
to the Emperor, as is exemplified by the case of 
St. Paul (Ac 25^^), but by the 3rd cent, each pro- 
vincial governor receivea from the Emperor the 
‘right of the sword’ {itcs gladii), which enabled 
him to dispose of the lives of provincial citizens, 
except in the case of Roman senators and members 
of the municipal senates {decuriones). After the 
accession of Augustus to power, the Roman Senate 
became a high court of justice, trying for the most 
part senators who were charged with the more 
serious crimes. But, just as the qucestiones were 
ultimately destroyed by the dominance of the 
Emperor, so the jurisdiction of the Senate was 
reduced to municipal proportions under the mon- 
archy established by Diocletian and Constantine, 

As in Italy, so in the provinces, the extent of 
local autonomy possessed by the difierent cities 
and peoples who were subject to Rome varied 
greatly while the great process of assimilation 
was being carried out. The tendency, however, 
to increase the authority of the Roman governors 
was strong from the first, and in the end nothing 
but a limited control in matters of police, and in 
other minor affairs, was left to the municipal 
courts, Italy being placed in this respect on the 
same footing as the provinces. The history of 
police jurisdiction, at all periods of Roman history, 
is obscure. During the Republican period, citizens 
of the criminal class at Rome seem to have been 
dealt with severely, little regard being paid to 
their right of appeal. Indeed, the value of the 
provocatio greatly depended on the willingness of 
the magistrates — in the last resort, of the tribunes 
— to secure it to the burgess, while to the red- 
handed assassin or the thief taken in the act the 
leges Valerice and Porcice were of little avail. 

The nature of the punishments inflicted by the 
Roman State varied greatly in the course of its 
history. We can clearly discern a time when the 
community, if it interfered at all, inflicted the 
penalty of death and no other. Under the system 
of trial before the comitia, this was the only 
punishment which the chief assembly, the comitia 
centuriata^ could assign. But the custom was 
early established whereby the culprit, before the 
final verdict was given, could shake the dust of his 
country from ofl* his feet^ and go into exile. In 
this case, at the final hearing the plea was put in 
that ‘ he had changed his soil with a view to exile ’ 
{^solwmvertisse exilii ca'usa)^ whereupon the assembly 
passed a resolution known as interdictio aqua et 
%gni (in the full form tecto was added), remsing 
the offender (now no longer a Roman) the right to 
receive the chief necessaries of life — shelter, water, 
and fire — within Roman territory, as technically 
defined by the phrase Pomanus ager^ which for 


this purpose was never deemed to extend beyond 
Italy. The qucestiones^ in the case of the more 
serious offences, followed the earlier practice of the 
centuries. Exile was such a common incident in 
the early civic community that many treaties made 
between Rome and other States included a clause 
binding the contracting parties to give harbourage 
to outlaws. Until the time of the Social War, 
which led to the enfranchisement of Italy, a 
Roman could find a refuge no further away than 
Tibur (Tivoli) ; but Milo, condemned for the murder 
of Clodius in 52 B.C., had to place himself beyond 
the bounds of the peninsula, at Massilia. Aliens 
within the Pomanus ager could be warned to quit 
it by the magistrates, unless international agree- 
ment stood in the way. This form of removal 
was called relegatio. But after the Hannibalic 
War the government readily disregarded treaty 
obligation, and the repeated indiscriminate ex- 
pulsion from Rome of Latins and other Italian 
allies did much to bring on the great Social War. 
This form of banishment was extended to Roman 
citizens in the Imperial period. The relegatus 
was merely ordered to live in a particular place 
during the Emperor’s pleasure. This was the only 
restriction on the person’s privileges as a citizen, 
and Ovid, banished to Tonii, was careful to insist 
that he was only relegatus^ not exul. 

Cicero laid it down in the year 66 B.c. {pro Ocec, 
§101) that exilium was not a punishment known 
to Roman law, but a means of escape from punish- 
ment ; yet he himself broke through this technical 
principle three years later, when, as consul, he 
passed a law to check public bribery. Thereafter 
exilium was freely used as a penalty, and new 
forms of it were devised in the Imperial age. The 
old interdictio aqua et igni tended to fall out of 
use, and for it was substituted the deportatio in 
insulam, rendered familiar to us by Tacitus and 
Juvenal, wdio describe the islets of the .dEgean as 
crammed with exiles. 

The death penalty, except in the military sphere, 
was, as we have seen, hardly ever exacted in the 
Republican age, but in the more important cases 
it could not be so escaped under the Empire. 
Probably nothing else so fostered the bitterness 
entertained by the nobles against the Imperial 
system on its first institution. Yet the infliction 
of death was exceptional in the first two centuries, 
and was confined chiefly to the more important 
crimes which came before the Senate and the 
Emperor. Both these authorities were, practi- 
cally, law-making powers, and were not bound by 
statute, as were the regular courts. From the 
accession of the Sever! (a.d. 193), capital punish- 
ment became more and more common, and the 
number of offences to which it was allotted was 
continually increased. In the end not only treason 
and murder, but arson, magic, coining, kidnapping, 
aggravated violence, and a number of other wrong- 
ful acts might be treated capitally. The forms 
of execution were also changed and extended. 
Originally, as a rule, the offender was tied to a 
stake and flogged, then released and beheaded. 
This was symbolized by the bundles of rods 
{fasces)^ each containing an axe {securis)^ which 
were carried by lictors in front of a magistrate 
invested with the unimpaired imperium. In the city 
the axe was laid aside. Beheading by the axe was 
common in the earlier Imperial age (cf- Rev 20^), 
but was forbidden later, when the sword was sub- 
stituted. The old formulae connected with the pass- 
ing of a death sentence by the comitia centuriata 
show that, before the time when escape into exile 
was permitted, the condemned criminal was some- 
times flogged and crucified. The practice was 
revived by the Empire, ‘according to the custom 
of our ancestors ’ {more maiorum), as the saying 
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went. During the main part of the Republican 
period, crucifixion was restricted to slaves, except 
in rare instances, such as the case of men con- 
victed of misconduct with Vestals. A quaint 
early method of disposing of one who had slain 
a near kinsman {parricida) was to sew him up in 
a sack with a cock, an ape, and a serpent, and 
then to drown him. The Vestal was walled up, 
and died of starvation. In both these cases the 
sentence had originally a domestic charactcx, and 
we have in them strong evidence of the primitive 
objection to the shedding of blood wdthin the 
domestic circle. The Vestals were the daughters 
of the great State family, and were condemned by 
the Pontifex Maximus, who stood to them in the 
relation of paterfamilias. Something of a religious 
character attached to the spilling of the criminars 
blood by the community. But the gods of the 
family could receive no such offering. Later, 
when the paterfamilias executed a member of 
his family, he was regarded as the deputy of the 
mamstrate. The cross was used against free men 
without scruple by the Imperial administrators, 
until its employment was abolished by Constan- 
tine on religious grounds. The equally cruel death 
by burning was also familiar to the Empire. It 
was applied, by a crude sort of homoeopathic re- 
taliation, in the age of the Twelve Tables, to the 
citizen guilty of arson, and, later, it was occasion- 
ally a form of vengeance for military crime. The 
killing by fire of the Christian martyrs was techni- 
cally a consequence of treason- Before the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, the exposure of offenders 
to death in the arena, by wild beasts, was rare, 
though we hear of it as inflicted on slaves, deserters, 
or prisoners of war. But later it became one of 
the commonest forms of execution, and it lasted 
into the Christian period, being still in use in the 
time of J ustinian. Malefactors who were executed 
in prison, like the Catilinarian conspirators, were 
usually strangled by the camifex, or public execu- 
tioner, under orders from the city commissioners 
of police, the tresviri capitales. We hear also, in 
Republican Rome, of wrongdoers being hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock on the Capitoline hill ; and the 
same thing happened occasionally later, by order 
of the Senate ; while the Twelve Tables prescribed 
this form ^ of punishment for bearing false witness. 
The application of it in the age of the Empire 
seems to have been restricted to no particular 
offences, and to have been irregular. Penal servi- 
tude was a novelty introduced by the Empire. 
Criminals were often condemned to work in the 
mines, which were mostly the property of the 
govemnient, or to do other menial services, some- 
times in chains, slaves and the lowest class of 
fr^men chiefly being exposed to this kind of 
suffering. Another kind of penal slavery was 
enforced enlistment among the gladiators, while 
the Republic lasted, citizen rights were completely 
lost only as a secondary consequence of condemna- 
tion for serious wrongdoing, but such loss was 
later on bound up directly with deportatio and the 
more severe forms of penal servitude. In all ages, 
some particular privileges of the citizen might be 
taken away while others were left. Imprisonment 
was not regularly inflicted on criminals either by 
the early or by the later Roman law. Incarcera- 
tion was temporary, for purposes of inquiry, or 
1 custody, till a sentence was carried out, 
although, on the other hand, the condemned debtor 
could he held in bondage by his creditor. Bodily 
chastisements were seldom imposed in the Re- 
publican epoch, excepting in the camp, where 
mutilation and scourging occurred, until the latter 
was forbidden by a lex Forcia, In the 2nd cent. 
B.c.^ earlier leges Porcim had protected citizens in 
theu- civil capacity against stripes. Yet we know 


that St. Paul suffered the punishment (2 Co 11^®) 
though he was * horn free ’ (Ac 22^^). The so- 
called lex talionis — ‘ an eye for an eye, and a tootli 
for a tooth ’ — seems to have been sanctioned, prob- 
ably with an order of a court, by the Twelve 
Tables. Under the absolute monarchy, after Dio- 
cletian came to the throne, mutilation of various 
kinds was permitted for a number of offences, and 
we often hear that Christian martyrs were sub- 
jected to it, and so, a little later, were heretics 
and worshippers of the old gods. The sub- 
jection of free men to torture during judicial 
inquiry crept in soon after the foundation of the 
Empire, and in the end became regular in certain 
cases. 

As has been mentioned above, public fines were 
in early days partly inflicted by the magistrates 
without appeal, partly ordered by the comitia or 
guoestio after appeal, and partly recoverable by 
civil process. Although the legislation which 
ensued on the fall of the Decemvirs rendered it 
illegal for a prosecutor to propose a personal 
penalty along with a pecuniary fine, yet in cases 
of perduellio the condemned man’s property was 
forfeited to the exchequer. When the quoestio 
was substituted for the comitial trial, this penalty 
ceased. The confiscation of Cicero’s property was 
by special legislative act, and was irregular, but 
Csesar introduced forfeiture for aggravated murder 
{parricidium)y and Augustus for treason (maiestas) ; 
and, later, it usually followed upon relegatio and 
deportatio. In the case of other oflences there 
was, under the Empire, as a rule, partial confisca- 
tion. The oppressive regulations connected with 
the Imperial fiscus^ and the lex Papia Poppcea, 
which penalized celibacy, led to frequent and 
extensive deprivations of property. 

It only remains to note that, while the Republic, 
in theory at least, treated all citizens as equal before 
the criminal law, the later Empire frankly re- 
spected persons. Subjects were divided into two 
classes, the ‘more honourable’ {honestiores), and the 
‘ more humble ’ {humiliores) or plebeians \plebeii). 
The higher class consisted of national and provin- 
cial senators, knights {equites), veteran soldiers, 
and certain grades of Iniperial officials. These 
were exempt from crucjifixion, from death in the 
arena, from penal servitude, and from scourging 
and torture ; and it was a privilege even of a locsH 
senator {decurio) ^ after the 2nd cent., that the 

f overnor of the province could not put him to 
eath without a confirmation of the sentence by 
I the Emperor. The regular Imperial courts took a 
more extensive cognizance of crimes committed by 
slaves than was the case earlier. 

Literature. — The whole criminal law of Eome has been 
exhaustively treated by T. Mommsen m his Rom. Stra/recht 
(Leipzig, 1899), by which earlier works on the subject are, 
in the main, superseded. For the judicial system of the later 
Empire, with its complicated arrangements, the work of O. 
Karlowa, Rom, Rechtsgesch. (Leipzig, 1885) is most valuable. 
A brief summary will be found in the art. ‘ Judicium,' in Smith's 
Ihct. of Antiquxties^ ^ 1890-1891; more information in the arfct. 
Judicium' and * Prsefectus,' in Daremberg-Saglio, 'Dxct, des 

antxquxUi^^l&^Qft. J S ReID 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Teutonic 
and Slavic). — i. General conceptions of crime 
and punishment.— (1) We learn from 

Tacitus that the practice of blood-revenge was an 
important element in the legislation of the Teutonic 
peoples of his time.^ The word used to express 
the execution of such revenge appears in nearly all 
the Teutonic languages : thus, Goth, wrikan, 
gawrikan, A.S. wrecan (Eng. ‘ wreak O.H.G. 
rehhan (Germ, rachen), ‘avenge,’ ‘persecute,’ 
‘punish.’ The possibility of commuting blood- 
revenge to wergeld and fine is also mentioned by 

Germ, 21: *Suscipere tam inimicitias seu patria seu pro 
pmqm quam amicitias necesse est.' 
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Tacitus,^ and, as may be inferred from the affinity 
of A.S. were, M.H.G. were, ‘wergeld,’ with Skr. 
vaira (cf. Blood-Feud [Aryan], vol. ii. p. 724^}, it 
goes back to the primitive history of the Teutonic 
race. From that remote age come also the terms 
O.H.G. buoza, O.Sax. bota, O. Norse bdt, ‘fine,’ 
which are comate with Goth, batiza, batists, 
‘better,’ ‘ best,^ and originally signified ‘repair of 
damage ’ ; likewise Goth. sJculdo, skula, ‘ debt,’ 
‘debtor,’ O.H.G. sculd, sculda, A.S. scyld, which 
are all derived from Goth, skal, skulum, ‘ to be 
owing,’ and mean literally ‘the obligation to pay’ 
(wergeld or fine), and then, figuratively, guilt in 
general, whether before God or man (cf. art. 
Aryan Keligion, vol. ii. p. 49^). For the Goth. 
dulgs, ‘guilt,’ etc., see below. 

Even by the time of Tacitus, however, blood- 
revenge and its remission by wergeld and fine were 
treated as something more than the private aifairs 
of the families concerned. The injured group, 
instead of exacting blood -revenge, might, as is 
implied in Tacitus, * refer its ‘ cause ’ {Sache ; 
Goth, sakjo, O.H.G. sahha, A.S- [Eng. ‘sake’], 
O, Norse, sok) to the public assembly. The com- 
pensation fixed by this tribunal was regarded as in 
some sense a penalty, and the amount was shared 
between the injured party (or his relations) on the 
one hand, and the chief or (in republican States) 
the community on the other.® 

If we regard the intervention of the public 
assembly as involving no more than an attempt on 
the part of the tribe to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of such feuds as were especially 
dangerous to the common weal,^ then the germs 
of the procedure among the Teutons may be 
referred to a very remote age. In the main, 
however, the offences dealt with by the assembly 
(Goth. A.S. moe^el, O.H.G. mahal, O. Norse, 

7ndl) in its judicial capacity would be, alike in 
antig^uity and in the time of Tacitus, those which 
are included under a term common to Greek and 
Sanskrit, viz. &yo$ = dgas, expressing an idea that 
must go back to the dawn of Aryan history (cf. 
art. Aryan Keligion, vol. ii. p. 50“). 

Of the primitive Teutonic terms applied to 
crimes against the community or its tutelary 
deities, and punishable by the community, special 
account must be taken of the following three ; 
( 1 ) O.Sax. sundea, ‘misdeed,’ O.Fris. sinne, 
‘crime,’ A.S. synn, ‘transgression,’ ‘wrong,’ 
‘enmity’ (Eng. ‘sin’), O.H.G. suntea, ‘sin’; ( 2 ) 
Goth., frawaurhts, A.,B,forwyrht, 0,^Q,i^,farwurht, 
‘sin,’ O.H.G. farworaht, ‘sinful’; (3) Goth. 
fairina, ‘ground of accusation,’ O. Norse jim, 
A.S. jiren, O.H.G. firina, ‘ crime,’ ‘ sin.’ Of these 
the nearest equivalent to Gr. ^ 705 = Skr. dgas b.to 
the first series (O.Sax. sundea, etc., probably 
related to Lat. sons, ‘ guilty ’), and the second 
(Goth, frawaurhts originally signifying ‘ being 
liable ’ ; cf. Germ, eine Strafe verwirken, ‘ to incur 
a punishment ’). In seeking to render the primi- 
tive connotation of these words, we must, of 
course, guard against introducing Christian ideas ; 
yet the fact that the Church selected precisely 
these terms to express the conception of sin, i,e, 
transgression against God, shows that even in 
heathen antiquity they must have implied some 
notion of trespass against the gods. The third 
series (Goth, fairina, etc.) has not as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Some connect it with 
Lat. yer in periuro, perperam, Gr. iripav, and 

1 Germ, 21 : * nec implacabiles durant [inimicitiae] ; luitur 
enim etiam homicidium cerco armentorum ac pecorurn numero.* 

2 Germ. 12 : ‘ Licet apud concilium accusare quoque et dis- 
crimen capitis intendere.* 

3 Ih , : ‘ equonim pecorumque numero convicti mulctantur : 
pars mulcta© regi vel civitati, pars ipsi qui vindicatur, vel 
propinquis eiua, exsolvitur.’ 

4 Germ. 21 : * periculosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem.’ 


interpret it as ‘a deed that goes beyond,’ i.e, 
beyond the crimes usually entailing blood -revenge ; 
others connect it with Goth.ferja, ‘ snarer,’ O.H.G. 
fara, A.S. fcer, ‘ snaring,’ and regard it as signify- 
ing an ofience involving the element of secrecy. 
It is in any case certain, as appears also from the 
language of Tacitus , 1 that the Teutons had at an 
early period drawn relatively fine distinctions 
within the general idea of wrongdoing. Among 
the various groups of words thus employed are the 
forms with the prefixes mein- (esp. O. Norse mein- 
ei6r, A.S. mdn-d\> [cf. O.Eng. ‘ manswear ’], O.H.G. 
mein-eit [Germ. Meineid, ‘ perjury ’]) and missa- 
(Goth, missade^ps, O.H.G. mzssitdt, ‘misdeed’), 
implying respectively the attributes of deceitful- 
ness and perversity in conduct. This deepened 
conception of wrongdoing is also indicated by the 
words Goth, skanda = O. H. G. scanta, ‘ disgrace ’ ; 
O. H. G. scama, ‘ sense of shame,’ and O. H. G. lastar, 
O.Norse lostr, ‘error,’ ‘vice,’ ‘disgrace,’ from 
lahan, ‘to blame’ (cf. also O. Irish locht, ‘error’). 

The primitive Teutonic word for ‘punishment’ 
is found in the series : O.Norse viti, A.S. tvite 
(M. Eng. and Scots wite), O.H.G. wlzzi; it is 
related to Goth, frawevtan, ‘avenge,’ O.H.G. 
wizan, ‘punish,’ Bjid far-^bizan, ‘punish,’ ‘banish,’ 
and, as connected with the root vid (Lat. video), 
seems to be equivalent to the Lat. animadvertere 
in aliguem, ‘ to proceed against one.’ A form 
peculiar to the Western Teutonic dialects is 
O.H.G. haramscara, A.S. hearnisceare, i.e. some- 
thing imposed as a disgrace (O.H.G. haram, A.S. 
Aearm=O.Slav. sramd, Kuss. soromit, ‘disgrace’). 
The O.H.G. antbn, anadon, ‘punish,’ ‘ blame’ (cf. 
O.H.G. anto, anado, ‘ indictable offence ’) is ex- 
clusively German, as are also the much later and 
still etymolomcally obscure words M.H.G. strafe, 
‘punishmenv and veime, ‘ vehme.’ 

(2) Slavic, — Turning next to the Slavs, we note 
that, apart from the treaties of Prince Oleg (A.B. 
912 ; Jirecek, no. 1) and Prince Igor (A.D. 945 ; 
Jirecek, no. 2) with the Greeks, the earliest 
Russian document of a legal character is the 
collection of ancient prescriptive laws, decrees of 
princes, and Christian - Byzantine enactments, 
known as the Husskaja Pravda, This has been 
handed down in two forms, a shorter and a longer, 
and its original draft is attributed to Jaroslav 
(1019-54), by whose sons it was brought to com- 
pletion (Jirecek, nos. 3 and 4). We have, accord- 
ingly, no direct information regarding the legisla- 
tion of the earlier centuries, and must fall back 
upon a posteriori arguments and philological data. 
From the records of the ancient annalists we infer 
that in the period before the migration, i,e, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the social 
fabric of the Slavs was of a character which may 
be outlined as follows. The Slavic people were a 
congeries of clans and tribes, each group resting 
upon a basis of kinship.® At the head of each 
group stood the ‘ elders ’ {stareSina), who are called 
zupani (from iupa, ‘ domicile ’) by some foreiCT 
writers,® and prjyes by others.'* In the eariy 
centuries of our era the Slavs had borrowed their 
word kunezi, ‘prince,’ from the Teutons (O.H.G. 
kuning, ‘ king,^ etc.). The form of government 
was purely democratic, and the decision of all 
questions rested with the public assembly.* 

^ Germ, 12 : ‘ Distinctio poenarum ex delicto . . . Diversitaa 
supplicii illuc respicit, tamquam scelera ostendi oporteat, dum 
pumuntur, JiagiHa abscondi.' 

2 Nestor, Chronicle, xii. : * They lived each with his kindred 
(rodu), and upon his own territory, every one ruling over his 
own kindred.’ 

3 Constantinus Porph3’TOgenitU8, cap. 29 : ‘ Principes hi popull 
habent nulloa praeter zupanos, senes, seniorea, maiores natu.’ 

4 Maurikios, Are militaris, xii. (ed. Scheffer, Upsala, 1664, 

p. 281) : rroAAol prjyt^ xal a.<rvfx^iiiVois exo^re^ irpbj oAAyAovs. 

5 Procopius, de Bello Gothieo, iii. 14 : ra yap eOnq to-vtol, 
SicXa/STjKoi re «:al "'Avrou, ovk ap^ovrot xrpbs avSphs ivot, aXA* iv 
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As among the Germans, the legal relation of 
the varipus clans to one another was based upon 
the laws of blood-revenge, of which the primitive 
Slavic designations are found in O.Slav. 

Russ, mesti, ‘ revenge,’ and O.Russ. vraztda, Pol. 
wrozday etc., lit. ‘enmity.’ That the practice of 
blood-revenge persisted among the Sla\’ic peoples 
until the dawn of historical tradition, and among 
the Southern Slavs, indeed, until recent times, has 
been shown in Blood-FetJD (Slavonic), vol. ii. p. 
733 ff. There is no doubt, moreover, that in very 
ancient times the blood -revenge could be adjusted 
by means of the wergeld, and this holds good 
whether the Russ, term for wergeld, viz. vira, is 
of cognate origin with the above-mentioned Skr. 
vaira and A.S. were, or was borrowed from one of 
the Teutonic dialects. If the latter alternative is 
the right one, the original Slavic term must be 
looked for in such words as Czech hlava (Russ. 
golova, ‘ head ’), Pol. wrozda, or Sei*v. krv (Russ. 
krovt, ‘blood’), all of which mean both ‘homicide’ 
and the ‘ compensation ’ paid therefor. 

In process of time blood-revenge was gradually 
abolished, and superseded by ransom (Russ. 
vylcupu). The Busskaja Pravda, which in its 
older form sanctions blood-revenge only in cases 
of murder or serious bodily injury, and confines it 
within certain degrees of kinship, brings us to this 
stage, as in other cases it substitutes for blood- 
revenge the prodaia, ‘compensation,’ ‘money- 
payment for an offence,’ lit. ‘ sale ’ (of vengeance ?). 
The prodaka either fell to the chief alone, or was 
shared between him and the injured party. That 
for which compensation was paid was usually 
called za ohidu, but it should be noted that ohida 
is the common term for d5i/c/a, and is not limited 
to its modern sense of ‘insult.’ The classical 
tongues were then drawn upon for words to 
express the idea of compensation ; thus we find 
Gr. epitimia, originally ‘ penance imposed by the 
Church,’ then ‘compensation for any offence,’ 
while from the sphere of Latin culture comes 
penja (Lat, poena) > 

The question arises, however, whether in the 
case of the Slavs, as in that of the Teutons, the 
conceptions of crime and punishment in general 
did not spring from the narrower ground of trans- 

f ression against the community and its tutelary 
cities. Of Slavic terms for ‘ crime ’ there is 
onlv one which is represented in all the various 
dialects, viz. O.Slav. grechU, ‘sin,’ a word etymo- 
logically obscure (cf. Berneker, Slav, etym. 
Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 ff., p. 350 f.). It is 
certainly the case that this word, as used in a 
literary tradition under Christian influence from 
the first, is, in general, practically equivalent to 
‘ sin against God,’ precisely like the O.H.G. suntea 
amd Goth, frawaurhts (see above); it always 
signifies a transgression in the ecclesiastical sense, 
while a civil offence is called prestupl^nie. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that, as grechit 
is found in all the Slavic dialects, it must go back 
to heathen times ; and it is natural, therefore, to 
see in this word the Slavic (as in suntea or 
frawaurhts Teutonic) equivalent of the Gr. 

= dgas. And since, as we saw above, all 
matters were referred for decision to the public 
assernbly, and as there is also evidence for a 
primitive Slavic word signifying ‘tribunal’ (O.Slav. 
sadU), it will hardly be counted rash, the present 
'Suiter thinks, to assume that here too, as among 
the Teutons (for the concilium, see above), and 
also the Macedonians,^ the tribal assembly was a 

SrjfLOKpaTCef. etc jraXaiov ^torevovcrt,- xal Sta rovro avroU rtov 
ra re ^v/xtfiopa xal ra Sv<rKo\a ey kolvov (public 
assemDiy) ay ercu.. 

1 Ourtius, VI. vui. 25 : * De capitalibus rebus vetusto Mace- 
aonum mode inqmrebafc exercitus, in pace erat vule-i.* Cf. 
mrtber, O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen (Gottingen, 190Oi p. 2l!* 


court which might deal inter alia with offences 
{grechii) against the community and its gods. 
That such infringements of the public interest are 
not mentioned in the Busskaja Pravda is explained 
by the fact that the latter is not, and does not 
purport to be, a complete legislative code. 

In the Slavic languages there are two distinct 
groups of words signifying ‘ punish,’ ‘ punishment ’: 
(1) the derivatives of a root kar~ (O.Slav. and 
O.Russ. karati, Czech kdrati, Pol. punish’) ; 

and (2) those of a root kaz- (cf. Russ, nakazdti, 
‘punish,’ kaznl, ‘heavy civil penalty,’ kdzniti, 
‘punish,’ Czech kdzati, kazniti, etc.). The funda- 
mental meaning of the latter seems to be some- 
thing like ‘ banish,’ perhaps in the sense of Gr. blKp, 
BeLKvvfjLL, ‘law,’ ‘punish’ (cf. Russ, pokazdti). The 
first-named group goes back to a primitive form 
*kara, which is found, with or without deriv- 
atives, in many Aryan languages, and means 
‘army’ and ‘war’ (O-Pers. kdra, ‘army,’ Lith. 
kdras, kar6, ‘war’ and ‘army,’ Goth, harjis, 
O.Pruss. karjis, Irish cuire, ‘army’). If this 
series be correctly interpreted as originally denot- 
ing ‘ the national army drawn up for war ’ 
(O. Schrader, Reallexicon, Strassburg, 1901, p. 
349 f.), one is tempted to take the further step of 
connecting karati, ‘ punish,’ \vith the judicial 
functions which we have conjecturally ascribed 
to the Slavic ‘assembly* (cf. also Kdpvr} = ^ir}y,LcL in 
Hesychius). 

2. Particular crimes and punishments- — As it 
cannot be expected that the present article should 
deal with the entire criminal law of the ancient 
Teutons and Slavs, the writer proposes simply to 
emphasize such aspects of the subject as may be 
judged of special importance for the readers of 
this work. 

A. Crimes. — Here it will he the writer’s special 
object to determine which of these first developed 
a definite terminology. There is, unfortunately, 
a great lack of preparatory works in this field, 
particularly on the Slavic siae,^ so that only a few 
of the more important points can be referred to. 

We saw above that the Teutonic and Slavic 
races from the very first drew a distinction between 
those offences which, as directed against the 
community, had to be punished by the community 
(i.e. the public assembly, and subsequently the 
State), and those which, bearing merely on the 
individual, were subject to the laws of blood- 
revenge or the private feud. Even at a very early 
period, however, we find that penal offences coming 
under the latter category, such as murder or flag- 
rant theft, were really assigned to the former, so 
that it is impossible to make the distinction in 
question the principle of an exact classification of 
crimes. But we can hardly doubt that the species 
of crime referred to by Tacitus {Germ. 12), viz. 
cowardice in war and treason,^ was always clearly 
discriminated from that which embraced personal 
aspult, ordinary homicide, robbery, etc. The 
original Teutonic word for ‘ cowardice ’ would 
seem to be found in the O. Norse argr, A.S. earh, 
Lombard arga (a term of abuse), O H.G. arag, 
‘cowardly’; while an old term for ‘treason’ 
appears in O.H.G. herisliz, ‘desertion from the 
army.J An O.Russ. term for a related crime was 
pereveta (cf. Russ, otvdtu, ‘answer,’ O.Russ. v&ce, 
‘public assembly,’ O.Pruss. waitiat, ‘speak’), 

‘ secret treasonable communication of intelligence,’ 
for which, of course, as for the crimes mentioned 
by Tacitus, the penalty was death i^Pskovs7caja 
Gramota, Jirecek, ix. 14). 

We shall, therefore, treat of the various offences, 
apart from those against honour, under the follow- 

* For the Teutons, Grimm, Deutsche Rechts^xltertumer. p. 
623 ff., IS still the best work available. 

2 * Ignavi ct imbelles, proditores et tranafugae 
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ing heads : (1) crimes against the person, (2) crimes 
against property, and (3) crimes against morality. 

(1) Crimes against tJie person. — It is creditable 
to the Teutons that they discriminated between 
killing in general and murder, i.e. (according to 
the ancient point of view) the wilful and secret 
(or, at least, stealthy) taking of human life — a 
crime denoted by the following series of words : 
Goth, maur^rr^ O. Norse mor^, O.H.G. mord^ cog- 
nate with the Lat. mors^ mortis, ‘death,’ though it 
should be observed that Ulfilas (Mk 15’) uses the 
term in connexion with Barabbas, who is said to 
have committed a maur\>r (<p6poi) in the insurrec- 
tion (iv ry a-rdtrei), and, therefore, not in secret. 
The idea of secrecy receives its first distinct ex- 
pression in the exclusively German forms com- 
pounded with muhh, viz. mukhilswert, muhhildriy 
meuchelmord I cf. O. Irish formuigthe, ‘abscon- 
ditus.’ A somewhat different shade of meaning 
appears in the Slav, razhoj, which is the usual word 
for ‘ murder ’ in several of the Slavic languages, 
and which in Old Russian means both ‘highway 
robbery’ and ‘ambuscade.’ According to the 
Russhaja Rravda (Jirecek, iv. 4 and 6), one who 
kills another openly in a quarrel or at a feast may 
be absolved by money, but, * if one sets out to 
commit razhoj without any quarrel, the people 
shall not pay a fine for the razbojniktt, but shall 
surrender him absolutely, with wife and child, to 

potoktL and the razgrablenie^ (for these punish- 
ments, see below). Of the numerous Teutonic 
terms for the infliction of bodily injury only the 
Frisian dolch need be referred to here. In the Lex 
Frisionum it is the most comprehensive term for 
wounding of all kinds. A familiar phrase is dath 
und dolch, ‘ killing and wounding ’ ; cf . also the 
O.H.G. noch tolk noch tdt. Dolch comes from 
Goth, dulgs, ‘debt,’ related to O.Slav. dlUgU, 
‘debt,’ and O.Irish dliged, ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right.’ 
There was thus a term signifying ‘debt,’ ‘obliga- 
tion,’ common to all the languages of Northern 
Europe, and this acquired the special meaning of 
‘ obligation to pay compensation for bodily injury,’ 
and eventually that of the ‘ injury ’itself. Beyond 
this, however, no rigid distinction was made 
between homicide and wounding, and O. Norse 
words like vig, sdr, and drep may signify either. 
In the Russkdja Pravda the only difterence is that 
the fine for homicide is termed vira, while that 
for wounding is termed proda^a (see above) : 
‘ Should any one strike with the sword, but not 
cause death, he shall pay [to the prince] three 
grivennicks, and to the person injured one griven- 
nick, and money for the doctor ; but, if he does 
cause death, the vira must be paid’ (Jirecek, iv. 
24). 

(2) Crimes against property. — Of all crimes the 
first to acquire a precise terminology was theft ; 
this takes us back to primitive Aryan times — cf. 
Skr. stend- and tdyu-, ‘thief,’ O.Iran. taya-, 
‘theft,’ O.Slav. tail, O.Irish tdid, ‘thief,’ and 
also Gr. /cXeTrrw, Lab. clepere, Goth, hlifan, and Gr. 
(fxhp, Lat./’w. A form common to all the Teutonic 
dialects is represented by Goth, stilan, while all 
the Slavic languages have terms corresponding 
to O.Slav. krada, krdsti, ‘steal.’ The fact that in 
all these languages the words connoting secrecy 
are related to the terms for ‘ thief,’ ‘theft,’ ‘steal’ 
{e.g. Skr. stdydt-, ‘secret,’ to stend-', O.Slav. taj 
to tail ; O.Pruss. aukliptas, ‘ concealed,’ to Goth. 
hlifan, etc.) clearly shows that it was the ele- 
ment of concealment which distinguished theft 
from open robbery (Goth, birauhon, A.S. reafian, 
O.H.G. roubbn ; and O.Slav. grabla, Russ, grdbliu, 
Pol. grabid, etc.). As robbery, however, was not 
in primitive times counted dishonourable (cf. 
Schrader, Reallex. s.v. ‘Raub’), and as, even in 
historic times, theft was often punished more 


severely than robbery, it is obvious that the ethical 
ideas of later ages must have undergone a complete 
transformation. The horse-thief was punished with 
signal severity by Teutons and Slavs alike. It is 
recorded, e.g.,\n the Vita Ludgeri, i. 26 (ed. Broner), 
that by order of Duke Wittekind of Saxony a 
horse-thief was put to death by stoning, while the 
above-cited passage of the Pskovskaja Gramota 
puts the horse-thief {konevoy tail) and the incen- 
diaiy {zaHgalniku, cf. O.Fris. morthbrond) on a 
level with the perevHniku (see above) : they are all 
liable to the penalty of death. In the ancient 
Teutonic codes the general term ‘ theft ’ comprises 
a large number of subordinate species with distinct 
names, for which, so far as the present writer is 
aware, the Slavic codes furnish no equivalents. 
Thus we have O.H.G. walaroupa, A.S. wcslredf, 
‘stripping of corpses,’ and O.H.G. herireita, etc., 
‘ ravaging,’ i.e. ‘the perpetration of crime — especi- 
ally robbery — in bands.^ Closely allied to this is 
Heimsuchung (O.Fris. hemseke \ in Scots Law, 
hamesucken), ‘ domus invasio in aliquam familiam,’ 
which, however, may be committed by a single 
person, and in that case resembles the modem 
MansfHedensbruch (Lombard ‘ curtis ruptura, quod 
est oheros facere ’). 

(3) Crimes against morality. — In marked contrast 
to the class of crimes against property, the class 
embracing what would now be reckoned crimes 
against morality has a singularly meagre voca- 
bulary. This is, of course, explained by the great 
change that has taken place in men’s ideas regard- 
ing sexual morality (see also art. Chastity [Teut. 
and Balto-Slav.]) — a change for which, alike in 
Teutonic and in Slavic countries, the way was 
prepared by the Christian Church. With reference, 
first of all, to incest, the Teutonic family of 
languages, so far as the present writer knows, has 
but one specific term applicable to this crime, viz. 
A.S. sibdeger, ‘lying {i.e. cohabitation) within the 
family,’ which points unmistakably to family 
exogamy. In Anglo-Saxon glosses the Lat. 
incestum is rendered hcemed, which, however, 
means coitus simply — lawful or unlawful, or even 
adulterous. No O.Russ. term for ‘incest’ (modem 
Russ. krovomeSenie, ‘blood-mixing’) is known to 
the writer. Any such term would, of course, bear 
the stamp of the Church. We find, for instance, 
that the metropolitan J ohannes il. imposed penance 
upon marriages between persons as far apart as the 
fourth degree. In northern Europe, however, 
even in pre-Christian times, marriage within the 
family-group would doubtless be prohibited on 
economic grounds, although a moral repugnance to 
consanguineous unions would not then exist. 

The crime of adultery, as was shown in art. 
Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Slav.), vol. iii. pp. 499- 
503, could be committed only by a wife, a married 
man being held culpable only in case of intercourse 
with the wife of another. The terms applied to 
this offence are of very general connotation ; e.g. 
O.H.G. huor, O. Norse andA.S. hdr, signify any 
kind of illicit intercourse; similarly O.H.G. 
ubarligida, ‘ adulterium.’ A higher degree of 
precision belongs to A.S. forliges, ‘adulteress,’ 
lit. ‘ she who lies amiss.’ The oldest Russian 


designations are smiUnoje, zastavanie, liobodejanie, 
etc. — all, of course, of ecclesiastical origin. The 
vernacular name is izmena, ‘treason,’ ‘unfaithful- 
ness.’ The punishment of this oflence among 
the Russian peasantry — the primitive vyvodit — is 
described in art. Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Slav,), 
vol. iii. p. 501 ; it is identical with that inflicted 
by peasant criminal law upon the female thief. 

Finally, rape was in all probability regarded 
originally as a species of robbery — of the abduction 
of women. In the glosses to the Lex Salica the 
phrase per virtutem moechari, ‘to violate by force,’ 
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is rendered by thiuuerdfen^ theorofa^ * women- 
stealing’; cf. also O.H.G. notzogon, *to abduct 
forcibly/ notnumft^ notneman, A.S. nydnwme^ 
O. Norse nothtekt [not is lit. ‘force’). In Old 
Russian the term nasilie^ ‘ violence/ is also used 
for the crime of rape. 

It -would be interesting to know the Teutonic 
name for the corpore infames, who, according to 
Tac- {Germ. 12), were punished by being sub- 
merged in a marsh. It seems probable that the 
reference is to sodomy (O. Norse sor^inn, stro^inn, 
‘ muliebria passus ’). There seems to be no recorded 
evidence regarding the Slavic practice in this 
reject. 

B. Particular punishments. — Here we dis- 
tinguish (1) capital punishment and outlawry, 
(2) corporal punishment, and (3) abridgment of 
personal freedom. 

(1) Capital punishment and outlawry (banish- 
ment). — That the penalty of death, as decreed by 
the public assembly, was known to the Teutons is 
shown by Tac, {Germ. 12).^ The commonest form 
of execution was hanging, and the root-word 
denoting this penalty is common to all the Teu- 
tonic languages : Goth, galga, O. Norse galge, 
A.S. gealga (Eng. ‘gallows’), O.H.G. galgo. In 
ancient Russia likewise, according to the passage 
already cited from the Pskovskaja Gramota, the 
perpetrators of more atrocious crimes were executed 
by order of the public assembly {v&ie) or of the 
chief, and in this case also resort was usually had 
to the gallows (Sreznevskij, s.v. * Povesenije, 
Povesati se ’). 

Among the Teutons, ‘outlawry’ (banishment, 
exile), i.e. expulsion from the tribe, was in its 
effects practically equivalent to capital punish- 
ment. The most ancient word applied to a 
person so proscribed is retained in the Lex Salica 
as wargus, ‘ hoc est expulsus de eodem pago ’ (cf. 
Goth, gawargjan ddubau, * to condemn to death,’ 
O.Norse vargr, ‘wolf’ and ‘ outlaw,’ A.S. 

‘the malefactor sentenced to the gallows or to 
outlawry,’ etc.). He was altogether outside the 
law (O.Norse utlagr, A.S. utlagh), and any one 
who met him might kill him, and was, indeed, 
bound to do so. This penalty was often combined 
with ‘laying waste’ (O.H.G. wuostan) ; i.e. the 
members of the judicial community assembled 
together in order to bum or demolish the criminal’s 
house and property. The term ‘ outlawry,’ supple- 
mented thus by the idea of ravage, corresponds 
with the potoku or potokit and razgrahlenie of the 
oldest Russian legal documents. The latter word 
means * plundering ’ ; the former should possibly 
be translated ‘expulsion,’ ‘banishment* (Russ. 
iocxti, lit. ‘to cause to flow,’ teku, ‘flow’). The 
penalty affected not only the criminal, but his wife 
and children also, and was inflicted for murder 
with robbery, horse-stealing, arson (see above, 
p. 303*^, and Sreznevskij, s.v. ‘Potokh’), and 
similar grave crimes. 

Por the special objects of this article it is a 
question of great importance whether the execu- 
tion of criminals among the Teutons was— as the 
foregoing observations regarding their concep- 
tions of crime suggest — a religious ceremony, i.e. 
whether at bottom it was designed to operate like 
a sacrifice in appeasing the wrath of the gods. The 
ararmative has the support of such distinguished 
writers on the history of law as H. Brunner 
{Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, i.^) and R. Schroder 
1 • Rechtsgeschichte^ though E 

Mogk {ASG xxvii. [Leipzig, 1909] 17) has recently 
eaued in question the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Teutons. In any case there is the 


transfugas arboribus suspendunt, iVnavo 


evidence of a passage in the Vita Wulframi^ to 
show that among the Frisians executions were 
performed at the festivals of the gods (cf. Mullen- 
hotf, Deutsche Altertumskunde, Berlin, 1870—1900, 
iv. 244). As regards the Slavic practice the 
present writer has no evidence to offer. 

(2) Corporal punishment. — Punishments involv- 
ing mutilation of the body — cutting off the nose or 
ears, severing the hands or feet, blinding the eyes, 
or even severe flogging — in so far as they were not 
simply preliminary to the death penalty, were in 
all likelihood introduced at a relatively late period. 
In primitive times, among Slavs and Teutons alike, 
even the infliction of bodily injuries was dealt with 
by private revenge, and the practice survived till 
the time of the Russkaja Pravda (cf. Jirecek, 
iii. 2 ; ‘ or if he has been beaten till blood comes or 
till he is blue, it is not necessary for him — this man 
— to seek an eye-witness. ... If he cannot avenge 
himself \mistiti'], he shall receive for the crime [za 
ohidu ; see above] three grivennicks, but the doctor 
[receives] the wages ’). Such vengeance would, of 
course, be carried out according to the principles 
of the lex talionis, and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as punishment in the technical sense. In 
! course of time private revenge for wounding was 
superseded, both among the Teutons and among 
the Slavs, and partly in consequence of their 
mutual relations, by a regular system of fines. 

A more difficult question to decide is when and 
how corporal punishment found its way into the 
ancient codes. On the one hand, such penalties 
were probably first of all inflicted upon slaves and 
serfs, who, of course, could not pay the regular 
fine. The Lex Frisionum,^ for instance, recognizes 
corporal punishment only in two cases, viz. (a) as 
merely antecedent to the penalty of death, for 
those who had been taken in the act of robbing a 
temple (cutting off the ears and castration), and (&) 
as meted out to a delinquent serf whose master 
refused to pay the fine. Similarly the Russkaja 
Pravda (Jirecek, iii. 16): ‘if a serf {cholopit) 
strikes a free man, but takes refuge in the house, 
and his master refuses to give him up, then let 
a[nother] serf be taken, and the master shall pay 
twelve grivennicks for him. But if afterwards the 
man who was struck finds him, he shall beat him ’ 
{da hi^uti ego). So far as the present writer knows, 
this is the earliest record of beating as a legal 
penalty in Russia. On the other hand, the credit 
of introducing corporal punishment must be 
assigned to the clergy, as is proved with special 
clearness in regard to Russia. In point of fact, 
the clergy suffused the conception of punishment 
with new ideas, such as, e.g., that it amends the 
evil will, deters others, and the like. For the 
attainment of these ends they believed — after the 
example of the Byzantine legislation, which had 
elaborated this system with great fullness — that 
such bodily penalties as blinding, severance of 
hands, etc. (many of them on the Mosaic principle 
of * an eye for an eye ’), and flogging formed the 
appropriate means. According to J aromav’s UstavU, 
— the ecclesiastical counterpart to the Russkaja 
Pravda , — a sorceress, e.g., must be punished 
{kazniti) after conviction, and she must further 
pay a fine {penja) of six grivenniclcs to the metro- 
politan. Tlie nature _ of the kazniti appears from 
a warrant of the Russian metropolitan J ohannes ll. 
(1080-89), according to which the officers shall 
‘smartly chastise’ {jaro kazniti), i.e. flog her, ‘but 

1 ‘Mos erat . . . ut corpora hominum darnnatorum in suorum 
solemnua deorum . . . saepissiine diversis htaret modis : 
quosdam videlicet gladiatorum animadversionibus interiniens 
alios patibulis appendens, aliis laqueis acerbissime vitam 
extorquens, praeterea et alios mannorum sive aquarum 
fluctibus submerg-ebat.’ 

2 Cf E. His, Das Strafrecht d. Fricsen ini Mittelalter, 

Leipzig, 1901, p. 199. ’ 
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not to death, nor cut ojBT her limbs.’ It is a well- 
known fact that under the power of the clergy, the 
Czars, and the serf -holders, flogging became the 
recognized mode of punishment in Russia, and it 
is curious to note how a punishment so degrading, 
and, originally, quite unknown, should in time 
come to be practically a public requirement. 

Less than a generation ago a Russian village would furnish a 
scene like this : a sedate and well-to-do peasant, the head of a 
house and the father of a grown-up famil 5 % unshrinkingly lays 
himself on the ground in order to receive his tale of lashes, and 
when the business is over, he trudges homewards, conversing 
upon trifles mth his companions in punishment (of whom there 
might be thirty on a court day) and smoking cigarettes (cf. 
Glebu Uspenskij, Vlasti zemli, 1882, p. 50 fl.). It is also re- 
corded that a Russian peasant actually asked for twenty-five 
strokes of the rod, and that, when he had got them, he said : 

* Thank you, that did me good. I was drunk yesterday, fooled 
away fourteen roubles— all I had— in the habak, and ill-used my 
wife. I have now got my deserts’ (V. Hehn, Db moribus 
Ruthenorum, 1892, p. 214). Another, who had just been beaten 
and was asked why, answered : ‘ For a good reason, bdtjttSka. 
A man is not punished for trifles in our place. No such thing 
occurs here — no. Heaven forbid i We have not a master of that 
kind. We have a master. Such another master is not to be 
found in all the district.’ * Old Russia 1 ’ comments Turgeniev, 
who relates the incident {Zwpishi^ 1898, xiii.). 

(3) Punishment by abridgment of personal 
freedom. — The law-breaker might have his liberty 
restricted either by enslavement or by confine- 
ment. The former method was resorted to at an 
early date, hut for the most part only as the con- 
comitant or sequel of other penalties, and need 
not, therefore, be further considered here. Im- 
prisonment, on the other hand, alike in the Teutonic 
and in the Slavic area, is of relatively late origin, 
as is evident from the fact that Goth, karkara, 
O.H.G. charchdriy A.S. carcern^ are derived from 
Lat. career^ and the Russ, tjurima, ‘ prison,’ from 
Germ . Turin. In Russia the introduction of penalties 
involving the abridgment of personal freedom was 
likewise due to the influence of the Church. The 
most ancient mode of restraint was ‘ putting in the 
stocks ’ ; cf. the Russ, kolddka^ denoting two 
boards with a hole for the foot ; kolddnikuy 
‘convict,’ and Pol., Russ., and Little Russ, duby, 

* shackles for the feet,’ from duhU, ‘ oak,’ ‘ oak-log.’ 

Literature. — ^J. Grimm, Deutsche RechtsaltertUmer^ Gott- 

mgen, 1828, v. (‘ Verbrechen, Busaen, Strafen'); H. Brunner, 
Deutsche Rechtsgesch. i.2, Leipzig, 1906 ; R. Schrdder, Lehrb. d. 
deutschen Rechtsgesch.^ ^ Leipzig, 1907 ; T- Miommsen, Zum 
altesten Strafrecht d. KulturvScker, Leipzig, 1905, containing 
contributions bv H. Brunner and G. Roethe dealing with 
Teutonic penal law ; G. Ewers, Das alteste Recht d. Russen in 
seiner gescfuchtl. Entwicklung^ Dorpat and Hamburg, 1826 ; H. 
Jirecek, Svod zdkonuv Slovanskych (‘Collection of Slavonian 
Laws ’), Prague, 1880 ; V. Sergej evic. Sketch of a Hist, of Russ. 
Law [Russian], St. Petersburg, 1882 , V. Kljucevskij, Course 
of Russian History [Russian], Moscow, 1904 (Lectures 13-16 on 
primitive Russ. Law); Encyclopaedic Dictionary [Russian], 
xxvni., St. Petersburg, 1899 (containing a treatise by M. 
Dijakonov on the historical development of the general 
conceptions of crime and punishment in ancient Russian law ; 
and one by V. Necayev on the criminal law of the peasantry, 
with an ample bibliography) ; J. J. Sreznevskij, Materials for 
a Dictionary of Old Russian [Russian], St. Petersburg, 1893 ff. ; 
L. K. Goetz, ‘ Das russische Recht,’ Zeitschr. f. vergleichende 
Rechtsgesch. xxiv. [1910] 2, 3. O. SCHRADER. 

CRIMINOLOGY. — i. Penal codes. — Theactual 
extent to which any penal code may be made to 
contribute to the repression of crime depends much 
more on the justice and equity of the principles 
on which it is founded, and the firmness with which 
it is administered, than on the severity of its 

g rovisions. Those who are familiar with the 

istory of crime in Great Britain will remember 
that in the 18th cent., when capital punishment 
could be inflicted for a hundred oflences other than 
murder, crime flourished exceedingly. Similarly, 
in the early part of the 19th cent, crime was 
rampant, and a further impetus was given to its 
growth by the uncertainty of the death penalty. 
Thousands of death sentences were passed, but 
only a small proportion of them were carried out, 
so that offenders came to regard the sentence with 
contemptuous indifference. Again, in the latter 
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half of the century the long and severe sentences 
of penal servitude, which seemed to prisoners them- 
selves, as well as to many others, vindictive in 
aim and eflect, had no repressive influence on 
crime, the numbers of those in penal servitude 
at that time being more than three times as great 
as in 1910. ^ No real and steady fall in crime took 
place till in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
put an end to these long sentences. Almost simul- 
taneously a uniform system of prison administra- 
tion and treatment was inaugurated, and all local 
risons were handed over to the State. The coinci- 
ent fall in crime which began then, and has 
steadily gone on since, may fairly be ascribed, to 
a large extent, to these two reforms, which may 
be said to combine mitigation of penalties with 
uniformity and certainty of application. From 
time to time the penal treatment of ofienders 
osc^ated between extreme severity and extreme 
laxity ; but, when both these principles were in 
force at the same time — denoting instability of 
administration — the very worst results ensued. 
About the year 1830, when capital sentences were 
freely passed and not inflicted, the convict popula- 
tion of Great Britain, with its population of 15 
millions, consisted of no fewer than 50,000 persons, 
some in hulks and prisons at home, others m penal 
settlements and Colonies. The cost of mainten- 
ance, which was enormous, was surpassed only by 
the futility of the system of punishment. Subse- 
quently the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, and the 
refusal on the part of our Colonies to receive 
convicts, put an end in Great Britain to transporta- 
tion. The number of convicts meanwhile declined, 
till in 1852 it was 17,000 ; and in 1878, when the 
local prisons were handed over to the State, it 
amounted only to 10,000. At present (1910) the 
number is about 3000. 

Recrudescence of severity in punishment occurred 
now and then, as, for instance, when flogging was 
freely resorted to in order to put down garrotting ; 
but on the whole the tendency of our criminal law, 
since the Prison Act of 1865 at all events, has been 
in the direction of leniency in prison treatment; 
and the results have been satisfactory. To a large 
extent this spirit of leniency may be regarded as 
in itself a reflexion of the improvement in the 
character and conduct of our people, which, again, 
depends largely on the general advance in civiliza- 
tion, together with the spread of education, intellig- 
ence, temperance, and other influences designed to 
elevate the people. Such influences have a much 
larger share in preventing crime than any punitive 
measures can have in repressing it ; nevertheless, 
a penal code of some kind is an imhappy necessity 
for every civilized State. Imprisonment in some 
form, therefore, appears to be the only means at 
our disposal, short of capital punishment, for the 
punishment or restraint of those persons whose 
conduct renders them a danger to society. 

2. Foreign penal systems. — A glance at the 
enal systems in other countries — that of our own 
^ eing reserved for consideration later on — is of 
interest in connexion with the subject. England, 
to her shame, too long neglected the warnings of 
the far-seeing John Howard. The overcrowding 
of her gaols, the indiscriminate herding together of 
criminals of both sexes, and of all a^es and varieties, 
and the total neglect of the authorities to bring any 
religious or moral influences to bear on the unhappy 
inmates, produced an inevitable crop of profligacy, 
moral and physical corruption, wide-spread disease, 
and death. When at last she woke up, and found 
that proper sanitary buildings and separation of 
prisoners were essential to reform, and when 
Pentonville Prison was built in 1842, an impetus 
was at once given to sane administration. Since 
then England has been amongst the foremost oi 
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the nations in the search for some equitable, moral, 
and scientific scheme of prison treatment calcu- 
lated to reconcile the rights of society with the 
rehabilitation of the criminal so as to enable him 
to return to a law-abiding life. It is, however, to 
the United States that the palm must be given for 
progressive experiments in this direction. No 
methods of reform and no social experiments 
appear too costly or troublesome to the indefatig- 
able philanthropists of America who take up this 
subject, if only they are reasonably likely to 
reclaim criminals. Starting with the root-idea, 
which may be over-sanguine, that no one is abso- 
lutely irreclaimable, they have established at 
Elmira, and other prisons, or 'State Refonna- 
tories,’ a system based on the, indeterminate 
sentence^ combined with conditional liberation on 
parole when the prisoner gives satisfactory evidence 
of reform. A somewhat strict discipline, with 
drill of a military character ; instruction in skilled 
industries ; moral, religious, and secular education, 
united with various kinds of amusement, ^ are 
expected to alter character, and turn the subjects 
into good citizens. Further, every one is enabled 
to profit pecuniarily by his own work, and is 
expected to demonstrate his fitness for discharge ; 
but he must first find employment. Probation 
officers supervise and help those on parole, and 
misconduct leads to forfeiture of licence. 

From this sketch of the system, which is a type 
of others, it will be seen that Elmira is practically 
a reformatory for adults, who are received up to 
the age of tnirty. All are known as ‘inmates,’ 
not prisoners, though they are under sentences of 
from one to a possible twenty years. Considerable 
success is claimed for the Elmira system, but 
statistics are not convincing as to the number of 
reclaimed cases, originally alleged to be 80 per 
cent. According to a report of the New York 
Prison Association, which recently analyzed the 
cases on parole from Elmira, ‘probably not over 
70 per cent of men paroled can be classed as 
reformed,’ while some other authorities put the 
percentage at 50. ‘Society is best protected,’ 
they say, ‘by the reform of the criminal.’ One 
point emerges, however — the actuality of the 
vncorrigible, of whose too frequent appearance at 
Elmira they make complaint. The tracing and 
following up of the reclaimed is difficult in so vast 
a country, with unlimited facility for travel. 

But, if the United States has some of the best 
and most progressive prisons, it has also many of 
the worst in Christendom. Race prejudice against 
the negro, who is held to be either irreclaimable or 
not worth reclaiming ; Labour Laws which, in 
many of the States, either prohibit altogether or 
restrict ^ the sale of prison-made goods, and so 
keep prisoners idle, or employed in unproductive 
work ; constant changes of the wardens or governors 
as political parties come and go ; public apathy 
and parsimony in regard to prisoners ; and a 
general desire to make prisons pay their way — 
these are the conditions which make the state of 
most of the county and city gaols fall very far 
short of modem ideals. The late Secretary of the 
Howard Association, Mr. Edward Grubb, made a 
tour of some of these prisons in 1904, and found 
them very unsatisfactory, and in startling contrast 
to the State Prisons and Reformatories. He says : 

* These institutions (county and city graols), designed for the 
most part for prisoners awaiting trial, and for the serving of 
short sentences by misdemeanants, are, with little exception, 
far from satisfactory, even in the Northern States. The best I 
saw was at Boston. At Indianapolis, and at Cleveland and 
i-Iansfield (Ohio), to say nothing of the South, the gaols were, 
for the most part, far from clean, and the prisoners were shut 
up together, with full opportunity to corrupt each other. 
Either they had no occupation (at Mansfield they were engaged 
m playi^ at cards), or, if employed (as at the House of Correc- 
tion at Cleveland), they were worfcmg in a very half-hearted 


manner.' He describes the state of the convict camps as teem- 
ing with abuses — indiscriminate association, negro women ‘ con- 
stantly having babies,’ "terrible cruelties and even murders,' 
and bad sanitary conditions (see the pamphlet published by tho 
Howard Association). 

Even in the better class prisons, many of the 
privileges extended to prisoners seem to breathe 
a freedom which would probably be unsuitable for 
our class of habitual. Buying and selling, the 
free use of tobacco for smoking and chewing, card- 
playing, cinematograph exhibitions of prize-fights, 
and so on, are too advanced expedients for moral 
improvement to appeal to British sentiment. 

Like everything else in the United States, crime 
is on an immense scale. A^ country so huge in 
itself, containing such a varied population, black 
and white, and receiving every year hosts of 
immigrants from everywhere, is, in the nature of 
things, a hunting-ground for criminals. Further, 
it has almost as many penal systems as it has 
States, so that it is difficult to estimate the general 
effect on crime of any special penal measures. The 
Americans themselves, however, are drawing 
public attention to the appalling list of murders 
committed — not only to the large proportion that 
go unpunished, but also to the small percentage of 
cases in which the death penalty is inflicted after 
a conviction has been obtained. They are also 
holding an inquiry into their methods of adminis- 
tering the criminal law, which hitherto have been 
so slow and uncertain as to lead to the belief that 
crime is getting out of hand. They seem to be 
already on the way to find out that a firm adminis- 
tration of criminal law is essential to the repression 
of crime. 

The penal systems in force in Continental coun- 
tries differ very widely from one another. Several, 
like Russia, France, and Portugal, adhere to trans- 
portation as a punishment for the more serious 
kinds of crime, although Great Britain discarded 
this penalty as costly and ineffective more than 
half a century ago. The principle of cellular con- 
finement on the separate system, which was estab- 
lished by law in England in 1865, finds favour with 
all European nations, as it does with all British 
Colonies, and with progressive Japan ; but in 
practice it is by no means universally adopted. 
The magnificent modern prison built by France at 
Fresnes has been designed for separation^ but 
there is considerable scope for association also, 
in order to prevent overcrowding. It may be said 
enerally that all the European nations which have 
uilt prisons in recent years have designed them 
with a view to carrying out separation. In Belgium, 
where much public attention has been given to 
prison treatment and the repression or crime, 
cellular confinement has been carried to its utmost 
limits. Prisoners have been kept in solitude com- 
pulsorily for ten years, after which they have been 
offered a modified form of association, which many 
are said to have refused, so that instances are on 
record of over twenty years of this kind of seclusion. 
Of late there has been a revulsion of feeling on 
this question, and the new school of penologists 
are now working for drastic reform. Russia, too, 
capies out the Belgian system in several of her 
prisons. Austria-Hungary was said to have had 
only 15 per cent of her prisoners under the separate 
system a few years ago, although approving of 
that system in theory. Many of the new prisons 
are of a palatial character, but none of them 
surpasses our own in sanitation, and we possess an 
undoubted advantage in having the whole prison 
system of the country under the single control of 
the State — an advantage which has been found 
ve^ difficult of attainment in the other countries 
of Europe, and practically impossible in America. 

The results of the various systems are very 
difficult to disentangle from the official statistics 
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supplied by each country. For purposes of com- 
parison with our own results it has been found 
impossible to arrive at any definite or valuable 
conclusions. If murders only were reckoned as a 
test of the amount of crime. Great Britain would 
certainly rank high ; but this would give a false 
idea of the extent to which other serious crime 
prevails. Offences against the person are much 
more common in some countries than in others, 
while offences against property form the bulk (as 
m our own country) of the crime in others. There 
is, however, one conclusion which can be drawn 
from the general survey. Recidivism is rampant 
everywhere. In France it has been specially pre- 
valent, and the recrudescence of crime, particularly 
amongst the Apaches, or hooligan class of youths, 
who commit murderous assaults on police and 
others, is of sinister omen, and has already led to 
a revival of capital punishment. Whether or not 
these phenomena are to be regarded as only tempo- 
rary manifestations of a prevailing state of general 
social unrest, of which we have had recent examples 
in the strike-riots in France, Germany, and Wales, 
it is certain that a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who preach anarchy. It is well they should 
remember that crime is a much worse social evil 
than discontent, and that they are probably stimu- 
lating the one by encouraging the other. 

3. No universal system of punishment practic- 
able. — Although the study of crime has already 
attained to the doubtful dignity of an * ology,’ and 
learned experts of most of the civilized nations 
have been laying their heads together in congress 
for several years with a view to investigating its 
causes and devising remedies for an evil from 
which they all suffer alike, it cannot be said that 
criminology is yet by any means to be reckoned 
amongst the exact sciences. Human nature with 
its faults and foibles may be the same all the world 
oyer, but the different phases of criminality, the 
different moral standards, and the different national 
temperaments which characterize various races, all 
tend to_ modify our pre-conceived ideas as to the 
possibility of repressing crime, as a general evil 
affecting the world at large, by any remedy, or 
by any set of remedies, whether preventive, re- 
formatory, or punitive in intention, which can be 
held to be of universal application. It is well to 
understand that there is no royal road to the 
solution of complicated problems of this kind. 
We are in the habit, from time to time, of institut- 
ing more or less disparaging comparisons between 
our own methods and those of our neighbours in 
matters of social reform. Introspection of this 
kind is undoubtedly a national characteristic that 
is highly advantageous, tending, as it does, to 
check complacency and stimulate progress ; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that many 
features of the judicial procedure and the penal 
systems in force amongst Continental nations are 
utterly foreign to our ideals, and ill-adapted to 
our use. The well-known practice, for instance, of 
'interrogating ^ accused persons which, in our eyes, 
amounts to heckling of a particularly cruel and 
vindictive type, is so foreign to the basic principle 
of our criminal law, which holds every man 
innocent until his guilt is proved, that we could 
not, if we would, fit so incongruous a practice into 
our scheme of things. In the same way, the life- 
long periods of solitude and seclusion in vogue 
with some Continental nations, by the side of 
which our brief terms of mitigated separate con- 
finement seem unheroic and contemptible, are so 
repugnant to our national sentiments of justice 
and humanity that we decline even to look at 
them. 

It has been said that every country has the govern- 
ment it deserves. The dictum applies with equal 


cogency to its laws, to its administrative machinery, 
and to the penal and disciplinary measures which 
it deems necessary for the guidance and control of 
its citizens. We may assume, in fact, that every 
country knows best the main lines on which its 
subjects can be kept in order ; and it will be found 
that national habits and customs, national senti- 
ment, and national temperament are factors which 
have much more to do with the shaping of penal 
systems and codes of moral discipline for peoples 
than the degree of civilization to which these 
peoples have attained. We find, accordingly, that 
the civilized countries generally differ very widely 
from one another in the matter of criminal law ad- 
ministration, that the range of variation is almost 
as ^eat as that which distinguishes civilized from 
uncivilized methods, and that each country seem- 
ingly adopts the practice which to a large extent 
may be said to reflect the genius and character of 
its people, just as it selects the guillotine, the 
electrocution chair, or the rope for the infliction of 
the death penalty. It is probably for these reasons 
that International Prison Congi'esses do not waste 
their time and energies in the fruitless search for 
an ideal and universal penal system ; but seek 
! rather to improve existing systems, or to discover 
some general principles, or some details in working, 
that may be adapted to those which are already in 
force, and which are presumably suited, in their 
main outlines at all events, to the countries in 
which they have had their origin and development 
— all due weight being given, on the other hand, 
to the consideration that indigenous plants do not 
always thrive in foreign soil. 

It would appear, then, that very little is to he 
gained by comparing or contrasting one penal 
system with another when they are not really 
parallel, and much less by trying to glorify one at 
the expense of another. We may feel convinced 
that our own system, which has been evolved from 
our experience by steps so deliberate that they 
never can be said to approach rashness, is fairly 
adapted to our present-day requirements ; but it 
is very doubtful whether it would meet the wants 
of different states of society in other countries, or 
even in our own under the social conditions that 
prevailed half a century ago. The criminals of 
that period would undoubtedly have been attracted, 
rather than repelled, by the comparative amenities 
of life in a modem prison. Hosts of them would 
have taken a long- wished- for rest in so comfortable 
a retreat, seeking compensation, in a restoration 
of their health and energies, for any inconvenience 
or boredom they might have had to put up with 
while undergoing moral repairs. It must seem 
strange to those who are unfamiliar with our 
Britim moods of self-depreciation and pessimism 
that the very confident theorists who are never 
tired of reminding us that we are on an entirely 
wrong track, and that oiir system is a fiasco, should 
practically all be found in our own camp. Out- 
siders take by no means so disparaging a view. 
Recognizing, as they do, the enormous reduction 
that has taken place in recent years in our number 
of criminals, they look somewhat askance at the 
rhetorical explanation, which is frequently resorted 
to in similar cases, that improvement has come ' in 
spite of the system ’ ; they regard the system, as a 
matter of fact, with a much more favouring eye. 
Further, it is a matter of some significance that, 
after due allowance has been made for the effects 
of family tradition, our progressive and up-to-date 
younger brothers in Australia, who are neither 
visionaries nor dreamers of dreams, follow very 
closely our procedure and practice. The fashion- 
able outcry against modern penal treatment is 
really traceable to the fluent pens and forensic 
accomplishments of ex-criminals, who by their 
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esc parte allegations seem to have captured the 
greater part of the press and a considerable portion 
of the general public. 

In Cri 77 i 6 a7id Criminals (1910) the present writer 
made an effort to stem the tide of delusion and 
misrepresentation on the subject, but it still ad- 
vances. The basis of this pessimistic outcry is a 
complete fallacy. Prison treatment, we are told, 
is a failure because * it neither deters nor reforms 
the habitual criminal.’ But all the authorities are 
agreed that the distinguishing characteristic of 
the habitual criminal is that he actually prefers 
his vocation to the humdrum alternative of a 
steady and active Avorking life. The writer’s own 
intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the 
living type enables him emphatically to confirm^ this 
discouraging conclusion. Whether the habitual 
criminal’s vicious propensities are innate or ac- 
quired, it is certain that his habits, when he 
reaches maturity as we find him in prison, are 
practically ineradicable. The spirit of the road 
seems to be in him, and his predatory instincts 
have already developed into fixed habits, so that 
he is, to ail intents and purposes, a hopeless 
incorrigible. Here lies the aifficulty. No system 
yet invented can fairly be expected to alter a 
person of this type. To correct the incorrigible 
appears to be a feat analogous, both in sound and 
sense, to squaring the circle. We are not, how- 
ever, without some means for dealing with him. 
If methods of cure are not feasible, prevention and 
restraint are still open to us. The Borstal system 
of treatment for the incipient habitual, and pre- 
ventive detention for the veteran, typify these two 
modern prison expedients respectively. For the 
present, however, the writer is more concerned 
to point out the fallacious reasoning on which the 
theory of failure is based. No notice whatever 
is taken of the important fact that the number of 
habitual criminals at present in business has been 
brought within such manageable proportions that 
it may quite reasonably be said that we have them 
in a ring fence. The same set pass in and out of 
prison with apparently unvarying regularity, and, 
for the most part, for the same kinds of offences. 
Specialization in crime, indeed, has become so 
marked in our time that the police authorities of 
Scotland Yard claim that they can, in most 
instances, tell, from the manner in which a clever 
burglary or robbery has been planned, the name 
of the expert who committed it. One might fairly 
expect that the reduction of a standing convict 
population of 10,000 persons in 1880 to 3000 persons 
m 1910 would be considered a respectable achieve- 
ment under any system, and would give rise to 
some doubt, if not disbelief, in the minds of think- 
people, as to the truth of the failure theory. 
The current of general opinion, however, if we are 
to judge from the press, sets in quite the opposite 
direction ; and we are led to believe that we 
are going from bad to worse because habituals 
and incorrigibles, although they decrease steadily 
enough in numbers, decline to amend their ways, 
or to vanish en masse into the obscurity of some 
honest calling. It is well we should cherish no 
illusions on this subject. Our repressive measures 
stand in constant need of tightening up for this 
intractable class of criminal, and our reformatory 
methods in like manner need constant widening in 
scope, if we are to arrive at better results ; but no 
conceivable combination of them will ever succeed 
m totally eliminating those obnoxious persons from 
the commimity. In regard to the system itself, it 
^ not claimed that the mere absence of failure 
denotes the presence of perfection. It is quite 
conceivable, and perhaps even probable, that more 
accomplished in other countries by 
a different set of principles and machinery ; but it 


is claimed that our own system has produced fair 
practical results, and that it is better suited to our 
national requirements than any exotic system with 
which we are acquainted. 

4. Theories of punishment. — But, if public 
opinion is unsound in regard to the treatment of 
the criminal, public sentiment is maudlin and 
unhealthy on the theory of punishment.^ A general 
tendency to minimize almost to vanishing point 
individual and personal responsibility, and to set 
up in its stead the fantastic substitute of a col- 
lective and huge unlimited liability company, 
comprising the whole body politic, is a pernicious 
feature of our time. Surely a more demoralizing 
doctrine, destitute alike of the sanction of religion, 
morality, law, and common sense, has never been 
promulgated for the edification and guidance of a 
free and self-respecting people. Those who aspire 
to regenerate society by this egregious piece of 
social philosophy are hugging a very vain delusion. 
It abolishes at a stroke the exercise of free wiU, 
without which society could not hold together, and 
it is ^uite outside the realm of logic. If any sane 
individual in the community be permitted, even in 
the name of philosophy, to divest himself of his 
social and moral responsibility by the simple pro- 
cess of becoming a criminal, it is obviously open to 
any, or all, of the other individuals of whom society 
is composed to claim a similar privilege. A premium 
is thereby placed on evil-doing, and every man is 
tempted to become a law unto himself. The practi- 
cal result of such a relaxation of our moral code 
would undoubtedly be that the maintenance of 
social order would be rendered difficult, if not impos- 
sible ; we should find ourselves retracing our steps 
in the direction of barbarism ; and, incidentally, we 
should find the world a distinctly unpleasant place 
to live in. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the theory 
of personal responsibility is to be applied ruthlessly 
to those who are, from mental deficiency, actually 
incapable of fully appreciating the significance 
of their oftences, and who are, to this extent, not 
answerable for unsocial conduct. It should be the 
aim of any humane system to apply disciplinary 
methods very sparingly, if at all, to this unhappy 
class, who at present amount to 3 or 4 per cent of 
our prison population. Hitherto these hapless 
offenders — * weak-minded, but not insane,’ in the 
language of the Courts — have been a source of 
much anxiety to the magistrates who have had to 
deal with them, as well as to prison authorities 
who are constantly receiving them on short and 
useless sentences. In prison they have been treated 
under a very modified form of discipline, and efforts 
have been made to improve their conduct and con- 
dition. Medical protection has shielded them from 
actual physical detriment, but the atmosphere of a 
penal institution is by no means conducive to their 
moral improvement, nor is it one in which they 
should be compelled to live even for short periods. 
The Boyal Commission on the Care and Control oi 
the Feeble-Minded has fully recognized this weak 
spot, and legislation is now urgently needed tc 
carry out their recommendations. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
principle of vicarious responsibility, if applied in 
practice, would not tend to the repression of crime. 
Nevertheless, it is vehemently insisted on at street 
comers, in the pulpit, and in the press, while the 
dramatic possibilities of impulsive criminality and 
temporary irresponsibility are exploited in sensa- 
tional drama. Many good and benevolently- 
minded people seem to get periodically conscience- 
stricken on behalf of the criminal as a victim of 
circumstances. Not only are they willing to bear 
the^ burden of their own small vices, but also, in 
their emotional fervour, to take up his larger ones. 
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and condone his crimes, however heinous. They 
almost apologize to him for his existence as being a 
victim of heredity, and palliate his misdeeds on the 
grounds of his bringing up, so that every vulgar 
felon comes to think he is in reality a very ill-used 
person. Criminals are consequently quite ready 
to adopt the extenuations and excuses which are 
urged in their behalf, not only by their legal advo- 
cates, but also by theorists in criminology. In the 
writer’s recollection, twenty or thirty years ago, 
‘ poverty ’ and ‘ drink ’ were the two main causes 
given by prisoners for their downfall ; but now 
these pleas have gone out of fashion, in favour of 
unemployment, parental neglect, slum-life, and 
financial embarrassment. That such social evils 
exist to a deplorable extent at present — although 
twenty years ago they were much worse and much 
more common — no candid inquirer can deny ; but 
that they have had any material influence on the 
manufacture of the professional criminal who 
selects his own calling, or, as he himself might 
put it, ‘chooses his own pitch,’ is a very doubtful 
proposition. A prolonged study of the actual 
living specimen has led the writer to the con- 
clusion that the professional criminal is possessed 
of qualities which would enable him to emerge 
with ease and credit from any, or all, of these 
alleged social disadvantages, if only he had the 
will to make the attempt. The inexperienced, 
occasional offender is much more handicapped by 
those conditions, and he is not generally gifted 
with the staying or enterprising characteristics of 
the old hand. It is much more probable that the 
genesis and development of the latter type are 
traceable to a gambling spirit which characterizes 
his class. In his spells oi freedom the race-course 
is the special scene of his recreation. Familiarity 
with risks breeds contempt, and he gambles with 
liberty much more light-heartedly than others do 
with stocks and shares. But the cure of social 
evils which are so wide-spread is of necessity a 
very slow process. Their total extinction, if such 
a thing were possible, would unquestionably tend 
to the prevention of much crime and human 
suffering ; but there would still be left a sub- 
stantial residue of crime unconnected with these 
social evils, and society would be compelled to 
protect itself from this by the infliction of some 
kind of punishment. Even in the ideal Socialist 
community of the future, when it gets into work- 
ing order, this problem is not unlikely to crop up, 
and compel attention ; but meantime what are we 
to do with the persistent offender ? 

Another strange theory which is promulgated by 
the apologists of the criminal, and which bears on 
the ethics of punishment, has a somewhat captivat- 
ing effect on short-sighted reformers. There is, 
we are told, something immoral, or unfair, or at 
least pusillanimous, in inflicting punishment on a 
guilty person in order to deter others from crime. 
Except on the grounds that the guilty person is 
punished with excessive severity, or beyond his 
deserts, this specious theory cannot be sustained. 
If we beg this part of the question, as is generally 
done for the purposes of the argument, the immoral 
and unjustifiable nature of the proceeding is clear 
enough. Otherwise the practice is both rational 
and equitable. The actual criminal suffers no 
wrong, the strictly non-criminal person is totally 
unaftected, while the person with dormant criminal 
proclivities, who is tottering on the verge of 
criminality, is provided with a strong and valuable 
incentive to virtue. ‘ Encouraging the others ’ 
cannot be considered an immoral expedient in 
dealing with crime. The deterrent principle, which 
has always been recognized by law, is in reality a 
double-edged weapon of the highest value. Its 
effect on the actual offender may be, and often is. 


absolutely negative ; but on others its force is 
incalculable, and invariably many times greater 
and more far-reaching than on the individual. 
This fact is too often ignored by those who criti- 
cize and under-rate the deterrent efiects of penal 
measures and systems which do not absolutely 
disclose superficially the indirect effects which they 
really produce. Statistics show clearly enough 
that our penal system deters occasional and first 
offenders, though it has very little deterrent effect 
on liabituals. Present-day conditions of imprison- 
ment are not real punishment to this latter class at 
all, but merely a form of restraint which removes 
them from temptation for the time being. The 
most recent device, therefore, which has been 
adopted for dealing with them in the Prevention 
of Crime Act of 1908 — that is to say, preventive 
detention for long periods — is really a measure of 
inhibition and restraint, adopted primarily in the 
interests of society, although the extension of time 
that will be at the disposal of the authorities for 
effecting moral improvement in the prisoners them- 
selves is also expected to yield more encouraging 
results. In regard to the principle of determent, 
the only profitable use to which the habitual can 
be put, until he renders himself more amenable to 
reformatory influence, would appear to be to make 
him a warning to other people for whom prison has 
more terrors. This, after ail, is a trifling repara- 
tion for him to make to a community on which he 
persistently preys for a living, whether he be in or 
out of prison. 

But these various doctrines which tend to the 
extenuation, or, it might be said not unfairly, to 
the encouragement, of crime are quite overshadowed 
by the mudi wider and more comprehensive one 
that we have no right to punish, and no moral 
justification for punishing, our fellow-creatures at 
all. Count Tolstoi was the leading exponent in 
recent years of this impossible creed/, and he 
gained many disciples, who have been attracted, 
apparently, by the magnetism of his genius. In 
his novel JResuirrection he makes his hero Nehludof, 
who is really a replica of himself and his own 
theories, ask the question, ‘ By what right do some 
people punish others ? Why, and by what right, 
do some people lock up, torment, exile, flog, and 
kill others, while they are themselves just like 
those whom they torment, flog, and kill ? ’ It is 
obvious to plain people that the latter part of this 
question embodies the underlying fallacy of the 
whole theory. The greater part of society is law- 
abiding, or at all events non-criminal in conduct. 
If an individual member is permitted to torment, 
flog, or kill another individual member with im- 
punity, why should society collectively be denied 
the same right? Every State or community has 
an inherent moral right to make laws and regula- 
tions for the maintenance of social order. If social 
laws are merely optional in character, and no 
penalties are attached to their violation, they cease 
to have any force outside Utopia, so that every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. The mind of 
this gifted philosopher in his latter years seems to 
reflect the state of chaos and anarchy to which his 
teaching led him, so that at the last he was utterly 
weary of the world and its problems. Theories 
denying the right of society to punish, which hare 
no foundation whatever m the Moral Law (on 
which the regulations of all civilized States ulti- 
mately rest), have no more than an academic 
interest for practical rulers. However suitable 
they may be for the land of dreams in which 
Tolstoi’s spirit seemed to dwell, they are quite 
unfit for a practical world, in which a mere touch 
of the actual suffices to shatter them to pieces. 

It may be regarded, then, as axiomatic that 
punishment in some form is essential for the cor- 
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rection of persons who inflict wrong on society ; 
that the right to punish is in no sense immoral ; 
and that every system of correction should have in 
it a penal element. It is true that these principles 
are strenuously denied by theorists who hold that 
prison treatment should he purely reformatcrry ; 
hut no one pretends to have devised a working 
scheme for carrying out this beneficent intention 
with fuU-^own criminals. All prison treatment 
must be, in the nature of things, to some extent 
penal, since it deprives persons of their liberty. 
Even Elmira imposes this restraint. To a large 
number of criminals, moreover, deprivation of 
drink is penal, while others find regular work a 
kind of punishment. It cannot be contemplated 
that the ideal prison is to abolish these restrictions 
on liberty under any coming regime. It is already 
on record that a prison without work existed some 
years ago under a local authority, and the results 
were found to be neither reformatory nor deter- 
rent. It came to be known as a ‘ Reading- Reading- 
Reading Gaol/ and one prisoner explained his 
return to it by saying he had come back to finish 
his book. Many sanguine persons are too ready 
to assume in this connexion that a kind of ‘ Free- 
Library ’ treatment, combined with musical enter- 
tainments, will alter the nature and habits of even 
hardened criminals ; hut those who live outside 
doctrinaire circles know that much deeper moral 
and spiritual influences are needed for those who 
persistently covet and desire other men’s goods. 
At the present time it is the fashion to decry, or 
to ignore much of the silent work of prison 
chaplains. This work is very often carried on 
under the most disheartening of conditions, espe- 
cially amongst the habituals. The wrriter knows, 
however, that prisoners themselves, who show any 
wish to do better, get an enormous amount of 
encouragement, guidance, and help from the chap- 
lain ; and that they appreciate the unadvertised 
work of his department much more highly than do 
the general public, or those who write on prison 
reform. 

5* Penalties a necessity. — ^Although reformatory 
treatment is an essential element of every good 
prison system, it is nevertheless lacking in two im- 
portant respects. It is inapplicable in practice to 
the prisoners wdth very short sentences, who con- 
stitute the bu^ of the whole prison population ; 
and it ^ embodies none of that deterrent principle 
which is necessary not only for the repression, but 
also for the 'prevention of crime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that pains and penalties of some kind 
must be resorted to in order to check or restrain 
habits of crime ; and it is very important that 
these penalties should bear some proper and ade- 
quate relation to the nature of the offence, the 
offender, and the general sense of 
public justice as between injurer and injured. ISTo 
mnger is it necessary to brand, or mutilate, or in- 
met permanent injury on those whom it is our 
mterest to cure. Society has, however, the right 
to seek redress (not revenge) at the hands of wrong- 
doers, and It is compelled to take this course if it 
would prevent the substitution of private venge- 
ance for public justice. Now, the only medium 
thremgh which this redress can be exacted at present 
^ the purse or the person of the offender, so that 
m the last resort we are driven either to the in- 
mction of capital punishment or to some form of 
imprisoninent. The offender, in fact, is confronted 
with the footpad’s usual alternative, ‘ Your money 
or your life,’ or at least a part of it. If any one 
could invent a less objectionable form of punish- 
ment which would restrain the criminal, and at 
the same time reform him, and deter him and 
others :^m the ^ committing of crime, he would 
merit pubhc gratitude, and lay our penal code less 


open to even a suspicion of inhumanity. But, as 
this is merely a visionary possibility, we can only 
look meantime for such a mitigation of the con- 
ditions imder which these two measures are ordered, 
or carried out, as will meet with the approval of a 
humane and just public. Much has already been 
done in this direction. Capital punishment is now 
practically reserved for the worst cases of wilful 
murder, though it is still on the code for a few 
other offences, such as treason, setting fire to public 
arsenals, etc. 

6. Capital punishment. — Without entering into 
the merits or demerits of capital punishment, we 
shall note some facts in connexion with the subject 
which tend to justify us the in use of it. A return 
laid before the House of Commons in 1907 shows 
that most of the chief European States, and moat 
of the States in America, retain the death penalty 
in their codes, though many of them use it spar- 
ingly. Baron Garofalo, the President of the Appeal 
Court at Naples, in his book on Criminology (see 
Lit. at end of art.) tells us that in Italy, where, 

I since 1876, there have been no executions except 
under military law, homicides average 3814 a 
year, compared with about 300 in England. He 
notes similar results in Belgium and Prussia, where 
few executions take place. In Switzerland, when 
the death penalty was abolished, murders increased 
76 per cent in five years, so that several Cantons 
re-mtroduced the penalty. In France, in 1824, 
juries were allowed by law to add ‘ extenuating 
circumstances * to their verdicts, with the result 
that the annual average of executions fell to 1-8 in 
1901—1906. Homicide was meantime increasing, 
but in 1906 Government brought in a Bill for 
abolition. Soon after a brutal murder occurred — 

* 1’ affaire Soleilland ’ — and public feeling "was so 
stirred that the Bill was dropped ; so that, instead 
of the death penalty being abolished, it became 
much more common. In America, Mr. Hugh C. 
Weir tells us (in The World To-Day, in regard 
to a recent census of American crime) that ‘ in 
only 1*3 per cent of our homicides do we secure 
a conviction.’ Further, he states that Chicago 
averages 118 murders a year. London, which has 
four times the population of Chicago, has only 20. 
It is notorious that the death penalty is seldom 
carried out in the United States by law, though 
lynching is often practised mercilessly- Since 
1868, abolition has been discussed eight times in the 
House of Commons, and negatived on each occasion 
by large majorities. Several committees and com- 
missions have decided in the same sense. The 
opinion of the Scottish Judges at one of the In- 
quiries was : 


^ interests of humanity that the weU- 

conducted and useful members of the community should be 
more exiwsed to deprivation of life by murder in order that the 
lives of the murderers may be saved.* 

of Law put the same idea pithily, when he 
were sanctioned it should be announced 
France will guarantee the lives of 

none but murderers. 


An incidental justification of the death penalty 
would seem to be that, under it, the newspaper 
^ sensational crime passes quicldy into 
obh’^on ; whereas, if he is left in prison, his career 
lurnishes endless opportunities for the dissemina- 
tion of unauthentic, unwholesome, and demoraliz- 
ing gossip in the press, which makes a direct 
appeal to the perverse imitative faculty of other 
crimmals. Lastly, it is the opinion of Lacassagne, 
and many other observers, that the English stat- 
^ Emope^^™^ probably the most satisfactory 

With a view to securing a fair trial, and to 
preventing mistakes in capital oases, both law and 
custom in England provide elaborate safeguards. 
An accused person, after having the charge against 
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him investigated successively by coroner, magis- 
trate, and Grand Jury, is tried by Judge and Jury, 
when he has the option of giving evidence in his 
own behalf. After conviction he can take his case 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal. If unsuccessful 
there, he can lay before the Home Secretary, either 
in petition or through his legal advisers, any 
additional evidence that may not have been forth- 
coming at his trial. Every scrap of evidence in his 
favour is most carefully examined, and, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of any mental deficiency, 
medical experts in criminal lunacy examine him, 
and report to the Secretary of State before a final 
decision is made to carry out the sentence of the 
law. 

7, Penal servitude. — Criminal offenders, other 
than those who pay the penalty of death, are 
sentenced in this country either to * penal servi- 
tude,’ which is mainly served in convict prisons, 
the sentences ranging from three years to life ; or 
to ‘imprisonment,’ which is carried out in local 
prisons only, the sentences ranging from three days 
to two years. Death sentences are carried out 
at local prisons. Convicts — that is to say, those 
sentenced to penal servitude — generally undergo 
the first part of their sentences in local prisons m 
separate confinement : the remainder is served in 
a convict prison, where they work in association, 
for the most part out of doors, though some work 
in shops. The length of the period of separation 
varies at present from three months to one, accord- 
ing to the antecedents of the convict. This part 
of the sentence is most criticized by reformers, as 
being inhumane and likely to lead to mental 
troubles, morbid introspection, irritation, and mis- 
conduct. As a matter of fact, results do not bear 
out this a priori reasoning, nor is the treatment as 
severe as is commonly supposed. The Stage is 
responsible for a good deal of misconception on the 
subject. Although ‘separate’ confinement is, for 
controversial purposes, called ‘solitary;,’ the two 
are quite difterent. Solitary, or, as it is called 
legally, ‘close confinement,’ is never resorted to 
except as a punishment for offences committed in 
prison, and it is ordered solely by the Governor 
or superior authority. Under separate confinement 
a man works in his cell for the greater part of the 
day, but he gets many reliefs. He is allowed at 
least one hour’s exercise daily, attendance at one 
chapel service on week days, and generally two on 
Sundays ; he is also unlocked for various sanitary 
services, and sometimes for school ; and he is fre- 
quently visited during the day by officials — gover- 
nor, chief warder, officers serving him with work, 
meals, etc. Further, he is under careful medical 
supervision with a view to preventing mental or 
physical injury. The period of separate confine- 
ment, nevertheless, is one of the vexed questions 
of prison treatment at present. Its effect is penal, 
in so far as the average convict dislikes it ; on the 
other hand, it does not seem to be without advant- 
ages in the direction of reformation of character 
for those who wish to profit by them. Introspec- 
tion is not necessarily all morbid, and a period of 
seclusion gives time for reflexion and for a kind 
of moral readjustment, while it affords many 
opportunities to the chaplain for influencing the 
mind of the prisoner, away from the distractions 
of association with fellow-prisoners who too often 
urge him in wrong directions. 

When this part of his sentence is over, a convict 
is drafted to a convict prison, where he works on 
the land — at reclaiming, tilling, gardening, quarry- 
ing, etc. ; or at building, with allied industries ; 
or in shops — at tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing, printing, book-binding, moulding, fitting, or 
other useful employments. He sleeps and takes 
his meals in a separate cell, which is well warmed, 


lighted, and ventilated. He is warmly clad, and 
has a very good and ample plain diet, without any 
canteen privileges. His working hours are much 
shorter than those of outside labourers, and the 
work, which is not laborious, is very carefully 
graduated to his physical capacity, while at the same 
time it is chosen, as far as possible, with a view to 
utilize any skill he may have, so as to fit him for 
honest employment on discharge. His education, 
both religious and secular, is carried on by the 
chaplains and schoolmasters, and he has an ex- 
cellent supply of instructive and interesting books 
to read. By way of stimulating self-help, he is 
made to pass through successive grades or classes, 
by earning niarks for industry and good conduct. 
Each step gained entitles him to additional prison 
privileges, as well as to a considerable money 
gratuity on discharge, and to a remission of sentence 
up to one fourth for men and one third for women. 
On release, he can avail himself of the help of a 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society to get work. 
He is, 01 course, kept under close supervision and 
strict discipline ; but no bullying is allowed. Con- 
versation is prohibited except as a special privilege 
at stated times for exemplary conduct ; but under 
the conditions of associated out-door labour a good 
deal of talking is carried on, which, though not 
recognized, is inevitable. Misconduct of any kind 
renders him liable to forfeiture of the privileges 
which he may have already gained. 

From this necessarily brief sketch it will be seen 
that the scheme is undoubtedly punitive in effect, 
but it is also reformatory in intention. Strict 
discipline conduces to self-control, steady and 
regular employment to the work-habit, the system 
of progressive privileges to industry, good conduct, 
and self-help ; while the moral and educational 
training tends to strengthen character ; and the 
whole scheme is designed to fit the prisoner for 
earning an honest living on his release. 

The latest device of our penal system for dealing 
with the habitual criminal is preventive detention. 
The Prevention of Crime Act (1908) gives power 
to declare a man who has been leading a persist- 
ently criminal life to be an ‘ habitual criminal.’ 
Such a person is to be sent in the first instance to 
enal servitude for not less than three years, and 
e may be kept for a further period of not less than 
five, or more than ten, years in a state of preventive 
detention by order of the Court. A special place 
of detention is to be provided, in which more in- 
dulgences and privileges can be granted than in a 
convict prison, so as to make the general conditions 
of life less onerous, and to foster habits of industry 
and self-control in the inmates, and fit them for 
conditional licence. This new plan for dealing 
with recidivism is, in fact, a modification of the 
indeterminate sentence. So much attention has 
been given in vain to the reclamation of the pro- 
fessional criminal that the step is taken mainly 
for the protection of society, though hopes are 
entertained that he, too, may benefit under the 
new conditions, with more time available for effect- 
ing cures. Preventive detention does not come 
actually into force till 1911, but responsible authori- 
ties expect good results from it, since they have 
advocated for years some means of imposing a more 
permanent kind of restraint on this intractable 
class of offender. In the United States the indeter- 
minate sentence and the release on parole are 
worked on such liberal lines that many thoughtful 
Americans say serious crime is trifled with, under 
the guise of reclamation ; while our Legislature 
hesitates to entrust the liberty of the subject, even 
though he be a confirmed criminal, to the discretion 
of prison authorities, who might keep him for life. 
Mr. Grubb tells us that the average term of actual 
detention at Elmira is about one and a half years. 
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It certainly seems strange to ns that a dangerous 
burglar, or a coiner, or even a murderer of 30 
years of age should be set free, cured in so short a 
time, when we require a year, or two years, to cure 
Borstal youths of 16 to 21 years of age under a 
system very similar to that of Elmira. If such 
things can be done in America, we must either have 
much to learn from them, or their reputed success 
must be doubtful, or the subject must be a very 
different one from the British specimen. Un- 
fortunately, the statistics on the question are not 
capable of verification, although undoubtedly good 
results are obtained in many cases. Meantime we 
adopt such parts of the American system as seem 
suited to our national requirements. 

8 , Imprisonment. — In regard to punishment by 
‘imprisonment,’ as distinguished from penal servi- 
tude, local prisoners now enjoy many more advant- 
ages in the matter of associated labour than they 
did when the ‘ separate ’ system was established by 
law in 1865. Associated work in shops or working 
parties, under strict supervision, is now carried out 
at all local prisons, but out-door employment, 
except in the grounds, or at officers’ quarters, is 
limited, as the situation of the prisons in or 
near large towns does not give much scope for 
actual labour on the land. The term of separate 
confinement for local prisoners, which had been 
fixed at three months by the Prison Act of 1865, 
was limited by the Act of 1877 to one month, and 
is now commonly reduced to a still shorter period. 
Very large numbers of local prisoners are unskilled 
workers, and are under such short sentences that 
cell employment of some kind is necessary, unless 
they are to be kept in idleness, which is utterly 
demoralizing. The last Report of the Prison 
Commissioners shows that 61 per cent of males 
and 62 per cent of females were sentenced to two 
weeks or less ; 93 per cent of males and 97 per cent 
of females to three months or less ; and only 5*62 
per cent of males and 1*91 per cent of females to 
six months and over. For prisoners with short 
sentences the effect of imprisonment is probably 
penal and deterrent rather than reformatory, since 
little in the way of training can be accomplished 
in short periods. The low diet of the short sentence 
has a like effect, the object being to make the 
lesson for a petty or occasional offender short and 
sharp, so that he may not come back. A spell of 
brief seclusion for this class is surely a salutary 
provision. Local prisoners are housed in comfort- 
able and sanitary cells of 700 to 900 cubic feet, kept 
at a proper temperature, and well lighted and 
ventilated- Daily exercise and chapel service 
relieve the monotony of the cells. Diet, which is 
not on so liberal a scale as that of convicts, is 
graduated according to length of sentence, and 
IS carefully adjusted to the physical requirements 
£ prisoners, while medical officers have a 

free hand in ordering extra food in special cases. 
Like the convict, the local prisoner works his way 
^ stages of a progressive svstem, earning 

pri^eges for industry and good conduct, and for- 
feiting any he may have already obtained if he 
IS ime or breaks the rules. He can also earn 
remission of a part of his sentence if it is more than 
a month ; but this, too, is liable to forfeiture, 
oecular instruction is given him under the direc- 
tion of ^ the chaplains ; and religious ministration 
IS provided for by them and by the clergy of the 
ainerent denominations to which the prisoners 
belong. All these regulations are subject, in their 
workmg, to medical safeguards and restrictions ; 
and they are carried out generally on liberal lines 
so as not to cause individual hardship. There is 
a gradual relaxation of conditions for the well- 
conducted as their sentences proceed. Those con- 
victs who reach the Long Sentence Division at the 


end of ten years are allowed to purchase out of 
their gratuity some approved articles of extra diet, 
but not alcohol or tobacco. 

9 . Borstal treatment. — The tendency of recent 
legislation has been towards a lenient treatment, 
especially of the young and of first offenders. The 
Probation of Offenders Act gives power to the 
Courts to release the latter, and order them to 
come up for judgment if called upon. The Chil- 
dren Act prohibits all children under 14, and prac- 
tically all young persons under 16, from being sent 
to prison at all ; and the Prevention of Crime Act 
establishes a new form of sentence and a new type 
of Institution for offenders between the ages of 16 
and 21 . The sentence is detention under penal 
discipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than 
one and not more than three years. This is in- 
tended for those whom, by reason of criminal 
habit or tendency, it is expedient to detain for 
long periods under such instruction and discipline 
as appear most conducive to reformation and the 
repression of crime. The treatment adopted in 
these Borstal Institutions closely resembles that 
of Elmira, already described. It is based on a 
well-devised scheme of moral, mental, and physical 
training, combined with specific instruction in some 
trade or skilled industry designed to fit the inmates 
for honest living. Rewards are given for industry 
and good conduct ; penalties are inflicted chiefly 
by forfeiture of privileges ; conditional licence is 
extended to those who are deserving ; and work is 
also found for them on discharge ; while an After- 
Care Association of benevolent workers supervises 
them, and gives not only encouragement, bub moral 
and material help, so as to enable them to lead 
useful lives. Over 600 youths are now undei 
training; and the land, buildings, and training- 
ship of Feltham Industrial School have been pur- 
chased from the London County Council for their 
accommodation. A scheme on similar lines has 
also been established for girls ; also a modified 
Borstal treatment for youths in prison whose sen- 
tences are too short to let them have a full course. 
Splendid results have already been obtained, and 
still better are expected when the Institutions be- 
come firmly established. 

10 . Habituals and vagrants. —From the outline 
given of our penal system, as bearing on the general 
subject of crime and its punishment, candid readers 
will see that it is not unjust or unmerciful, and that 
it does not sacrifice the interests of the criminal to 
those of the community. The general principles on 
which it is based would seem to be that it should 
be penal without being vindictive, reformatory 
without being demoralizing, and deterrent with- 
out being inhumane. Administrators who keep a 
watchful eye on statistics are quite alive to its 
weak points, in so far as it fails to reform or deter 
certain classes of prisoners. It is notorious that it 
does not reform individual professional criminals, 
who come back time after time to prison, though 
it reduces the numbers of this class very consider- 
ably by cutting off the recruits. It is idle to expect 
that they will ever be totally eliminated ; but it is 
highly probable that the new remedy of preventive 
detention will considerably limit their depreda- 
tions, and deter many from entering their ranks. 
The system, again, seems to be ineffective with 
vagrants, who have been increasing lately at the 
rate of 4000 a year. Prison life sits lightly on an 
idle class, and measures of indulgence in the nature 
of physical comfort, dictated by an exaggerated 
sentimentality, are not likely to check idle habits. 
Unfortunately, much of our social teaching at 
present tends to encourage this evil. ‘ To labour 
truly to get one’s own living ’ has become for many 
persons a very disagreeaWe obligation; and State 
Aid, which is a popular panacea for social evils, is 
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too often invoked where energy and self-reliance 
would be the more manly remedy ; while Society 
is too often called upon to saddle itself with the 
vices and follies of individuals. To a large extent 
these doctrines would seem to be responsiWe for an 
idle spirit in our lower ranks. According to the 
last official returns, no fewer than 33,766 persons 
found their way to prison in 1910 for offences 
against the Vagrancy Acts. When it is borne in 
mind that several more thousands of this idle class 
are in workhouses and at large, it will be obvious 
that the question of dealing with them is becoming 
very urgent. No economic remedy for mere un- 
employment will meet their case, since the work- 
habit in practically all of them has been lost. A 
Committee appointed in 1905 to investigate the 
subject made recommendations that such persons 
should be dealt with otherwise than under the 
Vagrancy Acts — that they should be treated, not 
as criminals, but as persons requiring detention on 
account of their mode of life. The object aimed 
at is to train and compel them to do some kind 
of work, so as to aid the solution of the problem 
which they themselves present. Legislation is now 
urgently wanted to carry these recommendations 
into effect. 

II. General results of our penal system. — Recent 
enactments in reference to inebriates, first offend- 
ers, habituals, and youthful delinquents, together 
with the recommendations of committees for fur- 
ther legislation for weak-minded prisoners and 
vagrants, suffice to show that our penal system 
has by no means reached perfection or finality. 
But how far has it served its purpose in the re- 
pression of crime? Some general considerations 
have to be taken into account in deciding this 
question. ^ We have no trustworthy data for esti- 
mating with any apjjroach to accuracy the sum 
total of crime committed in the country. Unde- 
tected and unproved crime still flourishes, and we 
can judge the proportion it bears to detected crime 
only by general indications. We know, however, 
that our methods of detection and identification of 
criminals have improved, so that it is at least prob- 
able that less crime goes undetected now than in 
former years. Further, we know that life and 
property are as secure with us as elsewhere, and 
that respect for human life is certainly greater in 
this country than in most civilized countries. But, 
although we can base no conclusions on figures 
representing the total criminality of our popula- 
tion, we have, in the daily average population of 
our prisons, a statistical basis for estimating com- 
parative progress or retrogression. The figures are 
simple ; they have been arranged on the same lines 
since the local prisons were handed over to the 
State in 1878 ; and they include all the proved crime 
of the country, both minor and grave. If, then, we 
cor^are the daily average population of the prisons 
of England and Wales in 1880 with that in 1910, 
we get the following results : 


[England and Wales.] 


Year. 

Daily Averages Population. 

Population 

of 

Country. 

Convicts. 

Local Prisoners. 

1880 . . 

10,299 

19,835 

26,708,666 

1910 . . 

3,189 

18,621 

36,766,616 


The outstanding feature of these statistics is the 
very conspicuous decrease in serious crime indi- 
cated by the fall in the convict population, in the 
proportion of ten to three, during the last thirty 
years. The general shortening of sentences, which 


followed on the passing of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act in 1879, accounts for a certain proportion 
of this decrease, but cannot altogether explain it 
away, since the missing convicts are not found in 
the local prison population, which has also declined 
considerably, despite the addition of many minor 
ofiences to the statute book since 1880. If we take 
the two sets of figures — those of convicts and local 
prisoners— -together, and place beside them the 
increase of ten millions in the general population, 
it will be seen that the criminality of the country 
must have declined very substantially to show 
these results ; and, although we look for still 
better things in the future, it must be admitted 
that our penal system has, on the whole, served 
us well. It would, however, be very erroneous to 
infer that the decrease of crime is due solely to our 
methods of punishment, although it is also very 
doubtful whether such marked decrease could take 
place under an inefficient penal system. Social 
progress, of course, accounts for much of it. The 
training and discipline of the schools are conducive 
to moral improvement, self-control, and law-abiding 
habits ; while the steady progress of temperance is 
probably one of the most important factors of all. 
Bank holidays have long ceased to be carnivals of 
drunkenness, and the statistics of crime show a 
steady decline in this offence. 

12 . Drink. — The latest returns show that in 1910 
the total number of prisoners, male and female, 
received in the prisons for drunkenness had been 
less than the total of 1909 by 5852 cases. These 
figures are satisfactory as showing progress, but 
there is still room for much improvement in a list 
which reaches the enormous total of 57,418. With- 
out any desire to minimize these figures, which 
represent an appalling amount of human misery 
and degradation, we would point out that much 
misconception prevails as to the actual connexion 
between drink and crime. Exaggerated statements 
that 80 or 90 per cent of crime is caused by drink 
depend to a large extent on the statistics of minor 
crime, which do not justify such sweeping conclu- 
sions. Many thousands of offences tried summarily 
have no connexion with drink. It should be re- 
membered that the relation of cause and effect 
existing between drink and the major kind of 
crime, which entails a long sentence, is by no 
means so direct or clear as it is in the case of minor 
crime, since drunkenness is in itself one of the 
minor crimes, and one which figures most promi- 
nently in the statistics, and is also the exciting 
cause of several such offences. The commission 
of serious crime, on the other hand, is very often 
inconsistent with drunken habits, which are by no 
means so constantly found amongst professional 
criminals as amongst minor offenders. None the 
less, drink is, without doubt, both a direct and an 
indirect cause of all kinds of crime, and the spread 
of temperance is the most hopeful means we can 
employ for limiting its perils. Although the drink 
evil is pre-eminently one which is best dealt with 
at its source, and before it attains large dimen- 
sions, supplementary measures, both curative and 
penal, are also necessary at the later stages. Here 
our system has been somewhat weak and ineffec- 
tive. Abuse of alcohol is certainly the most potent 
factor known to us in the production of crime, and 
yet the steps we have hitherto taken to suppress 
this predominant cause of criminality have been 
slow, unscientific, and uncertain. TJp till 1898, 
when the Inebriates Act was passed, our measures 
for dealing with drunkenness were for the most 
part penal, and the penalties were much the same 
as they had been for fifty years previously. Fines 
and short imprisonments were the stock remedies, 
although they had long been known to be practically 
useless. Occasional drunkards were regarded too 
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mucli in the light of social * sports/ instead of 
anti- social offenders and public nuisances. An 
attempt was made by the Inebriates Act to stem 
the evil by applying curative treatment to cases 
of inebriety, and placing them under control and 
medical care for prolonged periods. The intention 
of the Act was good, and it was based on scientific 
teaching, but, unfortunately, it did not work well 
in practice. No legal obligation had been placed 
on the local authorities, who were expected to co- 
operate^ in the scheme, to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for patients, and the Courts were 
reluctant to deprive of liberty, for the long periods 
necessary for cure, any persons except the most 
confirmed inebriates. These, as might have been 
expected, quickly relapsed into their former habits 
on discharge, and the Act was thereby discredited. 
For^ those who were less confirmed in drinking 
habits, and who might have gained benefit from 
the Act, it became a dead letter. The liberty of 
the subject in their case amounted to liberty to 
ruin themselves, and to inflict trouble, anxiety, and 
expense on their friends. Further, disputes arose 
between the local authorities and the Treasury as 
to the cost of maintaining the Homes, which led 
to fni'ther deadlock. A Committee of Inquiry has 
already recommended that, in order to meet these 
difficulties, the State should take over the control 
of the Homes. Whether or not this proposal he 
carried out, the Act requires stiffening in some 
way, if it is to fulfil its object. The occasional 
drunkard also needs more attention. If he is to 
be restrained from drifting into the habitual class 
before his will-power disappears under continued 
indulgence, cumulative penalties must be dealt out 
to him more freely, and the risk of becoming an 
inebriate under the Act must be constantly kept 
before his eyes. 


LiTE^TUiiB.— H. Havelock Ellis, Tht CHininca^, London, 
1901; W. D. Morrison, Juvenile Offenders^ London, 1896; 
A. Cleveland Hall, Crime in its relation to Social Progress. 
New York, 1902; C. Richmond Henderson, Introduction to 
tM Study of Dependent ^ Defective^ and Delinquent Classes and 
tj^r Social Treatment^, Boston, 1901 ; C. E. B, Russell, Young 
Gad Birds^ London, 1910; The Criminology Series (London 
1895 ff.), ed. W. D, Morrison [comprises translations of works 
on this subject by Lombroso, Ferri, Proal, etc.] ; G. L. Duprat 
La CriminahU dans Vadolescence, Paris, 1909 ; G. Tarde, La 
Phxiosophie pinale^, Paris, 1903; X. Francotte, UAnthrono- 
logic cnmiT^lle, Paris, 1891; A. Baer, Der Verbrecher in 
anthropologischer Beziehung, Leipzig, 1893 ; H. Kurella 
Naturgeschichte des Verbrechers^ Stuttgart, 1893- C Lom- 
broso, UUomo delir^nte, Turin, 1876 (several editions* since): 
5* La Cnminologie, Paris, 1888 ; E. Ferri. La 

Sociologia cnminale*f Turin, 1900. 

R. F. Quinton. 

— Xiike the tauroboliwm (wh. 
see) the criobolium was a sacrifice performed in 
connexmn Avith the worship of the Great Mother 
of the Gods and Attis, ivith the difference that the 
yictm was a ram instead of a bull, and was slain 
m honour of Attis. When the cHobolium was 
given in conjunction with the tauroboUumy the 
altar was, ^th rare exceptions, inscribed to both 
deities ; whereas, when the taurobolvuTn alone was 
given, the inscription was usually to the Mother 
only, though symbolic decorations on the altar 
St?s often indicated the participation of 

Unlike the taurobolium, which, if not an original 
feature of the worship of the Great Mother in 
Asia w^ borrowed by her priesthood at Rome 
from the Cappadocian religions which were brought 

criobolSim 
^ special sacrifice instituted 
^er the rise, and on the analogy, of the tauro- 
® giving fuller recognition 
to the duality of the Great Mother and Attis, which 
had recently become more prominent through the 
nse of Attis to greater importance. There is no- 
fchmg to mdicate its existence either in Asia or in 


Italy before its first celebration in honour of the 
Mother and Attis. 

In the absence of direct evidence, we may sup- 
pose the criobolium to have been similar to the 
tauroboliuTYi both in details of ceremony and in 
spiritual effect. Its celebration was wide-spread, 
and its importance such that it could he an alterna- 
tive to the tauroholium {OIL vi. 505, 506), though 
the latter was held in greater esteem. It was 
inevitable that the ancients should draw a com- 
parison between the pagan doctrine of purification 
and regeneration through the tauroholium and 
criobolium and the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion through the blood of the Lamb (Firmicus 
Maternus, dc Error. 27-28). 

Literature. — See references under Taurobolium. 

Grant Showerman. 

CRITICISM (Old Test.). — Criticism is the art 
of estimating the qualities of literary or artistic 
work. M. Arnold defined it as *a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world ’ {^Ess. Crit. i. 38). 
It is not to be mistaken for censure or dispraise — 
the expression of hostile or unfavourable opinions. 
Realizing that the word verges on this adverse 
significance, Pater and others have preferred to 
speak of literary ‘ appreciations ’ ; and certainly 
the true Bible critic desires chiefly to share his 
admiration with his reader. But ‘ criticism ’ and 
the allied terms should be used without prejudice, 
to signify the effort of the mind to see things as 
they are, to appraise literature at its true worth, 
to judge the records of men’s thoughts and deeds 
impartially, without obtrusion of personal likes or 
dislikes. In distinction from Mower’ (a term 
seldom used), or textual, criticism, which aims at 
ascertaining the genuine text and meaning of an 
author, ‘ higher ’ (a term apparently first used by 
Eichhom), or historical, criticism seelcs to answer a 
aeries of questions affecting the composition, edit- 
ing, and collection of the Sacred Books. The 
higher critic’s task is to show how the ideas of any 
particular writing are related to the environment 
m which they grew, to the spirit of the age, to the 
life of the people, to the march of events, and to the 
kindred literary productions of other times or, it 
may be, of other lands. It is a scientific method 
of ‘searching the Scriptures.’ It substitutes the 
inductive for the a priori mode of inquiry, observa- 
tion and experiment for tradition and clogma. It 
is a new application of the Socratic principle that 
an unexamined life-— of man or book — is not worth 
living. 

I The critical movement, which has shed a flood of 
I light on the OT, and given the Church a new and 
I more human conception of the mode of revelation, 
did not begin till the middle of the 18th century. 
The traditional view of the composition of the 
Sacred Scriptures was a bequest from the Jewish 
to the Christian Church, which no one ever thought 
of closely examining. There were, indeed, a few 
sporadic attempts at literary criticism, which ran 
counter to the received opinion. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia relegated some of the ‘ Psalms of David ’ 
-~su^ as the 51st, 65th, and 127th — to the period of 
X Ezra, the acutest Jewish scholar 

of the Middle Ages (1070-1138), detected a number 
of anachronisms in the Pentateuch, but advised 
the reader who understood these things to be dis- 
creet and hold his tongue. Luther was a fearless 
critic of both the OT and the NT. He asked what 
^ would matter if Moses was not the author of the 
Bentateuch; he saw that the Book of Kings was 
more credible than that of Chronicles ; he surmised 
that some of the Prophetic books received their 
final form from redactors ; and he would have pre- 
^ First Book of Maccabees instead of 
-astfier had been included in the Canon. Spinoza’s 
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philosophical acumen anticipated not a few of the 
modem critical results. * Ex his omnibus,’ he says, 
‘luce meridiana clarius apparet, Pentateuchum 
non a Mose, sed ah alio et qui a Mose multis post 
saeculis vixit, scriptum fuisse’ {Tract, theol.-polit. 
vii.). Richard Simon, the French Oratorian, ob- 
served some double accounts of events in the 
Pentateuch, and suggested a diversity of author- 
ship. But the critical opinions of these and other 
individual writers were mere obiter dicta^ which 
made little impression upon the mind of the Church, 
and never disturbed her dogmatic slumber. They 
inaugurated no critical movement. 

It was reserved for one who was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian, but a man of science, the French- 
man and court-physician Jean Astruc, to discover 
the critical secret, and to forge the novum organum 
which was ‘ to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.’ His study of the Pentateuch was 
the parergon of a busy life chiefly devoted to the 
writing of books in his own special department, 
and his supreme merit was that he brought to the 
search of the Scriptures a mind thoroughly trained 
in the methods of science. In this pioneer work he 
left a perfect example for the imitation of all his 
followers. As a devout Catholic believer — he 
takes his readers into his confidence in a beautiful 
reface — he refrained for a while from publishing 
is book, fearing that he might, much against his 
will, put a weapon into the hands of the free- 
thinkers — les esprits forts — of his time. He could 
not doubt, however, that his discovery would 
serve to remove some serious difficulties from the 
pages of Scripture, and in his seventieth year he 
was constrained to give his book to the world 
(1753). The very title of the work at once gave 
expression to the characteristic modesty of a true 
seeker after truth. He merely gtfered (Conjectures 
sur les mimoires originaux dont u paroit que Moyse 
s^est servi pour composer le Hvre de la Genise, He 
did not know whether they would be accepted or 
rejected, but in either case nothing could ever alter 
his ‘love of Truth and of Religion.’ It is worth 
while to state his argument in his own words — here 
slightly abridged. 

‘ In the Hebrew text of Genesis, God is designated by two 
different names. The first is Elohim, for, while this name has 
other meanings in Hebrew, it is especially applied to the 
Supreme Being. The other is Jehovah, rnrr^, the great name of 
God, expressing his essence. Now one might suppose that the 
two names were used indiscriminately as synonj’-mous terms, 
merely to lend variety to the style. This, however, would be 
an error. The names are never intermixed ; there are whole 
chapters, or large parts of chapters, in which God is always 
culled Elohim, and others, at least as numerous, in which he is 
always named Jehovah. If Moses were the author of Genesis, 
we should have to ascribe this strange and harsh variation to 
himself. But can we conceive such negligence in the composi- 
tion of so short a book as Genesis ? Shall we impute to Moses a 
fault such as no other writer has committed? Is it not more 
natural to explain this variation by supposing that Genesis was 
composed of two or three memoirs, the authors of which gave 
different names to God, one using that of Elohim, another that 
of Jehovah or Jehovah Elohim?* 

That Astruc was conscious of leading the students 
of Scripture into untrodden paths is proved by the 
motto from Lucretius (i. 926 f.), which he put on his 
title-page : 

‘ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Tnta solo.' 

In the 500 pages of his book he carried his critical 
analysis through the whole of Genesis and the 
beginning of Exodus, as far as the point where the 
distinction of Divine names appears to cease (Ex 6). 
He discovered some pass^es which he could not 
attribute either to the Elohist or the Jahwist. 
He displayed his results by arranging the whole 
text in four parallel columns. His attempt had 
the inevitable defects of all pioneer work, and he 
was far from dogmatizing as to the details of his 
criticism. But, with a true scientist’s confidence 
at once in the precision of his methods and in the 


general accuracy of his conclusions, he wrote at the 
end of his prefatory exposition : 

* So we must either renounce all pretence of ever proving any- 
thing in any critical question, or else agree that the proof which 
the combination of these facts affords amounts to a complete 
demonstration of the theory of the composition of Genesis which 
I have propounded.’ 

Astruc’s Conjectures received hut a cold welcome 
in his own Catholic communion. No single com- 
patriot of his inherited the critical mantle, and it 
I was destined to be the work of a long succession of 
I patient German scientific theologians to continue 
and complete the process of literary analysis which 
the brilliant Frenchman had begun. The great 
Hebraist Eichhorn came to know Astruc’s theory 
at second-hand, and deliberately refrained from 
reading the book till he had independently, and 
still more thoroughly, gone over the same ground, 
with the same general results. He had no diffi- 
culty in finding a good many criteria besides the 
Divine names to differentiate the original docu- 
ments, and, instead of pausing at the beginning of 
Exodus, he carried his investigations to the end of 
the Pentateuch, expressing the opinion — long since 
antiquated — that the last four books were compiled 
from separate writings of Moses and some of his 
contemporaries. Eichhorn’s results were published 
in an Einleit, in das AT (1783), and, as he had 
some of his friend Herder’s gift of style and love of 
the Bible as literature, his book made almost as 

P rofound an impression on his age as Wellhansen’s 
^rolegoTYiena has made on ours. 

The only contribution which Britain offered to 
the solution of the critical problem in its earliest 
phase was the work of Alexander Geddes, a Scottish 
priest, educated in Paris, where he had had the 
privilege of studying Hebrew at the Sor bonne. 
His Holy Bible faithfully translated from corrected 
Texts of the Originals^ with VaHous Headings, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Critical Remarks (1792), fol- 
lowed by a separate work entitled Critical Remarks 
on the Hebrew Scriptures (1800), gives vigorous ex- 
pression to his views. He was a remarkable man 
and no mean scholar, who certainly deserves to 
be remembered among the pioneers of criticism ; 
but by excess of zeal — the perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum — he led criticism astray, and tended on 
the whole to discredit the movement. Scorning 
the timid theory of Astruc and Eichhorn, — that 
Moses used only two fundamental documents in the 
composition of Genesis, — he launched the hypothesis 
that the whole Pentateuch was nothing but a col- 
lection of loose scraps, of various age and worth, 

g robably compiled in the time of Solomon. He 
ad no difficulty in pointing out an immense num- 
ber of these originally independent fragments, in 
the conjunction of which he saw no orderly plan or 
leading motive. He thus became the author of the 
‘ Fragment Hypothesis,’ which was introduced 
into Germany by Vater, who translated or para- 
phrased a large part of Geddes’s Critical Remarks, 
Vater thought the Book of Genesis was composed 
of thirty-nine fragments. The theory made much 
noise for a time, but received its death-bloAv at the 
hands of the greatest OT scholar of last century, 
Heinrich Ewald of Gottingen, in his Die Composi- 
tion der Genesis hritisch untersucht, which he wrote 
when he was a youth of nineteen (1823). Geddes’s 
opinions cost him his priestly office. Aberdeen 
consoled him with a doctorate of laws. 

Meanwhile a real and important advance, from 
which there have been nulla vestigia retrorsum, 
was made by Ilgen, Eichhorn’s successor at Jena. 
This fine scholar — who afterwards acquired a 
scholastic fame similar to that of Arnold of Rugby 
— detected the presence of two writers in Genesis, 
each with an unmistakable style of his own, who 
habitually use the Divine name Elohim, This 
discovery did not receive much attention at the 
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time of its publication (1798), and it was not till 
it was independently made again by Hupfeld, 
more than half a century afterwards, that its 
significance was recognized by the foremost scholars 
of Germany. It is now accepted as one of the 
assured results of criticism. As the second Elohist 
is devoted to the ideas and institutions of the 
Levitical system, he is usually known the 
* Priestly Writer,* while the name 'Elohist* is 
reserved for the earlier author, who, like the 
Jahwist, is more akin to the prophets. 

Still another step in advance was taken at Jena, 
this time by one of Ilgen’s most brilliant pupils. 
As a candidate for the doctor’s degree (in 1805), 
de Wette presented a Dissertatio Critica on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which proved to be epoch- 
making. He argued, from the individual qualities 
of style and the definite circle of ideas which he 
observed in this book, that it stands by itself, 
distinct in origin and purpose from the rest of the 
Pentateuch ; and he identified it with the law-book 
which was at once the manifesto and the pro- 
gramme of the reforming party in the reign of 
Josiah (621 B.C.). This brilliant theory brought 
the critical movement for the first time into direct 
contact with Israel’s national history. It shed an 
intense light upon the record of a great spiritual 
crisis. Criticism thus ceased to be merely literary, 
and became the handmaid of the history of religion. 
De Wette’s hypothesis has now been tested by the 
scholarship of a century, and Deuteronomy is 
universally regarded as the key to the interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual evolution of Israel, 

Attention was next directed to the Book of 
Joshua, which the Jewish canon sharply separates 
from the Pentateuch and places at the head of the 
‘ Former Prophets.* Already, in 1792, Geddes had 
joined it to the Pentateuch, regarding it as ' com- 
piled by the same author.* tjareful and minute 
investigation convinced de Wette and Bleck that 
this procedure was correct. The real affinities of 
Joshua are with the writings which precede, not 
with those which follow, it. Of the ‘ Five Books of 
Moses* it forms the necessary continuation and 
completion, taking up the various threads of the 
narrative and recording how the promises were 
fulfilled and the laws enforced. Subsequent criti- 
cism has confirmed this view, by proving that each 
of the Pentateuchal documents, with its favourite 
phrases and formulae, reappears in the Book of 
Joshua. Hence it is now the established practice 
to speak and write of the Hexateuch, or ' Six Books * 
(reuxoy, ‘a weapon,* being post- Alexandrian Greek 
for a book), instead of the Pentateuch. 

For the next half century there was one inspir- 
ing name which dominated the study of the OT. 
Wellhausen, who dedicated his Frolegomena 'to 
my unforgotten teacher, Heinrich Ewald, with 
gratitude and honour,’ was one out of many who 
felt the spell of this scholar’s genius. It must be 
admitted, however, that Ewald lent his authority 
to a hypothesis which for a considerable time 
re^rded rather than furthered the progress of 
criticism. He began where Astruc and Eichhorn 
left off, and neglected Ilgen’a discovery of the two 
Elohists. Begardmg an undivided filohist docu- 
ment, which he called the ‘Book of Origins,* as 
the ‘groundwork* of the Hexateuch, and finding 
its unmistakable ideals and formulae giving order 
and unity to the whole structure, he maintained 
that the Jahwist sections were merely added to 
supplement the work of the Elohist. This was the 
^mous ‘Supplement Hypothesis.* Defended by 
Bleek, Schrader, and many other scholars, it was 
viewed for long as the citadel of criticism ; but it 
could not permanently stand the cross-fire to 
which it was subjected, and it has now no more 
than a historical interest. 


In 1834, Eduard Reuss was lecturing on OT 
theology at Strassburg, and applying his strong, 
keen intelligence to the critical problem, which he 
approached from the historical rather than from the 
literary side. He found it psychologically incon- 
ceivable that a nation should begin its history with 
a fully developed code of laws. He thought it 
inexplicable that a whole succession of prophets 
should ignore their country’s laws, which they of 
all men ought to have reverenced. How was he to 
solve the enigma ? The critical movement, at the 
point which it had then reached, did not help him 
much, for Deuteronomy was the only book of the 
OT, apart from the Prophets, which had yet been 
replaced in the historical environment out of which 
it grew. Reuss’s problem was to determine the 
age and origin of the ‘ Law of Moses * and the 
'Psalms of David.* The answer came to him, as 
he told long afterwards, rather as an intuition than 
as the resrdt of a careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It was this — that in the true historical 
sequence the Prophets are earlier than the Law, 
and the Psalms later than both. In the following 
year (1835) practically the same theory w^as in- 
dependently propounded by Vatke in his Bibl, 
Theol. wissenschaftlich dargestellt, and by George 
in his Die alteren jud. Feste. If neither of these 
books commanded any great attention, the reason 
was that they were too theoretical. They did not 
present a thorough analysis of the language and 
ideas of the Books of Scripture. Vatke’s work 
was, indeed, a very remarkable instance of the 
successful application of Hegelian principles to the 
study of a national and literary development. But 
it was intended only for the initiated, who were 
sealed of the tribe of Hegel. The author warned 
off the very threshold of his book all who did not 
understand the master’s terminology. Reuss, who 
tried to read it and failed, deferred the publication 
of 1;^ own conclusions for nearly half a century. 
HisDEistoire sainte et la loi appeared only in 1879, 
and his Geschichte der Schriften des AT in 1881 . One 
of his most brilliant pupils, K. H. Graf, professor 
at Leipzig, had forestalled him by a dozen years in 
his Geschichtl. Bucher des AT (1866), and conse- 
quently the theory is known to all the world as 
the ‘ Grafian Hypothesis.* 

Hupfeld, one of the eminent Hebraists of Halle, 
where he was the successor of Gesenius, brought a 
fresh mind to the problem of the literary composi- 
tion of Genesis, and was rewarded with more suc- 
cess than almost any previous scholar. Indeed, it 
was he who most nearly read the riddle of the 
sphinx, and it is a remarkable fact that his book, 
Die Quellen der Genesis (1853), was published 
exactly a century after the famous Conjectures of 
Astruc. Having shaken off’ the obsession of 
Ewald’s ' Supplement Hypothesis, * he had the 
ood fortune to repeat Ilgen’s almost forgotten 
iscovery of the two distinct Elohist writers in the 
Pentateuch. He laid bare the work of the Priestly 
Writer (the second Elohist). He demonstrated 
the close affinity of the first Elohist to the Jahwist, 
and the wide diff’erence between both and the 
writer of the Grundschrift, Under his spell each 
of these ancient writers seemed to come forth a 
living personality, with a style which revealed the 
man. He showed that the additions by which J 
was alleged to have supplemented P were often 
entirely out of harmony with the latter’s circle of 
ideas. His own theory was that the productions 
of three originally independent writers (now known 
as J, E, and P) were at length combined by an 
editor, who — fortunately for us — left his sources 
much as he found them, being content to establish 
a merely superficial unity. 

The literary problem of the authorship of the 
Hexateuch was thus solved. But the vitally im- 
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portant historical q^uestion of the date of the several 
writers, and of their relations to the other authors 
of the OT, still left much work to do. Graf, as we 
have seen, was inspired by the teaching of Keuss, 
and developed his master’s theory (o«. ext. supra). 
Taking the date of the publication of Deuteronomy 
(621 B.c.) as his first starting-point, he worked 
backwards and forwards from it. By careful com- 
parisons he proved that D is, on the one hand, 
much more fully developed than the law-book — 
small in size but great in value — known as the 
‘ Book of the Covenant ’ (Ex 20^2-23), and, on the 
other hand, much less fully developed than the 
Priestly Code. The inference was inevitable that 
these three strata of legislation belong to three 
widely separated ages. The Priestly Code, how- 
ever, is partly historical, partly legal, and Graf 
felt constrained to divorce these two elements, 
ascribing the historical to a pre-exilic, and the 
legal to a post- exilic date, with some centuries 
between them. But this part of his theory com- 
mended itself neither to the right nor to the left 
wing- As the Priestly Code fs a compact and 
indivisible whole, and as the style of its narrative 
portions differs in no way from the style of its legal 
sections, it must as a whole be either pre-exilic or 
post-exilic. Now, this was one important question 
as to which the most eminent critics remained for 
a while divided among themselves. Noldeke, 
Riehm, and Dillmann were on the one side ; Reuss, 
Kayser, and ultimately Graf himself, on the other. 
Then came a new generation of scholars, with 
Duhm, Kuenen, and Wellhausen at their head, 
who vigorously attacked the problem once more, 
and almost unanimously declared in favour of the 
post-exilic theory, thereupon proceeding to adjust 
their conceptions of the whole OT literature and 
history to this revolutionaiw conclusion. 

Duhm in his Theol. der Propheten (1875) chose a 
new point of view. The work of the prophets gave 
him the sure historical vantage-ground from which 
he could look both before and after, and a keen 
scrutiny of all the conditions of the problem con- 
vinced him that the phenomenon of prophecy is 
independent of every Mosaic law but the moral law 
written in the heart. To him the great prophets 
are not the children of the Law, but the inspired 
creators of the religion of Israel- Prophecy is the 
supreme initial fact which transcends explanation. 
The Levitical system, which gave the death-blow 
to prophecy in the post-exilic age, could never have 
been its nursing-mother in earlier times. The 
inner expansion of the prophetic spirit nowhere 
requires the Law for its explanation or illustration. 
The traditional succession — Mosaism, Prophecy, 
Judaism — cannot, therefore, be maintained. Juda- 
ism is not a mere revival of antiquity ; it is a new 
fact. The post-exilic poems sung in fervent praise 
of the Law have a freshness of feeling which be- 
tokens something other than an artificial restora- 
tion. On the assumption that Ezra, working on 
the basis of Ezekiel, was the real creator of Juda- 
ism, everything becomes clear. While the whole 
previous history of Israel, internal and external, 
can be traced out independently of the Priestly 
legislation, the whole subsequent history is just the 
history of the Law. The study of the Prophets 
thus proves that the Grafian hypothesis is both 
psychologically and historically superior to the 
traditional one. For it is less likely, as Kuenen 
says, ‘that the so-called “ Grundschrift ” dropped 
from the sky some few centuries before any one 
wanted it . . . than that it grew up in its own 
historical environment when its hour had come’ 
(IJistor.’Crit. Inquiry^ etc., Eng. tr. 1886, p. 
xxxvii f.). 

Wellhausen’s Gesch. Israels appeared in 1878, 
and of its reception in Germany Pneiderer says : 


‘The arguments for the new hypothesis, derived from the 
parallel development of law, ritual, and literature, were exhibited 
with such cogency that the impression produced on German 
theologians (especially of the younger generation) was almost 
irresistible. . . . It was a special merit in Wellhausen*8 book to 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow circle 
of specialists by its skilful handling of the materials and its 
almost perfect combination of wide historical considerations 
with the careful investigation of details, and to have thus 
removed OT criticism from the rank of a subordinate question 
to the centre of theological discussion ’ (Development of J^oloav, 
Eng. tr. 1890, p. 259). 

Kuenen was perhaps justified in regarding 
the publication of Wellhausen’s book ‘as the 
“crowning fight” in the long campaign’ {op. cit. 
p. xxxix). The work of criticism was not yet 
ended. But, at any rate, its methods were vindi- 
cated, and its main results assured. The subse- 
quent history of the critical movement is, therefore, 
outward rather than inward, supplying matter for 
an interesting chapter of general Church History, 
a record of the spread of criticism to one country 
after another, of the opening of the doors of colleges 
and schools to critical teaching, and of the gradual 
leavening of the modern mind with a new concep- 
tion of the Bible and of revelation. Of the direction 
of the current of educated opinion there cannot be 
any doubt. 

‘ For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking. 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main ' (A. H. Clough). 

It would be strange if traditionalism did not 
make a brave fight for life, and the battle has often 
waxed hot. Critical freedom has sometimes been 
purchased at a great price. Those who are born 
tree have a sacred heritage. The cause of the 
scientific study of the OT has been championed 
and won for England by Colenso and Stanley, 
Cheyne and Driver ; for Scotland by Davidson, 
Robertson Smith, and G. A. Smith ; for America 
by Briggs and Harper, Toy and Brown — to name 
in each instance hut a few scholars out of many. 
Criticism is represented in modem Judaism by 
Montefiore, and the writers of the JE ; in the Rom. 
Cath. Church by the Abb6 Loisy, Baron von 
Hugel, P^re Lagrange, and Salvatore Minocchi. 
It has become, as Sanday says, international and 
inter-confessional. And, since all light and truth 
are of God, Biblical science can bring to Churches 
and nations nothing but good. It is inevitable 
that the art of criticism should sometimes be 
practised by men of little faith, or of no faith, and 
that in their case the critical spirit should be 
captious rather than sympathetic, the critical 
weapon destructive rather than constructive. The 
fault is not in the instrument but in the user. Of 
two scientists who study the open book of Nature, 
one sees only a strange adjustment of the atoms 
of dead matter, while the other has a vision of the 
living garment of God. And of two critics of the 
Bible, which is ‘literature and not dogma,’ the 
one is merely conscious of the pathetic upward 
strivings of the human spirit, while the other bows 
in reverence before a revelation of the immanent 
God of truth and love. 

Appeal is often made from criticism to archaeology. Ex- 
ploration is called to be the handmaid of revelation. The spade 
18 taken to confirm the pen. Many confident statements have 
been circulated in the name of this romantic young science, 
which is bringing so many old things to light. ‘ Wherever 
archaeology has been able to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a bubble into the air ’ (Sayce, 
Monwment Facts and Etgher Critical Fancies^ p. 25). Assyri- 
ology ‘ has for ever shattered the “ critical " theory which would 
put the Prophets before the Law’ (p. 87). From buried 
palaces, from monuments, from long-lost libraries, ‘ a voice has 
gone up rebuking the scorner ’ (J. Orr, The Bible under Trials 
p. 121). But is criticism really opposed by the facts of the 
monuments, or only by illegitimate inferences deduced from 
these facts? On many points archaeology is certainly quite 
neutral, and on many others it is in perfect accord with the 
views of the critics. While it has to some extent confirmed the 
Bible statements regarding Shishak, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib ; while it has proved that the art of writing 
was wide-spread in the East long before the Hebrew invasion of 
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Canaan ; while it has found in Hammurabi a law-giver far older 
than Moses: it has not hitherto appreciably affected a single 
critical conclusion as to Israel's historical and literary develop- 
ment. * Archaeology has refuted only the argument which 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attnbuted to critics : the argu- 
ments which they really use, with, of course, the entire position 
which depends upon them, it has left absolutely untouched' 
(Driver, LOT^, p. xx). Sayce, Hommel, and Winckler have 
rendered splendid service as archaeological specialists, and every 
discovery they have made has been welcomed, but science 
would prefer to receive their facts neat, instead of having them 
diluted with cheap anti-criticism. Prof. Orr is the ablest 
opponent of criticism in this country, but he has personally 
accepted a good many of its results ; and, when he still contrasts 
the traditional with the modern position by saying that ‘ the one 
scheme is naturalistic; the other is positively Christian: there 
must in the long run be a more decisive choice between them 
(JSa^TtXviii. [1907] 125), he is needlessly confusing the issue. 

The progress of criticism has been slow. The 
labour has been spread over a century and a half. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is bound to be self-critical, proving all 
things and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality has been reached 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there are matters that still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grafian theory 
resembles the Darwinian, 


Allusion can be made to only a very few points. (1) The 
Jahwist and Elohist have often been called ‘ prophetic * writers, 
as if they had come under the influence of Amos and Hosea ; 
but Gunkel has made it appear very probable that the stories of 
J and E, which in his view represent the work of schools rather 
than of individuals, had taken shape in all essentials by 1200 
B.a While, on the one hand, ‘ we must assume their existence 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets,’ they 
have, on the other hand, ‘ much that must needs have been ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the Prophets ' (H. Gunkel, The Legends of 
Genesis^ Eng. tr. 1901, p. 140 f.). (2) While scholars like Baudissm 
and Kittel hold that the L*aw of Holiness (Lv 17-26) precedes 
Deut., and Driver and Ryle that it is later than Deut., but prior 
to Ezekiel, Addis has argued very ably for placing it after both 
these writings (Heb. ReL p. 241 fl.). (3) The division of Isaiah into 
two parts at ch. 40 is indisputable, but in both parts there are 
sections that require to be removed into different historical 
settings, and in nearly aU the Prophets some later additions 
and redactions have been discovered. (4) The Psalter as a whole 
is probably post-exilic, but it is in the nature of things scarcely 
possible to determme the precise environment into which each 
poem should be fitted, and the theory that many of the Psalms 
reflect Maccabaean and Ptolemaic conditions has not met with 
much acceptance. (5) The Wisdom literature and the relation 
of Its later developments to Greek thought still need much 
attention. WhUe Job is recognized as post-exihe, and Ecclesi- 
astes may be little older than Daniel (which belongs to the 
great field of Apocalyptic literature), it still remains probable 
that the kernel of the Book of Proverbs represents the oral 
wisdom of Israel in the time of the monarchy. 


Some gains obtained hj the criticism of the Ole 
Testament maj^ be mentioned. It has establishee 
the broad principles that ‘ God never spoke a wore 
to any soul that W8us not exactly fitted to th< 
eiccasion and the man * ; and that ‘ separate . . 
from this context, ... it is no longer the sam< 
perfect Word ’ (Robertson Smith, OTJC^, 1892, p 
10 f.). It has reconstructed the history of Israe 
m the light of that other modern principle — ‘ ther< 
is no history but critical history.* For the in 
credible dogmas of verbal inspiration and the equa 
divinity of all parts of Scripture, it has substitutee 
a cre^ble conception of the Bible as the sublim< 
record of the Divine education of the human race 
it has traced the development of the religious con 
eeptions and institutions of Israel in a rationa 
tke OT’s centre of gravity fron 
the Daw to the Prophets, it has proved that th( 
histo^ of Israel is fundamentally and essentially 
the hisW of Prophecy. It has made a sharp anc 
clear distinction between historical and imaginative 
^ting in the OT, and so enhanced the real Wue oJ 
both. It has appreciated the simple idylls of IsraeFs 
folklore, pervaded and purified as they are by tbe 
spirit of the earliest prophets, and used by them tc 
transfuse the devotion of a higher faith into the 
vems of the people. It has thrown light— as Astrnc 
saw that it would — on the many duplicate, and even 


contradictory, accounts of the same events that 
are found in close juxtaposition. It has e^lained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible els 
the early phases of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has denuded the desert pilgrimage of literary 
glory, only in order to enricn the Exile. For the 
‘ Psalms of David * it has substituted the ‘ Hymn- 
hook of the Second Temple,’ into which are garnered 
the fruits of the religious thought and feeling of 
centuries. To the legendary wisdom of one crowned 
head it has preferred the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious history which 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given us 
one which is comparable to an ever- broadening 
stream — the record of a winding but unwaveiing 
progress in the moral and religious consciousness 
of a people. Instead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature — ‘ first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ 

Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, Kuenen's pupil and successor, is re- 

g arded as the leader of a reaction. He begins his AlttesU 
tudien (Giessen, 3 parts, 1908-10) by announcing that he has 
quitted the Graf- Wellhausen-Kuenen School. Criticism has been 
wrong from the outset. ‘ Astruc led her into false tracks ’ (p. iv). 
* The theory which uses the Divine names as a guide through the 
labyrinth of the traditions is an error, and must be set aside ' 
(p. 94). Instead of taking these names as literary criteria, let 
us have an historical-religious investigation of their meaning. 
In the ‘ Book of the Covenant ’ (Ex 20-2-233S), * Elohim ’ cannot 
refer to the God of Israel. It is a real plural- The * judges ’ 
(Ex 218 228 9) are gods. This is the key with which the new 
critical school opens the door. Polytheism is to be found not 
only in the ‘Book of the Covenant,* bub in the narratives of 
Genesis. ‘For the knowledge of the history of Isiael it is of 

f reat importance to see clearly that the legends which have 
een gradually collected in Genesis have received but a faint 
monotheistic colouring.' Round the figures of the patriarchs 
have gathered (1) stories in which the polytheism is undisturbed, 
(2) others which recognize Jahweh as one of the gods, and (3) 
others in which the polytheism has been adapted bo monothe- 
istic faith. Some parts of P — which to Eerdmans is * a fiction ’ 
— are much older than the Exile, and round all the ancient 
legends there have gradually accumulated many additions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to the latest times. 

Eerdmans has failed to take account of the fact that for the 
recognition of J and E in the Hexateuch there are many other 
important criteria — language, style, point of view, religious 
tendency — besides the Divine names. It will be found that the 
difference between him and bis master is after all nob very 
great. His vigorous and suggestive criticism is a trumpet-call 
to all OT scholars to re-examine their position, and they are 
cheerfully responding ; bub it does not appear that the solid 
walls of P have been shaken. 


jjiTBRATURB [cmeny aaaitional to books cited above). — J, W. 
Colenso, Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. 
7 parts, London, 1862—79; Th. Noldeke, Die AT Literatur^ 
Leipzig, 1868, also Untersuchungen zur Kritik des AT' 8^ Kiel, 
1869; A. Kuenen, Histor. Krit Onderzoek^, Leyden, 1886-93 
(Eng. tr. of pb. 1 under title The Hexateuch^ London, 1886) ; 
Karl Budde, Bihl. Urgeschichte untersucht, Giessen, 1883, also 
Religion of Israel to the Exile^ New York and London, 1899 
Ed. Riehm, Binleit. in das AT, Halle, 1889; W. W. Graf 
BaudUsin, Gesch. des AT Priesterthums, Leipzig, 1389 ; A. 
Westphal, Les Sources du Pentateuque, 2 vols., Pans, 1888-91 ; 
H. Holzinger, Einlext. in den Hexateuch, Freiburg, 1893 ; W. 
E. Addis, The Documents of the Hexateuch, 2 vols., London, 
1892-8, also Hebrew Religion, do. 1906; C. A. Briggs, The 
J^ble, the Church, and the Reason, Edinburgh, 1892, also The 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, New York, 1893 ; S. R 
Driver, LOT^, Edinburgh, 1909 ; W. R. Smith, OTJC^, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1892 ; B. W. Bacon, The Genesis of 
Genesis, London, 1892 ; C. H. Cornill, Binleit. in das AT*. 
Freiburg 1896 (Eng. tr., 2 vols., N.Y. 1907) ; OT Theologies, of 
(Frankfort, 1896 ; Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1892), Smend® 

i York, 

1893), Riehm (ed. Pahneke, Halle, 1889), A. B. Davidson (Edm- 
^rgh, 1904), Duff (London, 1892), Bennett (London, 1896); 
msto^es of Israel, of Ewald-* (Gottingen, 1864-8), Guthe 
1S99) Kibtel (Gotha, 1888-92; Eng. tr.. London, 
6), Cornill (Xeipzig, 1898; Eng. tr., Chicago, same year); 
i' . Founders of OT Criticism, London, 1893, also 

A Bxile, New York and London, 

i Smith, Modem Criticism and the Preaching of the 

OT, London, 1901: J- E. McFadyen, OT Criticism and the 
Chns^an Church, London and N.Y., 1903; W, Sanday, Inspira- 
tion, Oxford, 1893 : F. Giesebrecht, Die Orundzuge des israeht. 
^ligimsgeschiohte, Leipzig, 1904 ; F. Hommel, The Anc. Beb. 
:^adition, London, 1897 , A. H. Sayce, Monument Facts and 
Higher Critical Fanc^es, London, 1904 ; J. Orr, The Problem of 

tender Trial, do. 1907, and 
xne xaith of a Modern Christian, do. 1910. 

J. Strachan. 
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CRITICISM (New Test.)- — The criticism of the 
NT may be treated in two divisions — that of the 
Gospels and Acts, and that of the remaining 
books. In the Gospels and Acts we are dealing 
with narrative material, which may, therefore, be 
approached from the standpoints and methods of 
(a) literary, (d) historical, criticism. But in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do with 
books where the historical element is subordinate 
and the literary predominant. Conseq uently, liter- 
ary methods of criticism will find further scope 
than historical methods, and there is likely to be 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I. Criticism of the Gospels and Acts . — 
To the dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this department of investigation must be strangely 
bewildering. This is not due to variation of opinion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long been seen that the possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in scope, and agreement 
has been largely reached on all points where agree- 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are surprisingly contradictory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree- 
ment being reached. 

I. Literary criticism. — So far as the S 3 moptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the methods of literary criticism. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows, (a) It has 
been shown that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels.^ (5) It 
has been further shown that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the Lord’s Say- 
ings ( = Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, was used by the editors of 
these later Gospels.® (c) It has also been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
in addition to Mark and Q, at least a third written 
source ; but no agreement has been reached as to 
its scope.® (d) Some recent attempts to analyze 
the Second Gospel into two or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more upon 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and are too recent to have been fully 
considered.** 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
have recently found much play. W ellhausen ® has 
attempted to find traces of composite authorship, 
and he has been followed by Spitta,® who endea- 
vours to distinguish between a Grundschrift, to 
which he assigns a very high historical value, and 
a Bearheitung. But it may be questioned whether 
the unity of the book is not too apparent to be 
lightly shaken."^ 

The attempt to analyze the Acts into its original 
sources finds ever new disciples. The latest is 
Hamack,® who finds in Ac 2-15 a compilation of 
three documents. But the grounds alleged do not 
seem adequate to support the conclusions.® On 
the other nand, the identity of the editor of the 
Acts with the writer of the ‘We’ sections and 

1 Studies in the Synoptic Problem^ ed. Sanday, 1911. 

2 For recent attempts to reconstruct Q, see A- Harnack, Say- 
ings of Jesus, Eng. tr., Lond. 1908 ; B. Weiss, ‘Die Quellen der 
synopL tlberlieferung’ (TU xxxii. Z [1908]) ; and Stxtdies in the 
Synoptic Problem (ut supra\ 

3 Weiss, op. cit. 

4 Wendlmg, Die Entstekung des Marcus-Evangeliums, Tubin- 
gen, 1908 ; Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story, New Haven, 
1909. See ‘ Survey of Recent Literature on Synoptic Gospels,* 
in Review of Theology and Philosophy, July 1909 ; and Williams, 
in Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 

5 Das Evangelium Johannis, Berlin, 1908. 

6 Das Johannes- Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu, 

Gottingen, 1910. „ 

7 See in criticism of Wellhausen, Gregory, Wellhausen una 
Johannes, Leipzig, 1910 ; for earlier ‘Partition Theories,' Sanday, 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1905 ; and, for recent 
literature, Review of Theol. and Phil., Feb. 1911, and Bacon, The 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, New York, 1910. 

8 The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., Lond. 1909. 

8 See Olemen, in the Eibbert Journal, July 1910, p. 780 ff. 


with the editor of the Third Gospel has received 
the weighty support of Harnack himself, and on 
purely literary^ grounds is hardly deniable. ^ Those 
who dislike this conclusion have to fall back upon 
historical considerations. 

So far we have been dealing with literary 
criticism in its efforts to determine or to detect 
underlying sources in the narrative literature of 
the NT. It will be seen that the most important 
and assured results have been reached in those 
cases where the data are the fullest. The use of 
Mark in Matthew and Luke has been rather 
observed than discovered; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis certainly could not recon- 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attempts to reconstruct Q can be at the 
best but tentative. The attempted analysis of 
these books into sources which are not now extant 
is a matter of great difficulty, arising from the 
fact that the writers have so re-cast any sources 
which they may have used that reconstruction of 
them is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely literary grounds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to succeed. 

2. Historical criticism. — It is, however, in the 
re^on of historical criticism that the variety of 
opinion spoken of above chiefly exists. And. the 
reason of it is not far to seek. Inquirers into the 
Gospels and Acts are divided, broadly speaking, 
into two classes, guided by different conceptions as 
to the right method of approaching the narratives, 
and consequently employing different standards 
or criteria in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

(1) Investigators of the first class start from the 
assumption that the facts of history which lie 
behind the narratives are purely natural facts, 
similar in nature to other facts known to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that Jesus was 
a man, whose personality underwent the normal 
process of gradual development, so that the growth 
of His intellectual conceptions can be traced on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are guided by 
prmciples like these are, of course, bound to apply 
to the material before them such criteria as the 
following, (a) Does a writer state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the known laws of 
Nature ? Then, not only did the alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be mven of the 
nature of the process which enabled the writer to 
state as fact what is incredible. Under this head 
the whole of the so-called miraculous element in 
the Gospels and Acts is removed from the sphere 
of history, and translated into the realm of myth, 
legend, popular exaggeration, symbolism, allegory, 
or transference of the miraculous from other de- 
partments of tradition into the life of Jesus. In 
the early days of criticism this generally led to the 
transference of the Gospels into the 2nd cent.,® in 
order to allow time for the growth of legend round 
the few traditional facts of the life of Jesus. More 
recently it has been argued that such growth may 
have been very rapid, and is consistent with a 1st 
cent, date for the Gospels.® (&) The mental develop- 
ment of Jesus must be similar to our own, and it 

1 Luke the Physician, Eng. tr. , Lond. 1907 ; see also J, O. 
Hawkins, Rorce Synopticoe, Lond. 1899. 

2 The Second Gospel m now most generally assigned to a.d. 
60-70, the Third to c. a.d. 80, and the First to varying dates 
between the publication of Mark and the end of the century. 
The tendency nowadays is to push the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Acts backwards rather than forwards. This is illustrated by 
Hamack's admission that the Acts may have been written ‘ so 
early as the beginning of the seventh decade of the first century ’ 
(Acts, p. 297). 

3 Harnack now {Neue XIntersuch. zur Apostelgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1911) places Acts before the death of St. Paul, St. 
Mark and St, Luke earlier, and St. Matthew shortly before or 
after a d 70. The present writer has argued for a date about 
A.D. oO for St. Matthew (ExpT, July 1910). 
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is Bot possible that He could have taught doctrines 
which appear to us to he logically inconsistent. 
This has been applied in particular, in recent 
times, to the problem of the eschatological teach- 
ing in the Gospels as compared with the moral 
teaching of Christ. Christ, it is argued, cannot 
have been both the same unclouded thinker of the 
moral sayings and the apocalyptic fanatic of the 
eschatological passages. ^ We must, therefore, give 
up one of the two as historical, and the teaching 
generally chosen as most conveniently^ to be got 
rid of is the eschatological,^ which is then re- 
garded as an intrusion into Christ’s teaching of 
elements derived from Jewish Apocaljmtic writ- 
ings, remoulded in Christian circles. Of course, 
on lines like these the task of criticism is very 
largely one of explaining away the evidence which, 
at first sight, the Gospels set before us as to the 
facts of Christ’s life. 

It would be impossible to give here an exhaustive 
list of all the ways in which criticism attempts to 
do this, but the following are some of them : — 
Adaptation of Christ’s life to the narrative and prophecies of 
the OT. (This would account in part for the narrative of the 
Virginal conception, the stories of the Magi, and of the flight 
into Eg3T)t, etc.) Adaptation to His life of heathen mythology 
(the Virgin birth). Adaptation to His life of the current Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah. The attribution to Him of sayings 
prophetic of later events, e.p,, the manner of His death, or the 
fall of Jerusaleni. The hardening into narratives of fact of 
words spoken by Him in allegory or metaphor. 

The main difficulties which many will feel with 
criticism of this kind are these : — 


(a) It starts from presuppositions with which the evidence of 
the narratives immediately conflicts, (b) I bs methods of explain- 
ing the origin and genesis of much of the evidence are conjectural 
and fanciful — not the application of scientific principle, but an 
appeal to any or every supposed cause that might have given rise 
to the creation of the evidence, (c) Its results are hopelessly 
precarious. The Jesus who emerges from its labours is some- 
times a simple-minded lover of God, who is crushed between the 
political and theological wheels of His day ; sometimes an ethical 
teacher of high value ; sometimes a dreamy enthusiast, who died 
because He deluded Himself into the belief that He was the 
Messianic King. The Gospels, as manipulated by the uncertain 
methods of this sort of criticism, seem capable of yielding a 
picture of any sort of Jesus that the critic desires. 


(2) Investigators of the second class approaci 
the subject from a very much wider and mor^ 
liberal historical background. They argue that a 
cursory reading of the Gospels gives us at once a 
consistent picture of One whose personality, whilsl 
truly human, yet transcends the limits of human 
personality as elsewhere known to us. They, 
further, argue that the same kind of evidence 
which is given to us in the Gospels is also given, 
without break of continuity, in the history of the 
Christian Church ; so that the Gospels are only a 
first stage in a continuous stream of evidence to a 
Person, dead^ yet living, human yet more than 
human. In view of this deepest and most profound 
fact of human experience, we cannot, they urge, 
Gospel evidence those rough and 
ready tests of the historical which critics of the 
first class are so eager to use. Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critics of the first 
class say at once : {a) ‘ The miracle did not 
happen ’ ; therefore {b) ‘ the narrative is very late,' 
or (c) ‘it is to be explained as due to one of the 
causes summarized above,’ and {d) ‘ it is worthless 
as evidence of historical fact.’ Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critic of the second 
class will say at once, ‘Why not?’ ‘What does 
this mean save that from the inexhaustible 
treasure-house of the Personality of Jesus flowed 
some influence or power which so dazzled the 
minds of the witnesses that they recorded their 
impression in the simple words that have come 
down to us ? ’ Or, again : Christ is reported as 
having taught moral principles which presuppose 

1 But see A. Schweitzer (The Quest of the HistoHcal Jesus, 
tr.. Lend. 1910), who rightly refuses to eliminate the eschato- 
logical element from the life of Christ, but over-emphasizea it. 


the continuance of human society, and as having 
spoken about the Kingdom of heaven as something 
which was to leaven human society. He is also 
reported as having announced the near approach 
of the Kingdom, and His own ‘Coming’ to in- 
augurate it, as the ‘ Son of Man ’ coming ‘ on the 
clouds of heaven,’ Critics of the first class say 
at once : ‘ Christ cannot have spoken these two 
divergent lines of teaching. We must choose 
between them.’ Critics of the second class will 
rather argue that we are dealing with two types 
of teaching which are ultimately harmonious ; 
that difficulties arise if we unduly press, or too 
literally interpret, sayings of the one or the other 
type ; and, in particular, that underlying the apoca- 
lyptic utterances are statements of profound truth 
as to the future of the world, and of the relation of 
Christ to humanity, which are essential for a right 
understanding of His being. 

So long as NT critics ^ start from different 
assumptions, and employ different methods, it is 
obvious that they will arrive at different con- 
clusions. It is clear that sooner or later some 
agreement must be reached, if possible, as to the 
truly scientific method of approaching the Gospels 
and Acts, and as to the principles or criteria by 
which we are to test their historical value. In 
other words, are we or are we not to look upon 
them as isolated records which can be examined in 
and for themselves, regardless of the continual 
corroboration in history of the more than human 
Personality to which they bear witness? Or, is 
the representation of Jesus as given in the Gospels 
as a whole one which the experience of the Chris- 
tian Church in later history has proved to be 
substantially true? If the latter be the truer 
alternative, we shall be bound to approach the 
Gospel with some such canons of criticism as these: — 
{a) We are dealing with a record of One whose 
personality and force of character transcend, as is 
proved by the witness of history, all human know- 
ledge. We cannot, therefore, rule out as evidence 
statements which ascribe to Him power and in- 
fluence which are not found in normal experience 
of life, {h) There is, therefore, a general prob- 
ability in favour of the credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. The area of uncertainty arises later 
in the attempt to reconstruct from them the 
original facts as the^y- occurred. For instance, the 
narrative of the raising of Jairus’ daughter will 
leave us with the certainty that an impression was 
made on the minds of the witnesses of that event 
that a dead person had been brought back again 
to life. What ‘ death ’ and ‘ life ’ here involve can 
never be known to us. The substantial fact is 
that the force and power of the Personality of 
Jesus effected this astonishing thing that the 
girl, who otherwise would have been numbered 
with the dead, took her place, through His in- 
fluence, once more in the world of living men and 
women. 

The question of the necessity of approaching the 
Gospels as historical witnesses, with some sort of 
presuppositions in favour of, or against, their testi- 
mony, has not yet been treated in a serious scientific 
manner. Yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact that historians approach all ancient documents 
with certain presuppositions. These are, in large 
part, inferences drawn from our experience of life 
treated as a whole. The question concerning the 
Gospels takes the form vffiether there is in our 
experience any element which should influence us 
in the case of these books which is absent when we 
are dealing with other ancient literature. The 
historian who answers No will necessarily approach 
the Gospels with a presupposition against their 
evidence. And this presupposition seems to be due 
to a denial on his part of an element in life which 
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others affirm, and which causes them to say Yes. 
This element is the sustained witness of the Chris- 
tian consciousness to a Personality now acting upon 
human life, of which they find the first account in 
the Gospel history. It has always claimed to be 
not merely witness to the powerful influence exerted 
by the life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, but 
witness to the influence of Jesus Himself, exerted 
on individuals, not merely through the record of 
His life, as the memory of a dead friend may 
influence one living, but immediately as living 
Spirit upon living spirit. This sustained witness 
is a psychological fact which is deserving of more 
serious treatment than has hitherto been accorded 
to it. If it is in any sense true as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, then it necessarily becomes a pre- 
supposition with which the inquirer must approach 
the Gospel evidence. If the Personality of J esus 
acts upon consciousness through the whole period 
of history since His death in a way in which no 
other personality known to us has ever acted, then 
it will be clearly unscientific to apply to the record 
of His life the same axiomatic rules, as to what is 
or is not probable, that we are tempted to apply to 
the evidence as to the personality of ordinary in- 
dividuals. This does not make any investigation 
into the life of Jesus useless, or lead us to accept as 
literally true anything or everything that has been 
recorded about Him. The ordinary rules of his- 
torical investigation will apply in large part to 
the Gospels as to other ancient literature. But 
it will cause us to exercise caution in ruling out 
evidence which points to the presence in Him of 
resources of power over psychical and natural 
phenomena which we should reject in other 
cases. 

What has been said above applies mainly to the 
Gospels, yet it also concerns the Acts. For there, 
too, the same question arises. When we read 
anything that is of a non-natural kind, are we on 
that ground to relegate it to a position of late date 
and historical valuelessness ? This is what Hamack 
does, e.g., with Ac 1. He speaks of the narrative 
of the Ascension which it contains as probably the 
latest tradition in the Book.^ The only reason 
apparently for that judgment is the nature of the 
event recorded. But what if behind the narrative 
lies a historical fact, the precise nature of which 
can only be dimly surmised behind the strong 
colours in which it has been painted ? Christ had 
left the disciples finally : that they knew. No 
more would He appear to them as at the Galilaean 
Lake. He was henceforth to be with them in 
another sense. And He was to come again.^ What 
if some strange experience of fact lies behind this 
narrative ? Need it then be so late in date ? What 
prevents it from being one of the earliest traditions 
of the Christian Church ? St. Paul is witness to 
such a tradition. 

Criticism of the Gospels and Acts which is based 
on quite unscientific presuppositions^ — that is the 
point — introduces hopeless confusion into NT criti- 
cism. It condemns offhand certain narratives as 
fictitious, and then invents the most improbable 
causes to account for their genesis and growth. 
This is not criticism based on principle, but arbi- 
trary and captious rejection of evidence. We 
want, if possible, some sort of scientific method or 
principle, and this can be reached only by a pre- 
liminary investigation of all the facts. Christ as 
presented in the Gospels, Christ as experienced in 
history, Christ as experienced in modern life, — ^is 
this all of a piece, one long consecutive witness to 
a supernatural Christ? If so, whatever other 

1 Harnack actually makes the presence in the Acts of the 
narrative of the Ascension an arg-ument against ascribing the 
book to a date before a.d. 78, though on other grounds he 
inclines to an earlier date (p. 291). But see now his more 
recent treatment of the date of Acts (cf. p. 319^, note 3, above). 
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method may be wrong, nothing can be more funda- 
mentally unsound than the attempt to go to the 
Gospels and from the first to eliminate that element 
to which Gospels, history, modem consciousness, 
all alike bear testimony. 

The above considerations apply also to the Fourth 
Gospel. But here the further question arises. Is 
the Christ here presented the same as the Jesus of 
the Synoptic Gospels? Is there, in other words, 
behind the Fourth Gospel a substantial basis of 
historical fact, due allowance being made for the 
translation of this into the language and thought 
of the period of the writer or writers who composed 
the book half a century or more after Christ’s life ? 
To that question difl'erent answers will probably 
always be given by people who approach the Gospel 
with difl'erent presuppositions. Interest has re- 
cently been directed m particular to the narrative 
of the raising of Lazarus. On the one hand, it is 
contended that, in view of the importance which 
attaches to it in the Fourth Gospel, it could not 
have been omitted in the Synoptic Gospels if it 
was a fact of history with wdiich the writers of 
those Gospels were acquainted.^ On the other 
hand, it is urged that the narrative does not 
receive the emphasis which some modem critics 
assign to it,^ and that the argument from the 
silence of St. Mark and the other Synoptic writers 
is hopelessly precarious.® In the debate about 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel interest has 
centred largely in the theory of Schwartz (based 
upon an alleged statement of Papias that James 
and John were killed by the Jews) that John died 
too early to admit of his being the author of the 
Gospel.® 

Quite recently the whole Johannine question has 
been raised into a new atmosphere by a new dis- 
covery. The old axiom of critical writers who 
denied the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel was that the book is thoroughly Alex- 
andrian in spirit and phraseology. Some writers 
have always urged that, in spite of apparent 
parallels with Alexandrian terminology, it is 
thoroughly Hebraic. This has recently received 
striking confirmation from an unexpected quarter. 
In 1909, Bendel Harris published from a Syriac MS 
a volume to which he gave the title Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon. He argued that these Odes were not 
Gnostic, but Christian, and that they date from 
the last quarter of the 1st century. Harnack® 
believes them to be of Jewish origin, edited by a 
Christian. If be is right, it follows that a large 
part of the supposed Alexandrian element in the 
Fourth Gospel is really Jewish. And Harnack 
draws the conclusion that ‘in the Johannine theo- 
logy, apart from the Prologue, there is nothing 
essentially Hellenic ’ (p. 119). If this is true, and 
if the date assigned to the Odes is right, a great 
many arguments for a 2nd cent, date for the Fourth 
Gospel, and a large number of objections to the 
Johannine authorship, cease to have any validity. 
It is possible that the ‘ Odes of Solomon ’ will 
prove as epoch-making for the Johannine question 
as was the publication of the Book of Enoch for 
the Synoptic Gospels.*^ 

1 P. C. Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission^ 
Edin. 1906, p. 221 If. 

2 J. Armitage Robinson, The Mistorical Character of St. John's 
Gospel, Lond. 1908, p. 34 fE. 

3 W. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxf. 1906, 
p. 170 f. 

4 ‘ tJber den Tod der Sohne Zebedai,’ in Ahhandl. d. kdnigl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Phil. -hist. Klasse, newser., 
vii. 6. 

5 See ag-ainst this Sanday, p. 103 ff. ; Armitage Robinson, 
p. 64 fP. Cf. also Spitta’8 examination of Schwartz’s theory in 
ZNTW xi. [1910] 39 ff., and Schwartz’s reply, tb. p. 89 ff- 

3*Ein liid.-christliches Psalmbuch aus dem ersten Jahrhun- 
dert * (TC7 m. v. [1910] 4, published separately, Leipzig-, 1910). 

7 See, on the Odes, Strachan, in FapT, Oct, 1910 ; Bernaid, in 
JThSt, Oct. 1910 [holds the Odes to be Christian Baptisma’ 
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II. Criticism of the Epistles and Apoc- 
alypse. — I. The Pauline Epistles. — The move- 
ment of criticism in recent years with regard to 
the Pauline Epistles has been in the direction of a 
return to tradition. With few exceptions, critical 
writers are disposed to admit as Pauline 1 and 2 
Thess., Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Romans, Philippians, 
and Philemon. Of these, 2 Thess. is the most 
doubted. It is argued that, viewed as literature, 
it reads like an imitation of the First Epistle, 
whilst from a theological point of view the second 
chapter presents us with an eschatology different 
from that found elsewhere in St. Paul. Harnack ^ 
has recently attempted to meet this second ob- 
jection, and to preserve the letter for St.^ Paul by 
the novel argument that the First Epistle was 
written to the Gentile converts at Thessalonica, 
whilst the Second was written for the Jewish 
converts there. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has been the 
subject of much controversy with respect to the 
date of writing and the people addressed. The 
theory revived and advocated by Ramsay, that the 
Churches addressed are to be found in the southern 
part of the Roman province of Galatia, would 
make it possible to date the letter at any time 
after St. Paul's visit to these Churches on his 
second journey. Thus Zahn ^ dates it from Corinth 
on the second journey, Ramsay® himself prefers 
a somewhat later date, from Antioch, between the 
second and third journeys. Against this it may 
be urged that St. Paul would probably have 
preferred to make a personal visit from a place so 
near to Southern Galatia as Antioch, instead of 
writing a letter. Others still prefer the older 
chronology, which placed the letter in close con- 
nexion with 1 and 2 Cor. and Romans. A com- 
parison of Ac 16® with 18^® favours the view that 
the editor of the Acts believed that St. Paul visited 
the old kingdom of Galatia j but that does not, of 
course, settle the question of the locality of the 
churches to which the letter was written. The 
strongest argument in favour of the later date is 
the close resemblance in tone between Galatians 
and Romans. 

The return to a traditional position spoken of 
above is illustrated by the present state of critical 
opinion with regard to the Epistle to the Colossians. 
A generation ago it was assigned to the 2nd cent, 
by a majority of critical writers, the arguments 
alleged being that the Epistle contained a Christo- 
l<^gy too developed for the age of St. Paul, and that 
the false teaching was a 2nd cent, form of Gnosti- 
cism. But, although some of the more advanced 
critical writers still believe it to be post-Pauline, 
the view is gaining ground * that the Christology 
is not necessarily un-Pauline, and that the teach- 
ing, if m any sense Gnostic, is an early form of 
Gnosticism, which there is no reason to place out- 
side the life of St. Paul. 

Denial of the authenticity of Ephesians is more 
wide-sjpread. Its theology is said to be too ad- 
vanced for St. Paul, especially in respect of the 
Person of Christ, and the doctrine of the Church; 
whilst the difficulty of reconciling the address to 
Ephesus with the entire lack of local colour has 
never been quite satisfactorily explained. But, if 
Colossians be admitted to be Pauline, these 


Hymns dating* from the time of Justin Martyr] ; Menjzies, Jn- 
terpreter^ Oct 1910 [the Odes regarded as written by Gentiles 
with the truth of the Jewish religion] : Spitta. in 
ZJS TW xi. (1910] 193 ff. and 259 ff. [holds strongly to Jewish 
character] ; Gunkel, ib. p 291 ff. (maintains Gnostic origin]. 

1 Das Problem, des zweiten Thessalonicherbriefs^ 1910 {^=S%t- 
zungsberichte der konigl. preuss. Akad. der ]Vissen8ch. xxxi 


2 Introd, to the NT, Eng. tr.s, Edin. 1909, i. 199 

3 Historical Com. on Galatians, Lond. 1899, p. 242. 

•iThe Epistle is regarded as Pauline by Harnack, Julicher 
Clemen, von Soden, von Wrede, Abbott, Peake, and Moffatt * 


arguments lose their force. In view of the fact 
that all the elements of the Christology of these 
letters can be found in St. Paul's undoubted 
Epistles, it is quite arbitrary to argue that he 
would not have written them, if the circumstances 
necessary to the development of his thought on 
these lines had arisen. And to argue that they 
could not have arisen is mere dogmatism about the 
unknown.^ 

The Pastoral Epistles are^ regarded as post- 
Pauline by a number of critical Avriters, on the 
following grounds : 

(1) The style and language are not those of St. Paul. This is 
true if stated in the form that style and language differ from 
those of the other Epistles. But, if genuine at all, the letters 
clearly date from a later period of St. Paul’s life than any other 
of his extant writings. And it is not at all clear why changed 
circumstances should not have caused a corresponding change 
in the Apostle’s expression of his thought. 

(2) The nature of the false teaching combated is said to be 
that of a period which lies outside the probable limits of St. 
Paul’s life. This is pure conjecture. There can be no evidence 
that teaching of the kind presupposed, whether it be an early 
form of Gnosticism or a debased Judaism, had not begun to 
affect the Churches at a very early date. 

(3) The Church, as described in these letters, has a developed 
organization. The main point here is the status of the errCtr<oTro^. 
If, as seems probable, this term is here synonymous with 
irpetr/Svrepof, the Epistle must not be brought down too late 
— not, that is to say, into the 2nd cent. — and would suit a date 
at the end of St. Paul’s life. 

(4) There is a lack of other testimony to support the evidence 
of these letters that St. Paul was released from his imprison- 
ment at Rome. There are, however, hints elsewhere in the NT 
that the Apostle was so released. Cf- Ph 224, philem 22 , and Ac 
2830, which, as Harnack 2 has recently urged, implies that St. 
Luke was acquainted with the fact that St. Paul was released. 
If the evidence of the Pastoral Epistles on that point be 
admitted as historical, the other objections to their authenticity 
lose much of their weight. For it is not difficult to suppose 
that the Apostle, feeling that his departure could not be long 
delayed, might well see the necessity of making provision for 
the future organization of the Churches, which were soon to be 
deprived of his guidance. In any case it is difficult to believe 
that any one but St. Paul could have written 2 Timothy. 3 

In the case of the last Epistle ascribed by tradi- 
tion to St. Fanl, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
modern critics are almost unanimous in their 
verdict that the letter cannot be Pauline. But 
none of the ancient or modern conjectures as to 
the authorship is more than a shrewd guess. 
Tertullian thought of Barnabas;^ Luther, of 
Apollos;® Harnack,® followed by Rendel Harris'^ 
and Peake, ® favours Priscilla and Aquila ; Ramsay® 
and Canon (now Bishop) Hicks prefer Philip the 
Evangelist. 

2 . The Catholic Epistles. — Here, too, opinion is 
divided into two mam classes. On the one hand 
are the writers who defend the traditional author- 
ship of most of these documents, on the ground 
that they can find no reason for rejecting it. On 
the other are the critics who seem to be possessed 
I at the outset by the feeling that it would be 
treasonable to admit that tradition can ever be 
right in its ascription of these writings to Aj^ostolic 
authors. And yet, how little probable it is that 
none of the earliest Apostles except St. Paul should 
I have left behind them any written record ! How 
I very probable it is that others besides St. Paul 
should have written letters ! How improbable it 

1 The authenticity of Ephesians is denied by the majority of 
German writers and by Moffatt, but is asserted by Abbott and 
Peake ; Harnack and Julicher think the question an open one. 

2 Acts, p. 40. 

3 An intermediate position is taken by those who believe that 
genuine Pauline fragments have been worked into these Epistles 
by a later writer. So Harnack, McGiffert, Moffatt, Knoke, 
Peake. 

4 de Pudicitia, 20. So recently Weiss, Bartlet, Ayles, and 
Dibelius {Der Verfasser des Hehraerbriefes, Strassburg, 19X0\ 
who regards Hebrews as originally a Sermon, not an Epistle. 

5 Enarr. in Gen. 48. 20. 

6 ZNTW 1 . [1900] 16-41. 

7 Side Lights on NT Research, Lond. 1908. 

8 Com. on Hebrews (Century Bible), Edin. 1902. 

9 Luke the Physician, Lond. 1908, p. 304. Philip is regarded 
as representing the Oassarean Church. 

30 Interpreter, Apr. 1909. 
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is that the Church should have failed to preserve 
some such writings, and should rather have let 
them slip into oblivion, and preserved instead 2 nd 
cent, writings which went by false names ! There 
is an a priori probability in favour of the traditional 
authorship, and something approaching to over- 
whelming proof of its impossibility is required 
before it can be set aside. From the perusal of 
the objections repeated, with as much certainty as 
though they were axioms of Euclid, by successive 
critics of the advanced type, the candid reader rises 
with the feeling that they are forced conclusions 
from evidence which is capable of more than one 
interpretation. ‘ If there were no tradition as to 
authorship,’ he will say, ‘ I could only conclude 
that these writings were composed within the first 
150 years of the existence of the Christian Church. 
But within that period I find no reason why some 
of these writings should not have been written by 
the men to whom tradition assigns them. On the 
other hand, I do see reason to suppose that the 
early Church would have preferred to preserve 
Apostolic rather than later documents. ’ 

Apart from 2 Peter, where the argument from 
literary dependence on Jude seems fatal to the 
Petrine authorship, the arguments against the 
authenticity of the other members of this group 
seem insufficient to outweigh the tradition in their 
favour. They are of the following nature : 


(а) Against Jam&s^ — The writer is arguing against St. Paul’s 
teaching about Justification by Faith, or against a corrupt 
form of it ; the Greek of the letter is too good for St. James ; 
the writer does not refer to early controversies such as that 
about the admission of Gentiles into the Church ; he makes no 
reference to, or use of, cardinal doctrines of the primitive 
Church, such as the Messiahship of Jesus, His death and 
resurrection ; the reference to healing through the ‘ elders ’ is 
a mark of late date ; the condition of the Christiana addressed 
is that of a late and decayed Christianity. 

(б) Against Peter. — The chief question here has turned on 
the nature of the persecution implied in the letter and the 
bearing of that upon the date of the authorship. Ramsay 2 has 
tried to show that the references to persecution imply a date 
about A.D. 80. Others prefer the reign of Trajan 3 (on the 
ground that the references to persecution in the Epistle accord 
well with the account given by Pliny to Trajan) or of Domitian.^ 
But there is really no ground for so pressing the language of 
the letter as to make it impossible to suppose tnat it was written 
during the Neroman persecution. 5 Then, as afterwards, there 
may have been reason to urge Christian converts to let it be 
known that they were suffering as Christians, and not for 
moral offences which would have been inconsistent with their 
profession. The other main ground for rej'ecting the Petrine 
authorship of the letter is its alleged Paulinism. But we may 
admit a certain amount of Pauline influence upon the writer 
without necessarily denying that St. Peter can have been the 
author. Arguments against the authenticity on this and other 
grounds seem to be captious and arbitrary, such as ‘ This is un- 
likely,’ or ‘That is improbable in the case of St, Peter.’ After 
all, how very little we know of the Apostle’s life after a.d. 44 I 
And how are we to determine what he may or may not have 
written, or how much or how little he may have seen of St. 
Paul in the later years of his life ? 

(c) Against $ Peter. — The dependence of the writer upon 
Jude is really fatal to the authenticity of the letter. The case is 
parallel with that of the First Gospel. The composer of that 
book has carefully worked over the Second Gospel in such a 
way that it is little likely that Matthew or any other Apostle 
can have written it. So in the case of 2 Peter ; if it is dependent 
on Jude, it is improbable that Peter or any Apostle can have 
penned it. (Attempts have been made to save the rest of the 
letter by supposing ch. 2 to be an interpolation dependent on 
Jude.) Further arguments against the authenticity of the 
Epistle are found in its late attestation, and in its reference to 
St. Paul’s Epistles (316). 

(d) Agaxnst Jude. — ^The reference to the Apostles.; the 

reference to * the Faith ’ ; the supposed similarity between 
the teaching combated and the teaching of the 2nd cent, Carpo- 
cratians. , , . „ 

(e) The question of the authorship of the Johanmne Epistles 


1 The latest commentator, Oesterley (Expositor's Gr. Test. 
iv, [1910]), thinks that the arguments for and against an early 
date are equally balanced. He suggests that the Epistle may 
have been written by St. James, but that it was origmally a 
great deal shorter than it now is. 

2 Church in the Roman Empire s, Lond. 1897, p. 282. 

3 So Pfleiderer, Julicher, Gone, and others. 

4 So von Soden, Harnack, and recently Gunkel (Die Sehriften 

des NT, 1909) „ . ^ ^ 

5 So the most recent commentator, Hart, in Expositor's Gr. 
Test. V. (1910). 


is so closely connected with the complicated question of tJtie 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel that it is best to pass them 
over in a cursory survey of NT criticism like the present They 
are widely regarded as b 3 ' the same writer as the Fourth Gospel, 
though some would separate the Second and Third Epistles 
from the First, and attribute them to a different author. 

These arguments may be divided into two classes ; 
( 1 ) literary, and ( 2 ) those which rest upon the 
supposed background of ideas and of ecclesiastical 
development suggested by the writings in question. 
The arguments of the first class are the most likely 
to lead to positive conclusions, and in one case they 
do so, as IS recognized by most critical writers, 
including some who in other respects come to 
conservative conclusions. It is generally admitted 
that the literary dependence of 2 Peter on Jude 
rules out the Apostolic authorship of the former. 
Here, then, we have one case where the Church 
has admitted into its Canon a writing of a later 
date, because it bore an Apostolic name. But how- 
does it stand with the other writings ? Here the 
literary argument leads to no such positive result. 
1 Peter may depend on Homans and Ephesians, 
but St. Peter may have written it nevertheless. 
Jude shows acquaintance with St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but why may not the Jude to whom the letter has 
generally been assigned have been so acquainted ? 
When we turn to the arguments of the other class, 
they fail to carry conviction to minds which are 
not prepossessed with the conception that none of 
these writings can be Apostolic. 

3 . The Apocalypse. — Modern investigation has 
done much, and will do more, to rescue this book 
from the fetters of traditional lines of interpretation, 
and to reconstruct the atmosphere in which it was 
written, and in which therefore it ought to be read 
and interpreted. The folio-wing are the main points 
at issue : — 

( 1 ) The authorship. It is now very widely held 
that Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel cannot be by 
the same author. This is, of course, not a new, 
but an ancient critical inference (cf. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, ap. Eus. HE vii. 25. 15). (2) The date. 
Was the book written in the reign of Nero, or of 
Domitian ? The majority of recent writers favour 
the later date,^ (3) Dependence upon, earlier 
literature. Attempts have been made to sho-w that 
the book in its present form is a J ewish Apocalypse 
re-edited by a Christian, or a composite work into 
which fragments of Jewish Apocalypses have been 
loosely incorporated. These attempts at analysis 
of the structure of the book may be said to have 
failed. The unity of purpose and idea is too obvious. 
No doubt, the -writer was deeply read in the OT, 
and very probably also in current Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic literature. But the book is no mere com- 
pilation of fragments of earlier writings. ^ In 
another form, however, attempts to prove de- 
pendence of the writer upon the past have met 
-with success. Since the publication of Gunkel’s 
Schbpfung und Chaos (1895) it has become increas- 
ingly clear that the writer has made very large 
use of ancient myth, and of language and symbol 
long current in Apocalyptic writings. Not, of 
course, that such borrowing is pecuiiar to him. 
The long stream of Prophetic and Apocalyptic 
speakers and writers from Isaiah do-wn wards, not 
excluding our Lord Himself, have this in common, 
that they do not entirely create a new lan^age as 
the vehicle of their teaching, but largely adopt and 
borrow the words and symbols of an earlier age. 
To take a simple example, the writer of the Apoc- 
alypse, like all the writers of the NT where they 
are dealing with the future, borrows very largely 

1 So Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John^, Lond. 1907; and 
the latest commentator, Moffatt, in Expositor’s Gr. Test. v. 
(1910). 

2 That the author may have employed and worked into the 
scheme of his book portions of earlier writings is, of course, 
quite probable, but difficult to prove. 
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from Daniel. That, of eonrse, will T^e readily 
admitted. But modern investigation has penetrated 
behind this simple handing on of phrase and 
symbol from writer to writer, and has sought to 
show that much of the common symbolism so 
transmitted goes back to a primitive mythology, 
the origin of which is hidden in the speculation of 
peoples whose history lies on the border line where 
history fades into the obscurity of legend. This 
is, no doubt, largely true, and, if true, is of great 
importance for the right interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. If the author is making use of an 
ancient myth, which has passed through a long 
course of transmission, it is probable that much 
of the detail which forms part of it will be repeated 
by him because it is already tliere, and therefore 
it has no particular significance for him. We shall, 
therefore, look for the outstanding ideas behind 
his pictures, and not seek to press a historical 
allusion, or a forecast of some detail of future 
history, out of every phrase and symbol. 

Summary, — If we turn now from this survey to 
a forecast of the future, there is leason to think 
that the NT criticism of the days to come will, if 
we may judge from the general tendency of the 
more recent writings, more and more emancipate 
itself from those prejudices which have made it a 
byword in the past. There is much that is hope- 
ful. On the one hand, there is a readiness to 
admit that the larger part of the NT writings have 
quite correctly been assigned by tradition to the 
1st century. On the other, there is not the same 
eagerness to maintain the correctness of tradition 
in all its details that once inspired writers of the 
conservative school. Such a popular Introduction 
as that of Peake (1909) majr be taken as a good 
example of the newer spirit, which is anxious 
neither to affirm nor to deny traditional positions, 
but only to come to the conclusions to which the 
evidence points, and to keep an open mind where 
the evidence is inconclusive- Of course, prejudices 
die hard, and the determination to keep the 
Catholic Epistles out of the 1st cent, has still 
much life in it in Germany, But, speaking 
generally, there seems to be growing up a scliom 
of critical writers who are freeing themselves from 
the axiomatic dogmatism, whetlier theological or 
anti-traditional, of the j^ast century. As this 
school increases, it may be hoi>ed that, even with 
regard to the Gospels, something like a really 
scientific method of inquiry may be reached. At 
present it must sadly be confessed that the 
Prolegomena for such an inquiry have yet to be 
written. 

Literature.— This is g^iven in the footnotes- J. Moffatt's 
Introduction to the Literature of the Neia Testainent (Edin- 
burg^h^ 1911), which appeared too late to be used in this article, 
should be specially referred to, as the most complete survey of 
the field of NT criticism. See also reviews of the book by the 
present writer in BxpT, May and June, 1911. 

W. C. Allen. 

CROMLECH. — See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (European). 


(e) ; the crux ansatn or handled cross {d) ; the 
crux decussata or St. Andrew’s cross (e) ; the 
gammate cross (/) ; the Maltese or rayed cross 
{g) ; the Lorraine cross, with double or triple 
traverse (A) ; the cross perronn^e, that is to say, 
mounted on steps {i). 

a b c d e f g h i 
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Fig. 1 


I. Non-Christian crosses. — i. The equilateral 
cross. — The equilateial cross, like the stiaight line, 
the curve, the ciicle, the crescent, the triangle, 
etc., forms so simple and natural a geometrical 
figure that in many instances it could not fail to 
present itself spontaneously to the imagination in 
quest of a sign to indicate anything that extends 
in the principal directions of space — the sky, the 
earth, rays of light, the wind-rose, etc. — and, by 
an extension of meaning, to stand for the abstract 
notion of space itself. It is easy to undei stand 
how, in the symbolism of some peoples, the cross 
may have served as a conventional representation of 
certain material objects whose contour it suggests 
— birds on the wing, men with outstretched arms, 
a double-headed hammer, the bow and drill appar- 
atus for producing fire, etc. But, everywhere, it 
may be said to have been used, above all, to repre- 
sent radiation or space?' 

Thus we find that the equilateral cross was 

h 



Fig. 2.2 

adopted by the Chaldseo-Assyrians as the symbol 
of the sky and of its god Ann (see fig. 2, a). The 



Fig. 3.3 

same peoples represented the sun and its eight 
regions by a circle from which eight rays pro- 


a 


b 


CROSS.— The cross (Lat. crux) is the figure 
produced by two lines intersecting one another, 
usually at right angles. This figure gives rise to 
numerous varieties according to the direction of the 
limbs and the form of their extremities. W. Berry 
in his Encyclopedia Heraldica mentions no fewer 
than 385 different^ crosses, hut the greater number 
have scarcely any interest except for decorative art 
and the science of heraldry. From the point of 
view of religious symbolism the only important 
types are the following : the equilateral cross, called 
^ 1 ? Creek cross {a in illustration) ; the so- 
called Latin cross {crux immissa or capitata), in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others 
(o) ; the Tau-shaped {potenc^e or com^nissa) cross 


t 


Fig. 4.^ 

ceeded (2, 5). By coupling these rays in pairs there 
was produced the radiated cross which the king of 

7 */ it must not be forgotten that the cross, 

like the triangle and other geometric figures, is sometimes 
whatever^”^”^^”^^ in origin, with no symbolic significance 
2 See Rawlinson, WAI, vol. ii. pi. 48- 

3See Perrot-Chipiez, i. 308 ; cf. Layard, Monuments oj 
Nineveh, 1849-53, pi. iv. 

^ See Schliemann, llios, Paris, 1885, No. 1959. 
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Assyria wore suspended round his neck, like the 
cross Avorn by a Commander in our orders of 
knighthood (see hg. 3). 

Schliemann has noted the presence of the cross 
upon the pottery and the Avhorls of the Troad. 
The solar meaning of this symbol is attested 
by its alternating with the rayed disk. At times 
the two emblems appear in juxtaposition (see 
fig. 4, a). 

Among the Greeks the sceptre of Apollo assumes 
at times the form of a cross (cf. coin of Gal Menus 
reproduced in Victor Duruy’s Hist, des Romains, 
Paris, 1885, vol. viii. p. 42), tig. 4, b. The cross is 
associated with the representation of Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps in order to einpliasi 2 e their stellar 
character (so on coin of Caracal la). 

In India likewise the equilateral cross alternates 
with the rayed disk. On an ancient coin repro- 
duced by General Cunningham [Bhzlsa Topes^ 1854, 
pi. XXXI.) the branches of the cross terminate in 
arrow-heads (see fig. 5). 



Fig 5. 


Among the Gauls, as well as among the peoples 
belonging to the Bronze period, the cross appears 
frequently on pottery, jewels, and coins (see G. 
de Mortillet, Le Signe de la croix avant le chris- 
tianisme, Paris, 1866, p. 44 ff.). Here again the 
emblem is clearly solar (see fig. 6). On the 



Fig. 6.1 

statuette of a Gaulish deity, discovered in France 
in the department of Cdte d’Or, we see the tunic 
covered all over with crosses. The god, who is 
Sueellus (on Avhom cf. Kenel, Religions de la Gatde 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, pp. 252-257), 
holds in one hand the mallet which symbolizes the 
thunderbolt, and in the other a jar or olla (see 
fig. 7). 



Fia. 7.2 

The cross is found in like manner in Mexico, in 
Peru, and above all in Central America, Avhere its 

1 See Flouest, Deux sthles de laraire, Paris, 1885, pi. xvii. 

2 See Revue Celtique, 1870, p. 2. 


presence^ upon religious monuments did not fail 
to astonish the companions and the successois of 
Columbus, Avho saw in it a trace of a visit paid by 
St. Thomas, the apostle of the Indies (see Congr^ 
tnttrnai, des Americamstes, vol. i., Brussels, 1879, 
p. 501 fl.). We know nowadays that these crosses 
are designed in allusion to the four quarters from 
which rain conies, and consequently to the winds 
that bloAv from the four cardinal points (see G. 
Mallery, in 10 RBEW, 1893). The cross of pre- 
Columban America is a veritable ‘ Avind-rose,’ and 
Ave can perceive hoAv it thus became, among the 
Toltecs, the symbol of the god Avho dispenses the 
celestial Avaters, Tlaloc (.‘^ee A. PeAdlle, Religions 
du Mexiqziey Paris, 1885, p. 91 [also in Eng. tr.]). 
According to Keville, the Mexican cross Avas called 
the ‘tree of fecundity’ or the ‘tree of life.’ 
There has been found in the ruins of Palenque 
a bas-relief representing persons in the act of 
adoration before a cross, on Avhieh rests a fan- 
tastic bird, more or less resembling a pairot. 
Perhaps this Avas the symbol of the god Quetzal- 
coatl (the feathered serpent), Avho himself also, 
according to R^ville, stands for a god of the wind 
{op. cit. p. 82 ; see also Thomas Wilson, The Swas- 
tika, 1896, p. 933 fi*.). For a cross, representing 
the four Avdnds, as thought of by the Dakotas, see 
fig. 8. 



Fro. S 1 

The aiTOw at the top of this cross marks the piercing- blast of 
the north wind. Once the north wnnd is located at the head of 
the cross, the east wind will be symbolized Viy the heart, which 
in the human body is placed under the left arm The south 
wind is pictured by the sun, as it shines from the region of 
light and warmth, and the west wind by a star, as it blows 
from the region of the night. 

But the Ameiican cross may have assumed also 
a solar or stellar chaiacter, if one may judge from 



Fig. 9.2 

the above figure (9), which has been met Avith on 
shells found in the mounds of New Mexico ; and 



Fig. 10.3 


from those, not less significant (10), which have 
been found among the Dakota pictographs. See, 
further, folloAving article. 

1 See 10 RBEW, fig. 1226. 

2 See Holmes, in S RBEW, p. 282. 

3 See Garrick Mallery, in 10 RBEW, figs. 1118-1126. 
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Among tlie Chinese, the equilateral cross in- 
scribed within a square, , stands for the earth. 

According to Samuel Beal {Indian Antiquary, 
18S0, p- 67) there is found in China even the 
dictum ‘ God fashioned the earth in the form of a 
cross.’ It is curious to meet with an analogous 
symbolism in a Church Father. ‘ The aspect of 
the cross,’ w’rites Jerome {Com, in Marcum), ‘ what 
is it but the form of the world in its four direc- 
tions? {I 2 :)sa species crucis, quid est nisi forma 
quadrata mundi ?'], The east is represented by 
the top, the north by the right limb (looking 
the cross), the south by the left, the west by the 
lower portion.’ 

2. The handled cross and the cross poiencie , — The 
potencee form Xj produced by suppressing the 
upper limb of the Latin cross, is called also the Tau 
cross, because it reproduces the form of the Greek 
letter Tau. The magical virtue which down to 
our own day has been attributed to this sign 
owes its origin unquestionably to the veneration 
paid by the Egyptians from their pre-historic days 
to the handled cross, or key of life, represented 
by a cross potencee surmounted by a handle (see 
fig. il). This cross, which is met with on the 


Its presence has been noted on bas-reliefs, tombs, 
pottery, jewels, coins, from Sardinia to Susiana, 
along the shore of Africa, in Phrygia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. Upon monuments of Phoeni- 
cian or Hittite origin it is held in the hands of 
kings or priests, as with the Egyptians, and is 
associated with the tree of life and the lotus flower. 
Its extreme symbolical importance led the peoples 
who borrowed it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of then own as presented an 
analogous form or suggested a cognate idea. Thus 
the Phoenicians derived from it a mixed emblem, 
in which the handled cross is grafted upon the 
cone lepresenting the goddess Astarte or Tanit, 
*slie who gives life’ (see fig. 12). 

The Greeks anthro])omorpliosed it so as to reiiro- 
duce the features of their goddesses of life — 
Aphrodite, Harmonia, Artemis of Ephesus, etc. 
(see fig. 13). 




I 
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Fig. 11. 

most ancient monuments of the Egyptian mon- 
archy, is frequently to be seen in the hand of 
a god, a priest, or a king. Archaeologists have 
maintained by turns that it represents a Nilonieter 
(Plueke), the key of a canal-lock (Zoega), a jar 
upon an altar (Ungarelli), a degenerate form of 
the ■winged globe (Layard), a phallus (Jablonski), 
the loin-cloth worn by the Egyptians (Sayce). In 
the paintings on the^ tombs it appears to be em- 
ployed by the divinities to awaken the dead to 
a new life. The following inscription may be 
read upon a bas-relief of the 12th dynasty, where 
the goddess Anukit is seen holding the extremity 
of the handled cross to the nostrils of the king 
Usert^en III. : ‘I give thee life, stability, puiity, 
like Ra, eternally.’ Elsewhere the ideogram 
formed by the handled cross in the hieroglyphic 
script, T (pronounced ankh\ signifies ‘life,’ ‘living’ 
M. Coemans, Manuel de lanque ^qyptienne, 
Ghent, 1887, pt. 1, p. 46). Whatever may be the 
material object of which the handled cross is the 
representation, its abstract sense is not doubtful : 
It IS a symbol of life, of the vital germ, and it is 
'^"ithout reason that it has been called the k£.if 
of Ilf e,^ ^ 
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Fig. 12. 

From Eg^t the hey of life, now become a 
magical and propitiatory sign, spread to the 
Phoenicians and then to the whole Semitic world. 

‘hf^^o that ‘if ‘ipraonymous with anWi, 

me so tftat _ it has nothin*? to do with a cross.’ 

o ^ cf Paphos (CIS, vol. i. fasc. i. p. 6 ). 
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Fig. 13. 


With the Gauls the X comes to stand for the 
hammer of Thor, which w^as regarded not only as 
an engine of destruction, but also, after the manner 
of the storm, as an instrument of life and fecundity. 
Even with the Egyptians the two-headed mallet, 

became in the hieroglyphs a Latin cross, “f", 

with the meaning of ‘crusher,’ ‘avenger* (de 
Harlez, ‘ Le Culte de la croix avant le chris- 
tmmsme^ in La Scie7ice catholique, 15th Feb. 1890, 
p. 163). 

In Egypt there have been found a whole series 
of signs which mark the transition from a handled 
cross, or cross ansata, to the chi-rho, or mono- 
gram of Christ (see fig. 14). 

f f 7t? X 

Fig. 14.3 

The handled cross or a similar sign is met with 
also in India (see fig. 15), and in America, where 


Fig. 15.4 

it is found engraved on monuments in the ruins 
of Palenque, as well as on the pieces of pottery 
recovered from the mounds. 

^ Lenormant, in GA , 1876, p. 68 . 

2 P Decharnie, Mythologie de la Grice antique, 1879, %. 145. 

3 Chi-rhos of Philas (Letronne, * La Croix ans4e a-t-elle 
eniplo 3 ^ 6 e pour exprimer le monogramine du Christ’’ in 

vol. xvi. pi. i. figs. 47, 48, 49). 

4 0n_ a silver ingot (Edw. B. Thomas, in the Numismatic 
Chronxcle, vol. iv., new series, pi. xi.). 
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In a Maya manuscript two persons appear to 
be in the act of adoration before a tree which 
affects the form X? where a parrot-like bird 
has taken the place of the upper arm of the cross 
(see fig. 16). 



Fig. 16.1 


3. The gammate cross, or gammadion. — This 
cross derives its name from the fact that it can 
be resolved into four gammas joined at right 
angles (see fig. 17). In sjiite of its apparently 
a h 



Fig, i7. 


Fig. 18, 

complicated structure, it is, next to the equilateral 
cross, the form most widely diffused throughout 
all antiqui^. It has been met with on terra-cotta 
articles at Hissarlik, from the time of the second 
or burnt city. In Greece proper and the islands of 
the Archipelago it makes its appearance first upon 
articles of pottery with geometrical ornaments, 
which form the second period of Greek ceramics. 
It is frequent upon the ancient vases of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Athens. Upon an Athenian vase, in 
a burial scene, it appears thrice repeated before 
the funeral car. Upon a vase of Thera it accom- 
panies the image of the Persian Artemis. Else- 
where it adorns the vulva of an Asiatic goddess. 
Upon a vase now at Vienna it appears as an orna- 
ment on the breast of an Apollo standing upon 
a qicadriga (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration 
of Symbols, London, 1894, pi. i.). It became a 
favourite symbol on coins, and passed along with 
the other monetary symbols of the Greeks into the 
numismatic art of all the Mediterranean peoples. 

This cross is also found engraved upon those hut- 
shaped funeral urns which have been dug up in the 
terramares of N. Italy. It likewise appears on 
the jewels and the weapons, not only of Gallic, but 
also of German and Scandinavian peoples.^ In com- 
pany with the wheel and the thunderbolt, it adorns 
the votive altars of the Gallico-Roman period, from 
Aquitaine to Great Britain. In the Caucasus it 
has been noted upon weapons and jewels which go 
back to the Bronze period. In Lycaonia, on a 
Hittite monument, it is introduced as an ornament 
on the border of the robe of a person engaged in 
offering sacrifice. 

In India, where it bears the name of swastika 
(from su, ‘well,’ and asti, ‘it is’) when the limbs 

1 See 5 RBEW, 1884, p. 32, 

2 In the north it has received the fylfot many-footed 

but the assimilation implied in this name is very uncertain. 
See, further, Renel, op. cit. pp. 217-220. 


are bent towards the right (fig. 17, a), and sauvas- 
tika when they are turned to the left (fig. 17, b), 
it is already found upon the domino-shaped ingots 
of silver which preceded the use of coins, and then 
upon the coins themselves. The Buddhists em- 
ployed it largely. A notable instance of its use, 
along with other symbols, is in the classical 
representation of the Buddhajpada, or footprint of 
Buddha (see fig. 19), among the bas-reliefs of the 



Fig. 19. 


famous stupa of Amaravatl. It passed, no doubt, 
along with Buddhism, into the iconography of 
China and Japan, where it occupies a pre-eminent 
place on the pedestal of Buddhist statues, and 
even at times adorns the breast of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas.^ In China, moreover, the swastika 
found a place among the written characters, where 
it conveys the notion of ‘plurality,’ and, by ex- 
tension, of ‘abundance,’ ‘prosperity,’ ‘longlife’ 
(Thomas Wilson, The Sivastika, p. 799). The same 
is the case in Japan, where, according to de Millou^, 
it represents the number 10,000, and conseq^uently 
the idea of abundance and prosperity {BSAL, 1881, 
p, 191]). The Empress Wu (684-704) of the Tang 
dynasty decreed that it should be used as a sign for 
the sun (Yang y Yu, in Wilson’s Swastika, pi. 2). 

Even at the present day the Hindus make 
frequent use of this figure, which they may trace 
in their account books and, on certain occasions, 
on the threshold of their houses. According to Sir 
George Birdwood,^ they distinguish clearly between 
the swastika and the sauvastika, the first represent- 
ing the male principle and the god Ganesa, the 
second the female principle and the goddess Kali. 
In an extended sense, the first stands for the sun 
in his diurnal course, or for light and life ; the 
second for night and destruction. The sect of the 
Jains in India has chosen the swastika as the 
emblem of the seventh of their twenty-four saints, 
or Tirthankaras (Colebrooke, ‘ On the Jainas,’ in 
Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, p. 308). 

The gammate cross has been met with spoiadic- 
ally also on bronze articles among the Ashantis 
of Africa ; and also on native implements from 
Paraguay, Costa Rica, and Yucatan. In the 
ancient Maya city of Mayapan it adorned a stone 
slab which bore also the image of the solar disk, 
exactly as in Gaul, Italy, Asia Minor, East India. 
In N. America it is seen among the crosses engraved 
on shell and copper ornaments from the mounds, 
and the Pueblo Indians still use it to decorate their 
trinkets, bead necklaces, baskets, and rugs,® 

From the circumstances in which the gammate 
cross has been traced or employed, it follows that, 
in every instance in which a symbolical meaning 
has been attributed to it, it is a sign of good omen, 

1 The Buddha Amitabha (Mus^e Guimet) ; also in Wilson’s 
Swastika, pi. i. 

2 Old. Records of the India Office, London, 1891, p. xf. 

3 See d’Alviella, J. travers le Far West, Brussels, 1906, p. 160. 
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of propitiation and benediction, an emblem of 
prosperity, of life, of safety [the sauvastiJcay where 
a distinction is drawn between the two forms of 
the gammate cross, is an exception which proves 
the rule]. But whence comes this general function 
of luck-bringer and talisman ? There is scarcely a 
symbol which has given rise to such diverse inter- 
pretations. Men have seen in it, e.g.y running 
water (Waring), the air or the god of the air (K. P. 
Greg), Ere or the bow and drill apparatus for pro- 
ducing fire (Emile Burnouf), the lightning (W. 
Sch’wartz), the female sex (George Bird wood), 
the union of the two sexes (J. Hof&nan), a Pali 
monogram (General Cunningham), the reunion of 
the four castes of India (Fred. Pincott), the nautilus 
[Gr. TToXiLnrovs, cf. the fylfot"] (Frederick Houssay), 
cranes flying (Karl von den Steinen), the primitive 
god of the Indo-Europeans (de Zmigrodzki), the 
sun in his course round the heavens (Lud^vig 
Miiller, Percy Gardner, Edw. B. Thomas, Max 
Miiller, Henn Gaidoz, Goblet d’AlvieUa). 

It might even be maintained, on the strength 
of the monuments, that, after having served as a 
symbol of the sun in motion, the gammate cross 
came to symbolize astronomical motion in general, 
and thus to be applied to the moon, the stars, the 
sky itself, and to everything that appears to move 
of itself — water, wind, lightning, fire, etc. In this 
way i t would readily become a symbol of prosperity, 
fertility, blessing, or the appurtenance oi such 
deities as secured the development of man and of 
Nature (see figs. 20, 21). 



Solar gaiuiuadioii.i 
Jb’io. 20. 


Lunar ganimadion.2 
Fig. 21. 


The question may he asked whether the gammat< 
cross can be assigned to a single birthplace. Iti 
two most ancient known habitats are : the one ii 
the burnt city of the ruins at Hissarlik, the othei 
among the terramares of N. Italy. It is possibh 
that both of these districts boirowed it from th< 
valley of the Danube during the Bronze age. Fron 
these two centres it may have spread— while retain 
mg its double significance as a solar symbol anc 
as a sign of life or of blessing — on the one hand, 
towards the west, to the extremities of the Celtic 
and German world ; on the other, towards the east, 
by way of the Caucasus, India, China, and Japan.' 

Again, has the gammate cross of the New World 
an independent origin ? The supposition is bv nc 
means inadmissible that it arose spontaneously. 
But the answer to this question depends in some 
measure upon whether infiltrations of Asiatic 
iconography did not make their way across the 
ocean durmg the era of pre-Columban civilization. 

from 

Christian cross. — The cross in the 
<rrau^6s or lignum infelix, a 
w ooden post surmounted by a cross-beam, to which 
tOie Ronmns, following the example of the Greeks 
Easterns, nailed or attached certain classes 
of condemned criminals till they died. The fact 

terte/®« ® ^^'«ered death on the cross has con- 
certed this infamous hgnre into a symbol of 

(.Numismatic ChronicU, voL xx. [No. 8] 


resurrection and salvation. ‘ I determined to 
know among you nothing save Jesus Christ and 
liim crucified,^ ^v^ites St. Paul (1 Co 2^). ^ The 
early Christians saw the cross in all the inter- 
secting lines which presented themselves to their 
view in ordinary life, in art, in Nature. The ‘ sign 
of the cross’ was their favourite symbol. ‘At 
every step, at every movement, at every coming 
in and going out,’ wrote Tertullian at the beginning 
of the 3rd cent, {de Corona^ 3), ‘ in putting on 
our clothes and our shoes, in the bath, at table 
in the evening, lying down or sitting, whatever 
attitude we assume, we mark our foreheads with 
a little sign of the cross.' Moreover, Christians 
had to defend themselves against the charge of 
pagans that they paid adoration to the cross like 
an idol. ‘ Cruces non colimus uec ojpta'musy wrote 
Minucius Felix. ^ But it is plain tliat the great 
mass of Christians attached a magical value to 
this sign. At all events they used it as a form of 
exorcism, a means of warding ofl* unclean spirits. 
One of the most ancient portable crosses, found 
in a Christian tomb at Rome, bears the inscription : 

^ Crux est vita rnihi ; mors, inimice, tibi^ (‘The 
cross is life to me ; death, O enemy [the devil}, to 
thee*). Soon the cross came to work miracles of 
itself. People went the length of marking cattle 
with it to protect them from disease.® 

The cross, according to a Roman Catholic archae- 
ologist, P. Didron, is more than a figure of Christ ; 
it is in iconography Christ Himself or His symbol. 

‘ Thus a legend lias been created around it as if it 
were a living being ; tlius it has been made the 
hero of an epopee germinating in the Apocrypha ; 
growing in the Golden Legend; unfolding and 
completing itself in the works of sculpture and 
painting from the 14th to the 16th century.’® 
Thi^j is an allusion to the celebrated m^'stical poem 
of Giacomo da Varaggio (13th century), where 
it is related how, alter the death ol Adam, Seth 
planted upon his tomb a branch taken from the 
tree of life. When the slip had grown into a tree, 
Moses obtained Irom it his magic rod. Solomon 
took from it the wood for Ins temple. Finally, 
the executioners of Jesus cut from it the materials 
for fashioning the cross. This cross, buried upon 
Golgotha, was disinteried in the time of the 
empress Helena; and the Church commemorated 
its discovery by appointing the 3rd of May (13th 
Sept, in the Eastern Church) as the annual festival 
of the Inyentio CruciSc Carried oil by Chosroes, 
it was miraculously recovered by Heraclius four- 
teen years later, in honour of which event the 
Church instituted another annual festival on the 
14th of Sept., the Exaltatio Crucis, Lost once 
more after the Muslim invasion, it is to reappear 
finally in the sky at the end of the world. 

The Holy Cross had its special churches as it 
had its festivals ; not a few cities even were named 
m its honour. Thus Roman Catholic writers 
admit that the cross has become the object of a 
veritable cult. ‘ The cross,' writes Didron {loc. 
czt.), ‘has received a worship similar, if not equal, 
to that of Christ ; this sacred wood is adored 
almost equally with God Himself.' Many churches 
possess, amongst their miraculous relics, alleged 
fragments of the cross, A legend, intended to 
explain their abundance, relates that these frag- 
ments had the miraculous prerogative not only of 
healing diseases, but even of rejjroducing and 
multiplying themselves indefinitely. 

Strangely enough, the early Christians, in spite 
of the importance they attached to the cross, 
refrained from reproducing it in their iconography. 


Aligne, 111. 346. 

* Kossi, di Arch. Cristiana^ 1873, p. 138 • gee 

Charms and Amulets (Chr.), vol. hi. p. 426 
3 P. Didron, Histoire de Die%i, 1843, p 351 ^ 
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During the first three centuries (with possibly a 
single exception, that of the equilateral cross cut 
on a sepulchral inscription, which de Rossi believes 
may be assigned to the end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of the 3rd cent. ) the cross of Christ is 
invariably dissimulated under the form of an 
object which recalls its image : a trident, an 
anchor (see figs. 22, 23), a ship with rigging ; or 
under the forms of the cross already employed by 
other cults . the cross potenc6& and the gammate 



cross. The cross potencSe^ according to certain 
archaeologists, is, by the way, the form which 
most accurately recalls the instrument of cruci- 
fixion employed by the Romans. 

At the close of the 3rd cent, the Christians 
designated Jesus Christ by a monogram composed 
of the first two letters of ’1170-00? Xpio'r<5?, or 
of XPtcrr6s, The addition of a transverse 

bar, or exhibits the cross or, better still, 
Christ upon the cross, especially when, by an after 
process of simplification, the chi~rho becomes "f* 
or "1“. Further, the Latin cross already appears 
upon certain coins of Constantine, although this 
emperor, true to his policy of religious eclecticism, 
shows no scruple about introducing on the same 
coins representations of Mars or Apollo as gods. 
Julian, of course, suppressed both cross and 
chi-rho. But, after his time, the cross finally 
takes its place upon coins and even upon the 
Imperial diadem. At the same time it asserts 
itself under its proper f 01 m in funeral inscriptions, 
upon altars, reliquaries, lamps, jewels, ana even 
upon the facades of houses anci the tops of basilicas, 
svhere it takes the place of the monogram ; and 
before long it may be seen furnishing the ground 
plan of churches. In the 5th cent, the employ- 
ment of the cross potcnc6e becomes rare except in 
Celtic countries, where it continues to show itself 
in inscriptions. In like manner the gammate 
cross now appears only sporadically, in the west 
and the north of Europe, upon tombstones and 
sacerdotal vestments. 

The so-called Latin cross and the equilateral 
cross were at first employed without discrimination. 
Only gradually did tne equilateral come to be the 
specialty of the East, ana the form with unequal 
limbs that of the West. 

As to the crucifix, i.e. a cross with the body of 
Jesus nailed to it, this representation does not 
make its appearance till the 7th century. The 
art of the Middle Ages was not slow to heighten 
its realism still more. But at the same time a 
distinction was drawn between the cross of the 
Passion, which is accompanied by all the imple- 
ments of crucifixion, and the cross of the Resur- 
rection, with which Jesus ascends to heaven. 
The first is painted sometimes green, because it 
was cut from a tree ; sometimes red, because it 
was stained with the blood of Christ. The second 
is painted sometimes blue, the colour of the sky ; 
sometimes white, as symbolizing the invisible 
Divinity. It is this last which is carried at the 
head of processions. 

The cross became a hierarchical sy'mbol in the 

1 See T. Roller, Les Catacombes de Rome, Paris, 1S81, vol. L pi. 
xix. nos. 8 and 11. 


Church. Thus the Pope has the privilege of 
having carried before him a cross with three 
bars, while cardinals and archbishops have to be 
content with two, and bishops with one. 

h inally, the cross served also in the prime of the 
Middle Ages as a symbol of certain popular rights. 
Such were the market crosses in Germany, which 
implied the municipal Jurisdiction ; the perrons, or 
crosses mounted upon a column, which in certain 
towns of Belgium and Germany were regarded as 
an emblem of Jurisdiction, and even as the palladium 
of local liberties. When Charles the Bold wished 
to punish the inhabitants of Lifege, he carried away 
their perron and set it up for six years at Bruges. 

For a number of centuries the phrase ‘ to take 
the cross’ meant to devote oneself to fight the 
infidels. Hence the orders of knighthood and the 
crosses of honour, the bestowal of which has now 
nothing to do with religion. 

After all that we have said, it is needless to 
atop to examine theories, ancient or modern, which 
seek to claim a pagan origin for the Christian 
cross, on the ground that earlier cults had cruci- 
form signs among their symbolism, while others 
would discover in pre-Christian crosses prefigura- 
tions of the Ciucihxion. We must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to the respective 
supporters of these theories {e.g. Emile Burnouf, 
Gabriel de Mortillet, Mourant Brock, Abbd 
Ansault, etc.). 

Literature.— i. Gekeral.-^^, A Martigrny, Dicticmnaire 
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Berlin, 1876 ; E. Burnouf, La Science des religions. Pans, LS76; 
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Goblet d’Alviella. 

CROSS (American). — The appearance of the 
cross symbol among the semi-civilized and savage 
peoples of America in all probability admits of a 
genuine two-fold interpretation. It amalgamates 
in all likelihood two cognate ideas : (1) that of the 
cross as a symbol of the four winds belonging to 
or emanating from the four cardinal points ; (2) 
that of the ‘world tree,’ ‘tree of life,’ or ‘tree of 
our flesh’ (Mexican Tonaca^uahuitl), analogous in 
some ways to the Scandinavian Yggdrasil, or cosmic 
tree, whose roots surrounded the universe. The 
first, in its pictorial and mural form, was probably 
evolved from the second as an art convention. 
There can be no question of the genuine aboriginal 
character of the cross symbol as found in America* 
Its origin appears to have been analogous to that 
of the symbol in use in the Old World — evolution 
from a symbol of the four cardinal points ; but 
any hypothesis of its importation from Europe 
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or Asia would require much weightier proof of 
European or Asiatic colonization than has yet 
been advanced, and is easily discounted by the 
unquestionable signs of its wide-spread aboriginal 
use throughout the American continent. 

On the discovery of Yucatan, where the lieu- 
tenants of Cortes found crosses at Cozumel and 
elsewhere, the wildest theories were propounded 
to account for their appearance in the New World. 
These crosses were about 3 ft. in height, and were 
usually found in an enclosure called teopan, or the 
buildings surrounding a temple. The Spanish mis- 
sionaries believed that they had been introduced 
by the apostle St. Thomas, or that early Spanish 
colonists, driven out by the Moors, had sought 
refuge in America, and had brought with them 
the sacred symbol. The missionaries then pro- 
ceeded to inquire after representations of the 
Crucifixion itself, and it was discovered that one 
had existed in pictorial form on a manuscript 
which had been buried to prevent its destruction 
by the invaders, but which had subsequently 
rotted underground. This figure undoubtedly 
represented a human sacrifice to the Sun, always 
intended in Mexico when the word ‘God’ {Teotl) 
was employed, as in the present instance, without 
any indication of the particular deity which the 
figure was meant to represent. 

I. As a symbol of the four winds. — As a symbol 
of the four cardinal points from which the winds, 
and therefore the rains, came, the cross was well 
entitled to the desi^ation of ‘ tree of our life ’ in 
the arid climate of Yucatan. To each quarter of 
the heavens a quarter of the ritual year belonged. 
The Aztec goddess of rains, Chalchiuhtlicue, pore 
a cross in her hand, as most of the principal deities 
of Egyptian mytholo^ carry a cognate symbol, 
the ankh, or ‘ key of life ’ ; and, in the feast cele- 
brated in her honoux in the early spring,- victims 
were nailed to a cross and shot with arrows. 
Quetzalcoatl, as god of the winds, is represented 
as carrying a species of cross, and his robes 
were decorated with cruciform symbols. The form 
which we find, for example, in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenqu6, and which was also discovered 
upon the temple walls of Cozumel, Popayan, Cun- 
dmamarca, and elsewhere, was undoubtedly a 
conventional form evolved from that of a tree, 
consisting of the lower part of the trunk and two 
cross -branches. The Mayan designation of the 
cross was indeed Vahom che, ‘ the tree erected or 
set iip.’ In the Palenqu6 cross, at the ends of the 
branches knobs appear, which are probably in- 
tended to indicate leaves or fruit. On the summit 
is perched a bird, probably a turkey, decked out 
in the brilliant plumage of more brightly-feathered 
fowl. The cross in question was probably regarded 
as ui some measure the pedestal of the living turkey- 
fetish. The flesh of the turkey was a staple of 
Mexican diet, and in this way, it may be, the bird 
had become associated with the idea of subsistence 
and the ‘ tree of life’ itself. In any case the cross 
of Palenqu6 was known as Quetzalhuexolog[uahuitl^ 
or ‘tree of the plumed turkey.’ A priest stands 
on the proper right of the bas-relief, offering as a 
sacrifice a small human figure made from maize 
paste, and not a newly -born child, as some authori- 
tms state. On the proper left stands an acolyte, 
offering up a stalk of maize. At the roots of the 
cross a hideous head appears. It is that of Cihuaco^ 
huatl (female serpent), or Tonantzin {our Mother) 
to ^ve her her Mexican designation — the earth- 
goddess, the most bloodthirsty of the Central 
American deities in her lust for human flesh, and 
the one from whom the ‘ tree of life ’ has its being 
and nourishment. ® 

Many American peoples believe in the efficacy 
of the cross as a symbol whereby rain may be 


obtained. The rain-makers of the Lenni Lenape 
draw the figure of a cross upon the ground, with 
its extremities towards the cardinal points, and on 
this they place a gourd, some tobacco, and a piece 
of red material, afterwards invoking the rain-spirit. 
The Creeks, at the ceremony of ‘the Busk,’ cele- 
brated to the four winds, dispose four logs in the 
shape of a cross, the ends of which are set to the 
cardinal points, and in the centre of these they 
kindle the New Year’s fire. The Blackfeet used 
to arrange large boulders in the form of a cross, 
on the prairies, in honour of Natose, ‘the old man 
who sends the winds.’ The Mnyscas of Bogota, 
in order to sacrifice to the goddess of waters, ex- 
tended ropes across a lake, thus forming a gigantic 
cross, at the point of intersection of which they 
cast in offerings of precious stones, gold, and odor- 
iferous oils. In the State of "Wisconsin many low 
cruciform mounds are found, exactly orientated. 
These were probably altars to the four winds. In 
the mythology of the Dakotas the winds were 
always conceived as birds ; and the name of the cross 
in the Dakotan language signifies ‘the mosquito- 
hawk spread out.’ 

2, As the ‘ world tree.’ — In those Mexican and 
Mayan pictures which deal with cosmology the 
world tree is depicted as standing in the centre of 
the universe, its roots deep in the waste of waters, 
its branches among the clouds, as if in search of 
rain. The Mexicans worshipped the tree as Tota 
(our Father), whom they further described as ‘ god 
of the waters and of vegetation,’ although he also 
appears to have some connexion with fire. Among 
the Kiche (or Quich4) of Guatemala, women 
desirous of children sought out a tree overhanging 
a pool, to which they prayed as the emblem of 
fertility ; and this indicates the possible phallic 
origin of the tree of life. The vax che^ or ceiba 
tree, is still an object of veneration in many ham- 
lets of Central America. The sacred pole of the 
Omahas typifies the cosmic tree, the centre of the 
four winds, and the dwelling of the thunder-bird ; 
and tree-burial among the western tribes of North 
America probably bore some mythical relation to 
placing the dead in the tree of life. The Mbocobis 
of Paraguay believe iu a tree by which the dead 
once climbed to Paradise, and the Yurucares of 
Bolivia in one whence mankind originally emerged. 
The sacred tree also appears symbolically through- 
out America in the form of the poles and stakes 
which surround the prayer -houses and kivas of 
many American tribes. 
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CROSS-ROADS. — Cross-roads are very gener- 
ally regarded as the dwelling-place or resort of evil 
spirits, ghosts, etc., and hence are considered un- 
lucky or even dangerous, while various expedients 
are resorted to in order to ward off their dangers. 
On the other hand, they are sometimes associated 
with a divinity— probably, in the first instance, 
because images of the divinity were placed there to 
counteract the powers of evil, and a cult of the 
divinity was observed at the cross-ways. Or they 
may be regarded as sacred in themselves. Thus in 
the Avesta a formula runs : ‘We sacrifice ... to 
highways and to the meeting 
of the roads’ [SEE xxxi. [1887] 291). In ancient 
India they were not to be defiled or obstructed 
{lb, xxii. [1884] 182, xxxiii. [1889] 158). But the 
reverence for such a divinity of cross-roads was 
soon mingled with the fear of the demoniac in- 
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fluences, and we find the divinity often regarded as 
sharing in the characteristic evil and horrible traits 
of the very demoniac beings which he or she was 
supposed to hold at bay. The association of evil 
beings or of a divinity with cross-roads is an 
extension of their association with roads in general, 
and is already found among some lower tribes in 
connexion with the rough paths leading through 
forest or jungle, and with their intersections. 

1. Burial at cross-roads. — (a) There is evidence 
that the dead were sometimes buried at cross-roads, 
and this would be one reason for their being 
regarded as particularly ghost-haunted places — a 
belief which is certainly very remote and wide- 
spread. Among the ancient Hindus there was a 
practice of erecting a ddgoba or stupa (a mound in 
which the bones and ashes were placed) at cross- 
roads. These were to be erected there in honour 
of a king of kings or a Tathdgata {MaTidpari- 
nihhdna Sutta^ v. 26, vi. ZZ = SBE xi. [1881] 93, 125 ; 
cf. Oldenberg’s remarks, Bel. des Veda, Berlin, 
1894, p. 562). In Slavic lands, cairns and tumuli 
are often found at cross-roads, and the older litera- 
ture sometimes refers to a cult of the dead there 
(Grimm, Kleinere Schriften^ Berlin, 1865, ii. 288). 
Other instances are reported among the Greeks, 
Germans, etc. (Lippert, Bel. der europ. Cultur- 
volker^ Berlin, 1881, p. 310 ; Wuttke, Deutsche 
Volksabergl. der Gegenwart^ Berlin, 1900, § 108 ; 
Winternitz, DenJcschr. der kais. Akad. der Wis- 
sensch.i Vienna, xi. [1892] 68). In Hungary, per- 
sons believed to have succumbed to the malice of 
a ■witch or demon were sometimes buried at cross- 
roads, to deliver them from this influence, as 
witches had no power there — an unusual belief 
{FLJ ii. [1884] 101). This is an instance of the 
riddance of e-vil at cross-roads (see § 5). It is not 
impossible that one reason for honourable burial 
at cross-roads was the desire for re-incarnation. 
Among the Mongols, among many N. American 
tribes, and in W. Africa, children are often buried 
by the side of a path or road, in order that the 
ghost may have an opportunity of entering some 
woman passing that way, and so being re-bom of 
her (Letourneau, Sociology, 1893, p. 239 ; Owen, 
Folk-lore of the Musquakieind., 1902, pp. 22-23, 86 ; 
Dorman, Prim, Superstitious, Philad^phia, 1881, 
p. 35 ; Kingsley, Travels in W. Africa, 1897, p. 478). 
As more women are likely to pass a cross- way than 
on any single path, the chances of re-incamation 
would be greater there. 

(5) But in the case of persons whose ghosts are 
regarded as dangerous, another reason for burial 
at cross-roads must be sought. Among such per- 
sons are those who have committed suicide, and 
occasionally murder. Custom and law in England 
prescribed that the suicide should be buried at a 
cross-road, with a stake driven through his body. 
A stone was also placed over the face (Stephen, 
Hist, of Grim. Law, 1883, iii. 105 ; FL viii. [1897] 
199. The custom was abolished in 1823). Criminals 
also were executed at cross-roads, e.g. Tyburn, the 
meeting-place of the London, Oxford, and Edge- 
ware roads. Stake and stone were intended to 
prevent the restless ghost from wandering and 
troubling the neighbourhood. It has also been 
suggested that the constant traflSc over the grave 
would help to keep the ghost do'vvn, or that the 
number of roads would confuse it, and so prevent 
Its finding its way home, or that the cross would 
act as a disperser of the evil energy concentrated 
in the body or the ghost, or that sacrificial 
victims (these being frequently criminals) were 
formerly slain on the altars at cross-roads, which 
were therefore regarded as fitting places for the 
execution and burial of criminals, after the intro- 
duction of Christianity {FL viii. 264 ; Westermarck, 
MI, 1908, ii. 256 ; EBr'^^ vii. 510). To this it 


should be added that suicides were generally buried 
in out-of-the-way places ; and the cross-roads, being 
a place of evil repute, would natuially be selected 
for the grave. The underlying thought is that of 
riddance of the contagion of evil, and in no better 
place could this be efleoted than at the cross-roads 
(see § 5). A parallel custom of burying at the cross- 
roads the bodies of children still-born or born 
feet-foremost (a mode considered unlucky) is found 
in Uganda, where also the bodies of suicides, with 
the tree on which they hanged themselves or the 
hut in which they took their lives, were burned at 
cross-roads. And it is noticeable that women who 
pass that way throw a few blades of grass, or sticks, 
or stones, on the grave to prevent the spirits from 
entering them and being re-bom (Roscoe, ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Baganda,’ JAI xxxii. [1902] 30, 
and Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, ii. 507, 
iii. 152). In Greece, persons who murdered father, 
mother, brother, or child were slain at a place out- 
side the walls where three roads met, and their 
bodies were exposed naked (Plato, Leg. ix. 873). 

2. Ghosts, spirits, and demons at cross-roads. 
— Cross-roads are universally believed to be the 
common resort of evil spirits. As places of burial, 
cross-roads would naturally be haunted by the 
ghosts of the dead ; but also, as ghosts wo'uld be often 
passing along the roads from other places of burial 
to their former homes, they would be more numer- 
ous at cross-roads. The ghostly train is often 
seen on roads, but more particularly at their inter- 
sections ; hence, to see them one would naturally 
go there, as in the Abmzzi, where, at the festival 
of the dead, the thronging ghosts can be seen at 
the cross- ways by any one standing there with his 
chin resting on a forked stick (Finamore, Credenze, 
tcsi, e costumi abruzzesi, Palermo, 1890, pp. 180-2). 
But, besides ghosts, all kinds of evil powers frec^uent 
the cross-ways. This is a wide-spread belief in 
India, one particular class of demoniac beings — 
bhuts — being usually found at cross-roads, while 
other * waylay ers ’ lurk there also (Oldenberg, 267 ; 
Crooke, PB i. 290 ; FL viii. 330 ; SBE xxxi. [1892] 
49). Among the Muhammadan peoples, cross- 
roads are one of the numerous resorts of the Jinn 
(Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 37). In Russia, 
vampires are thought to lurk by night at cross- 
roads, ready to attack the belated traveller (Ralston, 
Buss. Folk-Tales, 1873, p. 311). In Europe gener- 
ally, witches were associated ■with the cross- ways. 
There they gathered up money scattered by the 
devil ; there, too, they met, and, in some cases, the 
Sabbat was held at the junction of roads, especially 
on Walpurgis night, when they might be seen by 
him who put on his clothes inside out and crept 
backwards to the place ; while the ringing of conse- 
crated bells on that night hindered their dancing 
■with the de^vil at cross-roads (Grimm, Teut. Myth, 
[Eng. tr. 1880-8], 1074, 1115, 1799, 1803, 1824; 
Stewart, Superstitions of Witchcraft, 1865, p, 128). 
On the other hand, -witches are occasionally re- 
garded as having no power at cross-roads. In 
Naples it is held that they must go round them on 
their way to a meeting, as they cannot pass them ; 
and in Hungary cross-roads are believed to neutralize 
their evil powers {FL ■viii. 3 ; FLJ ii. 101). Here, 
probably, the form of the cross acts as a prophy- 
lactic. Sprites, kobolds, and fairies are also 
sporadically associated with cross-roads (Grimm, 
838, 1115 ; Goethe, Faust, III. i, 40). In mediaeval 
superstition there was no better place than a 
cross-road for the purpose of evoking evil spirits, 
especially the devil, and making a compact with 
them. The magical treatises then current explicitly 
set this forth ; thus the Clavictda Solomonis says : 

‘ For magical operations a secret, remote, deserted, 
and uninhabited place is necessary, but best of all 
are the cross- ways.’ 
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This notion is found in the 6th cent, story of Thaophilus, and 
in the old tradition it was at a cross-road near Wittenberp that 
Faust sold himself to the devil. The custom was to po to the 
cross-way by nipht, and there make a mapic circle in v^hich 
cabalistic si^s were macnbed, and then to oall up the devil. 
Similarly, witches made their compact with Satan at cross-ways. 
In the case of the Swedish witches in the 17th cent., the> fii>t 
put on a garment over their heads and danced near a croes-road. 
Then, going’ to the cross-road, they thrice calloti on the devil to 
come and carry them to the meeting-ground- When he appeared 
they promised to serve him body and soul, and he then conveyed 
them to the Sabbat (Grimm, 1074 ; iJarmg-Gould, Curio%is 
1888, p, (580 ; SUt. . . . ds J*a*i Fannie, Amsterdam, 1(574 ; 
Gorres, IHs chiristZ, Mystik, Regensburg, 1842, bk, vi. eh. 16 ; 
Wnght, Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, 1851, i. 184, li. 249 f.). 

For these reasons, wayfarers took precautions at 
the cross-ways. In India, mantrcts must he said ; 
e.g, at a bridal procession the bridegroom had to 
say, ‘ May no w’aylayers meet iia I ^ They should not 
be stopped at, and the traveller should pass with 
his right hand turned to them {SBE ii. 226, vii. 2(X), 
XXV. 135, 150, XXX, 49). Similarly, in Sweden, no 
bridegroom will stand near a cross-road on his 
wedding-day — a precaution against ‘envy and 
malice ' (Chambers, Book of Days^ 1863, i. 45). See 
also § 5. 

The origin of the belief in the presence of evil 
agencies at cross-roads may be found in the simple 
fact that, as people were more numerous at cross- 
roads, so naturally would all evil powers be, such 
at least as were so often associated with roads or 
paths. Men always fear demons and spirits which 
they believe lurk on the edge of the forest path or 
rude roadway, ready to pounce upon the belated 
traveller, and in many cases roads are believed to 
be infested by them (Monier- Williams, R&L Thought 
and Life in India, 1883, p. 216 ; Maapero, Dawn of 
Civilization, 1894, pp. 632, 636). Hence they would 
be regarded as lurking at the intersections of roads, 
especially by night, when wayfarers were uncertain 
of the direction m which they ought to go (cf. Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 3). A further reason may be sought in 
the fact that paths and roads often form bound- 
aries, as is sho%vn by the fact that images and 
altars of boundary-gods often stood on roadways 
(MacPherson, Khonds, 1865, p. 67 ; cf. § 3). Rites of 
riddance and aversion intended to drive evil powers 
oft’ the fields or tribal lands would, in common 
belief, have the tendency to force them on to the 
boundaries — a kind of neutral ground (for such 
rites, see Frazer, GB^, 1900, iix. ch. 3, §§ 13, 14, 15, 
passim ; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 
1872, pp, 211, 396). And, as boundary so frequently 
signified road, or was marked by a pathway (as in 
Samoa [Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, 

E . 339] ; see other examples in this art. ), there would 
ere be another reason for evil spirits haunting 
roads. Hence the cross- ways, where boundaries or 
paths met, for the reason given above, would again 
be more open to their presence and influence. Evil 
powers associated with cross-roads are, in fact, 
often stated to be also found on roads and bound- 
aries, or a boundary -stone is found at cross-ways 
(cf. Grimm, 1051, 1113, 1804, 1821 ; Crooke, PR 
i. 290). Hence magical rites which are effective on 
roads are still more effective at cross-roads, as many 
instances of their use in both cases show. 

3. Divinities at cross-roads, — Divinities are 
frequently associated with cross-roads. This is 
sometimes with the intention of repelling those 
evil powers which otherwise would throng them, 
though, as examples show, there is a tendency for 
the protective divinity to take on some of the 
^pects of those evil powers, as in the case of 
Hecate. Or again,^ since evil powers are connected 
with cross-roads, divinities whose character is evil 
rather than good are often worshipped or propiti- 
ated there. ^ 

^dia, from early times, the cross- ways were 
the abode of sinister gods, especially of Rudra, 1 
K>rd of ghosts and of evil powers generally, who I 


was propitiated at the yearly festival of the dead 
by a sacrifice of cakes — the offering to Rudra Try- 
ambaka, for the deliverance of descendants from 
his power, and for the securing of his beneficent 
action. This was oftered at cross-roads, because 
Rudra roves on the roads, and ‘ the cross-road is 
known to be his favourite haunt ’ (Satapatha- 
Brahmana, SBE xii. [1882] 408, 438 f.). The cross- 
road is also the halting-place of the Agnis {ib. 439, 
n. 1). Travellers addressed both paths and cross- 
roads with mantras ‘Adoration to Rudra, who 
dwells on paths; adoration to R., who dwells at 
cross-roads’ {i5. xxix. 366, xxx. 180). In the 
yearly ritual the connexion of ghosts with ^ the 
cross-ways is also apparent. Lesser evil divinities 
also had their cult at cross- ways, but_ usually 
for specific purposes — the repelling of disease or 
demoniac influence, or the contagion of evil. To 
get rid of disease, one should go by night, naked, 
to a cross- way, and there make an offering of rice 
with a mantra, returning in silence without looking 
back. This must be repeated until the evil spirit 
(Pisacha) appears and says, ‘ I will end your ail- 
ment’ {Kathd-sarit-sdgara, Tawney’s ed., 1895, 
i. 256). The sacred writings also ordain that a 
student who has broken a vow of chastity must 
offer an ass to Nirriti, goddess of desti action, at a 
cross-way, then put on the skin and proclaim his sin 
(^R^ ii. [1897] 289 ; cf. xxix. 361). Elsewhere he is 
directed to light a fire at the cross- ways, and to offer 
an ass to the KS-ksasas and an oblation of rice to 
Nirriti {ib, xiv. [1882] 117 ft’.). 

In Japan, phallic symbols, chimata-no-kami, or 
‘road-fork gods,’ were set up on roads, and wor- 
shipped at cross-roads and waysides, as protectors 
of travellers. They were said to have been pro- 
duced from the articles thrown down by T^/tnagi in 
his flight from Hades, or at his purification (see 
vol. ii. p. 700^). Their festivals were held at cross- 
roads outside the capital, or at the frontiei, at the 
end of the 6th and 12th months, or in time of pes- 
tilence, while offerings took place at other times. 
Other phallic symbols, sahi-no-kami, or * preventive 
deities,’ were also worshipped at roads and cio.ss- 
roads, and hence came to be regarded as guides and 
friends of wayfarers. Their cult was popular, they 
were inquired of in divination, or prayed to before 
a journey ; or an offering was made to them by 
travellers on their journey. Accidents on a jour- 
ney were the result of neglecting them. But the 
primitive function of all these deities seems to have 
been that for which they are still addres.sod in the 
liturgies, viz. protection against the unfriendly 
beings and evil spirits of pestilence from Hades. 


* Whenever from the Root-country, the Bottom-country 
[ = Hades], there may come savag-e and unfriendly beings, 
consort not and parley not vidth them, but, if they go below, 
keep watch below ; if they go above, keep watch above, pro- 
tecting us against pollution with a night guarding and with a 
day guarding.' 

Three of these are mentioned in one norito — Yachimata-hiko, 
the Eight-road-fork prince, Yaohimata-hime, the Eight-road-fork 
princess, and Kunado, whose name, *Come-not place,' is sug- 
gestive of his functions as a repeller of evil beings. The hrst 
two are represented as male and female figures with sexual 
organs, the last as a simple phallus. Another phallic god, 
Saruta-hiko, dwells at the eight cross-ways of Heaven, and is 
said to have acted as guide to Ninighi on his coming to earth- 
He is also called Dosojin, or * Road-ancestor deity,’ and is 
found at cross-ways m the form of a phallic boulder, over which 
is stretched a rope supported by bamboos. Jizo, the Buddhist 
children's god, now occupies his place at cross- ways (Aston, 
Sht7ito, 1905, pp. 306, 187, 189, 191, 197, 340). 

phallic origin of these gods, in accordance 
with the well-known property ascribed to the 
sexual organs as warders off of evil spiiits, their 
protective powers against demoniac and pestilen- 
tial influences, and their ultimate position as gods 
of travellers recall the position of the Greek Hermes 
and the Herrnue (cf. p. 333^). 

Among the Teutonic peoples occurred a yearly 
procession of the image of a god or goddess (Frey, 
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Nerthus, Holda, Berchta, etc.) round each district, 
for the purpose of promoting fertility (Tac. Germ. 
40 ; Grimm, 213, 251, 268, 275). In later tradition 
the remembrance of this procession was mingled 
wdth the myth of the Furious Host or the witches’ 
jaunt, headed by one of those divinities — a myth 
which in pagan times told of an aerial course of 
the god or goddess with their subordinates, corre- 
sponding to the course of their images followed by 
the jubilant crowd on earth. It was connected 
with the latter, and perhaps in part originated 
from it, as an setiological myth (cr. Grimm, 1055- 
56). These processions, doubtless, went round the 
boundaries, and the divinity would then be associ- 
ated with boundaries, and so with roads and cross- 
ways. In some of the later traditions, cross-roads 
appear to be unlucky to these wandering hosts, 
now become demoniac and associated with sorcery, 
vdth the devil and witches. Berchta’a waggon 
breaks do^vn at the cross-roads, so also does that 
of Frau Gauden, and the help of a mortal is neces- 
sary to repair it (see the traditional tales in Grimm, 
275, 926). Perhaps there is here a distorted remin- 
iscence of a halting of the procession of the image 
and waggon at cross-roads, either for a sacrifice to 
the divinity, or for the performance of some rite 
by which his or her protection would be secured 
against the evil powers of the cross-roads. Later, 
when the divinity became a more or less demoniac 
being, the folk-memory of the halting of the waggon 
produced the story that the waggon broke down. 
The divinity no longer repelled evil influences at 
cross-roads, but was now subject to these influences, 
cross-roads being unlucky to him or her, as in the 
case of witches (cf. § 2). On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that ofterings were laid at cross- 
roads for the divinities to partake of in their aerial 
wanderings, as in the case of Hecate. As her 
images stood there, so probably images of some of 
jhese Teutonic divinities may nave been set up at 
cross-roads. This is suggested by traces of a cult 
to gods or ghosts of the dead at cross-roads (the 
haunt of souls), anathematized by the Church. 
Prayers, offerings, and the consumption of such 
offerings, votive offerings {vota; pedum similitudines 
quas per bivia ponunt), and the ritual lighting of 
candles and torches at cross- ways {bivia j trivia) are 
all forbidden, and the prohibitions probably apply 
to Celtic as well as to Teutonic custom (S. Eligius 
and Burchardjin Grimm, 1738, 1744 ; de la Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons^ Boston, 1902, p. 290; 
Grimm, Kleinere Schr, ii. 288). Sitting on a bull’s 
hide at cross- ways in order to consult the future 
is also forbidden. The hide was probably that of 
an animal sacrificed there (Grimm, 1744, and cf. 
his comment, 1115, and the common ritual use of 
the skins of sacrificial victims elsewhere). Divini- 
ties were also sometimes seen at cross-roads by 
their worshippers (Grimm, 1202). The cult of 
divinities, Teutonic and Celtic, at cross-roads is 
further lx)rne witness to in the occasional refer- 
ences in witch-trials to ghastly offerings made to 
demoniac powers (their successors) at cross-roads, 
as in the trial of Alice Kyteler and her accomplices 
at Ossory in the 14th cent., in which there is refer- 
ence to a sacrifice of living animals torn limb from 
limb and scattered at cross-roads, or of nine red 
cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes (Wright, i, 28, 30). 

Among the Greeks, Hecate, a goddess whose cult 
was probably introduced from the north, and who 
had several varying aspects, was associated with 
cross-roads as Hecate rpLoSTris. Her primitive con- 
nexion with these and also with roads and doorways 
was probably that of an averter of ill. Her images 
or symbolic figures stood before doors and at cross- 
ways, to keep out ghosts and to counteract the 
gloomy influences prevailing at cross-ways. In both 
cases the chief evil influence to be averted was that 


of the ghosts of the dead. These images were called 
iKdrata^ and frequently represented her in triple 
form. Through her connexion with roads and 
cross-roads, she, as Hecate ivoSLa, was the helper 
and gtiide of travellers who sought her aid (schol. 
ad Tneocr. ii. 12). But she was also regarded in 
a more sinister light- As an infernal goddess, she 
was ruler of ghosts, phantoms, and demons, causing 
them to appear on earth to frighten travellers, asso- 
ciated with sorcery, and seen often on moonlight 
nights with her ghostly train and baying hounds, 
like the Teutonic Holda. In this character she 
was more particularly Hecate rplpLop^os, of a mali- 
cious and dangerous nature. Hence she had to be 
invoked and propitiated, lest she shoixld send harm 
on men. The triple form of the goddess has been 
variously explained, but, in all probability, it arose 
from the fact that her images at cross-ways had 
faces looking down the converging roads, so as to 
watch over each. In her we see a goddess who, at 
first regarded as an averter of ills, is later associ- 
ated with those very ills which she averts. She 
can keep them at bay, or she can cause them to 
appear, and she herself is imaged in their sinister 
forms. Offerings were made to Hecate at cross 
roads, and her images there were consulted for 
divination. Monthly ofierings were made to her 
at cross-roads by ricn people, in order to get rid of 
evil influences and to render her favourable. These 
were called ’ BKdrTjs decTTva, or ‘ suppers of Hecate, ’ and 
included cakes set round with candles, fish, eggs, 
cheese, honey, etc. These dishes of food were often 
consumed by the poor. They w^ere connected with 
the rites of riddance performed in her name. Houses 
were swept and fumigated, and the sweepings taken 
away in a potsherd to a cross-road, and there thrown 
down, the bearer going away without looking back. 
It would be natural also to get rid of the food re- 
maining in the house before the purification. Thus 
the evils, or the ghosts which had infested the house, 
were sent away, and the ceremony may only acci- 
dentally have been connected ^vith the goddess of 
cross-roads. It resembles other rites of riddance 
at cross-roads, primitive in character, and usually 
unconnected with a divinity (see § 5). These puri- 
fications were called 6^v9upua (see Harpocrat. and 
Suidas, s.v, ; schol. on ^sch. Choeph, v. 96 ; Pint. 
Qucest, Rom. iii., Qucest. Conv. 708 F ; schol. on 
Arist. Pint. 594 ; Lucian, Dial. Mend. i. 1 ; Athen- 
aeus, vii. 125, 127, viii. 57, xiv. 53 ; Porph. deAbstin. 
ii. 28). Travellers also deposited offerings at cross- 
roads. An setiological myth told how Hecate, as 
a newly bom infant, was exposed at a cross- way, 
but rescued and brought up by shepherds (schol. 
on Lycophron, 1180). This probably points to an 
actual custom of exposure at cross-roads (found 
also in Chaldaea), made use of to explain Hecate’s 
connexion mth them. 

Hermes, as god of roads and boundaries, and of 
travellers, was also associated with the cross- ways 
as an averter of ills. On roads and boundaries, 
but especially at cross-roads, stood a heap of stones 
with a pillar, later rudely shaped in human form. 
The passer-by added a stone to the heap, as a rite 
of riddance and in order to avert the evil in- 
fluences associated with the place. These became 
the more shapely Hermse of later times, used as 
boundary and mile and direction posts, and placed 
at cross-roads as well as on streets, roads, and at 
doors. The phallus was a prominent object upon 
them (Herod, ii. 61), in accordance Avith the b^ief 
in phallic emblems as averters of ill. As in the 
case of the Hekataia, these Hermse had often 
several heads, and for the same reason. Offerings 
were made to them, and were sometimes eaten by 
hungry wayfarers. Theophrastus in his C%ar- 
ac^eW describes the pious man pouring oil on the 
sacred stones (Hermse) at cross-roads, falling on 
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Ms knees and saying a prayer before passing on 
his YT&j. Cf. Aryan Religion, voL ii. p. 36 f. 

Christianity replaced the divine images at cross- 
ways by crncifi-xes or images and shrines of the 
Madonna. At the latter, especially, flowers and 
candles are ofiered and prayers said, exactly as in 
the case of the Hermae and Hekataia (Trede, Das 
keidenthum in der rbm. Kircke^ Gotha, 1891, 
IV. 205, 208). 

An example of a cult of a divinity at cross- 
roads from a lower level of civilization is found 
among the Yaos of the Shire Highlands who, 
when on a journey, offer a little flour to the 
god Mulungu at a place where two ways meet, 
exactly as in the case of Greek and Roman 
travellers, to Hecate, Hermes, or the Lares (see 
voL ii, p. 35S‘). 

4. Omens at cross-roads. — The connexion of 

supernatural beings, divine or demoniac, with cross- 
roads caused these to be regarded as places where 
omens might be sought. In East Central Africa 
a traveller who comes to a cross-way lays two 
roots, carried for the purpose of divination, against 
the blade of a knife laid horizontally. He points 
to one road saying, ‘ Shall I take this one ? ’ if the 
roots remain still, he takes it. If they fall, he 
takes the other (Macdonald, 1882, L 215). 

This resembles the rite used by the king of Babylon, 
probably to discover whether he should proceed on 
the way to Jerusalem to attack it. He ‘stood at 
the parting of the way, at the head of the two ways, 
to use divination : he shook the arrows to and iro, 
he consulted the teraphim, he looked in the liver ’ 
(Ezk 21^^). In Germany it was a custom to listen 
at a cross- way on Christmas or New- Year at mid- 
night. In this way the seeker heard or saw what 
would befall him during the year. Or, if he heard 
horses neigh or swords rattle, there would be war 
(Grimm, 1113, 1812, 1819). The listening was 
intended to catch what the spirits were saying as 
to coming events. In Japan a method of cross- 
road divination {fsuji-ura), used by women and 
lovers, is to place a stick representing the god 
Kunado at a cross-way at dusk, and to interpret 
the words spoken by passers-by as an answer to the 
question put by the inquirer. Another method is 
to sound a comb three times at a cross-road by 
drawung the finger along it, then, worshipping the 
sahi-no-kami, to say thrice, ‘ O thou god of the cross- 
roads-divination, grant me a true response.’ The 
answer is found in the words spoken by the next 
or the third passer-by (Aston, 340). With this 
may he compared a Persian custom of sitting at 
cross- ways by night and applying to oneself as an 
omen of good or evil all that is said by passers 
(J. Atkinson, Women of Persia, 1832, p. 11). In 
Germany a girl went to a cross-road to discover 
whether she would be married during the year, or 
she shook out a table-cloth there. Then a man 
appeared and saluted her. The future husband 
would be of the same height and appearance 
(Grimm, H15, 1797). An old Hindu custom for a 
man to discover whether a girl will make a good 
wife is to let her choose one of several clods taken 
from lucky and unlucky places, one of the latter 
being a cross-road (Oldenherg, 510). In India the 
balance for ordeals was erected at a temple or in a 
cross-road — a favourite abode of Dharmaraja, the 
god of justice, when he appears on earth (SBJS 
xxxiii. [1889] 104). 

5. Magical rites at cross-roads. — The sinister 
character of cross-roads made them particularly 
efficacious as places to perform charms and magical 
rites, especially of aversion or riddance of demoniac 
influences (cf. p. 331^ bottom : ‘best of all are the 
cross-ways ’).^ Evil powers, or perhaps the divini- 

1 Kozma is of the opinion that the use of the sign of the cross 
in charms has no reference to Christianity, but to the form or 


ties whose images stood there, lent their influence to 
the success of the rite. A few examples of general 
magical rites may be cited first. Sitting out or 
working spells at cross- ways was used among the 
Teutons as an evil kind of magic, for raising 
tempests, etc. The details are not known (Vig- 
fusson-Powell, Corpus Poet. Poreale, Oxford, 1883, 
i. 413). In the Hindu Grhya Sutra, visiting a 
cross-road at twilight, lighting a fire there, offering 
rice and repeating charms, together with other 
ritual observances, is recommended to those who 
desire gold, or companions, or a long life, or who 
wish to be rulers, etc. {SBE xxix. 431, xxx, 119, 
124, 125). A charm for recovering lost property is 
addressed to Pushan, the sun, who watches over 
the ways, and the rite includes placing 21 pebbles 
at a cross-way. They are symbolic of the lost 
property, and counteract its lost condition (Atbarva- 
Veda {SBE xlii. 159, 542]). In Kumaon, to cause 
rain to cease, a harrow is fixed perpendicularly at 
a cross-way. The god of rain, seeing it in this 
unusual condition at such a place, learns that in- 
justice is being done, and makes the rain cease. 
Or sugar, rice, and other objects used in ritual are 
placed at a cross- way and defiled, till the rain is 
ashamed to fall on them (Pi2 i. 76-77). At Naples, 
to detach a husband from his mistress, a wife goes 
barefoot and with unbound hair to a cross-way. 
There she takes a pebble, places it under her left 
armpit, and repeats an incantation. This is done 
at a second cross- way, with the pebble under the 
right arm, and at a third, having it between the 
chin and breast. Returning home, she throws it 
into a cesspool (Andrews, EL viii. 7). This is an 
example of the belief that all things at cross-ways 
are charged with the magic or evil energy concen- 
trated tnere, or are unlucky. Plants growing 
on boundaries or on cross-ways are believed to 
possess magical power (see Reiss, ‘ Aberglaube,’ in 
Pauly- Wissowa, i. 47). In Bombay a charm 
against the evil eye is to carry seven pebbles 
picked up at the meeting of three ways (Campbell, 
Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885, 

p. 208). 

In the case of rites of riddance and aversion the 
underlying idea is that the evil powers lurking at 
the cross- ways are compelled to take over the evil 
(disease, ill-luck, etc.) which is of demoniac origin, 
or is impure and a source of danger. In some of 
these cases the powers of the cross- way are pro- 
pitiated by an offering. Or the rite takes place 
there, because the place is one where the contagion 
of evil is more likely to be got rid of or transferred 
to another, while Oldenherg suggests (p. 287) that 
the cross-way was used because, after the rite, the 
performer would go one way, the evil or unlucky 
mfiuence the other. A simple example of riddance 
of fatigue is found among the Guatemalan Indians, 
who, on passing the usual pile of stones at a 
cross- way, gather grass, mb their legs with it, spit 
on it, and then lay it with a stone on the pile, 
thus recovering their strength (Frazer, GB^ iii. 4). 
Rites for riddance of disease at cross-ways are 
wide-spread. To rid themselves of any disease of 
demoniac origin, hill-natives of N. India plant a 
stake in the ground at a cross-way and bury some 
rice below it. The rice (prob. the vehicle 01 trans- 
ference) is disinterred and eaten by crows iJPIt i. 
290). In Bihar, during sickness, certain articles 
are placed in a saucer and set at a cross-road 
(Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 407). Similarly, in ancient India, such rites 
were commonly performed at cross-ways, as specific 
instances in the sacred books show. A patient 
possessed by demons was to be anointed with the 

the cross-ways (fLJ ii. 101). It would thus be used as an act 
of mutative magic, producingf the effect obtained by the cross 
way itself. 
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remains of a sacrifice of ghi and fragrant substances 
(probably because the latter are obnoxious to 
demons^) and placed on a cross-road. A wicker 
basket with a coal-pan was set on his head, and 
some of the sacrifice was sprinkled on the coals 
(Ath.-Yeda \_SBE xlii. 32, 519]). In another charm 
for riddance from hereditary disease, the patient 
is set on a cross-road, and there washed and 
sprinkled. The charm includes the words, ^May 
the four q[uarters of heaven be auspicious to thee ! * 
{ib, 292). In other cases not only riddance but the 
transference of disease to another person is effected. 
Thus an ancient Hindu charm to avert evil runs ; 
‘ If, O evil, thou dost not abandon us, then do we 
abandon thee at the fork of the road. May evil follow 
after another (man) ! ’ The commentary explains 
this as a charm to remove all diseases, and the rite 
includes the throwing of three rice-puddings at the 
cross-road {ih, 163, 473). In modern India, to get 
rid of smallpox, some of the scales from the 
patient’s body are placed in a pile of earth decked 
with flowers at a cross-way. The disease may 
then be transferred to some passer, the original 
patient recovering {PR i. 165). Or, at an outbreak 
of smallpox, a pot of wine, bangles, money, cakes, 
incense, and a cloth with the image of the goddess 
of smallpox, are offered to her, and then left out- 
side the village at a cross-road. Any one touching 
these or meeting the priest who carries them out 
will take the disease and die at once. The goddess 
receiving the offering passes on to the next village. 
Here offering and vehicle of aversion are combined, 
and the articles are called nihasi, ‘ averters.’ Prob- 
ably the poor, in eating deiwvop , — at once an 

offering and a vehicle of aversion, — ran the risk of 
transference of evil to themselves rather than 
starve. In Bohemia, to get rid of fever, an empty 
pot was carried by the patient to a cross-road, and 
thrown down, lie then fled. The first passer who 
kicked it would get the fever, and the patient 
would be cured (GB^ iii. 22). In Suffolk a cure 
for ague is to go by night to a cross-way, turn 
round thrice as the clock strikes twelve, drive a 
tenpenny nail up to the head in the ground, and 
then retire backwards before the clock is done 
striking. The next person passing over the nail 
will get the Signe {County FoUc-lore of Suffolk, 1895, 
p. 14T. For other European instances, see Wuttke, 
op. cit. passim. 

Lustral rites of riddance at cross-ways are also 
common. In India one who had committed a 
crime had, after other rites, to go to a cross-way 
and repeat the formula, Simk& me manyuh. Then 
he was free from all crime {SBE xiv. 330). In E. 
Africa, when a child is able to speak, it is taken to a 
cross- way, washed and rubbed with oil, and given 
to the father, who may then, but not till then, cohabit 
with his wife, else the child will die {FLR [1882] 
V. 168). Riddance of the contagion of death is also 
effected at cross-roads, by carrying there the thing 
or things which have suffered impurity. In India, 
at a death, the fire became impure, and with the 
receptacle was carried out and placed on a cross- 
way with the words, ‘ I send far away the flesh- 
devouring Agni.’ The bearer then walked round 
it three times, keeping his left side towards it, 
beating his left thigh with his left hand, and re- 
turning home without looking back {SBE xxix. 
247). In the orthodox death-rites of modem Brah- 
mans, lamps are set at cross-ways (Colebrooke, 
Life and Essays, 1873, iii. 180). All over E. 
Africa, at a death, the water used in washing the 
body, the ashes of the fire, the thatch of the hut, 
and the remains of the dead man’s food, are buried 
at a cross- way {malekano), or deposited there with 
broken pots, egg-shells, etc. (Macdonald, Africana, 

1 Of. D. W, Bouaaet, Hauptprol}le7m der Gnosis, Gottingen, 
1907, p. 301 f. 


i. 109; FLR v. 16S), Other rites of riddance oi 
aversion also occur at cross- ways. In Nijegorod, 
the Siberian plague is kept off by stakes driven into 
the ground at a cross- way (Ralston, Sonys, 395). 
In Bali, at the periodical expulsion of devils, offer- 
ings of food are placed at a cross-road for the 
demons, who are summoned to partake of them 
and then go out of the houses to this feast {GB^ iii. 
80). In Bohemia, in order to get rid of witches, 
youths meet on Walpurgis night at a cross- way 
and crack whips in unison. The witches are thus 
driven oft* {ih. iii. 92), With the monthly purifica- 
tions in Greece (§ 3) may be compared a custom in 
Gujarat of sweeping houses and laying the refuse 
at a cross-road as a rite of riddance of evil (Camp- 
bell, 329). For other rites at birth among the 
Chams, see vol. iii. 347% 

The custom of burying suicides at a cross-way 
has thus in all probability some connexion with 
rites of riddance at cross-roads. The danger brought 
about to the community was in this way got rid of. 
Images of diseased limbs hung at cross- ways were 
perhaps less votive offerings than magical means of 
ridding the limb of the disease by transferring it to 
the spirits of the cross-way or to a passer-by. 

6. Cross-roads and the four quarters. — Not im- 
probably the sacredness of cross-roads may be 
connected in some cases with that of the four 
winds, coming from the four quarters of the heavens 
or the four corners of the earth, which were wor- 
shipped as gods and creators, and gave a sanctity 
to the cross {q.v.) among pre-Christian races, espe- 
cially in North America (see art. Air). Hence 
ceremonies for scaring evil spirits were efficacious at 
cross-ways, because they looked approximately to 
the four sacred quarters. Thus, in the Gujarat 
marriage-ritual of the Bharvads, balls of flour are 
flung to the four quarters as a charm to frighten 
off evil spirits {BG ix. [1901] 1. 280). In Peru a 
yearly rite of riddance in connexion with the four 
quarters took place at the square of each town, out 
of which ran four roads leading to the four cardinal 
points. Four Incas of the blood royal, with lance 
and girded mantle, stood in the great square, till 
another ran down from the temple of the Sun, 
carrying a message that the Sun hade them as his 
messengers drive all evils from the city. They 
separated and ran down the four roads to the four 
quarters of the world. Relays of runners received 
the lances from them, and finally set them up at a 
boundary, which the evils might not pass (Garc. de 
la Vega, Royal Comment., 1869-71, ii. 228 ; Rites 
and Laws of the Yncas, Hakluyt Soc., 1873, p. 20 ff. ; 
cf, vol. iii. p. 308^). The Yoruhas have a cult of 
the four winds, and a figure with four heads called 
Olori merin is usually found on a mound near the 
centre of the town, so that each head faces one of 
the four points. Thus he protects the town, and 
no pestilence brought by the four winds or hostile 
force arriving by the four roads can attack it. 
Formerly these roads passed out of the city by the 
four chief gates on each side (Dennett, Nigerian 
Studies, 1910, pp, 70, 85). This connexion of cross- 
ways with the four quarters does not universally 
hold good, more especially in the case of the meet- 
ing of three roads, and only forms one of many 
reasons for the superstitious connexion with cross- 
roads, 

LiTERATtniB. — This is mentioned throughout the article. 
There is no special work on the subject. 

J. A- MacCtjlloch. 

CROSS-ROADS (Roman). — It was a custom 
of the Roman peasant, in order to ensure the pro- 
sperity of his crops, to make a procession round 
the marches of his land, prajdng the while to Mars 
for protection against visible and invisible disease, 
ravage, and storm (Cato, de Agricult. 141). In 
ancient times these various evils were regarded as 
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demons who gloated over suffering, and this ex- 
plains why Fever {Febris) was worshipped in Rome 
as a goddess (G. WissoAva, Fd. u. Knit, der Romer^ 
Munich, 1902, p. 197). But, if such noxious spirits 
were prevented by the invocation of Mars from 
intruding upon the tilled land, they would tend 
to haunt the boundaries ; and, as the latter -were 
often formed by roads, it came to be believed that 
the roads were traversed by demons as well as 
by human beings. Now, the place where several 
roads converged — whether by the bifurcation of one 
thoroughfare {amhivium, hiviu^n), or by the inter- 
section of tAVo {quadrivium or trivium, according 
as the Avay by Avhich the traveller approaches is 
counted or not ; see H. Usener, ‘ Dreiheit,’ in Rhein. 
MvJt. Iviii. [1903] 339) — Avas naturally a focus of 
human intercourse ; as every one must pass the 
tHvium, trivialis came to mean ‘ common/ ‘ known 
to all. ' For corresponding reasons, cross-roads were 
regarded as the special resorts of demons. The 
Romans believed that things connected Avith the 
cross-Avays had magical poAvers, and this supersti- 
tion doubtless rests upon the idea that demons 
haunted the spot, and infected the surroundings 
Avith their supernatural influence. Thus, for in- 
stance, frogs boiled at the cross-way Avere a cure 
for fever (Pliny, .ffiVxxxii. 113) ; a person who by 
night sets his foot upon filth at the cross-w^ay is 
thereby bewitched (Petronius, 134) ; Avhile the per- 
plexity and anxiety which fall upon the traveller 
in a strange district as he comes to tlie cross-roads, 
and hesitates as ip the way he should take (Ovid, 
Fasti, V. 3 ; Minucius Felix, Octavius ^ xvi, 3), Avould 
be ascribed to the haunting demons, as would also 
the actual choice of the wrong way (Roscher, vol. i. 
p. 1890). Again, the cross-Avay was occasionally 
the site of the special object revered by the fetish- 
worshipper (Tibullus, I. i, 11 f. : ‘ habet . . . vetus 
in trivio florida serta lapis’). The fetish was 
decorated Avith wreaths j and by such homage, as 
also by prayers and votive offerings, it Avas hoped 
that the demonic powers would be induced to re- 
frain from injuring their devotees, and to act as 
the dispensers of grace and sure guidance. 

Anthropomorphic deities of this character had 
likewise a place in the Roman religion, hut the 
cult was not indigenous. Some of the deities were 
simply taken over from foreign religions ; others, 
Avhile of native origin, became the tutelary spirits 
of cross-roads only at a later period. To the former 
group l^Iongs the goddess Trivia, who, from the time 
of Ennius {Seen. 121 [Vahlen]), is often mentioned in 
Latin poetry, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
m inscriptions {OIL x. 3795 [Capua]: ‘Dianae 
Tifatmae Triviae sacrum’). She was in reality 
the Hecate Trioditis of Greek mythology, and, 
like th^e tnvium, Avas of triple form (Usener, loc. cit. 
pp. 167 f., 338 f-). Hecate Avas a gloomy and mali- 
cious goddess, and, in order to propitiate her, 
re^urse was had Grmeo ritu to every possible ex- 
^dient, such as loud nocturnal invocations (VirgO, 
‘iiocturnisque Hecate triviis ululata’) 
and offenngs of food at the cross-roads. The latter 
why the trivmm was a resort of dogs 
(Ovid,^^i35.s‘if^, V. 140) and famished people (Tibullus, 

I. V. oh, Avith the comments of Dissen). In the 
Imperial period we find quite a system of goddesses 
of the cross-way, all of non-Roman origin, and for 
^e most pa:rt linked together in groups as Bivise 
Invise, or Quadriviae, especially in Upper Ger- 
many. They were apparently indigenous to that 
region, and their cult forced its way thence into 
Lower Germany and the countries about the 
Danube (M. Ihm, in Roscher, iv. 1 ff.). In some 
distncts we find also male deities of the cross-way 

dea(bus) Bivis Trivis 


j Our knowledge of these deities is derived from 
votive oflerings, principally small altars with in- 
scriptions, A\diich throw no light, however, upon 
the character of the associated cult. In many 
cases the dedication Avas made in fulfilment of a 
vow, and the donors Avere mostly soldiers. The 
vow would, no doubt, be made for the purpose of 
winning the protection of the deity during a jour- 
ney or throughout a campaign, and so ensuring a 
safe return therefrom ; for by this time such deities 
were regarded, not merely as local guardians of par- 
ticular cross- ways, but as divine patrons of all roads. 

Similar ideas Avere current regarding the genuinely 
Roman deities to whom was latterly assigned the 
tutelage of the cross-roads. These Avere knoAvn as 
the ‘ Lares compitales,’ and were worshipped mainly 
at the place ‘uoi viae conipetunt’ (Varro, de Ling. 
Lot. VI. 25 ; G. Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 
792 tf.), i.e. the cross- way. But the word convpitum 
must have had a further meaning, for Cicero {<le 
Lege Agr. i. 7) explicitly distinguishes between it 
and trivium ; as is rightly observed by Wissowa 
(ReL u. Kult. d. Romsr, p. 148 f.), it also signified 
the point at which the boundaries of the fields 
converged. The worship offeied to the Lares at 
the compita was an expression of the belief that 
they Avere the guardians of the soil (Tibullus, i. i. 
19 f. ; *agri custodes’). Originally, therefore, the 
Lares Avere invoked as patrons of field-boundaries, 
Avhile their association with cross-roads was a later 
development, due to the circumstance that bound- 
ary and path frequently coincided. In this acquired 
character they are known to us from such dedica- 
tions as are found in OIL xi, 3079 (Falerii) ; * Lari- 
bus compitalibus vialibus semitalibus,’ and xiii. 
6731 (Mainz): ‘Laribus compitalibus sive quadri- 
vialibus sacrum.’ The next stage was that the 
Lares became the gods of roads in general, as like- 
wise of travellers, Avho therefore made to them the 
same kind of dedications as were offered Deahus 
QuadHviis. The dedicated objects were placed in 
shrines, and, as these shrines of the Lares were 
set up at the cross-roads, they too bore the name 
Com^ta (Persins, iv. 28). 

We must not confound such erections at the 
cross-way with fabrics reared over the cross-way. 
The rectangular to Avers Avhich we find surmounting 
two passages intersecting at right angles suggest 
the thought that they were originally built over 
cross-ways. Of such towers, nine in all are known 
j (Baumeister, I)en)c7ii<iler d. hlass, AltertUTns, iii. 

I [Munich, 1889] 1867). The most famous of them is 
the J anus Quadrif rons in the Forum Boarium, dating 
from the 4th cent. A.D. (H. Jordan, Topographie 
der Stadt RomimAltertum, i. ii. [Berlin, 1885] 471); 
but its original purpose Avas that of a monument of 
honour, and it is impossible to say whether the 
ancient Roman ideas regarding cross-roads were 
present to the minds of its builders. In any case, 
these ideas were by no means extinct at that time, 
for, even as late as the Middle Ages, it was still 
frequently necessary for the preacher to castigate 
the practice of lighting candles and offering sacri- 
^es at the cross-roads (see, e.g., C. P. (5aspari, 
Kirchenhist. Anecdota, Christiania, 1883, i. 172, 
175, 199) — a practice which is undoubtedly a 
vestige of heathen, in some cases perhaps of 
Roman, ritual. Even at the present day, in Italy, 
the cross-Avay is the favourite site for the chapels 
of patron saints (Th. Trede, Das Heidenthum in der 
romtschen Kvrche, Gotha, 1891, iv. 205). 

Literature. — This has been given throughout the article. 

R. TJN’SCH 

CROWN. — As a preliminary to this article it 
may he advisable to cite Selden’s words distinguish- 
ing between ‘ diadem ’ and ‘ crown ’ : 


jripwever tnose names have been from antient times oon- 
lounaed, yet the diadem strictly was a very different thing from 
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what a crown now is or was ; and it was no other than only a 
fillet of silk, linen, or some such thing. Nor appears it that 
any other kind of crown w’as used as a royal ensign, except only 
in some kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the 
beginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire’ (Txttes of 
Honors, lfi72, c. 8, § 2). 

The Gr. Siddynxa, Lat. diadeTna, was a fillet of linen 
or silk, sometimes adorned with precious stones, or 
occasionally a flexible band of gold. This was the 
true emblem of royalty, the ^acrikelas yvdptcrfia 
(Lucian, Pise. 35), or insigne regium (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 29). On the other hand, the Gr. aritpavos, Lat. 
corona, a wreath or garland of real or artificial 
(usually gold) leaves, was not a distinctive royal 
emblem, and was applied to the victor’s, the 
bridal, the festal ‘ crown ’ (see also Trench, 
Synonyms of the NT, s.v. err^^ayos, dcddij/Ma). The 
same distinction occurs in other languages, e.g. 
German Krone, the royal crown, Kranz, a garland. 
The English word * crown’ comprehends ^1 kinds 
of coronal head-dresses, royal and other. 

I. Coronal head-dresses. — A distinctive head- 
dress of persons of high degree, but especially of 
kings and princes, originated from the custom of 
wearing various kinds of head-dresses, coronal, 
etc., on festal or other occasions, or by particular 
classes of people — men as contrasted with women, 
or, vice versa, rich as contrasted with poor, chiefs, 
medicine-men, members of a mystery society, and 
the like — or at festival dances such as are found 
among savages and European peasants (cf. Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore, Camb. 1903, p. 31), or, again, 
from royal personages wearing a more ornate and 
valuable form of the customary head-dress. The 
crown, as a distinctive head-dress, may thus be 
traced back to very early times. Following upon 
elaborate methods of dressing the hair, such as are 
found among Polynesian and African tribes, the 
next step is to decorate the hair with bones, teeth, 
shells, feathers, leaves, flowers (see § 2), or other 
ornaments. Or a band or fillet of fibre, skin, 
leather, ivory, or metal serves to prevent the hair 
from falling over the face. This is found among 
the lowest tribes (Andamanese, Australians, Bush- 
men, Fuegians, etc. ), but, from being merely use- 
ful, it soon becomes also ornamental or has orna- 
ments of various kinds affixed to it — tufts of 
feathers, fur, or wood shavings, teeth, shells, etc. ; 
or it may be worn only on special occasions, like 
the coils of wire bound round the forehead and 
nape of the neck by Mukamba youths at dances 
{JAI xxxiv. [1904] 139). The fillet, thus widely 
worn, would have a distinctive character, or would 
be more decorative or formed of more precious 
material, when worn by persons of higher rank ; 
and it is a direct forerunner of the royal fillet or 
diadem worn by kings as an emblem of sovereignty, 
either with or without some other distinctive head- 
dress. The gold Innulce with the characteristic 
chevron decoration of the Bronze Age, found in 
the Celtic area, may be classed with ornaments of 
this kind, and were perhaps worn by chiefs 
(Ddchelette, Man. d^arch. pr 6-hist, celt., Paris, 
1910, p. 353; Bomilly Allen, Celtic Art, Lond. 1904, 
p. 39 f . ). More elaborate crowns are derived from 
the simple fillet or diadem by the addition of de- 
corations around its circumference, as, e.g., by 
fixing upright feathers in it (Fuegians, American 
Indians). Other elaborate head-dresses, combining 
the fillet and crown, or evolved from the former, 
are often worn by special classes or at special 
times. 

Thus a Tibetan female head-dress (chief’s wife) consists of a 
crown of large amber disks, in each of which is a coral bead, 
with similar ornaments on satin bands, holding the hair plaits 
together (Rockhill, Land of th& Lmna'i, 1S91, p 184). Among 
the Kabyles rich women wear a coronal head-dress of highly 
ornamental open metal work, with numerous pendent orna- 
ments and chains; and a female head-dress in Java consists 
of a richly adorned head-band with star-hke ornaments stuck 
round the upper edge (Hutchinson, Living Races of Mankind, 
VOL. IV. — 22 


n.d. i. 78, ii. 393-4, 399). A circle of jewelled gold, the upper 
edge heightened to four or more points, surrounding a jewelled 
cap, w'as formerly worn by Arab ladies of high rank (Lane, Arai>. 
Society y 1883, p. 218). A Samoan head-dress worn by chiefs, and 
by girls at certain dances, consists of a triple band of teeth or 
shells on the forehead surmounted by an imposing head-dress 
(tb. i. 12 ; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 68). 
Among the natives of Torres Straits are found head-dresses of 
feathers, of fish teeth, or dog’s teeth coronets, or the dri, a fan- 
shaped arrangement of white feathers of the egret (JAI adsa 
[1890] 369). Among the tribes of Brazil the men at feasts wear 
a coronet of bright red and yellow toucan’s feathers, disposed 
in regular rows and attached to a circlet of plaited ^aw. 
These feathers, being specially prepared, are very rare, and the 
coronets are never parted with (Wallace, Amazon, 1895, pp. 
194, 202). Chiefs in Haiti wore a gold circlet similarly decorated 
(Stoll, Geschlechtsleben in der Volkerpsych., Leipzig, 190S, p. 457 ; 
and, for a similar head-dress worn by chiefs among the Lacan- 
donea, NR i. 702). 

As an emblem of royalty such a crown was worn by the Incas 
of Peru. It consisted of a turban with a tasselled fringe, in 
which were set upright two feathers of a very rare bird, the 
peculiar emblems of the Inca, which no one else might wear. 
This head-dress was buried with him, and two new feathers had 
to be procured for each coronation. The heir-aj^parent wore a 
similar fillet or fringe of a yellow colour as his insignia (Prescott, 
Peru, 1890, p. 11 f. ; Stoll, 457). Among the Mayas the kmg*s 
crown was a golden diadem wider in front, surmounted by a 
plume of feathers which no one else might wear under pain of 
death (NR ii. 635). Mexican kings were crowned by the kings 
of Tezcuco with a diadem higher m front and running up there 
to a point, and adorned with beautiful feathers. The diadem 
was made of thin gold plates or woven of gold thread, and it 
hung down behind over the neck- Noble Aztec warriors wore 
head^-dresses of feathers set in gold fillets (ib. il 148, 375-6, 405, 
441). All such crowns have followed the line of development 
which has produced the European crown from the diadem (§ 8). 
For savage head-dresses, sec Spencer-Gillen'b, 687 ; E. Grosse, 
Anfange der Kunst, Freiburg, 1894, ch. 5 ; Stoll, 119 ; Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, pp. 729, 787, 843, S6S, SSO ; Deniker, 
Races of Man, 1900, pp. 178, 371, 602, 622 ; Mary Kingsley, 
Travels in W. A/rica, 1897, p. 224 ; and for the head-dresses 
peculiar to the higher classes in Bab., Assyria, and Persia, see 
Rawlinson, Anc. Monarchies, 1862, i. 133, ii. 199, iv. 191, 333. 

The huge or elaborate masks and head-dresses worn at the 
performance of to^mic or tribal ceremonies or in mystery- 
dances by Australians, Melanesians, Africans, etc., sometimes 
assuming a form more or less coronal, need only be referred to 
here as decorations reserved for certain persons, and worn only 
on specific occasions and at no other time. They are insignia 
of office, or form part of the necessary costume, sometimes sym- 
bolic or representative (see Spencer-Gillena- ^ passim ; Kingsley, 
483; Deniker, 179 ; Brown, 60 ff. ; JAI xix. [1889-90] 364). 

2. Chaplets. — From the custom of decorating 
the hair with flowers on festal occasions as a method 
of betokening joy, arose the use of chaplets or 
wreaths {a-r^tpavot, coronce), though these may be 
also connected with the simple fillet or hair-band 
into which flowers are sometimes stuck. Among 
savages, it is with the Polynesians and occasionally 
the Melanesians that the general wearing of flowers 
or regular chaplets is found most extensively. 
Among the former, women at dances wore wreaths 
interwoven with their hair, and garlands and 
wreaths on forehead and breast. This custom has 
been largely given up since the introduction of 
Christianity (Ellis, Polynes. Pesearches, 1831, i. 
134, 216 ; cf. also Brown, 317 ; Hutchinson, i. 6, 9, 
11, 17, 18 ; and, for a similar practice of wearing 
wreaths of grass and leaves among the Sakais, tb. 
i. 90). The custom was sporadic in America ; thus 
the Nahuas wore garlands at banquets and dances 
{NB ii. 284, 290). Among peoples of antiquity 
the wearing of wreaths on festive occasions was 
wide-spread. From an early time in E^pt chaplets 
(meh) of lotus, myrtle, etc. , were Avorn by the guests 
at banquets (Wilkinson, ii. 38, 330), and the custom 
was also in use among the Greeks and Romans. 
Perhaps under the influence of Greek usage it 
spread to the Hebrews, and is often referred to 
as a common practice at times of rejoicing, especi- 
ally in the Apocryphal books (Wis 2® ‘ Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds ’ ; Ezk 23^, Ca 3^^, J th 15^®, 
Sir 32^ 2 Mac 6’^, 3 Mac 4^ 7^® ; cf. Acts of Thomas, 
crowns of myrtle and other flowers at a banquet, 
in W. Wright, Apoc. Acts, Lond. 1871, ii. 149). 

Wreaths and crowns Avere also Avorn ritually at 
festivals of the gods and at sacrifices (see next art. ; 
cf. Ac 14^®, 2 Mac 6^). Tertullian writes that, 
besides the Avreaths offered to the gods or their 
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images, ‘ the \^ery doors, victims, altars, servants, 
and priests are crowned ’ {d& Cor. 10). The sacri- 
ficer wore them (cf. the wreaths worn by Persians 
over their tiaras at sacrifices [Herod, i. 132]), and 
they were placed on the heads of the victims 
(Teutons [de la Saussaye, HeL of the Teutons^ 
Boston, 1902, pp. 368, 377], Hindus [Monier- 
Williams, Rel. Thought and Life, 1883, p. 247], 
Mexicans [iVi2 iii. 369] ; for other instances, see 
Tert. de Cor., Pausan. ed. Frazer, v'. 7. 7, vii. 20. 1, 
viii. 48. 2, x. 7. 8, and notes ; Granger, Worship of 
the Romans^ 1895, pp. 287, 306). Animals were 
adorned with them on festal occasions (Celts 
[Arrian, Cyneg. 34. 1], Persians [the crown royal 
on the horse’s head, Est 6®]). Garlands and crowns 
are also worn at sacred dances (Mexico iii. 

392], Melanesia [Haddon, Head-Hunters ^ 1901, pp. 
113, 187]; see also above). They were placed on 
city gates (Jos. BJ lY. iv. 4), on temples (crowns of 
gold on the Jewish temple, 1 Mac 4®'^), or were 
worn by conquering armies (Jth 3“^ 15^®), or given as 
much coveted prizes at the games. In the last 
instance, from the myths associated ^vith the 
origin of the custom and from the ritual used in 
the making of the wreaths, their religious aspect 
is evident. Crowns were also worn by the pilgrims 
to the temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis 
(Lucian, de Bea Syria). In the Taurobolium the 
candidate was crowned with gold and wreathed 
with fillets before undergoing the baptism of blood 
(Frazer, Adonis^, 1907, p. 229) ; and in the Mithraic 
initiations one of the rites was the presenting of a 
crown on the point of a sword to the candidate, 
who put it on his head and then transferred it to 
his shoulder with the words, ‘ Mithras is mycrown ’ 
(Tert. de Cor. 16, de Prcesc. Boer. 40). Wreaths 
were also worn by those initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis (Apul. Metam. xi. 24). In the baptismal 
ceremonies of the Mandseans a crown was used 


(W. Brandt, Die manddische Religion^ Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 108, 113). 

Wreaths are also worn at the end of harvest in 
European folk-custom. They are made of the last 
ears of corn, sometimes with the addition of flowers 
and tinsel, and are worn often by the person who 
has cut them. He or she represents the com- 
divinity, and is drenched with water as a fertility 
charm. In this case the wreath is the direct link 
between the corn and the human representative of 
the divinity of the corn (Frazer, Adonis^, 195 f.; 
Ralston, Songs of the Russ. People^ 1872, p. 250). 
At the Jewish feast of Tabernacles — a festival of 
ingathering of fruits — it was customary for the 
Jews to sit in booths with wreaths on their heads 
(Jub. 14®*^). Booths and wreaths suggest a former 
cult of vegetation. Hence also divinities associ- 
ated with fertility or with the crops wore wreaths 
of com : e.g. Isis, who was said to have discovered 
com (Tert. de Cor. 7 ; Aug. de Civ. Dei, ^dii. 27 ; cf. 
also the wreaths of corn worn by the children sacri- 
ficed to Artemis [Pausan. vii. 20. 1]). In European 
May-day customs, besides the hoops covered with 
garlands and carried in procession, girls wear 
chaplets, as do also the May or Whitsuntide 
queen, and the May king or Jack-in- the-Green, 
besides being dressed in or adorned with leaves. 
Tiiese chaplets are an important part of the sym- 
bolic dress of a former anthropomorphic representa- 
of file vegetation spirit [FL xi. [1900] 210; 
Wilde, Anc. Cures, Charms, etc., 1890, p. 101 f. • 
Frazer, GB^ L 196 ff., 213 ff.. Early Hist, of the 
Kingship, 1905, p. 1661). 

3- Bridal chaplets and crowns. — These are 
already found in antiquity worn by the bride or 
bridegroom, or by both (tert. de Cor. 13). They 
marked an occasion of joy, but may m some eases 
have had a magical purpose, in ^\<lrding off evils 
from the head. Being used by j)agan.s, they were 


at first rejected by the Church, as it rejected 

g enerally all wearing of flowers on the head. 

;ut the custom was already found among the Jews, 
the bridegroom wearing a garland or crown (Is 6G<^, 
Ca 311 ), the bride a ‘beautiful crown’ (Ezk Ifii^). 
The custom was in abeyance from the time of 
Vespasian, but was resumed later. Among Chiis- 
tians also it became usual, the bridegroom wearing 
a garland of myrtle, the bride of verbena (Sid. 
Apoll. Carm. 2, ‘ad Anthem.’) ; and it was regarded 
as impioper for the unchaste to wear them (Chrysos. 
Horn. 9in 1 Tim.). The wearing of bridal garlands 
and crowns is still customary over a great part of 
Europe — Switzerland, Germany, Rumania, and in 
the north. 

In the Greek Church ritual of marriage the bridegroom crowns 
the bride tn NomiTie, and the bride the bridegroom, while the 
priest blesses them and says, * O Lord, crown them with glory 
and honour.' The service is hence called a-KoXovdCa. tov 
<rre<f>ay<^fiaTOi. In Macedonia the bridal wreaths are made of 
real or artificial flowers, or are silver garlands belonging to the 
church (ra crre^ai/a). They are exchanged in church at the 
crowning ceremony crrecfidvcofxa . — applied to the whole wedding 
rite (Abbott, op. cit. pp. 168, 173). Ralston (op. dt. p. 270) 
descnbes a local ceremony in Russia. In church, over the 
heads of the bridal pair the groomsmen hold crowns, and must 
press them on the heads* but not hurriedly, else ill-luck and 
misfortune would follow. The rite is called vyenchanie, 
‘crowning.* In Servia, when a youth dies, a g:irl representing a 
bride comes to the grave carrying two crowns. One is thrown 
to the corpse, the other she keeps for some time. This is part 
of the old ritual of the ‘ death- wedding ’ (Ralston, 310; see O. 
Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 1904, and Aryan Religion, voL 
ii. p. 22 f.). In Germany and Switzerland the bridal wreath of 
myrtle is made by the bridesmaids, but occasionally elsewhere 
more elaborate crowns are worn, formed, e.g., of a series of 
diminishmg circlets, one above the other, to which are fixed 
flowers, beads, figures in metal, some of which are probably 
inbend<^ as amulets. They are not worn by girls known to be 
already enceinte (see Stoll, 465 f., 469 ; Kossmann- Weiss, Mann 
und Weib, Stuttgart, 1890, ii. 184, 188), Among the Letts the 
bride wears a crown of gold paper and silk, on a framework of 
wire and pasteboard. She receives it from an honourable 
matron, who keeps it for the use of the brides of the district 
(lb. ii 190). The elaborate Norwegian bridal crown is handed 
down as an heirloom in well-to-do families, but in each village 
it, as well as a set of bridal ornaments, is kept for the poor 
bride's temporary use (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 720-721 ; 
Hutchinson, ii. 427). 

Among the Hindus, from Vedic times, the custom of wearing 

g arlands or crowns of precious metal or tinsel at marriage has 
een common, and they are believed to have a protective 
efficacy against evil spirits which might enter by the head. 
They are worn both by Hindus and Muhammadans (Crooke, PR 
i. 239 ; Kossmann- Weiss, ii. 164, 167 ; ERE iii. 443^). Among 
the Muhammadans of Egypt the bride wears a pasteboard cap 
or crown under the veil which covers the head and face, and to 
which ornaments of value are attached externally (Lane, Mod. 
Egyptians, 1846, i. 220, Arab. Soc. 234). Among the Nahuas, 
bride and bridegroom were crowned with garlands (^NR ii. 257). 
For Chinese bridal crowns, see Hutchinson, i. 140 ; and for 
Polynesian and Fijian bridal wreaths, xb. i. 19, and Letourneau, 
Evol. of Marr., 1907, p. 124. 

4 . Funeral chaplets and crowns. — Among the 
Greeks and Romans the dead were crowned with 
chaplets, or these were placed as oflerings on 
tombs (Lucian, de Luctu, 11; Tert. de Cor. 10 ; see 
next art. § 2 ). In Egypt it was customary to place 
chaplets of flowers or leaves on the head of the 
mummy at the funeral ceremony, and these some- 
times remained on the head in the coffin. They 
were called ' the crown of the true voice,’ and 
assured to the deceased, through the power of 
Thoth, the right intonation, without wliich the 
magic formulse were useless, or perhaps signified 
that he would be crowned triumphant and justified 
in the other world. Special gardens were set 
apart for the flowers used in making these wreaths. 
The statue which represented the mummy was also 
crowned with flowers, and the funeral ritual con- 
cluded with a prayer in which it was said of the 
deceased, ‘Thou wearest the crown among the 
gods.’ Part of the ritual also consisted of brandish- 
ing the oirhikau over the statue, and repeating a 
formula, part of which ran : ‘ Nut has raised thy 
head, Homs has taken his diadem and his powers, 
Set has taken his diadem and his powers, then the 
diadem has come out of thy head and has Wou^j^ht 
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the gods to thee.’ This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horus 
and Set placing the crowns of the north and the south 
upon it. ^ This would be done to the dead, and the 
magic virtue in these crowns, or in the urcBus 
which adorned them, would bring the gods into his 
power. Garlands and wreaths decked the tombs, 
just as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
crowned with flowers ; and wreaths were also worn 
by CTests at feasts in honour of the dead before the 
finsd burial (Maspero, Etudes de myth, et d’arch, 
eg,, Paris, 1893, i. 218, 306, 316, 318, 358 f. ; Pleyte, 
‘La Couronne de Justification,’ Actes du 6^ Cong, 
intern, des Orient., Leydeu, 1884,pt.ri. 1-30; Wilkin- 
son, i. 403, iii. 396, 430, 432 ; Pint, de Isid, 21 ; see 
Charms and Amulets [Egyp.]> iii* P* 431’“, on 
models of diadems of Osiris buried with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
crowus in the other world). Flow’ers and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in modern Egypt. 

In the Brahmanic funeral ritual the bodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and flowers. 
Wreaths are also offered in the funeral rites and 
given to Brahmans (Colebrooke, Life and Essays, 
1873, ii. 173, 175, 178, 193 ; cf. SBEi. [1900] 137, xL 
[1900] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dead king, with a 
garland of heron’s feathers on its head {NR ii. 606). 
Wreaths and garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to decorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used as depositories of their bodies 
(Brown, 387 ; Ellis, i. 404). The early Christians 
refused to make any use of funeral chaplets (Tert. 
de Cor, 10 ; Min. Felix, 12, 37 ; Clem. Alex. Peed. ii. 
8), but it was not long before the prejudice against 
them was overcome. As a symbol of the martyr’s 
death a crown is found among the emblems on 
tombs, and chaplets or wreaths became a common 
adjunct of Christian funerals. In modern Greece 
dead maidens and children even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

5. Crowns and chaplets as offerings. — Crowns 
and garlands being so intimately associated with 
cult,^ they are a common species of sacrificial 
offering, besides being placed on the heads of 
victims (see next art. ; Pausan. ii. 17. 6, v. 12. 8 ; 
Lucian, de Dea Syria). At the feast of Ceres 
women presented com-wreaths as an offering of 
firstfruits to her (Ovid, Met. x. 431 ff.). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are frequent objects 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians ofiered chaplets 
and wreaths to the gods and laid them on the 
altars, and presented golden diadems with the 
urceus at the shrine of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest are 
the votive crowns of early mediseval times. These 
were offered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated by them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, besides imita- 
tion crowns, the actual crowns were often dedicated 
in this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually himg a richly- jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspended from the 
lower edge, or the dedicatory inscription was some- 
times formed of separate letters depending from it, 
e.g. in the crowns of Svintilla and Reccesvinthus 
the pensile letters form the inscriptions, ‘ Svintilla 
Rex offert’ and ‘Reccesvinthus Rex offeret.’ Be- 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowns, and from them the pensile coronce lucis of 
churches have originated. 

Examples of such votive crowns are numerous. The iron 
crown of Lombardy is a band of iron (said to have been ham- 
mered out of a nail of the cross) enshrined in a circlet made of 
six gold plates, richly enamelled and jewelled, and hinged 
together. This crown is known to have been used at the 
coronation of Agilulfus in 691, and it was in all probability a 
votive crown (Fontanmi, de Cor. Jerrea^ 1717 ; Labarte, Art& 


au moyen dge, Paris, 1872-6, ii. 56 1; Chambers. 
Book of DaySt i.^ 678). Eight magnificent votive crowns of 
Reccesvinthus. king of the Spanish Visigoths, his queen, and 
g.mily, dating from the 7th cent., were found in 1S68 at La 
^ente de Guarraz near Toledo (Labarte, i. 499 ; F. Lastevrie. 
Bescr du trdsor de Guarrazar, Paris, 1860 ; Chambers, LL 659). 
Another beautiful specimen is that of Svintilla, king of the 
Visigoths (621-631), now at Madrid. On the whole subject, see 
the works cited, and Way, Arch. Jowm, xvi. 253 ff. ; BOA L 
460, 506. 


Crowns or wreaths of gold formed a species of 
tribute presented by subject peoples to kings, an 
example being found in the tribute of crowns 
commuted to a money payment, the crowm-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetrius and Antiochus 
(1 Mac 10^ 2 Mac 14^ ; Josephus, Ant. 

xii. iii. 3). 

6 . Priestly crowns. — The practice of special 
head-dresses being used to mark off certain classes 
led to the use of these hy medicine-men or priests, 
and not infrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Roman ritual, chaplets were worn 
by priests. 

^ Among th« Buriats the shaman formerly wore a crown con- 
steting of an iron ring with two iron convex arches crossing it at 
right angles — ^an elaboration of the simple fillet or band {ERE 
I iii. 16b). In Mexico the chief priest of the great temple wore a 
crown of green and yellow feathers, his assistants merely having 
their hair plaited and bound with leathern thongs. The priest 
of TIaloc at the festival of the god wore a crown of basket-work 
closely fitting below and spreading out above, with many 
plumes rising from the middle of it. The Toci pnest, in offering 
sacrifice to the Mother-goddess, had a square crown, wide 
above, with banners at the corners and in the middle {NR ii. 
307, iii. 341, 356). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of the 
Shinto priest is a black cap {^oshi) bound round the head with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 204). Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, the p^ati, 
those wearing a cap, as compared with the common people, the 
capillati, with flowing hair; garlands were also worn (de la 
Saussaye, 866 ; Gnmm, Teut, Myth.^ 1880-81, pp. 91, 909). 
Tibetan priests at their ceremonies wear a species of helmet 
mitre, fitting over the hack and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belong to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Rockhill, op. cit. p. 85 f.). 
Sculptures in Cappadocia show the ancient priest or priest-king 
of that reg^ion wearing a high round head-dress encircled with 
fillets and ornamented in front with a rosette or bunch of jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
Adonis^, 101 ff.). The priests of Sandan (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called * crown-wearers,* and elected to that otBce. One of them, 
Lysias, wore a golden laurel wreath (Athen. v. 54 ; Frazer, 111), 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 

g olden tiara, the lesser priests a hat {rrlKo^, Lucian, de Dea 
yria, 42). The ancient Parsi priests wore high conical head- 
dresses (Stoll, 463), and Assj’-rian priests a kind of high truncated 
cone or mitre of imposing appearance, or sometimes a richly 
ornamented fillet (Rawlinaon, ii. 199, 276, 278). Babylonian 
priests wore an elaborate mitre, assigned alro to the gcids, or a 
second kind of mitre, or occasionally a homed cap. The bead 
is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other rites (ib, 
iii. 4S4), Among the Hebrews the priests' mitre or head-dress, 
plur. (xtfiapiy, AV * bonnet,’ RV * head-tire,* Ex 28^0 29^ 
3928, jjY giS), 'tvas made of swathes of linen covered with a piece 
of fine linen hiding the seams of the swathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Possibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bab. conical 
cap, truncated (cf. Jos. Ant. in. viL 3, * not brought to a conical 
form ’). Josephus says it resembled a crown. The high-pnest’a 
mitre or turban (Ex 28<- 89), nSJxD (a word apphed by Jos. Ant. 
III. vii. S to the priests’ mitre also), probably differed in shape 
from the former. In addition a plate of gold, (iriraXov), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed to the front of the mitre 
or on the forehead. It bore the words * Holy to Jahweh.’ The 
plate is also called ‘ diadem ’ or ‘ mark of separation * (Ex 29®, 
cf. 3999-8I ‘ the plate of the holy crown of pure gold ’), and is on 
the mitre. This suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cf. Sir 4512 ‘ gold crowns,’ and 1 Mac IO20, 
where Alexander sends to Jonathan ‘ a crown [<rr4<f>apo9] of gold.’ 
In Is 281 the f 'y is parallel to n-jp;; , * diadem *> If the was a 
fillet of gold, there would then be a close correspondence to what 
Josephus {BJ y. v. 7) says cf the golden crown or fillet {erretfiavo^) 
with the sacred characters, which surrounded the mitre of fine 
linen, encompassed by a blue ribbon. The descriptions suggest 
a head-dress like the royal Persian khshatram, a cap swelling 
out to the top, and surrounded by a fillet or diadem (see § 8). 

Josephus gives a different description of the high-priest’s mitre 
in Ant. v. vii. 6, which is not reconcilable with the description 
in the other passage, and which is far from clear (see HDB and 
EBi, s.r. * Mitre*). 


Occasional references are made in early ecclesi- 
astical writings to a head-dress worn by the clergy 
during service. The mitre of a bishop, a head-dress 
cloven above into two erect tongue-shaped pai'ts. 
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was at first an Eastern head-dress, especially 
characteristic of Phrygia, and hence formerly 
called * Phrygium/ It is rarely alluded to before 
A.D. 1000, but in 1049 Leo IX. placed a mitre on the 
head of Eberhard, Abp. of Treves {FL cxliii. 595). 
From this time the references become much more 
common, showing that the use was spreading. The 
mitre is usually made of fine or rich material, 
embroidered, and often studded with gems. From 
the back depend two fringed bands hanging over 
the nape of the neck. It is unknown in the 
Eastern Church, but is Avom by all Roman Catholic 
bisliops and by abbots exempt from Episcopal 
jurisdiction and others privileged to wear it. Its 
use was discontinued after the Reformation in the 
Anglican Cimrch, but it is now commonly worn by 
bishoiDS, and has always been a symbol of their 
othce (see W. H. Marriott, Vestxarium ChHstianumi 
Lond. 1868, p- 220 if. ; Hefele, * Infnl, Mitra, und 
Tiara,’ z. Kirchengesch,, Tub. 1864, ii. 223 f. ; 
DC A, s.v. ‘Mitre’}, In the earlier centuries, 
virgins assuming the veil wore a head-dress called 
a mitre (Bingham, Ant. Vil. iv. 6 ; Isidore, de 
Bed. offic. II xviii. 11). The Papal tiara (a word of 
Persian oiigin, signifying a high head-dress) is a 
swelling pointed and closed head-dress, which has 
varied much in shape (in the 14th cent, it was 
dome-shaped and oval). To this was added, at 
some date unknown, a single crown (symbolizing 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes) encircling 
the lower part, and, probably in the 12th cent., a 
second crown was set above this. The third crown 
was added by Urban V. (1362-70). At the top is 
fixed a small ball and cross of gold, and, as in the 
case of a mitre, two hands hang down behind 
(Hefele, op. cit.). 

7. Divine crowns and chaplets. — ^As various 
plants were sacred to the gods, chaplets of such 
plants were often associated with them. Tertullian 
{de Cor. 7) cites a w’ork on crowns by Claudius 
Saturninus, which described how every flower, 
branch, or shoot was dedicated to the head of 
some divinity. Hence the custom of offering 
chaplets to the gods, of crowning their images 
with them, or of representing them wearing chap- 
lets. They also wear crowns (Pausan. ii. 17. 4, 6, 
V. 11. 1 ; Granger, 251, 305 ; see next art.). In 
many cases the crowns with which images are 
represented are replicas of the kingly crown, or, 
where a king was held to be divine, lie often wore 
the head-dress peculiar to the god with w^hom he 
TV'as identified. The god was naturally regarded 
as a heavenly^ king who wore the royal insignia ; 
and, contrariwise, the divine king wore the insignia 
of the god. 


Ixi Mexico, at the festival of Huitzilopochtli his imag'e wa 
crowned with a paper crown, wide at the top and set wit] 
plumes. Many other Mexican images wore crowns, or wer 
adorned with them at festivals, and crowns were also worn b' 
their human representatives {NR li. J22, 337, in. 344, 352 36S 
385, etc.). The images of the snake-goddess found in the .^eai 
area wear a high tiara, over which a snake rears its head (se 
fig, in vol. 1. p. 143), On the head of the god sculptured on th 
rocks at Ibreez is a high pointed cap adorned with a fillet am 
horns, and the goddess of the Hittite sculpture 
fv ar** a "r.t-' ■>! *^fc 1 ■T',iL'l-drep '» 'a iin ribred sides 

a<.-- i ' pei*: (I’ra^er, IOC 

lUo). ihe goddess Cybele wore a turreted crown, and so also di( 
the S^ian goddess, Atargatis (Lucr. 11. 606 ; Lucian, de Dea Syr 
ol), 1 ersian divinities wear a tiara like that of the kings or tha 
worn by court officials (Rawlinson, iv. 333), and on the monu 
ments of tl^ Mithraic cult the god is frequently representec 
wearing an Oriental tiara (Toutain, ‘ La L^gende de M.,’ £!tude 
de la iriytKy :^09, p. 231 ff.). The crown of gold and precioa 
stones which David captured and placed on his head belongs 
to an image of the Ammonites (2 S 1230), Bab and Assvr 
divinities are usually represented wearing the characteristic 
head-dress of the monarchs — a rounded cap with parallel horni 
enciiclmg it from behind, and curving upward towards the from 
without meeting. This head-dress sometimes symbolizes th< 
divinity on the astrological tablets (Rawlinson, li. 244 iv 334 
Maspero, of Cxvzhzationy 1894, p. 655). Bab. divinities an 

also said to have been crowned with golden crowns (Ep. Jer.9) 
In the Descent of mar, at the first gate of Hades the keepei 


deprives ISbar of ‘the mighty crown of her head.' In Egypt 
the statues of the gods were often crowned with chaplets and 
w'reaths, but, besides this, they are usually represented with 
some symbolic head-dress — the sun, and horns, or plumes, or the 
urceus and disk, etc. But they frequently wear the crowns 
characteristic of the kings— the high white crown of the south, 
or the red crown of the north, or both together, enclosed or sicie 
by side, just as the kings wore their emblems ; e.g. the king as 
Ammon wore the tall hat, with long plumes, of the god. Osiris 
is frequently represented, e.g. in the small golden images of the 
god as a mummy used in the festival of the month Choiak, or in 
the judgment scenes, wearing the white crown flanked by two 
plumes, or with the urceuSy worn also on the crown of the sun- 
god. The afe/ crown is also worn by some gods (Wilkinson, iii. 
ch. 13 ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1908, passim ; Book of the 
Dead, cvii.-cxxii.). Images and pictures of Hindu divinities 
usually show them wearing simple or elaborate crowns or tiaras, 
sometimes with a nimbus. Or separate crowns form part of the 
decoration and dress of an image. These are often of great value, 
and are encrusted with precious gems — diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
etc. The myths and sacred books occasionally refer to the 
crowns of the gods (Wilkms, Hindu Calcutta, 1882 ; 

Monier-Williams, 219, 449). In Buddhism the figures of Buddha, 
of Bodhisattvas, and (in Tibet) of the divinities of the Buddhist 
pantheon are frequently represented with crowns or coronal 
head-dresses or tiara-like structures (Wilkms, 226 ; Rockhill, 103, 
131, 293 ; Grunwedel, Buddh. Kunst, Berlin, 1900 ; Stoll, 692). 

In later Christian art, God the Father is repre- 
sented with the current re^al or imperial crowns, 
or with the Papal tiara encircled, according to the 
period, with one, two, or three crowns, but also 
sometimes, as if to show His superiority to the 
Pope, with five crowns. In earlier art, Christ is 
sometimes represented with the brow encircled by 
a diadem, and later with the regal or imperial crown 
or the Papal tiara ; to this is sometimes added 
the crown of thorns, which, by itself, is figured 
in many other representations, especially of the 
Crucifixion. Where the Trinity is represented 
as one Person with three faces, the head is often 
adorned with a single crown or tiara (A. N. Didron, 
Chr. Iconography y±tOTidi. 1886, passim). The Virgin 
is also represented with a crown, or is depicted in 
the act of being crowned by the Father or the Son 
or the Trinity with the crown of a queen or empress, 
reference being made to the texts Ps 2P 8®, as in 
the case of the crowning of the Son by the Father 
after the Ascension. This w^as in accordance with 
the legend of the Virgin’s coronation in heaven 
after her Assumption. Angels and Christian vir- 
tues, and even the figure of Death, are often repre- 
sented with a crown (Didron, passim). Some of 
the Gnostics crowned their sacred images (the Car- 
pocratians [Iren. adv. Hcer. i. 25. 6]), and from this 
or from the similar pagan practice the custom 
passed into the Christian Church, and images or 
pictures were crowned with special ceremonies 
when they were dedicated (Trede, Das Heiden- 
thum in der rom. Kirche, Gotha, 1891, i. 104, 283, 
ii. 343 ff., iv. 245-48, etc. ; for the modern Roman 
usage, see Caih. Encyo. vii, 670). Images of the 
Madonna on waysides are also crowned with chap- 
lets (Trede, iv. 208). 

8. Royal crowns. — We have seen (§ i) that the 
royal crown originated from the wearing of a special 
head-dress by special classes, or it is a specialized 
form of the ordinary head-dress. Among the higher 
savages, some such head-dress is worn by chiefs, 
like the band of cloth worn round the temples as a 
kind of crown by some chiefs in E. Africa, or the 
frontlet or crown with a wig of woman’s hair worn 
by chiefs in Samoa (Macdonald, Africana, i, 16 ; 
Brown, 316 ; cf. also the other instances in § i). 
We turn now to the higher nations of antiquity. 

In Assyria the royal crown consisted of a head- 
dress of felt or cloth, shaped as a cone rising in a 
gracefully curved line, and truncated at the apex. 
The upper part receded into the lower, so that 
the top alone was visible and projected above the 
former. It was ornamented with red and white 
bands with embroidery or plates of gold. Round 
the lower edge was a band or diadem rising in front 
with a large rosette, with the ends hanging down 
behind the ears to the shoulders. Sometimes such 
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a fillet, higher in front or nniform in width, is worn 
alone, and in the earlier sculptures the tiara is 
lower than in the later. The queen wore a diadem 
with turrets like the crown of Cybele (Kawlinson, 

ii. 100, 108 ; Stoll, 210, 459, 463). In Babylon the 
kings wore the horned cap, the symbol of divinity 
— a kind of rounded cone with a double pair of 
horns surrounding the sides and front, or a tower- 
shaped head-dress with or without these horns, 
terminating in a coronet of feathers. The lower 
space was decorated with rosettes, etc. It was 
made of richly coloured felt or cloth. The higher 
classes, both in Assyria and in Babylonia, wore a 
distinctive head-dress (Rawlinson, i. 133, iii. 433; 
Maspero, 719 ; Stoll, 459). The royal crown of 
Persia, the khshatram, was a high cap of bright 
coloured felt or cloth, swelling out slightly towards 
the flat top, and terminating in a projecting ring. 
Bound the bottom ran a fillet or ‘band of blue* 
spotted with white — the diadem strictly so called. 
It was adopted by Alexander and his successors. 
In some cases the kings are represented wearing 
more or less ornamental diadems or radiated 
crowns, or a head-dress resembling that of the 
Medes — a high-crowned hat, with ribbed sides, 
called tiara or kidaris ( = khshatram), the latter 
word being applied to the royal tiara (Bawlinson, 

iii. 86, iv. 155). In Egypt, diadems were worn by 
princely personages, but that peculiarly symbolic 
of royal authority was the t^rcEW^-serpent, of metal 
or gilded wood, the coiled body forming the diadem, 
and the head poised above the forehead of the 
monarch. It was also affixed to other head-dresses 
worn by the king in common wdth the gods. 

Of these the most important were the white crown of Upper 
Egypt, a tall conical head-dress swelling out slightly in front 
and terminating in a rounded knob ; and the red crown of 
Lower Egypt, cylindrical in form but widening out upwards, 
and with the back part carried higher than the front. The 
combination of the two crowns, the white worn within the red, 
was called pshent. They were put on at the coronation ; and on 
bas-reliefs, female figures symbolic of the two Egypts, each 
crowned wth the respective crown of her district, stand on 
either side of a king wearing the pshenU In other cases, Nubti 
or Set and Horus crown the king, and goddesses invest the 
queen with her insignia — two long feathers and the globe and 
horns of Hathor These crowns were also worn in battle and 
on other occasions, and they, with other forms, were common 
to gods and kings. Thus the king is described as ‘ son of the 
Sun, decked with the solar crowns ' (Wilkinson, ii. 327, iii. 361; 
Maspero, 265 ; M. Brimmer, Egypt, Camb. U.S.A., 1892, p. 12 ; 
A. Moret, Du Caractlre rel. de la royauU pharaonique, Paris, 
1902, p. 310). 

In religious ceremonies the king wore a striped 
linen head-dress, descending in front over the 
breast, and terminating in a queue fastened by a 
ribbon. Fillets of gold and, occasionally, radiated 
crowns were worn by the Ptolemy s. Among the 
Hebrews a common word for crown is nu, which 
signifies ‘consecration* or ‘mark of separation,* 
and is applied both to the gold plate or fillet of the 
high priest’s mitre (Ex 29^^ 393'^), and to the royal 
diadem or fillet, which may liave been of gold or 
of embroidered silk decorated with jewels (2 S 
2 K — the only reference to coronation ; cf. Zee 
9^® ‘ the stones of a crown ’). Another word, 
is also used, both for the royal crown and for the 
crown in a symbolic sense (2 S 12^*^, Ezk 21-®, Is 28^, 
Job 19^ Pr 4^ etc.). This word may signify a 
diadem, since in Ca 3^^ it is applied to the bride- 
groom’s garland, but in Job 31^® the nno;; can be 
bound to the head. This may refer to a head-dress 
of a turban form. Possibly the diadem proper 
surrounded another head-dress of a turban shape, 
or like the Persian or Assyrian examples. 

The crown of a conquered monarch was some- 
times set on the head along vnth the conqueror’s 
own diadem. In 1 Mac Ptolemy set the crowns 
of Egypt and Asia on his head when entering 
Antioch in triumph (cf. Biod. Sic. i. 47 ; Bev 19^*^). 

The early Christian emperors wore fillets or 
diadems of gold adorned with jewels, or of rich 


silk (the latter finally disappearing in the time of 
Justinian [Labarte, ii. 39]). The diadem is some- 
times worn alone, or it surrounds a cupola or 
jewelled cap, the combination of cap or tiara and 
diadem resembling that of the Persian kings. In 
antiquity the fillet or diadem easily passed over into 
a crown by the addition of a row of ornaments or 
symbols to the upper edge of the circumference of 
a metal diadem. This is already seen in the corona 
muralis^ navalis, vallaris, etc., or in the radiate 
crowns of the Persian kings, the Ptolemys, and 
Nero and later Boman emperors. The form of 
these radiate crowns is also connected probably 
with the radiate nimbus with which kings were 
often represented, and which was the adornment of 
the sun-god as well as of other divinities in art. 
Such crowns were thus a symbol of the monarch*s 
divinity (Dieterich, Nekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 419 ; 
Didron, i. 34 fi*.). Crowns, as distinct from dia- 
dems, appear in early mediaeval Europe. In 
England the diadem soon gave place to the crown. 
William the Conqueror and other Norman kings 
wore diadems ornamented on the upper edge with 
trefoil uprights, and the crown form soon became 
more elaborate. The first English example of an 
arched crown dates from the reign of Henry lY. 
The coronets of English peers are circlets of gold, 
variously ornamented according to rank (like the 
crowns of Continental nobles), and enclosing a 
crimson velvet cap edged with ermine. The 
earliest is the ducal coronet, 1362 ; the latest that 
of barons, 1660 (see Legge, English Coronation 
Records, 1901). 

9. Sacred and magical aspects of the crown. — 
We find, sporadically, medical or magical virtues 
ascribed to wreaths and chaplets ( Athen. xy. 16, and 
cf. the magical efficacy attributed to bridal and 
to funeral \vreaths in £lgypt, §§ 3, 4). This would 
he a natural result where garlands were made of 
the flowers or leaves of sacred plants ox trees. 
Wherever the king is honoured as divine, the 
crown, as the peculiar symbol of royalty, will have 
a magical character, more particularly as it is so 
frequently worn also by the gods. 

The golden wreaths and. chaplets of oak leaves worn by early 
Greek and Italian kings, as well as by other persons m later 
times, are supposed to have originally marked the wearer as vice- 
gerent of a god of whom the oak -was the sacred tree, and in 
which as well as in the wearer of the wreath he was supposed to 
be incarnate (Cook, FLx\i\. [1906] 315 ; Frazer, Eingshzp, P)8i¥.). 
While this is not impossible, and while, genci .”y ' 
wreaths of leaves or flowers may denote a %.i:. 

divinities, it is probable that the diadem of a monarch did not 
necessarily denote his divinity, thougb. the 

highest sovereignty, it was natural that g-. d.- ^ -.-i- re- 

presented with it. The god was represented under the highest 
forms known to men, and these were generally royal. 

The regalia of kings tend always to be regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. In some quarters possession 
of them ‘ carries with it the right to the throne,’ 
and they have wonder-working properties, as among 
the Malays (Frazer, Kingship, 121, 124 ; Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 23, 59). Generally speak- 
ing, the word ‘ crown ’ comes to be used figuratively 
for all that the monarchy implies. In Egypt the 
urcBus diadem, emblem of sovereignty, had a 
magical power, and could execute the king’s secret 
purposes or inflict vengeance. It is said to ‘ burn 
his enemies with its flames ’ ; it threw itself upon 
those who approached it, and choked them in its 
coils. The supernatural virtues thus communi- 
cated to the crown gave it an irresistible force, and 
the royal crown was also regarded as having divine 
power (Erman, Eie dgyptische ReL, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 40 ; Maspero, 265, Etudes, i. 78-79 ; cf. also 
Etudes, ii. 134, for other magical crowns ; and for 
the magical powers of the crowns of the dead, see 
§ 4). Crowns may have been occasionally used as 
instruments of divination, e.g. in the choice of a 
king. In a Transylvanian folk-tale the cro\vn is 
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laid before the assembly on a hillock. It rises, 
floats in the air, and lights on the head of the 
desti’-.ed king (J. Haltrich, Deutsche VolksTndrchen^y 
Vienna, lSa5, p. 195). The Yorubas of W. Africa 
look upon the royal crown as possessing magical 
powers, and sheep are occasionally sacrificed to it 
by the king himself (MacGregor, Jour. Afr. Soc., 
no. 12 [1904], p. 472). Crowns are sometimes 
mythically said to have descended from heaven 
upon the king’s head (Bousset, Gnosis^ Gottingen, 
1907, p. 147). There may also have been current 
an idea that the life of a king depended on the 
safety of his crown. In the Mandsean myths of 
the conquest of the dark powers Ur and Ruh^ by 
Mand^ d’HajjS and by Hibil ZiwA, I^r is deprived, 
by both heroes of his crown ‘of lisdng fire,’ in 
which his strength lies, and in this way he loses 
all his might (W. Brandt, Mandaische SchH/ten, 
Gottingen, 1893, pp. 131, 175, 178). These myths 
are certainly based on some current belief in the 
magical virtue of the crown. 

lo. The crown in early Christian thought. — In 
the NT the victor’s crown at the games (or^^avos) 
is used symbolically of the rev^ard of a faithful 
Christian course, the incorruptible a-ricpavos being 
contrasted with the corruptible (1 Co 9-® ; cf. 2 Ti 
2®) It is a ‘ crown of righteousness ’ (2 Ti 4^), the 
‘immortal crown of glory’ (6 afxapdvnvos r^s 
<Tr€<pavosj 1 P 5^), the ‘ crown of life ’ Rev 2^® ; 

cf. 3^^). Hence in visions of heaven the crowns are 
prominent. The elders in Rev 4* wear crowns 
la-T4<pavoL) of gold ; in the Ascension of Isaiah the 
prophet sees crowns laid up in the highest heaven 
for the saints ; in Barlaam and Josaphatf Josaphat 
sees the people of the heavenly city with crowns in 
their hands (J. F. Boissonade, Anec. Grceca^ Paris, 
1829-31, iv. 360). Christ has on His head ‘ many 
diadems’ (StaS-^/xara ^oXXd, Rev 19^^), one fillet bound 
above the other, si^ifying different sovereignties 
(cf. 13^, where the dragon has ten diadems). This 
conception is already found in later Judaism ; the 
faithful receive crowns and palms (2 Es 2^- -*»). The 
wearing of garlands and crowns on earth being ob- 
noxious to the early Christians on account of pagan 
associations, stress was therefore laid on the worth 
of the symlDolic heavenly garland ((rr^^avos), and 
especially the immortal crown of martjrrdom {Mart, 
of S. Poly carp, ^ 17 ; Tert. de Cor. 15, ‘ Why do you 
condemn to a little chaplet, or a twined head-band, 
the brow destined for a diadem?’). Lactantius 
{de Mort. Pers. 16) describes the martyr’s garland 
of victory as ‘ an unfading crown laid up in the 
kingdom of the Lord.’ In Hermas {Sim. viii. 2) the 
angel commands garlands of palms to he brought 
out for those in whose rods he found branches with 
fruit (cf. also Euseb. EE v. 1 [Letter of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons]). Such references to 
the crown of immortality or joy or to the martyr’s 
crown are copious in early Christian literature, and 
the symbol of the crown also appears in Christian 
archaeology Hands stretched from heaven present 
crowns to the martyrs, or angels descend and crown 
them (Didron, i. 95). The crown by itself, or with 
a palm branch or other symbols, is also symbolic of 
the eternal reward in heaven offered to the victor. 


Literaturb.— L. F. Day, ‘The Crown, its Growth anc 
Development, Magazine of Art, vol. xi. (1888): W. Tones 
■Crowns and Coronations, 1883; J. Labarte, Histoire dis arti 
^idn^tnels au mopen dge, Paris, 1872-5; O. Stoll, Dou 
in der Volkerpsyohologie, Leipzitr, 1908 
p. 452 ff., and other works cited throughout the article? ' 
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CROWN (Greek and Roman).— The words (Tt^- 
<f>avos, corona, and their variants are used by 
J ^ Romans of circular ornaments that 
could be placed on the head, carried in the hand 
or hung on a support as offering or decoration’ 
either made of, or artificially representing, or by 
their decoration more or less remotely suggesting. 


flowers, leaves, or fruits of the field. The origin 
of the custom of wearing such ornaments lay pro- 
bably in the mere instinct of decoration rather 
than in any notion of a symbolical significance in 
the plants used. Such decorations are a natural 
expression of a joyful state of mind, and, as the 
primitive worshipper attributes to his deity feel- 
mgs like his own, they would be considered accept- 
able to the gods. As expressing joyfulness, they 
would in time become customary or de rigueur on 
all festal occasions, whether sacred or profane. 

1. The use of crowns for religious purposes is 
not mentioned in Homer ; nevertheless the use of 
sprays of foliage for dedicatory purposes seems 
to have prevailed very early in the ..dEgean ; at 
Cnossus was found a spray of foliage made of thin 
gold plate and wire in a flat bowl {BSA viii. 
[1901-02] 25), and the employment of natural sprays 
probably preceded that of metal imitations by long 
ages. Now the most convenient and decorative 
way of carrying such sprays, or of attaching them 
to cultus-figures, was to twine them into wreaths, 
which could be worn on the head of the wor- 
shipper or placed on the figure of the deity. 

As early as the 7th cent, such garlands were essential in 
practically all sacrifices (Sappho, quoted by Athen. xv. 674e). 
In Aristophanes {Th&sm. 446 ff.) a widow who had supported her 
five children by making wreaths complains that more than half 
her business has gone since Euripidee persuaded people that 
there are no gods. 

Being part of the furniture of cultus, the wreath 
imparted sacredness to the wearer for the time 
being ; the slave in Aristophanes considers that, 
while wearing a wreath, he cannot be beaten by 
his master {Plut. 20 f.). 

2. The essentially joyful associations of the 
wreath are proved by the fact that mourners did 
not 'Loear them at funerals. Xenophon, while 
sacrificing, heard of the death of his son ; in sign 
of mourning he took off the crown that he was 
wearing. But when he heard that his son had 
died like a brave man, he resumed his crown and 
proceeded with the sacrifice (Val. Max. v. 10). At 
mournful ceremonies, such as the Spartan Hya- 
cinthia (Athen. iv. 139), the crown was not worn ; 
the Sicyonians used flowers only, instead of wreaths, 
in sacrificing to the Eumenides at Titane (Paus. II. 
xi. 4). Where we see wreaths, fillets, etc., de- 
posited at a tomb, these are brought as offerings to 
the spirit of the deceased, not as tokens of mourn- 
ing. Such wreaths the Christians regarded as 
essentially offerings to a deity, and therefore to 
be condemned (cf. Justin Mart. Apol. i. 24 : ‘ The 
Christians do not worship the same gods as the 
heathen, or offer up libations or incense, or bring 
them crowns or sacrifices ’ ; so, too, Minucius Felix, 
p. 43, ed. Ouzel, 1652, * nec mortuos coronanms ’). 
Typical of the Greek^ custom is the beautiful 
Attic leJcythos {JES xix. [1899] pi. 2), showing 
a tcenia tied round the tombstone, oil -flasks and 
wine- jugs, some with wreaths laid over them, 
ranged on the steps, and a woman bringing a 
tray full of wreaths and tcenice. Sometimes tomb- 
stones were made with a receptacle suited for 
holding a crown of leaves (Arch. Zeit. 1871, pi. 
42). The dead body itself was crowned (/fara<rr^<^eiv 
rdv veKp6v, Eur. Phcen. 1632), as part of the last 
honours, in keeping with the washing and anoint- 
ing of it, and dressing it for its last journey 
(Lucian, de Luctu, 11). Members of some associa- 
tions, such as the lobacchi, were entitled to a 
crown at their death, provided out of the common 
^nds (E. S. Roberts, Introd. to Gr. Epigr. ii. 
Cambridge, 1905, pp. 91, 160). Inscriptions of the 
Phrygian Hierapolis often mention the aretpavojTLKdv, 
a sura left by the deceased, the interest on which 
was devoted to the annual renewal of wreaths on 
his tomb (Humann, etc., Altertumer v. Eierapolis, 
Berlin, 1898, p. 129). At a Roman funeral there 
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were carried not merely crowns offered by the 
mourners, bnt such as the dead might have won 
by his own deeds. In later times, the idea of 
the propitiation of the dead gradually dying out, 
the Avreath came to be laid on the tomb merely 
as a mark of honour ; but it would be hard to 
say Avbere the primitive significance of the usage 
merged into tne modem. By far the greater 
number of the crowns actually preserved come 
from tombs ; but this is only because the conditions 
in tombs are more favourable than elsewhere for 
the preservation of them, as of other antiquities, 

3. In ritual the use of wreaths was manifold. 
They might be used, as tcenicn were used, to 
decorate the image of the god (see Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas ^ Classical Antiquities, London, 
1894, xiv. 3). They could be worn by those w^ho 
performed the sacrifice. They could be offered up 
(Daremberg-Saglio, fig. 1984). They could be used 
to decorate the victims (Lucian, de Sacr, 12) ; thus 
Avas Iphigenia decorated (Eur. Iph. in Aul. 1477). 
The garlands brought by the priest of Zeus at 
Lystra to Barnabas and Paul (Ac 14^*) were either 
offerings to them or decorations for the oxen which 
he proposed to sacrifice. Garlands were used to 
decorate the shrine, the altar, sacred trees, and all 
sorts of instruments and vessels employed. The 
Avhole scene was thus made at once cheerful and 
solemn, the objects so adorned being brought into 
intimate relation with the god. Woollen fillets 
served the same purpose, Avhether made up into cir- 
cular form, or merely hung on the victim or object, 
or used to attach it to the figure of the deity. 

The lover^s practice of hanging garlands on the door of the 
object of his affections is explained by Athen»us (xv. 670<i) as 
inspired by his desire either to honour the beloved one (just as 
the doors of temples were garlanded), or to honour Eros (the 
beloved being regarded as his image, and the house therefore as 
his temple), or, having been robbed of the ornament of his soul, 
to give to the robber hia body’s ornament in addition. In specu* 
lations such as these we see the idea that these garlands were, 
at any rate, a semi-religious kind of offering. 

Probably the most important crowns from a 
ritual point of view were the * priestly coronets ’ 
(cf. above, p. 339^) worn by the officiating persons, 
whether professional priests or not. When the 
crowns were made of fiowers or leaves, these w^ere 
usually of the kind sacred to the deity served, 
although in a very great number of cases the plant 
used seems to have been laurel. This may have 
been oAving to its purifying property, although in 
many monuments the appearance of laurel may he 
due to defective representation. The Avreaths 
Avom by priests were sometimes, especially in 
later days, decorated Avith medallions appropriate 
to the cult. A priest of Cybele (relief in Capitoline 
Museum [Baumeister, Denhm,, Munich, 1885-88, p. 
801]) Avears on a laurel wreath three medallions re- 
presenting theldsean Zeus, Attis, and another deity. 
Domitian, Avhen presiding at the Capitoline Games, 
wore a crown decorated with images of the Capi- 
toline triad— -Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva ; the 
damen dial is and the high priest of the Elavian 
dynasty, Avho supported him, had crowns also 
containing the image of the Emperor himself 
(Sueton. Domit, 4). Recent discoveries have 
further illustrated this practice. The croAvns worn 
by high priests of the Imperial cultus were not 
merely of bronze but of even more precious metal, 
elaborately decorated with busts of the Emperors. 
In Epictetus (i. 19) the prospective priest of the 
Augustan cult says, * I shall Avear a golden croAvn ’ ; 
and Tertullian speaks of the golden croAAms of the 

g rovincial priests {de Idol. 18, Avith Oehler’s note). 

;usts of such priests, and an actual bronze croAvn 
from Ephesus, as well as representations of such 
crowns on coins of Tarsus, make this clear, and 
throw light on such a title as Upeifs tQv Xe^ac-Tw* 
Kai <TT€(pav'r}<p6poi roG <rijp.TravTos airrwv oIkov {jahres^ 


Tiefte d, Oest, Arch. Inst. ii. 245 f.). Another 
peculiar form of ritual croAvn is the * archieratic * 
croAvn shown on certain coins of Syrian Antioch 
{Brit. Mv^. Catal. Coins, ‘Galatia,’ etc., p. 167). 

So essential was the crown in the cult that \a.p€Lv 
{dva5i^acr6aL, etc.) rby rov deoxj (rritpavov is equivalent 
to assuming the priesthood (Dittenherger, Orientis 
Greed Inscriptiones Selectee, vol. ii., Leipzig, 
1905, no. 767, note 14), and cretpcLvritpbpoi in<fiude 
all professional priests and all magistrates who in 
virtue of their office take part in public rites {ih. 
332, note 24). The right to wear a crown at all 
public festivals is expressN included in the privi- 
leges of the priest of Roseidon Heliconius at 
Sinope {(rTi<f>avos iv aTraa-CTois dyCbcnv [Michel, Recueil, 
Brussels, 1896-1900, p. 734]). Such official croAvns 
are to be distinguished from those awarded to 
priestly officials by their grateful fellow-citizens on 
their retirement from office or even after their death 
(Dittenberger, op. cit. 470). These are analogous 
to the crowns awarded to other officials, 

4. The wearing of crotons by deities is closely 
connected, as we have seen, with the custom of 
offering crowns to them at sacrifices. When special 
plants were associated with certain deities, a wreath 
of such a plant was a natural attribute and a 
convenient means of identification, although the 
latter feature would appeal less to the ancient 
worshipper than to the modem archaeologist. The 
associations of vegetable crowns are in many cases 
quite clear. Demeter and Persephone wear barley ; 
the Dodonsean Zeus wears oak ; Apollo has laurel ; 
Athene, olive (which she wears as a rule round 
her helmet) ; Aphrodite, myrtle ; Heracles, poplar 
or styrax ; Dionysus and his train wear ivy 
(seldom, if ever, vine-leaves) ; Poseidon on coins 
struck by Antigonus Gonatas or Doson, and on a 
rare coin of Aradus of 174 B.c. {Brit. Mus. Catal. 
Coins, ‘ Phoenicia,’ pi. iii. 18), has a curious marine 
plant ( Fucus vesiculosus ?) ; a bust from Puteoli re- 
presenting a local water-deity is crowned with grapes 
and Aine-leaves (Roscher, Lex. i. 1686). But these 
appropriations are not exclusive : Zeus, for instance, 
is usually laureate ; as we have already seen, 
the laurel seems to have been the plant most 
coinmonJy used for wreaths. Various deities are 
represented in Greek art Avearing croA\ms of a more 
elaborate kind. That of the Hera of Polycleitus 
at Argos was decorated Avith figures of the Graces 
and Seasons, probably in high relief ; and on coins 
(of Argos, Elis, Croton, etc.) and other works of 
art Hera is usually showu Av^earing a someAvhat 
elaborate crown with floral designs in relief. On 
coins of Mallus, Cronus Avears a metal diadem ; 
and Cybele is commonly represented as City- 
goddess wearing a Availed crown (see City). The 
Cyprian Aphrodite, in statues, terra-cottas, and 
coins of Cyprus, Avears a richly decorated croA\m, 
obviously meant to be of metal ; on some coins of 
Salamis and on a stone head from Dali she has a 
peculiar croAvn made of semicircular plates {Brit. 
Mus. Catal. Coins, ‘Cyprus/ p. cxi). Often she 
seems to be identified with the City {ib.). At 
Paphos she wears a combination of the Oriental 
polos, decorated Avith palmettes, and the Availed 
crown {ib. pi. xxii. 10). On some Cypriote terra- 
cottas we also find a decoration of palmettes or 
sphinxes {Brit. Mus. Catal., ‘Terra-cottas,’ A 275). 
These rich crowns are characteristic of the Oriental 
element in her cult ; nevertheless the ordinary 
Greek Aphrodite often Avears an elaborate metal 
croAvn, and sometimes, * though descended from the 
early polos of the queen-goddesses, it is in form 
curiously like a modern royal crown’ {JHS xxv. 
[1905] 78). A variety of the metal worn by 

various goddesses is knovm as the crre^dvyi ; it rises 
to a point in front, and narroAvs as it passes to 
the back of the head, which it does not completely 
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surronnd. One of the most widely distributed 
forms of crown in art is the crown of rays, which, 
like the nimbus, represents the divine light eman- 
ating from the persons of deities or heroes. But 
such a halo was probably not represented by a 
concrete crown until comparatively late times. 

^ The giving of crowns sja prizes probably had a 
religious origin. The material rewards ottered in 
heroic times seem to have been replaced at a fairly 
early date — in the 6th cent- at latest — by crowns 
of leaves, etc. (Pans. X. viL 3, of thePythia ; Harm. 
Par, 38 = 588 B.c. ; note that the palm, being un- 
suitable for a crown, was carried as a branch). 
The festivals at which crowns were given were 
under the special patronage of the local deity, and 
the material for the crown would be gathered from 
the local sacred enclosure, although in the case of 
the Pythia the laurel was brought all the way 
foom Tempe (Frazer on Pans. X. vii, 8). It was only 
in later days that the crown of foliage — olive, 
laurel, pine, etc, — was replaced by a metal crown, 
so that in the 2nd and 3rd cents, of our era the 
decoration carried by the victorious athlete was an 
elaborate structure more like an urn without a 
bottom than anything else (Dressel in CIL xv. 2, 
no. 7045). The crowns thus won wnre often dedi- 
cated in the temple ; in the ease of a tie, which 
w^as for this reason called Upd, the crown remained 
the property of the god {JUS xxv. 17 f.). But the 
rc'vr.’-ds might also be carried away by the winners, 
a:n: ilic ■.‘U.’y of such a winner into his native city 
was a solemn fimction, as when Pausimachus 
home to the Carian Antioch the crown of 
the Delphic Soteria (Dittenberger, Or. Gr. Inscr. 
234. 31). At Elsea in Asia Minor, when Attains 
(138-133 B.c.) was received in state by the 
citizens, he was met by all the state officials and 
by the winners in sacred festivals carrying their 
crowns wuth them {ib. 332. 34). 

6. From the use of cro^vns as rewards in actual 
athletic and other contests, such as musical or 
literary (an ordinary term for being victorious with 
a tragedy is o-Tc^avoOcr^at, cf. Bacchylides, frag. 33, 
Jebb), is probably derived tlieir use as marks of 
honour generally. They could be given as rewards 
for good service to the community ; and decrees 
of Greek communities rewarding their officials or 
private niembers are among the commonest of ex- 
tant official documents. 


Thus the Athenian council and people in 161 b.c. vote i 
laurel crown to Protagoras the priest of Asklepios for hi 
services to the shrine (Michel, 6S9) ; at Lissa in Asia Minor u 
the ^rd cent. b.c. a similar crown is voted to Menekrate 
for his general good services to the community (Ditten 
berger, 67) ; at Ptolemais in Egypt the artists of the gild o 
I lonysus and the Brother Gods grant a crown of ivy, to h 
gu'en at the Dum^sia, to their life-president Dionysius, son o 
MUS3DUS (^^- 50). At Delphi services to the shrine and Stat 
are rewarded with * a crown of laurel from the god’s grove, ac 
cording to the traditional Delphic custom’ (xh. 345; Svlloqe^ 
Leipz. IS JS, p. 215). An Athenian decree of 100 b c. records thi 
croums conferred on the tphehi and their kostn^tes by th( 
Loimcil and Asseinbl}^ and by the Salaminian ^ynos. and oi 
their by the ephehi (Roberts, EpKjr ii. 05). A list o 

the eighteen crowns (of gold or laurel) conferred on Oassander 
son of Menestheus, was inscribed on a marble slab in the temph 
of Apollo bnnntheus m the Troad (Michel, Rec. 1312). 

Such honorific crowns were presented not mereh 
to individuals or associations, but to a whole peopb 
or their official representatives ; thus the Atheniar 
people received crowns from various States, sucl; 
as Pai os, Andros, Cnossus, etc. {IG ii. 700, 701). 
1 he mural, rostral, and civic crowns of the Romans 
were special developments of the crown as re- 
ward for sei vuces to the State. 

employing the crown as a reward, it 
was but a step to presenting ib as tribute, often 
with a sense of favours to come. 

°a'i <=5^® Phcenidan Arvad, 

nt to meet Alexander the Great and crowned him with a 
golden crown, at the same time laying his father’s dominions at 

MirhrSr"! 8). MacharS son Sf 

. ichradates, offered a crown to Lucullus worth 1000 gold pieces, 


begging for an alliance with Rome (Plut. Lucull. 24). Simon 
the Hasmonsean sent a golden crown and palm as tribute to 
Demetrius of Syria (1 Mac 1337 ). Plutarch (^rn. Paul. 34 ) says 
that at the triumph of JEmilius Paullus were carried 400 
golden crowns which the conquered States had sent to him aa 
the prize of his victory. 

Thus the crown became the symbol of victory, 
even more than the palm-branch. It is the most 
common attribute of Victory in art ; and Christi- 
anity, in spite of certain protests (cf. Tert. de Cor,), 
adopted it whole-heartedly as a symbol of spiritual 
victo:^. 

8. The crowns received as civic rewards or 
honours were, like athletic decorations, frequently 
dedicated at shrines (Rouse, Gr, Vot. Offerings, 
Camb. 1902, p. 266). At Athens those conferred by 
a foreign State had to be dedicated in the Par- 
thenon, perhaps to prevent (.^Eschin. in Ctes, 
46). Crowns of less importance were usually kept 
by the recipients. When the semi - barbarian 
princes Spartocus and Paerisades of Bosporus were 
voted golden crowns by the Athenians, the decree 
laid down the very form of words which was to be 
inscribed on the crown when dedicated (Hicks, Gr. 
Mist. iTiscr.^, Oxf. 1901, p. 140). To judge by the 
lists in inscriptions, vast quantities of such crowns 
must have been in the temples. Sometimes the 
lists record the terms of the dedication ; e.g. from 
the Delian treasure-list (Dittenberger, Syll,^ 588. 
102) a golden laurel-crown bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘Publius son of Publius Cornelius consul of 
the Romans^ (i.e. Scipio Africanus, who probably 
made the dedication in 194 B.c.). 

9. The crown, being part of the apparatus of 
religious service, was worn not only at sacrifices, 
but also at other ceremonies, such as musical or 
literary contests, which were under the patronage 
of a deity. Such were the sacred contests at 
which Pliny says it was originally the custom to 
wear crowns 01 natural leaves {HN xxi. 4), the 
use of crowns variegated with flowers being latei', 
and the use of artificial crowns later still. De- 
mosthenes {in Mid. 16) describes golden crowns 
among the * sacred vestments ’ worn by the chorus 
which he provided at the Dionysia. Musicians 
are often represented wearing crowns (Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas, vii. 9, Ixxviii. 7; Baumeister, 
Denkm., fig. 591). The use of crowns at bridals 
was undoubtedly religious, and therefore con- 
demned by Tertulhan {de Cor. 13). It is the 
bridal crown that is carried or worn by Eros and 
Hymenaeus. Religious also must have been the 
origin of the decoration hung outride the house- 
door at Athens after the birtli of a child : an olive- 
wreath for a boy, a woollen fillet for a girl. On 
the other hand, we may well hesitate to see any 
direct religious significance in the use of crowns at 
banquets. They were connected especially with 
drinking, and were probably first used to iiromote 
cheerfulness. It may be doubted whether the 
theory that they mitigated headache (an ancient 
theory mentioned by Aristotle ap. Athen. xv. 674) 
was more than make-believe. AVhatever may 
have been the original significance of the use of 
crowns on such occasions, it was doubtless included 
in the general condemnation of the custom of 
wearing crowns on the head which was uttered by 
more than one Christian apologist (Minucius Felix, 
rertullian).^ The Christians used flowers both 
loose and in garlands, but not on their heads, 
doubtless because the wearing of them was so 
intimately associated with pagan cultus, 

10. The diadem worn by monarchs, though pos- 
sibly its resemblance to the tcenia with which the 
heads of deities were often adorned may have 
given it a suggestion of Divine significance, was 
probably not religious in origin. In any case it 
was adopted by Alexander the Great from the 
Persian king, so that its original significance must 
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be sought in the East. The plain round decoration 
seen, t.g,^ on th^ortrait-head in the Lourre called 
Antiochus the Grreat (Bevan, Souse of SeZett(yuSf 
Bond. 1902, frontisp.), or on heads of Seleucus and 
Philetserus on early Pergamene coins, is probably 
not a diadem, but a sacred fillet. The laurel 
crown is rarely, if ever, represented on the por- 
traits of living Greek kings. It is worn by the 
dead and divinized Philetserus, sometimes inter- 
twined with a diadem, on coins of Pergamum. 
It was worn by Julius Caesar and by practically 
all the Emperors from Augustus onwards, while, 
until the time of Constantine, they eschewed the 
royal diadem. It was a symbol, despite its origin, 
of honour, but not of divinity. Even the crown 
that is being placed on the head of Augustus by a 
female figure, herself wearing a walled crown and 
veil, on the famous Vienna cameo (A. Furtwangler, 
Ant, Gemmen, 1900, pi. 56) representing the Em- 
peror’s apotheosis, is a sign of honour merely, not 
of divinization. This crown is of oak leaves. When 
the early Emperors washed to express divinity by a 
crown, it took the radiate form. The same thing 
could be expressed by placing a star over the 
Emperor’s head. On coins struck after his death, 
Divus Augustus is frequently represented wear* 
a crown of rays. The use by a king of this radiate 
crown, properly the head-dress of the sun-god, is 
found on coins representing Ptolemy ill. of Egypt 
(247-222 B.C.). In Syria it appears first on coins 
struck by Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), 
who expressed his godhead thus, as well as by 
placing a star over his head. It may be doubted 
whether this radiation, so far, represents any con- 
crete crown, and not merely an imaginary halo. 
Nero was the first living Boman Emperor to wear 
it, so far as the evidence of coins goes. But it w^as 
not until the time of Caracalla, who introduced a 
silver coin called the a^itoninianus, on which the 
Emperor’s head is radiate, that the radiate crown 
became common in representations of monarchs. 
It was apparently not worn by the Emperors after 
Constantine the Great, obviously because of its 
religious significance. 

Literatukb. — Pliny, UN xxi. Iflf. ; Athenaeus, xv. 671ff. ; 
Tertullian, de CoroTia Militis; Stephani, ‘Nimbus u. Strahlen- 
kranz,’ in Mem. de I* A cad. des Sciences de St.-JPetersbourg, 
0th ser. vol. ix. (1859); Eg-g-er-Fourmer, art. ‘Corona/ m 
Daremberg'-Saglio's Diet, des antiqmtes, Paris, 1886-90; Saglio, 
art. ‘ Djadema/ ib.; Mau, art. ‘ Diadema/ in Pauly- Wis&owa’s 
RE V. 303 f- ; Stengel and Oehmichen, ‘ Die griech. Kultus- 
altertumer ’ 2^ in Iwan v. Muller's Handbuch^ v. 3 (Munich, 1890), 
p. 98 ; Hill, ‘ Priesterdiademe,’ in Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Arch. 
Inst. ii. (Vienna, 1900) 245 ff. G. E. HlLL. 

CRUCIFIX. — See Symbols. 

CRUCIFIXION. — See Crimes and Punish- 
ments. 

CRUELTY. — See Humanitarianism. 

CRUSADES.— 1. Causes of the Crusades. 
— The Crusades may be defined as the technical 
name given to certain special events in the long 
struggle between the Muslim and the Christian. 
For the immediate or special causes of any par- 
ticular Crusade, see below. Of general causes, 
whether political or religious and ethical, the 
following may be noted. 

I. The decay of the Eastern Empire. — The 
reader even of liberal culture is often ignorant of 
tlie fortunes of the great Empire that continued at 
Constantinople the name and authority of Home. 
He fails, therefore, to recognize the debt which 
the common civilization and Christianity of Europe 
owe to it (cf. F. Harrison, Meaning of History^ 
1894, chs. 11 and 12). Charles Martel saved the 
West at Tours (Oct. 732) from the Saracen in- 
vaders, hut his efforts ^vould have been fruitless 


had not Constantinople for centuries presented a 
secure barrier against all attacks from the side of 
Asia. The first shock of Muslim conquest had 
found her unprepared (first Saracen siege Con- 
stantinople, 674-6 ; 2nd siege, 716-8 ; deliverance 
chiefly through ' Greek fire ’) ; hut under the great 
Emperor Leo the Syrian (718, often mistakenly 
called the Isaurian) and his son Constantine V. 
(740), the Eastern Empire recovered her strength 
(J. B. Bury, Later Soman Empire, London, 1889, 
vol. ii. bk. 6). As part of his general programme 
for driving back the Saracens, Leo endeavoured to 
abolish the *eikons,’ and tried to develop a strong 
yeomanry by reforming the land law^s and emanci- 
pating the serfs. As a result, the Bausilian dynasty 
(867-1057) regained much lost territory in both 
Asia and Europe, through the conquests especially 
of John 2imisces (963-75 ; Antioch recovered, 969). 

But, with the close of the 11th cent., the powers 
of I'esistance of the Eastern Empire were becoming 
exhausted. The Iconoclastic controversy and, 
above all, centuries of pernicious land laws had 
sapped her vitality. The provinces of Asia Minor 
consisted of vast dcmalns cul^xvatzd b” serfs under 
absentee landlords at Constantinople, or belonging 
to ecclesiastical corporations exempt from military 
burdens. The result was inevitable. One by one 
the provinces which had hitherto stood out against 
the Muslim succumbed. The respite which Con- 
stantinople had provided had been invaluable. The 
Greek Empire had saved Europe in her hour of 
weakness. But now missionaries had subdued the 
barbarians, and under Charles the Great had welded 
Europe, in idea at least, into one great Christian 
commonwealth, under one leader of the faithful 
at Rome (Xmas Day, 800). Whatever its internal 
weakness, the idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
was of tremendous power for dealing with a non- 
Christian foe. The conflict between Crescent and 
Cross was bound to be renewed under a new form, 
with a new champion of Christendom, and in a 
wider arena, no longer as a frontier war, but one of 
inter-continental character. Thus the Crusades 
(upon the seven or nine divisions of which stress 
should not be laid) must be regarded as a new form 
of the old struggle. A clear recognition of this 
fact, and not the belief once fashionable that the 
Crusades were a sort of 12th cent, outbreak of 
madness or chivalry, lies at the root of a right 
understanding of history. 

2. The rise of the Seljuk Turks. — In the 9th and 
10th cents, the powers of resistance of Constanti- 
nople had been assisted by the disunion of the 
Muslim. There were rival Khalifates of East and 
West (Western Khalifate inaugurated by ’Abd 
al- Rahman ill. in 929) ; the struggles of Sunnites 
and Shi'ites {gg.v . ), and of the dynasties and sub- 
dynasties of umayyads, *Abbasids, Fatimids, Idri- 
sids, etc. (see, for complete lists, S. Lane-Poole, 
Mahommedan Dynasties, 1894) ; and the revolt of 
the ‘ Carmatians ’ {q.v.) at Kufa under Hamdan 
ibn Ashat or Qarmat, and the pillage of Mecca by 
these Mahdists in 929. But, with the rapid rise 
of the Seljuk Turks, all this was changed, and 
Constantinople was separated from the Muslim 
merely by the Dardanelles, and threatened by a 
Turkish fleet constructed by Greek captives. So, 
in the spring of 1088, Alexius Comnenus in a 
letter [Secxieil, iv. 131 tf.; or, better, Hagenmeyer, 
Kreuzzugshriefe, Innsbruck, 1901, p. 12) to Robert 
of Flanders besought the aid of the Latins.^ 

In 1039 the Turkomans defeated Mas'lid, the Ghaznavid, at 
Damghan, subdued Persia, and elected as their head Abu- 
Talib-TPug-hril Beg, the grandson of Selju]^ b- Yakak of Samarqand 


1 For the controversies over the genuineness of this letter, see 
Bury’s Gibbon, vi, 261 n., or, more fully, Hagenmeyer, op. dt. 
pp. 10-44. The date is from Hagenmeyer, whose defence of its 
genuineness (against P. E. D. Riant, Alex. Com. Ep. Spuria.^ 
Geneva, 1879) may be accepted. 
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(a pervert, possibly, from Christianity to Islam). In 1065, 
through his deliverance of Baghdad from the Buyids, '[pughril 
was constituted ‘ sultan * or captain of the bodyguard of the 
'Abbasid Khalifs. His son Alp Arslan (1063-72) conquered and 
ruined the Nestorian kingdom of Armenia (1064) and Georgia, 
and after three campaigns defeated and captured the Greek 
Emperor Romanus Diogenes, at Manzikert near Lake Van (26th 
Aug. 1071) and, as a result of the consequent weakness and 
dissensions, the Seljuk Sulaiman won Anatoha and Antioch, 
the seat of the Seljukian dynasty of Rum being established at 
Kic»a (1077-1300). Moreover, in 1070-1, Jerusalem had been 
taken by a lieutenant of Malik Shah, Atsiz ibn Auk the 
Khwarizmian, from the mild rule of the Fai^imid Khalifs of 
Egypt, and its Government handed over to the exactions of 
the Turkoman Ortuk b, Aksab (see below).^ The Ortukids 
were expelled 26th Aug. 1098 by the Fatiimids, and retired to 
Edessa-3 

3 . The pilgrims and the Holy Places. — The 
inhuence of the Holy Places upon the Middle Ages 
was not due to historic — the historic sense was not 
yet born — but to religious and psychological senti- 
ment. The Middle Ages were powerless to realize 
an idea without turning it into the concrete. Of 
Christ and His saints men must have visible images. 
By a sort of logical inversion they went one step 
further. Where the image was, there was the 
spirit. Thus the image, or material realization, 
became the vehicle of grace, possessing not only 
sanctity but life, while the spiritual was constantly 
assuming form and colour. Hence, to the mediaeval 
mind the Holy Places were far more than religious 
or historical memorials. They were themselves 
sacramental — an essential part of the spiritual 
provision of the age. The early origin of pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem is seen in the journey of 
Helena in 326, the foundation by her son Con- 
stantine of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(Socrates, HE i. 17 ; Euseb. Vit. Const, iii. 30, 
34-40), and the record in 333 of the Bordeaux 
pilgrim (see Itin. Anon. Eurdigral^nse, in CSEL 
xxxix. Iff.; Eng. tr., A. Stewart [London, 1887]). 
On the conquest of Jerusalem by Omar (638), the 
Christians had been assured of their religion ; a 
quarter was assi^ed to the patriarch and his 
people ; and the Holy Places were left in their 
hands. The ’Abbasid Khalif Harun al-Hashid 
even presented Charles the Great (23rd Dec. 800) 
witli the keys of the Sepulchre (Eginhard, de Vita 
Carol Mag. ch. 16). On Jerusalem lapsing to the 
Fatimid Khalifs of Egypt (969-1076), special con- 
cessions were granted to the republic of Amalfi for 
the transport of pilgrims. But the era of tolerance 
was changed when the famous ^akim (al-^Lakim 
Abu- All al-Mansur), the Fatimid Khalif (996-1020), 
burnt the Church of the Resurrection and destroyed 
the Holy Sepulchre (27th Sept. 1010 ; for date, see 
Rbhricht, op. cit. 9 n.). On liis assumption of 
(1017), in his new hatred of the Muslim, 
al-Hakim once more granted toleration, and the 
pilgrimages recommenced, greatly stimulated by 
the new outburst of piety in Europe which marked 
the 11 th cent., and by the re-opening (see Rdhricht, 
in H%st. Taschenhuch, Leipzig, 1875, v. 5 ), through 
the conversion of Stephen of Hungary (997-1038), 
of the old land-route which was followed as early 
as 333 by the Bordeaux pilgrim. But under the 
rule of Ortuk the cruelties inflicted upon, and the 
exactions from, pilmms, hitherto fixed at two 
gold pieces a head, became excessive (William of 
Pyre, Hi^. i. ch. 10 ; Urban ii. at Clermont in 
Dei per Francos, ii. 4 [Recueil, iv. 
140J). Either a way of redress must be found, or 
the pilgrimages must cease. 

4 * The new Europe. — The wrongs of previous 
Hist. Greece, iii. 32-4 ; Oman, 

Htst. of the Art of War, 217-9. 

Rohncht, Hrst Ereuz., 233 n., from Mujir-al- 
Dm 8 Hist, de J irxisalern, tr. Suvaire, 1876, p. 69 f. 

* For date, see Rohncht, l.c. 

^ ii* comprehensive study of the German pilgrims in 

R. Ro^mht, z. Qesch. d. Kreuz. vol. if; cf. also 

V^lATinages des Scandinaves en 


ages, including the desecration by al-5akim, had 
appealed to a distracted Europe in vain. But, by 
the close of the 11th cent., a new Europe had 
arisen, instinct with religious chivalry, conscious 
of its spiritual unity, no longer distracted by 
heathen Huns and Northmen. By the recital of 
the \vrongs of the pilgrims * a nerve was touched 
of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to 
the heart of Europe’ (Gibbon, vi. 258). Politically 
Europe was ready. Gregory Vli., as part of his 
immense plans, first conceived (Dec. 1074) the idea 
of arming Europe against Asia (Epp. ii. 31),^ and 
the two expeditions of his Norman ally and pro- 
tector, Robert Wiscard— who had already con- 
quered Sicily from the Saracens — into Greece 
(1081-2, 1084) might have established as a pre- 
liminary step the Normans at Constantinople, and 
the Papal supremacy over the Eastern Church, 
but for the death of Robert at Bundicia in Epirus 
(17th July 1085), leaving his Eastern dreams to his 
I son Bohemond. The diversion of these into the 
Crusade was easy and natural, while in the Eourtli 
Crusade we see the reversion to Robert’s original 
plan. Nor must we forget that, in addition to the 
religious motives — to the strength of which the 
utmost importance should be attached — the East 
was to the 11th and 12th cents, what the New 
World was to the Elizabethan sailors. Motives of 
commerce, wealth, adventure, and religion were 
united (cf. the six camel-loads of Tancred’s spoils 
[Alb. Aq. vi. 23 ; Eecueil, iv. 479], or the letter of 
Hugh de Reitaate [i.e. Rethel] boasting of the ir>(X) 
marlcs rental he had won [in Guibert, Gesta Dei 
per Francos, vii. 38 ; Rec\ie%l, iv. 254]), 

Th® drift of the times is clearly Boeii in the popularity of the 
romance Vita Caroli Magni et Rolandi («d. Ciuinpi, KIor«n<u', 
1822), assigned to John Tilpinus or TurpinuH, Ai idihiHho]) of 
Rheims, 773. In this romance, which was acceptc<i «vhi vwhon* 
SL8 history, Oharleo achieves the conquest of t<h« Hol,\ Laud. 
GasLon Paris, s.v. ‘De Peeudo-Turpino ' (in Jhht. )'oet. <te 
Chari., Paris, 1866 ; or enlarged, liWth sliows thutr tin* first part 
was composed in the 11th cent, by a fSparnard ; tlio sooonci part 
c. 1110 by a monk of Vienne. Tliere is an Eng. metrical tr. by 
T. Rodd, 2 vols , 1812. 

5 . The system of Penance. — A powerful motive 
both to the pilgrimages to the Holy Places and to 
the consequent Crusades may be traced in the 
current Penitential system of Europe. In the 11th 
and 12th cents, this system was in full operation. 
We see the effect when Urban II, at (Jlermont 
proclaimed a plenary indulgence to all who enlistcid 
for the Crusade (Mansi, xx. 827 ; cf. (;irirald. Camb. 
de Frincip. Instruct. 238 [ed. (L F. Warntu’, in 
Rolls Senes, 1891] ; see also Rdhricht, Erst. Kreuz. 
21 , n. 5). To this should )>e added the temiwral 
advantages. The cruce signaii were freetl from 
arrest for debt, and fi'oin usux'y ; tlxey wcsre 
guaranteed justice the Pope was the guardian 
of their wive.s, families, etc. In conHtMpience tlie 
crusaders were a mixed company, debtors and 
criminals abounding. 

II . History of the Seven Uiiusadbs.^-^i. 
First Crusade. — To the general causes alrt^uly 
detailed no special cause need be a<I<ied Have- - 
the'llermit^ doubtfully— tlie preacluiiK of I’oter 


•• oV ^ X ' wesia uet per j^rancMs, 

u. 8), stirred by the wrongs he wlttie«8ed in 101)0 and 1094 at 
Jemsalem (Alb. Aq. Hist. i. 2-4), on his return to Europe 
^la, accormng to the well-known story, to have adflresHCHi tlic 
Gounml of Bari ^d aroused Urban n. to a sense of the need 
of a Orusade. The last part of this story, to the doubtful 
character of which von Sybel first drew attention, appears 
in Albert of Aachen (Hist, i, 6; cf. Anna Oomnrma, Alez. x. 
284), and is otherwise unknown (cf. Bernard’s <!onten»ptuouf 
reference, Ep, 36S. 8). Then(*e it was coj>ied into the Chansun 
a Antioche of the pilgrim Richard (a romance without historical 
value, written c. 1146 ; first ed. by A, P. Baris, 2 vols., 1848, tr. 


rJ^T Sylvester n.. May 084 (Epistolm Gerberti 
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1862). Peter is not mentioned by Guibert or others as present 
at Clermont. Of Peter’s preaching in Picardy and Berry after 
Clermont there is, however, little doubt (see Guibert, op. cit. 
ii- 8 ; Anna Comn. Z.c.), but Urban ii , a disciple of Gregory vn., 
would use rather than follow his preaching. For Peter, see the 
critical monograph of Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite (Leipzig, 
1879), which traces the genesis of the myth. 

At the Council of Placentia (7th March 1095) the 
ambassador of Alexius Comnenus pleaded the peril 
of Constantinople (Mansi, xx. 802 ; Guibert, op. 
cit. ii, 1), but Urban lI. postponed the decision 
until after a second Council at Clermont (18th- 
27th Nov. 1095; Mansi, xx. 821 If.). There, amid 
cries of ‘ Deus vult,’ the undertaking was com- 
menced, a red cross (hence the title * Crusade ’) 
being sewn on the breast or shoulders.^ So far as 
the Muslim world was concerned, the times were 
opportune, the great Seljdl^ Empire of Malik Shah 
having broken up, at his death (1092), into four 
warring portions. Egypt had recovered its pos- 
sessions, and in 1096 the Eatimid vizier Aphdal 
conquered J erusalem from Ortuk. While the main 
expedition was preparing, a vast mob, chiefly from 
the Khme districts, under Peter, Walter the Penni- 
less, and Walter de Poissy, with a goose at their 
head (Alb. Aq. i. 30 ; Guibert, op. cit.', Recueil, iv, 
251), after massacring (May 1096) the Jews in Spires 
and Worms (Salomo bar Simeon, in Neubauer and 
Stern’s Quellen zur Gesch. der Juden in Deictsch.^ 
Berlin, 1892), crossed Hungary, and, with thinned 
numbers, arrived at Constantinople (30th July 
1096). On crossing into Asia, they were over- 
whelmed (21st Oct. 1096), near the river Dracon 
and at Civitot, by Kilij Arslan, the son and suc- 
cessor (1092-1106) of Sulaiman (Anna Comn, 
Alex. x. 274 ; there is an excellent account of this 
Crusade in Rohricht, Erst. Kreuz. chs. 2, 3, or in 
Hagenmeyer, Peter d. Eremite^ chs. 4r-6). 

The main Crusade was under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Hugh of Vermandois, Robert of Normandy, Robert 
of Flanders, Raymond of St. Gilles and Toulouse, 
Bohemond, and his nephew Tancred (see lists in 
Alb. Aq. ii. 22. 3), with a vast host of barons, etc. 
Marching through Hungary, the various forces 
conver^d on Constantinople (Godfrey, 23rd Dec. 
1097 ; Bohemond, c. 10th April 1097), and were 
carried over the Bosporus by the anxious Greeks. 
After Alexius had secured their homage (Alb. Aq[. 
ii. 16-18, 28) and reviewed the hosts (of whom 
F ulcher of Chartres enumerates nineteen nations, 
or about 60,000 armed horsemen [see Alb. Aq[. 
ii. 41] plus a vast mob of pilgrims and camp 
followers), they captured Nicaea, the capital of 
Ram (19th June 1097), defeated the Turks at 
Dorylaeum (Eski-Shehr, 1st July 1097), crossed 
the desert in a burning summer, captured Antioch 
after an exhausting siege of nine months (21st 
Oct. 1097-3rd June 1098), during the dire famine 
of which many deserted for home (Alb. Aq. iii. 
50-52, iv. 34) until stopped by the discovery of a 
Holy Lance,^ and defeated the vast relief forces of 
Kerbugha of Mosul (28th June). After ten months’ 
delay, the remnant of the crusaders, reduced now 
to less than 40,000 all told (Rohricht, op. cit. 183 n.), 
disdaining the proflered terms of the Egyptians, 
marched on Jerusalem (13th May-6 th June 1099), 
the capture of which (15th July 1099) was followed 
by the massacre of 70,000 Muslims and Jews, 
women and children included (Alb. Aq. vi. 20-23). 
Eight days later Godfrey was elected king (real 
title, ‘advocate of the lloly Sepulchre’) of Jeru- 
salem (22nd July 1099 ; William of Tyre, op. cit. 
ix. chs. 1-12). His overthrow of the Egyptians 
at Ascalon (12th Aug. 1099) was followed by the 
disaster of his death (18th July 1100). The two 

1 For critical examination of this Council, see Rohricht, Erst. 
Kreuz. 2S6-9. For Urban’s other Councils after Clermont, at 
which also he preached the Crusade, see ih. 22. 

2 On this incident, see Raymund of Agiles, *Hist. Francorum,* 
in Kecueil, iii. 


Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who succeeded 
hirn, slowly extended the limits of the kingdom 
(Tripoli, 1109 ; Tyre, 1124), which began to decline 
after 1143. 

At its widest extent, the four fiefs of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem were : (1) the principality of Jerusalem ; (2) the county 
of Edessa, which fell to Baldwm the brother of Godfrey, who 
had detached himself from the mam host for the purpose in 
1097 ; (3) the principality of Antioch claimed by Bohemond, 
and always inclined to independence ; l (4) the county of 
Tnpoli.2 The settlement of the kingdom on a feudal basis was 
marked by the gradual compilation (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 
App 16 ; Stubbs, Itvn. Reg. Ricard., In trod. p. xc) of that most 
interesting: code of feudal customs, etc,, the ‘Assize of Jeru- 
salem,’ 8 as also by the foundation, for itsdefence, of the various 
orders of military knights (see below, p, S61). 

Litbraturk. — ^T he orig-inal sources for the First Crusade are 
to be found for the most part in the ponderous though Incom- 
plete Recueil dee historiens dee croisades [Hist. Occident.}^ 
6 vols. (Paris, 1844-96)^a collection which supersedes that of 
J, Bongars, Gesta Dei per Francos (Hanover, 1611), used by 
Gibbon. In vol. L (1) there is a good Itinerary of the various 
Crusades, by S. Jacobs. Of the sources the following are the 
most important: (1) Gesta Francortum, by an unknown S. 
Italian knight who took part in the First Crusade. He de- 
posited his book at Jerusalem, possibly in the Holy Sepulchre, 
where it was frequently consulted by other writers, of several 
of whom it forms the baais.^ (2) Guibert of Nogent (b. 1063), 
Gesta Dei per Francos', almost entirely dependent on (1). 
Guibert was present at Clermont, and writes down to 1104.5 
(3) Raymund of Agiles, Hist. Francorum qui eeperunt Jeru- 
salem ; also dependent on (1) : a narrative by a Provencal eye- 
witncB8.0 (4) Fulcher of Chartres, Hist. Hierosolymitana ; 
the only eye-witness of the events in Edessa ; continues down to 
1127 ; also depends on (1).7 (5) Baldric, Archbishop of Dol, 
Htst. Hierosolymitana, written in 1108 ; entirely founded on (1).8 

(6) Albert of Aachen, Hist. Hierosolymitana — a vivid narra- 
tive of the First Crusade, written after 1120 ; really copied from 
an unknown crusader from Lorraine, together with use of (1).^ 

(7) Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi ; a friend of Tancred, for 
whose exploits he is of great value.io (8) Ekkehard of Aura, 
near Kissmgcn (d. 1126), Hierosolymita. He went to Palestine 
in 1101, and was there about six weeks.n (9) Cafaro di 
Caschifelone, de Liberatione dvitatum Orientis. The writer 
(b. 1080) went out in Aug. 1100, returning in July 1101 (see 
Recueil, v., Introd. p. xvii). It is of special value for Genoese 
matters up to llOd.i^ Other minor sources of no great historical 
value, including the poem of Gilo of Toucy and Foulk, Vice 
lerosolymitance (written c. 1126 [see Recueil, v., Introd. cxlv]) 
arc ed. in Recueil, vol. r. (10) Of Greek writers, Anna 
Comnena (b. 1083), owing to her position as daughter of the 
Emperor Alexius, cannot be neglected, due account being paid 
to her bias.15^ 

Of modern works dealing with the First Crusade (see also 
below) the first critical study was H. v, Sybel, Gesch. des 
ersten Kreuzzugs^, Dusseldorf, 1881. Two German historians 
have since spent a lifetime in the preparation of a senes of 
important monographs : H. Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite, 
Leipzig, 1879 (for Fnst Crusade, see che. 6 and 6\ with a good 
* Chronology ’ (1094-1100) in Appendix, and hia Die Kreuzzugs- 


1 For its history, sea E. G. Bey, ‘ R6sum6 chron. de la hist. 
d’Antioche,’ in Revue de V orient latin, iv. 321 ff., 1896. 

2 On the limits of these fiefs, see Jacobs, in Recueil, i. [1] 
Introd. ch. 2 ; or Lane-Poole, Saladin, New York, 1398, p. 26 f. 
For tables of kings, dynasties, rulers, etc,, see Lane-Poole, 
op. cit. 

* Best ed. by de Beugnot, 2 rols., 1841 and 1843 ; for a critique, 
see Gaston Dodu, Hist, des institutions monarchiques dans le 
royaume latin de Jerusalem, Pans, 1894. 

4 Best ed. by H. Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1890, with intro- 
duction and notes ; also in Rscueil, iii. 121 ff. 

8 In Recueily iv. 113-263. 

8 See C. Klein, Raimund v, Aguilers (Berlin, 1892), and v. 
Sybel, Erst. Kreuz. 16 ff. In Recueil, iii. 231-310; Migne, PL 
civ. 691-666. 

7 See V. Sybel, op. cit. 46 ff.; Hagenmeyer, Gesta Franc, p. 
68 fl. ; Recueil, iii. 311 ff., or Migne, PL civ. 826-942. 

8 See V. Sybel, op. cit. 85 ff.; Recueil, Iv. 1-111. 

8 See Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 62-68, or B. Kugler, Albert v. 
Aachen, Stuttgart, 1885, who maintains his value as against 
V. Sybel’s doubts ; Recueil, iv. 266-713. 

10 Recueil, lii. 687-716 ; Migne, PL civ. 489-690, or Muratori, 
Script, rer. Ital. v. 285-333. On Ralph, see v. Sybel, op. cit. 
64 ; Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 69. 

11 Best ed. by P. E. D. Riant, in Recueil, v. [1896] 1-40, or, 
separately, by H. Hagenmeyer (Tubingen, 1877), with valuable 
introduction. The ed. in Martfene (Ampliss. Collect., 1729, vol. 
V. coll, 613-36) is very defective, and that in Pertz by Waitz 
{MGH vi. 266 ff.) is scarcely complete. For many events 
Ekkehard is our only source (jeae Recueil, v., Pref. p. vii). 

12 Recueil, v. 48-73 ; or Pertz, MGH xviii. 40-8 ; or, separately, 
ed. by L. T. Belgrano, Rome, 1890- 

15 Of her Alexias (Qomplets ed. in Migne, PQ cxxxi. ; or 2 vols. 
in Corpus script, hist. Byz. [Bonn, 1828-97] ; or ed, Reiflerscheid 
[Teubner], 1^), the books dealing with the First Crusade 
(x.-xiv.) are in the Recueil des historiens des croisades [Historiens 
grecsl, i. 1-204 (2 vols., Paris, 1876, 1881, with Lat. paraphrase ; 
the 2nd vol. contains annotations only). 
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bntfe (1088-1100), Innsbruck, 1901, with complete bibliography 
of minor sources, magazines, etc.; R. Rohncht, Gesch.des 
erst, Kreuz., Innsbruck, 1901 (perhaps the best single work), 
and Beitrdge z. Gesch. d, Kreuz,, 2 vols., Berlin, 1874, J87S. 
P. E. D- Riant must not be overlooked among those who 
have done good work (cf. RecueU, v.). His Invent, crit, des 
lettres (768-1100), Pans, 1880, is of value for advanced work. 

2 . Second Crusade. — For many years the Latin 
kingdom had been threatened by the Rowing 
power of the Atabeg amir of Mostu, *Imaa-al-Din 
Zengi, or Zanghis, twisted by the Latins into 
Sanguineus (1127-14th Sept. 1146)/ to whom must 
be attributed the first stemming of the tide of 
Latin conquest. His capture and massacre of 
Edessa (25th Dec. 1144)* was followed by the suc- 
cesses of his great son, ISTur-al-Din Mahmiid. The 
fall of Edessa aroused the West, chiefly through the 
preaching of St. Bernard (see art. Bernard, vol. 
li. p. 530), first at Vezelay before Louis VII. (31st 
March 1146), then later in the Rhine valley,® where 
the persecution of the Jews which usually attended 
a Crusade had broken out. As a result of his meet- 
ing with Bernard at Spires (27th Dec. 1146), the 
Emperor Conrad m., with reluctance, took the 
cross (E. Yacandard, S. Bernard, Paris, 1895, ii. 
288 if.). Conrad started from Bamberg (May 1147) 
by the overland route, with about 100,000 fol- 
lowers, including many women, and, after a dis- 
orderly journey, reached Constantinople, followed 
closely by Louis, who set out from Metz (11th 
June 1147). An attempt of Conrad to push on 
was followed by the loss of 30,000 Germans, and 
he was forced back upon Nicsea to await Louis. 
Froitt there the armies marched, though in two 
di^nsions, to Ephesus, whence the wounded Conrad 
returned, after Christmas, to winter at Constan- 
tinople. Louis, however, and a part of the Germans 
under Otto of Freising, continued their march. 
Otto’s force was cut to pieces near Laodicea, and 
Louis was disastrously defeated in the defiles of 
Phrygia (Odo, op. cit, vi. : a remarkable story), 
but ^ managed with diminished forces to reach 
Antioch (19th March 1148). Meanwhile Conrad 
set sail from Constantinople (10th March 1148), 
and reached Acre in April. The two armies 
mustered at Palma, near Acre (24th June 1148). 
But the attack on Damascus failed (Bernhardi, op. 
cit. 563-78), and Conrad sailed home (8th Sept. 
1148), followed by Louis (Easter, 1149). Bernard 
and Suger thereupon planned a second expedition, 
and at a Council at Chartres (7th May 1150)^ 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-cliief 
-—an office which he refused (Bernard, Ep, 256). 
The miserable termination of the crusade led to a 
reaction of anger against St. Bernard {de Consid. 
ii. 1). As an impoitant episode in the Crusade we 
ijiay note^ the undesigned conquest, by an English 
heet, of Lisbon from the Moors (Bernhardi, or) cit 
579-90). 


adnltfnn the Second Crusade the chief sources, in 

of Tjje (see below), are Odo de Diogilo 
Pro/ecfion<3 Lxid. VTi. (m Migne, BL clxxxv. 1205 ff.) 
and two anonymous writers, Gesta lud. VIJ. and the Hxd' 
f'S'Z of Freising, pHd. 

4cf-45, oS-59 [m Pertz, MGII xx ]. Of Greek writers 
n Anna Comnena from 

more fairness (see Rectceil [Sist. grecs]. Pans 
modern works, B, Kugler, Analekten z. Gesch des 
- W 1S85. and Neue Analekten, 

- ,3- Third Crusade.— In 1164 and 1167 the Turk- 
ish amir Shiracouah (Asad al-Din Abu-l-narith 

tiane-PooIe, Saladin, chs. 3 and 4 and J "P 
Michaud, Bib. des croisades (Pans, 1829), iv 78 £[ ’ ' 

-ttr.'siSn.; Waiiam of 

fti. Franc. Script., Paris, 1641 iv 390 fF - 

S^o*^P^r^;i"88?UitUn‘ri5Tand ^ 


Shirkuh) attacked the Fatimids of Egypt and 
their Frank allies. But the treacherous designs 
of the advisers of Amalric of Jerusalem (1162-73) 
to seize Egypt led the Fatimids to turn to the 
Turks for help. After the ’burning of Cairo (Le. 
Fnstat, 12th Nov, 1168), Amalric was forced to 
return; but Saladin, at the command of Nur-al- 
Din, destroyed the Fatimid dynasty (Sept. 1171), 
restoring Egypt to the allegiance of the ' Abbasid 
Khalifs of Baghdad (William of Tyre, xix. 5-7, 
12-31, XX. 5-12). On the death of Shii'acouah 
(23rd March 1169), his nephew the Kurd Saladin 
(Salah-al-Din : b. 1137) without delay (26th March) 
was recognized as his successor as vizier of Egypt. 
The disunion due to the death of the Sultan Nur- 
al-Din (15th May 1174) was not taken advantage 
of by the Latins, who allowed Salatlin to extend 
and consolidate his dominions (Syria, 1 174-6). The 
inglorious expedition of Philip of Flanders (Aug. 
1177-Easter 1178), and the great defeat of Saladin 
at Ramleh by 375 knights under Reginald of 
Chatillon (25th Nov. 1177), led in 1180 to a truce 
for two years. The violation of the truce by 
Reginald of Chd.tillon’s seizure of Karak, and 
subsequent plunder of Arab caravans (1179, 1182, 
1186), and the rapid decay of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem through dissensions, finally issiied in a de- 
termined attack by Saladin, whose soldiers were 
now trained in Frank methods. His great victory 
at Tiberias or Hattin (4tli July H87) was followed 
by the siege (20th Sept.) and cajutulation of J(u'u- 
salem on 2nd Oct. 1187.^ Saladin’s siege of Tyre 
(Nov. and Dec. 1187) was thwarted by C'onracl of 
Montferrat, bub the rest of the country was over- 
run, and a conditional promise was imnb^ of the 
surrender of Antioch if not relieved within seven 
months. 

Meanwhile Europe once more armed, being 
terrified by the tidings which rea(‘h(Hl it (end ol 
Oct. 1187 [(Sirald. Camb. do Brine. Instr. 239]) of the 
loss of Jerusalem, The first to move was tlui grt^at 
Empei'or, Frederick Barbarossa, who as a young 
man had taken part in the Second Grusad(\ ‘Start- 
ing from Regensburg (11th May USD), FrecUnittk 
crossed Hungary and Bulgarjji, and winte.red at 
Adrianople, sore harassed, as usual, by th(^ tr<^ac,li- 
ery of the Greeks. Soon after Easter 1100 h(‘ 


struggled thiougli the deserts of Gilicia. On t.h<‘ 
death, by drowning, of the great EmjxTor (UHh 
June 1190) in the Sahqdi ((hmk Su or Oalyca.dnus, 
Itin. Bic, 55), the Genujuis made tiuur way, in part, 
to Antioch (June 21st), in part to 'rri[H)lu 

Litbraturm.— -F or this exTXHlition \vc have t,h(‘ aarmtivc of 
two spoctafcoxa : Tagreiio of Passau, Desert pt. hhvpeth't. Fiitl. /, 
(in H. Froher, ihrtn. Her. Script, i. vti. Htniv, Htniss- 

byr^j*, 1717), ami the anonynumH hlrped. Asiitttca Fnd. /. (n» 
Oanisius, Lect. Antiq iii. (i>) pp. .plM ixl. J. KaHnaK"** f Anusli-r- 
dam, 1725J) For modfrn wru ks, hco A. Chrou'.t, Tiup-nn, 
Ansbert, und d. Hist Petegri nmiDu, IShC. 

Richard of England (Nov. U87) and Philip 
Augustus of France (Jan. 1188) had beam the first 
to take the cross. But, mvhig to their quaiirP, 
Uiey did not start from Vezfday until June llim. 
They journeyed together to Marseilles, and by 
separate fieets (Genoese and bhigli-Ji) to MtsHsitm 
(23rd Sept,), where they winien'd. Sadn... in the 
spring, and on the way comnniring Cyprus in a 
fortnight (Itin. liic. 183 11’.), lUehard arriv<*d aJ 
Acre (8th June 1191), which Ouy (h^ Lusigmiu hsul 
sat down to besiege (28th Aug. 1189) mid SahuUn 
to (leiend, both sides j)a,ssing tbroin'Ji thci (^xtreunes 
of pestilence and famine. Kichaad had beam unh- 
eeded by Philip (20th Apr.), and on 3rd July a 
united assault was ma.de on the town, which sur- 
rendered on the 12th of the sjinie month. J’he 
qiiarrels of Philip and Richard wer<% however, 

de Eracles, xxiii. 55 It (UecaHl, u. 
115 ^’ Q ^ For tho ejvmitH ot Um 

sec k to.ir.fliL, Bettrage z. trench, d. Kreuz. a n5«2tH 
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disastrous, and, on 31st July, Philip set sail home. 
Richard with 100,000 men marched down the coast 
to Jaffa, protected by his fleet, and on 7th Sept, 
inflicted at Arsuf a great defeat upon Saladin 
(good narrative in Itin, Bic, p. 259). After six 
weeks’ delay in re-fortifying Jaffa, Richard twice 
marched within sight of Jerusalem (Jan, and June 
1192), hut was forced to fall back on Ascalon. 
Dissensions, treason, luxury, and immorality (cf. 
Itin, Bic. pp. 284-5) among the crusaders, and 
trouble at home {ib. p. 334), led Richai'd to come 
to terms with Saladin (2nd Sept.). The Christians 
were to retain the coast from Tyre to Jafta, and to 
have free access to the Holy Sepulchre. On 9th 
Oct. 1192, Richard left Palestine. Such small 
successes as this Crusade had accomplished were 
wholly due to his marvellous skill and daring (of 
the latter the most remarkable illustration is in 
Ralph Coggeshall, Chron.^ Rolls Ser. 1875, pp. 41- 
51). On the death of Saladin at Damascus (4th 
Maich 1193) his dominions were divided, and the 
Christians obtained a respite, a great victory being 
won by German crusaders in 1197, which led to the 
recovery of the coast towns. 

Litbraturb. — For Richard’s Crusade the following ar« the 
chief sources. (1) The anonymous Itin. Regis Ricardi (ed. by 
W. Stubbs, with valuable Introd. in Rolls Ser. 1S64). The 
old ascription (due to Gale’s ed. 1687) to Geoffrey Vinsauf is 
incorrect. Stubbs (Introd. op. cit. xliff.) advocates the author- 
ship of Richard, a canon of the Holy Trinity in Aldgate, by 
whom it was published 1200-20 (ib. p. Ixx). It is now generally 
agreed (m spite of Stubbs, l.c. p. Iviii) that it is a free Latin 
translation of a French poem of a Norman knight called Ambroise, : 
the minstrel of Richard (ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli in 
Pertz, MGH xxvii. [1886] 532 ff., also ed. Gaston Paris, L^JSstoire 
de la guerre samte, 1897 ; the poem was discovered in 1873). (2) 

Sundry references in the Chronicles of Roger Hoveden (ed. 
Stubbs, in Rolls Ser., 4 vols. 18CS-71) ;i Matthew of Paris (ed. 
H. R. Luard in Rolls Ser., 7 vola. 1872-83); and Ralph de 
Diceto (ed. Stubbs in Rolls Ser., 2 vols. 1S76).1 (3) Two con- 
temporary narratives : the anonymous Lihellus de expugnatione 
Tp'^ra* with the Chronicle of Ralph Coggeshall, 

in Ko'N "('I , (,!. J S'ovenson, 1875, p. 209 ff. ; also in 'Maitbne 
.'.Co 7 V. 514, '729),l and the crusader’s journal (Stubbs, 
Itin, Ric.y Introd. p. xxxviii) in Benedict of Peterborough’s 
Gesta llennci II. et Ric. /.i (ed. Stubbs, in Rolls Ser. 1SC)7).2 
(4) The great Arabic work of Bohadin (Baha-al-DIn, b. 1145, 
d. 1234), the friend of Saladin (ed. with French tr. under title 
‘ La Vie du Sultan Youssof ’ (i.e. Saladin), in Recueil des hist, 
des croisades [Hist, orient.^ iii, [Paris, 1884] ; also ed. Schul- 
tens, Leyden, 1732). The tr. of O. W. Wilson, published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society (London, 1897), is said by Lane- 
Poole to be unscholarly.3 Of modern works, S. Lane- Poole, 
Saladin^ New York, 1898, is of special value. Lane-Poole speaks 
in high terms of F. L. C. Marin’s Hist, de Saladin^ 2 vols., 
Pans, 1758. G. L. Schlumberger, Renaud de Chdtillony Paris, 

1 898, may also be consulted. 

4 . Fourth Crusade. — As the so-called Fourth 
'Crusade, in spite of Innocent iii.’s intention, never 
became a Crusade at all, but simply a successful 
attempt by the Latins to seize Constantinople and 
the Eastern Empire, for our present purpose it may 
be dismissed. Note should, however, be taken of 
the ancient hatred thus accentuated between 
Greek and Latin ; of the evidence the Crusade 
aflbrds of the fatal dissension between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the existence of which was 
one great cause of the failure of the Crusades (cf. 
below, p. 350'^) ; of the indifference of the great 
trading towns of Italy, especially Venice, to all 
motives except gain ; and of the terrible weakening 
in powers of defence of Constantinople which the 
Latin conquest and pillage (12th-13th Apr. 1204) 
and subsequent Latin rule (1204-61) produced. 

From the first, the Crusade, which Innocent ill. 
had preached immediately on his accession, was 
betrayed by Venice, which had agreed to provide 

1 For the Crusades these works can also be read in the con- 
venient ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli, in Pertz, MGH 
xxvii. (1885). 

2 The above have been extracted and translated by T. A. 
Archer, Crusade of Richard I., London, 1888 (in * Eng. Hist, by 
Contemp. Writers ’ series). 

3 Bohadin’s panegyric can be corrected by the works of Ibn- 
al-Athir (1160-1233), History of the Atahegs (the enemies of 
Saladin) and Al-Kdmil^ or the Perfection of History (both in 
Recueil [Hist, orient.}, vols. i. ii,, Paris, 1872-87) 


sea-power (March 1201). The ostensible object 
was Egypt, the centre of Muslim power ; but, while 
the crusaders were assembling at Venice, the Re- 
public concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt 
(13th May 1202) ^ to divert the Crusade, in return 
for valuable commercial privileges in Alexandria 
and Jerusalem (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 385 n., 528). 
The price the Republic wrung out of the crusaders 
was tour marks a horse, two per man, or £180,000 
(Pears, Fall of Const antino 2 ')t&, p. 234). As they 
had nothing wherewith to pay, the crusaders were 
then disgracefully used by the doge Henry Dandolo, 
and Boniface of Montferrat, for their own purposes. 
Until recent investigations, historians, including 
Gibbon, were successfully misled by the otticigd 
narrative of Villehardouin, who seems himself to 
have been in the plot. 

Literaturk. — O f G. de Villehardouin, ConquSte de Constant., 
the best editions are by N. de Wailly, 3rd ed (1882), who still 
maintains V.’s candour, and E. Bouchet, 2 vols., Paris, 1891. 
Other sources are (1) Gunther's Historia (ed. P. E. D. Riant, 
1875 ; also in Canisius, Antiq. Ltd. iv.) ; (2) the eye-witness 
Robert de Clary, Li estoires de chxaus qu% conq. Const, (MS 
privately published by P. E. D. Riant in 1868 ; ed. by Ch. Hopf, 
Chron. grico-rom., Berlin, 1873, p. Iff.); (3) the anonymous 
Devastatio Constant, (another recent discovery ; ed. in Pertz, 
MGH xvi., and, better, in Hopf, op. cit. p. 86 ff.). Of modem 
writers, E. Pears, Fall of Constantinople, London, 1SS6, should 
be specially studied for its clear survey, see also G. Finlay, 
History of Greece from its Conquest by the Crusaders, etc., Edin- 
burgh, 1851. 

5. Fifth Crusade. — At the Lateran Council (Nov. 
1215), Innocent III. unfolded his plans for a new 
Crusade. The cross was taken, among others, by 
Andrew II. of Hungary, who arrived at Acre (1217), 
but accomplished notlxing. In May 1218 some 
Northern crusaders under John de Brienne sailed 
from Acre to Damietta. After a siege of seventeen 
months, Damietta was captured (5th Nov. 1219) ; 
hut, owing to discord, was lost again (8th Sept. 
1221 ). 

At his coronation in Rome (Dec. 1220), and on 
his marriage with Yolande of Jerusalem (Nov. 
1225), Frederick ii., * the wonder of the world,’ had 
taken the crusaders’ oath. Finally, after excom- 
munication for delay by Gregory IX., Frederick 
landed at Acre with only 600 knights (7th Sept. 
1228) ; hut, owing to his excommunication, the 
Military Orders refused to serve under him. By 
treaty, however, with the Sultan al-Kainil Muham- 
mad (1218-38), but cliiefly through the dissensions 
of the Turks, Frederick obtained (24th Feb. 1229) 
the cession of Jerusalem (save the Temple), Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth ; and on 18th March 1229 
crowned himself in Jerusalem. Hearing that in 
his absence Gregory ix. had instituted a Crusade 
against him, Frederick returned from Acre and 
landed at Brindisi (10th June 1229). 

In August 1239, on the appeal of Gregory IX., an 
abortive French Crusade, under Theobald, king of 
Navarre, set sail from Marseilles; followed (June 
1240) by Richard, earl of Cornwall, who had taken 
the cross at Winchester (June 1236), and Simon 
de Montfort. Richard reached Acre on 11th Oct. 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 71), and by purchase secured the 
release of many captives (ib. iv. 141-3). Nothing, 
however, was accomplished, and on 3rd May 1241 
he returned home (ib. iv. 144). In 1243, by negotia- 
tion, Jerusalem was once more restored. But the 
calling in of the Charismians (an Eastern tribe 
driven from their homes by Gengliis Khan) as allies 
by the Sultan of E^pt led to the annihilation of 
the Templars and Hospitallers at Gaza (14th Oct. 
1244), the sack of Jerusalem, and the massacre of 
30,000 of its inhabitants. 

Literature. — For the Fifth Orusade, in addition to Ernoul, 
we have as special sources: (1) James of Vitry, Hist, Hiero- 
solymxtana (in Bongars, Gesta Dei, i. 1047 ff.),2 who was an eye- 
witness of the siege of Damietta (see his Epistola de capta 
Damiata [ed. J. Gretser in his Hortus S. Cruets, Ingolstadt. 


1 The treaty is hinted at by Emoul (Recueil, ii. 250). 

2 There is an Eng. tr. by A. Stewart, London, 1896. 
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1610 or in his Op. Omn., vol. 3, Regensburg, 1734]) ; and the 
continuation of William of Tyrebj^ Bernard the Treasurer (see 
below p 351b) (2) The Gesta obHdtonis Damiatos (Muratori, 

Rerum Ital. Script, viii. 1084 f.)- (S) de Quinto hello Sacro 

Testimonia Mxnora (ed- R. Rohricht, Geneva, 1882, for Soc- de 
Torient lat.)* This work contains a most useful collection of all 
the smaller Belgian, English, French (including Ernoul), Ger- 
man, Italian, Scandinavian, and Spanish sources ; also Qiuntt 
belli Sacri Script, Min, (ed. R. Rohricht, Geneva, 1879-82, for 
the same Society). (4) For Frederick ii. we have Richard de S. 
Germano, Chron. (1189-1243), in Muratori, op. cit, vii. 1002-13 ; 
Pertz, 31GH xix. 323 if. Of modern writers, for the Crusacle of 
Andrew and the capture of Damietta, see R. Rohricht, Studien 
zur Gesch. d. funften Kreuz,^ Innsbruck, 1891, ch. 2. For 
Frederick ii., Rohricht, Die Kreu^ifahrt Fr, //., Berlin, 1872 
(printed also in his Beitrdge z. Gesch. d, Kreuz., 1874). 

6. Sixth Crusade. — The fall of Jerusalem before 
tlie Charismians led St. Louis IX. to take the cross. 
He sailed from Aigues-Mortes (25th Aug. 1248) 
with 1800 ships and at least 50,000 men, wintered 
in Cyprus, and reached (5th June) Damietta, which 
the Saracens abandoned. After six months’ delay 
the French pushed on towards Cairo, but were 
almost annihilated (8th Feb. 1250) at Mansurah (see 
Oman, op, cit. 338-50). Compelled to retreat, Louis 
was captured (15th Apr. -6th May 1250), but secured 
his freedom from the Mamluks by a ransom of 

400.000 livres and the surrender of Damietta. 
After four years in Palestine, spent in the forti- 
fication of the seaports, Louis departed without 
having reached Jerusalem, arriving home 11th 
July 1154. 

Litbraturb. — F or this Crusade, see the narrative of the eye- 
witness J. d« Joinville, B.izt. d# S. Louys IX. (most convenient 
ed. is that of Natalis de WaiUy with Fr. tr. [1868, 1874], or the 
Paris ed. of 1761) ; E. J. Davis, Invasion of Egypt in 1SU7 (1897), 
is a good modern account. 

7. Seventh Crusade. — In 1263 the sultan Bibars 
{Baybars al-Bundukdari) of Egypt began the 
systematic conquest of Palestine (Arsuf [1265], 
Safed [1266], Jafia [1268], and Antioch [12th June 
1268]), In July 1270, Louis IX., provoked by the 
loss of Antioch, set off from Aigues-Mortes with 

36.000 troops, but was induced to turn aside to 
Tunis, in the siege of which he died (25th Aug. 
1270). Edward of England (afterwards Edward I.) 
reached Tunis (9th Oct.), and, after wintering 
there, reached Acre (9th May 1271) just in time 
to save the city from the Muslims. Owing to his 
father’s failing health, Edward was driven to patch 
np a ten years’ truce, and return (14th Sept. 1272). 
Throughout his life he, however, cherished the 
hope of further Crusades. Meanwhile the growing 
quarrels of the Military Orders, and the rivalry of 
Genoese, Venetians, and Pisans, led to renewed 
disasters, in the strip of the Latin kingdom still 
left — by the capture of Tripoli (1289), and finally 
of Acre (18th May 1291), when the massacre of 

60.000 Christians closed * the World’s Debate.’ 

In a sense the Crusades, as the struggle of Muslim and 
Christian, may be said to have been continued by the slow 
conquest of Spain from the Moors, by the war of Sigismund 
with the Turks (1396), by Muhammad ir.’s capture of Con- 
stantinople (1453), by the great naval victory of Don John at 
Lepanto (1571), and that of John Sobieski at Vienna (Sept, 
1683) But all motive of rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, etc., was 
now lost, and the sole idea was political— to roll back tha 
invasion of the Turks from Europe. 


Litrrattire.— For the Seventh Crusade, the expedition o 
St. Louis IS in William de Nangis (ed. H. G6raud, 2 vols. 
Pans, 1843). For Edward we have T, Wykes in Annale, 
M^astici ([Rolls Sen] ed. Luard, vol. iv., 1869); and th< 
Chronicon of lAT'alter Gisburn or Hemingburgh (ed H O 
Hamilton, 1S4S, vol 1 . pp 329-37). For the final siege of Acn 
anonymous Excidio urbis Acconis, in Martfene, Ampliss 
CoUect. V. 757-84 ; and Abu-1- Fida’s account in Recueil [H'ist 
or.] vol. 1 , 


III. Causes of failure of the Crusades. 
“—I. Lack of sea-power. — This applied especially 
^ Crusades. The long march overland 

from Germany or France through Hungary, the 
^astern Empire, then across the deserts and 
mountains of Asia Minor, would have tried the 
ability of Alexander or Napoleon at the head of 
their seasoned legions. It was fatal to Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Louis yii. and, of course, to the 


undisciplined thousands who followed W^alter tlie 
Penniless.^ With sea-power, Barbarossa might 
have won. On the field of battle the crusaders 
were irresistible. But entangled among mountains 
and deserts their numbers became their ruin. Tlie 
lack of sea-power, the possession of which would 
have led to success, was the effect of a still deeper 
cause. Sea-power in the Mediterranean was in 
the hands of the Greeks, or of the cities of Italy— 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. Of these, Venice, once 
the subject, was now the ally of Constantinople 
(see Bury’s note. Gibbon, vi. 381), and Genoa was 
chiefly intent on guarding its trade with the 
Crimea. The sea-power of England and North 
Europe was used aavantageotisly at Jaffa in 1102 
and 1107, but was not available for the transport 
of the Continental crusaders. After the hirst 
Crusade the West woke up to the advantage of a 
sea-power. But the Greek Empire had now be- 
come bitterly antagonistic to all Crusades (see 
below, § 2), and so sea-power was denied by 
the Greeks and Venetians, except on exorbitant 
terms (cf. above, ‘ Fourth Crusade’). 

2. The division of Christendom. — But the chief 
cause of failure was undoubtedly the disunion of 
the crusaders, and the deep hatred between the 
Greek and Latin Churches. A united Christendom 
would have been invincible : it recoiled broken and 
dispirited by its own divisions. The disunion was 
of a double nature — national and religious. Of 
the national dissensions the Third Crusade will 
serve as an example ; or, better, the fact that at 
Acre, when it fell, there were no fewer than 
seventeen independent commands. From the first 
the Crusades were a French rather than a Gorman 
movement ; and the Germans — the Empire, in fact 
— in consequence did little. Of the religious 
dissensions — lately also national — the antagonism 
between the Greek and Latin Chxirclies and 
Empires was even more fatal. The Greeks after 
the First Crusade rarely did anything to assist the 
Crusaders, and often secretly thwarted them. 

3. The bad organization of the Latin kingdom. 
— The conquests achieved by the First Crusade 
were organized on a feudal basis. Latin in char- 
acter, by over-taxation and intolerance it hope- 

I lessly estranged the natives (H. G. Pnxtz, Knltur^ 
gesch. d. Kreuzzuge, p. 167), especially the native 
Churches (Nestorians, etc. ). There is some evidence 
that Jerusalem was betrayed to Saladin by Chris- 
tian Melchites (Becueil, ii. 86 n.). One result iff 
the feudal system, when worked in connexion with 
a country of enervating climate and constant 
warfare, was the number of heiresses, an<i, in 
consequence, of disputed and changing aucces.siouH.^ 
The only sound element in the country in this 
matter was the organization of the Military Orders, 
with their constant succession of new blood from 
Europe. 

IV. Besults OF THE CRUSADES.-~t. Political. 
— The immediate political effects have been dealt 
with under the several Crusades. Other con- 
sequences were ; 

(1) Increased importance of the l^apacy, as the 
embodiment of the unity of Christendom', and the 
leader in the call to war, in spite of the fact Lit at 
Urban ii. in his summons left out those great ideas 
of military method and politico-eccdesiastical 
conquest upon which Gregory had impressed the 
stamp of his chai'acter. But the crusaders were 
the soldiers of the I^ope, who alone could remit 
their vows. By the ‘ Saladin tax ’ a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy were poured into the Pafial 
cofiers. The increased importance atLa,(*]ic*d to 

1 Oman {pp. cit. 233) i)oints out the geographical ignorau'se 
shown in these land routes. 

. Stubbs, Itin. Reg. Ric., Introd. pp. Ixxxix-cjvi, ffir a 

brilliant analysis of the causes of the fall of the Latin kinciioui. 
and consequent failure of the CruHades. 
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indulgences through the Crusades, and the etfect 
on tlie Papacy, must not be overlooked. How 
completely the Papacy was identified with the 
conception of Crusades is seen in the disastrous 
extension of the idea to all the wars engineered or 
encouraged by the Papacy against its enemies, 
the Albigenses ; against b rederick II. and Manfred ; 
or against the Hussites. In the long run this 
power of inaugurating a Crusade told by its misuse 
against the Papacy, and was one cause of its fall, 

(2) Weakness of the Eastern Empire, — Un- 
fortunately, one result of the Crusades, especially 
of the Third Crusade, was the weakening of 
Constantinople, — this altogether apart from the 
fatal Fourth Crusade, — and thus of the barrier of 
Europe against the Muslim (see Pears, op, cit. 
ch. 5). This result — the exact opposite of the 
intention — was the direct outcome of the religious 
feud between the Creek and Roman Churches. 

(3) Rise of the Military Orders, — An important 
consequence was the foundation of the various 
Orders of military monks, whose influence and 
history overleap the narrow limits of the Crusades 
(see also Hospitality [Christian], Monasti- 
CISM), (a) Of these the oldest, the Hospital of St, 
J ohn of J erusalemy was in existence as a hospital for 
pilgrims at an early but unknown date.^ On the 
institution of the Templars the hospital was turned 
into a Military Order. (5) The famous Order of 
the Temple was instituted about 1118. But its 
real start Avas not until Bernard at the Synod of 
Troyes (J an. 1128) lent it his advocacy. To Bernard 
was assigned the composition of its Rule, the 
greater part of which, however, is by a later hand.^ 
(c) The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded in 
1190 at the siege of Acre. Its vast ir^ortance for 
European history by its conquest of Prussia from 
the heathen must not be forgotten, {d) There was 
a fourth Order, Knights of St, Thomas of Acre^ of 
interest as almost purely English.® 

2. Commercial and social. — (1) Growth of liberty, 
— The expenses of tiie crusaders led to the sale of 
estates, advowsons, town-rights, manorial rights, 
etc., to merchants, burgesses, and others; and so, 
to the growth of liberty. The sales to the Jews led 
by reaction to an outbreak against them (W. 
Cunningham, Growth of Eng. Industry and 
Commerce, vol. i. [5th ed., Cambridge, 1910] p. 
205). In commerce we see the opening up of the 
East to the West (H. G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d, 
Kreuz.), especially to Venice and Genoa (Cunning- 
ham, op, c%t, 147, 198). As the monks did not go 
on crusade, the sales of estates ministered much to 
their wealth, and to that of the Church generally. 

(2) Introduction of Aristotle to Europe, — The 
contact of East and West led James of Venice to 
bring back and translate (1124) the books of 
Aristotle, including the Physical Works, previously 
known only in imperfect translations. The eflect 
of this was one of the causes of the rise of Scholas- 
ticism (see H. B. Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, London, 1911, ch. 9).“* 

3. Theological. — Through the realization of the 
sufferings of the Saviour — powerfully aided by 
the Crusades (cf. the Crusaders’ Hymn, ‘Salve, 
caput cruentatum ’) — the idea of the historical but 
dying Jesus was formed side by side with the 
growing mediseval conception of the sacramental 

1 See Rohricht, Hrfit. Kreuz. 11 n. Rectieil, v., Pref. cix., dates 
about 1060, from William of Tyre, xviii. 4 and 5. W. Heyd, 
Gesch. d. Levantthandels MxtUlalter (2 vols., Stuttgart, 1879, 
French tr. by F. M Raynaud, Paris, 1885, i. 103-6), argues 
against the accepted view that it was founded by merchants of 
Amalfi {Reaue%lj v. 401). 

2 See Bouquet, Mecueil, xiv. 282 ; Labbe, Cone. xxi. 360 ; 
Op. Bernard. 11 . 543, in PL clxxxii. 919. 

2 For its history, see Stubbs, Itin. Ric , Introd. p. cxii n. 

4 The influence of the Arab philosophers upon Western 
thought must not be put down to the Crusades, as it came 
through Spain. 


and eternal Christ. ‘ The primitive Christian 
intuitions were restored. The sacred places stirred 
the imagination, and led it to the Christ of the 
Gospels ’ (Harnack, Hist, Dogma, Eng. tr. vi. 
[1899] 9). 

Litkraturb.— Sources.— particular sources 
for the several Crusades have already been noted under each. 
It remains to add the more general works. The best work 
covering the whole period is William of Tyre (b. 1127), whose 
intimate acquaintance with Palestine was supplemented by a 
knowledge of Arabic. His Hist, rerum tn partibus transma- 
rinis gestarum (Recueil [Hist, occid.], i. [1844]) is one of the great 
works of mediagval history, and should be studied even by those 
who cannot afford time for research. Until recent years it was 
the basis of all histories dealing with the Crusades. Books i.-xv. 
(to 1144) are indebted to earlier writers, esp. Albert of Aachen ; 
xvi.-xxiii. (to 1184) to his own observation. It was continued 
m French by Ernoul, who was present at the battle of Hattin 
and the capitulation of Jerusalem, down to 1229 ; by Bernard 
the Treasurer, down to 1231 ; and by anonymous writers, down 
to 1277 (see J. M. de Mas Latrie, Chronicle d’JEmoul et de 
Bernard le Trisorier [Paris, 1871] ; or A. P. Paris, G. de Tyre et 
ses contimuiteurs, 2 vols. [Paris, 1879-80]). The whole was 
translated into French before the publication of the continuation 
(de Beugnot, Recueil [Btst. occid.}, i. pref. p. xxv) under the 
absurd title of L’JBstoire de EracUs Empereur (i.e, Heraclius), 
the opening words of the Historic^ ; in Recueil, vols. i. and ii. 
For the charters, etc., of the kingdom of Jerusalem, see ]|^ 
Rdhricht, Regesta regni Hierosolymitani, Innsbruck, 1893, 
1904. Of the general Oriental sources, ‘Ali-Ibn-al-AthIr’s (b. 
1160) history from 1098-1190 will be found in Recueil [Hist. or.L 
i. 189 ff. 

Moderu a utsorities . — Special mono^aphs, including the 
valuable works of Hagenmeyer and KShricht, have been 
indicated under the several Crusades. Of general Histories the 
following may be noted : E. Gibbon (cd. Bury [new ed. in prep. 
1911], with appendixes, corrections, and notes by S. Lane-Poole) 
is valuable for the First Crusade, poor for the others, and 
misleading for the Fourth, on which, however, when the main 
idea is corrected, he is full and good. The best summary for 
the general reader is T. A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, The 
Crusades, London, 1894, but without notes. Complete surveys 
are found in Bernard Kugler, Gesch. der Kreuzzuge, Berlin, 
1880, and L. Br^hier, L'Eglise et Vorient au moyen dge, Paris, 
1907. The older F. Wilken, Gesch. d. Kreuzzuge, 7 vols., 
Leipzig, 1807-32, and J. F. Michaud, Hist, descroisades, 6 or 6 
vols. (Paris, 1812-17, 1825-9 : also new ed. Brussels, 1857, Eng. 
tr. in 3 vols. by W. Robson [1852]), may be neglected without 
much loss. For the kingdom of Jerusalem the most accurate 
account is in R. Rdhncht, Gesch, d. Konigreichs Jems., 
Innsbruck, 1898. The reader may also consult C. R. Conder, 
The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, London, 1897 ; E. G. Rey, 
Les Colonies franques de Syrie, Paris, 1883 (social history, etc.). 
Military matters arc dealt with in C. W, Oman, Hist, of the 
Art of War, London, 1898, bks. iv. and v. ; the Greek view m 
G. Finlay, Hist, of Greece, 7 vols., ed. H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 
1877, vols. ii.-iv. Guy le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London, 1890 ; S. Lane-Poole, Moors in Spain, 
London, 1897 ; H. G. Pnitz, Kulturgesch. d. Kreuzzuge, Berlin, 
1883 (in many points exaggerated), deal with important side- 
matters. For the Children’s Crusade of 1212, reference may be 
made to G. Z. Gray, Children's Crusade, New York, 1898. 

H. B. Workman. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING. — ‘Crystal-gazing’ is the 
current name for the attempt to provoke the 
appearance of visions by concentrating the gaze 
on any clear depth — a crystal, a glass ball, water 
in a vessel, water in a pond, a mirror, a piece of 
polished basalt, or anything of the kind. With 
certain subjects it suffaces to stare into the dark- 
ness of a funnel ; in fact, granting the faculty for 
being hallucinated in the course of gazing fixedly, 
— say at ink in the palm of the hand, or at ink m 
an ordinary inkstand — the detaUs are unimportant. 
In practice the easiest method is to look steadily, 
for perhaps five minutes, at a glass or crystal ball 
laid on any dark surface, at the distance from the 
eyes of a book which the experimenter might be 
reading. If the gazer has the faculty, he usually 
sees a kind of mist or a milky obscurity cover the 
ball, which then seems to become clear and black ; 
pictures then emerge. Sometimes the ball ceases 
to be present to the consciousness of the gazer, who 
feels as if he were beholding an actual scene. An 
Arabian author of the 14th cent., Ibn Khaldun, 
describes the experience in similar terms. ^ 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have the 
command of leisure and solitude for ten minutes 
on four or five occasions can discover whether or 

^ Notices et Extraits des MSS de la Bihl. Nat. xix. 221 f. ; cf. 
A. Lang, The Making of Religion, Lond. 1898, p- 3GS f. 
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not he or she has the faculty of seeing ‘ crystal 
visions.’ The gaze should not be prolonged when 
the eyes begin to feel fatigued, or if a sense of 
somnolence appears to be approaching. Solitude 
is here recommended, because the mind, though it 
may follow any train of thought, is not the better, 
in the experiment, for the irresponsible chatter of 
the frivolous and talkative. In actual life, in the 
present writer’s experience, it is very rare to find 
any person who has the leisure and the resolution 
to make solitary experiments of the duration of ten 
minutes on four or five occasions. None the less, 
in siiite of the scarcity of time and the insistent 
demands of society, it is now admitted, even by a 
number of orthodox students of experimental psych- 
ology, that hallucinations of sight really are pro- 
voked in some sane and honourable and educated 
persons, by gazing into a clear depth. These people 
see ‘ crystal visions ’ representing persons, ev^ents, 
and places, known or unknown, familiar or un- 
familiar, to the gazer, and not summoned up by 
any conscious attempt to ‘ visualize.’ 

This set of facts is quite as certainly authentic 
as the coloured visions of arithmetical figures, 
which, as Sir F. Galton has convinced science, arise 
bef oi e the * mind’s eye ’ of many persons on the 
mention of numbers. In both cases, so far, the 
‘visions’ are attested only by the numbers and 
personal character of the ‘seers.’ 

A third kind of visionary experience is perhaps 
less common than we might suppose. Many per- 
sons are unacquainted with illusions hypnagogiques 
— the bright and distinct views of faces, places, 
persons, and landscapes, usually unfamiliar, which 
nit before the closed eyes in moments between 
sleeping and waking. These pictures, like those 
of crystal vision, come unsummoned, and often 
represent persons or places which we do not re- 
member ever to have seen. People who have no 
experience of those illusions are apt to disbelieve 
that other people have it. In short, all kinds of 
experiences — visions of numerals in the mind’s eye, 
illusioTis hypnagogiques, and crystal visions— are 
‘ automatisms,’ and are not produced by the action 
of the conscious intelligence. 

Before the experiments of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, in the matter of crystal-gazing, were 
made (1890-1910), most persons of sense believed 
that the faculty for seeing such hallucinations was 
a mere fable of romance-writers, or a delusion of 
peasants. But, when many experiments liad made 
it certain that the faculty is far from being very 
rare among members of both sexes, young or old, 
in all ranks and all degrees of education, attention 
was drawn to the use of crystal-gazing in many 
ages and lands as a form of divination. It was 
found that the pictures seen by the ‘ scryer ’ or 
gazer, were supposed to be sent by spirits, and to 
indicate events distant in space or destined to 
occur in the future ; or they revealed persons guilty 
other crimes. Thus crystal-gazing got 
a bad name, and was associated with invocation of 
evil spirits, and even now the average man or 
woman^ thinks crystal-gazing synonymous with 
divination. ‘ Tell me what horse will win the 
Derby, says the average man, ‘and if you succeed 
1 11 believe that there is something in it.’ Another 
criticism IS, ‘What is the use of it?’ Savage 
peoples, almost everywhere, and the people of 
subjects of the Incas in 
tooutli America, and the magicians of the Middle 
Ages and later thought they found ‘ the use of it ’ 
to be the gaming of knowledge not accessible by 
any normal means. ^ 
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in the water, and being perceived by the priest, he named the 
individual, or the parties, who had committed the theft.’ l P 6 re 
Lejeune, S.J., found that among the American Indians of hia 
flock (about 1660), the medicine-men made their patients gaze 
into deep water, and, if they saw in it visions of anything 
edible or medicinal, it was ‘ exhibited ’ and was supposed to do 
them good. Captain Bourke of the U.S. cavalry discovered that 
among the Apache Indians the medicine-men used quartz 
crystals, by looking into which they could see everything they 
wanted to aee.2 Among the Iroquois the phantasm of the per- 
son who has bewitched another is looked for in a gourd full of 
water, in which a crystal is placed 3 The Huilleche of South 
America gaze ‘into a smooth slab of black stone.’ ^ in the 17th 
cent, the people of Madagascar divined by gazing on crystals, 
and according to de Flacourt divined successfully. » The Zulus 
and the shamans of Siberia gaze into vessels full of water.® The 
Inca king Yupanqui used a crystal. 7 Australian savages use 
crystals or polished stones.® The Bomans used water in a vessel 
of glaaa.^ In Egypt and m India ink is used, whether in a black 
spot on a piece of paper or in a drop in the palm of the hand. 
Examples of rnediseval and modern practice are collected by 
‘ Mibs X.’ (Miss Goodrich Freer) in Proc. of Soc, for Psychxcal 
Research, v. 486. 

It is manifest, then, that the production of visual 
hallucinations by various modes of crystal-gazing 
is of world-wide diffusion and unknown anti(|uity ; 
and that the ‘use’ of the practice has been the 
discovery of knowledge not otherwise accessible, 
though knowledge of the future has not perhaps 
been much sought in this fashion, except in modern 
Europe, and in a well-known anecdote of the 
Regent d’ Orleans told by Saint Simon. 

Miss Goodrich Freer, in her essay already 
cited, was (after W. Gregory [Animal Magnetism^ 
London, 1851], and H. Mayo [Truths in Popular 
Superstitions, Frankfort, 1849]) the first author to 
examine seriously the question of crystal-gazing. 
She herself possesses the faculty, and she analyzed 
the phenomena in her own experience. She found 
that the visions represented (1) lost memories which 
thus arose into her upper consciousness ; (2) ideas 
or images which miglit or might not be present to 
her normal consciousness ; (3) visions, iiossibly tele- 
pathic or clairvoyant, implying acquisition of know- 
ledge ‘ by suiiernatural means.’ The examples of 
this last class which the author gave were not very 
striking ; but the present writer Ixas known her to 
be much more successful. 

It has been the writer’s fortune to meet a large 
number of very normal persons of both sexes, and 
otten of high intelligence and education, who, on 
making experiments in a subject entirely new to 
them, exhibited the faculty in various degrees. In 
Its lowest form figures of persona and objects were 
seen in black and white ; not in the colours of 
nature. Letters m the printed Roman alphabet 
were also seen. A higher form of the faculty is 
the beholding of figures in the costumes of various 
nations, engaged in various ways, some of them 
romantic ; in other cases they appear to represent 
some unknown incident in history. 1 Personages 
known m* unknown to the gazer very frequently 
occur. 1 he figures, wearing thecolouVs of nature, 
move about in a free natural way, and often remain 
long in view, even when the crystal, after lieing 
lam down, has been taken up again. In some well- 
attested cases two persons sec the same crystal 
vision simultaneously, or one after the other. But, 
in the second category, the writer has only once 
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accidentally. What he saw actually existed in all 
its details, unknown to him and to the writer, who 
was looking on at the experiment, made in his 
smoking-room. In 1897, the writer met at St. 
Andrews a young lady who was visiting the place 
for the first time and who had never heard of 
crystal-gazing. Being j^resented with a glass hall, 
she made a number of experiments. The method 
was that any one who pleased (and all were but 
very recent acquaintances of the gazer) thought of 
anything or anybody that he or she chose. The 
lady then looked into the glass ball and described 
what she saw. A dozen cases of her success (which 
included seeing persons unheard of by her, in 
places unknown to her, persons dressed and occupied 
as inquiry proved that they had been clad and 
engaged at, or shortly before, the hour of the 
experiments) are published in the writer’s The 
Making of Iteligion, pp. 90—112, from signed and 
attested records. Many other successful cases are 
known to the writer, and, during the course of the 
experiments already mentioned, it very rarely 
occurred that the gazer saw nothing, or something 
not consciously present either to the sitter’s mind, 
or — what is more curious — to the mind of a scepti- 
cal looker-on, not the sitter. If telepathy be the 
cause of such occurrences, they illustrate the 
casual and incalculable quality of that agency. 
For exar^le, in some experiments a lady in the 
south of England was to try to send impressions to 
a gazer, who had never heard of her, in the north 
of Scotland. The message, of a very simple kind, 
did not arrive ; what arrived was a vivid picture of 
certain singular incidents of a private nature which 
had much imiDressed the distant communicator, but 
which she had no intention of transmitting. As 
fortuitous coincidence could not explain so many 
successes in the experiments of 1897 — the crystal 
pictures being full of minute details — the writer 
was reduced to sujjposing that some unascertained 
cause, going sometimes beyond telepathy as usually 
defined, was at work. Many other curious ex- 
amples of the possession of the faculty, apparently 
accompanied by telepathy, have occurred in ex- 
eriments by friends and kinsfolk of the writer — 
ealthy, normal men and women. The gazers have 
never shown any traces of drowsiness or dissocia- 
tion, or even any tendency to form theories about 
their experiences, except in one instance, when 
experiment destroyed the theory. 

In the writer’s opinion experiments of the kind 
described are more trustworthy than investigations 
into the hallucinations of professional and trained 
female hysterical patients in French hospitals. 
Pierre Janet has published such experiments with 
professional neurotics at the Salp5tri^re in his 
Mivroses et id&es fixes (Paris, 1898). His account of 
the experiences of Miss Goodrich Freer in her 
paper, already cited, is of the most fantastic 
character, as becomes manifest when her narrative 
is compared with the document which, in addition 
to his own imagination, is his source. In afi'airs of 
this sort few people who have not personal ex- 
perience of unaccountable successes can be expected 
to believe in them ; while few who have been 
present at such successes, and have had their own 
thoughts read (of course without physical contact 
— ‘muscle-reading’ — between the sitter and the 
crystal-gazer), can persist in scepticism. It is plain 
that in most countries and ages crystal-gazing in 
one form or another has been practised, and suc- 
cesses would greatly increase the hold of priest, or 
witch, or medicine-man, over his patrons. Fraud 
would doubtless be used wherever it was possible ; 
knowledge normally acquired would be presented as 
of supernatural origin. When fraud is excluded, 
successful crystal-gazing offers a problem even 
more difficult than success with other automatisms 
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such as the so-called ‘ divining-rod ’ and the tilting 
table. These automatisms appear to present to the 
normal consciousness knowledge within the range 
of the sub- conscious mind, though we cannot tell 
how the sub- conscious mind in many cases obtains 
its information. 

Litbraturb. — A s this subject has attracted attention only in 
recent years, the literature of it is very scanty, and most of it 
has been cited by Miss Goodrich Freer (as ‘ Miss X.’) in Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical Researchy vol. v. pp 486 
621, vol. viii. pp. 468-635, 259, 276 : reference should also be 
made to A. Lang-, The Making of Religion, London, 1908, and 
later editions, pp. QO-llS ; N. vV. Thomas, Crystal Gazing, its 
History and Practice, London, 1906; E. W. Lane, Modem 
Egyptians^, London, 1860 ; (Quarterly Revietu, vol. hx. ; L. de 
Laborde, Commentaire, Pans, 1841; F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality, London, 1903. 

, Andrew Lang. 

CVCHULAINN CYCLE.— 1. Ciicliulamn, the 
I chief hero of the Ulster cycle of romance, is 
regarded as a re-incarnation, or avatar^ of Lug 
Lamhfada, ‘the long-handed,’ the solar deity of 
the ancient Irish ; he is considered in his birth- 
stories sometimes as son of Lug, sometimes as Lug 
himself re-born. His mother was Dechtire, sister 
of king Conor (Conchobhar) of Ulster ; she and 
fifty yoimg maidens, her companions, were trans- 
formed into a flock of birds who disappeared for 
three years from the king’s court, and were found 
in the neighbourhood of Brugh on the Boyne, 
where are tumuli traditionallybelieved to be the 
burial-places of the Tuatha 1)6 Uanann deities. 
Here Dechtire gave birth to a babe ; in one version 
of the tale it is revealed to Dechtire by Lug that 
he himself is her little child (i.e. that the child is 
a re-incarnation of himself) ; in another, Lug is 
the noble young warrior whom she has espoused. 

The idea of re-incarnation is not unfamiliar in Irish literature. 
In the tale called ‘ The Wooing of Emer ’ it is stated that the 
men of Ulster wished to provide a wife for Ciichulainn, * knowing 
that his re-birth would be of himself,’ i.e. that only from him- 
self could another such as he have origin ; and in the tale of 
*The Generation of the Swineherds,* which explains the origin 
of the Bulls who take part in the great mythological warfare of 
the Tdin B6 CHalnge, we find that these prodigious kine have 
gone through a series of incarnations before their final appear- 
ance as bulls. 

Throughout his career, Ciichulainn is watched 
over by his divine kinsman. Lug, and he points 
proudly to his connexion with Lug when questioned 
as to his origin. He has also a father, Sualtach or 
Sualtam (variously spelt Soaltainn, Soalta, etc.), 
to whom,^ according to one of the birth-stories, 
Dechtire is married by kin^ Conor after her con- 
nexion with Lug. The stories are much confused, 
and there are suggestions in one of them of an 
incestuous connexion between Dechtire and her 
brother the king himself. The child is named 
Setanta by Lug^ command. Little is knovm of 
Sualtach; though usually regarded as a human 
being, he is more than once called in Old Irish 
literature Sualtach sidhe or Sualtach sidhech, i.e. 

‘ Sualtach of the fairy haunts ’ ; and he is spoken 
of as possessing through his mother, who was an 
elf woman, ‘ the magical might of an elf’ (cf. Booh 
of Leinster [LX], 58(Z, 24 ; C6ir Anmann, Ir. Texte, 
iii. sect. 282). Like all the personages of the cycle, 
he is clearly regarded as a mythological being. 
His name has become curiously mixed up with the 
genealogies of Fionn mac Cumhall (cf. Brit. Mus. 
MS Egerton, 1782, in which he appears as Fionn’s 
grandfather). In the Tdin JB6 Uualnge he comes 
to his son’s aid when he is exhausted by the labours 
of the war, and arouses the hosts of Ulster to his 
assistance. He is there called ‘ Sualtach or Sual- 
tam, son of Becaltach (Becfoltach) mac Moraltach, 
father of Ciichulainn mac Sualtach ’ (XX 93a). 
He was killed by falling accidentally upon the rim 
of his own shield. 

Although Ciichulainn is the prime hero of Ulster, 
and his feats of heroism are performed and his 
wars undertaken in defence of that province, he is 
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nevertlicless said (in MS Harl. 5280, fol. 53 B, 
Brit. Mus.) not to ‘‘belong to Ulster’ ; and, wjaen 
the whole of the male inhabitants of that province 
were overtaken by the physical weakness which 
recurred among them at intervals, and which seems 
to have been the result of some sort of geisy or 
‘tabu,’ Cdehulainn and his father Sualtach were 
exempt and able to fight. Though usually and 
of&ciEUly described as of splendid appearance and 
with ruddy and golden hair, Ciichulainn is some- 
times spoken of as ‘ a dark sad man ’ ( ‘ W ooing of 
Emer’ Rev. i. 72]), or a ‘little black-browed 

man’ [Mesca Ulad,^. 29), which would not suggest 
descent from the Ultonians ; in connexion with 
Ciichulainn’s original name, Setanta, Rhys points 
out that there was a district between the Mersey 
and Morecambe Bay once inhabited by a people 
called Setantii, and refers to Ptolemy’^s mention 
(n. iii. 2) of a harbour of the Setantii, the position of 
which corresponds with the mouth of the Kibble 
( Celt. Heath. 455 and note). An obscure Irish poem 
relating to Ciichulainn alludes to a Setantian stream 
{curoch fri sriith Setinti, ‘ a coracle against the 
stream of Setanta’} {Leahhar na hUidhre [i27] 
1255). 

2 . Clichulainn’s precocity is abnormal ; already 
at the age of seven years he performs his first 
feats, and can fight with and destroy warriors 
of renown; his lengthened war of the Tdin B6 
Ciialnge, sustained single-handed in defence of 
Ulster against the combined forces of Munster, 
Leinster, and Connaught, and continued during an 
entire winter, from before Samhain, or Hallowe’en 
(Oct. 31st), till after St. Bridget’s Festival (Feb. 1), 
is represented as having taken place when the hero 
was only seventeen and still a beardless youth; 
and he is said to have died at the age of twenty- 
seven {Ann. Tighernach). Among his feats per- 
formed when he was a mere child is that from 
which he received his heroic title of Ciichulainn. 
Cti (gen. Gon)y ‘ hound,’ was a title often bestowed 
to denote a hero of renown, in reference to the use 
of large hounds in battle and the bravery shown 
by them. Ciichulainn says of himself ; 


* I was a hound strong- for combat, 

I was a hound who visited the troops, 

I was a hound to guard Emania.’ 

He received this name from his combat with € 
fierce dog, said to have been brought from Spair 
(gloss in L U), which guarded the fort of Culann, € 
smith of Ulster, and which was slain by the boj 
when he was scarcely six years old. The chile 
himself took the office of the watch-dog until on< 
of the dog’s whelps was sufficiently grown t< 
r^lace him. Henceforth the name UH Chulainn 
‘Hound of Culann,’ clung to him. 

It is ^id in Mesca Ulad that a district extending from Usned 
in Meath northward along the coast to Ddn Dalgan (Dundalkl 
Muirthemne and Oiialnge, belonged person 
to Ciichulainn (Todd Lecture Series, 1889, i. 2). It einbrace< 
the present county of Louth and parts of Meath and West 
meath^.^ At that time the province of Meath, -with its over 
kingship of Tara, had not come into existence, and Ulste 
extended southward to the Boyne, touching the provinces o 
Leinster and Munster at the Hill of Usnech in Westmeath 
Xhis district seems to have been bestowed on the hero by kini 
Con^, and was not his by inheritance. Cilchulainn's own ter 
was Dun Dalgan (now Dundalk). 

daughter to Forgall the Wily, a landowne 
near Lusk, in the present county of Dublin. A special tal 
Though she appears to have beei 
^ °^°ierous rivals, of whom the mos 

te^idable was Fand, wife of Maninnan mac Ler, a goddea 
who enticed him awaj' for a time into fairy-land. 

3- Red Branch, — Ciichulainn is the centra 
group of champions commonly knowi 
^ the Champions of the Red Branch,’ so callec 
ftom one of the three halls in the kingly palace o 
hunam Macha or Emania (now Kavan Fort, S W 
of Armagh, where raths remain to the present day) 
Ihe history and feats of these heroes are describee 
m a series of over a hundred distinct tales. Ther< 


are, besides these longer tales, numerous detached 
episodes which fill up gaps, so that the career of 
each hero of importance can be traced from birth 
to death in a very complete manner. They form 
a connected whole in the mind of the story-teller 
and reader, much as the originallj" isolated tales 
referring to Arthurian knights ultimately came to 
be formed into a complete cycle of stories. The 
three most prominent champions, who are fre- 
quently exposed to tests of strength or prowess 
against each other, are Conall cernach, ‘ the Vic- 
torious,’ Lseghaire hvoadachy ‘the Triumphant,’ 
and Ciichulainn ; but Ciichulainn invariably proves 
himself to be the greatest hei'o of the three. 

These tales seem to have originated in, and deal 
largely with, that eastern portion of Ulster which 
lies between the R. Bann and Lough Neagh on the 
west and the sea on the east. The capital was 
Emain Macha, and within this area lay the forts 
and dwelling-places of most of the chief heroes of 
the Ulster cycle. The king, who appears in the 
tales as ruling from Emain Macha, is named Conor 
(Conchobhar), and his death is synchronized with 
that of our Lord in Jerusalem. The reign of 
Conor and the exploits of the heroes are thus 
traditionally laid in the first century. Though 
king Conor and all the champions are accepted 
hy R. O’Flaherty {Ogygia, Dublin, 1793, pt. iii. 
c. xlvi.-xlviii. ) as historical personages, there is 
no place found for them in the Annals, though 
Conor is said, in some versions, to be the son of 
Fachtna fathachy ‘the Wise,’ who, according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ascended the throne 
of Ulster in the year of the world 6042 (152 B.C.). 

The entry runs ; — ‘ a.m. 6042. The first year of Fachtna 
fathachin the sovereignty of Ireland'; and fifteen years later 
we have the entry of his acath : ‘ a.m. 6067. Fachtna fathachy 
son of Rossa, son of Eudhraigh, after having been sixteen years 
in the sovereignty of Ireland, was slain by Bochaid faidhleacJ' 
(i.e. the constant sighing).' 

But this attempt to connect king Conor with a 
king of all Ireland was evidently a late one, and is 
the less to he taken into account as there is no 
sign in these tales that the centi'al jiroviiico of 
Meath, with its capital at Tara, had at this time 
been erected into a separate division, or that any 
over-king (called in Ireland A or ‘High King^) 

as yet reigned over Ireland. Ulster is represented 
as haughtily independent, and each of the other 
provinces had its own king, who acted with perfect 
freedom independently or any central authority. 
The provinces, or ‘ Four Great Fifths,’ of Ireland 
were, at the time of which we speak, Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaught, and East and West Munster. 
Meath, the future central r^al province, created 
for the support of the High Kings of Ireland who 
ruled from Tara, did not then exist. Nor, con- 
sidering that Fachtna died 137 B.C., could he have 
been father to Conor, who reigned in the beginning 
of the 1st century. Another and probably older 
version makes king Conor son to rhe druid and 
poet Cathbad, by Nessa his wife, a woman warrior. 

Though Conor's death is synchronized with the mom&nt of 
our Lord's crucifixion, the Annals of Tighernach date his death 
at 48 B.o. O’Flaherty, probably observing some of these ineon- 
slstencies, says that *the king came near committing suicide, 
but lived fifteen years after.' 

We m^ regard these attempts to fit the career 
of king Conor and of the Champions of the Bed 
Branch cycle into the actual history of Ireland in 
much the same light as the connexion of the heroes 
of the Nibelungen with the early history of the 
Teutonic peo]^es or of king Arthur’s knights with 
tlm history of Britain. The tales sprang up at a time 
when the power of eastern Ulster was stul a living 
tradition among the literary class in Ireland. The 
raths at many of the sites of the traditional forts, 
such as Emain Macha (Navan Forth the king’s 
dwelling in Ulster, and Rath Cruachan or Bath- 
crogan (Co, Roscommon), the fortress of Queen 
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Meave of Connaught, show that the legends were 
connected with known historical sites, but it is 
unnecessary on that account to consider the actual 
personages of the cycle or their careers as historical. 
They are plainly regarded as mythological, and 
the chief events and wars in which they were 
engaged bear a mythological interpretation. 

The tales have a close relationship to the legends 
of the race of gods known as the Tuatha D6 
Danann ; a few of them, indeed, both in style and 
subject, belong equally to both cycles. Such are 
‘The Wooing of Etain ’ and ‘The Dispute of the 
Swineherds.’ The pedigrees of the heroes of the 
Red Branch are all traced up to the Tuatha D6 
Danann, although, according to the Annals, there 
is a lapse of 1500 years between the two epochs. 
Rudhraigh, or Rury, is the head of the house, and 
from him and from the goddess Maga, daughter of 
Angus na Brugh, by her marriages with Ross 
ruadh, ‘ the Red,’ and Cathbad the druid, all the 
chief heroes are descended (see genealogies in 
E. Hull’s Cuchullin Saga^ Introd. p. Iv). The 
extraordinary feats and prowess of the champions 
are supposed to be accounted for by their divine 
origin. According to this descent, Ciichulainn is 
grandson of Maga, who is mother to Dechtire, 
which brings him within the kingly line of Ulster, 
and denies the statement that he ‘was not of 
Ulster ’ (see above). Probably that statement 
was merely an effort of the story-tellers to explain 
what they could not otherwise understand, viz. 
why Cdchulainn and his mortal father Sualtach or 
Sualtam were exempt from the curse which pros- 
trated the whole male population of Ulster in sick- 
ness at a critical moment in the history of their 
province. 

4. Cdchulainn as a sun-hero. — Ciichulainn was 
therefore, on the one side, directly connected with 
Lug, the sun-god, and, on the maternal side, with 
Maga, a Tuatha D6 Danann goddess. King Conor 
also is called a dia talmaidey or terrestrial god, in 
LU 1016 ; and Dechtire, his sister, the mother of 
Ciichulainn, is called a goddess : Ciichulainn mac 
dea Dechtire, ‘ the son of the goddess Dechtire ’ 
(LL 1236). 

The two marvellous Bulls for the possession of 
which the great war of the TMn B6 Ciialnge was 
undertaken were of supernatural origin, and had 
existed under many different forms before they 
were re-born as bulls ; they had been first swine- 
herds of the gods of the under world, then ravens, 
warriors, sea-monsters, and insects. Under each 
of these forms they had lived through vast periods 
of time ; out of them they had come after a terrific 
struggle which shook the borders of Ireland, only 
to pass ^ain through some new transformation 
\Ir%sche Texte, III. 1. 230-278). These struggles 
proved to be preludes to the war of the T^in, in 
which all Ireland was destined to engage, and to 
the gigantic struggle at its close between the two 
Bulls themselves, in which both were torn to 
pieces. The mythological warfare of these Bulls, 
the Finn bennach, or ‘White horned,’ and the 
Bonn, or ‘ Dark ’ or ‘ Brown * Bull, belonging respec- 
tively to the East and West of Ireland (Ciialnge in 
Co. Down, and Rath Cruachan in Connaught), 
seems to symbolize the struggle between summer 
and winter or the struggle between day and night. 
The Bonn is a terrific creature in strength and in 
size. On his back fifty little boys could play 
their games. He moves about accompanie(f by 
fifteen (or fifty) heifers. His ferocity and violence 
are so great that, when he is driven into a narrow 
pass, he revenges himself by trampling his keeper 
to death and treading his body thirty feet into the 
earth. His bellowings strike terror into all who 
hear him, and those who meet him after his final 
conflict with the Finn bennach are trampled and 


gored to death. This conflict, which lasted a day 
and a night, and during which the Bulls traversed 
the whole of Ireland, was ended by the Bonn 
tearing his adversary to pieces and returning, head 
in air, to his native home in Ciialnge, where, in the 
madness of his frenzy, he placed his back to a 
hillock and ‘vomited his heart up through his 
mouth with black mountains of dark-red gore,’ 
and so expired. In like manner Ciichulainn is in 
every way abnormal. His rapid development and 
his prodigious strength and powers are everywhere 
insisted upon. When he is about to perform any 
special prodigy of valour, his whole person expands 
and undergoes an extraordinary change ; he grows 
monstrous, terrific, so that his own friends cannot 
recognize him ; he is known as ‘ The Distorted ’ 
{riastartha), or ‘ The Madman ’ from Emain Macha. 
When he puts forth his strength, his appearance 
is so terrific that none can stand before him ; his 
very look destroys his foes, not by twos or threes 
but by hundreds ; a stream like dusky blood, 
representing his energy, rises upward n:om his 
forehead, and over his head his ‘bird of valour’ 
hovers (cf. the light over the head of Achilles 
caused by Athene, IL xviii. 205 [Butcher-Lang’s 
tr. p. 372 f.]). His body gives off a heat which 
melts the snow around him, or raises to boiling- 
point three vats of water in which he is successively 
immersed. Yet this formidable personage is fre- 
quently derided by his enemies for the boyishness 
and insignificance of his usual appearance. Prime 
heroes, until they experience his hidden powers, 
refuse to fight with him ; Queen Meave is visibly 
disappointed when she first comes face to face with 
the champion who has been holding her forces at 
bay through weeks of combat, and killing them by 
the hundred merely by his look ; on one occasion 
he has to blacken a moustache with blackberry 
juice in order to present a more manly appear- 
ance. 

If we regard Cdchulainn as the sun-hero, these 
indications of his unimposing appearance at ordi- 
nary times, succeeded on occasions by strange 
distortions and manifestations, seem aptly to re- 
present the impression which might be produced 
on the savage mind by the contrast between the 
orb of the sun on ordinary occasions and its appear- 
ance in eclipse. Again, the fine poetic simile of 
the threefold hues of his hair, and the account of 
his splendour when he appears before the forces 
of Meave to display his person in its natural 
beauty, seem designed to illustrate the glory of 
the fiill sunshine of summer ; so, too, do the heat 
generated in his person, the energy of his move- 
ments, his wandering habits, and the destructive 
power of his look. We may also note that ‘ blind- 
ness befell all women who loved him ’ — which may 
possibly have reference to the difficulty of gazing 
directly on the sim. It is possible that Ciichulainn’s 
fight, from which he so nardly escaped, with the 
twenty- seven sons of Calatln, hideous and crooked 
beings, who formed armies out of pufF-balls and out 
of the foliage of the oak, and came furiously riding 
on the ‘wind’s swift clouds,’ may symbolize the 
hiding of the sun’s face before the ‘ armies of the 
storm,’ i.tf. the massive clouds, formed, as it might 
seem, almost out of nothing, (Cf, a similar sort of 
incantation in ‘ The Death of Muirchertach mac 
Erca,’ BCel xxiii. [1902] ; the ‘Battle of Kat 
Godeu,’ Skene, Four Anc. Books of Wales, i- 277 f., 
ii. 138 ; and ‘ The Mabinogion of Math, son of 
Mathonwy,’ Lady C. Guest’s Mab., Lond. 1877, 
p. 416.) A remarkable ‘tabu,’ or geis, of Cdchu- 
lainn ’ was to ‘ see the horses of Mandnnan mac 
Ler’ (i.e. the billows of the ocean-god), which 
might be a reference to the apparent extinction 
of the sun’s rays when he sinks down at night 
beneath the ocean waves. 
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Ciichtdainn possesses two magic steeds which, 
rise out of the Grey Loch of Slieve Fuaid and Loch 
Lubh Sainglenn respectively, and which he tames 
hy springing unawares upon their hacks and wrest- 
ling with them. For a whole day they career 
around the circuit of Ireland, the horses endeavour- 
ing in vain to throw their rider. Henceforth they 
are his obedient chariot-horses, a grey and a black, 
possibly symbolizing day^ and night. After his 
death they return into their respective lakes again 
(G. Henderson, Feast of Frict'iu, London, 1899, 

sec. 31, p. 39 f.). ^ . r 

5 . The stories relating to Cuchulainn are 01 
ditferent ages, and often vary in different versions, 
the long tale of the Tdin B 6 Cdalnge, in particular, 
having come down to us in two (some critics would 
say three) main recensions, with considerable 
variations in arrangement, detail, and literary 
style. Tdins, or * cattle-raids,’ form the subject of 
a number of romances, which arose naturally out 
of conditions of life in which wealth consisted in 
the possession, not of land or money, but of flocks 
and herds, the acquisition of which, by fair means 
or foul, formed one of the chief objects of every 
chief or person of position. The long central tale 
of the Tdin B6 Cualnge, or Cattle Spoil of Giialnge 
^ron. Cooley), i.e, of Ciichulainn’s country in Co. 
Louth and Down, is preceded by a number of lesser 
tdiTis and short stories describing the efforts of 
Queen Meave of Connaught to collect cattle and 
other provisions for her army, or otherwise elucidat- 
ing special points in the main epic. A brief outline 
of this composite tale is as follows : 

The war was undertaken hy the united provinces of Ireland, 
under the leadership of the Amazonian Queen Meave (Medbl of 
Connaught, and the guidance of Fergus mac Eoy (or Roioh), a 
former king of Ulster, who had been deposed in favour of king 
Conor, and had gone into exile into Connaught. He consented, 
out of revenge, to lead the foe against his own people. 

The mam object of the war was the capture of the Donn, or 
Brown. Bull of Chalnge, which Meave desired to possess, but 
which had been refused her. The romance takes the form of a 
number of separate episodes — usually combats undertaken by 
warriors from Heave’s army contending with Ciichulainn, who, 
alone and single-handed, guards the borders of Ulster during the 
entire winter. The warriors and men of Ulster are all disabled 
from fight through a mysterious sickness brought upon them 
by the curse of Macha, one of the goddesses of war ; and it is not 
until the close of the Tdtn that they arise from their lethargy 
and come down in force to fight the final battle. Meave is finally 
defeated and forced to fly in rout across the Shannon at Athlone ; 
but the Bull, though captured by her and driven westward, ends 
its career by fighting with and killing Heave’s own Bull, the Finn 
hennach, and finally returns to its own country, where it dies by 
its own ferocious energy. 

The combat of Chchulainn and Ferdiad at the ford of Ath 
Ferdiad (Ardee) forms a long episode in the story, and is prob- 
ably in its expanded {LL) form a late introduction. 

There are a large number of poems in this episode ; others are 
found occasionally in the remaining portions of the Tdin. Some 
of the Ulster prose romances contain poems ; others do not. 

6 . Among the more important of the stories 
relating especially to the career and deeds of the 
hero CSchulainn are the following : 

( 1 ) Cuchulainn’s Birth Stories. — Two chief variants exist, con- 
tained in LV (1100 A.D.) and in Egerton, 1782 B.M. (16th cent.). 
Considerable differences appear not only in the details of these 
stones, but in their general meaning. In i 17 a wonderful troop 
of birds comes one day to devastate the plains of Emain Macha. 
King Conor (Oonchobhar) mounts his chariot with his sister 
Dechtire to hunt them. They pursue them till nightfall in a 
storm of snow, and arrive at an isolated house, inhabited by a 
man and woman. The woman gives birth to a son, who is 
carried by Uechtire to Emain Macha. The child dies, and in a 
vision by night Lug mac Ethlenn appears to Dechtire and tells 
her the child who had died was himself, that it was he who had 
arranged all that had happened to her, that she will bear a child 
by him, and that he will be himself her son. Conor bids her 
marry Sualtam ; she becomes whole and well again, and obeys 
his behest. She then bears a child, Setanta, afterwards called 
Cuchulainn. In a discussion which follows, the babe is formally 
handed over to the charge of the chief bard and warriors of 
Ulster to rear, and to Finnchoem, Dechtirc’s sister, to foster. 

In the other chief version, Dechtire has disappeared for three 
years with fifty maidens ; they return as birds to devastate the 
plain of Emain Macha. Conor and his warriors follow them. 
They reach a hut, which expands into a noble house, inhabited 
by a princely young man and woman. They learn that it is the 
house of Dechtire, whom they do not recognize. (The young 
man is evidently Lug.) In the night Dechtire gives birth to a 


boy resembling Conor. He is called Setanta. The house seems 
to represent one of the tumuli on the Boyne, thought of hy 
people as fairy haunts or dwellings of the go<^. It is m this 
direction that the birds take flight mdiscji, Xr. Texte, L 
134-145 text only; Summary in Nutt, VoyccgeofBran,n. /2-74) 

(2) The Courtship of Emer describes Ciichulainn s wooing of 
his future wife, and his long apprenticeship to arms under 
Scathach, the Amazon of Alba or Britain (other versions say 
‘ Scythia, east of the Alps’ ; Kuno Meyer, .HUe^xi. 442-463, and 
Arch Rev. i. [1888], revised for E. B.ulV b Cuchidlin Saga, 
pp. 56-84). There exist separate versions of Ciichulainn s edu- 
cation with Scathach (cf. Whitley Stokes. RCel xxix 1908). 

(3) The Tragical Death oj Conlaech relates Ciichulainn s nmrtal 
combat with his own son Conlaech, or Conla, born of 

Alba after Ciichulainn’s return to Ireland. He had left a ring 
with Aiff6 for the boy, with a proviso that he was never to reveal 
his name to any stranger. He learns only when the youth is 
dying that it is his own son whom he has killed. The story has 
a strong resemblance to the Persian tale of Suhrfi,b and Rustam 
(Eriu, vol. i. pt. i. p. 113 ; C. Brooke, Reliques of Irish Poetry, 
Dublin, 1816, p. 363, metrical version). , ^ , , , . _ , , 

(4) T?ie Sickbed or Wasting Away of Cuchulainn.— Otchn- 
lainn deserts Emer for Fand, wife of Maniinnan, who in a 
series of beautiful poems describes the glories of Magh Mell, 
‘ Plain of Happiness,’ the invisible Irish Elysium, and woos him 
thither. A dramatic episode at the close of the tale describes 
Emer’s attempted revenge and the contest between the two 
women for his affection. The tone is lofty (Windisch, Ir. Texte, 
i. 197-234 [text only] ; O'Curry in Atlantis, vols. i, and ii- ; 
Leahy, Old Irish Romances, i. 61 [Eng. tr.] ; Thurneysen, Sagen 
aus dem alien Irland, 81). 

(6) Bricnu’s Feast. — This is a long rambling tale founded on 
the motif ot a contest for priority and for the carving of the 
‘Champion’s Bit’ (ed. George Henderson, for Irish Texts Soc., 
vol. 11 ., 1899 ; Windisch, Ir. Texte, 1 . 264-308). 

Tales connected with the death of Ciichulainn and the events 
immediately preceding and succeeding it are : th® Great Rout 
of Magh Muirthemne (S. H. O’Grady in E. Hull’s CuchuUin 
Saga), Ciichulainn’s Death (Whitley Stokes, RCel iii. 176-185), 
the Red Rout of Conall Cernach, the Lay of the Heads, and 
Emer’s Death. The events leading to his death form the subject 
of the long tale entitled the * Battle of Rossnareo ’ (Edmund 
Hogan, Roy. Ir. Acad,, Todd Lectures, vol. iv.. 1892). 

All accounts agree in making Ciichnlainn die 
young. The Ann. Tigh. place his age at 17, — tlie 
usual account, — but MS H. 3,17, in tlie Library of 
Trin. Coll. Duhl., says : ‘ The year of the Tdin wa.s 
the 59th of Ciichulainn’s age from the night of his 
birth to the night of his death.’ The actual be- 
heading of Ciichulainn is variously ascribed to 
Lugaid, son of Ciiroi, whose father Ciichulainn had 
slain by treachery, with the aid of Ciiroi’s adulter- 
ous wife Blathnait, and to Ere, son of Cairpre, or 
Cairbre niafer, who had been slain in the battle of 
Rossnaree. In a poem by Cinaeth O’Hartigan 
(oh. 975), in the Book of Ballymoto, we read : 
‘ Erc’s mount, whence is its name I — Ere was son 


of Cairpre niafer, son of Ros ruadh, king of I.<aighen 
(Leinster). It was Ere who cut his head off* Ciichu- 
lainn.’ In revenge for this deed, Conall cernach 
killed Ere, and brought his head to Tara. It is 
said that his sister Acaill, who cam© out of Ulster 
to lament her brother, grieved so sorely for his 
death that her heart burst within her. A jjathetic 
lament for her is cited by O’Curry {MS Mat., Ap- 
pendix, p. 514). The battle of Muii'thcnmo, m 
which Cuchulainn fell, was inspired by revenge for 
the deaths of Calatln, Ciiroi mac Daire, king of 
Munster, and Cairpre. It was led by the sons of 
the slaughtered men. 

The Phantom Chariot of Ciichulainn. — This isi a (‘.urioim pitv*-!, 
in which the old hero is summoned from the dotid to testify to 
the truth of St. Patrick’s teaching before Leary, kmg of Ii(‘laiul. 
He appears before the king in. his old form and splendour, per- 
forming his ‘ champion feats,’ and beseeching th© king to receive 
Christianity (O’Beirne Orowe, Joum. of the Kilkenny Arch. Soc., 
4th series, 1870-71). 


Among other tales relating directly to Ciichulainn 
are the following : 

(1) Tdin B6 Regamna, or appearance of the Morrigu, the Irish 
goddess of war, to the hero before the war of the Tiiin, to fore- 
tell her own intention to take part against him (ed. Windisch, 
Ir. Texte, n. li. 241-264 [with tr.]). 

(2) Siege of Howth, relating the extortions and cruelties prac- 
tised by Athairne, chief bard of Ulster, on the Leinster men, 
and the revenge taken by Leinster in abutting up the defeated 
remnant of the Ulster warriors on the hill of Howth (ed. Whitley 
Stokes, in RCel viii. 49-63). 

(3) The Intoxication of the tJltonians, describing a night-raid 
xnade by the warriors of Ulster when in a state of intoxication, 
right across Ireland, into the territory of their enemy Odroi mac 
Daire of Tara-Luachra in Kerry, Jand the efforts of Odroi to 
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destroy them by persuading them to enter an iron house encased 
in wood, which had beneath it a subterranean chamber fitted 
with inflammable materials (cf. Branwen, daughter of Llyr, in 
the Mabinogion, and ‘ the Destruction of Dind Righ ’ [ed. Whitley 
Stokes in ZCJP iii.])* The warriors escape by Ciichulainn’s im- 
mense strength ; he breaks through the walls and lets them out 
(Mesca Ulad, ed. W. M. Hennessy, Boy, Ir. Acad<>^ Todd 
Lecture Senes, L, London, 1889). 

See, further, artt. Celts and Ethics (Celtic). 

LmsRATURE. — large number of the tales will be found with 
text and Eng. or Germ. tr. in Windisch-Stokes, Irische Texte^ 
Leipzig, 1880 flf. ; the numbers of the RCel ; Atlantia (ed. 
by O’Curry), and Kilkenny ArchcaoL Joum. (which contains 
some tales edited by O’Beirne Crowe) ; Proc. Royal Ii\ Acad.y 
Irish MSS Series, and Todd Lecture Series ; the ZCR ; JEriu, the 
Journal of the Irish School of Learning ; Irish Texts Soc. vol. ii. ; 
Archceological Review, vol. i. ; Ossianic Soc. vol. v. ; Anec. 
Oxon. , Mediaeval and Mod. Series, etc. The Tdin B6 C'0,alnge 
has been published from the Book of Leinster version by E. 
Windisch, with Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1906 ; text (only) of version 
from the Yellow Bk, of Lecan and Leabhar na huidkre, in Eriu, 
vol. i. pts. 2 and 3, ed. by Strachan and O’Keeffe, Dublin, 1904, 
etc. ; tr. (only) from same MSS by L. Winifred Faraday, The 
Cattle Raid of Ctutlgne, London, 1904 ; Eng. trs. from Add. MS 
18748, Brit Mus., by S. H. O’Grady in Eleanor Hull’s The 
Cuchullin Saga, London, 1898, pp. 110-227, 

English trs. of a large number of complete romances will be 
found in E. Hull’s Cuchullin Saga, with chart of the tales and re- 
ferences; also A. H. l^eah-Y, Heroic Romancea of Ireland, 2vola., 
1906, and The Courtehip^f JPerb, London, 1902; German trs. in R, 
Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland, Berlin, 1901; French 
trs. in H. d’Arbois de Jubainvill^ Epop6€ eeltiqxte en Irlande, 
Paris, 1892. Portions of tales in E. O’Curry, MS Mat. of anc. 
Irish History, Dublin, 1861, and Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Irish, 3 vols-, Liondon, 1873 ; J. Rhys, Celtic Heathen- 
dom (Hib. Lect.), London, 1886 ; Nutt-Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 
2 vols., London, 1895-97. Lady Gregory gives a free rendering 
of the stories in her Cuchulain of Mxiirthemne ; see also D. 
Hyde, The Story of Early Gaelic Lit., tiondon, 1896, and LU. 
Hist, of Ireland, London, 1899; E. Hull, Text-book of Irish 
Literature, 2 vols., Dublin and London, 1906-1908- For manners 
and customs, see P. W. Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ire- 
land, 2 vols., London, 1903, and O ’ Curry, Jfanners and Customs 
(as above). ElEANOE HuLL. 

CULDEHS. — The Culdees belong to the later 
history of the ancient British Church (see art. 
Church [British], vol. iii. p. 631), more especi- 
ally in Ireland and Scotland. The mystery in 
which they were enveloped has been to a great 
degree removed through the researches of Dr. 
William Reeves, published as an essay ‘On the 
C61e d6, commonly called Culdees’ {Trans. Roy. 
Ir. Acad. xxiv. [1873]). The term ‘ Culdee ’ has 

S own out of the form Guldens, first coined by 
ector Boece in his Scotorum Histories, 1526 (for 
word ‘Culdee,’ see OED, s.v.). The Irish name 
c6le di (mod. Ir. c6ile d6) corresponds with the 
probably Irish origin of the Culdees. The 
primary meaning of the common word c€lc is 
‘companion,’ from which secondary meanings are 
derived, such as ‘husband,’ ‘servant.’ C^le Con- 
chobair, die Conculaind, found in the texts of the 
old heroic tales of Ireland, mean ‘ faithful follower 
or personal attendant of Conchobhar, or Ciichulainn’ 
(see H. Zimmer, Celtic Churchy Eng. tr., London, 
1902, p. 98 ff. ). Cde di, therefore, will mean ‘ com- 
panion or faithful servant of God.’ The special 
difficulty is to account for the restriction of a term 
having this meaning, and obviously applicable to 
all monks and anchorites as servants of God, to 
the comparatively few cases in which it is found. ^ 
There is no mention of the ede d6 in the histo- 
rians Adamnan, Cumin, Eddi, or Bede ; and the in- 
ference is that the use of the term was unknown to 
them. Reeves says we may safely regard cdle 
as the Irish translation of servus Dei, which came 
to be an ordinary term in Church writers for 
monks, and became known to the Irish through 
the writings of Gregory the Great, who was a 
favourite author in Ireland. Skene {Celtic Scot- 
land^, 1887, ii. 226 fi‘.) endeavours to prove that 
Deicola had the express meaning of ‘anchorite,’ 
that the c€le d^ were anchorites, and consequently 
1 A striking parallel in Welsh to die d6 is the common word 
for ‘hermit’ — meudwy. Meu is from the toot mag, which ap- 
pears m Cornish as maw, ‘ boy * ; -dwy is for the older duiu, 
genitive of diu, modern Welsh duw, ‘God * 


that the Irish name was the direct derivation of 
Dexcolae or Colidei. The obj ection to both of these 
theories is the specialized use of the term die ; 
had it been applicable to monks and anchorites in 
general, whj is it not found in the pages of the 
8th cent, historians, whose concern was with, a 
monastic Church ? 

There is no contemporary account preserved of 
the rise of the Culdees ; our sources are incidental 
and of late date.^ According to the Books of 
Leinster and Lismore, St. Moling, who founded the 
monastery of Tech Moling in County Carlow, 
entered a society of Culdees. He died c. A.D. 700 ; 
and, if he was a Culdee, he is, along with St. 
Mochnda, among the earliest whose names are 
on record. In the manner of the Iro-Scottish 
Church, the Culdee societies were often composed 
of thirteen members — the Prior, or Head {Cenn), or 
Abbot, with twelve others, on the analogy of Christ 
and His disciples. In very late times we find in 
Armagh a Prior and five^ brethren (probably a 
diminution in number, due to hostile pressure). 

The Culdees, throughout their history, are con- 
nected with a few definite localities, although in 
some cases the evidence is the mere mention of the 
name in the chartulary of a monastery. At first 
having the marks of anchorites, they gradually 
take on the appearance of secular canons. The 
Rule of Maelruan (died c. 791) bears the descrip- 
tion ‘ Here begins the Rule of the C61e d6.’ It is 
preserved in tiie Leabhar Breac. As it stands, its 
orthography and grammar prove it to be centuries 
later than the 8th cent., but its original may go 
back to Maelruan. During Maelruan’s lifetime (in 
A.D. 747), Chrodegang composed at Metz the Rule 
which formed his clergy into canons ; and this 
Rule may have been brought into Ireland from 
Irish establishments on the Continent, such ras 
Honau in Elsass. The Culdees certainly develop 
the appearance of secular canons we find them fill- 
ing a subordinate ‘ Levitical ’ position in cathedral 
establishments, chiefly engaged in the choral parts 
of the worship ; they became especially associated 
also with charitable care of the sick and poor, and 
the distribution of alms. The latter seems to have 
been one of their earliest and most characteristic 
traits.® The endowments for these purposes may 
have proved a means of their later corruption. 
Their affinity with the regular canons enabled the 
latter, with the support of powerful patrons, to 
oust them from their positions. Finally, they dis- 
appeared ; in St. Andrews, e.g., they are named for 
the last time in 1332. 

The only mention of the Culdees in England is in 
connexion with Athelstan’s visit to York in A.D. 
936 {Colidei) ; there is also a possible reference in 
the cultores clerici of a Privilege by King Ethelred 
granted to Canterbury (Cotton MSS). In Wales 
they, presumably, appear once in a reference by 
Giraldus Cambrensis to the * Coelibes vel Colideos ’ 
of the Isle of Bardsey in the 12th cent. (Gir. Camb. 
vol. vi. p. 124, Rolls Series). 

Reeves sees in the Culdees the disappearing 
Celtic Church ; the Culdees are the drooping 
remnant in which that ancient Church finally 
succumbs. The present writer prefers to see in 
them not an inert residue, but a recrudescence, a 
burst into flame of the old Celtic religion, stimu- 

iThe earliest known instance of the combination c6le d6 
(though not in its technical sense of ‘ Culdee ’) is in the gloss 
to the commentary on the Psalms ascribed to Columba of 
Bobbio, preserved in the Old Irish Cod. Mediolanensis (about 
850 A.D. ; ed. Ascoli, Codice irlandese delV Amhroaiana, Rome, 
1878, fol. 30 c, 3). Here the Vulg. cuius (Dei) iste est is first ex- 
plained as equivalent to * iste ad ilium pertinet,’ and is then 
glossed : amal asmberar is cele deb infer Main, ‘ as it is said, 
“This man is a servant of God.’” 

2 Von Pflugk-Hartung (‘ Die Kuldeer * in Ztschr. f. Kirchen- 
gesch. xiv. [1894]) erroneously says fifteen. 

3 As to this point, see especially Grant, ‘The Culdees,' 
Scottish Review, 1888, p. 217 ff. 
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lated perhaps by conflict with the rival Boman 
institution. The honourable title c^l& di comes 
from the people, as its native f orni shows ; and it 
must have been elicited at the sight of special 
devotion and piety. A revival of religion at some 
given period, and not decay, is implied. 

LitbRjLTUB.b. — ^T his is sufficiently indicated throug'hout the 
article. T. JONES PAERY. 

CULT, CULTUS.— See Beligion, Worship. 


CULTURE. — To Bacon the world is indebted 
for the term, as well as for the philosophy of, cidture 
{Adv. of Learning, 1605, n. xix. 2). While of 
itself the notion of culture may be broad enough 
to express all forms of spiritual life in man, — 
intellectual, religious, ethical, — it is best under- 
stood intensively as humanity’s effort to assert 
its inner and independent being. This effort is 
observed in a series of contrasts, due to the division 
of man’s functions into intellectual and activistic. 
The most general contrast is that between nature 
and spirit, with its dualism of animality and 
humanity. With the ideal of culture, man is led 
to live a life of contemplation rather than one of 
conquest, while his attention is directed towards 
the remote rather than towards the immediate. 
Viewed socially, culture is contrasted with in- 
dustrial occupation, the two differing in their 
valuation of work. Prom the social standpoint, 
again, the culturist inclines towards egoism, as in 
a ‘culte du moi’ (Maurice Barr^s), instead of 
towards altruism. In estimating the value of 
culture, the standard is usually the eudsenionistic 
one ; it is asked whether the life of thinking or 
the life of doing is better calculated to give man 
happiness, or to satisfy the desires of the soul. 
The treatment of the culture-problem is to be 
conducted in connexion with the culture-con- 
sciousness of an individual or a nation, rather than 
by means of any objective memorial, like an order 
of architecture, a type of sculpture, or a school of 
poetry or painting. Such an introverting method 
is qualified to express the essence of Classicism 
and Bomanticism, — the two types of Western 
culture-activity,^just as it is sufficient to discern 
the culture-motive in a man of genius, like 
Michelangelo or Goethe. That which culture 
seeks is an acquaintance with the strivings and 
ideals of a favoured nation and a gifted soul. 

1, History of culture-consciousfbss. — Not 
until the dawn of modern times was the supremacy 
of intellectualism called in question, or the prob- 
lem of culture raised, Brahmanism postulated 
enlightenment as the means of salvation ; Paganism 
looked to the intellect to give man happiness : 
Scholasticism pledged its belief in conceptual 
^ctnnes. It is true that the Preacher of the Old 
Testament bewailed much study and the endless 
making of books, in the fear that the increase of 
V®'® increase of sorrow (Ec 1^®) 
whde Stoicism sought to turn from dialectics to 
ethics ; nevertheless, humanity waited until the 
coming of modern times before it directlv re- 
puchated its intellectual life. Although the term 
moderrius was introduced in the 6th cent, bv 
Casmodorus ( Variarum, iv. 61), and used effectively 
^ Roger Bacon (Eucken, Gesch, der philosopi 
nrmmologze, Leipzig, 1879, p, 169), modernnesfin 
of culture-consciousness was not expressed 
brancis Bacon inquired concerning the nature 
and advantages of letters. His professed aim in 
the A^ancement of Learning being to fashion a 
thfwil ?^^<^^vledge’ (ii. XXV.), he prepared 
sacrld arguments drawn from sources 

tlie snc daysoJ labour, whfle the primary wS oJ i^n hi ' 


Garden of Eden was intellectual, in that it consisted in viewing- 
and naming God’s creatures. Moses was praised for hia 
Egyptian learning ; Solomon for his wisdom ; while the advent 
of the Saviour witnessed the subduing of ignorance among the 
doctors of the law ; and the descent of the Spiiit was expressed 
by the gift of tongues, ‘w'hich are but vehicula scienttae,* 
With Apostles and Fathers the same intellectualism prevailed 
(lb. I. VI.). As to human proofs, mythology shows how founders 
of States were but demi-gods, while inventors of new arts were 
among the gods themselves ; moreover, ancient history reveals 
the superiority of such thinkeis as Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero, 
over their contemporaries Xenophon, Alexander, Csssar 
(ib. vii.). 

Bacon’s ovm estimate of culture, while often ex- 
pressed so as to show the greater ‘dignity’ of 
thought, seems to consist of eudsemonism, inasmuch 
as it extols learning for its power to please — to 
promote, indeed, the interests of the suavissima 
vita (ib. viii. 2, etc.). The Novum Organum (1620) 
asserts, not ‘ Knowledge is pleasure,’ but * Scion tia 
est potentia ’ ; its aim was to indicate man’s 
ability to rule by means of knowledge, so that, 
instead of emphasizing the sesthetical in culture, 
it tended to surrender the latter to industrialism. 
With such a presentation of the culture-problem, 
and the accompanying emphasis upon the ‘work 
of contemplation,’ Bacon, who was a Renaissance 
thinker, made possible the three-fold development 
of modern intellectual life in the ages ox 
lightenment (1625-1789), of Bomanticism (1781* 
1857), of Bealism (1857-present day). 

I. The Enlightenment. — On the msthetic side, 
the Enlightenment fostered Classicism, although 
its own rationalistic spirit, political eaxmoKStness, 
and relentless criticism of religion removed it 
from the influences of the Graces. In its own 
way, the Enlightenment developed a static system 
of natural religion (Herbert), of natural rights 
(Grotius), as also a naturalistic system of etliics 
(Hobbes) and of knowledge (Locke). Spinoza 
expressed the spirit of the age wdien he declared 
the highest motive in man to be rational and 
disinterested love of God (‘ amor Dei intellectualis ’ 
lEthica, 1677, V. xxxii.]). 

This blind rationalism, however, was destined to 
undergo repudiation, and in the Counter- Enlighten- 
ment of Rousseau, Vico, J.cs.sing, and Henhir the 
culture-problem was rehabilitated. Where Bacon 
had had behind him the free festhoticism of the 
Renaissance, Rousseau was confronted by tlie 
formal culture of Classicism, whose rajffinemenis 
he felt called upon to denounce. Taking a stand 
at once eudcemonistic and socialistic, he declared 
that unhappiness and injustice were attributable 
to man’s departure from nature. This was the 
theme of his Discours sur les scievices et les mds 
(1750), where he discussed the question whether 
the establishment of culture had been for man’s 
well-being— only to conclude negatively, on the 
ground that art and science wei^en the original 
virtues of humanity. In his Discours sur Vorigine 
et les fondements de Vin^galiH parmi les hommes 
(1753), his view is social rather than eudmmonistic, 
inasmuch as he attributes injustice to the in- 
tellectualistic programme, which, involving the 
more rapid advance of some beyond others, had 
brought about inequality even where it had 
rurthemd the progress of impersonal science and 
art. Hence the maxim, ‘Retonrnons k la nature-’ 
Aa nouvelle HUdise (1761) breathes a yearning for 
idylhc condition of man’s nature-life, while 
Mjmxte (1762) deduces a system of education which, 
man cannot return to nature and 
abide there, advises a natural method of mental 
development, a restoration of nature to man rather 
than a return of man to nature. 

W^here Bacon and Rousseau had considered the 
practical worth of culture for individual happinoHa 
and social well-being, Vico and Herder sought to 
show how essential to humanity is an ever- 
enlargmg mental life which, if based upon nature., 
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advances beyond it- Vico’s Scienza nuova (1725) — j 
a work at least half a century in advance of its ! 
age — postulated the ideal of a unified humanity, 
whose organic nature, as conceived by Vico, 
contrasted strikingly and pleasantly with the 
mechanical views of society peculiar to the En- 
lightenment. Vico, who discovered that primitive 
language and literature are poetical, describes the 
developing culture-consciousness of the race by 
distinguishing three periods — mythological, Ixeroic, 
Human — wherein are found three kinds of language, 
as also three ideals of social life. 

Lessing, who barely escaped the rationalism of 
the Enlightenment, relaxed sufficiently to produce 
his booklet, Erziehung des MenscheTigeschlechts 
(1780, tr. Robertson^, 1896), wherein the religious 
consciousness is conceived of as a Divine revela- 
tion, unfolding its intellectual nature in such a 
way as to evince the ideas of God as a unity, and 
the soul as immortal. While Lessing carries on 
his discussion in a humanistic fashion, he does not 
fail to emphasize the rationalistic element embodied 
in the revelation of God and the soul as ideas. 
Herder’s Ideen zur Philos, der Gesch. der Menschheit 
(1790-1792) involves Lessing’s ideas of progress 
^d Vico’s ideal of humanity as one, while itself 
isolating the idea of Humanitdts-Bildung, The 
peculiarity of Herder’s work is that in it the 
culture-concept operates in a naturalistic manner, 
involving the notion of a continuity of, rather than 
a conflict between, the natural below and the 
spiritual above, whereby the inner life of humanity 
is developed from the outer order of things. 
Herder introduces certain stages of development 
from nature-peoples to culture-peoples, and thus 
tends to make his plan more plausible. 

The rationalism that had marked the early 
Enlightenment was reproduced in the ideals of 
Classicism, although the organization of sesthetical 
science by Burke and Baumgarten tended to soften 
its conceptualism. The significance of Classicism 
was apprehended by Winckelmann, who found in 
it the exaltation of reason and the idealization 
of beauty ; and, in his mind, classic con- 
sciousness expressed the free rather than the 
characteristic, the static rather than the dynamic. 
In this spirit, he frames his memorable definition 
of beauty; ‘According to this notion, beauty 
should be like the purest water, which, the less 
taste it has, is regarded as the most healthful 
because it is free from foreign elements ’ ( WerkCy 
Dresden, 1808-25, bk. iv. ch. ii, § 23). Winckelmann 
thus seeks to express the classic ideal as a purely 
intellectual and formal one, which will appear in 
connexion with two other utterances almost as 
famous as the above appreciation of the classic. 
In the one he praises the simplicity of classic 
beauty as a rare wine drunk from a transparent 
glass {ih. § 19) ; in the other he likens the antique 
ideal of beauty to a spirit drawn from the material 
order as by fire {ib. § 22). Lessing’s Laokoon 
(1766) — its very title pledging it to Classicism — 
exalts the ideal of Apollo by limiting art and 
culture to the beautiful. This aesthetic reason is 
given to explain why Laokoon does not scream, 
although Lessing, in styling his work ‘ an essay on 
the limits of poetry and painting,’ was aware that 
in plastic the idea of the temporal and changing 
is out of place. With the appearance of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (1781) and the French 
Revolution (1789), the Enlightenment was virtually 
ended, although its effect did not at once pass 
away. 

2. Romanticism. — The age of culture began as 
Kant emerged from rationalism, and by means of 
philosophic criticism transcended the conceptual 
views of the Enlightenment. In the Critiquey 
Kant used the term ‘ culture ’ when he said : ^ 


‘ Metaphysics is the completion of the whole 
culture of reason’ (Muller’s tr.^. New York, 1896, 
5 was Critique of Judgment 

(1790) which, by means of its new ©esthetic norms, 
was destined to take its place in the history of 
culture. _ Kant’s theory of beauty and taste, as 
‘ that which pleases universally without requiring 
a concept’ (Bernard’s tr. 1892, p. 67), expresses the 
nature of culture as the intellectual life of man 
apprehended intuitively. Kant’s intellectualism, 
far more original and valuable than his moralism, 
is thus expressed in a system of transcendentalism ; 
and it was this transcendental element that affected 
the romantic school of philosophy and poetry. 

Schiller, alive to the intellectualistic in Kant, 
was not unaffected by his heroic and relentless 
moralism, which he ^orified in his essay Ueher 
Anmuthu. Wiirde (1793), although here he seeks 
to transcend both Goethean grace of sense and 
Kantian dignity of ethics, by means of the ideal 
of humanity as the ‘ Zusammenstimmung zwischen 
dem Sittlichen und Sinnlichen ’ ( WerkCy ed. Hempel, 
1868-74, XV. 213). Schiller’s use of the term ‘ Kultur ’ 
is confined almost exclusively to the Brief e ither die 
aesthet. Erziehung des Menschen (1795), where he 
comments on the harmonious culture of the Greeks 
(Let- vi.), distinguishes theoretical, practical, and 
aesthetical forms (Lett, ix.-x,), and discusses the 
practical value of culture (Let. xxi.). Believing 
that the end of human existence is to be con- 
ceived ethically, and yet realizing that man is by 
nature a creature of sense, Schiller seeks to account 
for the culture, or aesthetic education, of mankind 
by distinguishing three stages — physical, sestheti- 
cal, and moral (Let. xxiv.). Thus, in achieving 
his moral destiny, man uses the sesthetical as the 
mean and mediator between the extremes of the 
physical and the ethical, urges Schiller, just as 
Lessing had sought to account for the rational 
education of man by means of religion. Schiller’s 
confidence in culture, as expressed in the Aesthet. 
Bildung, seems to abate somewhat in his Essay 
Uber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung (1796), 
where, like Rousseau, whom he mentions ap- 
provingly {Werke, xv. 506), he signalizes a return 
to nature, or the naive — a term of special signi- 
ficance with the French {ib, 487). ‘Sentimental’ 
is borrowed from the English of Sterne, whom also 
Schiller does not fail to mention {ib. 480). The 
evils, rather than the benefits, of culture are dis- 
cussed in this study of culture- types {ib. 483), and 
the whole essay, praising antiquity for its objective 
nazvet6y values the sentimental only as it sincerely 
seeks nature. The distinction between naive and 
sentimental forms of culture is based upon nature ; 
hence Schiller says : ‘ The poet either is nature or 
he seeks her. One makes a naive ^oet, the other 
a sentimental one’ {ib, 492). Genius consists in 
naivety, and only as the genius is naive can he 
exist {ib. 479). Homer among the ancients and 
Shakespeare among modems are esteemed naive 
poets, because they apprehended nature immedi- 
ately {ib. 488). Upon the cultural basis of naive 
and sentimental, Schiller distinguishes three forms 
of poetry — idyllic, satirical, and elegiac. Idyllic 
poetry is of the naive order, because it expresses 
the immediate sense of nature in the feeling of 
joy. ‘The poet is satirical when he takes as his 
subject the alienation of man from nature, and the 
contradiction between the real and ideal ’ {ib. 497). 
Where satire is sharp, elegiac poetry is sad, being 
the poet’s lament over the loss of nature in an 
age of culture. While Schiller seems to condemn 
culture and modernness, while he appears to pos- 
tulate paganism as the true life of humanity, he is 
careful to express the thought that above both 
naive and sentimental there is a third form of in- 
tellectual life to be viewed as ideal culture, which 
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shall have power to restore to humanity its lost 
unity {ib. 492 f. ). 

As prophet of the Bomantie School, Friedrich 
Schlegel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
hut was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated Schiller’s 
sesthetics of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
position to adopt the sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the infinite. In Schlegel’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilh&lm Meist&Ty the French Bevolution, and 
Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age {Jug&ndschriften, ed. J. Minor, 
1882; Atkenccurrif §216); from them maybe traced 
a triple Romantik — poetical, political, philosophical, 
in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in | 
culture ; coming after the French Bevolution and 
postulating constructive material culture, he con- 
trasts strikingly with Kousseau. In his Beitrdge 
zur Berichtiqung uher diefranzds. Bevolution, 1793, 
the term ‘ Cultur ’ is of frequent occurrence ; it is 
identified with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or the exercise of all man’s 

E owers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Werke, 
leipzig, 1846-47, vi. 86). In the State, the culture 
of freedom should be the aim, declares Fichte (tb. 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most highly cultured (ib, vii. 212). Such 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtean element that appesded to the Bomanticist 
was the Ego, whose free activity was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic culture by emphasi^ng 
the SBSthetical fwtivity of the Ego, whence he de- 
rives his ^ doctrine of Ironie, tne watchword of 
Bomanticism. In essence, Ironie consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s striving after an impossible ideal 
{At^nmum, §61). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
with its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends as an idyll which i 
identifies the two {ib. § 228). Where Schiller used < 


i classified by the aid of Taine in 1857, Zola in 1880, 
and Paul Bourget in 1883 (Huneker, Egoists, 1909, 
. m 4 f. ). Another root of this realism is found in 
Flaubert, whose Madame Bovary (1857) resulted 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘ Bovaryisme,’ or 
Illusionism, hardly m keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of Flaubert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du mal (1857) under the head of ‘Satanisme.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German * superman,’ Nietzsche, who was prob- 
ably aflected no less thoroughly by Max S timer’s 
The Ego and his Oum (1845), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Bomanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 

^ contemptus mundi ’ by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic and social standards of value, was 
orimnally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Bomanticism, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain the 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where both Classi- 
cism and Bomanticism nad agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form of Apollonian calm- 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by the dynamic 
ideal of musical art, and who had profited by 
I Schopenhauer’s distinction between intellect and 
i will, mtroduced the idea of a Lionysiac element, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set off against 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism and passion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s use of 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its significance 
in the psychology of Classicism ; nevertheless, he 
was anxious to show that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conquest 
^er the barbaric and titanic of Dionysus (Die 
Gthurt dev Tragodie, 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, he adds the 
name of the artist Eaphael, whose ‘ Transliirura- 


sentimental, Schlegel employs ‘transcendental,’ 
of which style he considers Dante the prophet, 
Shakespeare the centre, and Goethe the climax— 
Breiklang der modernen Poesie’ (ib, 
trtV' 7 styling Shakespeare transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schdler’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mental with the historical sense of ancient and 
modem— an id^ carried out systematically in Die 
Griechen und Homer (1797). Grecian poetry, de- 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 

(P- 10); “odem 
poetry auns at subjective sesthetical power rather 
th^_ objective beauty (p. 79), whence arises a 

something transcen- 
dental, a Sehnsucht which is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p 103). This type of poet^ coSts 
S compact culture-consciousness 

of Classicism, wherein ‘Kiinstpoesie’ and ‘Natur- 
poesie are in complete harmony {A then<sum, § 252). 
Ihus, as the culture-consciousness of the Enlighten- 

h^Tbeen tr^l® Romanticism 
has been seen to hare originated in Germanv. 

course, a French Classicism and\ 
French Romanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
to culture that France was to make is 
fo^d in the thi^ period-that of Realism. 

inception of the Realistic, or 

1831^ wh.n early as 

hf, r. p Henri Beyle (de Stendhal) produced 

Naturalism, or 

Beylisme, as its author styled it, involved a 
direct egoism and an indirect nihilism, destined to 
open the modem mind to new views and Ss ?n 
the mtelleetual world. Beyle was analyzed and 


name of the artist Eaphael, whose ‘ Transfigura- 
tion’ reveals, in art-symbolism, the eternal sorrow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed as it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the stmggles of the possessed, and the 
yiriion of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above {ib. § 4). But, with his desire 
to conceive of culture in the aetivistic fasliion 
peculiar to the art of music, he seems to have 
approved of the Bionysiac and to have welcomed 
Its entrance into modern culture {ib. § 19). Follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudermann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, while attracted by 
the Grecian sense of harmony, agrees with Schiller 

of Living, 

tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but which is perhaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
so superior to the intellect that the pitHsions are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in man. This 
supremacy of the Bionysiac seems to explain the 
sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
for his viciousnesa by saying, ‘Esist das Heiden- 

tee,“90rp.^63).^'"®^"°^’ 

The realistic cuiture that signified a kind of 
Dwnysiac revolt against conventionality was ac- 
^^® various nationalities 

i/e^ warlSf ’'*‘**®; '-T^irKenicff made 

society under the romantic banner 
^ Nihilism (Fathers and Children, 1861, tr. 

I ‘‘‘» "““in' 

W Uppers aha J arrh ' « the Baiuovar. linclcn- 

(A-mofe "to! 

In Norway, Ibsen used egoism and nihilism to 
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arouse his country to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) he idealizes the Nor- 
wegian j in Peer Gynt (1867) he satirizes him; 
while in Emperor and Galilean (1873) he seeks to 
indicate the coming of a ‘ third empire ’ of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the ‘ Christian empire of the 
spirit,’ as that had overcome the ‘pagan empire 
of the flesh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii. Sc. iv.). In America, 
where the national consciousness was absorbed by 
activity and weighed down by Puritanism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sounded long 
ago by the free spirit of Emerson. His address. 
The American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture ; 
and in a spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the influences of nature, literature, 
and activity, which promote the culture of ‘ Man 
Thinking,’ while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, but the 
philosophical one. In far different manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
Poe emphasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
morbid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. The significance of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later was to reradiate 
Realism. This was to come about through Baude- 
laire, but was not to become effectual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarm^, 
Villiersde risle- Adam, Huysmans, andMaeterlinck, 
as well as Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Realism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of symbolism, it sought 
to find something objective to express the psycho- 
logical profundity that it affected. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen. 

But by far the most systematic culturist critique 
of national life was carried on by Matthew Arnold, 
who was sufficiently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
to entitle his work Culture and Anarchy (1869), 
and who w^as sufficiently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and ‘Hebraism.’ Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whose 
application he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their intellectualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘man without a phil- 
osophy,’ Arnold was possessed of sufficient con- 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, whence he regards it : (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani- 
mality ; (2) as a growing and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having ; (3) while it was so general 
as to advance mankind rather than the mere indi- 
vidual, within whom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
of all his powers, instead of some one in particular, 
as the religious (ch. i. ). This broad humanistic cul- 
ture Arnold identifies with something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘ grace and dignity,’ by calling it ‘ sweet- 
ness and light’ — an expression which he borrows 
from Swift, as Schiller had borrowed from Sterne. 
In contrast with his nation’s ‘ faith in machinery,’ 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
which he is led to say that the England of his own 
day was little in comparison with the England of 
Elizabeth {ih,). This festhetical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal was accompanied by a 
critique of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion with the distinction between Hel- 
lenism, with its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,’ 
and Hebraism, with its ‘strictness of conscience’ 
— one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch. iv. ). Arnold’s philosophy of history, observing 
that Europe has been subjected to a double treat- 
ment of culture and civilization, places Hellenism 


at the head of spiritual development in the West, 
while it accounts for its failure to rule by calling 
it ‘ premature,’ whence Hebraism was enabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hebraism, which Arnold treats more kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw its 
‘ trans valuation of pagan values,’ there comes a 
Renaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so suffered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, was 
again called upon to rule by means of strict obedi- 
ence {ib, ). Believing that Hellenic sweetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, which 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ ‘ dis- 
interested play of consciousness’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, who, in Literature and Dogma (1875), 
esteemed ‘ conduct as three-fourths of human life ’ ; 
hence we may speak of his Hellenizing culture 
as ‘morality touched with sweetness and light.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is now busy with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not without resemblance to the Pr^cieuses Ridicules 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 

IL TBJB problem of culture. — As the defini- 
tion of culture has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
which belongs to nature, but which, nevertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential element in the 
psychology of culture is that which relates to the 
intellect and the will, with the accompanying 
contrast between the life of culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectualistico-voluntaristic basis, the two re- 
maining problems of humanity and happiness will 
follow in a natural order. 

I. Culture and activity. — ^When contrasted with 
the outer life of activism, the interior and con- 
templative character of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by science and 
where industrialism deafens the ear to the ‘ Know 
thyself’ of intellectualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, which, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in the outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy between intellect and wiU 
has long addicted the Indo-Germanic consciousness, 
and as far back as the days of Vedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sankhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and the 
performance of work were both necessary to bring 
man to the highest spiritual state of workless 
contemplation {Bhagavad-Gitdf ch. v.). With the 
Greeks, who were both Apollonian and Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intelleetualistic 
one ; for, while Aristotle based life upon iv^pyeia, 
he found el/8aijj.oylci to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
Eth. X. 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the ‘work of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was carried on in the same 
eud 2 emonistic manner ; accordingly his pessim^tic 
Gandide (1758) urges man to work without think- 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
whence follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘II faut cultiver notre jardin.’ In the 
history of Erench scepticism, the same advice had 
been given by Montaigne, who also counsels one to 
assume the consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to find wisdom — ‘ II nous faut abestir pour 
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nous assagir’ (‘Apologie de Baymond Sebond/ 
Ussais, Lyons, 1595, bk* ii. cb. xii.). 

But the classic example of the genius who sought 
peace by harmonizing inner with outer life is 
Goethe, with his Torquato Tasso (1789) and Faust. 
Developed in Italy, where Goethe came into living 
contact with Hellenism, Tasso was submitted to 
the classic form of treatment, which was hardly 
fitted for the strivings of the unhappy hero with 
his Werther temperament. The display of soul- 
stuff, with its conflict between intellectual ism and 
activism, is carried on in the comparison between 
Tasso and Antonio, the man of affairs ; for, even 
when crowned with the wreath taken from the 
bust of Virgil, as a sign of his success in completing 
his Jerusalem Delimred, the poet is envious of the 
practical man, who has just returned from an 
important mission. In the course of this drama of 
the inner culture-consciousness, Goethe takes the 
opportunity of introducing certain maxims which 
have become famous. Thus in his jealousy of 
Antonio, Tasso exclaims, ‘ I feel myself more than 
ever of double soul ’ (Act iL Sc. i.), referring to the 
duality of soul embodied in Faust (i. 759). The 
poet’s incompleteness is celebrated in the words, 
‘Talent is formed in solitude, character in the 
stream of the world ’ (Act i. Sc. ii. ) ; while it is 
declared that self-knowledge comes not from within, 
but rather out in the world amongmen ( Act ii. Sc. iii. ). 
Where the Princess celebrates the poet’s sorrow by 
calling it ‘ charming ’ (Act i. Sc. i.}, Tasso at last 
confesses the profundity of his inner contempla- 
tive consciousness, in the memorable Goetheanism, 
‘Some god gave me power to tell how I suffer’ 
(Act v. Sc. V.). This Goethean nostalgia for 
activity has recently received brilliant recognition 
in Paul Bourget’s Xe Disciple (1889). Faust’s sense 
of two souls wdthin expresses the conflict more 
profoundly, while it solves the problem more de- 
cisively as the victory of the active altruist over 
the thinking egoist, or the merging of the two in 
the unity of life, the consciousness of which leads 
Faust to bid the holy moment stay ; ‘ VerweBe 
doch, du hist so schon’ (ii. 6953). 

The culturist, however, will object to this activ- 
istic treatment of the problem, and persist in bi^ g 
contemplation, however painful it may be for him. 
Moreover, intellectualism claims that action stands 
thought-principle, inasmuch as the 
will comes to consciousness only in ideation, as was 
confessed by the arch-voluntarist, Schopenhauer, 
when he made the will-to-live objectify itself as 
Platonic ideas ( World as Will and Idea, tr. Hal- 
dane and Kemp, 1883-6, § 25). Apart from thought, 
activity defeats its own humanistic aims, for, ‘where 
there is no vision, the people perish ’ (Pr 29^3) The 
recent egoistic movement in literature reacts favour- 
ably upon culture, which is so interior in its nature 
i^ake most difficult any social interpretation 
of the contemplative. ^ Thus Maurice Barres stands 
for a du moi’ in the ‘ tour d’ivoire’ of self- 

hood (cf. Hunel^r, Egoists, in Zoc.). In the same 
spirit, Anatole France, although apparently a be- 
liever in colectivism, is not without egoistic and 
traits. These appear brilliantly 
m The Red Lily, where Paul Vence’s opinion of 
JNapoleon seems to express the author’s view of 
activists in general : 

l>ut that of action. Hia ereat 
dream of life was earth-Wnd His youth or rathe? his 

to the endAecause aU the d^ve 

a?e n# ‘'''^““hoVronldr1v°ee 

^ senes Of deeds. Thus they have no inner 
(di. m p *46 f).’ ^ ^ ^ outside himself* (Stephen's tr.. 1908, 


Where the culturist ^ants the validity of activ- 
ism, he yet sees its limits, if not its dangers ; or, 
as Bergson, a pronounced activist, has expressed 
it : ‘It is presumable that, without language, in- 
telligence would have been riveted to material 
objects that its inteiests led it to consider. It 
would have lived in a state of somnambulism, 
exterior to itself, hypnotized by its work ’ {V Evo- 
lution crSatrice 1910, p. 172). Such a condition of 
exteriority, observed by both France and Bergson, 
would seem to be the unhappy state of mankind, 
apart from the intellectual deliverance that comes 
through culture ; the man of genius, raised above 
nature, is enabled to transform the energy of action 
into the work of contemplation, as Flaubert’s i)rin- 
ciple of violence in art resulted in rhetoric. 

2 . Culture and humanity. — While it goes without 
saying that man was meant for humanity, or for the 
perfection that belongs to the species, it does not 
follow that this perfection must be intellectual- 
istic. For Bacon it was easy to identify veritas 
with honitas (Adv, of Learn. I. viii. 2) ; but the 
modern notion of humanity’s realization of the 
good is often elaborated in defiance of the intel- 
lectually true. In ancient thought, Plato’s Republic 
banished poetry and the drama from the State ; but 
this drastic measure was in the interest of truth 
as man’s chief good (bk. x. 595-605). In modexm 
times, Tolstoi has opposed decadent culture, be- 
cause, like Rousseau, he thinks that progi’ess in 
intellectualism has brought about inequality, as 
also for Plato’s reason that art does not yield 
truth. Tolstoi opposes the notion that art belongs 
to superior souls alone (What is Art? tr. Maude, 
1889, ch. viii.). ‘Art,’ says Tolstoi, ‘should unite 
men with God and with one another’; whence he 
arraigns, as inimical to this religion of humanity, 
all art that is superstitious, patriotic, and sennual 
{id. ch. xviL), ^ With a condemnation of modern 
art almost universal, Tolstoi surrenders to tlie 

f enre and sympathistic, as represented by Dickens, 
[ugo, Dostoievsky, Millet, lireton, etc. His at- 
tack upon Shakespeare was provoked by the per- 
ception that the poet slighted the labouring classcB, 
Ernest Crosby having made such a socialistic criti- 
cism of Shakespeare, Tolstoi proceeded to criticize 
his dramas, upon aesthetic ancl philosophic grounds 
(A Critical Essay on Shakespeare, tr. T’chertkolF, 
1906, pt. ii., Crosby’s article). In addition to this 
social scruple against culture, there is also an 
ethical detent, based upon the thought that intel- 
lectual superiority in a nation seems to involve a 
pyramidal arrangement of the social order, where 
the enlightened few are supported by the mass 
of labouring people, whereby injustice arises. The 
failure of the aesthetical to redeem mankind urged 
Schopenhauer to put ethics in its place, with the 
idea that, since not all can be arti.sts, they should 
all be moralists, and that even in the cultured 
person the aesthetic moment is so transitory that 
it necessitates the permanent moral treatment of 
complete denial of the will-to-live ( World 
-(c^eaj tr. Haldane and Kemp, 1896, 
§§27,62; also bks. iii. iv.); culture, however desir- 
able, does not seern to be imperative like morality, 
activity, and the like ; but the argument involved 
IS . not really one of physical necessity, but of 
sDiritual value ; for, inasmuch as ‘ the earth is the 
plan^ of hunger, or the planet where one eats’ 
(A. I'rfl'nce), it might be argued that through 
necessity food is as important as virtue, and the 
economic the equal of the ethical. The question is 
one of values, as also one of psychological fitness ; 
whence the culturist concludes that morality and 
social life stand in need of the enlightenment and 
evaluationithatcan come only when truth and beauty 
are pursued for their own sake. Tlie most T)arfect 
conception of social life seems to have found ex* 
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pression in ancient times, when it was said, *• Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creased* (Dn 12^). In the endeavour to promote 
the interests of an enlightened State, it is not out 
of place to commend culture and foster genius, for 
it must not be forgotten that humanity is in part 
to be conceived in humanistic fashion, which in- 
volves the exaltation of letters and arts, or the 
‘humanities.’ 

3. Culture and happiness. — Where culture is 
challenged by activism and socialism, it is finally 
criticized by eudaemonism, on the ground that it 
fails to satisfy the soul. Here re- appears the con- 
tention of activist and socialist, who will assert 
that the disinterestedness demanded by culture 
can result only in diverting man’s attention from 
immediate necessities, which, like eating, drinking, 
clothing, shelter, are inmerative for the ‘Sons of 
Martha’ to consider. Both nature and natural 
society point to the place man is supposed to occupy 
in the actual world ; hence the interior life of cul- 
ture can only unfit him for his vocation as a living 
being, so great is the preoccupation which culture 
demands. Hence, with the physical and social 
struggle for existence, the contemplator is likely 
to be left stranded in the onward flux of events, so 
that all that makes for culture threatens the well- 
being of man. Modern educational systems have 
long been realizing this utilitarian principle, with 
the result that ‘humanity’ now, instead of con- 
noting culture, stands for social efficiency ; while 
‘culture courses’ in the curriculum are included 
among the non-essentials. To this argument 
against disinterested enlightenment, the culturist 
may reply by noting that these practical interests 
will take care of themselves in connexion with 
man’s instinctive life, just as they will ever assert 
themselves in human education as demands made 
by the inquiring interested mind. But the cultural 
interest in remote ideals may safely be furthered 
in the life and education of man, who is necessarily 
predisposed in favour of the immediately useful. 

With regard to culture as a means of promoting 
happiness, the central question is one of the posses- 
sion or pursuit of knowledge. Classicism, which 
had culture without the culture-problem, upheld 
the possession of knowledge as affording the highest 
enioyment ; hence Aristotle said : * It is reason- 
able to suppose that the employment (of wisdom) is 
more pleasant to those who have mastered it than 
to those who are yet seeking’ (iVic. x. vi.). 

Mediaeval Romanticism relaxed somewhat from 
this identification of knower and knowledge, as 
when the Troubadour, or Trouv^re (finder), sug- 
gested that the search after that which could be 
found constituted our true happiness. The culture 
of Modernism is not wanting in instances of repre- 
sentative individuals who have protested that the 
search after truth is more satisfying than the secur- 
ing of knowledge itself. Thus it was that the Car- 
tesian, Pfere Malebranche, said : ‘ If I held truth 
captive in the hand, I would open it in order to 
pursue it again ’ (Mazure, Cours de la philosophic, 
li. 20) ; while Butler declared : ‘ Knowledge is not 
our proper happiness . . . it is the gaining, not 
the having, of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind’ {Sermons, xv.). More brilliantly and 
more forcefully Lessing said ; 

* If God were to hold in His right hand all truth, and in His 
left the single, ever-living impulse to seek for truth, though 
coupled with the condition of eternal error, and should say to 
me, “ Choose I " I would humbly fall before His left hand, and 
say, “ Father, give I Pure truth is, after all, for Thee alone I *’ ' 
(Rolleston, Life of Lessing, 1889, ch. xvii.). 

While significant of the remoteness inherent in 
the culture-ideal, such utterances are not normal 
expressions of the culture-motive, which is more 
like the Troubadour, or finding, instinct in the 
human mind. Finally, our modern psychology, like 


that of Wundt, by showdng how similar are intel- 
lect and volition, tends to do away with the con- 
flict between the idealistic and activistic methods 
of promoting human happiness, and to postulate a 
unity of thinking and doing, of inner life and outer 
existence. 
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Charles Gray Shaw. 

CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, — See Confessions, Presbyterian- 
ism. 

CUP- AND RING-MARKINGS.—i. Descrip- 
tion. — The name ‘ cup- and ring-markings ’ is given 
to certain signs — they cannot be called drawings 
or sculptures — which are found on rock-surfaces 
and articles of use in all parts of the world, from 
pre-historic times down to the primitive peoples of 
the present day. Wherever found, they are dis- 
tinguished by the same characteristics with great 
variety in details. In all cases there is the central 
cup, hollow, or depression, surrounded by one or 
more concentric circles or rings. These rings take 
many varying forms. Sometimes they are com- 
plete circles ; sometimes they are only semi-circles 
at the top or bottom of the cup ; sometimes they 
take the form of spirals. At times — and this is 
very usual when they are found in any number — 
sets of cup- and ring-markings are united by lines 
or ducts making a variety of figures ; and again, 
at times, the outermost circle has a number of rays 
issuing from it and converging towards the central 
depression or cnp. Wherever they have been ob- 
served, they are the work of peoples in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, whether in the actual Neolithic 
Age of the pre-historic past, or among peoples who 
at the present time exist at that stage of culture. 

The localities where archaic cup- and ring-mark- 
ings are now known to exist are world-wide. Some 
of the finest examples are in the British Islands. 
It was in the year 1859 that Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son first called attention to them in a paper in the 
Journal of the British Archoeological Association, 
in the course of which he refers to cup- and ring- 
markings on the rocks in Northumberland, and 
claims to have been the first to note such markings 
as far back as 1835. In 1867, Sir James Simpson 
published his book entitled Archaic Sculpturing s 
of Cups, Circles, etc., on Bocks, in which he de- 
scribed all those that were then known in Scotland, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, and 
in a series of beautiful plates he illustrated every 
variety of form which they exhibit. 

It is now known that archaic cup- and ring- 
markings exist in all parts of our own country, 
not only on scarps of rock, hut on the stones of 
so-called ‘ Druid ^ circles, from Inverness-shire to 
Lancashire, Cumberland, and the Isle of Man ; on 
great stones forming avenues ; on cromlechs ; on 
the stones of chambered tumuli in Yorkshire; 
on stone cists or coffins in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Dorset ; on i)re-historic obelisks, or solitary ‘ stand- 
ing-stones ’ in Argyll ; on walls in subterranean 
‘ Piets’ houses ’ in the Orkneys and Forfarshire ; in 
pre-historic Scottish forts ; near old camps ; and 
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on isolated rocks, scarps, and stones. They are 
found in the Cheviot Hills, on the moor near 
Chatton Park in Northumberland ; there engraved 
on the boulders may be seen central cup-like de- 
pressions surrounded by incised concentric circles. 
Some of the finest examples in the British Islands 
are at or near Ilkley in Yorkshire. In Ireland 
precisely analogous markings, or ‘ roek-scribings,* 
as Wakeman calls them, are found at Mevagh, Co. 
Donegal, on the sides of Knockmore Cave, near 
Derrygonnelly, Co. Fermanagh, as well as the 
magnificent series of double spirals at Newgrange, 
Dowth, and Lough Crew, Co. Meath, which belong 
to a somewhat later stage of cultiu'e. 

Outside the British Islands, other archaic ex- 
amples, besides those in the Morbihan, may be 
noted at Malta, where, in the spring of 1910, the 
writer saw the very fine series — painted, not incised 
— in the hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni. They also 
occur incised at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, in 
Malta, and in the Giganteja at Gozo ; on the rock 
on which the great Cathedral of Seville is built ; 
on the steps of the Forum at Rome ; on the pedestal 
of a statue from Athens ; in Scandinavia, in China, 
in India, and in North and South America. 

Present-day instances m which a precisely similar 
scheme of ornamentation may be observed are 
found among the natives of Central Australia 
(which will be more particularly described when 
we come to discuss the meaning to be assigned to 
them), in Fiji, in Easter Island, and other parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, as well as in certain parts of 
Afidca. Further, among races who tatn, particu- 
larly the Maoris of New Zealand, a very similar 
set of designs may be observed. 

2. Theories as to signijficance. — It is an axiom 
of Anthropology that primitive man never gave, 
nor does he give, himself trouble merely for an 
aesthetic purpose, but always had some practical 
object in view. Hence the theories proposed in 
explanation of cup- and ring-markings fall into 
two ^oups. The first would explain them by 
(a) religion, or (d) magic ; the second, as (a) primi- 
tive star-maps, or {b) rude maps of the neighbour- 
hood, showing the position of hut-circles, or (c) a 
primitive method of writing, or at least of com- 
municating ideas. 

^ i. {a) Religion . — Sir James Simpson, after men- 
tioning, only to reject, the Swedish archaeologist 
Nilsson’s conjecture that these markings were 
Phoenician in their origin, came to the conclusion 
that ‘ they are archaeological enigma ta,’ but he went 
on to suggest that they were ‘ probably ornamental 
and possibly religions,’ adding that, ‘ though in the 
first instance probably decorative,’ they were also 
‘emblems or symbols, connected in some way 
with the religious thought and doctrines of those 
who carved them’ (op. cit. pp. 92, 116, 117). 

In 1872, Phen6, in a paper read before the British 
Archaeological Association, argued that the purpose 
of cup- and ring-markings was a religious one, and 
that it was connected with sun-worship. 

In 1878, Romilly Allen, an acknowledged au- 
thority in all that pertains to early Christian art, 
read before the British Archaeological Association 
an exhaustive paper on the remarkable series of 
*Pre-historic Rock-sculptures at Ilkley.’ After 
giving a list of all the localities in which pre-historic 
rock-sculptures were then known to exist, followed 
by a detailed account of those at Ilkley, he pro- 
ceeded to notice various theories as to their origin 
and meaning. It may be observed that among the 
markings at Ilkley there is one set of cups and 
lines arranged in the form of the swastiJca, a pattern 
of universal prevalence from the Mycensean age 
onwards, which is noted by Schliemann to have 
been found on a very large number of spindle- 
whorls discovered at Troy, and is found in India 


as a religious symbol, and survives among ourselvep* 
as the arms of the Isle of Man. Its occurrence 
here would seem to carry back its use as a symbol 
of some sort to pre-historic times. Allen’s own 
theory is that cup- and ring-markings were most 
probably used as religious symbols, and were 
connected, as Nilsson suggested, with sun- and 
Baal -worship. He also thinks, with Nilsson, that 
the pre-historic sculptures belong to the Bronze 
Age. 

In the following year C. W. Dymond read an 
interesting paper before the same Association on 
some rock-markings in the same neighbourhood, 
with copious reference to Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy and Mycenae. In this he makes a special 
point of that discoverer’s theory that the cups 
surrounded by complete circles represent the stm, 
and those surrounded by incomplete or semi-circles, 
with or without rays, Le. ducts, represent the 
rising or setting sun. In this connexion it may be 
noted that among the rock-paintings of the native 
Australians described by R. H. Mathews (in JAI 
XXV. [1896] 145) is one which almost certainly 
represents, along with a figure of two hands joined 
at the wrist, the sun rising or setting. The 
significance of this will appear later (see below, 
p. 366*). Dymond also notes one stone containing 
a most remarkable arrangement of markings, which 
he says he at first took for a rude rei>resentation 
of the planetary system, but which he afterwards 
thought might be an allegorical or symbolical 
representation of a goose {Journ. Brit. Ar'ch. Assoc. 
XXX vii. 86). 

As recently as 1900, H. G. M. Murray-Aynsley, 
in her book on Symbolism of the Bast and fVest, 
describes the cup- and ring-markings which she 
had observed in the course of her travels in India, 
and compares them with those known in Europe ; 
and as to their significance she assigns all alike to 
sun- and star- worship. 

In his recent book Ancient Britain and tlic 
Invasions of Jidius Cwsar (London, 1007), Rice 
Holmes ranges himself with those who would see 
in these markings some religious significance, 
though he is hopelessly wrong in assigning them, 
as he does, to the Bronze Age. 

Still keeping to the theory of their religious 
significance, it may be noted that Col. Kivett- 
Carnac, who has made a special study of the 
archaic rock-markings of India, particularly as 
they occur among the Kumaun 11 ills, suggested 
that they are connected with ^t^^yam-worshlp ; the 
central mark or cup representing the lihgam, the 
circle the yoni. The rich, he suppose<l, put up a 
monument, the poor merely carved a symbol. 

In his Prehistoric Times^, 1900, Lord Avebury 
comes to the conclusion that ‘we have as yet no 
satisfactory cine to the meaning of these engrav- 
ings ’ (p. 168), and he assigns the ruder, and tliero- 
fore evidently more primitive, engravings, i.c. the 
simple cup- and ring-marks in all (.Inur vaiicty, to 
the Neolithic Age, or, as we prefer to say, at any 
rate to the Neolithic stage of culture. As legard's 
the meaning to be attached to the syiuhols. It. 
Munro says ; 


‘ Although much has been written on the subject, none of th© 
tneories aavaxiccd to explain Ihrir meaning has met with general 
had a synihulic meaning m the religious 
people is evident from tlie frequency with 
which they aro found on sepulchral monuments, but any inter- 
pretation hitherto advanced on the suiiject, beyond tlie general 
^ conjecture' (IrehiHorw Scot- 


(b) Magic.-^In 1892, and again in 1890, Miss 
Russell propounded, with a wealth of aignuHuit 
and illustration, before the same Associatmii, the 
theory that simj^le cups and circles are intended to 
represent eyes, and that those having a line or <hxct 
through them represent eyes transfixed with a 
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javelin, and that accordingly the solution of the 
problem as to the meaning of these signs is to be 
found in regarding them as charms against the 
Evil Eye. The prevalence of this superstition 
among primitive i-aces the world over is unquestion- 
able, and it survives to-day, with more intensity 
than anywhere else among civilized peoples, in 
Italy, as Elworthy has conclusively shown in his 
books. The Evil Eye (London, 1895), and Horns of 
Honour (London, 1900), so that, had it not been 
for later discoveries, this might have stood as a 
good working hypothesis ; and it may even be held 
to have some share in the meaning which we shall 
assign to them. Magic is not only the science, but 
it lies at the very root of the religion and social 
arrangements, of primitive folk, and it may well 
have its part in the explanation to be advanced for 
the universal prevalence of these mysterious signs. 

ii. (a) It has been held that cup- and ring-mark- 
ings were connected with astrology and intended 
for rude 7 naps or plans of the stellar and planetary 
heavens. This theory need not detain us, as it 
could not by any possibility apply except to a very 
few cases, in which the designs may seem to be 
arranged in some sort of definite order having soine 
resemblance to the position o^ the constellations in 
the sky, or some appearance of being intended to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets. 

( 6 ) There is the view that they were intended 
for maps of the locality^ marking the position of 
the neighbouring ratha, or oppida, for the benefit 
of wayfarers, whether the inhabitants themselves 
or strangers. This theory is associated with the 
names of Greenwell and Wilkinson in England, 
and of Graves in Ireland, and was definitely applied 
by the latter to the Irish examples. 

(c) There is also the view that they were a jorimi- 
tive mode of writing, or at least of communicating 
ideas. This theory was propounded by Rivett- 
Carnac as an appendage or alternative to nis theory 
that they were connected with worship. 

In 1903 he read a paper before the Royal^ Asiatic 
Society entitled ‘Cup-marks as an archaic Form 
of Inscription,’ in which he suggested that they 
were * a very ancient form of writing.’ 

In discussing our own theory we shall see how 
these two ideas may be combined, by a reference 
not only to the evidence from Australia, but also 
to the ‘ painted pebbles,’ with alphabetiform signs, 
which Piette discovered in the cave of Mas d’Azil 
in the Pyrenees, and which belong to the Palaeo- | 
lithic Age, and to the similar signs found on and 
in dolmens in Portugal in the same year, down to 
the signs which distinguish the work turned out 
by modern potteries in civilized lands. It may be 
noted here that Wood-Martin also had already 
suggested that cup- and ring-markings ‘ might be 
the first step made by primitive man towards 
writing’ {Pagan Ireland, p. 571). E. Cartailhac 
had made the same suggestion in 1889 in his La 
France prihistorique d'apr^s les sepultures et les 
monuments (p. 247). 

3 . Cup- and ring-markings, in the light thrown 
upon them by recent research and discoveries 
among the native races of Northern and Central 
Australia. — In the year 1899, Spencer- Gillen’s epoch- 
making book on The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia was published. It was followed in 1904 
by the same authors’ Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, and in the same year A. W. Howitt’s 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia was pub- 
lished. These, with K. Langloh Parker’s The 
Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), and the researches 
of R H. Mathews and other travellers _ and ob- 
servers, are our authorities on the tribal and 
social arrangements and customs of the Australian 
aborigines. 

The characteristic feature of all these tribes is 


that society is organized on a basis of totemism 
{q.v.), in relation to which cup- and ring-markings 
are found to have a living and definite significance. 

Some few years ago the theory now under consideration might 
have been included under those which would give a r&ligxous 
significance to cup- and ring- markings, but recent research has 
made that impossible. 

J. G. Frazer, in his great work on Totemisrrt and Exogamy 
(4 vols., London, 1910), has proved that totemism does not belong 
to the category of religion, but is altogether of social significance, 
and this was the opinion of many students before the publica- 
tion of his book settled the matter for all time. Totemism is 
not religion, because religion implies reverence and worship, and 
the totem is never worshipped, though it is treated with respect. 
It is the brother, never the god, of ite human relations. 

Before we can exhibit the relationship between 
cup- and ring-marking and totemism, however, we 
must first deal, as briefly as possible, with totemism 
as it exists in Australia, especially among the 
Arunta. 

The Arunta reckon by male descent, but their totemism is 
special and peculiar in that it is reckoned by locality and not by 
parentage at all, i.e. every child, no matter what the totem of 
its parents may be, belongs to the totem of the district in which 
it may happen to be born. The Arunta sj^stem is based on the 
following beliefs. They hold that each living Arunta is de- 
scended from, or rather is the re-incamation of, an ancestor who 
lived in what are known as the ‘ Alchennga* iq.v.') times. Each 
of these Alcheringa ancestors is represented as carrying about 
with him or her one of the sacred stones or sticks, which are 
called by the Arunta chwringa. Each of these cTiuringa is 
closely associated with the spirit part of some individual. In 
the place where they originated or stayed, as in the case of some 
of the Witchetty Grub people, or where they camped in their 
wanderings, there were found what the natives call ohnanihilla, 
i.e. local totem centres. At each of these spots a certain num- 
ber of the Alcheringa ancestors went into the ground, each 
carrying his churinga, with him. His body died, but some 
natural feature, such as a tree or rock, rose to mark the spot, 
while his spirit part remained in the churingct. Thus the 
country is dotted over with these oknanikilla, each one con- 
nected with one totem. The rock or the tree marking the 
spirit’s abode is known as the spirit’s nanja, and it is this idea 
of spirit individuals associated with the churinga, and resident 
in certain definite spots, which is at the root of the totemic 
system of the Arunta tribe. These spirits are ever waiting to 
be re-born, and consequently they are ever on the look-out for 
likely women through whom thej’ may receive re-incarnation. 
Hence arises the most curious feature of Arunta behefs, and the 
most marked characteristic of their life. They are entirely 
ignorant of the meaning and effect of sexual intercourse. Ac- 
cording to their belief, it has nothing to do with the actual pro- 
duction of offspring ; at best it only prepares the woman for the 
entry of the spirit-child. Consequently a woman never knows 
when a spirit-child may enter her womb, and, as a residt, 
wherever she may become aware that she has conceived a child 
It belongs to the totem of that locality irrespective of the totem 
to which she or her husband may belong. Hence, among the 
Arunta the exogamous classes are totally distinct from the 
totemic clans. The child inherits the churinga nanja of his 
ancestral spirit, and consequently belongs to his own ancestral 
totem. In some localities the spirits are particularly active, in 
others they are more otiose, but the result is the same in all 
cases — ^when the spirit-child enters a woman, the churinga is 
dropped. When the child is born, the mother tells the father 
the position of the tree or rock near to which she supposes the 
child to have entered her, and he and his friends then search 
for the dropped churinga. This is usually, but not always, 
supposed to be a stone one marked with the device peculiar to 
the totem of the spot, and therefore of the new-born child. If 
it should not be found, as is sometimes the case, a wooden one 
is made from the tree nearest to the nanja, and the device 
peculiar to the totem is carved upon it. 

In each oJcnanikilla, or local totem centre, there is a spot 
known as the ertnatulunga. This is the sacred storehouse, 
usually some cave or crevice in some unfrequented spot among 
the hills carefully concealed. In it are numbers of the churinga, 
often carefully tied up in bundles. (With this custom and the 
ideas connected with it, Frazer [* Folklore in the Old Testament,’ 
in Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxf. 1907] 
compares the phrase used in 1 S 263®.) The name churinga, it 
should be noted, means a sacred and secret emblem. No 
woman, under pain of death, may ever pry into the secrets of 
the ertnatulunga ; boys on initiation at puberty are allowed to 
see and handle their churinga nanja ; it is part of the ceremony 
of admission to the mysteries of the tnbe — but only a part. 
Another and very important part is the painting on face and 
body of the youth who has successfully passed through the 
ceremonies of initiation, and is considered worthy of the honour, 
with the device peculiar to his totem, and he is then taken to 
the ertnatulunga. The old women know that he has been there, 
though they know nothing of the ceremonies. To the younger 
women it is a matter of the deepest mystery, for no woman dare 
approach the gap in which is the sacred rock-painting, and near 
to which lies the ertnatulunga. 

The above description of the beliefs and cere- 
monies of the Arunta was necessary to the full 
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understanding of our subject, and it has brought 
us at last to rock-paintings. These are not 
peculiar to the Arunta ; they hare been noted all 
over Australia. But those previously described 
are not of the special type which concerns our pur- 
pose, which are found among the Arunta. These 
rock-paintings fall into two groups: {a) ordinary 
rock-drawings similar to those already known, and 
corresponding with the drawings of the Palaeolithic 
cave-people, the primitive Egyptians, Italians, 
and others, in many parts of the world, and the 
Bushmen among modem savages ; and (b) certain 
other drawings which belong to a class of designs 
called churinga ilkinia, and regarded as sacred, or 
secret, mysteries, because they are associated with 
the totems. Each local totemic group has certain 
of these belonging to the group, and preserved on 
rock surfaces which are strictly tabu to the women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The designs on 
these churinga ilkinia, as on the churinga nanja, 
are each distinctive of some special totem, and are 
so understood by the initiated natives. Now these 
special totemic designs of the Arunta consist of 
precisely the same patterns as the rock-sculpturings 
or paintings which are the subject of this article. 
They may all be classed as cup- and ring-markings. 
There is the central dot corresponding to the cup, 
surrounded by concentric circles or semi-circles, 
and arranged m varying patterns, sometimes joined 
by lines which run through and connect them, 
exactly as the ducts do in the sculpturings.^ and 
each varying pattern has its own distinctive mean- 
ing which the native at ®nce recognizes. One 
pattern belongs to the Witchet^ Grub totem, 
while others belong to the Emu, Kangaroo, Plum- 
tree, Snake, Sun, Moon, etc., totems, as the case 
m^ be. 

Considering, then, that primitive man may be 
held to have everywhere, though with local modifi- 
cations, passed through the same or similar stages 
in his evolution from the lower to the higher plane 
of social organization, we may hold that we are 
justified in assuming that in these Arunta drawings 
and designs, with their well-known and recognized 
s^nificance, we have, as W^ood-Martin suggested 
{JPagan Ireland, p. 47, note), the solution of our 
problem, and may with confidence assert that the 
basal meaning of cup- and ring-markings, wherever 
found, whether belonging to pre-historic primitive 
man m Europe or Asia, or to modern primitive 
man m Australia, is not religious, but social ; that, 
wherever found, they were totemic in their origin 
and are connected with magic but not with 
religion. 

Thus these mysterious signs may with justice be 
said to constitute the * heraldry of primitive man,’ 
and they would be known and understood by all 
whom it might concern, even as the Arunta under- 
stand them to-day, just as the followers of a 
mediseyal knigh^t, his squires and men-at-arms, 
recognized the blazon on the shield of their lord 
or the crest on his helmet in battle or joust, ox 
the pennon fluttering from his castle keep, and as 
the flag IS recognized among civilized nations at 
the present day. 

It would take us too far to trace the possible 
connexion between the now discovered totemic 
significance of cup- and ring-markings and the 
Nature-worship of a later stage of 
primitive phase of 
this idea in the Arunta theory of the spirit-child 
conceived beside some sacred rock or ^tree. ^ A 
similar notion meets ns as Rivett-Carnao points 

further res^ch wTuld find it tlsLhem aSo^S 


spirit-child belongs to the totem of the locality in 
which it is conceived, and the churinga — both the 
nanja, the portable stone or stick, and the ilki7iiay 
the rock-drawing, each sacred and secret — is the 
totem-badge, bearing the special design peculiar 
to that totem. Here we have its living and present 
significance. Ancient rocks and stones inscribed 
with cup- and ring-markings are in many parts of 
Europe associatea with ideas belonging to the 
worship of the generative powers. Menhirs and 
monoliths not only have those marks, but are them- 
selves symbolic of the mystery of the reproduction 
of life. In Switzerland they are still known as 
‘the babies’ stone,’ and, bearing this primitive 
notion in mind, we may see a justification for 
describing simple cup-markings on standing stones 
as representing inverted female breasts, as is done 
in art. Canaanites (vol. iii. p. IVS*^). With the 
same association of ideas in Brittany and other 
Celtic districts, childless women bring ollerings 
to the menhir, and more than one standing-stone 
has been christianized by the placing of a cross 
upon its summit. 

Finally, it is quite possible that in cup- and ring- 
markings we also behold one of the eaidiest efibrts 
of mankind to convey ideas by means of signs, and 
that in this sense therefore they are a form of writ- 
ing. The Arunta read their meaning both in the 
rock-paintings, the churinga ilhinia, and upon the 
sacred sticks or stones, tlie chm'inga nanja, and 
indeed have been known on occasion to employ 
the latter as ‘message-sticks or stones,’ altlioiigh 
in their case the churinga is more in the nature of 
a safe-conduct, rendering the bearer tabu, than an 
actual means of conveying ideas. Other tribes, as 
the Itchimundi, employ real message-sticks, but 
they are merely a kind of tally to mark the heads 
of the message, and the markings have no special 
meaning as conventional signs to convey a definite 
announcement. Still these signs, and such as the 
Palseolithic folk inscribed on the pebbles at Mas 
d’jf^il, or such as are found on Neolithic dolmens 
in Portugal and in certain parts of Scotland, may 
lie at the root of the alphabets of the Aegean, and 
form the germ of our European alphabets. But, 
if cup- and ring-markings are to be taken at all as 
a method of conveying ideas, i.e. as a method of 
writing, it can only be of the very rudest, com- 
pared with which oghams and runes are finished 
alphabets.^ Ifc is better to take them simply as 
t^emic signs, having regard to fciieir Arunta 
affinity, and to relate them to heraldic tokens and 
modern potters’ marks as being tribal and family 
badges and marks of ownership. 
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H. J. Dukinfield Astley. 

CURSING AND BLESSING.— i. Introduc- 
tory. — Cursing and blessing are perfect opposites, 
and are therefore appropriately taken together for 
analysis and description. The preponderance of 
evil-wishing over good-wishing is obvious, but de- 
se:^es consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it 
points to absence of harmony or failure of adapta- 
tion in the relations of man to Nature and of man 
to man. But this very defect may be a condition 
of progress, a mark of the struggle. 

The habit, in its twofold or polar aspect, is uni- 
versal both in ordinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out- 
come of the working together of language and 
thought ; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
pressed wish and will, desire and determination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway between 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage preceding action ; we 
describe it as intermediate, just because cursing 
and blessing in their earlier forms have the appear- 
ance of being based on an unconscious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is the wish, and 
that the act alone reaches, or rather is, the end. 
It follows that, in the fluid state of categorical 
thought which we assume for early culture, it 
would be both easy and natural to assimilate the 
spoken wish to the realized fact, by any appropriate 
means. Such artificial actualizing of the blessing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will be illustrated 
later on. In passing, we may note that to describe 
such assimilation as a ‘material" or ‘concrete" 
tendency, or to describe the primitive mind as 
being essentially ‘ materialistic," is to draw a false 
distinction. In view of the very rudimentary 
analysis of natural laws and of mental categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to describe 
his mental operations by some such term as holo- 
psychosis, or ‘ whole- thinking," just as his language 
has been described as holophrastic. All the com- 
ponents are there, but they have not yet been 
resolved. The examples cited below will illustrate 
this also, besides serving to indicate that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘ expression " are actu- 
alty less material and less concrete than the latest. 

The curse and the blessing are an excellent ex- 
ample of a product of the two powers — ^thought 
and word (or logos ) — and of the inhibition of such 
a product from becoming fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no description ; they are, how- 
ever, the defining conditions of the curse or blessing 
as such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, about to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by the general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when words, as such, possess more moment than 
they do either before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza- 
tion (in artificial embodiment) on the other, the 
curse or the blessing is the spoken word. We may 
well suppose that the ascription to words of such 
super-verbal potency as a typical curse involves 
coincides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, when man became at last 
completely conscious of the ‘power of speech," of 
the faculty which he had so laboriously acquired. 
Then the word was res^ not nomen. The arrival 
at such a point of realization amounts to a crystal- 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


the pnmal fluid of nervous life. It will be noticed 
that, if terms like ‘concrete* and ‘material’ are 
employed, we must admit that the half-civilized 
and highly organized Moor is more ‘ primitive ’ 
than the lowest savage. 

the writer an unnecessary and 
ulegitimate proceeding to draw a sharp division 
between the magical and the religious blessing or 
curse, or to assign priority to the former type. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, in a form as far removed from magic 
as profane swearing among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, again, if he has a god, he may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we find the higher religions frequently adopt- 
ing a magical form ; and we can sometimes trace 
the religious form passing into the magical. The 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
as the form of man’s relation to his environment’ 

I seems to be a matter of temperament rather than 
of time. Two types certainly exist for cursing 
and blessing, and they will be fully discussed below; 
here it is premised that we have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its exclusion, simultaneously, of the religious. 
There are, moreover, many neutral cases. 

2. General character. — A curse or blessing is 
a wish, expressed in words, that evil or good may 
befall a certain person. The wish may be expressed 
by a god or spirit, in which case it is a fiat, and is 
wish, will, and fact in one. It may be expressed 
for the speaker"s own good or ill. It may be, again, 
a mere wish or will ; or an appeal to another (usu- 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it ; or accom- 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. This 
may be an image of the result desired ; a vehicle of 
transmission ; an object representing the curse or 
the blessing ; or a physical action by the speaker 
tojor towards the intended person. 

For the uttered wish without condition, reference, or assimi- 
lative action, we may compare the case vividly described by 
Turner. The Samoan has a system of organized cursing, but at 
times he resorts to the natural method, and curses on his own 
responsibility. Discovering a theft from his garden, he shouts 
in a loud voice, * May fire blast the eyes of the person who has 
stolen my bananas 1’ The cry ‘rang throughout the adjacent 
plantations, and made the thief tremble. They dreaded such 
uttered imprecations.' 1 In Luang-Sermata, usual curses are ; 

‘ Evil shall devour you I Lightning shall strike you I ’ and so 
on-2 Such is the type of the^ simple curse or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and in supernatural 
sanctions among the unthinking members of the highest 
civilization. 

When accompanied by a material vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilative or assisting 
or symbolic, the adhesions of the wish become 
innumerable, for it links itself to the phenomena 
of every form of tabu, magic, and symbolism. At 
the back: of all these there is the primary connexion 
with neuro-muscular discharge. Here the wish may 
be simultaneous with, or subsequent to, the im- 
ulsive action, just as will may be not prior to, 
ut accompanying or following, an action of which 
it is the cerebral echo. 

In Melanesia the act of blessing involves the bestowal of mana 
by physical contact. A man will give a boy a start in the world 
by placing his hand on the boy’s head, thus imparting to him 
a portion of his own mysterious power. 3 In the Solomon 
Islands, inland people are supposed to have more mana than 
coast people. When they go down to the coast, they consider- 
ately avoid spreading out their fingers, for to point the fingers 
at a man is to shoot him with a * charm.' ^ Blessing among the 
Masai consisted of spitting upon the recipient.® Far more 
common is the use of this vehicle for the curse, or as a symbol 
of contempt or insult,* So the Masai spat while cursing. * If 
a man while cursing spits in his enemy's eyes, blindness is 
supposed to follow.'* The Sakai are believed to be able to dc 


1 Q. Turner, Samoa, Lond. 1884, p. 184. 

2 J. G. F. Riedel, X>e sluik- en kroeshange raasen, Hague, 1886, 

^ 3 R. H. Codrington, JAZ x. [1881J 285. 

4 Zb. 303. 

* J. Thomson, Through Masai Land, Lond. 1887, p. 166 fit. 

6 Riedel, 259, 295, 406. 

7 S. L. and H. Hinde, Last of the Masai, 1901, p. 48. 
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injury by * sendings’ and ‘pointings.’! Among the Fiort of 
West Africa, a sale of property becomes complete when the 
seller has ‘ blessed ’ the article sold. He raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. This ceremony is called 
jfeu vana rmila, ‘giving the breath,’ and is equivalent, says 
Dennett, to a ‘God bless thee.’^ It seems rather to be a per- 
sonal imposition of the speaker’s good-will upon both buyer and 
thing bought, without any supernatural reference. There is 
here as yet no symbolism ; the intention is immediate. Ex- 
amples of symbolism might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
shaking off of the dust of the feet is a familiar case. In Morocco 
a supphant at the ^yid of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy by sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy may be swept likewise.3 It is hardly necessary to point 
out that mere impulsive action, deliberate magic, and s3Taabolism 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a blessing was imparted by the imposi- 
tion of hands.^ In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
Iifted.5 Refinements are inevitable : thus, in the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, the 
thumb touching the tip of the ring-finger, the other fingers 
being erected. In the Latin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In ttie Rabbinical blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both hands in pairs — the forefinger with the middle, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of the forefingers, respectively touching one another : thus the 
ten fingers are in six cbvisions. 

Other components of the wish, as it becomes a rite, may also 
undergo differentiation. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 
power of the spoken word is efficacious.^ The priest pronounces 
the blessing in a loud voice. So, in Islam, an important detail 
is the audibleness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This needs to be fixed. Such a 
curse has been described as a ‘ mental curse. ’7 The YaUs have 
a remarkable dualistic personification — ‘ the cursing Thought ’ 
of the Law of Mazda ; the ‘ strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-boar, a sharp- jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around.’ On the other hand is the personification 
of ‘the pious and good Blessing.’ This Blessing (dtfriti) is two- 
fold — ^hy thought and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful ; hut the curse (upamana) by 
thought is more powerful than that by words.s 


The indeterminate character of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy between thought, idea, 
word,^ and act, and also between mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force- Thus a curse or bless- 
ing may be regarded now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, but in each case it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling along a material or psychical conductor, 
or as embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic when 
discharged. It is important to note that these 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
especially in religion, and there show every sign 
of being living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we remember the emphasis laid in all but 
the latest culture on words and names, we can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex- 
pressed, the curse or blessing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dynamical certainty. Irish folklore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something; it 
will float in the air seven years, and may descend 
any moment on the party it was aimed at ; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes forthwith 
the shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his devoted head.® 

"Curses* in old Teutonic proverbs ‘operate 
quickly ; they are ‘ not to he turned aside. ’ What 
Grimm describes as the ‘ savage heartiness ’ of the 
cms^ which he records is the emotional force 
winch has so much to do with making an impression. 
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whether in the direction of ‘suggestion’ to the 
victim or, generally, of the ascription of ‘ power ’ 
to the word or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic and of religion deserves 
recognition. It is well illustrated by blessings and 
cursings in their growth ; when their forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered casually and without heat may still be 
efficacious. To thepriestly blessing in the synagogue 
magical powers were ascribed, and the OT states 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.^ 
The Talmud warns against looking at the priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘ the 
glory of God is on him.* It is a natural process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of ill-will and enmity, and reinforced by a 
complex of associated ideas relating to the essence 
of words and the energy of souls, that gives to the 
curse or blessing its independent ‘power.’ As it 
is put by Westermarck, this 

‘purely magical power, independent of any superhuman will 
... IS rooted in the close association between the wish, more 
particularly the spoken wish, and the idea of its fiihilment. 
The wish is looked upon m the light of energy which may be 
transferred — by material contact, or by the eye, or by means of 
speech — to the person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken quite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about it.’ 2 

Just as sin ‘ is looked upon as a substance charged 
with injurious energy,’ so the curse is ‘ a baneful 
substance,’® like the materially conceived hadi of 
the Malays, and the l-has of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all but the higher stages of thouglit are 
constantly ‘embodied,’ either by analogy, personi- 
fication, or the much more normal and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. To illustrate 
this last we may compare the precisely identical 
method, used in science, of concerning of a force 
as a graphic straight line. 

This conception is characteristic of the curse 
and blessing m their social and religious history. 

Arabs when being cursed will lie on the ground that the curse 
may fly over them.-* Among the Nandi, ‘ if a son refuses to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strikes the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serious 
curse, and is supposed to be fatal to the son unless he obtains 
forgiveness, which he can only do by sacrificing a goat before 
his father.’® Berbers strip before taking an oath, to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.® Plato speaks of being * tainted 
by a curse.’ 7 Arabs fear ‘the magical natiiie ' of an oath « The 
‘water of jealousy’ was believed by the; IlebrowH, as causing a 
curse, to go into the bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot.9 The Kachinzes ‘bless’ their hutj< by Hi>rinkhng 
them with milk.iO The Nubians, before eating the tonf-ue of an 
animal, cut off the tip, believing that * here is the sewtt of all 
curses and evil wishes.’ H Among the islanders of Leti, Moa, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled with a woman is afraid 
to go to war lest her curses may bring death. 12 

Hence the recipient of a curse is anxious to neutralize or 
divert it. In the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In jMelanesla 
the curse is an engine of authority. A chief will curse a man 
by way of a legal ‘ injunction ’ ; the matter is put right by the 
method of toto, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, the 
chief sacrifices to the spirit, lio*a, on whose power his curs© 
rested.is In Samoa there is the same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a case of theft, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats. The priest 
curses the thief ; the latter, to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
result of sickness ©r death, deposits at the door of the priest aEwo 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest prays over 
‘ the death bowl ' that the curse may be * reversed. ' 1* The 
Maoris employed an elaborate ritual for cursing and its rovcirwal. 
The latter was whakahokitu ; thefoAimpa employed tocounteracf 
the curse chanted a karakia containing such words as these ; 

* Great curse, long curse, 

Great curse, binding curse, 

Come hither, sacred spell I 
Cause the curser to lie low 
In gloomy night 1 ’ i® 
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The Todas have a curious ceremony for anticipating mischief 
to the sacred cattle. The point of the rite is that the assistant 
in the dairy, the kaltmokh, is cursed and then the curse is at 
once removed. The dairy -priest, the palol, pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstretched hands of the kaltmokh^ 
who rubs it over his head and whole body. The palol chants a 
curse : ‘ Die may he ; tiger catch him ; snake bite him ; steep 
hill fall down on him ; river fall on him ; wild boar bite him 1 * 
etc. Bivers infers ‘ that the kaltinokh is being made responsible 
for any offence which may have been committed against the 
dairies. . . . The kaltmokh having been cursed, and so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if this were not 
done.*l Toda sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-spells, 
and remove them with some such formula as, * May this be well ; 
disease leave 1 ' 2 Thus a blessmg may neutralize a curse. 
Micah’s mother cursed her son for his theft ; when he confessed, 
she rendered the curse ineffective by a blessing.8 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23^^ that ‘ the scourge shall not depart 
from his house ’ ; and in Pr 20"^ ‘ a just man that 
walketh in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Basutos appear to hare the belief in the descent of the 
curse ; Casalis compares it with the case of Noah and Ham.4 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid stress on this ; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.o Among the Maoris, ‘to bid you go and cook 
your father would be a great curse, but to tell a person to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
Included every individual who has sprung from him. ’6 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything with which 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawin will not take an oath within or near the camp, 
* because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the general body of Arabs, were it to take place in their 
vicinity. 7 The Moors hold that it is ‘ had even to be present 
when an oath is taken. ’8 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it. ‘ Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’; ‘they turn home as birds to their nest,’® 
The Karens have a story to the following effect : 

‘ There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his brethren, who had done him no injury ; but the curse 
did the man no harm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who sent it, and all his ten children died.* ao 

Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may be compared the Homan notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the utterer 
suffered as well as his victim, 

As with the force of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard the curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like ail ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, we have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symbolic 
action. Examples have been cited of such ‘assist- 
ing’ of the wisii, by gestures, direct or indirect. 
We have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated method of sympathetic or symbolic 
creation. A material model or symbol of the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it; 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the material result wished for. 
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So far, we have cases in which the curse or 
blessing preserves its mental or verbal character, 
‘ mental ’ being taken to include artistic material- 
ization, as in sympathetic magic, Eor the curse 
1 or blessing, as such, is distinguished from physical 
injury or physical^ benefit precisely because it 
stops short of physical action by the subject upon 
the object. But tbe two were bound to be com- 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is considered to be the more efficacious. 
The bestowal of a blessing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receives it. When dealing with ‘ vehicles ’ and 
‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mmd is conscious of a process of ‘ con- 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
suppliant holds one end of a string to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wire for trans- 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of the ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘ conductors ’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well-doing 
and ill-doing, and colours all ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance — in 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles — we are not entitled to credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
quasi-scientific theory of the velocity and displace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
possible that in the case of ‘ conductors ’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associational idea of 
property as with that of kinship, or of contagion. 
With this proviso, such metaphors may be em- 
ployed. Westermarck writes : 

‘ The efiScacy of a wish or a curse depends not only upon the 
potency which it possesses from the beginning, owing to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it originates, but also on the 
vehicle by which it is conducted — just as the strength of an 
electric shock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductors are regarded blood, bodily contact, food, 
and drink.’ i 

As early types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected with that of the fulfilment of 
a wish, we may cite the following : 

A Maori would say to a stone : ‘ If this were your (his 
enemy’s) brain, how very sweet would be my eating of it. Or 
he might call any object by the name of his enemy, and then 
proceed to strike or insult it. This process was a ‘ curse,’ tapa 
tapa, or tuku tuku."^ Here is the material for the development 
of the image-method and the symbol-method. In the Toda 
curse the recipient apparently has it rubbed mto his body with 
milk and butter. It is quite legitimate to regard this as a case 
where the sound and the breath * touch* the food, and hence the 
recipient. The Moor transmits his ‘conditional curse’ to the 
man appealed to for protection by grasping him with his hands, 
or by touching him with his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
grasping his child or his horse. ‘ In short, he estabbshes some 
kind of contact -with the other person.’ 8 Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment is only contingent. Similarly the Moorish suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If the latter steps 
over the blood, or merely sees it, he incurs a conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the food eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phrase runs that ‘the food will repay’ 
him who breaks it. The eaten food ‘embodies a condition^ 
curse.’ ^ Conversely, for, as Westermarck puts it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in either direction,’ if a Moor 
gives food or drink to another, ‘ it is considered dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it without saying “ In the name 
of God,” hut also for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution.’ ® In the case of a stranger 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, ‘ the drink 
would cause his knees to swell.’ 6 

_____ 2 Taylor, 94. 
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On similar principles a curse may be applied to 
something that has belonged to the recipient, or 
to something that may come in his way. 

The aborigines of Victoria ‘believe that if an enemy gets 
possession of anything that has belonged to them, even such 
things as bones of animals which they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of skin, or refuse of 
any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in 
the person to whom it belonged. They are, therefore, very 
careful to bum up all rubbish or uncleanness before leaving a 
camping-place. Should anything belonging to an unfriendly 
tribe be found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pre- 
serves it as a means of injuring the enemy. This wuulqn is lent 
to any one of the tribe who wishes to vent his spite against any- 
one belonging to the unfriendly tribe. When used as a charm, 
the wuulcm is rubbed over wi^ emu fat, mixed with red clay, 
and tied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is stuck upright 
in the ground before the camp-fire. The company sit round 
watching it, but at such a distance that their shadows cannot 
fall on it. They keep chanting imprecations on the enemy till 
the spear-thrower turns round and falls in his direction.* ^ 

This example contains in solution a good many 
of the principles connected with cursing. There 
is also the buried curse. 

In Temmber one can make a man ill by burying in his path 
such objects as sharp stones or thorns, uttering a curse 
during the burial. These articles are extracted later from the 
victim's body by the surgeon. 2 In the neighbouring islands of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, the buried articles are pieces of sirth from 
the victim's own box, or a scrap of his hair. The cursing 
accompanies the burial, but there is no need to place the 
embodied curse * in the man's path. Burial is enough, for here 
the object buried is a part of the man.3 

Thus we come back to the symbolized result. 
Again, in connexion with tabu upon property, 
Codrington observes that in Melanesia 
*a tambu approaches to a curse, when it is a prohibition resting 
on the invocation of an unseen power,’ that, namely, of the 
tindaloA In Ceram a trespasser incurs the sickness wished or 
determined by the owner who embodied it in a tabu-mark.5 In 
Samoa the ‘ silent hieroglyphic taboo,* or tapui, contains a 
curse; thus, the white shark tabu, a coco-palm leaf cut to 
represent a shark, contains the wish, ‘May the thief be eaten by 
a white shark 1 ' 6 


Even before the ethical stage of the curse or 
blessing is reached, their force varies, chiefly 
CMjcording to the character of the wisher. There 
is, of course, to be^in with, the mere * power of the 
word ’ or of the wish ; and the curse of any one, 
•however ignorant’ he may be, is not to be dis- 
regarded, But, as a rule, superiority of personal 
power or position increases the power of the bless- 
ing or the curse. 

Among the Tongans the curses of a superior possessed great 
efficacy ; * if the party who curses is considerably lower in rank 
than the party cursed,* the curse had no effect.8 * Without any 
dispute the less is blessed of the better.* 9 The principle of the 
whakahohitu ceremony of the Maons is that a curse will yield 
to the mana of a man who can summon a more powerful atua 
than that of the original curser.io 

The importance and influence of parents, especi- 
ally of the father, have an enormous effect. 


The Nandi regard a father's curse as being ’most serious.*!' 
Among the Mpongwe * there is nothing which a young persor 
so much deprecates as the curse of an aged person an<i 
especially that of a revered father.* 12 The Moorish proverb haj 
It that ‘if the saints curse you the parents will cure you, bul 
if the parents curse you the saints will not cure you. *13 Th< 
Hebrew belief in the inevitable efficacy of a father's blessing 01 
curse was remarkable. The blessing was regarded as an in- 
▼suable heritage. ‘ In deed and word honour thy father, tha< 
a blessing may come upon thee from him. For the blessing oJ 
father establisheth the houses of children ; but the curse oi 
ttie mother rooteth out the foundations.' From this passage 
It has been suggested that ‘the reward which in the Fifth 
Commandment is held out to respectful children was originalh 
a result of parental blessings.’ 15 The Scots proverb is similar • 
‘ A faither’s blessin* bigs the toun ; 

-A. mithor’s curse can ding it doun.* W 
I Greece such beliefs were no less strong. Plato puts it thai 
parents are, as they ought to be, mighty against 
their children, as ^ others are.’ And he instances the cursinc 
of their sons by CEdipus, Amyntor, and Theseus. The man 
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who assaulted his parent was polluted by a curse,! According 
to the Koreans, ‘ curses and disgrace in this life and the hottest 
hell in the world hereafter are the penalties of the disobedient 
or neglectful child,’ 2 

The last two cases show the automatic production 
of a curse by the sin itself — a notion distinctly 
tending towards the ethical development of these 
relations. 

The Barea and Kunima believe that the blessing of the old 
people is necessary for the success of any undertaking, and that 
the^ curse is inevitably efficacious.® Even elder brothers and 
sisters among the Greeks had the preponderance in this respect 
over the younger ; ‘ the Erinyes always follow the elder-born.* 

The curse or blessing of the dying is particularly 
strong.® 

The Ova-Herero chief, when about to die, ‘gives them his 
benediction,* a wish for ‘an abundance of the good things of 
this world.’® Similarly among the Hebrews and the Arabs. ? 
Among the Bogos the blessing of a father or a master is 
essential before taking up an employment or relinquishing it, 
engaging in a business, or contracting a marriage.8 The Moors 
say that ‘ the curse of a husband is as potent as that of a 
father.’® Westermarck points out that ‘ where the father was 
invested with sacerdotal functions — as was the case among the 
ancient nations of culture — his blessings and curses would for 
that reason also be efficacious in an exceptional degree.* !0 

Obviously the wishes of one who is professionally 
in touch with the magical or the supernatural are 
more efficacious than those of ordinary men. 


‘ The anathema of a priest,' say the Maoris, is ‘ a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot escape.* !! A Brahman * may punish his 
foes by his own power alone,’ viz. by his words. 12 a Rfijput 
raja, being cursed by Brfihmana, was * under a ban of excom- 
munication ’ even among his friends.!® There is a story that the 
curse of a Brahman girl brought a series of disasters on a raja 
and his kindred.!'* According to the Talmud, the curse of a 
scholar never fails.!® The Gallas dread the dying curse of a 
priest or wizard.16 In Muhammadan countries the curses of 
saints or sharifs are particularly feared. !7 

The belief in the power of curses and blessings 
has a striking and widely extended application in 
the relations of the well-to-do with the poor and 
needy, and of the host with the guest. In the former 
case the idea that the blessing of those who have 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those who 
have no other remedy, is therefore efficacious, may 
have some connexion with the belief and practice- 
In the latter case may perhaps be seen a naturally 
regardful attitude towards the unknown and there- 
fore mysterious. 

&iveth unto the poor shall not lack ; but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curse.’ !8 ‘Turn not away 
thine eyes from one that asketh of thee, and give none occasion 
to a man to curse thee ; for if he curse thee in the bitterness 
of his soul, he that made him will hear his supplication.*!® The 
Greek beggar had his Erinys.20 The Damaras ‘ would not think 
of eating in the presence of any of their tribe without sharing 
their meal with all comers, for fear of being visited by a curse 
from their Omu-kuru (or deity) and becoming impoverished.* »! 
In Morocco, itinerant scribes go from house to house, ‘re- 
ceiving presents and invoking blossingfl * upon the donors. For 
the latter it !S ‘a profitable bargain, since they would bo tenfold 
repaid for their gifts through the bleshings of the scribes.' A 
Moor starting on a journey gives a com to a beggar at the gate 
so as to receive his blessings. * 22 The Nayfidis of Malabar invoke, 
m their pr^ers, blessings upon the higher castes who give 
thena alms.sa Among the Ova-Herero ‘ no curse is regarded as 
heavier than that which one who has been inhospitably treated 
would hurl at those who have driven him from the hearth, '24 
An offended guest ‘might burn the house with the flames of 
hia anger. 25 Quests and suppliants hod their Erinyes.2® To 
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the case of hospitality Westermarck applies the principle of 
the ‘conditional curse,’ i which will be discussed below. 

Parallel with the case of the poor and needy is 
that of the servant and the wife. 

In West Africa * the authority which a master exercises over 
a slave is very much modified by his constitutional dread of 
witchcraft.’ 2 ‘Slander not a servant unto his master, lest he 
curse thee.’ 3 ‘ Thou shalt not command [thy man-servant or 
thy mmd-servant] with bitterness of spirit ; lest they groan 
against thee, and wrath be upon thee from God.* 4 *■ in Morocco 
it is considered even a greater calamity to be cursed by a 
Shereefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to be 
cursed by a Shereef.’ 6 ‘ The houses,' says Manu, * on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, as if destroyed by magic.’ s 

3. Special applications. — The circumstances in 
which blessings or curses are uttered, and the 
persons upon whom they are directed, are obvi- 
ously both numerous and varied. A few special 
cases may be cited, which have a hearing upon the 
nature of the uttered wish. Children, in particular, 
are the recipients of the blessings of parents."^ 

The blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh by Jacob became 
among the Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their children. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 
guests present honey and water to the children, and pronounce 
blessings upon them, such as * May they prosper 1 ’ » Among 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, the ceremony of 
tua was celebrated, in which the tohunga pronounced a karahia 
of blessing ; * Breathe quick, thy lung,* etc.® Jewish teachers 
to-day bless their pupils. In Fiji all prayer was concluded with 
malignant requests against the enemy : ‘ Let us live, and let our 
enemies perish 1 ’ 10 

The curse is particularly the weapon of the 
wronged and oppressed against their more jpower- 
ful enemies, and of zealots against their bigoted 
opponents. In the Bible it is especially forbidden 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf. To bless God is to praise Him. Y et Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 
provocation in daily life.^^ Blessing the king is 
implied or explicit in ceremonies of coronation, 
and on solemn occasions. 

The gods of Egypt bestowed a blessing on the Pharaoh, when 
they presented him with the symbol of life.13 The dbhi^eka of 
the raja included a blessing, embodied m the consecrated water : 
*0 water, thou art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a 
kingdom to my Yajamana’ ; *0 honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for the strength and vigour of our Yajamana.’ 1* 
The ceremonies of anointing and the like often involve a bless- 
ing. 15 In the last example, the vehicle is personified. A Jewish 
author records a Roman custom of gagging prisoners, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king. 16 
The connexion of food with the practice is 
remarkable. The blessing of food came in later 
Judaism to be a giving of thanks, and the idea 
was that food received gratefully acts as a bless- I 
ing.^'^ The bismillah of Islam has a similar prin- 
ciple behind its use in this connexion. At an 
earlier stage, no doubt, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, but in either case simply magical.^® 

In the Banks Islands an ‘ invocation of the dead,’ the tafaro, 
is celebrated- Food is thrown for the souls of the dead with 
such words as these : ‘ They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed you . . . drag them away to hell, let them be dead.’ 
In connexion with this is a practice of cursing a man’s ‘ eating * ; 
if an accident befalls the recipient of such a curse, the utterer 
says : ‘My curse in eating has worked upon him, he is dead-'M 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a sense of modesty and a 
principle of honour grew up about the ideas of food and its 
preparation. A typical formula for the counter-curse is : 

* Let the head of the curser 
Be baked in the oven. 

Served up for food for me. 

Dead, and gone to Night 1 ' 
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To curse, kanga, was in effect to apply to another man any 
word which ‘had reference to food.’ It is recorded that a 
young man, seeing a chief in a copious perspiration, remarked 
that ‘ the vapour rose from his head like steam from an oven,* 
and that this remark caused a tribal war.i The regular term 
for food, kai, was discontinued at Rotorua, because it happened 
to be the name of a chief. To use the term kai would m that 
case have been equivalent to a serious curse against the chief.2 

Down to a late period in the history of Christi- 
anity, marriage was a personal ‘ arrangement ' ; the 
Church only stepped in to pronounce its blessing 
upon the union. The Hebrews had a benediction 
both for betrothal and for marriage.® The old 
Roman marriage by confarreatio included a hene,- 
dictioy formulae for which are extant. When 
St. Ambrose says that ‘ marriage is sanctified by 
the benediction/ he refers to one case only of a 
general practice, lasting through the Middle Ages, 
of concluding all private arrangements with a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were blessed. 

The application of the curse as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally noted. The early Arabs 
cursed the thief in order to recover the stolen 
goods. ^ The method is conspicuous in Samoa. 
Tabu is 'a prohibition with a curse expressed 
or implied.’® The embodiment of the wish in 
leaf or wooden images is termed in Polynesia 
rahui or raui, but we cannot always infer even 
the implied wish in prohibitory tabu.^ Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appear to have 
been inscribed with curses, such as : ‘ Upon this 
man may the great gods Anu, B^l, Ea, and Nnskn 
look wrathfully, uproot his foundation, and de- 
stroy his offspring.’"^ The same practice was 
followed by the Greeks.® Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice ; ‘ Cursed be he that removeth 
his neighbour’s landmark.’ ® Taken over by Chris- 
tianity, the practice survived, for example, in the 
English custom of ‘ beating the bounds,’ in which 
the priest invoked curses on him who trans- 
gressed, and blessings on him who regarded the 
landmarks.^® 

Some details may be put together which illus- 
trate adhesions and developments. In Melanesia 
cursing by way of asseveration is common : a man 
will deny an accusation ‘by’ his forbidden food, 
or ‘ by’ a tindalo?^ The self-invoked curse, v/hich 
we shall discuss below, passes in civilization into 
a conditional blessing, as in the English oath, 
‘So help me, God.’ In practical ethics ‘profane 
swearing’ is originally sinful, because of the 
irresponsible and unofficial use of the Divine 
name ; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment with which it is charged. In 
Melanesia, the practice of vivnag, or ‘sending 
off,’ is instructive for comparison with that found 
in civilization. A man will say, with a gesture 
towards a tree, vawo aru / — whielx is equivalent to 
telling his enemy to be hanged thereon.^® 

The limits of the blessing are well preserved 
in the Catholic distinctions between panis bene- 
dictus and panis consecratus, and between bene- 
dictio vocativa and benedictio constitutiva. The 
earlier principle, as we have seen, was to connect 
blessing and consecration, cursing and execration. 
It is in accordance with the extension of this 
principle that the curse is embodied in the ‘ac- 
cursed thing,’ and that the transgressor of the 

3 Taylor, 94. 2 n, 95. 

3 Selden, Uxor E^ehraica, 1726, i. 12 ; To 7i3f . 

4 Wellhausen, Rested, 192. 6 Codrington, 216. 

6 White, Journ Polyn. Soc. i. [1892] 276. 

7 Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, 1896, p. 166 ff. (quoting 
Hilprecht). 

8 Plato, Laws, viii. 843 ; Hermann, Be terminis apud Grcecos, 
Gottingen, 1846, p. 11. 

9 Dt 2717. 

19 Dibbs, in Chambers* a Journal, xx. (1863) 49 ff. 

n Codrington, 217 12 /&. 217. 
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prohibition himself becomes the * accursed thing ’ 
or the curse. This was the case with Achan, and 
with enemies ‘devoted’ to destruction.^ On the 
same principle a blessed man is a ‘ blessing.’ “ 

In the OT ‘ accursed’ (AV), hereniy should be ‘de- 
voted’ (BV) — devoted to God, not accursed from 
God. ® Similarly with the Greek translation dvddefia. 
Such a thing is withdrawn from common use, either 
as ‘vowed’ to God, or as put under a ban, in which 
case it has a species of ‘ holiness. ’ ^ As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a curse. _ In 
Canon Law the development of anathema into 
excommunication is complete. _ 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
body of ‘ old men ’ may represent the community 
in this function. 


The state officials of Athens prayed for 'the health and safety 
of the people.’ Greek State-liturg-iea included a ' commination 
service,’ in which curses were invoked upon offenders.® ^ Medi- 
aeval and modern Christianity combine a service of commination 
with the Lenten penance. This has historical connexion with 
the early Hebrew rite, celebrated on Ebal and Gerizim. Six 
tribes stood on Mount Ebal to curse those who disobeyed the 
Law, and six stood on Mount Gerizim to pronounce the corre- 
sponding blessings upon those who kept it. The priests and 
Levites stood in the valley between, and on turning their faces 
to Gerizim pronounced a blessing, and on turning them to Ebal 
pronounced a curse. 6 The Talmudic idea that a curse has 
especial efficacy when pronounced three hours after sunrise is 
noteworthy in connexion -with such formulated conditions as 
‘ in the sight of God and of this congregation.’ 7 

Throughout their history, private cursing and 
blessing preponderate over public, and unofficial 
over official. As the moralized stage in religion 
supersedes the magical, the ‘ mere power of the 
word ’ is confined to private practice, and perhaps 
becomes more sinister with secrecy. The enormous 
collections of private dirce and imprecationes which 
have survived from Greek and Roman times, chiefly 
in the form of leaden tablets or symbolic nails, 
inscribed with curses consigning an enemy to the 
infernal powers, testify to the hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the curse, just as the pre- 
valence of profane swearing in modern civilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except vague resentment, for the 
satisfaction of a particular emotion. The hold 
exerted by the simple mystery of magic upon the 
popffiar imagination is echoed in literature, and the 
motive of the efficacious curse is still employed iu 
narrative fiction. 

Nothing perhaps more strikingly illustrates the 
extent of Divine resentment than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (Gn 3^’**), or the 
extent of human resentment than the action of a 
curse beyond the grave. 

The Maoris took precautions to prevent enemies from getting 
possession of their dead relatives’ hones, lest they should ‘ dread- 
fully desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter jeers and 
curses.’ s The Banks Islanders watch the grave ' lest some man 
by him [the dead man] should come at night and beat 
with a stone upon the grave, cursing him.* Also, ‘ when a great 
man died, his friends woiUd not make it known, lest those whom 
he had oppressed should come and spit at him after his death, 
or govgov him, stand bickering at him with crooked fingers and 
clawing in the lips, by way of curse.’ 9 The Greek Erinyes com- 
plete m the world beyond the grave the punishment which they 
began on earth.io The Arabs of Southern Morocco ‘ maintain 
that there are three classes of persons who are infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, those who have been cursed by their parents 
those who have been guilty of unlawful homicide, and those who 
have burned com. They say that every gram curses him who 
burns it. u 


The connexion between curses and the belief i 
punishments after death has been drawn out b 
Westermarck.^2 

1 Jos 618, ]>t 726 , 2 Gn 122. 

3 BBJBy s.v, ‘ Curse * ; of. Driver on Dt 72. 

2728 f , Ac 2 J 12 ; for the transition between the earlh 
Idea and excommunication, see Ezr 108 


» See L. It Fainell, Boolution of Rehgxon, 1905, pp. 196 200 
^ 2713, Jog gaj- So^a 35a, 36a; Broyd6, m a. if 


6 Dt 1129 
Gerizim. 

7 Levias, l.c. 

9 Codrington, 209. 
u MI u. 716 n. 


8 Colenso, Maori Races, 1866, pt 28. 
19 jEsch. JBumen., passim. 

12 Ib. chs. J h. 


In what may be called the lighter side of cursing, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and perhaps based on the notion that 
material injury may be discounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury ; in other cases, on 
a notion that the spirits may he stimulated by 
scolding and abuse ; in others, again, it is perhaps 
evil and obstructive spirits that are being driven 
away. 

Thus the Greek farmer, when sowing cummin, would curse and 
swear all the time, else the crop would not prosper. 1 Esthonian 
fishermen believe that good luck will attend their fishing il 
beforehand they are cursed. A fisherman will accordingly pla> 
some practical joke on a friend in order to receive his resent- 
ment m words. The more he storms and curses, the better the 
other is pleased ; every curse brings at least throe fish into hia 
net.2 To obviate punishment for ritual sin, or to ' procure abso- 
lution,’ a Behari man will throw stones into a neighbour’s house. 
The result is the reception of abuse, or even of personal 
violence.* 

4. Conditional cursing and blessing. — What 
Westermarck terms the ‘conditional curse,’ which 
he was the first student to remark, is an import- 
ant development of the principle of cursing and 
blessing, and has had consideraole influence in the 
making of morality, especially in the sphere of 
good faith, honesty, and truthiulness. Put in its 
lowest terms, the energy of a conditional curse is 
the supernatural energy of an ordinai*y curse or of 
its embodiment, in a latent state. This is dis- 
charged by the act, if or when it takes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The principle 
applies also to blessings, but this ax>plication is less 
frequent. 

‘The term l-'drf Westermarck writes, * la applied by the Moors 
to a compulsory relation of a pcculiai kind in which ono person 
stands to another. The common expression, An(i,f(tr alldh u 
*drak, “I am in God’s 'dr and >our 'dr,** implies tiiat a man is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my request, whatever 
it may be, as also that if he does not do so hia own welfare ns at 
stake. The phrase “ In God’s *dr ** only serves to give solemnity 
to the appeal : “ I am under the proioction of God, and for his 
sake you are obliged to help me." But iho word l-'dr is also 
used to denote the act by moans of which a person phuuis hinihelf 
in the said relationship to another. Ildd l-'dr 'uUk, “'I'lns m 
*dr on you," is the phrase in common use wlien an act of tills 
kind is performed. If the person so ap]>ealod t.o is u*i willing to 
grant the request, he answers, Ildd l-'dr Jik, 'May this 

Ttr recoil upon you." The const raining cijaniclcr of t-'d'i is duo 
to the fact that it iniidiPH the Lranslennu e oi a conditional 
curse : — If you do not do wffiat I wish you to do, then may you 
die, or may your children die, or may some other evil happen to 
you. That l-'dr implicntly coutams a coiKiitional curse is ex- 
pressly stated by the jicople thomaolvos, although in Home cases 
this notion may be somewhat vague, or possibly have almost 
faded awa^.’ ® 

The various acts which establish V dr all serve as 
‘outward conductors of conditional curses.’ 
may be made by taking the son and giving him to 
the father, saying, ‘This is 'dr for you/ Another 
method is to present food. If the man aecejit s, he 
is bound to do what is asked of him. Hefugtjcs 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-pole, saying, 
‘I am in God’s 'dr and your 'dr/<^ An injured 
husband may put 'dr upon the gf)veruor, to get 
redress, by going to him with a jneee of his tent- 
cloth over his head ; or he may leave seven tufts 
of hair on his head, and appeal to am^ther tribe. 

‘ The conditional curse is obviously sujiposed to be 
seated in’ the tent-cloth or tufts of hair, and 
‘ from there to be transferred to the person ’ in- 
voked. 'Ar may be made by piling stones. Two 
men making an appointment, and one failing to 
appear, the other makes a cairn at the spot, and 
takes the breaker of faith to it. The latter is 
then obliged to ‘ give him a nice entertainment/ 
Similarly, with ordinary curses the cairn may be 
used. If a muleteer buys a new mule, his com- 
rades ask him to treat them. If he refuses, they 

1 Theophrastus, IXiat. Plant, viii. 3. 

2 Boeder- Kreutzwald, Der Eksten aberglduhucM Qebrduche, 
1864, p. 90 L, quoted by Frazer, QB a i. 97. 

^JASin ii [1892] 59g ; JR AS xxix. [1897] 482. 

4 Westermarck, ‘ WAr/ passim, also ‘The Influenoe of Magic 

Social Itelationships,’ in Sociological Papers (1905), MI I 
686 ff.. ij, 684 ff., and passim. 

® ‘L-'Ar,’ 301. « 76. 302. 
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make a caim, asking God to send misfortune on 
the mule. By way of revenge upon a niggardly 
man, scribes make a cairn, and each takes a stone 
therefrom, and, as he throws it away, says : ‘ As 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so may God 
disperse for him that which makes him happy.’ 
The sacrifice of an animal on the threshold is the 
most powerful method of making 'dr. To seethe 
blood is sufficient. Over such an animal the bis- 
millah, ‘ In the name of God,’ is not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacrificer or the 
person invoked, but only by the poor.^ The 
practice 

* is resorted to for a variety of purposes : to obtain pardon from 
the government ; or to induce the relatives of a person who has 
been killed to abstain from taking revenge ; or to secure assist- 
ance against an enemy or mediation in the case of trouble.* It 

* plays a very important part in the social life of the people.* 2 

It is also employed to put pressure upon jinn and 
dead saints — usually to restrain the former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a sty id is 'dr upon the saint. 
The rag is knotted, and the man says : ‘ I promised 
thee an offering, and I will not release thee until 
thou attendest to my business.’* Here we approach 
the conditional ‘ blessing.’ Again, a man, invoking 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of the siyid, 
saying: *I threw, O saint, So-and-so as I threw 
this corn.’ ‘This is 'dr on the saint,’ as Wester- 
marck points out, ‘ but at the same time it is an 
act of symbolic magic.’ ^ 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as well as its practice up to the latest 
stages of civilization, depend on the principle of 
the conditional curse, often embodied m symbolic 
action. 

The curse as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; the injured party pays the ‘ priest ’ to 
curse the thief and make him sick. If the thief falls ill, he 
restores the stolen property, and the ‘priest’ prays for a re- 
versal of the curse. Again, suspected parties are summoned by 
the chief. Grass is laid on the sacred stone, the village-god, 
and each person places his hand thereon, saying : ‘ I lay hand 
on the stone. If I stole the thing, may I speedily die 1 * The 
use of grass is said to refer to the implied curse : ‘ May grass 
grow over my house and family 1 * So, in ordinary disputes, a 
man will say : ‘ Touch your eyes if what you say is true.* 5 
In the same way, European boys ‘ touch wood ' as a guarantee 
of truth. 

An oath may be regarded as ‘ essentially a con- 
ditional self-imprecation, a curse by which a person 
calls down nj^on himself some evil in the event of 
what he says not being true, ’ ® All the resouxces 
of symbolic magic are drawn upon in the multi- 
tudinous examples of this principle. 

In Tenimber the swearer prays for his own death if what he 
says is false, and then drinks his own blood, in which a sword 
has been dipped.7 The Malay drinks water in which daggers, 
spears, or bullets have been dipped, saying : ‘ If I turn traitor, 
may I be eaten up by this dagger or spear ! *8 The Sumatran 
oath is still more explicit : ‘ If what I now declare is truly and 
really so, may I be freed and cleared from my oath ; if what I 
assert is wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of my de- 
struction I'® The Greek opK09 was, at an early period, the 
object sworn ‘ by.* The Ostyaks swear on the nose of a bear, 
which animal is held to have supernatural power. lo Hindus 
swear on the Sanskrit Barivaihia^ or on water of the Ganges, or 
touch the legs of a Brahman ; Muhammadans, on the Qur’an ; 
Ohnatians, on the Bible. u 

The accused person in Calabar drinks a ju-ju drink called 
mbiamy and repeats these words : * If I have been guilty of this 
crime . . . then, Mbiam, T?lou deal with me I ’ 1-2 * Eating the 
fetish * and ‘ drinking the water of cursing ’ are prominent forms 
of the ordeal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindu iapatha 
denotes both oath and ordeal. The medieeval ‘ trial by combat * 
was preceded by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
perjury .18 The formula of the ordeal of the Eucharist ran : ‘ Et 
si aliter est quam dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostn Jesu 
Ohristi corpus non pertranseat guttur meum, sed haereat in 

I Westermarck, ‘ L-‘Ar,’ 363 ff. ^ I b. 366. 

3 Ib. 369. I^b. 371. 5 Turner, 30, 184. 

8 Westermarck, MI ii. 118. ^ Riedel, 284. 

8 W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, p. 626. 

® W. Marsden, Sumatra, 1811, p. 238. 

10 Castr6n, quoted by Westermarck, MI ii 119. 

II Westermarck, n. 120 (quoting authorities). 

12 M- H. Kingsley, West Africa, 1897, p. 465. 

IS Westermarck, i. 505, li 689 (with authorities) 


faucibus meis, strangulet me suffocet me ac interficiat me statim 
in momento.’l 

In the contract and covenant a mutual conditional 
curse is largely used. 

Thus the 'dh€d of the Moors is the mutual form of *dT, Chiefs 
exchange cloaks or turbans ; and ‘ it is believed that, if any of 
them should break the covenant, he would be punished with some 
grave misfortune.’ 2 Reconciliation is effected, among the same 
people, by joining right hands ; the holy man who superintends 
wraps the hands in his cloak, saying : ‘ This is 'dMd between 
you.’ 8 A common meal also ratifies a covenant. If one party 
breaks faith, it is said: ‘God and the food will repay him.’-* 
In the peLa rite of Ceram, celebrated to settle a quarrel or to 
make peace, both parties attend a feast, and eat food into which 
drops of their blood are let fall and swords dipped. This 
thej' alternately eat.® Reconciliation of two men in the islands 
of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, one man having cursed the other, is 
effected by the men eating together. 6 To ratify a bond of fra- 
ternity in Madagascar between two parties, a fowl has its head 
cut off, and is left bleeding during the rite. The parties pro- 
nounce a long mutual imprecation over the blood : ‘ O this 
miserable fowl weltering in its blood 1 Thy liver do we eat. 

. . . Should either of us retract from the terms of this oath, let 
him instantly become a fool, let him instantly become blind, let 
this covenant prove a curse to him.* 7 

The mutual conditional curse, it must be noticed, 
allows the curse proper to be more or less lost in 
the material symbolism of nnion. Since, moreover, 
all these analogous principles pass into one an- 
other so inevitably and gradually, we do not seem 
entitled to press the principle of the curse too far. 
In reconciliatory ceremonies, for instance, it is pos- 
sible that the idea of union is sufficient ; the idea 
of the curse may adhere to it, but not essentially. 

The oath carries with it the punishment for per- 
jury. According to Boman legal theory, the 
sanctio of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. But in ancient States all laws were 
accompanied by a curse upon the ti’ansgressor.® 
True to its mission of serving where other methods 
fail, the curse receded as police efficiency increased. 
In the earliest culture, however, as that of the 
Australians, the personal efforts of the rulers work 
together with the impersonal energy of the super- 
natural engines they employ. 

g. The blessing* and the curse as invocations. 
— The distinction between the^ ‘ magical ’ and the 
‘religious’ curse or blessing is not to be over- 
emphasized. The two forms merge into one an- 
other, and either is as ‘ magical ’ or ‘ religious ’ as 
the other, while neither is the more eracacions. 
A god draws together in his own person the various 
threads of supernatural force. Among these are 
cursings and olessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still depends on the will of the ntterer. 
His invocation of the god to execute for him his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long circuiting 
than a guarantee of the result. The independent 
force of the wish, in fact, tends to remain even 
when the wish is merged in prayer. The personal 
quality of the utterer is still the characteristic of 
his wish. Psychologically, it is difficult to limit a 
desire by making it an invocation ; to divide the 
attention between the object of the desire and the 
expression of the desire on the one hand, and an 
intervening divinity on the other, is a matter of 
training. Thus it is rarely the case that, when a 
man says ‘ God bless you ! ’ he is conscious of the 
reference to God, any more than when he says 
‘ Bless yon ! ’ 

Further, there is the tendency for the principle 
of the curse, if not of the blessing, to become itself 
personified. This result is found as far back as the 
stage of culture represented by the Maoris, The 
‘ cursing thought’ is personified in the Avesta ; 
so is the ‘pious and good blessing.’ The Greeks 
personified the curse as Erinys. Behind this there 
may he the notion ‘ of a persecuting ghost, whose 

1 Dahn, Bausteine, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16. 

2 Westermarck, ii. 623. 3 /ft. 

4 ‘L-'Ar,’ 373. ® Riedel, 128 1 

6 Ib. 342. See, on the whole subject, Crawley, Mystic Rose^ 
chs. V. xi. 

7 EUis, i. 187 fl. 8 Schrader, KB ii. ui. 
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anger or curses in later times were personified as 
an independent spirit.*^ Allegorical figures of 
curses were included by painters in pictures of 
the wicked in hell.^ Subseq^uently the Erinyes 
became the ministers of Zeus*® The steps by 
which a curse or blessing becomes an appeal to a 
god, a prayer that he wiU injure or benefit the 
person intended, are not indistinct. The Melan- 
esian curses in the name of a lio^cty _a powerful 
spirit. His connexion with the lio' a gives or adds 
efficacy to his curse.^ The efficacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not by the will of the 
spirit invoked, but by the use of his power. The 
Talmud and the OT supply examples of ‘ the ancient 
idea that the name of the Lord might be used with 
advantage in any curse.’® Among the Hebrews 
the ‘ Name ’ had peculiar importance. In the next 
place, the appeal may take the form of a conditional 
blessing upon the god. In the Yajur Veda we read 
the formula, addressed to Surya: ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an offering.’ ® This method 
is clearly more efficacious. Vctgonct in the Banks 
Islands is the most serious of curses. It consists 
in procuring the vni&TVQTitio'n, of a supernatural 
power. The story of Balaam (Nu 22-24) includes 
a belief that the Divine power can be moved to 
effect the injury desired. A further step is taken 
when the moving is in the form of compulsion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. 3rahma is the 
energy of the gods, but it is also the prayer, and 
* governs them,’ ® dpd is both ‘ prayer ’ and ‘ curse ’ ; 
so is the Manx word gwee/ Prayer is often pos- 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
the form of a prayer.^® Even in Greek religion the 
deity is constrained to effect a curse or a blessing ; 
even the personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim.^ Thus the 
phrases, ‘by,’ ‘for the sake of,’ and the like, are 
but vague expressions of the actual relation be- 
tween the invoker and the invoked. 

In the Banks Islands, cursing by way of asseveration i® 
described in English terms as swearing ‘ by ’ a forbidden food, 
or * by ’ some powerful The Toda palol prays with a 

gurgling utterance in the throat : ‘ May it be well P or ‘ May 
it be blessed . . . with the buffaloes and calves ; may there be 
no disease ; . . . may clouds rise, may grass flourish, may water 
spring - . . for the sake of ’ certain ‘objects of reverence.’ This 
term, xdith^ is used in special connexion with the name of a 
god, and involves the idea of supplication ; it is also employed 

in sorcery. 14 

A modem Christian prayer for a blessing ‘for 
Christ’s sake ’ is thus w’ldely different, in the con- 
dition appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 
Magic, so to say, has given place to emotion, though 
itself originating in emotion, of another kind. 

6, Connexion with morality. — Law gradually 
takes over the function of the curse, as a form of 
retribution ; while prayer may still retain its use 
in cases where human intervention fails, or even 
as a spiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of the curse and the blessing within 
these limits folloivs the course of ethical evolu- 
tion. In the OT the undeserved curse has no 
effect, or may be turned by God into a blessing, i® 
The justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
God ; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against the All- Just. The Greeks 
modified their theory of the hereditary trans- 
mission of a curse by arguing that each generation 

1 Westermarck, i. 379. 

* Demosthenes, AT^stoaiton, i. 52. 

3 Westermarck, l.c. (with authorities). 

4 Codrington, 51. 

0 Westermarck, i. 664 (with authorities). 

8 Taittvnya Sa-ikhita^ vi. 4 ff. 

7 Codrington, 217. « Rig-Veda, vi. 61. S. 

3 Bhys, Celtic Folklore^ Oxford, 1901, i. 349. 

10 Rivers, 450, 453. 11 Farnell, 196. 

12 ^sch. Bumen. 332. 

18 Codrington, 217. 14 Rivers, 214 f,, 230. 

15 Pr 2223 202, Db 23® ; Apost. Const, iv. 6 : Oheyne, art. ‘ Bless- 
ing® and Cursings,’ in BBi i. 692. 


commits neAV sins.^ At one end of the process we 
have an invocation to the gods, as in the Surpii 
of the ChaldjBans, asking for relief from the efiects 
of a curse, not for forgiveness or ‘the thief in- 
vokes God while he breaks into the house, the 
bandit the Virgin.® At the other, the god rewards 
or punishes independently of human invocation, 
and with absolute justice. According to Aomn^as,^ 
a maledictio is efficacious only when made by God. 
In the mouth of man, however uttered or however 
deserved, it is per se inefficacious. But, when this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradiction in terms. 

Litkraturb.— The literature has been given fully in the foot- 
notes. A. E. Crawley. 


CUSTOM. — In the course of his discussion 
cn ‘Custom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt writes 
as fallows {Ethics, Eng. tr., i. 131 f., 151 : for an 
unfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Philosophy of 
Conduct, New York, 1902, p. 27 f.) : 

* A custom is any norm of voluntary action that has been 
developed in a national or tribal community. However rigor- 
ously individual conduct may be prescribed by custom, one is 
still left free bo obey or disobey, as one chooses, , . . And it is 
custom, too, that transfers the principle of freedom, which in 
the animal consciousness does not extend beyond the realm of 
habit, to the general consciousness of society. ... In custom 
the settled habits of the human race and of its subdivisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. Instinct 
is habitual conduct that has become ; custom, 

habitual conduct that has become generic. ... It is true that 
custom finds its own means of compulsion. But those, like 
custom itself, are never of the oUigatory kind. They consist 
neither in subjective commandments like the moral laws, nor 
in objective menaces like the laws of the state.' 

Custom is closely connected both with habit and 
with usage, the distinction of each fi'om the other 
being thus well set forth by Wundt (op. cit. p. 
156 f.): 

‘Habit covers all and every form of voluntary action that, 
for whatever reason, we have made our own. . . . Habit is an 
individual rule of conduct.^ If the acts of the Individual 
accord with the habitual action of the community to which he 
belongs, habit becomes usage. . . - Custom forms a smaller 
circle within this general field of usage. Custom is habit : it 
is marked by the regular recurrence of voluntary actions. 
Custom is usage : it is always the custom of some oomiminity. 
But it has, further, what usage lacks — a nonnative (d»ar*itsb<‘r- 
Conformity to custom is not, like conformity to usage, a matter 
of individual choice ; custom has the sanction of a moral con- 
straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
disadvantage. . . . While, therefore, inaividual habit la left 
absolutely and entirely to choice, provided only that it does not 
conflict with the more conii)rchenaivo rulc.s of aoeial conduct, 
usage exercises a jrractical compulsion through the example 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to the dignity of 
a constraining norm.' 

On the other hand, ciietom, with its social basis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, prodiicing, 
it may be, an impression of oddity when he moves 
in a circle where the custom is difierent, so that 


in countless cases custom and habit may stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in the main, 
produces habit, habit in its turn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether as a result of previous en- 
vironment or in virtue of personal idiosyncrasy, be 
strong enough to impress his own particular liabit 
on his fellows, may iniluence custom, or even give 
rise to a new custom of greater or less extent (for 
some interesting specific instances, see JJS iv. 396 ; 
e.g. ‘it was the custom of B. Judah b. Tllai to 
bathe his face, hands, and feet in warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was adopted by 
the J ewish community ’). This, by the very nature 
of every social organism, is comparatively rare, 
and, if custom is thus to arise, it must meet a 
real, even though perhaps hitherto unfelt, need of 
society, either in whole or in part. Otherwise we 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 


1 Farnell, CGS 1. (1896) 77. 

azimmern, JSeitrdge zur Kenntnis der bah. Mel., Leipzig, 
1896. pp. 3, 7, 23. » * 

8 Westermarck, ii. 733. 4 Summa xx. 2. xxvi. 

5 If, then, ‘ custom ' is used of individual habit, as in EV of 
Lk 418 (where Or. has rb avru), it is, strictly speaking 

inaccurate. . .r * 
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evanescent 'fashion’ or ‘vogne.’ For custom is 
concerned with the constant needs of society, 
and is 

‘subject to change only with change in conditions of life or 
theories of living ; and, as this change is reflected in the forms 
of custom, custom is as truly a picture of the moral conscious- 
ness of the community as a man’s habits are the expression 
of his individual character. Habits can constantly be formed 
anew, because new individuals, whose habits they are, are con- 
stantly coming into existence. But custom, national habit, 
endures while the nation endures ’ (Wundt, op, cit, p. 164). 

We have seen that cnstom and habit are mutu- 
ally interactive. Under conditions now prevailing, 
even amongst primitive peoples, cnstom is hy far 
the more potent factor, and yet it would seem 
that this was not always the case. There must 
have been a time when no form of organized 
society existed, and when men were so widely 
scattered because of the fewness of their numbers 
that individualism must have prevailed far more 
than it now does. Then it was that habit, not 
custom, was the dominant factor ; and it would 
seem that, as individual habit met individual 
habit, each modifying and being modified by the 
other, the composite resultant was crystallized as 
custom ; while custom meeting with custom — per- 
haps even afiected now and again hj the individual 
habit of some speeially strong individuality — was 
in its turn blended into an amalgam of custom of 
wider scope and influence, until at last there was 
evolved one of the great determinants of society as 
a whole. ^ At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that such a reconstruction is entirely hypo- 
thetical and incapable of historical proof. Custom 
is already existent at the earliest historical time 
and in the most primitive modern social conditions 
of which we have any knowledge, and, in view of the 
fact that all members of any primitive society are, 
and doubtless always were, on approximately the 
same mental scale, it would seem that, as Wundt 
says cit. p. 161), 

‘ one man may contribute one thing to a custom, and another 
another ; but the custom as a whole is a common creation, 
which cannot be analyzed into individual elements, for the 
simple reason that the various individual factors are all opera- 
tive at one and the same time, and that it is consequently 
impossible for the individual to separate his own particular 
contribution from the contributions made by others’ (of. 
Wundt’s criticism of this entire scheme of reconstruction, 
p. 169 ff., summarized thus [p. 164] : ‘Custom has, so far as we 
know, but one course of development, and that is from pre- 
ceding customs of kindred contents. Usage, fashion, and 
habits, on the other hand, constitute a mixed medley of new 
forms and relics of a long dead past. Transformation and new 
formation are here often enough difficult of discrimination; 
but there is no such thing as an entirely new custom ’). 

To primitive man, however, the ^oblem of the 
origin of custom seldom arises, ^or him it is 
enough that such and such a custom exists ; and 
his sole explanation, if one be sought from him, is 
that, as the Kafirs say (Leslie, Among the Zulus 
and Amatongas, Edin. 1875, p. 146), ‘it was so 
done by my fathers,’ or, as the Narrinyeri have 
it, that it was so commanded by Narundere, the 
‘All-father’ (Taplin, in Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. 
Australia^ Adelaide, 1879, p. 65). In this con- 
nexion it must not be forgotten that a custom 
may persist after its original cause has ceased to 
be oi^erative, and that in such a case it may have 
an entirely different reason and motive assigned it 
(cf. Wundt, op. cit. p. 139 £f.). At the same time, 
for specially important or striking customs, or 
for particularly remarkable naturjil phenomena, 
aetiological myths may be invented with the most 
honest intentions imaginable, so that custom comes 
to be one of the factors, as Lang well points out 
in his Custom and Myth, in the genesis of the 
myth. 

In view of the homogeneity and lack of sharp 
distinction which characterize the more primitive 

1 The theory of Herbert Spencer {Principles of Sociology 3, 
1893, §§ 629, 693), that custom originated in ancestor-worship, is 
too biased and one-sided to deserve serious consideration. 


stages of the human race, custom may he said 
there to permeate and to control well-nigh eveiy 
phase of man’s mental and moral activity ; ana, 
although impaired in part hy the rise (or is it 
rather the recrudescence ?) of individualism, it still 
exercises this potent power to a very great ex- 
tent over the most highly civilized peoples. In 
the domain of religion it is custom which has 
largely influenced ritual and been in part respon- 
sible for the rise of myth ; it is custom, in the last 
resort, that is the chief factor in the evolution 
of law, which, to primitive man, is inextricably 
interwoven with, and inseparable from, religion ; 
custom conditions the entire existence of almost 
every individual, even in the most highly civilized 
communities, from the hour of his birth to that 
of his death. Indeed, the most daring radicalism 
and the most pronounced individualism have their 
own customs ; for without custom there can be no 
type of human thought or of human activity. 

Such being the case, it is but natural that in the 
earlier stages of civilization custom should be held 
to be Divinely sanctioned, and that any breach of 
it should of itself constitute a serious crime, so 
that the Khonds of India, the Kamchatkans, and 
the pagan Greenlanders hold the breaking of an 
old custom to be one of the neatest of sins 
(Hopkins, Religions of India ^ London, 1895, p. 531 ; 
Steller, Beschreibung 'con dem Lande Kamtschatka, 
Frankfort, 1774, p. 274 ; Kink, Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 201 f.); 
while violation of custom provokes the wath of 
the deified ancestors amongst the Basuto (Casalis, 
Basutos, London, 1861, p. 254) ; disaster and harm 
follow such infringement amongst the Ewe and 
Aleuts (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Peoples, London, 1890, 
p. 263; Elliot, Alaska and the Seal Islands, New 
York, 1886, p. 170) ; and the Ainu, in such an 
event, fear the wrath of the gods (Batchelor, Ainu 
of Japan, London, 1892, p. 243 f.). Whether, 
however, Wundt is right in saying {op. cit. p. 134) 
that ‘ custom was at first an act of worship ’ seems 
open to question. 

With the evolution of a specific concept of law, 
a distinction may be drawn between law and 
custom, as when Plautus {Trin. 1033, 1037) makes 
Stasimus say : 

‘ Auibitio iam more sanctast, liberast a legibus, . , . 

Mores leges perduxerunt iam in potestateni suam ' ; 
and a few lines further on he utters the profound 
truth, valid even when taken in the cynical spirit 
of its speaker : 

‘ Leges mori serviunt ’ i — 

a phrase which, like the Talmudic maxim, ‘Cus- 
tom always precedes law’ {Soferim, xiv. 18), might 
well serve as the motto for almost any treatise on 
the origin of law ; while in like manner Justinian 
expressly says that ‘ long prevailing customs, being 
sanctioned by the consent of those who use them, 
assume the nature of laws’ {Instit. I. ii. 9). 

When it becomes possible to draw such a dis- 
tinction between custom and law, infringement of 
the former, unless distinctly coincident with and 
protected by law, no longer constitutes an offence 
of which legal cognizance must be taken, although 
even so advanced a code as the Jerusalem Talmud 
{Pesahim, iv. 3) authorized the courts to punish 
transgressors of custom equally with transgressors 
of law — a survival of some such stage as that of the 
African Wanika, amongst whom, ‘ if a man dares 
to improve the style of his hut, to make a larger 
doorway than is customary; if he should wear a 
finer or different style of dress to that of his 

1 The strictly legal distinction between lex, mos, and consuetudo 
is thus summarized by Isidore of Seville (JStyvnol. v. iii. 2 f ) : 
*Lex eat constitutio scripta. Mos est vetustate probata con- 
suetudo, sive lex non scripta. . . . Consuetude autem est iua 
Quoddam moribus mstitutum, quod pro lege suscipitur, cum 
deficit lex ; nec differt scriptura an ratione consistat quando et 
legem ratio commendat.’ 
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feUows. he is instantly fined’ (C. New, 
deringsy and Labours in JE. Africa, London, p. 
110). Yet this failure of modem law normally to 
give legal protection to custom does not mean that 
non-observance of custom, whether such infringe- 
ment be careless, indifferent, unwitting, compul- 
fiory, or deliberately intentional, goes scot-iree. 
Any such violation may, and often does, lead to 
social ostracism of greater or less extent, even 
when the infringed custom in question may be 
ethically indifferent. 

And yet, the separation between custom ana law 
is by no means complete, even from the legal 
of view ; for it is custom, as is well known, that 
forms the basis of the vast body of common law in 
England, whence it was adopted in N. America. 
Into the details of the common law distinctions 
between general and particular customs — the latter 
category applying only to particular districts or to 
those engaged in particular occupations, and not 
recognized, except in a few States, by the common 
law of the United States— it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that a custom, to be 
enforceable at common law, must be both definite 
and reasonable, and that it must have been used 
uninterruptedly and undisputedly ^so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
this latter phrase being understood to mean from 
the accession of Richard I. in 1189 (whence the 
rejection of particular customs in the United 
States, since none such could there possibly date 
from such ‘time immemorial’). 

Law, being normally derived from custom, is for 
the most part in harmony with it; so that in 
practically every affair of everyday life one avoids 
all conflict with law if one simply follows custom. 
At the same time, just as custom may be in sharp 
contrast with habit, such may be its relation to 
law. In this case the law in question — whether as 
being due to the caprice of the ruler or to the more 
advanced ideas of the governing classes — is not, as 
is usually the state of affairs, derived from custom, 
but from the weaker source of individual, class, or 
other minority requirements. Under these condi- 
tions law usually succumbs to custom and remains 
a dead letter, so that, for instance, ‘under the 
Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the^ written text of the law ’ (Mayne, 
Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, Madras, 1878, 
p. 41) ; while the Roman jurists {Instit, I. ii. 11 ; 
Digesta, i. iii. 32) laid down the maxim that a law 
may be abrogated by desuetude or by contrary 
usage. Nay, law being even more conservative 
than custom, the change of custom may be such 
that a law — even one which initially may have 
been far in advance of custom — may come to be so 
much behind and below the altered custom that it 
is resolved, for this very reason, into a mere dead 
letter, and must either fall into oblivion or be 


amended to meet the changed conditions of the 
social organism. In general it may be postulated 
that no law can be enforced against the prevailing 
custom ; even chiefs and kings, with the apparently 
despotic powers that attach to them in primitive 
society, prove unequal to the task (cf, the examples 
quoted by Westermarck, MI i. 162) ; and the 
lamentable failure of many laws designed for the 
highest benefit to society and drafted by men of 
unimpeachable ethical character proves — were 
proof necessary — that custom is really supreme 
over law in the highest as well as in the mwest 
stages of civilization. 

As has already been noted, custom is subject to 
the most complete transformations, both in motive 
and in nianifestation. Before the average man has 

1 A similar system of common law formerly prevailed in 
France, as in the custom of Kormandy, of Paris, etc., and the 
same was true of Germany almost until the close of the Middle 


read many pages of a book dealing, say, with the 
peoples of Africa or of Polynesia, he will find 
mention of customs that seem to hmi ridiculous, 
disgusting, or immoral— all of which judgments, 
from the point of view of his own civilization, may 
be perfectly true. And yet, in the words of Wundt 
{op, cit, p. 264), 

Hhe moral value of the personality is relative; it varies with 
the stage of development to which moral ideas have attained. 

Judgment of the moral value, whether of the individual or 
of society, depends not upon the absolute value of tiieir disposi- 
tion and action, but upon the relation of these to the stage of 
moral evolution already achieved. 

It is doubtful whether any custom whatever, no 
matter how repugnant to our present aesthetic or 
moral sense it may be, can ever have arisen with- 
out some reason which — immoral or foolish though 
such reason may seem to us— commended itself to 
the people adopting it as subserving some highly 
desirable social end. Thus, the killing of an aged 
parent is rightly a crime of unmitigated turpitude 
to us, yet from the point of view of many primitive 
peoples (see artt. ABANDONMENT AND Exposure 
and Old Age ; cf. also Westermarck, op. cit. p. 
386 ff.) there is much to be said in its favour ; and 
in many other cases what seems to us a most 
immoral act is really due to sentiments which we 
can only regard as praise wortiiy and, in the best 
sense of the term, as moral. On the ot-hcr hand, 
there are to be found amongst every pi^ople, side 
by side with customs regaided as moral (t.c. com- 
mending themselves to the best ethical judgment 
of the highest thinkers of the people m (jaestion), 
customs deemed immoral— in other wouls, detri- 
mental to the best interests of the society under 
consideration. All this merely means that, as 
society develops to a higher and higher ethical 
stage, customs onco justiiied by spec-iiu; c.onditions 
then existing have no longer such justilmation, 
so that they survive only by force ot niertin, or as 
pandering to the baser side and the lower strata of 
a society which, as a whole, has taken a marked 
step in advance. 

Midway between the moral and th<i immoral 
custom stands what we may call the unmoral or 
indifferent custom — one whose ohscrvan(*e or non- 
observance is a matter of ethic*, al unconcern and 
indifference ; but it must be not-cid that the un- 
moral custom is likely, in course of tune, to be 
regarded as immoral or wrong (although, of course, 
the reverse frequently happens, so t.hat the custom 
once held to be unmoral and iiuhffcirent evolves 
into a custom deemed moral and eLhica,Ily impera- 
tive). In point of fact, most unmoral customs 
have doubtless passed through the moral stage ; 
but custom qua custom is, like law, neither moral, 
immoral, nor unmoral. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a custom once held to be moral may come to 
be viewed as unmoral or even immoral, and that 
still later, with further changes in the atatus of 
society, such a custom may again develop, usually 
through the unmoral stage, into a moral rule. 
But, though the ultimate basis of every custom is 
moral and religious, a custom once linniy estab- 
lished tends to become more and more divorced 
from true ethical and religiouB conskhirations and 
questions, until at last even those most strenuously 
adhering to a custom may be, as has alreatly been 
noted, entirely unaware of its real provenance. 

A custom almost universally r<sgarded as moral 
by a given society may be held by some of its 
members to be immoral, or at best indifferent. 
Here, as in the case of law, there emerges a 
marked characteristic of all custom, when once it 
has gained sway. This charaeteustic is thus sum- 
marized by Westermarck {op. cit. p. 160 ) : 

‘Custom rej^'ulates external conduct only. It toleratea all 
kinds of volitions and opinions if not openly cxprcHscd. It 
does not condemn the heretical mind, but the heretical act. 
It demands that under certain circumstances certain actions 
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BhaU b« either performed or omitted, and, provided that this 
demand is fulfilled, it takes no notice of the motive of the agent 
or emitter. Again, in case the course of conduct prescribed by 
custom IS not observed, the mental facts connected with the 
transgression, if regarded at all, are dealt with in a rough and 
ready manner, according to general rules which hardly admit 
of individualisation.’ 

This brings up the difficult problem of how far 
one ought to conform to a custom which he deems 
not merely unmoral and indifferent, but immoral 
and wrong. To an indifferent custom no one, 
unless he be finically hyper-ethical or — as is here 
more usually the case — wantonly iconoclastic (i.e. 
delighting in flouting custom as custom), should 
object to accord obedience, at least externally, if 
for no other reason than merely to avoid disturbing 
social amenities or to avert unfavourable comment 
on the score of oddity and ‘ crankiness." ‘ If," writes 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘ meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble " 
(1 Co 8^^ ; cf. St. Pauhs admirable discussion of the 
entire question of the unmoral custom in E-o 14). 
The case is far different, of course, with regard to 
customs that are felt to be positively immoral and 
wrong. This question is more fully discussed in 
art. Conformity. Here it may be sufficient to 
point out that the presumption is always that any 
custom is felt to be moral by the cominunity or 
social organism within which it prevails. The 
‘ burden of proof " must rest on him who ignores or 
wilfully violates the custom in question. ^ In any 
final judgment as to obedience or disobedience to 
a custom, account must be taken of the history 
and meaning of the particular custom under con- 
sideration, and there must be full appreciation of 
the ethical implications of compliance with or 
violation of the custom as regards the moral effect 
of such action both upon self and upon others. 
Above all, the individual, if he is to be sane in his 
judgment, must be constantly on his guard against 
personal idiosyncrasies and the excessive individ- 
ualism of modern times — the * right of private 
judgment ’ run mad, 

Litbraturb. — Wundt, Ethics ^ Eng. tr., London, 1897 ff. (esp. 
vol- 1. ch. 3, ‘Custom and the Moral Life’); Westermaxek, 
MI, London, 1906-8 (esp. vol. i. ch, 7, ‘ Customs and Laws as 
Expressions of Moral Ideas ’) ; Lubbock, Origin of Ctvthsaiion, 
London, 1889, p. 448 ff.; Lang, Custom and Myth^, London, 
1885- Greenstone, ‘Custom/ in JE iv. 395-398 ; Holdsworth, 
Kist. of Eng. Law, ii.-iii., London, 1909 ; Bauduin, De consue- 
tudine in zure canonico, Louvain, 1888 ; Fanning, * Custom,’ 
in Cath, Encyc. iv. 676 f. LOUIS H. GBAY. 

CUSTOM (Hindu). — The Sanskrit word is 

dchdra^ ‘ religious custom," ‘ established usage." 
The binding force of custom is fully recognized 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks. Thus it is stated in 
the Code of Manu (i. 108) that dchara is tran- 
scendent law, and that, therefore, a twice-born 
{Le. high-caste) man should always be careful to 
follow it. The whole body of the sacred law 
\dharma), according to a favourite scheme, is 
divided into the three parts— acAdm (rules of 
conduct), vyccvaJidrct (rules of government and 
judicature), and prdy^ichhittci (penance^and ex- 
piation). The well-known Code of Yajnavalkya 
comprises the following subjects under the head 
of dchara : purificatory rites {sarnskdra) ; rules of 
conduct for young students of the Y eda ; marriage 
and duties of women; the four principal classes 
and the mixed castes ; duties of a Brahman house- 
holder ; miscellaneous rules for one who has com- 
pleted his period of studentship ; rules of lawful and 
forbidden diet ; religious purification of things ; 
§raddhas, or oblations to the manes ; worship of 
the deity Ganapati ; propitiatory rites for planets ; 
duties of a king. See Dharma and Law (Hindu). 

J, Jolly. 

CUSTOM (Muslim).— See Law (Muslim). 


CUTTING.— See Mutilation. 

CYBELE (Ku/SA.??). — The great Mother Deity 
of the Phrygians, known also, and especially in 
the cult language of the Romans, as the Great 
Mother of the Gods, or the Great Idsean Mother of 
the Gods {Magna Deum Mater, Mater Deum Magna 
Idaea). Her worship had its origin in Asia Minor 
in pre-historic times, possibly prior to the advent 
of the Phrygians, which is placed at about 900 
B.c. ; became prominent in early historic times in 
Galatia, Lydia, and Phrygia, where the varions 
forms of the Cybele legend agree in localizing the 
origin of her cult ; and was most strongly cen- 
tralized in Phrygia, Its most sacred seat m the 
East was at Pessinus, a Galatian city near the 
borders of Phrygia, hut once a part of the great 
Phrygian Empire, where the symbol of the god- 
dess, a small meteoric stone, was preserved. From 
Asia Minor the cult spread to Thrace and the 
islands, and finally to Greece, though it never 
became popular there owing to its un-Hellenic 
nature. In 204 B.C., in response to an oracle to 
the effect that Hannibal could be driven from Italy 
if the Idsean Mother were brought from Pessinus, 
the sacred stone was transferred to Rome, and the 
cult was adopted by the State and located on the 
Palatine (Livy, xxix. 10-14). It first became of 
great importance in the Roman world under the 
Empire, when it spread from Rome as a centre to 
all the provinces. Like the cults of Mithra and 
Isis, it was one of the most obstinate antagonists 
of Christianity, and disappeared only after the long 
struggle between the two religions which culmin- 
ated in the victory of Theodosius over Eugenius in 
A.D. 394. 

As the cult of Cybele probably suffered little 
modification in Greece and Italy, the original char- 
acter of the goddess may he inferred from what is 
known of her in Greek and Roman times. She 
was identified by the Greeks with Rhea, Ge, and 
Demeter, and by the Romans with Tellus, Ceres, 
Ops, and Maia. She was known as the universal 
mother — of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
creation — though her character as the mother of 
wild Nature was especially prominent, as was 
manifested by the orgiastic wildness of her wor- 
ship, her sanctuaries on the wooded mountains, 
and her fondness for lions, which are frequently 
associated with her in art and literature. Her 
early attendants in legend, the Korybantes, Idsean 
Daktyloi, and sometimes Kuretes, were wild de- 
monic beings, probably ithyphallic (Georg Kaibel, 
GGN, 1901, p. 488 ff.). 

The priests of Cybele in historic times were 
eunuchs called Galloi, who first appear in Alex- 
andrian literature about the 3rd cent. B.C. Clad 
in female garb, they wore their hair long and 
fragrant with ointment, and celebrated rites to the 
accompaniment of flutes, cymbals, tambourines, 
and castanets, yelling and dancing themselves into 
a frenzy until their excitement culminated in self- 
scourging, self -laceration, and exhaustion. Their 
consecration to the service of the goddess some- 
times consisted in self-emasculation. Priestesses 
also took part in the cult. 

Like Venus and Adonis, Isis and Osiris, etc., 
Cybele and Attis were usually associated in wor- 
ship, and formed a duality symbolizing the re- 
lations of Mother Earth to her fruitage. The 
birth, growth, self-castration, and death of Attis, 
the son and lover of Cybele, signified the spring- 
ing, growth, and death of plant life (see Attis). 
A celebration corresponding to the annual spring 
festival at Rome, which extended over the period 
March 15-27, thus including the equinox, con- 
sisted in a kind of sacred drama of Cybele and 
I Attis, and no doubt existed in Phrygia also. 
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Cybele usually appears in art seated on a throne, 
draped, with mural crown and veil, accompanied 
by lions. The tympanum, cymbals, patera, sceptre, 
garlands, and fruits, and Attis with his attributes, 
the Phrygian cap, pedum, syrinx, and the pine, 
also appear Avith her. The so - called Niobe on 
Mount Sipylus is a Cybele, and the Cybele of 
Pormiae, now in Copenhagen, is one of the best 
sculptural representations of her. She inspired no 
piece of art of the first class. In hteratui-e no im- 
portant work except Catullus Ixiii. is devoted to 
her, though she is frequently mentioned in the 
literature of the Empire. Her_ religious import- 
ance lay in her mysticism and in the closeness of 
her contact Avith the common people, and Avas 
A^ery great in spite of the gross practices Avhich 
greAV” up around her cult. 

Literature. — See references under artt. Mother oe the 
Gods and Attis GkANT SHOWERMAN. 

CYCLE.—See Calendar, Arthur, Cuchu- 
LAiNN Cycle, etc. 

CYCLOPS. — See Giants (Greek and Homan). 

CYNICS. — The name is derived from K<f(av, 
*dog,’ Avith Avhich it was connected in several 
ways, {a) To the east of Athens, beyond the 
Oiomean gate, on a spur of Lycabettus, was a 
gymnasium knoAvn as the Cynosarges, Unlike the 
Academy and Lyceum (schools for youth of free 
Athenian parentage), it was proAuded for children 
of mixed blood. Antisthenes, son of an Athenian 
of this name by a Thracian slave woman, taught 
his disciples here after the death of Socrates, his 
second master. Kvv6(Tapy€s is compounded of 
and dp76s, lit. ‘ white dog.’ The story ran that the 
gymnasium stood on or near the site of an ancient 
sanctuary^ of Hercules (the Cynic tutelary, cf. 
WilamoAvitz-Mbllendorff, Mu'rvpides^ Herakles^, 
Berlin. 1885, i. 102 f., 130), and that, on the first 
occasion of sacrifice to the hero, a dog rushed in 
and seized a portion of the offering. The desi^a- 
tion refers, possibly, not to the colour of the dog, 
but to the nash-lilce effect of its speed upon the 
spectator. (6) The epithet ‘ dog’ was soon adopted 
by Cynic teachers — Antisthenes, the ‘downright 
dog,’ Diogenes, the ‘royal dog’ — doubtless as a 
symbol of their return to the ‘ simplicity ’ of animal 
nature and habits, or of endurance and hardihood 
(cf. Plato, Rep. ii. 375 f., v. 415 f.); it was also 
applied to them by their opponents for less flatter- 
ing reasons, connected with displays of audacity, 
coarseness, and immodesty (cf. Winckelmann, 
Antisth. Frag., 1842, p. 8f.), (c) Eventually the 

epithet became so associated with the sect in the 
popular mind that the Corinthians placed a marble 
ppon the pillar erected by them over the grave 
of Diogenes. 

I. History. — {a) Personal. — The Cynics flourished 
prosperously for about a century after the death 
of Socrates (399-299 B.C.). As their teaching 
contemplated a way of life rather than a philo- 
sophical system, and as their works are lost, or 
knoAvm only in fragments and by late reports at 
second-hand, Ave are not informed in detail about 
the history of the sect. Indeed, Antisthenes, 
Diogenes, ^ and Crates excepted, many representa- 
tives are little more than names to us. 

Antisthenes of Athens (c, 444-374 b.c.), at first a pupil of 
Gorgiasthe Sophist, and a ‘late learner ’(cf. Plato, Soph. 251) 
mth Socrates,— Plato implies one too old to learn,— founded 
the movement. Diogenes of Smope (c. 412-323) was his most 
notable, notorious, and popular ‘ " “ 
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Sokrates^, 1SS5, i. 158 f.) ; his sons, Philiscus and Androsthenes; 
Menander Drymus, and Hegesseus Clocus of Smope. More 
distinguished associates, eminent for other reasons than their 
mere connexion with Cynicism, were, possibly, Phocion the 
‘ Good ’ (c. 402-317), the Athenian statesman whom Demosthenes 
feared Anaximenes the rhetorician, and, certainly, Stilpo (fl. 
c. 310), the influential Megaiian (see Mboarians), whose cora- 
bination of Cynic moralism with genuine devotion to metaphysics 
paved the w^ay for Stoicism (Q.v.). Finally, we have Crates of 
Thebes (fl. c. 320), the third leader of the Cynics, who, unlike 
his predecessors, was a man of some position and wealth 
Perhaps Bryson, the Achasan, taught him (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
85). Orates counted among his followers his wife Plipparchia 
of Maronea, a woman of good family, whose incurable infatuation 
for the wandering philosopher oveicame the opposition of her 
parents to the unpropitious union; her brother, Metrocles, 
^ose social standing seems to have lent him weight ; and his 
initiates, Theomentus, Cleomenes, Demetrius of Alexandria, 
Timarchus of Alexandria, Menippus of Sinope (fl. c, 273), a 
satirist who influenced Varro (82-37), the Roman poet (see 
Nbo-Cynics) ; and Meleager of Gadara (cf. DLog. Laert. vi. 99), 
who maj" be classed with Menippus. The Ephesian Echecles was 
also of the Crates-Metrocles circle, and he taught Menedemus, 
a furious ranter, once the pupil of the Epicurean Colotes of 
Lampsacus ; Menedemus seems to have been the last of the 
regular Cynic succession. Thrasylus (c. 306) is reported as a 
Cynic acquaintance of Antigonus Cyclops (cf. Plutarch, de 
Vitios. PvjcL. 531 [ed. Bernardakis, vol. in. p 370] ; Reg, et imp. 
apoph. ; Ant, 182 (16) [ed. Bernardakis, vol. ii. p. 29]). Diodorus 
of Aspendus (fl. c. 300), a belated Pythagorean, who adopted 
Cyme asceticism, may be placed on the fringes of the sect ; he 
is said to have conventionalized the garb of the mendicant 
Cynic. Theodorus of Gyrene (fl. c, 300), called the ‘atheist,’ 
emphasized the ‘ theological ’ radicalism of the later Cynics, 
while Sodatea may have represented the movement under one 
of the eailier Ptolemys (322-247?)- Later we find his pupil, the 
facile witty exhorter, Bion of Borysthenes in Pamphylia (fl. c. 
250), who boxed the compass of the rival schools, and furnished 
ammunition to Horace (cf. R. tieinze, de Horatio JBxonis 
imitatore, Bonn, 1889) ; and Teles (fl. c. 260), the Cynic-Stoic 
contemporary of Chrysippus, a spouter of hortatory harangues 
on aStd^opa (cf. Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Philol. Unterauch. 
iv. [1S82] 292 f.). 

Running over the names, one is compelled to 
notice the large proportion of Cynics who came 
from the outsMrts of Hellenic culture — Pontus, 
Thrace, Syria, Pamjihylia, Egypt, for examx^ile ; 
they were not nurtured in the i>ure Greek tradi- 
tion. By the time of Menipj^us, the Syrian 
satirist (c. 280-65 B.C.), Cynicism had gone to seed 
in mere antinomianism and quixotry ; not seldom, 
perhaps, in even less reputable manifestations. 
Its significant doctrines passed over into Stoicism 
through Zeno of Citium (336-264), the pupil of 
Crates ; even the attempt of Ariato of Chios (£1. c- 
260), Zeno’s disciple, to revive the Cynic contempt 
for science and liberal culture ivithin Stoicism 
failed, although he taught his famous pupil, 
Eratosthenes of Gyrene and Alexandria (276-196), 
the cosmopolitan humanitarianism of Diogenes. 
No doubt. Cynicism survived sporadically, almost 
as a ‘ mendicant order ’ in all likelihood,— often of 
sorry scoundrels, — till its re-ai)pearance, in Roman 
Imperial times (cf. J. Bernays, Lukian u. d. 
Kyniker, Berlin, 1879), with Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Seneca, and others (see Neo- 
Cynics). But its essential contribution had been 
absorbed into Stoicism, which always retained 
traces of Cynic tendencies, as may be noted even 
so late as Epictetus (cf. Diss. iii. 19-22 ; R. D. 
Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean. London. 1910, p. 
95 f.). * > r 

(6) Socio-philosophical origins. — Greek reflexion 
originated in the desire to know for the sake of 
knowledge ; and, in this sense, philosophy became 
a life. Thus, the problems of IcnoAvledge and of 
conduct never lay far apart. But, as aspects of 
one Avhole, they struggled for mastery, with vary- 
ing fortune. ^ The Cynics represent an extreme 

E hase, in which science and culture had ceased to 
e held as of any value that was not pragmatic, 
and ‘philosophy’ had been reduced to the most 
beggarly elements of paradoxical utilitarian 
practice. This issue Avas one natural result of the 
historical antecedents of the Greek municipal 
societies, and of the reaction upon their conventions 
after the displacements due to the Persian war 
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(490-45 B.C.). The difficulty was to adjust the 
TToXtrela to empire, the particularism of the Greek 
citizen to the universalism of mankind ; and it 
took shape in the lengthy controversy about vb/xos 
and (pijaLs (see Casuistby), in which the Cynics 
played the most partisan r61e (cf. Dewey-Tufts, 
Ethics, 1908, pt. i. ch. vii.). Very] briefly, the 
development of the Hellenic municipal societies 
had been as follows. The corporate family was 
an outgrowth of ancient religion, and appealed to 
religious sanctions (cf. Solon, frag. 12). Thus, 
domestic law and the rule of the family-group 
were integral parts of the ‘ Divine favouring fate ’ 
within a man (cf. Pindar, 01. ii. 94, ix. 28, 100, 
110, xiii. 13; Nem. vii. 30, viii. 35). The wider 
civic law and municipal government were evolved 
gradually on this basis (cf. Fust el de Coulanges, 
Ea Git€ antique Paris, 1895, bk. iii. ch. xviii. ; 
bk. V. ch. i.). Local customs, conventions, and 
laws thus acquired great authority, and overflowed 
private life to such an extent that it hardly existed 
in the modern sense. The State claimed the 
citizen’s time, intelligence, service, — his whole life 
even, — in return for the inestimable advantages 
bestowed, inestimable because only when endowed 
with them could a man enjoy a worthy human 
career (cf. S. H. Butcher, Some Aspects of the Greeh 
Genius^, 1904, p. 47 f-). Accordingly, individual 
independence did not flourish — the man had not 
emerged from the citizen. So the opposition 
between old norms and new experiences remained 
latent, more or less, till the Sophists {q.v . ) broached 
it with their pupils, and Aristophanes and Euripides, 
each in his characteristic way, ventilated it before 
the public at large. The theoretical side of the 
controversy most probably reached the Cynics 
through the influence of Gorgias upon Antisthenes ; 
the practical or social deductions through Socrates, 
to whom, in his last years, Antisthenes resorted. 
But the Cynics were ‘imperfect’ Socratics, who 
interpreted the Athenian sage in a fashion of their 
own, and it must be confessed that Socratic 
‘irony’ and contemporary socio-political changes 
gave colour to their anarenism. 

The social conditions are perplexing, because 
they oscillated in a twofold movement. On the 
one hand, and negatively, the decay of age-old 
beliefs (cf. Aristophanes, iV-wS. 396 f., 1060 f., 1420 f. ; 
Plato, Eep. ii. 358-65) sapped confidence in the 
adequacy of national institutions. Could the State 
justify its pervasive interference with the individual, 
by rendering sufficient return? This question — 
its terms becoming clearer gradually — provoked 
inquiry ; the sequel was reflective ethics. And, 
as reflexion bodes search for a stable principle, the 
possibility that this had not been found was 
implied. Hence a critical movement in theory. 
The Peloponnesian War (431-405) forced similar 
issues upon the average man in daily life (cf. 
Thucyd. iii. 40-44, 82, v, 89). The generous 
assurance of high vocation that nurtured Pindar, 
Themistocles, Hischylus, Sophocles, Pericles, and, 
as a glorious consummation, Plato, beat feebler 
and feebler. On the other hand, and positively, 
new men broke into the ancient State, bringing 
new associations. Traditional civic usages bore 
less meaning for them, because they did not share 
the compensation to the full. Necessarily, they 
felt other aspirations, and gravitated towards 
other standards. The straits of war drove the 
rural population upon Athens, just as, during 
prosperous peace, strangers had flocked to her 
gates. Inaction and demoralization bred a pro- 
letariat, neither citizen nor slave, which strained 
the ordinary resources of government. In addition, 
the marvellous instances of individual development, 
the glory of the Periclean epoch, set a potent 
example. And the energies and personalized 


aims here manifested had to find fresh channels. 
Pericles could say : * We [Athenians] alone regard 
a man who takes no interest in public affairs, not 
as a harmless, but as a useless, member of society ’ 
(Thucyd. ii. 40). But, political autonomy shrunk 
or gone, this socialized unity lost its power to 
charm. Accordingly, what more natural than that 
‘ social reform ’ should attract many ? What more 
natural than that they should concentrate upon 
the personal ideal, a^rdp/ceta (cf. Gomperz, Gr. 
Benker, 1903 [Eng. tr. 1905], voL ii. bk. iv. chs. 
i.-iii.)? ‘The honest man is Natuie’s noble’ 
(Eurip. frag. 336). But, what may ‘ honest ’ mean ? 
The Cynics were to extract their answer from 
Socrates ( 5 '*'^-)- 

Plato makes Socrates speak as follows, in his 
famous speech of defence : 

* If you say to me, “ Socrates, this time . . . we will leb you ojGE, 
but upon one condition, that you are not to inquire and 
speculate in this way any more.” ... I should reply : “Men of 
Athens, I honour and love you ; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and, while I have life and strength, I shall never 
cease from the practice and teaching of philosophj^, exhorting 
any one whom I meet after my manner, and convincing him, 
saying : " O my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the 
great and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about 
laying up the greatest amount of money and honour and 
reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
greatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or 
heed at all? Are you not ashamed of this ?” * {Apol. 29). 

This represents the Socratic spirit admirably. 
But Socrates left no methodical system, nor did he 
prescribe specifics for social ills. Devotion to the 
Athenian State, and respect for the higher personal 
life, were the poles of his character and teaching. 
He could say of the State : 

‘Our country is . . . higher and holier far than mother or 
father. . . . When we are punished by her . . . the punishment 
is to be endured in silence. . . . Whether in battle or m a court 
of law, or in any other place, he [the citizen] must do what his 
city and his country order him. , . . This is the voice which I 
seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the flute 
in the ears of the mystic ’ (Plato, Cnto, 61, 64 ; cf. J. Adam, 
Crito, 1888, Introd. p. xivf.). 

That is, Socrates preserved intact the old Greek 
consecration to the ^6os of the City-State, with its 
subordination of the individual to the community 
as the will of the gods, and as the most valuable 
(useful) relation for the citizen. In practice, he 
identified himself completely with Athens, whose 
vicinity he seldom left (cf. Plato, Crito, 52). But, 
at the same time, touched hy the ampler experience 
of the new age, he strove to universalize the 
individual. ‘ Whether the individual is a part of 
a wider teleological system or no, becomes thus for 
Socrates a secondary question ; and what he is 
mainly interested to maintain is that each man for 
himself should work out such a system in his own 
life’ (E. Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Philosophers, 1904, i. 70). Socrates could, there- 
fore, declare to Antiphon : ‘ To have no wants at 
all is, to my mind, an attribute of godhead ; to 
have as few wants as possible, the nearest approach 
to godhead’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). That is, his 
asceticism was no end in itself, hut accessa^ to 
the desire to secure due scope for the higher 
activities of manhood. The positive purpose thus 
involved a negative element. Now Socrates lived 
all this, but left no authoritative exposition of it. 
Accordingly, his ‘ imperfect ’ followers seized upon 
one or other aspect of his personality, and pushed 
it, to the exclusion of the compensating factors. 
‘The Cynics so enforced this negative moment 
that they placed freedom in actual renunciation 
of so-called superfluities’ (Hegel, Werke, 1842, 
xiv. 139, Eng. tr. Hist, of Phil., 1892, i. 480-81). 
Historical circumstances occasioned their revolt 
from the communal ideas of the City'-State. The 
‘wise man’ will not govern himself according to 
enacted laws, but by the law of virtue (Antisthenes, 
ap, Diog. Laert. vi. 11). The sole authentic citizen- 
ship is citizenship of the world (Diogenes, ih. vi. 
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63). In short, under stress of social exigency, the 
Cynics abstracted Socratic independence from the 
conditions whence it drew its strength and relevance, 
and identified virtue with unbridled protest against 
social relations. ‘Bury me on my face,’ said 
Diogenes to Xeniades, ‘ for, ere long, everything 
will be turned upside down ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 31-32). 
The Cynics lost recollection that the Socratic 
dialectic was an incidental means to disclosure of 
the fundamental principles of morality. They 
could ‘think only of the barefooted old man, 
indefatigably disputing in the open streets,^ and 
setting himself against society’ (Grant, Ethics of 
Aristotle^, 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turned 
upon contemporary norms and, holding nothing 
holy, flouted human ties scornfully, violently, and 
coarsely. 

2. Teaching. — (a) Theoretical, — Avowedly, the 
Cynics were bent upon a practical end. Indeed, 
it is often asserted that they repudiated scientific 
training and mental culture, with no little osten- 
tation. This is probably an over-statement. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that they sub- 
ordinated scientific inquiries to the attainment of 
virtue, regarding intellectual discipline as in- 
different in itself. Thus, while they combated 
men of the Plato type, and held aloof from the 
constructive schools, they could not, and did not, 
escape the theoretical problems of their age. Logic 
and epistemology, it is tiue, had not reached clear 
definition ; this had to await Aristotle. Never- 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ques- 
tion of the relation between language and thought 
had asserted itself, sometimes in logomachies that 
seem trifling to us. And, in this connexion, a dis- 
tinct negative or critical movement became mani- 
fest. The contemporary Megarians, for example 
(cf. K. Pranti, Gesch. a, LogiJc, Leipzig, 1855, i. 
33f.j G. Grote, op, cit, i. 122 f.), with whom the 
Cynics had some affiliations, revelled in ‘eristic’ 
gymnastics. ^ The Cynic leaders, Antisthenes and, 
probably, Diogenes, evinced kindred tendencies, 
as their fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the reports of later 
writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Crates, Monimus, and their followers. In other 
words, ere the ethico- political doctrines of the sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

‘ Whose_dog-Hke carriage and effrontery. 

Despising infamy, outfac’d disgrace,’ 

the Cynics partook in theoretical discussions of the 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megarians (?.!;.), and one not far removed, 
in ultimate principle, at least, from the Cyrenaics 
(fi'-'y-)- 

Thus, Epictetus {Diss, i. 17, 12) attributes to 
jMtisthenes the saying, ‘ The examination of terms 
IS the beginning of education.’ Similarly, Plato 
{Euthyd, 277 E, cf. Crat. 384) records that, ac- 
cording to Prodicus, ‘a right use of terms is the 
beginning of knowledge’ (cf. Protag, 337). Un- 
fortunately, o>ving to the loss of Antisthenes’ 
treatise On Words, we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
they imply no more than Plato {Thecct, 201 E) and 
-Ajustotle {Met, vdi. 3) assert. On the other hand, 
it IS certain that, through the peculiar notions 
about evidence entertained in their law-courts, 
g)mmittees of the popular assembly (cf. K. J. 
Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
1905), the Athenians had long been familiar 
with forensic dialectic, as ^schylus’ Orestes 
(458 B.c.) suffices to show. Furthermore, at the 
time when the other Greek arts reached their 
zeriith (c. 440 B.c.), rhetoric, the of words, 

pad nourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Uorax of Syracuse (c. 465 B.c.) ; and Gorgias, ac- 
companied by one of its chief exponents, Tisias, I 


had impressed the Athenians with it, on the 
occasion of the Leontine embassy (427 B.C.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader became a pupil of Goigias, and then 
taught rhetoric before joining the Socratic circle. 
And, while it is likely that the epideictic ‘display,’ 
entitled the Controversy between Ajax and Odysse^ls 
for the Arms of Achilles, belongs to a later period, 
the list of the writings of Antisthenes preserved by 
Diog. Laert. (vi. 15 f.) proves that he was a prac- 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, but also of dialectic, 
with its more or less subtle and veibal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oratory as a practical art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Gorgias (cf. F. Blass, 
Die attische Beredsamkeit v, Gorgias his zu Lysias, 
Leipzig, 1868, p. If.), and that, as a result of the 
development of their polity, which made him who 
‘ is master of the stone on the Pnyx ’ master of 
Athens (cf. E. A. Freeman, Historical Essays, 2nd 
series, 1873, p. 128 f.), rhetoric and dialectic came 
to he of extreme utilitarian consequence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of his life-work, 
Or, XV. 295 f.). Language was now a potent 
weapon, and the study of terms indispensable. 
Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, what- 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘culture’ at 
a later time, when engaged upon their ethical 
‘mission,’ the founder of the Cynic movement was 
educated in a ‘ scientific ’ atmosphere, and knew 
the necessity for technical discipline in the ‘ art of 
words.’ No doubt, the studies of Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, in etymology, synonymy, 
and the like, were little more than beginnings in 
the abstractions of grammar ; and, obviously, the 
science of Logic was even less advanced, the nature 
of negative propositions especially oflering insoluble 
problems, whence the vogue of the Sophistic 
elenchus. Yet the Sophistic influence upon the 
‘imperfect’ Socratics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Antisthenes must 
have been carried away by it. The jibes of Plato 
(Pheedo, 101 D f. (?) ; Mep, ii. 372 D, v. 454 A (?) ; 
Theoet, 155 E; Soph, 251 B, 23011); Phileb. 14 D (?)), 
Aristotle {Met. iii. 2(?), iv. 29, vii. 3 ; Top, L 11), and 
others {e.g, Cicero, ad Attic, xii. 38) would seem to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rest either re- 
lapsed into ‘ sophistical ’ quibbling in theory, or 
failed to keep step with the contemporary advance 
of scientific inquiry. For, even if Xenophon’s tes- 
timony to the acquirements of Antisthenes {Symp, 
iv. 41 f.) be suspect on account of his evident Cynic 
leanings, the references of Plato {Cratyl. 380 f. (?) ; 
Phileb. 44 C ; cf. K. Barlen, Antisthenes u. Platon, 
1881 ; K. Urban, Ueber d, Erwahnungen d. Philos, 
d. Antisthenes in d. platon. Schriften, 1882 ; F. 
Duramler, A Jeademika, Giessen, 1889, p. 148 f.), the 
partial admission of Aristotle {Met. v. 29), his serious 
refutations {de Soph. El, xx. ; Rhet. ii. 24), and the 
remark of Cicero {de Nat, Deor. i. 13) warrant the 
probable inference that, while Antisthenes had 
once known better, and still posed as a disciple 
of Socrates (this would be Plato’s view), he had 
reverted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and had 
fallen thence into theoretical scepticism, regarding 
‘ science ’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as with Hippias — had become, in short, a 
‘barbarian.’ In a word, although they started 
from the Socratic insistence upon definition, the 
Cynics never reached theoretical solutions ; in fact, 
they regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
as worthless. 

Bemembering, then, ^ that Logic had no inde- 
pendent existence, the little that we know of Cynic 
logic may be traced to Socrates for its primary 
tmpnlse, and to the Sophists, especially Gorgias 
and Hippias, for its content. The effort of Socrates 
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to define the ideal Good, to replace a physical or 
cosmological by a logical cp\j<TLs, had not reached 
comx^lete success (cf. Xenoph. Mem. iii. 9. 14, iii. J 
8. 3, i. 3. 2). It was an aspiration rather than a 
final achievement. The x>roblems therefore were : 

(1) to formulate a definition carrying universal I 
validity ; (2) to state its content ; (3) to explain 
how man might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logic as we have are remnants of a 
theoretical effort connected with the Jirst problem ; 
Cynic ethics, a practical reply to the second and 
third. The former represents a reversion to the 
Sophists ; the latter follows mainly from undue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, filled out probably, as regards 
its inconsistent universalism (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements drawn chiefly from the teaching of 
Hippias. 

Turning to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory definition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. But, 
seeing that things consist of parts, the only de- 
finition practicable would be a description of these 
parts as actual components of a whole (cf, Plato, 
Soph. 251 f.). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, is indefinable ; it may be named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality (cf. 
Aristotle, Met. i. 3). Diogenes is reported to have 
said, when Plato was talking to him about ‘ ideas ’ 
and using the terms * tableness ’ and ' cupness,’ ‘ I 
see a table and a cup, but I see no “ tableness” or 
“ cupness ” ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 65 ; cf. Plato, Farmen. 
132 B). That is, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual 
things alone are real. This is the earliest distinct 
expression of Nominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity, ‘ Man’ and ‘ good’ 
are difierent from one another. You cannot pre- 
dicate ‘ good ’ of ‘ man you can say merely, ‘ man 
is man,’ ‘good is good’ (cf. Plato [?], Hipp. Maj. 
304 A ; Grote, op. cit. ii. 47). This led immediately 
to the assertion, put into the mouth of Dionyso- 
dorus by Plato (Euthyd. 286 B), that contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur. If so, the paradox issues 
that false and contradictory propositions are im- 
possible, which im}Dlies, in turn, that all propositions [ 
are equally true. As the question of logical ‘ form,’ 
to which such reasoning might apply, in the sense 
that ‘ form ’ does not guarantee truth, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because applicable to 
many subjects, could not be attached more ex- 
clusively to one than to another. But we are able 
only to conjecture as to this (cf. Plutarch, adv. 
Colot. 1119 Cf. [ed. Bernardakis, vol. V. p, 45 f.]; 
Plato, Farmen. 130 f.). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 
the Sophistic vein. Objects, when ‘composed’ 
of single factors, may be defined. Simple objects 
(‘ultimates’), being perceptible only to sense, are 
susceptible of nomenclature, but are unknowable as 
such. The distinction here raised — really between 
percepts and concepts — is valid enough. But the 
inference of Verbalism, instead of carrying out a 
logical and epistemological analysis, leads back to 
Sophistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishable from Sensationalism (cf. Aristotle, 
Met. iii. 5), The Cynics thus seize the negative 
element in the Socratic dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a consequence, 
they entangle themselves in a paradoxical inquiry 
such as that typified by Alfred de Musset’s ques- 
tion — ‘ Le coeur humain de qui, le coeur humain 
de quoi?’ (cf, A. Ed. Chaignet, Hist, de la psych, 
des Grecs, i., Paris, 1887, p. 189 f., note 4; Grote, 
op. cit. i. 168 f., note 1). 

ib) Fractical. — The ethical doctrines of the 


Cynics may be traced to the coalescence of several 
elements ; and very probably this is more evident 
now than it was to the Cynics themselves in their 
period of transition. But the numerous stories 
related about their leaders (for the sake of the 
story), and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence, render a dispassionate account very 
difficult. Still the following constituent factors, 
at least, can be traced with some certainty : (1) 
Socrates, the plain, ‘common’ man, sturdy and 
independent; (2) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes’ 
teacher, Gorgias ; (3) the ‘ return to nature ’ of 
Hippias and Euripides; and (4) the momentary 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

(1) The Cynics descend from the Xenophontic, 
not the Platonic, Socrates (cf. S. Ribbing, Ueber 
d. Verhaltnis zwischen d. Xenoph. u. Flaton. 
Berichten ub. d. FersonlichTceit u. d. Lehre d. 
Sokrates, Upsala, 1870 ; F. Diimmler, loc. cit., and 
Antisfhenica, Halle, 1882). This is the Socrates 
who, as we saw above, made independence an 
attribute of godhead (cf. Xenoph. Mem. i. 6). 
Yet, for him, asceticism was a means to an end 
(cf. Xenoph. Cyn. xiii.), not an end in itself, as it 
became wfith the Cynics. The endurance which 
he praised was no unusual or new thing ; it related 
to ordinary life, and, naturally, had been accentu- 
ated by the early ‘ proverbial ’ moralists (e.g. 
Hesiod, 0pp. JDt. 287 f., 411 f,). Quickened by 
moral sincerity, Socrates protested against the in- 
dignit^^ut on labour ; as a ‘ friend of the common 
folk ’ (Xenoph. Mem. i. 2), he held work to he more 
honourable than idleness {ib. iii. 8. 9, 10). It was 
this side of his character that attracted Antis- 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a parody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener- 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, alongside of this moralized ‘ common 

sense,’ a distinct theoretical element operated, of 
which the Cynics were, in a way, unconscious, 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Eth. Isic. iii. 8. 6), meaning thereby 
that virtue was communicable. Now,^ although 
Gorgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus showed that the * science ’ could 
not be concerned with ‘ nature,’ he hinted, by 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. That 
is, his argumenta ad hominem emphasized the 
homo. Accordingly, although he denied what he 
held to be an unconditional object out of relation 
to self, he still left self as the One, even the 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc- 
trine reappeared in the Cynic interpretation of the 
positive side of Socratic teaching : courage, justice, 
wisdom are identical — they are knowledge ; or, as 
Antisthenes pnt it theologically, the gods are 
many /card v6imov, they are One Kard tpticnp. Reason, 
the organ of this knowledge, is the prerogative, 
not of men, but of mankind (cf. Diog. Laert, vi. 
105 ; Xenoph. Mem. i. 2. 19 ; Plato, Meno, 71 ; 
Aristotle, Fol. I. xiii. 10). Reason bestows the 
power iavr<^ If incommunicable theoreti- 

cally, at all events by means of the current educa- 
tion, it can be recognized and liberated in practical 
activity. In short. Will becomes the content of 
the ‘ science ’ of the sole Good — virtue. As against 
Platonic absolutism, with its aristocratic tendencies, 
which separate men from each other, the Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag- 
matic universal in the shape of a plan of life. 
Thus oIkcTos X6yos came by essential content, despite 
nominalistic logic (cf. Diog. Laert, vi. 12, 103). _No 
matter what the theory, essence could be exhibited 
— in overt conduct. 

(3) The Cynics preached a ‘return to nature’ 
as an escape from social convention with its ills. 
Here they stood in line with Hippias and Euripides. 
Man ought to be self-sufficient. They meant by 
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thiis that there is a hiiman ‘ nature,* beyond the 
accidents of citizenship, language, and even race 
(Enrip- frag. 1050), and that civil institutions are 
unjustifiable because they interfere with the cul- 
tivation of this common possession. As Hippias 
said : ‘ All of you who are here present I reckon 
to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law ; for by nature like is akin 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature * (Plato, Frotag. 337) ; or, as Iso- 
crates put it : * Athens . . . has brought it to 
pass that the name ** Greek ” should be thought no 
longer a matter of race but a matter of intelli- 
gence’ (Or. iv. 50). Hence Cynic cosmopolitanism. 
The Cynics proposed to realize this unitary ‘nature’ 
by denuding themselves of wants, by eschewing 
obligation to the ‘ resources of civilization. ’ Sim- 
plicity, temperance, ability to fend for self, were 
to be the means to this end. Hence their an- 
archism. 

(4) Even before the Peloponnesian War, the 
Hellenic world had grown conscious of new dis- 
placements, and the course of the struggle accent- 
uated this condition. The 'iroXtrela lacked the 
flexibility needed to meet the transition. Con- 
sequently, men became aware increasingly of 
a separation between the organized State and 
transient society (cf. G. A. and W^. H. Sim cox, 
Demosthenes and Mschines ‘ On the Crown, ^ 1872, 
p. Ixviif.). As has been said above, the citizen 
no longer found absorbing vocation in his citizen- 
ship ; loyalty was on the wane. Besides, the war 
moduced special effects of its own. The unity of 
Hellas and the independence of the rival cities 
proved to be incompatible ideals ; the gulf between 
rich and poor yawned wider ; the itch for personal 
recognition brought disregard of social responsi- 
bility ; and numerous men ‘without a country’ 
yarned over all Greece (cf. Isocrates, Dp, ix. 10). 
The system of education had forfeited the con- 
fidence of many (cf. Isocrates, Or. xiii. 292 f., xi. 
230 f., X. 208 f., XV. 84 f., 259 f.), while, on the 
other hand, the people were untouched by the 
thmgs of the spirit (cf. Isocrates, Or. xi. 230, 
11 . 23f., viiL 161 f., xv. 168 f.), as, indeed, Aristotle 
asserted later {Dth. Nic. i. 5. 3). Every one was 
finding fault with his neighbour ; the efficiency of 
democratic government was in doubt. These 
grave matters were at once the incentives to, and 
the immediate objects of, the Cynic ‘mission.’ 
Unfortunately, hindered doubtless by the temper 
of the time, the Cynics, who surpassed all in 
learlessness, appear to have employed no weapon 
more potent than contentious abuse, and to have 
prescribed no remedy more practicable than an 
impossible renunciation. Better known to the 
masses than any other teachers, their extrava- 
gance and licence rendered them easy marks for 
ridicule and resentment, so that the seriousness of 
the evils which they attacked legitimately was 
l^ershadowed by the bizarre conduct of the critics, 
^ew If any, constructive results were accomplished 
m the 4th cent as the state of affairs under 
Eubulus (354-338 B.c.) serves to show (cf. Iso- 
lates Ip. 353 B.C.], Or. XV. 2701; J. Beloch 
Pohtik seit Ferikles, Leipzio- 1884* 


influences, then,' prolfabry a^lonff 
now u-recoverahle, moulded the Cynic 

"■ ■rex^oypd,pos, the 
teacher of a practical ‘ art ’—and Gorgias belon<»ed 
very distinctly to this type— a man of Antisthenes’ 
quality, when deflected by Socrates, could easily 
A > u Sophistic practice (cf. Plato, SopL 
A) ; he and, more emphatically, his followr 

method (cf. Aristotle, Bhet. iii. 17. 7), the temper 


never. Seeking reputation and gain, the Sophists 
could not be entirely disinterested (cf. Xenoph. 
Cpn. xiii.). Perforce they had to adapt themselves 
to popular tastes ; and Gorgias, conspicuously, 
seems to have conformed himself to current pre- 
judices ; in like manner, Hippias’ ideal of a union 
between the Greek States, just because it was not 
original with him, serves to illustrate a similar 
tendency. Such pliability, amounting often to 
hollowness, revolted Antisthenes, when contact 
with Socrates had converted him. The times 
appeared to call for sterner stuff. It was not 
enough to suggest moral notions by elegant dis- 
courses I proselytes must be secured. Independ- 
ence was needed above all else ; and this could be 
justified on condition that a man found his ideal 
purposes within himself (cf. Eurip. Troad. 988; 
Plato, Rep. ii. 366 E). Thus the Cynics came to 
regard virtue, not as good, but as the Good, and 
this as an implicit quality inherent in manhood, 
made explicit in the ‘wise man’ {i.e, Socrates 
universalized by Cynic pragmatism) ; for without a 
universal there could be no philosophy (cf. Plato, 
Parmen. 136). No matter at what cost, the 
‘sage’ must develop and guard this possession 
(cf. Cicero, cfc Off. i. 41), for on it depended the 
one great issue of life — self-sufficiency. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed for it ; indeed, this com- 
plete sacrifice was regarded as the essence of 
virtue. On the other hand, vice was the sole 
evil ; and the intermediate values of life, high 
or low, positive or negative, — wealth, position, 
health, poverty, shame, sickness, even death, — 
were wholly indifferent. Thus self-control im- 
plied, not the moralizing of human relations, but 
their total eradication, because they are invita- 
tions to^ weakness or to submission (cf. Diog. 
I^ert. vi, 93). So the Cynics came to ‘exceed’ 
the nature at which they had arrived ; the sub- 
jective tendency overpowered them. And there 
are signs that, like the Stoics afterwards, they 
wavered here (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 2, 6, 13, 30, 31, 
63, 72) ; yet their professed ideal was to possess 
no home, no city, to be beggars and wanderers 
(cf. tb. VI. 38). Por man comprehends by nature 
what is just and true (cf. ih. vii. 63), and this 
internal nature is to be set free as against the 
^w or convention of society. The declaration of 
Hippias (Plato, Protag. 357 D), transmuted now 
into a 0i/<rts dvOpcaTrlvyj, is elevated into the single 
principle capable of moral authority. The insight 
of the ‘wise man,’ won by renunciation, becomes 
th^e supreme test ; and, according to its judgment, 
all laws, institutions, and arrangements of society 
are found arbitrary and harmful. They hamper 
and enslave true manhood ; for, morally viewed, 
men are free, and therefore equal, just because 
they possess a specific virtuous nature in their own 
individual right. Consequently, man is able to 
realize the Good only if he renounces them. 

Sophist (cf. Plato, Rep. 
•I - J 5 renders evil absolute ; therefore it is 
infinitely better to be an uneducated beggar than 
an educated echo of ‘civilization.’ Thus the 
Ctoics desert their theoretical Nominalism, and 
lall into the old paradoxes resultant upon the 
clash between ^ personal ideal and social oppor- 
tunity. Casuistry (their species of sophistry) 
marks them for its own, and antitheses displace 
reasoning. As always, their anarchism ends in 
communism, for, without fraternity, Ul)erty and 
equality are but barren words. The socio- 
political indecision and helplessness of Hellas 
led to this extreme conclusion. An ulterior prin- 
ciple, the innate prerogative of simple manhood, 
came to be viewed as the only escape from con- 
temporary evils. This indifierence of the Cynics 
to political, social, and domestic obligations led, of 
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course, to antinomianism (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 12). 
Curiously enough, however, they did not advocate 
quietism (cf. F. W. Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics, 1910, p. 51 f.) as a result of their 
nonconformity and repudiation. The Cynic ‘ mis- 
sionary ’ became a familiar figure, and he lived in 
face of the public. Like Crates, he was a * door- 
opener’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 86), but he seems, as a 
rule, to have been taken more jocularly than seri- 
ously. Nor is this wonderful. Strange as it may 
appear, the besetting sins of Athenian character 
— vanity and self-sufficiency — found a new incarna- 
tion in the censoriousness and self-advertisement 
of some Cynics, As a matter of fact, they had 
not investigated morality with due care, and so 
they could not deliver themselves from paradox. 
For, after all, consistent Cynicism is tantamount 
to a confession of failure. Deny the existence of 
the problem, as the Cynics did in relation to 
Athenian economic conditions, for example, and — 
you have solved it I ' Vanity of vanities,’ saith the 
preacher, * all is vanity ’ ; whereas the greatest 
of vanities is apt to be the preacher himself. 

It is possible, and too easy perhaps, to judge 
Cynicism as the temporary exaggeration of a 
clique. But, after all, it dealt with the immortal 
things of life, and in later times left its mark upon 
ancient thought ; Epictetus could idealize even 
Diogenes {Diss, iii. 24). An overwhelming per- 
sonality like Socrates transmutes the fluid ten- 
dencies of his epoch, and outpaces the average 
man. Nevertheless, Socrates was of his age, and 
could not escape its limitations. Antisthenes and 
his followers started from this temporary factor, 
and, by confining the Socratic doctrine to it, im- 
pressed the ordinary mind. Budely enough, 
perhaps, they proved that Greece still had a 
conscience. They exercised the magisterial and 
reproving function (cf. Epictetus, Diss. ii. 21), 
emphasizing the force and conviction, though not 
the dignity and sublimity, of the master ; yet this 
very bias freed them from the sordid passions of 
self-interest which so afflicted their contemporaries 
(cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 85 f.; Xenoph. Symp, iv, 34 f.). 
As their denunciation of slavery showed, they had 
a glimpse of a sublime idea, and were enabled con- 
sequently to enter a splendid protest against the 
otiose compromises ana superficial conformities of 
the day. And, if their zeal outran discretion, or even 
decency, it must be recalled that they were bred 
of a society which lived in puris naturalibus to a 
degree incomprehensible by us ; that, by insistence 
upon the moral significance of much that had been 
deemed non-mor^, they aired questions to which 
otherwise Aristotle’s saving common sense might 
never have been applied (cf. e.g. Eth, Nic, x. 6). 
As a result, they paved the way for the conclusion 
that virtue is not a theory, but a spiritual state — 
it is dynamic over against the trivial. Their 
defence of a thesis doubtless blurred their vision 
of the seminal personality of the ‘wise man.’ 
Notwithstanding, they did make the ‘sage’ the 
moral norm, and thus gave the first hint that ‘ the 
“ Be turn to nature,” so far from implying rever- 
sion to animalism, and the reduction of man’s 
needs to the level of the beasts, was found to 
involve fundamental differentiation of reasoning 
man from the unreason of the brute or the inertia 
of matter, to place man on a unique spiritual 
plane, and eventually to summon him from indi- 
vidual isolation to conscious brotherhood with 
kind’ (G. H. Rendall, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Eimself, 1898, p. xlvi). Driven by a theory 
which spelt failure, the Cynics could not per- 
ceive these great issues ; but ideals, whose end is 
not yet, originated with them. 

See also Casuistry, Cyrenaics, Megarics, 
Neo-Cynios, Socrates, Sophists, Stoics. 


liiTERATTiRB (in addition to the works mentioned in the text). 
— Ueberwegr-Hemze, Grundriss d. Gesch, d JPhrlos. i.l0(i9iO), 
gives a complete summary of the technical literature : see § 7, 
for the primary and secondary sources for the history of Greek 
philosophy ; § S» for literature on the pre-philosophical period 
of Greek culture ; § 37, for literature on the Cynics specifically. 
For the Eng-lish reader the best work is still E, Zeller, 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Eng. tr., London, 1868, and 
successive reprints ; W. Windelband, Hist, o/ Anc. Philo- 
sophy, Eng. tr., London, 1899, is also very valuable ; the most 
brilliant and readable account of the Cynics is to be found in 
Th. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers, Eng. tr. voL ii., London, 1905. 
With special reference, as a rule, to the social, political, and 
literary environment, the following works may be added : 
T. C. Fmlayson, Essays, Addresses, and Lyrical Transla- 
tions, London, 1893, p. 194 f,; P. Girard, L'EdrLc. ath6n. au v* 
et au ive sihcle avant Jims-Christ^, Paris, 1891 ; O. Apelt, 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. gr. Phil., Leipzig, 1891 (the essay on Oosmo- 
politanism in Antiquity) ; R. E. Hammond, Poht. Institutions 
of the Anc. Greeks, London, 1895 ; A. Croiset, Hist, de la 
litt. grecque, tom. iv. [Pans, 1900] pp. 36 f., 240 f.; P. 
Decharme, La Crxtique des traditions religieuses chez les 
Grecs, etc., Paris, 1904, p. 217 f.; R. Hirzel, Her Dialog: ein 
literarhist. Versuch, i., Leipzig, 1895 ; M. Clerc, Les Mithques 
athdniens : Etude sur la coridttion ligale, la situation morale et 
le role social et economique des strangers domicilids d Athtnes, 
Paris, 1893 ; H. Francotte, De la Condition des Strangers dans 
les citds grecques, Louvain and Paris, 1903 ; H. Sidgwick, Lec- 
tures on the Philos, of Kant, etc , London, 1905 (the essay on 
the Sophists) ; Ed. Schwartz, Charakterkopfe d. antiken Lit., 
2nd series, Leipzig, 1910, p. If. R. WeNLEY. 

CYRENAICS. — The name given to a school 
of thinkers founded at Cyrene, a Greek colony 
on the northern coast of Africa, towards the be- 
ginning of the 4th century B.c. It is one of the 
earliest attempts — and perhaps the most thorough- 
going — to base the conduct of life on the pursuit 
of the individual’s pleasure. The founder of the 
school was Aristippus. He came to Athens to hear 
Socrates, whom he reverenced to the end of his 
life (Diog. ii. 65, 76), and whose scholar, in spite 
of the differences between them, he always avowed 
himself to be {ib, 74). Socrates would never really 
have accepted the pursuit of mere personal pleasure 
as the end of life ; indeed, in the Memorabilia 
(ii. 1), Xenophon ^ves us an account of a keen 
dispute between him and Aristij)pus on this very 
point. Yet the ‘pupil’ might fairly have claimed 
to teach nothing inconsistent with his master’s 
fundamental principles. Socrates, in fact, while 
claiming that man’s rational life lay in the search 
after what was truly good, had yet left undeter- 
mined what this true good might be (see Sidgwick, 
History of Ethics, pp. 24, 31). The Cyrenaics 
argued that it could be found in nothing but 
pleasure, which was the one thing manifestly de- 
sirable, and which all creatures, unless perverted, 
did desire and choose (Diog. ii. 87, 88, 89). 

This ethical doctrine seems to have been closely 
connected with their general view — derived probably 
from Protagoras — that the individual was limited 
to a knowledge of his own sensations. A man could 
know only what appeared to him, not what things 
were in themselves, nor even what they appeared 
to others ; and there was thus apparently no 
possibility of a rational assertion that anything 
was noble or not in itself. All we could know of 
‘ goodness ’ was what was pleasurable to us (Diog. 
ii. 92, 93 ; Sext. Empir. adv. Math. vii. 191-200). 
There was thus no room for the Cyrenaics to admit 
fundamental differences of quality in pleasure ; and 
this, it would seem, they fully realized. One 
pleasure was no whit better than another (Diog. 
li. 87), nor could the source from which it sprang, 
however base that might be called, make any 
difference to its worth {ih. 88). In this they were 
profoundly at variance with Plato and Aristotle, 
who both argued for absolute standards of value 
and of truth, standards going beyond the mere 
opinions of individual men {e.g. Plato, Repub, 
bk. vi. ad Jin. ; Arist. Metaph. bk. iii. c. 5. 1009% 
Eth. Nic. bk. i. c. 8. 1099a-). xhe famous dis- 
cussion in the Rhilebus (36 C f.) as to the possi- 
bility of a distinction between true ana raise 
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pleasures, parallel to that between true and false 
opinions, is in all probability written with an eye 
to the Cyrenaic position. It is of great interest 
also to note that this initial scepticism of theirs 
led the Cyrenaics to turn aside from scientific 
inquiry into Nature, as from useless speculation 
(Diog. ii. 92). 

The anecdotes told of Aristippus and his biting 
wit give a vivid commentary on his theory. His 
seems to have been one of * the great experiments 
in life’ that the Greek philosophers were not 
afraid to make. Kesolute, daring, and self-con- 
trolled, on one side it recalls the great Socratic 
tradition of unswerving obedience in practice ‘to 
that argument which seemed the best,’ and even the 
Socratic scorn for non-essentials ; * it was better 
to be a beggar than a dunce ,* if the first had no 
money, the second had no manhood’ {ib. 70). But 
there is a sinister side as well. Aristippus will take 
anything he can get from Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. ‘I went to Socrates when I wanted 
knowledge, I come to you when I want money’ 
{ib. 78). He does not demand constancy from 
his mistresses ; what did it matter to him if 
others sailed in his ship {ib. 74)? Money and 
what money could get are not to be shunned, but 
used, and used freely. The evil lies in being bound 
by our pleasures, not in enjoying them {ib. 75 ; 
Stobseus, Floril. 17, 18). Let them be as vivid as 
possible — the ‘calm’ so near indifference, after- 
wards advocated by the Epicureans, is scorned 
as nothing better than sleep (Diog. ii. 89) — 
but let them not defeat their own object by fetter- 
ing the mind {ib. 66, 67). The * smooth motion ’ 
of the Cyrenaic pleasure was always motion, but 
the rippling motion of a great sea which should 
never be roused into storm. Though circumstances 
may prevent the wise man from obtaining this 
always, yet he will be able to attain more of it, and 
in a more intense form, than any one else {ib. 90, 91). 
Aristippus himself was always famous for his easy 
masteiy over all circumstances, prosperous and 
adverse alike ; and the line of Horace {Ep. i. xvii. 24) 
that pictures him ‘at peace in the present, yet 
striving for greater things’ {^ Tentantem maiora, 
fere prcesentibus ceguum ’), gives us Cyrenaicism at 
its best. 

The pressure of the practical problem, how to 
attain the maximum of individual pleasure, is shown 
in the divergencies of his successors. Hegesias 
felt the inevitable pain of life so keenly as to dis- 
believe in the possibility of anything deserving the 
name of happiness (Diog. ii. 94). The most that 
could be hoped for by the wise man, acting for his 
own mterest alone, as a wise man should, was to 
escape from suffering, and this could be attained 
^st by mdifierence to external things {ib. 95, 96). 

^ strange likeness to the Stoics 
and Cynics, and, stranger still, we find this leader 
oi what purported to be the school of vivid per- 


sonal life called by the name of ‘ Death’s Advo- 
cate,’ and accused of luring men to suicide {ib. 86 | 
Cic. Tusc. i. 83). 

Annikeris, at the cost of consistency, gave a 
gentler tone to the whole system. It is plain that 
the question between what might be called indi- 
vidualistic and altruistic hedonism, between the 
pleasure of oneself and the pleasure of others, was 
coming to the front and pressing for solution. 
According to Annikeris, there were such things of 
genuine worth as friendship and patriotism (wdiich 
Hegesias had denied). The wise man Avould sufier 
for his country and still be equally happy, although 
he got little pleasure from it, and pleasure alone 
was the end. The happiness of another was not a 
reasonable object of choice, yet the wise man 
would endure for the sake of his friend (Diog. ii. 
96, 97). 

Theodorus, called ‘the Atheist,’ seems to have 
been the closest, both in keenness of intellect and 
in ^ hardness of temper, to the original founder. 
Friendship he dispensed with ; the foolish could 
not use friends, and the wise man had no need of 
them {ib. 98). There was nothing to be ashamed 
of in theft and adultery and sacrilege, provided 
one escaped the x^enalties {ib. 99). He seems to 
have differed slightly from Aristippus in that he 
felt the need of laying more stress on the attitude 
of the mind, and less on the external goods of 
chance as necessary for the well-being of man. 
Thus he was led to say that the vital matters 
were not ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain,’ these in them- 
selves being indifferent, but ‘joy’ and ‘grief,’ 
which in their turn depended on prudence and 
folly. This at least is the interpretation suggested 
by Zeller for a somewhat obscure passage in Diog. 
ii. 98, and it is certainly probable. 

About the time of the later Cyrenaics, Epicurus 
was developing a more subtle and elaborate form 
of the doctiine, and after the 3rd cent. B. c. we do 
not hear of Cyrenaics as distinguished from Epi- 
cureans. See also artt. Hedonism and Philo- 
sophy (Greek). 

Litbraturb. — ^No writings, other than fragmentary, of the 
Cyrenaics themselves are in existence. The chief ancient 
authorities are : Diogenes Laertius, de Claroruin Ph%loso- 
phorutn Vztis, bk. ii. 66-104, c. 8, ‘Aristippus’ (for the ethical 
doctrines of the school and the character of Aristippus], Pans, 
1878 ; Sextus Empiricus, adversus Matheniaticoa, bk. vii. 190- 
the metaphysical position], Leipzig, 1840. See also 
F. vv. A. Mullach, Pragmenta PhilosophoruTU Groacoirurrt. li. 
397 ff., Paris, 1867 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, IJistoria Philo- 
sophxce Orcecce, ‘ Cyrenaici,’ 204-213 B, Gotha, 1888 ; F. Ueber- 
weg, Grundriss der GeBch. der Philos.^, Berlin, 1894-98, i. 95 ff. ; 
E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools (br. Iteichel), ch. 
XIV. [ver}*^ clear and thoroug^h, with copious quotations and 
referenceb], London, 1868; J E. Erdmann, Grundi'iss der 
Gesch. der PhilosA, Berlin, 1895-96 (Eng. tr., London, 1890), i. 
89 fl. ; H. Sidgwick, History o/ Ethics, i. c. n. §§ 2-4 [biief, but 
London, 1896 ; G. W" F. Hegel, Gesahichte der 
Phimophie, ii. 1. c. 2. C. 2 [the work of a master], Berlin, 1833. 
W Pater, in Marius the Epicurean, London, 1885, gives inci- 
dentally a vivid though somewhat rose-coloured sketch of the 
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DACOITY. This term, which is derived fro 
Hindi dahait ‘ mbbery belongmg to an arm( 
band probably from dakna, ‘to shout,’ is no 
usually employed as an equivalent for brigandai 
(or, technically^ the conspiracy of five or more me 
to engage m an act of robbery, or the actual cor 
mission of such an ofience) arising from, or at lea 
existing in, an unsettled condition of some of tl 
administrative districts in India. It is in th 
•sense that it is used with regard to Burmj 


Originally, however, it referred to a much more 
definite and curious condition of society, in which 
robbery with violence was not only an occupation 
but a religious and caste duty. Bobbery was a 
^reditary profession, although the ranks of the 
Dacoits were continually augmented from the out- 
• ^ r ® reached its greatest development 

in the Native State of Oudh (shortly before its 
incorporation within the British Dominion in 
India), owing to the incapacity of its native rulers. 
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But it was also prevalent in nearly every Native 
State, and was encouraged by the rulers, who 
shared in the proceeds of the robberies as the 
price of their toleration. The Dacoits rarely com- 
mitted their depredations near their native haunts, 
or even within the State which harboured them. 
As their victims were usually strangers, the 
Dacoits were not the objects of fear and hatred 
on the part of their neighbours, who were not, 
therefore, anxious to betray them to the authorities. 
Their raids were carefully planned, and the mem- 
bers of an expedition made their way to their 
rendezvous singly or in small bands, disguised as 
pilgrims or as holy water-carriers or as bullock- 
drivers. After carrying out their plans, they made 
their way back to their jungle fastnesses with 
almost incredible rapidity. As a rule, they pre- 
ferred to avoid bloodshed, but on occasion they did 
not scruple to take life. 

The Dacoits were usually of low caste, and their 
social and religious customs were of a totemistic 
character, exogamous marriage being the practice. 
Their raids were undertaken only when the omens 
were favourable, and after the exercises of religion. 
The deities of most of the Dacoit clans or septs 
were Kali or Devi (an axe sacred to her being 
carried by Dacoit leaders in Central India) and 
Sorruj Deota (the sun -god). 

The British authorities in India made great 
efforts in the decades preceding the middle of last 
century to stamp out the practice, but, as it was 
rooted in religion and social custom as well as 
encouraged by misrule in Native States, the task 
was very severe ; and the evil came to life again 
when it had been apparently stamped out. But, 
with the final annexation of Oudh, its great strong- 
hold no longer proved a shelter for the robber 
clans, and Dacoity since the Mutiny has been 
indistinguishable from local brigandage, to the 
suppression of which the police are adequate. 

The attitude of the British authorities to 
Dacoity, as in the similar cases of Thuggee (see 
Thags), afibrds an instance of interference with 
native religions and customs ; but it brings out 
clearly the rationale of such action in that the 
custom must be recognizably of an anti-social and 
criminal character. 

Literature. — J. Hutton, Popular Account of the Thugs and 
Dacoits, London, 1867 ; E. Balfour, Cyclopcedia of India^, 
London, 1885, i. 874. See also the literature under Thaos. 

John Davidson. 

DADO, DADUPANTHiS. — I. Dadu (A.D. 
1544 to 1603) was bom in Ahmadabad, of Brahman 
arents. His father, Lodi Ram, had left his 
hastras and temple services for trade with foreign 
parts. About the time of the Reformation m 
Europe and a little before Dadu’s birth, a Refor- 
mation of Hinduism had spread over all northern 
India, from Bengal to the Pan jab, and south 
towards Bombay. Kabir, the founder of the 
Kabirpanthis {q.v,)j had very thoroughly done a 
reformer’s work round Benares. Nanak, from 
whom, under his ninth successor, came the Sikhs, 
had fought idolatry and superstition in the Panjab. 
The influence of these two spread far and wide, 
and hundreds of earnest souls were protesting 
against the grosser abuses in Hinduism. 

Dadu was early affected, and his religious con- 
victions led him to spend his life in preaching the 
Reformation doctrines over the midlands, between 
Ahmadabad and Delhi. He lived for a time in 
Sambhar, where his monument is, and where his 
coat and sandals are kept as relics and worshipped. 
Amber, the old capital of Jaipur, was Dadu’s hoine 
for a time, where a house of his followers still 
flourishes, and in the modem capital we have the 
headquarters of the Nagas. Daati visited Delhi, 
and had an interview with the famous Akbar. 
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Thereafter he turned his face towards the south, 
making new disciples and strengthening his old 
ones, among whom were some nobles. After a 
year in Amber he went to Naraina, a village about 
40 miles S. W. from the capital and 8 from Sambhar, 
and there died in A.D. 1603. 

Dadu left 152 disciples to continue the work 
among his many followers. His teachings are 
embodied in the Bdnl, a poetic work of 5000 
verses. In its 37 chapters various religious sub- 

i ’ects are treated, such as ; The Divine Teacher, 
Remembrance, Separation, The Meeting, The Mind, 
Truth, The Good, Faith, Prayer. The Hymns 
appended are set to music, and are suitable for 
public and private worship. 

2. From the Bdnl it appears that Dadu con- 
demned and rejected much that was new and false 
in Hinduism, and that he re-discovered and taught 
much truth about God, man, and salvation. 

He rejected : (1) The Vedas and Qur^dn as ulti- 
mate truth ; (2) the Veddntic philosophy ; (3) rit- 
ualism and formalism ; (4) the corrupt priesthood ; 
(5) caste and caste marks ; (6) idolatry ; (7) the 
use of the rosai^ ; (8) pilgrimages and ceremonial 
ablutions. (9) He threw new light on the trans- 
migration of the soul, holding that ail possible 
re-births happen in man’s one life on earth. The 
moods of mind and the quality of actions give the 
soul the birth of a fox, a goose, a pig, an ass, and 
such like. (10) He held that the gods Siva, 
Visnu, and Brahma were only men who had 
been canonized. Their pictures and statues had 
been made and preserved as object-lessons, to teach 
men their history, (11) Maya, the world, matter, 
was not evil in itself. The bad man made it 
evil by allowing it to lead his mind away from 
God. Worldliness, and not the world, is evil. 
(12) He again and again says : ' I am not a Hindu, 
nor a Musalman. I belong to none of the six 
schools of philosophy. I love the merciful God.’ 

His doctrines about God, man, and salvation 
included the following. 

‘Forsake not the One God. Forsake all evil.’ ‘1 have 
found that God is the unchangeable, the immortal, the fearless, 
the joy-givingr, the best, the self-existent, the almighty, the 
beautiful, the glory-of-all, the pure, the unimaged, the unseen, 
the incomprehensible, the infinite, the kingly One.’ ‘He is 
brightness, effulgence, light, illumination, perfection.’ * I have 
made all things teach me of God, and I know that He is im- 
manent in the universe with all its properties and elements.’ 
God is the Creator. 

‘So powerful is the Lord, that by one word He created all.‘ 
‘His works are wonderful, and cannot be fully understood. 

‘ He alone does all and gives power to aJl. He blesses all His 
servants and is not proud.’ ‘ He created us after a model He 
had formed : of His plans. His wisdom, His works, no man can 
see the limit.’ ‘ Where nothing was, He made all ; and when He 
wills it becomes nothing. Become as nothing before Him, and 
love Him alone.* 

God is the Preserver of all. 

* I meditate on Him, who preserves all.* ‘ I adore the Para- 
brahma, the unsurpassable. My God is the Holy One. I worship 
the pure and unimaged one.* 

Man is a creature, and made to worship God. 

‘ Who is so wretched as the man who persuades you to serve 
other gods?* ‘Not for a moment even let God’s name depart 
from your heart.’ ‘ My soul, if now thou knowest not that 
God’s name is the chief good, thou shalt repent and say, “ What 
a fool I was t ” ’ ‘ The world is an ocean of pain, God is an 

ocean of joy. Go to this ocean and forsake the useless world.* 

Conscience spoke clearly in Dadu. 

*I have done very wickedly; be not angry, O Lord. Thou 
art the God of patience. To Thy servant all the blame belongs. 

* I have forsaken Thy service. I am a sinful servant. There is 
no other like me so vile.' ‘ I sin in every action, I am unjust in 
everything. I sin against Thee every moment. O God, forgive 
my sin.* * I am the only great smner in the whole world. My 
sms are infinite and countless.* ‘ From the beginning to the end 
of my life I have done no good ; ignorance, the love of the world, 
false pleasure, and forgetfulness have held me.* * I have lived in 
lust, anger, suspicion, and have not csdled on Thy name. I have 
spent my life in h 3 T>ocrisy and the sins of the senses.* *I_am 
bound by many fetters. My soul is helpless. I cannot deliver 
myself. My beloved alone can.’ ‘ I am a prisoner. Thou art 
my deliverer. Save me, O God most merciful.’ ‘The evil is in 
my soul, my heart is full of passion ; reveal Thyself and slay all 
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mine enemies.’ ‘My soul is sorely afflicted, because I have for- 
gotten Thee, O God. I cannot endure the pam ; deliver me.* 

Dadu knows that it is sin which separates the 
soul from God. The longest poem in the Bdnl is 
called * Separation.’ It is the wail of a woman sick 
of love and maddened by the pain of separation. 

‘I am full of love. I greatly desire Thee. O Lord, my beloved, 
come and meet me ; now is my time.’ ‘ The wife, separated from 
her husband, calls day and night, and is sad. I call my God, 
my God, vehemently thirsting.’ ‘ My whole soul calls as the 
Chdtrag.^ My beloved, my beloved, I thirst for Thee, I long to 
see Thee- Fulfil my desire.’ ‘ O Chair ag I Thy voice is sweet- 
Why IS Thy body so black ? I am consumed of love. I call day 
and mght, O Thou, O Thou.’ ‘To whom shall the wife tell her 
pain? By whom send news to her absent one’ Watching his 
return, her grief turns her hair white. ‘ As the opium-eater 
longs for hia opium, the hero for war, the poor for wealth, so 
lon^ my soul for God.’ 

I)adu had cast aside the Vedas^ the gods, and all 
that men hold to be the means of salvation. He 
found nothing in the past or in the present, and 
so he rushes into the future and says : 

* When will He come ? When will He come ? My beloved, 
when will He reveal Himself ’ Sweet will He be to me. I will 
embrace Him. Without Him I must die. Body and soul will 
find joy when God reveals Himself.’ 

Dadu knows from his wants what * the meeting ’ 
ought to be and what ought to he revealed to him, 
ana so he calls on God to come as Hhe Divine 
Teacher/ ‘the Deliverer.’ 

3. Dadu’s disciples are called Dddupanthls (‘they 
of the path of Dadu ’). They exist in considerable 
numbers and in two divisions. 

(а) The Laymen, ‘the Faithful,’ * the Servants,^ 
These may marry, and follow any respectable trade 
or profession. In theory they are supposed to have 
given up Hinduism. They ought to store their 
minds with the Bdn% and use their creed and 
prayers. Discipline is lax, however, and so in 
practice there are various stages of attainment. 
At times the connexion becomes very slender 
indeed, for a dole to a begging sadhu is sufficient to 
maintain it. 

(б) The Priests, ‘ the Esoteric,’ ‘ the Masters,^ 
These are all monks, and keep up their ranks by 
adoption from the better castes. They devote 
themselves to a religious life and to teaching the 
Bdnl ; but this does not prevent them from bearing 
arms, practising medicine, lending money, or from 
agricultural pursuits. Only 52 of Dadu’s original 
disciples opened, mainly in Rajputana, * doors of 
Dadu’ {Dadvdirds) and adopted successors. Some 
of these ‘ seats ’ have prospered in wealth and learn- 
ing, and some have almost passed away. They 
produced a good deal of what, in relation to 
Hinduisru, may be called Protestant Literature, 
written in verse, and in the common tongue 
{Bhdsd). Probably much of this has been lost, 
for it has never been collected, printed, or trans- 
lated. 

The present distinctions arise not from difference 
in belief, but from locality and modes of life of the 
Dadumnthis. 

(1) The KhdZsas {‘the pure, ruling’), — The ‘seat’ 
of these is Naraina (Jaipur). Here Dadu died, and 
here lives his successor, the head of all the Dadu- 
panthis. They all contribute something to keep 
up the dignity of their head ; and here, once a year, 
a great gathering {Meld\ is held. 

(2) The Ndgds (soldier monks). — Their name, 
from nagna (‘naked’), refers to the simplicity of 
their dress when they go to war. Their founder was 
Sundra Das, a Rajput of Bikanir, who, seeing the 
value of the sword, before the Pax Britannica filled 
the land, trained his followers to serve as mer- 
cenaries. There are at present about 20,000 of 
them, in 9 camps, near the Jaipur borders, which 
they defend. They have fallen far behind in the 
modem accomplishments of the soldier in drill and 
arms. They have only the sword, the shield, and 
the match-lock. They were faithful to England 

1 A bird supposed to drink only the ram from heaven. 


in the Mutiny. They are a fine class of men, and 
their training to read the Bdnl and to arms prevents 
them from falling into dissipation. 

(3) The Utrddls, — These ^ave come from a great 
and prosperous ‘school’ in the Panjab. The 
founder was Baba Banwari Das. These Dadu- 
panthis take to medicine and money-lending, and 
many of them are very rich. 

(4) The Virhat. — These may not touch money, 
but have to live on the alms they get. They wear 
salmon-coloured clothes and devote themselves to 
study. They seldom stay long in any place, but 
are guided by ‘grain and water’ {i.e. food) in their 
movements, ‘The Master’ has with him from 
one or two to many disciples — boys whom he has 
adopted and whom he trains. The present writer 
has seen them travel about in as large a ‘ school ’ 
as 150. They teach not only the Bdnl, but also 
difficult Sanskrit books relating to Literature, 
Philosophy, and Religion. 

(5) The Khakis (‘ ashes-covered ’). — These Dadu- 
anthis accentuate austerities, wear few clothes, 
ave long coiled hair, and smear themselves with 

ashes. They usually go about in small companies, 
and believe that, like the stream, they keep pure 
by constant movement. 

4. The present condition of the Dddupanthls , — 
Hinduism, against which Dadu protested, has, in a 
modified form, found its way amongst them again. 
It has come in by way of the intellect, and many 
are Vedantists. It has also come in by way of the 
heart, and many use the rosary, worship the Bdnl 
as an idol, and prostrate themselves before the 
sandals and old clothes of Dadu. 

Litkraturb. — W W. Hunter, /GJ®, London, 1885-87, vi, 
344, vii 63, and artt. ‘Amber,’ ‘ Naraina’ ; W Crooke, Trxbei 
and Castes of the N,W. Frov, and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 
236-239 ; E. W Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1895, 
p. 513 f. ; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Ascetics, and Sanits of India, 
London, 1903, pp. 133, 189 ; A. D. Bannerman, Rajputana 
Census Report, Lucknow, 1902, p. 47 f . 

John Traill. 

DAGAN, DAGON. — i. The Babylonian Dag^n. 
— In Bab. and Assyr, texts a god appears whose 
name is written with the syllabic signs DA-GAN. 
The objections of Jensen {Kosmologie, 449fi:1) to 
the phonetic reading of these signs have been set 
aside by the discovery of new texts in which gan 
receives a phonetic complement, e.g. Da-gan-na 
(Vorderas. Bibl, i. [1907] 231), and, in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 1896, nos. 215, 216), 
Da-ga-an (without the determinative for ‘god’). 
We meet also Da-gan-ni^ with a different sign for 
gan (Jensen, op. cit. 449; Jastrow, Bel. Bab. 137) ; 
and in one case Da-gu-na (Bezold, Catalogue, 1889- 
99, iv. 1482). 

In Babylonia, DagRn first appears in personal 
names on the obelisk of Manishtusu (c. 2400 B.C., 
Meyer), namely, Karib {f)~Dagdn (A. v. 8), G%mil~ 
Dagdn (A. xi. 15), and Iti~Dagdn (C. xvi. 7). The 
37th year of Dungi, king of Ur, took its name from 
the building of the temple of Dag^tn ( Vorderas. 
Bibl. i. 231). A king of Isin (2145 B.C., Meyer) 
bore the name of Id%n~Daqdn, and his son was 
Ishmi-Dagdn. In the prologue to the Code of 
Hammurabi (iv. 27 f.) the king describes himself 
as ‘ warrior of Dag^n, his begetter. ’ Dag5,n is 
mentioned in several other early Bab. inscriptions 
(Jensen, op. cit. 449). A seal-cylinder published 
by de Clercq {Cylindres orientaux, 1888, no. 245) 
bears the inscription ^ Dagdn-abt, son of Ibnt- 
Dagdn, servant of Dag5-n,’ and in the Ira-myth he 
is mentioned along with Ann {KIB vi. [1900] 60, 
line 25). 

In Assyria this god first appears in the name of 
the Idm^ Ishrn^- Dagdn {c. 1900 B.C.). Itti-Marduk- 
balatu, an Assyrian ruler whose date cannot be 
determined, calls himself ‘ the chosen of .^u and 
DayAn’ (Winckler, 1889. p. 139). Ashur- 
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nasirpal (885-860 B.C.) calls himself ‘darling of 
Ann and Dag^n ’ (Layard, PL 1, line 1 ; H^^/xviL 
10-11). The eponym for the year 879 B.C. was 
named Dagdn-bil-ndsir {KIB i. [1889] 204). 

Shamshi-Adad (825-8i2 B.C.) and Sargon (722-705 
B.C.) also mention DagS-n in connexion with Ann 
{KIB i. 175, ii, [1890] 39, 41). Dag^n is not 
found in personal names after the 9th cent., and 
his worship seems to have died out in the later 
days of the Assyrian empire. Sargon’s reference 
to him is an archaism. 

In tablets from the kingdom of Hana, on the 
upper Euphrates near S^lhijeh, Dag^n is mentioned 
in oaths along with Skamash {FSBA xxix. [1907] 
177 ff., xxxi. [1910] 292; Ungnad, BASS vi. [1909] 
5, p. 28 ; Vorderas. Schriftdenkmaler, vii. [1909] 
204), and in one of these the personal name 
Yashshuh-Dagdn occurs. In a tablet from the 
capital of this kingdom, Shamshi-Adad, patesi of 
Assyria, styles himself ‘ worshipper of Dagte, 
builder of the temple of Dag^n in the city of Tirqa ’ 
{ZA xxi. [1908] 247 ; OLZ xi. [1908] col. 193). In 
a tablet of Qana published by Thureau-Dangin 
{JA xiv. [1909] 149) several priests of DagS,n are 
mentioned, and the name Izra^-Dagdn occurs. In 
the Cappadocian tablets also the name Iti-Dagdn 
is found (Sayce, Bahyloniaca^ i. [1907]). Finally, 
the Canaanite writer of two of the Tell el- 
Amarna letters bears the name Da-ga-an-takala 
(Winckler, nos. 215, 216). It appears, accordingly, 
that the cult of Dag^ln extended all the way from 
Babylonia to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

On the basis of a derivation of Dag^n from ddg^ 

* fish,’ many writers have assumed that he was a 
fish-god, and have appealed to the legend narrated 
by Berossus (Muller, FHG ii. [1885] 496 ff.; 

Lenormant, Fragments cosmogoniques, 1872, p. 
8f. ; Hrozny, MVG viii. [1903] 252 ff.), that seven 
beings, half-fish and half-man, came out of the 
Persian Gulf and taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Babylonia the arts of civilization. The first of 
these was called OdnnSs ; the second, AnnedStos ; 
and the last, 0d4k5n. The last is supposed to be 
the same as Dag&n ; and, on the strength of this 
identification, the numerous fish-men depicted in 
Bab.-Assyr. art (Ward, Seal-Cylinders^ 1910, pp. 
217, 282, 355 f., 385, 410) have been supposed to be 
representations of DagS-n {e.g. Layard, Nineveh^ 
1849, ii. 353 and pi. at end of book ; Schrader, 
KAT^t 1882, p. 182; and in Riehm, HWB^, 1874, 
p. 250 ; Menant, BHR xi. [1885] 295 ff. ; and most 
of the popular handbooks). Od^kon, however, has 
nothing to do with Dagfi,n, but is the Sumerian 
fish-god U-ki-di-a^ or U-di-a-ki^ who is associated 
with the fish-god ffan-niy the prototype of Odnnes 
(Reisner, Hymn., 1896, pp. 91, 137 ; Hrozny, 31 VG 
viii. [1903] 258). The fisn-men in Bab. art represent 
Ea, the god of the sea, and his attendants ; but 
with these Dagfin is never identified (Jensen, op. 
cit. 451 ; Zimmern, KAT^, p. 358 ; Hrozny, op. cit. 
261 ; A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lichte d. alt. Orients^, 
p. 470). On the contrary, Dag^n is constantly 
equated with En-lil, or Bll, the god of the earth. 
In the passages cited above he is associated with 
Anu, the sky-god, in the manner in which B6i is 
ordinarily associated, and in WAI (i. 4, no. 15, 
line 6ff., iii. 68, 21 cd) the identity of the older 
BM of Nippur with Dag^n is asserted (see Baab 
in vol. ii. p. 295 ; Jastrow, Bel. Bab. 137, 142, 145, 
219). 

2 . The Canaanite Dagdn.— In the OT Dag6n 
appears as a god of the Philistines who had a 
temple at Gaza, and a temple and image at Ashdod 
(Jg 16^^^*, 1 S 1 Mac 10^^^* 11^). Jerome in his 
com. on Is 46^ (where some Gr. texts read ‘ Dagon ’ 
instead of ‘Nebo’) says: ‘ Dagon est idolum 
Ascalonis, Gazae et reliquarum uimium Philistim.’ 

The Philistines were a non -Semitic people who 


came from Caplitor (prob. Crete). They are first 
mentioned as invading Palestine in the 8th year of 
Ramses iii.^ (1190 B.C.). They seem not to have 
brought Dag6n with them, but to have adopted 
him from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
since he is found in place-names that are older 
than the time of their conquest and that lie outside 
of their territory. Bayt%-Duquna appears in a list 
of the Egyptian king Ramses iii., which is copied 
from an earlier original of the XVlHth or XIXth 
dynasty (Muller, Egypt. Researches, 1906, p. 49). 
It seems to be identical with B^th-DagOn (Jos 15^) 
— which is either the modern Beit-Dejan, 6 miles 
S.E. from Jaffa, or Ddjiin^ 1^ miles farther S. — and 
with BU-Daganna of Sennacherib {Prism-Insc. ii. 
Q5 — KIB ii. 92). There was another Beth-JDdgdn 
in Asher (Jos 19^^). Jerome knows a Kepher- 
Ddgdn ( OS, ed. Lagarde pl887], 104^^ 235^^) between 
Hiospolis and Jamnia. There is also a modern 
Beit-Dejan, S.E. of Nfi-blus. All these are doubtless 
survivals of ancient place-names, and indicate a 
wide diffusion of the cult of Dagdn in Canaan 
before the Philistine conq^uest. A borrowing of 
Dagdn by the Philistines is not surprising, since 
they adopted the Canaanite 'Ashtart (1 S 31^®) and 
the Syrian Atargatis (see Atargatis in vol. ii. p. 
165). Whether Mamas (Aram. 3Iarnd, ‘ our Lord ’), 
a deity of the Philistines at the beginning of our 
era, is the same as Dagdn is unknown (see Baethgen, 
Beitr., 1888, p. 65 f.). 

Dag6n seems also to have been a god of the 
Phoenicians, either through survival from primi- 
tive Canaanite religion, or through adoption from 
the Philistines (cf. Philo Byblius in Muller, FHG 
iii. [1885] 567 f.). The Etym. magn. says that 
Betdgon (B§th-Dag6n) is Kronos among the 
Phoenicians. Sayce (Higher Criticism, p. 327) 
reports a seal bearing in Phoenician letters the 
inscription ‘ Ba’al-Dag6n,’ and the inscription of 
Eshmunazar, king of Sidon, contains the words 
pn which may mean ‘land of Dag6n,’ or 

merely ‘corn-land.’ 

The theory that Dagdn is derived from dag, 

‘ fish,’ and that the image of Dagdn was half-man, 
half- fish, is not found in old Jewish sources such as 
the Targum and Talmud, or in Josephus ; it first 
appears in Jerome, who interprets Dagdn as 
compounded of and pw, and renders it piscis 
tristitice (OS, ed. Lagarde ^ 32’; cf. 189^^). This 
theory was adopted by Jewish commentators of 
the Middle Ages, from whom it has been inherited 
by modern scholars. It is still defended by Cumont 
(in Pauly- Wissowa, BE, iv. [1909]), Baethgen (Beitr. 
65), Lagrange (Bel, s€m. 131), A. Jeremias (op. cit. 
470). In support of this view it is urged (1) that 
Dagdn is derived from ‘ fish ’ ; but it may come 
equally well from pi, ‘ corn,’ and may be a foreign 
word for which no Heb. etymology is to be sought. 
(2) In 1 S 5^ after the account of how Dagdn’s 
head and hands were broken off, the Heb. text 
reads I’un pi, ‘only Dagdn was left upon 

him,’ which David ^fimbi translates ‘ only the form 
of a fish was left.’ Wellhausen (Text Sam., 1871, 

g . 59) reads ’u ‘3 instead of and translates ‘ only 
is fishy part was left ’ ; but Lagarde (Proph. Chald., 
1872, p. li), with more probability, reads ‘his 
body,’ or, with the LXX, we may suppose that la 
has fallen out of the text before pji. In any case 
this does not prove, as ]g!imhi says, that ‘ from his 
navel down Dagdn had the form of a fish, and from 
his navel up the form of a man.’ (3) Derketo, or 
Atargatis, at Askalon had a fish’s tail (see Atar- 
gatis in vol. ii. p. 166), and she was possibly the 
consort of Dagdn. But, even granting that the 
two were consorts, which is not known, there is no 
reason why Dagdn should have had the same form 
as his spouse. The Sumerian fish-god Udaki has 
as wife the com-goddess Nisaba (31 VG viii. [1903] 
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263), and similarly the fish -goddess Atargatis may 
have had as consort the com-god Dag6n. (4) 
Coins of Arados and of Askalon dating from about 
350 B.c. depict a triton-like figure holding a trident 
in his right hand and a fish in his left (Head, Hist, 
Num., 1887, p. 666 ; Hofimann, ZA xi. [1896] 279 f. ; 
Lagrange, Hel. s6m. 131). These are supposed to 
be Dagon, but there is no proof- They are in pure 
Greek style, and far more probably depict Neptune. 
Accordingly, there is no better evidence that Dagdn 
was a fish-god than there is in the case of Dag4n. 
From the seal referred to above we learn that he 
was one of the b^dlim, who in Canaan were pre- 
dominatingly agricultural deities (Hos 2'^ and 
on this seal an ear of corn is depicted. According 
to 1 S 6®, Dagdn was discomfited by Jahweh’s 
sending mice which destroyed the crops. This 
looks like an agi’icultural divinity. Dagdn must 
also have been a warder-ofF of disease, since he was 
attacked by Jahweh’s sending tumours upon the 
Philistines (1 S 5®®-)- He was also the leader of 
his people in war, who delivered their enemy into 
their hand (Jg 16^^-) and in whose presence they 
set the ark as a trophy (1 S 5^). He was worshipped 
in joyous festivals with athletic sports (Jg 16-®). 
The one rite of his cult that is known to us is his 
priests’ avoidance of treading upon the threshold 
of his sanctuary (1 S 5^ Zeph 1®). 

3. The identity of Dagan and Dagdn. — This is 
doubted by J ensen {Kosmol, 449 ff. ) and by Moore 
{EBi i. 985), but is accepted by Schrader, Baethgen, 
Baudissin, Sayce, Bezold, Zimniern, Jastrow, 
Hrozny, and Lagrange. It is probable for the 
following reasons : — (1) The two names are precise 
etymological equivalents. Heb. d is a modification 
of an original d, and is represented in Assyr. either 
by d or by d : e.g. Ammdn, Assyr. Ammdnu ; 
Ashkeldn^ Assyr. IskaMna, Hence Heb. Dagdn 
is rightly reproduced by Assyr. Dagdn, or Dagdna 
(Bezold, Catalogue, iv. 1482). The occurrence of 
the two forms shows that the resemblance is not 
accidental. (2) The Canaanite Dagdn-takala in 
the Amaraa letters (Winckler, 215 f.) must have 
been a worshipper of Dagdn. (There can be no 
doubt that this is the name of a god, in spite of the 
lack of determinative.) (3) The Heb. name BHh- 
Dagdn appears in the annals of Sennacherib as 
BU-Daganna. (4) The combination Dagdn-Bdal 
on the seal referred to above is analogous to the 
combination BeUDagdn in Babylonia. (5) The 
statement of Philo Byblius {FHG iii. 567 f.) that 
Dagdn was the son of Ouranos and Ge points to 
his identity with Bdl-Dag^n, the earth-god of the 
Bab. triad. (6) The character of Dagdn, so far as 
we know it, as a national god of agriculture and of 
war, corresponds to the character of the Bab 
Dagd,n. 


J?® Oagdn-Dagon.— Schradei 

{HAT p. 181 1 . ), Delitzsch ( Wo lag das Paradies ?. 
1881, p. 139), Sayce {Higher Crii. p. 325), on the 
basis of the association with Anu, regard DagAr 
as a Sumerian deity whose cult was adopted by the 
Semitic Babylonians, and by them passed on tc 
Mesopotamia and Palestine ; but his name nevei 
occurs before 2500 B.C., and then only in the 
mscriptioiis of Semitic kings. All the persona] 
names compounded vdth Dagd,n are Semitic, and 
many of them show the West Semitic type that is 
frequent in the period of the dynasty of !|j.ammurabL 
Now that it is known that Babylonia was invaded 
by the Amorites about 2500 B.c., and that the first 
dynasty of Babylon was Amorite (Meyer, Gesch - 
1. [1909] 463 fF.), the theory has become ex- 
ceedingly probable that Dagfin was a god of the 
Amorites, whose worship was brought by them 
from their original home into both Babylonia and 
Palestine : so Bezold {ZA xxi. [1908] 254), Meyer 
{op, ett, 467), Jastrow(jKe^. Bab, 220), ClB.j{Amurru 


m 147), Cook {Bel. Anc. Palestine, 1908, p. 92). 
This theory is favoured by the fact that Hammurabi 
in the prologue to his Code (iv. 28) speaks as though 
Dag^n were the ancestral god of his race. 

If Dagfin-Dagdn was originally the god of a 
people speaking a language similar to Hebrew, 
then the most piobable etymology for his name is 
the one given by Philo Byblius {FIIG iii. 567), and 
suggested as an alternate by Jerome, that it is the 
same as Can. -Heb. [J"?, ‘corn.’ This agrees wdth 
the facts noted above, that both in Babylonia and 
in Canaan he was a god of the earth and of agri- 
culture, and that on a seal lie is called bctal and 
has the emblem of an ear of corn (so Moveis, 
L. Muller, Schroder, Pietschmann, Wellhausen). 
Jensen in Baudissin {PME^ iv. 426) suggests a 
derivation from Arab, dagn, ‘copious rain.’ 

Literature!. — See the bibliographies under Baal, Oanaanitbs , 
and, for the older literature, Baudissin, art. ‘ Dagon/ in PRE^ 
IV. (1898); also Menant, ‘ Le Mythe de Dagon,’ in RUR xi. 
(1S85) 296 ff ; Jensen, Kosmologxe der Babyloni^r, 1890, p. 
449 ff. ; Sayce, Higher CriL and Alon,, 1894, p. 326 II. ; Moore, 
art. ‘ Dagon,’ in EBC i. (1899) ; Thenius-L6hr, Com, on Sam., 
1898, p. 30 ; H. P. Smith, Coin, on Sam., 1899, p. 38 ; Cumont, 
art. ‘Dagon,* in Pauly- Wissowa, RE, 1909; Jastrow, Religion 
Bab. tend Assyr. 1 . (1905) 219 f. ; Hrojcny, ‘Cannes, Dagan, 
und Dagon,* m MVG viii (1903) 94-106; Ziinmern, KAT^, 
1903, p. 358 ; Lagrangre, Etudes sur lea rel. 1905, p. 131 ; 

A. Jeremias, Das AT im Lxchte den alien Orients'^, 190G, p. 
470 ; Clay, Amurru, the Rome of the Northern Semites, 1909, 

p-146. Lewis Bayles Paton. 

DAIBUTSU (‘Great Buddha’). — The name 
given to several colossal images found in Japan. 
These vary in size, posture, material, etc. ; some 
indeed are not much larger than the ordinary size 
of the human body, and scarcely deserve tlie title 
of daihutsu popularly assigned to them. Some of 
them are of wood, but the majority are of bronze ; 
some are in a sitting posture, others in a standing 
one ; recumbent figures, such as are seen in Ceylon 
or Burma, are never found in Japan. The Jjud- 
dhas represented are Vairochana, AmiUlbha, 
Aval^kitesvara (Kwannon), Ksitigarbha (Jiz5), 
and Sakyamuni, but there are also representations 
of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. For the pur- 
poses of this article, three daihutsu only will be 
considered, viz. those at Nara, Kyoto, and Kama- 
kura. These are the daihutsu that are properly 
so called. 

I. Daihutsu at Nara. — This was erected under 
the auspices of the Emperor Shomu Tennfi (A.D. 
724-748), the most zealous, perhaps, of all the 
Buddhist Emperors of the country. It is of 
especial interest to the student of the religious 
history of Japan, as being connected with Shoum’s 
audacious but successfm plan of planting Bud- 
dhism firmly on the soil of Japan by proclaiming 
its essential identity with the Shintoism indigen- 
ous to the country. In this plan the Emperor was 
ably assisted by a Korean priest of the name of 
who must be considered as the true parent 
of the Bydbu, or amalgamated Buddho-Shintoism, 
which continued in force until the Meiji era. 
Gyogi’s plan was to impress the native mind with 
the dignity of Buddhism by the erection of a 
colossal statue of Buddha set up in a temple 
architecturally worthy to be the religious centre 
of the country, and then to absorb into the organ- 
ized system thus established the whole of the 
native cults which were then, as now, bound up 
with the life and worship of the nation. This 
could not be done without the sanction of the 
Shinto priesthood, and the instruments chosen to 

^ tb® descendant of a Korean king, was born in a.d. 

668 in Japan, where his family had been donuciled for some 
priesthood at 18, he soon distinguished 
himself by his practical schemes for the improvement of the 
road-building, etc. He became spiritual adviser to 
the Emperor Shomu and his consort Kdmy6, and inaugurated 
the niovement for the amalgamation of the two religions then 
existing m Japan —undoubtedly with the best of intentions 
Me died m 749, just before the completion of the daibutsti. 
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secure their assent were Gyogi himself and the 
Udaijin Tachibana no Moroye. According to the 
Daibutsu-engi, Gj^ogi was sent to Ise, nominally 
for the purpose of prayer, but actually, it would 
seem, to confer with the authorities at the Ise 
shrines. A similar messenger was dispatched to 
the Hachiman shrine at Usa in Kyushu. The 
results of these preliminary meetings having been 
found satisfactory, a formal embassy was sent, 
with Tachibana no Moroye at its head, to pro- 
pitiate the Sun-goddess, and the result was a 
formal reply, conveyed first in a dream to Shomu, 
and then m a definite message, that the Great 
Sun -goddess was pleased to identify herself with 
Dainichi (" great sun ’) Nyorai, whose true essence 
was the great Buddha Vairochana. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that great system which taught 
the Japanese to see in the gods of Shinto mani- 
festations of the deities of Buddhism, and enabled 
them to become Buddhists without ceasing to be 
Shintoists. This was in 743. The colossal image 
was the perpetual memorial of the alliance thus 
cemented. The casting was completed in 749, the 
inauguration ceremony was held forthwith, and 
the whole work was finished in 751. The statue, 
which is in a sitting posture, is 53 ft. in height, 
7 ft. higher than the similar image at Kamakura. 
It stands in the Daibutsu den, or ‘ Hall of the 
Daibutsu,’ in the Todaiji Temple at Nara, the 
building in which it is enclosed serving to some 
extent to conceal the magnificence of its pro- 
portions. 

It was the desire of the Emperor and Empress 
to have Gyogi perform the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. But he did not live to see the completion of 
the statue. At the New Year’s festivities in A.D. 
749, Shomu and Komyo had received from Gyogi 
the vows of the Bodhisattva, and had retired from 
the world, abdicating in favour of their daughter 
Koken. Gyogi, feeling the approach of death, 
then designated a fit person to take his place — 
an Indian monk of the name of Bodhisena, known 
in Japan as Baramon So jo, or the Brahman arch- 
bishop. (Japan was at the time feeling the effects 
of the Muhammadan upheaval. Refugees from 
India, Persia, and Central Europe, gathering at 
the court of the Tang in Singanfu, had continued 
their wanderings as far as Japan, and in the 
reigns of Shomu and Koken we find not only Bud- 
dhist monks from India, but Manichseans, and 
even a Nestorian Christian doctor, at the court 
of Nara.) 

When the day for the inauguration of the 
statue came, Bodhisena mounted the platform 
and ‘ opened its eyes ’ with a brush dipped in 
water. The whole congregation had its part in 
the ceremony, for a long string, fastened to the 
brush, passed among them for those who would 
to take in their hands. The congregation com- 
prised the ex-Emperor Shomu and his Empress, 
the reigning Empress K5ken, and all the mag- 
nates of the court. It was an imposing congre- 
gation in another sense, for, in the parlance of 
the day, Shomu was an incarnation of Kwannon ; 
RySben, who was considered to be the founder of 
the temple, was looked upon as an incarnation of 
Maitreya ; Gyogi, of Manjusri ; and Bodhisena, 
of Samantabhadra. The Buddhist doctrines that 
were at that time uppermost in the mind of Japan 
were those known as Keg on, contained in the 
mystic Scriptures of the Avatamsaka. 

The Nara daibutsu has experienced many vicissi- 
tudes. In 855 its head fell off" and was with diffi- 
culty restored to its position ; in 1180, during the 
civil wars, the temple was burned, and the head 
melted. The image remained headless until 1195, 
when it was restored, through the efforts mainly 
of Jugen, a disciple of Honen, who had been in 


China, and who travelled through Japan on a 
wheelbarrow collecting money. In 1567, the 
temple was burnt, but the daibutsu remained 
uninjured. Time, however, has necessitated many 
repairs from generation to generation. Very 
little, probably, of the original material now re- 
mains, yet the daibutsu has retained its identity 
throughout all its changes. 

2 . Daibutsu at Kyoto. — We have seen that the 
temple enclosing the daibutsu at Nara was burnt 
during the civil troubles in 1567. The temple 
remained in a ruinous condition for many years, 
and this suggested to Hideyoshi, who became 
Kwampaku in 1585, the idea of reconstructing 
it on some other site, and of placing in it a 
colossal image which should be more magnificent 
even than the one at Nara, and Avhich should also 
be a perpetual memorial of himself. In 1586 he 
selected a site on the Amida-zaka at Kyoto, and 
commenced the erection of his temple. It did not 
seem as though Heaven were propitious to his 
designs. The first temple, built of wood brought 
from the districts of Tosa, Kii, and Kiso, and con- 
taining a wooden daibutsu (of Lochana-Buddha), 
160 ft. in height, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1596. Nothing daunted, Hideyoshi set to work 
again on a more substantial structure. On Jan. 
15, 1603, the casting of the bronze daibutsu having 
been completed up to the neck, the building and 
scaff'olding caught fire and were destroyed, and, 
Hideyoshi being by this time dead, no immediate 
attempt was made to repair the disaster. 

A year or two later, however, Tokugawa lyeyasu, 
being anxious to reduce the family of Hideyoshi 
to impotence, suggested to Hideyori that the 
completion of the daibxitsu and temple would 
form a very fitting tribute to the memory of his 
great father. Hideyori and his mother fell into 
the trap, and ruined themselves financially with 
the carrying out of Hideyoshi’s magnificent but 
extravagant design. Hideyoshi’s structure was 
150 ft. in height, 272 ft. in length, 167^ ft. in 
depth. The roof was supported by 92 pillars, 
with an average diameter of 5 ft., and the sitting 
figure of Lochana-Buddha was 58J ft. in height. 
When the whole was finished, lyeyasu picked a 
quarrel with Hideyori over an insult, real or pre- 
tended, supposed to be conveyed to him in the 
inscriptions on the hells. The dedication cere- 
monies were postponed, and it was not long before 
lyeyasu took up arms against the family of Hide- 
yosni and crushed it for ever. 

Hideyori’s daibutsu was destroyed by earthquake 
in 1662, and the copper used for coinage. No 
interest attaches to its successors. The present 
Kyoto daibutsu dates from 1801. 

3 . Daibutsu at Kamakura. — This image, though 
smaller than the one at Nara, is much better 
known. It stands in the open, amidst beautiful 
surroundings, and is constantly being photo- 
graphed. No illustrated description of Japan 
would be complete without it. It is an image of 
Amida, 49 ft. 7 in. in height, and may be taken 
as marking an era in Japanese Buddhism. The 
daibutsu at Kyoto had no real spiritual significa- 
tion : it was erected by men devoid of religious 
faith, for purposes of self-glorification. That at 
Nara symbolizes that union of Buddhism and 
Shintoism which was made possible by an accept- 
ance of the peculiar tenets of the Kegon school, 
with Vairochana as its chief Buddha. The Kama- 
kura daibutsu is an image of Amida, and marks 
the period when Vairochana was going out of 
fashion, and Amitabha, with the sects devoted to 
his worship, Avas coming to the front. 

It is said that the idea of having a daibutsu at 
Kamakura first occurred to Minamoto Yoritomo 
in A.D. 1195, when he was assisting at the cere- 
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monies of the re-dedication of the Nara image 
after its restoration. Yoritomo, dying in 1195, 
did not live to see the completion of his design. 
It was not, however, suffered to fall to the ground, 
Ita no Tsubone, one of the ladies of Yoiitomo’s 
court, undertaking to collect funds for the pur- 
pose. Ita no Tsubone’s efforts were supplemented 
by a priest named Joko, who was also active in 
collecting contributions. A wooden image was 
erected in 1241, the bronze one in 1252. The first 
was dedicated to Amida, the second apparently 
tx> Sakyamuni. But the present image, represent- 
ing Amida, is said to be the very image erected in 
1252, in which case we have an image with a 
double dedication — to Sakyamuni and to Amida. 
This, however, presents no difficulty. Ni son 
ichi (‘two blessed ones with one personality’)! 
is a common doctrine of the Jodo sects, 6aky- 
amuni and Amitabha being looked upon as identi- 
cal in essence whilst distinct in personality and 
name. Like the daihutsu at Nara, this image 
was originally enclosed within a temple. But the 
temple was destroyed by tidal waves in the year 
1369 and again in the year 1494, and no attempt 
has been made since the last catastrophe to rebuild 
it. Strange to say, the metal does not seem to 
have suffered at ail from the inclemencies of the 
weather. A. Lloyd. 

DAITYA. — The word daitya^ the formation of 
which is explained by Panini (iv. 1, 85), etymo- 
logically means ‘descendant of Biti,’ just like 
JDaiteya and Ditija ; it occurs in classical Sanskrit 
literature from the Epics downwards, and is there 
synonymous with Asura and Ddnava, which are 
already found in Vedic literature. This article 
must, therefore, treat of all three — Asuias, Dana- 
vas, and Baityas — as denoting one kind of demons 
or enemies of the gods. 

The word asura originally had not an altogether 
evil meaning, and it is still used in the Rigveda as 
an epithet of the higher gods, especially of Varuna ; ^ 
hut even there it has in other places the meaning 
‘mimical to the gods,’ In the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads the latter meaning is exclusively given 
to the word asura, which is there the common 
name of demons as enemies of the gods. Both the 
Asuras and the gods are descendants of Prajapati. 
According to the Satapatha Brdhmana, the Asuras 
^re created from the downward breathing of 
Prajapati, and entered the earth they had dark- 
ness and magic {mayd) assigned to them by him,^ 
and held to untruth.^ Originally they had divided 
the world with the gods,® and once built three 
strongholds, one in each world. But they con- 
tmually contended against the gods, and, though 
numerous or more powerful than 
they were in the end always defeated 
by them. Frequently they were put to flight by 
todra, with or without the assistance of Brhaspati. 
^Uius at last they were driven from the earth and 
the regions above. ^ 

^ statements it appears that the authors 
or the Brahmanas and Upanisads regarded the 
Asuras as the pre-eminently evil ones ; onces it is 
even said that their alleged battles with the gods 
are fictitious, and that they became degraded 
trough their ovra wickedness. It is, however, to 
be noted that they are enemies only of gods, not 
of men; some peoples (the Easterns and others) 
said to he of A sura-nature, and it is added 
that they make their burial-places round and line 

not 

2 xi. 1. 6, 8. 3 ii 4 2 -5 

4ix. 6 . 1 , 12 ff. 5 “*2 6 % ^ 

® Brhad J.ra7?,yaka^ i. 3. 1. * 

7 Satapatha Brahmana, xiii. 8, 1 a 

Ib, xi. 1, 6, 9 


them with stones,^ This seems to imply that some 
I peoples were supposed to worship Asuias.^ 

As regards the second synonyrn of JJaitya, men- 
tioned above, viz. Ddnava, we find this word, as 
well as ddnu, from which it is derived, used in th© 
Rigveda very much in the same sense as tlie later 
asura. A female ddnu is mentioned (i. xxxii. 9) as 
the mother of V rtra [vrtraputrd). She came in later 
times to be regarded as the mother of the Danavas ; 
for ddnava might be taken as a metronyiiuc from 
ddnu, and mythologists, of course, gladly availed 
themselves of this etymology in drawing up their 
legendary genealogies. The Baityas are derived 
from Biti, as the Banavas from l)anu ; but there 
is this diffeience, \j\xdX ddnava was an ancient name 
for demons which gave rise to a myth of their 
descent, while daitya is a name derived, after the 
Vedic period, from a somewhat ill-defined and evi- 
dently not popular deity, Biti. She is mentioned 
thrice in the Kigveda® and several times in the 
Atharvaveda, almost always in conjunction with 
the well-known great goddess Aditi, apparently as 
her sister, to whom she may be said to owe her 
existence, through a popular etymology which re- 
garded aditi as formed by a privative and diti, just 
as asura was derived from sura. Biti, a product 
of priestly speculation, would scarcely have given 
rise to the popular name Baitya ; but the latter 
was apparently formed as a ‘ pendant ’ of Aditya 
— a name which already in the Bigveda denoted a 
class of deities including some of the highest gods, 
and at the same time had been regarded as a metro- 


wmic from Aditi. So, to match it, the foes of the 
Adityas — the Asuras — were named, by another 
metronymic, Baitya, after Biti, though this god- 
dess had scarcely any hold on the imagination of 
the people. 

^ The only myth related of Biti in the lidmdyana 
(i. 46) and the Furanas ^ betrays a similar tendency. 
It is to the following effect : 

In the battle between the gods and the Daityas, which ensued 
on the churning of the ocean, the latter weie worsted and Siam. 
Diti then performed austerities, and asked Ka^yapa for a boon, 
V12. that she might give birth to a son who should vanouish 
Indra. Ka^yapa granted the boon on condition that she should 
remain entirely piae for a thousand years. During her preg- 
nancy Indra watched her closely, and at last found her m an 
impure position. Thereupon he entered her womb, and divided 
the embryo into seven parts, which became the seven lords of 
the Maruts, or winds. 

The present writer is of opinion that this myth 
was invented in order to explain that the Baityas 
are the elder brothers of the gods. For marut 
is also used, at least in classical Sanskrit, as a 
synonym of deva,^ ‘god.’ The motive of the myth 
lies, obviously, in an etymology which derives 
d%t% from the root dd, ‘to cut.’® The myth itself 
IS evidently not an old one, for it rests on the 
^sumption that the Baityas are the children of 
Biti, and that they were killed in battle by the 
gods. 

In epic and classical Sanskrit literature, where 
Asnra, Banava, and Baitya are interchangeable 
terms, these beings continue to be regarded aa 
rivals, and, occasionally, as deadly foes, of the 
gods ; but the attitude of the writers has decidedly 
Ranged since the composition of the Brahmanas. 

® gi'eat epic contains several stories in 
which the Asuras— Vrtra, Bali, Sambara, Namuchi, 
and others — are spoken of as virtuous and wise ; 

1 Satapatha Brdhma'^a, xiii, 8. 1. 6, xiii. 8. 2 1 

illustrative of the godless character 

fr4m ‘god,' was touned 

from asura, the latter being wrongly understood to be a^aura 
non-god. * 

Worterb., St. Petersb.. 

mirfaeAtiirva^eSi"' ® 

JJCf. Wilson, Vi)^7}.u JH’urd'^a, ii. 79, note J. 

It may be mentioned that the Mahdbhdrata (ix. 38. 32ff.l 
^ntains an entirely different account of the origin of the 
Maruts ; they were formed from the vital seed of the -m' Mnh- 
kanaka falling into the river Sarasvati. 
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aud some Asuras are acknowledged by gods as their 
friends and proteges, e,g. Prahrada by Visnn, and 
Bana by Siva. Moreover, they were not believed 
to lead a life of wickedness, but to conform to the 
precepts of the Veda. They had a teacher and 
priest of their own, a purohita, in the person of 
Sukra, otherwise called Kavya Usanas, a descend- 
ant of the great rsi Bhrgu.^ 

Finally, the abode of the Asuras, Patala, is 
described not as a dwelling-place of demons, but 
as equalling, and even surpassing, the heavenly 
regions in beauty and splendour. In popular litera- 
ture, also, the Asuras seem to have been looked 
upon with a decided sympathy, for bk. viii. of 
the Kathdsaritsdgara contains the story of Stirya- 
prabha, apparently the subject of a romantic epic, 
the hero of which is an Asura who is held up to 
our admiration. People seem to have cherished a 
similar feeling towards the Asuras as towards the 
Nagas, who shared the Patala regions with them. 
On the other hand, whenever the contention of the 
Asuras with the gods becomes the subject of the 
writers, they are at one with the Vedic authors, 
and describe the Daityas as demons given to deeds 
of violence, skilled in sorcery and magic power, and 
able to make themselves invisible or to assume any 
shape at will.® 

Ine Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas contain ac- 
counts of the origin and genealogy of the Asuras, 
which, however, differ considerably in details. 
Marichi, one of the six mental sons of Brahma, 
produced by his will a son, Kasyapa, a prajapati^ or 
secondary creator. He married thirteen daughters 
{putriJcds) of Daksa, who was also z,prajdpat%. The 
first place in the list of these^ thirteen daughters of 
Dak§a is always given to Aditi, and the second to 
Diti ; but the latter was the eldest, as is expressly 
stated in Mahdb, xii. 207, 20. Diti had but one 
son, HiranyakaMpu, the ruler of the Asuras. He 
had five sons, Prahrada, etc. ; Prahrada had three 
sons, Virochana, etc. ; Virochana’s son was Bali, 
whose son was Bana. These Asuras and their 
progeny ® are, properly speaking, the Daityas ; but 
popular usage takes no account of this genealogy, 
and regards all enemies of the gods as sons of Diti. 
By Danu, another daughter of Daksa, Kasyapa 
had 33 or 40 sons, among whom are enumerated the 
most famous Asuras. The sons and grandsons of 
these are said to be countless ; they are the Danavas 
proper, but the above remark about the Daityas 
applies also to them, Kasyapa’s son by the fourth 
daughter of Daksa, Simhika, is the famous Asura 
Rahu, whose head was cut off by Visnu, and who 
ever since persecutes sun and moon, and occasion- 
ally swallows them (mythological cause of eclipses). 
Danayus, the fifth wife of Kasyapa, became the 
mother of Bala and Vrtra, the Asuras who w^ere 
killed by Indra ; and Kala, the sixth wife of Kai- 
yapa, gave birth to the Kalakeyas, a class of 
Asuras. Accordingly, the Mahdhhdrata (i. 65) 
derives the whole race of Asuras from five daugh- 
ters of Daksa. 

According to the Purdna^^ Simhika was 

the sister of Hiranyakasipu, and wife of Vipra- 
chitti, a son of Danu, and, as the same source does 
not mention the above-named wives of Kasyapa, 
or at least does not make them the ancestresses of 
separate Asura families, there are practically only 
two races of Asuras acknowledged by the Puranas, 
viz. Daityas and Danavas. There are variations 

1 It may be mentioned in this connexion that Indra, by killing 
Vybra, incurred the sin of brahmahatydf or murder of a 
Brahman, and in consequence lost his celestial kingdom 
(M ahdbhdratay lii, 101, v. 10, xii. 281, 842), Still, Vrtra is but 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods. 

2 Ct. V. Fausbbll, Indian Mythology^ according to the Mahd- 
bhdrata, London, 1903, p. 3fE. 

3 Not enumerated in the Purdi^La, but in some onhers, 

s.g. Vdyu Purd'^a {Bibt, IndJ), ii. 74 f. 

4 Soe Wilson, op cit. ii 69. 


in other Puranas which need not be detailed 
here.^ 

The^ Puranas, however, have another account of 
the origin of the Asuras at the first creation of the 
world : ® 

‘ Brahma, being desirous of creating the four orders of beings 
termed progenitors, and men, collected his mind 

into i-i.’; \\ ' ’ L thus concentrated, the quality of darkness 

pervaded his body, and thence the Asuras were first bom, 
issuing from his thigh. Brahma then abandoned that form 
which was composed of the rudiment of darkness, and which, 
being deserted by him, became night,’ 

Wilson says in a note: ‘These reiterated, and not always 
very congruous, accounts of the creation are explained the 
Pur^pas as referring to different kalpas, or renovations of the 
world, and therefore involving no incompatibility. A better 
reason for their appearance is the probability that they have 
been borrowed from different original authorities.’ 

As regards the origin of the Asuras, it is probable 
that the myth quoted above has beeu developed 
from the statement in the Brahmanas mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. The genealogy of 
the Asuras is of later growth, and inti'oduces a new 
element of confusion into the accounts of them. 
How, for instance, could Hiranyakasipu, the first- 
born of all Daityas and Danavas, rule over the 
whole race of Daityas and Danavas, who, according 
to the Pauranic theory, sprang from his children 
and grandchildren ? 

It has been said above that the Asuras reside in 
Patala, and the ^atapatha Brdhmana already 
states that they entered the earth. Yet they are 
not restricted to Patala, but may own towns and 
fortresses on earth, in air, and in heaven. Thus 
the three sons of Taraka possessed three towns, 
which, united into one, became the famous Tripura, 
which Siva reduced to ashes with his mystical 
arrow. The Paulomas and Kaiakanjas inhabited 
the flying town Hiranyapura, which Avas destroyed 
by Arjuna {Mahdh, viii. 33 f., iii. 173). Another 
tribe of the Danavas, the Niva taka vachas, live on 
the shore of the ocean, where Arjuna vanquishes 
them {ih. iii. 168 In most stories about Asuras, 
the scene is laid in the upper regions, where they 
acquire power even over the three worlds, till some 
god slays them. 

The belief that the Asuras dwell in the regions 
below has been common to all Indian sects. Thus, 
according to the Northern Buddhists, the world of 
the Asuras, who, besides the Daityas, comprise 
the Haksasas, Yaksas, and similar demons, is the 
uppermost of the four Apdy alohas y or worlds of 
suffering; and it is situated exactly as far below the 
surface of the earth as the world of Indra is above 
it. Among the Asuras the foremost rank is held 
by Rahu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun 
and moon,® The Jains reckon the Asuras, or, as 
they call them, the Asurakumaras, as the lowest 
class of the Bhavanavasin or Bhaumeyaka gods, and 
assign them the uppermost part of Ratnaprahhdy 
the highest hell-region, as their residence.^ 

A great many names of Asuras are given in epic 
and classical Sanskrit literature, some of which 
have already been mentioned. We add the names 
of a few more who are frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the god who slew or overcanie 
them : Bala, Vrtra, Namuchi, Trisiras, Jambha, 
and Paka were slain by Indra ; Madhu, Kaitabha, 
Bali, Mura, and Naraka by Visnu (who is thence 
called Daitydrii foe of the Daityas) or Kr^na; 
Pralamba by Balarama ; Sambara by Pradyumna ; 
Andbaka by Siva, who also destroyed Tripura ; 
Sumbha, Ni^umbha, and Mahisa by Devi ; Taraka 
and Bana by Karttikeya ; and Ilvala and Vatapi 
by Agastya. 

1 Wilson, op. ciUy in his notes to pp. 26, 69 ff. It may be 
mentioned that the Vdyu Purdir^a gives the progeny of Dana- 
yu^a (ii. 7, 30 ff.). 

2 Wilson, op. cit. i. 97 f. 

s Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism {GlAP iii. 8), 1896 ; and 
the works quoted there, p. 57, n. 7. 

4 Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, iv. 11* tr. in ZDMG lx. 319. 
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The Asuras (Daityas, Danavas) constitute the 
highest class of demons ; they are the enemies of 
the gods, and not of mankind ; indeed, men seem, 
as a rule, excluded from their sphere of action. 
This is the principal point in which they differ from 
the remaining classes of demons, such as Raksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc., who sustain hostile or friendly 
relations with men. See art. Brahmanism, 

In conclusion, an opinion must be noticed which 
has been put forward by some writers — most 
recently by the Danish scholar V. FausbolP — 
viz. that the wars of the Suras and Asuras are 
but a mythological account of what originally was 
a strife between the Aryans and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India. Fausbbll includes among 
the Asuras other classes of demons, Raksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc. — a course which, as has just 
been pointed out, cannot be admitted. As regards 
the Asuras proper, with whom alone we are 
concerned in this article, his theory is without 
foundation, and is quite unnecessary. The Indians 
had at least two war-gods — Indra, and, in later 
times, Karttikeya. Warlike gods presuppose, in 
India as elsewhere, enemies with whom to wage 
war, and those enemies were the Asuras, Danavas, 
or Daityas. 

Litkraturk. — This has been suflBiciently indicated m the course 
of the article. HERMANN JACOBI. 

DAKHMA. — See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (Parsi). 


DANAIDS. — The Danaids (AavaLdes) were the 
daughters of Danaus. Their number is variously 
given : Hecatseus (schol. on Enrip. Oresi. 872) 
enumerates twenty, and Hesiod {c[,p, Hecatseus, 
loc, c^^.) fifty ; the latter figure has won general 
acceptance. Their fame is enshrined in two legends 
— the one telling how they murdered their bride- 
grooms during their wedding night; the other 
how, after death, they were condemned to pour 
water into vessels full of holes. 

^ I- The_ standard form of the first legend is that 
given to it by .^Eschylus ; it forms the basis of the 
story as found in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, 
ii. 12 flf. (cf. schol. on Homer, II. i. 42), and 
Hygmus’s Fabulcc, 168 (cf. schol. on Stat. Theb. 
ii. 222 ; schol. Strozz. on German, Aratea^ p. 172, 
ed. Breysig). We find part of it in the extant 
iKirid^s of ^schylus— the first portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy — and the entire myth in the prophecy of 
Prometheus in Prom. Vinct. 853 ff. The story is 
as follows. The fifty Danaids flee, under their 
father’s direction, from Egypt to Argos, in order 
to escape from the unwelcome suit of their cousins, 
the fifty sons of ^gyptus. The youths, however, 
set out after them,^ and, by mere superiority of 
force, compel the maidens to marry them. Danaus, 
however, commands his daughters to kill their re- 
^ective husbands, and all of them obey save one, 
Hypermnestra, who spares Lynkeus out of love. 
Hyperranestra, saved from her father’s vengeance 
and at length reconciled to him, continues the line- 
age of the family, and by inheritance secures for her 
acknowledged husband the over-lordship of Argos 
The scene of the myth is thus Argos, and, indeed! 
the mere name of the father and his daughters 
mdica^s this locality, as in Homer the Argives are 
m<^t frequently referred to as AavaoL. Since the 
P - 2 Preller’s Griechische Mythologie (cf. 

11.^ [Berlin, 1861] 45 ft’.) the myth has been com- 
monly interpreted as relating to the scarcity of 
water in ^ thirsty Argos ’ ; the slaying of the bride- 
grooms is taken to mean the drying np of the 
Jiypothesis is still adhered to by 
alten Gesch. i. [Halle, 
1892] 74) and Waser (in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 2089), 
1 Op. cit. p. 41 f. ^ 


but its lack of evidence is on a level with its failure 
in lucidity (cf. P. Friedlander, Argolica^ Berlin, 
1905, p. 24). It is certainly true that the full, 
though not identical, lists of the Danaids given by 
Apollodorus, ii. 16, and Hyginus, Fab. 170, contain 
at least one name, Amymone, which is also the 
name of a fountain in Argos ; and, while there may 
be another here and there which could be appositely 
applied to a spring, this cannot be said of the 
majority. Amymone, moreover, is the subject of a 
special myth, which bears no resemblance to that 
of the others : she yields herself to Poseidon, who 
in return reveals to her the springs of Lerna ; and 
she bears to him a son named Naupiius (Apollod. 
ii. 14 and 23; Hygin. Fab. 169). The purport of 
this story is, in fact, the direct opposite of the 
Danaid myth ; the latter really implies that the 
maidens, in order to preserve their virginity, do not 
shrink from slaying even their bridegrooms. It is 
true that this aspect is not made explicit in the 
story as related by .^schylus, who lays stress on 
the Danaids’ hatred of the .^Egyptiads only, not of 
men in general, and speaks of their timidity of 
character. His reason for making this alteration 
is revealed in the only passage of any length that 
now remains of the third portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy (fr. 44), in which Aphrodite extols the 
might of love, and so vindicates Hypermnestra and 
her disobedience to her father’s cruel command. 
The .Eschylean rendering, however, is really a 
transformation of the original myth, as appears 
from the following considerations- (1) The slaying 
of men by the Danaids has always formed the kern^ 
of the myth. (2) Their fruitless labour of water- 
drawing after death, as will be shown below (§ 2), 
is an indication of the fact that they were never 
married. (3) The only extant fragment of the epic 
AapaLdes r^resents them as beings of Amazon-like 
nature. From this epic, which, according to the 
Borgia tablet (Jahn-Michaelis, Griech. Bilder- 
chroniken, Bonn, 1873, p. 76, K^), contained 6500 
lines, or about half the number in the Iliad, 
Clement of Alexandria {^Btrom. iv. 120-*124), when 
giving examples of brave women, cites the cases 
not only of Leaina and Telesilla, but also of 
the Danaids, and in support thereof quotes from 
the epic as follows : ‘ And then the daughters of 
Danaus armed themselves quickly by the wide- 
flowing stream of the lord Nile.’ We may, there- 
fore, infer that the characterization of the Danaids 
in this epic was quite unlike that given by Es- 
chylus. Amazons have no occasion for a father’s 
care, pr for an admonition to guard their virginity ; 
and, in point of fact, Danaus himself, as has been 
long recognized (cf. Ed. Meyer, op. cit. p. 73), is a 
mere phantasm, having neither a cult nor a special 
myth of his own. 

The story of the Danaids as slayers of men and 
adepts in the use of arms must, accordingly, be 
brought into line with the Amazonian myths. 
These have been admirably dealt with by J. Topffer 
(Pauly- Wissowa, i. 1754 ; cf. also the same writer’s 
Attische Genealogie, Berlin, 1889, p. 191 tf.; Kretsch- 
in Glotta, ii. [1908] 201 tt'. ; O. Braunstein, Die 
politische Stcllung der griech. Frau, Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 69 ff.). In the myths of the Amazons, Topffer 
sees fragmentary reminiscences of a pre-Hellenic 
‘ gvnaikqcratic ’ race which survived for a consider- 
able period in Asia Minor, but had at one time 
been spread over Greece proper and the Archi- 
pelago. The Danaid myth finds a parallel in the 
story of the women of Lemnos who slew their 
husbamis, and it is perhaps more than a coincidence 

these Lemnian women, 
should appear in Argos, associated with the legend 
regarding the institution of the Nemean Games 
W the seven Argive heroes who marched against 
Thebes. It is also worthy of note that Bellerophon, 
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the earliest traditional antagonist of the Amazons 
in Lycia, came originally from Argos {11. vi. 186). 
Now, as we find Amazon-like women — the Danaids, 
namely — in Argos, it is natural to infer that they 
had made the same journey as Bellerophon — had 
come, that is, from Argos to Lycia. As a matter 
of fact, the Danaids bear the name of a pre-Hellenic 
tribe. For, since the Canaanite Philistines have 
been identified with the Palisatu mentioned in the 
documents of Ramses III, (1200-1175 B.c.) — one of 
the tribes which worshipped Minos and brought 
their civilization to its highest development in 
Crete during the 2nd cent. B.c. (cf. Bethe, in 
Rhein. Mus.hzY. [1910] 200 ff., with lit. and proofs) 
— we can no longer doubt that the Argive Danaoi 
and the Danuna mentioned in Egyptian documents 
as early as the 14th cent. B.C. were one and the 
same people (Ed. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthumsy i.® 
[Stuttgart, 1909] 226). 

A word or two must be added regarding Hyper- 
mnestra, the only one of the Danaids who spared her 
bridegroom, and the mother of the royal race of 
Argos. Her story, even more than that of Amy* 
mone, runs directly counter to the specific bearing 
of the Danaid myth. Account must also be taken 
of two additional facts. (1) Of all the Danaids, 
Hypermnestra alone had a cult in Argos (cf . Hygin. 
Fab. 168==schol. Strozz. on German, Aratea [172, 
ed. Breysig], who speaks of a ‘ fanum,’ while Pausan. 
ii. 21. 2, refers to the tomb of Hypermnestra and 
her husband in the city of Argos). (2) Lynkeus, 
again, is a standing figure in Peloponnesian legend, 
while the other sons of ^Egyptus are but empty 
names. We may, therefore, assume that Hyper- 
mnestra, like Amymone, was a later addition to the 
group of the Danaids, designed to bring each of 
them into the imposing genealogical fabric of 
Argive mythology. This is confirmed by the 
legend that Lynkeus killed his sisters-in-law and 
their father (schoL on Eurip. Hekuba, 886). Accord- 
ing to Archilochos (fr. 150, in Malalas, Chronogr. 
iv, 68), lynkeus was depicted as a conqueror who 
robbed Danaus of both his dominion and his 
daughter. 

The process of reducing the originally Amazon- 
like Danaids to human proportions, as we find it 
already consummated in .dEschylus, led at length 
to the complete obliteration of their characteristic 
q^uality of hostility to men. After the murder of 
the Higyptiads they all marry again. Their father 
gives them, without a price, as rewards to the 
victors in the games (Pindar, Pyth. ix. 112 f.) — a 
story which had originally no connexion with the 
Danaids (P. Friedlander, op. cit. p. 17). 

The scene of the man-slaying was laid among the 
streams of Lerna (Pausan. ii. 24. 2 ; Parcemio- 
graphiy i. 108), but also in Argos itself — on the 
acropolis, where, as noted by Pausanias {loc. cit.), 
there stood some memorial of the sons of .^gyptus, 

2. The earliest literary record of the tradition 
that after death the Danaids were doomed to the 
endless and aimless labour of pouring water into 
vessels with holes is found in the pseudo- Platonic 
Axiochus (3rd cent. B.C.), 371 E. In the 5th cent. 
B.C., Polygnotus, in his pictures of the under 
world, had portrayed men and women — character- 
ized as ‘unconsecrated' — engaged in a like task 
(Pausan. x. 31. 9 ; cf. Plato, Gorgias, 493 B, 
Rep. 363 D). Accordingly, Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 
{Homer. Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1884, p. 202) and 
Rohde {Psyche, Tubingen, 1891-94, pp. 292-297) 
have advanced the hypothesis that this penalty of 
fruitless labour forms a later accretion of the 
Danaid myth. But Rohde's assertion that the 
Danaids were dreXets, i.e. that they had not attained 
their r^Xos by marriage, suggests that the concep- 
tion of the Danaids as aimless water-drawers in 
Hades may possibly be older than he believes. 


This drudgery, in fact, was regarded among the 
Greeks, and is regarded even to-day, e.g., in the 
Tyrol, as the lot of the unmarried in the under 
world (Waser in Pauly-Wissowa, iv. 2087, 60 ff, ; 
P. Friedlander, op. cit. p. 28). 

The relative antiquity of this element in the 
story is likewise borne out by a further remark of 
Rohde, viz. that the Danaids could be associated 
with the task of drawing water only at a time when 
they were still thought of as unmarried. Even in 
Pindar's day {Pyth. ix. 112), however, this was no 
longer the case ; while, according to ^schylus, at 
least two of them, Amymone and Hypermnestra, 
yield to the power of love. For that form of the 
myth which, as made known to us by the surviving 
verse of the epic Aavaldes, represented the Danaids 
as Amazon-like women hostile to men, we are thus 
brought to a date not later than the 6fch cent. B.C. 
It must, therefore, have been about that time that 
the lot of the unmarried in Hades — the unending 
labour of drawing water — was first ascribed to the 
Danaids. 

Once this feature had been added to their story, 
however, and had become efiectually grafted upon 
it, the Danaids would come quite naturally to be 
regarded as drawers of water even in their lifetime 
In this way they would then be brought into con- 
nexion with Lerna in Argos — perhaps orimnally 
the district haunted by their ghosts — and at length 
the water-nymph Amymone would be numbered 
with them. It accords with all this that Danaus 
was extolled as the hero who provided Argos with 
water : so Hesiod, fr. 24 [ed. Kzach], a verse given 
by Strabo, viii. 370, and again (371) in a simpler 
rendering, which, however, is of special interest, as 
it states that it was not Danaus, but the Danaids, 
who ‘ made Argos, once waterless, a well-watered 
land.' 

Litbraturb. — M anuals of Greek Mythology, Roscher, and 
Pauly-Wissowa ; Ed. Meyer, Forachwngen zur alien Gesch. 
i. [Halle, 1892] 74 ; W. Schwarz, Jahrb.fur klass. Philol. cxivii, 
[Leipzig, 1893] 93 ff. ; P. Friedlander, Argolica, Berlin, 1905, 
p. 6 ff. ; Waser, AltW ii. [1899] 47-C3 ; Fourri^re, Revue 
g^e myth. vii. [1898] 39, 318. E. BeTHE. 

DANCING.— See Processions and Dances. 

DAlJDiS.— See Yogis. 

DANGI (‘highlanders,’ Wmdl dang, ‘a hill'). — 
A tribe of Dravidian origin, which at the Census of 
1901 numbered 97,422, almost entirely confined to 
Central India, Rajputana, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, in vvhich last they are described as origin- 
ally robbers and freebooters, whose home was in 
the Vindhyan range. They are doubtless ethno- 
logically connected with the Gond and Bhil tribes 
which occupy the adjoining hills ; but they are 
rapidly becoming Hinduized, and have now gone 
so far as to call themselves R^puts, and to claim 
descent from a mythical R^5. Dang of the Raghu- 
banai sept. In the Jhansi District, from which we 
have the most complete account of the religion of 
the tribe, they rank as low-caste Hindus ; they 
cremate their adult dead, and perform the iraddha, 
or mind-rite, through Brahmans. Like all castes 
on their promotion to a higher social rank, they are 
particularly careful to avoid ceremonial pollution. 
This results in its most serious form from the 
killing of a cow. In this case the offender, in 
order to procure restoration to caste rights, must 
make a pilgrimage to the Ganges, feed his tribes- 
men and Brahmans, or perform the mock marriage 
of the kdlagrdma ammonite, representing Visun, 
with the tul^, or holy basil tree. This rite, of 
course, necessitates the payment of liberal fees to 
Brahmans. If the offender prefers to do so, he 
may purchase restoration to caste by paying the 
marriage expenses of two poor children or the 
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tribe. They now worship the ordinary Hindu 
deities, Ramachandra, Kr&na, Siva, Durga, and 
others. Special regard is paid to the minor gods 
of the village, especially to those who cause and 
remove disease, such as Sitala, the goddess of 
smallpox, and Hardaul Lala, the deified hero who 
controls cholera (Crooke, Popular Religion^, 1896, 
i. 138 f.). Bhumiya, the god of the soil, is repre- 
sented by an old snake, which is worshipped in 
June-July. At marriages they perform a rite to 
propitiate the sainted dead, known as deva pitra 
{‘ ancestor gods’) ; but they have no definite idea of 
their nature or functions. Their sacred trees are 
the pipal {Ficus religiosa) and the clihonkar {Pro- 
sopis spicigera). The cows of the household, as 
emblems of Laksmi (goddess of good fortune), are 
worshipped at the Divali, or feast of lamps ; and 
horses at the Dasahra. 

Literature. — W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes qf the Norths 
Western Promnces and Oudh^ Calcutta, 1806, ii. 246 ff. ; Central 
Provinces Gazetteer^ 1870, p. 250 ; Census Report Central Pro- 
tnnces, 1901, i. 165. W. CrOOKE. 


DANTE.— 

1 . Life — Dante Ahg-hieri was born at Florence, some time 
between May 18 and June 17, 1265, of an old Florentine fanul 3 ' 
of supposed Roman descent. His father, Ahg'hiero di Beilin - 
Clone Ahg-hien, was a notary who adhered to the Guelf faction, 
for which his ancestors had fought Cacciaguida, Alighieri’s 
great-grandfather, who appears m the Paradtso as the founder 
of the house, is mentioned in a recently discovered document 
of 1131 as ‘ Cacciaguida, filius Adami ’ The poet was the only 
child of his father’s first marriage, but had a step-brother and 
two step-sisters (one of whom appears in the Vita Nuova) 
younger than himself Two episodes chiefly colour his early 
life : his romantic love for Beatrice (probably the daughter of 
Folco Portinari and wife of Simone de’ Bardi), whom he first 
saw at the end of his ninth year, and who died on June 8, 1290 ; 
and his friendship (gained by his first sonnet, written in 1283) 
with the older poet, Guido Cavalcanti, who died in August 1300 
At an early age he fell under the influence of the Florentine 
philosopher and statesman, Brunetto Latmi. Recent research 
tends to confirm the statement of his early biographers con- 
cerning his studying at the university of Bologna ; a sonnet, 
now generally accepted as his, shows that he was m that city 
shortly before 1287. Dante served in the Florentine cavalry at 
gie battle of Campaldino on June 11, 1289, After the death of 
Beatrice, he lapsed into a mode of life which he afterwards 
recogniaed as morally unworthy, and seems to have had relations 
mth several women, the exact nature of which is uncertain. 
To this epoch belongs a series of satirical sonnets interchanged 
Forese Donati (cf. Purg. xxiii, 115-119). About 
1296 he married Gemma di Manetto Donati, a lady of a noble 
Guelf house, by whom he had four children. He entered public 
life in 1295, with a speech in the General Council of the Com- 
mune in support of modifications in the ‘Ordinances of Justice ’ 
the enactments by which nobles were excluded from the ad- 
ministration of the Republic. In May 1300, he acted as Floren- 
tme ambassador to the Commune of San Gimignano, and in the 
same year, from June 16 to August 15 (two months being the 
statutory terra of ofiSce), he sat by election in the Signona, the 
chief magistracy of the Republic, as one of the six priors In 
this year, the Guelf party, which then swayed Florentine 
factions of Bianchi and Neri, 
Whites and Blacks.’ The former (to which Dante himself 
and Guido Cavalcanti belonged) was, in the mam, the constitu- 
supported by the burghers of the city ; the latter, 
led by Corso Donati, the brother of Forese and kinsman of the 
poets wfe, was more aristocratic and turbulent, looking to the 
Pope, Boniface vin., and relying upon the favour of the populace. 
As prior, Dante probably pla.yed a leading part in opposing the 
Pope and hi.s legate, the Franciscan cardinal, 
affairs of the Republic, and in con- 
factions (including Guido Cavalcanti 
and Corso Donati) within bounds : in the following year, 1301 
we find him, thimgh no longer in office, still supporting an anti- 
speeches in the various councils of 
the State On November 1, 1301, Charles of Valois, with French 
troops, entered Florence as Papal ‘ peacemaker,’ and, with every 
treachery and licence, restored the Neri to 
uncertain whether Dante was in Florence when 
fhi embassy from the Bianchi to 

Boccaccio and Leonardo Bruni, but 
disputed by later writers). In any case, a charge of malversation 
hostility to the Church was trumped up against 
sentenced to confiscation of his goods, twofears’ 
office (January 27 
finally to be burned to death (March 10, 1302) if he 
should ever come into the power of the Commune. ^ 
of life wa^assed in exile, in the latter part 

his two sons and one of his daughters, 
^ough he seems never bo have seen his wife again. In the 
£on«ii;io (1 3) he speaks of himself as having ‘fSne through 
well-mghall the regions to which this (Italian) language extentS • 
a pilgrim, a.most a beggar, showing, against my will, the wound 


of fortune, which is wont unjustly to be ofttimes reputed to the 
wounded.’ Until the summer of 1303, he made common cause 
with his fellow-exiles at Siena, Arezzo, Forli, and elsewhere, m 
attempting to return to Florence by force of arms and with 
Ghibelline aid, but ultimately broke with them, and found it 
‘for hi3 fair fame to have made a part^' for himself’ (Par. xvh. 
69). Between the latter part of 1303 and the end of 1306 we 
find him at Verona at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala ; at 
Bologna, where he may have made a more length.v stay ; possibly 
at Padua (though the document once regarded 'as attesting his 
presence there in August 1306 is now disputed) ; certainly m 
Lunigiana, with the Maiquis Franceschino Malasxiina (October 
1306). We now lose sight of him for several years, duiitig which 
he is said to have left Italy and gone to Pans. 

In September 1310, the newly elected Emperor, Henry vii., 
entered Italy, with the avowed object of restonng the claims of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and healing the wounds of the country. 
Dante, recognizing in him the new ‘ Lamb of God ’ to take away 
the sins of the world, threw himself heart and soul into his 
enterprise. VVe find him, m the 1311, paying homage 

to the Emperor m person at Milan, and writing terrible and 
eloquent letters to him and against the Floienbines from the 
Oasentino, whither he had, pei haps, been sent on an Imperial 
mission. By a decree of September 2, the Florentine govern- 
ment included the poet in the list of exiles to be excluded from 
amnesty. In April 1312, Dante was with the Emperor at Pisa, 
and there Petrarch, a little l)oy of seven, saw his great jirede- 
cessor for the first and only time. Although he had urged 
Henry to lay Florence low, reverence for his fatherland (so 
Leonardo Brum writes) kept Dante from accornpan.ying the 
Imperial army whmh i'‘offof^”alb' besieged the city during the 
autumn of this \ ear Hem:.'! dm.. (August 24, 1313) annihil- 
ated the poet’s hopes. His movements again become uncertain. 
It is possible that he retired for a while to the convent of Santa 
Croce di Fonte Avellana, in the Apennines, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Uguccione della Faggmola, the great 
Ghibelline, at Lucca. By a decree of November 6, 1316, Dante 
with his sons, Pietro and Jacopo, was placed under the ban of 
the Florentine Republic, and sentenced to be beheaded if taken. 
The poet was further and finally excluded from amnesty by 
a provision of June 2, 1316. Plia famous letter to a Floren- 
tine friend, preserved to us by Boccaccio, refusing to accept 
recall to Florence under dishonourable conditions, probably 
belongs to this year. It is most likely that, in 1316 or 1316, 
Dante went again to Verona, attracted by the fame of Can 
Grande della Scala, upon whom he based what remained of his 
hopes for the salvation of Italy. About 1317 he finally settled 
at Ravenna, at the invitation of its Guelf ruler, Guido Novello 
da Polenta. There with his children, surrounded by a little 
group of friends and disciples, he passed the last years of his 
life. A curious process for sorcery held at Avignon in 1320 
against Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti, in which Dante’s name is 
mentioned, suggests that the poet visited Piacenza in that or 
the preceding year, and, if the Queestio de Aqna et Terra is 
authentic, he went to Mantua and again to Verona about the 
same time. In August 1321, ho was sent on an embassy from 
Guido da Polenta to Venice, to avert an imminent war, and, 
returning to Ravenna sick with fever, he died there on Septem- 
ber 14 of that year. Pie was buried with much pomp m the 
church of the PYiars Minor, crowned with laurel, ‘m the garb 
of a poet and of a great philosopher.' 

2 . Works. — Dante’s works fall into three periods; 
(a) the period of his youthful love and enthusiasm, 
finding expression in the poetry and prose of the 
Vita Nuova-, {b) the period of the Rime, his later 
lyrics, his linguistic and philosophical studies and 
researches, bearing fruit in the jftalian prose of the 
Convivio, the Latin prose of the de Vulgari Elo- 
quentia, and his passionately developing political 
creed and ideals, represented by the de Monarchia 
and certain of his Latin letters ; (c) the period of 
turning, for the reformation of the present, to the 
contemplation of another world, * to the divine 
from the human, to the eternal from time ’ {Par. 
xxxi. 37, 38), in the Divina Commedia, with wliich 
are associated the prose Latin epistle to Can Grande 
della Scala, and the revival of the pastoral muse 
of Vergil in the two Latin Eclogues. 

^ (1) The Vita Nuova, Dante’s first book, which 
is^ dedicated to Guido Cavalcanti, tells the story of 
his love for Beatrice in thirty-one lyrical poems, 
symmetrical^ arranged, and connected by a prose 
narrative. The lyrics (twenty-five sonnets, one 
oallata, three canzoui, and two shorter poems in 
the canzone mould), written from 1283 to 1292, 
cover a period of nine years, while the prose com- 
mentary, composed between 1292 and 1295, weaves 
the whole into unity. Its earlier chapters, in par- 
ticular, show the innuence of the Proven 9 al trouba- 
"with the philosophical re-handling 
of their theme of chivalrous love which we find in 
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the poetry of Guido Guinizelli of Bologna, whom 
Dante elsewhere claims as his father m the use of 
‘ sweet and gracious rhymes of love ’ {Purg. xxvi. 
99). The first of the three canzoni^ ‘ Donne ch’avete 
intelletto d^amore/ marks an epoch in Italian 
poetry. The later portions of the book are already 
strongly coloured with the Christian mysticism 
which inspires the Divina Comm&dia, There is 
much sheer allegory in the details and episodes, 
but the work as a whole is not to be taken m an 
allegorical sense. It is a mystical reconstruction 
of the poet’s early life, in which earthly love be- 
comes spiritual, but, being thus exalted above 
itself, fails to earth again when its sustenance and 
inspiration are removed, only to rise once more in 
repentance and humility to a clearer vision and a 
larger hope, with the resolution to turn to the 
daily work of life until such time as the soul may 
become less unworthy to attain the ideal which it 
has discerned. 

(2) Besides the pieces inserted in the Vita Nnova^ 
there exists a large body of lyrical poetry from 
Dante’s hand, known collectively as the Rime (or, 
less correctly, the Ganzomere). It consists of (a) 
occasional poems in the ballata and sonnet form, 
composed at various times in Dante’s life, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily collected or freed 
from smirious pieces ; (6) a series of fifteen canzoni^ 
which Boccaccio, probably following the poet’s in- 
tention, arranged in a definite order to form a com- 
plete work. Two of these canzoni seem to belong 
to the period of the Vita Nuova ; the rest represent 
the peiiod in Dante’s life between the death of 
Beatrice and the inception of the Divina Commedia, 
They give variety, dignity, and technical perfection 
to the metrical form which the early Italians had 
received and developed from the Proven 9 als, and 
introduce, partly from the Proven 9 ai, two entirely 
new varieties to Italian poetry. Their subject- 
matter is partly philosophical love, in which the 
seeker after wisdom depicts his quest with all 
the imagery of an earthly lover’s pursuit of an 
adored woman ; partly, it would seem, more tan- 
gible human passion ; partly, ethical and didactic 
themes. One of the noblest of the series is the 
canzone of the three ladies : * Tre donne intorno 
al cor mi son venute ’ (probably written c. 1304) ; 
in this the legend told by Thomas of Celano and 
St. Bonaventura, of the apparition of Poverty and 
her two companions to St. Francis, is transformed 
into an allegory of Dante’s own impassioned wor- 
ship of Justice, which contains the Dimna Commedia 
in germ. 

(3) The ConviviOt Dante’s chief work in Italian 
prose, is an attempt to put the general reader of 
the epoch into possession of an abstract of the 
entire field of human learning, as attainable at the 
beginning of the 14th cent., in the form of an 
allegorical commentary upon fourteen of the poet’s 
own canzoni. Its basis is the saying attributed 
to Pythagoras, to the effect that the philosopher 
should not be called the wise man, but the lover of 
wisdom — a conception which Dante elaborates in 
the terms of the chivalrous love poetry of his age, 
personifying Philosophy as a noble lady whose 
soul is love and whose body is wisdom, and identi- 
fying love with the study which is ‘ the applica- 
tion of the enamoured mind to that thing of which 
it is enamoured.’ The work shows the influence 
of the de Consolatione Philosojphice of Boethius (its 

P rofessed starting-point), Isidore of Seville, the 
Hdascalon of Hugh of St. Victor, the TrSsor of 
Brunette Latini, and the Aristotelian treatises and 
Summa contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Dante’s aim is to make the mediaeval encyclopaedia 
a thing of artistic beauty, by wedding it to the 
highest poetry, and to show the world that the 
Italian vernacular was no less efficient than Latin 


as a literary medium. At the same time, it was 
to be his apologia pro vita sua^ justifying his own 
conduct as a man and as a citizen, and, incident- 
ally, explaining certain of his poems of earthly 
love as inspired purely by philosophical devotion. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed be- 
tween 1306 and 1308. It was left unfinished, only 
the introductory treatise and the commentaries 
upon three canzoni having been written. 

(4) The de Vulgari Eloguentia^ the earliest of 
Dante’s Latin works, seems to have been begun 
shortly before the Convivio (probably in 1304 or 
1305). Like the Convivio, it was left unfinished, 
only two of the projected four books having been 
written. In the hrst book, starting from the 
origin of language, Dante considers the rival 
claims for pre-eminence of the three romance ver- 
naculars — French, Proven 9 al, and Italian — and 
proceeds to examine in detail all the various dia- 
lects of the last, none of which he finds identical 
with the ideal language of Italy : 

* The illustrious, cardinal, courtly, and curial vulgar tongue 
in Italy is that which belongs to every Italian city, and jet 
seems to belong to none, and by which all the local dialects of 
the Italians are measured, weighed, and compared/ 

As Mazzini well said, Dante’s purpose here is 
‘ to found a language common to all Italy, to create 
a form worthy of representing the national idea ’ 
— the purpose which he was ultimately to fulfil 
by writing the Divina Commedia. In the second 
book, he defines the highest form of Italian lyrical 
poetry, the canzone ; distinguishes the three sub- 
jects alone worthy of treatment therein — Arms, 
Love, and Virtue ; and elaborates the poetical art 
of its construction, from the practice of the Pro- 
ven 9 al troubadours (Bertran de Born, Arnaut 
Daniel, Giraut de Borneil, Folquet of Marseilles, 
Aimeric de Belenoi, Aimeric de Pegulhan, to- 

f ether with the French poet, king Thibaut of 
Favarre), the poets of the Sicilian school (Guido 
delle Colonne and Rinaldo d’ Aquino), and the 
poets of the dolce stil nuovo (Guido Guinizelli, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and himself). 
Dante refers to his own canzoni as those of ^ the 
friend of Cino da Pistoia,’ and it is possible that 
he intended to dedicate the work, when completed, 
to Cino, as he had done the Vita Nuova to Caval- 
canti. 

(6) The election of Henry of Luxemburg to the 
Empire, in November 1308, drew the poet back 
from these philosophical and linguistic studies to 
the political strife that was about to convulse 
Italy. Confronted with this new situation, of 
apparently unlimited possibilities for his native 
land, he felt that all that he had hitherto written 
was fruitless and insignificant. It was probably 
about 1309, in anticipation of Henry’s coming to 
Italy, that Dante composed the ae Monarchict, 
fearing lest he ‘ should one day be convicted of 
the charge of the buried talent.’ For Dante, the 
purpose of temporal monarchy or empire, the 
single princedom over men in temporal things, is 
to establish liberty and universal peace, in order 
that the whole of the potentialities of the human 
race, for thought and for action, may be realized. 
In the first book he shows that this universal 
monarchy, thus conceived, is necessary for the 
well-being of the world ; in the second he attempts 
to prove, first from arguments based on reason and 
then from arguments based on Christian faith, that 
the Roman people acquired the dignity of empire 
by Divine right. It is a cardinal point in Dante’s 
reading of history that the history of the Jews and 
the history of the Romans reveal the Divine plan 
on parallel lines, the one race being entrusted with 
the preparation for the Gospel, the other with 
the promulgation of Roman law. For him, as for 
mediseval political theorists in general, the Em- 
peror of his own day, when duly elected and 




crowned, is the successor of Julius and Augustus 
no less than of Charlemagne and Otho. The third 
book proves that the authority of such an Em- 
peror does not come to him from the Pope (the 
coronation of Charlemagne being an act of usurpa- 
tion on the part of the latter), but depends im- 
mediately upon God, ‘descending upon him without 
any mean, from the fountain of universal author- 
ity.’ Divine Providence has ordained man for two 
ends : blessedness of this life, which consists in the 
exercise of his natural powers, and is figured in the 
Earthly Paradise; and blessedness of life eternal, 
which consists in the fruition of the Beatific Vision 
in the Celestial Paradise. To these two diverse 
ends, indicated by reason and revelation respect- 
ively, man must come by the diverse means of 
philosophy and spiritual teaching, and, because 
of human cupidity, he must be checked and 
directed : 

‘ Wherefore man had need of a twofold directive power ac- 
cording- to his twofold «foal • the Sovereign Pontiff, to lead the 
human race to eternal life in accordance with things revealed ; 
and the Emperor, to direct the human race to temporal felicity 
m accordance with philosophical teaching.’ 

This, then, is the purpose of Church and State, 
each independent in its own field, a certain 
superiority pertaining _ to the former in that 
mortal felicity is ordained for immortal felicity. 
We here find ‘in its full maturity the general 
conception of the nature of man, of government, 
and of human destiny, which was afterwards 
transfigured, without being transformed, into the 
framework of the Sacred Poem ’ (Wicksteed). 

(6) Dante’s political letters are a pendant to the 
at Monarchia^ but coloured by the realities, and 
finally embittered by the circumstances of the 
Emperor’s expedition. From the Messianic fervour 
of his appeal on Henry’s behalf to the princes and 
peoples of Italy {Ep. v. [‘ Oxford Dante written 
1310), we pass to the prophetic fury and sctva 
indxgnatxo of his address to ‘ the most wicked 
Florentines within ’ {Ep. vi., March 31, 1311), and 
his rebuke to the Emperor himself {Ep. vii., April 
16, .1311), when the former were organizing the 
national resistance to the Imperial power, and the 
atter seemed to tarry. To the latter part of 
1314 belongs the eloquent letter to the Italian 
cardinals m conclave at Carpentras after the 
death of Clement y.[,Ep. rui.), urging the elec- 
tion of an Italian Pope to return to Home and 
reform the Church. Of Dante’s private and per- 
sonal correspondence, the only specimen that W 
be unhesitatingly accepted as authentic is the 
famous letter to a Florentine friend refusing the 
amnesty m 1316 {Ep. ix.) ; but two others® ap- 

lyrical poems, 

^dressed to Cino da Pistoia {Ep. iii., c. 1305) and 
Moroello Mal^pina {Ep. iv., c. 1306 or 1311), are 
probably genuine. ” 

dill of the letter to Can Grande 

della Scala, though much disputed, is gradually 
becoming generally recognized. Written appar^ 

^^20, it dedicates^toe 
interprets the opening 
lums of its first canto, and expfiiins the allesory 
subject, and purpose of the whole poem. It I tl^e 
startmgjomt for the study of the Wical a^ect 

alike in its appeal to 
•A-ugustine, St. Bernard, and 
Kiohard of St. Victor for the power of the human 
mteUect to be so exalted in this life as to transcend 

e m^sure of humanity, and in its unmistakable 
claim for the poet himself that he has been the 
of a reUgious experience too 
pre\Zd%rwordr'^"'““® adequately ex- 

Lanl^w?'® .^clog-Me, a pastoral poem in 

Catin hexameters, was written about 1319, in 


answer to a Latin poem from Giovanni del Virgilio 
a lecturer at Bologna, who had urged him to write 
a Latin poem and come to that city to receive the 
laurel crown. It is a beautiful and gracious poem, 
in which the Yergilian eclogue becomes a pictuie 
of the poet’s own life at Havenna in the compara- 
tive peace and calm of his latest years, A second 
Eclogue in the same spirit, sent to Giovanni del 
Virgilio by Dante’s sons after the poet’s death, is 
somewhat inferior, and was, perhaps, only in pai t 
actually composed by him. 

(9) The Qucestio at Aqua et Terra professes to 
be a philosophical question concerning tlie relative 
position of water and earth on the surface of the 
globe, publicly discussed by Dante at Verona on 
January 20, 1320. Its authenticity has of late 
found several able defenders, but must still be 
regarded as highly problematical. 

(10) It is impossible to decide at what date the 
Divina Coramedxa was actually begun. Accordino- 
to Boccaccio, the first seven cantos of the InJ-erTw 
were composed before tlie poet’s exile, and he was 
induced to take up the Avork again in consequence 
of his recovery of the manusciipt in 1306 or 1307. 
Although this seems contradicted by internal evi- 
dence, there are some indications that these cantos 
Avere originally conceived on a difi'erent plan from 
that ultimately adopted in the poem. It is possible 
that the poem, as we now have it, Avas begun 
ab^t 1308, interrupted by the Italian enterprise 
of Henry of Luxemburg, and resumed in the years 
after the latter’s death. While there are no cer- 
tain and definite allusions in the Purgatorio to 
events later than 1308, there are references in the 
I^rno, by wav of prophecy, to occurrences of 
1312, and possibly (though this is more open to 
question) of 1314, while the Faradiso (xii. 120) 
contains what appears to be an echo of a Papal 
hull of 1318. An allusion in the first Eclogue 
shows that, by 1319, the Inferno and the Purga- 
torio (‘infera regna ’) were completed and, so to 
speak, published, but that Dante was still engaged 
upon the Paradiso (‘ mundi circumllua corpora 
astncolseque ’) ; and we learn from Boccaccio that 
the last thirteen cantos had not yet been made 
known to the world at the time of the poet’s 
death. In any case, it seems clear that the Divina 
Lommedia as a whole, Avhenever it may have been 
begun, although the action is relegateci by a poetic 
fiction to the assumed date of 1300, should be 
regarded as the work of the last period of the 

when the failure of his earthly hopes 
with Henry of Luxemburg had transferred his 
time to eternity, and, him.self purilied 
m the fires of experience and adversity, he might 
lawfully come forward as vir protdicans justitia 7 )i^ 
to remove those living in this life from their 
state of misery, and to lead them to tlie state of 
felicity.’ 

Dante’s primary source of inspiration for the 
Vivina Cqmitiedia is the actual life of his own 
times which he saw around him, interpreted by 
the story of his own inner life. His aim is to 
reform Urn world by a poem which should })resent 
man and Nature in the mirror of eternity. But he 
nas, ineAatably, his literary sources. Wliile the 
sixth book of thQ^ntid may be called his starting 
Dante was probably acquainted Avith some 
of the many mediaeval accounts of visits of a living 
man, whether in the body or out of the body,’ to 
the other world, the immortale secolo, Avhich, be- 
ginning Avith the Visio Sancti Pauli and those 
recorded m the Dialogues of St. Gregory the 

abundant in the latter 
' ^^ongh the only one that 
I'c + 1 . ^ traces in the Divina Gom^inedia 

IS the Tnugdali of the Irish Benedictine 

Marcus (1149). Of the Latin poets, next to Vergil, 
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he was most influenced by Lucan, while Ovid and 
Statius are his main sources for classical myth- 
ology, and Livy and Orosius for classical history. 
Cicero was familiar to him from his early man- 
hood ; but he shows surprisingly little acquaint^ 
ance with Terence and Horace. The Latin versions 
of Aristotle, the Vulgate, and the works of St. 
Augustine permeate the poem with their influence. 
He knew no Plato at first hand (he was almost 
completely ignorant of Greek), save, perhaps, the 
2\mceus in the Latin version of Chalcidius, but 
there is a strong vein of Neo-Platonism in the 
poem, derived in part directly from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian de Causis and the Dionysian writings 
(either in the translation of^ Scotus Erigena or 
through the medium of Aquinas). Certain ele- 
ments in his thought came from Boethius and 
St. Gregory the Great, while, of later mediaeval 
writers, the influence of St. Peter Damian (esp. 
his de Abdicatione Episcopatus)^ of St. Bernard, 
and of Kichard of St. Victor is especially marked. 
Indeed, the mystical psychology of the whole 
poem is largely based upon the de Prceparatione 
animi ad Contemplatxonem and the de Contempla- 
Hone of the last-named writer. Of the poet’s 
own contemporaries, Albertus Magnus and St. 
Bonaventura impressed him less than did St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the influence of whose Aris- 
totelian treatises, his Summa contra G entiles ^ and 
Summa Theologice, is profound and all-pervading. 
Recent investigation points to Dante’s acquaint- 
ance with the mystical treatises of Mechthild of 
Magdeburg and Mechthild of Hackeborn, though 
it is questionable whether either of them can be 
identified with the Matelda of the Earthly Paradise. 
There is a certain element of Joachism in the 
Divina Commedia, but Dante was probably ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Abbot of Floi*a 
only at second hand, in the Arbor Vitce Cructfixce 
of Ubertino da Casale (1305), which is chrono- 
logically the last of the sources of the poem, and 
from which (together with the life of the Seraphic 
Father by St. Bonaventura, and, perhaps, the 
earlier legend by Thomas of Celano) he derived 
his conception of the life and work of St. Francis 
in the Paradiso, 

The Divina Commedia is an allegory of human 
life and human destiny, in the form of a vision 
of the ‘ state of souls after death ’ ; it is likewise, 
in the mystical sense, a figurative representation 
of the soul’s ascent, while still in the flesh, by the 
three ways of purgation, illumination, and union, 
to the fruition of the Absolute in that ‘ half-hour 
during which there is silence in Heaven.’ 

Above and around the material universe is the 
celestial rose of Divine Beauty, flowering in the 
rays of the sun of Divine Love, still to be completed 
by man’s correspondence with Divine Grace ; while 
on earth — the threshing-floor of mortality — by use 
or abuse of free-will, character is formed, and 
human drama is played out. The dual scheme of 
the de Monarchia is transplanted from the sphere 
of Church and Empire to the field of the individual 
soul. Man, in the person of Dante, vainly attempts 
to escape from the dark wood of alienation from 
truth, and is barred by his own vices from the 
ascent of the delectable mountain (felicity, or, 
perhaps, knowledge of self) ; but Vergil, repre- 
senting human philosophy inspired by reason, 
guides him through the nine circles of Hell (reali- 
zation of the nature and eflects of sin), and up the 
seven terraces of Purgatory (setting love, the soul’s 
natural tendency to what is apprehended as good, 
in order, and purifying the soul from the stains 
still left after conversion) to the Earthly Paradise, 
which in one sense is the happy state of a good 
conscience, and in another the life of Eden regained 
by the purgatorial pains. This life is personified 


in Matelda, the realization of Leah, who, in the 
mystical system of Richard of St. Victor, sym- 
bolizes ‘ affection inflamed by Divine inspiration, 
and composing herself to the norm of justice.’ 
Then the soul can rightly comprehend the history 
of Church and State, as represented in the allegori- 
cal pageant, and is prepared for a further illumina- 
tion. Beatrice, symbolizing the Divine Science as 
possessing Revelation, thence uplifts the poet 
through the nine moving heavens of successive 
preparation, corresponding to the nine angelic 
orders, into the true Paradise, the timeless and 
spaceless empyrean heaven of heavens, where her 
place is taken by St. Bernard, type of the loving 
contemplation in which the eternal life of the soul 
consists ; and, after the impassioned hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin placed upon Bernard’s lips, the 
poem closes in the momentary actualizing of the 
soul’s entire capacity of knowing and loving, when 
desire and will move in harmony with ‘ the Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars,’ in an 
anticipation of the Beatific Vision of the Divine 
Essence. 

In describing the ‘ spiritual lives ’ of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, Dante has given a summary, 
illumined by imagination and kindled by passion, 
of all that is permanently significant in the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. He is throughout 
harking back to a primitive ideal of Christianity, 
freed from the corruptions and accretions of the 
subsequent centuries. Under the tree of an 
Empire renovated by the power of the Cross, 
Revelation is seated on the bare ground as 
guardian of the chariot of the Church, with no 
attendants save the theological and moral virtues, 
who bear nought save the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But the ideal is never realized, because, 
side by side with the conquest of the world by 
Christianity, had come the conquest of the Church 
by the world. The alleged donation by Con- 
stantine of wealth and territory to the Papacy is 
for Dante the turning-point in history, and the 
primal cause of the failure of Christianity, which 
was bearing such bitter fruit in the corruption of 
mankind. The supremely significant event of his 
own century is thus the rise of St. Francis, and his 
marriage with Lady Poverty, as the first attempted 
return to the ideal of Christianity that Christ had 
left. This, in its turn, having proved but a passing 
episode, the poet can only look forward to the 
coming of the deliverer, the mysterious Veltro, the 
‘Five Hundred Ten and Five,’ to be sent from 
God to renovate the Empire and to reform the 
Church by other methods. For the rest, men at 
all times ‘ are masters of their fate,’ through the 
supreme ^ft of free-will, to put violence upon 
which, as Richard of St. Victor had said, ‘ neither 
befits the Creator nor is in the power of the 
creature.’ The soul of man works out its own 
salvation or damnation; and the tragic fact con- 
sists simply in the soul’s deliberate choice of evil. 
The Inferno departs less than the other two can- 
ticles from mediaeval tradition in its structure and 
; but it is here that the dramatic side 
genius is especially displayed. The 
tragic impression is intensified, on the one hand, 
by the wasted virtues of the lost (the patriotism of 
Farinata degli Uberti, the fidelity of Piero delle 
Vigne, the scientific devotion of Brunetto Latini, 
the high conception of man’s origin and nature 
that impels Ulysses to his last voyage) ; and, on 
the other, by frequent and effective use of dramatic 
contrasts between the souls in Hell and those in 
Purgatory or Paradise (Francesca da Rimini and 
Piccarda Donati ; St. Peter Celestine and King 
Manfred ; Guido and Buonconte da Montefeltro). 
In the Purgatorio, with its sunsets and starshine, 
its angel ministers, its allegorical quest of liberty. 


machinery 
of Dante’s 
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in whicn the souls find the very purgatorial pains 
a solace to be willingly undergone, Dante breaks 
almost completely from legend and theological 
tradition, and piesents a conception of the second 
realm which is entirely his own. The Purgatorio 
depends less than the Inferno upon the splendour 
of certain episodes, though many of these^ are 
among the most beautiful in the poem. It is in 
its sustained harmony and all-pervading tender- 
ness that it makes immediate and universal appeal 
to heart and mind. The noblest passages of the 
Paradiso are lyrical rather than dramatic, and 
there is naturally less action and less individuali- 
zation of character. With the exception of St. 
Bernard, who is a singularly vivid character, the 
human aspect of the souls in bliss is somewhat 
lost in the glory of their state since they have 
become " sempiternal flames ’ — the suggestion of 
humanity being held in abeyance after the third 
sphere (where the stretch of the earth’s shadow 
is passed), until it reappears in celestial splendour 
in the tenth heaven. Notwithstanding this, we 
are sensible of no monotony in the passage through 
the higher spheres ; for it is part of the poet’s 
conception, worked out alike in the allegorical 
imagery and in the spoken narratives of each 
sphere, that, although each soul partakes supremely 
of the Beatific Vision, which is one and the same 
in all, yet there are not only grades, but subtle 
difierences in the possession of it, in which the 
previous life has been a factor. As Wicksteed 
puts it, ‘the tone and colour, so to speak, of the 
heavenly fruition of the blessed is affected by the 
nature of the moral warfare through which they 
rose to spiritual victory.’ The human interest in 
the Paradiso seems concentrated in such episodes 
as the appearance of Piccarda Donati and Dante’s 
colloquy with Cacciaguida, or the exquisite passage 
where Beatrice, her allegorical office completed, 
resumes her place, in the unveiled glory of her 
human personality, in the celestial rose. The 
mystical poetry of the Paradiso is unsurpassable : 
above all, in the closing canto it reaches a height 
of spiritual ecstasy for which it would be hard to 
find a parallel elsewhere in modern literature. 
Shelley wrote of the Paradiso that it is ‘a per- 
petual hymn of everlasting love ’ ; and Manning, 
‘Post Dantis paradisum nihil restat nisi visio 
Dei.’ 

The metre in which the Divina Commedia is 
written, the terza rima, seems to have been 
created by Dante from the sirventese^ the Italian 
form of the Provengal sirventes, employed by the 
troubadours for political or satirical compositions 
in contrast to the statelier canso^ or canzone ^ of 
love. His style has the highest qualities of terse- 
ness, condensation, variety of intonation, passion, 
vividness. The closely packed imagery is hardly 
ever introduced for its own sake, but to exemplify 
and clarify his meaning. Even at the heights of the 
Paradiso, he does not shrink from uncompromising 
realism in his similes and images. The beauty 
and fidelity of his transcripts from Nature are 
likewise unapproachable- He can render a com- 
plete scene in a few lines, sometimes in a single 
line, whether it be the flight of birds, the trembling 
of the sea at dawn, or the first appearance of the 
stars at the approach of evening. ‘ Dante’s eye 
was free and open to external nature in a degree 
new among poets, . . . But light in gener^ is 
his special and chosen source of poetic beauty’ 
(Church, 6 , 1901, pp. 149, 163). Dante’s fidelity 
to Nature has been well compared with that of 
Wordsworth. And, when he turns from Nature 
to the mind of man, ^ his haunt, and the main 
region of his song,’ no such revealer of the hidden 
things of the spirit, save Shakespeare, has ever 
found utterance in poetry. 


3 . Position and character. — Dante is the last poet 
of the Middle Ages, and the hrst of the modern 
worlffi He has given perfect poetical utterance to 
what would otherwise have been artistically silent, 
and has proved the most influential interpreter of 
mediaeval thought to the present day. If it can no 
longer be said, without considerable reservation, 
that he created the Italian language, or that he 
founded Italian literature, it is certain that he first 
showed that modern literature in general could pro- 
duce a work to rival the masterpieces of antiquity, 
and he first gave to Italy a national consciousness. 
His character is reflected in his works : profoundly 
reverent to what he deemed Divinely ordained 
authority, but no less enkindled with pioj)hetic lire 
against the abuse and corruption of that authority, 
whether in Church or State, and absolutely fearless 
in his reforming zeal ; relentless in his hatred of 
baseness and wickedness, above all in high places, 
but with a capacity for boundless tenderness and 
compassion ; liable to be carried to excess, both in 
speech and in action, by his impassioned hunger 
and tiiirst after righteousness ; conscious of his own 
greatness, but ever struggling against pride, and 
exalting humility above all other virtues ; listen- 
ing for a while to the song of the antica strega, the 
siren of the flesh {^Purg, xix. 58), but borne up 
‘even to the sphere of fire’ by the eagle of the 
spirit {Purg. ix. 30). The visionary experience, 
upon which the whole Divina Commedia is based, 
was, it would seem, a sudden realization of the 
hideousness of vice and the beauty of virtue, the 
universality and omnipotence of love, so intense 
and overwhelming that it came upon him with the 
force of a personad and special revelation ; but this 
was not all; we gather from the letter to Can 
Grande that the poet himself experienced one of 
those contacts with the Divine attributed to the 
great saints and mystics of all creeds — in which, as 
George Tyrrell puts it, the mind touches the smooth 
sphere of the infinite, but is unable to lay hold 
of it. 

LiTKRATuaB.— 1 . Biography.— 0\XY eaihest, «ouifoa for fche 
life of Dante, m addition to his own works ami a few extant 
documents, arc a chapter in the I starve Florentine of Giovanni 
Villani (t 13tS), tne Vtta di Dante of Boccaccio (t 1375), the 
insij;niricant sketch bv Filippo Viliam (f c. 1405), the more 
autliontative and critical treatise of Leonardo Brum (t 1444), 
and the first coumientators. There are ben 14tii cent com- 
mentators upon part or the whole of the Diuina Qoinmedta, 
n ' Dante's sons and the author of the so-called 
who professes to have known the poet per- 
sonally. The most important is Benvenuto Rambaldi da 
Iraola (1379-1410), edited by Vernon and Laoaita (Klorcnce, 1887) 
Among recent publications should be especially mentioned • 
G. Biagi-Passerini, Oodice diptornatico dantesco (documents, 
in course of publication) , C. Ricci, b'xiltvtno rijmjio dz Dante 
Alighieri, Milan, 1891; M. Scherxllo, Alauni eapitnh de'la 
biogtajia di Dante, Turin, 1896 ; various volumes oi Isidoro del 
Lung-o ; Pagret Toynbee, A Dante Dictionarij, Oxford, 1898, 
also Dante Alighieri, his L\fe and. Works, London, 1910 ; N. 
Zingarelli, Dante, Milan, 1003 (a work on an exhaustive scale 
with full bibliographies). For the disputed story of the letter 
of Prate Ilario, ef Wxeksteed-Gardner, Dante 'and Giovanni 
del Virgilio, London, 1902 ; Rajna, in Dante e la Lnmgiana, 
Milan, 1909 ; V. Biagl, Unepisodio celeb re nella Vita di Dante, 
Modena, 1910. 

II. AflHOR FTO/JJTS —A critical edition is gradually being pro- 
duced bv the Societal Dantesca Italiana, of which the de Vulgari 
Elaqnentia(ed. Rajna, Florence, 1890) and Vita NuouaCad, Barbi, 
Florence, 1907) have appeared. The Rim^ are incomplete and 
unsatisfactory even in £. Moore’s Tutte le Opere di Dante, 1894 
(the ‘Oxford Dante,' which is of the highest authority for the 
text of all the other works). A more recent edition, Vita Nuooa 
and CanzoTviere.hy Wicksteed-Okey, is in the Temple Classics 
Michele Barbi s long-promised edition of the Rime is much 
needed. There are critical editions of the Ecloqoe by Wicksteed 
On Dante and Giovanni del Virgdio') and Albini, Florence, 1903 
The tr^slatlons of the Latin Works (Howell and Wicksteed) and 
of the Conuivio (Wicksteed) m the Temple Classics are provided 
with full critical commentaries ; a more recent version of fche 

• u -b: W. W, Jackson (Oxford, 1909). For the problem 
OI bhe ae Aqua et Terra, see Moore, Studies in Dante (second 
1899), and V. Biagi’s ed., Modena, 1907. 

III. DIVIHA Commedia. — The best Italian editions with com- 
mentaries are those of Scartazzmi (epoch-making, but now a 
little out of date), Casinx, and Torraca ; of the text with Eng- 
lish translations and notes, by A. J. Butler, the Temple Classics 
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editors (Wicksteed, Oelsner, Okey), and W. W. Vernon 
{Readings . . . chiejiy based on the Commentary of Benvenuto 
da Imola^ new ed. Lond. 1906-09). 

IV. SUBSIDIARY Literature —The reader must be referred 
to Toynbee's Dante Dictionary and the bibliographies included 
m Zing’arelli. Dante literature has, ’•**»a**Q 

assumed colossal proportions. Among ll* .■ ■ s * ■ d . 

pre-eminently the three volumes of Moo v,'s ", 

Toynbee’s Dante Studies and Researches^ Lond. 1902, and Dante 
in English Liteiature, Lond. 19U9. Church’s u ell-known essay 
still holds Its place as the most suggestive of introductions to the 
divine poet. The Florentine quarteil^ publication, 11 BuUettino 
dslla Societd Dantesca Itahana, is indispensable to students. 

Edmund G. Gardner. 

DAPHLA (DafHa, Dapla, Dophla).^ — A tribe 
occugfing a section of the Himalaya lying N. of 
the Harrang and Lakliimpur Districts, Eastern 
Bengal, and Assam. They numbered 954 at the 
Census of 1901 ; but the greater part of the tribe 
is found in independent territory beyond the 
British frontier, whence, driven by famine or the 
oppression of the Abors, they have recently shown 
a tendency to migrate into the Darrang and 
Lakhimpur Districts. They call themselves Niso, 
Nising, or Bangni, the last name meaning ‘men.’ 
According to Mackenzie {Hist, of the Relations of 
the Government with the Hill Tribes on the N.E. 
Frontier of Bengal ^ 541), Miri, Daplila, and Abor 
(see Abor, vol. i. p. 33) are names given by the 
Assamese to three sections of the same tribe in- 
habiting the mountains between Assam and Tibet. 

* Their principal crops are summer nee and mustard, maize, 
and cotton, sown in clearances made by the axe or hoe in the 
forest or in the jungle of reeds. Their villages, usually placed 
on or near the banks of rivers, consist of a few houses built on 
platforms raised above the naked surface of the plain, present- 
ing a strong contrast to the ordinary Assamese village. . . . 
Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which furnish out the 
village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of 
buffaloes also, though these people, like so many of the non- 
Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an unclean thing’ 
(Mackenzie, op. cif. 641). 

1. Ethnology. — The Dap bias are probably con- 
nected with the great Bodo (^•'V.) or Bara race, 
which includes the Kachari, Kabha, Mech, Garo, 
and Tippera tribes, and they are by origin Tibeto- 
Burmans, who followed the Mon-Anam from N.W. 
China between the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Ho-ang-ho {Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 
120 ). Their language is closely related to that of 
the Aka, Abor-Miri, and Mishmi tribes. 

‘ We know a good deal about Abor-Miri and Dafla. Robinsori 
[JRASBe, 1851, p. 131] gave us grammars and vocabularies of 
both in the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of 
less important notices, in later times, Mr. Needham has given us 
a grammar of the former, and Mr. Hamilton one of the latter * 
(G. A. Grierson, Census Report India, 1901, i. 262 f. ; and see 
E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, i. 184). 

2 . Relations with the British Government. — 
The independent portion of the tribe has long been 
accustomed to make raids in British territory. 
Even in 1910 it was found necessary to send an 
expedition against them. This is due not so much 
to friction with the British authorities as to 
quarrels between the independent and the settled 
branches of the tribe. In 1872-3 one of these out- 
breaks occurred because the men of the hills claimed 
compensation for losses of life believed to have 
been caused by infection introduced from the plains. 
On this being refused, they raided British territory 
and captured several slaves (Mackenzie, 31). 

3 . Religious beliefs. — Much information regard- 
ing their religion has been collected since, in 1872, 
E. T. Dalton gave the first account of them 
{Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 36) : 

‘ I never heard of Dophla priests, but Robinson says they have 
priests who pretend to a knowledge of divination, and by 
inspection of chickens’ entrails and eggs declare the nature of 
the sacrifice to be offered by the sufferer and the spirit to whom 
it is to be offered. The office, however, is not hereditary, and 
it is taken up or laid aside at pleasure So it resolves itself into 
this, that every man can, when occasion requires it, become a 
priest. Their religion consists of invocations to the spirits for 
protection of themselves, their cattle, and their crops, and 
sacrifices and thank-offerings of pigs and fowls They acknow- 

1 The origin of the name, which, as pronounced in the 
Lakhimpur District, would be written Dornphild, is unknown. 


ledge, ^ but do not worship, one Supreme Being, which, I 
conceive, means that they have been told of such a Being, but 
know nothing about him.’ 

During the Census of 1881 {Report, § 150 ff.; 
Mackenzie, 543 ti } it was ascertained that the 
Mikirs and Daxjhlas worship Yapum and Orom, 
the latter the malignant spirits of the dead, the 
former a sylvan deity or demon, who suffices for 
the^ needs of everyday life, though in ciitical 
conjunctures some great god has to be gained over 
by the sacrifice of a viithan or gaydl {Bos frontalis). 

‘A hill Miri told me how he had once, while a boy, actually 
seen a Yapum. The character of this god is that he lives in 
trees, and ail the beasts of the forest obey him. My informant 
was throwing stones in a thicket by the edge of a pool, and 
suddenly became aware that he had hit the Yapum, who was 
sitting at the foot of a tree in the guise of an old grey-bearded 
man. A dangerous illness w'as the consequence, from which 
the boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
hy his parents to the offended Yapum, who has since visited 
him in dreams ' (Mackenzie, 543). 

They also count the Sun among their deities ; 
but their great god, who must be propitiated by 
the saciifice of a mithan, is Ui or Wi, of whom no 
Daphia cares to speak much for fear of incurring 
his displeasure. His character may be guessed 
from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or 
Yama, the Hindu god of death (i 6 . 544), E, A. 
Gait {Census Report Assam, 1891, i. 223) adds; 

‘ The general name for God is Ui, but there are also special 
names for each particular deity. Most of their gods are 
mimical to men, and have to be propitiated b3’- sacrifices. The 
chief gods are Sonole, the god of heaven ; Siki, who presides 
over the delivery of women ; Vogle and Lungte, who hurt men , 
and Yenpu, who injures children. Then there is Yapum, the 
god of trees, who frightens to madness people who go into the 
forest ; Chili, the god of water ; Prom, the god of diseases ; 
Sotu, the god of dumbness ; and numerous others. There are 
a few beneficent deities, such as Pekhong, the god of breath, 
and Yechu, the goddess of wealth. To r.P ‘•hes* gods, ’sa'T.fcc'- 
are offered. When a person is ill, a . .«s) .s oa'leci 

in, and chants an incantation in a loud singsong voice, which 
he sometimes keeps up till he works himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. The Dafias believe in a future life, but cannot saj 
much about it, except that they expect to cultivate and hunt 
there. The dead are buried in a sitting position, and a small 
shed IS put up over the grave . in it rice and drink are placed, 
and a fire is kept burning for five days. The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pigs, and sometimes mithun, the blood of which is 
sprinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat themselves.’ 

B. C. Allen {Census Report Assam, 1901, i. 46 ff.) 
gives an account of similar beliefs among the allied 
tribes of this group — the creation legends of the 
Mikirs and Garos, and the conception of the other 
world held by the Miris, Mikirs, and Garos. 

Literature. — E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; A. Mackenzie, Hist, of the Relations of the 
Government with the Hill Tribes of the N.E. Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 ; Reports of the Census 0 / Assam, 1881, 1891, 1901 ; 
B. C. Allen, Gazetteers of the Lakhimpur and Darrang Districts, 
Calcutta, 1905. W. CrOOKE. 

DARDS. — The Dards are an Aryan race in- 
habiting the country round Gilgit, between Kashmir 
and the Hindu Kush, and down the course of the 
Indus to near where it debouches on the plains. 
Colonies of the tribe are also found farther east in 
Baltistan, where they are known as Brokpas, or 
Highlanders. Along wfith the Khos of Chitral 
and the Hindu Kush Kafirs of Kafiristan, Dards 
are classed by the present writer as descendants 
of the Pi^dchas, or 'Qjao<pdyoL of Sanskrit writers. 
This is not accepted by ail scholars, but no alterna- 
tive has hitherto been suggested. Although of 
Aryan origin, their language cannot be classed as 
either Indian or Iranian, having issued from the 
parent stock after the former branch had emigrated 
towards the Kabul Valley, but before the typical 
characteristics of Iranian speech had become fulljr 
developed. They are mentioned bv Herodotus (iii. 
102-105), though not referred to bjjr their present 
name. On the other hand, Sanskrit writers knew 
them as Daradas, and they are the Derdai of 
Megasthenes and Strabo, iki^Daradrai of Ptolemy, 
and the Dardae of Pliny and Nonnus. Most of 
the Dards belong to the tribe of Shins, whose 
headquarters may be taken as Gilgit, and theii 
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language is either Shina or some closely allied form 
of speech. By religion, the Dards of the nresent 
day are nearly all Musalmans, but the Bpkpa 
colonies in Baltistan profess the Buddhist faith of 
their neighbours. It is not known at what period 
the Muhammadan Dards were converted to Islam, 
but, down to the middle of last century, when a 
reformation was carried out by Nathu Shah, the 
Governor of Gilgit, on behalf of the Sikhs, it held 
but a nominal sway. Even after Nathu Shah^s time 
remains of the old pre-Islamitic beliefs have sur- 
vived, so that many Dard practices are very different 
from those enjoined on the followers of the Qur’an. 
For instance, until about eighty years ago the dead 
were burnt and not buried, and this custom lingered 
on sporadically down to the last recorded instance 
in 1877. A memory of it still survives in the light- 
ing of a fire by the gi ave after burial. Instead of 
considering tne dog as unclean, they are as fond 
of the friend of man as any Englishman. The 
marriage of first cousins, which is frequent among 
true Musalmans, is looked upon with horror^ by 
the purer tribes of Shins as an incestuous union. 
Although the Muhammadan lunar calendar has 
been introduced, an ancient solar computation, 
based on the signs of the zodiac, still exists. 
According to Biddulph, * Islam has not yet [1880] 
brought about the seclusion of women, who mix 
freely with the men on all occasions. Young men 
and maidens of different families eat and converse 
together wdthout restraint.’ The levirate custom 
has a strong hold, and this often leads to two 
sisters being the wives of the same man simultane- 
ously, though such a practice is forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 

The Bards received Muhammadanism from three 
directions. From the south {i.e, Afghanistan) 
came the Sunnis, and that branch of Islam is now 
prevalent in Chilas. From the Pamirs in the 
north came the Maula’i sect (famous for its wine- 
bihhers), and this doctrine is now commonly held 
north of Gilgit. On the other hand, the people 
round Gilgit and to the south are mostly ^i’ahs 
converted from Baltistan. 

On the Buddhist Dards, or Brokpas, of East 
Baltistan their nominal religion sits even more 
lightly than on their Musalman fellow- tribesmen 
to the west. The only essential Tibetan practices 
which they have adopted seem to be the dress of 
the men and the custom of polyandry. The 
religions ideas of the Brokpas were examined by 
Shaw in 1876, and of late years by A. H. Erancke, 
whose researches into the ancient customs and 
religion of the neighbouring Ladakh are well 
known. The information gathered from these two 
sources a^ees closely with the traces of the ancient 
Shina religion observable in other portions of the 
Bard area, and from the whole we get a fairly clear, 
if incomplete, idea of its general character. 

According to Francke, the origin of the world 
is believed by the Brokpas to be as follows : ^ 
* Out of the Ocean grew a meadow. On the meadow 
grew three mountains. One of them is called “ the 
White-jewel Hill,” the second “the Hed-jewel 
Hill,” and the third “the Blue-jewel Hill.” On 
the three mountains three trees grew. The first 
is called “the White Sandal-tree,” the second 
“the Bed Sandal-tree,” and the third “the Blue 
Sandal -tree.” On each of the trees grew a bird, — 
“the Wild King of Birds,” “the House-hen,” and 
“the Black Bird,” respectively.’ 

Francke adds : * As regards the system of colours, we are 
decidedly reminded of the glAng chos^ or pre-Buddhist religion 
of Tibet (see gLing chos). I am inclined to believe that the 
three mountains were thought to exist one on the top of the 
other; the lowest being the blue mountain and tree forming 
the Under-world, the red mountain and tree being in the middle 
and representing the Earth, and the uppermost being the white 

^ Quoted from a private communication. 


mountain and tree forming the Land of the Gods. But in other 
respects the story of the origin of the world is at variance with 
the gLing chos, according to which the world is framed out 
of the body of a giant, while here it grows out of th® water, as in 
Indian legends.* 

Nothing like this cosmogony has been noted in 
other Shin tracts, and it may be that it has been 
partly borrowed from Tibet. At the same time it 
may be noted that the Klumo or Naginls, who are 
prominent characters in the gLing chos, are also 
met, under the form of snakes, in Gilgit tradition, 
and, according to Leitner, the earth is there known 
as the ‘ Serpent World.’ ^ 

From the hymn from which Francke has culled 
the preceding information he also extracts the 
following two names of deities, Yandring and 
Mandede Mandeschen, These names are, at any 
rate, not Tibetan, and are therefore probably Bard. 
In another prayer, the name Zhuni occurs as that 
of a house-god. Mummo, which properly means 
‘ uncle,’ stands in the collection of hymns for the 
‘uncle of the past,’ i.e. the ‘ forefather’ or Adam of 
the race, who is also honoured almost like a god. 

Francke mentions water, milk, butter, and 
flower offerings as sacrifices, and also burnt offer- 
ings of the pencil-cedar (see below). Sheep and 
goats are also offered to the gods, and in one 
song — that of the ibex hunter — the hunter carries 
all the necessaries for the offerings along with him 
when following his quarry, and after the lucky 
shot they are at once offered to the gods. 

Farther west, we also come across traces of 
Buddhism. A rock-cut figure of the Buddha is still 
to be seen in a defile near Gilgit, and throughout 
the Gilgit and Astor valleys, as well as elsewhere, 
there can be found ruined chortens {g-v.), whose 
forms can even now he distinctly traced. One of 
the Shin festivals, the Taleni, which commemorates 
the destruction of an ancient king who devoured 
his subjects,^ seems to have a connexion with a 
similar festival among the Iranian fire-worshippers 
of the Pamirs. In neither case, however, can we 
consider such remains as part of the true ancient 
Bard religion. They are just as exotic as Islam. 

The practical side of Bard religion, as distinct 
from speculative theories regarding cosmogony 
and the like, is best described by Shaw in his 
account of the Brokpas (p. 29 ff*.), which fully 
agrees with the information derived from other 
sources. The real worship is that of local spirits 
or demons, much like the cult of similar beings in 
the neighbouring Ladakh. Closely connected with 
this worship is a kind of cedar or juniper tree 
{Junmerus excelsa), called in Shina chili, and by 
the Brokpas shuhpa. In every village in whicli 
Shins are in a majority there is a sacred chili stone, 
dedicated to the tree, which is still more or less the 
object of reverence. Each village has its own name 
for the stone, and an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it is often more binding than when 
the Qur’an is used. Shaw’s account of the local 
Brokpa goddess of the village of Bah may be taken 
as a sample : 

‘Her name is Shiring-mo. A certain family in the villapje 
supplies the hereditary officiating* priest. This person has to 
purify himself for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings 
for the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not even 
members of his oivn family being allowed to approach him, 
although they are compelled during the same period to abstain 
from onions, salt, chang (a sort of beer), and other unholy food. 
At the end of this period he goes up alone to the rocky point 
above the village, and, after worshipping in the name of the com- 
munity the deity who dwells there in a small cairn, he renews 
the branches of the “shukpa** iJuniperus excelsa) which were 
placed there the previous year, the old branches being carefully 
stowed away under a rock and covered up with stones.’ 

* . . . Formerly the priest used to be occasionally possessed 


1 Leitner, Dardistan in 1866, 1886, and 189S, p. 50. 

2 It is an interesting fact that all over the JRiMcha region 
there are traditions pointing to ancient cannibal customs which 
were put a stop to by some hero or god. The Sanskrit word 
Piidena means * eater of raw flesh.’ 
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by the demon, and in that state to dance a devil-dance, ^ving 
forth inspired oracles at the same time ; but these manifesta- 
tions have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years [WTitten in 
1876]. The worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired 
by fear, the demon seeming to be regarded as an impersonation 
of the forces of nature adverse to man in this wild mountainous 
country. Sacrifices of goats (not sheep) are occasionally offered 
at all seasons below the rock, the priest only, on behalf of 
pious donors. They talk of the existence of the demon as a 
misfortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with 
any loyalty as a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house 
the fireplace consists of three upright stones of which the one 
at the back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering to the demon 
from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it They also 
place there the firstfruits of the harvest. Such is their house- 
hold worship ’ 

This belief in demons is universal over the Dard 
area. They are called Yach. They are of gigantic 
size, have each only one eye, in the centre of the 
forehead, and, when they assume human shape, 
may be recognized by the fact that their feet are 
turned backwards.^ They can walk only by night, 
and used to rule over the mountains and oppose 
the cultivation of the soil by man. They often 
dragged people away into their recesses, but, since 
the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, they 
have relinquished their possessions, and only occa- 
sionally trouble the believers. Their oath is by 
the sun and moon, and they are not invariably 
malevolent. On the occasion of their weddings 
they borrow the property of mankind for their 
rejoicings, and restore it faithfully, without the 
lender being aware of the loan. On such occasions 
they have kindly feelings towards the human race. 
The shadow of a demon falling on a person causes 
madness. 

Fairies, known as Baraiy are also common. They 
are as handsome as the demons are hideous, and 
are stronger than they. They have a castle of 
crystal on the top of the mighty mountain of 
Nanga Parbat, winch has a garden containing only 
one tree composed entirely of pearls and coral. 
Although they are capable of forming love-attach- 
ments with men, like Lohengrin they have a secret, 
and they never forgive the human being who dis- 
covers it. Death is the only possible recompense 
for the indiscreet curiosity. They sometimes take 
the form of serpents {NcZgas or, feminine, Ndginls). 

While the shadow of a demon causes madness, 
that of a fairy confers the gift of prophecy. 
Divination is still practised, in spite of Mlihamma- 
danism. The diviner, or Dainyal, is one on whom 
the shadow of a fairy has fallen in sleep. When 
performing his or her office, the diviner is made to 
inhale the smoke of burning juniper wood till he 
is insensible. When he revives, the neck of a 
newly slaughtered goat is presented to him, and he 
sucks the blood till not a drop remains. He then 
rushes about in a state of ecstasy, uttering unin- 
telligible sounds. The fairy appears and sings to 
him, he alone being able to hear. He then ex^ains 
her words in a song to one of the attendant musi- 
cians, who translates its meaning to the crowd of 
spectators. 

Amongst miscellaneous customs, we must first 
of all mention the remarkable abhorrence enter- 
tained for everything connected with a cow (we 
have already remarked the fondness for dogs). The 
touch of the animal contaminates, and, though they 
are obliged to employ bullocks in ploughing, the 
Dards scarcely handle them at all. They employ 
a forked stick to remove a calf from its mother. 
They will not drink milk or touch any of its 
products in any form, and believe that to do so 
causes madness. There is nothing of reverence in 
this. They look upon the cow as bad, not good, 
and base their abhorrence on the will of the local 

1 So also in India. Compare the hoofs of the European devil 
and the Diable boiteux, Whitley Stokes tells of an Irish leg-end, 
according to which the devil could not kneel to pray, as his 
knees were turned the wrong way. 
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gods. Marriages are celebrated with much cere- 
moiw, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to Biddulph (p. 78 ff.). We trace a survival of 
marriage by capture in the bridegroom setting out 
for the bride’s house, surrounded by his friends and 
equipped with bow, arrow, and battle-axe. An 
essential part of the dress of a Shin bride is a 
fillet of cowrie shells bound round her head. When 
the bride and bridegroom take their first meal 
together, there is a scramble for the first morsel, 
as whichever eats this will have the mastery during 
the future wedded life. After the birth of a child 
the mother is unclean for seven days, and no one 
will eat from her hand during that period. Ordeal 
by fire is still practised. Seven paces are measured, 
and a red-hot axe-head is placed on the open palm 
of the accused, on which a green leaf has first been 
spread. He must then deposit the hot iron at the 
place appointed seven paces distant, and, should 
any mark of a burn remain on his hand, it is a 
proof of guilt. Magic has a prominent place in 
JDard ideas, and written charms are in great request. 
They are even attached to the mane and forelock 
of a horse. They confer courage and invulnera- 
bility. Certain springs are supposed to have the 
power of causing tempests if anything impure, such 
as a eowskin, is cast mto them. 

The principal festivals are as follows : — 

( 1 ) The JVos, in celebration of the winter solstice. The word 
means ‘fattening/ and refers to the slaughtering of the cattle, 
fat after the grazmg on the pastures, which takes place. This 
is necessary because the pastures have become covered with 
snow, and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few animals 
alive through the winter. On the second day the Taletii, already 
mentioned, is celebrated, 

( 2 ) The Bazono^ in celebration of the commencement of 
spring. The sacrifice is a sheep, which must be lean and miser 
able. The word means * leanness.^ 

(3) The Aiboi, which took place in the first week in March, 
has now fallen into desuetude. It was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. In 
some respects it resembled the Indian Holt, Prominent features 
were mock fighting amongst the men, and the licensed cudgel- 
ling of men by women. Its cessation is due to the Musalman 
reform movement of Nathu Shah. 

(4) The G^anont celebrated the commencement of the wheat 
harvest, and is still kept up. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of each household gathers a handful of 
ears of corn. This is supposed to be done secretly. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the house, and the rest are 
roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The Dards of 
the Indus Valley below Sazin do not observe this festival. 

(5) The last festival of the year, and the most important, is 
the CMli, which formerly celebrated the worship of the juniper 
tree, and marked the commencement of wheat-sowing. Within 
the last eighty years the rites connected with the tree-worship 
have ceased, but the ceremonies connected with sowing are still 
maintained. Bonfires of chili wood are, however, still lit, and 
the quantity of wheat to be used in the next day’s sowing is 
held over the smoke. 

It will have been observed how frequently the 
sacred chill, or juniper tree, has been referred to 
in the foregoing pages. In former years the worship 
of this tree was performed with much ceremony, 
and hymns were sung in its honour. In prayers to 
it for the fulfilment of any desire, it was addressed 
as ‘ The Dreadful King, son of the fairies, who has 
come from far,’ The chili stone, at the entrance 
of every Shin village, has already been mentioned. 
On it ofierings to the chill weie placed, and from 
it omens were deduced. A full account of the 
ceremonies connected with its worship will be found 
in Biddulph (p. 106 ff.). 

To sum up. The present writer has met in none 
of the authorities on the Dard religion any refer- 
ence to a Supreme Deity, corresponding to the 
Kafir Imrd. In translations from Christian scrip- 
tures, the Musalman word §udd has to be used 
for ‘God.’ The centre of the worship seems to be 
the chill tree, a mighty son of the fairies ; and the 
whole mountain region in which the Dards dwell 
is peopled by spirits, some benevolent, and some 
malevolent, probably personifications of the powers 
of Nature, who exercise a constant influence on 
the lives of the human beings who dwell under 
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their sway. Most of the worship is in the form of 
propitiation of the malevolent spirits, though we 
occasionally find prayers addressed to the benevolent 
chill. Over the whole is spread a complex mist. 
We see traces of the Magian religion of Iran ; of 
Buddhism, left behind on its way to Central Asia ; 
and, in modern times, Islam, in strong possession. 
The pure Dard religion has nothing in common 
with any of them. Attempts have been made, but 
in the opinion of the present writer entirely without 
any justification, to connect it with the religions 
of India, and (with better reason) with the ancient 
gLing chos religion of Tibet. It is a pure Nature- 
religion of an agricultural and pastoral people, 
dwelling in a barren land, amidst the highest 
mountain ranges in the world. The languages of 
the Pisdcha people, of which the Dard languages 
form an important group, are, as has been stated, 
something between Indian and Iranian, and one of 
their most characteristic marks is the wonderful 
way in which they have preserved ancient Aryan 
forms of speech almost unchanged down to the 
present day. The same may be said of the Dard 
religion. It retains many of the characteristics 
of the oldest form of Aryan religion with which 
we are acquainted. There is the same adoration 
of a special plant (in the Vedas the soma^ and 
amongst the Dards the chill), and the same wor- 
ship, mixed with terror, of the personified powers 
of Nature. 

Litbraturh. — F. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashrmr Terri- 
tories, London, 1875 ; G, W. Leitner, The Languages and Races 
of Lardistan, Lahore, 1877, also the same writer's JDardistan in 
1866, 1886, and 1893, Woking, no date ; J. Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880 ; R. B. Shaw, * Stray Arians 
in Tibet,’ JRASBe (1878), vol. xlvii. part i. p. 26 ff.; A. H. 
Francke, Ladakhi Songb (privately printed, Leipzig), 4th series 
(contains Dard songs, including a cosmogony). 

George A. Grierson. 
DARKNESS. — See Light and Darkness. 

DARSANA. — The term darSana, the literal 
meaning of which ^ is * seeing,' ‘ sight,' is more 
usually employed in Sanskrit literature with a 
derivative or metaphorical significance, as ' in- 
sight,’ ‘perception,’ i.e. mental or spiritual vision. 
It is thus at once expressive of one of the most 
characteristic and fundamental thoughts of Indian 
philosophy— the meditative and mystical attitude 
of mind which frames for itself an idealistic con- 
ception of the universe ; e,g. Manu, vi. 74 ; 

‘ He who is possessed of true insight {darianasampanna) is not 
bound by deeds, 

But the man destitute of insight (dar^anena vihina) is involved 
in the cycle of existence.’ 

The word is also used of the vision of sleep, a 
dream or dreaming,^ wherein the mind perceives 
and learns independently of the exercise of the 
bodily senses. 

Thus dar^afia is thought, perception in general, 
the application of the mental faculties to abstract 
conditions and problems ; and ultimately denotes 
thought as crystallized and formulated in doctrine 
or teaching — the formal and authoritative utter- 
ance of the results to which the mind has attained.* 
In this sense it is practically equivalent to idstra. 

As a technical term, dar^ana is applied to the six 
recognized systems of Indian philosophy, which 
give many-sided expression to Indian thought in 
its widest and most far-reaching developments. 
These form the six darianas, systems of thought 
and doctrine properly so called, viz. the Purva^ 
and Uttar a-mlmdmsd (the latter more usually 
known as the Vedanta) ; the Sdhkhya and Yoga* 
the Nydya^ and VaU&dka. Of these, the first 
consists mainly of explanation and comment on the 
ritnal texts of the Veda, while the second expounds 
the widely known speculative and idealistic philo- 

1 e g. JSariv. 1285. 

^ Mahdbhdrata,xii, 11045. SdstradarHn is one who has 
insight into, intuitive perception of, the meaning of the idstrou. 


sophy of India. The third and fourth are nearly 
related to one another; and of these the ancient 
Sdhkhya formulates a materialistic theory of the 
universe, which the Yoga — in its essential elements 
equally ancient — then takes up and interprets in a 
theistic sense. The Nydya and VaUesika are not 
systems of philosophy at all in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term ; the former treats of logic and 
literary criticism, the latter of natural philosophy 
and the physical constitution of the universe. The 
precise date at which these systems originated or 
were first reduced to order and writing is unknown ; 
they represent, however, the outcome and final 
residue of Indian thought and speculation, extend- 
ing probably over many centuries. 

There is no reason to believe that the six dar^anas 
contain all that the mind of ancient India con- 
ceived, or to which these early thinkers endeavoured 
to give expression. It would seem jirobable, how- 
ever, that, while much has been lost, and the extant 
treatises are often fragmentary, enigmatic, highly 
figurative, and difficult of interpretation, there has 
been preserved in the dar^anas, and in the tradi- 
tional and literal y sources upon which they have 
drawn, the best that India had to give of sjiecula- 
tion and thought upon the problems and conditions 
of life.^ 

A somewhat similar word is tarka, ‘ investiga- 
tion,' ‘ inquiry,' ‘ discussion,' which also in course 
of time was used to denote the science or system 
which was its outcome and fruit. It was then 
later employed in the same manner as dar^ana, 
yiecifically of the recognized philosoi)hical systems. 
The former term, however, seems never to have 
obtained the same decree of acceptance or cinTencji 
as the latter, which in the usage of writers of all 
periods was the ordinary and appropriate designa- 
tion of the six systems to which alone orthodox 
rights and authority were secured. 

A. S. Geden. 

DARWINISM. — It has become customary to 

f ive the title of ‘ Darwinism ’ to that particular 
evelopment of the doctrine of evolution which is 
associated with the name of Darwin (1809-1882), 
and which began, in 1859, with the publication in 
England of his Origin of Species. The central 
feature of this development of thought has been 
the conception of evolution as the result of Natural 
Selection in the struggle for existence. It has 
caused so great a change in the general tendencies 
of knowledge that Romanes probably did not ex- 
aggerate the effects when he described them to be 
without parallel in the past history of mankind. 
Nearly all the departments of thought related to 
the subject of religion and ethics have felt the 
effects of the revolution. 

At first sight the Origin of Species accomplished 
nothing in itself very remarkable. The theory of 
evolution had long been in the air. While the 
conception of continuous development in the 
universe had come down to us from the Greeks, 
the modernized and scientific theory of it had 
become a commonplace of knowledge by the middle 
of the 19th century, Kant's nebular hypothesis 
further developed by Laplace and Herschel, had 
familiarized the Avorld with the idea of development 
as applied to the physical universe. In Geology, 
workers like Murchison and Lyell had brought 
home to men's minds the same conception in con- 
nexion with the history of the earth. Even in the 
biological sciences the idea of continuous de- 
velopment by the modification of existing types 
was strongly represented by Lamarck and many 
other distinguished scientists. But before Darwin 
all these separate developments lacked vitality. 
In the last resort they rested largely on theory. 

1 For the literature and detailed expositions of the six systems 
see the separate articles Vedanta, etc. 
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Ib particular, the idea of the evolution of life 
by gradual modification was unsupported by any 
convincing argument drawn from facts and evi- 
dence furnished by the existing conditions of life. 
The most characteristic position was that which 
had been reached in Biology. Controversy turned 
upon the meaning of species. These were held 
to be permanent and immutable. While it was 
admitted that there might be a certain amount of 
small variation of forms, species were considered 
to represent special acts of creation at various times 
in the past history of the earth. Among the 
leading representatives of the biological sciences, 
permanence of species was the accepted view. 
Down to the publication of the Origin of Species, 
said Darwin, 

‘ all the most eminent living naturalists and geologists dis- 
believed in the mutability of species. ... I occasionally sounded 
not a few naturalists, and never happened to come across a 
single one who seemed to doubt about the permanence of 
species {Life and Letters, ch. ii. [vol. i. p. 87 in 1887 ed.]). 

Lamarck’s theory, by which he accounted for 
divergence of types by the accumulation of the 
inherited effects of use and disuse of organs, was 
ridiculed. Cuvier had become the representative 
of prevailing opinion, according to which the past 
history of life was one of constant cataclysms and 
of constantly recurring creations. Finally, this 
scientific view was powerfully reinforced by all the 
indefinite authority of general and popular opinion, 
which took its stand on a literal interpretation 
of the Hebrew account of creation in six days, 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 

It was into these intellectual conditions that the 
doctrine of organic evolution by Natural Selection 
was launched by Darwin in 1859. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of development which it put 
forward was that it accounted for the evolution of 
life by the agency of causes of exactly the same 
kind as are still in progress. It exhibited modifica- 
tion and progress in life as the result of the process 
of discrimination always going on in the struggle 
for existence. It was by formulating the concep- 
tion of this kind of ‘ Natural ’ Selection as the 
mechanism by which the transmutation of species 
is effected, and then by supplying in the Origin of 
Species an enormous and well -organized body of facts 
and evidence in support of it, that Darwin instantly 
converted scientific opinion and succeeded in carry- 
ing the doctrine of evolution towards a new horizon. 

The theory of the mechanism of Natural Selection 
formulated by Darwin was extremely simple. 

* There is,’ he said, * no exception to the rule that every organic 
being naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not destroyed, 
the earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair ’ 
{Origin of Species, ch. lii. [p. 79 in 1909 ed.]). 

This tendency to increase beyond the conditions 
of existence is accompanied by an inherent tendency 
in every part, organ, and function of life to vary. 

*Ab many more individuals of each species are born than 
can possibly survive, and as, consequently, there is a frequently 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary ... in any manner profitalsle to itself, under the complex 
and sometimes varying conditions of life, will have a better chance 
of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. From the strong 
principle of inheritance, any selected variety will tend to pro- 
pagate its new and modified form ' (i6., Introd. [p. 6 in 1909 ed.]). 

This is the Darwinian doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest. It presented the whole succession 
of life as a theory of descent from simpler forms, 
under the stress of the process of competition for 
the conditions of existence. 

The far-reaching effect produced by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species and by Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection was undoubtedly due to two 
main causes. The first of these was the immediate 
illumination which it threw on some of the most 
difficult problems of the special sciences which were 
most closely concerned. This has been often dis- 
cussed, and its character and tendencies are now 
well understood. The second cause was the 


character of the impression which the doctrines 
produced on the general mind. The nature of this 
impression is much less clearly understood. It is, 
however, in this second relationship that the full 
and more lasting significance of Darwinism has to 
he appreciated. 

The general mind almost from the beginning 
perceived with sure instinct, and far more distinctly 
than the representatives of the special sciences 
concerned, the reach of the theories to the estab- 
lishment of which Darwin had brought such a 
convincing array of evidence. It appeared to 
many at first as if the whole scheme of order and 
progress in the world was now presented as the 
result of a purely mechanical process. The inter- 
position of mind or of Divine agency appeared to 
be excluded. Man himself seemed to be deposed 
from the place he had occupied in all previous 
schemes of creation. It was true, indeed, as has 
been pointed out, that before Darwin the idea of a 
continuous development in the physical and biologi- 
cal worlds alike had inspired speculations in many 
quarters ; but this conception, being rejected by 
current opinion, had left no permanent impression 
on the general mind. It was not until Darwin’s 
work appeared. Sir William Huggins affirmed in 
his Presidential address to the Royal Society in 
1905, that the new evidence was perceived by 
scientific opinion to be overwhelming in favour of 
the view that man is not an independent being, hut 
is the outcome of a general and orderly evolution. 

At the first presentation, therefore, of Darwin’s 
theories popular attention became fixed, with an 
extraordinary degree of concentration, on the 
nature of the destructive changes which the 
doctrine seemed to involve in the ideas which had 
hitherto been closely associated with prevailing 
religious beliefs. The most familiar ideas of the 
system of religion which had for generations held 
the Western mind seemed to have had their 
foundation removed. Instead of a world created 
for man in six days of twenty-four hours each, men 
saw a history of development stretching away 
back for ages and aeons into the past. Instead 
of a being standing, by special creation, independent 
and alone, as he had previously been conceived, 
man was presented now as but the last link in a 
process of evolution. With Ly ell’s extension of 
the conception of time in geology and Darwin’s 
extension of the conception of evolution, the old 
order in thought seemed to have been swept away. 
Sir William Huggins {loc. ci^. ) graphically describes 
the revolution as it appeared to a contemporary 
from the standpoint of science ; 

‘The accumulated tension of scientific progress burst upon 
the mind, not only of the nation, but of the whole intelligent 
world, with a suddenness and an overwhelming force for which 
the strongest material metaphors are poor and inadequate. 
Twice the bolt fell, and twice, in a way to which history 
furnishes no parallel, the opinions of mankind may be said to 
have been changed in a day. Changed, not on some minor 
points standing alone, but each time on a fundamental position 
which, like a keystone, brought down with it an arch of 
connected beliefs resting on long-chenshed ideas and prejudices. 
What took place was not merely the acceptance by mankind 
of new opinions, but complete inversions of former beliefs, 
involving the rejection of views which had grown sacred by 
long inheritance.* 

The new doctrine seemed, in short, to gather up 
into a focus the meaning of a number of develop- 
ments long in progress and revolutionary in their 
nature, the recognition of which in their due place 
and importance had long been resisted in Western 
thought. It seemed to give cumulative expression 
to intellectual tendencies which, since the period 
of the Renaissance, had struggled against the over- 
powering weight of accepted and often intolerant 
religious beliefs. The first condition, therefore, 
was a kind of intellectual Saturnalia. The effects 
were felt far and wide, at almost every centre ot 
learning, and in almost every department of thought. 
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phOosophy, and religion. Huxley in England, 
Kenan in France, Haeckel in Germany, were 
representatives of one aspect of a movement of 
which Darwin in biology, Tyndall in physics, and 
Grant Alien in popular science represented another. 
Most extravagant conceptions became current even 
in circles of sober and reasoned opinion. Religious 
beliefs were said to have been so far shaken that 
their future survival was assumed as the object of 
pious hope rather than of reasoned j udgment. They 
were, according to Renan, destined to die slowly 
out, undermined by primary instruction and by 
the predominance of a scientific over a literary 
education, or, more certainly still, according to 
Grant Allen, to be entirely discredited as grotesque 
fungoid growths which had clustered round the 
thread of primitive ancestor-worship. 

The deepest effects of the movement were felt 


in England and the United States, and this for 
reasons to which still other causes contributed. 
When Darwin published the Origin of SpecieSy the 
resemblance which the doctrine of Natural Selec- 
tion, making for progi'ess through the struggle for 
existence, bore to the doctrines which had come to 
prevail in business and political life was recognized. 
Almost every argument of the Origin of Species 
appeared to present a generalized conception of 
the far-reaching effectiveness of competition. 
Darwin lifted the veil from life and disclosed to 
the gaze of his time, as prevailing throughout 
Nature, a picture of the self-centred struggle of 
the individual, ruthlessly pursuing his own interests 
to the exclusion in his own mind of all other 


interests ; and yet unconsciously so pursuing them 
— as it was the teaching of the economics of the 
day that the individual pursued them in business 
— not only to his own well-being, but to the 
progress and order of the world. 

It soon became apparent that the crudities of 
conception which prevailed in such inflamed and 
excited conditions of thought were carrying men 
altogether beyond the positions which the doctrine 
of evolution involved. It also became gradually 
evident, as these first impressions were lived 
through, that the acceptance of the evolutionary 
faith implied conclusions which were not only 
different in kind, but more significant, more 
striking, and. even more revolutionary— although 
m quite Si different sense — than those which the 
first Darwinians contemplated. 

Those who had realized the depth and reality of 
the spiritual hold of religion on the human mind, 
perceived from the beginning how superficial were 
judgments like that quoted from Renan, to the 
effect that religious systems had no place in the 
future development of the race. But ft was when 
the subject came to be approached in the light of 
the evolutionary doctrine itself that the true 
nature of the situation became apparent. 

The Darwinian doctrine of biological evolution 
had centred m the principle of utility. Every 
part, organ, and function had its meaning in the 
stress out of which types and races had come. 
Nothmg had come mto existence by chance, or 
without correspondence with environment. The 
consistent labour of all the first Darwinians had 
been to give prominence to the necessity for the 
establishment and reinforcement of this — the 
^ntral arch of the doctrine of evolution by 
Natural Selection. It was evident, therefore, that 
while, on the one hand, the sanctions of faith and 
experience must remain exactly what they had 
always been for the religious life, the concept of 
revolutionary nature was the explanation which 
the doctrine of evolution would be itself bound to 
^ve of the phenomenon of religion in the light of 
its own central principle. What was the meaning 
of these systems of religious belief which had filled 


such a commanding place in the social evolution 
of man? To dismiss the phenomena as merely 
meaningless and functionless was, the present 
writer pointed out, impossible and futile, in the 
face of the teaching of the doctrine of evolution. 
They must have some significance to correspond 
with the magnitude and the universality of the 
scale on which they were represented. 

As observation was carried from primitive man 
to the most advanced civilization, the importance 
of the subject was not diminished but increased. 
The history of social development in its highest 
phases was largely the history of a group of 
Western peoples who have been for many cen- 
turies the most active and progressive nations of 
the world. The civilization of these peoples was 
the most important manifestation of life known to 
us, first in effects on the nations included in it, 
and now, to an increasing degree, through its in- 
fluence on the development of other peoples in the 
world. This group of Western peoj^les had been 
held for thousands of years in a system of belief 
giving rise to ideas which have profoundly modified 
their social consciousness, and the influence of which 
has saturated every detail of their lives. These 
ideas had affected the development of the Western 
nations at every point, and had filled their history 
with the intellectual and j)olitical conflicts to whicn 
they had given rise. They had deeply influenced 
standards of conduct, habits, ideas, social institu- 
tions, and laws. They had created the distinctive 
ethos of Western civilization, and they had given 
direction to most of the leading tendencies which 
are now recognized to be characteristic of it (cf. 
Civilization). How could it be possible to dis- 
miss from consideration the enormous phase of 
human history of which this was an example, as 
if evolutionists had no concern with the causes 
which had produced it (cf. Kidd, Social Evolutiony 
ch. i.)? 

Further consideration, therefore, made it evident 
that, if the theory of organic evolution by Natural 
Selection was to be accepted in human society, it 
would have to be accepted, like any other principle 
in Nature, without any reservation whatever. It 
would be necessary, accordingly, to seek for the 
function of religious belief in the evolution of 
society on a scale proportionate to the magnitude 
of its manifestations. 

Throughout the forms of life below human 
society, the stress through which Natural Selection 
operated was that of the struggle for existence 
between individuals. But in human history the 
fact upon which attention had to be concentrated 
was that we were watching the integration of a 
social type. It was the more organic social type 
which was always winning. The central feature 
of^ the process was that it rested ultimately upon 
mind, and implied the subordination of the in- 
dividual, over long tracts of time, to ends which 
fell far beyond the limits of the individual’s own 
consciousness. Correspondence with environment 
in the case of human evolution, therefore, involved 
projected efficiency. It was a process of mind. 
If we were to hold the process of evolution as a 
mechanical one with no spiritual meaning in it, 
there would be no rational sanction whatever for 
the individual to subordinate himself to it. The 
race was destined, therefore, under the process 
Natural Selection, to grow more and more 
religious. The ethical, philosophical, religious, and 
spiritual conceptions which were subordinating 
man to the larger meaning of his own evolution 
constituted the principal feature of the world’s 
history, to which all others stood in subordinate 
relationship. 

As the early Darwinians have continued to 
struggle with the laws and principles of the stress 
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of existence between individuals enunciated in the 
Origin of Species, and as it has become increasingly 
evident that the application of the law of Natural 
Selection to human society involves a first-hand 
consideration of all the problems of mind and 
philosophy, a remarkable feature of the situation 
has presented itself. This has consisted in the 
extremely limited number of minds of sufficient 
scope of view and training to enable them to 
deal with the new and larger problems that have 
arisen. The exponents of philosophy, untrained 
in the methods of science ana largely unacquainted 
with its details, have necessarily continued to be 
without a fully reasoned perception of the enormous 
importance of the Darwinian principles of evolu- 
tion in their own subject. The biologists, on the 
other hand, continuing to be immersed in the facts 
of the struggle for existence between animals, have 
in consequence, on their part, remained largely 
unacquainted with the principles of social efficiency 
in the evolution of human society. The dualism 
which has been opened in the human mind in the 
evolution of this efficiency has, in the religious 
and ethical systems of the race, a phenomenoloCT 
of its own, stupendous in extent, and absolutmy 
characteristic of the social process. But it remains a 
closed book to the biologist, and the study of it he 
is often apt to consider as entirely meaningless. 
The position has, therefore, most unusual features. 

Darwin made no systematic study of human 
society. But, where he approached the subject 
in the Origin of Species, it was to disclose the 
bewilderment produced on his mind in attempting 
to apply the principles of the individual struggle 
for existence to social evolution. He seemed to 
think that Natural Selection must be suspended 
in civilization : 

* We civilized men,' he said, ^ do our utmost to check the 
rocess of elimination [of the weak in body and mind] ; we 
uild asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick ; we 
institute poor laws ; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of every one to the last moment' {Descent 
of Man, ch- v. [p. 168 in 1871 ed.]). 

Darwin thus exhibited no perception of the fact 
that this sense of responsibility to life, which is 
so characteristic of advanced civilization, is itself 
part of the phenomenology of a larger principle 
of Natural Selection. That the deepening of the 
social consciousness, of which this developing 
spiritual sense of responsibility to our fellow- 
creatures is one of the outward marks, is of 
immense significance as characteristic of the 
higher organic efficiency of the social type in the 
struggle for existence was a meaning which seemed 
to escape him. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, in approaching the study 
of human society in his book Darwinism (1889), 
displayed the same inability to distinguish that 
it is in relation to the capital problems with which 
the human mind has struggled in philosophy, 
ethics, and religion that we have the phenomena 
of Natural Selection in social evolution. The 
qualities with which priests and philosophers are 
concerned, he asserted, were altogether removed 
from utility in the struggle for existence ; and 
he even mistakenly used the suggestion as an 
argument in support of religion. Here also the 
fact in evidence was that the naturalist, with his 
mind fixed on the details of the individual struggle 
for existence as it takes place between plants and 
animals, has been altogether at a disadvantage, 
both by training and equipment, in attempting 
to deal with the laws and principles of social 
efficiency, Huxley reached an almost equally 
characteristic contradiction in the Romanes lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1893, in which he attempted 
to make a distinction in principle and meaning 
between the social process and the cosmic process, 
zhe lesson of evolution, like the lesson of religion. 


beiim, of course, that they are one and the same. 
Sir Francis Galton, one of the la-st and greatest of 
Darwin’s contemporaries, recently also exhibited 
this characteristic standpoint of all the early 
Darwinians. He put forward claims for a new 
science, * Eugenics,’ which he has defined as a 
science which would deal with all the influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of the race, and 
would develop them to the utmost advantage by 
‘scientific breeding.’ The list of qualities which 
Galton proposed to breed from included health, 
energy, ability, manliness, and the special apti- 
tudes required by various professions and occupa- 
tions. Morals he proposed to leave out of the 
question altogether ‘ as involving too many hope- 
less difficulties.’ Here once more we see the 
difficulty with which the naturalist is confronted 
in attempting to apply to human society the 
merely stud - book principles of the individual 
struggle for existence as it is waged among plants 
and animals. The entire range of the problems 
of morality and mind are necessarily ignored. 
The higher qualities of our social evolution, with 
all the absolutely characteristic phenomena con- 
tributing to the highest organic social efficiency, 
remain outside his vision. 

We are as yet only at the beginning of this 
phase of knowledge. The present remarkable 
situation, here of necessity only lightly referred 
to, in which the biologists and the philosophers 
remain organized in isolated camps, each with 
the most restricted conception of the nature and 
importance of the work done by the other and 
of the bearing on its own conclusions, cannot he 
expected to continue. One of the most urgent 
needs of the present time is a class of minds of 
sufficient scope and training to be able to cover the 
relations of the conclusions of each of these sets 
of workers to those of the other and to the larger 
science of society. See also art. Evolution. 

Litbratur'b. — C. Darwin, Origin of Species, Descent of Man\ 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, ed. F. Darwin 2, Lend. 1887 ; 
A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, do. 1889 ; B. Kidd, Social Involu- 
tion, Lond. 1894, art. ‘Sociology,' in T. H. Huxley, 

Evolution and Ethics, Lond. 1893. BENJAMIN KiDD. 

DASNAMiS. — See 6 aivism. 

DAwOD B. 'AL! B. KHALAF— Dawtld b. 

* All b. Khalaf, called al-Zahiri (with the hunya Abu 
Sulaiman), a jurist celebrated as the originator 
of the Zahiriyya school in Muslim theology, was 
born in'Kufa, A.H. 200 [=A.D. 815] (or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, A.H. 202 [ = A.D. 817]), 
of a family belonging to Isfahan. Among the 
many eminent teachers under whom he studied 
in his youthful travels were two of the leading 
theologians of Islam, viz. Ishaq b. Rahawaih 
(fA.H. 233 [ = A.D. 847]) of Nisabur, with whom 
he enjoyed personal relations of the most intimate 
character, and Abu Thaur (Ibrahim b, Khaiid) of 
Baghdad (fA.H. 240 [ = A.D. 854]). Having com- 
pleted his career of study, he settled in Baghdad, 
where he soon established a ^eat reputation, and 
began to attract pupils in Targe numbers. His 
audience, in fact, commonly numbered about 400, 
and included even scholars of established repute. 
At this time Baghdad possessed another teacher 
of renown, Ahmad b. (fA.H, 241 [ = A.D. 

855]), the Nestor of ultra-conservative orthodoxy, 
whose name is borne by the party. 

Dawtid sought to come into friendly relations with 
Afimad, but all his advances were r^elled, as he 
lay under the suspicion of having affirmed, while 
at Nisabur, that the Qur’an was a created work — 
a doctrine which Ahmad had attacked with great 
vigour and at heavy personal cost. It was even 
said that Dawud had been punished for his error 
hv Ishaq b. Rahawaih. Though Dawud met 
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these allegations with a distinct denial, Ahmad 
still refused to receive him ; nor was the strain 
relieved by the fact that the system promulgated 
by Dawtid coincided in many respects with that of 
Ahmad, and was even fitted to lend it support. 

Although Dawud, in his travels as a student, 
had applied himself eagerly to the study of the 
Radlth^ ‘ prophetic tradition,’ he has no outstand- 
ing reputation as an authority on that subject. 
In point of fact, he is said to have given currency 
to only one prophetic dictum of note, which came 
to be associated 'v\d.th his name through the instru- 
mentality of his son, Abu Bakr Muhammad, a 
well-known hel esprit of his day. The saying is 
as follows : ‘ He who loves and pines and hides 
(his torment), and dies thereof, is to be regarded as 
a martyr.’ As a teacher of jurisprudence, on the 
other hand, Dawud’s influence was enormous, and 
here he ranks as the founder of a distmct school. 
He allied himself with the system of the Imam, 
al-Shafi’i, for whom he manifested an extra- 
ordinary reverence, and to whose high qualities 
{Tnandqib) he devoted two of his books. But, while 
Dawud found his starting-point in the system of 
Shafi'i, he at length developed a new method, in 
the deduction of sacred law — a method which, 
in its results, diverged from tliat of his master in 
the most pronounced way, and at the same time 
brought its author into collision with the uni- 
versally received views of Muslim jurisprudence. 
According to the prevailing doctrine, the bases of 
juristic deduction were (1) the ordinances attested 
by the Qur’an ; (2) those which had the support of 
tradition ; (3) the consensus (ijmd') of recognized 
authorities ; and (4) the conclusions established by 
speculative reasoning from analogies {qiyds), and 
by deduction of the ratio legis {Hllat al-sJiar) 
from given ordinances. In cases where positive 
injunctions derived from the first three sources 
proved inadequate, the reflective insight (ra’y, 
opinio prudentium) involved in the fourth was 
regarded as valid ground for juristic reasoning. 
Dawfld, however, denied the legitimacy of this 
last-mentioned source, i.e. the ra’y, and all that it 
implied, as also of all inquiry into the reasons of 
the Divine laws and the analogical arguments 
founded thereon. The only sources of juristic 
deduction which he recognized were the positive, 
or, as he calls them, the ‘ evident’ {zdhir)^ i.e. the 
Qur’an and Tradition. As for the consensus, he 
restricted it to the demonstrable ‘ agreement of 
the companions of the prophet ’ {HJma al sahdha), 
assigning no more precise limits to the scope of 
this factor. In thus running counter to the pro- 
cedure of the dominant schools, Dawtid found 
himself in alliance with the extreme section of the 
party known as the ashah ahhadlth (‘traditional- 
ists’) — in contrast to the asTiab aZ-ra’y ( ‘ speculative 
jurists ’), — -and became the founder of the Zahiriyya 
school, which is accordingly also called tlie rnadh- 
hah Dawud. It is true that he brought himself 
to the point of conceding the admissibility of the 
‘ obvious analogy ’ {qiyds jail) plainly indicated by 
positive injunctions, but only as a last resource. 
As a preliminary of delivering judgment, moreover, 
he demanded an independent investigation of tra- 
dition, and deprecated a mechanical adherence to 
the established doctrine of a master or a school 
{taqlld). ‘ The automatic repetition of the teach- 
ings of one who is not infallible is pernicious, and 
shows blindness of judgment.’ * Out upon him 
who, having a torch {i.e. tradition) wherewith he 
may light his own way, extinguishes his torch, 
and moves only by another’s help.’ Men should 
not blindly follow any human authority, but 
should examine the sources for themselves. 

Of Dawud’s writings, a list of which is given in 
the Kitdh aUFihrisi, nothing is now extant, but 


it would be possible to reconstruct his doctrines 
from quotations in later literature. Biographical 
writers are at one in extolling the piety and 
sincerity of his character, and his abstemious 
mode of life. His fame spread far beyond the 
confines of his domicile, and from the furthest 
limits of the Muhammadan world those who were 
perplexed with theological problems came to him 
for light. He died in Baghdad in A.H. 270 [ = A.D. 
883]. Vast as his influence was, however, his 
system, which, owing to its limited scope, did 
not adequately meet the requirements of juristic 
practice, failed to gain a firm footing in public 
life. Numerous Muslim scholars associated them- 
selves with it, but their adherence was largely 
personal and theoretical, and, except in a single 
instance, the system never attained an authori- 
tative position in the official administration of 
justice. Its solitary success in this respect was 
achieved in the empire of the Almohads in Spain 
and North-West Africa, the founders of which, 
repudiating all adherence {taqlld) to particular 
schools, hmd that the appeal to the traditional 
sources was the only permissible iirocedure. The 
history of Muslim learning down to the 9th cent. 
A.H. contains the names of famous adherents of 
the Zahiristic principle in many different countries. 
The "most important, and, in a literary sense, the 
most eminent, of these was the valiant Andalusian, 
Ibn 5azm, *Ali b. Ahmad, who expounded the 
Zahiristic method in his works, and applied it not 
only to the jurisprudence of Islam, but to its 
dogmatic theology as well. 

Literature. — Taj al-dln al-Subki, Tahaqdt al-ShdtVtyya 
(Cairo, 1324), ii. 42-48 (biography of Dawud) ; I. Goldziher, 
Dxe ^dkiriten, ihr Lehrsyst^in u. ihre GeschichtG^ I^eipzig, 
1884 ; for the Aliuohadic movement, the same author’s Intro- 
duction to Le Livre de Mohammed %bn Toimiert, Mahdi des 
Almohadea, Algiers, 1903, pp. 39-64. I, GOLDZIHICK. 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.—See Festivals 
(Hebrew). 

DEACON, DEACONESS. — See MmiSTEY. 

DEAD. — See Ancestor- worship, Death and 
Disposal of the Dead, State of the Dead, 

DEiE MATRES. — The Decs Matres are divini- 
ties of uncertain character and function, whose 
worship is found chiefly in the Celtic and German 
provinces of the Roman Empire (cf. art. Celts, vol. 
lii, pp, 280, 286, and passim). How far they are to 
be identified or associated with so-called ‘ Mother- 
goddesses ’ among other peoples is a matter of 
dispute and will be discussed later. But there 
is evidence on Celtic and Germanic territory, and 
to some extent outside these limits, of a fairly 
definite cult of goddesses called usually Matres or 
Matronc^, and depicted in accordance with well- 
established conventions. Knowledge of them is 
derived entirely from inscriptions and monuments, 
of which a large number (over four hundred in- 
scriptions) have been preserved ; apparent survivals 
of their worship have been detected in the beliefs 
and traditions of the Celts and Germans of later 
ages ; but no certain reference to them has been 
found in ancient literature. There is no reason 
for applying to them, as is sometimes done, a 
passage cited from Varro in the de Civ. Dei of St. 
Augustine (vii. 3, ‘ Unde dicit etiam ipse Varro, 
quod diis quibusdam patribus et deabus matribus, 
sicut hominibus, ignobilitas accidisset ’). Varro’a 
reference is probably general, and certainly tlie 
context in St. Augustine does not suggest an api>li- 
cation to the particular divinities in question. 

The inscriptions discovered up to the year 1887 were published 
and classified by Ihm in his ver 3 ' important monograph on the 
Matronenkultm (cited here by this short title ; for exact refer- 
ences, see the Literature at end of article). Additional material 
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was included in Ihm’s art, in Roscher (s,v. *Matres’)» and later 
discoveries will be taken account of, together with the results 
of later discussion, in the course of this article. 

The name of the divinities appears in three 
forms in the inscriptions : Matres, Matronas^ and 
■* MatrcB (the last being the nominative case 
inferied from the datives Matris and Matrahus), 
A fourth form *Mairce is held by some scholars to 
be preserved in five inscriptions, but the evidence 
for it is in no case clear. Three of the inscriptions 
in question are lost, and in the other two — a stone 
altar at Dijon and a relief at Metz — the readings 
are very uncertain.^ The form * Matron may be 
due to Celtic influence, an old Celtic nominative 
singular * Matar having been latinized as * Matra 
and a dative plural * Matrahus developed from it, 
perhaps with the aid of Celtic datives in b (cf. 
Matronenlcultus, p. 10), But, in view of such 
analogous Latin forms as nymphahus^ fatabus, 
filiahus^ natahus^ etc., the Celtic explanation can- 
not he deemed necessary.^ In the case of the 
dative plural Matris, the parallel formation heredis 
{ = heTedibus) has been similarly used as evidence 
against the theory of Celtic influence.® Whatever 
be the explanation of the Latin words in question, 
there is one inscription which is generally held to 
show a Celtic (Gaulish) form of the name. This is 
preserved in the Museum at Nimes and reads, in 
Greek letters, Marpe^o Na/xauo-i/cajSo ^parovde. The 
epithet l^ajut.avaLKa^o is almost certainly local =‘ to 
the Nemausian Mothers ’ ; but the tr. of ^parovde is 
more doubtful. If it contains the root of the Ir. 

‘judgment,’ it may well mean ex Judicio, 
and be equivalent to the common formula ex 
imperio. ^ 

matres and Matronce appear to be synonymous, 
though their geographical distribution, as will be 
seen later, is somewhat different. They even occur 
as equivalents on a single inscription : * Matribus 
sive Matronis Aufaniabus domesticis’ {Matronen- 
k%dtus, no. 207) ; and the same epithet is some- 
times found in combination with both terms (cf. 

‘ Matribus [V]acall[i]neis ’ [ib, no. 215] with 
‘Matronis Vacal(l)nehis’ [ib, nos. 224, 225, 227]). 
But such close association of the two is exceptional, 
and certain distinctions have been pointed out in 
their use. Ihm (Roscher, p. 2466) shows that 
Matres is accompanied by epithets of greater 
veneration ( ‘ augustae, ’ ‘ deae ’). Hild (Daremberg- 
Saglio, iii. 1636) tries to make out a difference 
in the fact that men pray oftener to Matres, and 
women to Matronce ; but his figures can hardly 
be regarded as significant. Roach-Smith (in his 
Collectanea Antiqua, vii. [1878-80] 213) argues that 
the Matronce were concerned primarily with the 
feminine principle in Nature, with maternity and 
ofispring, while the Matres presided over the 
fruits of the earth and, in general, over public 
and private business. None of these distinctions, 
however, is really established as valid. It is perhaps 
a significant fact, which is pointed out by Haver- 
field {Arch, Ml, XV. 320), that Matronce does not 
occur in any land where the cult is demonstrably 
imported ; and the name may he really the Celtic 
Matrona, which survives in the Prench Marne and 
a few other names of places, rather than the Lat. 
Matrona. Since there is no evidence outside of 

1 In support of *Mairce, see Hirschfeld, CIL xiii- no. 6478 ; 
against it, Ihm, MatronenkuUtcs, p. 12 ff. 

2 See Haverfield, Archasol, JSliana, xv. [1892] 32. Sommer, 
Bandbtich der lateinischen Laut- u. Formenlehre, Heidelberg, 
1902, p. 360, explains such forms by the analogy of deabtiS. 
Matronabus also occurs (see Notizie degli schiavi, 1897, p, 6). 

3 See Siebourg, Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 1888, p. 116, and 
Bonner J ahrbucher, cv. [1900] 86. 

4 See Thurneysen, Handbuch des Alt'Irischen, Heidelberg, 
1909, p. 190, and Rhys, * Celt. Inscr. of France and Italy,’ Proc. 
Brit. Acad. ii. [1905-6] 291. It should he said that some 
scholars do not hold the inscription to be Celtic. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville (RCel, 1890, p. 250) explains it as Latin ; and Br6al 
(RJ. XXXI. [1897] 104) as Italic. The latter scholar translates 

by merito de, comparing Oscan brateis. 


inscriptions, the quantity of the o must be re- 
garded as uncertain ; and, if it was pronounced 
long, as is likely enough, this might simply mean 
that the familiar Latin word had been sutstituted 
for the Celtic. The substitution would have been 
entirely natural, and the two words would have 
come to he regarded as identical. The fact that 
Matrdna appears regularly in the singular, whereas 
the Matronce are named in the plural and depicted 
in groups, might show a divergent development of 
the two cults, but would not preclude a common 
origin. Moreover, there is some doubt, as will be 
shown later, whether the Matres or Matronce 
were not sometimes conceived and represented 
singly. Even if the identification of Matronce 
with Matrona should be accepted, it would not 
become any easier to make a distinction between 
Matres and Matronce, for the Celtic (or possibly 
pre- Celtic) Matrona, like the Latin, appears to be 
a derivative of the simple word for ‘mother.’ The 
character of the divinities bearing the name 
Matrona is also quite uncertain.^ On the whole, 
then, Matres and Matronce seem to be equivalent 
in sense, and neither of them is probably Roman 
in origin. In the following discussion the two 
words will be used interchangeably, except where 
I a distinction is explicitly made between them. 

The dates of the monuments to the Matres or 
Matronce range all the way from the time of 
Caligula {Matronenkultus, no. 35) to that of Gordi- 
an us {ib. no. 361). They are found chiefly in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, Gallia Narbonensis, Gaul proper, and 
Lower Germany, and to a limited extent at Rome 
itself, in Britain, and in Spain.® Those at Rome 
and in Britain are apparently due to soldiers or 
tradesmen, and do not prove the local existence of 
the cult ; and the same may be true of the few in- 
scriptions preserved on the Spanish peninsula. The 
latter, however, are taken by d’Arhois de J ubain- 
ville as evidence that the Celtiberi had the 
worship in common with the Gauls ; and the epithet 
‘Gallaicis’ favours the supposition.® Still more 
remote provinces are brought into relation with 
the cult by the inscriptions, ‘ Matres Pannoniorum 
et Delmatarum,’ preserved at Lyons {Matronen- 
kultus, no. 394), and ‘Matres Afrae Italse Gallae,’ 
preserved at York {ib, no. 348). But no inscrip- 
tion to Matres or Matronce has yet been found in 
either Africa or the Illyrican provinces south of 
the Danube, and it seems probable that the names 
indicate simply military service in those regions 
on the part of the dedicants or of their soldiers.^ 
Monuments are commonest on the west bank of 
the Rhine and in the vicinity of Lyons ; and the 
tribes among whom the worship chiefly flourished 
appear to have been the Yocontii, Arecomici, 
Allobroges, Sequani, Lingones, and Ubii, There 
are almost no traces of it in Aquitania or western 
Narbonensis, and few in the region east of the 
Rhine.® The geographical distribution of the names 
is, in general, as follows : Matronce seems to be 
the only form in Cisalpine Gaul, though some 
abbreviations are doubtful, and it is the prevailing 
form in Germany; *Matrce occurs chiefly near Lyons 

1 The comparison between Matronce and Matrdna is old. 
See, for example, Pictet in RCel ii 8. On the occurrences of 
Matrdna, see Holder, Altcelt, Sprachschatz, s.v. For the view 
that it is Ligurian, not Celtic, compare H. d’Arbois de Jubam- 
ville, Premiers habitants de r Europe 2, Paris, 1889, ii. 169, and 
Q. Pottin, Manuel pour servir d VUude de Pantiq. celtxque, 
Paris, 1906, p. 240. 

2 For a map showing their distribution, see Haverfield’s art. 
in Arch. uEl. xv. 

3 See RCel xiv. [1893] 376 ; also J. Leite de Vasconcellos, 
Religxbes de Lusitania, ii. [1905] 176 ft. 

4 See Ihm, Bonner Jahrb. xcii. [1892] 258, and Matronen- 
kuttus, p- 120 fl., for inscriptions to ‘ Campestres/ ‘Trlviae,* 
etc,, in Africa and the Danube provinces. 

5 On certain evidences recently pointed out for such worship 
in the Palatinate, see Grunenwald, WeMtdeutscJie Zeitsehri/t, 
1906, p. 2S9 fit. 
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and in Gallia Narbonensis ; and Matres is common 
in Gaul proper and in Britain, 

So far as we have direct evidence, then, con- 
cerning the worship, it belongs to the Celtic and 
Germanic provinces of the Roman Empire, the 
chief points of radiation being Gaul and Lower 
Germany. With regard to its origin and early 
history there is difference of opinion. The theory 
that it was a general Indo-Germanic institution 
(set forth most fully by Becker, Kuhn’s Beitrage^ 
IV. [1868] 146 ff.) is rejected by most recent investi- 
gators, though the relation of this to other cults of 
Mother-goddesses among various peoples presents 
obscure problems which are not by any means to 
be summarily dismissed. This subject will receive 
further mention, but in the meantime clearness 
will be undoubtedly served by confining the dis- 
cussion, as Ihm has wisely done, to the narrower 
range of forms which are evidently related. These 
are common to Celts and Germans, and both peoples 
have been held to be the original possessors of the 
worship. The probabilities are rather in favour of 
the view that the Celts first developed it and that 
the Germans borrowed it from them. The oldest 
dated monument [Matronenkultus, no. 35, of the 
age of Caligula) has been found in northern Italy, 
and the cult was undoubtedly native also to 
southern Gaul. It is unlikely that the Celtic 
population of either of those regions derived it 
from^ the Germans, and all that is known of the 
relations of Germans and Celts down to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era favours the theory that 
the Germans, in such matters, were the borrowers 
or imitators.^ It is possible, of course, that both 
peoples possessed the worship equally from the 
beginning (cf. Siebourg, op, cit. p. 97 ; also Much, 
ZD A XXXV. 315 ff.}, or that they derived it inde- 
pendently from older populations which preceded 
them in the occupation of western Europe. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the uncertainty 
concerning the history of the names Matres and 
Matronce themselves. 


The Mother-goddesses, in the restricted sense in 
which they are now being considered, were appar- 
ently conceived in triads. Only one inscription 
Matribus tribus Campestribus,’ OIL vii. 510, 
preserved in Britain) designates the number ; but 
the goddesses are often depicted in groups of three, 
and no monument representing a difierent number 
IS definitely associated with them by an inscription. 
The position and arrangement of the Matres vary 
somewhat on different monuments, the prevailing 
type shomng three draped figures, seated beneath 
a canopy or arch, wearing round head-dresses like 
a nimbus, and holding baskets of fruit on their 
knee. The middle goddess is usually distinguished 
from the others in some fashion, either by the 
size and position of her figure or by a difference 
m head-dress. On one monument she is seated 
whue the others stand, and on another she stands 
while the others sit. It is hardly to be supposed, 
however, that there was any distinction of rank 
or function among the divinities. Such variations 
m the type were doubtless purely artistic in pur- 
monuments, notably the 
Metz relief {Matronenkultus, p. 43, fig. 7), the three 
goddesses are represented as standing. 

.r ^ p. 57 ff. ; and O. de la Saussave 

Teutons, 1902 p 88 ff.^ See also, on the early 

Premiers habitants, u. 

“T • • Pauls Grundnss, 1.2 riOOll 324 ff • 

IQOO^'n ^41 '^^<^^^T>eut8cheStam'me8kunde, LeipzL* 

in Ztschr. des Ver. fur Folksk n 
alrmant^o disputes the adoption ot Mother-worship by the 
natS^Sitv Bnf practically abandoned Veir 

side ^ considerable evidence on the other 

® Bonner Jakrb. cv. [1900] 95 ff. 
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It is doubtful how far monuments representing 
groups larger or smaller than three are to be associ- 
ated with the worship of the Matres. Five dancing 
women on a relief at Avigliana probably do not 
themselves represent the goddesses, though the 
monument is inscribed ‘ Matronis ’ (see Matronen- 
kultus, p. 48). A group of two figures on a relief 
at Poitiers, holding cornucopiae and baskets of 
fruit, has also been taken to repiesent Matres. 
But the existence of other goddesses known to 
have been worshipped in pairs renders the identifi- 
cation extremely doubtful.^ The single figures 
of a goddess riding a horse, often referred to in 
the past as an ‘ equestrian Matrona,’ ^ are now held 
to be Epona, a divinity of distinct character, whose 
worship appears, however, in the same regions as 
that of the Matres.^ Occasionally, in fact, Epona 
and the Mother-goddesses are associated on the same 
monument.^ It is, of course, possible that Epona 
was originally, as Renel {Les lieligions de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1006, p. 281) suggests, 
only a Matrona with specialized function {m^re 
spicialiste). 

Of dubious connexion with the xMatres, likewise, 
are numerous statuettes of single figures, without 
names, more or less resembling the inscribed 
representations of the goddesses. Some of these 
figures carry fruit or cornucopife, and have the 
same head-dress as appears on the larger monu- 
ments ; others represent women with babes — a 
conception in itself suitable enough to Matres or 
Matronce, though not in accordance with the usual 
convention. Ihm rejects all such figures, insisting 
upon the triadic group as characteristic of the 
cult [Matronenkultus, p. 53 ff. ) ; and the existence 
of statuettes of the regular triad rather counts in 
his favour, making it more difficult, as Siebourg 
has argued, to identify single figures as Matronce^ 
It is even doubted whether the numerous statu- 
ettes of women with babes or fruits represent 
goddesses at all. They may be merely votive 
offerings or talismanic images ; but in the case 
of many of them the symbolism appears to in- 
dicate local or personal divinities similar in 
function to the Matres. The most reasonable 
conclusion, perhaps, is to recognize the probable 
existence of many related forms of worship, and 
at the same time to restrict the names Matres 
and Matronce to monuments actually so inscribed 
or exhibiting the customary figures of the three 
divinities. The geographical limits already laid 
down for the cult were made up on this basis, and 
it does not seem wise to extend them by the 
inclusion of doubtful monuments.® The term 
‘ Mother-goddesses,’ which is applied, especially by 
French archaeologists, to a great number of these 
statuettes of various types, is sometimes used very 


example, the inscription, ‘ Deaiius Vercanae et 
Medunae, at Treves ; and see, for other references, Matronen- 
Kultus, p. 53 ff., and Siebourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 98 ff. 

91 Matrona,’ Bonner Jahrb. xxvi. [1858] 


Reinach gives a map of the distribution of Epona monuments, 
^ j j compared with Haverfield’s map for the Mother- 

goddesses For some modification of Reinach's statements, cf. 
JJangiUeaud, Revue des ttudes anciennes, vii. [1905] 23G ff. 

* See Domaszewski, Rel. des rbm. Heeres, Treves, 1895, p. 60. 
See the Bonnier J ahrb. cv. 98 ; also Monceaux. lievue his- 
tanque, xxxv. [1887] 266. 

® On the statuettes of the types under consideration there 
w an ext^sive literature. See esp. MatroTien/cultus, p. 53 ; 
luaot, Bigur^s de I'tpoque gallo-romaine, Paris, 1860 • 
iv. [1879] 28 ; Monceaux, Rev. htstorique 
XXXV. [1887] 266 ff. ; Chauvet, Ilypothhse sur U7ie statuette 
antique, Ai^oulfime, 1901 ; A. Blanchet, * Figurines en terre 
emte de la Gaule romaine,’ Mtm. Soc. Ant., 6th series, i. [1890] 
65 ff., X. [1901] 189 ff. ; BaiUet, de la Boo. arcMol. H his- 

de L'OrLianais, xxix. [1905] 399 ff. ; Gassiea, Revue 

Pro Aima in. [1908-9] 426 ff. For a map of Gaul showing 

a f *!jhe more inclusive sense, 

see Renel, Les Religions, p, 286. 
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loosely. Thus Gassies, pleading against the re* 
striction of the Mother-worship to Gaul and 
Germany, cites Venus, Juno, and Denieter as 
dresses mdres ; and other writers (see, for example, 
A. Wirth, JDanae, Vienna and Prague, 1892, p. 
95) have compared the Matres with the Semitic 
'Aa-rdprai, Statuettes, moreover, of the sorts just 
referred to have been found in widely separate 
regions outside of Gaul : for example, m Greece, 
Italy, and Nortliern Africa.^ 

The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
keeping the worship of Matres and Matronos 
distinct from all other cults is hardly less apparent 
in the case of inscribed than in that of uninscribed 
monuments. For the ancients themselves associ- 
ated, and doubtless to some extent identified, 
these divinities with others. Just as in the case 
of several of the more important individual gods 
of the Celts and Germans, so with regard to the 
Matres^ the modern investigator is puzzled by the 
uncertain meaning of the interpretatio Romana. 
Roman conquerors and romanized provincials alike 
were eager to identify the godt of the northern 
barbarians with those of the old classical pantheon, 
and the resulting equations are neither consistent 
with themselves nor easy to understand. ^ The 
Matres, in this way, are sometimes associated with 
the P areas, on the evidence of a few inscriptions 
‘ Matribus Parcis.’ But it is not clear that an 
identification of the two groups was intended, hy 
the dedicants in question. Moreover, the modes 
of representing the Matres and the Farcas are 
quite diflerent, and their fundamental characters 
appear to have been dissimilar (see below, p. 410», 
and cf. Matronenkultus, p. 66 ff., and Haverfield, 
AreJu jEL XV. 326). The association of the 
Fates with the Matres is also doubtful, and finds 
no positive support in the inscriptions.^ In the 
case of the Jyymphos, whom some investigators 
have brought into relation with the Matres, there 
is little reason for the comparison, beyond the 
fact that both kinds of divinities have numerous 
monuments inscribed with local epithets.^ Evi- 
dence is slightly better, as Ihm has shown, for 
connecting the Matres with the goddesses of the 
cross-roads {q.v.) named on various monuments as 
‘ Bivise,’ * Trivise,’ and ‘ Quadrivise,’ though the 
matter is by no means certain.® But the divinities 
who may with most probability be identified with 
the Matres are those who were called ^ Campestres,’ 

‘ Junones,’ and ' Sulevise.’ All these names appear 
both independently and in combination with Matres 
or Matronce, and it is hard to say whether they 
stand for goddesses originally distinct and later 
identified with the Matres, or whether they were 
originally mere epithets of the Matres and after- 
wards came to be used independently. At all 
events the divinities concerned were closely associ- 
ated in the end with the Mother-goddesses. The 
Junones, in the sense now under consideration, 
should probably be distinguished from the Roman 
Junones, conceived as the geniuses of women. 
They are very likely only Matronce worshipped 
under another name, and the chief seat of their 
cult appears to have been Cisalpine Gaul.® The 

1 Cf. S. Reinach. Bronzes figures, p. 16, and Blanchet, Mem. 
de la, Soc, des Antiquaires, vi. [1901] 10, p. 197 fE.). 

2 Of., for example, the various views about Taranis and 
Teutates discussed by Reinach, RCel xviii. [1897] 137 ff. 

3 See Matronenkultus, p. 98 f£., and Esp(Srandieu, 

Calvet, inscriptions antiques, Avignon, 1900, p, 59 f. 

* See Matronenkultus, p. 93 ff. The old comparison has been 
recently repeated by J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Religides de Ltusi^ 
tania, u. 193. 

5 With Matronenkultus, p. 87 ff., cf. Ihm’s later remarks in 
the Bonner Jahrb. xciv. [1893] 165, and Haverfield in the Arch. 
Ail. XV. 326. 

6 See particularly Ihm's art. ‘Junones II.’ in Roscher. The 
Proxuntce, sometimes identified with the Matres, seem to 
correspond rather to the regular Roman J’uncmftS (cf. Matronen^ 
kultus, p. 97). 


Campestres have sometimes been described 
goddesses of the fields, but it is more probable 
that they were the special protectors of the 
military camp, or rather that their name was the 
epithet applied to the Matronce when conceived 
as exercising this function.^ In the case of the 
SulevicB it is more probable that we have divinities 
originally distinct from the Matres, though of 
closely similar character and function. Inscrip- 
tions to them are far less numerous than those 
to the Matres or Matronce, but their geographical 
distribution is similar. The origin and meaning 
of the name SuUvice is unknown, though it is 
tempting to compare the British Dea Sul, wor- 
shipped at Bath [A^uce Suits), and to seek an 
etymology in the Celtic root sul (O. Ir. suil, * eye’). 
If this theory is right, the meaning of the word 
would be similar to that of Tutelce.'^ 

In the absence of all ancient literary treatment 
of the Mother-goddesses, the only evidences of 
their divine functions are those furnished by the 
artistic representations of the divinities, and by the 
epithets applied to them. The customary figures 
of the Matres have been described aheady. The 
epithets, though numerous, contribute very little 
new information. Many of them are simply gen- 
eral terms of veneration, such as * augustae,’ ‘ dese,’ 

‘ divsB,’ ‘sanctse,’ perhaps also ‘dominse,’ though 
the application of this to the Matres is not certain.® 

* Nemetiales ’ is possibly equivalent to ‘ sanctse,’ 
but seems rather to be connected with the tribal 
name of the Ncmetes or with some locality (see 
Rhys, p. 102 ; Matronenkultus, p. 16). Other 
epithets denote the special protective relation of 
the goddesses to individual dedicants or their 
families ; for example, ‘ meae,’ ‘ suee,’ ‘ paternae,’ 
‘maternae,’ ‘ domesticae,’ ‘trisavse,’ ‘ conserva- 
trices,’ * indulgentes.’ By far the greater number 
contain the names of nations, tnbes, or locali- 
ties, such as ‘ Afrae Italse Gallae,’ ‘ Italae Gallae 
Germanae Britannae,’ ‘Omnium gentium,’ ‘Nori- 
cae,’ ‘ Treverae,’ Naptauo-t/cajSo, and the numerous 
non-Latin or half -latinized names which, though 
largely unexplained, are held to belong chiefly to 
this class. A few of the latter have been brought 
into relation with definite place-names like ‘ Juli- 
neihiae,’ ‘ Albiahenae,’ ‘ Nersihenae,’ ‘ Mahline- 
hae,’ connected respectively with Julich, Elvenich, 
Neersen, and Mechelin ; but the great majority 
seem to go back to pre-Roman names, since dis- 
placed and lost.* The names AJlims, SaitchamiTris, 
and Vatuims — over against the latinized forms 
Afliabus, Saithamiabus, and Vatuiabus — which 
are of special interest as exhibiting very archaic 
forms of the Germanic dative plural ending, are 
also presumably of local significance.® The only 
native epithet which seems to have reference to 
function is ‘ Gabise,’ with its compounds ‘ Ollo- 
gabiae ’ (on two inscriptions at Mainz), and ‘ Ala- 
gabise ’ (on an inscription at Biirgel). Even this is 
not beyond dispute, and its meaning is not par- 
ticularly individualizing at best, ft is usually 
translated the ‘ Givers,’ the ‘ All-Givers ’ (cf Pan- 
dora) — a name which is quite consistent with the 
representations of the goddesses. The etymology 
is easy in Germanic (cf. geben, ‘give,’ etc.), where 

1 See Siebourg, deSulevis Campestribits Ratis, Bonn, 1886 ; Ihm, 
Matronenkultus, p. 76 ff, ; and Roscher, s.v. ‘Matres,* p. 2475. 

3 See Siebourg, de Sulevis, etc., and Bonner Jahrb. cv. [1900] 
89 ff. ; and Ihm, Matronenkultus, p. 78 ff. 

3 See Matronenkultus, p. 98, and Rhys, Celtic Heathendom, 
1892, p. 102 ff,, the latter comparing the Gaulish Comedovee. 

4 On this class of epithets, see particularly von Grienberger, 
in Hranos Vtndobonensis, Vienna, 1893, p. 253 ff., and Sie- 
bourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 79 ff. A wholly different theory, 
connecting epithets in -nehae with R^he, the name of a hot 
spring at Dax, and explaining them as Iberian or Ligurian, wag 
proposed by 0. Jullian, Revue des itudes anc. iiL [1901] 212. 
See also his Hist, de QauXe, ii. 131. 

5 See Kauffmann, op. cit. ii. 44, and Siebourg, Boomer Jahrb 
cv. 94-95. 
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Jady, however, was frightfully ugly, and the bridegroom sent her 
back. Thereupon the god cursed his son-in-law, declaring that 
his posterity should be frail as the flowers (RH R hv [1906] 
169). A Haida story accounts for death by the fact that men 
were formed of grass and salmon-berry bushes. But the Haida 
have another legend, according to which men were made by the 
Raven, who decreed that they should never die. The decision 
was changed at the instance of the Wren, that he might have a 
place of resort under their grave-scaffolds {Jesicp Exped. v. 
[1905] 210, 238). Among the Qumault Indians of British Oolum- 
bia, where Eagle and Raven are the joint authors of things as 
they now are. Eagle proposes that when men die they shall 
come to life again. Raven, however, opposes this, and has his 
way. He regrets it when his own daughter dies and cannot be 
revived, but it is then too late (op. cvt. ii. 111). 

The enmity or the slackness of one of the lower 
animals is regarded by many people as the cause 
of death. 

A story very wide-spread in Africa among Negroes, Ba-fttu, 
and Hottentots alike, is found m two forms. The Hottentot 
version is that the hare was charged by the moon with the 
message to men : ‘ Like as I die and rise to life again, so you 
also shall die and rise to life again.’ But the hare conveyed the 
message thus : * Like as I die and do not rise to life again, so 
you also shall die and not rise to life again.* The angry moon 
split the hare’s lip with a blow ; but the mischief was done and 
was irremediable. Hence the hare is a tabued animal to the 
Hottentots. Among the Bantu the chameleon is made the 
messenger. But he is a slow creature, and after his departure 
the Superior Being changed his mind and dispatched the lizard 
with the message of death. The lizard overtook the chameleon 
and arrived first. When afterwards the chameleon delivered 
his message, it was too late : the irrevocable decree had been 
conveyed (Bleek, Reynard the Fox, Lond. 1864, pp. 71, 74). In 
Calabar a dog and a sheep are the rival delegates ; and it is 
through the fault of the dog that we die (Joum. Afr. Soc. v. 
[1906] 194). The ill-will of the antelope is alleged by a tribe 
on the Ivory Coast as the reason for death. A man was sent 
to the great fetish of Ca valla for a charm against death. He 
was given a stone to block the path by which it came. But 
the antelope, offering to assist, maliciously sang a spell which 
rooted the stone to the spot (Journ. A/r. Soc. vi. [1907] 77). 

The Melanesians of New Pomerania tell the 
^ory of the message wrongly transmitted. The 
Wise Spirit ordained that snakes should die, but 
men should slough their skins and live for ever. 
His brother, the Churl, reversed the decree (AHJV 
X. [1907] 308). In the Shortland Islands the 
people (also Melanesians) relate that the great 
foremother of the race sloughed her skin at inter- 
vals and remained eternally young. The catas- 
trophe of her death occurred because she was once 
disturbed in the operation by the screaming of her 
^lild, who was unluckily allowed to witness it. 
Imis was the way death came into the worM 
(.FZr xvi. [1905] 115). A similar story is told by 
the Baluba, on the borders of the Congo State ; 
but there the operation is interrupted by the 
woman’s fellow- wife (Globus, Ixxxvii. [1905] 193). 
According to the Hupa of California, people used 
to renew their youth, when they grew old, by 
sleeping in the sweat-house. But this happy con- 
dition came to an end, we learn from a ceremonial 
formula, because a certain mythological personage 
was unfaithful to his two wives, who in revenge 
took the two children they had borne him and 
buried them alive. When the children came up 
again they put them back, declaring that thence- 
forward every one should do that way (Goddard, 
California Pub. i. [1903-4] 75, 
366). The Eskimo of Greenland relate that the first 
woman brought death by saying : * Let these die to 

TA ’i'X' ^''^^^lifrposterity ’ (Crantz, Greenland, 
Lond- 1820, i. 204). 

In these stories, death is the result of curse or 
spell. Another Eskimo tale accounts for it as the 
issue of a dispute between two men, one of whom 
desses men to be immortal, the other to be mortal • 
^eir words are probably also spells (Rink, Tales, 
Edm. 1875, p 41, citing Egede). A tale widely 
kno wn in North America relates that, when the first 
death occurred, an attempt was made to bring the 
soul back from the land of the dead. But some 
prohibition was broken, the returned soul was 
^eeted too soon, and it vanished : wherefore there 
IS no return for mankind from the spirit-land (the 


Cherokee stories [79 BBEW, 1900, pp. 252, 436] 
may be taken as typical). 

Similar to the Eskimo stones just cited are some Australian 
stories. The Kaitish and Unmatjera say that formerly, when 
men were buried, they came to life again in three days ; and the 
Kaitish declare that permanent death is due to an old man who 
was displeased with this arrangement and wanted men to die 
once for all. He secured this effect by kicking into the sea the 
body of one who had just died and been temporarily buried 
(Spencer-Gillen^>, 513). So also the Wotjobaluk story runs that, 
when people died, the moon used to say, ^ You up-again ’ ; but 
an old man said, ‘Let them remain dead,’ and since then none 
i has ever come to life again except the moon (Howitt, 429). 

I The phases of the moon natm-ally suggest death 
and restoration to life. It is, therefore, not wonder- 
ful to find that among the Australians, as among 
the Hottentots, the moon plays a considciable 
part in the legends. We have space to mention 
only one more. 

The Arunta relate that, before there was any moon in the sky, 
a man died and was buried- Shortly afterwards he rose from 
the grave in the form of a boy. When the people ran away for 
fear, he followed them, shouting^ that if they fled they would 
die altogether, while he would die but rise again m the sky. He 
failed to induce them to return. When he died, he re-appeared 
as the moon, periodically dving and rotmrg to a^rL-n ; but 
the people who ran away d.ed'aL-iMi-! litn -(iir’en'^ 664) 

The Chams of Further India see a lemiiie I'.'iue ;ii mic moon. 
She was a goddess who raised all the dead to life, until the great 
sk> -god, tired of this interference with the eternal laws, trans- 
ported her to the moon (Cabaton, Nouvelles Recherchea sur les 
Chams, Pans, 1901, p. 19). Many other nations connect the 
moon with death. 

Once more. The Todas of the Nilgiri Hills say 
that at first no Todas died. After a time a man 
died, and the people, weeping bitterly, were taking 
the body to the funeral place when the goddess 
Teikirzi took pity on them and came to bring him 
back to life. But she found that, though some of the 
people wept, others seemed quite happy. She there- 
fore changed her mind, and, instead of raising the 
dead man, ordained the funeral ceremonies (Rivers, 
Todas, Lond. 1906, p. 400). When in the Scandin- 


aeath. ihis too, though not in its present form 
an setiological story, possibly arose to account for 
the permanence of death. 

The foregoing are but specimens of the sagas 
told in the Tower culture concerning the origin of 
death. They exhibit the universal incredulity 
of mankind as to its naturalness and necessity. 

III. Death believed to be unnatural. — i. The 
escape of the soul . — In practice, among the races of 
the lower culture, death, if not caused by violence, 
is generally ascribed to the action of supernatural 
beings, as gods or spirits, or to witchcraft. In a 
few cases, as among the Wadjagga of Centi'al 
Africa, the weakness of old age may be reckoned 
among its causes (Globus, Ixxxix. [1906] 198). 
Sometimes sickness and death are ascribed to the 
esca ]^ of the soul from the body. Thus, among 
the Hareskins of Canada, sickness is believed to 
be to this cause, and it is the task of the 
medicine-men to capture the errant soul and oblige 
Ettsune, a supernatural being who is perhaps a 
personification of death, to enter the patient for the 
purpose of replacing it (l^etitot, Trad, ind., Paris, 
1886, p. 278, cf. p. 434). The details of the belief 
m the soul, its escape and restoration, cannot here 
be discussed. It will be sufficient to say that from 
Siberia to Australia, from Puget Sound to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, means are 
taken to prevent the soul from wandering, and 
to bring it back if from any cause it departs ; for the 
permanent loss of the soul means nothing less than 
death. 


have developed the theory that 
the soul is not single but multiple, and that some, 
or one only, of these souls reside in or about the 
body. 

according- to the Balong of the Cameroon, one soul is 
housed m the body of the man himself, a second may be em- 
bodied in an elephant, a third in a wild hog, a fourth in a 
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leopard, and so on. This seems to multiply a man’s chances of 
personal misfortune. For every mishap suffered by one of the 
secondary souls — more strictly of the body in which it is im- 
mured — reacts on the person concerned, and is able to draw 
after it disease and death. If, for example, any one comes 
home from hunting, or from the field in the evening, and says : 
‘ 1 shall soon die,’ and if death really occurs, it is clear that one 
of his ‘ outside souls ’ has been killed by a hunter through the 
slaughter of a wild hog or a leopard or some other animal in 
which the soul was incarnate, and that the man’s death is the 
natural consequence (Globus, Ixix. [1896] 277). 

2. The act of a sitpernatural being. — The act of 
a god or of the spirits of the dead is also a cause of 
death known widely in the lower culture. Death 
by lightning is an obvious instance of the former. 
But it is by no means the only one. Death by 
accident is due either to a supernatural being or to 
witch Cl aft. 

On the island of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, sickness is some- 
times ascribed to the malignant spirit Limsirwali, or to the 
god who dwells in the sky or the sun (the latter from anger at 
neglect of some old custom), or to the spirits of the dead who 
have not been duly honoured (Riedel, De slmk- en kroeshange 
rassen, Hague, 1886, p. 419). The aborigines of Kola and Kobroor 
(also m the Moluccas) hold that the mtu, or spirits of ancestors, 
kill the living to feed on their souls (ib. p. 271). The Navahos 
attribute a death to the direct action of Chinde, described as 
the devil — probably a malignant spirit (1 UBEIV [1881] 123). 
Among the causes assigned by various tribes of Negroes for a 
death, the act of a fetish and that of a deceased relative are 
enumerated (Clozel and Villamur, Coutuyne’i tndighn&s de la C6te 
d'Ivoire, Paris, 1902, p, 363; Spieth, Ewe-Stamme, Berlin, 1906, 
p, 255). The Andamanese attribute ‘ almost all deaths, sickness, 
and calamities ’ to the machination of spirits ; and all sudden 
deaths are ascribed to the malign influence of the evil spirit of 
the woods, or to that of the evil spirit of the sea (J A I xi. [1882] 
288, 289). In the north-west of Australia every illness is ascribed 
to the djuno, an evil spirit otherwise known as vxi't'ruga or 
warrunga (Intcrnat. Arehiv, xvi. [1904] 8). 

3. Witchcraft. — But by far the most usual 
cause assigned for a death is witchcraft — the mali> 
cious act of some open or secret foe, performed 
not by the obvious means of violence, but by the 
subtle and mystical arts of magic. This does not 
exclude the action of angry or envious spirits, for 
they are frequently held to inspire the evil-doer ; 
or his ill intentions may be accomplished by their 
aid. The Mission Indians of California, indeed, in 
their legend of the origin of death, attribute the 
first death in the world to witchcraft. No one had 
died before ; but, with the success of the first 
practitioners of witchcraft, death came into the 
world (JAFL xix. [1906] 55). Witchcraft, in fact, 
is the ordinary reason given by savage and bar- 
barous peoples for a death. On such an occasion, 
one of the foremost duties of the survivors is to 
discover the exact cause of death, and to ascertain 
and punish the author of the mischief. For this 
purpose the ancient Gauls used to put widows to 
the question like slaves ; if detected, the unfortun- 
ate wretches were executed with fire and all sorts 
of torture (Caesar, de' Bell. Gall. vi. 19). Peoples 
as far apart as the Baiong already mentioned and 
the Koryaks of Siberia make a post-mortem ex- 
amination. In the Wimmera district of Victoria 
(Australia) the clever old men and relatives of the 
deceased watch the corpse through the night. 
They see the wraith of the slayer approaching 
’v\’ith stealthy steps to view the result of its 
machinations. Having apparently satisfied itself, 
it disappears in the direction of the hunting 
grounds of its own people, and the relatives of 
the deceased know what tribe to retaliate on. In 
New South Wales the Tharumba repeatedly rub 
the body with a mixture of burnt bark and grease. 
Some of the old men scrape a portion of it off 
when dry, and throw a few pinches of it on the 
embers of a fire kindled for the purpose. By the 
way the smoke rises they judge the direction of 
the murderer’s camp. A party is sent out to 
avenge the death. After identifying the mur- 
derer by a repetition of the process, this is accom- 
plished, not by violence, but by incantations and by 
terrifying the victim, so that he really believes he 
must die (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, 1905, pp. 145, 72). 


Among the Warramnnga the divination is accom- 
plished differently. A little mound of earth is 
raised on the exact spot where a man has died. A 
ceremonial visit is paid to it within a day or two 
after the occurrence, and a search is made for tracks 
of any living creature. According to the tracks 
found, conclusions are drawn as to the totem of 
the guilty person. The Warramnnga commit the 
body not to the earth but to a tree* Similar cere- 
monial visits are paid to the tree for the discovery 
of some indication of the person who has caused 
the death. If unable to identify the person or his 
tribe, the relatives may at least find a beetle of a 
kind supposed to resemble a man, and by killing 
it may ensure the death of the enemy, whoever he 
may be. When everything else fails, they pay a 
further visit and thrust a fire-stick into the body, 
with certain ceremonies. Then, returning hur- 
riedly to the camp, they sit down quietly for two 
days, abstaining from all food and drink. After 
this period has passed, each of the persons who 
has taken part in the rite imbibes a mouthful of 
water and spits it out secretly in various direc- 
tions. This is regarded as sufficient to cause 
retribution to fall on the author of the crime, 
and they expect to hear his death-cry (Spencer- 
Gillen^, 526 ff.)* 

Sometimes the dead man takes a more active 
part in the indication of the cause of death. This 
is common among the Negroes. Various branches 
of the Ewhe-stock go to the house of the tr5 
(fetish, god) and there inquire through the priest, 
who answers, speaking from an inner room, in an 
assumed voice believed to be that of the ghost 
(Spieth, Ewe-Stamme, 258, 260, 286, 492, 636, 752), 
So in Europe it has been believed, up to quite 
recent times, that the ghost of a murdered man 
(though not through the medium of priest or re- 
ligious rites) will communicate the fact of his 
murder and call for vengeance on the slayer. 

Other Negroes draw the information from the corpse. The 
Agni of Ind^ni^ cause it to '^e carried through the village on 
the heads of two men, who are made by the priest; to run and 
turn round m all directions, until by some movement or arrest 
of the bearers it points out the guilty person. The ceremony 
practised by the Ngoulango is not so laborious. Three stakes 
are fixed in the earth, one representing the fetish (§;od), 
another a deceased relative, and the third a living inhabitant 
of the village, presumablj^ suspected beforehand. If the coi^se 
touch the stake representing the fetish or the deceased relative, 
a sacrifice of a few fowls is offered, and there is an end of the 
matter. If, on the other hand, the suspected man be indicated, 
he is immediately seized and put to an ordeal ; or, in case of 
avowal, he is led* away into the bush to execution (Olozel and 
Villamur, op. cit. 157, 362). 

In Africa the ordeal is usually by means of some 
sort of poison, and frequently, in the case of chiefs 
and important persons, all the relations are com- 
pelled to undergo the test. Among the Wadjagga, 
a Bantu people on the Eastern side of the conti- 
nent, however, it takes the form of an oath upon 
the ashes of the fire at which the funeral feast is 
cooked {Globus, Ixxxix. 198). Ordeals, it need 
hardly be said, were for ages applied to persons 
in Europe accused of causing death and other evils 
by means of witchcraft. A common method was 
that of the ordeal by water, reported, so early 
as the 3rd cent. B.C., by Phylarchus, of the Thebi 
or Thibii, a tribe occupying the country about 
Trebizond (see Ordeals, Witchcraft). 

Elsewhere it is deemed enough to convey to a 
‘ wise man ’ some relics of the deceased. 

Among the Siusl of the north-west of Brazil on the occasion 
of a death not long ago, some articles of clothing, together 
with the alleged * poison ' conjured by the witch-doctor out of 
the body of the patient, were sent after his death to a distant 
tribe, which included practitioners of renown. They inquired 
into the matter, performed their conjurations over the relics, 
calling the murderer, and solemnly burnt the * poison.’ It was 
believed, according to a well-known principle of witchcraft, 
that at the instant the ‘ poison ' fell into ashes the enemy, 
whoever he was, died (Globus, xc. [1906] 328). 

In general, throughout South America, it would 
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seem that it is the duty of the medicine-man to 
put himself into communication with the spirit- 
world and discover the culprit, who, at all events 
among some tribes, is thereupon put to death, and 
burnt with all his family and goods. If this were 
omitted the deceased would himself avenge his 
death on his relatives {Internat, Archiv^ xiii. [1900], 
Suppl. 70 ; Anthropos, i. [1906] 880). 

^ In old Tahiti, people were held to be killed by the gods (,atua\ 
either of their own motion or because they had been bribed by 
an enemy. It was the business of the priest to asceitain to 
which of these alternatives the death was to be attributed. He 
took a canoe and paddled slowly near the house in which the 
corpse lay, watching- for the flight of the soul, which it was 
believed he could see. From the shape assumed by the soul m 
departmg he judged of the cause of death (Ellis, Polyn, Mes., 
Lond. 1832, i. 398). 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial. — i. 
Abandonment of the dying, — Among many savage 
peoples it is customary to abandon the dying to 
their fate. 


The Yerkla-mining of Australia, wlien death approaches, 
leave the dying person alone, as comtortably as possible, near 
a Are, and quit the neighbourhood, not returning for a con* 
siderable time (Howitt, 450) The Baunianas of the French 
Sudan with loud cries abandon a dying man, for fear that he 
may drag one of them into the grave with him (Steinmetz, 
Retht^herhaltnisse, Berlin, 1903, p. 161). The fear lest the eyes 
of the dying man will fasten on them, and his ghost then 
molest and even kill them, causes similar conduct among some 
of the Ho in German Togo (Spieth, C32). The Selung of the 
Mergui Archipelago, off the coast of Burma, take the patient 
across to a desert island, and there leave him {U AnthropoLogte, 
XV [1904] 434). The Dorachos of Central America led a dying 
person to the woods, and left him, with some cake or ears of 
corn and a gourd of water, to his fate (f RBEW 115). 

2. Bxirial before death. — As an alternative to 
leaving the sick or the aged to die, they may be 
buried while still living. 

The Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, oppressed by the 
feeling of helplessness and by superstition, when hope of 
goiiej neglect the patient and deny him food ; and, 
lest he should die in the village during the night, he is re- 
moved to a distance, and there left to die in solitude, or death 
IS hastened by premature burial (Grubb, Amonq the Indians of 
the Par Chaco 1904, pp. 41, 45). The tribes of Navitilevu, 
FIJI place the dying man in the grave, with food and water. 
As long as he can make use of them, the grave remains open* 
when he ceases to do so, the earth is filled in and the grave 
closed (JAI X- [1881] 144). In the Gazelle Peninsula of New 
long in dying is wrapped in pandanus 
leaves and earned out to the dead-house (AM W x. [1907i 309) 
Among the Northern Maidu, persons who were long sick were 
securely tied up, in a squatting position, in a bear-skin, with 
personal use (the usual way of preparing a body 
for the ^rave), and buried before death (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
xvii [1905] 245). The Hottentots used either to bury old 
persons alive, or to carry them away to a 
leave them with provisions for a 
^arved to death or devoured by some wild 
beast (Thun berg, Travels, Lond 1795-6, li. 194). So the various 
Africa either abandoned the dying or 

515 , Kidd, Essential Kajir, Lond. 1904, p. 247). * 

Practices like these may have had more than 
one origin. Economic causes doubtless played 
their part. The care of the living was more im- 
perious than that of the dying ; ana, where conflict 
pose between these two duties (as it often must 
m savagery), customs would grow up out of sad 
necessity, which would be continued when the 
necessity had ceased. Such causes would be aided 
by the beliefs current in the lower stages of cul- 
Africa it IS not uncommon that a 
wearies the attendants. 

personal soul ; fAat has emerged. “ He is dead ” • 

1904^ (Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa,^La± 

potent, perhaps, is the universal dread of 
death and horror of a corpse. This horror is very 

hnrd^ Among them old people 

burdened with years or disease often begged their 
children to put an end to their life, xfe funeral 

Sfe^nd^w V L ’ neighbours and 

friends were invited to it, and the dying person 

received the place of honour and tL “chSst 


morsels. Then he was led out into the forest, 
thrust into a grave dug beforehand, and buried 
alive, with his arms, utensils, provisions, and 
horses (BRB xlvi. [1902] 212). 

3. Removal from house or bed. — Where it is not 
customary to go to the length of burial alive, 
horror of the corpse leads very geneially to the 
removal of the dying from among the living. 

It is a common practice, e.g.^ of the North American tribes to 
carry a dyingpeison out of the house or cainp (7 RBBW 123 
154, 157, 201 ; 17 RBEW [1898] 487) The Sinhalese trequently 
take a person dangeiously ill ftoni the house and place him in 
an adjoining temporary building, in order that, if he dies, the 
house may escape pollution (Davy, Ceylon, Lond 1821, p. 
289) The Kanitchadals are reported to have had the custorri 
of abandoning the cabin where death had taken place, becausa 
they believed that the judge of the subterranean world paid a 
visit to it, and caused all whom he found there to die. But, as 
the construction of a new cabin gave much trouble to people 
who had neither axes nor mattocks, they took care to trans- 
port the sick out of their cabins, for fear that death would sur- 
prise them there when it was too late (Georgi, Description 
de . . . Russte, St. Petersburg, 1777, 111 91) In the island of 
Luzon, among the Serranos, when a sick person does not show 
signs of recovery, a family council is held and a fixed sum 
voted for his cure. When this is spent, the patient is removed 
from his bed and laid upon a hide on the giourid outside the 
house A child is posted to fan him and keep oil the dies, and 
only water is given him until he dies (Sawyer, Inhab. of the 
Philippines, Lond. 191)0, p. 277). Among the BasuLo, when 
death is seen to be at hand, the patient 13 taken out of the hut 
to a screen, because it is said the manes (inelimo) obtain easier 
access to the latter than to the interior of the hut. In fact, a 
hole IS cut in the screen to enable them to enter, as they cannot 
do so throu[fh the doorway of mortals. There the patient dies, 
often not without the active assi.stanoe of the two old women 
who are set to watch him (FL xv. [1904] 266). 

The motive of the procedure in all these cases 
would seem to be the same — the horror of the 
corpse and the fear of pollution of the dwelling by 
its presence. A description is given in the Keport 
of the Palestine Exploration Pund for 1902 of a 
Samaritan assembly to celebrate the Feast of the 
I Passover in 1898, at which a woman became very 
i ill and a cry was raised to remove her to a tent 
outside the camp, lest the camp should be defiled 
by a dead body---a ritual ban perhajis derived from 
some passages in the Hebrew law. In this case 
the defilement would extend to the whole congre- 
gation. 

There are, however, some cases of removal the 
motive of which is different. In the Reef Islands 
there are certain houses called ‘holy houses/ 
which, if we may trust the report, seem to be 
connected with the cult of, or at all events with 
the belief in, superior beings. These houses are 
empty. If a man is sick and does not die quickly, 
he IS put into one of these ‘that he may die 
quickly* {JAI xxxiv. [1904] 230). Among the 
Warundi of German East Africa the dying are 
carried out and placed on an ikitabo (a sacred 
mrcle, either public or belonging to the family). 
Ihere the priests recite a sort of litany consisting 
entirely of conjectures as to the origin of the sick 
man s malady, which appears to be ascribed to the 
deceased father or other manes of the family (van 
der Burgt, Warundi, 1904, art. ‘Temple’). With 
compare a remedy prescribed by the 
Ottoman Jews for one in extre^nis. It is to carry 
him to the cemetery and lay him down there for 
twenty-four hours. ‘ He may die there ; but, if he 
has the good luck to live, he will quickly make a 
complete recovery’ {Mjltisine, viii. [1896-7] 278). 

In Europe a very wide-spread custom is to take 
^ nian out of bed, and to lay him on the 

earth or on straw. This is practised from Ireland 
to the Caspian Sea. In the Malay Peninsula a 
man s mosquito-curtains are opened, ‘ and in 
some cases, at all events,’ he is taken out of his bed 
^^ono ^ (Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, 

p. 398 n.). A Nambutiri Brahman in Malabar is 
placed, on a bed of ku.4a~gTa.8s in the verandah, or 
some convenient place outside the foundations of 
the house (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Madras, 
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1909, V, 214). In Cochin a Nayar ‘ is removed to the I 
bare ground floor, as it is considered sacrilegious ■ 
to allow the last breath to escape while lying on a 
bed and in a room with a ceiling, which last is 
supposed to obstruct the free passage of the 
breath’ {Rep. Censics of India ^ xx. [1901] 162). 

The reason alleged by those who practise this 
removal in Europe is that a man cannot die on 
feathers (sometimes game -feathers, sometimes 
those of domestic fowls), and consequently that to 
lie on them adds to his agonies and makes his 
death ‘hard,’ or ‘unlucky.’ The Cheremiss of 
Kozmodemjansk declare that, if he were allowed 
to die on a feather-bed or a felt coverlet, he would 
be forced in the other world to count the feathers, 
or the hairs of the felt (Smirnov, Fop. finnoises, 
Paris, 1898, i. 137). These reasons, however, seem 
to be invented to account for a practice of which 
the real origin has been forgotten. Alb. Dieterich 
{Mutter Erde^ 1905, p. 27) has endeavoured to 
explain it as an attempt to bring the dying man 
into touch with the earth, so that the soul may 
ass without delay into the realm of the dead 
eneath. Monseur {RHR liii. [1906] 204, 301), 
comparing it with other usages relative to the 
earth, attributes it simply to a survival of the 
custom of lying on the earth at a time when such 
luxuries as bedsteads and feathers were unknown. 
These reasons, however, do not account for the 
requirement, found in Germany, Sweden, and 
elsewhere, to place the moribund person on straw, 
and afterwards to burn the straw. So the W ends 
in the Spreewald lay him on fresh straw spread on 
the ground, ‘ else no one would be willing to lie in 
the bed afterwards.’ The straw is subsequently 
burnt in the open field, and the water wherewith 
the corpse has been washed is thrown over the 
spot where the fire was made. Any one who passes 
across that spot before the birds have flown over it 
a few times becomes withered up (von Schulen- 
burg, "Wendisches VolksthuTn, 1882, p. 110). There 
can be little doubt that the real object of the 
custom is to avoid the death-pollution upon the 
bed. It is probably a survival of the practice of 
removing the patient from the house before death. 
It has naturally the eflect sometimes of hastening 
death ; and it is performed in Europe avowedly for 
that purpose, in the belief that it abridges the 
sufferings of the dying and is therefore an act of 
kindness. The same purpose is assigned for the 
removal of the pillow, which is an obvious 
attenuation of the practice of removing the patient 
from bed. 

V. Separation of soul and body, — The usual 
theory of the process of death is the separation of 
the soul from the body. The soul may, however, 
separate from the body before death, as in dreams. 
Sickness is frequently held to be such a separation. 
The distinction between such a separation and 
that of death is that the latter is final. Occasion- 
ally it is requisite that the soul be caught as it 
escapes. The population of Nias believe that the 
chief of a village, especially if rich and possessed 
of descendants, has more souls than one, of which 
one is an hereditary essence called the eh^ha. 
This must be received in his mouth by the so_n of 
the dying man, if there be a son ; if not, it is 
received in a purse for the purpose of securing that 
the deceased will watch over the family money 
(Modigliani, Viaggio a Nias, Milan, 1890, p. 277). 
So among the Greeks the nearest relative received 
the last breath of the dying man in a kiss. 

Efforts are often made to recall the soul, not 
merely as a remedy for sickness, but to restore 
one dead. They may consist in simple cries to 
the soul to come back, as among some Tongking 
tribes (Lunet de Lajonquibre, Ethnog. du Tonkin 
sept., Paris, 1906, pp. 263, 274); or they may 


be the re^lar incantations of an expert, similar 
to those in use during sickness, as among the 
Dayaks of Borneo (Furness, Home- Life of Borneo 
Head-hunters, Philad. 1902, p. 50). A sui'vival 
of some such custom may be found in Europe, 
on the death of a Pope or of a king of Spain. 
In these cases a high official of the court calls 
with a loud voice three times the name of the 
deceased, and, receiving no reply, he certifies the 
death. 

VI. Before the funeral. — Death having occurred, 
a number of significant customs are observed, only 
some of which can be enumerated here. Others 
will be reserved for a subsequent section. 

1. Opening of doors and windows . — In the British 
Islands and all over Europe it is usual to open all 
doors and windows. Nor is the practice confined 
entirely to the uneducated classes. It was reported 
about twenty years ago (30th Aug. 1890) to have 
been performed at the death of a dignitary of the 
Churcli of England {NQ, 7th ser., x. [1890] 170). 
In France, Germany, and Switzerland it is not 
uncommon to take a tile off the roof. This is 
sometimes done before death, with the object of 
easing the departure of the soul. For the soul 
cannot escape unless the way be made open to it. 
Often, however, the window is permitted to remain 
open only for an instant, the return of the soul 
being feared {Ztschr. des Vereins fur VoUcskunde 

xi. [1901] 267). In China a hole is made 
in the roof (Tylor, Prim. Culture, 1871, i. 409 ; 
JAI xxxiii. [1903] 103) ; and this used to be the 
practice of the Basuto wherever a man died within 
the hut {Journ. Afr. Soc. iv. [1905] 204). 

2. Observances in the house. — Throughout Europe 
it is a common practice to stop all clocks in the 
house, and to cover all mirrors, or to turn them 
with their faces to the wall, immediately after a 
death. It may be conjectured that the latter was 
done to avoid puzzling and misleading the ghost in 
its efforts to quit the house. All water- vessels are 
emptied. Various reasons are assigned for this 
custom, the most usual being perhaps a desire 
to prevent the ghost from drowning itself. The 
ghost is certainly conceived in many places as 
thirsty or needing a bath ; and a special jar or 
bowl of water is provided for its use. In Greece, 
bread and water are placed in the death -chamber 
{JAI xxiii. [1894] 37). In some parts of France a 
jar of water is placed beside the corpse {RTF xiv, 
[1899] 245). The Wends of the Spreewald place 
a dish filled with w^ater under the bench on which 
the corpse is laid out, for which a sanitary reason 
is now given (von Schulenburg, op. cit. 112). The 
Mordvins put a cup of water on fiie window-sill of 
a dying man’s house, for, on quitting its corporeal 
envelope, the spirit must wash (Smirnov, i. 357). 
Hindu rites require the heir (but apparently not 
until after cremation) to place in the habitation of 
the deceased a small vessel full of water, over 
which he ties a thread to the ceiling, and lets it 
hang down as a sort of ladder for the prana (life- 
breath, spirit) to descend and slake its thirst 
during the ten days following ; and a handful of 
rice is placed as food every morning beside the 
vessel (Dubois-Beauchamp, Hindu Manner^, Oxf. 
1906, p. 488). It is probable, therefore, that the 
object of throwing away water standing in any 
vessels for household use is to prevent the death- 
pollution conceived as contamination by the touch 
of the ghost. This is confirmed by the practice in 
some districts of the Landes in the south-west of 
France where, after the death of the father or 
mother, for a whole year the cooking vessels are 
covered with a cloth and their previous order re- 
versed, though the reason now alleged for tne 
practice is to recall the memory of the deceased 
and renew the grief (Cuzacq, Naissance, mariage. 
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tt dec^, 1902, p. 162). See also §§ VI. 9 and 
XVII. I below. 

3. Telling the bees , — Another custom is that of 
‘ telling the bees.' When a Dayak dies, as soon as 
the body is removed the head of the household 
calls over the names of all the children and other 
members of the household, to prevent the soul of 
the dead from alluring their souls away, in which 
case they would die. This ceremony is repeated 
on the return from the funeral {Int. Arch. 11. 
[1889] 182). The catastrophe to be prevented here 
IS exactly that which it is desired to prevent by 
the practice common in Europe of telling the bees 
of the death of their owner. Some one goes to the 
hive, knocks, and wliispers the fact to the tenants, 
sometimes also infoi ming them who their new 
owner is. A humming heard inside the hive is 
taken as an indication that they will remain. If 
the ceremony be not performed, they will all die or 
go away. Sometimes they are put into mourning 
by attaching a piece of crape to the hive, or the 
hive is turned round or removed, or a piece of turf 
laid on it. These are all expedients against the 
attempt of the ghost to lure the bees away, though 
other interpretations have been given by the 
people who practise them and who have lost the 
leal reason. The precaution is by no means con- 
fined to bees. In Cornwall the bird-cages and 
indoor plants are put into black. In various parts 
of France all the domestic animals must be in- 
formed, crape must be attached to the pigsties 
and to the cat. Even the trees must be told, and 
sometimes put into mourning. Elsewhere similar 
customs obtain {Choice Notes, FL, 1859, pp. 65, 90, 
180, 210 ; S^billot, Folk-lore de France, Paris, 1904-7, 
iii. 103, 375 ; Lloyd, Peas, Life in Sweden, Lond. 
1870, p. 131). Among the Cheremiss the people 
even avoid watching a funeral procession from the 
window, for fear that the dead man may take 
them with him (Smirnov, i. 137). The prohibition 
against watching a funeral procession from a win- 
dow is not uncommon. 

4. Wailing and dirges , — The custom of wailing 
is universal. The wail frequently begins before 
death, as among the Hottentots, who are said to 
surround a dying person, and ‘ set up such a terrible 
howling as were enough, one would think, to fright 
the soul out of the body.’ But this is nothing to 
what succeeds the death. ‘ The kraal shakes under 
the raging din ; you hear them miles off’ ( P. Kolben, 
Present State of the Cape, Lond. 1731, p. 312). 
Where the funeral does not take place the same 
day, the wailing often breaks out with fresh force 
on that occasion ; and it is kept up for periods of 
varying length among different peoples— from a few 
hours to months, or even years. Naturally, in the 
latter case it is only certain relatives (chiefly widows 
of the deceased) who indulge in it, and only at 
stated times of the day. widows and other rela- 
tives, among many peoples, go to wail at the grave. 
The wailing is renewed at certain intervals of time 
— on the anniversary of death, or at certain feasts, 
or on the occasion of the exhumation of the bones. 
Elsewhere, among the Kaffirs, a son away at a 
distance, when his father dies, must wail on his 
return every time he enters the kraal during the 
next six months (Kidd, 250 f.). In many cases the 
men join in the wailing, while in others, perhaps 
among related peoples, it is left chiefly or entirely 
to women. It may be accompanied (at first, at 
all events) by the wildest demonstrations of grief, 
amounting to temporary insanity. 

At a stage less than that, Br. Junker describes the conduct 
or the women and slaves of a ruler of the A-Sand6 of the Sudan 
Sixty or seventy women went round the seriha wailmg, turning 
somersa ults, rolling in the dust, pretending to search in every 
corner, rrying out, ‘O my lord ! Where is Fadl ’Allah? Lie I 
Lie ! They crawled about on hands and knees under the pro- 
jecting , oois, constantly howling and lamenting. In the even- 


ing, with music and dance, the men joined in the wailing, which 
lasted all night. The next day a raid was made upon the 
wardrobe of the deceased, and every woman who could get 
hold of an article of his costume put it on, and went round in 
procession, until the ceremony appeared like a fancy-dress ball. 
All their heads were strewn with ashes, that covered with dirt 
their faces and bodies as they rolled and tumbled in the dust. 
The proceedings lasted for fifteen days, becoming gradually less 
and less an exhibition of sorrow, and more and more the subject 
of evident enj'oyment, until they finally degenerated into a 
festival of music and dancing (Frobenius, Heideii-Neger d. agypt. 
Sudan, Berlin, 1893, p. 408). 

In the Aaru Archipelago, when a member of the 
family dies, all the women leave the house with 
hair hanging loose, to wail upon the shore, tum- 
bling head over heels, and smearing their bodies 
with dirt and mud (Kiedel, Slnik- en kroesharige 
rassen, 268), Even in a much higher civilization, 
the conduct of tiie mourners is characterized by 
excess. At the death of a Maltese, two or three 
women, called neuuieha, were hired. Dressed in 
long mourning cloaks, they entered the house 
singing a dirge. After damaging and destroying 
certain parts of the property of the deceased, they 
threw themselves on their knees before the coffin, 
singing the praises of the dead, and cutting off 
handfuls of their hair, which they spread over the 
coffin (Busuttil, Holiday Oust, in Malta, 1894, p. 
128). 

It is obvious that the wailing, though doubtless 
originating in emotions common to humanity, has 
everywhere taken on more or less of a ritual char- 
acter. This is seen alike in the excesses, in the 
fact that it is emphasized almost everywhere for 
men, in the prescriptions of time and place when 
and where it is to be repeated, and in the more 
measured forms into which it tends to pass. Among 
the latter are the dirges equally familiar in all 
quarters of the globe. There is little <lifference in 
the substance of dirges. 

*Ah, ah me I Why hast thou died? Was there lacking to 
thee food or drink ? Why then hast thou died ? Ah, ah me I 
Hadst thou not a beautiful wife? Wh> then hast thou died?’ 
and so on, runs the lament in the Ruthenian tongue of the 
ancient pagan Prussians {FL xii. [1901J 300). The Hereros of 
German S.W. Africa cry : * Now he is dead, he who always was 
so good ; alwaj's he slaughtered cattle ; always did he say, 
“Take onl 3 % take only”’ (S'. Afr. FL Journ. 1 . [1879] 63). For 
one killed in war the Mundurucfis of South America chant : 
‘Thou art dead ; we will avenge thee. For that we are in the 
world, to avenge our own who fall in fight. Our enemies are 
not braver or more men than we are. My brother, my son, we 
come to bury thee. Thou art dead ; to this end wast thou 
born. Thou art dead in war because thou wast brave ; to that 
end our fathers and mothers brought us into the world. We 
must not have fear of enemies. Who dies in war, dies with 
honour— not like one who dies of sickness.’ And reply is made 
by women in the name of the dead : ‘ My mother, niy wife, you 
will die in your hammock ; I died in war because 1 was brave ’ 
{Int. Arch. xiii. Suppl. 114). 

Probably these specimens fairly represent the 
general matter of the dirges : a gentle reproach 
to the deceased for dying, and thus leaving those 
who were dear to him ; praise of him — sometimes, 
as in the Irish ‘ keens,’ in great detail ; and vows 
to avenge him. In the more rudimentary cultures, 
dirges have not developed ; the wailing, so far as it 
is articulate, is confined to a few words or phrases. 

The ritual character of the wailing is expressed 
very clearly, not only in the dirges, but also in the 
practice of hiring mourners to wail. 

Among the Gros Ventres and Mandans of Dakota, ‘ those who 
mourn are always paid for it in some way by the other friends 
of the deceased, and those who mourn the longest are paid the 
most’ (I 161). The Chiriguanos of South America 

caused their dead to be bewailed thrice a day — morning, noon, 
and evening — for several months at the grave by women hirec 
for the purpose (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 105). In Malta, as we 
have seen, and throughout the Nearer East, hired wallers are 
universally employed. Among the Bedui of Abyssinia it is 
o ® capacity (Munzinger, Osiafr. 

btud Basel, 1883, p. 150) In Calabria, so necessary is wailing 
deemed that, if a stranger dies, women are hired to attend 
”^^73)^^*^^ wail over the dead (Kamage, Wanderings, 1868, 

The reasons for the rite have been a subject of 
much discussion. There may be more reasons than 
one. In the first place, there can be little doubt 
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that excessive demonstrations of grief may, in some 
cases, be traced to the desire to avoid suspicion of 
having been accessory to the death. Bentley ex- 
ressly asserts that in the Congo basin, where the 
elief in witchcraft is so powerful and so cruel, 
an ostentatious exhibition of grief is to avoid the 
charge of witchcraft {Pioneering on the Congoy Lond. 
1900, ii. 259). In Angola, however, the noise is 
supposed "to_ drive away the spirits’ {JAFL ix. 
[1896] 16). Similarly, it is believed by the Klamath 
Indians of the north-west coast of the United States 
that for three days during the funeral ceremonies 
the soul is in danger from the O-mah-dy or demon. 

* To preserve it from this peril, a fire is kept up at 
the grave, and the friends of the deceased howl 
around it to scare away the demon ’ {1 PBEW 101). 
The Basuto hold that the spirits (we may assume 
that the ancestral spirits, including perhaps the 
immediately deceased, are meant) become enraged 
with any one who is so heartless as not to cry at 
the funeral of friend or relation, and punish him 
with some terrible sickness (Martin, Basutoland^ 
1903, p. 92). In some of the Moluccas the wailing 
is intended to affect the departed, to bring the 
spirit to its senses, or to render it conscious of its 
new condition (Riedel, op. cit. 465). 

That the wailing is meant to affect the departed 
in some way seems to follow from the contents of 
the dirges, and from the fact that they are in many 
cases (perhaps usually) addressed directly to him. 
The sorrow expressed, the praises, the appeals to 
return, cannot but be supposed to have an effect on 
the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near 
and to partake in the ceremonies performed. A 
wide and careful comparison of the customs of the 
South American Indians has led Theodor Koch to 
infer that the native is fully convinced that the 
dirges are understood by the deceased ; and he 
suggests that the chief motive is conciliation — 
the placation of one whose natural disposition 
would be hostile {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 114, 117). 
That this motive does operate seems certain. A 
striking example is furnished by the Ja-Luo of 
East Africa. When a person dies, the whole vil- 
lage wails with great fervour for days, if not for 
months, and at stated intervals, according to the 
conventions laid down for the case. When a barren 
woman dies, the wailing is commenced in the usual 
way. The brothers and sisters of the deceased 
hasten to the place ; and the first who arrives takes 
a sharp acacia-thorn, sticks it into the sole of the 
corpse’s foot, and breaks it off. Immediately all 
walling ceases, and it is never renewed {J A I xxxiii. 
344). Hobley, who reports this ceremony, could 
obtain no account of its object. There cannot, 
however, be much doubt that the thorn is intended 
to prevent the deceased from walking after death 
and troubling the survivors. (A similar case is 
reported from the Moluccas by Riedel, op. cit. 81 ; 
see also § XI. 2 below. ) A childless woman would 
naturally be envious and malicious, and would have 
no descendants over whose well-being she might be 
supposed to watch. Released, therefore, from the 
fear that she would leave the grave for hostile 
purposes, they would have no further motive for 
conciliating her. 

But it cannot be admitted that fear is the only 
reason for wailing. There is abundant evidence 
that the dead are believed to regard their surviving 
relatives — in particular, their descendants — with a 
measure of affection (at least of friendly interest), 
not unmixed indeed with caprice, that they are 
often dependent on them for the sacrifices and 
other means of rendering comfortable their exist- 
ence in the world of the departed, and that they 
grant them favours and good fortune if satisfied 1 
with their treatment and general conduct. In j 
these circumstances, it seems inevitable to con- 1 
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elude that the wailing is, in part at all events, 
a genuine expression of affection, and is in- 
tended to call forth corresponding feelings in the 
deceased. 

5- Toilet of the corpse. — Among the earliest cares 
after a death is the toilet of the corpse. The 
Yakuts perform this ceremony before death, in 
order doubtless to avoid embarrassment to the 
relatives by the defilement of death {BRP xlvi. 
208). The body is usually washed. In the lower 
stages of civilization it is often merely painted. 
Whether washed or not, it is in these stages 
painted. The colour varies, but in the vast major- 
ity of cases recorded it is red. The bones of 
Neolithic dead in Europe are frequently found 
painted with red. Some of the Australian tribes 
rub off the outside skin, leaving the white under- 
skin exposed — a practice not unconnected with the 
belief that the dead return white, as ghosts or 
white men (cf., e.g., Parker, Euahlayi, 91). The 
eyes are carefully closed, and the eyelids weighted 
to keep them shut. The uncanny look of a corpse 
with staring eyes accounts, partly, but not fuDy, 
for the universality of this practice. The ghost 
has not yet wholly deserted his mortal tenement, 
and the reason given by the Nicobar Islanders is 
probably not far wrong, namely, that it is to pre- 
vent the ghost from seeing {Ind. Cans. 1901, iii. 
208).^ At least it prevents the eerie feeling of the 
survivors that they are being watched. The best 
clothes of the deceased are commonly put on the 
body. Very often, relatives and friends contri- 
bute new clothes for the purpose. Among many 
peoples, as among the Chinese, and, indeed, among 
European peoples, the deceased has in life prepared 
special clothes, for the dead must enter the spirit- 
world in their best array. Sometimes, as in various 
districts of Germany, they are buried in their 
wedding-clothes. Ornaments, jewels, and parti- 
cularly amulets, are not omitted. By a parsimony 
easy to understand, some peoples remove the most 
valuable clothing and ornaments before cremation 
or burial, but they are more usually left. Where 
shoes are worn, the deceased is shod, for he has a 
long journey to take. Such, for example, is the 
custom in many parts of Europe ; and it extends 
in Great Britain as far back at least as the Late 
Celtic period. The toilet is concluded by binding 
the corpse in the attitude in which it is to be buried 
or otherwise disposed of. This attitude in all the 
lower planes of culture is very generally squatting, 
as we find among the pre-historic dead of Europe, 
It is often explained as that of the infant in its 
mother’s womb ; more probably it is that of natural 
rest. If necessary, the sinews, as among the Basuto 
{Journ. Afr. Soc, v. 357), or even the backbone, 
as among the Bechuana {JAI xxxv. [1905] 308), 
may be cut to admit of the body being bound in 
the proper position. Among the Slavic popula- 
tions of Germany, as well as among the Masurs, 
it is customary to throw out the water used for 
washing the corpse, together with the vessel con- 
taining it, after the coffin as the fimeral leaves 
the house, by way of precaution against haunting. 
In Silesia the water and water-vessel are buried 
where no one will step over them, else they will 
cause a wasting disease. The Wends scatter millet 
upon the poured-out water, for this will prevent 
the birds from eating it when afterwards sown 
(Tetzner, Slawen in Deutschland^ Brunswick, 
1902, p. 375; Toppen, Aherglauhen aus Masuren^^ 
Bantzig, 1867, p. 108; ZVV iii. [1893] 150; von 
Schulenburg, op. cit. p. 110). The Negroes in 
Jamaica throw out the water after the hearse or 
upon the grave {FL xv. 206, 88). On the other 
hand, it is said to be the custom in Oleai, one of 
the Caroline Islands, to drink the water in which 
dead children have been washed {Globus^ Ixxxviii. 
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[1905] 20). Possibly this is a means of securing 
that the children shall be born again. 

6 . Mummification,— TYie j^rocess of mummify- 
ing, or drying up the body, either with or without 
embalmment, is widely practised. 

In Australia the TJnghi occasionally dry the bodj” in the smoke 
of a fire made with green boughs of a species of sandalwood, 
and then carry it about to visit the places frequented by the 
deceased during his life. The Kaiabara also dry the body of a 
man of note, and carry it about for six months (Howitt, 467, 
469). The same rough-and-ready way of preparing a corpse is 
found more or less throughout the west of Africa. It is thus 
that a Niamniam chief in the Upper Nile basin, and a king of 
the Warundi in German East Africa, are prepared for burial 
(Frobenius, op, cit, 409; van der Burgt, 40). Some of the 
tribes of British Central Africa attain the result by repeatedly 
rubbmg the corpse with boiled maize (Werner, Br%t. Cent, .d/r., 
Bond. 1906, p. 163 ; Joum, Afr. Soc. v. 434). The body of the 
king of the Baganda was squeezed dry, the viscera bemg first 
removed, butter rubbed into it, and the viscera then replaced 
(JAI xxxii. [1902] 44). The Baoule of the Ivory Coast take out 
the intestines, wash them with palm-wine or European alcohol, 
introduce mto the cavity alcohol and salt, afterwards replacing 
the intestines and sewing up the body. These and other pre- 
parations, however, do not entirelj^ prevent corruption ; but it 
comes to an end m about three weeks, giving way to desiccation, 
and the body ultimately presents the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy (Olozel and Villamur, 115). Some Phihppine tribes dry 
the corpse by fire, while among the Betsileo and Antankarana 
of Madagascar, as frequently in the South Seas, it is dried in the 
air, the flmds being assisted to escape. By this process, in Erub 
and the Murray Islands, it is described by Haddon as becoming 
almost as light as papier m&ch6 (Sawyer, Philippines^ 268, 277 ; 
Madagascar au d6but du xx^ sihcle^ 1902jpp. 282, 286 ; Haddon, 
Torres Sir. Exped. vi. [1908] 136, Head- Hunter Sy Lond. 1901, p. 
91). The bodies of chiefs in the Society Islands were dried m the 
sun, the more corruptible parts removed, the moisture extracted, 
and a species of embalmment practised with fragrant oils (Ellis, 
Polyn. Res. i. 400). A number of tribes in America, both North 
and South, practise desiccation, usually by fire. Some of the 
former inhabitants of Virginia and the more southerly Atlantic 
States used to perform a very elaborate process m the case of 
their kings and other important men, disembowelling them and 
filling the cavity with beads, celts, and so forth, or, in some 
cases, removing the flesh altogether and preserving it separately 
or not at all (1 RBHW ISl, 132 ; Int. Arch. xiii. Suppl. 66, 66, 62, 
79, 81, 88, 93, 103). The practice of desiccation is very ancient. 
Not only are buned mummified bodies constantly found in the 
seats of the older civilizations of South America ; they have also 
been found in pre-historic graves in North America. 

The object of mummifying is in many cases, as 
it was in ancient Egypt, to preserve the body as 
a permanent habitation, or at least as a place of 
resort, for the soul. It is not unconnected with 
the cult of the dead (see Ancestor-worship 
[Egyp.], vol. i. p. 440, and ‘Egyptian’ art. below, 
p. 458). Where other peoples set up images of 
the deceased, those who practised desiccation or 
embalmment were enabled to keep the bodies 
themselves without difficulty. 

Thus, the ancient Macrobioi put the body, after drying it, 
covering it with plaster and painting it like the living man, 
into a hollow block of crystal, set it up in the house for a year, 
and offered sacrifices to it, afterwards removing it and setting 
it up, with similar blocks, round the city (Herod, iii. 24), The 
aborigines of Virginia and Carolina placed the bodies of their 
kings and rulers in a large hut under the care of priests or 
medicme-men, apparently for a similar purpose (f RBEWlZl). 

Elsewhere, as among the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo {JAI xxxix. [1909] 451) and other African 
tribes, and in the South Sea Islands, mummifica- 
tion is a means of preserving the body until a con- 
venient time for the funer^, which is frecjuently 
postponed, for one reason or another, over months 
or even years. But this object does not of necessity 
exclude the former. 


7 * Feeding the dead . — Many other ohservancej 
take place, which we need not describe here 
Two, however, may be referred to. The sitting ii 
state of the dead, in the Aaru Archipelago of th< 
Moluccas, has already been mentioned. Whil< 
he so sits, food is offered him by the members o 
his family. Offerings of food and drink to th< 
dead before burial are frequent in the lower cul 
^re ; sometimes, as among the Th 6 of Northeri 
Tongking, they are even placed in his mouth 
These offerings are found in both hemispheres 
Even in modern Europe they are not unknown. 

In the Department of Loir-et-Oher, Prance, everything in thi 
house that is eatable is thrown into the death -chamber \rt1 


XV. [1900] 382). De la Martini^re reports, in the 17th cent., that 
in Russia, after death, it was usual to bring a basin of holy 
water for the soul to bathe, and to place a piece of bread on the 
corpse’s head, that he might not die of hunger on the long 
journey before him iZVV xi. 435). On account of the possi- 
bility that the ghost will put his finger in it to taste it, the 
watchers of the corpse about Komgsberg, in the east of Prussia, 
avoid drinking brandy (j4m Urquelly n. [1891] SO). 

A different precaution was taken in the north-east of Scot- 
land, where, ‘ immediately on death, a piece of iron, such as a 
kmtting-wire or a nail, was stuck into whatever meal, butter, 
cheese, flesh, or whisky [was] in the house, to prevent death 
from entering them’ (Gregor, JEolk-Lore of N.E. Scot. 1881, 
p. 206) Although in recent times it was believed that corrup- 
tion followed the omission of this precaution, it is probable that 
at an earlier period it was believed that the ghost partook of 
them. Iron is a well-known preservative against the attacks of 
supernatural beings. 

8 . The wake. — A formal announcement of the 
death, and an invitation to the kindred and others 
whom it may concern to come and perform the 
funeral rites, are given by messenger or by drum, 
or, at the present day in many communities in low 
civilization, by firing guns. During the interval 
between the toilet of the corpse and its final dis- 
posal it is watched — a ceremony known in this 
country as the wake, because it involves one or 
more all-night sittings. 

The corpse of an Australian of the Wimmera district of Vic- 
toria is watched by the clever old men and relatives, for the 
purpose of gaming a hint where to look for the slayer by witch- 
craft (Mathews, Ethnol. Notes, 146). Elsewhere in Australia 
the object is to guard the corpse ^from the spirits’ (Parker, 
op. cit. 85). In this they agree with the Sabobas of Oaliforma, 
who hold that until burial the soul hovers near the corpse, and 
a cerWn demon is on the watch to seize it ; and this i«! prevented 
only by the vigilance of the survivors (JAFL xvi. [I903i 159), 
Among the Garos of Assam the watchers are kept awake by the 
young men of the village, who dress up as wild beasts and enter 
the house, * to frighten the women with their howls and antics.’ 
More probably, the real reason is to frighten away the ghost or 
other evil-disposed spirits (Playfair, The Garos, Loud. 1009, p. 
107). The Koryaks, who practise cremation and burn the body 
on the day of the death, or a day or two after, allow no one to 
sleep while the corpse is in the house. The deceased is con- 
sidered still a member of the family, and, to entertain him, 
they even play cards on his body (Jesup Exped. vi. [1908] 110). 
Cards are, of course, a modern introduction from the Russians ; 
but they, no doubt, replace some other mode of amusement 
necessary to keep the watchers awake. So in some of the 
Moluccas, while children watch the dead in a separate apart- 
ment, smoking and drinking go on, and cards are played, the 
night before the corpse is prepared for burial. In others of the 
islands the corpse is watched until it is put into the coffin, and 
the watchers ask riddles and play games to keep awake. Two 
days and nights it sits in state, clothed and adorned with corals, 
gold, and silver. The soul remains in the house the first night ; 
and, if any one in the house sleeps, he is liable to encounter the 
soul in dreams, and to sicken in consequence. In other islands, 
again, the soul is held to be confused and stunned immediately 
after death, like a man who has fallen from a tree , and the 
kinsmen watch through the night, until it may be supposed to 
have recovered its senses (Riedel, 80, 267, 210). 

The wakes of Europe are founded upon similar beliefs to 
these, and follow much the same course. The Wends awaken 
every one, that none may fall mto the sleep of death (the soul 
of the deceased may perhaps entice them away, as among the 
Dayaks {Int. Arch. ii. 182J), and even the cattle are roused 
and the seed-corn handled (Tetzner, 876 ; von Schulenburg, 110), 
Among the Bulgarians in Hungary, only the nearest relations 
actually watch beside the dead. They relieve the tedium by 
games, among others divining by card-playing whether the soul 
of the deceased is saved {Globus, xc. 140). In the Landes tlie 
neighbours watch the body, making copious libations to the 
memory of the departed (Cuzacq, 169). Irish wakes have long 
been a byword of extravagant merry-making and debauchery”, 
and English wakes used to be little, if any, better (cf. Croker, 
Researches, 1824, p. 170; Aubrey, Remaines, Lond. 1881, p. 
30). It would seem as if they thought, as the Gilyaks do, that 
silence m the house of the dead is sin. For that reason, among 
the latter, so long as the corpse remains in the house, ciistom 
requires amusements, laughing, and joking to be kept up {ARW 
viii. [1905] 472). 

9 . Tabus at death. — The horror of the dead has 
already been mentioned. ^ Everywhere, contact 
with a corpse entails a condition for the adequate 
expression of which we must have recourse to the 
Polynesian word tapu, or the Gr. word In 

English the word usually employed is ‘ pollution ’ 
or ‘defilement.’ Since, however, neither of these 
words, nor any other in the language, conveys the 
full force of the Polynesian or tlie Greek, we have 
in modern times been fain to borrow the word tapu 
or tabu from the former tongue, for the condition 
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ot a person or thing set apart and shunned for a 
religious or quasi-religious reason, including not 
only objects to which we should attribute sanctity 
and invest with terror on that account (as the Ark 
among the ancient Hebrews), but also such as excite 
(at least in our minds) horror, disgust, and execra- 
tion. A corpse is always tabu. And, as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of tabu is its 
excessive contagiousness, the greatest care is needed 
in approaching or dealing with a corpse. It is not 
quite clear whether the corpse is feared in and for 
itself as a dead body, or as the vehicle of death, or 
whether it is feared owing to its connexion with 
the disembodied spirit. The rule observed among 
widely sundered peoples, that every one who kills 
another — even a warrior who has slain an enemy in 
battle — must undergo purification, perhaps points 
to the last alternative. In any case, from the 
contagious nature of tabu, the prohibitions conse- 
quent on a death reach far beyond the persons 
who have been compelled to perform the last offices 
about a corpse. They extend to the whole house, 
the whole family, the whole clan, the whole village, 
nay, to the very fields, and even sometimes to the 
heavens. 

An unburied body fills the Yakuts with honor and fear. All 
Nature, indeed, feels uneasiness ; violent winds arise, storms 
howl, fires break out, strange noises, mysterious cries, are 
heard ; and, if it be a shaman who is dead, these manifesta- 
tions acquire fabulous proportions (RIIR xlvi. 211). The result 
of this mysterious sympathy of the various elements is that 
no work can be done until the body is disposed of. All labour 
in the entire settlement used to be stopped when a Koryak 
died, until his cremation. No one went hunting or sealing, 
nobody went to fetch wood, and the women did no sewing 
(Jesup B'cped. vi, 104) Among the Central Eskimo, singing 
and dancing are forbidden during the first days after a death. 
Moreover, for three days no one is allowed to work on iron, 
wood, bone, stone, ice, snow, leather, to empty the oil-drip- 
pings from lamps, or to clean lamps ; women may not comb 
their hair or wash their faces ; and all sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. It is believed that the soul stays with the body for 
three days after death. During that time any violation of the 
tabus affects it so much with pain that by way of retaliation it 
brings heavy snowfalls, sickness, and death (Boas, Bskimo of 
Bajfin Land, 1901, pp. 131, 144). Among the Barea and Kunama 
of Abyssinia there is neither ploughing, nor sowing, nor grind- 
ing until the corpse is buried (Munzinger, op. cit. 628). In many 
of the Molucca Islands all work is forbidden in a village while 
the corpse is unburied (Riedel, 168, 197, 223, 341, 414). 

At Athens, according to Cicero, after the burial the grave was 
sown or planted as a kind of expiation, that the fruits might be 
rendered to the living. The statement seems to imply that the 
earth was put under a ban or tabu, either by the death or by the 
burial (see the passage discussed in ARW viii. 40 ; Farnell, Cults 
Gt. States, 1896-1907, iii. 23). Among the Bambala, a Bantu 
people of the Congo basin, the inhabitants of a village where a 
death has occurred forsake it during the period of mourning, 
and sleep in the open (J Al xxxv, 417). It is customary on the 
continent of Europe to put up on the house a cross of wood 
or straw, or in Holland and Flanders to pile trusses of straw 
before the house {Bull, de FL, li. [1893-95] 346). The ancient 
Romans hung up a branch of cypress or pine. This practice 
is probably to be traced to an intention to give notice of the 
state of tabu. The hatchments on houses in Great Britain seem 
to owe their existence to the same cause. 

The prohibitions are naturally emphasized when the person 
dying is a king or a chief. When a Kaffir headman or man of 
importance dies, all the people of the kraal shave their heads 
and are unclean. They may not drink milk or transact business 
with other kraals until the witch-doctor has cleansed them 
(Kidd, Essential Kafir, 1904, pp. 247, 249 ; Cape Rep. Nat. Laws 
Com., App. 21). Among the Nilotic Kavirondo, the villagers do 
not cultivate the fields for three days after the death of any one 
ot importance. But, if it is a chief who has died, no one culti- 
vates the fields for ten days (Ilobley, op. cit 28). In Tibet, on 
the demise of the Dalai or the Tashi Lama, the work in all the 
public and private offices, all business and market gatherings, 
are suspended for seven days. For thirty days women are 
forbidden to put on their jewellery, and neither men nor women 
may wear new apparel. All classes refrain from amusements 
and festivities, and from going into groves for pleasure, sports, 
or love-making. Rich and respectable men, when their parents 
die, abstain tor a year from taking part in marriage cere- 
monies and festivities, and undertake no journeys to a distance 
(Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasa, 1902, p. 256). We may sus- 
pect our own analogous customs on the death of any near 
relation, or important person in the neighbourhood or the 
State, to be due to the same origin as those on the death of a 
Kaffir headman or the Dalai Lama. See also §§ VI. z ; XVII. i. 

VII. Disposal of the corpse. — i. Object of rites. 
— The chief objects of the proper disposal of the 


corpse and the_ fulfilment of all the rites and cus- 
toms in connexion therewith are to free the living 
from the defilement of death and to give rest to 
the deceased. Until they are all ended^ the soul 
is not finally dismissed to its place in the other 
world, it is not united to the company of the 
fathers, it is not elevated to its due position in the 
household or tribal cult, and it continues to haunt 
the survivors unpleasantly. This belief is little 
short of universal in the lower culture, and might 
be illustrated from all quarters of the globe. The 
significance of the funeral ceremonies among the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians is a commonplace 
of anthropology. In modern Europe the prejudice 
in favour of Christian burial in consecrated earth, 
with the full rites of the Church, may be traced to 
the same cause. 

2 . Denial of rites . — Yet for special reasons these 
rites are everywhere denied to certain classes of 
the dead. 

{a) Babes and children under the age of puberty, 
or uninitiated in the tribal rites. — 

In India, where the practice of burning the dead is prevalent, 
children are generally buried. In some cases at least, and 
possibly in all, this is done with a view to securing their re- 
birth, for the common practice is to bury in or quite close to 
the house, often under the threshold. Similar practices for the 
same reason prevail among many other peoples of the Old and 
New Worlds (Hartland, Prim. Pat., 1909-10, i. 227). Funeral 
honours are denied by the Th6 of Tongking to children under 
eighteen years of age and unmarried women. They are simply 
put into the bier and taken by the priest alone to the grave 
(Lunet, op. cit. 163). Among the Negroes of West Africa and 
some of the Bantu and Nilotic peoples, where hunal is the 
ordinary practice, rites are denied to children, who are, indeed, 
often thrown out into the bush : the Wadjagga bury them in 
the ditch that serves as the village latrine, subsequently digging 
up their bones and throwing them away (Leonard, Lower Niger, 
1906, p. 168 ; Globus, IxxiL [1897] 43, Ixxxix. [1906] 199 ; Cun- 
ningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 344). In civJized Europe unbap- 
tized children are commonly buried without rites. 

(6) Slaves and common people. — 

Amoi^ the Haida in Masset, slaves are thrown into the sea 
ifesup Mxped. v. [1905-9] 64). In Oregon they were thrown out 
into the woods or left wherever convenient (Jfew. Am. Anthr. 
Assoc, i. [1906] 170). Very widely in Africa ordinary and 
especially poor persons and slaves are simply fl.ung out and 
left to the wild beasts. Common people in the Marshall Islands 
used to be sewed into a mat and pub into the sea (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. 438). The Ahts of Vancouver Island wrap old women 
and men and boys of no rank in the tribe in old blankets and 
leave them on the ground (Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
Savage Life, London, 1868, p. 259). A worthless fellow is 
buried without rites in the New Hebrides (^Rep. Austr. Assoc. 
Iv. [1892] 730). The Wadj'agga throw childless men and women 
into the forest {Globus, Ixxxix. 200). 

The foregoing classes are probably regarded as 
impotent for good or ill after death, just as they 
have been during life, and therefore needing no 
consideration. In other cases, however, this reason 
will not apply. 

(c) Those who die a ‘bad death.’ — The manner 
of death frequently determines the death rites to 
be performed, because it determines the fate of 
the deceased in the other world. The list of 
deaths regarded as ‘ bad ’ is not identical all over 
the world, but a wholesome horror of suicide 
generally prevails. Christian Europe agrees with 
pagan Africa in performing only maimed rites, or 
denying them altogether, in the case of such as 
have taken their own life. 

Suicides are held by the Ewhe of Togoland to have been 
driven mad, either by rage or ill-treatment, or by some angry 
ghost, malignant spirit, or god. A suicide defiles the land and 
hinders the due rainfall. The relatives of the deceased must 
therefore be fined. A stake is driven through the body, which 
IS dragged into the bush and there huddled into a hastily exca- 
vated hole. The subsequent solemnities are few and meagre. 
No drum is heard, no dances are executed, no fire is lighted m 
the street, no sacrifice is slam for him. A few bananas and 
pig-nuts and a little maize are laid beside the grave, two guns are 
fired, and the obsequies are over (Spieth, op. cit. 276, 274). The 
Choctaws of North America dispose of their dead on scaffolds, 
and afterwards collect the bones with great ceremony. But 
they bury at once without the usual obsequies any one who 
conamits suicide (I RBEW 168). 

Death by lightning is also widely attributed to 
the direct action of a god. 
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AmODg- the Bechuana, if a thunderbolt kills a man, no one 
complains, none weeps ; all unite in saying that the Lord has 
done right. They suppose the victim to have been gnilty of 
some crime, probably stealing, for which the judgment of 
Heaven has fallen on him. The beliefs of their neighbours, the 
Basuto, Zulus, and Baronga, are similar (Arbousset, Explora- 
tory Tour, Cape Town, 1846, p. 225 ; Oasalis, Basutos, Lond. 
1861, p. 242 ; Callaway, Bel, Syst., Bond. 1870, pp, 60, US ; 
Junod, Les Ba-ronga, Neuchatel, 1898, p- 422. As to the 
meaning of ‘ Lord ’ and * Heaven,’ see art. Bantu, vol. ii. 
p. 364). 

Divine anger may be manifested, indeed, in any 
accidental death : the attack by a wild beast, the 
bite of a snake, drowning, a fall from a tree. 

The Dayaks of South-East Borneo do not bury such as die 
by accident ; they are carried into the forest and laid^ on the 
ground {Int, Arch. ii. 181). The Malays of the Patani States 
inter m a waste place or cast out to the dogs and vultures 
‘those who die of being killed,’ as they phrase it — that is to 
say, in any violent, sudden, or unusual way i^Fasc. MaJL. ii. 
[1904] 77). 

Death by drowning is often regarded as the 
seizure by the water-spirit of a victim ; hence no 
eifort is made to save him. 

Persons drowned, or shot, killed by wild beasts or by falling 
from a tree, are held in the Babar Archipelago to be slain by 
the messengers of Earawoliai, the war-spirit, in order that he 
may feed on their souls. Their bodies may not be laid out in 
the house or seen by children ; they are left naked. They are 
put on scaffolds, with merely a piece of red linen thrown over 
them. Sacrifices of pigs are offered to Upulero, who is invoked 
on behalf of their souls. The pigs are not as a rule eaten, for 
fear of misfortune. Ultimately the body is laid on the ground 
in a spot set apart for such as have been slam by Earawoliai 
(Eiedel, 361).^ In the northern peninsula of Halmahera no 
funeral feast is solemnized for those who are unlucky enough 
to die away from the kampong, nor are their souls wor- 
shipped, unless they fall in battle {Int. Arch. ii. 209). 


Everywhere those who die from the effects of the 
poison-ordeal, so commonly administered in Africa 
to discover a witch, are held to be slain by the 
'fetish.’ The body is usually denied sepulture, 
and is thrown into the bush. To die of certain 
diseases is to be struck by a god, or at all events 
tabued. Such diseases are cholera and smallpox 
commonly in India, smallpox or leprosy in the 
island of Nossi-B6 near Madagascar (Steinmetz, 
378), consumption in Cochin-China (Aymonier, 
JSxcursions et Reconnaissances ^ xvi. [1883] 171). 
Among the Agni of the Ivory Coast, when by 
means of divination (§ III. 3) the corpse obstinately 
refuses to disclose whose witchcraft has caused 
the death, it is concluded that the deceased has 
offended some spirit, and he is denied burial as 
a punishment for the offence (Clozel and Villa- 
mur, op. cit. p. 120), or perhaps, we may con- 
jecture, for fear of the enraged spirit. In ancient 
Greece executed criminals, though buried, were 
denied the customary rites ; traitors and those 
guilty of sacrilege were refused burial at Ixome 
(Rohde, Fsychf, Freib. 1898, i, 217). On Nossi-B^ 
executed criminals and outcasts from the family 
are not buried in the family grave ; wherefore in 
the other world they are condemned to find no 
rest (Steinmetz,^ loc. cit,') ; and the Ewhe bury 
them without rites {Globus, Ixxii. 42). Down to 
quite modern times, in Europe it used to he the 
fate of certain ^ classes of executed criminals to 
have their remains exposed on gateways and other 
places of public resort, until they rotted away. 
Repulsion, horror, dread, whether caused by the 
infringement of some tabu or by the anathema of 
supernatural beings, are doubtless the cause in all 
these cases of exceptional treatment and denial of 
the customary rites. 

{d) Persons held in reverence are also under 
anathema or tabu. Their sacred qualities set 
them apart from mankind. 

The Masai, whose reason for not burying ordinary persons is 
said to be that the bodies would poison the soilf bury their 

Consco lsland, off the West Coast of Africa, lay their great men 
and twins (see art. Twins) under a sacred tree (Nassau, 41). 
ihe Sea Dayaks expose their priests on a raised platform— a 
pnvUege, however which others may share, if they desire. 
The rest are buried, except such as die in battle, who are left 
Where they fall, surrounded with a paling to keep away the wild 


hogs {TES, new ser., ii- [1SC3J 236). By way of special honour, 
the Paharias of the Santal Parganas do not bury their priests, 
but lay them under the shade of a banyan (Bradley-Birt, 
Indian Upland, 1905, p. 308). The Caddoes of Noith America 
leave unbuned the warrior slam in battle {1 RBEW 103). Some 
African tribes, as the Latuka and the Wadjagga, also leave the 
slain warrior unbuned. But among the Wadjagga the reason 
is said to be that to bury him would draw a similar fate on 
others (Probenius, 451 ; Cunningham, 370 ; Globus, Ixxxix. 199). 

(e) Women dying in childbed are buried in 
Africa, both East and West, apart, and deprived 
of ordinary rites. The belief that a woman thus 
dying is under a curse, and becomes a malignant 
ghost or vampire, is widely distributed. Special 
precautions are, therefore, taken against her de- 
jjredations. A special rite in the shape of a sacri- 
fice is sometimes iierformed to keep her quiet, as 
in Yunnan (Anderson, Report on Exped. to W. 
Yunan, Calcutta, 1871, p. 131). A different 
expedient is mentioned lielow (§ XI. 2). 

(/) Lastly, in the progress of civilization it has 
been held that burial cannot be accorded to the 
corpse of a man who has died in debt, until his 
creditors have been satisfied. This barbarous de- 
nial of rites necessary to future happiness seems to 
have been the law in medijsval Europe. A corpse 
was arrested for debt in the neighbourhood of 
Shoreditch as lately as 1811 ; and, though damages 
were recovered against the creditors by the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, the fact witnesses to 
the late survival in England of the belief that the 
corpse of a debtor could legally be deprived of 
rites {NQ, 8th ser. ix. [1896] 241 ; cf. ih. 356 and 
X. 63). Even yet in many places — the island of 
Celebes and West Africa, for example {EAnthro- 
pologie, iv. [1893] 626 ; Globus, Ixxii. 42 ; Dennett, 
Black MarCs Mind^ 1906, p. 46) — the dead cannot 
be buried until his debts are paid ; and among 
the Fantis, at all events, he who has the temerity 
to bury a man becomes liable for his debts (Cruick- 
shank,^ Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, Lond. 
1853, ii. 221). The incident is the foundation of 
a number of folk-tales, from India to Ireland, and 
has repeatedly formed part of a literary plot. 

3. mode of disposal. — The modes of disposing of 
the corpse may be enumerated as (a) cannibalism, 
{h) sub-aerial deposit, (c) cave deposit, (d) water 
burial, (e) earth burial, (f) preservation in hut, 
(g) cremation. 

{a) Cannibalism. — See art. Cannibalism, vol. 
hi. p. 194, and below, § XV. 

(b) Sub-aerial deposit. — To lea.ve the body on the 
ground was probably the earliest, as it is the 
simplest and most savage, form of disposal of the 
dead. Ordinary people are still by many tribes, 
as we have seen, simply flung aside. Among the 
Masai, burial is a special honour conferred only on 
a man of wealth or a medicine-man. All medicine- 
men are descendants of one family of supernatural 
origin. We may conjecture that the meaning of 
the tradition of supernatural origin is that their 
ancestor was a stranger belonging to a tribe on a 
somewhat higher level of civilization, where burial 
was customary (Hollis, 305, 325). Burial is, how- 
ever, not necessarily a mark of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The Seri of the Californian Gulf, who are 
among the lowest of known savages, bury their dead 
(77 RBEW 288 *). On the other hand, the religion 
of Zoroaster seems to have imposed the rite ot 
exposure of the corpse, to be devoured by dogs 
and vultures, in comparatively civilized times on 
a reluctant people,^ who were previously in the 
habit of burying their dead. It appears, in contrast 
with the rite of the Masai medieme-men, to have 
been at first only the practice of the sacred caste, 
and to have been enforced by them on all believers 
under the most awful sanctions, both temporal and 
spiritual. A thousand stripes are denounced in 
the Zend-Avesta on him who shall bury in the earth 
the corpse of a dog or of a man, ancf not disinter 
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it before the end of the second year ; but, if he 
delay beyond that time, there is no atonement for 
ever and ever. Death and damnation aie his fate. 
Indeed, merely to omit the exposure of the corpse 
within a year, though other parts of the ritual may 
have been complied with, is to be liable to the same 
penalty as the murder of one of the faithful {SBE 
TV. xlv. 8, 31, 52). We may perhaps measure the 
difficulty of securing uniformity by the violence 
of the language and the terror of the threatened 
penalties. It must have been almost as uncom- 
fortable to be a heretic in Persia as in mediaeval 
and post-mediaeval Europe. Nor have the Parsis 
of India, in spite of their high civilization, aban- 
doned this distinguishing characteristic of their 
faith. See Parsi’ art. on present subject (p. 502) 

The Veddas of Ceylon, like the ancient Chinese, 
simply lay the corpse in the jungle, covered with 
leaves and brushwood (Tennent, Ceylon, Lond. 
1859, ii. 442; Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Cexjlon, Lond. 1821, p. 117 ; de Groot, Eel. 
Syst. Ghinct, Leyden, 1892 ff., ii. 368). 

Among the Australian tribes and those of Tas- 
mania the most varied methods of disposal are 
found — exposure, cannibalism, burial, cremation. 

Wiieie exposure was practised, it was usually on a rude 
platfonu of boughs, or in the branches of a tree. The latter is 
regarded by the Unmat 3 era as an honour denied Co the very 
old and infirm, and to such as have violated tribal customs 
(Brough Smyth, i. 108-121 ; Howitt, 456-474 ; Spencer-Gillent>, 
606-545 ; Int. Arch. xvi. [1904] 8 ; Roth, Abor. of Tasmania, 
Lond 1890, pp. 128-134). The same honour is also paid by 
the Andamanese to those esteemed worthy iind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, ni. 65). In fact the exposure of the dead on stages, or 
by suspension from the branches of a tree, or from cross-bars 
supported on poles, is very widely spread in the Eastern 
Archipelago, and is practised by some of the tribes of Assam. 

On the American continent, deposit on scaffolds, 
or in the boughs of trees, was extensively prac- 
tised In the interior of North America it was 
the common mode of disposal, the object being 
to keep the body out of the ^yay of carnivorous 
beasts and to facilitate desiccation. 


The Hurons and some other tribes put the corpse into a coffin 
or box of bark or wood (often a hollowed log) — a custom also 
followed in British Columbia, where the * grave-box ’ was f re- 
Quently deposited on the ground and covered with leaves 
(1 RBEW 158-164, 166, 168, 169 ; 5 RJBJEW [1887] 111, 
various Reports on the N.-W. Tribes in the Rnt. Assoc. Re^ 
ports describe the customs of the Indiana of Brit. Columbia. 
See also Jes^ip Exped. v. 64, x. [1908] 142). Ruder than these 
was the custom of the Blackfeet. ‘ They think it a horrible 
practice to expose the body to the worms and vermin that | 
live in the ground.* So they leave it for the wild beasts ! 
and birds, above ground, on a hill-top or in a tree {B.A. Rep., I 
1887, p. 192 ; Petitot, Trad. Ind. du Canada Nord-ouest, 
Pans, 1886, p. 492). The Eskimo often leave the dead on the 
ground, though some of them have learnt to use ‘ grave-boxes * 
til RBEW, 176, 193; 18 RBEW [ISdQ] 312). The Kamtchadals 
used to throw away their dead to be devoured by dogs. The 
Chukchi, Gilyaks, and other Siberian tribes followed the same 
practice, or else disposed of the corpse by cremation ; the Yakuts, 
however, used to put them in boxes and suspend them from 
the trees or put them on rough scaffolds in the forest (Je^p 
Exped. vi. 104 ; RER xlvi. 211 ; Atust. Anthr. viii. [1906] 28^. 
In New Caledonia the dead are placed on the summit of a cliff, 
on a bed of leaves or dried grass (L’Anthrop. xiii- [1902] 547). 

The necessity of sub-aerial deposit either on the 
ground or on scaffolds or in the branches of trees has 
been, in some at least of these cases, forced upon 
the survivors by the condition of the soil. In the 
higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere the 
ground is often frozen for months, and it is im- 
possible during that period (especially with the 
rude tools available) to dig. ^ Even with the ap- 
pliances of an advanced civilization this is found 
impracticable in Canada. Canadian settlers often 
have to content themselves during the winter with 
placing their dead above ground in a mortuary, 
and leaving them there until the spring. Tney 
only follow the example of some of their aboriginal 
predecessors and neighbours. 

The Naskopies still ‘suspend their dead from the branches of 
trees, if the ground be frozen too hard to excavate, and en- 
deavour to return in the following summer and inter the body 
<11 RBEW 272). 


(c) Cave burial. — An archaic and widely distri- 
buted mode of burial is in caves. 

Human bones, remains of sepulture of the Neolithic people 
formerly inhabiting Liguria, have been found in caves at vari- 
ous points along the Riviera, notably under stalagmitic floors 
m the Bas-Moulms cave at Monaco {L'Anthrop. xii. [1901] 7). 
Among examples of a much more recent date, but still very 
ancient, is that of the Hebrews {e.g. the cave of Machpelah, 
Gn 2319 25^ 3527ff. 5013), and the custom is not yet wholly extinct 
in Palestine. In the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Sandwich 
Islands, as well as in the coral islands of the South Seas (both 
Melanesian and Polynesian), where caves abound, the practice 
prevailed of depositing the bodies, or, after desiccation, the 
bones, in caves and clefts of the rock often all but inacces- 
sible. In some of the islands the custom is now restricted to 
the remams of chiefs, and the motive is said to be to pre- 
vent desecration, by enemies, thou^ probably it was at one 
time more general (Ellis, Polyn. Res. 1 . 405 ; JAl x. 141). 
Similarly, among the Betsileo of Madagascar the chiefs are 
deposited in caverns {Mad. an, xxe si^cle, 290, 291). In Africa 
lb is found sporadically from north to south ; _ it was ^ the 
common practice of the Hottentots and the special privilege 
of the kings of Quissanga and Quiteve (Kolhen, 313 ; Rec. S.E. 
Africa, vii. £1901] 378, 3S2). On the western side of the North 
American continent it has been recorded of many tribes from 
Alaska to Mexico, as well as in the Aleutian and West Indian 
islands. Among some of the Pueblo peoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico the practice seems a relic of the former habitation 
of the caves. When they were occupied as dwellings, the dead 
were frequently buried in the furthest recesses ; and the same 
caverns or other clefts and shelters of the rocks have been 
retained by a very natural conservatism as the appropriate 
dwelling-places of the dead (15 RBEW 348, 355; Am. Anthr. 
vi., new ser-, 656). 

This method of disposing of the corpse, rude as 
it seems, has been capable, as in ancient Egypt, 
of developing grandiose sepulchres, by artihcial 
excavation and the provision of pompous door- 
ways, and thus of influencing the development of a 
national architecture. Even wliere,_ as in Sicily, 
such a result was not attained, aitifieial excava- 
tion was frequently practised. Enormous num- 
bers of such tombs, attributed to the Siculi, have 
been explored in the mountain of Pantalica near 
Syracuse {UAnthrop, xii. 190). It is obvious that 
cave burial, whether in natural or in artificial 
hollows, can be adopted only in rocky or moun- 
tainous regions, and then only where the geolo- 
gical formation is suitable. A mode of burial 
widely extended in Africa and found in other 
parts of the globe is that of sinking a perpen- 
dicular shaft in the soil and excavating, at or near 
the bottom, a side-vault in which the body is 
placed. These graves have lent themselves to the 
suggestion that their form is derived from a pre- 
vious practice of cave burial. They are actually 
found in some of the Fiji Islands concurrently 
with burial in caves {JAI x. 144). Ordinary 
chamber-tombs excavated in the rock are found 
in Crete, as on the mainland of Greece. Side 
by side with them at Knossos and belonging to 
the same period, classed by Evans as the Third 
Late-Minoan Period, have been found also exca- 
vated in the soft rotten limestone both simple 
pit-graves and graves consisting of a shaft and 
side-vault; as though all three types of grave 
had diverged from one common original, and that 
original a natural cave. The conclusion, so far 
as regards the last-named type, is perhaps ren- 
dered all the more probable by its recurrence else- 
where around the Mediterranean, where burial in 
natural or artificial caves was practised {Archceo- 
lix. [1905] 391 ff.). 

{d) Water burial. — To filing a body into the sea 
or a river is one of the easiest ways of getting rid 
of it. That doubtless is the reason for thus dis- 
posing of the corpses of slaves or common people 
(see above, VII. 2 {h)), in various places. But 
it does not account for every case of water 
burial. Where the object is not merely to get 
rid of the body, but to prevent the deceased 
from returning to plague survivors, probably few 
more ett’ectual means are known to peoples in 
the lower culture than to throw the corpse into 
the water ; for water is usually esteemed a barrier 
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to maleficent spirits, and particularly to the 
dead. 

The corpses of pregnant and barren women (who are natur- 
ally evil-disposed), and of lepers, are regarded in Tibet as 
specially tabu They are, accordingly, either thrown beyond 
nme hiUs and dales, or packed in horse- or ox-skina and thrown 
into the waters of the great Tsang-po Biver (Chandra Das, 
op. cit. 255). The Guayakis of Paraguay and the Cherokees 
commit their dead to the waters of the nearest river ; the Gosh- 
Ute of Utah sink them in springs, possibly for fear of the 
departed spirit (JjAnthrop. xin. 658 ; 1 RB^W ISO). 

This may have been one of the reasons for the 
occasional practice of water burial found in various 
parts of the world, as among the sect of Bhagar 
Panthis in the Panjah (Rep. Cens. Ind., 1901, xvii. 
168), or some of the West African tribes (Nassau, 
233). On the other hand, water burial is sometimes 
regarded as an honour. 

One who is specially beloved or beautiful is, in the Bismarck 
Archipelago, not buried but laid in a boat pulled far out to 
sea, and there the boat and its contents are sunk (Thileniua, 
Bthnog. JErgeb. aus Melanesien, ii. [1903] 230). To fling the 
dead into the sea was quite common in Polynesia. The 
Chibchas of New Granada were reported by Oviedo to lay their 
chiefs in golden coffins and sink them in the water (Int. Arch. 
xiii., Suppl. 56). The corpse of the slain Baldur, with his wife 
and steed, and the gift of Odin’s ring Draupnir, was laid m 
his ship upon a funeral pyre and launched forth blazing on 
the sea. Myth as it is, this tradition doubtless records the 
striking spectacle of many a Viking’s funeral. 

In various parts of the world earth burial or sub- 
aerial deposit in canoes is found — a relic perhaps 
of earlier exposure to the waves. Thus it was not 
infrequent for a Viking to be laid in his ship and 
the howe heaped over it. 

(e) Inhumation. — The position of the grave is 
determined by various considerations. Among 
some peoples there is no hxed rule ; and it seems 
that the dead may be buried anywhere, according to 
convenience or the caprice of the survivors. This 
is said to be the case with some of the Bantu 
tribes, as the Matahele and the Barotse. The 
latter, however, bury in secret, from which we may 
probably infer that the object is to leave no clue 
to the burial-place lest it be violated by wizards 
(J'AI xxiii. 84 ; B6guin, Ma^Rotsi, 1903, p. 115). 
In some of the Moluccas, graves are scattered 
every where outside the villages (Riedel, 81, 225). 
The Chilcotin are said to bury wherever the death 
occurs {Jesup E^cped. ii. [1900-8] 788). Among the 
Chinese and other nations in the Extreme East the 
situation of the grave is determined by diviners, 
whose art is called in Chinese defined 
by de Groot (iii, 935) as ‘a quasi-scientific system, 
teach men where and how to build 

f raves, temples, and dwellings, in order that the 
ead, the gods, and the living may be located 
therein exclusively, or as far as possible, under 
the auspicious influences of Nature.’ The practice 
is, therefore, founded on the conviction tlaat the 
dead dwell in the grave exactly as the living 
dwell in a house. This conviction is by no 
means ^ confined to China and the surrounding 
countries ; it is explicit or implicit everywhere in 
the lower culture. The imagination clings to it ; 
and mankind has found it extremely difficult to 
get nd of the notion, though it has continually 
collision with the teachings of the higher 
philosophies and religions. Accordingly, the dying 
man s own wishes are often consulted as to the 
place of his burial, or it is determined after his 
death, as in the Babar Archipelago (Riedel, 359), 
by supposed movements of the coffin in answer to 
questions put to the corpse. This is, of course, a 
species of divination. It is more commonly decided 
the manner in which the dead axe regarded 
that is to say, whether fear, on the one hand, or 
affection and hope for future benefits, on the other 
hand, predominate in the minds of the survivors 
But see § XIX. 

(i.) Children. — As an illustration of the latter 
motive may be taken the wide-spread custom of 


burying children in, or at the door of, their 
mother’s hut. A comparison ot the leasona alleged 
for so doing, and of other practices and beliefs, leads 
to the conclusion that the object is to obtain are- 
birth of the child. 

The custom is found in Africa East and West, in the Fanjab, 
and among some of the Naga tribes of Assam, in Java, in the 
Andaman Islands, among the Karo-bataks, the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Chois of Southern Mexico, and in several of the 
Molucca Islands. On the island of Keisar it is suggestive that 
children are buried under their parents’ sleeping-places, while 
in the Aaru Archipelago they are not buried, but hung up in the 
house above their parents’ beds. In Tibet a new-born child 
who dies is kept in the house or on the loof. The ancient 
Italians buried their dead children under the eaves of the 
house; and to this day the Russian peasant buiies a still-born 
child under the floor (Hartland, Prim. Paternity^ i. 227 ; JAl 
XXVI, [1S97] 200 ; 1 RBE W 116 ; Starr, Notes Ethnog. S. Megoico. 
li. [1902] 74 ; Riedel, 421, 267 ; Chandra Das, 220). 

(li.) Others than young childi'en. — Burial or sub- 
aerial deposit at a distance prevails among the 
Australian tribes and among the Negroes and 
Bantu. 

It IS, however, far from being the universal practice among 
either the Negroes or the Bantu. Among both these races the 
head of the household is frequently buried witliin his own settle- 
ment or compound, or, as among the Kaffirs ot South Africa, in 
the cattle kraal. Various tribes of Negroes bury in or near the 
village. On the Ivory Coast several bury under the hut 
(Clozel and Villamur, 118, 167, 321, 336. 410,' 467) With some 
of these, as well as the West African Bantu, binial under the 
floor of the house, or in the kitchen-garden adjoining, is a dis- 
tinction reserved for a chief, or a specially beloved relative. 
In others the custom seems more general, and the head of the 
household at least is usually buried in his own house (Nassau, 
61 ; Leonard, 169 ; Spieth, 256, 634, 702, 752 ; JA EL ix. 17). 
The same rule applies to the Nilotic and Bantu tribes on the 
other side of the continent (Johnston, 664, 032, 693, 716, 748, 
779, 793, 880 ; Casati, Ten Years iii Equatoria^ Lond. and N Y., 
1891, i. 303 ; Gessi, Seven Years in the Soudan, Lond. 1892, 
p. 32; •/AI xxxii. 266; van der Burgt, op, cit., art. ‘Enterre- 
ment’ ; Werner, 167, 163, 165). 

In Madagascar the practice differs with the 
tribe. The Betsimisaraka, Sakalava, and other 
tribes bury at a distance in solitary places, and 
their graves are greatly feared, while tlie Betsileo 
and liovas bury on the roadside and even between 
the dwellings (Mad. au xaY 278). 

A similar diversity is found among the forest and pampas 
tribes of South America, some of which bury under the hut. 
The Uananas bury on small islands in the river (water is 
notoriously difficult for the dead to cross) or else in the hut 
occupied by the deceased. But in the latter case the hut is 
deserted (Lnt. Arch, xin , Suppl- 86). The motive in both 
IS obviously fear. In North America, tribes like the Hupa, 
Wichita, Nez Perc6s, Shuswap and Thompson Indians, to 
mention no more, laid their dead near the village or encamp- 
ment. Some, like the Creeks and ScTninoles, buiicd them under 
the house. Others, such as Lhe Nomlalvi of C.Jalifornia, bulled 
them at a distance. The Zums, who, like other Pueblo tribes, 
probably in former times buned their dead in their cave- 
dwellings, still pursue the practice in their modern houses on 
the mesas (Hi RBEW 336, 346, 346, 365). Many of the islanders 
of the Eastern Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean bury in the 
dwelling of the deceased ; but there is no uniform practice. 
In the interior of Viti Leva (Fiji), for instance, in the pro- 
vince of Ra, many persons were buried before the threshold 
of the house, or in case of men under the clan dormitory ; 
elsewhere the dead are buned at a distance because they are 
feared iAnthropos, iv. [1909] 88, 96). In Assam the grave is 
dug in front of the house (JAI xxxvi. [1906] 96) In ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia the ordinary dead were buried under 
the floor of the house (ARWT x. 106). What looks like a r^ic 
of the same custom is found among the Lolos of Western China : 
the day after the funeral a hole is dug in the death chamber, 
and a formal prayer offered that the star of the ileceased will 
descend and be buried in that hole. It is believed that if this 
were not done the star would fall and possibly hurt some one 
iJAl xxxiii. 103). 

The burial-place is frequently in a grove or 
thicket, afterwards shunned as sacred. Chiefs or 
medicine-men, like Bantu monarchs and Buriat 
shamans, are, in paxticiilar, recipients of this 
honour. Chiefs and priests on the island of 
Botuma are buried on the hill-tops [JAI xxvii. 
[18983 431, 432). On a hill or a headland a noble 
Norseman loved to have his howe or bairow. The 
Arapahos, the Wichita, and other North Anierican 
tribes lay their dead commonly on hills or bluffs. 

Among many peoples each family or each, clan 
has its own place of burial, whether the mode 
of disposal of the dead be by cave burial, in- 
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humation, sub-aerial deposit, or cremation. This 
was the custom of the ancient Greeks (Kohdej i. 

2291 as -well as of the ancient Hebrews ; and it is 
continued to this day in the Holy Land (Wilson, 
Peasant Life, 158). Nor m it confined to a com- 
paratively high stage of civilization. It is a natuxai 
by no means uncommon outgrowth of the 
feeling of kinship; and, where ancestor-worship 
exists in a developed form, it adds strength to it 
by concentrating the cult about one spot. 

The Chinese custom dates from barbarism ; and 
of fung-i>hxn has never necessitated its 

iii. 829). Evei y clan of the Baganda, and even of^ the M^ham* 
madanized Swahili, has its burial-place (JAI xxxii. 61 , 

SUten und Gebrauche, 1903, p. ^9). Every 
Chechens in the Caucasus and of the Barea and Kunama m 
Abyssml has its vault (Anlhropos. ill. [1908] 734 ; Munanger, 

62s\ On the Gold Coast, among the T^ala of Madagascar, 
the^ Nioobarese, and some of the British Columbian tribes toe 
families have common buri^ grounds (Jd/ x^vi. 183 , 

Ixxxix. 361 ; dnt. Arch. vi. 24 ; Jesup Exped. l. 330, v. o4> 

The u'ralis of Southern India have a common bun^-^ound 
at Nirgundi, in which all are finally laid to rest; but each 
sept has its own burial-ground close to its village, where the 
prehmimry Obsequies are celebrated (Thurston, and 

Tribes, vii. 256). The Chams of Further India and the ^^^is 
of Assam practise cremation ; their ashes are 
f am ily sepulchre (Cabaton, Chams, 48; Gurdon, 
pp 132, 1%). As society becomes more highly organir^d, to 
cukom contributes materially to the family pride, 
comes emphasized bv kings and nobles. The kings of ancient 
Scythians^and modern Kaftirs, Tongan chiefs and English peers, 

agree in displaying the same vanity. 

Where, strictly speaking, there is no 
sepulchre, sometimes, at least, the body is buried 
upon the property of the deceased or 

vat-Pd fields ('Sawver, 347 ; L'Anthrop. xv. [IwO^i 687) » ana cne 
Chams have their family cemetery close to their richest corn- 
field fOahaton Z.c.). In these cases probably the deceased la 
thought to guard the fields and enhance their fertiht^. 
the Igorots, nowever, where the dead man 
cleared land, unless he has selected some other ^^® 
i« abandoned (Sawyer, 318). The modern Corsicans lay their 
dead in the earth ^ in^ a little building called a chapel on toir 

own property xii. [1897] 623). j v 

Other distinctions, as has already been note^ 
are often made between the dead. On the island 
of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, a great nunu-tr^ 
stands in an open square in the centre of every 
Ullage. Beneath that tree the forefathers sleep, 
and the dead of rank are still buried around them. 

It is thus a sacred place, and feasts 
(■Riedel 422). The same character attaches to the 
Men’s House, or Bachelors’ Hoiwe, necessary to a 
village in other islands of the East Indies; and 
often there, if not eveiw “^.n, at least eve^ im- 
portant man, is hurled, and his hones are pre- 
served after the final rites (of. Globus, xciv. [1908] 

Vreservation in 

serve the body above ground in the house, either 
with or without previous desiccation or mumin^ca- 
tion. This practice originates in a rude and archaic 
condition of society, and is o’ 

as civilization progresses, in favour of temporary or 

of the dwelling-house (Ellis, op. cit. i. j «il 

Notwithstanding all reveren^ for the de^, and aU 
precautions in the shape of desmcation and pCT 
fumes, the custom of Iceeping i\ave 

dwelling during the process of decay must 
been fo,?nd intoWble. Tribes to 
burial was repugnant therefore usually adopted one 


of two courses : they abandoned the hut to the 
corpse, or they removed the corpse until dissolution 
had been carried far enough to render it no longer 
offensive. 

So to Wagogo of East Africa keep the corpse of a man of rank 
in the hut until it putrefies, while they mourn and dnnk pombe. 
It IS then placed on a scaffold in the open air until only to hon^ 
are left, when they at last are buried (Steinmetz, 211). 'me Atti- 
wandaronks, or Neutrals, of North America kept the ^y into 
house ‘ until the stench became intolerable.’ It was then Pjac^ 
on a scaffold in the open air, that the work of decay might be 
there completed. The remaining flesh being scraped from to 
bones, the latter were afterwards arranged on the sides ol the 
cabins in full view of the inmates untd the Feast of the Dead. 


cabins in full view of the inmates unth the ^ east oi Lne L»eaa, 

the great day of general interment periodically f f 

of Mites, 1883, p. 72). The Muong or Mon of Tongking kept to 

corpse in a coffin for three years in the house, before to altar 

of ancestors ; but they palhated the results of dissfjutiou to 

some extent by fixing a bamboo tube m t;be M of the coffin 

and carrying it up through the roof to permit the foul 

escape (Lunet, 352). In West Africa the Baoule embalm and 

preserve the corpse in the hut for months or years In spite of 

embalmment, the odour for three weeks is 

gradually diminishes, and by Che end of two 

presents the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. In tos ateU 

Ris kept until the convenient time for the final ! ? 

it is laid in a grave under the hut (Olozel 

118). The Yumbos of South America also mum^fy their dead, 

and hang them up in the house under the thatch 

xiii., Suppl. 79). In the Gilbert Islands the body of a king or 

warrior fs^often wrapt in mats 

hf»ama of the hut (lo. ii. 43). On the other hand, the Saccna oi 

South America lay out their dead “ 

house over him, and abandon it to hm (/nJ. ArcA. 

85). The practice of abandoning the hut to 
loied in many other places. J^s motive is fe^-whe tor ^ 
death-pollution or ol the ghost is P^-obab^ ® 

question of terminology. See §§ IV. 3 . VI- 9, XVIIL XI^ 

(Q) Cremation is a mode of disposal of the dead 
that has been adopted from time to time by nations 
widely scattered over the earth. It is the ordmary 
mode in India among the aborigmal peoples, as well 
as among the Hindus ; it extends through ^iirther 
India to Tongking, and has obtained a footing by 
Hmda influence on some of the East Indian isla®^. 

It is practised hy many tribes of Siberia and of the 
Pacific slope of North America. In anci^t times 
it was also practised widely (though perhaps not 
exclusively) V the tribes of the North American 
plains and of the Mississippi basin and Atlantic 
Siores. It is customary among some of tUe 
northern tribes of South Amerma, and 
the Melanesians of North N®^ 

New Hanover, two of the islands of tlm Bismarck 
Archipelago. The funeral mounds of Europe ^ 
ness to its use in pre-historic times, from the south 
of Russia to the fetish Isles. The practme seems 
to have begun on the Continent in the Neolithic 
age. It became general durmg the Age of Bronze, 
and was continued right down to the Christian 
era and among many tribes probably down to their 
conversion to Christianity. To the 
vaders who founded the dynasties and &e polity 
predominant during the Homeric age of Greece we 
may with some confidence attribute the introduc- 
tion into the Eastern Mediterranean of cremation, 
foreign as it was to the usages and beliefs of the 
Myc^sean age. From Greece, or ^rectly across 
the Alps, it spread to Italy ; and, though among 
the Bimans it never succeeded m eutirely oustmg 
the prior practice of inhumation, it became through- 
out ^the Roman Empire the fasluonah^ mode of 
deposing of the dead among the official and 
wealthiOT classes. It is sporadic or occasional in 

More*toan*one reason may have conduced to the 

TriLTwSt a settled abode may ^ve 
fomd it convenient, if they desired to carry-out 
the remains of their dead, or to remove such re- 
mains beyond the possibility of desecration by 

Indians, 'v\ ho , nver they are driven from the bottom 

1 -nations ar, o. 
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great regnlarity, and have affected the habits of the tribes in 
various ways.* On the death of an adult, his effects are collected 
for distribution among others than his relatives The body is 
laid on a pyre beside bas hut ; and, after all the claimants have 
been satisfied, the corpse and the rest of his goods are burnt, 
together WTth the hut and any neighbouring huts belonging to 
the clan that may happen to catch fire. The survivors then aban- 
don the site iAmer. Anthrop. iv., new ser. [1902], 4S0). The Man 
C6c are an immigrant people of Northern Tongking ; and, though 
they have been settled as cultivators of the soil in the mountam- 
ous region of that country for many generations, their villages 
are still constantly removed from place to place, to suit their 
rudimentary method of agriculture. They formerly burnt their 
dead, and carried the ashes with them in their migrations. But 
the custom has been generally given up, because the accumu- 
lated ashes of generations became an intolerable burden. It 
continues, however, in the west of the Red River basin, where 
the bones, after incineration, are placed in earthen jars (Lunet, 
246). The Northern Maidu cremated only those who died far 
from home ; and in such cases the ashes were taken home and 
there buried {Bull, Am, Mus. Nat, Hist. xvii. 242). A similar 
practice was recorded among the Algonqums (Charlevoix, vi. 
[1744] 109), among the Haida of Masset {Jemp Exped. v. 64), and 
other tribes. 


Many peoples hold that it is possible to work 
witchcraft by means of the bodies of the dead. It 
is probable that this may have been at least a 
contributory cause, inducing migratory tribes to 
burn their corpses. 

(ii.) Another very powerful motive for cremation 
is the desire to be q^uit of the ghost. Various 
means are adopted for this purpose (see XI. ). Cre- 
mation is only one of these, but it is not the least 
potent. This is best observed where cremation 
is exceptional, as on the continent of Africa. 

Among the Yaos and Mang’anja a woman who was accused 
of witchcraft, and who refused the poison-ordeal, was burnt 
(Macdonald, Africana^ 1882, i. 104). In West Africa burning is 
especially the mode of disposing of bodies of criminals, by which 
are meant persons accused of witchcraft, some of whom are also 
burnt to death (Nassau, 234). The Wakulwe and other tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika believe that a month or 
two after death the process of decomposition brings back the 
bones to life. A mysterious being called Nkiua animates them ; 
and by means of the new body thus formed it sets about tortur- 
ing, and even killing, some other member of the family of the 
deceased. In order to prevent this, the corpse is dug up and 
burnt to ashes. Not a bone must be left, for even the smallest 
would suffice to give shelter to the Nkiua. A witch-doctor, or 
diviner, presides at the ceremony, while an assistant asperges 
the body with a sort of holy water, saying, ‘ Sleep in peace, sleep 
in peace’ (L* Anthropologze, xvi. [1906] 375). The Nkiua thus 
roughly corresponds with the Vampire of Europe, whose misdeeds 
were often stopped by a similar process of burning. But there 
is this difference that, whereas in Europe only some persons were 
credited with becoming vampires, among the African tribes in 
question all corpses are exhumed and cremated. 

We have already seen that persons who die an evil death are 
denied the ordinary rites. Among such persona are usually 
reckoned those who die of smallpox, in childbed, by murder or 
suicide. In Siam the corpses of these persons are treated pre- 
cisely like the corpses of the Wakulwe. It is alleged that if this 
were not done the spirits of the departed would return and tor- 
ment their friends {Globus, xiv. [1868] 27). The Ohingpaws of 
Burma bury; but burning is simulated in the case of those 
who die of smallpox or by violent deaths (Anderson, p. 131). 
Among the Kols of Ghota Nagpur, where cremation is the ordi- 
nary mode of disposing of the corpse, the body is burnt, and the 
r^ains of the bones are picked out and put into an earthen pot. 
This is carefully closed, taken home, and hung on a post until the 
final ceremony, which does not take place until the kdrbdr feast 
We are expressly told that in this way the deceased is prevented 
^om entermg his former dwelling (Hahn, Binfuhrung in das 
Geby^t der Kolsmisston, 1907, p. 83). The same fear of the ffhost 
IS 'raible mthe ceremonies at the cremation of the former kinsrs 
of Randy. Some of the calcined bones were collected and put 
into an earthenware pot, which was closed and sealed. The re- 
mammg ashes were buried. The pot was placed on the head of 
a man, who was raasked and covered all over with black, and was 
carried by him to the mahawelle-ganga. At the ferry the masked 
bearer was put m two canoes lashed together and covered with 
boughs in the form of a bower. These canoes were drawn to 
mid-stream by two men swimming, who when they reached that 
point pushed them forward and hastily swam back. The masked 
man then took a sword in one hand and the um in the other, cut 
tbe urn in two, and at the same moment plunged into the 
stream. Diving under, he came up as far down stream as pos- 
sible, swam to the opposite side, and disappeared. The canoes 
were allowed to float away (Davy, 162). 

It has already been mentioned that the ancient 
Fueblo tribes of the south-west of the United 
btates buried their dead in their cave-dwellino-s. 
Con^rrent with this custom, however, there was 
another, by which the dead were cremated. The 
co-existence of these two customs was held by 


Cushing, one of the most careful and acute of ob- 
servers, to be due to the coalescence of two peoples 
— namely, of Yuman and Piman tribes of the lower 
Colorado region — who practised cremation, with 
the true Pueblo tribes, who practised cave burial. 
The Zuhis have now abandoned cremation, if they 
ever practised it. ‘ They insist that, should they 
incinerate the bodies, there would be no rain, foi 
their dead are the uwannami (rain -makers). In- 
cineration, they believe, would annihilate the 
being’ {ISRBEWZ^^y 22 RBEW [1904] 175; 2S 
RBEfV [1904] 305). 

(ill.) Thus cremation is an effectual protection of 
the survivors against haunting and injury by the 
dead. It is more than this : it thoroughly icrees the 
ghost from the bonds of this life, and fits it for 
union with the society of the departed in the life 
beyond. 

The Wayana of French Guiana bum their dead, * that the soul 
may fly up to heaven on the smoke ' {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 87). 
Among the Laotians of Further India the higher classes are 
cremated encased in a puppet representing a mythical bird 
called Hatsadiling. It is said that, in order to obtain Nirvana, 
the bird must be killed. Accordingly, a woman ceremonially 
shoots an arrow at it ; and then the fire is lighted. There is, of 
course, a mythological tale of the slaughter of the bird in the 
first instance by a heroine who was an incarnation of a goddess ; 
and the woman who shoots the ceremonial arrow pretends to be 
a descendant of the goddess. But there can be little doubt that 
Hubert’s conjecture is correct, that the myth is of secondary 
formation, and that the bamboo bird really convo^^^s to the other 
world the soul when released, together with it, by burning 
{L* Annie Soc. ix. [1906] 238). _ In this case the shooting would be 
the ritual slaughter of the bird, in order to put it into the same 
condition as the deceased. Among the Haida of Masset, persons 
killed in battle or by any violent means, were believed to go, 
after death, to the abode of a supernatural being named Taxet, 
which was suspended in the air. To enable them to do this their 
bodies were burnt : otherwise they would be refused admission. 
The precaution, however, seems to have been neglected with 
regard to friends killed in war at a distance from home— contrary 
to their practice in other cases. The practical dilhculties were 
probably Coo great, and the custom may have been m decay 
{Jemp Exped. v, 54). The king of the Batutsi in East Africa 
was never buried. His body was exposed m his hut until putre- 
faction had advanced so far as to show the first worm. The 
hut was then set on fire, and was burnt with all its contents. 
When the conflagration came to an end and nothing was left, it 
was believed that the king had returned to heaven, whence, 
according to the tribal legends, his ancestors had been exiled, 
and whither this was the prescribed method of returning {An- 
thropoSy 111 . 6). 

But the ghost is often conceived of as inhering in the calcined 
bones, and not completely disposed of until some further cere- 
mony has been performed. The rites at the cremation of the 
king of Kandy are an example of this. Indeed, it is common 
among the tribes of India which have been influenced by Brah- 
manism to throw the ashes into some sacred water, as a means 
of uniting the dead with the fathers. Elsewheie they are put 
into an urn or other receptacle, and buried, or ke[)t m the house. 
This custom is familiar to us among the cIuhsic nations of 
antiquity. The covers of the urns were sometimes removable, 
m order to placate the spirit of the dead by periodically xiounng 
libations upon his ashes. 

yill. The grave. — i. Shape of the rjrave . — On 
this subject something has been said above in deal- 
ing with cave burial. The grave is the residence of 
the departed ; and efforts are not wanting in various 
parts of the world to render it as comfortable as 
circumstances permit. As already jioinied out, 
the Chinese practice of fung-shui is traceable to 
this motive. It is possible also that the wide- 
spread practice of abandoning the hut to the dead, 
whether buried beneath it or exposed above ground, 
may have the^ same motive, in addition to that of 
escaping the infection of death. The destruction 
of the hut above the corpse, which frequently takes 
place, need not ] 0 recluae it, since it is a common 
principle that things intended to be of seivice to 
the dead must themselves be killed by breakage, 
or even burning. Where burial does not t«dce 
place in the hut, a hut or shelter is often erected 
over the grave. 

This 18 the practice in lands as far apart as South America 
and the Philippines or New Guinea {£nt. Arch, xm., Suppl. 79 ; 
Sawyer, 203, 356 ; Chalmers, Pioneer Life, 1895, pp 63, 110, 
-10); while, among the Baganda and other tribes of East Central 
Africa, kings and chiefs at least are thus honoured {JAI xxxii, 
44, 92; Cunningham, 31, 224.; van der Burgt, art. ‘ Enterre* 
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ment’); and this hut> as the abode of the deceased, becomes 
bis shrine or temple, where his spirit is invoked. In this district 
of Africa miniature huts or shelters over the graves of lesser 
persons are not uncommon. By the Lendu the miniature hut 
IS erected explicitly as a shelter for the spirit, which is supposed 
to remain seated on the grave for two months after burial 
(Cunningham, 337). Elsewhere, as in New Guinea, the shelter 
is as much for the convenience of the mourners, who go thither 
to weep, as of the departed (Chalmers, 110). 

The underground resting-places of the dead are 
also provided with regard to their comfort, often 
to magni licence. 

The Ewhe of West Africa bury beneath their huts. Rich 
people are buried deeper than poor, and the cavity prepared 
for them is as large as a room (Spieth, 634). The pre-historic 
graves of Crete, circular chambers of stones covered with 
mounds or domes, are modelled on the huts of the living {ARW 
vii. [1904] 265, viii. 620) The same intention is apparent in 
Etruscan tombs. So far, indeed, was it oariied that, when 
cremation was adopted, the urns m which the ashes were 
placed were miniature huts. But the most striking and 
splendid examples of tombs as the dwelling-places of the dead 
are found among the ancient Egyptians (see § VII. 3 (c)). 

Externally the shape of the grave has varied as 
much as its internal arrangements. In Europe 
the pre-historic dead of rank and importance were 
buried beneath round or elliptical barrows, fre- 
quently of huge dimensions — a custom found in 
many other parts of the world. These harrows 
are raised of stones or earth, and enclose cists of 
large slabs, within which the bodies were deposited. 
And they are generally surrounded with a trench 
from which the earth for the harrow has been 
taken, sometimes also with circles of stones. 
Where an elaborate structure of this kind is not 
made, it is quite common to cover the grave with 
a heap of stones, or with a simple mound of earth. 
Where, as among many tribes, the grave is shallow, 
the stones, or often (according to the nature of the 
country) a pile of branches, may be intended chiefly 
to defend the body against wild carnivora. Against 
human beings they are more often defended by 
fences, or smoothed and levelled down so as to 
remove the traces of burial, as is the practice of 
various South American tribes {Int, Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 92, 97 ; Globus^ xc. 305). Where mounds 
or huts are erected over graves, they become, with 
growing civilization, pyramids of wrought stone 
and mausolea. 

2. Position of the corpse, — It is a very general 
custom in the lower culture to bury the dead in a 
crouching or squatting position. This is the natural 
position of rest during life for peoples who have 
not the civilized appliances of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. It is accentuated in the case of the 
dead by binding the body, sometimes even breaking 
the bones for that purpose. body thus 

prepared is usually laid on one side in the grave, 
fust as the skeletons in Neolithic and later graves 
in this country are found. Sometimes, however, 
it is placed seated or lying on the back. 

Examples of both have been described among the West 
Australian natives (Calvert, 41, 42). Extended burials (lying at 
full length) are not so common. At Knossos, bodies have been 
found both flexed and extended. Extended burials were 
customary among the pagan Anglo-Saxons. The Wichita of 
North America (Uorsey, Wtchita, 1904, p. 13), the Brignans of 
th® Ivory Coast (Clozel and Villamur, 467), and the Yanadis of 
Southern India bury in the same attitude, but the last with the 
face downwards (Thurston, vii. 426). 

The direction in which the body lies in the grave 
differs among difierent peoples, and even among 
the same people. In the pre-historic graves of this 
country, as well as of other countries, skeletons 
have been found quite differently orientated, though 
sometimes in the same barrow ; and the explana- 
tion of the variations is still to seek. The ^Wotjo- 
baluk of what is now the ^Wimmera district of 
Victoria, in the Commonwealth of Australia, had 
an elaborate system by which everything in the 
world was supposed to be divided among the 
totesn-clans. Every totem had its own point of 
the compass ; and a man was buried with his head 
towards the point of the compass apf^ropriate to 


his totem (Ho wit t, 453). This arrangement Is 
extremely rare, if not unique. More usually the 
direction is determined by either the rising or the 
setting sun. 

Thus the Ngeumba of New Soutli Wales bury with the head 
towards sunrise (Mathews, 72) ; the Awemba of Central Africa 
(JAI xxxvi. 157), the Maidu of California {Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. xvii. 243), and the Wichita bury with the head turned 
to the east. On the other hand, the Lillooet (Jesup Exped. 
ii. 269), the Mancagnes of Senegambia {L'Anthrop. xvi. 63), 
and the Brignans (^iozel and Villamur, I c.), agree with the 
Christian populations of Europe in burying in the reverse 
direction. The Solomon Islanders bury with the feet turned 
inland (Codrmgton, 3Iclanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 254). Tribes 
which preserve a tradition of migration to their present habitat, 
frequently bury with reference to the direction from which 
they believe their ancestors to have come. For this reason 
some of the Bantu tribes of South Africa bury so as to face the 
North (Dannert, 3 ; Kidd, 248). This practice seems to be con- 
nected with a belief that after death the soul journeys back, 
as among the Miao of the Chinese province of Kwei-chow 
(AnthropoSf in. 409), to the ancestral seats of the race. Among 
the Wanyamwezi of East Africa a man who dies in a strange 
place is buried with his face to his motheris village (Burton, 
Bake Regions of C. Aft.' Lond. 1860, ii. 26). Mmiammadan 
peoples bury so that the dead may face Mecca. 

3. Coffins. — The corpse is further defended 
against external influences by a case or coffin. ^ In 
the early stages of culture a coffin is wanting; 
and, if it is deemed desirable to protect the body 
from the earth, this is done by means of the niche 
or recess at the bottom of the grave-shaft so 
common in Africa, or a covering of boughs is laid 
over it before the earth is thrown in. Even yet 
some peoples in a comparatively high stage of 
civilization reject a coffin. Wood is the usual 
material for a coffin. Originally, probably a 
hollowed tree-trunk, as still among the Niamniam 
(Frobenius, 410), it has evolved into elaborate 
forms, painted, as among the Ibouzo on the Niger 
{Anthropos, ii. [1907] 102), or carved, as among 
the Eskimo and Indian tribes of the North-West 
of America, and the Bayaks of Borneo. These 
carved coffins or grave-boxes, however, are not 
intended to be put under ground. In this con- 
nexion the richly carved sarcophagi of late Koman 
and early mediseval times will be recalled. 

A very general custom prevails in South America, where the 
art of pottery is developed, of putting the dead into large 
urns. In pre-historic Crete it was a well-known practice to 
enclose the body in a terra-cotta chest called a larnax {Arohceo- 
logia, lix. 396-400). In Japan, bodies were often buried in 
sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta {Archceologia^ Iv. 
[1897] 474). The Chinese, when, as often happens, especially 
among the rich, the dead are disinterred to be buried else- 
where in accordance with the demands of fung-shui^ place the 
bones in large earthen jars (de Groot, iii. 1058 ; Lunet, 90). 
The Tagbanuas of the Philippines bury children in jars (Sawyer, 
313). Under the floors of pre-historic temples in Palestine 
numerous remains of new-born children have been found buried 
in jars (Frazer, Adonis 2 , 1907, p. 82). The Balearic Islanders, 
according to Diodorus, cut up the corpse, put the pieces into an 
urn, and erected a cairn of stones over it (Died. Sic. v. 18). The 
bones, after bein^ denuded of their flesh, were buried in urns 
by many of the tribes inhabiting what is now the United States 
(Amer. Anthr. vi., new ser. [1904], 660). A similar practice is 
recorded by a Chinese traveller in Tibet {ZVRW xx, [1907] 
115). And the Kukis of Assam, after the body has undergone 
preliminary’^ decomposition, clean and preserve the bones in 
a vase, ‘ which they open on all important occasions, pre- 
tending that in thus consulting the bones they’ are following the 
wishes of their deceased relative " {ARW xii. [1909] 448). 

The burial of cremated bones in urns has been 
common wherever cremation was practised by 
peoples acquainted with the art of pottery. Burial 
in ships or boats has already been referred to. 
Sometimes, as among^ the Siusl of north-western 
Brazil, a coffin is fashioned out of the canoe of the 
deceased by cutting it in two and placing the body 
between the two halves {GlohuSy xc. 327). Lighter 
materials are often employed for the coffin. On 
the Gold Coast it is made of wicker-work, reeds, 
or bark {Joum, Afr. Soc. vii. [1908] 202). On the 
other hand, more than one coffin is sometimes 
employed in the case of a wealthy or important 
personage. In this wasteful practice African 
barbarians agree with the cultured peoples of 
Europe. 
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Nor is the object of a coffin always, or entirely, 
to protect the body. Possibly its original intention 
was to protect the living from the visits of the 
dead. 

This was expressly alleged to Nelson by one of the western 
Eskimo as the reason for the grave-boxes in which the dead are 
deposited on the shores of Bering Strait. 'It was better,' he 
said, ‘ to keep the dead in grave-boxes, for it kept their shades 
JCrom wandering about, as they used to do ; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs cat the bodies* {IS RBEW zm The latter 
thus appears a mere subsidiary reason or after-thought. 

Although, however, we may suspect the desire 
of imprisoning the deceased to have been a primary 
motive in the provision of a coffin, the desire to 
provide for his comfort in the grave was probably 
also — perhaps eciually — present. That the intention 
of a coffin is not always to bottle up the soul with 
the body is clear in such cases as that of the Siusi 
just referred to, where a hole is left expressly to 
enable the ghost to go and come, and thus preserve 
its temporary connexion with the bones until the 
time for final severance arrives. 

IX. Funeral ceremonies. — i. Time of funeral . — 
The length of time required to elapse between 
death and the funeral varies from a few hours to 
many months. Sometimes, as in the west of 
Africa and the Solomon Islands, it may extend for 
years, while the preparations for duly honouring 
the deceased slowly proceed. At length, however, 
the time comes when the solemn ceremony which 
is to sever the dead from the living is appointed to 
take place. The night is not infrequently reckoned 
the appropriate time. 

The Hopi of North America conduct their funerals at night 
(Ztschr. Eihn. xxxvii. [1905] 634), the Daj'aks of Sarawak at early 
dawn {Anthropos^ i. 169). The Manansa of South Africa and 
the Negroes of the Lower Niger bury in the evening (Holub, 
S&u&n Years in S. Africa, Lond. 1881, ii. 240 ; Leonard, 169) ; 
while the Basuto dig the grave after dark, but defer the actual 
burial until just before dawn. It must be performed before 
the children wake, for they must not see the body (Martin, 90 ; 
Joum, Afr. Soc. v. [1906] 357). 

The reason for the selection of the darkness as 
the season for burial seems to be that the survivors 
then cast no shadow, which is often confused with 
the soul, and hence that the deceased, or any evil- 
disposed spirit, would have more difficulty in 
capturing and retaining souls. The souls of 
children are particularly liable to attack. In 
the Southern Nicobar Islands, burial takes place at 
sundown, before midnight or early dawn, expressly 
in order to prevent the shadows — that is, the souls 
— of the attendants from falling into the grave 
and being buried with the corpse {Ind. Cens. 1901, 
iii. 209). 

2 . Touching the dead. — Throughout the rites and 
observances attendant on death, two motives — two 
principles — are found struggling for the mastery. 
On the one hand, there is tlie fear of death and of 
the dead, which produces the horror of the corpse, 
the fear of defilement, and the overwhelming desire 
to ban the ghost. On the other hand, there is the 
affection, real or simulated, for the deceased, 
which bewails his departure and is unwilling to let 
him go. Thus, though the touch or even the 
neighbourhood of the corpse causes defilement, 
there are not wanting peoples with whom it is a 
ritual necessity for mourners to touch the corpse. 

The islanders of Mabniag, Torres Straits, and the Negroes of 
Jamaica agree with the people of the British Isles and the 
neighbouring Continent in this requirement. In Europe the 
reason usually alleged is that it prevents being haunted by 
the deceased. The German-speaking population of Iglau in the 
hills between Bohemia and Moravia kiss the foot of the corpse 
that they may not be afraid, w'hich we may interpret in the 
same sense {ZVV vi. [1896] 408); while in Montenegro every 
one who attends a funeral must kiss the corpse {JAl xxxix. 
94). Among the Bulgarians all relatives kiss the right hand 
of the corpse, saying, ' Forgive me.' In addition, each of 
them who was born in the same month bends over it breast to 
breast and touches its head with his own thnce (Strausz. DU 
BxUgaren, Leipz. 1898, p. 450). 

3 . Circumambulation. — Another ceremony is 
that of walking round the corpse. 


When the Argonauts in the poem of Apollonius Rhodiua 
buried their dead comrade Mopsut, they marched round him 
thrice, in their warrioi -gear. So among the populations of 
India which practise cremation, the son or other relative who 
lit^-hts the pyre first walks thnce round it. The custom of 
walking round the corpse, or the grave after burial, is recorded 
of peoples as far apart in space and in cultuie as the Central 
Eskimo the Russian Lapps, the Buriats, the Bhans, and the 
Arawaksof British Guiana. It has even been recorded as solemnly 
performed around the coffin of a clergyman’s wife in Oxford- 
shire no longer ago than 1799 {NQ xi., 8th ser. [1897], 428) At 
Beauquesne m the Department of Sommo (France), after placing 
the coffin m the grave the mourners go i hi ice round the grave 
backwards {RTP xv. 154). 

The direction of the procession is probably sun- 
wise, though it is rarely recorded ; and it is usually 
performed thrice. There can be little doubt that 
tlie rite is magical, intended to keep the dead in 
the grave and prevent him from disturbing the 
survivors. Cf. art. CiRCUMAMBULAlTON. 

4 . Carrying out the corpse. — More widely spread 
stul is the custom of taking the corpse out of the 
house by some other way than the ordinary door. 
Among peoples in the lower culture, from South 
Africa to Greenland, from Alaska to the farthest 
limits of Asia, the East Indian Archipelago and 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, where the huts 
are not provided with windows the dead are taken 
out by the smoke-hole, or a hole in the roof or side 
of the hut specially broken for the purpose, or, as 
among the Koryaks, by raising a corner of the tent. 
Where a window exists it is often utilized for the 
purpose. The hole is closed immediately after the 
passage of the corpse, the object being to prevent 
the deceased from finding his way back. As civil- 
ization progresses, the custom is gradually con- 
fined to the corpses of those that have died evil 
deaths. 

A Norseman who, by his character or the circumstances of 
his death, was deemed, like Thorolf in the Eyrbyggia Saga, 
likely to give trouble after death was earned out in this 
fashion. On the Continent of Europe suicides are frequently 
thus carried out ; and it would seem that the practice is not 
unknown in England (NQ iv., 8th ser. [IS'.i.;;, l->)- Or ire 
earlier and more general custom a relic l.as u ht'ou dis- 
covered by H. F. Feilberg in Jutland, in a l>ri' 'ci‘d-iip door- 
way existing in some farmhouses and called Th“ ‘ coip M,‘-iloor ’ 
{FL xviii. [1907] 364). The Matse tribe of Ewhe carry out the 
body of a priest through a hole in the roof (Spieth, 756). The 
Wadjagga remove the corpse of a childless woman through a 
hole in the aide of the hut opposite to the door (Globus, Ixxxix. 
200). On the island of Nias the same course is taken with a 
woman dying m childbed ; while the Toba-bataks break up the 
floor of the house (the houses being all built upon piles) and 
throw down the corpse of such a woman, with imprecations, to 
men who are waiting beneath to tie it up fast. On the other 
hand, they take the corpse of an important man out through 
the wall (Kruijt, Anirmsme, Hague, 1906, pp. 264, 252). All 
these dead are formidable, either from the manner of death or 
from character and position. 

Among the Masurs of East Prussia and in Bul- 
garia, when parents lose a succession of children, 
the last to die is taken out through the window 
(Tbppen, Ahergl. aus Masuren^, 112; ZVVxi. 268). 
Here, perhaps, the successive children dying are 
regarded as the same child returned and re-born 
(Hartland, Prim. Pat. i. 200 ). In that case the 
object is to prevent access by the dead infant to 
its mother, that she may not bear it again. 

5 . Other precautions against return. — To prevent 
the return of the dead, it is not enough to take out 
the corpse by an unusual way. The dead man 
must be prevented from seeing the way back. It 
is for this reason that the body is carried out feet 
foremost — a practice shared by the civilized nations 
of Europe with the savages of Mabuiag in Torres 
: Straits {Torres Sir. Exped. v. 248). Or he must be 
confused and puzzled. 

The Ohristian Indians of Tumupasa agree with the Basuto in 
changing the place of the door of the hut (Int. Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 92 ; Martin, 91). The Atonga swing the corpse to and 
fro (Werner, 161) The Siamese not only break an opening 
through the house-wall, but having got the body out they 
huny it at full speed thnce round the house (Tylor, Prim. 
Cult. li. 23). The Ohams turn the bier about from tune to 
time, and by marching obliquely they cause the corpse to take 
the most diverse positions, in order to bewilder the soul and 
hinder \z troiu returning home (Cabaton, 47>. Analogous 
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practices are found m Europe. In Leitrim the lont^est possible 
road i& taken to the churchyard {FL vii. [1896] 181) ; and it is 
probably for the same reason that both in Ireland and in 
Germany the corpse is carried thrice round the church. 

In various places in Europe a number of pre- 
cautions are observed. The chairs or benches on 
which the coffin has rested are throwm down (East 
Prussia ; Iglau). The coffin is lifted thrice over 
the threshold and thrice rested upon it — an indi- 
cation to the deceased that this is a solemn and 
final farewell (Styria ; Wends; Mordvins). An 
axe is laid on the threshold or hung over the door 
as soon as the corpse has passed (East Prussia ; 
Sweden). 

AVater (in some places the water used in washing 
the corpse) is thrown out, with or without the 
vessel containing it, after the funeral procession 
(East Prussia; Poland; various parts of Germany). 
In Greece not only is water thus poured out and 
the vessel broken, but also all the water stored 
in houses along the route is thrown out after the 
procession has passed {JAI xxiii. 35, 41 ; Rodd, 
Cust, Mod, Greece^ Lond. 1892, p. 124). More than 
one motive has probably gone to form this custom. 
Purification may be intended ; but the object also 
is to prevent the return of the dead, for they, 
like other supernatural beings, have a difficulty 
in crossing water. In Greece, indeed, the custom 
of flinging out water is said to ease the burning 
pains of the dead — a later and probably Christian 
interpretation. 

In Brittany the dead of the commune of Plouguiel are carried 
across a small arm of the sea called the Passage d’Enfer, 
instead of being taken by land (a much shorter route) to 
the cemetery (RTF xv. 631). In the same way the Plaida 
carry a shaman to his burial by water, even though the burial- 
place can be reached more easily by land- It is said that they 
do not fear a dead shaman like other dead people, but they 
want ‘ to handle his things,' and hence, we may conjecture, to 
pack him off so that he cannot return to interfere with them 
{Jesup Expect, v. 63). In Sweden, linseed is strewn outside 
the house to prevent the deceased from appearing as a * wan- 
dering spirit.’ It is a common belief that supernatural beings 
must in such a case count the seeds — a task that will occupy 
them until daylight. The practice of strewing seeds is, in 
fact, another attempt to puzzle and confuse the ghost. So 
the Swedes also strew hay-seed on the road and about the 
grave, believing ‘that Satan is thereby deprived of his power 
over the deceased ’ — which may be a Christianized form of the 
superstition (Lloyd, 131, 134). Among the Iban of Sarawak, 
ashes are strewn over the footprints of the bearers to prevent 
the soul of the dead man from finding its way back to the 
house to haunt the living (^Aiithropos, i. 169). The practice 
would appear to be not unknown in some parts of Europe. A 
few years ago at Budapest a woman who was supposed to have 
died in hospital returned home. She was taken for a ghost. 
The doors were slammed against her, ashes were strewn on the 
ground, and her husband refused her admittance (Daily Chron., 
30 Aug. 1904). The barefooted dwellers on the Congo strew 
thorns along the path from the house to the grave (E VV xL 266). 
In the Solomon Islands ‘ the return from the funeral is by 
another road than that along which the corpse was carried, lest 
the ghost should follow ’ (Codnngton, 254)-— a practice likewise 
followed in Corfu (Rodd, 124). Many peoples erect barriers 
against the ghost in returning. Thus the Koryaks (who 
cremate the body) strew twigs around the pyre, representing a 
dense forest which is supposed to surround the burning-place. 
An attempt is made to obscure the tracks of the officiant, and a 
line is drawn across the road, over which the mourners jump 
and shake themselves. This line is supposed to represent a 
nver. The Chukchi customs are similar. A small cup and the 
bunch of grass used in washing the corpse are hidden separately 
on the path: the one \m11 transform itself into a sea and the 
other into a dense forest (Jesup Exped. vi. 112, vii. [1904-9] 
62S). It should be pointed out that it is by such means that 
the hero or heroine escapes in stones, including the incident 
of the Magical Flight from the pursuit of the Ogre, and that 
the Chukchis and Koryaks are only making use of means of 
defence familiar to them in their traditions. 

These specimens of the various methods of pre- 
venting the return of the dead will suffice for the 
present. Reference will be made to others below. 

6 , Jdeluctance of the corpse. — The dead man is 
often supposed to be reluctant to quit his home. 
Among the Nawar, or Eastern Gypsies, as well as 
amon" other Arab tribes, he goes the length of 
forcible resistance, compelling the bearers even to 
return and leave him lor two or three days un- 
bnried — to the great detriment of tht public health 


(Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab^ 
Paris, 1908, pp. 100 , 105). The Isegroes of Jamaica 
aver that, when a dead body wishes to go forward, 
it is easily carried ; when it does not wish to go, it 
gives great trouble {FL xv. 453). 

A ceremony 13 performed on Oar Nicobar which is perhaps 
a dramatic representation of the unwillingness of the dead to 
be buried. The tuneial procession is met by another band of 
men who drive the beareis back by force, struggling over the 
corpse, some dragging it towards the grave and others towards 
the village, until it often falls to the ground. An eye-witness 
on one occasion tells us that the women and children, who 
stood at a distance, began to cry out for fear lest the corpse 
should forcibly enter the village. In the end, however, it was 
picked up and thrown into the grave ^n a hcan, and then the 
usual sacrifices were offered (J A J xn:\ii. Ih) The ceremony 
was said to be performed only m the case of men of the highest 
repute (^6. 222). 

7 . Farewell speeches. — Men, however, have not 
been content with sucli broad hints to the dead 
and defences against their return as described in 
previous paragraphs. They have told them in 
plain terms that they are not to come back, that 
the separation is definitive ; and a considerable 
part of the funeral ceremony is often devoted to 
this purpose, enforced both by speech and symbol. 

Among the Bataks of Sumatra, prior to the burial the hegu 
(soul or individuality of the deceased) is made to understand 
by a Shamanistic ceremony that it belongs no more to the living, 
and must not consort with them. Then, after a dance, a vessel 
filled with djerango (a specific against the hegu) is carried 
round it. Some parts of the body are rubbed with a piece of it, 
and it is thrown on the corpse with the words : ‘ Thy younger 
brother (or mother, or other relative) will converse with 
thee no more’ (ARyV vii. 603). During cremation among the 
Chams, a man, wlio bears the significant title of Master of 
Regrets, is left behind at the house. His business is to curse it 
ana then to adjure the deceased not to come back to torment 
his family (Cabaton, 48). The Muong or Mon of Northern 
Tongking perform an elaborate series of ntes with this object. 
They begin on the night following the death. The witch-doctor 
comes and recites invocations, accompanied by a bell to drive 
away evil spirits. He advises the soul of the departed to go to 
the other world and find relatives who have preceded him 
thither- In order to guide him in his journey he enumerates 
these relatives by name, pointing with his finger towards the 
spots where they have been buried. Then he casts lots to 
ascertain whether the dead man has understood him. If the 
lots be unfavourable, he begins again as many times as may 
be necessary. The second night a ceremony is performed m 
honour of the ancestors, and also of the tutelary spirit of witch- 
doctors. These are prayed to show the deceased the way to 
the dwelling of the superior genii, with whom he will find help ; 
and the witch-doctor again casts lots to ascertain if he has 
been understood. The third night the ceremonies and offerings 
are specially in honour of the tutelary spirit or genius of witch- 
doctors, who is requested to conduct the soul to the grave 
where the body will lie, and which has been dug during the 
day. Before the procession starts for the grave, the witch- 
doctor again casts lots to satisfy himself that the soul knows 
the way to the tomb. At the grave two altars have been 
improvised, one m honour of the manes of the deceased, and 
the other dedicated to the genius of the earth. Amid the 
wailing, the witch-doctor prays the former not to torment the 
survivors, and the genius of the earth to keep him in peace 
(Lunet, 350). 

The Lolos of Western China give the deceased specific in- 
structions as to the route he is to take. On the way to the 
grave ‘ the priest recites the J o-moy or Road Ritual, and he 
accompanies the coffin a hundred paces from the house. This 
ritual begins by stating that, as m life the father teaches the 
son, and the husband the wife, it is only the priest who can 
teach the dead man the road that his soul must travel after 
death. The threshold of the house is first mentioned, then the 
various places on the road to the grave, and, beyond that, all the 
towns and rivers and mountains that must be traversed by the 
soul till it reaches the Taliang mountain, the home of the Lolo 
race. Here the priest says that he himself must return, and 
entreats the dead man to pursue his way beyond the grave 
alone. The dead man then enters Hades, and stands beside 
the Thought Tree and the Tree of Talk, and there he thinks of 
the dear ones left behind and weeps bitterly. After this ritual 
is read, the priest returns to the house, and the coffin goes 
on to the grave’ (JAI xxxiii. 103). On the island of Serang, 
in the Moluccas, the priest prays the previously dead to do 
no harm to the soul, but cordially to receive it, winding up 
with a prayer to the Lord Heaven and the Lord Earth to let 
all sicknesses go away from the commune with the soul of the 
deceased (Riedel, 141). On the Western Continent similar 
intimations are given to the departed Before the body of a 
Hupa was lowered into the grave, he was addressed : ‘ Don't be 
lonesome for what you have left. While you were living your 
time came. May it be well with the people where you used to 
live I * This, we are told, is to prevent the ghost’s return and 
consequent misfortune to the family (Goddard, 70). More 
coarsely among the Greenlanders a woman waves a lighted 
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chip to and fro behind the corpse when it is taken out of the 
house or tent, cr^ mg' : ‘ There is nothing more to be had here I 
fCrantz, i In Central Africa* likewise, as among the 

Awemba, a speech is made over a man’s grave, promising that 
the survivors wdl take care of his wife and children, and 
expressing the nope that he will become a good spirit m the 
next world (JAI xxxvi. 157 ; cf. Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 436). 

8. Death at a distance from home . — The desire 
to find one’s last resting-j)lace at home, among 
one’s kindred and friends, is natural to man ; and 
it has been translated into a number of ceremonial 
prescriptions which emphasize the necessity of such 
a burial. 

Sometimes, as among the Lillooet of British Columbia, the 
deceased is buried in a temporary manner where he dies, and 
the following year his bones are brought home to be buried 
with bis kindred. If this is impossible, the body is burnt and 
the ashes carried home {J &sup Exped. li. 270) Sometimes 
onli' a single bone is brought home, as in the case of Roman 
soldiers. Among the Ho of Togoland, when a man of im- 
portance is killed in war, he is buried on the spot ; but later 
the grave is opened, his bones, hair, and nails aie taken out, 
put into a coffin, and carried home, or at least his brothers on 
the maternal side must bring home his finger- and toe-nails and 
his hair (Spieth, 277). A large proportion of the modern 
Albanians (at least of the men) die away from home, owing to 
their migratory habits. Their bones are collected and sent 
home ; or at any rate the skull or a single bone is brought back 
(Rodd, op. cit. 127). When a Spartan king was killed in war an 
image was buned m his place (Herod, vi. 6S). In some of the 
villages around Gosenza an image is made of a member of the 
family dving away from home, and laid on his bed, and the rest 
of the family standing around bewail him (Dorsa, [rs% e nolle 
credenze pop.y 1SS4, p. 93). At Ouessant m Brittany, wffien a 
sailor died at sea, a cross was taken to the house and made to 
represent the corpse. In the isle of Sem his portrait was laid 
on it, or, m default, some object that had belonged to him. The 
clergy attended, and a funeral procession and service took 
place over this representative of the body (RTP vi. [1891] 156, 
xiv. 346). When a man helongmg to the Man Tien of Northern 
Tongking dies at a distance from his home, the priest calls back 
his souls (for a Man Tien is endowed with a plurality of souls), 
and causes them to enter a doll made for the purpose, to which 
funeral honours are then accorded (Lunet, 268). In Monte- 
negro a dummy body is made with the clothing of the deceased ; 
wailing and all other rites except actual burial are performed 
over it (JAI xxxix. 92), Among the Basova a few of the 
relations go a little way from home, cut a twig, wrap it up in 
bark-cloth and treat it in all respects as the corpse, all the 
ceremonies being performed upon it, including burial (Cun- 
ningham, 118). 

Proceedings like these are doubtless much more 
than mere make-believe to the people who indulge 
in them. Probably in the first instance a relief to 
the feelings of the survivors, they must be held to 
be of real value and impoitance to the deceased, 
who attains by their means his due place in the 
other world and the rest which can come only by 
means of the proper ceremonies. See, further, 
§ XI. 

X. Grave furniture and food. — The dead must 
be gratified with food, and with some or all of his 
most cherished worldly possessions. The practice 
of depositing these, either in the grave or upon it, 
is literally Avorld-wide. Both fear of the dead and 
affection for him have concurred to carry it very 
often to extravagant lengths. Few examples will 
be required of a rite so well known. 

I. Food and drink . — 

In Tanembar and Timorlaufc, two of the Moluccas, when 
children under two years of age die, the mother milks her 
breast into their mouths before burial (Riedel, 306). So, when 
an Urali of the Dimbhum jungles is about to be buried, a cow 
bufE^alo is brought near the car on the burial-ground, and a little 
milk drawn and poured three times into the mouth of the corpse 
(Thurston, vii. 255). The practice of placing food and water on 
the grave is recorded of several of the Australian tribes ; it is 
sometimes continued for many days (Howitt, pp. 448, 455, 467, 
474). Among some of the Hill Tribes of Assam, these offerings to 
the dead are kept up for a year (ARW xii. 453). Some of the 
Papuan tribes plant taro beside the grave (ZVRW xix. 163). 
The Iroquois, who practise sub-aerial burial, deposit with their 
dead a sack of flour, flesh-meat, his spoon, and generally what- 
ever may be necessary for one who has to take a long journey 
(1 RBEW 140, quoting de la Potherie). The Achomawi Indians 
of California placed with the body quantities of food consisting 
of dried fish, roots, herbs, etc. (ib. 1.51). In Guatemala, pro- 
visions of maize and flesh were given (Stoll, Die Ethnologie der 
Indianerstamme von Guatemala, Leyden, 1889, p. 71). The 
Warraus of Guiana laid round the body bread, fruits, and dried 
fish (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 55). And it may be said generally 
that similar prajjtices are recorded of all the tribes on the 
American continent. 


The A^-ni of West Africa provide the deceased with blood 
(reminding us of the incidents recorded by Homer, Od. xi.), 
food, and dnnk (Clozel and Villamur, 25) Of dunk, brandy, 
pombe or rum is commonly given among the Negroes. On the 
Lower Niger, two casks of rum or palm-wme are poured over 
the grave to supply the departed with spirit to entertain his 
friends m the next world (Leonard, 160). These customs are 
followed not only by the Negroes, but by most of the branches 
of the wide-spread Bantu race. The Kaffir tribes in the south 
slaughter an ox and lay a portion of its entrails on the grave. 
The Baganda in the north bring food and pour beer over the 

it is not only in the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and among the ruder peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
America that the practice of providing the dead with food and 
drink obtains. The civilized Koreans agree with the Mannans, 
one of the Hill Tribes of Travancore, in putting into the mouth 
of the corpse a quantity of rice (J AI xxv. [1896J 347) ; Ind. Cans. 
Rep. 1901, xxvi. 349) The carcasses of sheep and oxen, with jars 
of honey and oil, were among the guts adiKd by Achilles to the 
pyre of Patroclus (II. xxiii. Kill), and rcu'.uns of the funeral 
banquet have been found carefully placed m graves of the pre- 
historic population of Greece. Nor has the custom of giving 
food to the dead ceased even yet in the south-east of Europe 
among populations of Greek tradition. In Bulgaria, for three 
days after a burial, women go every morning to the grave, 
kindle tapers, fumigate it with incense, and pour over it wine 
and water. On the fortieth day a woman goes with a priest 
carrying a cake, some Jcdlltva (a funeral food made of boiled 
grain, sugar, almonds, sesame, parsley, and pomo'^rnna^o ?r>od<a), 
and a bottle of wine, all of which she places on u .c ■.■■i.v. c, ‘ Lii iz 
the earth may be cleared from the eyes of i'-' »' ' u ed ’ 'I he 
priest repeats prayers, fumigates and levels . ■ t gi.o. c, d 
a hole in it, into which he pours water and buries some of che 
food. Nor is this all. On every commemorative festival for 
the dead, the women go to the giave with their tapers and 
incense, and pour wine or water over it. Moreover, fruit (for- 
merly also other food) is often laid on the grave. Widows whose 
deceased husbands were much addicted to coffee have been 
known to pour black coffee daily into an opening m the grave- 
mound (Strausz, Die Bulgaren, 1B98, pp 451-53). In Macedonia, 
an apple, a quince, or some other fruit is thrust between the 
feet of the corpse before the funeral (Abbott, Macedonian FD, 
1903, p. 197). In Montenegro, apples are thrown into the grave ; 
and, m some parts, oranges and bits of bread are among the 
objects hung on a young tree planted at the head of the grave 
(JAI XXXIX. 93). Elsewhere, some of the kdlliva cakes baked 
for the commemorative festivals are broken up over the grave, 
the rest being consumed by the mourners or given away (Rodd, 
126). Am^lineau, the distinguished Egyptian scholar, reports 
that at Ohateaudun, in France, he has known a widow place 
a cup of chocolate on her husband’s grave every day, for more 
than a year (RHR lii. [1905] 10 n.). The Wends and Kash- 
ubs, Slav populations of North Germany and Prussia, put a 
lemon into the hand of the corpse ; and, among the Wends, 
children are said to be supplied with eggs and apples ; while 
men addicted to drink are given pipe arid brandy-nask, other- 
wise they will have no rest m the grave (Tetzner, Die Slawen 
in Deutschland, 1902, p. 462; von Schulenburg, Wend. Volkst., 
pp. 113, 110). In Croatia there is a wrde-spiead custom of 
aDo'cs, and bread on the newly made giave for 
\i K *1 . , a.nd offerings of food are brougiit at every 

Iks .i a-", ^ Ixxxv. [1904] 39). 

The Bulgarian piiest, as we have seen, digs a hole in the 
grave, more conveniently to pour down the water and bury the 
food. At Tronis, in ancient Phocia, was the grave of tiie hero- 
founder, who was daily worshipped with sacrifices : and there 
was a permanent hole communicating with the interior of the 
tomb, through which the blood of the victims was poured, while 
the worshippers consumed the flesh on the spot (Paus. x. iv. 7). 
Frazer, commenting on the passage, has adduced a number of 
cases of Greek and Roman tombs in which a permanent passage 
for food and libations has been found, and parallels from various 
parts of Africa, Peru, the East and West Indies, and elsewhere 

These examples might without difficulty be added 
to ; but a more or less permanent communication 
between the living world and the interior of the 
grave was sometimes, as we shall find hereafter, 
made for other purposes than the supply of food. 

2, Wives and dependents. — Another custom, 
almost too well known to need illustration, is 
that of killing, or burying alive with the corpse, 
his wives, his slaves, and other dependents or 
friends. This custom attains its greatest exten- 
sion, of course, at the funeral of a chief or king. 
Its object is to provide for his comfort and his dig- 
nity in the other world, by giving him suitable 
companions and retinue. The best-known example 
is that of sati [q.v.), by which the Hindu widow was 
burnt alive on lier husband’s pyre — a rite abolished 
in British India in 181?9, but still surviving in the 
native State of Nepal. The rite was probably 
common to Aryan-speaking peoples while in a state 
of savagery, but abandoned as they progressed in 
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civilization, and re-introdnced, after centuries of 
disuse, among the Aryan conquerors of Upper 
India, for reasons that can now only he the suhj ect 
of conjecture, and perpetuated under the ecclesi- 
astical influence of the Brahmans. Several of the 
non-Aryan tribes of India practised, until quite 
recent times, the analogous rite of burying alive 
slaves, or making a raid for heads to adorn the 
tomb (Crooke, Things Indian^ Lond. 1906, p. 446, 
also Anthropos, iv. 473). 

We need not follow the custom throughout the world. But, 
as showing that it prevailed among Aryan-speaking peoples, it 
may be of interest to recall that it is recorded by Caesar and 
Mela of the Gauls, who practised cremation (Caes. Bell. Gall. 
vi. 19 ; Mela, in 2), and the Thracians (Mela, ii. 2) ; that it is 
known in the Irish legends (O’Curry, Manners and Cust.^ Dublin, 
1873, 1 . cccxx.) ; and that the slaughter and cremation by Achilles 
of the twelve valiant Trojans on the pyre of Patroclua are only 
to be thus explained, though the fashion had changed before 
Homer’s day. Among the Bulgarians of the Volga it was found 
by the Arab traveller, Ibn Fadhlan, in the year 921 or 922, when 
he witnessed the immolation, on a young chiefs funeral pyre, of 
a girl, who seems to have been formally wedded to the dead 
youth before being thus sacrificed (RSIt hi. [1905J 326). The 
old Slavs appear likewise to have put to death wives, com- 
panions, and slaves at the funeral of a person of importance ; 
and, when they buried an unmarried man or woman, a weddmg 
scene was enacted during the ceremonies — an obvious relic of 
such incidents as that recorded by Ibn Fadhlan. 

Such relics are found elsewhere. Among the Bavenda in the 
Transvaal, if a virgin boy dies, a girl is sent after him into the 
other world to be his w^ife there. She is not now actually put 
to death ; the witch-doctor knows of a ceremony which is quite 
as effectual for the benefit of the dead boy as her death (CTA-J 
XXXV. 381). Among the Wadjagga, or Wachaga, a Bantu tribe 
of Central Africa, another series of ceremonies is appointed for 
each of the wndows, whereby ‘ she frees herself from death * — 
possibly here the contagion {^Idbus^ Ixxxix. 198). The Tolkotins 
of Oregon, with whom cremation is the rule, force the widow on 
the funeral pile ; but, though they scorch her more or less 
9everel3% they do not burn her to death (1 RBEW 145). 

It is, for obvious reasons, rarer to find a husband 
put to death with a wife than the converse. But 
probably the story told in the Arabian Nights^ of 
Sinbad, who was buried alive with his dead wife, 
was founded on a barbarous custom really practised 
by some tribe in the East. 

The husband of a woman of the blood-royal of the Natchez 
was required to submit to this rule (I RBEW 187). In 
Ashanti, with the king’s permission, any of his sisters may 
marrv a man who is pre-eminently handsome, no matter how 
low his rank and position may be. But a man of low rank who 
may have thus married one of the king’s sisters is expected to 
commit suicide when his wife dies, or upon the death of an only 
male child ; and any attempt to evade compliance is promptly 
defeated (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, Lond. 1887, 287). 

After the abandonment of the custom of patting 
to death relatives and dependents, its relics con- 
tinue to exist often for ages. Centuries ago it was 
abolished in Japan, China, and Korea ; but the 
living slaves once sacrificed were for long, and 
indeed still are in places, represented by figures 
in permanent or perishable material, according to 
the wealth or lavishness of the survivors. To the 
same origin are due the statues and statuettes of 
servants and family found in Egyptian tombs. The 
Man Qufing Trang, of the province of Hung-Hoa 
in Northern Tongking, build a small hut beside the 
barrow, and place near it a doll representing a man 
or a woman, to be the companion of the deceased. 
Striking the doll, they bid it look well ai'ter him 
(Lunet, op. cit. 275), 

It is perhaps necessary to add that many of our 
accounts of the immolation of human victims on 
the occasion of a death represent some, at aU 
events, of the victims as dying willingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that volun- 
tary deaths may, in a certain number of cases, be 
the result of intense grief. The vast number, how- 
ever, of deaths apparently voluntary are, as in the 
ease of the Hindu widow or the dependents of a 
Gaulish chief, constrained by custom and the know- 
ledge that refusal, while it destroys the relimous 
merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or at least 
that Jife will be speedily rendered intolerable. 

3 , Property . — It is probable that in the begin- 


nings of human civilization, when a man died, his 
entire property was destroyed, or left with the 
body, whether buried or simply exposed. This, 
in fact, is still done by many tribes in various 
parts of the world (see § Xi'X.). Its primitive 
purpose may have been to escape the death-pol- 
lution which would attach to everything closely 
associated with the deceased. His meagre property 
would be in a sense identified with him, and must 
therefore be put away from among the living. 
Such a practice, it is obvious, if every^vhere per- 
sisted in, must have prevented that accumulation 
of Avealth which has rendered progress in the arts 
of life possible. Consequently, most peoples have 
learnt to cut it down to comparatively small dimen- 
sions, giving only a selection from the goods left 
behind by the deceased, or reducing their gifts to 
a mere symbol. 

(а) Domestic animals. — In a comparatively early stage, domes- 
ticated animals are often the chief wealth. Such animals are 
slaughtered not merely as food, but to accompany their owner 
into the other world. When a Herero dies, certain of his 
favourite cattle are at once killed, expressly in order to prevent 
the ghost from returning and molesting the survivors. On the 
following day the rest of his favourite cattle are slain as a sacri- 
fice to the dead, and the horns are arranged on a tree adjacent 
to the grave (Dannert, 49). The Abipones of South America, 
who bury with their dead their entire property, or burn it in a 
bonfire, when a chief or a notable warrior dies, ceremonially stab 
the horses that were dearest to him, and fix them on stakes 
around the ^ave (7n£. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 61). The Tangkhiils 
of Manipur kill a buffalo, in order that the creature may go with 
the dead into the next world and butt open the gates of heaven, 
which are kept shut against him {JAI xxxi. 307). Here the 
buffalo officiates as psychopomp; in other countries it is the 
dog. Whether it was in this capacity that some of the Lillooet 
hunters* dogs were killed does not appear. Their bodies were 
suspended from the four poles usually erected over the grave to 
sustain the ornaments, weapons, tools, and other valuables of 
the deceased, or such of these objects as were not buried vrith 
him (Jesup Exped. ii. 269). In pre-historic barrows of England, 
animal bones are frequently found. Where they are not ol 
accidental occurrence, however, they are usually the remains 
of food deposited with the dead. But in one Late Celtic inter- 
ment, at least, the skeletons of horses have been found with 
the remains of a chariot (Greenwell, Bnt. Barrows, Oxf. 1877, 

. 466). In Prussia, in graves of the Neolithic age, the war- 

orse has been found buried with the warnor. In Russia, 
what are called Scythian barrows and kurgans (pre-historic 
grave-mounds) frequently yield the remains of horses ; and 
similar relics are recorded of Frankish graves on the Rhine, 
as well as of Magyar and Polish cTavp« from heathendom, 

and of the various Lti'v! o" li ■■•*s of i-. ■ 1 r.. Some, like the 
Poles, buried also the falcon and the dog with their master 
QInt. Arch. i. [1888] 63). In all these cases the animals appear 
to have been designed not by way of food, but m order to 
accompany the deceased for use or state in the life after death. 

(б) Goods. — Only a few of the more interesting examples can 
here be enumerated of a custom practically universal from the 
remotest times of which either history or archseology yields any 
record. The Negroes of Jamaica, when they think a man has 
been killed by witchcraft, bury him fully aimed and equipped 
to take vengeance on his slayer (^FL xv. 88). When a Tangkhul 
is killed bj' a tiger, a hunting-dog, a sharpened thorn, and a 
strong spear are put into the grave, that the deceased maj 
have a helper and weapons to defend himself if he chance to 
meet a spirit-tiger on his way to heaven (JAl xxxi. 306). The 
Alsea Indians of Oregon placed goods of all kinds with the 
corpse, because the bodies were animated, and moved about 
at night if they so willed. Easy exit from the graves was 
afforded, and the things deposited were for use of the dead in 
such circumstances (Amer. Anthr. iii., new ser. [1901], 241), Pre- 
historic burials in the Aleutian Islands have been found, in which 
the corpse has been mummified in a lifelike posture, dressed, 
armed, and provided with implements, as if engaged in hunting, 
fishing, sewing, etc. With these burials have been found effigies 
of the animals that the deceased was supposed to be pursuing, 
also religious masks and paraphernalia, all the objects, however, 
being models in carved w'ood {Contr. N. Amer. Ethn. i. [1877] 
90). Among the objects put into the grave by the Thompson 
Indians was the medicin e-bag or guardian-spirit of the deceased 
{Jesup Exped. i. [1900] 328). 

In Europe the coipse is often provided with corresponding 
gifts. In some distncts of France, if the deceased could read, 
his Book of Hours was put between his hands ; if he could not, 
it was enough to put the rosary over his arm. A twig of box 
blessed on Palm Sunday was often placed betw'een his fingers ; 
and, both in France and in Spain, it is believed that this branch 
will blossom every spring in the tomb if he be found worthy of 
entering heaven (Laisnel de la Salle, Croyances et ligendes dv 
centre de la France, Pans, 1875, ii. 72) Among the Wends of 
the Spree Valley and Lusatia, among the Maaurs, and m Pomer- 
ania, a hymn-book is put into the coffin (von Schuienburg, 110 ; 
Toppen2, 108; Knoop, Volkssagen . . . aus dem ostl Sinter- 
pommern, Posen, 1885, p. 164). In the 17th cent, it seems tc 
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have been not unusual, in various places, to put a knotted cord 
either into the hands of Lhe corpse or upon the grave. The object 
of doing so, it may be conjectured, was to enable the dead to per- 
form a penitential exercise neglected durmg life, or to deceive 
the powers of the other world into the belief that he was an 
assiduous penitent. However that may be, the practice was 
condemned as superstitious by the Synod of Ferrara in 1612, 
but with so little effect in France that Thiers, in his Tra%U des 
O’, jfht it necessary to repeat the prohi- 
(I.'L b-co.i ,, , 1856, p. 226). In the same century 

a French physician and traveller found among the Russian 
Lapps the custom of putting into the corpse’s hand a purse 
with money, to pay for entrance into Paradise, and a passport 
addressed to Saint Peter and signed by a priest. A variant 
custom was to put a number of kopecks, or other small coins, 
in the mouth of the corpse, and in its hand a testimonial to 
the character of the deceased, addressed to Sainc Nicholas by 
the bishop of the locality {ZVV xi. 434, 435). The anxiety 
shown in Europe to provide the dead with every comfort some- 
times goes beyond the verge of grotesqueness. The Prussian 
Lithuanians, when the coffin has been put into the grave, open 
it, put a few coins under the corpse’s head, a piece of earth on 
either shoulder, adding some of the small treasures of the 
deceased, and, if he were a magistrate, his whip (Tetzner, 85). 
In Voigtland, where the objects which the departed most de- 
lighted in are assiduously laid in his grave, his umbrella and 
have been known to be included (Kohler, Volhsbrauch 
< n To. 7 iz.u ’-7. 1867, p. 441). In some ancient graves in Wurfc- 
temberg, attributed to the Alamanm, is found on either side of 
a body a wooden foot in the form of a last- It is conjectured 
that these artificial limbs are intended as toll to the ferryman, 
or to the keeper of the bridge of the dead, or the porter of the 
under world, m redemption of the real limb {ZVV xi. 457). But 
they may be intended to supply the place of a limb lost by 
accident in the long journey from this world to the place of 
the dead. 

Perhaps the most pathetic of all objects found in 
graves are the toys buried with children. They 
are found almost all over the world, not less in 
Europe than elsewhere. The sarcophagus of a 
child named Crepereia Trypliaena, of the time of 
the Antonines, found at Borne in 1889 and now in 
the museum of the Capitol, contains, besides her 
betrothal ring, her jewels and her doll. The 
Masurs lay nosegays and gilded apples in the hands 
of children, so that when they reach Paradise they 
may be able to play on the great meadow provided 
for that purpose (Toppen^, l.c.). The Wends give 
eggs and apples to their dead children (von 
Schulenburg, l.c,). The sterner Bosnians consign 
them to the other world with their school copy- 
books and slates {ZVV x. [1900] 119). 

To women, who frequently own no property 
except their toilet utensils and personal adorn- 
ments, household implements and those of their 
daily occupations are given. But all the objects 
buried with the dead are by no means his property. 
It is a widely spread custom for the survivors to 
add contributions, sometimes of large amount — a 
custom practised in all stages of civilization, equally 
by some of the Australian tribes and by the Bul- 
garians of Europe, who throw money into the grave 
before it is filled up (Strausz, Btdgaren, 450). 

The tendency to economy in these deposits begins 
with the accumulation of property, though its 
operation is sporadic and uncertain. It may he 
said in general terms that among most peoples the 
entire property of the deceased is not buried or 
destroyed at his death. The greatest sacrifices of 
property would, as a rule, be on the death of a 
king or great chief. And even in those cases a 
part would be given for the whole, or a symbol for 
the reality. In burials of the Late Bronze or Early 
Iron age at Hallstatt and in Schleswig, rude images 
of oxen have been found {ARW v. [1902] 5); and 
Capt. Lyon found a decayed model of a canoe 
under a cairn beside an old Eskimo grave on 
Southampton Island (Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, 
p. 61). The models of boats, granaries, houses, 
and so forth, recovered from Egyptian graves, 
were doubtless all intended to do service in the 
other world for the originals. Gaulish warriors 
were buried sometimes in their chariots with their 
horses ; but often enough, both in England and in 
France, excavations reveal the fact that no more 
than the wheels had ever been placed in Late 


Celtic graves (Greenwell, 455 ff.). The com so 
frequently put into the mouth of the corpse, from 
the far east of Asia to the Atlantic Ocean, is 
usually interpreted as an obolus for the ghostly 
ferryman or the porter of the other world. This 
may be its use ; but it is probably only an economic 
survival of the practice of giving a larger amount 
of property as an outfit for the other world and 
for the journey thither. Sometimes only old and 
worthless things are given ; sometimes merely a 
pretence of giving is made. Both customs are 
illustrated in funerals of the natives of the Tami 
Islands, to the north-east of New Guinea. The 
ancient practice was to set the body afloat on the 
ocean in a canoe. Those of them who cling to the 
practice provide an old and miserable canoe, with 
mast, rudder, and sails equally bad, often merely 
indicated. The valuables of the deceased are laid 
on the platform of the canoe, with a couple of coco- 
nuts, but taken away again before the canoe is 
pushed into the sea {ARWiv. [1901] 344). In some 
parts of the Tyrol the convenient theory is held 
that the dead man cannot be happy if buried with 
any money or rings about his person. Careful 
search is therefore made, and these objects are 
removed to avoid any such misfortune (Zingerle, 
Sitten des Tir, Vollces, Innsbruck, 1871, p. 49). 

The objects buried or left on the grave are often 
broken and rendered useless. This is said to have 
been done in order to prevent ‘^stenhrg. Thus, 
among the natives of British CenliM.l ivory 

and beads are first ground to powder, in order, we 
are told, to make them useless to witches and 
robbers (Werner, Natives of Brit, Cent, Afr., 159). 
The real reason for this widely difiiised custom lies 
deeper. In the eyes of the people who practise it 
the breaking of the object is the equivalent of the 
death of the human being to whose service it is 
dedicated. It is thus killed in order that its ghost 
may follow the ghost of the dead into the spirit- 
world, there to serve the purposes which it served 
in this world when whole. Thus the llo of 
Togoland lay broken cooking-pots on the grave, 
expressly to serve the deceased for coo king- pots 
in the other world (Spieth, 634). The Iltipa of 
California lay in the grave, with the corpse, his 
clothing, weapons, and other pi'operty, shell-money 
and dance-regalia — all first destroyed by breaking. 
On the grave are i)laced dislics and utensils, four 
large burden-baskets, each with a hole burnt in 
the bottom and a stake driven through it. Clothes, 
torn into strmR, are hung on the poles laid across 
the grave. The reason for destroying the articles 
buried is said to be to prevent grave-robbery. But 
the same people tell us that all the objects accom- 
pany the spirit to the under w'orld ((ioddard, 71). 
We are, doubtless, justified in believing that the 
prevention of grave-robbery is a secondary reason. 

An mteresting" case is reported from LincolnHhire, in which a 
widow put her husband’s mug and jug on his grave, having first 
broken them. She told the rector : *1 was that moiderod with 
crying that I clean forgot to put ’em in t’ cofiSn. ... So I goes 
and doest’ next best. I deads 'em both over /ns gravr, and says 
I to mysen, My old man, he set a vast of store, he did, by yon 
mug and jug, and when their ghoastes gets over on yon su/e h'll 
holler out, “Yon’s mine, hand ’em over to me,” and I’d like to 
see them as would stop him a-having of them an’ all’ (EL ix. 
[1898] 187). Thus the anxiety to provide the dead with an outfit 
for the other world, which is the real intention of the customs 
just passed in review, whatever secondary motives may have 
come to be mixed up with it, lingered in England down to the 
last quarter of the 19th cent., and perhaps lingers even yet in 
remote districts. 

4- Objects used in the faneraX ritrs,~—We have 
now reached a class of objects put in, or upon, the 
grave for a different reason. They are not neces- 
sarily the property of the dead ; but, having been 
used in the funeral rites, they are conlammatcd 
with death, and are no longer fit for the service 
of the living, lest they spread the infection 
further. 
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Hence the Yakuts break and throw on the grave-mound the 
shovels, the sledges, the stakes — in a word, everythmg used in 
the funeral (RHR xlvi. 211 ). The Apache also leave the shovel 
on the grave (Am. Anthr.y new ser., vii. [1905] 493) ; the Melan- 
esians of Efate throw it into the sea (Rep. Austr. Ass. iv. 727). 
The Warundi, in Central Africa, throw on the tomb the door of 
the hut, and the basket with which the earth has been taken 
out of the grave (van der Burgt, 39). Among the Baganda, all 
who have taken part in the burial must wash their hands with 
moist plantain hbre, and the fibre thus used is put on the 
grave (JAI xxxii. 47). The Negroes in Jamaica, as we have 
seen, often throw on the grave the water in which the corpse 
was washed (§ VI. $). In Europe similar practices are found. 
In France the bowl which has contained the holy water used for 
aspersion during the ceremonies is thrown into the tomb ; and 
formerly in Brittany the incense brazier was buried with the 
coffin (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 79). In Central Silesia every- 
thing used for the toilet of the corpse — the comb, sponge, rags, 
soap, and so forth — ts put into the coffin. Even the needle 
and thread used for sewing the shroud must not be removed, 
but left hanging to it (ZW iii. 151). But economy sometimes 
prevails. In some parts of Brunswick the bier and tools remain 
only for a few days on the grave (ib. viii. [1898] 437). It is 
as if the infection were then at an end. Another motive may, 
however, be present : they may be placed there to keep the 
dead man down ac long as there is any chance of his returning, 
and be removed when this is over. The author cited adduces in 
favour of this suggestion the fear of the dead betrayed in the 
haste with which the relatives left behind in the house, when the 
funeral procession has started, shut the door in order that the 
dead may not fetch any one else. But this is a wide-spread 
custom. 

5 . Blood and hair. — Among many peoples, the 
delirium of grief, or more often perhaps (in accord- 
ance -with well-estahlished custom) the desire to 
divert suspicion of having caused the death by 
witchcraft, and the fear of the deceased himself, 
lead the mourners frantically to cut and wound, 
and even to mutilate, themselves. 

The practice was forbidden to the ancient Hebrews by the 
Deuteronomical legislation (14^) ; hence we may conclude that 
it had been previously in use among them, as well as among 
their neighbours. It is universal among the Australian Black- 
fellows, and is reported from Polynesia, Melanesia, the East 
Indian islands, and from North and South America. In very 
many of these cases the custom is to let the blood drip over the 
corpse. Of Australian tribes, we are definitely informed that 
after the body was placed in the ground the mourners stood or 
knelt over it in turn, and were struck by a large boomerang on 
the head until the blood flowed over the corpse. In other cases 
the blood drips upon the grave after it has been filled in (JAI 
xxiv. [1896] 187 ; Curr, Austr. Race, Melbourne and Lond. 
1880-87, u. 179; Spencer-Gillen^, 507, 609; FL xiv. [1903] 336). 
Among the Orang Sakei of Sumatra the kindred, making a 
cross-cut with a knife on their foreheads, drop the blood on the 
face of the corpse (Wilken, Haaropfer . . . beiden Vdlkemlndo- 
nesiens, Amsterdam, 1886-1887, p. 19). Four North American 
Indians from Montana, who were executed for murder at 
Helena, on the head-waters of the Missouri, in December 1890, 
were mourned by two squaws. One of the squaws cut off two 
of her fingers and threw them into the grave. The other gashed 
her face. Both caused the blood to flow into the grave 
(Letourneau, UEv. rel., Paris, 1892, p. 187). 

We may assume, without much risk of mistake, 
that the rite in its complete and undegraded form 
included the dropping of the blood upon the dead 
body, and where this is not done the rite is in 
decay. Probably also it is only persons standing 
in certain specific relations with the dead who 
are commonly expected to perform it. This is 
certainly the rule with some of the Australian 
tribes. We may suspect it of other peoples also. 
If it has not been recorded, that may be because 
the point would be likely to escape not merely the 
casual traveller, but any one whose attention has 
not been specially drawn to it. But it is by no 
means invariable [e.g. the Arawaks mentioned be- 
low, § XVII. i). The meaning of the rite has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is not merely 
a propitiatory offering ; it may be this, hut it is 
much more. A comparison of the blood-covenant 
and other blood-rites renders it almost certain that 
one object, at least, is that of effecting a corporal 
union with the dead. But is that the only object ? 
First of all, there can be no question that the 
intention is to cause suffering to the survivors. 
This will be better discussed when we come to the 
section on ‘ Mourning’ (§ XVII.). Further, human 
blood is frequently given for medical purposes, or 
to strengthen the recipient (Struck, Vas Blut, 1900, 


27 ff. ; Spencer-Gillen % 461). It is, therefore, not 
impossible that the object of letting the mourners’ 
blood drip over the corpse may he to strengthen 
the dead man for his life in the next world. This 
would be quite consistent with the av^owed inten- 
tion of expressing sorrow or pity (Torres Sir. 
JSxped. vi. [1908] 154). But there is, so far as the 
present writer is aware, no evidence pointing de- 
cisively to this interpretation. Moreover, it is 
always necessary to remember that rites different 
in intention are often similar in expression — a 
fact which makes their interpretation a matter of 
peculiar difficulty. 

Parallel with the rite of dropping blood on the 
corpse is another mourning rite — that of cutting or 
tearing the hair and burying it with the corpse, or 
dedicating it at the grave. It is even more widely 
diffused than the former. 

At the cremation of Patroclus his comrades cut off their hair 
and heaped it on the body ; and Achilles, cutting off the golden 
lock that his father had vowed to offer at his return home to the 
river Spercheios, put it into the dead hands to bear away (II. 
xxiii. 135-141). So the mourners among the Sioux cut locks of 
their hair and fling them on the body ; and these locks are 
bound up with it, and with the dead man's valuables, before it 
is put into the grave-box or coffin (1 RREJV 159). Locks of 
human hair have been found with mummies in the ancient 
cemetery on the bay of Chacota, in southern Peru, and a large 
lock of soft human jtiair was found beneath the head of an infant 
(Rep. Peabody Mus. xi. [1878] 285 ff.). Arab women cut their 
hair on the death of a husband, or of a father, or other near re- 
lation, and spread the tresses on the tomb, or hang them on 
stakes or cords above^ it (Jaussen, 94 ; Hartland, LP li. 220) ; 
while among the R&ji of the United Provinces of India *t±ie 
children of the deceased and his younger brothers get their 
heads, beards, and moustaches shaved, and the hair is thrown 
on the grave ' (Orooke, TO iv. 213). Among the Chechenes of 
the Caucasus the long queue of hair of the widow of the deceased 
is cut off and thrown into the grave ; down to the middle of 
the ISth cent., it is said, her^ ear used to be thus sacrificed 
(Anthropos, iii. 736). The practice is not 3 et obsolete in modern 
Europe among the Montenegrin women. Not very long ago, 
indeed, when the men habitually shaved their heads and 
suffered only one long crown-lock to grow, that was cut off and 
thrown into the grave (JAI xxxix. 93). 

But, as with the dropping of blood, it is by no 
means everywhere that the hair is dedicated in 
this way. It is often burnt. 

The Bilquia of British Columbia, and some of the Central 
Tribes of Australia, e.g., dispose of it thus (Bmt. Assoc. Report, 
1891, p. 419 ; Spencer-Gillen 607, 620). The latter, indeed, 
sometimes mix it with some of the hair of the deceased and make 
it up into a girdle, which is worn by the avenger of the dead 
during the punitive expedition (Spencer-Gillen h, 543 ; of. 614). 

More usually, however, we are not told what is 
done with the hair. In some instances this may 
be due to omission to observe, or forgetfulness to 
record, on the part of the reporter, a portion of the 
rite that is of importance. In the majority of 
cases we are probably right in assuming that the 
disposal of the hair is not an integral portion ot 
the rite — that, in fact, the rite has ended with 
the cutting of the hair. Whether the dedication 
of the locks at or in the grave, or by burning, has 
in such cases ceased by ritual decay, or whether 
the dedication never took place, it is difficult to 
say. One object, at all events, of the dedication 
of the hair is, like that of the blood, to form a bond 
of union with the dead. The converse rite of tak- 
ing a lock of hair of the dead may be said to be 
world-wide. Nor is it confined to a lock of hair : 
it extends in some cases to the nails and pieces 
of the garments. In the West Indian island of 
St. Croix the persons who wash the corpse prior 
to burial always take a lock of hair, a garment, or 
at least a fragment of a garment, in order to pre- 
vent the spirit from molesting them (Hartland, 
LB ii. 319), It must be borne in mind that, 
according to the theory of sympathetic magic, any 
ortion of a human being, such as hair, nails, skin, 
ones, and so forth, which has become detached, is 
still, in spite of separation, in effective sympathetic 
union with the body of which it once formed part ; 
for the personality inheres in every part of the 
body. The doctrine extended to the effigy, the 
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clothes, the property, and even to the personal 
name ; so that anything done to any of these 
objects affects the owner as if it were done directly 
to him. He is in a sense present in each of them. 
Not only, therefore, if I take a lock of a dead man's 
hair do I establish effective union with him so as 
to prevent him from inflicting any harm upon me ; 
but, conversely, if I give him a lock of mine or a 
drop of my blood, we are bound together by a 
similar bond. It is sometimes suggested that, as 
in the case perhaps of the dripping of blood, the 
throwing of hair on, or giving it to, the corpse is an 
attempt to endow the dead with some of the vital 
strength of the survivors. This is, according to 
savage theory, not impossible ; but there is no 
direct evidence in support of it. Another sug- 
gestion is that it is a relic of human sacrifice to the 
dead — the gift of a part for the whole, or a mere 
symbol. Human sacrifices, as we have seen, are 
common enough. Evidence, however, of the in- 
tention of a gift of hair, as a commutation of the 
practice of human sacrifice, does not, so far as we 
know, exist. It would seem more likely in the 
gift of blood or of severed members, such as those 
of the Montana squaws above cited ; but even 
there proof is wanting. On the other hand, there 
is evidence that sometimes where the rite is not 
completed^ by giving the hair to the corpse the 
intention is merely purification, as where the hair 
is cut at the end of the mourning. 

Before leaving the subject it may be added that, 
while among many savage peoples there is weeping 
as well as blood-letting over the corpse, in Europe 
it is believed that tears ought not to be allowed to 
fall on the body. Even to weep overmuch, apart 
from the corpse, is wrong, because it prevents the 
dead from resting in the grave. There are many 
stories in European folkloi*e of the dead who have 
appeared to survivors to reproach them with their 
excessive grief, and have exhibited their shrouds 
wet with their tears. Further, it is most import- 
ant not to allow anything worn by a survivor to 
be buried with the corpse, or put into the grave. 
To do so means decline and death to the person to 
whom the article belongs ; hence it is sometimes 
fione maliciously, and is reckoned witchcraft. 

6. F%7'e . — In the lower culture it is not unusual 
to light a fire at or on the grave — a practice common 
in Australia, where the reason assigned is to warm 
the ghost. The tribes about Maryborough add a 
further reason : to keep away the spirits of dead 
blacks of other tribes, or of bad men of their own 
tribe (Ho\vitt, 470). 

These fires at or on the graves are maintained for varyins- 
periods, according to the tribe, or the amount of affection for 
the deceased ; and sometimes several are lighted. The same 
custom IS found on several of the Melanesian islands and 
those of the East Indian Archipelago {UAnthrop, xiii. 775 • 

• Ausfr. Ass. iv. 711; Anthropos, i. 23* 

V. 249, 260 ; Riedel, 142 
, ltrui}t, 310), among various peoples of Further India and 
Assam (Lunet, 330 ; JAI xxxii, 135, xxvi. 200), among the in- 

xiii.,Suppl. 

07, 59, 81). In North America, the Tarahumares of Mexico, who 
bury in caves, light a fire the first night after burial. All their 
blackened with smoke (Lumholfcz, 
f ^‘7* 383). The Seminoles of 

® the grave and keep it up 

waved in the 
the night m^y not get at the dead 
The practice of lighting fires at the grave 
othp? (Goddard, 70, 72) and the Yurok on the 

other side of the continent m California (Powers, Contrib. JV 
latter believe the fire is necessary 
to light the spint of the departed on its perilous journey to the 
knownTrt^ihp same belief and consequent practice were 
known to the Algonqmns ; and the Klamath of the North-West I 
keep up a fire for the three days which are occupied with the 

sourof are^fimshed, the 

danger from 0 -mah-d, said to mean 
,^ 5 , lighting the fire, the survivors 

« ‘he 

Prom the numerous remains of fires in the pre-historic burial, 
mounds of the United States there seems reason to conjecture 


that at one time the practice of lighting fires at the grave ex- 
tended over a wide area, of which the modern instances cited 
may be the survival (5 BBJUW 17, 25, 47, 71, 78). 

More than one reason, as we have seen, is alleged 
for the custom. On the one hand, it is to warm 
the ghost, and to light and comfort it on its way to 
the other world ; on the other hand, it is to drive 
away evil-disposed beings. The use of fire and 
lights for the latter purpose is widely extended. 
It is, beyond reasonable doubt, the origin of the 
European practice of the lights in the death 
chamber, of the candles sometimes put into the 
dying hands, of the consecrated tapers that sur 
round the coffin at the funeral. Similarly, lights 
are kept burning in the chamber with a new-hom 
child and its mother, as a protection against 
witches and fairies ; and they are used for the like 
purpose on many other occasions. But there is 
another reason equally potent, namely, to keep 
away the dead man himself. This reason may not 
he operative in all cases, as in Australia where it 
is definitely believed that the ghost haunts the 
fire on the grave, or among the Yurok where it is 
required to light the ghost in its perilous passage 
of a greasy pole across the chasm to the other 
world. But in other cases it is clear that the fire 
is a defence against the dead man himself. 

One Australian tribe is said to go the length of cutting ofiP the 
corpse^s head and roasting it in the fire made upon the grave. 
When the head is thoroughly charred, it is broken up into little 
hits, which are left among the hot coals of the dying fire. “ The 
theory is that the spirit, rising from the grave to follow the 
tribe, misses its head and goes groping about to find it ; but, 
being bereft of its head, li is, of course, blind, and therefore, not 
being able to see the fire, gets burnt. This fiightens it so 
terribly that it retires into the grave with all expedition, 
and never again presumes to attempt a renewal of social inter- 
course with the human denizens of this world' (JAI xiv. [1885] 
88 ). We have already seen that among the Eskimo of Greenland 
a lighted chip is waved behind the corpse when it is taken out 
of the house, with a clear intimation to the dead to be gone 
(§ IX. 7 ). In the Southern Nicobars a fire is made, even before 
the burial, at the entrance of the hut, out of chips from the bier 
and coco-nut husks, on purpose to bar the ghost ; while, before 
the grave is filled in, the •spirits of tho*-r prc'sent are waved out 
of it by a torch, ihns londi** ni'-i .'..ii *»■ the intention to 
place a barrier of lire ili- iiM-ig a-jd the dead (/nd. 

Cens. Jtep.f 1901, m. 209). So, too, among the Ewhe of Togo- 
Iand,who bury under the hut, a fire is maintained during the 
whole period of mourning, and strongly siuolliiig herbs are 
burnt in it to keep the ghost at a distance (Globus^ Ixxxi. [ 1002 ] 
190). The same motive may account for the practice in some 
districts of Europe of burning on the road from the house to 
the cemetery, after the funeral procession has passed, the straw 
on which the corpse has lam (Am (IrquelC, vi. [1S96J 201). 

XI. Precautions against haunting. — i. Burying 
the soul . — Ceremonies of the kind referred to in 
§ IX. 8 seem to be directed to securing the soul, 
in default of the body, and performing over it the 
funeral rites. This was expressly the case in China 
(de Groot, iii. 847). But it is not only where the 
body is not obtainable that the soul is Duried. 

Several of the tribes of Northern Tongkiiig collect the souls of 
the deceased and bury them, either with the body or apart in a 
sepamte grave (Lunet, 163, 244, 274). The mixed Melanesian 
population of Savage Island stand in great fear 
of the axtu^ the spirit of the departed. Their injunction to a 
dying man is : ‘If you leave us, go altogether.’ At the burial, 
heavy stones are thrown upon the grave to keep the aitii down. 

to the burial they spread a piece of white bark-cloth 
besiae the body, and the insect that first crawls upon it is care- 
fully wrapped up and buried with the bo(l\ ; ii, is ilie mo’i/i, the 
soul, further, a dome of concrete is made over i>he grave to 

IslanA, Lond. 

r'i ’ XXXI. [1901] 139). So the inhabitants of the 
Nicobar Islands bury beneath the body a cloth carefully wrapped 
oJ\ believed to contain the soul (Int. Arch. vi. [1803] 

tl' 11 some of the Ewhe of Togoland, when one has been 

fatally bitten by a snake (one of the kinds of evil death), on 
burial the witch-doctor starts before dawn 
25 ,®"® where the deceased was bitten. His 

^® only one man with him, 

to frighten it. He performs incantations, summons 
and addresses soothing words to it. Presently he 
of the village, who unite in en- 
^^® &h®st. They dig up the earth from 
K ®^S the fatal wound was given, and put it in a jar, 
some white fabric. The jar is put on the 
previously met with the same 
recovered ; and with the firing of guns the 
procession returns to the housfe. Thence, accompanied by those 
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who have remained at home, they proceed to the place m the 
bush where the untortunate man lias been buried. The^ set 
the jar upside down on the grave and leave it there : it contains 
the soul (Spieth, 290 ; cf. 756, 760). Among the Brassmen of the 
Lower Niger a man who dies with unhealed sores (therefore ‘a 
bad death ’) is buried apart from the ordinary burial-place. 
But his soul is afterwards evoked, and with an elaborate cere- 
mony embodied in a wooden figure and buried m the proper 
place (Leonard, 168). 

2 . Binding and mutilating the. tody. — The in- 
tention of burying the soul is to prevent its wander- 
ing about, haunting the survivors, and perchance 
causing them misfortune or death. This is, of 
course, by no means the only precaution. We have 
already met with many, and there are some others 
which must be noticed here. The binding of the 
body in the attitude proper to burial (see § VIII. 2 ) 
has this at least for one of its objects. It is indeed 
often expressly reported as the object (e.g. JAI 
X. 145). It is said in Lincolnshire that ‘when 
the corpse is placed in the coffin you must never 
forget to tie the feet, else the dead may return, 
or some other spirit may take possession of the 
body for his own purposes’ (Gutch and Peacock, 
Lines. County FL, 1908, p. 240). The practice of 
tying the feet, or at least the great toes together, 
is, in fact, not uncommon in Europe. 

But binding is not enough. We saw that the 
sinews and the backbone were sometimes cut. 

The Baauto and Bechuana are not alone in these practices ; 
they are found in other African peoples. The customs of 
Australia are even more revolting. The Herbert River tribes 
beat the corpse with a club, often so violently as to break the 
bones ; and incisions are made lu the stomach, on the shoulders, 
and in the lungs, and are filled with stones (Howitt, p. 474). A 
tribe m Western Australia, as has been mentioned, burns the 
head and breaks up the charred bones, for the express purpose 
of preventing the deceased from haunting the survivors. It is 
said that certain of the N egroes of Bahia break all the lon^; bones 
and twist the neck of the corpse (Rodn^es, UAnimisme 
fitichiste des nhgres de Bahia, 1900, p. 119). When one has 
been killed by lightning, the Omaha of North America are 
accustomed to burv the body on the very spot where the death 
occurred, face downwards, and the soles of the feet previously 
slit {JAFL 11. [1SS9] 190). The practice m Europe, though not 
literally identical, has been parallel down to within the lifetime 
of the present generation. It is not very long since suicides 
were buried at cross-roads with a stake through the body. 
Another way of dealing with them was to cut off the head 
and place it between the legs. A mediaeval corpse which had 
suffered this mutilation was found a few years ago in a stone 
coffin in Royston Church, near Barnsley {FL xii. 101), Bodies 
have been found with the same mutilation in a cemetery 
in Albania, dating probably from the 4th or 5th cent. a.d. 
iUAnthrop xii. 663), it was well known throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and was practised as lately as the year 
1892 among the Lithuanian population of Somemshki m the 
Government of Kovno (Am urquell, v. [1894] 87), in the latter 
case avowedly that the deceased might not be in a condition 
to * walk ' and injure the fields ; for suicides are believed to 
* walk ’ in the shape of Germans, or else as he-goats, to mislead 
wayfarers, or with the weapon or cord in their hands with 
which they have taken their lives. They injure the fields by 
causing hail and storms ; and the touch of their bodies blights 
the earth : hence they are buried in waste places (Am Urquell, 
lii. [1892] 50, 52, 53). 

The cremation of vampires has already been mentioned (§ VII. 
(g)). A dead man who gave trouble among the ancient Norse 
y haunting was often taken up and burnt. Sometimes milder 
measures were successful, as in the case of Thorolf Halt-foot, 
who was removed to another grave with a wall so high that none 
hut fowl flying could cross it (Morris, Ere-dwellers, 1892, p. 92). 
The fencing of graves is by no means always to protect the dead ; 
probably it is quite as much for the protection of the living. 
Thus the Cheremiss fence the grave with stakes that the dead 
may not get out and walk the fields (Smirnov, Pop. Jinnoises, i. 
138). Many of the South American tribes with the same object 
stamp down the earth upon the corpse ; and the Achagoas even 
cover the grave with mortar and carefully fill up every morning 
any cracks that may have taken place (Int. Arch. xiiL, Suppl. 
93, 96). Cists, urns, coffins, and grave-boxes also serve the pur- 
pose of shutting in the dead, that they may not torment the 
survivors; and perhaps this was their original intention. 
Among the natives of South Australia it seems to have been 
the custom to stop and fasten up all the orifices of the body, 
doubtless to keep the ghost within (JAI viii. [1879] 393) — a 
practice adopted by the Malays (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 401). 
The inhabitants of Nias bind not only the fingers and toes, 
but also the jaws, and put stoppers in the nostrils to keep in 
the soul (Modigliani, Nias, 1890, p. 283). A more barbarous 
precaution is practised in Bulgaria, where sometimes a needle 
IS stuck into the navel of the corpse (Strausz, Bulgareu., 454). 
On the islands of Ambon and Uliase, in the Moluccas, this 
form of protection is used only in the case of women dying in 
child-bed. In such a case thorns and pins are stuck between 
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the joints of the fingers and toes, in the knees, shoulders, and 
elbows, eggs of hens or ducks are laid under the chin and arm- 
pite, and a portion of the corpse’s hair is brought outwards and 
nailed fast between the coffin and its lid. These elaborate pre- 
cautions are intended to prevent the deceased from getting out 
of the coffin and flying away in the form of a bird, to plague 
men and pregnant women. Even if she succeeded in getting 
out, it IS believed that she would not forsake the eggs (Riedel, 
81). 

It should, however, be said that the corpse is sometimes 
wounded with quite a different intention from that just men- 
tioned. The Pun of South America open the breast to let out 
the soul (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 87). Another South American 
tribe, the Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco, in accordance with 
a well-known principle of sympathetic magic, cut open the 
stomach of one whose death they attribute to witchcraft, and 
insert a stone and some charred bones. This is supposed to 
revenge the death by killing the wizard (JAI xxxi. 296; cf. 
Hartland, LP ii. 109) Some of the Naga tribes of Assam wound 
the corpse on the head, that the deceased may be received as 
a warrior with distinction m the other world (JAI xxvi. 198 ; 
ARW xii. 454). 

XII. Return from the funeral. — The deceased 
being thus comfortably provided for and admonished 
by word and deed to stay where he has been put, or 
to go into the other world, and in any case not to 
meddle with the living, the mourners return from 
the grave. What they have to dread is that, in 
spite of these and other precautions, the ^host may 
attach himself to them and thus succeed m getting 
home again. For, as is obvious from what has 
already been said, the dead man is regarded as by 
no means willing to be deprived of the society to 
which he has been accustomed. Accordingly the 
burial is often conducted with the greatest haste. 

Thus among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon, when the corpse haa 
been put into the coffin, it is hustled away with the help of 
mAiiy willing hands , no time is wasted at the graveside ; the 
filling up of the grave is done in the shortest possible time — 
probably, in the case witnessed by Jenks, not over one minute 
and a half ; and away the mourners hur^, most of them 
at a dog-trot, to wash themselves in the river (A. E. Jenks, 
Bontoc Igorot, 1905, p. 78). On the other hand, so deeply 
defiled are the members of the family considered by the Papuan 
tribes, and so impossible is it for them at once to get rid of the 
ghost, that they erect a hut on the grave and there camp for 
six weeks or more, the widows in particular huddled in one 
corner away from the rest, invisible and unwashed (ARW iv. 
345). The Ojibwa widow springs over the grave and then 
runs zigzag behind the trees, as if she were fleeing from some 
one. She thus dodges the ghost of her husband, that it may 
not haunt her (Jones, Ojebway Indians, 1861, p. 99). 

Specimens of the obstacles put in the way of the 
ghost have already been given. Without going 
over the same ground, a few examples may here be 
noted of the methods of preventing the ghost from 
attaching itself to those who have taken part in 
the last rites. 

The Batak priest, as the grave is being closed, beats the air 
with a stick to drive away the souls of the living men (ABW 
vii. 604). In the Southern Nicobar Islands the family return 
to the hut, where they sleep. The next day it is purified by 
brushing and washmg, the mourners bathe and are anointed 
on the head and shoulder by a priest, and a lighted torch is 
waved ‘ to drive away the spirits * (Ind. Cens. Rep., 1901, iii. 209) 
In North-Eastern Rhodesia aU spit on the grave when it is 
filled up, and return to the village without looking back. This 
is now said to be a precaution against giving a clue to some 
watchful hysena to dig up the body ; it is more likely that the 
custom originated in a precaution of a different sort (Joum. 
Afr. Soc. V. 436). The Masurs of Eastern Prussia hold that the 
deceased accompanies the first bearer home, whereupon the 
latter asks him: ‘Have I made thy bed properly? If not, I 
will make it better.’ Only then is the ghost appeased and goes 
back to the grave (ToppenS, 110). The Mordvin mourners stop a 
little distance from the graveyard, and one of the gravediggers, 
ivith the same tool that he has used to dig the grave, draws a 
circle round them. This is repeated twice. When they reach 
the house, the oldest woman of the family throws in their way a 
log and a cutlass, over which they step. The intention of the 
cutlass is to frighten the deceased, who, according to popular 
belief, is at their heels (Smirnov, i. 364). In the Babar Archi- 
pelago four stakes with cross-beams are set up over the grave 
and a piece of coarse red cotton stuff stretched across them in 
the form of a canopy. A piece of rotan is fastened to one of 
the stakes, and one end of it is held by the villagers present. 
The rotan being held taut, the head of the household, counting 
from one to seven, cuts it in two with one blow of his parang. 
The end left in the hands of the survivors is brought back by 
one of the km to the house of the departed, as a symbol that all 
intercourse with the departed is broken off, and that he now 
belongs to the kindred in the other world (Riedel, 359). The 
firing of guns and beating of drums, so usual at a funeral in 
various parts of Africa, is probably intended to drive away the 
ghost. Elsewhere, as in Melanesia, it is avowedly hunted away. 
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XIII. I-ingering of the soul. — The nnwillingness 
of the soul to sever its earthly ties is not easily 
overcome. So far from retiring into the other 
world when the last breath has left the body, it 
habitually lingers at the place of death, or with 
the corpse. 

The Huron ghost walks in front of the funeral procession, 
and remains in the cemetery until the feast of the dead , by 
night, however, it stalks through the village and eats the 
leavings of the food of the living (Le Jeune, Jesuit Rel. x. [1636] 
143). In a Negro funeral m Jamaica the ghost sits on the coffin 
(FL XV. [1904] 208). The Korean ghost, more luxurious, rides m 
a sedan chair (JAI xxv. 351). About Konigsberg, if you look 
through the gravedigger’s arm when the coffin is bemglet down 
into the grave, you can see the ghost (Am UrqueU^ ii. 80). 

In the belief of peoples in every part of the world 
it haunts the grave for a period variously stated 
from a few days to many months, or even an in- 
definite period. Indeed, as already indicated, the 

f rave is often conceived as the permanent resi- 
ence not merely of the body, but of the soul. 
Where the belief in a world of the dead is developed, 
the ghost usually departs at latest after the per- 
formance of certain rites to be discussed hereafter 
(§ XXI.). Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to 
its wants by the placing of food and sometimes a 
shelter on the grave. The tribes of Central 
Nigeria considerately leave a small hole in the 
grave-mound, where it may go in and out (L. Des- 
plagnes, Le Plateau central nig6rien, Paris, 1907, 
pp. 249, 257, 262). It even sets at defiance the 
precautions taken to prevent it from returning to 
its earthly home. 

A common superstition in Europe is that a mother who dies 
leaving a suckling returns for six weeks after the funeral to 
suckle her little one. According to the Bulgarians, the ghost 
lingers for forty days in the house, and returns again on the 
first Easter Day until the first Whitsunday after the funeral 
(Strausz, 451, 458). The Mmangkabau Malays of the Padang 
Highlands keep the seat and bed of the deceased clean and tidy 
for a hundred days, lest the ghost be offended ; for it haunts 
the house during that period (Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch- Indie, xxxix. [1890] 70). Among 
the Yakuts the ghost wanders round the body, visits the places 
the dead man frequented in his lifetime, and tries to complete 
any work he has left unfinished. In the silence of the night the 
ghosts of men attend to the cattle and meddle with the harness, 
while the ghosts of women may be heard washing up the dishes, 
sweeping the rooms, tidying the granary or the chests, sighing 
and whispering the while. The survivors may sometimes even 
see them sitting tranquilly in the firelight or walking about the 
fields (RHR xlvi. [1902] 224). 


XIV. Purification of the survivors. — When the 
funeral is ended, all who have taken part in it 
must commonly be purified. As the necessity for 
purification attaches also to all mourners, and is 
sometimes deferred nntil, or perhaps more fre- 
quently repeated after, the completion of the death 
rites, the examples following are, in order to avoid 
repetition, not confined to the immediate return 
from the funeral. The most usual methods oi 
purification are by fumigation and bathing. 

The Euahlayi of New South Wales fumigate themselves beside 
the grave at and after a burial. A widow covers herself witl 
mud and sleeps beside a smouldering fire all night. Three days 
afterwards she and her sisters (who might have been her hus- 
band s wives) are chased down to the creek, where a fire ha< 
pre;nously been lighted. She catches hold of the amokinc 
bush ; putting it under her arm she jumps into the creek witl 
it and extinguishes it in the water. As it goes out, she drinki 
some of the smoky water. On emerging she is smoked at th< 
fire and calls to her husband, who is supposed to answer her 
Not until then is she allowed to speak ; the only utterancei 
permitted to her up to that tune have been lamentations. Oi 
her return to the camp another fumigahon, apparently of th< 
entire population, is made, and she continues to wear mourninc 
for raany months (K. Langloh Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, pp 
86, 88, 93). Among the Northern Tribes of Central Auatralii 
the women are released from their ban of silence by a cere 
mony, of which the chief item consists in their brushing them 
selves all over with burning twigs taken from a fire they hav< 
lighted for the purpose (Spencer-Gillenb, 654). Yakut grave 
diggers, on returning from the cemetery, purify themselves at * 

^hey enter the yur 
xlvi. 211). When a Bechuana widower is married, botl 
he and his new bride must undergo an elaborate fumigatioi 
XXXV. 30/) ; among the Bangala one who touches a deac 
purification (JAI xxxix 
114). The Manganja mourners not only bathe, but rub them 
selves with ‘ medicme-water ’ (Rattray, SoTne Folk-lore Slorw. 


and Songs in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 94). The ancient Hebrews 
accounted every one who touched a dead bodv or a grave, 
or who came into the tent where a corpse lay, unclean for 
seven days, and he was excluded from the community and 
from all religious rites. He was sprinkled on the third 
and again on the seventh day with the ‘ water of separation,’ 
m which were mingled the ashes of the sin-olTenng. So 
contagious was his uncleanness or tabu that it attached to 
everything he touched, and even to the clean person who 
sprinkled him. Moreover, the unclean man after the sprinkling 
on the seventh day was requiied to bathe, and both he and the 
clean person who sprinkled him had to wash their clothes ; nor 
was either of them reckoned clean until the evening (Nu 
61). Among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon all who take part in 
the burial hurry to the riv^er to wash (Jenks, 79). Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco they drink hot water and 
then bathe m hot water. The near relatives are considered 
unclean for a time and are excluded from the village. Before 
re-entering it they purify themselves by washing in hot water 
and putting aside the tokens of their mourning (Grubb, A7no7ig 
the Indians, p. 44). The Lillooets of British Columbia hold 
the funeial feast immediately on returning from the grave. 
The members of the household of the deceased pass the next 
four days m fasting, lamentations, and ceremonial ablutions. 
Their hair is then cut, they are painted and oiled, the hair is 
tied up, and they hold a second feast with more cheerful 
countenances. A young widower often goes into the forest 
alone for a year, builds himself a sweat-house, and drives the 
‘ bad medicine * of his dead wife out of his body by repeated 
sweating or hot baths. A young widow during the whole 
period of mourning undergoes continuous ceremonial washings 
or cleansings, for the double purpose of lengthening her own 
life and rendering herself innocuous to her next husband, who 
would otherwise be short-lived (JAI xxxv. 137 tf ). Among 
the Thompson Indians the widow or widower, immediately 
after the death, goes out and passes through a patch of rose 
bushes four times. Among other ceremonies, a widower washes 
in the creek and cleans himself with fresh fir-iwigs morning and 
evening for a year. It is significant that any grass or iiranches 
on which a widow or widower sits or lies down will wither up 
(Jesup Exped. i. 332, 333). 

The meaning of these ceremonies m probably 
expressed in the belief of the Pima of California, 
who hold that ghosts are uncanny things to have 
about; they are liable to touch sleeping persons, 
which is a summons to accomx)any the ghost back 
to the shades (£6 RBEW 194). Hence the 

Lillooet widow must free herself from tiie ghost, 
both for her own sake and for that of her next hus- 
band. ^ And the contagious character of the death- 
pollution is shown by the custom of the Hupa 
which requires every one who has touched a corpse 
to cover his head until purification, ‘ lest the world 
be spoiled’ (Goddard, liupa Texts, 1904, p. 224 n.). 

In Europe similar beliefs and practices have pre- 
vailed throughout historic times. 

The ancient Greeks put at the door of the death-ch amber a 
vessel full of pure water obtained from another house, so that 
all who came out might purify themselves (Rohde, Psyche, i. 
219). It is still a very wide-spread custom on the Continent to 
meet the funeral party, on returning to the house, with water 
and towel, that all who have taken part may wash their hands 
before entering. In Istria the water is poured over a firebrand 
(Globus, xcii. [1907] 88). In Central France, two generations 
ago, the members of the funeral party used to hasten to the 
neaiest brook or pool. In some of the villages so contagious 
was the pollution held that, if the funeral procession passed 
any clothes hanging out to dry, the clothes were always washed 
again (Li. -'lel dc la Salle, ii. 79, 80). In the Tyrol all in- 
habitants of the house are assembled and fumigated by the 
house-father before the corpse leaves the house ; to be absent 
from this ceremony is to run the risk of a speedy death. In 
another district when a dead body is carried out, every one must 
forthwith wash his clothes, otherwise a second corpse will soon 
be borne out (von Zingerle, pp. 49, 60). 

XV. Funeral feasts. — A feast is usually (in the 
lower culture invariably) a part of the funeral 
rites. Frequently, indeed, a feast is partaken of 
in the presence of the corpse, another (sometimes 
kept up for days, or repeated at stated intervals) 
on the return from the funeral, and a third when 
the rites are closed by the second funeral, or 
re-burial of the bones (§ XXI.), and the mourning 
comes to an end. 

I, Beforethe funeral . — 

Among the Gilbert Islanders, when the corpse's toilet is com- 
pleted, the wailing begins. In the meantime a feast with 
dancing and songs is prepared outside the hut where the 
body lies ; and every one in turn, after his wailing is over, 
goes and joins the feast, which lasts for three days before the 
interment takes place (Int, Arch. ii. [1889] 42). In the Oauca 
Valley, Colombia, the dried corpse was kept in the house for 
two months before burial, and during the whole of that period 
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drinking’-boutis, dirges, and singing-contests took place in 
honour of the departed (Glohus, xc. 305). The relatives and 
friends of a deceased Araucanian sit round the corpse on the 
bare ground and weep for a while. Others, weeping, bring food 
and drink, of which all partake (Jnt. Arch, xui., Suppl. 105). 
At the death of an Ainu, a large cup of food or a cake of millet, 
and water or sake^ are placed by the head of the corpse after 
it has been laid out. The corpse is addressed in a farewell 
speech, and invited to partake, before he quite leaves the sur- 
vivors, of food and drink such as he loved, ‘ for this is our 
good-bye feast made specially for you.’ After the food has 
remained by the corpse for some time, it is taken and reverently 
divided among the nearest relations- Millet cakes and sake are 
also brought into the hut and handed round to all present, 
every one, before drinking, offering two or three drops to the 
spirit of the dead. Part of the millet cake is eaten, and the 
remainder buried in the ashes of the hearth, a little piece by 
each person. After the burial these pieces are collected and 
carried out of the hut to the domestic shrine (Batchelor, 
Amu and their Folkl,^ Bond. 1901, p. 556). Among the ancient 
pagan Prussians the body was dressed and placed upright on a 
bench. The nearest relations then sat down beside it, carous- 
ing with beer and wailing (FL xii. 300 ; Tetzner, 23). The 
ceremony among the Masurs is more elaborate. A messenger 
is sent through the village to summon to the burial, and the 
company is usually numerous. On one side of the room where 
the corpse lies is a long table, the middle of which is occupied 
by the corpse, while all around it are seats for the men. The 
women sit at another long table on the other side of the room. 
After two tedious funeral songs have been sung, schnapps and 
curd-cakes are served. The schnapps for the men is served in 
bottles with one glass, out of which all drink in turn ; for the 
w’omen it is served in a bowl with a spoon, and every woman 
takes a spoonful or two as the spoon and bowl pass down 
the table. The ciiid-cakes are handed round in a white apron 
or a basket (ToppenS, 103). 

The custom of eating and drinking in the pre- 
sence of the dead is wide-spread in Europe as 
elsewhere ; further examples will be adduced 
hereafter. 

2. After the funeral , — A feast follows the dis- 
posal of the body. 

The Amu mourners return to the hut ; the men make sacred 
willow emblems, called inao, pray, eat, drink, and get help- 
lessly intoxicated (Batchelor, 669). Among the Unya of Orissa 
the feast occupies several days (Rice, Occas-ional Essays, Bond. 
1901, p. 66). So the pagan Norsemen feasted for three nights. 
The Masurs, whose ceremony prior to the burial has just 
been described, on returning find the tables and benches so 
arranged that men and women, who had previously sat apart, 
can sit together ; and the schnapps is mixed with honey and 
served in bottles. Sometimes it is burnt before being mixed, 
and is then called "by a special name. At noon a meal of flesh- 
meat, fish, and groats thickened with honey is served. All day 
the men remain m the house comforting the bereaved, and 
likewise comforting themselves with the remains of the food 
and with drink ; nor do they separate until the evening 
(Toppen^, 104), In some places the corpse, before removal, is 
covered with a table-cloth, and the same table-cloth is put on 
the table at the subsequent funeral meal (ib. 111). In Ille-et- 
Vilaine neither wine, nor cider, nor coffee, nor liqueur appears 
at the table ; the conversation is capied on in a low tone ; as 
the guests finish they retire (A. Grain, F L de V Ille-et-Vilaine, 
ii. [1898] 294). A great contrast is afforded by the Frisian 
population of the marshes on the right bank of the lower Weser. 
They hurry from the church to the house, where piles of cakes, 
long rows of wine-bottles, clay pipes, plates of tobacco, matches, 
and cigars await the guests, and the feast begins. Hitherto 
stillness and whispering have reigned in the house. Now eating 
and drinking know no bounds ; soon the tobacco-smoke fills 
the house, until it is impossible to see three paces ahead ; all 
tongues are loosened; chattering and jesting, laughing and 
drinking, the clinking of glasses and the general good humour 
increase from hour to hour {ZVV ix. [1899] 65). In various 
parts of Europe it has been found necessary to put a limit by 
statute or local regulation to the expenditure on the funeral 
feast and the other abuses connected with it. 

Among many peoples the feast is held at, or 
even upon, the grave. 

The Ojibwas, who deposit their dead on the ground and 
cover them with a light roofing of poles and mats, as soon as 
this is finished, sit in a circle at the head of the grave and 
present an offering to the dead of meat, soup, or ‘fire-water.’ 
This, except a certain quantity kept for a burnt-offering, is 
consumed by the mourners (P. Jones, loc. cit.). In the Nicobar 
Islands, the day after the funeral a feast is held at the grave 
‘in the presence of the dead,’ at which the relatives and friends 
bind themselves, according to their degree of kindred with the 
departed, to abstain from certain food, drink, and enjoyment 
for a longer or shorter period, the longest terminating wnth the 
great feast of the dead, when all the ceremonies are concluded 
(Int. Arch. vi. 25). The Gilyaks burn their dead. When the 
cremation has been accomplished, they sit round and partake 
of the flesh of dogs, killed there and then at the burning-place 
to accompany the soul of the deceased. They eat a portion of 
it and throw the rest about in all directions, probably for the 
deceased, afterwards adjourning to the yurt, where further 
refreshments are provided (AjRW vin, 473). The ancient 


Romans used to offer to the manes on the ninth day after the 
funeral at the grave ; and the meal was taken there. Tbe 
funeral meal is still, or was quite lately, taken m the cemetery 
at Argenti^re in the Department of the Hautes Alpes, France ; 
and the cur6 and the family of the deceased sat at a table 
placed upon the grave itself. As soon as the meal was over, 
every one, led by the next-of-kin, drank to the health of the 
departed (Laisnel de la Salle, li. 81). The custom is not merely 
wide-spread ; it descends demonstrably from a great antiquity. 
Neolithic graves are often found containing remnants of a 
feast, in the shape of broken bones of animals and traces of 
a fire. 

As already mentioned, the feast following the 
funeral is by no means always concluded at on© 
sitting. 

The ancient Norse were, and the Uriyas are, however, quite 
abstemious m this respect compared with some other peoples. 
In the Moluccas, on the island of Keisar, the kinsmen ordinarily 
feast for twenty days in the house of the dead, and, after 
enjoying all sorts of delicacies, wind up the solemnity with 
dog’s flesh. The Tanembar and Timorlaut Islanders enjoy 
from ten to a hundred days’ festivities (Riedel, 421, 306). The 
Bepers Islanders go on ‘ eating the death ' for a hundred days 
(Codrington, 287) ; while the Malagasy outdo them all. The 
length and brilliancy of their feasts are, of course, proportioned 
to the wealth of the deceased. Rum flows without stint from 
morning to night ; and every one present is more or less plunged 
in drunkenness. So long as there is anything to eat and drink 
the feast goes on, and nobody thinks of going away. The 
funeral feasts of high and noble persons have been known to 
last for months Qlad. au xc(fi sihcle, 284). Or, on the other 
hand, the feast may be renewed at stated intervals. The 
ancient Prussians held their funeral meals on the third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days (ToppenS, llln.). The Muhammadan 
Malays feast on the day of the funeral, and on the thii d, seventh, 
and fourteenth daj^s (Skeat, Malay Magic, 407). The Chinese 
of Northern Tongking feast every seven days for a month (Lunet, 
89). On the death of a Buriat shaman the funeral feast is held 
at the burning-place, and repeated on the third day, when his 
cremated bones are collected and deposited m a hole hewn in 
the trunk of a big fir, and the rites are at an end for the time 
(JAl xxiv. 135). This simplicity may be contrasted with the 
Fijian custom, which requires that wailing proceed in the house 
for four days after the death. On the fourth day a feast 
is held, and it is followed by others on the tenth, thirtieth or 
fortieth (when the tomb is dressed), and the hundredth days 
{Anthropos, ii. 74). Among the Patagonians the wailing lasts 
for fifteen days after a death It is accompanied with feasting 
on horseflesh and drinking-bouts, and is renewed every month 
under the same stimulating influences, and closed at the end 
of a year with a three days’ celebration (/nt. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
103). 

A feast is often held at the completion of the 
funeral ceremonies or of the period of mourning 
(see § XXL). 

3. Object of funeral feasts . — The object of these 
feasts is not simply hospitality to the invited 
guests ; they indeed very often contribute their 
full share in kind. Nor is the object merely the 
enjoyment of those who partake, or a natural 
reaction from sorrow, or ostentation on the part 
of those who provide them. Doubtless some or 
all of these impulses do enter into the motives 
for the frequently repeated and usually extrava- 
gant displays, and the gluttony and carousing in- 
separable from them. But there are deeper reasons 
for the observance. The above reasons would be 
insufficient of themselves to account for the prac- 
tice, shared by civilized Europeans with savage 
Ainu, of holding the first formal meal in the 
presence of the corpse, or on the grave, if they 
would not indeed positively repel it. Moreover, 
the ceremonial of such a meal is not always that 
of abandonment to the pleasures of the table and 
of social intercourse ; and, finally, the deceased is 
himself, even after cremation or burial, regarded 
as one of the convives. The belief that the dead 
man is present and joins in the feast is very wide- 
spread, and is evidenced in more ways than one. 

In the German districts of Prussia a seat is left for the dead 
man, and food and drink are placed for him. The old Prussians 
used to throw the food and drink destined for him under the 
table (ToppenS, 111 n.). The Thlmket of British Columbia are 
divided into two intermarrying classes, descendible exclusively 
through women. When a man dies, his body is carried out by 
members of his wife’s class, and the members of his own class 
give them a feast. Before distributing the food the name of 
the dead is pronounced, and a little of the food is put into the 
fire. By this means he is believed to receive it it6 RBEW 
481 ; cf. 462). The utterance of the name is a call to its ownes 
to come and receive his portion. In various Melanesian islands, 
when the name is pronounced, the chief mourner with some 
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of the food in his hand says expressly^ ‘ This is for you/ and 
throws or puts it aside for the deceased (Codrington, 271, 
282, 2S4). Among the Ohinyai or Ohmyungwe, on the Zambesi, 
a portion of the drink and the blood of the slaughtered 
sheep are poured into the grave, through a hole made for the 
fjurpose (JAl xxni 421). The Veddas make an offering to 
the newly dead, and afterwards consume it themselves (Rep. 
Oxford Cong. Hist. Rel, i, 62). On some of the Moluccas the 
soul after burial is believed to haunt the neighbourhood of 
the house. On the fifth day a wooden image of the deceased is 
prepared, the soul is enticed into it, and a meal of rice, pork, 
and chicken is presented. The mouth of the image is daubed 
with some of the food, and the deceased is addressed : ‘ Eat, 
drink, and watch over us, that no sickness arise-’ After the 
deceased has finished, the feast of the survivors begins, and 
lasts ail night (Riedel, 395). It is ret c’ute clear from the 
report whether they partake of the »l ■''-1 lood that has been 
placed before the image ; but probably they do. The Oheremiss, 
on the fortieth day, go to the cenieter}’’ to invite the dead man 
to join the feast and to bung him back. In one district one of 
the convives impersonates him dressed in his best clothes. He 
is seated in the place of honour, and is treated as the master ; 
the widow of the deceased addresses him as husband, the 
children as father. All night he eats, drinks, and dances with 
the rest. In the intervals of the dances he relates his life in 
the other world and his pleasure at meeting again those who 
have predeceased him ; he begs them not to sorrow on his 
account^ — rather let them oftener lepeat the feast of com- 
memoration (Smirnov, i 143). So, the Kols of Chota Nagpur 
provide a meal in the dead man’s house, to which they summon 
a man from the Mahali, a neighbounwg mongrel tribe with 
whom they never otherwise eat. He comes to the banquet, 
and there represents the deceased. Until he has done this, no 
meal can be eaten in the house. When the meal is finished he 
departs, and the house is thenceforward pure, and no longer 
haunted by the dead man (Hahn, Kolamission^ 84). There is 
a similar practice among some ot the North American tubes 
(M, A. Owen, Folkl. of Micsquakie l7idtans, Lond. 1904, p. 83). 

The ritual character of the meal is rendered 
obvious also by the fact that very often it con- 
sists, wholly or in part, of a special kind of food. 
Pulse was partaken of by the Romans, and it 
figures prominently in the funeral feasts of many 
parts ot modern Europe. Cakes and biscuits of 
various kinds are also used, from Wales to the 
Volga and the Greek islands. It is probable that 
this ritual food represents the flesh of the corpse, 
and is a long-descended relic of funeral cannibal- 
ism. The Abb6 Dubois, describing the ceiemonies 
attending the cremation of the king of Tanjore, 
who died in 1801, and two of his wives, informs 
us that some of the bones which had escaped com- 
plete destruction were ground to powder, mixed 
with boiled rice, and eaten by twelve Brahmans. 
The object of this rite was the exiiiation of the 
sins of the deceased ; for these sins, according to 
popular opinion, were transmitted into the bodies 
of those who ate the ashes (Dubois-Beauchamp, 
366). This is precisely parallel to the old Welsh 
custom of ‘ sin -eating,^ whereby, when the corpse 
was brought out of the house and laid on the bier, 
a man was found whose piofession it was to per- 
form the ceremony. A loaf of bread was handed 
to him over the corpse before the funei al procession 
started, anci a mazar-bowl full of beer with a piece 
of money (in John Aubrey’s time sixpence), ‘in 
consideration whereof he tooke upon him {ipso 
facto) ail the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed 
him (or her) from walking after they were dead’ 
(A.ubrey, Bemaines, ed.^ 1881, p. 35). In the Bavarian 
Highlands a different interpretation was put upon 
a similar practice. Formerly, when the corpse had 
been laid on the bier and the room carefully washed 
and cleaned, the housewife mepared the Leichen- 
nudeln^ or corpse - cakes. Having kneaded the 
dough, she placed it to rise on the dead body 
before baking. Cakes so prepared were believed 
to contain the virtues and advantages of the de- 
parted, and to transmit to the kinsmen who con- 
sumed them his living strength, which thus was 
^tamed within the kin {Am Urquell, ii. 101). 
x^rhaps we may interpret in the same w'ay an 
obscure rite at the funeral feast of the Man C6c 
m Tongking. Before the meal begins, the priest 
presents to all the relatives in turn a piece of 
flesh to be smelt. At the meal each of the guests 


receives a piece of flesh, and the priest is paid with 
a leg of pork (Lunet, 245). 

Similarly, in a MS of the ISth cent., preserved in the British 
Museum, it is related of the tribes about Delagoa Bay that they 
* generally kill some beast in proportion to the ability of the 
deceased, and, digging a round hole, they lay the deceased at 
his full length ; when, opening the beast, they take out the 
paunch yet reeking, and lay it upon the face of the deceased, 
and, after dancing round the coipse, tear this paunch to pieces 
and tumultuously eat it. This done, they bend the corpse round 
while warm and lay him in the hole, casting in some part of 
the guts [of the slaughtered beastj, and closing the hole up ; 
ending this odd funeral with dancing’ {Rec. S.B. Aftxca, li. 
[1898] 460). 

Ritual food with another meaning is found 
among the Baganda, wheie fowls are, as a rule, 
tabu to women. The reason tliey assign for this 
tabu is that death came into the world by the 
disobedience of a woman, who insisted on re- 
turning to heav^en for food lor a fowl (see § II.). 
But at the death of a man a fowl is cooked, and 
each of his widows eats of it prior to the distribu- 
tion of his widows and eflects (e/A/xxxii. 48). 

The distribution of articles of food to iiersons, 
whether relatives, friends, or the poor, who do not 
share in a formal meal is an extension of the 
feast. 

In Sardinia, on the seventh or ninth day after death savoury 
cakes aie prepared and sent hot from the oven to all the rela- 
tives and neighbours, and to all who have joined in the funeral 
ceremonies; but the funeral su])per is confined to the im- 
mediate family {Rivista Tmd. I’up. Hal. i. [1893] 950). At 
Gainsborough, penny loaves used to be gi\en away at funerals 
to all who asked for them {Ant. xxxi. 331). In Bulgaria the 
villagers bring fruit for the (b‘per^ed, or for the pieviously 
dead, and it is distributed an o* ' fn iSjiMieri at the funeral 
(Strausz, 446). Among the Viu . , (-n ihc ile.iiii of a rich man, 
copper coins and fried rice are scattered as the funeral pro- 
cession passes (Rice, 56). On the island of Mabniag a heap of 
food IS piled up close to the platform on which the body 
lies, and afterwards divided among those present. Again, 
a few days afterwards, when the skull has been removed 
and cleaned and is handed over to the relatives, another 
quantity of food is provided by the niourncrs, and distributed 
to those who have assisted at the funei al. In both cases 
it seems to be consumed at home {Totreti Sir. Rep. v. 250, 251). 

The money doles given to the poor in our own 
country are probably a commutation of the dis- 
tribution of food (see Brand and Ellis, ii. 192). 
The analogous customs in India and elsewhere 
may be set down to the same cause. Doubtless, 
however, all liave been aflecied by ecclesiastical 
inlluences. ^ The fact that the gifts frequently 
include lavish doles and entertainments to ecclesi- 
astics, both in Europe and in Asia, is evidence very 
diflicult to gainsay. 

Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet — a 
send-olF of one wlio is unwilling to go-— at the 
termination of which the deceased is formally but 
firmly shown the door. 

Thus about Komgsbeig, m Prussia, a place is set for the dead 
man at tlu. feast, in order that he may share it ; and, when it la 
over, the bearers open all doors, that the ghost may depart 
(Am Urquell^ li. 80). The ancient Prussians used to drive 
the ghost out, saying : ‘ Be off 1 you have eaten and drurik ’ 
(Tetzner, 23). Among some of the Brazilian tribes, at the 
end ot the feast, the widow, accomxmnied by the other women, 
and weeping, used ceremoniously to thank the men for their 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to call 
for a parting drink, that he might forthwith enter on his 
journey ; for he could not set out while his friends tamed 
with him {Znt. Arch. \iii., Suppl. 112). The Tarahumares of 
Mexico hold three feasts for a man, but four for a woman 
(see § XVIII ) These begin within a fortnight after the death 
and are increasingly elaborate, each lasting a day and a night. 
All the moiirneis talk to the departed. He is told to take away 
all they have given him, and not to come and disturb the 
survivors. The second feast is given half a year after the first, 
the third and largest later still. The sacred cactus, hikuli^ is 
thought to be very powerful in chasing away the dead, driving 
them to the end of the world, where they join the other 
departed. Hence ’t atr‘^'T^od in 'vat'^r md w.n.ter sprinkled 
over the people ; u-'c , 1 /-d l ic.nj- :i: 0 t- i ir alwajs play a 
prominent part ir .i’’ . - . : i a: u.. for the dead 

other dances also take place ; tesvvno, the national stimulant, is 
drunk ; and the survivors dnnk with the dead. At the third 
feast a large earthen bowl full of water is the subject of a 
ceremony by the shaman, at which he finally lifts it up and 
throws it in the air. It falls shattered to pieces, and the people 
dance and trample on the fragments. The function concludes 
with races by the young people. * The men have their ball, and 
as they run they scatter ashes to the four cardinal points to 
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cover the tracks of the dead. They return rejoicing, manifest- 
ing their delight by throwing up their blankets, tunics, and 
hats, because now the dead is at last chased off.’ Not until 
after the last function will a widower or a widow marry again, 
‘being more afraid of the dead than are other relatives* 
(Lumholtz, Unknown Mecoico^ i. 384 ft.). 

Eise^vhere the motive is stated to be the rest 
or the happiness of the deceased — often, however, 
with somewhat more than a hint at the benefit of 
the survivors. 

Thus, among the Bulgarians of Hungary, before the burial 
a meal takes place, at which every one receives a loaf of bread 
and a taper wound with a cloth. The tapers are kindled in the 
house, and then extinguished. The bread is then eaten, and it 
IS believ ed that the soul is now saved. In a room adjoining that 
where the corpse is being waked another meal goes forward, 

‘ for the well-being of those who are left behind and that he may 
slumber for ever’ (Globus, xc. 140). The Igorot dead m Luzon 
is admonished not to come and make the survivors sick, but to 
protect them fioin other anzto (manes); he is reminded that, 
when they make a feast and invite him, they want him to come, 
but that, if another anUo kills off all his relatives, there will be 
no more houses for him to enter for feasts. The Igorot are 
very fond of feasts ; it is assumed that death makes no difference 
in this respect : consequently this last argument is considered 
very weighty (Jenks, 79). Among the Yakuts the horses or 
cattle killed for the feast are ridden or driven by the dead to 
the other world, and so add to his comfort or hia state (RHR 
xlvi. 208) The Barotse take the same view. They no longer 
kill slaves, but they kill and eat the oxen, which will secure 
to the dead a favouiable reception at the hands of his ancestors 
(B6guin, Les Ma-Rotse, 116). So, again, the Melanesian popu- 
lation of Aurora think that, if they do not kill many pigs, ‘ the 
dead man has no proper existence, but hangs on tangled 
creepers, and to hang on creepers they think a miserable 
thing- That is the real reason why they kill pigs for a man 
who has died; there is no other reason for it but that ’ The 
deceased and the ghosts of others who have previously died 
are believed to come back to eaithto attend his funeral feast 
(Codnngton, 282, quoting a native account). In Angola it is 
held that the condition of the dead m the other world will 
depend upon the amount of food and drink consumed in their 
tamln, or mourning, which lasts from one to four weeks ; and 
during that period wailings alternate with feasting and merry- 
making (JAFL XX. 16). The same idea may perhaps underlie 
the pathetic Silesian custom of adorning the house with gar- 
lands and green boughs at the funeral of an unmarried, especi- 
ally of a betrothed, peison, and of rendering the funeral meal 
a complete marriage-feast, to which others than the immediate 
relatives, mourners, and bearers are invited (ZVV lii.^ 162). 
Sometimes a more direct spiritual and unselfish motive is 
expressed. In Bulgaria at the meal taken before the funeral, 
every one, before drinking, pours a few drops of wine on the 
ground before the corpse and says : ‘ God forgive the sins 
of N.N.* After the burial the priest incenses the room, and 
then takes his place at the bop of the table, saying: ‘God 
forgive N.N.’ During the meal, as the guests sit round the 
table, he from time to time says : ‘ Eab and drink and say 
“God forgive N.N.”’; and the guests accordingly respond m 
chorus (Strausz, 450, 451). So, in the Lebanon, among the 
Christian population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
with spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-seed, is 
distributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit-door of the church. As they take it in passing, they 
say: ‘May God bless him for whom we eat this now.' The 
same formula is used when it is eaten m the house of mourning 
[FL ix. 8). 

XVI, Funeral games and dances. — Funeral 
games, familiar to us in classic literature, are of 
very wide distribution. They cannot be separated 
from dances, for there is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. Many dances are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are by some observers reported 
as dances and by others as games. Whether dances 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the living from the resulting fear — a j)urpose 
which in process of decay first becomes divination 
as to the state of the deceased, and then is 
explained more simply as for the mere amusement 
of the deceased or the survivors. Naturally this 
object is not clear in every reported instance. 
Insufficient attention on the part of the reporter is 
sometimes the reason for this ; hut perhaps quite 
as often the decay of the ceremonies themselves, 
and the loss by those who practise them of their 
real meaning, are as much to blame. 

Among the Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a number of votive poles are^ erected, 
adorned with notches and incisions, with their 


forked tops made to resemble horns. The mean- 
ing of these poles or stakes is said to have passed 
from the memory of the inhabitants ; at all events 
Schweinfurth (Heart of Africa^ Lond. 1874, i. 304), 
during his twelve months’ stay in the country, failed 
to obtain any information on the subject. How- 
ever, there is no doubt as to vrhat is done. The 
entire village takes part in the digging of the grave, 
in covering it, and in planting the votive poles ; 
and, when this is finished, they all equally shoot 
at the poles with arrows, which are left where they 
strike. The Yanadis of Southern India perform, on 
the sixteenth or some later day after death, a cere- 
mony called peddadinamu. A handful of clay is 
squeezed into a conical mass representing the soul 
of tlie deceased, and stuck up on a platform, where 
the eldest son spreads cooked rice before it, lights 
a lamp, and burns incense. It is then taken with 
the rest of the cooked rice to a tank. There the 
recumbent effigy of a man is made close to the 
water with the feet to the north. This effigy is 
anointed with shiJeai (fruit of the Acacia concinna) 
and red powder. The conical image is set up at 
its head ; the rice, made into four halls, is placed 
near its hands and feet, together with betel and 
money, and the son salutes it. The agnates then 
seat themselves in a row between the effigy and 
the water, with their hands behind their hacks so 
as to reach it. In this way they slowly move it 
towards the water, into which it finally falls and 
becomes disintegrated (Thurston, vii. 428). These 
two customs of widely dittermg peoples are mani- 
festly directed against the deceased. 

A Sioux practice known as the ‘ ghost- gamble ’ 
presents the deceased as engaged in the contest. 
His effects are divided into many small piles. A 
man is selected to represent the ghost, and he plays 
for these piles of goods against all the other players. 
The playing is with wild plum-stones, which are 
marked like dice. When the deceaseci is a man, 
only men play ; when a woman, only women play 
{1 'RBEW 195). Of the real meaning of a con- 
test of this kind we get a glimpse in the custom 
of the Bulgarians of Hungary, who while away 
the tedious hours of the w^e with games, among 
others with card-playing to divine whether the 
soul of the departed is saved or not. At an earlier 
stage it probably did not merely divine, but 
determined, the fate of the soul, or its relations 
with the survivors {Globus ^ xc. 140). In the south 
of Ireland, formerly, on a similar occasion songs 
and stories, hlindman’s huff, hunt the slipper, and 
dancing were among the amusements. We are 
told also that ‘ four or five young men will some- 
times, for the diversion of the party, blacken 
their faces and go through a regular series of 
gestures with sticks, not unlike those of the English 
morris-dancers.’ This disguise and these evolutions 
in the presence or immediate neighbourhood of the 
corpse, there can he little doubt, were more than 
mere diversion. Comparison with other customs 
suggests that the players represented supernatural 
personages — ghosts or devils (Croker, Researches, 
170 ). 

This is certainly the case with savage dances in 
which masked and disguised figures appear. The 
assumption of the disguise is, according to the 
almost universal view of savage peoples, enough to 
cause the performer not merely to represent, hut 
actually to he for the time, the supernatural being 
represented ; and the appearance of such figures is 
quite common at death-dances. 

Thus in the western islands of Torres Straits the perTormers 
personify the ghosts of persons recently dead, and they mimic 
in the dance the characteristic gait and actions of the persons 
so personified. ‘The idea,’ writes Haddon, ‘ evidently was to 
1 convey to the mourners the assurance that the ghost was alive 
and that in the person of the dancer he visited his f rienda ; the 
1 assurance of his life after death comforted the bereaved ones 
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{Torres Sir. Rep. v. 256). In conformity, probably, with thi3 
object, a buffoon is provided, also disguised, whose antics as 
he follows the other performers are provocative of mirth. But 
the object is not the same in all savage death-dances. Among 
the Bataks the dance seems to be performed by the guru alone. 
The guru in such cases is a woman ; it is her business to pro- 
tect the living against ghosts. She dances both before and 
after the bunal. As the grave is filled m, she lays about her 
with a stick, not, however, to drive away the ghost, but the 
souls of living persons-— obviously to prevent their getting into 
the grave, or into the undesirable society of the dead (ARW 
vii. 503). 

Among the Beni Amer of Abyssinia, in spite of Islam, women 
occupy a privileged and almost a sacred position. It is the 
women who perform the funeral-dance ; and one of the sisters 
of the deceased, having dressed her hair in masculine fashion, 
parades vnth his sword and shield while his praise is sung 
(Munzmger, 327) The sex of the performers renders it probable 
that the object of the dance is prophylactic, and the appearance 
of a personification of the deceased is intended to do more than 
give assurance to the relatives of his continued life : it is to mollify 
him by singing his praise, so that he may do no harm to the 
survivors. So to ward off evil influences (probably to drive 
away the ghost) is the object of the dance practised by the 
Damaras and performed backward and forward over the grave 
(Kidd, Rss. Kafir ^ 251). On the bunal of a chief among the 
Ibouzo on the Niger the last ceremony is called i kwa ota^ 

‘ bending the bow.' The young men, clad in short dravrers and 
wearing caps of monkey-skin, scour the town, brandishing 
shields and cutlasses, as if they were starting on a warlike 
expedition. With an urgent air and panting as they go they 
utter a ferocious chant. Advancing m serried ranks they 
brandish the cutlasses over one another's heads, and the clash 
of the weapons is heard from afar. From time to time they 
strike their shields and leap to right and left as they chase the 
evil spirits before them {Anthropos^ ii. 105). 

But there is another kind of dance sometimes 
performed on these occasions, of which we have 
had a glimpse in some of the foregoing — the comic 
or burlesque. 

Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Ohaco a woman who 
has lost a child joins in a procession in circuit round a fire made 
outside the house. Young men appear dressed up as dragon- 
flies, and * flit to and fro, provoking laughter by their antics and 
the capital imitation of the insect they present’ (Grubb, 45), 
We are not told here the nature of the pranks played ; but m 
many cases they are certainly of a priapic and what we should 
call obscene character. The description of the funeral of a king 
of Loango m the ninth decade of the 18th century reports 
performances of this kind carried out by players who were clad 
in feathers and masked with the heads of spoonbills. Similar 
dances are performed on the island of Yap on various (not 
necessarily funeral) occasions, especially on the death of a young 
g^irl (Globus, Ixxxvi. [1904] 361); and in the Aaru Archipelago 
thejf are presented at the termination of the mourning, as 
an intimation to the widow that she is now at liberty to 
marry again, and as an incitement to her to do so (Riedel, 268). 

It was such a dance as this that was imputed hy 
legend to Baubo when Demeter was plunged in 
grief for the loss of Kore ; and we may conjecture 
that it was an archaic Greek funeral rite. Its 
meaning probably was to drive away death, evil 
spirits, and mourning bj the exhibition of the 
instruments of life, which are widely used as 
amulets, and of the process of reproduction. It 
was not that these called up pleasurable thoughts 
and memories, and thus operated to banish the 
unpleasant and sorrowful thoughts. They had a 
magical force of their own that conquered death and 
evil. But the burlesque nature of the dance, if not 
obvious from its inception, must have tended to 
grow, because it was meant to relieve sorrow as well 
as to expel death. Any burlesque, therefore, that 
produced laughter would be dragged in to assist, 
with the natural result that among many peoples 
the priapic ceremonies were gradually forgotten 
and entirely superseded by merely comic antics, or 
ceased at any rate to play more than a subordinate 
part in funeral ceremonies. 

XVII. Mourning. — Deference has already been 
frequently made to the state of tabu induced by 
the occui'rence of a death. It remains to consider 
a little more closely the effect upon survivors con- 
nected with the deceased by neighbourhood or 
kinship. 

The whole village or settlement is in the lower 
culture often attainted by the occurrence of a 
death. The rule among the Kaffirs of South 
Africa has already (§ VI. 9) been mentioned, and 


it may stand as a type of many others. But it is 
more particularly the near relatives and those who 
have been brought into contact with the corpse 
who are affected bjr the death-pollution, most of 
all the widow or widower. Moreover, the period 
of mourning, and therefore of tabu, varies among 
different peoples, and according to the relationship 
of the mourners to the deceased, or his rank, from 
a few days to many months and even years. 

I- Practices . — 

On Teste Island, off the coast of New Guinea, death lavs the 
whole settlement under tabu. Dancing is forbidden, and no 
traveller may enter. A circuitous path must be taken through 
the surrounding bush in silence (Chalmers, 41). Among the 
Manganja, on the occurrence of a death, strict continence is 
required of the chief mourners and the elders of the village 
(Rattiay, 95). On the island of Aurora the wives and parents 
of the deceased abstain from going out as usual for a hundred 
days. The restriction is particularly severe on female mourners, 
who are forbidden to go into the open ; their faces may not be 
seen ; they stay indoors and in the dark, and cover themselves 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. The widow, how- 
ever, goes out thus covered morning and evening to weep at 
the grave. All who are in mourning refrain from certain food ; 
the immediate relatives may not eat any cultivated food. They 
are restricted to gigantic caladiurn, bread-fruit, coco-nuts, 
mallow, and other things which must be sought in the bush 
where they grow wild. A cord is worn round the neck to 
indicate mourning and abstinence from ‘ good food ’ (Codrmg- 
ton, 281). In the Nicobar Islands the mourning begins from 
the feast at the grave ‘in the presence of the dead.’ Two 
degrees of mourning are distinguished : the lighter, in which 
all relations and friends abstain until the torch-feast, three 
months later, from singing, gambling, dancing, adornment of 
the person, and in the house of mourning from certain food ; 
and the deeper, which concerns the immediate relations 
(especially the husband or wife), and extends over a longer 
period until the great feast of the dead, and m which, in addi- 
tion to avoiding the enjoyments just mentioned, they must 
abstain from certain foods, from smoking and betel-chewing 
(I7U. Arch. vi. 25). The ancient Hurons likewise observed two 
degrees of mourning : the greater lasted for ten days. During 
that time the mourners remained lying on their mats with their 
faces to the earth without speaking, and replying with no more 
than a simple exclamation to those who came to visit them 
They went out only at night for necessary purposes ; they did 
not warm themselves in the winter, or oat warm food. A lock 
was cut from the back of the head as a sign of the deepest 
sorrow. The lesser mourning lasted all the year. Visiting was 
permitted during this period, but no salutations, nor the greas- 
ing of the hair. But women, although they might neither do 
these things nor go to a feast, might order their daughters 
to do either. Neither wife nor husband married again during 
the year, ‘ else they would cause themselves to be talked 
about in the country’ (5 RBEW 111, translating Jesuit Rel.) 
Among the Arawaks of South America the nearest relations of 
the deceased cut his widows’ hair short, and the widows laid 
aside their clothing. Some months later a drinking-feast was 
held, at which all the men of the village assembled and 
scourged one another with whips made of the fibres of a 
climbing plant, until the blood ran in streams, and strips of 
skin and muscle hung down. Those who participated often 
died of their uouiids (Int, Arch, xui., Suppl. 77, 71), Among 
the Oharruas the widow and the married daughters and sisters 
of a man each cut a finger-joint off and inflict other wounds 
on themselves. They also remain shut up alone in their dwell- 
ings for two full months, fasting .and lamenting. The husband, 
on the other hand, does not mourn for his wite, nor the father 
for his child. Grown-up sons, however, remain for two da.>s 
entirely naked in their huts, and almost without food. Then, 
having suffered the infliction of certain painful wounds on the 
arm, the mourner goes forth quite naked into the wilderness, 
where he rests all night up to the breast in a hole previously 
dug in the earth, over which he builds himself a little hut, and 
stays there for two days without eating or drinking. On the 
third day his friends bring him food and lay it down, hastening 
away without sjiieakmg a word. It is only after the expiration 
of ten or twelve days that he may return to the village (Int. 
Arch, xih., Suppl. 72). 

In South America, as in many other places, the women especi- 
ally were made to bear the weight of the mourning observances. 
In Guiana, mourners laid aside all clothing and adornments 
(among some tribes even the women went stark naked) 
and retired into solitude. The women in particular concealed 
themselves, and ventured out only early in the morning and 
late in the evening to weep at the grave. Among the Mbayas 
and Guaycurii the women and slaves were forbidden to speak 
for three or four months. Among the former they were allowed 
only a vegetable diet ; among the latter general fasting and 
abstinence were the rule on the death of a chief (ib. 73, 76, 70). 
The Warramunga women in Central Australia fight with one 
another and cut one another’s scalps ; and all who stand m 
any near relation to the deceased, reckoned according to the 
claasificatory system, cut their own scalps open with yam- 
sticks besides, the actual widows even searing the wound with 
a red-hot fire-stick. A strict ban of silence is also imposed on 
women who reckon as wives, mothers, sisters, daughter s, or 
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mothers-in-law of the deceased. They are not released from 
this ban until the final mourning ceremonies have been com- 
pletelj" enacted— a period which may cover one or even two 
years (Spencer-Gillenb, 521, 625). Among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land the mourning lasts for six months, that being the time 
taken by the deceased to reach the kingdom of the dead. He 
is buried beneath the hut ; and for the first six weeks of mourn- 
ing a widow must remain in the same hut concealed, only 
leaving it to bathe and for other absolutely necessary purposes. 
When she goes out she goes entirely naked, with bowed head, 
eyes bent down, and arms crossed over her breast, ‘ that no 
mischief may befall her from the dead man.’ In fact, she 
has nothing so much to fear as the deceased. She carries a 
club to drive him away, for he may wish to renew marital 
relations with her, and that would be death. For greater 
security she sleeps upon the club. She must not answer any 
call. Beans, flesh, fish, palm-wine, and rum are forbidden to her ; 
and the food and drink that she is allowed must be sprinkled 
with ashes, to prevent her deceased husband from sharing the 
meal, in which case she would die. By way of further pro- 
tection, on the charcoal fire that burns by night in the hut she 
strews a powder consisting of peppermint-leaves dried and 
rubbed down, mingled with red pepper. This produces a 
smoke such as the dead man is naturally averse to encounter- 
ing. A man undergoes similar seclusion on the death of his 
wife, but only for seven or eight days. In Agu 6 the wndows 
are not let out of the dead-hut until after six months ; and even 
then they must submit to tedious purification ceremonies 
before they are quite free (jGlobits^ Ixxii. 22, Ixxxi. 190). 

Among the Matse tribe of Ewhe the mourning for the oldest 
man or woman in the family lasts from five to seven months, 
for others one to two months. The entire period does not last 
beyond a year, unless in case of mourning by a spouse who 
lived happily with the deceased, and who may choose to mourn 
for another year. For a widow the restrictions are very severe. 
She must sleep on the mat on which the deceased lay until his 
burial ; she must remain in a dark part of the hut ; instead of on 
a hfool she must sit on a stone ; the clothing must be made of 
similar stuff to that in which the corpse was buried ; she may not 
put on any other clothes at midday or evening ; she may greet 
nobody ; she may talk with nobody ; she may not walk through 
the mam street of the village ; if she has occasion to go to see 
any one she must steal round by a path on the outskirts of 
the village ; she must stay in the hut, and is not allowed to 
leave it often ; when she goes out she must put a maize-cob (’) 
between her toes ; lastly, if she has things to sell she must 
not haggle over the price, for if the wares she has for sale 
remain on her hands it will be unlucky, and, when her mourn- 
ing comes to an end and she wants to sell anything, nobody 
will buy- It is said that if a widow omits to observe all these 
customs strictly the mourning will stick to her and eat her up, 
with the consequence that she will go crazy and never cease 
chattering. A prospect so terrifying causes the tabus to he 
strictly observed (Spieth, 764). 

We have referred in an earlier section (§ VI. 9 ) to the re- 
strictions on cultivation, hunting, and other kinds of labour. 

In Europe, death tabus have been and still are practised. 
Among the ancient Romans the touching of the corpse entailed 
pollution, and the near relatives and the house itself were 
deemed impure, requiring ceremonies of purification. In the 
south of Italy in modern times the impurity is not such as to 
prevent friends from paying visits of condolence, which indeed 
they are required by etiquette to do. But they must be 
received by the mourners seated on the bare floor. No fire 
can be lighted in the house for several days ; hence the 
mourners are dependent on their friends for food- A lamp, 
however, is kept alight in the death-chamber, probably for 
reasons already considered. The men do not shave their 
beards for a month (Ramage, Nooks and By-ways of Italy, 
Liverpool, 1868, p. 72). In Malta no fire used to he lighted for 
three days ; when dinner was kindly sent by some relative or 
friend, the mourners ate it sitting cross-legged on the floor : they 
were debarred from the ordinary use of the furniture. Women 
were secluded in the house for forty days, hut men went out 
on the seventh day with their faces unshaven (Busuttil, Holi- 
day Customs in Malta, 131). In ancient Athens all relatives 
who were reckoned within the ayxtcTTeta were affected by the 
defilement of carrying out a corpse and assisting at a funeral ; 
and after the funeral the house could not be entered save by 
those naturally thus polluted, at any rate not by any woman 
(Seebohm, Gr. Tribal Sog., Lond. 1895, p. 79). Although this 
particular prohibition does not seem to be observed in Greece 
now, there are others pointing to the same region of ideas. 
After a death the house is kept unswept for three days, and it 
is imperative that the broom then used be burnt immediately. 
The men allow the beard to grow ; and during mourning the 
sweetmeats usually brought in before the coffee to entertain 
visitors are omitted. In Maina the men scratch their faces 
with their nails, and the women cut off locks of hair to fling 
into the grave. In Northern Greece the women dress in white 
and keep the head uncovered, with the hair hanging down 
(Bodd, 125). In Bulgaria, on returning from the funeral and 
before the funeral meal is set, the chips caused in making the 
coffin are collected and burnt, in order to burn the sickness 
remaining in the house — a ceremony of purification. For forty 
days the men neither shave nor cut their hair ; the women 
neither oil their hair nor dance the Horo for a year. Before 
the burial and the day after it no one in the house works, on 
peril of having chapped hands (Strausz, 451, 452). In various 
arts of Germany nothing must be lent or given out of the 
ouse before the funeral, and only the most necessary work 


must be done. For some time after the funeral there must b© 
no washing in the house, and the mourning clothes must not 
be changed on a Sunday (WuttkeS, 461, 467). In the North 
Biding of Yorkshire the fire was put out at the moment of 
death and not lighted again until the body was carried forth. 
In Cleveland, however, this seems to have been disregarded in 
favour of the requirement to keep a fire lighted for purposes 
referred to above (§ X- 6) (Gutch, FL Yorkshire, 1901, p. 300). 

2 . Garh. — Everywhere mourning garb is an 
essential part of the observances. Primarily it 
seems intended to distinguish those who are under 
the tabu. Eor this reason it is usually the reverse 
of the garb of ordinary life. Peoples who wear their 
hair long cut or shave it ; those who habitually 
cut or shave it allow it to grow. Those who pamt 
omit the painting. Those who braid their hair 
unbind it and wear it loose. Those who wear 
clothing go naked, or wear scanty, coarse, or old 
worn-out clothes. Ornaments are laid aside or 
covered up. Those who habitually dress in gay 
clothing put on colourless — black or white — gar- 
ments. Ainu mourners at a funeral wear their 
coats inside out or upside down (Batchelor, 106). 
Among the Bangala a man sometimes wears a 
woman’s dress in token of sorrow {JAI xxxix. 
453). Peoples who ordinarily cover their heads 
uncover them, and vice versa. Women, especially 
widows, cover themselves with a veil, and hide 
in the house — a practice pointing probably to the 
contagiousness of the tabu. But mourning garb is 
more than merely distinctive : it is, like other 
mourning rites, intended to express sympathy for 
the deceased and grief at his loss ; it is intended 
to call forth pity, to avert the suspicion of foul 
play on the part of the mourner, and to depre- 
cate the angei or ill-humour of the deceased at Ms 
separation. It has sometimes been suggested that 
there is a further motive, namely, the desire to 
escape by means of disguise the persecution of the 
deceased. A careful examination fails, however, 
to disclose sufficient evidence in favour of this in- 
terpretation. Protection is often held to be needed ; 
but it usually takes a different form. The Charrua 
mourner is armed with a stick, the Ewhe widow 
with a club. And various other means are taken 
— fires or lights, incense and foul smells, exor- 
cism — to drive off the ghost or to hold it at arm’s 
length. In short, open war rather than guile is 
the favourite defence. But so protean are human 
motives that it is impossible to aver that in no 

: case is disguise the intention. 

3 , Duration. — The death of a member of the 
community inflicts a wound not merely on the 
individual relatives and friends, but on the com- 
munity as a whole. His place knows him no 
more ; and time is required to fill the void thiis 
created and to heal the w’ound. As we have seen, 
he is regarded as still in a sense living, and even 
active, though his activities are uncanny. They 
are at first likely to cause injury to the survivors, 
from his bewilderment and resentment at being 
cut off from the relations he has hitherto sustained 
with the society of which he has been part. The 
efforts of the survivors are, therefore, directed to 
soothing him, to guiding his footsteps to the 
permanent home of the dead, and smoothing his 
reception there. There he will find those who 
have gone before, he will be admitted to their 
society, the counterpart in the unseen world of 
the earthly community he has left. But the home 
of the dead and his place in it are not reached all 
at once. Until he is admitted, he is not at peace, 
and the survivors are subject to the risk of visits 
from him. Rather, he hangs about them, the con- 
tagion of death is upon them more or less heavily, 
according as they were more or less nearly con- 
nected with him in his lifetime, or according to 
the length of time that has elapsed since the 
death. The length of the period of tabu thus set 
up varies among different peoples. Our records 
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are very imperfect, and accurate statistics are not 
available. All that can here be done is to note a 


few examples showing how it is reckoned in some 
typical cases. 


In the Babar Archipelag’O mourning lasts to the next new 
moon, and is brought to an end by bathing in the sea (Riedel, 
363), Among the Lenguas of Paraguay the relatives cut their 
hair, and the mourning lasts until it has grown again {Int. 
Arch, xiii., Suppl. 76). Among the Musquakies it lasts for 
thirty days. At the end of that time the mourners wash and 
pamt themselves, relinquishing the old torn garments they 
have been wearing for whole ones, and a feast is set. The 
deceased is summoned, and a representative appears, who 
30ms in the festivity. He is called the * ghost-carrier.’ When 
sunset is near he departs toward the west with an escort of 
young men. It is believed that he carries the ghost to the 
Happy Hunting Ground, and on his return he is called by the 
name of the dead man whom he has represented (Owen, FL 
of Musquakie Indians, 80). In the New Hebrides the mourn- 
ing lasts for 100 days (Oodrington, 281). A year is supposed 
to be the period of mourning among the Agni of Baoul6 on 
the Ivory Coast ; but very often it is reduced to 6 or even 
3 months, except for the widows, who must always mourn the 
full year. Although funeral ceremonies are proceeding during 
this period, the actual burial may be postponed for years (Olozel 
and Villamur, 115). In Korea the length of mourning depends 
on the degree of kinship. For father, mother, husband, 
adoptive parents, or first-born son, it is 27 months, though 
nominally 3 years ; for relatives under 19 years of age it may 
be as little as 3 months (JAI xxv. 342). Among the Ewhe the 
survivors mourn in the hut for eight months- A feast is then 
held, the remains of the food when it is finished are thrown 
away, and the mourning is over : ‘ they say they have to-day 
sent the dead to his brethren — those who have gone before * 
(Spieth, 258). Among the Dayaks all the kindred are ‘ un- 
clean ’ for a short period, from 3 to 7 days ; they can pay no 
visits, and are restricted in diet, and so forth- The house also 
is ‘ unclean.* Then fowls are slaughtered, the mourners and 
the entrances of the house are daubed with the blood, and so 
punfied. But for the immediate relatives — husband, wife, and 
children — the tabu lasts much longer ; nor are they released 
until they have held the tiwah, or final feast of the dead, which 
gives the soul of the deceased admittance into the city of the 
dead, and is a costly solemnity to be provided for out of his 
estate. ^ During that period tney must wear mourning garb, 
and neither widow nor widower can marry again : hence the 
tiwah is held as quickly as possible (InU Arch. li. 182). The 
Warramunga mourn until the body has decayed away, and 
left nothing but bones— a process extending over a year, or 
even two years. The bones are then taken down from their 
temporary resting-place in a tree and, with one exception, put 
mto an ant-hill as a permanent burial-place. The one exception 
is the radius of one of the arms. It is brought to the camp, 
where wailing and gashing of the limbs are repeated. After 
certain ceremonies the bone is solemnly smashed and the frag- 
ments buried and covered with a stone. As soon as this has 
been done, the spirit of the dead goes back to the camp of 
ancestral spirits of its totem, and there awaits its turn for 
re-incarnauon. The mourning is over (Spencer-Gillenb, 530 ff.). 
Among the Dieri, who hold that the deceased haunts the grave 
when his footsteps are no longer to be traced the surviving 
spouse washes away the ochre from his or her countenance, 
smears it with a fresh mixture of ochre and fat, and is free to 
marry again (Globus, xcvii. [1910] 57). 


4* Tnov/rning , — Attention has been drawn to 

the common rule that the mourning tabus weigh 
more heavily on the women than on the men. The 
^cessity of the labour and vigilance demanded 
from the latter for the provision of food, and for 
protection from wild animals and human foes, may 
probahly form at least an excuse for their com- 
parative exemption. Instances of total exemption 
unknown. In ancient Greece it is 
^ Keos wore no mourning garb 

(Kohde, Psyche, L 257n. ); and the same state- 
ment is made of the inhabitants of some of the 
Moluccas (Riedel, 395). Where there are no 
outward signs there is probably (not certainly) 
no tabu. In the district of Kita (French Sudan) 
however, we are told, mourning is almost un- 
known for either sex. When a married woman 
uies, her sister is offered to the widower, even 
before the funeral is over ; and the widower often 
marries again in eight days, though some wait 
longer~a month or two months ; while others take 
a concubine at once. If a man dies, his widow 
may marry as soon as she likes, unless she is 
pegnant,^ when she must wait until the child is 
born (Stemmetz, 156). In Seguela, on the Ivory 
Ooast, the burial and funeral dance take place the 
aame day , and there is an end of the matter : mourn- 


ing is quite unknown (Clozel and Villamur, 337), 
Among the Meo of Northern Tongking the funeral 
rites last for three days, during which the only 
sign of mourning is that the hair is untied and 
allowed to hang down upon the shoulders. There 
are no other mourning customs and apparently no 
tabus. For a day or two some food is laid on the 
grave for the deceased, and then he is forgotten 
(Lunet, 318). 

XVIII. Purification of house and village. — In 
spite of the elaborate precautions to prevent the 
dead man from returning (§§ IX. 5 ; XI., Xll.), he 
is often thought to be present in the dw^elliiig after 
the actual disposal of the corpse (§ XIII. ). Accord- 
ingly, either after the body has been removed or 
at the completion of the ceremonies (which may be 
long subsequent), measures must be taken to 
purify the place and remove the tabu. This is 
accomplished by driving away the ghost. 

At the last of the funeral feasts of the Tara- 
humares the deceased, as we have seen, is driven 
away. Three feasts are required to get rid of a 
man, but four to get rid of a woman, oecause she 
cannot run so fast, and it is therefore harder to 
chase her off (Lumholtz, i. 387). Noise is a potent 
means of driving away ghosts, and indeed all in- 
convenient and hostile spirits. For, though often 
dangerous, they are all fortunately not only easily 
deceived, but possessed of very weak nerves. In 
these ceremonies there is often no clear distinction 
drawn between the different kinds of spirits, all 
alike being liable to be bluffed and tricked and 
frightened by the same means. It is impossible 
to say whether the guns universally fired in West 
Africa at Negro funerals are directed against the 
ghost or against other spirits. In South America 
the Macusi fire before the hut in which the corpse 
is lying, to scare off both the ghost and the evil 
spirit that has caused the death [Int. Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 88). Drums, trumpets, musical instruments 
of all kinds, shouts, and yells are all very commonly 
employed. Among the ancient Greeks, brass was 
beaten to drive away spirits (Rohde, Psyche, ii. 77). 
In the Tyrol an approved method to banish a ghost 
is for the householder to collect his keys and jingle 
them. He can thus drive the ghost to tJie boundary 
of his property. Over the boundary, however, he 
must not step on peril of being torn to pieces 
(Zingerle, 57). Many of the funeral dances, as 
already mentioned, have the same intent. 

^ In various parts of Europe, especiallv amonf^ Slav popula- 
tions, the house is solemnly out, .iiier Hie limcial Anionf? 

the Bayaka, after the tiwah, or final feast of the dead, the 
priests take a besom made of the leaves of certain plants, 
moisten it with blood and rice-watcr, and asperj^e all who have 
taken part in the feast and everything in the house, ‘ to sweep 
away the pollution.’ The priests then start m procession for 
the nver. As they set out, the others heat the walls and floor, 
and the priests invite all causes of ill-luck to mount on them ; 
they pretend to totter beneath the weight ; and arrived at the 
river they load little floats with the misfortunes thus cleared 
out, and send them to the great black ship in the niKklle of 
the sea, where the king of the srnall-pox dwells (Iiit. Arch. 11. 
201). When a death among the Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia took place m a winter house, it was purified with 
water m which tobacco and jumper had been soaked, fresh fir- 
boughs were spread on the floor every morning, and tobacco 
and juniper placed in various parts of the house. But, if more 
than one death took place m the house, or if a death took place 
in a summer house, then the house was burnt (Jesup ICxped. 

I. 331). The ancient Greeks employed black hellebore in the 
purification of their houses and flocks (Rohde, 11. 73). An ‘evil 
death’ requires special ceremonies of purification, as among 
the Ewhe, where the whole village is defiled by a suicule, and 
kindred are called upon to pay special compensation for 
the defilement and the risk of drought (Spieth, 274, 276 : see 
§ 2 (c)). 

XIX. Destruction or abandonment of house and 
property. — The purification of house and village 
presupposes a settled life and a certain advance in 
civilization. At a lower stratum of culture, where 
the huts are of little value and easily erected, or 
where economic, defensive, or sentimental reasons 
have not as yet rooted the population to one spot, 
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the house is destroyed or ahandoned, or the whole 
settlement may be quitted and a new site chosen. 
In many of such cases, it may be noted, the deceased 
is either buried beneath the hut, or left unburied 
within it. 

The Australian natives commonly remove the camp when a 
death occurs. Among the Bantu it is usual only to burn or 
pull down the hut of an ordinary person ; but if a chief dies the 
entire kraal is quitted, at all events for a time ; among some 
tribes it is burnt down. The reason given by the Ngoni for 
abandoning the house is not that the ghost of the deceased 
always lives there, but that it may return to its former haunts 
(Elm'slie, Among^ the Wild Ngoniy Edinb. and Lond. 1899, p. 
71). The coast is therefore left clear for it. Similar customs 
are reported of various tribes of Negroes, North and South 
American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karens, the 
Yakuts, the Kamtchadals, of many of the peoples inhabiting 
the great Eastern Archipelago and the Melanesian Islands, the 
Central Eskimo, and others. The Ainu assert that it was 
customary when the oldest woman of a family died to burn 
down the hut, because they feared the ghost would return 
malignant and bring evil upon them. She is now given a tiny 
hut to herself, and when she dies it is burnt (Batchelor, 130). 
In earlier times at the death of a Japanese sovereign the 
capital was removed to a fresh site (Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 262). 

A relic of the custom of destroying the house is found in some 
of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post is cut through, 
or so severely notched that it requires renewal (Ind. Cans. Rep., 
1901, iii. 209). The Cheremiss, more economical stiU, when the 
coffin is placed on the cart, pray the dead man not to take 
away his house, but to leave it to his heirs (Smirnov, i. 137). 
A relic of the abandonment of the house may perhaps be found 
in the modern Roman custom by which ‘ the family, if they can 
find refuge an3'where else, abandon the house and remain 'awa3'^ 
a week ’ (Hare and Baddele3’’, Walks in Rome, 1909, p. 433, 
quoting Story). 

At an early stage of culture all the property of 
the deceased was buried with him or destroyed 
at his death. Either the custom or relics of it 
are reported from every quarter of the globe. Its 
object seems to have been not merely to give the 
property over to the deceased, that he might enter 
the spirit-world with all his earthly possessions 
and state, but to prevent his haunting them to 
the discomfort of the survivors. Originally, no 
doubt, it was to get rid of the death -pollution, 
for the practice often extends beyond his pro- 
perty to all objects associated with him. On the 
Melanesian island of Bougainville a man’s work 
and its produce are regarded as the supreme mani- 
festations of his personality, inseparably linked 
with their author {ZVB Tl^xxiii. [1910] 351). Doubt- 
less the same view was taken elsewhere ; and it 
accounts for the destruction of his crops and fruit- 
trees so constantly reported from the East Indies 
and Melanesia. Naturally his garments and 
bedding, where such things are in use, are impreg- 
nated with his personality, are indeed a part of 
himself. The superstitions connected with witch- 
craft afford abundant evidence of this. 

In Europe the Votiaks throw away in the forest or into a lake 
all the clothing of the deceased (RTR xiii. [1898] 254). In 
Worcestershire it is ominously said : ‘ The clothes of the dead 
will not wear long^ (jPZ/ xx. [1909] 346). In Lincolnshire it is 
believed that, even though they be put away, they will rot as 
the bod3’^ decays in the grave (^Antiquary, xxxi. [1895] 332) In 
the French Department of Ille-et-Vilaine it is believed that 
ever3dhing belonging to the departed will soon disappear : his 
clothes, deapiLe all that can be done to preserve them, will be 
promptly eaten by maggots ; his cattle will die by accident or 
disease, if not sold to the butcher (Grain, ii. 299). From the 
Hebrides to the Caucasus the bed on which death took place is 
burnt or thrown away (see § IV. 3). 

A custom so hostile to the growth of civilization 
and to the individual greed of survivors could not 
maintain its ground. Hence all sorts of com- 
promises to satisfy the consciences, the fears, the 
affection, and the avarice of the survivors. 

Among the Hareskins of North America part of the clothing 
is distributed among the relations, part interred with the body, 
and the rest tabued and burnt, or thrown into the water or to 
the winds (Petitot, 272). In some of the villages of Serang a 
part of the sago-plantation of the deceased is destroyed ; _ in 
others a tabu is meiely laid upon it, redeemable by a third 
person on pa3'^ment of a large gong, a sarong, and ten dishes. 
He thus appropriates it, and afterwards gives it back to the 
blood-relations (Riedel, 142, 143). In others of the Moluccas the 
dead man is allotted a share of the trees of various kinds in his 
plantation, and these are cut down ; the rest remain to the sur- 
vivors (ih. 360, 394). A similar practice prevails on the Tami 


Islands. There the canoes are too valuable to he destroyed ; 
accordingly a few chips are cut off them, and a figure-head 
detached {ZVRW xiv. [1900] 337). The same principle is applied 
in Malta, where the hair is cut off the tail of ever3’‘ horse in the 
stable. The hired mourners cut away branches of such lunes as 
form arbours in the courts, disturb the furniture in the house, 
overturn the fiower-pots in the windoivs, break some of the 
ornamental furniture, and, carirying the fragments to a retired 
spot, throw them into a cauldron of boiling water, in w hich they 
mix soot and ashes, afterwards staining all the doors m the 
house with the liquid (B’lautt’’. 130, ^2?). 
no one will mount the c-d of d r. , ' 

the saddle, with the co Uu r.' ■ ' or 1 er 

owner (^FF xii. [190 L 16). '"Lr , .'m-i i\ u-- , • s 

the effects of the dead m a ceremony called the ‘ gliost-gamble*’ 
in which the dead man himself was conceived to take part 
(1 RBJBW 195) ; or his effects were given away among those who 
took part in the funeral rites, even though the family might 
be left destitute ; and one or more of his horses was shot and 
placed under the burial-scaffold (ib. 159, 1G4). The Nicobarese, 
before appropriating an3'thing belonging to one who has died, 
require it to be purified by the conjurations of a minloven 
(priest or sorcerer) (Featherman, Races of Mankind, li [1887] 
250). 

Many peoples, however, consider it sufficient to 
delay the appropriation and division of the goods 
for such a period as is requisite to elapse before the 
departed attains his final destination in the land of 
the dead — a period often coinciding with the com- 
pletion of the mourning rites. During this time 
the property, like the widows, remains under 
tabu. 

In New Georgia the final rites are performed and the bones 
disposed of at the end of 100 days. Not until then can the 
property he touched (JAI xxvi. 403). Among various Bantu 
tribes rotbrng i« ^ouc^od until the mourning is at an end. 
Among * M niutr ai .I'i Mala3’s of the Padang Highlands 
in Sumatra, where the husband goes to reside with his wife m 
her village, his goods are divided the day after his burial, 
because his soul at once goes back to his own family village. 
When the wife dies, on the other hand, the husband has the 
right to remain in the house for 100 da3’^s. During that time 
the marriage-bond is deemed not to be entireb-^ sundered, and 
he has common use with his wife of her propert3'. On the 100th 
day she departs for good to the land of souls The property 
can then be disposed of (Bijdragen, xxxix. [1890] 71). The 
Thompson Indians of British’ Columbia placed a portion of the 
property of the deceased in or near his grave. Such as was not 
so given up to him was divided among his relatives. But no 
one could with impunity take possession of his bow and arrows, 
leggings, or moccasins ; nor was it safe for any one who had not 
a strong guardian-spirlt to smoke his pipe Clothing taken was 
washed or put for some time in running water, and afterwards 
hung out for several days ; while the traps and snares of the 
deceased were hung up in a tree a considerable distance from 
human habitation or graveyard, for a long time before being 
used (Jesup Exped. i. 331). In Eurcr-'-, auiong the Sorbs of the 
Spree Valley deep mourning 10 > f<)»T weeks. The inheri- 
tance remains untouched until it comes to an end; though the 
nearest relations are mourned for a year (Tetzner, 825). 

XX. Tabu of name. — Many peoples avoid men- 
tioning the dead by name, or even prohibit it. In 
some cases the intention seems to be to forget the 
deceased. This is expressly stated of the Arawak, 
Salivas, and other South American tribes. But 
the intention to forget probably arises from fear. 

The Insular Oaribs feared the souls of their forefathers as evil 
spirits, and never named them. The Guaycuriis and Lenguas 
not only never mentioned the name of the deceased, hut on the 
occasion of a death the survivors changed their own names so 
as to baffie the dead man (or death, or the eiul spirit which had 
caused the death) when he came again to find them. Among 
the Guajiros, if the name of the dead was mentioned in the 
famil3^-faut the penalty was death, or at least a heavy fine 
(/?iL Arch, xiii., Suppl. 99). The Yabim of New Guinea avoid 
mentioning the names of the dead, lest their ghosts may he 
disturbed at their occupation in the forest of eating otherwise 
uneatable fruits, and their anger be thus incurred (ZVRW xiv. 
336). Among the Lillooet the name of a dead person must 
not be uttered for a year or more, * not so much out of regard 
to the feelings of the surviving relatives, as on account of the 
m3''stic connection which is supposed to exist between names 
and their owners. To utter or use the name of a dead person is 
to affect and disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it back to its 
earthly haunts. This is inimical both to the ghost itself and to 
the person using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly in- 
fluence.* But time removes the danger (JAI xxxv. 138). 

It should be observed, however, that this widely 
spread tabu is nob inconsistent with the cult of the 
dead- On the islands of Nossi-B6 and Mayotte 
near Madagascar a king at his death becomes 
sacred; he is believed to have taken his place 
among the gods ; yet no one in the district dares 
henceforth to utter his name (Steinmetz, 383). So 
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among many Bantu tribes, where ancestor- worship 
is the religion, the name of the dead and all similar 
sounds are tabued — a custom that frequently leads 
to considerable, though usually not permanent, 
changes in the vocabulary. This extension of the 
rule of avoidance is not confined to the Bantu : it 
is found in other parts of the world. 

The tabu of the name of the dead is very well 
known, and need not be further illustrated here. 
If widely spread, it is not universal. Among^ the 
ancient Egyptians the opposite rule prevailed. 
The great desire of an Egyptian was to continue 
his ghostly existence. To be remembered by the 
living was one means to this. Accordingly the 
statue of a high official under Psammeticus i., in 
the Museum at Berlin, bears the following remark- 
able sentences in the course of its inscription : 
‘ May the gods of this temple recompense you if 
you pronounce my name I He whose name is pro- 
nounced lives ,* and if another see that you act 
thus towards me, he will do the same for you^ 
{JRHR lix. [1909] 185), There is in the contempla- 
tion of many peoples more than a mystical con- 
nexion between the name and its owner ; the name 
is part of its owner, and while it lives the owner 
too survives. 

XXI. Second funeral. Ossuaries. — Among a 
very large number of peoples who practise earth- 
burial in one form or another, the ceremonies are 
not completed until the bones have been taken up, 
cleaned, and put into a place of final deposit. In 
many of the cases of sub-aerial deposit, also, the 
bones are collected at the end of a certain period 
and pub into the tribal or local ossuary. Until 
this rite has been performed, the dead man is not 
at rest, and in many cases the mourning is not at 
an end. 

I. Decay or destruction of the flesh , — Not merely 
is the journey of the soul often long and difficult : 
it is bound to the body until the process of decay 
is comjjlete, Indeed, so refined a conception as 
that 01 the soul immaterial and independent of 
the body is beyond the imagination of the lower 
culture. 


A Wonkatjern man told a missionary in South Australia that 
in the grave the flesh separates from the bones ; the bones that 
remain are the kutchi, the ghost; while the flesh goes as 
mungara^ the soul, to heaven, where it reveals itself as still 
living, by thunder and (rr^,tjus, xcvii. 66) So at 

the other end of the world .-e llv.' i*, called the bones of the 
dead atisken (souls), believing ‘ that we have two souls, both 
divisible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves the body 
at death, but remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast 
of the dead [see below], after which either it is changed into a 
turtle-dove, or, according to the more general belief, it goes 
imrnediately to the village of souls. The other soul is attached 
to the body ; it marks the corpse, as it were, and remains m the 
grave after the feast, never to leave it unless it be born again ’ 
why they caU the bones of the dead atisken the 
souls (5 I^BEW 114, translating Jesuit ReL 1636) The Tor- 
adjaa of Celebes hold that the soul cannot enter the village of the 
dead so long as the body stinks, that is, until the soft parts have 
perished. ‘So long ’t n h- u 

(Mensch), and the d ■ . n - r ' !u I-.mm . - so‘-k -I •. >' thmi it 
into their terntor v ’ ''K r” i ’t S'’?) The Canbs likewise were per- 
suaded that the o, . i ! ’ ...r _-<> to the land of souls so long as 
the flesh remained Rites performed by the Betsileo of Mada- 
gascar are intended to facilitate putrefaction and the transfor- 
mation or re-incarnation of the dead in a snake called the 
fanany, supposed to issue from the decaying corpse (van 
Gennep, Ritek de passage, 1909, p. 213, 'Rahou et toMmisrne d 
Madagascar, 277). In the Aaru Archipelago all the 

possessions of the deceased are collected on his grave, and his 
relatives must lay food there every day, until all the flesh has 
rotted ^way from his bones and they can be ceremonially trans- 
ferred to the family burial-place. The transfer is preceded bv a 
feast, and the ceremony already referred to which gives formal 
authority to the widow to marry again (Riedel, 267, 268). It is 
obvious that, until the flesh has perished, the soul is still within 
reach ; it has not yet entered its final home ; it clings to its 

^ living man. So, too, the 
Greek Church in its burial service prays that the body mav ‘ be 
dissolved into its component elements ’ Three years after 
bunal the body is disirWred, and, if found thoroughly de- 
TOmposed so that the bones can be removed to the ossuary, it 
♦li by the people as a certain proof that the soul of 

at rest. Partial or total absence of decomposition 
indicates, on the other hand, the sinfulness and sad plight of 


the departed. A common curse accordingly is ‘ May the earth 
not consume your bodyl’ (Abbott, Maced. Folkl., 210; Rodd, 
127). This is in curious contrast to the belief in the Western 
Church, as well as among the Chinese and other nations of the 
East, that total absence of decomposition is an infallible mark 
of saintship. Such contrasts are, however, by no means un- 
common in all kinds^iof superstition. 

The process of decomposition is, therefore, frequently assisted 
by artificial means. Some examples of this have already been 
incidentally ^iven (§ VI. 6). Thus the deceased is the more 
speedily dismissed to his final destination, alike to his comfort 
and that of the survivors. A different motive, however, some- 
times underlies the practice. In the Solomon Islands the souls 
of chiefs and others who are held to have saka (to be hot with 
spiritual power) become ghosts of power. At Saa, on the island 
of Malanta, common people are buried in a common burial- 
place, and their flesh is allowed to decay in a natural way. But 
it IS believed that even a ghost of power is weak so long as the 
corpse continues to smell. Hence water used to be, and still is 
in some places, poured over it to hasten decay. Exposure, 
sinking in the sea, and cremation — all of them occasionally 
practised — probably owe their use to the same motive. For, by 
taking the skull, hair, or nails of the corpse, the wonder-working 
power — what elsewhere is called the rnana — of the ghost is then 
secured for the benefit of fi^e survivor^ (Codrington, 200 ff.). 

Nor 13 it only by such iml rnt.Ms'- i -jat i Jie iIjm! ceremony 
is accelerated Some of the South American tribes wait no 
more than ten to fourteen days. After the lapse of that time 
they disinter the body, strip the flesh from the bones, and after 
an elaborate ceremon^'^ re-bury the latter (von den Stemen, 458, 
505, JAFL x\. rioo:!] 290). The Choctaws were said to have 
‘a set of veiieiahle old gentlemen,' with very long nails, whose 
business it was to tear the flesh off the bones and burn it with 
the entrails preparatory to the final deposit of the bones in 
the bone-house (i RBEW 16S, 169). So in St)uth Tetoen, on the 
island of Timor, a few days after the death of a king the bones 
are separated from the flesh and other soft parts of the body ; 
and not until nothing but the skeleton remains does the wailing 
begin, ‘ for it is only then that the dead is dead indeed.’ The 
skeleton is accorded a funeral suitable to the rank of the 
deceased ; the flesh is simply thrust into a hole (Kruijt, 830). 

Where the decay of the flcHli is left to natural 
means, the length of delay before the bones are 
finally disposed of difiers vciy widely among difier- 
ent jieoples in diflerent climates. 

The Kukis of Manipur are satisfied with the decomposition 
of ‘a month or so ’ ; they wrap what remains in a new cloth 
and bury it (JAI xxxi. 306). ‘ l^ifty or a hundred days’ suffice 

in the Banks Islands (Oodrmgton, 207). Few tribes "elsewhere 
exhume their friends m less than a year. Many wait two years 
or more. The Chinese of Tongking after three years take the 
bones from the coffin, enclose them in jars, and re-lniry them in 
the grave, over which a small mausoleum is erected, or in 
columbaria on the hillsides (Lunet, 90). There la some evidence 
that a similar custom was formerly followed m China itself (de 
Groot, 111 1070). Among the Bulgarmna the parents of a dead 
child after three — in some <ii3tncts, after as long as nine — years 
dig up the bones, wash them with wuic, arui let them lie’for a 
whole year in the church before they are again buried (Strausz, 
468). Throughout Eurojie it was customary during the Middle 
Ages and later to dig up the bones after a certain period and 
place them m a charnel-house. This custom is usually ascribed 
to want of room in the churchyard. The explanation is hardly 
sufficient : the origin of the custom is more likely duo to causes 
considered here. 

2 , Feast of the Dead. — The tendency to postpone 
the final ceremony, where it involves exhumation 
or the collection of exposed hones or of ashes, is 
accentuated among small hut closely organized 
communities by making a common ceremony, 
often called the Feast of the Bead, for a number 
of the departed. Even among the Bororo of Brazil, 
where the exhumation is so speedy, the relics of one 
person cannot be disposed of alone : one dead man 
must wait for a second, and the two leave the 
village in company (von den Stoinon, 510). In 
these cases there is usually a common grave or 
^ace of deposit. The stock example is that of the 
Hurons, who every twelve years used to dig up the 
bones of those who h«ad died since the last S'east of 
the Dead. The bones were first of all cleaned. If 
corruption had not finished its work, all the remain- 
ing flesh was stripped oil and burned, unless the body 
newly buried as to be practically whole. 
The bones were then wrapped in sacks or blankets, 
covered with rich robes of heaver-skin, taken 
severally into the cabins, and mourned over. They 
were afterwards brought together, and a feast was 
held in their presence, with funeral games. On a 
subsequent day they were taken to a large pit, 
where they were all buried together, witli much 
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ceremony and the distribution of gifts (5 RBBW 
112). We need not determine whether these rites 
are more elaborate than those of other nations, or 
whether they are only more vividly described. It 
is certain that similar rites take place elsewhere. 
The Khasis, who burn their dead, deposit the ashes 
in small cairns. Thence they remove them to 
larger bone repositories, of which one belongs to 
every branch of a clan. The contents of these 
repositories are periodically, after the settlement 
of all outstanding disputes between the members 
of the clan, removed, with sacrifices, dancing, and 
other rites, to the common sepulchre of the clan, a 
massive stone building, where the remains of all 
the departed members of the clan eventually rest 
(Gurdon, 140). Corresponding ceremonies are ob- 
served elsewhere in India, and are common in the 
East Indian islands. They economize the energies 
of the survivors, and concentrate them on one 
occasion ; but their chief value is to bring home to 
the members of the clan or community their com- 
mon life, with its common sorrows and joys — in a 
word, their unity among themselves and with their 
dead. 

3. Destination of the remains . — The final destina- 
tion of the remains, like the preliminary disposal, 
is by no means the same everywhere. This will 
have been inferred from the examples just cited. 

Various Australian ti’ibes, after carrying the bodies or the 
bones about with them for a time, either bury or deposit them 
in the branches of trees (Howitt, 467, 470, 471). The Choctaws 
of Carolina had a common bone-house (I RBEW 169), which 
doubtless was regarded as a sacred building. The name of 
temple is expressly given by older writers to the repositories of 
the dead Indians of Louisiana and Virginia, where religious rites 
were constantly performed, at all events to departed chiefs 
{1 RBBW 124). Of the natives of Sofala, in S.E. Africa, it was 
reported by the old Portuguese writer, Joao de Earros : ‘After 
the flesh of the body is consumed they take the bones of their 
ancestors or descendants, or of the wife who bore many children, 
and keep them, with signs to denote whom they belonged 
to, and every seven da 3 ’^s in the place where they keep these 
bones, as in a garden, they spread cloths and lay a table with 
bread and boiled meat, as if they were offering food to the dead, 
to whom they pray,* afterwards eating the food thus offered 
{Rec. S.E. Afr. vi. [1900] 113, 269). The Caribshung the cleansed 
bones in a basket from the rafters of their dwellings (Boyle, 
ArchoeoL Rep.f 1903, 142); and in the Banks Islands, while the 
bones of a favourite son were hidden in the bush, some of them 
would be hung up in the house (Codnngton, 267). Among the 
Andaman Islanders the relatives weep over the bones, each of 
them taking a bone, and the nearest relative taking the skull 
and lower jaw, and carrying them about for months sus- 
pended from the neck. Sometimes the bones are bound to posts 
of the hut {Trans. Ethnol, Soc,, new ser., 11 . [1863] 37). 

4. Object of the practices . — The rite of exhuming 
or collecting the bones and making a permanent 
disposition of them is thus generally connected 
with, or has for its object, the definitive severance 
of the dead from the society of the living, and their 
union with the fathers in the life beyond. The 
ceremonies for this purpose, however, are not 
always concerned with the bodily remains. 

On the Timorlaut and Tanembar Islands, ten days after the 
burial of a warrior who has fallen in battle, the people of the 
village assemble on the shore, the men armed and the women in 
festival array. An old woman calls back the soul with wailing. 
A bamboo with all its leaves is then erected in the ground, a 
loin-girdle on the top. This bamboo is regarded as a ladder, up 
which the soul climbs to its destination. The semitu (a sort of 
priest or shaman) pronounces a eulogy on the deceased, punc- 
tuated by the applause of the audience. When from the move- 
ment of the bamboo it is judged that the soul has climbed to the 
top, the bamboo is severed in two and the loin-girdle burnt, to 
prevent the soul from subsequently wandering about or causing 
mischief. A dish containing rice and an egg, previously pro- 
vided for the ceremony, is also broken to pieces. Appeased m 
this way, the soul betakes itself to the little island of Nusmtu, 
off the north-west coast of Seelu, one of the islands of the group 
which is believed to be the dwelling-place of souls. The ozones, 
it would seem, are disposed of at a later time (Riedel, 307). The 
Chechenes of the Caucasus hold what is called a Bed-memorial- 
feast a short time after the funeral. It is believed that the 
deceased has then reached the other world, but lies in bed there 
and cannot rise until this feast has been celebrated. It is there- 
fore held as soon as possible, and consists ot funeral games — 
chiefly shooting and horae-racing — ^followed by eating and drink- 
ing. The honour done to the deceased is measured by the 
drunkenness. Before it is over the four best horses which have 
taken part are consecrated — the horse which has won the first 


prize to the deceased in whose honour the feast is held, and the 
others to three of his ancestors by name. This consecration does 
not involve the entire loss of the animals by their owners, but 
only permission to the dead to whom they are consecrated ‘to 
ride them w'hither thej’ wiU.’ The final or great memorial -feast 
IS, however, not held for two j’ears, when it is given by the 
widow. She then lays aside hemo'irr'-'r a v ’i' ^ * v the 

brother or some other relative c: uecv as 1 ,! Li. r. lii 
736). • 

As to the races and other contests at the Bed- 
paemorial- feast, see § XVI. They are expressly 
intended to afiect the condition of the deceased in 
the other world. Pre-historic remains in various 
parts of both the Old World and the New point to 
the great antiquity of practices of exhumation and 
re-burial of the bones comparable with those dis- 
cussed above. 

5. Disposal of the skull . — Among the practices 
which we have just considered, special mention has 
several times been made of the skull of the de- 
ceased. The skull is sometimes worn or carried 
about for a time, most frequently that of a man by 
his widow. In such a case it is perhaps merely a 
dear memorial of the deceased, or at most an 
amulet. Thus in the Andaman Islands, where the 
bones are broken up and made into ornaments, and 
the skull is ' worn down the back tied round the 
neck, usually, but not always, by the widow, 
widower, or nearest relative,’ not only is great 
importance attached to them as mementoes, but 
'they are believed to stop pain and cure diseases 
by simple application to the diseased part ’ {Ind. 
Cens. Rep.f 1901, iii. 65). But amulets are on their 
way to become objects of cult. Accordingly, wher- 
ever we find bones, especially skulls, preserved in 
the house or in a special shrine, whether common 
or not to other similar relics of the family, or clan, 
or even of a larger community, we may suspect a 
more or less developed cult, though it m^ not be 
expressly recorded by our authorities. In many 
instances, however, this cult is recorded. 

Folk-tales of the western islands of Torres Straits, in accord 
with the practices which obtain in those islands, describe the 
hero picking scented leaves, wath some of which he rubs the 
skulls of his father and mother, and on others of which he beds 
them. They describe his telling the skulls his adventures, and 
inquiring as to the future. They tell the responses made to him 
by the skulls in his sleep, and the success which attended his 
following their directions and observing their warnings (Torres 
Str. Rep. V. 41 ff., 47; cf. 250, 251, 257, 258,261, 362). In the 
Solomon Islands the skull is regarded as hot with spiritual 
power; and by its means the help of the ghost can be obtained. 
At Santa Cruz it is kept in the house m a chest, and food is set 
before it, for ‘ this is the man himself ’ (Codrington, 262, 264). 
Similarly, a Fan chief in West Africa keeps in a chest the heads 
of his ancestors, and invokes its contents on the eve of great 
events, such as war or the chase (Roche, Au Pays des Pahouins, 
1904, p. 91). 

It is this belief in the spiritual power associated 
with the head even of an enemy that forms the foun- 
dation of the practice, common in the East Indies, 
of head-hunting. The head is not a mere trophy ; 
'it is an object of heart-felt veneration, an earnest 
of blessing to the whole community.’ ‘ Those who 
were once our enemies hereby become our guardians, 
our friends, our benefactors’ (Furness, op. cit. 65, 
59). They are addressed, soothed, and propitiated 
on all proper occasions ; and it is to them that the 
happy owner ascribes his plentiful harvests, and 
his immunity from sickness and pain. 

XXII, Effigies of the deceased. — Many peoples 
complete their funeral ceremonies by the erection 
of an effigy of the dead. Thus the Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush, one year after the death of an adult, 
set up a coarsely carved wooden statue, and in- 
augurate it with a feast (Robertson, p. 645). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia erect on the 
grave a wooden figure, carved and painted as nearly 
as possible in the likeness of the deceased — a prac- 
tice of considerable antiquity, since posts carved 
with human faces are found on ancient graves, 
the ownership of which has passed out of memory 
(jesup Exped. i. 329, 335, 405). In such cases the 
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effigies are, so far as our reports go, simple memo- 
rials. In other cases they seem to be something 
more than that. 

‘ When a respected Ostiak dies, his nearest relations make a 
figure of him, which is kept in the tent of the deceased, and 
enjoys the same honour as himself when alive. At every meal 
the figure is brought in ; every evening it is undressed and put 
to bed ; every morning it is dressed and set in the usual seat of 
the deceased. The figure is honoured in this way for three or 
four years and then thrown into the grave * (Abercromby, Finns^ 
Lond' 1898, i. 169). An Ojibwa widow ties up a bundle of 
clothes in the form of an infant ; she lies with it and carries it 
about for twelve months, ‘ as a memorial of her departed hus- 
band.’ Then she discards it with her mourning, and is free to 
marry again (Jones, Ojeb. Ind. p. 101). Among the Maidu in 
California a periodical burning of gifts in honour of the dead of 
the tribe or village takes place. On the first such occasion after 
the death of a person an image representing him is often made 
of skins, stuffed, and burnt, along with the gifts {Bull. Am Mus. 
Nat. Hist. xvii. [1902] 36). In a certain Turkish tribe a wooden 
image of every dead man is laid m his grave (ABW v. 31). How 
far effigies like these may be identified with the departed may 
be questioned. In any case, they are only of temporary use, or 
entitled to respect for a very limited period. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, images are expressly made as an embodiment for the spirit. 
Among the Bantu people of Bondei, on the east coast of Africa, 
when the head of a house dies he is washed and shaved by his 
maternal uncle. His hair, finger-nails, and toe-nails are taken 
and incorporated in an earthen image, which thereupon becomes 
a TTizlmu, the object of religious rites paid to the dead (JAl 
XXV. 236) On the islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, m the 
Moluccas, there are men who carve statues of a special sort of 
wood for funeral purposes On the fifth da^'^ after burial one of 
these statues is procured, and the soul of the deceased is, by 
means of an offering of food, enticed into it for a temporary 
sojourn- It is implored bo eat and drink, and to watch over the 
survivors that no sickness may betide them. A general feast of 
the family follows (Riedel, 395) Among the Lolo of Norlhein 
Tongking, with a stalk of a kind of orchid and some wisps of 
paper a figure of the deceased, about 10 centimetres high, is 
made. It is placed in the house between the w’all and the roof, 
or fastened to one of the partition- walls, and serves the purpose 
Df an ancestral tablet, such as the Chinese dedicate (Lunet, 331) 
Examples might be multiplied, for the practice is 
wide-spread. But at this point funeral ceremonies 
merge into cult of the dead (see Ancestor- 
worship). 


Literature. — On death and death rites in general, see E. B. 
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vol. li. ch. xii. ; J. G. Frazer, * On certain Burial Customs 
as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,' in JAI 
XV. [1886] 64-104 ; R. Hertz, ‘ Contribution k une 6bude sur la 
representation collective de la mort,' m ASoc x. [1905-6] 48-137; 
A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Pans, 1909, ch. viii. ; 
E. S. Hartland, Legeud of Perseus, ii. (London, 1896) ch. xiii. 
The death rites of a particular people and its ideas on the sub- 
ject of death must ordinarily be studied in the ethnographical 
accounts of that people. Manjv have been cited in the foregoing 
article. Detailed studies relating to special area® y^ive h«apn ^ 
by Theodor Koch, ‘Zum Aniraismus de: -s xia ‘sor* :i 

Indianer,’ forming the Supplement to Internal. Archiv fur 
Ethnographie, xiu. [1900], and William Crooke, ‘ Death Rites 
among the Dravidian and other Non-Arvan Tribes of India,' m 
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E. SiDNt^Y Hartland.* 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Babylonian). — In common with other Semitic 
races, the Babylonians regarded the present life 
as incomparably superior to that beyond the grave. 
It is not likely that the Sumerians, whose rmigion 
forms the principal element in the religious ideas 
of the Babylonians, differed from this pessimistic 
view of death so universal in antiquity. For the 
Sumerian peiiod we have no direct statement con- 
cerning the life beyond the grave ; but the evidence 
Goncernmg their burial customs, their sacrifices to 
the dead, their communion meals with the souls of 
the dead, etc., is abundant. The word employed 
by them for the soul is zid, lit. ‘ the rush of wind,’ 
and is translated into Bab. by napUtu, ‘breath’’ 
which may also mean ‘throat and organs of 
respiration.’ The dread of death is revealed in 
the expressions for dying. In Sumerian the word 
IS diff, ht,^ ‘ to seize away.’ The early Bab. expres- 
sion is, ‘ his god has gathered him ’ {ilu-Au ikter-Su) 
as yet found only for women in the phrase, ‘ when 
her god gathers her ’ (see Ctmeiform Texts of the 
Br. Mus.\ ii. 24, 27 ; viii. 5a, 17 ; 12c, 18 ; 17c, 18 - 
Meissner, Assyr. Stud. iii. [Berlin, 1905] 53 • 
Schorr, Altbah. JEtechtsurhunden, i. [Vienna, 19071 

1 Hereafter cited as C T’ * 


85, who compares Gn 25®), or ‘ she has gone to hei 
fate’ {anaHmati-Aa illiku [(7.T. vi. 476, 13 f.] ; ana 
Hmtim ittalak \Code of ffamTiiurabt, viii. 5 f. and 
pass^m']), or ‘fate has carried him away’ {^ivitu 
ubbil-ku). Ashurbanipal, describing the death of 
Tar^u, says that ‘ the fate of his niglit came upon 
him.’ 

The life of man is fieeting and determined by 
the decrees of the gods of tlie lower world, says 
the poet : 

‘ Build we an house for ever ? seal we (our tablets) for ever ? 

Do brothers divide their inheritance for ever? 

Shall hatred exist in the land for ever? 

Doth the river rise bringing floods for ever? 


He that sleepeth, he that dieth when together [they lie ?J, 
In death the" not their («ohd) loriu. 

When .1 » .1 ' . 'id liio ■ vud rii.'"' have greeted them, 

TheAr'iii'. .iJi-'J" l. * 'iihle 

Mamni' ..i ' ■ i *■ i. « v , wilIi uhem fixes destiny. 

Death and life they' arrange. 

But of death the day they make not known.' 

Thus man, whose destiny at birtii had already 
been fixed by Mamniit, identical with Ban, goddess 
of childbirth, must pass a second ordeal before the 
same goddess and the judges of Arallu.^ 

After mortal dissolution the soul descended to 
Arallu, ‘ the desolate land,’ to pass at best a dreary 
existence, in the dust and shadows of Hades. The 
body, in which the departed soul had still a lively 
interest, was either buried or burned, and the 
kinsmen^ supplied it with food, drink, clothing, 
and the imincments which characterized the occii- 

E ation of the x^erson on earth. Cremation and 
ody-burial existed side by side from the earliest 
times. In cases of creination, the ashes were 
gathered carefully in an urn, in which jars of 
drink (beer in the eaily period, water in the later), 
bread, etc., were jilaceu, to x>rovHlo for the im- 
mediate needs of the soul. At Ni^ipur funeral- 
urns of tlxis^ kind were found in the court of the 
stage-tower in the earliest jieriod (before 3000 B.C.). 
Two vast fire-necrojioliaes have been [lartly exca- 
vated near Lagash, at modern Eurgliul and 
cl-Hibba. Here the bodies were [ilaced in narrow 
clay casings uiion a brick xdatform, wiaxiped with 
infiamniable material and covered with soft clay. 
The body was reduced to ashes by burning wood 
over the clay casing. After the fire was ex- 
tinguished, a small hole was opened in the clay 
casing, which was now baked and quite ini- 
perishable, and the results of the cremation were 
examined. In cases where the heat reduced the 
body to ashes, these were removed, x>lf^<^‘ed in an 
urn, and buried in the family plot. If, however, 
the heat did not reduce the body to asluis, the clay 
casing became the tomb and was left in situ. The 
more important families owned vaults, or rather 
narrow brick rooms, in which the urns of the 
family were placed, the x>‘'^vement being dra-ined 
by tile sewers dt^scendhig to the water level. 
[These sewers weie wrongly taken for wells by 
certain archaeologists.] 

Cremation apx^ears to have been the rule in 
certain parts of ancient Sumer and Akkad, as in 
the region south of Lagash; but in other parts 
interment in coffins and vaults is more fnjquent. 
In the case of those burials in which laxlies were 
committed directly to the earth (as rcx)res<;ntcd on 
the Vulture Stele, c. 3200 B.C., where soldiers arc 
buried in a huge x>ile, being covered with earth 
gmply), every vestige has long since disax>peared. 
Freservation of the body seems to have been a, 
sentimental rather than an essential matter ; rievei - 
1 A conductor of the shades to the lower world (of. Craig, 
Assyr. and Bab, Religious Texts, Leipzig, 1895 , Ixmx. 9 , and 
iSumer. Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909, pp. 314, 26). 

-2 KB VI. 1, 228. 

called ‘the god of investigation, 
^ ^ • XXIV. 41, 67 f.) ; and as a star he appeara 

as the tpa^^ab Sipti mituti, ‘star of the indirment of the dead ‘ 


, , . i Sipti 
Hi R 49, no 3. 40) 
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theless both Sumerian and Semite exercised much 
care in this respect. At Ur brick vaults of con- 
siderable size containing several skeletons were 
excavated by Taylor. Ordinarily each skeleton is 
accompanied by ]ars, platters for bread and food, 
the deceased’s seal, combs, and, in case of women, 
even brushes (for colouring the eyes ’). The cheaper 
method of interment consisted in placing the body 
upon a slightly raised platform of bricks, which 
was first covered with a reed mat. Over the body 
was fitted a large cover, made of one or two pieces 
of baked clay, and large enough to admit both the 
body and the articles of food and raiment. Taylor 
found round platforms, in which case the body lay 
with knees drawn towards the chest. ^ A still more 
economical method of burial consisted of a clay or 
porcelain coffin of capsule form, made by fitting 
together two huge howls. Bodies were even muti- 
lated and crushed into a huge vase, accompanied 
in all cases by food and dunk. Common in later 
times is the hath-tub-shaped coffin, deep but not 
long, in which the body sits uimight, with the back 
against one end, and the limbs stretched out along 
the bottom, the W'hole being, of course, protected 
with a clay covering. The flask-shaped coffin, 
bulging towards the base, is common in the late 
period. The excavators of Assnr found many 
elaborate stone family-vaults, probably of kings 
and priestly families. To each of these an opening 
at the west end, closed by a stone not too difficult 
to be moved, made access to the vault possible. 
Stone staircases led down to these openings. At 
the east end the vaults at Assur generally con- 
tain a small niche for a lamp. The Assyrians 
employed such vaults both for body burials, the 
skeletons being found in orderly rows side by 
side on the pavement, and for cinerary urns. 
The latter are cone-shaped and made of baked 
clay. 

Thus we see that cremation was practised at 
all periods — probably for sanitary reasons. The 
earliest graves are found in the temple courts, but 
these sacred spots must have proved altogether 
inadequate for the vast populations of Sumer, 
Babylonia, and Assyria. The only practical method 
would be to set aside certain parts of the city (as 
at Ur), or whole districts (as at Surghul). 

The Sumerian word for the departed soul is 
idimy ‘creation of darkness’ {gig -dim), which, 
y apocopation of the initial letter, became idim, 
edim, and passed into Semitic as edimmuJ^ There 
is no doubt that the Babylonians regarded the 
souls of the dead as minor deities, capable of 
mterfering_ for good and evil in the affairs of men. 
Whether, in fact, the entire conception of divinity 
rests ultimately upon the notion of ancestor-worship 
cannot be determined from our sources. We can 
no longer doubt that the Bab. conception of the 
devils, spirits of disease and misfortune, rests 
absolutely upon the notion of evil ghosts which 
rise from hell to torment humanity. See Demons 
AND Spirits (Assyr. -Bab.). 

Although the souls of those whose bodies were 
improperly buried, or whose memories were not 
cherished at the par&ntalia, return to the earth 
and nrust he driven back to the nether world by 
incantation and ritual, yet the vast majority of 
souls lead a shadowy existence in the dreary land of 
the dead. See STATE OF THE Dead (Assyr.-Bab.). 

We come now to that significant part of Bab. 
religion — the communion toith the souls of the dead. 
Weliave seen that the kinsmen of the dead pro- 
vided the soul with food and raiment in the grave. 
These are remnants of an ancient belief that the 

The coffins in which the body lay in a cramped position 
appear to have been called napalsu^u (v. R. 16, 44). 

2 Possibly connected with idim, ‘oppiessed,’ ‘weak and 
miserable’ (see Lang-don, Sumer. Gram., Pans, 1911, p. 221). 


soul actually consumed the elements and wore the 
raiment left for his use. Although the Sumerians 
and the Babylonians continued to deposit these 
symbols of the material needs of man in the graves 
of the dead, they soon rose to a more spiritual in- 
terpretation, in which, behind the symbolic bread 
and. drink, lay the mystery of communion with 
the deified souls and with Divine life itself. Each 
family seems to have made monthly offerings to 
the shades of its ancestors, which consisted in a 
communion meal at which images of the departed 
were present. In official accounts of the early 
period we find frequent reference to offerings made 
to the statues of deceased persons.^ A list of 
official sacrifices in the period of Sargon of Agade 
mentions a lamh oflered to the statue of an ancient 
Sumerian king, Entemena ; ^ and Gudea, a later 
priest-king (c. 2400 B.C.), prays for his own statue 
that it may receive mortuary sacrifice.® Entries 
in official documents occur, stating the items of 
the monthly sacrifice for the souls of deceased per- 
sons whose service to the State had been great. 
This is especially true of kings and priests. More 
frequently the documents mention the mortuary 
sacrifices for all the souls who have died, a Feast 
of All Souls, occurring monthly and performed by 
the priests in various temples. The word ordi- 
narily employed in the ancient inscriptions is 
kianag, ‘ place where one gives to drink ’ ; but 
the notion of ‘ place ’ is often lost, and the idea of 
drinking is made to cover sacrifices of animals, 
bread, cakes, etc., as well as of liquors. That 
these sacrifices really consisted in a communion 
meal is made evident from one inscription which 
states expressly that the kianag was eaten. 

Another word — also Sumerian, and employed 
for the parentalia less frequently in the early 
period, but ordinarily by the Semites — is kisig, 

‘ breaking of bread,’ where the emphasis is laid 
upon the eating of bread at a common meal {kispa 
kasdpu). The word occurs in the most ancient 
name of the fourth month as slg-ba, and later as 
kisig-ninazu, or month of the breaking of bread 
to Ninazu, god of the lower world. This month 
was followed (in the calendar of Nippur) by the 
month of the feast of Ninazu. These two months 
correspond with our December and January, or 
the period of greatest darkness, wdien the gods of 
the under world, as deities of the shades, whither 
the sun-god and the god of vegetation had de- 
scended, were particularly honoured. We fortu- 
nately possess a letter from Amniiditana, a king 
of the first Semitic dynasty, concerning the feast 
of the breaking of bread for the fourth month 
(December) ; 

* Unto 6uinma-ili, son of Idin-TSIarduk, say. Thus saith Ara- 
miditana : “ Milk and butter for the kisigga of the month 
Nenenig are withheld. As soon as thou leadest this tablet, 
may thy superintendent take 30 cows and 60 ka of butter and 
come to Babylon. Until the kisigga is finished, may be supply 
milk.” * 

Here we have direct evidence for a communion 
meal, ‘ breaking of bread,’ for the souls of the 
dead, permanently adopted by the Semites at an 
early period. At Eski Harran an inscription has 
recently been found containing the autobiography 
of the high priest of the temple of the moon-god 
of J^arran. in col. iii. he refers to the monthly 
sacrifices which he performed for the souls of the 
departed. After a reference to the raiment which 
he wore for the service he says : 

‘ Fat sheep, breads, date wine, cypress oil, fruit of the 
garden ... I broke ^ unto them. As incense offering, the 
choice incense as a regular offering I fixed for them and placed 
before them.’ 

The high priest here performs for the kinsmen 

1 Thureau-Dangm, Recueil de tahleltes chaldeennes. Pans, 1903, 
p. 247, obv. i. 12; de GeuouiUac, Tablettes archaiques^ Paris, 
1909, p. 35, obv. V. 9. 

2 Constantinople, 1081, rev. L 

3 Gudea Statue, B 7, 56. 4 akassap-Sun\jUu 
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the sacred ceremony of breaking bread for the 
souls of the dead* The expression ‘ placing incense 
before them ' refers to the statues of the departed, 
whose souls are thus represented at the communion 
meal, and whose portion is the incense. In an 
incantation service against evil souls, stools are 
brought for the souls that they may sit at the 
service of breaking of bread. ^ Ashurbanipal re- 
stored the memorial services for the souls of his 
royal predecessors, of which he says : ‘ The regu- 
lations for the breaking of bread and the pouring 
of water for the souls of the kings who precedea 
me I arranged for.^ ^ The king himself was sup- 
posed to perform this ceremony, as appears from 
another passage : ‘ The regulations of the day of 
offerings the king gave not, but the high priest 
gave.’ 3 The practice of pouring water to the soul 
in connexion with the common meal gave rise to 
the title ‘ pourer of water,’ applied to one’s nearest 
kinsman. This appears in the terrible curse so 
common in the Semitic period, ‘ May God deprive 
him of an heir and a pourer of water ! ’ ^ 

The repose of the soul, we may say even its 
immortality, depends upon the communion sacri- 
fice performed monthly for it by its kinsmen. 
Real immortality consists, therefore, in leaving 
male descendants ; and the prayers of kings seldom 
fail to plead with the god for male lineage. In 
actual practice the family paid the priests for per- 
forming the ceremony of the breaking of bread, 
and consequently separate temples, called i-kisigga, 
or hit kcosap kispi, were built for this purpose.® 
It is highly probable that the State had a regular 
fund to provide for the Feast of All Souls, for we 
find official accounts containing entries for this 
fund at all periods. 

Concerning the wailing for the dead our sources 
are meagre. In an ancient Sumerian inscription 
there is a probable reference to an official waller, 
whose pay is mentioned along with the food placed 
in the tomb.® Wailings at the death of a king are 
described in a letter of the period of Ashurbanipal. 
The chief great men clothe themselves in garments 
of mourning, and wear rings of gold, and the 
official singer sings.^ The burial of an official (?) 
is reported to the king in the following manner : 

^ ‘ The tomb we made ; he and the woman of his palace rest 
in peace ; the psalms (?) 8 are ended ; they have wept at the 
\ Durnt-offering has been burnt ; the anointings (?) are 
aU performed ; rites of loosing in the house of washing and 
the house of baptism, ceremonies of incantation, penitential 
psalms . . . they have finished.’ 9 

Gilgames wailed for his departed comrade Ea- 
bani six days and nights. When the mother of 
Nabonidus, last king of Babylon, died, the king’s 
son and all his troops put on mourning and wailed 
three days. The following month was entirely de- 
voted to official mourning for the king’s mother. 

Traces of embalming have not been found, but 
Herodotus says that the Babylonians embalmed 
m honey, and a text has been cited which men- 
tions embalming with cedar oil.^® At any rate, 
embalming is not characteristic of Bab. burials, 
and the custom may be due to Egyptian influence. 

iarC, Pans, 1882-99, ii. 24^-378, based principally upon the 
explorers Layard at Nineveh, Taylo? at^Ur and 
Warka; for the fire-necropolises at 
Surghul and el-Hibba, see Koldewey, ZA ii. (1887) 403-80 ; 


0 Leipzig, 1896, pp. 166, 12-14. 

1 g: Lehmann, Shama^hshumufcin, Leipzi 

® King, Chronicles, li. (London, 1907) 74, 6. 

4 Memorial Deed of Melisupak, vii. 9-11 ; KB iv. 86 19 * 

10, 72, IV. 20 ; Hmke, A New Boundary Stone of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Philadelphia, 1907, p. 291. ^ 

fZA XXI (Heidelberg, 1908) 248, 6; Beiirage zur Ai^syri- 
ologie, V. (Leipzig, 1908) 619, 17. 

6 Urukagina, Cone B ix. 33 

7 Harper, Letters, Chicago, 1900, p. 473. 

8 taklUxi, prob. same root as kalii, * psalmist.' 

» Harper, 437. 10 vf i 1.4 

n Ih. iii. 2 , 130, 13-15. 12 Herod, i 198 

W K. 7856, col. i. 4, cited by Meissner, WZKM. xii.’(1898J 61. 


for the necropolises at Fara and Abn-ITarab, see Mitteil d. 
deutschen oriental. Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1896-1911 ; for tombs 
and coffins at Babylon, ib xxxvi. 12, xxxviii. 13 ; at ASSur, ib. 
xxi. 36, XXV. 4S, 55, xxvii. 29, xxxi. 10, IS, xxxvi 23, etc.; at 
Nippur, H. V. Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, Edin- 
burgh, 1903, passim (also a discussion of the whole subject) ; 
at Sippar, V. Scheil, ITne Saison de fouiUes d Sippar, l*aris, 
1902, p. 55 ff. 

(b) Burial CUR’^O^'S. Meissner, Zeitschr 

fur Kunde des *..< \'\. (Vienna, 1898) 59-66; A. 

Jeremisis, Leben luvn dc.i 7 -■ Nolle und l*aiadies (‘ A\b. 

Orient' i. [1900] 8), M. Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Assyria, 
Boston, 1898, pp. 695-011 , S. Langdon, * Bab. Eschatology,' 
in Theological Essays, New York, 1911. 

S. Langdon. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Buddhist). — i. Death inevitable and painful. — 
There are certain questions tha,t must have an 
absolute and definite answer {ekdmsavydkarandt), 
Asa type of these the commentators cite : ‘Will 
all beings die? Buddha said: “Short, O 

monks, is the life of man ... we must do good ; 
it is impossible that what is born should not die.” ’ ^ 
In other words, ‘Life, indeed, ends in death. 
‘All men fear death. For death is accompanied 
by physical and moral sullering ; the formuhe 
of dependent origination enumerate ‘ sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, despair’ as the com- 
panions of death.* For death is only the begin- 
ning of a new existence for the punishment of 
sins : death and punishment {danaa) are almost 
synonymous. It is in order to avoid death, and 
the consequent second death — in order to gain im- 
mortality — that the Hindus practise the religious 
life, the holy behaviour (6m/wiac/iar?/<x) which en- 
ables one to pass above the sun, which is death 
{Brdhmanas), 

If deatli inspires fear, it also generates that 
salutary emotion (samvega) which ends in a dis- 
taste for pleasure and existence. Death must be 
thought of.® Visits to the ‘cemetery,’ the place 
of cremation, or the place where dead bodies are 
left, and meditation upon the corpse and the various 
aspects of decomposition, play an imjiorbant part 
in the spiritual hygiene of the Buddhist monk, be 
he a beginner {navaka), a more advanced disciple 
(iaiksa), or a perfect disciple. They even become 
absorbing for some, who are called ‘ cemetery 
monks’ (see Tantras). We find a number of 
details regarding the treatment of the dead® in 
the Buddhist texts. 

To know that ‘life ends in death,’ and to be 
resigned to this law, is, as we learn from several 
conversion-stories, to know the essentials of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and to escape from the fear and the 
control of death. To detacli oneself fi'om the things 
of which death will deprive one, to detach onesmf 
from the body itself, is to abolish pain : thus a 
man suffers when he sees a woman whom he loves 
in the possession of another man ; he ceases to suffer 

1 Abhidharmako§avydkhy&, MS of the 8ooi<it6 Asiatique, 
355a, 7 (hereafter cited as A.K.V.). 

2 Dhammapada, 148 ; see FausbolFs ed. 1900 ; Max Muller, 
SBE X. [1898] 41 ; and H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben, etc.®, 
Stuttgart, 1906, p. 278. 

^ ^ Dhammapada, 129; cf. Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. 166; Mit- 
xnda, p. 146 f. (SBE xxxv. 200); ^ik^(~fsaw.vchchai/a, p. 206; 
Jdtakamdld, xxxi. 61, xxxii. (tr. Spc*^e^, (iariand of Birth 
Stories, London, 1896 [=sSacrrd Books of the i:ii<i<ihistf>, vol. i.]). 

* See P. Oltramare, Formule bouddhigue des douze causes, 
Geneva, 1909, p. 27 ; NetUppakarana, p. 29. But in Dlgha, ii, 
306, and Vibhafiga, p. 37, sorrow, etc., are defined as the conse- 
quences of every cause of suffering. 

Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 
1896 p. 66, n. 6. Cf. and ct. Suttanipata, 674 f. (SBE x. 105). 

o On tins subject, see the * Chinese,’ ‘ Japanese,' and ' Tibetan ' 
^tt. on Death and Disposal of the Dead ; and cf. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 78 ff., and sources cited, esp. 
Vigha, 11 . 296 ; Osoma, tr, Feer, Ana^?/se du Kandjour, AMG li. 
(Lyons, 1881) 194 ; A.K, V fol. 239 : ' When a man has fulfilled hia 
dead, his friends burn his honoured body 
with nre,^ or submerge it In the sea, or bury it in the ground, 
or leave it to dry, wither, and disappear with wind and heat. 
But what is called thought, mind, intellect, being saturated 
(or informed,’ paribhdvita'S with faith, morality, indifference, 
religious instruction (^rwfa), goes up above, attains to a privi- 
leged state (ui^e^a), goes into the heavens.’ 
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whenever he ceases to love {Majjhima^ ii. 223). 
Thus the saint {arhat) has no fear of death {Angut- 
tara^ ii. 173) ; he awaits his time without desire 
and without fear {Therlgdtha^ 196, 703 ; see art. 
Suicide [Bud.]), for he is freed from desire, he 
knows that this existence is the last existence for 
him {Therlgdthd, 705 ; Dhammapada, 39). For 
others death is only a passing ; for the saint it is 
‘interruption’ or ‘annihilation’ [samticJichTieda)?- 

If death is hateful to men, it is not less so to the gods (devc&s), 
though certain texts say that the gods are perfectly happy 
{Afinuttara, v. 291). It is not that death for them is accom- 
panied by oi'o sufferings of human death, for they usually die 
VTithout suffering {A.K.V,, fol. 2546). But, the greater the 
enjoyments of the gods, the more painful it is for them to give 
them up ; death for them is not ‘ suffering consisting in suffer- 
ing,’ ‘ suffering of death ’ {Mahdvyutpattz, § 112, 4), but it causes 
‘suffering consisting in the change ’ to be accomplished at death 
(see H. O Warren, Buddhism, Or.mbr’d_''^ "it'-- .'*=''0, p 181).2 
The Brahmanic views are all a! vO, oi s (see, e.g,, 

Vishv,u Purdi^ct, vi. 5, in Wilson, Works, London, 1870,' 208). 

2. Definition of death. — The Buddhist doctrine 
is opposed to that of the ‘ unbelievers ’ (deniers [of 
the other life]), according to whom the intellect 
{vijndna) scatters into the ether, while the material 
elements (bhuta) of the body return to the mass of 
the earth, sea, etc. (cf. Dlgha, i. 55 ; Samyufta, 
iii. 207) ; it is also opposed to the popular idea of 
the transmigration of the soul, well expressed by 
comparison with a bird flitting from tree to tree 
{Sumahgala~mldsin%, p. 114; S. Hardy, Manual of 
Budhism, London, 1860, p. 390). Death is the 
end of life — the end of a life or of an existence (see 
below, § 3 ) ; or, more exactly, death is the dissocia- 
tion of the organism constituted at birth to experi- 
ence the fruits of a certain set of actions. This 
organism, both material and mental, does not con- 
tain a single stable principle ; it continues to renew 
itself moment by moment ; in other words, it under- 
goes an ‘incessant death’ (cf. Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 252 ; Madhyamakavrtti, p. 174, n. 4) ; but death 
marks the end of this homogeneous renewing : it is 
the separation of the constituent elements of the 
pseudo-individual, the dissociation of the elements 
{skandha), i.e, of the gross elements {mahdhhuta, 
rupakdya) and of the vijndna, or intellect. 

We must consider for a little this idea of vijndna. 
There is nothing permanent or individual in the 
complex union of the skandhas, which lasts from 
birth to death. Men were led, however, to regard 
it as ‘individualized,’ like a town with the vijndna 
as master. The later works of Abhidhamma teach 
that, from the origin of an existence, the first 
thought, the thought which gives rise to the forma- 
tion of the new being in the matrix {pratisamdhi* 
vijndna, ‘conception-intellect’), gives birth to cer- 
tam thought, which is the master part of the 
existence, and is called hhavdnga, or hhavdhga* 
santati, ‘ existence - limb, ’ ‘ existence - limb - series, ’ 
because it is the limb of existence.'* This thought 
evolves into an uninterrupted and relatively homo- 
geneous mental series, like the flow of a river. To 
look at it in a somewhat diflerent 'way, this thought 
constitutes what we might call the foundation of 
the soul, the support and origin of particular 
thoughts, which interrupt it. At the end of life, 
at death, it disappears by being transformed into 
‘thought in a dying state,’ ‘dying thought,* 
‘falling or emigrating thought.’ Existence, i.c. 
one existence in the series of existences, is ended 

1 See. e.g,, the story of ‘Gotami the Thin,’ in J. H. Thiessen, 
Die Legends von Kisdgotaml, Breslau, 1880 ; Eogers, Buddha- 
gho$a*s Parables, London, 1870, p. 98 ; E. Hardy, Buddhismus, 
Munster, 1890, p. 124. 

2 See Wenzel’s tr. of ‘ Naj^arjuna’s Friendly Epistle,* 98 f., 
JPTS, 1886, p. 27. On ‘the five prognostics announcing death 
m heaven ’ (bodv becoming ugly, decaying of flower-wreaths, 
etc.), Wenzel reiersto 2t6vuttaka, § 83, and Divydvaddna, p. 193. 

See Dlgha, ii. 305 ( = Warren, p. 368); Visuddhxmagga, in 
Warren, pp. 241, 252; Vxbhahga, p. 137. 

^ Abhxdhammatthasa'figaha, in JPTS, 1884, p. 25; see S. Z. 
Aung and O. A. F. Rhys Davids’ tr. and notes, Compendium of 
Philosophy, PTS, 1910 (Index, s.v, ‘Bhavauga*). 


at the disappearance of the hhavdnga ; a new ex- 
istence commences, in a new status, since the 
‘ thought in a dying _ state ’ is reflected (we dare 
not say continued) ^ in a ‘ thought in a state of 
being born.’ Death, then, is the transformation 
of this ‘ fundamental thought ’ called hhavdnga, 
‘ limb of existence,’ into ‘ emigrating thought ’ 
( chyif tichitta).^ 

‘ When the dead man is laid out upon his bed of death, the 
sinful action for which he is rL-poTi-rruc, or the motive (or sign) 
of this action, presents itself at the door of his spirit. Then 
there is inaugurated the senes of rapid intellectual operations 
swiftness ’) which ends m absorption with this object 
or moti'*o) uro- 

fjj •< d the ‘‘cr* <ig rlic L"d< *' : p": :1 " c 

(y'lO /inga-i i' i ’'i •narntr •/ ' • . \ 

iho “ th<:)'u»-i.i n a ^raio or )« ij: •■or* - iv< 

c -nat cn(or.l‘ii. no. ■'! 'ci ' ) .-w , - ^ 

itself before the spirit, moved by uninterrupted passion,' belongs 
to an evil destiny.’ 4 

On the other hand, death is often regarded as 
the end of a particular organ or sense, the jlviten- 
driya, the vital sense. Life, the activity of the 
organs, ‘ the persistence, subsistence, going on . . . 
of the bodily and mental functions or states ’ pre- 
supposes a ‘vital organ’® supporting the living 
complex as the water supports the lotus, and 
playing a part analogous to that assigned by the 
Vedanta school to the ‘principal breath’ (or 
‘breath in the mouth,’ mukhya prdna).^ Death, 
therefore, will be ‘the interruption of the series 
[of evolution] of the vital organ corresponding to 
a given existence’ {Nettippakarana, p. 29).'^ 

Leaving out of consideration the schools which pay little 
attention to the ‘ vital sense,’ some schools do not make it 
die at death. The theologians who admit an * intenuediate 
state ’ (jantardbhava) between two existences properly so called 
assign a special r61e to the ‘ vital sense ’ in the mechanism of 
transmigration. ‘ Life ' would then be prolonged from existence 
to existence, as long as these continue to be existences be- 
longing to the same category (nikdya-sabhdga) (after A,R. F., 
Burnouf MS, 68a). 

The schools are not agreed as to the nature of the gxvxtendriya, 
as may be seen from Kathdvatthu, viii. 10. Pah theology appears 
to regard it as the eighteenth term of the rupakkhanda (S. 
Hardy, Manual, p. 399). But the Dhainmasaigigaxa treats it suc- 
cessively as mental and as material (rupa). The Abhidkarma- 
ko^a makes it an arupa chittaviprayukta, ‘ immaterial, having 
no connexion with thought’ (see Dharmasarjigraha, p. 69), as 
do also the Yogacharas (see Mus6on, vi. [1905J 178 f.). 

It must not be forgotten that ‘ life' is attributed to the body 
{A.K. V. SlSa : ‘The body lives when it is endowed with sense 
(sendriya), i.e. life is of the body endowed with sense, and not 
of a soul Idtman ) : and it is the body [and not a soul] which, 
when robbed of sense, is called “dead”’). By ‘sense’ or 
‘senses 'must be understood either the organs of sense which 
depend upon the jlvitendriy a, or the gv^^itendriy a, which is just 
the same as the kdyendriya, ‘ body -sense.’ The working and 
persistence of the intellect (vijfLdnd) depend upon the kdyen- 
driya, which, at death, perishes in various parts of the body 
according to the state in which re-birth is to take place ; in the 
feet for a future damned soul, in the navel for a future man, in 
the heart for a future god . . . (^A.K.V. 254a ; cf. and ct. Beal, 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1871, p. 41; see also 
Bh3^s Davids, Buddhist India, p. 254 f.; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 
p. 265). 

Instead of jlvita, jlvitendriy a, we sometimes find 
the terms dyus, ‘life,’ and usman, ‘heat’ — a 
popular conception of life.® ‘What is the ground 
of persistence or continuity of the five senses ? ’ — 

‘ Life ’ — ‘ And of life ? ’ — ‘ Heat ’ — * And of heat ? ’ — 
‘Life.’ (Just so the radiance of a lamp depends 
on its flame, and vice versa [Majjhima, i, 295].) 
Similarly, death is deflned as the disappearance 

1 We read, however, in A.K.V. 213a; ‘the “ conceptional ” 
state (at conception), upapattibhava, forms a series with the 
“ mortal ” state (at death).’ 

2 There is no death without ‘ emigrating thought,’ therefore 
trance or rapture is an obstacle to death (cf. Dhammapada, 
ed. Fausbbll, Copenhagen, 1855, p, 299). 

3 See Aung-Davids, Compendium, pp. 29, 74, ‘registering, or 
identifying, of the object.’ 

4 Visuddhtmagga, xvii. 11.33-1139 (from proofs kindly lent by 
C- Lanman). See O- A. F. Rhys Davids, BudtJnst Psychology, 
London, 1900, pp. 132, 3 34 ; Co7nv“‘''^-'vm p. 150 f. 

5 See C. A. A Rhys Da\ "ds?, /■cj..*ao. ',*■./ 19, 192; S. Hardy, 
Manual, 402. 

6 Jitntendrxyarp, vd prdv^a iti (A.K.V. SlSa; cf. Bodhichary- 
avatdrapaflpkd, p. 487). 

“7 Cf. VCsuddhimagga, xvi. ad Jin. (JPTS, 1891, p. 137). 

8 P. Oltramare, op. dt. p. 28; and C. A. Foley, in JRAS, 
1894, p. 328. 
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of heat {Mahdvyutpatti, § 245, 53j.^ Au ancient 
stanza associates the intellect yfitjh. dyus 

and usman^ The Dignaga school defines death 
as the* * destruction of the vijndnay of the organ, 
and of life,' and claims authority from this defini- 
tion to deny (in opposition to the Jains) that trees 
< die. ' 

In the old version of the ‘ last days of the Buddha’ 


the set of actions, begun at birth, is interrupted 
hv an ‘ action cutting oU [the fruit of] action.’ ^ 
Death is called ‘timely’ (I'dlamaraT^a) when it 
occurs at the end of a life of normal duration (see 
Ages of the Worlo [Bud.], vol. i. p. 189). It 
may be caused by a trouble of the bile (tlie essential 
fire-element of the body), of the phlegm (water- 
element), or the wind, either singly or all together : 


p. 203 : MahdvyutpatH, § 235, 52) we have : The Blessed One 
ent*!* of thoDSfht as to control ins 

ali-'.-'.'.r,.-:. t .. ’> tn adh^^hdi/a), and he 

begins to reject his “ life-virtualities " {dyuhsamskdran') ’ The 
plural (‘ virtualities,’ ‘co-efficients of life ’) indicates, according^ 
to a commentator, that life is not one thing but a coUectivity. 
The Sautrantikas say that dyus^ ‘life,’ means the mult^le 
samskdras which co-exist (having for nature the four or five 
skandhas) and nothing beyond these sarriskaras (A.K. V,, 
fob 74). The }Icii..\))iia (i. 296) enumerates the dyusarrikkaras 
as follows : dyus, heat, and mtect senses, which disappear at 
death, but persist in life even when plunged into the deepest 
ecstasies (see Warren, p. 389). ^ , , , , _ , 

As to the vital breath (prana), it is a wind {vayu) 
which depends on both the body and the thought — 
for it disappears during the so-called ‘ cessation- 
trance’ ecstasy (Sarvastivadin AhKidharma&astra, 
quoted A.K.V. 312; see Rhys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 71, London, 1899-1910 i = Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, voL ii.]). Although the 
Buddhists deny the existence of a prdnin, anima, 
‘being endowed with breath,’ they use this ex- 
pression ; but, tor them, to kill a prdnin is only to 
stop the future production of the prana. 

3, Duration of Hfe^ — What is meant by an 
existence, dtmabhdvay and why is the eternal 
transmigration divided into this succession of frag- 
ments called lives or existences ? Actions are by 
nature very variable, and very dilferent actions 
are performed by the same person ; in strict 
language — for Buddhism does not admit of the 


existence of a person, of an author of actions — 
actions very different from each other are ‘ caused ’ 
in one and the same series of states of consciousness, 
and must he rewarded in the same series. It is 
necessary, then, that the agent (to use a convenient 
expression) should pass through varying condi- 
tions, — goii, man, animal, damned, — jfor it is not 
the nature of actions to get their reward in any 
state whatever. And, by a mechanism which will 
be explained in art. Karma, a certain existence 
{dtmabhdva) falls to the lot of the agent, as the 
reward for a certain set of actions,® and this 
existence will be followed by another determined 
in the same way. Death niaiks the moment of 
the exhaustion of the actions called to ‘ripen,’ 
to fructify in some one existence, and of the 1 
maturity of actions called to ripen in the next 
existence. 

In certain states of existence the length of life 
is fixed ; the number of actions to be rewarded in 
the course of a divine existence of a certain class 
always corresponds exactly with the normal length 
of life of the gods of this class (see Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]) ; the god will die at 
the exhaustion of the meritorious actions to be 
rewarded and the exhaustion of life. But it may 
happen that a life ends by the exhaustion of the 
actions, before the normal time ; if, e.g., a certain 
good action has caused a certain divine existence, 
and is not good enough to prolong this existence 
against the influence of evil actions striving to 
ripen. It is also possible to die by the exhaustion 
or life, without the merit being exhausted : in this 
case, re-hirth takes place into a condition similar 
to that just left. Lastly, if one commits one of the 
sins demanding immediate retribution (dnantarya) 
and immediate dispatch into hell, one dies without 
the exhaustion of the vital forces : the retribution of 

1 Sarpyutta, hi 143; and A.E.V., Burnouf MS, 4535. 

* 01. dbe ayu^kakarman of thr* .Jains {SBB xlv. 165, 192). 


(aJcdlamptyu)^ and one timely aeatii : or else tiiere 
are 404 illnesses causing death (Bodhicharyava- 
tdrapanjihdy ii. 55 ; A.K* V. 2545). A kindred 
expression to akdlamftyu is antaramrtyu or anta- 
rc-na kalakrkjd, ‘death during the time, during 
the course of the normal duration of life ’ : a 
death, which, according to certain sources, occurs 
even in the drilpya, and in all stages of exist- 
ence, except among the Uttarakurus (Ahhidharmct- 
ko.^a). According to the Sautrantikas [A.K.V., 
fol. 218), it is a mistake to explain the phrase 
antardparinwvdyin with certain (Pali) scholars 
as meaning ‘a saint who attains to Jiirvdna, 
by antardyriftiju, during the couise of a heavenly 
existence, and before tlie close of this existeiute.’ 
The reference is to a saint who attains niroCmia in 
the intermediate period between two existences 
(antardhhava). 

The Buddhists believed that, just as the saint 
can abandon the ‘ co-eflicients of life’ (see preced- 
ing column), so he can also stop them (stlulpayati). 
According to the Vaibbaiyikas (A.J^^.V^,, Burnouf 
MS, fol. 74), the saint says: ‘ May [the acUon] 
that is to ripen for me in enjoyment ripen in life ! ’ 
By its nature, life (or the vital organ) is ‘ ripening ’ 
(vipdica), and it can replace any enjoyment which, 
normally, ought to ripen from a former merit, and 
which the saint no longer desires and has escaped 
by his sainthood. By tlxis pnmess, ‘vanquishing 
death,’ the Buddha prolonged his life three months 
for the salvation of men, and the disciples em- 
ploy this to assiiie the duration oi the law. 

This term of three months scem.s to be a.s a maximum, 

and as the maik of the \ ictory of the Buddha over Mft yurmtra, 
‘ Vdra(— do.ath, xv’->o m fi'*ath.’ The ‘dominion of death/ 

•.MM . . 5 . ‘d "til', on e' 1 e' ( '^! a/uunixitpatti, § 27, J), is much 
^nurc ii* 'ic Milt I, / i,xtibb<iHCi 11 . 103“*Si>’J5 

\'. r>j i!ni *1 /f '■*/>,«, p. 189, where the Bodhiaattvaa 

e* ^»*y u ! id • . ” hn.tc h-ngfth by the protection of the 

Buddhas and ‘ deities ‘ (devatas). 

4. The last thought and re-birth. — Most of the 
Hindu theologians teach that the last thought, 


the thought of the dying, is of prime importance 
Avith regard to the future lot.^ This doctrine is 
particularly dear to the devout sects : thinking of 
Krsna on the death-bed assures salvation. The 
Bral’imans everywhere believe as a rule that the 
Lord (Uvara) establishes the moral balance-sheet 
of the whole life, in order that the agemt may 
be re-born into the world at the proper stage. In 
conformity with their x^sychology and their meta- 
physics, the Buddhists have to assign capital im- 
portance to the last thought. For not only do 
they refuse to admit a Lord, judge of all the 

1 See Ahhidharrvmamihgahdy v. 12 (JJ*TS, 1881, p. _26); 
Vxsuddhimagcfa, in Warren, p. 262 ; SumaAgalavildsmi, p. 
110 . . 

2 The Saivite Buddhi.sts have made a deity of ‘ premature 
death ’ (Wilson, JFor)!;.'?, u. 24). 

3 See, e.g., Bhagavad-GUu, viii. 6 f. (A. Barth, ReltgimiS of 
India, London, 1891, p. 227 ; R. Garbo, Bhagavadgitd xiberHetzt 
. . . Leipjiig-, 1905, p. 52); ‘Rometubenng whatever form of 
being he in the end leaves this body, mto that same form he 
ever passes, assimilated to its being ’ (Thibaut, Vedantasiitras, 
iv. 1, 12=SBE xxxviu. 352); ‘Whatsoever being a man at his 
end in leaving the body remembers, to that same he always 
goes, inspired to being therein’ (L. D. Barnett, The Lord's 
Song, London, 1906) Sec also the source.s cited in Veddnta- 
sutias, loc. at., and Cowell, tr. of Aphor^*^tns of SapyUya, 
Calcutta, 1878, § 81 ; for the Jain sect, see Ma)jhiina, i. 370. 
Folk-lore is abundant on thi.s subject; see, e.jj., Katkd-sarit- 
sdgara, tr Tawney, 1880, i 242, and passim. Rhys Davids 
compares Plato, Pheedo, 09 (Indian lixiddhism, I.ronaon, 1881, 
App. viii., Dialogues of Die Buddha, i. 298). 
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actions of a life, but they do not even admit of a 
permanent soul which would be responsible for all 
the actions. At the time of death, all that exists 
is the ‘ dying thought ’ {chytitichitta) and the 
^ skandhas (dispositions, etc.), which come bo an 
end at death.’ ^ The ‘re-birth thought’ {prati- 
samdhi^, upapattichitta ) — and the skandhas asso- 
ciated with it — can be determined only by the 
‘ dying thought,’ which it continues. Hence it 
follows that, if the mental state at death is good, 
a pleasant birth will take place ; if it is bad, an 
unpleasant one. The agent will be re-born into 
the spheres of desire, matter, non-matter (see 
Cosmogony, etc. [Bud.]), according to fulcrum 
{dlambana) of the last thought {Abhidhamma- 
sahgahay v. 12-13 [JPT/S, 1884, p. 25]); and ‘to die 
with the thought fixed on space [or the void] ’ is 
to obtain nirvana {Madhyamahavrtti^ p. 53). 

But, if the last thought (or last action) is, 
according to the principle of the Buddhist system, 
the sole determining cause of the future life, good 
sense and equity require that the previous thoughts 
(or merit) should come into account in the retri- 
bution. Buddha was very categorical on this 
point. The conclusion arrived at will be that, if 
the last thought, in the quality of act ‘ close at 
hand’ {dsanna)y determines the future life, the 
latter may be conditioned by other acts, important 
from other points of view. 

The difficulty or contradiction may be resolved 
by affirming that the last thought is the resultant 
of the life or of a former act which, by its import- 
ance or repetition, has to be rewarded in the next 
existence : 

* It IS at the moment of death {chyuti^ * fall of thought and 
of re-birth that the thoughts are enabled to ripen’ {A.K,V.^ 
Burnouf MS, fol. 11261. * The Karman remembered at death 

springs up in re-birth * and is therefore named * close at hand.* 

At death the mental working is weak and dull ; 
therefore any passion which has been intense or 
habitual during life enters upon a state of activity 
(A.K.V, 249a). In short, the treatises of Abhi- 
dharma teach that the object of the last thought is 
either present {pachchupanna) or past {atita)^ being 
determined both by the life that is completed, and 
by the state in which it is proper (by reason of this 
life or of even earlier merits) for the new life to 
be passed. It is, therefore, by the ‘ force of the 
merit’ that there presents itself to the spirit of 
the dying either the action (accomplished previ- 
ously by him) which is to determine the re-birth ^ 
(and above all others the ‘ heavy ’ action, guru, 
the reward of which comes before all others 
\_A.K.y., Bumouf MS, fol. 482]), or the object 
(sensation, etc.) experienced at the time of per- 
forming the action, or the motive or means of the 
action, or, lastly, the picture of the state about to 
be reached by the re-birth, the sign of the future 
lot.3 

But this theory, that the last thought is the 
resultant of the life, is discouraging to piety. It 
is certainly the opinion of the Buddhist that we 
should not wait for death to become ‘ converted,’ 
for the agonies and suffering of the last moment 
make thought very feeble {Bodkicharydvatdra) ; 
the good thoughts of the last hour are by nature 
very weak ; they may procure a little of paradise, 

1 See Madhyaynakavrtti, p. 228 f., and sources cited. 

2 See tiurafigamasutra quoted from the Chinese by Beal, 
Catena, p, 43 : ‘ At the end of life, before lo^g animal heat, 
the good and the evil deeds are summoned up, as it were, in a 
moment.’ Then the dying one thinks of his sin and of his good 
action, and, by a process well described by Nagasena (Mzlinda, 
p. 297, tr. Rhys Davids, SBIS xxxvi. 355), becomes absorbed 
jnto the sin committed, even while regretting it. 

^ Aung and O. Rhys Davids, op. eit. p. 149. See Avatarjisaka- 
Butra, quoted by Beal, op. cit. 44 : * If he possesses a bad 
karinayi, he beholds all the miseries attending a birth in hell 
... he sees the infernal lictors.’ Cf. the ‘ death of the sinner ’ 
in the Bodhichary avatar a of Santideva, li. 41 (Poussin’s tr., 
Introd. d la pratique des futurs Bouddfias, Paris, 1907, p. 41 ; 
D. D. Barnett’s tr., Path of Light, London, 1909, p. 42). 
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but they cannot prevent a fall back in^ hell 
immediately after, if it is merited (Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p. 489). But numerous writings show 
that the last thought is not always determined 
beforehand, that it is possible to prepare oneself 
and others for death, and to make sure of a good 
re-birth by helping the ‘ production of good dis- 
positions.’ 

We may quote some examples. Milinda says : ‘Tour people 
[Buddhists] say . . . that, though a man should have lived a 
hundred years an evil life, yet if, at the moment of death, 
thoughts of the Buddha should enter his mmd, he win be 
re-born among the gods. . . . And thus do they also say : ‘ By 
one case of destruction of life a man may be re-born in purga- 
tory.” ’ When asked if this was not a contradiction, Nagarjuna 
replies : * Would even a tiny stone float on the water without a 
boat? . . . Would not a hundred cart-loads of stone float on 
the water if they were loaded in a boat? . . . Well, deeds 
are like the boat ’ (^Milinda, p. 80, tr. Rhya Davids, SBL xxxv 

123 f.). A 4. A 

Mahamoggall&na sees a poor wretch, condemned to aeatn, 
to whom the compassionate Sulasa has just given some cs^es 
He thinks : ‘ This man, with no merits, a sinner, will be re-born 
in heU ; if he gives me these cakes, he will be re-born among 
the terrestrial deities.’ He presents himself before the con- 
demned man, who thinks, ‘ What is the good of eating these 
cakes ? If I give them away, they will serve me as e. viaucum 
for the other world.’ But, as he thinks also with affection oi 
Sulasa : * It is through Sulasa’s kindness that I w®*® lu posses- 
sion of this alms,* his thought, purified by the gift to the saint 
and soiled by this affection, causes him to be re-born as a tree- 
deity (inferior deity) (Petavatthu, Commentary t P* , , . 

The deities of the gardens, the woods, the trees, and planra 
crowd around the master of the house, Chitta, wlm is ■ 

‘Make your resolution, utter your prayer: ‘ t 
chakra vartin king in a next existence ” ’ iSarjiyutta, w. ovs , 
cf. Rhys Davids, Marly Buddhism, London, 1908, P; 77). ^ 

A man is stained (sdhgana) ; he acknowledges nis stam and 
does his utmost by prayer, effort, and exertion to wipe it; , 
he will die free from attachment, from hate, from error, and 
from stain, with pure thought. A man is fre® 
knows it ; he then conceives complacence, and, tnrougn ’cnm, 
attachment enters into his thought ; he will die re-clothed m 
attachment, hate, error, stain, with impure thought {Maphtma, 

l^iie Buddhists began early to think of prepara- 
tion for death. A^oka grants three days fox tins 
purpose to the damned (Fillar-Edict, ^ 

Smith, Asolca, Oxford, 1901, p. 165). The Mahd- 
vagga commands the monks to attend, even during 
the rainy season, at the bed of a sick layman (in. 
5, 9=SBJS xiii. 304). The Visuddhimagga (xvix. 
line 1190) explains the ceremonies performed for 
the dying. The friends say to him : W© are 
about to perform the pujd (cult) of Buddha for 
you, quiet your spirit [in Buddha].* The ptcjd 
includes flowers, etc. {rupa, ‘ form ’ or ‘ 

‘See this offering we are making for you, they 
say to the sick man — the recitation of texts and 
music {sadda, ‘sound’) . . perfumes {gandria, 
‘smell’), honey, etc. {rasa, ‘ taste ’), anci cloths 
{potthabba, ‘ tangible ’) — ‘ Touch this onermg. 
Thus by the five senses the impressions penetrate 
which will be the object of the last thought. 

Spence Hardy {Manual, 489) tells the story of a fisher who 
is made to recite the five precepts by a monk ( 1 renounce 
murder ’...), and this wins a heavenly re-birth f 
when he recites them again in his last moments, be oDcaina 
re-hirth among the higher gods. 

Tantrism substitutes formulae in abracadabra for tne tbougnt 
of the Buddha ’ and the repetition of precepts : the orh 
padme hum plays a great part (see O. F. KOppeUi 
des Buddha, pt. ii. ‘ Die lamaische Hierarchic, Berlin, 1859, 
p. 69); the cults of Amibabha substitute the repetition of 
elaeulatory invocations to Avalokite6vara or Amita : wnoso- 
ever shall have heard the name of Buddha Bhai§ajyt^uru, to 
him will eight Bodhisattvas come at the moment of Ueacb to 
show him the way [to paradise]’ {Siksdsamuchchaya,p. ^7b). 
Iji Karav^dazsyuha {Cslcuttvi. 397.3) rp. 23, 

surround the dying; in S'ikhaia'tn’uha (Oxford, 1883), p. 47 
{^SBE xlix. 45), Amitabha himself appears 
[magic] monks. ‘ Seeing Ehagavat, their though is quieted, 
and, falling from this world, they are born in • 

Samddhirdja, iv., at the end). In Sariiyutta, Vf • 
forest-deities who care for the dying man and suggest to mm 
the wish for such and such a re-birth.l 

Literature. — T his is given throughout the arti^e. 

L. DE LA Yall:^e Poussin. 

1 We need not spend time over the acts and ceremonies for 
the benefit of the dead. Some bibliographical indications nia> 
be useful. Pali sources (gifts for the dead) : 

296, Petavatthu, i. 6 {Paramatthadipani, pt. m- PP- so). 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Chinese). — The Chinese discriminate between pre- 
mature death and the inevitable ending of the 
term of natural life. The pictogram for untimely 
death is composed of the radical denoting ‘evil’ 
(originally depicting the cutting up of bones) and 
that for * man,’ the combination being interpreted 
by S. Wells Williams [Syllabic Diet., Shanghai, 
1889, p. 836) as ‘the evil which parts men.’ The 
character thus formed is explained as conveying 
the idea of ‘ the running out of the vital issues,’ 
“ the emptying out of the breath ’ ; whilst that for 
normal death, i.e. in old age, represents the end 
of a cocoon or ball of silk. The express mention 
of death is geneially avoided, the Chinese prefer- 
ring to employ some euphemistic phrase such as 
‘passed away,’ ‘returned to Heaven,’ ‘no more,’ 
etc., or sometimes an expressive gesture — the hands 
tightly clenched, and the head thrown slightly 
back. 

The customs which prevail in different parts of 
China in connexion with the treatment of the 
dying and the disposal of the dead are so dis- 
similar that a complete statement of them would 
be impossible ; it will be sufficient to describe the 
observances which may be regarded as fairly 
characteristic. The details which follow do not 
apply in the case of children and unmarried 
persons. In these instances the dead are dis- 
posed of with as little ceremony as possible j in 
many cases the bodies of infants are simply rolled 
up in a coarse wrapper of matting, and deposited 
in a convenient spot of open ground, perhaps in 
a ‘ baby tower ’ specially intended for the purpose. 

The conduct of funeral rites is described as early 
as^ the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.O.), and it is 
evident that burial^ has always been the mode 
adopted for the^ disposal of the dead. In the 
Chinese sense this does not consist in the lowering 
of the remains into a dug-out grave, but in the 
placing of them in a sarcophagus upon the surface 
of the ground, and the piling up of earth in the 
form of a mound, as a result of the annual visits 
to the place of interment. It was usual in early 
times to place in the coffin certain articles which 
the deceased valued during life ; and specimens of 
jade, chess-men, etc., are frequently discovered in 
ancient tombs. In the case of kings it was often 
difficult to ascertain where the royal corpse was 
actually buried, as sometimes a number of separate 
■coffins were interred in different places, each 
nominally containing the ‘ remains ’ of the late 
monarch, in order to render more remote the 
possibility of rifling the tomb. 

The custom of immolating a number of slaves or 
relatives of the deceased was sometimes practised 
in China. Cases are quoted as early as the 10 th 
cent. B.c., as, c.g., that of the Duke Muh, at whose 
funeral some 177 persons were buried alive. Re- 
ievencea to the practice are found in the time of 
Confucius (551-478 B.c. ), and even as late as the 
present dynasty an instance is quoted in connexion 
with the Emperor Shun-che (a.d. 1644-1661). The 
burning of paper effigies of servants and attendants 


p. 294 (SBJ3, xxxrl 161); Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda 
P- Vehicle : J. J. M. d 

Qroot, Code du Mahaydna en Chine, Araaterdam, 1893, p. 9 
(tr. ana comm, of the BrahTnajdlasutra, Naniio. no. 1087' 
(xnd in China, Anisterdaxr 

1903, 1 . 231 , Buddhxst Masses for the Bead at Amoy (Oongrea 
at Leyden, and AMG xi.-xu. [1886]) ; S. Beal, Catena of Buo 

Buddhism (London, 188C 
L E. Chavannes, Melanges JSarlez, Leyder 
• L. A. Waddell, Lamaism, London, 1896 

1 The practice of cremation is repugnant to the Chinese vie^ 
of toe necessity of preserving the body intact as far as possible 

Buddhist monks an. 
nuns, though histoncal references may be cited in proof of it 
^quency in certain periods, probably as a result of foreig: 


at the present day may be a survival of this 
barbarous custom. 

1. Importance of the subject. — The importance 
of the subject will at once be evident when we 
consider that there is, perhaps, no event in the 
‘pilgrimage’ of the ‘Chinaman’ which demands so 
great attention, such scrupulous observance of im- 
memorial custom, and such lavish expenditure of 
labour and capital, as the carrying out of a ‘ decent 
funeral. ’ 

2 . The dictum of Confucius. — Confucius lays 
down no rules with regard to the treatment of the 
dead, beyond the admonition that all things should 
be done ‘decently and in order’ ; that the family 
circumstances should be taken into account, and 
that the various classes of society should be guided 
by the precedents which obtain in each class. 
The tradesman should not seek to emulate the 
official, and so forth ; but Confucius enunciates 
one general principle which should govern the 
conduct of the entire aflair : ‘In mourning it is 
better to be sorrowful than punctilious.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the observance 
of the conventional funeral customs is inseparably 
connected with the extraordinary development of 
the idea of lilial piety, and the ancestral worship 
of which it is the inspiration and the key, 

3 . Treatment of the dying*. — When an remedies 
have failed to retain the departing spirit, the dying 
man is prepared for entering the presence chamber 
of the goefs, before whom he must appear : the 
god of the local temple, the god of the city walls 
and moats, and the god of Hades. His head is 
shaved ; his body and extremities are washed ; the 
nails of his hands and feet are cut, the parings 
being carefully preserved ; and his underclothing 
is changed. Wnen in articulo mortis ho is sup- 
ported in a sitting posture, it being believed that 
the soul makes its escape from a recumbent figure 
by the lower part of the body, and, as a result, 
on re-incarnation will be gross and stupid ; whilst 
from the upright body it flies aloft through the 
mouth, and re-appears eventually, by transmigra- 
tion, in a higluy developed condition. Tinsel 
money and charms are burnt before him, and the 
ashes are collected, wrapped in paper, and placed in 
his hand, whilst he is informed that the expenses 
of the ionrney have all been provided. Sometimes 
a small lantern, obtained from a Buddhist temple, 
and already used in the worship of Heaven, is 
placed in his hand, and he is advised to hold it 
fast, as the way before him will be dark. If the 
family can afford it, a sedan-chair with two bearers, 
all of paper and bamboo, is purchased. To die 
in the early morning is in some places considered 
felicitous, because there are three meals left for 
the dead man’s posterity to enjoy ; but to die 
after the consumption of the evening meal is con- 
sidered to be ill-omened, for then, by implication, 
there is nothing left for his successors. It is im- 
portant that the sons of the dying man and other 
relatives should be present to attend the death- 
bed ; and, as they weep, they call upon him not to 
leave them but to awaken from his sleep. The 
cries of daughters are considered to have special 
virtue in opening Heaven’s gate, and a man who 
does not possess a daughter or two is much to be 
pitied — contrary to a prevailing but very erroneous 
idea current among Europeans. 

4 . First duties of mourners. — As soon as death 
takes place, an elder conducts the proceedings, and 
orders the queues of the sons to be unravelled, and 
candles to be lighted before the ancestral shrine 
and the god of the hearth, because the warrant for 
the capture of the departed soul is supposed to 
have arrived from the god of Hades, and it must 
he countersigned by the ancestral spirits, or their 
representatives, and by the god of the hearth. 
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5. The dread messengers. — The messengers of 
the god of Hades are said to be two, viz. the 
living Wu-cK ang and the dead Wu-cKang, the 
word wu~cK ang meaning ‘uncertain,’ and being 
explained by the uncertainty of the summons of 
death. The living Wu-ch'ang is not a demon, but 
the soul of a living man who is employed by the 
Wu-ch‘ang to guide him to the house of his victim. 
The true ‘ Uncertain,’ as coming from the hidden 
world, is unable to find his way in the light of day, 
and requires a mortal spirit to guide him. Some 
say that these two characters represent, not in- 
dividual agents of the god of Hades, but only the 
two souls (the animal and the spiritual, i.e. the 
psyche and the pneuma ) — the hun and the p o, as 
they are called in Chinese. The first of these is 
written in Chinese with a character which means 
‘ black ’ attached to the word for ‘ spirit ’ or 
‘demon,’ and hence represents ‘black spirit,’ and 
the other has the character which stands for 
‘ white ’ prefixed to the same word meaning 
‘spirit,’ and hence represents ‘white spirit.’ These 
have been personified, by the ignorant, as the 
lictors who come to carry ofi' the soul ; whereas 
they themselves are the essential parts of the soul 
which of its own accord is about to leave its tene- 
ment. The huuy in conformity with its nature, 
soars aloft and is dissipated ; thejp'o descends into 
the element of earth and haunts its old neigh- 
bourhood. 

6. Post-mortem lustration. — The matting on 
which the deceased is lying is given a pull, with 
the idea that this will prevent a lingering illness 
in the next incarnation. The chief mourner, 
generally the eldest son, invests himself in the 
clothes which are eventually to be put upon the 
corpse, and, holding a bucket in one hand and a 
bundle of incense in the other, walks, or, in the 
case of an infant, is carried, to the waterside, an 
umbrella being held over his head all the time, as 
he is impersonating the dead and must be screened 
from the eye of heaven. In some cases he is 
escorted with music and fireworks. Paper money 
of different kinds is burnt ; a coin, with a large 
nail fastened in the centre, is thrown into the 
water ; and the water is thus supposed to be 
bought, and is drawn up and taken to the house. 
Here it is warmed, and a few rubs are given 
to the chest of the corpse by way of a bath. The 
hair of the dead man is next combed by the 
daughters and daughters-in-law, each taking a 
turn, kneeling and weeping at the same time ; 
and then it is rolled up into a kind of knot on 
the top of the head, somewhat like the top-knot 
worn by the Chinese of the Ming dynasty, thus 
exemplifying the popular proverb, ‘ The living sub- 
mit [to the Manchus], the dead do not.’ After this 

erfunctory washing the dead man is removed from 

is bed and supported on a chair ; and the matting 
and straw on which he has been lying are burned 
in the open street. It is of the utmost importance 
that the feet of the corpse should not touch the 
ground, and they are generally covered with a 
cotton cloth, and supported in the lap of the 
daughter-in-law. A small table is spread before 
the body, holding two bowls — one of rice, and 
the other containing vegetables with long stalks, 
to represent and bespeak a long life and firm root 
in the next stage of existence, 

7. Announcement of the deT.th. — The sons of 
the deceased, with the braid removed from their 

ueues, wearing white gowns, aprons, and white 

llets round their heads, and shod with straw 
sandals, take candles and paper money of two 
kinds, and proceed to the temple of the god of 
agriculture. On arrival at the temple, the eldest 
son, as chief mourner, lights the candles, makes 
his prostrations, and burns the paper money ; this 


money is supposed to act as a guerdon to the god of 
agriculture, who is represented as the agent of the 
god of Hades in the arrest of the soul, and hence 
requires remuneration. The whole process is de- 
scribed as pu t'ang^ or ‘strewing the hall’ — a 
phrase applied in real life to ‘ squaring ’ the officials 
at a Yamen in order to be assured of ‘justice ’ ; and 
it is fairly inferred that the officials in the nether 
world are equally amenable to a ‘ consideration. ’ 

8. Removal of the corpse, — On returning to the 
house, they make arrangements for removing the 
dead to the middle hall, which is reserved for 
special occasions, and which also contains the 
ancestral shrine. The position of the corpse is 
first reversed, indicating the hope that the dead 
man may return from the hidden world, and this 
is illustrated by the transposition of the foetus 
before birth. A meal is laid out on a large sieve 
and placed before the dead, with wine and candles, 
and IS then carried in procession to the front of 
the house and laid outside the door ; the members 
of the family, in white clothing, kneel on a piece of 
coir matting, weeping and prostrating themselves 
alternately. The body is next carefully secured to 
a chair by broad bands, and four strong men are 
selected to convey it to the state apartment ; the 
head is supported by the eldest son, and the feet 
by the daughter-in-law. The burden must on no 
account belaid down until its destination is reached ; 
a fall would be considered a frightful calamity. 
An umbrella is held over the chair as it moves, to 
hide one who is now a denizen of the shades from 
the light of heaven, and handfuls of rice are 
thrown upon it, with the idea of expelling all evil 
influences. The corpse is then placed on the bed 
and a coverlet spread over it. A sheet of white 
paper is laid upon the face, and the feet are placed 
close together and propped in position ; to allow 
them to fall apart would involve the death of the 
nuptial partner shortly after. 

9. The public announcement. — A messenger is 
then sent to a Taoist priest to inform him of the 
date of the deceased’s first attack of illness, the 
time of his death, and the number of his years. 
The priest writes a large sheet of yellow paper 
mentioning these particulars, and the date on 
which the spirit may be expected to return, to- 
gether with the classes of persons, born under 
certain auspices, whose presence at the coffining is 
contra-indicated. On obtaining this information, 
which is sometimes pasted up diagonally on the 
wall of the house, the family is able to pre- 
pare for the return of the departed spirit and his 
attendant. 

A large sheet is hung to screen the body from the 
observation of people passing the door, and a rude 
lamp, consisting of a bowl of oil with a wick in it, 
contained in a basket of lime, is kept constantly 
alight, day and night, so that the deceased may 
have ‘ a lamp to his feet ’ wherever he journeys. 

10. Ceremonies connected with death in old age. 
— If the deceased happens to be aged, say seventy 

ears old or more, the curtain at the foot of the 

ed is red in colour, to show that death, in his case, 
should not be considered an occasion of sorrow ; 
and no word of consolation is spoken or sign of 
grief shown by the visitors ; on the contrary, 
nothing but compliments are heard that such a 
happy consummation has been reached, full of years 
and in the midst of a numerous posterity. Wine- 
drinking, the ‘Morra,’ etc., are all the rule, and 
any one would be laughed at who insinuated that 
there was any occasion for grief. It is to be noted 
that, until the actual coffining takes places, the 
candles used are of the usual red variety ; white 
candles are not employed until all hope of I'evival 
has departed, and the body is about to be placed in 
the coffin. The head and feet of the corpse ar© 
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sui^ported on specially-made pillows of yellow 
cotton, stuffed with paper waste, or, in country 
districts where cotton is manufactured, a reel on 
which cotton is wound is used instead. 

11. Notifying* the relatives. — A swift messenger 
is dispatched to inform the relatives, who are ex- 
pected to send gifts to the bereaved family. The 
presents consist of small quilts, about three feet 
long and a little more than a foot wide, which are 
carefully marked and reserved for placing in the 
coffin in due course ; they are thus marked to en- 
sure that those furnished by important members of 
the family shall have a first place. 

12. Visits to the house of mourning. — Notice of 
the arrival of visitors is given by the gateman, who 
beats three times on a drum ; a trumpet is sounded 
and a hand-cannon discharged. The musicians 
then strike up, and the mourners are warned of the 
approach. The chief mourner kneels at the side of 
the spirit table ; the stewards escort the visitor to 
the curtain, where he kneels four times and bows 
four times. 


13. Coffins. — The style of the coffin varies 
throughout the empire. In some places it repre- 
sents the trunk of a tree ; in the north the lid pro- 
jects considerably over the head. The quality is 
determined by the circumstances of the family. 
Wealthy people prefer to buy their own coffins 
beforehand and keep them stored either in an out- 
house or in a temple. Some buy the planks, keep 
them till seasoned, and then employ* carpenters to 
make the coffin when required ; whilst others buy 
theirs from a coffin -shop or from one of the Charit- 
able Societies. At the end of the coffin a lotus 
flower is carved, expressing the hope that the de- 
ceased may become a Buddha and take his stand on 
a lotus, as Buddha is represented doing. 

14. The process of coffining. — The time for 
coffining in some places is at fuU tide, and prefer- 
ably after dinner, so that the deceased may not be 
put hungry to his ‘ narrow bed ’ ; hut in others it 
must be before daylight in the morning, or in the 
dark of evening, or on a day bearing an odd number, 
3, 5, 7, etc., for fear of another death taking place 
if an even day should he selected. The floor of 
the coffin is covered with a layer of fine sifted lime 
or charcoal ; then five large squares of coarse 
paper ; upon these a narrow strip of matting, some- 
times manufactured of special material like lamp- 
wick, IS placed, and upon the top of all a cotton 
mattress. The garments for the dead are specially 
made for the occasion, if the family can afford it 
and are fashioned after the pattern of the old 
Chinese costume, like that of the present Koreans ; 
no buttons or knots are permitted — the Chinese 
word fOT ‘ knot’ being pronounced like that mean- 

difficulty ’ or ‘ trouble,’ and all such difficulties 
must be prevented from accompanying the traveller. 
Ihe son now divests himself of the clothes he has 
assumed, taking them all off in one movement 
without separating the several garments ; and they 
are suspended over the backs of two chairs and 
perfumed or aired, by means of a brazier, contain- 
ing fragrant herbs, placed underneath. Furs and 
leather of any kind whatever are carefully excluded 
lest the dead should be turned into an animal in 
ms next re-inearnation. The clothes are laid 
out on the inverted lid of the cofiSn, and the dead 
man is carefully placed in position for convenience of 
dressing ; his arms are drawn through the sleeves ■ 
a long cord, which runs through the sleeves, is then 
fastened in a ‘lucky’ knot, and the clothes are 
carefully smoothed into position. The hands are 
placed crosswise over the lower part of the body, 
the left hand uppermost in the case of males, and 
the right in the ease of females. A pair of cheap 
shoes are placed on his feet, and an ofScial hat 
with a red tassel is pnt on his head. In upper- 


class families a winding sheet of deep red is used, 
sometimes of satin and elaborately embroidered, 
forming a sort of large bag like a sleeping-bag, in 
which ail hut the head is enclosed, and it is fastened 
at one side with tapes. A satchel containing paper 
money, a piece of silver, and the Taoist placard is 
put on his shoulder ; and a piece of silver is placed 
under his tongue. A small pearl, called ‘ tran- 
quillizing the heart pearl,’ is placed on his breast ; 
and, in the case of a w^oman, a small pearl is in- 
serted in the toe of each shoe. 

The corpse is now lifted and placed carefully in 
the coffin, the son supporting the head and the 
daughter-in-law the feet, with others assisting at 
the sides. It is important that it should rest ex- 
actly in the centre. Small bags of lime are then 
inserted to keep the head and feet in position ; the 
pipe, fan, and handkerchief of the deceased are also 
inserted, and live small bags of different colours, 
containing nail-parings, old teeth which have fallen 
out from time to time, tea, and rice ; a small 
casket containing a rosary, and the undress cap 
and ‘ riding- j acket ’ are also added; for the gai^ 
ments which the dead is at present wearing are his 
ceremonial clothes, required for his audience with 
the gods ; these others he will wear on his journey. 
Then each person present takes from his breast a 
small piece of cotton wool, called ‘ warm the heart 
cotton," and, rolling it up into a small ball, tlirowa 
it into the coffin ; the relatives aro invited to 
take a last look, and care must be taken that no 
tears are allowed to drop in, lest the coiqise sliould 
be found in another existence with marks or stripes 
on his face. Then the various coverlets are laid on 
in regular order, those presented by near relatives 
being given first place, and so on m order of pre- 
cedence, until the coffin is quite full ; whatever 
quilts are unable to find a place inside the coilin are 
I burned. Before the lid is put on, all who are re- 
garded as representing astral influences inimical to 
the deceased are requested to withdraw, and are 
allowed to return only when the lid has been put in 
place. The lid is smeared with crude varnish, 
to make it air-tight, or sometimes a cement made 
of rice, vinegar, and flour is used. Usually four 
large nails ai*e employed to fasten the lid ; but 
sometimes a sort of double wedge, fitting into 
socket in the lid above and another in the side of 
the coffin, is used instead. The nails ai*e driven in 
by a senior, the sons and, in some cases, the 
daughters meanwhile crouching under the trestles 
on which the coffin rests, lest the eyes of the de 
parted should start out at the hammering. 

15. Preparation for removal. — When the lid is 
fixed in position, the mourners are allowed to i)lait 
their queues with hemp-cord, and wear coarse shoes 
instead of the straw sandals they have been wear- 
ing, and they are permitted to eat. Food is now 
placed at the side of the coffin, and the dead and 
his gaoler are invited to partake ; the friends and 
relatives kneel to pay their last respects, and the 

»iourner returns the compliment on belialf of 
the departed. Two piles of paper money aro then 
burned, one for the dead and the other for his 
guardian. 

16. Meals served before the coffin.— The ‘ filial 
curtain,’ made of white cotton, is next hung up 
before the coffin, drawn partially back at both 
sides, with a table and chair placed at the opening, 
a white cover like an altar-cloth draping the table. 
Kegular meals are served to the deceased on this 
table every day, and, each time a meal is served, 
the server is expected to wail and cry. This con- 
tinues until the funeral. 

^7- The fairy guides.— On each side of tlie chair 
are placed tall paper structures representing hills, 
one called the ‘ golden,’ and one the ‘ silver ’ hill, 
intended to indicate the vast sums which the fond 
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relatives have provided for the voyager, and behind 
these are tall figures of the ‘Golden Youth’ and 
the ‘ Jade Maiden/ bearing streamers to guide him 
across the * Fairy Bridge/ The portrait of the 
deceased is hung up, behind the chair, supported 
on each side by scrolls bearing doleful inscriptions, 
and with white candles placed in front. The chair 
is occupied by the ancestral tablet, mounted on an 
inverted tub, and crowned by a piece of red silk 
fastened with red cord. The wording of the tablet 
reads : ‘ Ch'ing (dynasty) of the Rank of such-and- 
such, Master so-and-so’s Spirit Chief.’ 

i8. Untying the knots. — The day before the 
funeral, Bonzes and Taoists are invited to conduct 
‘ masses,’ called ‘ the Water Mass,’ the object of 
which is to cleanse the departed of all sins and 
transgressions committed during his life. In the 
afternoon a bowl containing rice, and a thread rope 
consisting of seven strands, on which are threaded 
and tied twenty -four copper coins, is presented to 
a Bonze, who places it on a table in front of the 
table already referred to, and, as he recites the 
virtues of Buddha in releasing souls from pain and 
trouble, unties the knots in succession, putting 
the coins one by one into his vest. This untying 
of knots is meant to illustrate the release from all 
tightness and difficulties in the next world. 

"19. The journey through the * shades.* — A Taoist 
takes his stand at the corner of the table, hold- 
ing a bell in his hands, and, as he rings it, he 
chants a sort of sermon whose text is ‘ All is vanity,’ 
and whose language has a remarkable similarity 
to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. He then 
describes the different stages of the journey to 
Hades. The journey is divided into seven periods 
of seven days, or ‘weeks,’ which correspond with 
the various stages of the spirit’s wandering in the 
infernal regions. These stages are described in 
detail, with a wealth of impromptu illustration 
and elaboration ; and the moral of all is the im- 

ortance of repentance for not having spent one’s 

ays in vegetarianism and the repetition of Buddha’s 
all-potent name, in order to avoid such horrors as 
have been related. When this long discourse is 
finished, a space is cleared in front of the ‘ spirit 
table,’ and a large square with ornamental borders 
is mapped out on the floor with chaff ; twelve oil 
lamps, provided by the Taoist priests, are disposed 
round the sides of the square, and are supposed to 
illumine the darkness of the gate of Hades. 

20. Funeral frivolities. — A table is placed at 
which a Bonze and six Taoists sit, each performing 
on a different instrument. In the intervals they 
sing ribald or humorous songs, with the intention 
of exciting laughter. They also sing the ‘ Flower 
Song of the 12 Moons,’ describing the different 
flowers which bloom in the different months, and 
other compositions which have apparently very 
little funereal reference. 

21. Offerings to the spirits. — After supper the 
ceremony known as ‘ Fang Yen-kow’ takes place. 
The spirit table and chair are removed ; another 
chair is substituted, on which a priest takes his seat. 
Two tables, supporting two large candles and 
twenty-four bowls of vegetable food, are placed at 
a little distance in front, intended for the delecta- 
tion of the various gods. Four other tables are 
disposed at the sides of the hall, two on each side, 
intended for the sacrifice to the family ancestors ; 
a small table a little lower down contains the 
offerings intended for the dead person ; and the 
spirit tablet sits at this table in the chair as before, 
attended on each side by relatives in light mourn- 
ing garments. When the priests have finished 
their reciting, a quantity of paper garments and 
money is burned outside the house. 

22. Sacrifice to the dead. — The apartment is 
now re-arranged, and preparations for the sacrifice 


to the dead are made ; musicians are requisitioned ; 
large quantities of flesh and fowls are laid out ; 
lamps are hung all over the room, and the chief 
mourner appears from behind the curtain, leaning 
upon the ‘ filial staff,’ and supported by attendants. 
He kneels before the tablet and makes humble 
offering of the meats, etc. As he prostrates him- 
self, a person standing at the side reads a long 
panegyric on the dead in a melancholy voice, and 
the chief mourner weeps as he lies upon his face. 
He is then escorted to the rear of the screen, and 
repeats the process three times ; all the relatives 
and friends present follow him in his genuflexions. 
When all is finished, the offerings and all the 
temporary fittings are removed, and preparations 
are made for the funeral. 

23. The funeral procession. — In some places 
the funeral takes place in the fifth watch, i.e, 
between 4 and 5 in the morning, perhaps in the 
fifth week, or as late as one hundred days after 
death, sometimes even later, and in cases of poverty 
the coffin is left in the house, or put in a mortuary 
chamber for the time being. 

Every one is awake and stirring at daylight 
when the day arrives, and arrangements are made 
for the start. An immense paper figure, represent- 
ing the ‘ Clear-the-way god,’ leads the van ; next 
come two large bamboos bearing streamers, and 
four * wagheads ’ — paper figures of men, whose 
heads bob continually as they are carried along. 
The son-in-law or nephew carries a dish containing 
rice, in which is placed the ancestral tablet. In 
wealthy families the tablet is placed in a sedan- 
chair, which is supported on each side by a son-in- 
law' or nephew. The bearer of the tablet is robed 
entirely in white, and the friends of the family 
walk on either side of him. Then follows the 
coffin, borne by four men or a larger number, 
according to the rank of the deceased, and covered 
wuth a red pall or with a satin embroidered coyer. 
After the coffin comes the chief mourner, wearing 
a head-dress of coarse hemp gauze, shaped some- 
what like a biretta, with ‘pom-poms’ of cotton- 
wool placed at the intersections of the frame, and 
worn over a small white cap. He hangs his head 
as he walks, and is followed by the relatives, male 
and female. The daughter-in-law wears a cowl or 
hood of coarse gauze over her head, and a jacket 
and skirt of the same material ; she also cairies a 
staff or wand like that borne by the chief mourner ; 
she sometimes sits in a sedan-chair, and the heavy 
head-dress is then placed on the top of the chair 
instead of on her head. She weeps and cries aloud 
as she goes, like the ‘keener’ at an Irish wake. 
Rice is thrown over the coffin and chief mourners 
as soon as they move towards the outside door. 
The figure of a crane, with outstretched wing and 
uplifted foot, is placed upon the centre of the 
coffin, and is supposed to convey the soul to the 
‘ Western Heaven.’ 

24. The entombment, — When the place of burial 
is reached, the coffin is temporarily supported by 
a couple of blocks, whilst the exact location is 
being considered, with special reference to orienta- 
tion. In wealthy families, a stone receptacle is 
prepared beforehand, and the coffin laid very care- 
fully in the exact centre. A meal is laid out, to 
which the deceased and also the denizens of the 
neighbouring tombs are invited. The mourners’ 
head-dresses and cinctures are burnt, with a 
quantity of paper money, and the streamers and 
staves are left at the grave. All present now set 
up a cry ; the stone door of the tomb is placed in 
position, and the tomb sealed. The head-stone is 
set up, bearing the names of the deceased, 
with the date of erection. The mourners then 
join hands and perform a sort of ‘ merry-go-round ’ 
about the tomb, which is repeated three days later. 
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25. Return of the ancestral tablet. — The pro- 
cession returns in the same order as before, 
escorting the ancestral tablet to the home, with 
crying and burnings. On arrival at the house a 
great bonfire is made outside the door, and all who 
have attended the funeral are expected to step 
across it before gaining the threshold ; no one is 
exempted. In some places a little water is sprinkled 
over each person by the Taoist priests. The son, 
in (lighter) mourning garments of blue, kneels and 
ofleis the viands prepared, and burns a quantity 
of paper money. He next climbs by a ladder to 
the ancestral shrine over the central partition, 
lights candles before each shrine, and then carries 
up the new tablet and places it in position. All 
present are invited to partake of the feast which 
follows. On the third day a visit is paid to the 
tomb, and ofierings of food, etc., are presented. 
Those who are present join hands, forming a ring 
round the grave, and circle round in one direction 
three times and then reverse three times ; this is 
with the idea of confining the spirit in his proper 
habitat. 

26. The seven * weeks. ^ — On the seventh day a 
number of Taoists are hired, seven in all, to ‘ ojien 
the road,’ and a great variety of ceremonies 
take place on this day — morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In the evening the hall is again 
arranged, with a table and chair, and a portrait of 
the deceased hanging behind the chair. Two cups 
of tea are put on the table, and two bowls of light 
food, together with candles and incense. The 
iaughter-in-law weeps before the picture, as she 
‘ invites ’ the spirit to partake of refreshment, and 
a quantity of paper rnoney is also burned. At 
daylight, tea, etc., is laid as before. At breakfast- 
time, food of difierent kinds is offered and candles 
are lighted. ^ The performance is repeated at noon, 
with this difference, that the viands are more 
elaborate. This takes place every ‘ week ’ until 
the seventh, the only exception being that in the 
fifth week a further meal is laid in the death 
chamber. In the fifth ‘week,’ Taoists are called 
to ‘force the city,’ or ‘force the gate of heU.’ A 
paper city with men, horses, etc., is set up, and, 
when night comes, a Taoist priest in full robes 
breaks through the city with the sword he carries, 
and liberates the imprisoned soul ; afterwards a 
peat bonfire is made in the open air, and three or 
four priests take their stand around it, holding 
l<mg bamboos, to which are attached elaborate 
‘fireworks.’ In the sixth ‘week’ the daughters 
are expected to provide a feast for the dead, and 
they are given a share in the division of the cloth- 
mg which he has left. At the end of the seventh 

week the chief mourner is allowed to shave his 
hair for the first time, but, if the coffin has not yet 
been removed, he is not permitted to do so until 
one hundred days have expired. The next year 
the mourners, wearing white garments, pay their 
first annual visit to the grave on the day known 
as clear bright,’ and on this day the sounds of 
waumg may be heard in all directions. A further 
^sit IS sometimes paid in the ninth moon ; and at 
the winter solstice paper garments, representing 
warm wmter clothes, are presented and burnt. 

27. The spirit’s homecoming-. — On the night 
return of the spirit, a table of 
eatables is laid in the death chamber, which is 
then evacuated by the relatives. In the kitchen 
is placed beneath and around 
tfie fireplace. When the hour arrives, as announced 
by the Taoist priest, a procession is formed, the 
priest leading, and all enter the chamber. The 
kitchen IS then visited and the lime examined, the 
traces of the spirit’s presence being discovered bv 
the_ marks, as of the feet of a goose, upon it A 
wfiite cock is caught and carried in one hand in 


front of a basket-lid, and, as the lid is struck by 
a measure held in the other hand, the cock crows ; 
he is then escorted outside, and paper money burnt. 
This represents the sending oft the spirit’s escort. 
A white cock is said to be a protection against 
baneful astral influences, and to be the only 
capable guide of transient spirits. 

Literature. — S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom,^ New 
York, 1883 ; R. K. Dougflas, Chma^y London, 1887; J. Dyer 
Ball, Thtngs Chinese^, Shang^hai, 1903 ; J. J. M. de Groot, lieL 
System of China, Leyden, 1892 ff. ; W, G. Walshe, Ways that 
are Dark, Shanghai, 1906. W. GlLBKliT WaLSHE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Coptic). — When the decaying religion of ancient 
Egypt gradually gave place before the advance of 
Christianity, many of tlie beliefs, and much of the 
symbolism that had been so dear to the Egyptians 
for over three thousand years, survived the change 
of religion for some considerable time, and, as was 
to be expected from a people by whom burial rites 
had been magnified into a great and complicated 
magical system, the old customs were given up 
only gradually and reluctantly. To the Egyptian^ 
Christianity presented itself in a somewhat different 
light from that in which it appeared to the other 
civilizations of the ancient world. From the dawn 
of history they had believed in a continuation of 
life after death, in a future existence that was well 
defined ; and in order to secure this existence for 
the soul of man they had elaborated countless 
magical rites which were performed at the burial 
of the dead. They had also a god of the dead~-a 
god who had once lived an earthly life, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, and who by 
certain magical ceremonies had come to life again, 
and ruled^ as King of the under world. It was 
thus that in Osiris lay their hope of living again, 
and with him they considered the dca<l idcriDiicd. 
The Christian belief in a resurrection was therefore 
not, in certain aspects, a new one to them, ami the 
doctrine that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ 
was strangely familiar to all who had been reared 
in the Osirian creed. Thus it is not strange that, 
when Christianity began to be accepted in Egypt, 
the early believers continued to practise the ancient 
funeral rites, only slightly modified to meet the 
requirements of the new religion. 

The chief concern of the pagan Egyptians had 
been the preservation of the bodies of the dead 
hj embalming, so that the spirit of the deceased 
might pass to and fro between the kingdom of 
Osiris and the earthly shell which lay in the tomb; 
and the early Christians of Egypt saw no reason 
to alter the custom of their forefathers, more 
especially since the Christian and pagan doctrines 
of the resurrection had so much in common. 
Mummification of the dead, therefore, continued 
to be practised by the Christians until the hegin- 
ning of the 5th cent., and only died out after that 
owing to the general opposition of the Church.^ 
Mummies of anchorites and holy men and women 
have been found in various parts of Egyfit, one of 
the iimst notable cemeteries containing Christian 

A being the recently excavated burying-ground 
The bodies are usually well preserved, 

T being sometimes adorned with a garland- 

in tfie case of the men, the beard was allowed to 
grow, contrary to the ancient usage, and when the 
face IS thin or emaciated it represents very much 
tfie type of the Good Shepherd as depicted in later 
iconography, but unlike the criophoric figures in 
the catacombs.^ The body was carefully wrapped 
in bandages, usually intercrossed, and sometimes 

a Christian asceticism, had so ^reat 

thffSq be buried secretly, in order 

It was ^ to the general custom. 

theTractice opposition that led to tiie suppression of 

2 Gayet, AMG xxx. 
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the face was covered with a painted plaster mask, 
as was the pagan custom of the time. In the case 
of a supposed Christian priest found at Deir el- 
Bahari, the outer wrapping was painted to repre- 
sent the deceased holding the Eucharistic cup in 
his hand. On his left shoulder was the swastika 
ornament, which was much adopted in early Chris- 
tian symbolism, while the lower part of his robe 
bore a representation of the boat of Isis.^ 

But it was not only the belief in the efficacy 
of embalming that survived the change brought 
about by Christianity, for many of the other old 
funeral customs lingered on, although it is difficult 
to decide how far their import was understood by 
the Christians. There is some evidence to show 
that offerings of food continued to be made to the 
dead. In the Christian cemetery in the oasis of 
el-Khargeh the tombs follow the ancient design, 
the body being laid at the end of a long shaft, at 
the opening of which is a chamber containing 
niches for offerings. “ Wine- jars and baskets for 
food were sometimes buried with the dead, and in 
a will made by a Christian at Antinoe the deceased 
requests that the holy offerings may be made for 
the repose of his soul. This, however, may refer 
to an agape, or a kind of mass said for the dead.^ 
It is interesting that at the Synod held at Hippo 
in A.D. 393, at which Augustine was present, the 
habit of placing the host in the mouth of the 
dead, which had become general amongst Oriental 
Christians, was strongly condemned. It was 
apparently also the custom to enclose some of the 
holy elements in the coffin. Some other pagan 
usages seem to have continued. As the dead were 
formerly buried with amulets and little figures of 
protecting gods, so the pious Christian was buried 
with figures of St. George and the Evangelists. 
In one case, at least, at Antinoe a sort of ivory 
praying-machine, a kind of primitive rosary, 
ajjpears to take the place of the papyrus inscribed 
with prayers and magical formulse. There was also 
found, held in the hands of this body, a flower of 
Jericho similar to the mystic rose which was sup- 
posed to be the emblem of immortality, and to 
flourish every year on the day Christ was bom. 
Hitherto this symbol was not considered to have 
been employed before the Crusades, but its presence 
in the cemetery of Antinoe points to its use in very 
early times. It is interesting also to note that the 
body of a monk named Serapion, from the same 
burial, was encircled by an iron band from which 
hung a cross. ^ In cases where portraits of the de- 
ceased were painted on the outer coverings of the 
body, the ancient sign for life, the ankh, is 
sometimes represented gras^d in the hand.® This 
symbol is very frequent in Egyptian iconography, 
and was often employed where the cross would 
have been expected. Its use was so persistent 
that it afterwards became identified with the 
cross, and was known as the crux ansata^ See 
art. Cross. 

As the influence of the Bishop of Alexandria 
increased over the remoter parts of Egypt, many 
customs which appeared semi-pagan died out, and 
the funeral rites were performed more in accord- 
ance with orthodoxy. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (a.d. 451), when the Coptic Church 
was definitely separated from the orthodox body, 
there could be but few remaining. From descrip- 
tions in the Coptic writings, it would appear that 
the dead, wrapped in a winding sheet, were 
immediately carried out into the desert and 
buried. Persons of peculiar sanctity it was the 
custom to bury in a reliquary. The Coptic Life 
of Shnoute states that he was buried in a reliquary 
pierced with holes, probably in order that pilgrims 

1 Gayet, AMG xxx. 2 Myers, Man, 1901, no. 91. 
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might have the benefit of gazing on the holy 
remains.^ As these relics are usually described 
as bones, it is evident that embalming had by 
then been abandoned. A Mass, or offering of 
the Eucharist, was sometimes performed before the 
funeral, but Masses for the repose of the dead in 
the Roman sense seem to have been unknown in 
the Coptic Church. The use of tombstones at this 
period was almost universal. They usually contain 
the words : ‘ One God who helpeth,’ and the date 
on which the deceased ‘ fell asleep * or ‘ entered 
into rest.’ Occasionally they contain pious ejacula- 
tions and quotations from Scripture. Rarely they 
are conceived in a more pagan spirit, with such 
phrases as ‘ Grieve not, no one is immortal,’ an 
especially good instance of this being a tomb- 
stone in the British Museum [no. 400] which 
runs : ‘ O how dreadful is this separation 1 O 
departure to the strange land which removes one 
for all time I O condition of Hades, how do we 
come to thy gate ! O Death, name bitter in the 
mouth I . . . Let all who love to weep for their 
dead come to this place and mourn greatly. ’ ^ This 
recalls the ancient Egyptian funeral prayer to the 
passer-by : ‘ O ye who love life and hate death 
. . . pray for the deceased.’ 

The Copts have undergone centuries of oppres- 
sion under Muslim rule, which has driven many 
to embrace Islam. The Khalif al-Mutawakkil 
(850) even went so far as to interfere with their 
burial customs, and ordered that all the graves 
of the Copts should be level with the ground. 
Possibly owing to the influence of Islam, which 
has surrounded them on all sides for so long a 
eriod, the funeral rites of the Copts to-day have 
ecome very similar to those of their Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen. The corpse is borne to the 
cemetery on a bier, followed by the female relatives 
and women of the house wailing and mourning. 
At the burial-ground a sheep is often killed by the 
more well-to-do, and its flesh given to the poor ; 
the poorer give bread alone. Professional mourning 
women are hired to wail in the house for three days 
after death — a survival, perhaps, of the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or possibly only a ceremony 
borrowed from the Muslims. The lamentations 
are renewed on the seventh and fourteenth d^s 
after death, and sometimes for longer still. On 
the eve of the festivals of aLMUad, al-Ghltas, and 
al-Kiyamah (i.e. the Nativity, the Baptism of 
Christ, and Easter), it is the custom of tne Copts 
to visit the cemeteries and spend the night there, 
many of the richer having houses built specially 
for these occasions. The women spend the night 
in the upper rooms, the men below. Next day 
an ox or sheep is killed, and the flesh distributed 
among the poor. Lane {Modern Egyptians, p. 296) 
states that the Copts say that these visits to the 
tombs are merely for the sake of religious reflexion. 
This custom, however, together with the practice 
of slaughtering animals for food, possibly goes 
back to pre-Christian times in Egypt, when the 
relatives of the dead made periodical visits to the 
tombs, and brought food-offerings for the ka of 
the deceased to refresh him in the under world. 
The funeral services of the Copts are according to 
the liturgy of St. Mark. One is in use for ordinary 
eriods of the year, and a fecial one is employed 
uring Easter (Tuki, Rit. Copt. Arab. p. 625). 

Litbraturb. — A. Gayet, AMG xxx. (1897) ; R. Forrer, Die 
fruhchristl. Alterthumer von Achmim-Panopolia, Strassburg, 
1893; H. R. Hall, Coptic and Greek Teccts of the Christian 
Period in the Brit. Mus., London, 1905 ; W. E. Crum, ‘Coptic 
Monuments ’ {Cat. g&n. des antiquiUs €gypi. du mtisie du Caxre')', 
R. Tuki, RCtuale Copt. Arabicum, Rome, 1761 ; E. W. Lane, 
Modem Egyptians^, London, i860. 

P. D. Scott-Moncrieff. 

1 Am^lineau, Mission arch6ol. au Caire, vol. iv. (1889). 
a Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts of the Christian Period, p. A 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Early Christian).—!. During the earlier years the 
Christians followed in general the burial customs 
of the Jews. But a livelier hope in the resurrec* 
tion robbed death and the ^ave of many of their 
terrors. This gradually modified inherited funeral 
rites. To the followers of Jesus death was a sleep, 
and the grave a resting-place {KoifMTjrrjpLov) for th^e 
who had died in the faith (Jn 11^®, Ac 7®®, 1 Th 
4isf.^ 1 Co 15^®-^®). Not less but more respect was 
accordingly paid to the mortal remains of the 
departed, for their bodies had been ‘ temples of the 
Holy Ghost/ and were to rise and be glorified (1 Co 
31®, 6^^, 15*^2, Rev 7^®). When death ensued, the eyes 
were closed, the body washed, the limbs swathed, 
the whole body wrapped in a linen sheet with 
mvrrh and aloes, and laid upon a couch in an upper 
room (Ac ; cf. Mk 15^® IQ\ Jn ID" 20®^-)- 
These acts were performed by the elder women — 
kindred and friends of the family. Relatives and 
intimates were admitted to view the face of the 
deceased, and an interval of eight or more hours 
was required before burial. The younger men 
carried the bier to the place of interment, followed 
by the relatives and friends (Ac 5 ® ; cf. Lk 7^"). 
Flute-players, hired mourners, and noisy demon- 
strations of grief were doubtless dispensed with 
(Mt 92% Lk 8fi2, Ac 8*, 1 Co 15®"'- )• The place of 
burial was outside the city or village, in a natural 
cave, or in a tomb cut out of the rocky hill- side, 
or in a subterranean chamber, or simple grave. 
Local conditions were determinative. The descrip- 
tion in the Gospel of John of the tomb of Lazarus 
and of that of Jesus will hold for the early 
Christian Palestinian place and form of burial 
(Jn 11®® 19"^ ; Go^. of Feter, chs. 6 and 10). In 
fact, the form an<i character of Jesus’ entombment 
influenced all subsequent Christian practice (1 Co 
15^®'-). Tomhs were, as a rule, private family 
possessions (Mt 27*’®^- )» and were large enough to 
receive several bodies, which were laid upon the 
ledges or in the niches cut in the sides. The 
brotherhood, however, from the beginning un- 
doubtedly provided for the burial of its own poor 
(Ac 2"" ; Aristides, Apolog, [Syr.] xv. 18). A large 
stone, rolling in a rabbet, closed the door of the 
hill-side sepulchre against prowling beasts and 
robbers (Mk 16®). It is altogether probable that 
the Jewish Christians whitewashed their tombs, as 
did their compatriots (Mt 23^). In Rome and in 
general throughout the West, as well as in Egypt 
and North Africa, the Jews had already adapted 
the Palestinian form of interment to local con- 
ditions, and the early Christians modified this still 
further to meet their o^vn peculiar requirements. 
Of course they borrowed this and that local practice 
from the current pagan usage. The wide-spread de- 
velopment of ‘ catacombs’ {q.v . ) as places of Christian 
burial was but a re-adaptation of Jewish and pagan 
burial customs. Simplicity and even plainness 
must have characterized the earlier forms of Chris- 
tian entombment in all lands, partly on account of 
the poverty of the brotherhood, and also because of 
the hope of a speedy resurrection. A brief inscrip- 
tion expressing the hope of immortality {elpifivrj (rot, 
KoLfjufja-Ls iv elprjuyf in pace, etc.), sometimes accom- 
panied by a consecrated symbol (a palm-branch or 
anchor, fish or dove), was the final tribute to those 
who had died ‘in the Lord’ (Bingham, Antiq, of 
Chr, Church, ed. 1870, bk. xxiii. ; Am. Cath. 
Quart. Fev,, 1891, xvi. 501 f.; Kaufmann, Handb. 
d. chr. Arch., 1905, pp. 74 f., lllf., 205 f., 277 f. ; 
art. ‘ Koimeterien/ in FRE^ x.), 

2. But changing conditions produced manifold 
developments. The wide-spread and increasing 
alienation between Jews and Christians in the 
early decades must often have suggested, if it did 
not compel, separate burial arrangements. And 


the rapid increase of the Gentile element in the 
various churches throughout the Empire naturally 
tended strongly in the same direction. The J ewish 
cemeteries, indeed, would hardly have been open 
for the interment of deceased Christians with pro- 
nounced pagan antecedents. Our sources, it is 
true, are practically silent regarding the progress 
of this development, but it is safe to say that 
separation between. Jews and Christians as regards 
cemeterial requirements had taken place before the 
close of the first century, especially in prevailingly 
Gentile Christian communities. And a similar sepa^ 
ration must have been going on as between pagans 
and Christians. Hostility between them became 
marked towards the close of the 1st century (Ac 
1528f-, 1 Co 7^®'*, 2 Co 6^"**, Col 2®, 1 Jn 2^®'* 3^®, Rev 
2io.2of. 39(. and chs. 8-20), and martyrdom was 
not uncommon (Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5—7 Tac. Ann. 
XV. 44; Suetonius, Nero, 16; Melito ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 26, iii. 17-20 ; Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. x. 96, 97 ; 
Ign. Ep. ad Boin. 5, ad Fhil. x. 2 ; Polyc. ad 
FhU. 1). The Christians would naturally Avish to 
ensure the sanctity of the graves of their martyred 
dead, but in order to do so they had to provide 
separate cemeteries. That this began to be done in 
Rome by the opening of the 2nd cent, is generally 
admitted (de Rossi, Foma Sott. 1864—77, i. J43f. , 
iii. 386 f. ; Bull. 1865, p. 36 f., 1886, p. 136 ; Nuov. 
Bull. 1901, p. 71 f., 1902, p. 217 f. ; Bosio, Foma 
Sott.^ 1650, p. 141 f. ; Armellini, Gli Antiche Cimtt., 
1893; V. Schultze, Katakomben, 1882, p. 307 ; Kauf- 
mann, l.c. lllf.). But that it did not come to 
pass throughout the Empire is abundantly proved 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Fhrygia, 1897, i. 
600 f. and 717 f.). Influences other than hostility 
would often operate to hasten or prevent the in- 
stitution of separate Christian cemeteries. In 
some lands, such as Syria and Asia Minor, it 
took even centuries to accomplish the separation 
of Christians on the one hand, and J ews and i)agana 
on the other, as regards burial accommodation 
(Ramsay, l.c.). 

3, The earliest distinctly Christian cemeteries 
of which we have any knowledge are to be foimd 
in the neighbourhooa of Rome. The Neronian 
persecution, followed by that of Domitian, doubt- 
less constrained the Christian brotherhood to 
provide separate resting-places for their honoured 
heroes who had ‘ fallen asleep.’ And, as martyrs 
to the faith multiplied, such cemeteries became 
consecrated ground, and the tombs of the martyrs 
were ere long places of pious meditation and devo- 
tion. In certain communities this often necessi- 
tated chapels, where the brethren could gather 
without imminent danger of molestation. Then 
funeral rites and ceremonies soon shared in the 
general development, and these in turn reacted 
powerfully upon the whole manner and mode of 
burial. The entire catacomb development at Rome, 
Naples, Syracuse, Alexandria, Trbves, and else- 
where, for example, is adequately explained only 
on such presuppositions. Instead of family tombs 
and brief temporary resting-places for the dead, the 
Church, especially m the West, gradually made pro- 
vision for the burial of all its deceased members (by 
A.D. 250). There accordingly arose, in the suburbs 
of every considerable Occidental city, Christian 
burying-grounds. And, where the remains of noted 
martyrs were laid, chapels were erected, and the 
brethren gathered to observe the Holy Eucharist 
and to hold fellowship with the ‘ saints who had 
gone before.’ The chapel was named after the 
martyr ; often the title was given to the whole 
cemetery ; more frequently the cemetery bore the 
name of the patron who had provided the ground ; 
occasionally of the bishop who enlarged and elabo- 
I’ated it. Instances of each are the cemetery of the 
martyr Prsetextatus, of the patron Priscilla, and 
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of the bishop Calixtus — all in the neighbourhood 
of Rome, in the Orient, developments were dif- 
ferent. Palestine is rich in rock-tombs, and so is 
the whole of Syria. ^ Asia Minor has few ancient 
church-cemeteries ; it has mostly family burial- 
places. And this is largely true of the whole 
Orient. Stone sarcophagi with Christian inscrip- 
tions are frequently found. These were placed in 
simple graves beneath the surface, or in tombs 
erected on the hill- side, with more or less elaborate 
fa9ades. In all this there is little that was dis- 
tinctively Christian (Ramsay, qp. cit, i. 500 f., 
717 f.). But in the West the pre- Constantine 
developments were quite unique. Beginning with 
the Jewish or pagan type of family tomb, the 
Christian churches soon provided cemeteries for all 
their dead (Aristides, xv. 8, 11 ; Tert. Apol, xxxix.). 
The most common form of these was that which was 
later known as ‘ catacombs ’ (O'- These under- 
ground cemeteries are enormously extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and were used as burial- 
places by the Christians down into the 5th century. 
They give us the larger part of our information on 
the theme in hand. The transition, for example, 
from the private family-tomb to the common 
church-cemetery is illustrated by the St. Lucina 
crypt and the Calixtus catacomb, by the so-called 
spetunca magna and the Praetextatus catacomb, 
the Flavian vestibule and the Domatilla catacomb, 
and the ‘ Acilii Glabriones ’ chamber and the Pris- 
cilla catacomb. The growing use of obituary 
inscriptions can also be seen in the catacombs, 
from the simple elpiQpTj aoi to the most elaborate 
personal tribute on the tomb of Sixtus II. (A.i). 
558). The development of Christian symbolism 
can likewise be traced therein, from the rude but 
suggestive ‘ anchor ’ to the portrayal in fresco 
of the Last Supper or of the story of Jonah. 
Christian art in general had its beginnings and 
early elaborations in the catacombs, and every 
base of it was closely related to the burial of the 
ead. This is especially true of painting, sculp- 
ture, and church architecture. The same is also 
true of the development of the liturgical and sacer- 
dotal rites in the early Church, and the worship of 
the dead. The ante-Nicene development of burial 
customs is, however, quite amply reflected also in 
the current literature. The Marty rium S. Poly- 
carpi speaks of celebrating * the anniversary of his 
martyrdom,’ or birthday, at his tomb (xviiL). 
Tertullian says : * As often as the anniversary 
comes round, we make oflerings for the dead 
(martyrs) as birthday honours ’ {dc Cor, iii. ; see 
also de Monog. x., and Cyprian, Epp* xii., xxxiii., 
xxxvi- 2 ; cf., further, art. COMMEMORATION OF the 
Dead). 

The Christians did not fear cremation, though 
they preferred * the ancient and better custom 
of burying in the earth ’ (Min. Felix, Oct. xxxiv. ; 
cf. Mart. Polyc, xviii. ; Tert. de Anima, li., de 
Res, Car. Ixiii., Apol. xlii.; Origen, c. Cels. v. 23, 
viii. 30 ; Lactantius, Div. Inst, vi, 12 ; Euseb. HE 
V. 2, vii. 22 ; August, de Civ. Dei, i. 12, 13). Sim- 
plicity prevailed throughout the 2nd cent. (Min. 
Felix, Oct. xii. and xviii.), but by the opening of 
the 4th cent, everything had become elaborated. 
Associations had been formed in the West to hold 
the property ; space was sold in the cemeteries % 
gravediggers [fossores — KOTrLdrai) had become a 
separate class, and there were artists, stonecutters, 
painters, sculptors, and architects- The anni- 
versary festival had been extended so that the 
third, seventh, and perhaps the thirtieth and 
fortieth days after burial were celebrated [Apost. 
Const, viii. 41 and 42). Prayeis were made at the 
tomb, psalms sung, and the Eucharist celebrated 
as fellowshipping with the dead ; lighted tapers 
were placed at the grave ; ])ersonal ornaments. 


toilet articles, bottles, vases, etc., were interred 
with the corpse (Synod of Elvira, can. 34 ; of 
Laodicea, can. 9 ; of Gangra, can. 20 ; Euseb. HE 
vii. 16, Vita Const, iv. 66, 67, 70, and 71 ; Epiph. 
Hcer. Ixxv. 3 ; Socrat. HE i. 40, iii. 18 ; Jerome, Ep. 
xxvii. [cviii.] ad Marcellam). 

4. With the recognition of Christianity by Con- 
stantine a new era opened. Recent martyrdoms 
had multiplied the number of saints and holy 
places, furnishing fresh sites for sacred buildings 
as well as holy relics for altars. Imperial favour 
and funds now facilitated the erection of churches 
throughout the Empire, and the graves of apostles, 
martyrs, and honoured saints were soon covered by 
im;msing basilicas or mausoleums. In the suburbs 
of Rome, for example, the basilica of St. Peter 
arose on the Vatican Hill, that of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis, that of St. Lawrence on the Via 
Tiburtina, that of St. Agnes on the Via Nomen- 
tana, and that of SS. Marcellinus and Peter on the 
Via Praenestina. These all were, or became, 
eemeterial churches, with which Imperial mauso- 
leums were frequently connected, as in the ease of 
the mausoleum of St. Helena, near the last-named 
church, and that of Constantina, near St. Agnes. 
All around this latter basilica were placed minor 
monuments in a large open-air cemetery. The 
‘ churchyard ’ now soon becomes the prevailing 
type of cemetery throughout the West, including 
North Africa. Persecution having ceased, the 
Christians were free to bury sub divo, yet the 
martyr graves beneath the altars usually drew the 
cemeteries near the churches. Of course, local 
conditions were determinative. Churches within 
the walls of the cities could not have extensive 
cemeteries, though their crypts were used for 
burial purposes. Western Europe followed in 
general the lead of Italy and Rome as regards 
eemeterial churches and churchyards. North 
Africa seems to have early developed the open-air 
cemetery, independent of particular churches. 
Egypt continued for the most part the ancient 
practices of the native Egyptians and naturalized 
Jews. Syria also persisted in its old burial customs, 
though the elaborate mausoleums of antiquity were 
not erected as Christian tombs ; and the same was 
true of Asia Minor. 

5. The elaborate funeral ceremonies and the 
interment of the Emperor Constantine in Constan- 
tinople (Eusebius, Vita Const, iv, 60 and 66-72) 
indicate the stage which the development had 
reached and also lines of future progress : 

The body * was placed in the principal chamber of the palace, 
and surrounded by candles,’ and ‘ encircled by a numerous 
retinue of attendants, who watched around it incessantly night 
and day ’ ; the second son, Constantius, himself headed the 
procession, ‘ which was preceded by detachments of soldiers in 
military array, and followed by vast multitudes, the body itself 
being surrounded by companies of spearmen and heavy armed 
infantry. On the arrival of the procession at the church dedi- 
cated to the apostles of our Saviour, the coffin was there 
entombed. ... As soon as Constantius had withdrawn himself 
with the military train, the ministers of God came forward, with 
the multitude and the whole congregation of the faithful, and 
performed the rites of Divine worship with . . . prayers for his 
soul. . . . His statue was erected ... in every province.’ 

The funeral and entombment of Basil, Bishop of 
Cfesarea, as described by Gregory of Nazianzus, is 
likewise instructive [Paneg. on Basil, 80) : 

* The saint was being carried out, lifted high by the hands of 
holy men, and every one was eager to seize the hem of his gar- 
ment, or to touch his shadow or the bier which bore his holy 
remains. . . . The psalmody was overpowered by the lamenta- 
tions . . . the body was consigned to the tomb of his fathers . . . 
and now he is in heaven, where, if t mistake not, he is offering 
sacrifices for us and praying for the people.* 

Panegyrics on deceased distinguished personages, 
and over the remains of relatives and friends, 
became common (Euseb. Vita Const. ; Ambrose <111 
Valentinian and on Theodosius ; Greg. Naz. on his 
brother, sister, and father [Orat. vii. viii, and 
xviii.*] and on Athanasius ; Greg. Nys. on Meletius ; 
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August. Conf. ix. 12 ; Jerome, Epp. Ixi. etc.). The 
anniversaries of famous martyrs were also occasions 
for elaborate discourses on their virtues. And their 
tombs now became the resort of pilgrims from far 
and near. The relics of martyrs and saints were 
frequently disinterred and sent to important 
churches for re -burial in the crypts, where shrmes 
were erected and services held. The Synod of 
Gangra (c. 358 A.D.) declares; ‘If any one shall, 
from a presumptuous disposition, condemn and 
abhor the assemblies (in honour) of martyrs, or the 
services performed there, and the commemoration 
of them, let him be anathema ’ (can. 20). Yet the 
Synod of Laodicea (before A.D. 381) announced 
that ‘ members of the Church shall not be allowed 
to frequent cemeteries or so-called inartyries of 
heretics for prayer or worship' (can, ix.). Many 
councils in Spain, France, and Germany during the 
6th cent, tried to stop burials in martyries and 
churches. Pelagius li. (A.D. 578) protested against 
the growing custom, but with slight effect. JBurial 
around churches, or in porches, vestibules, and 
cloisters, soon became universal. Gregory the 
Great (c. 600 A.D.) complains about exactions of 
cemetery officials as a price of burial, but says ; ‘ If 
parents or others wish to offer anything for lights, 
we do not forbid, but you must not ask it ' (bk. ix. 
Ep. iii.). Jerome and Chrysostom had spoken 
approvingly of giving alms at funerals, for the 
relief of the souls of the dead. 

6, A summary of the theme in hand may be 
given under the following heads, (1) The simple 
funeral rites and burial customs of the early days 
gradually gave way to more and more elaborate 
ceremonies and practices. (2) These developments 
were different in different lands, but they all 
tended in the same general direction. (3) Two 
universal influences were at work to produce these 
manifold changes : one arising out of the persistent 
faith and life of the Church, the other pressing 
in from the universal pagan environment. (4) 
Funeral rites were extended so as to include the 
elaborate ceremonials which have been described 
above, most of which were drawn more or less un- 
consciously from the surrounding pagan practices, 
although the Christians never lost the primitive 
faith and feeling which distinguished their early 
funeral customs. (5) The manner and forms of 
entombment were also steadily influenced by the 
various pagan practices, and yet to the Christians 
the grave remained the ‘ sleeping- place ’ for those 
who were to arise to ‘newness of life.' 

Literature!. — Besides the authorities cited in the article, see 
J. Wilpert, Malereien der Katakomben Roms^ Freiburg, 1903 ; 
N. Muller, artt- ‘ Inschriften,' ‘ Chnstushilder,’ and * Koimete- 
rien,' in PRE^ ; A. L. Frothing-hara, Monuments of Christian 
Rome^ London, 1908; Cabrol, DACL^ 1903 f. ; S, Gsell, Les 
Monuments antiq. de l*Alg4nnG, Paris, 1901 ; J. de Vogii^, La 
Syrie centrals^ do. 1905 f. ; J. Strzygowski, Kleinasien^ Leipzig, 
1903 ; F. Cumont, Milanges d'archiol. 1895 ; L™ Duchesne, 
Orig. du culte Paris, 1908 [Eng. tr.^* 1910]. 

EdwiiV Knox Mitchell. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Egyptian). — Of no other country in the world 
have the burial customs always attracted so 
much attention as have those of ancient Egypt. 
The artificial preservation of the body, the ela- 
borate care with which it was provided with 
covering and ornament, the monumental nature 
of the tombs which were built or excavated to 
contain it, struck the earliest foreign observers 
with astonishment, and are still the theme of 
wonder and admiration in our own day. More- 
over, the dry and microbe-free climate of Egypt, 
in which nothing is destroyed by the disinte- 
grating action of the atmosphere or the attacks 
of bacilli, has helped the artificial aids of mum- 
mification and carefully-sealed burial to preserve 
the human body and its appurtenances intact 
just as they were placed in the tomb. Even if 


removed from its wrappings, it is but rarely that 
a mummy is affected by any agency except damp ; 
while the textile fabrics, the mats and baskets, 
and even the loaves of bread sometimes placed 
with it, are, if delicate and brittle and without 
elasticity, to all out wax d appearance the same now 
as when they were buried witli the mummy. It is 
chiefly to their preseivative methods of burial that 
we owe our present lemarkable knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians and tiieir manners and 
customs, whereas in the case of Greece and Kome 
we have become acquainted with the course of 
daily life, and the objects of daily use, mainly 
through the medium of literary descriptions or 
the representations on painted vases. In Egypt 
we have the actual objects themselves, from the 
precious ornaments of gods and kings to the 
humblest bead-necklaces or rude idols of the/<sZ^a- 
hin ; we have chariots perfectly preserved, splendid 
furniture and marvels of cabinet-making which 
once adorned palaces, simple wooden benches, and 
the shoes, mallets, and baskets of the common 
peasants. The majority have been preserved in 
the tombs. Naturally we possess actual objects 
of daily use from Greece and Rome also, but they 
are rare, and tell us little compared with the 
vast corpus of knowledge which we have derived 
from the sepulchres of Eg^pt. And one thing 
we have from Egypt which is the most wonderful 
of all, and this we can never have from Greece 
and Rome. No man has seen the actual face 
and form of Themistocles, Pericles, or Cimon, of 
Solon, or of Socrates, of Alexander, Hannibal, 
or Augustus ; yet every man now who wishes 
may gaze upon the actual bodies of kings whoso 
ancient names were told by the priests to the 
Father of History, whose deeds as they were 
written on temple- walls were recounted to the 
nephew of Augustus, and whose statues were 
venerated as those of deities by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sesostris, Ramses, and Osymandyas, 
who were ancient names to Hellenes and Romans, 
and were actually contemporaries of Greek kings 
who were the heroes and denii-gods of the 
classical period, lie now in the glass cases of 
the Cairo Museum. Mycerinus, or whom Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129-134) tells a merry tale, is No. 6006 
of our national collection in the British Museum. 
Their preservation to the present day is due to the 
peculiar burial customs of their nation, and was 
intended. 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptian burial 
customs is the artificial preservation of the body. 
No doubt in later times a theory of resurrection 
was adopted, according to which, after a space 
of three thousand years, the several parts of a 
man — his i/cAu, or spark of intelligence which had 
rejoined the gods, his ha, or bird-like soul which 
fluttered around the tomb, his Jchaibit^ or shadow, 
and the ka, or double of him, which was born 
with him and accompanied him on earth during 
life and in the tomb during death — rejoined his 
sahu^ or noble and venerable mummy, which had 
lain so long in solitary majesty in the tomb, 
and then the whole man rose again from the 
dead. But it is not clear that this actual man 
was to live again on earth as he had lived 
before. ^ He was to live with the gods rather. 
According to another theory, the sahu was not 
the actual inummy, but a sort of spiritual body 
which germinated in the khat, or corruptible 
body, and sprang up out of it just as the wheat 
springs up out of the seed : so the dead Osiris 
gave birth to a new living Osiris. It was in this 
sahu that the concomitant parts of the man 
were re -united. A symbol of this belief is found 
in many tombs ; it is a figure of Osiris on his 
bier, made of earth, in which seed was sown just 
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before the burial ; as we find it now, we see the 
wheat which grew up and withered in the dark- 
ness. The two different ways of regarding the 
sahu probably arose from two different ideas of 
the actual dead body. In one aspect it was a 
mere dead thing, not different from a dead fish — 
the khat of a man like the khat of a fish — and 
was expressed in the hieroglyphic writing by the 
figure of a dead fish. But in another it was a 
fearful and wonderful thing — the sahu, dwelling 
in majestic loneliness and silence in the tomb, 
and endued with marvellous magical powers, 
which naturally included the power of summoning 
back to it at will the departed principles of life 
and intelligence, the shadow, the heart, and the 
name, ever regarded with awe by primitive races. 
So the sahu is represented as the human mummy 
lying on its bier. The two ideas were combined 
in later times by regarding the sahu as a spiritual 
body (which originally it was not) which sprang 
from the khat. The khat was simply the profane 
name for a dead body of any kind, in the oldest 
religion, when the actual human mummy was 
alluded to, it was called the sahu, and one prayed 
to the gods to allow the ha to re-enter the sahu 
and re-vivify it, so that it could feed upon the 
offerings which its descendants brought to it. ^ It 
was probably out of this idea that the conception 
of a resurrection, whether of a spiritual sahu 
or of the actual man, grew. The real origin of 
mummification is to be found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his family. In the 
dry soil of Egypt bodies were found by experience 
not to decay utterly when they were buried in 
shallow graves, and the simple expedient of 
smoking or scorching was no doubt resorted to 
in order to stave off putrefaction even more. How 
far smoking is responsible for the crouched and 
drawn-up position of the oldest Egyptian bodies is 
doubtful. Real mummification was not known 
to the oldest Egyptians, but that it was introduced 
before the close of the Neolithic period is shown 
by the hieratic use, even in the very latest 
time, of a flint knife only, in order to make the 
incision through which the entrails were removed. 
Herodotus records for us this use of * an Ethiopian 
stone’ (see below). The ancient and holy stone- 
knife alone could be used for this act; the new- 
fangled metals were profane. Of this desire to 
preserve the dead as long as possible to ‘ those 
on earth who love life and hate death,’ in the 
words of the Egyptian funeral-prayer, we may find 
a proof in the custom of keeping the mummy 
above ground for a specified period, in its own 
home, before it was finally committed to the 
tomb (see below, p. 462). 

Wiedemann regards this custom, which we shall discuss 
further later on, as a survival of what he calls ‘secondary* 
interment- In the most ancient days he considers that the 
primitive Egyptians buried the body first in ground near or 
under the house till it had partially decayed, and then trans- 
ferred it to its final resting-place in the desert necropolis. 
In this way he explains, too, the fact of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the bones in most of the Neolithic graves, which 
Flinders Petrie explains as due to a ceremonial cannibalism. 
Wiedemann thinks that the body was intentionally cut up 
after putrefaction had set in during the first burial in order to 
clean the bones before the second and final burial. He finds 
confirmation of this view in many texts of the * Book of the 
Bead,’ in which the cutting off of the limbs of the dead is 
referred to, while the deceased prays that his limbs may be 
restored to him, and that he may be whole. There is also the 
legend of the cutting up of the body of Osins. That these 
passages are rightly interpreted as referring to a pnniitive 
custom of cutting up the body is possible. At Beshasha, 
Flinders Petrie found definite proof of dismemberment in some 
cases. But there is little proof that the reason for the prac- 
tice 13 that advanced by Wiedemann. And, as a matter of 
fact, dismemberment was not so usual as has been thought, 
for much of the disturbance of the remains in pre-historic 
graves is no doubt due merely to predatory beasts and to 
wady-torrents (seZs). ^ ^ 

The primitive custom of burial in a croucned-up 
posture gradually gave place, during the early 


dynastic^ period, to that of burial at full length, 
with which real mummification is associated. At 
M§dffm, Flinders Petrie found both customs exist- 
ing side by side in the graves of the age of the 
Illrd-IVth Dynasty. It was probably not till the 
time of the Vth Dynasty, when Egyptian customs 
became crystallized in the form which they more 
or less retained ever afterwards, that the old 
custom of the Neolithic people finally died out and 
the burial customs of the Egyptians took the final 
shape which we know so well. At least from the 
time of the Illrd Dynasty, prayers were made for 
the dead in the ancient form : ‘ May Anubis [the 
protector of the tomb at Abydos] or Osiris [the 
Busirite god of the dead] grant a royal oftering : 
may he give thousands of flesh, fowl, and every- 
thing good and pure on which the god there livetn, 
to the Aa of N., justified and venerated ’ (see below). 
And the piety of those ‘ on earth ’ erected a grave- 
stone ‘ in order to make his name to live on earth.’ 
This was as far as the Egyptians ever went in the 
direction of ancestor- worship. As has been shown 
in the art. ANCESTOR- worship (Egyptian), the 
belief that the dead man was absorbed in the per- 
sonality of the great god of the dead, Osiris — a belief 
universal throughout Egypt by the end of the 
‘Old Kingdom’ — prevented any worship of him 
under his own name : he was venerated as being 
himself Osiris, not as an ancestor. Otherwise a 
developed ancestor-worship would, no doubt, soon 
have gro\\Ti np; for family life was close and 
afiectionate in Egypt, far more so than among the 
surrounding nations ; and the names and figures of 
parents, children, and other relatives were con- 
stantly commemorated on the gravestones of the 
dead. ‘ Those living on earth who loved life and 
hated death ’ {ankhiu tep ta mer ankh mestjetj mut) 
were always full of sympathy with and affection 
for those who had gone down before them into the 
mysterious tomb-world, and to this is due the 
whole elaborate paraphernalia of Egyptian burial. 
The smoked body of the earliest period was pro- 
vided with a mat on which to lie peacefully, with 
jars of food to live upon, and with flint weapons 
to use if it could. For how did one know what 
happened to the venerated sahu in his tomb? 
Would not ka and ha return to it, bringing back 
beloved life? That he who had been alive was 
now absolutely and irrevocably dead was as incon- 
ceivable to the childlike mind of the oldest 
Egyptian as it was to that of any other primitive 
man. And among this most conservative of all 
races, the primitive idea merely became more 
elaborate and overgrown with ritual as civilization 
progressed. 

A better means was devised of preserving the 
body in order that ka, ha, and ikhu might come 
back to it and give it life and intelligence to live 
upon the offermgs of its pious friends on earth, 
to go whithersoever it would, to take any form 
it pleased, to exercise its undoubtedly magical 

? owers (was not death itself magic?) for good. 

'he easily putrefying entrails and brain were re- 
moved, and the body, reduced to skin, flesh, and 
bone only, was salted in natron, filled with spices, 
and carefully hound up, in order that decay might 
never come to it. The removed portions were not 
cast aside, but were also mummified, and stored 
in four special jars, which we call * canopic jars,’ 
each under the protection of a certain demon, so 
that the dead man could have them at his need. 
And the shallow grave on the sand became for 
the well-to-do Egyptian a great sealed tomb in the 
rock, in which he could rest with his body, safe 
from the prowling jackal or hysena, and with his 
protective amulets and funerary furniture, often 
made of precious materials, guarded from the 
impious hands of human robbers. For in Egypt, 
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as elsewhere, lust of gold drove men to theft ; and 
even in Egypt, the most pious of lands, many could 
at ail times be found who would brave the anger of 
gods, priests, and the outraged dead themselves to 
obtain riches. JMany tombs were violated within 
a century of the burial of their owners, in spite of 
all the precautions taken in order to hide them. 
That of Thothmes iv.^ was already violated during 
the troubles of the reign of the heretic Ikhnaten, 
^d the royal burial was ‘ restored ’ in the reign of 
Horemheb. The knowledge shown of the precise 
position of the carefully-hidden tombs makes it 
evident that the thieves, no doubt, came from 
ranks of the priests and guardians of 
the necropolises themselves; and in the reign of 
Ramses_ ix. the scandal had become so great that 
a royal inquisition into the robberies of tombs was 
held, which resulted in the conviction and punish- 
ment of many offenders. But tomb-robbery went 
on gaily ; the prizes were worth having ; and hfty 
years later all the royal mummies at Thebes had 
to be taken out of their original tombs and hidden 
in remote hiding-places, where they remained till 
di^scovered in our own time, and placed in the 
Museum of Cairo. The primitive Egyptian, how- 
ever, had no fear of tomo-robbers, or of any dis- 
turbance beyond that of a storm-flood which 
might descend from the hills and lay his bones 
bare to the winds, or of the prowling jackal. 
Ihis last was a very real danger, and a naive way 
of forestalling it was devised by regarding the 
magic-working beast who lived among the tombs 
as their protector as well as their ravager, and 
him to take care of the resting-places 
of the dead^ and to allow the offerings of the living 
to remain in peace, and himself to give funerarv 
oflermgs of the very best (‘ a kingly offering of 
thousands of flesh, fowl, and everything good and 
pure on which the god there (the dead min) lives, 
to the Aa of the dead man. This is the origin of 
the well-known di-h^tepsuten Anup formula, which 
we have already quoted (p. 459’>)— < May Anubis 
(the j^kal) give a royal offering,’ etc., which was 
mscnhed on every Egyptian gravestone, tUl Osiris 
or anther god took the place of Anubis, in which 
<^se, howOTer, the formula remained the same. 
Another theory h^ explained the occurrence of 
the word mfere, king,’ in this formula as referring 
to an actual intervention of the earthly reigning 
behalf of the dead man. It is known that 
the kings often provided magnificent burials for 
favourite courtiers or nobles; but whether in the 

was always expected at 
least to make offerings vicariously at the grave of 
eve^ subject is very doubtful. 

which Anubis lapsed into the 
position of a mere satellite of Osiris, whose wor- 
^ip as god of the dead spread from Busiris in the 
Egypt, has already been 
toaced (see Ancestoe-woeship [Egyptian], B). 
The inscriptions and decorations of the tombs 

temporary degeneration of Osiris 
hmself, at_ any rate at Thebes. During the 
^ehan permd Theban ideas naturally cofoured 

had ^ W? majority of Egyptians, and Osiris 

had become largely identified with Amen-Ra 

Sakfeara, and Abydos as to 

had all become blended 
wrih the Hehopolitan idea of the dead sun-god 
who, after his mid^y glory as Ra, set as Turn 
and during the night sailed through the tombi 

th^iouiroTtL^bf barque, attended by 

\A jP- the blessed ; and to this was added the 

the ram-headed Amen of Thebes 
\nth Ra. So that we find the dead Amen-Ra 

headAri ri® '‘a *^6 dead Osiris but r^- 

headed like Amen and called by the mystic name 


of Auf, ‘ his limbs,’ passing, attended by Isis and 
Nephthys, the companions of Osiris at Busiris, 
through the lower world. The Theban piiests de- 
veloped a set of the ancient systems of spells and 
incantations designed to protect the deacf man in 
the under world and describing his proGeedin<'-s 
there (which the Egyptians called ‘ The Book of 
Coming Forth from the Day,’ and we have named 
‘The Book of the Dead ’) into two ‘ books,’ entirely 
separate from the ordinary ‘ Heli(molitan ’ and 
other recensions of the Book of the Dead. These 
they called ‘ The Book of the Gates,’ and ‘ The Book 
of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld,’ which are 


written and pictured on the walls of the royal 
tombs at Thebes. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptians pictured the Duat, or Underworld, as 
actually beneath the earth. This arose from the 
fact of the tomb being excavated in the earth. 
The houses of the dead in the necropolis, the 
Kherti-neter^ or ‘ divine under-place, ’ as the Egyp- 
tians called it, formed in their ideas a subter- 
ranean world of their own, in which the sahus 
resided in awful majesty each in his tomb, while 
the ghosts could pass from tomb to tomb throu^rh 
the mazes of the under world. Later, the boat 
of the sun, in which the god of light crossed 
the heavens by day, was thought to pass through 
this dead world between his setting and his rising 
accompanied by the souls of the righteous. fn 
this under-Egypt, over which Osiris presided as 
the mortal king presided over the living Egypt 
above, and to which a dead sun gave illumina- 
tion as the living sun gave light to living Egypt, 
the soul was supposed by some to live very much 
as the man had lived on earth: there were rivers 
and lakes to be navigated and fields to be tilled 
there, and the dead might be called upon to do 
work as he had worked on earth. But surely 
rest was the guerdon of a man who had lived a 
mhorious life, so that with the dead were buried 
boxes full of little Osiris figures called xishahtiu. 
or ‘answerers,’ because, as the sixth chapter of 
the Book of the Dead ’ inscribed upon many ^ of 
them said, ‘ If one calleth Osiris at any time to do 
any labours which are to be done there in the 
under world, to plough the fields, to lill the canals 
with water, to carry sand from east to west, 
behold I say, “ Here am I when ye call ! ” ’ 'riiey 
answered for the dead man. There is little doubt 
that these ushahtiu were the descendants of very 
real answerers ’ in the shape of dead slaves, who 
ancient times were strangled and buried 
with their lords in order to serve them in the other 
world as they had done in this. Growing humaaitv 
and culture substituted wooden and stone slaves for 
real ones ; but it may be that the custom of giving 
real ‘answerers’ was continued in the case of 

^ may be even 

that the dead ^dies found lying by th*e wooden 
boat m the tomb of AmenLetep ii. (1450 u.c.) were 
murdered ^aves. In the earlier days of Mentu- 
hetep II. (2200 B.c. p priestesses of Hathor who 
inembers of his harem seem to have been 
Killed and buried in the precincts of liis tornb- 
temple at Deir el-Bahart in order to accompany 
him to the next world. And naturally enough we 
hnd the bodies of slaves in the tombs of the 1st 
JJynasty kings at Abydos. 

Although in later times the Egyptians were 
certainly more humane than either the Greeks or 
would be a mistake to suppose 
fnfl u so. In earlier days 

they had been, like all semi-civilized races, more or 
less children, and a child has no idea of the sanctity 
o It®* Certainly the Egyptians had original! v no 
conception of the sanctity of htiman Hj.j dj-n'iiM c 
from other life. The slaves followed their masters 
Some have merely the moonption ‘ Illuminate the Osiris N 1' 
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bo the tombs as the food did, or the caskets, or the 
jewellery. 

In the tombs, if they are tombs, of the kings of 
the 1st Dynasty at Abydos, we find an immense 
bandobast for the Journey to the next world. 
There were stacks of great vases of wine, corn, and 
other food, covered up with masses of fat to 
preserve the contents, and corked with a pottery 
stopper, which was protected by a conical clay 
sealing, stamped with the impress of the royal 
cylinder- seal. There were bins of corn, joints of 
oxen, pottery dishes, copper pans, and other things 
which might be useful for the ghostly cuisine of 
the tomb. There were numberless small objects, 
used, no doubt, by the dead monarch during life, 
which he would be pleased to see again in the next 
world — carved ivory boxes, little slabs for grinding 
eye-paint, golden buttons, model tools, model vases 
with gold tops, ivory and pottery figurines, and 
other ohjets a^arty the golden royal seal of judg- 
ment of king Den in its ivory casket, and so forth. 
There were memorials of the royal victories in 
peace and war, little ivory plaques with inscriptions 
commemorating the founding of new buildings, the 
institution of new religious festivals in honour of 
the gods, the bringing of the captives of the royal 
bow and spear to the palace, and the discomfiture 
of the peoples of the North-land. All these things, 
which have done so much to re-constitute for us 
the history of the earliest period of the Egyptian 
monarchy, were placed under the care of the dead 
slaves whose bodies were buried round the tomb- 
chamber of their royal master at Abydos. 

Passing over a space of two thousand years, we 
see the burial of luaa and Tuyu, father and mother 
of Queen Tii, the consort of Amenhetep ill., at 
Thebes. Here we have the same handohast for 
the next world : beautifully carved chairs and 
beds, boxes for wigs and garments, even a chariot, 
besides all the regular appurtenances of the dead as 
now prescribed by religion. But the place of the 
dead slaves is taken by the stone and wooden 
ushabtiu. All this funerary pomp and circum- 
stance grew up from the simple burial of the 
Neolithic Egyptian with his mat, his pots, and his 
flints. What kind of religious services were 
celebrated at the grave in the earliest period we 
do not know, but it is certain that they contained 
the germs of the later ritual as it was carried out 
in Pharaonic times. The descriptions given by 
Herodotus and Diodorus of the different processes 
of mummification and the funeral ceremonies are 
well known. They were eye-witnesses of what 
they describe ; and their descriptions, with excep- 
tions in the case of Diodorus, tally entirely with 
what we know from the monuments and inscrip- 
tions. The account of Herodotus (iL 85 ff.) is as 
follows : 

‘ When in a house a man of any importance dies, all the women 
in that house besmear their heads and faces with mud, and 
then, leaving* the body in the house, they wander about the 
city, and beat themselves, with their clothes girt up and their 
breasts exposed ; and all their relations accompany them. And 
on their part the men beat themselves, being girt up in like 
manner- After they have done this, they carry out the body to 
be embalmed. There are those who are appointed for this 

g urpose and practise this art : these, when the body has been 
rought to them, show to the bearers wooden models of dead 
men made exactly like by painting. And (they show) the 
finest style (of embalming), which they say is His [i.e. Osiris*] 
whose name I do not think it right to mention in connexion 
with this matter. And they show the second style, which is 
inferior and cheaper ; and the third, which is cheapest. Having 
explained them all, they learn from them in what way they 
wish the body to be prepared ; then the relations, when they 
have agreed upon the price, depart ; and the embalmers 
remaining in the workshops thus proceed to embalm in the 
finest manner. First they draw out the brain through the 
nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, 
the rest by pouring in medicaments. Then with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone they make an incision in the flank, through, 
which they take out all the bowels ; and, having cleansed the 
interior and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle^ it 
with pounded incense. Then, having* filled the belly wdth 


pure myrrh pounded, and cassia, and other perfumes, with th® 
exception of frankincense, they sew it up again ; and, when 
they have done this, they pickle it in natron, entirely covering 
it for seventy days : longer than this it is not allowable to pickle 
it. When the seventy days are expired, they wash the corpse, 
and wrap the whole body in bandages of flax cloth, smearing it 
-with gum, which the Egj^tians ordinarily use instead of glue. 
Then the relations, having taken the body hack again, make a 
wooden case in the shape of a man, and, when it is made, they 
enclose the body in it ; and thus, having fastened it up, they 
store it in a sepulchral chamber, setting it upright against the 
wall- Thus they embalm bodies in the finest manner. 

Those who desire the second method, in order to avoid great 
expense, they prepare in the following way : when they have 
charged their syringes with oil made from cedar, they fill the 
abdomen of the corpse with it without making any incision or 
taking out the bowels, injecting it at the fundament ; and, 
having prevented the injection from escaping, they pickle the 
body in natron for the prescribed number of days, and on the 
last day they let out from the abdomen the oil of cedar which 
they had before injected ; and it has such power that it brings 
away the intestines and vitals in a state of dissolution, whue 
the natron dissolves the flesh, and nothing of the body is left 
but the skin and bones. When they have done this, they return 
the body without any further operation. 

The third method of mummification is this, which is used only 
for the poorer people ; having thoroughly rinsed the abdomen 
with a purge (erup^aCa), they pickle it in natron for seventy 
days, and then deliver it to be carried away.* 

Diodorus gives much the same account ; he adds 
that the first method cost one talent of silver 
(about £150), the second twenty minse (about £60), 
the third much less. He gives additional details 
about the mourning, saying that during the 
interval between the death and the burial the 
relatives abstained from the baths and from wine, 
ate the simplest food, and wore no fine clothes ; 
and also with regard to the embalmers themselves, 
adding the picturesque detail of the stoning and 
flight of the paraschisteSy which is of considerable 
religious interest. 

He says (i. 91) that, after the ‘scribe’ had made the mark 
on the body indicating the place where the incision was to be 
made by the paraschistes, or ‘ripper,’ the latter performed his 
duty with the * Ethiopian stone * (as Herodotus says), and then 
immediately fled away, pursued by a volley of stones and im- 
precations from the other embalmers, for the Egyptians held in 
abomination any person who wounded or committed any act of 
violence on the human body. We can see that this reason was 
not quite the correct one. The ceremonial stoning and fleeing 
away of the paraschistes was, like his ceieraonial use of the 
‘Ethiopian stone’ for the performance of his duty, an act of 
religious significance : the necessary cutting of the holy body of 
the Osiris had from the first been regarded as an impious act 
though one necessary for the preservation of that body ; there- 
fore a religious act of disapprobation and punishment had to 
be performed, though doubtless no one but a fanatic would 
really endeavour to hurt the agent of necessary impiety. That 
the paraschistes was universally regarded as unclean, however, 
is certain ; whether the actual embalmers, or choachytcey shared 
this reputation to any extent or not is uncertain. Diodorus says 
that they consorted freely with the priests, to whose lower 
orders they in fact belonged, and were allowed to enter the 
sanctuaries. Diodorus also mentions the practice, to which 
we have already referred, of keeping the mummy in the house 
after dea^, with considerable detail, even going so far as to say 
that the richer Egyptians kept their dead in magnificent 
chambers, and enjoyed the sight of those who had been dead 
for several generations. There is little doubt that this is rather 
a misunderstanding than an exaggeration : the magnificent 
chambers can hardly be other than the real tombs, in which the 
Egyptian could ahvays, if he were so disposed, see the sarcophagi 
which contained the bodies of his ancestors. In all probability 
the tombs of private persons were not entirely covered up and 
hidden away, as those of the kings were, for many years after 
their deaths. 

We have one instance in the tomb of Aahmes, 
son of Abana, the admiral of king Aahmes in the 
war against the Hyksos, at el-Kab. In it we see 
a portrait of his grandson, the well-known Paheri, 
and an inscription which says : ^ Lo I here is the son 
of his daughter, the director of the works of this 
tomb as making to live the name of the father of 
his mother, the scribe of the reckonings of Amen, 
Paheri, deceased.’ From this we know that he 
embellished his grandfather’s tomb as well as 
constructed his own, and we see that an inscription 
about him could he inserted on the walls of the 
earlier tomb after his death even, which shows that 
at least the hall of oflerings in a tomb usually 
remained accessible to the relatives of the deceased 
for generations after his death. Thus, indeed. 
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may the Egyptians well have felt satisfaction in 
seeing the cotfans which contained their dead, and 
have regarded the dead, to a certain extent, as 
contemporaries, as Diodorus says they did, though 
we know that they never looked upon the actual 
bodies themselves, as he seems to think. Yet 
that the dead were actually kept in the houses 
for some time before their burial seems certain, 
and Lucian gives his personal testimony to the 
fact : TapLxe^ei Sk 6 oS-ros ixkvroi — 8^ 

ISibv — ^Tjpdpas t6p v€Kphv ^^vBenrvov Kal ^v/inr6r7]v 
a-aro {de Luctu, § 21). This may have been a very 
ancient custom, — we may compare the way in 
which barbarian tribes still preserve the bodies of 
their dead chiefs or the dried heads of their enemies, 
e.g. the Dayaks of Borneo, — but we have no 
illustration of it on the Egyptian monuments, and 
we cannot doubt that Diodorus* account is due to 
a misunderstanding. The ‘storehouse* in which 
Herodotus says the body was kept {dTjffavpl^ova-L iv 
oiK'q/j.aTL drjKaiipf icrrdpres opffdp rrpds roTxop [see above]) 
may either be a place for the temporary storage of 
the mummy, or the actual tomb. The detail as 
to the position of the coffin might seem to point 
to the former alternative, as the proper thing for 
the coffin was to be placed horizontally on the 
ground ; but in later times it would seem that the 
coffin was often actually placed on end in the tomb, 
probably to economize space. Diodorus gives the 
same detail about placing the coffin on end, but 
says that this was done in a chamber which those 
who had not private tombs built on to their houses, 
in order to contain the mummy. Now it seems 
very probable that something of this sort was done 
by poorer Egyptians. Children are often found 
buried under the floors of the ancient houses, and 
during his recent examinations among the brick 
ruins of the ancient Thebes burnt by the generals 
of Esarhaddon in 668 B.C., Legrain found a burial 
chamber containing a mummy with ushabtlu of 
the 7th century B.o. This was undoubtedly a 
chamber built on to a house. Perhaps this may 
be the explanation of Herodotus* QtKrjfMa dijKaiov, 
and of Diodorus* apparent statement as to the 
retention of the body for a long period above 
ground. Ordinarily, however, the body of a well- 
to-do person would be buried in a tomb when the 
period of mourning was over and the tomb ready, 
till which time it was, no doubt, kept in a special 
chamber in the house. The time between the 
death and the actual burial is given differently by 
different authorities as from three to ten months. 
According to Gn 50®, the embalming occupied forty 
days, and the period of mourning seventy days. 

^^Yith regard to the actual funeral ceremonies 
Diodorus (i. 93) gives some details which are not 
borne out by the monuments, and are evidently due 
to misunderstanding. His description of the exag- 
gerated mourning at the death of a king is pro- 
bably correct, but the details about the funeral 
oration pronounced over the body by the priests, 
liberty allowed to the people to express 
Lheir disapproval of a bad king and so prevent his 
proper burial, have no actusS authority to back 
them up, and seem highly improbable. Yet we 
have a curious sentence in the inscription describing 
the battle of Momemphis, in which Amasis says 
that he gave Apries proper burial, ‘ in order to 
establish him as a king possessing virtue, for His 
Majesty decreed that the hatred of the gods 
should be removed from him* — which seems to 
tally somewhat with Diodorus* statement. Evi- 
dently a king not considered to be neb menkh 
‘possessing virtue,’ could be debarred proper burial 
as an Osinan. ^ But the judge would doubtless be 
a successful rival or usurper, not the common 
people. No doubt all usurpers had not always 
been so politic as Amasis was, and we know that 


the bodies of rival kings were often torn from their 
tombs and cast to the winds by their enemies, 
whether usurpers or ‘ usurpees ’ : Amenmeses, of 
the XIXth Dynasty, is an instance in point. 

A funerary ceremony of very peculiar character which was 
actually carried out in the case of the kings is not mentioned by 
Diodorus. This is the remarkable ‘ Festival of the End ’ (liter* 
ally, ‘of the Tail or Heb-sed. It would seem that m primitive 
times, as has been the case among many semi-savage peoples, th© 
Egyptian king was not allowed to live beyond a certain term. 
He was then killed, and another took his place upon the throne' 
only to be killed himself eventually unless he died or was killei 
before his term had expired. The term was one of thirty 3’'ears ; 
at the end of his thirty years* reign the monarch was ‘iolemnly 
murdered and buried with all pomp and ceremony Eul, as in 
the case of the human ushabtiii mentioned above, the growing 
humanity of later days, and doubtless the growing reluctance 
of the kings to let themselves be slaughtered, brought about a 
compromise. The king was no longer killed, but all the para- 
phernalia of the ceremony of his ‘ end ' were preserved ; he him- 
self celebrated his own funeral ceremony, and performed mystic 
ceremonies before his own image as Osins beneath the standard 
of the funerary wolf-god of Smt, Uxmaut (sometimes called Sedi, 
the god ‘with the tail '). At the same tune his eldest son or other 
heir-apparent was usually associated with him on the throne, so 
that a new king appeared in fact as well as in theory. We have 
illustrations of the ‘ Festival of the End ’ from the time of king 
Den, or Udimu, of the 1st D^masty ; well-known later repre- 
sentations of it are taken from thetemxile of Amenhetej-) in. at 
Sulb in Nubia and the * Festival Hall’ of Osorkon ii. at Bubastis. 
In later times the festival lost all significance, and Ramses ir. 
and other kings celebrated it at far shorter intervals than thirtj'^ 
years. In the old days, even so late as the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, so far did the pretence of killing and burying the old 
king go, that very probably an actual Ileb-sed tomb was made 
for his supposed dead body, a statue which was ferried over the 
river and carried in procession to the aed-tcmple and tomb. It 
may well be that the funerary teinjile of king Menfcuhetep Neb- 
hetep-Ra, of the Xlth D^masty, chscoveretl by Naville and the 
present writer at Deir el-Baljari m 1903, is m reality a heb-sed 
temple: the great hypogooum beneath its western hall, ‘which 
they called a ‘ Ara-sanctuary ^ or a ‘ cenotaph,' may then, if it is 
not the actual tomb, be the heb-sed tomb of the king, and the 
neighbouring tomb called the Bab-el-Hosdn may be the fyeb-sed 
tomb of another king of the dynasty. 

Connected with Diodorus’ statement as to the 
popular judgment of the virtue of a deceased king 
is his remarkable description of the carrying of 
the body of every man to a certain lake, where it 
was judged by forty judges, before whom any one 
could make accusations against the dead man : if 
these were substantiated, he was adjudged un- 
worthy of proper burial ; if nob, his traducers were 
heavily mulcted, and his body was placed in a 
harisy or boat, and ferried across the lake to the 
place of burial. There is no doubt whatever that 
nothing of this kind actually took place, and that 
Diodorus or his informants were misled into think- 
ing that the judgment of the dead man by Osiris 
and his forty -two assessors happened upon earth 
instead of in the next world : the lake and the 
boat are equally taken from the pictures of the 
‘Book of the Dead.* A full description of what is 
known to us from Egyptian sources as to the real 
proceedings at the funeral of an Egyptian of high 
rank will be found in Wallis Budge’s book I'he 
Mummy, p. 153 ff. This account is based largely 
upon the evidence of the well-known ‘ Papyrus of 
Ani,* in the British Museum. 

In accordance with Egyptian conservatism in 
religious matters, the bier and the various chests 
containing canopic jars, etc., which were borne to 
the tomb, were not till a comparatively late period 
placed upon wheels. The ancient sledge-runners 
of the days before the invention of the wheel were 
still used when the funerary rites were elaborated, 
and, when, at a later period, wheeled carriages 
were introduced for the funerary procession, the 
old sledge-runners were still preserved, and the 
wheels were placed beneath them. Oxen were 
used to drag the carriages to the tomb. The chief 
priestly participants in the procession and in the 
rites performed at the tomb were the kherdpeb, or 
‘ cantor,* as the word is sometimes translated, the 
sem or setem, and the an-mnt-f. The kher-^heb 
seems to have acted as a sort of general director of 
the funeral ; he was often a relative of the deceased. 
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He read the appointed prayers and spells. The 
function of the an-mut-f is not clear. He seems to 
have represented the god Osiris, and walked in the 
procession, bearing the crook and flail, the emblems 
of the god. The s&m had very peculiar duties. 
On the night before final burial, after the pro- 
cession, he proceeded to the tomb, and there laid 
himself down to sleep, covered with the mystic 
cow-skin, before the upright coffin containing the 
mummy. During his sleep he was supposed to 
‘ see all the transformations of the god,^ i.e. the 
dead man, in the next world. In the morning 
three persons preceded the procession and solemnly 
aroused the serriy who then took part with the 
kher-heb in a sort of antiphonal service, in which 
the two took the parts of Horus and Isis, that 
of Osiris probably being taken by the an-mut-f^ 
Finally the s&m cionned the skin of a leopard, and 
performed the very important ceremony of the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth and Eyes,’ in order that the 
dead man might be able to see and eat the offerings 
brought to him. The ‘ opening ’ was performed by 
touching the mouth and eyes of the mummy with 
a model adze or chisel of antique form. The 
ordinary ceremonies of offering at the grave were 
performed by the hen-ka^ or ‘ servant of the ghost,’ 
in the case of a private person a near relative, in 
that of the king a regularly appointed priest. 
The funerary chapels of the kings had broad lands 
assigned to them for their maintenance, and in the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty developed into huge 
temples, of which the Kamesseum and Medinet 
Habu at Thebes are examples. These, like the 
royal tombs, were decorated with funerary sub- 
jects taken from the Theban ‘ Books of the under 
World,’ already mentioned ; but in the royal 
temples scenes of the oi dinary life of the monarch 
were also introduced. The private tombs are 
almost exclusively decorated with such scenes, as 
they had been in earlier days. 

An interesting circumstance in connexion with 
the funerary chapels and tombs may be mentioned 
here. Since Osiris had become, in succession to 
Anubis, pre-eminently the god of Abydos, the 
necropolis of that place became, so to speak, the 
metropolis of the under world, to which all ghosts 
who were not its rightful citizens would come from 
afar to pay their court to their ruler. So the man of 
substance would have a monumental tablet put up 
to himself at Abydos as a sort olpied-d-t&rre^ even 
if he could not actually be buriea there ; while for 
the king, who, for reasons chiefly connected with 
local patriotism, was buried near the city of his 
earthly abode, a second tomb would be erected, a 
stately mansion in the city of Osiris, in which his 
ghost could reside when it came to Abydos. We 
know that both Senusret m. and Aahmes I. had 
second tombs, which they never occupied, made 
for them at Abydos ; queen Teta-shera, grand- 
mother of Aahmes, had an imitation pyramid 
made for her there by her grandson (see Ancestor- 
worship [Egyptian], B) ; and it is by no means 
improbable that the so-called royal ‘ tombs ’ of the 
kings of the 1st Dynasty, the contents of which have 
alreadv been described, were in reality cenotaphs 
also, the monarchs being buried elsewhere. And 
Seti I. and Ramses ll. had funerary chapels at 
A'^dos, which, as at Thebes, are large temples. 

From this sketch it will be seen that, in spite of 
the conservatism of the Egyptians, especially in 
such matters as these, considerable development 
and alteration took place in their burial customs 
and cult of the dead during the course of centuries. 
A difference is noticeable between the appurten- 
ances of the mummy under the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms and under the New Kingdom. In the 
earlier period ushabtiu of the conventional type 
were rare, duo wooden models of boats and boat- 


men, butchers and bakers at work, field-labourers, 
soldiers, women carrying baskets, and other figures 
of the same kind, which were all ushabtiu, were 
de rigueur. Under the New Kingdom these all 
disappear, with the exception of an occasional 
boat, and their place is taken by the boxes of con- 
ventional ushabtiu in the form of a mummy hold- 
ing two hoes for agricultural work in the next 
world, and by a much greater number of amulets 
than had been usual before. Chief among these 
were the ‘pectoral’ and the ‘ heart-scarab,’ often 
combined in one, and inscribed with a certain 
chapter of the ‘ Book of the Dead.’ The ordinary 
small scarab is, of course, constantly found, but was 
uite as much an amulet of the living as of the 
ead. As a matter of fact it is commoner as an 
amulet of the dead under the Middle Kingdom 
than under the New Kingdom. The names of 
dead persons are constantly commemorated on 
scarabs of the Middle Kingdom, very rarely on 
those of the later period, except during the Saite 
archaistic revival. It must be remembered that, 
although the idea of the design or inscription on 
the base of a scarab was originally derived from 
the inscription of a seal, and although actual 
scarabs were often used as seals, yet the scarab 
itself was always an amulet, typifying ‘coming 
into being ’ or ‘ re-birth,’ expressing the hope 
that the ‘members’ of a man would ultimately 
re-unite in a new life. 

From the time of the Theban domination on- 
wards, papyri containing chapters of the ‘ Book of 
the Dead ’ were always buried with the mummy, so 
that he could have with him his guide to the next 
world and its dangers. In earlier times this was 
not done ; only in the case of kings were the older 
series of spells, out of which ‘ The Book of Commg 
Forth from the Day ’ developed, inscribed upon the 
walls of their tombs. These are known to us as the 
‘ Pyramid Texts,’ and they are a most interesting 
monument of the archaic stage of the Egyptian 
language. Later such kings, as we have seen, 
had the spells of ‘The Book of the Gates’ and 
‘ The Book of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld ’ 
similarly painted on the walls of their tombs. 
The style of mummification and of the coffin varied 
at difierent periods : the great rectangular coffins 
and sarcophagi of the early period are very differ- 
ent from the gaily painted cartonnage coverings 
and coffins in the human shape which were usual 
in later days. Later still a casket-like form was 
again preferred, and in the Roman period painted 
portraits of the dead, either on flat panels or 
modelled in plaster in the round, were inserted 
in the coffins. The ushabtiu, which from the 
XIXth to the XXIInd Dynasty often repre- 
sented the deceased in his habit as he lived, 
not as a mummy, in later days reverted to the 
mummy-form, till in early Ptolemaic days their 
use was practically abandoned. One of the latest 
known (now in the British Museum) is of the 
Roman period : it is of faience, but very rude 
in style, and bears in Greek letters the simple 
inscription Swtt//) pa6rr]s — ‘ Soter, a sailor.’ By 
this time the Egyptian mummies and funerary 
ceremonies had become the theme of the half- 
derisive wonder of the rest of the world, and in- 
deed we need hardly be surprised at the derision, for 
the whole spirit and practice of the ancient rites 
had degenerated utterly and they became mere 
ridiculous exhibitions, while the ideas which they 
were supposed to express became the sources of 
religious charlatanism and more or less humbug- 
ging ‘philosophies.’ So Egypt ‘expired, a driveller 
and a show.’ 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Europe, Pre-historic). — i. PalssoHthic period. — 
Owing to the negative evidence of archaeological 
researches, there are no data with which to combat 
the supposition that during the earlier stages of 
the evolution of humanity little or no attention 
was paid to the disposal of the dead, the deceased 
members of a family or community being simply 
abandoned by the way, like those of the lower 
animals. Nor is it known in what precise phase 
of social culture the custom of burial became re- 
cognized as a sacred duty of the survivors, for it 
is still a debatable problem among archaeologists 
whether the reindeer hunters of the Palaeolithic 
period, who frequented the caves and rock-shelters 
of the Dordogne and other parts of Western Europe, 
were in the habit of systematically burying their 
dead The few human remains hitherto encoun- 
tered in the ddbris of these inhabited sites, 
which are accepted without cavil as belonging to 
the people of that period, are held by some armiae 
ologists to be those of persons who had been ac 
cidentally killed by the fall of materials from 
overhanging rocks, and their skeletons are now 
occasionally met with under circumstances which 
mearly establish the above sequence of events. 
On the other hand, those which show from in- 
herent evidence that they had been intentionally 
deposited in the Palaeolithic d^ibris and attended 
with sepulchral rites are still regarded by some 
anthropologists as interments of later times. The 
skeletons found in the rock- 
shelter of Cro-Magnon have long been regarded 
as representing the people of the later Palaeolithic 
period ; but, as they were lying on the surface of 
the culture strata of the shelter, in a small open 
space between it and the roof which only becgime 
covered up by a subsequent talus, they are now 
of^n regarded as belonging to the Neolithic period. 

lhat Neolithic people were in the habit of 
burying their dead in caves formerly inhabited by 
Palaeolithic races has been frequently noticed and 
1 Thus, in the upper strata 
of the debris m the Schweizersbild rock-shelter, a 
Neolithic civilization was attested, not only by 
assortment of relics, but also by the 
fact that the shelter had been latterly made use of 
as a cemetery which contained no fewer than 22 

into the under- 

lymg Palaeolithic deposits, and ten of them con- 
tained the remains of children, as well as those of 
^ults. Fourteen adult skeletons reported on by 
KoUmann belonged to two very different races, onb 

other so small 

^ to be characterized as a race of pygmies. Dr 

rock-shelter, thought 
that man in the Neolithic time visited it only for the 
purpose of burying, or perhaps cremating, the dead 
—an idea suggested to him by the large quantity 

It would afpear. from 
the facts disclosed during the exploration of this 
early inhabited site, that there had been no dis- 
^ntinuity in the human habitation of thfs part 
of Switzerland smce the reindeer hunters made 


this rock-shelter their rendezvous up to the Bronze 
Age ; but no evidence of systematic burial had 
been detected till the true forest fauna of the 
Neolithic period had taken possession of the land 
{Neue Denkschriften der allgem. schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fur die gesammten Naturwissen- 
schaften, vol. xxxv. ). 

The celebrated station of Solutr6 (Sa6ne-et- 
Loire), which has given its name to one of the 
intermediate phases of Palaeolithic civilization in 
de MortillePs classihcation, had also been subse- 
quently utilized as a cemetery up to, if not beyond, 
jftoman times ; but, although some of the graves 
were clearly shown by their contents to be of 
greater antiquity than others, it was impossible 
to assign any of them with certainty to the 
Solutr^en period. Moreover, the cephalic indices 
of 18 crania submitted to Broca varied from 68*34 
to 88*26 — an extent of variability which could be 
better accounted for by a post- than by a pre- 
Neolithic population. 

Palceolithic burials, — Formerly it was commonly 
held among anthropologists that the Palseolithic 
people had no religion. But a fresh examination 
of old materials and some more recent discoveries 
supply data which modify this deduction, if, indeed, 
they do not prove the contrary. It is difficult to 
epitomize the facts and arguments thus raised, but 
the effort must be made, as otherwise our evidence 
would resolve itself into a series of bare assertions. 

The sepulchral iihenomena associated with some 
of the human skeletons disinterred in the Mentone 
caves (Balzi-Eossi), notably those known under the 
names of Barma Grande and La Grotte des EnfantSy 
leave no doubt that the bodies had been intention- 
ally buried with their personal ornaments, coiffures, 
necklets, pendants, etc., made of perforated she] Is, 
teeth, fish vertebroe, pieces of ivory, etc. Among 
the grave-goods discovered along with some of these 
were one or two well-formed implements 
of flint, which differed from those met with in tlie 
matrix in being made of large flakes 
of foreign material, and showing a style of work- 
manship more akin to the Neolithic period. TJie 
discovery of two skeletons, of a negroid type, in 
the Grotte des EnfantSy whicli Vernean describes 
to a new race, intermediate between 
those of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, marks an 
iinportant addition to human paleontology, 

-Ihe Chancelade skeleton, found in the small 
rock-shelter of Kaymonden (Dordogne) and de- 
scribed as that of a man of about 00 years of age, 
Iot at a depth of 5 ft. from the surface, in 
Magdal^nien debris, on the left side, with the 
® knees strongly bent towards the face. 

’ ^ Btomme 6cras6 de Laugerie Basse (Dordogne) 
noted, because the evidence is conclusive 
that (^ring life this individual had been crushed, 
probably while asleep, by a fall of rock from the 
roof, and that consequently the victim must have 
with the Magdal6nien debris in 
which he reposed. He lay on his side, with the 
knees bent upwards in front of the breast, and 
appeared to have been adorned with a series of 
shells distributed symmetrically on different parts 
of his person. The corner of a great stone, part 
or a taUen mass, lay across his spine, and doubtless 
nad. caused his death, as the underlying bones were 
crushed. 

i*®iriarkable contrast to the skeletons of 
Gnancelade and Laugerie Basse is that recently 
(Cor^ze) ^ grotto at La Chapelle-aux-Saints 


^ t? nian, about 6 ft. 8 in. in 

neight, who had been buried in a prepared rrave beneath 
a bed of undisturbed Moust6nen ddbris, 12 to 16 in. thick, 
and f ^ ® length, 3 ft. 3 in. in breadth, 

on the back, with the legs 
bent upwards, the right hand flexed under the head, and tho 
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left extended. Around the body were bones of various animals 
broken for their marrow, together with a few flint scrapers 
and bone pointers — supposed to have been the remains of a 
funeral feast (^L' Anthropologies xix. 619). 

Another skeleton, which has a striking resem- 
blance to that just described, was recently found 
in the under strata of the rock-shelter of Le 
Moustier, in the upper valley of the Vezere. 

It is described as having been buried intentionally in the 
attitude of sleep, beneath undisturbed strata of Moust6rien 
age. The right arm was folded under the head, and the 
left extended. Near the left hand lay a pointed flint implement 
of the CQup-de-poing type (6J in. long), and a little further 
on a flint scraper. The cranium is described as having the 
osteological characters of the Neanderthal and Spy skulls. 
The face was strongly prognathic, and there was no chin. ^ The 
skeleton was that of a young man, about 4 ft. 10 in. in height, 
whose wisdom teeth had not yet been fully developed. Bones 
©f various animals, some of them being described as partially 
calcined, were close to the body. Both the discoverers and 
Dr. Klaatsch, who examined this skeleton, formed the opinion 
that it had been intentionally buried with sepulchral rites 
{ZBs 1909, p. 637), 

A further discovery of a portion of a human 
skull has been announced, at a place called 
Combe-Capelle, near the town of Montferrand- 
du-P6rigord (Dordogne). From its osseous char- 
acters and associated relics this individual is 
regarded as occupying a chronological horizon 
intermediate between the Moust^rien and Mag- 
daldnien periods. 

It is a fact of some significance that all the 
races hitherto recognized as coming within 
the Palaeolithic range of Western Europe are 
dolichocephalic, and that brachycephalic skulls 
are rarely found outside Neolithic burials, and 
then only in deposits of the transition period, to 
which reference will now he made, 

2. Transition period. — Outside the haunts of 
these highly skilled hunters, artists, and workers 
in stone and bone, there existed, in certain parts 
of Europe, other communities, probably emanating 
from the same stock, who, owing to the exigencies 
of a changing climate and the gradual dis- 
appearance of wild animals from the jplains, began 
to exploit new sources of food, which, in the course 
of time, caused a considerable divergence in their 
domestic economy. Thus, while the Chell^en and 
Moust6rien culture relics can be more or less 
paralleled throughout the whole of Southern 
Europe, the artistic phases of the later civilization 
of the reindeer hunters are not forthcoming be- 
yond a limited area, mostly in Southern France. 
Implements of Moust^rien types have been found 
in the Mentone caves, hut not a trace of the 
relics characteristic of the Alagdal^nien stations of 
France ; and yet both sets of cave-dwellers may 
have been contemporary. 

Perliaps the most interesting feature of the 
investigation of the * kitchen middens ’ of Mugem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, was the discovery of 
upwards of a hundred interments at various depths 
in the shell -mounds ; but it does not appear that 
any special grave- goods had been associated with 
them. 

From the data at our disposal the point of most 
importance to the present inquiry is that the 
recently discovered skeletons at Moustier and 
Chapelle - aux - Saints, which undoubtedly were 
survivals of the earlier types of humanity, appear 
to have been interred with sepulchral rites, so 
circumstantially carried out as to suggest that 
they were founded on an already established cult 
^f the dead. But, however this may be, it can- 
not be gainsaid that, during the Neolithic civi- 
lization, there is unmistakable evidence to show 
that the disposal of the dead had become a sacred 
obligation on the surviving relatives and friends. 
By this time the sepulchral materials are over- 
whelmingly conclusive in support of the doctrine 
that religiosity and a belief in a future life were 
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the dominating factors in the social organizations 
of the period. 

3. Neolithic period. — During the Neolithic 
period the cult of the dead prevalent among the 
peoples of Western Europe was the outcome of 
psychological ideas which linked human affairs 
with the souls of men, animals, and things in 
the spirit world. The writer agrees with the 
animistic theory of Tylor, which represents man 
as first attaining to the idea of spirit by reflexion 
on various physical, psychological, and psychical 
experiences, such as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, 
hallucinations, breath, and death, and so gradually 
extending the conception of soul or ghost till all 
Nature is peopled with spirits. However^ this 
may be, there can be no doubt that the religion 
of these pre-historic peoples, as disclosed by their 
sepulchral remains, involved a belief in inter- 
communications between mankind and the super- 
natural world. When a prominent man died, his 
weapons, ornaments, and other cherished objects 
were placed in the tomb along with suitable viands 
for his supposed journey to the Unseen World ; 
and, indeed, there is evidence to show that in 
some instances his favourite wives, slaves, and 
pet animals were sacrificed, and buried in different 
parts of the mound. The selected grave -goods 
were appropriate to the standing and tastes of the 
individual, so much so that on this ground alone 
the graves of distinguished men, women, and 
children are readily recognizable. Such facts 
undoubtedly suggest that the people of those 
times did not regard life beyond the grave as 
ditt’ering widely from that on earth. To them 
death was the portal to the community of de- 
parted heroes and friends, to which they looked 
forward, across the span of human life, with hope- 
ful anticipation of a more perfect state of exist- 
ence. KLence the abodes of the dead were 
considered of neater importance than those of 
the living. Constructed of the most durable 
materials, and generally placed on a commanding 
eminence so as to be seen from afar, the tomb 
became an enduring memorial for many genera- 
tions, till eventually its actual purpose and 
meaning became lost amidst the changing vistas 
of succeeding ages. One of the most common 
and efiective methods of perpetuating the memory 
of the dead was by rearing a mound of stones or 
earth over the grave. To this custom we owe 
some of the grandest monuments in the world’s 
history — the Pyramids of Egypt, the topes and 
dagohas of India, the mighty mounds of Silbury 
and New Grange, the megalithic circles of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, together with the numberless 
rude stone monuments known as dolmens, crom- 
lechs, menhirs, etc,, scattered along the western 
coasts of Europe and extending into Africa. 
To comprehend fully the motives which underlay 
the construction of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
it would be necessary to examine not only theii 
structural peculiarities and contents, but also their 
surface accessaries, such as stone circles, cairns, 
mounds, menhirs, earthen ditches, etc. Although 
a strong family likeness permeates the whole series 
in Western Europe, they difier ^ so widely in 
certain districts that to deal with their locM 
peculiarities and distribution alone would entail 
at least as many chapters as the number of 
countries within that area. Then the attentions 
paid to the dead before, at, and subsequent to, 
the burial disclose a wide field of speculative 
research, involving the foundations of religion, 
ancestor-worship, and general cult of the dead. 

(1) InhumaUon and cremation. — Pre-historic 
sepulchres vary so much in form, structure, posi- 
tion, and contents that to make a systematic 
classification of them on the lines of their chrono- 
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logical development is almost an impossibility. 
One special element -which complicates such an 
inquiry was the custom of cremating the dead, 
which appears to have originated in Eastern lands, 
and to have spread westwards, reaching the British 
Isles towards the close of the Stone Age. This 
practice, of course, introduced various innovations 
on the sepulchral customs previously in vogue. 
Burial by inhumation, which, according to Green- 
well, was much more common in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, is thus described by that veteran ex- 
plorer : 

* It [the unburnt body] is almost always found to have been 
laid upon the side, in a contracted position, that is, with the 
knees drawn up towards the head, which is generally more or 
less bent forward : the back, however, is sometimes quite 
straight. So invariable is this rule, that out of 301 burials of 
unburnt bodies, which I have examined in the barrows of the 
Wolds, I have only met with four instances where the body 
had been laid at full length * {British Barrows^ p. 22). ‘ In 

most cases there is nothing to protect the body against the 

P ressure of the overlying soil, but now and then a few larg-e 
locks of flint or thin slabs of chalk have been placed round it, 
thus forming a kind of rude covering ; and from the appearance 
of the earth immediately m contact with the bones, it would 
seem that turfs had sometimes been laid over the corpse* 
(ib. p. 13). 


On the other hand, when the body was cremated, 
the incinerated remains were carefully collected 
and usually placed in an urn, and then buried. 
When no urn was used, the remains were laid in 
a little heap, either in the grave, over which a 
mound was subsequently raised, or in a hole in 
earth already consecrated to the dead, such as a 
former barrow. The corpse, thus reduced to a 
few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, required 
no ^eat space for its preservation either in a 
public cemetery or in a family burying-ground. 
Hence sprang up a tendency to diminish the size 
of the grave, and thus megalithic chambers gave 
place to short stone cists containing the body 
placed in a contracted position. 

Siruple inhumation, Le. placing the body in a 
hole in the earth and re-covering it with the exca- 
vated earth, was probably the earliest method of 
disposing of the dead ; and to mark the site the 
survivors naturally raised over the spot a mound 
of earth or stones. Among a sedentary popu- 
lation the next step in advance would be to pro- 
tect the body from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth. This was usually done by lining the grave 
with flagstones set on edge, over which a larger 
one was placed as a cover, thus forming the well- 
known cist; sometimes, instead of flagstones, 
wooden planks were used in the shape of a rude 
coffin.^ The material used was nob always a matter 
of choice, but rather depended on what was most 
readily procurable in the neighbourhood. Green- 
well tells us that in the Yorkshire Wolds the 
stone cist, so common in other parts, was almost 
entirely wanting, because in chalk districts the 
requisite slabs were unprocurable. On the other 
hand, wood is so liable to decay that it is rare to 
find evidence of its having been used. 

On one occasion the writer of this article was present at the 
^ barrow, near Bridlington, under the guidance 
of Greenwell, and on reaching the primary interment there 
was only a large empty cavity, with nothing but the enamel 
of a few teeth lying on the floor to show that a burial had 
taken place- Greenwell, however, soon cleared up the mystery 
by pointing out the unmistakable impression of wooden beams 
on the clay walls of the empty space, which, doubtless, had 
formed some kind of coffin. A few instances of tree coflBins 
have been discovered both in this country and on the Continent. 
One well-known specimen from a barrow at Gristhorpe is now 
preserved m the Scarborough Museum, It consisted of the 
trunk of a large oak, 7^ ft. long and 3 ft. 3 in. wide, roughly 
hejsm and split into two portions ; one of the portions was 
hollowed out to make room for the corpse, and the other 
lonned the hd of this improvised coffin. Among the grave- 
small bronze dagger, 3^ in. long, containing 2 
handle, fragments of a nng and of an oval 
of horn, together with a few flint objects (Jewitt, 
Grave Mounds, p. 48). Another remarkable discovery of a 
made at Treenhoi, m Jutland, which contained a 
woollen garment, leg bandages, a horn comb, a small bronze 


knife, and a bronze sword in its wooden sheath. The whole of 
the deposit in the grave was wrapped up in a large deer-akin, 
which probably had served as the warrior’s outer cloak 
(Worsaae, Danish Arts, London, 1882, p. 62). 

The stone-lined cist is perhaps the most widely 
distributed type of early grave known. From this 
to the megalithic chamber, with its sepulchral com- 
partments, entrance passage, and superincumbent 
cairn, was an easy transition. But the chrono- 
! logical sequence thus suggested is of little value 
I in dating these monuments throughout the British 
I Isles, as there is evidence to show that some of 
the chambered cairns and long barrows were 
; constructed before the introduction of crema- 
tion. Thus, in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and some neighbouring localities, there 
are chambered cairns in which the primary burials 
were by inhumation, and the human skulls found 
in them belonged to a dolichocephalic race. 
Similar chambered cairns, containing remains of 
a dolichocephalic race, have been found in the 
Island of Arran ; but as regards the analogous 
groups of sepulchral monuments further north, 
such as those in the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkneys, it is 
conclusively proved that cremation and inhuma- 
tion were contemporary from the very beginning ; 
and the same remarks apply to the dolmens of 
Ireland. It would thus appear that, subsequent 
to the erection of the early chambered cairns of 
the Stone Age in Britain, there was a period of 
degradation in this kind of sepulchral architecture, 
during which the well-known barrows of the 
Bronze Age became the prevailing mode of burial. 
In Scandinavia the Giant graves belonged to 
the Stone Age, but gave place during the Bronze 
Age to large stone-lmed cists, suitable for more 
than one corpse. Finally, in the early Iron Age, 
both these monuments were discarded for simple 
burial, either by inhumation or after cremation ; 
and there were then raised huge earthen tumuli, 
such as the mounds of Thor, Odin, and Freya at 
Gamla Upsala, and the ship barrow at Gokstad. 
The dolmens of the Iberian Peninsula, known as 
antas in Portugal, belonged to the Stone Age, 
and their interments, which were almost ex- 
clusively of unburnt bodies, showed that the 
people who constructed them were a dolicho- 
cephalic race — a remark which also applies to the 
cave burials of that country, some of which were 
older than the dolmens. Cremation appeared at 
a comparatively late period in the Bronze Age, 
probably owing to the distance of the Iberian 
Peninsula from the seat of its supposed origin. 

The primary object of inhumation might have 
been nothing more than protection of the corpse 
from enemies and wild beasts ; but, in the 
evolution of the grave from a mere hole in the 
earth up to the elaborately constructed chambered 
cairn, we must seek for a higher motive than a 
pious act of respect to the memory of a departed 
friend. The general idea entertained by archaeo- 
logists on the subject is that the grave was looked 
upon as also the temporary abode of the ghost, 
who was supposed to hover around the corpse till 
the natural decay of the latter had been completed 
— a process which took some time, and entailed on 
the ghost the irksome ordeal of passing through 
a sort of purgatory, or intermediate stage, between 
this life and that of the spirit- world. It is now 
surmised that the effect of fire had long been known 
as a means of purifying not only the body, but 
also the soul, from the pollution which death 
brings with it — an opinion which may account 
for the finding of so large a number oi partially 
burnt bodies in graves, even before cremation 
was generally adopted. As soon as it became 
fully realized that burning was merely a speedy 
method of accomplishing the dissolution of the 
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body, — ^now regarded as nothing more than a mass 
of corrupt matter, — cremation became the cul- 
minating point of a religious cult, which taught 
that it was a most desirable object to set free the 
soul from its association with the corpse as speedily 
as possible. 

But, whatever were the motives which led to 
the adoption of cremation, whether religious or 
sanitary, there can be little doubt that burial by 
inhumation was associated with religious rites 
and ceremonies long before its introduction into 
Western Europe. Subsequently both methods 
were practised concurrently during the whole of 
the Bronze Age, and down to the time when 
Christianity superseded paganism. According to 
classical writers, the Greeks and Romans practised 
both methods, but in fluctuating proportions, 
probably due to the influence of fashion or current 
religious opinions. That cremation was more 
prevalent among the richer classes was partly due 
to its being an expensive process, and, therefore, 
beyond the means of the common people. But one 
has to be cautious in drawing deductions founded 
on motives, as the predominance of one or other 
of these burial customs varied in separate districts, 
even within such a limited area as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. On this point Green well writes 

{op. cit.f p. 21) : 

* In some localities on the Wolds it has been seen that 
cremation prevailed, though inhumation was the general 
custom throughout the whole district. In other parts of 
Yorkshire, however, cremation was all but universal; as, for 
instance, in Cleveland, where Mr. Atkinson's^ very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an 
unburnt body ; and near Castle Howard, where a large aeries 
of barrows contained nothing but burnt bodies.' 

Burial mounds are called ‘cairns’ when their 
constructive material consists of small stones, and 
‘ barrows ’ when that material is ordinary soil ; 
but not infrequently both substances were used 
in the same mound — a small cairn being often 
inside an earthen barrow. Their great diversity 
in external form gave rise to a number of qualifying 
epithets, such as ‘long,’ ‘round,’ ‘oval,’ ‘bell- 
shaped,’ etc. Sometimes the mound was sur- 
rounded by a ditch, or a stone circle, or both ; 
and instances are on record in which one or 
both of these features were found within the 
area covered by the mound. Also, an inter- 
ment, whether by inhumation or after crema- 
tion, may be found beneath the natural surface 
without any superincumbent mound, or^ any 
surface indications whatever. At other times, 
when the mound or cairn is absent, a standing 
stone, or a circle of stones or of earth, or a ditch 
may indicate the site of a burial. Sometimes the 
mound may be raised over an interment, whether 
burnt or unbumt, which had been simply laid on 
the surface of the ground. At other times a mound, 
seemingly of earth, and covered with vegetation, 
may contain a megalithic chamber with an entrance 
passage, and sometimes divided into sepulchral 
compartments. Structures of the latter kind 
were evidently family vaults, and often contained 
the osseous remains of several generations. As 
the abodes of the dead, specially adapted for the 
burial of unburnt bones, were continued after 
cremation began to be practised, it often happens 
that both burnt and unburnt remains are found 
in the same barrow. We have already seen that 
the earliest interments in the chambered cairns 
in the North of Scotland were burnt bodies. 

(2) Dolmens — ^Among the sepulchral monuments 
still extant in Europe, the megalithic graves, 
known as ‘ dolmens,’ take the first place, not 
only for the wealth of evidential materials which 
they have supplied, but also on account of their 
grea.t number, imposing appearance, and wide 
geographical distribution. A dolmen, in its 


simplest form, may be defined as a rude stone 
monument, consisting of at least 3 or 4 stones, 
standing a few feet apart, and so placed as to be 
covered over by one megalith, called a capstone 
or table. 

A well-known example of this kind in England is Kits Ooity 
House, near Maidstone, which in its present condition consists 
of three large free-standing stones supporting a capstone 
measuring 11 ft. by 8 ft. Originally the spaces between the 
supports had been filled up by smaller stones, so as to enclose 
a small sepulchral chamber, and after interment the whole was 
then covered over by a mound of earth, but without an 
entrance passage. 

Between this simplest form and the so-called 
Giants^ Graves, Grottes des Fies, Allies couvertes, 
Hunnebedden, etc., there is an endless hut regular 
gradation of structures in proportion to the number 
of supports and capstones used. 

The well-known AlUe couverte of Bagneux, near the town 
of Saumur, measures 18 metres in length, 6*60 in breadth, and 
3 in height. It is constructed of huge flagstones, standing on 
edge, 4 on each side, with 4 capstones — the largest of which 
measures 7*60 metres in length, 7 in breadth, and 1 m thickness. 
Another, near Esse (Ille-et-Vilaine), called Xok Boche aux F6es, 
and about the same length, is constructed of thirty supports 
and eight capstones, including the vestibule. 

Although many of these free-standing dolmens 
show no signs of having been at any time embedded 
in a cairn or mound, some archaeologists maintain 
that that was the original condition of all of them — 
a theory which derives some support from their pre- 
sent dilapidated condition, for many of them may 
be seen throughout the whole area of their distribu- 
tion in all stages of denudation. Were the materials 
which compose the tumulus of New Grange, in 
Ireland, removed, leaving only the large stones of 
which its entrance passage and central chambers 
are constructed, there would be exposed to view 
a rude stone monument similar in all essentials to 
that at Callernish in the Island of Lewis. 

The covered dolmens greatly vary in shape and 
appearance, owing to vegetation and other natural 
surface changes ; and, as to size, they range 
from that of an ordinary barrow — a few yards in 
diameter — up to that of New Grange, which rises, 
in the form of a truncated cone, to a height of 
70 ft., with a diameter at the base of 315 ft. and 
of 120 ft. at the top. Silbury Hill is 170 ft. in height, 
and over 500 ft. in diameter at the base. 

There is no rule as to the position of the entrance 
gallery, it being attached, sometimes to the side, 
as in the Giant’s Grave at Oem, near Roskilde, in 
Denmark, and sometimes to the end, as in the 
tumnlus of Gavr’inis (Morbihan). The Drenthe 
Hunnebedden, which in the present day are all 
uncovered, had both ends closed and the entrance 
passage on the side facing the sun, as was the case 
in all the dolmens. 

Ruined dolmens are abundantly met with in the provinces 
of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. According to 
Bonstetten, no fewer than 200 are distributed over the three 
provinces of Luneburg, Osnabruck, and Stade ; hut the most 
gigantic specimens are in the Duchy of Oldenburg. In Holland 
they are confined, with one or two exceptions, to the province 
of the Drenthe, where between 60 and 60 still exist. The Bergen 
Hunnebed, the largest of the group, is 70 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and in its primitive condition contamed 46 stones, ten of which 
were capstones. 

In Scandinavia the dolmens are confined to Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden. In the former country, 
in addition to the great chambered tumuli, free-standing dolmens 
may be seen situated on the tops of artificial mounds, and 
surrounded by enclosures of standing stones either in the form 
of a circle (Rundysser) or oval (Langdpsser). 

Only one dolmen has been recorded in Belgium, hut in 
France their number amounts to close on 4000, irregularly dis- 
tributed over 78 Departments, of which no fewer than 618 are 
in Brittany. From the Pyrenees they are sparsely traced along 
the north and west coast of Spain, through Portugal and on to 
Andalusia, where they occur in considerable numbers. The 
most remarkable monument of the kind in Spain is that near 
the village of Antequera, situated a little to the north of Malaga. 
The chamber is slightly oval in shape, and measures 24 metres 
long, 6*16 metres broad, and from 2*7 metres to 3 metres high. 
The entire structure comprises 31 monoliths — ten on each side, 
one at the end and five on the roof. The huge stones are made 
of the Jurassic limestone of the district, and, like those of 
Stonehenge, appear to have been more or less dressed. The 
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sntire structare, now partially exposed, was originally covered 
with earth, forming a mound 100 ft. in diameter. In Afiica, 
dolmens are met with in large groups throughout Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis, According to General Faidherbe, who has 
examined five or six thousand specimens, they are quite 
analogous to those on the European Continent, with the excep- 
tion that, in his opinion, none of them had been covered with 
a mound {Congr^s Internal., 1S72, p- 408). In Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands every type of the sepulchral 
monument is met with, especially chambered cairns, stone 
circles, and barrows. 

The manner in which these sepulchral monu- 
ments are distributed along the Western shores of 
Europe, to the exclusion of central parts of the 
Continent, in which no dolmens are found, has 
given rise to the theory that they were erected by 
a migratory race called ‘ the people of the dolmens/ 
moving, according to some, from Scandinavia to 
Africa, and, according to others, in the opposite 
direction. But this theory has fallen into disrepute. 
Their magnitude and local difierences in structure, 
even in districts bordering on each other, show 
that their builders were a sedentary population. 
Besides, the skeletons found in their interior be- 
longed to difteient races. Against the theory 
advanced by Aubrey and Stukeley,.that these rude 
stone monuments had been used as Druidical altars, 
there isprima facie evidence in the care taken by 
their constructors to have the smoothest and 
flattest surface of the stones composing the chamber 
turned inwards. Also, cup- marks and other 
primitive markings when found on capstones are 
invariably on their under side, as may be seen on 
the dolmens of Keriaval, Kercado, and Dol an 
Marchant (Morbihan). 

(3) Cro'mUchs . — The word ‘cromlech/ as used 
by some English archseologists, is almost synonym- 
ous with ‘ dolmen’ ; but, as defined by Continental 
authorities and adopted by the present writer in 
this article, it is exclusively applied to enclosures 
[enceintes], constructed of rude standing stones 
placed at intervals of a few feet or yards, and 
arranged roughly on a circular plan — circle, oval, 
horse-shoe, or rectangle. In this sense it compre- 
hends the class of monuments known in this 
country under the name of ‘Stone Circles’ or 
‘ Circles of Standing Stones/ Stone circles are, 
or were formerly, more numerous in the British 
Isles^ than elsewhere in Europe. They generally 
consist of one line of stones, but not infrequently 
two or more circles are arranged concentrically, 
as may he seen in those at Kenmore near Aberfeldy, 
and Callernish in the Island of Lewis. At Avebury 
one large circle, 1200 ft. in diameter, surrounds 
two other circles placed eccentrically to the former, 
and each containing a second circle arranged con- 
centrically. 

Cromlechs may also be associated with align- 
ments, menhirs, and other megalithic monuments, 
as at Carnac, Callernish, etc. In the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, some Departments of France, and 
elsewhere, they surround dolmens, tumuli, and 
cairns. Outside the ordinary stone circle there 
is often a ditch, as at Avebury, Stonehenge, Arbor 
Low, Bing of Brogar,_etc. The most remarkable 
monument under this category now extant is 
Stonehenge, which differs from all others of its 
kind in having the monoliths of the outer circle 
partially hewn and connected at the top by trans- 
verse lintels. That most of the smaller circles have 
been used as sepulchres has been repeatedly proved 
by the finding of urns, burnt bones, and skeletons, 
sometimes deposited in the centre and sometimes 
at the base of the standing stones, or indeed any- 
where within the^ circular area. It is difficult to 
believe that burial was the sole purpose of the 
large cromlechs such as Avebury, Stonehenge, the 
Giant’s Bing near Belfast, Mayborough near 
Penrith, etc. This last consists of a circular 
mound composed of an immense aggregation of 


small stones in the form of a gigantic ring, en- 
closing a flat space 300 ft. in diameter, to which 
there is access by a wide break in the ring. 
Near the centre of the area there is a fine mono- 
lith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. It is moie probable that such en- 
closures were, like our modern churches, used not 
only as cemeteries, but for the performance of 
religious ceremonies in connexion with the cult 
of the dead. 

(4) Sepulchral caves . — The custom of burying 
the dead in natural caves, to which we have 
already referred as having been met with in the 
PaljBoiithic peiiod, was continued throughout the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. Discoveries of this 
character have been recorded in numerous localities 
throughout Europe, and especially in France, 
Professor Boyd Dawkins informs us that the most 
remarkable examples of caves used as sepulchres 
in Britain are to be found in a group clustering 
round a refuse-lieap at Pertlii-chwareu, a farm high 
up in the Welsh hills, in Denbighshire : 

‘ The human remains belong- for the most part to very young 
or adolescent individuals, from the small infant to youths of 
21. Some, however, belong to men in the prime of life. All 
the teeth that had been used were ground perfectly flat- The 
skulls belong to that type which Professor Huxley terms the 
“river-bed skull.” All the human remains had undoubtedly 
been buried in the cave, since the bones were in the mam 
perfect, or only broken by the large stones which had subse- 
quently fallen from the roof. From the juxtaposition of one 
skull to a pelvis, and the vertical position of ono of the 
femora, as well as the fact that the bones lay m confused heaps, 
it IS clear that the corpses had been buried in the contracted 
posture, as is usually the case in Neolithic interments. And, 
since the area was insufficient for the accommodation of so many 
bodies at one time, it is certain that the cave had been used as 
a cemetery at different times. The stones blocking up the 
entrance were probably placed as a barrier against the inroads 
of wild beasts. . . . The Neolithic age of these interments is 
proved, not merely by the presence of the stone axe or of the 
flint flakes, but by the burial in a contracted posture, and the 
fact that the skulls are identical with those obtained from 
chambered tombs in the South of prii\o<l lo be Neolithic 

by Br. Thurnam * (^Cave-Hunting, pp 1 ■ .>e). 

Tlie same writei' describes similar remains from 
caves ill the limestone clifls of the beautitul valleys 
of the Clwyd and the Elwy, near St. Asaph, He 
has also shown that the people who buried their 
dead in these caverns wore of the same race as the 
builders of the neighbouring chambered tomb of 
Cefn, just then exj^lored. The crania and limb 
bones were identical, and in both the tomb and 
caves the dead were buried in a contracted posi- 
tion. 

In Scotland, human remains regai'ded as sepul- 
chral have been found in some oaves at Oban, whicdi 
had been exposed by quarrying opeiations at the 
foot of the clilf overhanging tlie ancient raised 
beach on which part of the town is built. In one 
of these caves (M‘Arthur Cave), along with some 
fragmentary skeletons, were two skulls sufficiently 
preserved to enable Sir William Turner to take 
correct measurements of their special character, 
from which it appears that their owners belonged 
to a dolichocephalic race, their cephalic indices 
being 70*2 and 75*4. Although no grave-goods are 
known to have been associated with these bodies, 
there is sufficient evidence from collateral pheno- 
mena to show that the chronological horizon to 
which they must be assigned is the Neolithic 
period. 

Of all the countries of Western Europe, France 
has yielded by far the largest number of burials 
under this category. De Mortillet, writing in 
1883 (ie Frpiistorique, p. 598), states that he could 
count 117 in France distributed over 36 Depart- 
ments, 24 in Belgium, 8 in Italy, and only 1 or 2 
specimens in each of the other countries. 

The following epitomized notices of one or two 
examples will give the reader some general idea 
of the importance attached to this class of sepul- 
chral remains : 
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In the course of exploring the natural cave of Casa da Moura, 
near Lisbon, a large quantity of human bones, representing 
some 150 individuals, was disinterred. It appears that the 
Neolithic inhabitants had converted the grotto into a cemetery 
which would account for the large number of bodies it con- 
tained. The bones were much decayed, only three or four 
entire skulls being amongst them, which so far indicated a 
dolichocephalic race. The upper portion of one of these skulls 
13 of exceptional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes positive 
evidence of having been partially trepanned, thus disclosing 
the initiatory stage of the method of performing that opera- 
tion (Cartailiiac, Les Agas pr&historiques de VEspagne, p. 84) 

Of the French caverns which contained only long skulls, the 
two most remarkable are those of L’Homme Mort and Baumes- 
Chaudes, both in the Department of Loz^re. In the former 
were nineteen skulls sufficiently well preserved to furnish the 
necessary measurements. Of these the cephalic indices of 
seventeen varied from 68*2 up to 76*7, and the other two were 
78*5 and 78*8. There were, therefore, no brachy cephalic skulls 
in this sepulchre, so that the race appears to have been com- 
paratively pure. It may also be mentioned that some of the 
crania had been trepanned— a feature which, though at first 
overlooked, subsequently became the subject of much interest 
to anthropologists. The animal remains were those of the 
Neolithic epoch, but among them were none of the reindeer, 
horse, ox, or stag Among the relics were a lance-head, and a 
portion of a polished stone axe. Drs. Broca and Pruni^res 
were of opinion that the individuals whose remains had been 
consigned to this ossuary belonged to an intermediate race, 
who flourished in the transition period between the Palseolithic 
and Neolithic civilizations, and thus became connecting links 
between the people of the reindeer caves and the dolmens. 

The crania recorded from the station known as Baumes- 
Chaudes were found in two natural caverns distinct frorn each 
other, but opening on a common terrace. They contained a 
vast collection of human bones, representing some 300 indi- 
viduals; but both -were regarded by the investigators as the 
continuation of the same family buryuig-place, which, indeed, 
had not been altogether abandoned till the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, as one of the skeletons in the upper deposits had 
beside it a bronze dagger. In one of these caverns only chipped 
flints, rude implements of horn, etc., were discovered ; but in the 
other there were a few arrow-points, a bead, some roundlets of 
deer-horn, etc., which suggested some progress in culture. The 
crania measured and classified in M. Salmon s hat from the 
Baumes-Chaudes ossuary amount to thirty-five, and they are 
all dolichocephalic, the indices varying from 64*3 to 76T. The 
average height of this race was calculated to be about 6 ft. 

^As examples of sepulchral caverns in which brachy cephalic 
crania formed the maj’ority, a series of caverns at Hastieres and 
Furfooz in Belgium may be cited. Of 33 skulls from the former 
measured by Professor Houz^, six are dolichocephalic, eleven 
mesaticephalic, and sixteen brachycephalic. The well-known 
cave at Furfooz (Trou du Frontal) was merely a rock-shelter 
with a projecting cavity extending inwards for some 2 metre^ 
and about one m6tre in height and one mfetre m breadth, and 
closed in front by a large slab. This cavity was filled mth 
human bones mixed with earth and stones, but none of the 
bones retained their relative positions as regards the rest of the 
skeleton, so that dismemberment must have taken place before 
their final deposition in the cave. From the number of io^er 
jaws, whole or broken, it was calculated that this sepul<ffire 
contained 16 individuals, of whom 6 were children. The 
cephalic index of some of the skulls was over 80. A disturbing 
element in the conclusions suggested by this discovery wm the 
presence of fragments of pottery among the contents of the 
cave ; while outside the slabstone there was an accumulation of 
debris and food refuse, which, judging from the fauna repre- 
sented by its osseous remains, belonged to the Pal^lithic 
period. Hence, at the time, the human remains of Furfooz 
were regarded as belonging to that period— an opinion which 
IS no longer held, as the sepulchre is now admitted to bo of the 
Neolithic age (JRev, de Vieole d’anthr.f 1895, p. 155 f.). 

Artificial caves used for sepulchral purposes have 
also been discovered in certain Departments of 
France, more especially those with chalky forma- 
tions, like the Marne district. Here upwards of 
a dozen stations, each containing a number of 
artificial caves excavated in the flanks of 1^^ 
hillocks, have been most successfully explored by 
Baron de Baye (see his ArchMogie prfhistortque, 
1880). Among some hundreds of interment^ 
over 120 crania, including various trepanned 
specimens and cranial amulets, have been 
lected and are now preserved in the Chateau de 
Baye. Associated with them were a number of 
implements, weapons, and ornaments of Neolithic 
types, such as stone axes and their handles, arrow 
points, flint knives, bone pointers, polishers, beads 
and pendants of amber, bone, stone (one of callais, 
like those of the tumuli of Brittany), fossil shells, 
teeth, and so on. Of the crania, 44 were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Broca for examination, and are thus 


classified : — dolichocephalic (71 *6 to 76 *7), 15; mesati- 
cephalic, 17 ; and brachycephalic (80 to 85*7), 12. 

Dr. Broca recognized in these human remains 
the union of two races analogous to those of 
Furfooz and Cro-Magnon — the latter having al- 
ready been identified by him as of the same type 
as the dolichocephalic people of L’ Homme Mort 
and Baumes-Chaudes. 

Some of these caves, especially those of Petit- 
Morin, are supposed to have been constructed in 
imitation of the dolmens, as they were preceded 
by an entrance passage and occasionally a vestibule, 
from which a low door, closed with a stone slab, 
led to the sepulchral chamber. Baron de Baye 
thinks that some of them had been used as habita- 
tions for the living before being appropriated to 
the dead, as they had sometimes niches and shelves 
cut out of the solid chalk walls, on which various 
industrial relics had been deposited. A rudely 
executed human figure with a bird-like nose, two 
eyes, a necklet, and breasts, together with the form 
of a stone axe in its handle, was sculptured in 
relief on the wall of the vestibule of one of the 
larger caves. This cave appeared to have been 
much frequented, as the threshold was greatly 
trodden down by the feet of visitors, ^ M. Cartailiiac 
explains this peculiarity by supposing that it was 
a place for temporarily depositing the dead before 
transferring them to their final resting-place. All 
these caves contained abundance of relics character- 
istic of an advanced Neolithic civilization, but 
without any trace of metals, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood is rich in flint objects of that period. 

Finally, it may be observed that sepulchral 
phenomena and grave-goods associated with the 
artificial caves of France are precisely of the same 
character as those of the neignbouring dolmens and 
natural caves, thus conclusively showing that all 
these monuments belonged to the same epoch and 
the same civilization. Their relationship to the 
rock-cut tombs of Egypt, Etruria, Palestine, and 
other countries, we must leave to readers to work 
out for themselves. 

(5) Grave-goods, — The gifts to the dead, as 
already mentioned, hear some relationship to the 
social position among the community in which the 
deceased lived. They include all manner of things 
— ornaments, weapons, tools, utensils, pet animals, 
and even the wives and slaves of great heroes. 
When a departed friend appeared in a dream 
dressed in his usual garments and armed with his 
favourite weapons, it was natural to suppose that 
these objects, as well as their owner, had shadowy 
existences in the spirit world. From this it is 
supposed that the pre-historic people believed that 
not only men, hut animals and inanimate objects, 
had souls — a belief which may account for the 
frequency with which weapons and other grave- 
goods were broken. 

The quality of grave-goods varied according to 
the culture and civilization prevalent at the time 
of the interment. During the Stone Age they con- 
sisted of perforated shells, teeth, pendants of ivory 
and coloured pebbles, stone axes, spear-heads, arrow 
points, bone pins, buttons, and other objects of the 
toilet. During the Bronze and early Iron Ages, to 
the above objects were added necklets made of 
beads of jet, amber, and coloured glass, rings, 
armlets, and fibulae of bronze, and sometimes gold 
rings. The stone weapons gave place to others 
made of metal. In the absence of Avritten records, 
the objects thus collected and collated^ form the 
principal materials on which archaeologists base a 
more or less positive system of chronology. Among 
the calcined bones of cremated subjects, small 
articles such as pins, beads, buttons, etc., are occa- 
sionally found, showing that the corpse had been 
clothed when subjected to the fire. When de- 
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posited in the earth without an urn, it has been 
argued that such objects had been used for binding 
the cloth or skin in which the calcined bones were 
wrapped up. From the quantity of objects some- 
times deposited in the grave, it has been surmised 
that, when a person was possessed of property of 
rare and exceptional value, it was customary to 
bury it along with him, evidently with the inten- 
tion of its being utilized in the world of spirits. 
As an illustration of this the following notice of a 
remarkable discovery of axes made of jade and 
other materials will be of interest : 

The tumulus of Mont-Saint-Michel, which occupies a con- 
spicuous position among: the Carnac group of antiquities, rises 
to the height of 10 mfetres, on an elongated base measuring 115 
metres in length by 58 metres in breadth. In recent times the 
top of the mound was flattened, and the eastern third is now 
occupied by a chapel, while at the other extremity there are 
the nuns of a modern observatory. In 1862 a small megalithic 
chamber, some two metres square and rather less than one 
m^tre in height, was discovered, and on the floor of the chamber, 
amidst a thick deposit of dust, the following objects were found : 
(1) Eleven beautifully polished axes of jade, varying in length 
from 9^ to 40 centimetres. Two of these celts were pierced 
near the point for suspension. One was broken into three 
portions, two of which were lying at one end of the crypt and 
the other at the opposite end. (2) Two large celts of a coarser 
material, both broken. (3) Twenty-six very small celts of 
fibrolite (4) Nine pendants of jasper and 101 beads of jasper 
and turquoise, supposed to have formed a necklet ; also a 
number of very small beads made of some kind of ivory. After 
the entire debris had been removed from the floor of the 
chamber, there were found, under a flagstone, remains of an 
interment occupying a shallow space between the floor and the 
natural rock (Ren4 Qalles, BulL de la soc. jpolym. du Morbihan^ 
1862). 

(6) Pottery. — The pottery found with pre-historic 
burials consists of a variety of vessels collectively 
called ‘ urns ^ ; but, as they are found in graves con- 
taining either burnt or unburnt bodies, they could 
not all have been intended for cinerary purposes, 
so that they have to be classified according to their 
ascertained special functions. Vessels associated 
with inhumed bodies are supposed to have con- 
tained food and drink — hence they are called ‘ food- 
vessels,’ and 'drinking-cups’ or ‘beakers.’ The 
cinerary urns, used exclusively for the purpose of 
preserving the cremated remains of the corpse, vary 
considerably in size, form, and ornamentation, being 
generally 10 to 18^ in. in height. They are narrow- 
based and wide-mouthed, with a broad overhanging 
rim to which the ornamentation is commonly con- 
fined; or they may he flower-pot-shaped, and 
ornamented hy one or two transverse ridges. The 
food-vessel, which is con.siderahly smaller, more 
globular, and more highly ornamented than the 
cinerary urn, is also wide-mouthed and narrow- 
based. As a rule it was placed with an unbumt 
burial in the vicinity of the head of the corpse. 

Drinking-cups, or beakers, are tall, highly orna- 
mented vessels, narrowing from the mouth to near 
the middle, then bulging out and again narrowing 
at the base. A few specimens have been found 
with a handle like a jug. Beakers are almost in- 
variably associated with unburnt burials — only two 
out of 24 having been found by Greenwell in the 
Wold barrows, with cremated burials. Very small 
cup-shaped urns, often pierced with two or more 
holes in the side, and generally found inside a large 
cinerary vessel, are known under the name of 
‘ incense cups ’ ; hut there is no evidence to sup- 
port this suggested use of them, and they are now 
regarded as cinerary urns for infants. 

The Hon. John Abercromby holds that the heater is not only 
the oldest Bronze Age ceramic in the British Isles, hut also an 
imported t^e from Central Europe by way of the Rhine Valley 
{JAX xxxii. S73ff.) As an interesting corollary to Mr. Aber- 
cromby*s ^ews, it has been observed that, in almost all the 
instances in which the beaker has been found associated with 
human remains, the skull was brachycephalic. 

That sepulchral ceramics of the beaker type have 
rarely, if at all, been found in Ireland may be 
accounted for on the supposition that the Con- 
tinental brachycephali were later in penetrating 


as far as Ireland ; or, perhaps, that the few who 
did find their way to that country did so by a 
difierent route from those who entered Britain by 
way of the Rhine Valley. Anyhow, the rarity of 
both beakers and brachycephalic skulls in the pre- 
historic burials of Ireland is a suggestive fact to 
the student of Irish ethnology. 

(7) Cemeteries. — As population increased and the 
influence of religion became more powerful as a 
governing factor in social organizations, the isolated 
and sporadic graves of the earlier people gave place 
to their aggregation in the form of cemeteries in 
certain selected localities, which were thus, as it 
were, consecrated as comnion burying-grounds for 
the disposal of the dead. The remains of such ceme- 
teries may be found dispersed throughout the whole 
of Europe. There is documentary evidence that in 
pagan times the Irish had regal cemeteries in 
various parts of the Island, ap[)ropriatod to the 
interment of chiefs of the difierciib races who then 
ruled the country, either as sole monarchs or as 
provincial kings. 

This authority consists of a tract called Senchus- 
na-Relec (‘History of the Cemeteries’), being a 
fragment of one of the oldest Irish MSS, and m it 
reference is made to the cemetery of TaiLlten, which 
Mr. Eugene Conwell of Trim lias identified as a 
group of chambered cairns on the Loughcrew Hills, 
near the town of Oldcastle, Co. Meath. Mr. Con- 
well also quotes the following stanza, among others, 
from a poem in the same old MS, viz. Leabhar na 
hUidhre : 

* The three cemeteries of Idolaters are 
The cemetery of Tailltcn, the eelect, 

The ever-clean cemetery of Oruachan, 

And the cemetery of Brugh.' 

On the ridge of this range of hills, which extends 
for a distance of about two miles, arc situated from 
25 to 30 chambered cairns, some measuring as much 
as 180 ft. in diameter, while others are much 
smaller and nearly obliterated. They were ex- 
amined in 1867-8 by E. A. Conwell, ana an account 
of his discoveries was published in 1873 under the 
title of Discovery of the Tomb of Ollamh Fodhla. 

An analogous group of dilajfi dated chambered 
cairns, with settings of stone circles, may be seen 
at Clava near Inverness, and other localities in 

a vast 
groups 

Urn cemeteries y without any extei’nal markings 
to indicate the site of the burials, are frequently 
met with in the British Isles, being exposed by 
agricultural operations, and especially by the re- 
moval of clay beds for the making of bricks. As 
the underlying clay slides from under the covering 
of soil to a lower level, urns are frequently seen 
sticking in the broken margin of the surface soil. 
A small um cemetery was recently discovered at 
the digging of the foundation of a villa in the town 
of Largs. The site was a low gravelly mound, and 
the cemetery disclosed an unique feature in the 
finding of a stone-lined cist covered over with a 
large flagstone and containing seven liower-pot- 
shaped urns, all having more or less calcined bones 
in them {Archoeologiay Ixii. 239-250). 

In 1886, in the course of removing the surface- 
earth above a gravel- and sand-j)it at Aylesford in 
Kent, the _ following relics were discovered : a 
wooden pail or situla^ with a bronze band orna- 
mented with late Celtic designs ; a bronze jug 
{oenochot) ; a long-handled pan and \mofibuloBy also 
: of bronze, together with calcined bones and frag- 
; ments of pottery. ‘ These objects were discovered 
I in what had been a round burial-pit, about 3^ ft. 
deep, the sides and bottom of which had been 
coated with a kind of chalky compound. The 
bronze situla contained burnt bones and the fihulce. 


Scotland. Stonehenge is in the centre oJ 
burying-ground consisting of barrows in 
over the downs. 
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the bronze vase and pan lying outside it, while 
around were the remains of several earthenware 
urns, some of which had been used as cineraries.’ 
The discovery, fortunately, came under the notice 
of Dr. A. J. Evans, who lost no time in making a 
full inquiry into the circumstances. The result 
of his researches was a paper, * On a Late 
Celtic Urn-Field at Aylesford,’ which appeared 
in 1890 {ib. lii.). The conclusion to which Dr. 
Evans comes, after a wide comparison of Con- 
tinental ceramics, is that the Aylesford urns are 
‘ the derivatives of North Italian, and in a marked 
degree old Venetian prototypes.* 

Perhaps the most instructive cemetery in Europe 
is that of Hallstatt, of which the present writer has 
elsewhere given the following brief account : 

* The ancient necropolis, known as Hallstatt, lies in a narrow 
glen in the None Alps, about an hour’s walk from the town of 
Hallstatt, situated on the lake of the same name- Discovered in 
1846, and systematically explored for several years under the 
superintendence of Bergmeister G. Ramsauer, the results were 
published by Baron von Sacken in 1868, in a quarto volume 
with twenty-six plates of illustrations. One of the peculiarities 
of this cemetery was that it contained burials by inhumation 
and incineration indiscriminately dispersed over the entire 
sepulchral area, both, however, belonging to the same period, 
as was clearly proved from the perfect similarity of their re- 
spective grave-goods. The graves were thickly placed over an 
irregular area, some 200 yards in length and about that in 
breadth, but there were no indications above ground to mark 
their position. They were not arranged in any order, and their 
depth varied within the limits of if to 6 ft. — a disproportion 
partly accounted for by the sloping nature of the surface, which 
caused a considerable ram-wash of the soil to the lower levels. 

Out of 993 tombs described in v. Sacken’s work, 525 contained 
simple interments ; 455 had incinerated human remains ; and 
in 13 the bodies had only been partially burnt before being 
interred. The inhumed bodies lay, generally, from east to 
west, having the face towards sunrise with the head occasion- 
ally resting on a stone. At other times the body lay on a pre- 
pared bed, or coarse casing, of hardened clay. In two instances 
traces of a wooden coffin were observed. Sometimes two or 
more skeletons were found in the same grave, while, at other 
times, some portion of the skeleton was wanting. The 
skeletons were not so scientifically examined as could be de- 
sired, but, according to Dr. Hoernes, they belonged to a well- 
developed dolichocephalic race, of medium height (5 ft. 6 to 
8 in.), with a prominent occiput, long and slightly prognathic 
face, and a straight or gently receding forehead. The ashes 
and charred bones were carefully collected and deposited in the 
natural soil, sometimes laid over a flat stone, and sometimes in 
a roughly burnt trough of clay. Only twice were burnt bones 
found in a bronze vase, and once in a clay urn. When the 
cremated remains had been deposited the grave-goods were 
placed near them, after which the coarser pieces of charcoal 
were neaped over the whole. 

An analysis of the contents of the graves gave the following 
results :-~The 638 tombs, after inhumation, contained : bronze 
— 18 objects of armour, 1643 articles of toilet, 67 utensils, and 
31 vases ; iron — 165 objects of armour, and 42 utensils ; 6 articles 
of gold, 171 of amber, and 41 of glass ; 342 clay vessels ; and 61 
diverse objects (spindle-whorls, sharpening stones, etc.). Simi- 
larly classified, the relics in the 455 tombs after incineration 
were as follows : bronze — 91 objects of armour, 1736 of toilet, 66 
utensils, and 179 vases ; iron — 348 objects of armour, and 43 
utensils ; 69 articles of gold, 106 of amber, and 36 of glass ; 902 
day vessels ; and 102 diverse objects. 

From these statistics it would appear that the burials after 
cremation were richer in articles of luxury — such as bronze 
vases and fibulae, beads of glass, gold cloth stuffs, etc., with the 
exception of objects of amber, which were more abundant 
with inhumed bodies* (Hambies and Studies in Bosnia^, 
p. 399 ff.) 

It may be noted as a point of some significance, 
that neither silver nor lead has been found in 
Hallstatt. Their absence, together with that of 
money, has been used to support the opinion that 
the cemetery was discontinued before these metals 
came into general use about the beginning of the 
4th cent. B.O. 

Baron von Sacken assigned the Hallstatt cemetery to the 
second half of the millennium immediately preceding the 
Christian era, and thought that it might be in continuous use 
till the advent of the Romans into that part of Europe. But, 
according to other writers, this range ought to be extended 
further back by several centuries, even to 1000 b.o. Owing to 
commercial currents from Eastern lands, especially by way of 
the Adriatic, and also, no doubt, to changes inipated by native 
skill, we might expect a considerable variation in the technique 
of the Hallstatt relics, even on v. Sacken’s hypothesis of the 
more limited duration of the cemetery. The collection as a 
whole is thus a mere jumbhng together of an assortment of 
objects, influenced not only by a rapidly progressing civiliza- 
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tion, but also by a continuous importation of new materials ; 
hence the difficulty of classifying them into a more precise 
division than earlier and later. 

In the cemetery of S. Lucia, near Tolmino, above 
the head of the Adriatic, in which incineration was 
almost exclusively the mode of sepulture — there 
being only three interments by inhumation out of 
3000 tombs examined by Dr. Marchesetti — the war- 
like element was represented by only one sword, 
two spears, and seven lances (all of iron). The 
sword is distinctly the La T^ne type — thus suggest- 
ing that the peaceful ways of the people had been 
disturbed only in later times, probably during one 
of the marauding excursions of the Gauls into 
Italy. On the other hand, the fibulce numbered 
1629 of bronze and 108 of iron ; of which 248 v ere 
of the ‘ Certosa * type — i.e. not much earlier than 
400 B.O, — and 3 of the La T^ne type. Of metallic 
vases there were eighty of bronze and one of iron, 
among the former being six cisfe a cordoni. A few 
of these bronze vessels were decorated with dots, 
circles, and perpendicular flutings, hut rarely with 
animal figures, and all in the same style of art as 
the analogous objects from Hallstatt. 

(8) The protO‘historic people of Western Europe , — 
As a general result of the preceding remarks on 
the sepulchral phenomena of Western Europe, the 
following propositions may be accepted as a fair 
summary of the ethnic elements, so far as these 
have been determined by modern research, which 
have helped to mould the physical characters of 
the highly mixed population now inhabiting the 
British Isles, but, of course, altogether apart from 
the influence of the environment. 

(а) Anthropological researches have shown that 
during the Neolithic Age a long-headed race, of 
short stature but strong physique (average height 
5 ft. 5 in.), who buried their dead in rudely con- 
structed stone chambers, had spread over the whole 
of Western Europe, from the Mediterranean to the 
south of Scandinavia. Tacitus informs us that he 
identified the Silures, a people then occupying 
South Wales, as Iberians, on account of their 
swarthy complexion and curled hair (Agricola, xi.). 
The inference that these Silures were the direct 
descendants of the primitive long-headed people 
was not unreasonable, more esi)ecially as by that 
time the eastern parts of Britain had been taken 
possession of by successive waves of Gaulish and 
Belgic immigrants from the Continent—thus caus- 
ing the earlier inhabitants to recede more and 
more westwards. And, if this is so, it follows that 
the long-headed men of the chambered cairns of 
Britain, Ireland, and France, as well as many other 
parts of the Continent, had a swarthy complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, like so many people still 
inhabiting the more secluded parts of these locali- 
ties. 

(б) The incoming brachycephali were taller than 
the dolichocephali already m possession of the 
country — a statement which is proved by actual 
measurements of skeletons (average height 5 ft. 8 
in.). Although they have been described by many 
modern writers as ‘ light in hair and complexion * 
(Green well, op, cit, p. 636), there does not appear 
to be any archaeological evidence to support this 
assertion. The mistake seems to have arisen from 
inadvertently applying to the Bronze Age brachy- 
cephali qualities which were undoubtedly applic- 
able at a later period to the Celts of history. The 
former buried their dead in short cists and round 
barrows, and carried with them a knowledge of 
bronze. While these two early races (the dolicho- 
cephali and brachycephali) were living together, 
apparently in harmony, the custom of disposing of 
the dead by cremation spread over the land — a 
custom which was introduced from the Continent, 
and had its origin probably in the strong religious 
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elements of the time, as it was practised by both 
races. 

(c) At a considerably later period, but not many 
centuries prior to the occupation of Britain by the 
Komans, there was another Continental wave of 
immigrants, generally regarded as an offshoot of 
the Gain of classical authors, and probably the 
Beiges of Csesar, who introduced the industrial 
elements of the civilization known in this country 
as ‘Late Celtic.’ These newcomers differed radi- 
cally from the former so-called Celtic invaders 
in having dolichocephalic heads — a statement 
which is supported by archseological evidence ; for 
example, a skull found in a characteristic Late 
Celtic tumulus at Arras, Yorkshire, was described 
by Dr. Thurnam as having a cephalic index of 73*7. 
They were a branch of the Celts of history, whose 
very name at one time was a terror in Europe ; and 
by classical writers they are described as very tall 
and fierce-looking, with fair hair, blond com- 
plexion, and blue eyes. 

{d) The next and last of the great racial ele- 
ments which entered into the ethnic composition 
of the British people of to-day were the successive 
Teutonic mvasions from Germany, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, all belonging to a tall blond dolicho- 
cephalic people who existed in Central Europe 
from time immemorial — possibly the descendants 
of the Neanderthaloid races of Palgeolithic times. 

There^ is no reference made here to the Roman 
occupation as a factor in British ethnology, because 
the Komans were a mere ruling caste, who, al- 
though they introduced new arts, industries, and 
customs into ^ the country, kept themselves aloof 
from the natives, and did not, as a rule, inter- 
marry with them. Hence, when they finally 
abandoned Britain they left its inhabitants racially 
unaffected, much as would be the case with India if 
the British were now to retire from it. To-day we 
hunt for remains of military roads, camps, ac- 
coutrements of war, and other relics of their 
civilization, but of their skeletons we know very 
little, and of their British offspring nothing at all. 
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K. Munro. 

DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Greek).--Burial was the method of disposing of 
the dead followed by all the Mediterranean peoples 
epoch, and the same custom 
obtained in Greece, and was continued without in- 
terru|)tion at least until the Homeric period. That 
of the pre-Mycensean and Mycensean 
Civilization buried their dead is evident from the 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the Cyclades, at 
Mycenae, Orchomenus, and Vaphio. It has also 
been proved that Schliemann was mistaken in 
believing that he found in the Mycensean tombs 
indications of a partial cremation of the dead 
Xu the island of Crete, Evans and Halbherr, w^ho 
discovered many tombs of the Mycenaean epoch 
and others of different periods, found burial to be 


the invariable custom without any sign of crema- 
tion, either partial or total. 

Apparently, then, the first notice of cremation 
occurs in Homer ; it is described with grim vivid- 
ness, especially in the account of the obsequies of 
Patroclus {IL xxiii. 110 ff*.). Homer also offers an 
explanation of this new funerary custom, which 
appears to be contrary to the beliefs of the Greek 
people. He makes In estor say that it is necessary 
to burn the bodies of those who died in battle, 
in order that the bones might be carried back to 
their native land to the sons of the dead {II. vii. 
331 f.). But this reason is inadequate to account 
for so profound a change of custom. The change 
from burial to cremation must already have taken 
place in the Homeric age, just as it had previously 
been made in Central and, in part, in Southern 
Europe. It was then introduced into Greece as it 
had been into Italy, and very probably by the 
same races who were afterwards known under 
the name of Aryan, and who originated many 
other changes in the customs of the peoples sub- 
dued by them. 

While in some re^ons of Europe there was a 
period during which cremation prevailed (and 
among these regions must be included Northern 
and also, in part. Southern Italy), in Greece the 
ancient and the new practices flourished for a long 
time side by side, just as was the case in Home ; 
but in Kome, from the discoveries in the Forum and 
from those made in other parts of the city and in 
Latium, we can plainly recognize the substitution 
of cremation for burial. This does not appear so 
clearly in Greece; but it cannot have happened 
otherwise. At the time of the Homeric rhapsodies, 
cremation must have been in use quite as much as 
burial. In succeeding epochs both methods were 
employed, as may be gathered from Greek authors, 
who attest the existence now of the one custom 
and now of the other. 

We have at the present day full information 
regarding the forms of the tombs used by the 
Greeks previous to the classic epoch, and especially 
in those characteristic periods which are to be 
referred to pre-Mycenjean and Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion both on the continent and in the various 
islands. The funerary architecture of these 
periods may be classified imder four chief forms ' 
(1) dome- tombs, (2) chamber- tombs, (3) shaft-tombs, 
and (4) pit-tombs. 

The finest example of a dome-tomb is that of 
the tomb called the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, 
discovered by Schliemann. Then come those of 
Orchomenus, of Vaphio, of Heraion, of Eleusis, 
and of other places, which are magnificently and 
splendidly decorated, not indeed like that at 
Mycenae, although they have the same archi- 
tectural form. 

The chamber-tombs are distinguished from the 
dome-tombs by the rectangular form of their plan, 
the dome-tombs being circular ; by their more or 
r roof; and also by the diminished height 

of the mortuary chamber. But, like the others, 
they have a corridor {dpd/aos) for entrance, with a 
door of ingress, and they may also have a varying 
number of lateral chambers. These tombs were 
excavated in the rock, and are found throughout 
the whole of Greece and in the islands, especially 
j they were discovered by Evans 

and Halbherr. Sarcophagi are found in them — 
sometimes one, two, or even four — made of terra- 
cotta and painted on the outside ; or else there is a 
trench in them in which the corpse has been placed ; 
or sometimes the corpse was laid upon the floor of 
^pulcliral chamber (Evans, Brehistoric Tombs 
^ ' Orsi, Urne jfunebri cretesi, 

P-2 ft.). 

The shaft-tombs were dug in the ground and 
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covered with either rough or squared slabs of 
stone. In these graves the body was usually 
placed on its back ; sometimes it was curled up. 

The pit-tombs consist of a kind of well which 
was almost always excavated in the rock, with 
steps to descend into it ; at the bottom an arched 
aperture is found which gives access to the sepul- 
chral cell. The cell is generally supported by a 
double wall of rude blocks, and is sufficiently long 
to contain a skeleton stretched out at full length. 
But Evans remarks that this type of tomb, although 
it has different characteristics, resembles in its cell 
the shaft-tombs. 

In the island of Crete no dome-tombs have been 
discovered like those of Mycenae or of Orchomenus ; 
but the royal tomb of Isopates described by Evans 
and re-constructed by Fyfe (Evans, op, cit,) fills up 
the lacuna. 

It appears to have been the primitive custom of 
the Greeks to bury their dead in the village where 
they dwelt, and sometimes in the houses them- 
selves. It is certain that at Mycenae tombs have 
been found in the houses, here and there in groups 
of five, or even of twenty, among the remains of 
habitations. At Athens, also, houses with tombs 
have been discovered. Plato makes mention of 
this custom, and calls it barbarous {Min, 315). It 
seems to have been abolished by the laws of Solon, 
The agora also appears to have been used for 
burying : Mycenae supplies an example of this. 
Further, it is well known that in the classic epoch 
many Greek cities had, or believed that they had, 
in the agora the burial-place of their more re- 
nowned heroes. 

It appears, further, that the Greeks in primitive 
times ofiered human saciitices at funerals. This 
seems certain not only from the Homeric account 
of the obsequies of Patroclus, but also from some 
indications in the tombs of Mycenae. In the 
dromos of the rock- tombs, human bones have often 
been found, and in front of one sepulchre there 
were discovered six human skeletons placed cross- 
wise and mingled with the bones of animals and 
broken pieces of common utensils. From this it 
has been suspected that the bodies were those of 
victims sacrificed to the dead (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Sistoire de Vart, vi. 564). Further, Plato says {ib.) 
that human sacrifices were offered in Lykaia 
(Au/cata), and also by the descendants of Athamas, 
although they were Greeks and not barbarians. 

From the most remote antiquity, as we gather 
from the pre-historic tombs, the Greeks had a 
religious cult for their dead. They considered the 
right of sepulture as sacred, and consequently as a 
law. This sentiment was handed down to the 
historic Greeks, the true ''^Wrivts, It was also a 
duty and a kind of Pan-Hellenic law (IIai'€\XT^j/«i' 
^{Syaos, Eurip. Snppl, 524) to give sepulture to 
enemies who died in battle. The law of Solon, 
which exempted a son from the obligation to 
support a father who had rendered himself un- 
worthy, imposed upon him the duty of burying 
him with all due honours (^sch, in Timarch. 13 ; 
the very words dlKaia, pdfiiixa, affirm the right of 
the dead to sepulture). In the classic epoch, 
religious belief was permeated with the notion 
that the spirit of the dead could not enter into the 
subterranean realm if the body had not received 
burial — the soul {\//vx^) would wander about without 
a resting-place, and would not be able to pass over 
the fatal river in order to enter Hades. 

We do not know how the primitive Greeks con- 
ducted themselves between the death and the 
burial of the deceased ; but from what we know of 
the historical epoch we may infer without any 
doubt what were their customs in primitive times. 

In the pre-historic tombs of Knossos the corpse 
was buried in a grave, or else was laid on the 


pavement of the sepulchral chamber, or in a 
sarcophagus in a larnaa:, of clay. It was 
usually placed stretched out at length, or some- 
times curled um either in the grave or in the 
sarcophagus. There was no fixed direction or 
orientation of the position of the dead. In tombs 
of every type, objects belonging to the deceased 
are found, according to sex and condition : weapons, 
swords, knives, arrows, razors, ornaments of gold 
and of bronze, rings, seals, lamps, and so on. Tombs 
like those of Mycenae and Vaphio have furnished 
objects of great value both as to their material 
— piincipally gold — and as to their artistic make. 
Objects which were most dear to the deceased, and 
which he had possessed when living, were placed 
with him in the tomb. This usage continued 
without interruption into the historic epoch, to- 
gether with other usages which were gradually 
abolished by various successive laws, because they 
were held to be barbarous. We have proof of this 
in the Homeric period, which may be legarded as 
an intermediate one between the pre-historic and 
the historic periods, primitive funeral customs 
being still found which were no longer practised 
in the period which followed, as well as others 
which were retained. 

In order to give an idea of this, it will be 
sufficient to relate in full what was done at the 
funeral of Patroclus, so admirably described by 
Homer {II, xviii., xxiii.). We shall follow the 
poet’s order : — 

The corpse of Patroclus was washed with hot water ill. 
xviii. 345 ff-), then anointed with unguents and oil, and covered 
from head to foot with a thin linen cloth. It was laid in state 
on a bed (ev Xexcecro-t, 362), and was wept over with great 
lamentation by Achilles and the Myrmidons (315 ff.). On the 
return from the fight in which Hector was slam, Achilles and 
the Myrmidons again wept over the bier of Patroclus, since 
weeping is an honouring of the dead (S ^ap 7 epa? ecrrl Qo.v6vruiv^ 
xxiii. 9). A funeral meal follows the weeping. The corpse is 
to be cremated, and accordingly an immense pyre is prepared 
which is to receive the body of Patroclus. When the pj're is 
ready, the transportation of the body takes place in the midst 
of a great cortege of armed men ; Achilles suppoits the head of 
his deceased friend, while the Myrmidons cut off their locks and 
cast them upon the corpse, thus covering it. Achilles also 
sacrifices his hair, which he puts into the hand of his dead 
friend. During the night those who attend to the preparation 
of the funeral (/crjSepuSve?, xxiii. 163) remain with Achilles. On 
the following day the body of the deceased is placed in the 
midst of the pyre, and is covered from head to foot with fat 
taken from the oxen and sheep which have been sacrificed; 
alongside are placed the dead animals, and amphorse of honey 
and of oil. Four horses are sacrificed, and two of the nine 
dogs which the deceased possessed, together with twelve young 
Trojans who are to be burnt on the same immense pyre. The 
pyre burns all the night. In the morning the order is given to 
extinguish it with libations of wine, to pick out the calcined 
bones of the dead from among the other bones of men amd 
«.mmn.lR — an easy task, since the body of Patroclus had been 
placed in the centre separate from the rest — and to enclose 
them in a cinerary urn between two pieces of fat. Finally, a 
tumulus of earth receives the urn, and is the sepulchre of 
Patroclus. But the funeral rites do not end here : Achilles 
orders funeral games, and distributes rewards to the victors 
(268 ff.). 

In the classic period the dead body was washed, 
anointed with unguents and oil, and wrapped in a 
white garment. It appears, however, that the 
garment was not always white ; it might he black. 
The eyes were closed, and the jaw was bound to 
the head in order that the mouth might remain 
shut when rigidity came on. The care of the dead 
was the business of the people of the house, 
especially the relatives, and among these the 
women. Further, a garland was placed on the 
head of the deceased. Afterwards the corpse was 
laid on an ordinary bed {KXlvif}), and was exposed to 
view. This exposing {'7rp66€crLs) took place in the 
house, the feet of the dead being turned towards 
the door ; a law of Solon prohibited an exposing 
before the door, as seems to have been done at 
first. This exposing took place the day after 
death. An earlier time was prohibited in order, 
1 naturally, that there might be assurance that 
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actual death had taken place ; and, on the other 
hand, a too prolonged exposing was not allowed. 
According to Greek beliefs, the dead must be 
buried relatively soon in order that the soul might 
be able to enter the realm of the dead and might 
not wander about. Patroclus, whose body, on 
account of the solemn funeral rites, was exposed 
for twelve days after his death, says to Achilles, 
to whom he appears in a drearu,^ ^dTrrc 
T(£%t<rra, rri^Xas ^Atdao Trepi^cro) {Jl. xxiii. 71 )• 

At what seems to be a late period, a piece of 
money was placed in the mouth of the deceased as 
a vavXov to pay the ferryman who transported him | 
to the further side of the river into the realm of i 
the dead. A honey cake (/ueXtroirrra) was buried , 
with him, as an appropriate offering to the j 
guardian of the doors of the infernal regions 
(Aristoph. 599). The scholiast on Aristo- 

phanes adds that the cake serves for Cerberus 
iq.v.), the piece of money for the ferryman, and 
the dead man’s garland is for the struggle which 
he has undergone in issuing from life. 

Upon the bier was placed a vessel of earth, 
usually a Xt^/cv^os, which contained an unguent. 
On this vessel, which was of a characteristic form, 
were depicted appropriate funeral scenes ; and, in 
fact, it represented the deceased. At the door of 
ingress was placed an earthen vessel (Sa-rpaKOP) 
containing spring water (Aristoph. Eccl. 1033), 
which was to serve for purifying those who had 
been in contact with the dead, and in general all 
those who were in the house. 

The exposing of the body was followed by its 
being carried {iK<pop6.) from the house to the place of 
sepulture, and this could be done only by day; 
criminals alone were buried by night (Eurip. 
Troad, 446), when sepulture was granted them at 
all. The dead person was carried on the bed upon 
which he had been exposed to view ; but it is not 
easy to say exactly who were the bearers, although 
there are expressions like p€Kpo<p6poty veKpoddirrai^ 
v€Kpord<poi^ which imply persons specially employed 
in this duty of carrying and of burial. However, 
we gather from Elato, Plutarch, Lucian, and 
others that these bearers were young men who 
lent themselves to this pious duty. Plato speaks 
of young men of the gymnasium {Legg. xii. 947). 
When the conveyance of the body took place, it 
was attended by a cortege which accompanied the 
bier as it made its way to the sepulchre. Accord- 
ing to the laws of Solon, the men must go first, the 
women must follow ; the latter, moreover, must not 
be less than sixteen years of age (Demosth. Arist, 
L). Plato describes at length {Legg, xii. 947) how 
the funeral cortege was to he formed, and he also 
notes that the women who took part in it must 
not he younger than the child-bearing age. The 
sepulchre must be excavated underground, 

of elongated shape, and must be constructed of 
stone. But the dead were not always laid in a 
tomb of stone without a coffin {<rop6s, Xdpva^). When 
the latter was used, it was made of cypress or 
other wood. 

The different stages of the funeral were usually 
accompanied by weeping and lamentation on the 
part of the relatives and friends, and of other per- 
sons who visited the dead when e::^osed to view 
and attended him to the sepulchre. These manifes- 
tations of grief must originally have been excessive, 
and not different from those we have met with in 
Homer. They were prohibited by legislators like 
Solon and Charondas, who desired to restrain what 
appeared to many Greek writers to he clamorous 
and barbaric forms of grief. Plato describes as 
indecorous the weeping for the dead, and would 
have liked to prohibit lamentations {dpTjpetp) outside 
the house {Legg. xii. 960). It is true that .dEschy- 
lus {Ohoejph, 20 f.) and Euripides {Sec. 642 r.) 


describe displays of grief such as striking the breast, 
tearing and lacerating the face and garments, and 
pulling out the hair ; but probably these two 
authors wished to reproduce primitive customs 
which were no longer permitted in their day. In 
spite of legislative prohibitions, however, there was 
no cessation at funerals of more or less exaggerated 
manifestations of grief; the bier was certainly 
accompanied by funeral-singers {eprjvipBoi). Plato 
himself speaks of them {Legg. vii. 800) in the 
masculine only. This duty, however, was canied 
out also by women called Kaplvai, epTjpcpdol, p-ovcrLKal, 
probably, as is supposed, from their Carian origin, 
whence came the employment of the term for those 
women who sang over the dead, just as a kind of 
flute was called Phrygian as having been invented 
by the Phrygians, e.g. avXbs dprjPTjrcKSs {Poll. iv. 75). 

While in pre-historic times the places of sepulture 
were either the houses or the streets of the city or 
village, or even the agora, in the classical period 
the Greeks had fixed places outside the city, 
cemeteries in the common and broad signification 
of the term; or else they made use of the roads 
outside of the city, as may still be seen in Italy, 
e.g. at Pompeii. Moreover, distinguishing signs or 
inscriptions were placed upon the sepulchres. The 
sepulchres themselves had different names, as OijKaL, 
rd 4 > 0 L, pLpiifxarcL, and they might have diflerent 
forms, among which was that of the tumulus 
(x^Ata, barrow). There were placed upon them 
stelae {arrjXaL), a kind of posts, or actual columns 
{kLopcs), or little temples {pat8ia, ijpcpa), or else hori- 
zontal slabs of stone {rpdire^at,), with inscriptions 
{ypa<pal). 

In the sepulchres in Greece, from the most 
ancient and primitive onwards, have been found 
objects and vessels frequently of great value, such 
as those of Mycenae, of Vaphio, and of Crete. 
These were deposited in the tomb with the dead, 
and were objects which had belonged to him. 
Thus there have been found objects for the toilet, 
weapons, little figures of earth or of bronze, and, 
especially, bronze or earthen vessels. The sepul- 
chres themselves contain the bones of domestic 
animals, among which are those of the horse. In 
the ideas and beliefs of the Greeks thex'e was the 
conviction that the dead person must have for his 
journey to the subterranean world the same objects 
of use and of ornament which he had possessed 
when living, and also utensils and vess^s which 
were proper for eating and drinking from, and con- 
taining food and drink. This usage did not cease 
in classic Greece, as has been proved by the vessels 
and other objects which have been found in the 
sepulchres of this epoch. 

The burial was followed by the funeral meal 
(irepideiTTPOp), already met with in the Homeric 
period, though not by the games, which had been 
abolished; and also by tlie purification {Kara- 
XoT^eadai). But solicitude for the deceased did not 
end here ; on the third day after the burial, sacri- 
fices (called Tolra) were offered upon the tomb, 
especially on tne stele or other object placed on it ; 
these sacrifices were repeated on the ninth day 
i^para) ; and in the meanwhile the mourning began. 
This, in the majority of cases, lasted thirty days ; 
the shortest period was twelve (Pint. Lyc. 27). As 
to external signs, mourning was shown by abstin- 
ence from everything which might cause joy and 
pleasure, and also by putting on a black garment, 
or clothing which was only in part black. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch {Qucest. Rom. xiv.), it was a custom 
with the Greeks that during the mourning the 
women should shave off their hair, and the men 
should let theirs grow, if the regular usage was 
for the men to shave off the hair, and the women 
to let theirs grow. Euripides makes mention 
{Iphig. Aul. 1437 f. ) of the cutting off of the hair 
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and the putting on of a black peplum for mourning. 
The Argive custom of wearing a white garment for 
mourning instead of a black one (Pint, op, dt, 
xxvi. ) seems to have been an exception. 

In Athens there was also an anniversary of the 
death called by Herodotus (iv. 26) yevicna^ a funeral 
feast, during which sacrifices were offered to the 
earth (r^ -yj) — a commemoration called by others 
P€Ki6(Tta or CdpoLOL, It is to be supposed that such a 
commemoration was chiefly found in the case of 
men well known and highly thought of, notwith- 
standing that no distinction of persons or classes is 
made by Greek writers. But a general feeling of 
respect for tombs, and especially for ancestors, may 
be inferred from what one reads in iEschylus {Pars, 
401ft’.) concerning the tombs of forefathers (d'j^Kas 
re Trpoydvoju). Just as in the commemoration on the 
third and ninth days after burial, so at the annual 
commemorations, there were sacrifices, offerings 
and libations (^vdyiapa) to the dead, who was sup- 
posed to be already in the subterranean world | 
whence such libations took also the name of 
and of \ovrpd. 

The unhappy criminal alone was denied sepulture 
and a funeral. In Athens the bodies of criminals 
were thrown behind the tower Melita and along by 
the northern walls of the city (Pint. Them. xxii. ; 
Plato, Bepub. iv. 439). The suicide’s right hand 
was cut off; but he was granted burial. Plato 
would have the suicide buried in silence and with- 
out any sign of sepulture {Lego, ix. 873). Finally, 
to those whose bodies could not be obtained, 
cenotaphs or empty monuments were erected. 
Euripides {Hel, 1241) says that it was a law of the 
Greeks that he who died by drowning in the sea 
should be * buried in a tissue of empty robes ’ 
(k€voc<tl Odirrecv iv TriTrXojv ifcpdcrpLacLv), 
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G. Sergi. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Hindu). — Life and death stand in perpetual con- 
trast. To give expression to this fact is the aim of 
Hindu ritual in all its processes, down to the 
minutest details. In the case of offerings to the 
gods the participants circumambulate the fire with 
their right side turned towards it, and in a direc- 
tion from left to right ; in ofterings to the manes 
the left side is turned, and the direction is from 
right to left — the opposite of the sun’s course (see 
CiRCUMAMBULATiON) ; in the former case the 
right knee is bowed, in the latter the left ; in the 
one the sacrificial cord is put on from left to right 
(under the right arm), in the other from right to 
left (under the left arm) ; ropes are twisted from 
right to left ; even numbers are assigned to the 
gods, odd ones to the manes ; to the former belongs 
everything that is young, healthy, and strong, to 


the latter what is old, weak, or deformed. Every- 
thing that is bright-coloured — the forenoon, the 
ascending half of the month or the year — is assigned 
to the gods ; whereas the manes have their portion 
in all that is dark — the afternoon, the descending 
half of the month or the year. Even in the course 
of a human life the 50th year marks a boundary, 
those who have not reached it belonging to the 
gods, those who have passed it to the manes. 

Dread of the evil mfluence of the dead, their 
impurity, their return, and their interference with 
the living is another characteristic of the ritual. 
Fire-brands and jets of water serve to ward 
off this influence ; stones are laid down be- 
tween the village and the place of cremation ; on 
the way home from the latter, care is taken to 
obliterate footprints in order to prevent the dead 
from finding the way, or perhaps to save the foot- 
rint, which is a possible subject of magic, from 
eing exposed to the influence of hostile spirits ; 
at the funeral ceremonies plants are selected whose 
names — such as apdmdrga^ avaJed^ yava — have a 
protective sense. 

The living are bound to prepare the way for the 
dead in the other world, to provide them with food 
for their great journey into Yama’s realm, and to 
supply them with means for crossing the rivers. 
These ends are served by the utkrdnti or vaitaranl 
cow, which in some cases has been presented to the 
Brahmans before his death by the deceased himself 
or his son. The same was originally, no doubt, 
the purpose also of the anustaranl cow, which is 
led ^ong in the funeral train, and whose members 
are finally laid upon those of the dead, its kidneys 
being deposited in his hands as food for Yama’s 
dogs. The streams which have to be crossed are 
probably indicated by the piece of reed which is 
mtroduced into the wall of the tomb, and which is 
meant to serve as a boat (cf. Cerberus, Bridge). 

The realm of the dead is variously located in the 
west or the south — occasionally in the east, no 
doubt in conformity with the conception of Kigv. 
X. 15. 7, which speaks of the fathers as aruTtlndm 
upasthe, * in the bosom of the dawn. ’ The dead 
are sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 
and moon and stars — in the last-named very rarely. 
In fact, we encounter a number of frequently con- 
tradictory views, which originated at ditterent 
times and among different races, and which, after 
undergoing artificial amalgamation, now emerge in 
the Yedic ritual and its hymns (Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Myth.j Breslau, 1891-1902, iii, 414 S’.). 

The usual method of disposing of the dead is 
cremation. But the well-known distinction drawn 
in Kigv. X. 15. 14 between agnidagdhas and anag~ 
nidagdhas (cremated and un-cremated manes) shows 
that other forms were known and practised. It is 
not at all impossible that Bigv. x. 18. 10 ff. origin- 
ally referred to the rite of burial (Winternitz, 
Gesch. d. ind. Litt., i. [Leipzig, 1905] 85). But our 
present ritual is not acquainted with burial except 
as applied to young children and ascetics, in whose 
case, from a motive half-philosophic, half-super- 
stitious, and after a fashion known even at the 
present day, the skull was split with a coco-nut 
(Caland, Altind. Bestatt. § 50, p. 95). The only 
other trace which appears to point with any cer- 
tainty to burial is found in the Smaidnachitiy which 
follows the placing of the remains in the urn. The 
Brahmans were reluctant to abandon old customs ; 
they modified them when necessary, and linked 
them on to other existing usages. Just as the 
pravargya ceremony — once an independent milk- 
offering — was combined with the soma-oftering, so 
the non-obligatory imaidnachiti may have been 
originally an independent custom. In the measures 
of this chiti Caland il.c. 181 f.) has rightly seen the 
‘ survival ’ of original burial ; and the circumstance 
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that there the urn is not interred, but cast away, also 
appears to point to the independence of the 
^anachiti^ for which um- burial is not a necessity.^ 

The data as to burial are found in the Vedic 
hymns, and especially in the Sutras — the Grhya 
and Pitpnedha and kindred texts — and in the 
records of modern usages. It is not without 
interest that many of the regulations of the Sutras 
find parallels at the present day among Indian 
tribes. As we find the injunction that those re- 
turning from the place of cremation are to deposit 
stones or other objects between the dead man and 
his village, so ‘ the Hangars of Nepal obstruct the 
road leading from the grave with a barricade of 
thorns, through which the soul, conceived of as a 
miniature man, very tender and fragile, is unable 
to force its way’ [Census of India ^ 1901, i. 355). 
On the other hand, our Sutras do not contain an 
account of all the customs that existed or may 
have existed, and do not coincide with the ritual 
known to the Rigveda. An interesting illustration 
of this is supplied by Dr. Bloch [Annual Meport of 
the Archoeol. Survey y Bengal circle, for the year end- 
ing Api'il 1905, Calcutta, 1905 \_ZJDMG lx. 227 ff.]), 
who opened some burial-mounds at Lauriya, and 
found in the midst of them remains of a wooden 
post [sthund)y which recalls the post mentioned in 
Rigv. X. 18. 13, and of whose meaning the Sutra 
ritual gives us no idea. 

It would be quite out of place here to treat even 
superficially of the huge mass of prescriptions to 
be found in published and unpublished texts, or of 
the variations presented by the usages of different 
schools and families. Caland divides the whole 
ceremonial into 114 acts, not to speak of the varia- 
tions found in each of these. It is equally impossible 
to discuss the numerous verses which accompany 
the particular acts, and whose real relation to ' 
these is not always clear ; or, more especially, the 
circumstantial casuistry with which the highly 
ingenious spirit of Brahmanism has sought, in a 
manner that is far from uninteresting, to provide 
for all possibilities. Like the ceremonies connected 
with birth, those attending on death are a sam- 
skdra. ‘ It is well known,’ says the BaudhcLyana 
Pitrmedha, hi. 1. 4, ‘ that through the samskdra 
after birth one conquers earth ; through the 
samskdra after death, heaven.’ Ritualists are 
therefore eager to have this samskdra performed 
with care and with regard to all circumstances. 
It may happen, for instance, that the Hindu dies 
in a foreign land and must be brought home, or 
that he dies there and remains forgotten. In the 
latter case cremation is performed in effigy upon a 
human figure composed of paldSa stems. Should 
it chance, however, that after all the man returns 
alive, the ritual provides even for this, and ordains 
that he must be born anew — Le. undergo all the 
rites of jdtakarmany in which he sits speechless and 
with clenched fists, like an embryo in the womb 
(Caland, § 44). When a prostitute dies, she must 
not^ be cremated, according to some teachers, with 
ordinary fire, but with that of the forest, wild and 
unchecked. Other regulations apply to the death 
of a widow or a woman in childbirth. If a man 
longs for death, he presents an offering, the various 
acts in which symbolize this longing (cf. Kdt, ^r. S. 
xxii. 6. 1). If one dies in the act of presenting an 
ordinal^ offering, certain rules are to be followed. 
But it is impossible to go into all this ; only when 
the Srauta Sfftras have been translated, will the 
historian of religion and the ethnographer obtain 
full insight into this circle of ideas. Here we must 
content ourselves with a brief account of the most 
important features of the ritual.^ 

I For fuller details, see the present vpriter’s sketch in GIAP 
Hi. 2 ; and Caland [op. eit. infra), whose work is thorough, and 
yet does not exhaust the enormous quantity of material. 


I. Death.— -When the Hindu feels the approach 
of death, he must summon his relatives, hold 
friendly converse with them, and, if the dying- 
hour is very near, have himself placed on a cleansed 
spot on sandy soil. It promotes his future weal to 
make presents before his death to Brahmans,- 
among these gifts a special value attaches to the 
vaitarani cow as his conductor over the stream of 
the under world. His dying-couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three fires, or, if he keeps up only 
one, near to it, viz. the domestic fire, and here he 
is laid down with his head turned towards the 
south. In his ear are repeated passages from the 
Veda of his school, or, if he is a Brahmavid, from 
an Aranyaka. When death has taken place, they 
bring the corpse to a covered place, and then (or, 
with many, at a later stage) cut his hair and nails, 
which, according to Gautama (ii. 24), should be 
deposited in a hole in the ground. Many follow 
the practice (prohibited by others) of opening the 
body, removing the excrements, and replacing the 
entrails after they have been washed in water and 
filled with butter — a procedure intended, in the 
opinion of the present writer, simply to facilitate 
cremation, which would be hampered by the heavy 
faeces. Then the corpse, with its head turned 
towards the south, is laid upon a bier covered with 
a black skin ; on the dead man’s head is placed a 
wreath of nard ; he is clothed down to the feet 
in a new robe, the old one being given to the son, 
to a pupil, or to the wife of the deceased, to be 
Avorn for life or till it becomes too old for use. 
Others have a piece of the death-robe cut off*, and 
hand it over to be kept by the sons. Noteworthy 
is the practice of some, who bind together the 
thumbs (or the toes) of the deceased — a custom 
which, as Caland [l,c, 176) and Steinmetz [ap. 
Caland) remark, is found also among other than 
Indian peoples (see above, p. 433“'). 

If the deceased has in his lifetime presented 
animal -ofi'erings, three he-goats are provided ; if 
he has offered sdmndyya (sweet and sour milk 
libations) at new and full moon, a milk-offeiing 
[dmiJcsd) is to be pi-esented [evidently slight differ- 
ences of cult going back to x->rimeval tunes]. If 
goats are not used, many take ‘ black rice-grains,’ 
of which from one to three rice-paps are made. A 
remarkable figure is that of an old, un-horned, 
vicious cow [anustaraiyi). When the cow is 
brought, the servants of the deceased have each 
to throw three handfuls of dust over tlieir shoulders. 
At the head of the procession (according to the 
teaching of many) walks a man with a firebrand 
which he has kindled at the domestic fire ; he is 
followed by the sacrificial fires of the deceased and 
the apparatus for the cremation ceremony, includ- 
ing the above-mentioned anustaranl cow ; next in 
order is the dead man on his couch, which is placed 
on a mat or on the before-mentioned bier, carried 
by servants, old people, sons, or relatives near and 
remote, according as the custom may be. In many 
circles it is the practice — still followed in certain 
instances in India — to employ for the transport of 
the corpse a waggon drawn by black oxen, and to 
place upon it also the fires and sacrificial utensils 
of the deceased. Behind the corpse come the 
relatives, the older ones first, men and women, 
the latter with loose dishevelled hair and their 
shoulders besprinkled with dust. [In points of 
detail ye meet with many variations.] When the 
corpse is lifted, the invocation, ‘ H^ Pu^an bring 
thee from here ! ’ is addressed to Ptisan, who in 
the whole ceremonial apx^ears as xpvxoTro/jLTrSs — a 
rdie already assigned him in the Rigveda. When 
a third or a fourth of the way has been covered, one 
of the goats is killed, or one of the paps of rice (or, 
if there be only one, a third of it) is poured upon a 
clod of earth thrown to the south. Thereupon the 
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company, with the younger ones in front, thrice 
circumambulate the corpse and the clod from light 
to lett, with their hair loose on the left side and 
bound up on the right, at the same time sti iking 
their right thigh with the hand and fanning the 
corpse with the extremity of their garments. Then 
comes a thrice-repeated cireumambulation from 
left to right, with the hair loose on the right side 
and bound up on the left, with a striking of the 
left thigh, but, according to the view of certain 
scholars, without another fanning of the corpse. 
The same procedure is repeated at the second third 
of the journey and at its termination. The rice- 
vessel is finally dashed on the ground, and its 
fragments so shattered that water will not remain 
upon them. [The variations encountered here in 
the practice of the different schools are numerous. 
Some walk along strewing small pieces of iron or 
roasted grains of rice upon the ^ound, while they 
recite or sing Yama-hymns. The Madhyandinas 
deposit a rice-clod at the place of death, one near 
the door as they leave the house, one for the hhutas 
half-way betAveen the dwelling and the place of 
cremation, and one for the wind as soon as the place 
of cremation is reached, while one is deposited in 
the hand of the deceased.] 

2. Cremation. — Special regulations, particularly 
as to its orientation, are offered for the choice of 
the place of cremation, Avhich in some respects 
resembles the place of offering for the gods, while 
in others it is quite difierenb. The duly selected 
spot is puiified, and a foimula is employed to 
scare away demons or ghosts. The kind of wood 
used, the size and orientation of the pyre, and 
everything of a like kind are regulated by rigid 
prescription, scarcely anything being left to caprice. 
The corpse is now (or later) laid on the pyre, the 
threads which bind the thumbs are loosed, the | 
cords which liold the bier together are severed, and 
the bier itself is flung into the water or laid on the 
pyre, upon which the fires of the deceased also find 
a place. When all is done according to rule, the 
anustaranl cow is brought forward, and so held by 
the relatives of the deceased that the youngest of 
them touches her hind -quarters, while the others 
are so arranged that an older person ahvays touches 
a younger. The cow may either be slaughtered or 
— manifestly in connexion with a later custom — ^let 
go. The latter course must be followed in the case 
of one who has presented no animal-offerings. The 
animal is in that case led round the fires, the pyre, 
and the corpse, and with certain formulse set free. 
To the north of the pyre the widow of the deceased 
crouches down, but (with formulge which originally 
belonged to an entirely different ritual) is called on 
to rise and return to the world of life. There, too, 
is placed the boAv of the deceased, which is after- 
wards cast upon the pyre. Upon the openings of 
the face are laid small pieces of gold, or at least 
melted butter is allowed to trickle dowm upon 
them. The sacrificial utensils of the dead, Avhich 
he has had in his possession since the kindling of 
the fires, are distributed over his limbs, those of 
them that have a cavity being filled with butter — 
plainly for the purpose of feeding the fire ; the two 
millstones (according to one version) are appro- 
priated by the son, and so is everything made of 
copper, brass, or clay. In like manner the parts 
of the cow are distributed over the members of the 
deceased : the caul, for instance, being laid on his 
head and face, the kidneys (for Yama’s dogs) being 
placed in his hands, along with a lump of curds 
(for Mitra-Varuna) if he has presented sdmnayya- 
ofierings. Before or during the process of cremation 
[here, as almost everywhere, dilferent opinions pre- 
vail in the schools] tlie pyie is asperged after a 
fashion that may still be observed : the person 
perfoiming this office walks round the pyre carrying 


on his left shoulder a pitcher, in the back of which 
there has been made, by an axe or a stone, a hole 
through which the water runs out. After a triple 
cireumambulation he casts the pitcher behind him. 

Now begins the cremation^ Avhich is regarded as 
an offering into the fire, conducting the corpse to 
heaven as a sacrificial gift. In the Dahsina-^x^ 
are offered libations for Agni, Kama, Loka, etc., 
and finally a libation on the breast of the deceased 
to Agni, ‘ who is now to be born of him as he once 
was of Agni.’ If the man was an Anahitagni, the 
firebrand_ is taken from the domestic fire ; if he 
was an Ahitagni, the cremation is performed by 
the flames of the three or five fires kept up by Mm. 
Note is taken of which fire reaches him first, and 
it is augured therefrom whether the deceased has 
gone into the world of the gods or of the manesy or 
into some other world. To the north-east of the 
dhavanlya a knee-deep trench is dug, in Avhich a 
certain water-plant is placed — clearly an ancient 
superstition — in order to cool the heat of the fire. 
The traditional explanation of the custom is that 
‘ the dead man rises from the trench and ascends 
along with the smoke to heaven.’ Behind the 
pyre a goat is fastened, but in such a manner that 
it is possible for it to break away, and, if it does 
so, nothing is done to prevent it. The cremation 
is accompanied by a number of verses or songs 
selected according to the school to which the 
deceased belonged. While the pyre continues to 
blaze, the relatives move off without looking round. 
The officiant gives them seven pebbles, which on 
their way home they scatter with the left hand 
turned downwards, [According to the prescription 
of another school, three trenches are dug behind 
the pyre ; they are then filled with water from an 
uneven number of pitchers, and gravel is thrown 
in. The relatives enter the trenches, touch the 
water, and then creep through branches set in the 
ground behind, and bound together by a rope made 
of darhha-^tr^-w. The last to creep through tears 
the branches apart. Gautama directs a thorny 
branch, Vaikhanasa a grass snare, to be held in 
front of them, under which they must creep.] The 
company, as they leave the place of cremation, must 
restrain themselves from any exhibition of mourn- 
ing, and go forward with heads bent doAvn, enter- 
taining one another with well-omened speeches 
and virtuous tales. Many tears, it is said, burn 
the dead (cf. Raghuvamia, viii. 86). Yudhisthira 
is rebuked by Vyasa for bewailing the death of his 
nephew. Story-tellers {paurdnikas, etc. ) are there- 
fore engaged in order to drive away by their skill 
the sorrows of the relatives (Liiders, ZDMG Iviii. 
706 ff.). 

3. Udakakarman. — The offering of water to the 
deceased which follows is carried out in a variety 
of ways. According to one view, all the relatives 
— down to the seventh or tenth generation — must 
enter the water. They wear only a single gar- 
ment, and the sacrificial cord hangs over the right 
shoulder ; many also direct that the hair must be 
dishevelled and dust thrown upon the body. They 
turn their face towards the south, plunge under 
the water, call upon the dead by name, and offer 
him a handful of water. Then they emerge, bow 
the left knee, and wring their dripping garment. 

An interesting usage prevails at the present day. Immediately 
after the bath a quantity of boiled rice and peas is set out for the 
crows (Caland, p. 78). This recalls the primitive notion that the 
dead appear as birds, and the comparison of the Maruts with 
birds, for the Maiuts are an offshoot from the cult of the dead. 
Scarcely anything connected with the history of cults can be 
seen more interesting or more strongly reminiscent of the earlier 
times than an enormous Pipal tree — not the one sacred to the 
IBuddhist community on the western side of the Uupa — growing 
to the north of the Buddhist sanctuary at Bodh-Gaya, beneath 
which offerings to the manes are continuously presented, while 
blackbirds fiy to and fro amongst its branenes. 

After the bath the relatives seat themselves 
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upon a clean grassy spot, where they are regaled 
with stories or Yama-songs. They do not return 
to the village till the first star shows itself, or 
the sun is partly set, or the herds come home. 
At the door of the house they chew leaves of 
the pichumanda {Azadirachta indica)^ rinse their 
mouth, touch water, hre, cow-dung, etc., or inhale 
the smoke of a certain species of wood, tread upon 
a stone, and then enter. 

4. A^aucha (uncleanness).— The occurrence of 
death renders those associated with it unclean— 
a condition which lasts from 1 to 10 days, and 
is variously regulated according to circumstances 
and the usages of particular schools. ' After ten 
days’ the mourning ceremonies for Indumati are 
ended {Baghuvamia, viii. 73). The prescriptions 
to he attended to during the a^aucha are partly 
negative — in so far as they forbid certain things, 
such as the cutting of the hair and beard, study 
of the Vedas, (^rAya-offerings ; and partly positive 
— the enjoining of certain oifferings. The first 
night a rice-ball is offered to the dead, before and 
after which water for washing is poured out for 
him, and he is called on by name. JMilk and 
water are set out for him in the open air. Many 
set out perfumes and drinks for him, as well as a 
lamp to facilitate his progress through the terrible 
darkness that enshrouds the road to the city of 
Yama. Others cause a trench to be dug, into 
which perfumes and flowers are cast, while a pot 
suspended by a noose is hung over it. Even to- 
day the notion is to be met with that a thread 
serves the spirit of the deceased as a ladder to reach 
the drink suspended W it (Caland, p. 88). 

5. Samchayana.— The collecting of the bones 
after cremation is usually carried^ out on an 
uneven day ; according to some, during the dark 
half of the month, and under certain constella- 
tions. For the bones of a man a plain urn is 
employed ; for those of a woman, a ' female ’ one, 
i,e. one adorned with breasts. The hones are 
picked np one by one, with the thumb and ring- 
finger, and are laid without noise in the urn. 
Among the Taittiriyas this duty is performed by 
women, regarding the selection of whom the pre- 
scriptions vary. According to the rules of JBau- 
dhayana they must attach a fruit of the hrhatl- 
plant to their left hand wdth a dark- blue and a red 
thread, mount upon a stone, wipe their hands 
once with an a^awarya-plant, and with closed 
eyes collect the bones with the left hand. The 
urn, which is closed with a lid, is placed in a 
trench prepared in the same manner as the place 
of cremation, and having no flow to it except rain- 
water ; or it may be laid under the root of a tree. 
Others place grass and a yellow cloth in a trench, 
and then throw in the bones. From the latest 
period we have an account of how one ‘ puts [the 
remains] into a little new barrel, and throws them 
into the water, if there be any at hand, or, if not, 
into some desert and lonely place.’ The Kapola- 
Banias tie np the bones in a piece * of silken cloth, 
and the bundle so made is suspended to the bough 
of a tree in the burning-ground’ {JASB iii. 8, 
p. 489 ; Caland, 105*^®^). Many schools enjoin a 
second cremation, in which the bones that have 
survived the first process are pulverized, mixed 
with butter, and then offered in the fire. 

6. Santikarman. — This is another important 
department of the death-ritual. [In many cere- 
monies it comes at the point we have now reached, 
in many not till after the Sma^anakarana. The 
reason for this appears to be that the samchayana 
and the smasdnakarana were originally parallel 
usages,^ which were only afterwards brought into 
connexion, and the santikarman continued in 
several schools to hold the place which belonged 
to it at first.] According to Asvalayana, rhe 


ceremony is to be held on the day of new moon. 
The same authority directs that a fire, with ashes 
and fireplace, is to be carried southwards and set 
down at a cross-road or elsewhere ; then the par- 
ticipants are to circumambulate it thrice, striking 
the left thigh with the left hand. [Others kindle 
an ordinary fire at a spot between the village and 
the Amakana ground.] Then they return without 
looking round, touch water, and furnish them- 
selves with a number of new articles — jugs, jars, 
fire-sticks of iamJ-wood. etc. The fire is kindled 
afresh, and they sit till nightfall around it, enter- 
taining one another with auspicious stories. When 
the stillness of night reigns, an uninterrupted 
stream of water is poured around the house from 
the south to the north side of the door, and then 
the participants take their places on an ox -skin 
that is spread for them. The formulae uttered 
during this and other parts of the ceremony have 
regard to life and the averting of death. A stone 
is laid down to the north of the fire, ‘ to keep off 
death.’ The young women anoint their eyes with 
fresh butter. Many texts speak also of the leading 
around of an ox, or which the company take hold 
and walk behind it : the one who closes the pro- 
cession has to obliterate the footmarks. A strange 
notion entertained by certain Indian tribes is cited 
by Caland (Z.c.) from the Bombay Gazetteer (xiii. 
1 , passim) f to the effect that, at an assembly held 
on the 12th day, the dead man takes possession of 
one of the company and intimates what his friends 
are to do for him, or takes leave of his relatives. 

The fundamental aim of the Aantikarman is to 
take effective measures to ward off evil and to 
return to ordinary life. Hence even the fire that 
served the deceased is removed-~not, however, by 
the door — and extinguished outside. Its ashes are 
placed on a mat or in an old basket, and carried to 
the south or the south-west, where they are set 
down on a saliferous, and therefore unfruitful, 
piece of ground (Caland, 114). The new fire is 
kindled by the eldest son, after (or, sometimes, 
before) the removal of the old. The Rigveda is 
acquainted with a similar ceremonial, but the 
details of the ritual are considerably different 
(Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth, ii. 108 ff). 

Many of the ceremonies prescribed by the ritual literature 
for the Santikarman are connected by some authoriDies with 
the SmaSdna : e.g. the digging of seven trenches to represent 
the seven rivers is met with sometimes in the one ceremony, 
sometimes in the other; but for the general interest of the 
subject it is a matter of no great importance to what part of 
•the death-ritual we assign particular actions. 

7. Pitpmedha or Smasana. — The questions for 
whom and at what time the AmaAdna is to be 
performed have given rise to ritual discussion, 
and have been variously answered by the different 
schools. The season of the year and the reigning 
constellations are also of significance ; on the 
whole, a preference seems to have been given to 
the day of the new moon. On the preceding day 
certain plants are rooted up at the spot destined 
for the AmaAdnay to the north of which earth is 
dug up, and from this are made the 600-2400 
bricks which serve for the structure, besides the 
number (not precisely defined) employed for pack- 
ing. The urn with the ashes is brought and laid 
between three ^a^ajfa-stakes driven into the ground 
inside a hut which must be between the village 
and the AmaAdna spot. If the bones are not to be 
found in the trench mentioned above, dust is taken 
from this spot, or the dead man is called upon from 
the bank of a river, and then any small animal 
(this being taken to represent him) that happens 
to spring upon an outspread cloth is treated as if 
it were the bones. Upon the three stakes is placed 
a perforated vessel containing sour milk and whey, 
which trickles through the numerous holes upon 
the urn below. To trumpet blast and the sound 
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of the lute the company circumambulate the spot 
after the fashion already described (striking the 
left thigh with the hand, etc.), and fan the nm 
with the extremities of their garments. [Many 
ritual authorities speak also of song and dance 
and female dancers : some do not mention the 
hut ; others have additions to, or modifications of, 
the above. The variations are great, indeed ; e.g, 
some place an empty kettle in the hut, and beat it 
with an old shoe.] 

The ceremonies take place during the first, 
middle, and last parts of the night. The com- 
pany repairs quite early to the kma^ana spot, 
regarding whose extent there are widely deviating 
prescriptions. It must be out of sight of the vil- 
lage, in a hidden situation, yet visited by the rays 
of the midday sun. The spot must be staked ofl^* and 
surrounded with a rope, and — as in the ease of the 
agnichayana, with whose ritual the ^maidna has 
many points of contact — its surface must be covered 
with small stones. Furrows must be opened with 
a plough drawn by six or more oxen, and various 
seeds cast into them. In the middle of the ground 
a hole is made, into which gravel, saliferous earth, 
etc. , are cast. Milk from a cow whose calf died is 
poured into the half of a bowl and stirred up with 
groats into a kind of drink ; and this, or some- 
thing else, is set out as food for the dead. [Towards 
the south (according to some) two crooked trenches 
are to be opened, and filled with milk and water. 
It may be mentioned, as one of the numerous 
and frequently characteristic details, that in the 
imaAdna a piece of reed is immured, apparently 
to serve the purpose of a boat to the deceased (ei. 
above, p. 47^).] The bones are laid down upon a 
bed of c?arZ)/ia-grass, arranged in the figure of a 
man, covered with an old cloth, and asperged. 
The urn is destroyed. Over the remains is erected 
the monument, which conforms to a definitely 
prescribed plan, and in which the present writer 
sees the precursor of the stupa of later days. 
When the structure has reached a certain height, 
food for the dead is walled in. After its com- 
pletion, the krria^dna is covered with earth, and 
water is poured over it from pitchers which it 
is the custom to destroy, or it is bestrewn with 
-plants and A: 2 fcia-grass. Much is done 
also to separate the world of the living from 
that of the dead : the boundary betwixt them is 
marked by lumps of earth, stones, and branches ; 
and the same purpose is served by the uttering of 
certain formulae. 

The soul of the deceased does not pass at once 
into the world of the Pitaras ; it remains separate 
from them for a time as a preta, or ‘spirit,’ and 
has special offerings presented to it. But, after 
the lapse of a certain period, or when some for- 
tunate circumstance occurs, the dead man reaches 
the circle of the manes through the instrumentality 
of the sapindlkarana. The grandfather now drops 
out, since, as a rule, only three rice-balls are 
resented ; ^ but, as one of the manes ^ he receives 
is place in the ancestor- cult. This cult has 
struck its roots deep in Indian life. To feed the 
ancestors, to propitiate or keep them away, and 
to summon their aid, are the purposes served 
by the sraddhas described in ritual- and law- 
books. The Sraddhas are offered either on special 
occasions, when fortunate occurrences take place, 
or regularly at certain periods of time. To the 
first category belong the birth of a son, the 
ndmaharana, and other festivals, when the manes 
are spoken of as ‘ cheerful,’ and are honoured in 
the same way as the gods ; to the second belong 
the daily worship of the manes ^ that on the day 
of the new moon, the monthly worship, the great 
offering to the manes at the four months’ sacri- 
fices, at the sc»ma-sacrifices, and the astakd cele- 


bration with the anvastakya, which coincide with 
the close of the year (see, for details, the present 
writer’s sketch in GIAP iii. 2). 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Indian, non- Aryan). — i. Conception of death : not 
due to natural causes. — The conception of death 
among the non -Aryan tribes of India does not 
materially differ from that entertained by other 
savage and semi-savage races. Death is not re- 
garded as the result of natural causes, but is sup- 
posed to be due to the interference of devils, demons, 
or other evil spirits. This is particularly the case 
with diseases like dementia, the delirium of fever, 
and the like, which seem to indicate action by 
some indwelling spirit. This belief is naturally 
extended to accidents caused by wild animals, and 
deaths due to epidemic diseases, each of which is 
attributed to the working of a special disease- 
spirit. Hence many of these tribes use special 
means to identify the spirit, and the methods usu- 
ally partake of the nature of Shamanism. The 
soul, again, is regarded as a little man or animal 
occupying the individual, which causes him to 
move. It leaves the body through the skull- 
sutures or other pure orifices of the body, in the 
case of persons who have lived virtuous lives ; in 
the case of the wicked, by one or other of the 
impure exits. The soul may at times live apart 
from the body — a theory which explains to those 
who hold it the nj^Lure of dreams and the danger 
of waking a sleeper. There may be more souls 
than one, and these may have separate abodes — a 
belief accounting for the performance among some 
tribes of funeral rites at the place of death, at the 
grave, or at some other spot, where offerings are 
made to appease the spirit, and ex];>laining much 
of the vagueness which characterizes their funeral 
ceremonies. The soul, again, is believed to be 
mortal ; and with their lack of interest in their 
national histoiy, and their imperfect recollection 
of past events, these people, after a time, regard 
their deceased ancestors as no longer objects of 
reverence or fear, and the attention of the sur- 
vivors is concentrated on the more recently dead. 
The soul, when it leaves the body, is figured as a 
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naked, feeble mannikin, exposed to all kinds of 
injury until, by the pious care of its friends, a new 
body is provided for it. This often takes the form 
of a temporary refuge— a hut, a stone, a tree, or 
a piece of sacred grass. Or the soul may abide in 
an animal or insect ; and this temporary refuge, 
or, among tribes who accept the theory of metem- 
psychosis, this form of re-birth, may be iden tilled 
by laying out ashes or flour at the scene of death. 
These, when carefully examined, often show the 
footmarks of the creature by which the soul has 
been occupied. Among the jungle tribes the soul 
is commonly supposed to abide in a tree — a belief 
which may in some instances have been suggested 
by the habit of tree- burial (see § 4 (A)). In W. India 
a common refuge of the soul is the jlvkhdda^ or 
‘life-stone,’ which is selected at the time of the 
funeral rites, and to which oflferings and libations 
are made. This naturally leads to a further de- 
velopment, when a rude image of the deceased 
is made, placed among the household gods, and 
honoured with gifts of food and drink. In some 
cases, as among the Kachins of Upper Burma, an 
attempt is made to enclose the soul within a bar- 
rier of bamboos, from which it is solemnly released 
at the termination of the funeral rites {Gazetteer 
Ujyper Burma, ^ I. i. 409). Sometimes, again, during 
this intermediate period, the soul is believed to 
haunt the scene of death, and at a later period it 
abides in the grave or at the cremation-ground. 
When beliefs such as these are current among the 
people, it is obviously of supreme importance that 
the funeral rites should be duly performed. No 
infective tabu is more dangerous than that which 
proceeds from a corpse unpurified by the customary 
rites ; and perhaps no people in the world devote 
more anxious care than the Hindus to placating 
the friendly, and repressing or scaring away the 
malignant, spirits of the dead. 

2. Spirits friendly and malignant. — The line 
between these two classes of spirits is clearly 
drawn, and it is based on the close family- and 
clan-organization of the non- Aryan tribes. The 
souls of the family dead, unless they are irritated 
by neglect, are generally benevolent ; the souls of 
strangers are, as a rule, malevolent and hostile. 
In the case of the former no means of placation 
^eglected. Some tribes, after the soul has left 
endeavour to recall it, and invite it to 
abide with them as a house-guardian ; others make 
a miniature bridge to enable it, as it returns, to 
cross a stream, and thus evade the water-spirit 
(cf. art. Bridge, ii. 2, e) ; others, again, make a 
pretence of capturing the soul and bringing it back 
to its home. The provision of fire and light for 
the soul, either in the house itself or at the grave 
IS more general. Sometimes rites are performed 
to guide the soul to its longed-for place of rest : 
or it IS solemnly invited to leave the grave and 
ascend to the other world, where it is welcomed by 
the friends who have gone before— a conception of 
the realm of the sainted dead which may have 
been independently arrived at by the non- Aryan 
tribes, thoi^h the details may be due to Hindu 
influence. To secure the peaceful departure of the 
soul, it is essential that the due egress should be 
provided for it by removing the dying person into 
the open air or into an upper chamber — a precau- 
tion \yhich possesses the additional advantage of 
relieving the house from the death-tabu. With 
the saine object, the skull is often broken at the 
time of cremation. When death occurs, the soul 
IS placated by the wailing of its relatives ; or, as 
among the Kandhs, it is exhorted to keep quiet 
to employ its time in working in the other world’ 
and not to transform itself into a tiger and niaoue 
Its friends (Eisley TO i. 408). More re\ni5-k- 
able is the procedure of the hTftgas of Assam, 


who curse the evil spirit which has removed their 
friend, and threaten to attack it with their spears 
{JAI xxvi. 195, xxvii. 34 ; Dalton, 40). This custom 
apparently does not prevail among the Manipur 
branch of the tribe {T. C. Hodson, The Ndga Tribes 
of Manipur, 1911, p. 146 fi‘.). 

After death, the wants of the dead are provided 
for by gifts of food and drink (see art. Food for 
THE Dead). Among some tribes the feeling pre- 
vails that the goods of the dead man should be 
appropriated to liis use, and not taken by his 
friends, lest the envious spirit may return and 
claim them (Dalton, 21, 205; cf. Crawley, Mystic 
Bose, Bond. 1902, p. 98). In some cases a viaticum, 
in the shape of a coin or some article of value, is 
placed with the corpse to support it on its way to 
the other world, as among the Pahdria (Hosten, 
‘Paiiaria Burial-Customs,’ Anthropos, iv. 670, 672). 
But people in this grade of culture, while strictly 
governed by a regard for precedents, contrive to 
evade the duty by placing worthless representa- 
tions of the dead man’s e fleets in the grave, or by 
merely waving them over his pyre (Rivers, The 
Todas, 3621). The arms and implements which 
are often buried wth the corpse, or placed upon 
the grave, are obviously intended for the protection 
or use of the dead ; and these are sometimes inten- 
tionally broken, either in the belief that, if left 
uninjured, they aie useless to the dead, or tc 
render them unavailable, and thus prevent the 
rifling of the tomb. Special clothing is also some- 
times provided for the soul, and, as the garments 
of the dead man are supposed to be infected by 
the death -tabu, they are generally presented to 
some menial priest, whose sanctity guards him 
from danger in using them. Ornaments are some- 
times placed in the grave : a set of diadems, for 
instance, like those of Mycenae, having been found 
in a S. Indian interment at Tinnevelly, where they 
were probably^ deposited as amulets to jirotect the 
soul from evil spirits (Thurston, Notes, 149 1). 
Some deposit with the dead a prayer written by 
the tribal priest; others, like the Caros of Assam, 
slay a dog at the grave to guide the soul to Chik- 
man^, the tribal paradise ; or, as among the Gonds, 
clay images of horses, on which the soul may ride to 
heaven, are placed on the tomb (A. Jdayfair, The 
Garos, 1909, p. 109; Oppert, 84 1). Closely con- 
nected with this is the custom of slaying human 
victims at the funeral, in order that they may 
accompany and serve the soul. Some of the wilder 
Assam and Burma tribes, down to quite recent 
times, killed slaves with thus object {Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, i. i. 553 ; F. Mason, Burmah, 
1860, p. 921). Blood being the favourite form of 
refieshment for the dead, it is provided by animal 
saciifiees. The victim is often slain at the grave, 
and its blood is poured upon it. The Andamanese 
mother places a shell full of her milk on the grave 
of her child, and the Do.sfidh of the United Pro- 
vinces pours blood into a pit, so that it may reach 
the soul {JAI xii. 142 ; Crooke, TC ii. 354). With 
the same intention water is poured on the grave, 
or dropped into tlie inoiitli of the dead or dying 
man. Many articles of food placed with the dead 
^rve the additional purpose of scaring evil spirits. 
Rites such as these, performed at the grave, natur- 
ally develop into a periodical feast held in the 
house or in some holy place ; food, again, is offered 
to a rude image representing the dead. The final 
stage is reached when it comes to be believed that, 
by feeding the tribal priest or a Brahman, the food 
passes on for the use of the soul. 

3* Hites performed to repel evil spirits. — The 
rites performed in tlie case of the malignant dead 
assume another form. Such spirits are the souls 
of those who have been removed from this world 
by an untimely or tragical death— those of the 
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murdered, the tinhnried, the unmarried, childless 
women, robbers, men of evil life, and strangers. 
These are included under the general title of hhut 
(Skr. hhuta^ ‘formed,’ ‘produced’) — a term which 
does not necessarily connote malignancy, but is 
now generally accepted in this sense. They all 
cherish feelings of envy and malignancy towards 
the living, and it is necessary to placate or, more 
generally, to repress and coerce them. The souls 
of the unmarried dead are often propitiated by a 
mock posthumous marriage, in which a boy or girl 
represents the dead youth or maiden. For the 
unburied dead a mock funeral is performed over 
such relics of the dead as may have been recovered, 
or over an image representing the deceased. The 
soul of a dead bandit, as among some of the robber 
tribes of N. India, is sometimes deified and wor- 
shipped. The most common example of the dis- 
contented spirit is the cTiufel of N. India, or, as 
she is called in the S., the alvantin, the spirit of 
a childless woman, or of one who has died within 
the period of sexual impurity. Like demons in 
other countries, she has her feet turned backwards, 
and is much dreaded. She is repelled by scattering 
grain on the road from her grave. When she rises, 
rthe halts to collect this, until the morning call of 
the cock forces her to return — a practice extended 
even to the benignant dead by the Paharias of 
British Sikkim, who drive a nail through each 
finger and toe of a prospective ohurely to prevent 
her from harassing the living (Hosten, 673, 679). 
The ghost of a mutilated person is also an object 
of fear ; but, except among the Chakmas of the E. 
frontier (Lewin, Mill Tracts, 74), there seems to 
he no Indian example of the custom of mutilating 
the corpses of enemies to prevent them from 
‘walking’ (though Hosten, 679, records, without 
having been able to obtain any explanation for it, 
the custom of the Yakhas of British Sikkim, who, 

‘ when a man has died, split open his hands from 
the middle knuckles to the wrist’). Spirits of this 
description of the malignant dead are repelled in 
various ways. Some tribes have an annual ghost- 
hunt, by which the evil spirits are scared from the 
house and village. Guns are fired, gongs and drums 
are beaten, and rockets are exploded. Dances and 
other revels, in which the rules of morality are 
disregarded — indecency being a mode of scaring 
evil spirits — are performed. Sometimes the rite 
takes the form of a mock combat — one hand of 
performers representing the evil, and another the 
friendly, spirits ; and it is always arranged that 
the latter shall be victorious (Lewin, Wild Races, 
185). Some tribes measure the corpse, or watch it 
until it is buried, lest it may be occupied by an 
evil spirit. 

The devices intended to prevent the return of 
malignant spirits are manifold. In some cases a 
cairn is raised over the grave (§ 4 {d)), or, as an 
additional precaution, the excavation is filled up 
with stones or thorns ; or, as among many of the 
wilder tribes, the body is buried face downwards — 
a practice adopted by the Thugs. In Upper India 
the ghosts of menial tribes, such as sweepers, are 
so much dreaded that riots have followed an 
attempt to bury their dead in the usual way with 
the face turned to the sky. Sometimes the grave 
is enclosed by a fence too high for the ghost to 
‘take it,’ particularly without a ‘run.’ Such an 
enclosure has the additional advantage of marking 
the place as tabu, and was the origin of the stone 
circles, erected round cairns, which subsequently 
developed into the artistic railings of Buddhist 
stupas. Another common method is to deceive 
the spirit hy carrying out the corpse feet foremost 
or hy a special door, so that it may be unable to 
find its way back, by removing the house-ladder, 
or by forcing the bearers to carry their burden at 
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a trot and to change places on the road. Special 
precautions are taken not to name the dead, at 
least for some time after death, lest the soul may 
consider it an invitation to return. 

4. Methods of disposal of the dead, — (a) Canni- 
haiism. — Of that most archaic method of disposal 
of the dead, the funeral feast, ‘when the meat 
is nothing less than the corpse of the departed 
kinsman ’ (Hartland, LP ii. 278), India has so far 
supplied no clear examples. There are, however, 
cases of eating the aged with a view to reproducing 
the virtues or powers of the departed, as among 
the Lushais of Assam, and the Chingpaws and 
Was of Upper Burma (Levnn, Mill Tracts^ 107 ; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 436, 496). But this 
custom is confined to the most isolated and savage 
tribes, and the similar tradition recorded by Dalton 
(220 f.) of the Birhors of Chota Nagpur is probably 
quite baseless — possibly an echo of a story told 
of tribes much further east. 

(b) Dolmens and other stone monuments. — The 
earliest form of corpse-disposal of which physical 
evidence exists is tnat in dolmens, kistvaens, and 
other forms of stone monuments, of which India 
furnishes numerous examples. Though sporadic 
remains of such structures have been found in 
many parts of N. India, the assertion of Fergusson 
{Rude Stone Monuments, 475 f.) may be accepted 
as generally correct, that they are peculiar to the 
country south of the Vindhyan Hills, and are numer- 
ous in the country drained hy the Godavari and its 
affluents, and in particular in the valley of the 
Kistna and its tributaries, on both sides of the 
Ghats, through Coimbatore down to Cape Comorin, 
and especially in the neighbourhood of Con- 
jeeveram. The most complete account of these 
stone monuments is that of Breeks, who describes 
them under three heads — cairns, or rather mounds 
enclosed by a stone circle ; barrows ; and kist- 
vaens. In the cairns have been discovered earthen 
jars containing fragments of burnt bones, and 
some beautiful bronze vessels, probably imijorted 
from Babylonia or some other foreign country. 
Questions connected with the origin, purpose, and 
date of this series of monuments have given rise 
to much controversy. The fact that stone circles, 
of a form analogous to that of the ancient monu- 
ments, are used by the modern Todas has led to the 
inference that the members of this tribe are the 
successors of, or closely allied to, the old circle- 
builders. The character of the remains discovered 
does not, as a rule, suggest a date earlier than the 
Iron Age, which, if the analogy of Europe be 
accepted (though there are no materials for such 
a compaiison), need not imply a date earlier than 
850—600 B.c. But V. A. Smith [IGI, new ed., 
1908, ii. 98) supposes that the Iron Age in N. 
India may go back to 1500 or even 2000 B.c. The 
difficulty of fixing an approximate date for these 
structures largely depends upon the fact that 
modern tribes, like the Kols and their kinsfolk in 
Chota Nagpur, as well as the Nagas and 1C basis 
of Assam, still erect stone monuments of a type 
closely resembling the pre-historic examples. The 
modern funeral monuments of the Khasis have 
been fully described by Gurdon {The Khasis, 144 ff.), 
who divides them into three classes — those intended 
as seats for the souls of the dead while their bones 
are being conveyed to the tribal ossuary ; memorial 
stones erected in honour of deceased ancestors ; 
and stones which mark tanks used for purifying 
the mourners from the death tabu. Many monu- 
ments in Madras and among the tribes of the E. 
frontier take the form of ossuaries, into which the 
bones are removed after disinterment. 

(c) Exposure to beasts and birds of prey . — Among 
other modes of disposal of the dead the most crude 
is that of exposure of the remains to beasts and 
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birds of prey. This custom still prevails among 
the Tibetans and certain tribes of the N. frontier, 
where it probably originated from the difficulty of 
roviding wood for cremation, or excavating graves 
uring the severe winter of these regions. At a 
later period it was re-introduced from Persia by 
the Parsis. Among the non- Aryan tribes of the 
Peninsula this method is occasionally employed 
for those dying in a state of tabu, as is the case 
with the Paharias of Bengal, the Nagas of Assam, 
and some menial tribes in the northern plains 
(Dalton, 274 ; tTAI xi. 203 ; Rice, Essays, 60 ; 
Crooke, TO ii. 92, i. 7, iii. 144). 

{d) Cairn-buriaL — The idea of protecting the 
corpse from violation, and the desire to prevent 
the ghost from * walking,’ account for cairn-inter- 
ment, which was used by the early tribes of S. 
India, and is found at the present time among the 
Bhils of BombOT {BG xii. 87), the Kachins of 
Upper Burma {Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 393, 
409), and some of the Assam tribes (Dalton, 9 ; 
Risley, TO ii. 112). From such cairns the stupas 
of the Buddhists have been developed. 

{e) Cave-burial. — Cave-burial, common in other 
regions of E. and S. Asia, does not seem to have 
prevailed widely in India. But it must be re- 
membered that many caves have been occupied 
continuously even to the present day, and thus 
the evidence may have become obliterated, and 
numbers of them may still remain unexplored. In 
Malabar, however, sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the laterite and containing clay vessels and iron 
implements have been discovered ; and in the same 
class are the pdndu-Jcull, the name of which is 
based on the absurd belief that they were the 
abodes of the Pandava heroes of the Makdbhdrata 
[JAI XXV. 371 f. ; Thurston, Notes, 148). See also 
the^ account of cave-burials in ‘ anterior India,’ a 
region not capable of identification, by Nicolo 
Conti {India in the xvth Cent., ed. R. BL Major, 
Hakluyt Soc., 1857). 

{f) Rouse-burial. — Cave-burial naturally leads 
to house- burial, and the examples of this practice 
are abundant. More than one reason probably led 
to the adoption of the custom — the desire to retain 
the corpse in the house in the hope of its revival ; 
the dread lest the relics might be used for purposes 
of black magic ; or the hope that the soul of the 
ancestor thus buried might be re-incarnated in 
the person of some female member of the family. 
This last belief seems to be most general, and the 
custom, sometimes with this explanation, has been 
recorded among the Andamanese {JAI xii. 141, 
144 ; Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65), the 
Nagas of Assam {JAI xxvi. 200), the Was and 
allied Burman tribes (Scott, Burma, 408), and some 
Madras and Pan jab tribes (Thurston, Notes, 155 : 
PiVQi.123). 

{g) Disposal in water. — The custom of consigning 
the dead to water is more common. Among ortho- 
dox Hindus, the bones and ashes after cremation 
are deposited in a river or tank at some sacred 
place. Among the lower tribes, in most parts of 
the country, the corpse is often flung into the 
nearest river, sometimes after a perfunctory 
attempt at cremation by singeing the face and 
ha-s been suggested that this method 
of disposal is in some cases based upon the desire 
to free the bones rapidly from the products of 
decomposition, and thus to placate the spirit ; but 
more usually the intention is simply to get rid as 
quickly as possible of the corpse and the tabu 
which emanates from it. Hence it is frequently 
adopted in the case of those dying in a state of 
special tabu, as, for instance, those perishing from 
epidemic disease ; and the bodies of sannydsis and 
other holy men are frequently consigned to running 
water. Sometimes, again, the rite is in the nature 


of sympathetic magic, as when in Bengal those 
dying of leprosy, on the principle of water to w^ater, 
are Sung into the Ganges (Asiat, Res. iv. 69 ; 
Buchanan, E. India, i. 114). 

(A) Tree-burial. — l?he practice of tree-burial in 
India seems to depend partly on the desire to 
placate the spirit by saving the remains from the 
attacks of wild animals, and partly on the fact 
that the tree is the haunt of spirits. It is found 
among the Andamanese, Nagas, and Mariya Gonds 
{JAI xii. 144 f., xi. 205, xxvi. 199; Dalton, 43; 
Census Report Assa^n, 1891, i. 246 ; Hislop, App. 
xiii.). Among the Khasis of Assam the corpse is 
placed in a hollow tree, and the next development 
IS the use of a tree-trunk as a coffin, as among the 
Nagas and Karennis of Burma (Dalton, 56 ; Gazetteer 
Upjper Burma, 1. i. 528 ; JAI xxvi. 199). 

{i) Platform-burial. — This rite further develops 
into the custom of platform-burial, which prevails 
among the Andamanese and some tribes on the 
E. frontier {JAI xii. 144 ; Census Report Anda- 
mans, 1901, 65 ; Lewin, Hill Tracts, 109). Among 
the E. tribes the custom of smoking the corpse is 
frequently combined with this. 

{j) Jar-hurial. — Jar-burial, in the sense that the 
corpse is deposited in an earthenware vessel, does 
not appear to prevail at present among the non- 
Aryan tribes ; out instances of corpses placed in 
large mortuary jars have been discovered in pre- 
historic S. Indian interments (oTA/xxv. 374) ; and 
some of these terra-cotta coffins closely resemble 
those found in Babylonia. At present, amongmost 
tribes which practise cremation, the ashes and 
bones are deposited in an earthen jar before burial 
or consignment to water. 

{h) Contracted burials. — Besides the ordinary 
mode of burial in a recumbent postui*e, there are 
other methods which deseiwe special mention. 
First comes what is known as contracted burial, 
when the corpse is interred with the knees closely 
pressed against the breast. The tribal distribu- 
tion of this practice does not throw much light 
upon its origin or signilicance. It is found among 
some of the more savage tribes, such as the 
Andamanese and the Pen tribe in Car Nicobar 
{JAI xii. 141, 144 ; PNQ iv. 6G) ; and among the 
Lushais and Kukis of the E. frontier (Lewin, Hill 
Tracts, lOQ, JVild Races, 246). Among such people 
it has been suggested that it represents an attempt 
to prevent the ghost from ‘ wallving ’ ; and in some 
cases, among various races, the thumbs and toes 
of the dead are bound, apparently with this inten- 
tion. Another theory is tliat it symbolizes the pre- 
natal position of the child in its mother’s womb. 
In some instances it may be due to the practical 
difficulty of digging a grave of the shape and size 
in which the body may rest in a recumbent posture ; 
in others it may represent the position of a savage 
sleeping beside a camp lire. It has been adopted 
by some of the x'eligious orders, like the sannydsis 
of N. India and the Shenvi Brahmans and Lin- 
gayats of the south. Here it probably represents 
the posture of the guru engaged in meditation, 
or lecturing to his pupils, because some of these 
sects place the bodies of their gurus in this posture 
after death, and worship them {BG XV. i. 149). 

{1) Shelf - or niche-burial. — Shelf- or niche-burial, 
in which the corpse is deposited in a chamber or 
cavity excavated in the side of the perx^endicular 
entrance to the grave, seem.s to be based on the 
intention of preventing the incumbent earth from 
resting upon the corpse and thus incommoding the 
spirit — a feeling which prevails among some wild 
tribes, like the Miris of Assam (Dalton, 34). It is 
found among some of the E. and S. tribes, like the 
Kaupuis^ of Manipur and the Paniyans of Malabar 
{JAl xvi. 355 f. ; Thurston, Notes, 144) ; it has been 
adopted by some religious or semi-religious oxders, 
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like the Jugis of Bengal, and the Bavals or Linga- 
yats (Bisley, TC i. 359 ; Crooke, TC iii. 19 ; BG 
XVIII. i. 361) ; and it is the orthodox method 
among Muhammadans, who place the corpse in 
a niche {lahd) high enough to allow the spirit to 
rise when the dread angels, Munkar and Nakir, 
come to interrogate it regarding its belief in the 
Prophet and his religion. 

(m) Concealed burial, — Concealed burial and 
the obliteration of all marks of the grave appear 
generally to be due to a desire to get rid of the spirit. 
It is found among the wilder tribes in Madras and 
Burma (Oppert, 199 ; Scott, Burma^ 408). 

5. Disinterment of the remains. — The practice 
of disinterment of the remains after decomposition 
has ceased probably rests upon the belief that the 
soul is immanent in the bones. The Andamanese 
and the Nicobar ese disinter their dead, wash the 
bones, and, after wrapping them in cloth or leaves, 
re-bury them, or ding them into the jungle, or 
sink them in the sea {JAI xxxii. 209, 219 f., xii. 
143, iv, 465, xi. 295 f . ). Among the Khasis of Assam 
those who die from infectious disease are buried, 
the remains being dug up and cremated when 
danger from infection is over (Gurdon, 137). This 
custom leads, among some tribes, to the provision 
of ossuaries in which the dry bones are stored. 
Such structures are found in E. and S. India {JAI 
V. 40, vii. 21 ff.). The same belief in the con- 
tinued, though mysterious, oneness of the body 
with its severed parts leads to the formation of 
tribal cemeteries, to which, often from long dis- 
tances, as among the Chinbons of Upper Burma and 
some tribes in the central hills, the bones of tribes- 
men are removed {Gazetteer Upper Burma, I. i. 467 ; 
Dalton, 34, 262). 

6. Immediate and deferred burial. — In most 
cases climatic conditions necessitate the immedi- 
ate disposal of the remains by cremation or burial. 
The custom of deferred burial, in which the re- 
mains are retained m the house to enable friends 
from a distance to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the dead, is less common, and is found chiefly 
among the E. tribes like the Khasis, Nagas, or 
Lushais (Gurdon, 138 ; JAI xxvL 195 Lewin, 
Hill Tracts, 109). 

7. Embalming the dead. — Customs of this kind 
naturally develop into the practice of embalming 
the dead, which is not common in India. In the 
form of preservation of the remains in honey or by 
smoking them over a slow fire, it is found only 
among some of the E. and Burmese tribes (Hooker, 
Himalayan Journals, ed. London, 1891, 486 f. ; 
Shway Yoe [Scott], The Burman, ii. 330 f.). 

8. Inhumation and cremation. — The methods of 
disposal of the dead which have been considered 
hitherto are all more or less abnormal. The 
modes now generally adopted are either simple 
burial in a recumbent position or cremation. We 
may, perhaps, in consideration of the Indian evi- 
dence, assume that the most primitive form was 
exposure of the corpse, followed by inhumation, 
and then by cremation. It has often been asserted 
that cremation was sj)ecially an Aryan prac- 
tice ; but the evidence from S. India monuments 
indicates that possibly it was only in the case of 
persons of rank that cremation prevailed (cf. art. 
Aryan Beligion in vol. ii. p. 16). At the same 
time, the facts at our disposal do not enable us 
definitely to decide why cremation displaced in- 
humation. Among the Aryans, as Kidgeway 
argues {Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 
ch. viL), the idea that fire was the only medium by 
which sacrifice could reach the gods may have led 
to the introduction of the process of cremation 
after the belief in an abode in the sky where the 
soul joined the pitri, or sainted dead, had become 
finally established ; and, if it arose, as he argues 


{ib. i. 539 f.), in a forest country, where the hut 
was consumed with the corpse to avoid tabu, 
there seems no reason why it may not have been 
independently discovered by the non-Aryan tribes. 

At present it is only the most primitive non- 
Aryan tribes and some ascetic ordeis who still 
maintain the practice of earth-burial. On the 
other hand, many tribes in a low state of culture 
who now cremate their dead may have adopted 
the practice under Hindu influence. No literary 
evidence exists by which the historical develop- 
ment of these customs can be traced. The transi- 
tion, however, between the two forms of disposal 
is in many instances clearly indicated. Eor ex- 
ample, among some tribes the ordinary dead are 
buried, while those under tabu are cremated ; or 
the rich are cremated, while the poor are buried ; 
or the question which mode is to be adopted 
depends upon the season of the year in which 
the death occurs. Among some tribes ^ye find 
more than one method in use. One clan of the 
Nagas combines platform-burial with cremation, 
placing the dead in open coffins raised several feet 
above ground, whence the remains are subse- 
quently removed and burned close by {JAI xi. 
213). The Kamis of Bengal burn, bury, or fling the 
corpse into water, as may be convenient at the 
time (Bisley, i. 395). The Haburas of the United 
Provinces either cremate or expose their dead in the 
jungle, as best suits their nomadic habits (Crooke, 
TC ii. 476). The widest variety of practice appears 
among the Nagas, who bury, expose on a platform 
or in a tree, and sometimes cremate the corpse 
after placing it on a platform {JAI xi. 203, 213 ; 
Hodson, 146 ff.). After cremation the bones and 
ashes are usually deposited in a river or tank, the 
vessel while in process of removal to the sacred 
place being hung in a tree so that the spirit, when 
so disposed, may revisit the bones. 

9. The death-tabu. — As among all races in the 
same grade of culture, the infective tabu arising 
from the corpse is specially dreaded. All v/ho 
come in contact with the dead are considered to 
be infected. The corpse -bearers, for instance, as 
among the tribes of the central hill tract, have 
their shoulders rubbed with oil, milk, and cow- 
dung by the women of the mourning family, while 
they are sprinkled with cow’s urine from twigs of 
the sacred Nim tree [Melia azadirachta). The dread 
of the death-tabu appears throughout the rites of 
mourning. Thus, among some tribes a special 
dress is provided for the chief mourners, the 
intention possibly being in some cases to disguise 
the mourner from the ghost. With the same 
object the Andamanese smear their heads with 
clay (Temple, Census Report, 1901, p. 65). As the 
tabu infects the house, no cooking can be done 
there, and the mourners either fast or receive sup- 
plies of food from relatives or friends. Persons, 
again, when exposed to the death-tabu, are not 
allowed to leave the house or village, lest they may 
infect the neighbourhood. This form of tabu is 
specially obseived by the E. tribes, like the Nagas 
of Assam and the hill races of Arakan {JAI xi. 
71, xxvi. 191, ii. 240; Hodson, 173 f.). Tabu is 
also marked by the rule that mourners sleep on the 
ground : partly because, if beds are used during 
this period, they too become infected ; partly be- 
cause spirits cannot touch Mother Earth. The 
continence enforced upon mourners is probably, 
as in the case of the sacred dairyman of the 
Todas (Rivers, 100 f.), a precaution against the 
dissipation of physical energy, all of which is 
needed during this critical period. By an ex 
tension of the principles of tabu, if the death -rites 
have been, by a misconception, performed for a 
person who subsequently returns, he is tabu, be^ 
cause the powers of the other world seem to have 
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rejected him as unworthy. The period of tabu 

varies among the different tribes, and seems usually 
to depend on the time during which, before the 
completion of the funeral rites, the spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the neighbourhood of the place of 
death or the grave. ^ ^ 

10 . Purification from the death-tabu. — Purifica- 
tion from tabu is effected in various ways. One 
method is that adopted hy the Andamanese and 
Gonds, who quit the house of death or burn it, 
along with some or all of the effects of the dead 
man {JAI xii. 142 ; Hislop, 19), But generally 
there is a special rite of purification. This usually 
consists in ablution, by which the clinging spirit 
or tabu is washed from the body of the mourner. 
Sometimes special substances, usually the products 
of the sacred cow, aie used for this purpose. With 
the same object many toucli fire on their return 
from the funeral, or pass their feet, which natu- 
rally are supposed to be specially liable to infec- 
tion, through the smoke of burning oil. In other 
cases the tabu is removed by transferring it, and, 
by a later conception, the sins of the dead man, to 
a scape-animal. In its clearest form the rite ap- 
pears among the Badagas of Madras (Gover, Folk- 
Songs of S. India, London, 1872, p. 71 ; Thurston, 
Notes, 195 f.). Traces are also found of the re- 
markable custom of ^sin-eating,’ by which the sins 
of the dead are transferred to a Brahman who 
eats food in the house of death, or even, as used 
to be the habit at Tan j ore, eats the bones of the 
dead Baja ground up and mixed with rice (Dubois, 
Manners and Customs^, 1906, p. 366). 

Lastly, the custom of shaving the mourner may 
be mentioned. The idea seems to be to get rid 
of the death -infection clinging to the hair, which, 
possibly with the same intention, is often let loose 
in mourning, as is the case with other persons 
under tabu, like the ascetic classes {Madras 
Mtiseum Bulletin, iii. 251 f . ). The hair is sometimes 
dedicated to the dead, as in the Deccan and along 
the lower Himalaya {BG XViil. i. 364, 149 ; NINQ 
iii. 117), the intention being to strengthen the 
feeble spirit of the deceased by dedicating that 
portion of the human organism which, by its 
growth, furnishes the strongest proof of vitality 
(Frazer, GB, pt. i. [1911], 'The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings,’ i. 31, 102), More usually the 
hair is shaven after the mourning period begins, 
or at its close. The shaving is usually confined to 
the immediate relatives or kinsmen ; but in some 
cases the whole population shave their heads and 
beards on the death of a Raja, e g. in Kashmir and 
other parts of the Himalaya {NINQ iv. 18, 98 ; 
Drew, Jummoo, 54). 

IjIteraturb — For pre-histonc interments, see J, Fergnsson, 
Rude Stone R. B- Foote, CataL of Vie 

Prehist. Anti ^ 1/ .7' 1901 ; J- Breeks, .Account o/ 

the Prim Tubes and 3l07ium. of the Nilafjhiris, 1873. For 
Unddhist and earl.) Hindu remains : A. Cunningham, Archceol. 
Sui 0 , Reports, 1802-84, The Bhtha Topes, 1854, The Stupa of 
Bharhut, 1879, Mahdbodhi, 1892. For the South Indian 
tribes • E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
l')09, Ethnogr. Notes in S. India^ 1906, Madras Museum 
Bulletins, passim, 1896-1909 ; G. Richter, Manual of Coorg, 
l 870 ; F. Buchanan, Journey through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and 3Ialabar, 1807 , J. A. Dubois, Description of the 
People of Indta^, 1906 ; G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants of 
/ ndia, 1893 , S. P. Rice, Occasional Essays, 1901 ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, 1906- For the Eastern tribes : P. R. T 
Gurdon, The Khasis, 1907 ; T. C Hodson, The Meitheis, 1908, 
The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, 1911; A. Playfair, The Garos, 
1909 ; E. Stack, The Mikirs, 1908 ; T. H. Lewin, hill Tracts of 
Chittagong, 1869, Wild Races of South-east India, 1870 ; E. T. 
Dalton, Descript, Ethnol. of Bengal, 1872. For Andamanese and 
Nicobarese : Sir R. C. Temple, Census Report, 1901; E, H. 
Man, J'AZ xii. (18S2J, xiv. (1884). For northern plains ; H. H 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 1891 ; W”. Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, 1896 ; PNQ, 
1SS3-87, and NINQ, 1891-96, passun ; F. Buchanan, Eastern 
India, ed M. Martin, 1838. For Boni'ba.y and Central India : 
BG, passim ; S. Hislop, Papers relating to the Aborxqinal 
Tribes of the Central Provinces, 186C- For the northern hills : 
E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 1882-84, passim ; 


J. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880 ; F. Drew, 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1875. For Burma : British 
Burma Gazetteer, 1880, passim ; Sir J. G. Scott (Shway Yoe), 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1900-1, passim, also Burma as it was, 
as it is, and as it will be, 1880, and The Butman, 1882 ; A. R. 
McMahon, The Karens of the Golden Chersonese, 1876. 

W. Crooke. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jain). — The Jains agree, on the whole, with the 
Brahmans in their notions on death. The soul of 
every living being — the highest gods included — 
must be re- born as long as it possesses karma, i.e. 
merit or dement ; but, when the karma has been 
annihilated, then the soul, on death, will enter on 
its innate state of purity, and will be released for 
ever from the cycle of births. But on some points 
the Jains have developed peculiar notions. 

1. Re-incarnation and liberation of the soul. — 
According to the Jains, karma, the elfect XH'oduced 
on the soul by its deeds during life, consists of 
extremely subtle matter, which pours or infiltrates 
into the soul when worldly actions make, as it 
were, an opening into it {asrava). This karma- 
matter, as we may call it, fills the soul as sand 
fills a bag, and acts on it like a weight. The soul 
by itself has an upward gravity {urdhvagurutva) , 
and is kept down, during its worldly state, by the 
karma-ra^tter, which, like all matter, has a down- 
ward gravity [adhogiirtUva). Therefore, if cleansed 
of all karma, the soul, on leaving the body, will 
rise in a straight line to the top of the universe, 
where the liberated souls reside for ever (see above, 
p. 160^ 'Jain cosmography’) — just as a pump- 
kin coated with clay sinks to the bottom of a tank, 
but rises to the surface of the water when the clay 

, has fallen off. But, if the soul is burdened with 
karma, it will, on leaving the body, move in any 
direction — upwards, sideways, or downwards. It 
does not travel in a straight line, but in a broken 
line, with one, two, or thiee angles or turns, and 
thus gets, in two, three, or four movements, to the 
place where it is to be re-incarnated. There it 
attracts gross matter, in order to build up a new 
body according to its karmad 

2. Voluntary death or euthanasia. — It is aAVoll- 
known fact that religious suicide is occasionally 
committed by the Hindus : under a vow to some 
deity they starve themselves to dca-th, eat poison, 
drown themselves, enter file, throw themselves 
down a xiiecipice, etc. The Jains condemn sucli 
jiractices as an ‘unwise death’ {bdlamaraua), and 
recommend, instead, a ‘wise death’ {pandita- 
marana), as provided in their sacied books. 

Two cases must be distinguished : religious 
suicide may be resorted to in case of an emergency, 
or it forms the end of a regular religious career ; 
both cases apply to laymen as well as to monks. 

(1) If a Jain contracts a moital disease, or is 
otheiwise in danger of certain death, he may liave 
recourse to self-starvation. This practice is fre- 
quently mentioned in Jain narratives, and prevails, 
no doubt, even at the present day. If a monk is 
unable to follow the rules of Ids order, or cannot 
any longer sustain the prescribed austerities, he 
should rather commit suicide than break the rules. 
A particular case seems to be the following- When 
a monk falls sick, and foresees that he will not be 
able to go through the ‘ ultimate self-mortifi cation ’ 
to be noticed hereafter, he may keep a long fast. 
If he gets well in the meantime, he is to return to 
his former life. But, if he should not recover, but 
die, it is all for the best. This conditional self- 
starvation is called itvara.^ 

(2) A pious layman may go through^ a regular 
course oi religious life, the phases of which are the 
eleven ‘ standards ’ {pratimd) ; the first is to be 
observed for one month, the second for two months. 


1 CJmasvati’s Tattvdrtkddhigama Sutra, ii. 26-36 (tr. ZDMG 
Ix. [1906] 304 ff.) 

^SBE y:xn. 72, note 3. 
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and so on.^ In the last standard, which he must 
observe for eleven months, he becomes practically 
a monk. At the end of this period he abstains 
from all food and devotes himself to * self-mortifica- 
tion 2 by the last emaceration/ patiently awaiting 
his death, which will occur within a month. 

In the case of a monk, the ‘ self-mortification ’ 
lasts twelve years, instead of twelve months. If a 
monk believes himself purified to such a degree 
that he may enter upon this last mortification of 
the flesh, then he should apply to h\s> guru, or 
spiritual master, who will test him in various ways 
before he gives him his permission. Then, for a 
period of twelve years, the monk has to exert him- 
self by every means to overcome all passions, 
worldly feelings, desires, etc., and to annihilate 
his karma by austerities — trying, however, to ward 
off a premature death. At the end of this period 
he should abstain from all food till his soul parts 
from the body. There are three different methods 
by which this end is brought about ; they are 
called bhaktapratydkhydnamarana, ihgitaTuarana, 
and pddapopagamana^ — of which the last two are 
distinguished by the restriction of the movement 
of the person, and the motion of his limbs. 

The rules for religious suicide form the subject 
of three canonical books — Chausarana, Aurapach- 
chakkhdna, and Bhattaparinna. 

Litkraturk. — T his has been sufficiently indicated in the 
article. H. J ACOBI. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Japanese). — I. GENERAL.^ — The oldest traditions 
respecting btirial speak of a moya (Mint’), in which 
the body of the deceased was kept, often for a very 
long time {e,g, that of JimmuTenno is said to have 
been kept for 19 months in the moya) ; of religious 
dances and music ; of an eulogy or elegy {shinubi- 
kotoba) pronounced by the head of the family ; 
and of a funeral feast or wake. They also tell of 
the practice of the self-immolation of wives, 
retainers, and servants at the grave of a husband 
or master. The advent of Buddhism in the 6th 
cent. A.D. brought in certain limitations and 
modifications. Cremation was introduced in A.D. 
703 ; from that date to 1644 all the Emperors were 
cremated. Funeral regulations concerning, 
periods of mournin", etc., have existed since the 
10th cent. ; the self-immolation of retainers began 
to lose favour in the 14th cent., and was prohibited 
by lyeyasu, though it still continued sporadically 
for some time. During the whole of the Tokugawa 

eriod only members of the Imperial House were 

uried with Shinto rites, and even the present 
forms of Shinto funerals date from the same 
period. 

We will suppose the patient to have been given 
up by his medical attendant. Relatives and 
friends stand around his bed, watching his last 
struggles. Some of them moisten his lips with 
drops of water conveyed on a feather [matsugo no 
mizu, * water of the last moment’), others gently 
rub his eyelids and lips with their hands, so that 
mouth and eyes maylceep shut the more readily 
after death has taken place. In the province of 
lyo, in Shikoku (a district in which there are many 
quaint survivals), efforts are sometimes made to 
retain the dying soul, especlyEilly when there still 
remains some communication to be made by or to 
the man at the point of death. Three men climb 

1 Hoernle, Uvdsaga Dasdo Ind.X 1S90, tr. p. 44 f., 

Vivara^a.* 

2 Hoernle, op. cit. p. 47. 

3 Prakrit pdovagamana, for which the correct Sanskrit is 
prdyopagamana (see SBE xxii. 74 ff.). 

4 The present writer is under great obligation^ to Dr. Ohrt, of 
the German Embassy in Tokyo, for permission to consult 
the MS of two lectures delivered before the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fur !Natur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens in Tokyo, during 
the winter of 1909-10. 


to the roof of the house, sit astride on the roof-ridge, 
and cry aloud : ‘ Come back, So and So, come back 
once more.’ Nobody inside the house is supposed 
to have heard the cry, but the dying man will 
revive for a little, and his spirit will linger for an 
hour or two before taking its final departure. 

After death, the corpse, which is washed by all 
Buddhist sects, but not universally by the Shinto 
(some sects apparently being contented with rub- 
bing with a wet cloth), is laid out, with its face 
covered with a piece of white cotton or silk, and 
placed on a mat in some suitable place, very often 
in front of the (‘ alcove ’), in the best 

sitting-room. The corpse lies with its head to the 
north (as did that of Buddha), either on its back 
(Buddhist) or facing the west. At its head is 
placed a mirror, and a sword for protection (the 
fatter especially in the case of a samurai). Round 
the corpse is a screen. Outside the screen is an 
eight-legged table (Shinto) with oflerings of washed 
rice, fresh water, salt, fish, and a tamashiro,^ etc. 
In Buddhist houses there is no necessity for 
the table to have exactly eight legs, but the 
ofterings are so placed that the deceased may be 
able to see them. On the Buddhist table stands 
an ihai, or tablet, inscribed with the posthumous 
name of the deceased, oflerings of vegetable toqds 
(ku^notsu), and, in a vase, a single branch of shikimi 
(Chinese anise). The single branch or stem is so 
specially associated with funerals that on other 
occasions a Japanese housewife will not use a 
single branch for room-decoiation. 

Both in Shinto and in Buddhism a kind of fiction 
is kept up, during the days intervening between 
death and burial, that the spirit is still present 
with the body. Meals are brought at stated 
intervals, the corpse is sometimes rolled from side 
to side, under pretence of giving it ease in lyin^, 
and conversation is kept up with it as though ib 
were still alive. 

The corpse is dressed, in Shinto, in (1) a tafusagi, 
a kind of apron tied round the waist ; (2) a hadagi, 
or shirt, reaching down to the knees ; (3 and 4) 
a shitagi and an uwagi, a lower and an upper gar- 
ment, corresponding to the kami-shimo (lit. ‘ upper 
and lower ’) of ancient Japanese dress ; (5) an obi, 
or belt ; and (6) shitagutsu, or shoes. A corpse is 
never dressed in ceremonial clothes or uniform. 
These are placed in the coffin later. In Buddhist 
houses the garments are very much the same, 
only that a distinction is made between winter 
and summer garments, which may be either of 
white cotton or of silk (a further development 
of the fiction of the continued presence of the 
spirit in the body). But the garments are put on 
inside out, with the seams showing, and they are 
worn hidarimce, folded to the left, instead of to 
the right, as in life. At different parts of the gar- 
ments are stitched thft formulae Namu Amida Butsu 
(‘Glory to Amida the Buddha’), or Namu my 6 ho 
rengekyd (‘Glory to the Mystic Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law’), which are said to be 

1 The tamashiro is a wooden tablet, just like the Buddhist 
ihai, except that it contains the actual name of the deceased, 
and not the kaimyd (‘ i>osthumous name ')* When the sick 
person is about to draw his last breath, the head of the family, 
or the person whose duty it will be to perform the funeral cere- 
monies (rnoshu\ washes his hands, changes his clothes, places 
the tablet on a low table by the bedside, and then, taking it up 
again, carries it to the sickbed, and there respectfully writes on 
it the sick man's name. Then, addressing the dying man, he 
announces to him that the tamashiro has been prepared as a 
place of residence for his spirit : ‘ With all respect I address 
thee. Suffer thy excellent spirit to remain in this tablet, and 
accept the ivorship which will henceforth be perpetually offered 
before it by thy posterity m future ages.' Then, gently clapping 
his hands, he bows once and retires. The tamashiro is then 
put in a wooden box, or covered with a cloth, and placed, facing 
the south, on a low table in another room, where offerings are 
made before it. The Buddhist %hai (which is made in duplicate) 
cannot be prepared until after the priests have been called in tc 
select a posthumous name for the deceased. 
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potent protectors of the soul. In addition to the | 
other garments, the Buddhists dress their corpses 
in straw sandals {waraji) and socks {tabi), the , 
sandals being put on behind before. The corpse is 
also provided with a dzudahukuro^ or bag, contain- j 
ing the rokumonsen, or six pieces of money required | 
for the ferry across the Sandzunogawa, or Japanese | 
Styx. Originally these were six pieces of actual 
money ; at a later period six pieces of paper, cut 
and stamped in imitation of ^ actual coins, were 
used ; the present rokumonsen is simply a piece of 
paper with the representations of six coins stamped 
on it. The number of coins is not always the same 
— 6, 12, 18, 49, according to circumstances ; and the 
dzudcthuktiro^ which is really an ascetic pilgrim’s 
bag, contains all manner of things necessary for 
the long journey now commencing — the first 
lock of hair cut from the head of the deceased in 
infancy, bits of his beard, nail-parings, teeth, a 
rosary, ‘letters of orders’ (/cec/it-mya/a^), a tobacco- 
pouch, a comb, pins, needles, threads, a single 
change of garments, and a towel ; but there must 
not be more than one of each of these things. 
When a husband dies, a wife cuts off her hair and 
puts it into the bag ; when a fatlier dies, the 
children cut their nails and put the parings into 
the bag. 

In some houses, when a death occurs, a notice — 
kichu (‘period of mourning’) — is posted at the 
entrance as a notification to visitors. In one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of Tokyo the present 
writer recently observed an expansion of this 
idea. In addition to the kichu notification, there 
was a little white table standing in the street, 
with a white cloth over it, a bowl, and a flower- 
vase containing a single branch of shikimi. 

One of the first things to be done after a death 
is the notification to the authorities. This is 
rnade, first of all, to the headman or mayor of the 
village or urban district, while in the case of the 
Shinto it is also made to the priest of the ujigami 
shrine (i.e. the sliiine of the tutelary god oi the 
village or family). Should that shrine be at an 
inconvenient distance from the deceased’s residence, 
some other temple near by is selected. The Shinto 
clergy do not, however, have much to do with the 
ariangements for the funeral, although, as a matter 
of course, they have a voice in the selection of the 
day for the funeral obsequies. 

In Buddhist funerals the priests play a larger part, 
and in former days their rdle was more important 
even than it is now. This may be seen in the fact 
that in some very ancient temples there may still 
be found a ytikarnha (‘bath-room’), in whicn the 
ceremony of washing the dead [yiikan) was carried 
on under their directions. (The washing cere- 
mony takes place after midnight ; a new wash-tub, 
pail, dipper, and towel are used, and, after the 
washing is over, all these utensils, together with 
any hair, nails, etc., taken from the body, are 
buried in some secluded spot.) The intervention 
of the priesthood is also necessary for the ceremonial 
shaving of the corpse, since shaving is the sign of 
ordination, and it is the theory of all Buddhist 
sects that the Buddhist layman passes at his death 
into the Order of Monks. AVlien the shaving 
ceremony is over, the piiests prepare dukcchi-tnyaku^ 
(lit. ^‘letters of orders,’ Le. ‘certificate of ordina- 
tion’), wliich, as we saw above, is placed in the 
dzudabukuro for use during the soul’s pilgrimage 
in the realms of the dead. 

The priests are also consulted about the selection 
of a day suitable for the funeral, and about the 
posthumous name to be given to the deceased. 
Government regulations and sanitary requirements 
mterfere somewhat (not much) with the absolute 
freedom of choice of a propitious day, and attempts 
are made to get the luneral fixed for some time 


within 24 hours after death. But these regulations 
are more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and an interval of many days 
sometimes occurs. (The dilliculty is occasionally 
got over by postponing the formal announcement 
of the death until all the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral have been made. ) In addition to 
the ordinary cycle of the seven days of the week, 
there is another cycle of six days (generally to be 
found in the almanacs), according to which the 
propitious and unpropitious days are selected. 
The names of these six days are sensho, tomo^ 
biki, sempu^ htctsurnetsu, daian^ and s?takko ; ^ a 
tomobiki day is never selected for a funeral. The 
posthumous name is always one with a religious 
meaning, and it is also so formed as to mark the 
sect to which the deceased belonged. Thus yo 
always appears in the posthumous name of a 
Jbdo believer, and mchi and zen in those of Nichiren 
and Zen believers respectively, but it is not always 
the case with the latter. Appended to the post- 
humous name is a designation of the deceased’s 
status: koji (‘landlord’) and daishi (‘landlady’) 
for a gentleman and lady of high rank ; shinji 
(‘layman’) and shinnyo (‘laywoman’) for ordinary 
men and women; doji (‘lad’) for a boy; dbnyo 
(‘lass’) for a girl. The posthumous name is in- 
scribed on the %hai^ which is executed in duplicate, 
one being retained in the house, while tlie other 
goes to the funeral and is deposited in the temple. 
At the end of 100 days after deatli, lacquered %hai 
take the place of the plain wooden ones first used. 
In the same way, in Shinto rites, the ta 7 nn$hiro is 
at first placed in a ‘ temporary soul-roceptacle ’ 
(Jcarimitamaya ) ; at the end of 50 days it is jilaced 
in a ‘permanent soul -receptacle’ {mitmnaya). In 
some Buddhist families there is a largo family ihai, 
on which the names of all the deceaseil members 
are inscribed, 100 days after death. It shotild be 
noticed that some Buddhist sects, e,g. the {Shinshu, 
speak of two kinds of posthumous names : the 
kaimyd, given by the priests ; and tlie hdmyd^ 
given bo the soul m Paiadise by Amida himself— a 
kind of ‘ new name wliicli no man knowebh saving 
he that receivetii it.’ 

Notice is now sent, by post-card or oihei"wise, to 
friends and relatives, announcing the decease. It 
is customary to pay visits of condolence, and to 
send presents to tiie house of the deceased. The 
nature and manner of presenting these gifts are 
fixed by custom, but it is very common at the 
present day to ofier money in lieu of other gifts — 
a kindly tiibute which is always very acceptable in 
view of the heavy expenses which a Japanese 
funeral eri tails. - 

1 The cycle of six days (see the talisinanic tables in books on 
magic, e g. Barrett’s Magus^ 1801) deponds on the six elements 
common to Kabbala, Gnosticism, and Shingomsm, which are 
simibolized by the term Aharakakia^ to which reference is made 
in this article It is one of the many links connecting the 
Mahayana with the Judaso-Gnoatic thought of the New Testa- 
ment times. 

The days are (i.) Senshd^ ‘first half good.’ A sanshd day is 
good for ;»re-'ir.^ .'Liid urgent business during the forenoon, 
but not a”'*i II ■1.1. i- By urgent business, lawsuits, petitions, 
etc., are meant, (n.) Tomobiki^ ‘drawing friendship.* These 
da^sare good in the forenoon or evening, but not in the after- 
noon. There is no contest about anything. The day brings 
its own luck, and no amount of human striving will alter it. 
(ih.) Senxpu^ ‘first half bad.’ No urgent business should be 
undertaken on such a day. The afternoon is, however, lucky, 
(iv.) BuUumetitUy ‘destruction of Buddha.' A sort of unlucky 
Fnday. Nothing done on such a day will prosper, (v.) Daian^ 
‘great peace.’ Verj'^ lucky for anything, especiall3' removals 
or journeys ; cf. the old seaman’s superstition about starting 
on a journey on Sunday, (vi.) Sekko, ‘red mouth.' VV'ith the 
exception of the noontide hour, the whole of this day is unlucky. 
In the cheap Japanese calendars (kopomi) each day is marked 
according to this sixfold cycle. 

I 2 E. Schiller, ‘ Japan. Geschenksitten,’ in vol. vih. of the 
I Mitteil. d&r deutscfusn G&^ellach. fur JSfatur- und Vdlkerhxmde 
I Oatasiens ; cf. also A. H. Ijay, ‘ Funeral Customs of the Japanese,* 
I in TASJ^ vol. xix. pt. iii. The subject is a very large one, and 
I beyond the limits of this article. 
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In due course the body is placed in the coffin. 
Coffins {hitsugi or kwan, the former distinctively 
Shintoist) are of two kinds — nekwan (‘sleeping 
coffin’} and zakwan (‘sitting coffin’). In the 
latter the corpse is placed in a praying posture ; in 
the former, in a recumbent one. At the bottom of 
the coffin is placed a piece of white cotton cloth, 
4 hand-breadths wide, and 8 shaku (Jap. feet) in 
length ; over this, a white futon (juilf 

and ‘ coverlet ’), and a pillow. Then the corpse is put 
in, together with any objects, e>,g, an inkstand or 
photographs, prized by the deceased during life ; and 
the whole is filled up with buckwheat husks to keep 
the body from moving. No metal object may be put 
into the coffin. ^ The interval between theencoffin- 
ment and the funeral is the most important period 
of the watching by the dead. It was a period of 
festivity in the old Shinto, but is now generally 
passed in silence : in the Buddhist tsuya ( ‘ wake ^ 
the silence is broken by the voices of the priests 
who are summoned on the last night to read Sutras 
by the side of the deceased and for his benefit. 
This is known d^^makuragyo,^ or ‘ pillow-Scripture,’ 
and is accompanied by much burning of incense. 
Entertainments are ^ovided for the guests. The 
lawfulness of the officiating priests partaking in 
these festivities is frequently discussed in Buddhist 
magazines. Very often the priest is provided with 
his meal apart from the laity, who do not begin 
until the clergy have finished ; and an attempt is 
sometimes made to save appearances by drinking 
the saki out of tea>cups. 

There are several strange old customs with regard 
to the choice of a location for the grave. Thus, in 
some of the remote mountain- villages in Tosa, 
while the corpse is still lying outstretched on the 
rush-mat, one of the near relatives kicks the pillow 
from under its head and carries it off to the 
cemetery. When he has selected the proper place 
for the grave, he puts down the pillow there, and, 
taking out four small coins, throws them east, 
north, west, and south. ‘ With these coins,’ he 
says, * I buy seven square feet of ground from the 
god of the earth.’ Another old custom, still sur- 
viving in remote districts, is for a person not 
connected with the deceased by blood, and there- 
fore free from death pollution, to sweep the ground 
selected for the grave, to spread a rush-mat on it, 
and on a table placed on the mat to erect a himorogi 
(‘temporary tabernacle’) for the earth-god. This 
is done by setting up sakaki branches with little 
paper pendants {nusa), etc., and by making offer- 
ings of rice, fish, vegetables, seaweed, and fruit. 
Then he ofiers the following prayer : 

‘ I address the great god who is the lord of this locality. A 
new grave is here to be made for N, (name, office, rank). With 
an offering of wine, boiled rice, and nusa, I pray thee to grant 
that he may lie in this grave for ever, free from affliction and in 
peace. I speak with all respect and humility.' 

Then he clasps his hands and bows twice. 

When the preparations for the funeral are all 
complete, the coffin is carried into a front chamber, 
and incense, lights, and a single flower are again 
offered before it. A set of zen is also provided. 
In this case, the zen consists of a bowl of unhulled 
boiled rice (kurogome no mesJd), soup, raw miso 
{‘bean-paste’), unrefined salt, and a pair of chop- 
sticks, one of which is made of wood and the other 
of bamboo. Everything is now in readiness for the ! 
funeral ceremony. From this point sectarian differ- | 
ences become more marked, and it will be well to ' 
treat of Japanese funerals in detail according to 
the various sects. 

1 In certain Buddhist sects a pilgrim’s staff and a doll are 
also put into the cothn (Ohrt). 

2 The Sutra varies with the sect. In the Zen sect it is Yuiky6 
(Eka-Sutra) ; in the Shingon, Jiishvkyo (Buddhi-Sutra). These 
Sutras, which do not^exist in Sanskrit or Pah, are said to have 
been preached by Sakyamuni shortly' before his entry into 
Nirvapa They are classified under the Nehangyo or Nirvana 
Sutras. 


II. Shij^7TO . — A purely Shinto funeral is divided 
mto five distinct portions : (a) mitamautsushi, oi 
introduction of the spirit into the tamashiro % (d) 
shukkwan, or taking the coffin out of the house ; 
(c) SOSO, or funeral procession ; {d) matso, or com- 
mittal to earth ; and (e) the subsequent purihca- 
tion. The actual ceremonies are conducted by the 
moshu (‘ chief mourner ’), who is generally the heir, 
eldest son, or other near relative. Kelatives in the 
ascending line are generally excluded. Kecently, 
when H. I. H._ Prince Arisugawa lost his son, the 
moshu was Prince Ito. The moshu is dressed in a 
dress of some dark colour, over which is worn a 
white hitatare (‘surplice’) and an ehoshi (‘mitre’). 
In the middle classes, however, the ordinary haori 
(‘ upper garment ’) and hakama (‘nether garment ’) 
are fr^uently worn. 

{a) The mitamautsushi takes place apparently 
as soon as the tamashiro is provided. The moshu 
(sometimes a ‘jpriest’) sits down before 

the tamashiro, bows twice, claps his hands, and 
announces that the spirit {tama) of the deceased 
has taken up its abode in the tamashiro. This is 
known as the zokuji, and the following norito 
(‘ prayer’ [Shinto]) is used (tr. by Ohrt) : 

‘ Alas I my (father), thou hast been taken away from us. I, 
N. N., and the rest of us that remain behind, will still continue to 
do thee faithful service in our hearts. Thy life has come to its 
close upon earth. Hear us in thy place of rest, as we celebrate 
tby obsequies. Deign, exalted spirit, to take up thy abode in 
this tamashtro, and remain at rest for ever m this thy house. 

I address thee with the deepest reverence.’ 

This norito is frequently repeated, as well as the 
invitation to the soul to participate in the feast. 
The tamashiro is then placed on the kamidana, or 
‘ god- shelf,’ used in Shinto houses. 

(6) Shukkwan. — Before the bier is taken out of 
the house, offerings of boiled rice, saki, etc., are 
again made. Then the celebrant seats himself 
before the bier, bows, claps his hands, and, pre- 
senting a ta'tnagushi,'^ addresses the spirit with the 
following norito : 

* This day, as the sun sets, we shall reverently celebrate thy 
obsequies. We pray thee to behold us in peace and without 
anxiety, as we start on our journey and pursue our way (to the 
cemetery). I speak with deep reverence and humility.’ 

Then he bows twice, claps his hands, and retires. 
All relatives present do the same. After this, 
four men, dressed in white, carry the coffin into the 
court-yard, where a fire is burning (on the theory 
of a midnight funeral), and the procession is formed 
in the following order : (1) coolies (or outriders); 
(2) coolies carrying torches or lanterns (still on the 
theory of the midnight funeral) ; (3) servant with 
a broom (relic of the old custom mentioned above) ; 
(4) white banner, 16 in. in width by 8 or 9 ft. 
in length, carried on a pole, and inscribed with 
the name and title of the deceased ; (5) bearers 
with consecrated branches of the sakaki tree; (6) 
chest with offerings ; (7) bearers with torches and 
lanterns ; (8) the coffin (if a zakwan, it is carried in 
a kago [‘ litter ’] ; if a nekwan, on a bier of white 
wood ; it is carried on the shoulders of hearers in 
white surplices) ; (9) hokyo, a post, inscribed with 
the name, to be set up as a temporary mark for the 
grave; and (10) the chief and other mourners, on 
foot, as a general rule. Trestles [koshidai), a table 
for offerings, hangings, and a wooden pail and 
dipper also form part of the paraphernalia, but are 
now more generally found at the place of interment. 

(c) The SOSO no shiki is generally celebrated within 
a curtained enclosure, though in Tokyo and other 
large places there are mortuary chapels to serve the 
purpose. The enclosure, or chapel, is invariably 
arranged in accordance with the annexed plan, the 
ritual observed in the chapel differing very slightly 
from that in the enclosure. 

As the funeral procession arrives, the musicians 
take their seats and begin to play. During this 

1 i.e. a consecrated branch adorned with numerous pendants 
and streamers of paper. 
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time the bier is placed in its proper place, the 
flower-standards are arranged, and a high stand 
is erected, from which a pendant will later be 
suspended. When every one is seated, the cele- 
brant, with hib assistant, advances before the bier 
and bows. During this ceremony the music has 
ceased, but it begins again as soon as the priests 
return to their places. 

The assistant now takes his place before the bier, 
but a little to the right of it. Acolytes bring 
a banner for the stand, and offerings to be placed 
on the table — sake^ boiled rice, fresh flsh, vegetables, 
seaweed, cakes, fruit, etc. Again the music ceases, 
while the chief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re- 
petition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man’s birth, lineage, school-life, and 
career, official or otherwise, and conclude with 
words much to this effect : 

* Our honoured N. has passed away to our great regret ; to our 
sorrow he has given up the ghost. The prayer of our inmost 


lid. Then the grave is filled up, and on the new- 
made mound is planted the boJiyo, a few lanterns 
and banners. An open shed resting on four pillars 
is sometimes built over it, and generally it is sur- 
rounded with a magaki (‘bamboo fence’), and a 
shime (‘ cordon’) of rice-straw string. 

The Shinto ritual does not contemplate crema- 
tion, but it is sometimes adopted. In that case the 
mais6-no-kotoba and the litual that follows are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 

I (e) The puiificatory rites are of two kinds — of the 
house and of the mourners. The house is j)urified, 
immediately aftei the corpse has been taken out’ 
by a Shinto priest, who comes in and waves a 
tamagushi in every direction, though sometimes 
the purification is accomplished by the priest’s 
rinsing his mouth with water and throwing salt 
over his head. 

The mourners are purified on their return from 
the funeral. (The return journey is always by 
a different road from that taken when going to 
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might live to very great age, but it is the waj 
or the fleeting world that he should come to this. Our pravei 
IS that he will regard with tranquil eyes the obsequies we ar< 
now perforrnmg, and lie down to rest in his grave, leaving hii 
spirit behind him to guard the house. Reverently and witl 
humility I make this prayer.' 

This prayer is known as the nMiso.no-1cotoha(‘ words 

biin Stands while it is 

offered. When the music begins again, tlu 
chief mourner, habited in black with a whit< 
surplice, and wearing a black ehoshi (‘mitre’) an^ 
if forward and offers a branch 

All the relatives anc 
hiiw i ^ example, the attendant priests 
if th? number in readiness for the needs 

of the visitors. Funeral orations are delivered 

the offering 

coffin is now carried to th« 
grave, and lowered into it, with few or no cere- 
if \ bandfuls of earth are thrown upor 

It, and a boshi, ‘plate,’ inscribed with the name 
age, rank, etc., of the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


the funeral.) There are apparently three methods 
of purifying persons, viz. (1 and 2) the methods 
observed m purifying a house, and (3) a slightly 
more elaborate one. Offerings arc placed before 
the tajncishiro^ and in front of them a branch of 
sakaJci. The priest (or the moshu) recites the fol- 
lowing noHto : 

‘ I thus address the spirit of (my father) who has now become 
u ^ day and night that thou mightest live to be a 

hundred years old, and now I can but weep and lament that 
thou hast left this beautiful world, and gone to the dark land 
beyond. I beseech thee, listen in peace to us thy rclatnes 
assembled here, as we celebrate the worship of the dead with 
all manner of food.' 

Then the offerings are removed. 

The first fifty days after death are observed 
according to the Shinto rituals with daily offerings 
before the tamashiro. Special emphasis is laid on 
the 10th, 20th, 30th, etc. On the fiftieth day, the 
tamushiro is removed from its temporary shrine to 
the mitamayaor kahyo (‘ spirit-house’), and hence- 
forth the worship of the spirit is performed along 
with that of the other ancestors. On this occasion, 
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the saishi-no-hotoba are used — prayers asking the 
spirit of the deceased to take up his abode in the 
kabyo, and beseeching the whole body of the an- 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
prayers are offered on the 100th day after death. 
On that day the temporary post should be removed 
from the grave, and a stone monument set up. 
The ffrst anniversary is observed ; after that, the 
anniversaries of the 3rd, 5th, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 
50th, and 100th years. After that, there is a coai- 
menioration every 100 yeax's. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that such minutiae can be attended to, but the 
Shinto funeral is in any case almost entirely con- 
fined to the highest classes. 

III. Buddhist. — Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Buddhist houses in 
the care of the dead. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of the greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.): (1) bearers with natural flowers {seikwa) 

(2) bearers with artificial flowers {tsukuri-bana ) ; 

(3) four (sometimes two) paper dragons on poles 
Ijato), these being evidently connected with the 
friendly Nagas of Indian Buddhism ; (4) banner 
{Ttxeiki)^ with the personal name of the deceased ; 
(5) the officiant priest {doshi), with his assistant 
{mukaiso) ; (6) white paper lanterns ; (7) one ihai 
(the other is left at home) ; (8) incense {kbro) ; (9) 
the coffin on a bier, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it; and (10) the mourners (generally inyinWA:isAa). 
A bird-cage full of birds to be released at the 
grave-side, and a sotoba or slupa, actually a post, 
notched near the top, and inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession.' 

I. Ceremonies of the Zen.^ — (1) Tne service in 
the house . — In this sect, the officiating priest is 
generally called the inddshi^ because a large part 
of his duty is supposed to be to guide (mod suru) 
the soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. The inddshi begins by laying 
his hossu {‘chowry,’ a brush made of long white 
hair) on the lid of the coffin, as a sign of authority. 
Then he takes up the razor that has been used to 
shave the deceased. This is followed by the 
words ; 

Texjo shuhatsu Togwan shujo Vori homio Xugyo jakumetsti : 
* The hair and beard have been shav ed. I pray that all creatures 
may forsake evil passions for ever, ana reach the goal of 
annihilation.* 

This verse is sung three times, sometimes by the 
officiant alone, sometimes by the officiant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 
manner : 

Ruten aangaichu Onnai funodan Kion nyurjfiui Shinjitsu 
hdon sha : ‘ Whilst transmigrating through the Three Worlds, 
ties of kindness and affection cannot be cut off. He who has 
cut off this tie, and entered the realm of the unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful man.* 

Now follows an exhortation to the deceased to 
confess his sins : 

* Y oung man of good birth ' [it will be remembered that the 
deceased is supposed to have received the tonsure], *if thou 
wish to stand fast in the Refuges and to observe the command- 
ments, thou shouldest first confess all thy sins. [There are 
two formulas of penitence ; there is also the form of confession 
which has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
do%vn by successive patriarchs.] All thy sins will be piardoned. 
Recite these words after me,’ 

Then the priest recites the confession, with the 
sound of clappers {kaishaku) once at the end of 

1 The Sanskrit characters are Kha la ka va a, representing 
the five skandhas (‘ forms of mundane consciousness ')» and, as 
an alternative, the five elements which compose the universe 
In Shingon, we have the pair of forniulie A-ba-ra-ka~kia and 
Kha-la-ka-va-a i in Irendeus, the Gnostic terms Abraxas and 
Caulacau (Irenaeus says that Caulacati = ‘ mundus * [cf. vol. ii, 
p. 428, note]). See the present writer’s The Faith of Half 
Japan, London, 1911. 

2 We take the Zen first, not as being the oldest of the now 
existing sects, but as representing most specially the purely 
Indian side of Japanese Buddhism. 


each line, and twice at the end of the stanza.. The 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to join him in 
his recitation : 

* All the evil karma, which I have accumulated in the past, 
has had its origin in desire, hatred, or ignorance, in a series of 
previous existences which has had no beginning. It is due to 
the body, the tongue, and the mind. AH this I confess.’ 

The priest continues : 

‘Thou hast confessed thy evil deeds of body, tongue, and 
mind, and hast obtained the perfect purification. Now, there- 
fore, thou must stand fast in the Three Refuges, in Buddha, 
the Law, and the Order The Three Treasiues liave a threefold 
virtue, the threefold absolute virtue, the threefold virtue as it 
was in Buddha’s time, the threefold virtue as it is in a time 
when there is no Buddha (ittai sambo, genzen sambo^ juji 
sambo). When thou hast taken refuge in them, thy virtues 
shall be completed.* 

Recitation of the ninefold Creed follows : 

JSfamukie Butsu, * Glory to Buddha in w'hoin I take refuge,* 

Namukie Ho, ‘ Glory to the Law m which I take refuge.’ 

Namukie So, ‘ ,, ,, Order ,, „ .’ 

Kie-butsii-mtido-son, ‘ I take refuge in Buddha, the super- 
eminent.* 

Kie-ho-n-jin-son, * I take refuge in the Law, the undefiled.’ 

Kie-so-wago-son, ‘ „ „ the Order, the harmoni 

ous.' 

Kie-buk-kyo, ‘I have finished taking refuge in Buddha.’ 

Kie-ho-kyo, ‘ ,, ,, ,, the Law.' 

Kie-so-kyo, ‘ ,, ,, ,, the Order.* 

[After each sentence the clapper sounds once ; at the end it 
is sounded twice.] 

The officiant goes on ; 

‘ After this wise have I now conferred on thee the Refuges. 
Henceforth, the Tathagata [the Buddha], the Truest, the Per- 
fectly-Enlightened IS thy Teacher. Put no faith in the Tempter, 
nor in any heretical teachers, but have respect to the great 
Benevolence, Deliverance, and Compassion that have been 
vouchsafed thee. Now will I recite tor thee the ten grave 
commandments. They are these : 

1. fvsesshO, “ thou shalt not destroy life.** 

2. fuchu.t6, ** ,, steal,” 

3. fujaind, “ „ commit fornication or adul- 

tery.” 

4. fxtmOtjo, “ „ lie.” 

5. fuko&hxi, “ ,, sell intoxicating liquors.” 

6. fusekktoa, “ ,, backbite.” 

7- fujii>ankitaf* „ praise self at the expense of 

others.” 

8. fukenhozai, “ „ be grudging of the gifts of 

the Law.” 

9. fushin-i, “ „ be angry.” 

10. fvJiCsambd, “ „ speak evil of the Three 

Treasures.” 

These ten grave commandments have been formulated by 
previous Buddhas and handed down by successive Patriarchs. 
I have now entrusted them to thee. Keep them well in all thy 
existences until thou attain to the Buddhahood. [This formula 
may be repeated at the discretion of the celebrant.] Sentient 
beings that fulfil the Commandments of Buddha are placed in 
the same rank with Him. He that is in the same rank os the 
Perfectly Enlightened One is truly a Son of Buddha.* 

[Wooden clappers twice, handbell thrice.] 

The priests present now chant a stanza known as 
the aaihishu. When it is finished, a priest (not 
the one who led the service before) takes up his 
word : 

‘ After this wise has been sung the daikishu. The merits 
arising therefrom are to be transferred to N. [here insert the 
kairnyS], newly returned to the elements. We pray that when 
we place his body in the coffin the Sambhoga land may receive 
him.’ 

Then all together : 

‘All the Buddhas in the Ten Directions and in the Three 
Worlds, all the Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas, and 
Mahaprajnaparamita, the land of the Sambhoga Kaya.’ 

The same priest continues : 

* If we meditate deeply on these things, lo 1 birth and death 
succeed each other as heat follows cold. They come like the 
lightning flashing over the deep sky, their going is like the 
cessation of waves on the great sea. The newly deceased 
N. has this day suddenly come to the end of his life, by reason 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of existence. He understands 
that all composite objects must be dissolved, and is convinced 
that the extinction (of the seeds of existence) is bliss. The holy 
congregation here assembled will respectfully recite the names 
of the saints. May the blessings resulting from that recitation 
serve to adorn the road leading to Nirvarja. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dharmakaya. 

][tochana, Che Buddha of the Perfect Sambhogakaya. 

Siikyamuni, the Buddha, whose Ninnayakaya Incarnations 
are hundreds upon hundreds of millions. 

Honourable Maitreya Buddha, for whose coming we wait. 

All Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds, 

Mahayaiia-Ssaddharrnapuodlanka Sutra (personified). 

Maharya Mahju6ri Bodhisattva. 
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Mahavana Samantabhadra Bodhisattva. 

Mahakaru^ika Avalokite^vara Bodhisattva. 

Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas. 

y - V. p o ? r- ' 

04“ le . iriraiTYLon^ or stanza for worshipping the 
relics of Buddha.] 

One priest alone : 

‘ After this wise the Names of the Holy Ones have been 
recited, and the Sutra has been chanted. The merits arising 
therefrom will be transferred to the newly-deceased N. to 
adorn the Sambhoga land, with the prayer that the soul may 
travel beyond the consecrated border (of personified existence), 
that its karma may be exhausted, that a superior lotus flower 
may open for it, and that the Buddha may give it a prediction 
for life. Once more the Holy Assemblage is invited to chant, * 
All present : 

* All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds, 
all the Bodhisattvas, Mahasattvas, and Mahaprajnaparamita.’ 
Then the indoshi : 

* We are now about to lift the sacred coffin, and to celebrate 
imposing obsequies The assembly is implored to recite the 
great names of saints, and to assist the soul of the deceased 
along the road to Nirva^ia.* 

This ends the mahuragyo, or service in the house. 
The procession is now formed outside, and, when 
the coffin has been put on the bier, a start is made 
for the temple or giaveyard. 

(2) The services in the temple, —Whilst the pro- 
cession, professedly modelled on the funeral of 
Suddhodana (the father of the Buddha), is making 
its way to the temple, certain pieparations have 
been made for its reception. The ternple-bell has 
been set tolling, and goes on until the cortege 
reaches the front gates. In the court-yard four 
small tori'i. (‘gates’) of wood have been erected 
facing E. , S-, W., and N. On each is suspended a 
tablet with an inscription : (1) llosshimmon, the 
gate of religious awakening ; (2) Shngyomon, the 
gate of religious practices ; (3) Bodaimon, the gate 
of Bodhi ; and (4) Nehammon, the gate of Nirvana. 
They are syinbolical of the various ways that lead 
to Eternal Life, and the coffin is carried three 
times round to them ail to show that, in the 
opinion of the Zen, all four are necessary. The 
ceremony may^ he held either in the mam hall of 
the temple or in an open court-yard. 

While the procession is making its round of the 
four torii, some of the priests slip into the temple 
or hall, and begin the recital of certain dhdranl 
( ‘secret formulae ’). These are supposed to be very 
efficacious, even by the Zen sect, which originated 
m a protest against the magic formulae that were 
so rife in the China of the 6th cent. a.d. Gradually 
the assembly take their seats ; when all are seated 
and the jiiusic and chanting have come to an end, 
the indoshi recites the indo^ or ‘ guidin" words ’ 
for the benefit of the soul of the deceased. Then 
another priest says ; 

* This day the newly-deceased N., having exhausted all the 
causes of life pi aty ay a\ has entered Nirva^ia, and is now 

according to the Law. His phenomenal body, the 

buried ; the real 

T^i ^ sent to tread the lone path that leads to Nirvana. 
The hob- assembly (of monks) is therefore prayed to assist the 
^ul that IS being enlightened, and to recite.’ 

Here all the priests present take up their cue and 
recite ; 

the Holy Dharmakaya,* etc., as 

The priest resumes : 

ani'if have the holy Names been praised, and the 

IS being enlightened has been helped. Let us pray 
Wisdom may shed its brightness on Lm, 
its ^splendours. In 
may the flowers of 

Enlightenment and Wisdom bloom, and on the sea of reality 
S We offer three cups 

to accompany him along the solitary 
^uded path, and we worship the assemblage of the saints.* 

Here the congregation recites the Bydqonshu ; 
then the priest alone : j j * 

names of the Holy Ones been 
^®®” *'®c^ted. The merits accruing 
b-om this act of worship are to be tiansf erred {eU) to the newlv- 

bho^a^land interment, to adorn the Sam- 

Chorus of attendant priests : 

* All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters,’ etc., as above. 


Small bells, drums, and cymbals are beaten in 
chorus three times, and the coffin is taken away 
for cremation or [and] interment. 

No special ceremonies are observed in cremation. 
When the body (or the ashes, as the case may be) 
comes to the place of interment, it is lowered into 
its grave by the nearest kinsman. All the banners 
are placed on the coffin -lid, and the relatives each 
take a handful or spadeful of earth, which they 
throw into the grave. The grave is then filled up. 

2 . Ceremonies of the Shingon. — We now come 
to a sect whose ceremonies it is most difficult to 
describe, for the reason that a great deal is done 
by dumb show, the so-called mudrd^ ‘ signs of the 
hand,’ being matters of prime importance in these 
ceremonies. Great stress also is laid on the recital 
of mystic formiilie in debased Sanskrit, which it is 
not always easy to undei stand. Some of these 
formulae are secret, and may not be revealed to 
the general public. [For all these the student is 
referred to vol. viii. of the Annales du Musie 
Guimet,} The Shingmn sect is in many ways the 
most interesting of all the Buddhist sects in Japan ; 
for not only has it been the great inspirer of 
Japanese art, but it has certain most striking 
resemblances both to Alexandrian Gnosticism and 
to the Jewish Kabbala. These will be duly pointed 
out as they occur. 

(1) Ceremonies in the house.'^ — A temporary place 
of worship having been arranged, when the service 
is about to commence, the oIJiciant, also called 
indoshi, goes before tlic colli n with the long-handled 
incense-burner in his hand, and makes a bow. 
Then he takes his seat on the raihan (‘exalted 
seat of worsliip’), rubs his hands with dzuko 
(‘liquid incense’), and spends some moments in 
meditation, the subjects of which are supposed to 
be tlie ‘ three secrets’ {i.e. the secret dhdrmyi, the 
secret manual acts, and the secret teachings wliich 
have been committed to him) ; the ‘ way of purify- 
ing the three deeds,’ i,c, of body, mouth, and heart ; 
the ‘ three sections,’ i.e. the world of Buddhas, tlie 
world of the Lotus, and the Diamond World ; and 
the ‘putting on of spiritual armour.’ All these 
meditations are exhibited by the corresponding 
formulae and manual acts. This section is closed 
by a meditation on the scented water, which is 
called the kajikdsui,^ ‘scented water signifying 
the acceptance by the believer of the great mercy 
of the Tathagata projected over the liearts ot his 
creatures’ (so explained in Solcushmjdbutsugi). 
This produces an ell’ectual union of tlie worship- 
per’s heart with that of the Buddha. 

The celebrant now proceeds to the invocation of 
le nnddh«.w Commencing with a manual act 


the Buddhas. ^ „ 

(‘diamond- joining- hands’),” which signilies the 
raising of the thouglits towards hodhi, accom- 
panied by a dhdranl of the same import, he pro- 
ceeds by a series of gestures and forniulije, which 
it is not necessary to give here, to invoke the Uni- 
verse^ and the Atoms. l^rom the invocation of 

1 The Shin^oii house-ceremonies are perJornied before a small 
temporary altar, on which stand the images of the thirteen 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, supposed to take charg-e of the 

j fu ^^® years after death. These thirteen 

Buddhas, who are clearly not particularly connected with 
Buddhism, appear to correspond with the .d5ons of 
the thirteen realms of the dead, throufrh which, e.g., in the 
book J^^ 8 t 1 'S Sophia, the Gnostics supposed the souls of the dead 
Hades. The thirteen Buddhas are not peculiar to 
the bhingon, though this sect lays more stress on them than 
does any of the others. See note on the subject in the present 

(Tokyo, 1910), Appendix iii., 
and also The Faith of Half Japan. /> i ♦ 

2 The kankosui is also used in the abhC^eka, or baptismal 
ntes (Jap. Kwanjid), of both Shing-on and Tendai. It corresponds 
to the opoaalsamurn mentioned by Irenceus as used in the bap- 
tisms of the Marcosian heretics. 

3 The dhdrairti is Om-aammaya $atoban, a debased Sanskrit 
which we have not been able to understand. The manual act 

called a meditation on Samantabhadia 

^ <Jhe dhdraxki refers to the five extenor elements ; it is 
Om Abtraunken, ‘ earth, water, fire, wind, void.* This name 
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the Universe impersonal he passes to that of the 
Universe personal, to the Five Buddhas,^ to Ami- 
tahha, the giver of immortality,^ and to Amitabha 
with his attendants Avalokitesvara and Mahas- 
thamaprapta, that they will come to the funeral 
ceremony and invite the deceased to enter the bliss 
of Paradise. After each of these invocations, the 
Icomyoshingon^^ or invocation of the Five Dhyani- 
buddhas, is chanted three times. Then, coming 
lower in the scale of dignity, we have the invoca- 
tion of Ksitigarbha, the sixfold protecting angel 
of the dead {BoJcu Jiz6)y and that of Fudo-myo-o 
{A chdravidy dr dja) Sind the other ^es>tvidydrdjas — 
Mahatejas, Vajrayaksa, Kundali, and Tribhava- 
vijaya. The mantra of Ksitigarbha is Kahahahi 
samayei abiraunken sowaka ; that of Fud6-my5-6, 
which is chanted three times, is Nmnaku samanda 
hoLsarada sendam mdkara shdtei sowataya untaratd 
kamman. (The meaning of these Sanskrit formulae 
is now wholly lost. ) 

We now get three mudrds^ representing the 
^preaching’ of Vairochana of the three kdyas — 
the Dharmakaya {Namu A), the Sambhogakaya 
{Namu Vam), and the Nirmanakaya {Namu Un). 
The three syllables A-vam-un (possibly Skr. om 
= a + ti + m) represent the ' Trinity ’ of Vairochana. 
Then the stupa is figuratively opened and shut — 
an evident allusion to the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra ; next, a mudrd (or manual gesture) figuring 
the abhiseka of Fudo-myo-o (see above), with Namu 
bam repeated thrice ; next, three representing re- 
spectively the Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya, and 
Nirmanakaya (possibly of Fudo-myo-o), with man- 
tras respectively — Anbanrankan ken^ A biraimken, 
and Arahashand. But Fudo, like Ksitigarbha, is 
sixfold in his operations in the six spheres of sen- 
tient existence, and we consequently have a suitable 
gesture, imparted to Kobo Daishi by his Chinese 
tutor Keik wa, for which the mantra is A biraunken, 
together with a secret formula which may not be 
written down, but which may be attained by means 
of a proper ‘meditation on the Fire.’ 

Thus, the whole celestial hierarchy of the Shingon 
having been invoked, it remains only to procure for 
the deceased, on whose behalf all these celestials 
have been summoned, a suitable understanding of 
what it all means. This is efiected by means of 
four more sets of manual acts and mantras, signi- 
fying lespectively the attainment of the perfect 
knowledge of rupadharma (‘ objects having form ’), 
of chxttaclhai'ma (‘ objects conceivable, but without 
form ’), of rupadhar'ina and chittadharma together, 
which are not two, but one ; and, finally, a medi- 
tation on the dharmadhdtu (‘universe’), for which 
the dhdranl is Om Maitreya Svdhd, [The Shingon 
are firm believers in Maitreya, more so than any 
other of the Buddhist sects. It is their conviction 
that the body of K6bo Daishi, which never decays, 
is awaiting the advent of Maitreya in his tomb at 
Koya San, and Shingonists often send the bones of 
their dead, after cremation, to Koya San, so as to 
be near to Kob6 at the resurrection, which will 
take place when Maitreya makes his appear- 
ance.] 

The officiant now prostrates himself three times 

appears often as Ambamramkakau and as A-ba-ra-ka-kia, It 
is almost certainly the Gnostic Abraxas — a conclusion in which 
we are siren 5 ^ the ned by the fact that the Gnostic Caulacau also 
seems to appear in the mudrd. See above, p. 4S9», n. 1 . 

1 In this place the five Dhyanibuddhaa are Amogha, Vairo- 
chana, Mahamudra, Mapipadma, and Jalapravarta — a very 
unusual enumeration. The more usual one is given below. 
We believe these to represent the five Dhyanibuddhaa of the 
Va;)Tadhatxi, (* Diamond World,’ world of ideas), the others 
the corresponding set of the Garbhadhdtu (* Womb World,* i.e. 
world of birth, death, concrete existence) 

2 The Shingon form of Amitfibha is Amntabha. 

3 In Shinran and his IVo) k the present writer has shown 
that the word kdmyd seems always to have Mamchsean asso- 
ciations and connexions. It is quite possible that this mantra 
mav have them too- 


before the assembled deities, offers incense, strikes 
the hell three times, and recites a sort of creed ; 

‘With deep respect for all the Buddhas here assembled, I 
take my refuge in Buddha. May all creatures follow my ex- 
ample ! I take my refuge in Dharma. May all creatures 
follow my example I I take my refuge in the Safigha. May 
all creatures follow my example I The excellent physical body 
of the Tathagata is without a parallel. The form of the Tatha- 
gata is inexhaustible, and all the dharmas (Jap. issaiho=‘BAl 
matter ’) are permanent. With deepest reverence I address the 
great Vairochana, the Tathagata, the Master of Shingon Bud- 
dhism, and all the venerable ones and saints of the two assem- 
blies (t.e. the Vajradhatu and Garbhadhatu) ; and especially 
Amitabha, the master and teacher of the Band of Bliss, the 
Merciful Maitreya, for whose coming we wait ; the holy Henjo 
Kongo (i.e. Kobo Daishi), who sits cross-legged in deep medita- 
tion ; all the great Acharyas, the transmitters of religious light 
in the three countries (India, China, Japan), and also in all the 
lands illuminated by the eye of Buddha, and pitied by the 
Three Gems. 

If we meditate deeply thereon, the moonlight of “ Oppor- 
tunity- which-is-born-when-the-desire-thereof-ariseth ” (Ktkwai 
ki okoreba sunawaohi shozu) shines in the sky of the tranquil 
spiritual Nature. The colour of the flower of “ The-Cause-that- 
bemg-exhausted-presently-disappeareth ” blooms in the Garden 
of unbounded Adornment. 

Appearance is as non-appearance. 

Disappearance is as non-disappearance. 

Both appearance and disappearance are unattainable. 

They cannot be named. 

The deceased N., his causes of life having been exhausted, 
has gone to another world. He has left his body in Jambud- 
vipa^ and has entered the intermediate state (Skr. antara- 
bhava^ Jap. chu-tj.). Therefore now, in accordance with the 
testament of the Sakyan king, who was endowed with the ten 
merits (juzen\ we will with tears celebrate the ceremonies of 
funeral-rites and cremation. Having adorned the Sacred Altar 
upon which the Tathagata will descend in answer to our prayers, 
we will pray for the favourable acceptance of his soul by the 
Venerable Ones, and for its deliverance. We will kindle the 
pure fire, vb ''i pa « through all the six elements (rokudai 
mu-e\ and ->o oreina.ri body which from the beginning has 
had no true phenomenal appearance (Tionrai /".^sAo). We pray 
that all the Buddhas may certify for him, that all the Saints 
may pray for him, and that they may receive him to a lotus- 
stand of superior dignity. May the living and lawful king of 
reason and wisdom (Vairochana [?] Amitabha [?]) endow him with 
the highest Buddhahood 1 . . . And may all sentient beings in 
the Dharmadhatu be equally benefited 1 ... I speak this with 
all respect.’ 

This ends that portion of the service which is known 
as hyohaku, ‘ the expression of belief.’ Next fol- 
lows the singinp: or chanting of the Jimhun shingyd, 
i.e, the Mahaprajnaparamitahrdaya Sutra, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to the assembled spirits, 
in order that they may make their appearance upon 
the altar. After this a priest says : 

‘ In the yard where funeral services are being conducted (for 
a deceased person), it is generally the case that his sins all 
perish, and that his merits rise heavenwards. This is the time 
of his ascension to the land of Bliss, and we may consequently 
expect that Yama the lawful king, and the five infernal officers 
of the other realms of existence, will make their appearance. 
We pray, therefore, to the thirteen great Buddhas, to the 
infernal officers, and to all their retainers and followers, that 
they may aid this man to lay aside his karrnat and attain 
Supreme Enlightenment.’ 

Chorus. ‘ Hail, MahaprajnaparamitS Sutra 1 ’ (one bell). 

‘That the departed soul may ascend to the secretly adorned 
sphere of flowers (miis%(,gonkezo\ we invoke ’ — 

Ch. ‘ The Name of the great Buddha Vairochana ’ (one bell). 
‘That he may ascend to the world whose inhabitants hunger 
not, neither thirst (anyo jodo), we invoke * — 

Ch. ‘The Name of Amitabha (one bell) ; 

The Sacred Name of Avalokitesvara * (one bell). 

‘That he may be re-born in the inner palace of Tugitaloka, we 
invoke ’ — 

Ch. ‘ The Name of the Buddha Maitreya (one bell) ; 

The Names of all the Saints in its inner and outer 
palaces’ (one bell). 

‘ That the Buddha-field may be accessible at all times to all who 
desire it, we invoke’ — 

Ch. ‘ The Three Holy Treasures ’ (one bell). 

‘ That all sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu may be benefited 
equally (with him whose obsequies we celebrate), we invoke’ — 

Ch. ‘ The Name of Avalokitesvara (one bell) ; 

The Name of Vajrapapi ’ (one bell). 

[Here the officiant lays down his censer and takes up hisnj/o-i, 
or mace.] 

Narno (* homage ’). 

'Kimj/o ch&rai Mujdshugwan. 

Shorex indo OjCgohuraku^ 

1 It is a common fiction amongst Japanese Buddhists that 
Jambudvipa, which is, of course, Hindustan, comprises China 
and Japan as well. It is in Japanese pronounced Nan-emhudax. 
In Nichiren Sect books it is Ichi-erabudai, which comes nearei 
to the sound of Jambudvipa. 
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Hail I Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, whom I worship with bowed 
head and potent invocations ! Maj this holy soul be led to, and 
be re-born m, the land of Bliss 1 

It la by the adornment and honouring of the Altar of the 
Teaching of Supernatural Power that Supreme Buddhahood 
may be obtained as in a moment. It is by the proclamation of 
the teaching that the material body is identical with Buddha,! 
that the Buddhas will themselves develop enlightenment in the 
doctrine that phenomenon is itself reality.’ 

Next follows an eJcd (‘prayer of transference’). 
The officiant lays down his nyo-i, and resumes his 
censer. (One bell.) 

* I respectfully pay homage to the Three Eternal Treasures, 
and extol the teachings of Buddha, the Tathagata who has 
realized Nirvana and passed be 3 ’ond birth and death. If any 
man will listen to Him with all heart, that man’s soul shall 
be filled with unbounded joy. All composite things are im- 
permanent ; they are possessed of the necessity of growth and 
decay. They spring into existence ; again they perish ; their 
extinction is bliss.’ 

Then the Rishukyo (Buddhi Sutra) is read, and 
the ceremonies in the house are closed. On the 
road from the house to the temple, the priests 
meditate upon Fudo, and chant his mantra (see 
above). 

(2) Ceremonies in the temple. — Near the entrance 
to every Shingon graveyard or temple will be 
found the six images of Ksitigarbha {Roku-Jizd)y 
the friend and protector of the dead. These must 
first be worshipped, as also the corresponding set 
of six Avalokitesvaras {Rokii-Kwannon). Then 
the officiant, entering, walks three times round the 
sacred fireplace which is found in every Shingon 
temple, with manual gestures and formulae repre- 
senting the five elementary colours, the putting 
on of spiritual armour, the breaking of hell, the 
raising of the mind to the contemplation of hodhi, 
and the meditation on Samantabhadra {Fugen), 
the special patron of truth. The last of these 
dhdranl is Om-sammaya satoban^ which we have 
mentioned above (p. 490^). 

All this leads up to what appears to be the 
central portion of this temple-service, the cere- 
mony of ahhiseka (Jap. kwanjo^ ‘besprinkling’), 
a kind of baptism mystically performed, and 
transferred by a subsequent ekd to the credit of 
the deceased.^ The abaiscka is threefold, and is 
followed by an indo^ * guiding words,’ very much 
the same as that used in the Zen ceremonies. But 
the Shingon indo,^ which is traditionally attri- 
buted to Kobo Daishi, is not in writing, neither 
are the dharard used in this, the most sacred part 
of the service. They are all handed down orally 
from teacher to disciple, and it is not every 
Shingon priest that knows them. Next follows 
a passage from^ the Dainichikyd (Mahavairocha- 
nabhisamboddhi Sutra), also with a secret accom- 
panying mantra : 

‘ without leaving this physical body, man may attain to the 
supernatural power of jinkyotsu (Skr. rddhipdda, * means of 
attaining magic power’), and, walking freely about in great 
^ace, may comprehend the secret of the body.' 

Then come ; abiramiken (five times) ; the mantra 
and gesture of the eye of Buddha (not committed 
to writing) ; a list of the succession of teachers, with 
the kaimyb of the deceased inserted at the end ; 
separate mantras and gestures for all the six ele- 
ments composing the ‘ enlarged Abraxas ’ earth, 
water, fire, wind, emptiness, consciousness ; the 

! It is an essential feature in Shingon teaching that all 
material objecls — stones, trees, the human body, etc. — partake 
of the Buddha nature. 

2 If the present writer is right in his conjecture that Abara^ 
kakia or Atdraunken connects Jap Shingon with Alexandrian 
Gnosticism, we may also be justified in supposing that the 
abhi^eka thus adiiunistered in the Shingon funeral rites 
throws much light on the * baptizing for the dead* mentioned 
b\ St. Paul (1 Co 

^The fivefold scale of elements is represented bj' A-ftct-ra- 
hr-kia. When a sixth element, dtaya (‘consciousness’), is 
added, the word becomes A b ar a kakia un. The addition 
of this sixth element is sometimes, though without good 
authority, attributed to a priest named Ryugyo Hoshi, about 
A D. 1140. We believe this to rest on a misinterpretation of 
the Hbjbki, * History of the H6j6 Regents.’ See Roman for 
HOth Nov. 1909. 


fujumon^ ‘ address,’ describing the deeds, char- 
acter, etc., of the deceased ; the repetition of 
several mantras and hymns ; another formula of 
ekd., transferring all the merit thus accumulated 
to the credit of the deceased ; the dedication 
(figuratively) of the staff’ that is to accompany 
the deceased on his journey through the valley of 
the shadow of death ; a number of prayers never 
committed to writing ; and a similar manual ges- 
ture on the ‘most secret Nature.’ This brings the 
service to a close. 

3 , Ceremonies of the Tendai. — The Tendai has 
always been a sect with strongly developed Eras- 
tian tendencies. In the days or its initiation in 
China, it was the ally of the Sui and Tang 
Governments in their efforts to control the hetero- 
geneous mass of teaching calling itself Buddhist, 
which was flooding China in the 6 th cent. A.D. 
Introduced into Japan about A.D. 800, it served 
the same ends. And, when lyeyasu had brought 
peace to Japan in the 16th cent., the Tendai 
played a considerable part in the spiritual policing 
of the country which was carried on during 
the whole of the Tokugawa period. The Tendai 
rites which we are about to describe were those 
observed at the obsequies of Viscount Takamatsu 
(August 1904). 

(1) Ceremonies in the house : the otogi, or ‘ wake.^ 
— The ceremonies begin with the adoration of the 
Three Precious Things. The celebrant (indoshi) 
thus begins : 

‘ I take my refuge In Buddha. May all sentient beings com- 
prehend the great Path, and raise their thoughts towards the 
Supreme Object ! 

I take my refuge in the Law. May all sentient beings (follow 
my example, ancl), plunging deep into the Treasure House of 
the Scriptures,! acquire knowledge as vast as the sea ! 

I take rny refuge in the Order. May all sentient beings 
(following iny example) attain to positions of rule m the great 
assembly 1 ' 

Then follows what is called the instructive stanza, 
as taug)it by the previous Buddhas, the predeces- 
sors of Silky amuni : 

‘It IS our praj'er that all sentient beings may refrain from 
the commission of sin, that thej’ may do good, and purify their 
own minds. This is the teaching of all the Buddhas. We 
worship the assemblage of the Saints.* 

The Stanza of Evening : 

‘Hearken to the Stanza of Impcrmanency under the simili- 
tude of evening. When this little day is over, our lives will 
end and we shall disappear. We are here like fish in a shallow 
(basin of) water, O ye Bhik^us, is there anything in the world 
that 18 pleasurable ? Exert yourselves with diligence, and lose 
no time in saving yourselves from the fire. Meditate on the 
impermanency of material objects which are empty as the void, 
be diligent, be not slothful.’ 

The Stanza of Impermanency : 

‘All composite things are impermanent, for they are liable 
to growth and decay. They spring up into existence, and 
perish. Their extinction is bliss. The Lord Bud<lha ha.s 
realized Nirvapa and banished for ever birth and death. He 
that wills to listen to this teaching with his whole heart shall 
gam immeasurable happiness.' 

The Six ‘ Fors ’ : 

‘ For all believers 2 in the Ten Quarters, let us meditate on 
the Tathagata Sak^-amuni. (One bell.) 

For His Majesty our Emperor, let us meditate on Yakushi 
Ruriko N^orai.^ (One bell.) 

For the four “ benefactions "4 in the Three Worlds, let ua 
meditate on Amit5.bha Nvorai. (One bell.) 

For our Great Teacher, Deng^'o Daishi,6 and all the Venerable 


1 The Tendai is one of those sects which profess to base their 
tenets on the whole vast Canon of the Iklahrij-ana 

2 The Jap. word is danna (Skr, demam, ‘ generosity ’). Givirifj; 
is the first duty of a layman. The word has come to mean 
‘ householder,’ ‘ layman,' and is commonly used by servants, 
etc , in addressing their master. 

sSee above, for the connexion of Tendai with the State. 
Yakushi (Bhaishajyaguru) is the master of medicines, w'ho 
w^ent about healing sickness and had twelve disciples. He was 
a very favourite god during the Nara period. 

^ * The sAi-on represent the gratitude we owe for the benefac- 
tions we receive from (1) our parents, (2) our rulers an<l the 
State, (3) sentient creatures in general, and (4) the Three 
Precious Things of religion, 

® Dengyb Daishi, founder of the Japanese Tendai, a.d 
767-822. 
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Ones, let us meditate on the Saddharmapu^darlka Sutra. (One 
bell.) 

For all the gods,! let us meditate on the Mahaprajhaparamita 
Sutra. (One bell.) 

For all Sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu, let us meditate 
on the Bodhisattva Mah]u^ri.’ (One bell.) 

The Four Reverential Invitations : ^ 

‘ There is delight in the scattering of flowers (6is). 

We reverentially invite all the Tabhagatas in the Ten Quarters 
to alight on this sacred altf^r. There is delight, etc. 

We reverentially invite Sakyamuni the Tathagata to alight 
on the sacred altar. There is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Aniitabha the Tathagata, etc. There 
IS, etc. 

We reverentially invite Avalokite^vara, Mahasthamaprapta 
(Kwannon and Seishi) and all other Bodhisattvas, etc. There is 
delight in the scattering of flowers.’ 

Namu Aimda ButsUy Amida butsu^ Amidcu butsu. 

The reading of the Sukhavativyuha (Amida 
Kyo). 

Namu Amida BittsUy Amida butsuy Amida butsu. 

Prayer of Transference {ekd) : 

* All the benefits arising from the invocations we have just 
made, we transfer to the Lord Aniitabha in the Land of Bliss. 
May we be graciously accepted m the great sea of His Vow, 
may our karma be destroyed, and may we realize samddhi 
(‘supernatural tranquillity’)! May the Devas and deities of 
the sky and the earth experience an increase of their dignities, 
and may the gods (Shinto) assembled in this place take pleasure 
in what we do ! May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
noble and mean,3 attain to Buddhaship 1 May Jikaku, our 
gieat Teacher, 4 experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our benefa<L‘tois during the last seven generations be re-born in 
the Land of Bliss 1 May the venerable soul that has now passed 
awav be re-born in the Land of Bliss and attain to Buddha- 
hood, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree I May the Court of 
our Wise Emperor be preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of His Majesty be long drawn out. May the country be peace- 
ful, and may religion prosper 1 May the laymen in the Ten 
Quarters be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke the names of the Buddhas accomplish 
perfection ! When they come to the end of their lives, may 
they not miss the ascent to the Land of Bliss, and may they 
meet Amitabha and his attendant hosts face to face 1 May 
their desire for bodhi (“ supreme knowledge ”) never fail them, 
and may they be the leaders of all sentient beings in the Three 
Worlds and in Dharmadhatu ! And may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to bodhi i* 

The post-eA;o hymn ; 

' May we, living m this world, be as though we lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus untarnished by the water I Prostrate 
on the ground, we worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.’ 

Adoration of the Three Precious Things. 

The Insti'uctive Stanzas preached by the Seven 
Previous Buddhas. 

The Confession of Sins : 

‘ May the three obstacles (passion, karma, and the secondary 
results of kanna, Jap. hosho) be removed absolutely and uni- 
versally for the benefit of the four benefactors (note 4 above), 
and for beings in all spheres of existence and througliout the 
dharmadhatu. For their sakes, we repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in the presence of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten Quarters.’ 

Gonenmon^ or meditation on the Five Gates of 
praising Amida, by which men enter into the Pure 
Land. These are all taken from Vasu])andliu's 
treatise on the Pure Land (Jodoron). They are : 

(1) (‘ the Gate of Worship’); (2) Sa7i- 

tammion (Hhe Gate of Praise’) ; (3) Sagioayirnon 
(‘the Gate of Prayer’) ; (4) Kwansatstmion (‘the 
Gate of Observance’) ; and (5) Kkbmon (‘ the Gate 
of Transference ’). The following is an abbrevi- 
ated form of t}ie Gonenmon^ as recited at a Tendai 
funeral ; 

‘ With my head touching the ground I adore Amitabha the 
Sage, the noblest of two-footed beings, whom gods and men 

1 i.e. the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into the Buddhist 
pantheon. 

2 Similar forms will be found in the sects of Jodo and 
Shinshu, which, originating in the Tendai, developed the 
doctrine of Amida In the Nichiren, which rejects^ Amida, 
they are not found. The Zen derived neither doctrines nor 
ntual from Tendai, nor did the Shingon. 

It was from this that Genshin (a.d. 942-1017), the first 
Japanese Patriarch of the Shinshu, derived his teaching about 
the twofold Paradise, Kwedo, m which the sms of the ‘ mean ’ 
souls are purged, and Hodb, in which noble and mean alike 
attain to Perfection. This is brought out in Shinran’s poem 
ShSshtnge. 

4 Jikaku, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (a.d. 794-864), 


delight to honour, who dwells in the choice Paradise of ease 
and bliss, surrounded by an innumerable host of the Sons of 
Buddha. The pure golden body of the Buddha is like the king 
of Mountains, and his footsteps, when he walketh in tran- 
quillity, are like those of the still-treading elephant. His eyes 
are as pure as the lotus. I, therefore, with my head touching 
the ground, adore the venerable Amitabha. His face, good, 
round, and pure, is as that of the moon at her full. His 
majestic brilliancy is as that of thousands of suns and moons. 
His voice is as mighty as that of the celestial drum [thunder] 
and as soft as the voice of the Kariobinga bird. Therefore I, 
placing my head on the ground, adore the venerable Ami- 
tabha. . . . 

Thus I worship the Buddha and praise his merits. May the 
dharmadhatu be adorned (with many virtues) 1 May sentient 
beings, arriving at the term of their lives, go to the Western 
Land, and, meeting with Amitabha, may they accomplish 
Buddhahood ! May sentient beings go and be re-born m the 
Paradise of Bliss 1 May they go and meet with Amitabha, the 
Venerable One 1 ' 

Next follow the burning of incense and the pre- 
sentation of oblations (cakes, tea, hot water 
sweetened with sugar, boiled rice). The chief 
mourner, the family, and relatives offer incense. 
Then are read passages from the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra, illustrating the various ‘ gates ’ 
of the Gonenmon, and thus the otogi ceremony 
(which is supposed to take place on the day of 
death) is brought to a close. 

(2) Ceremonies in the house : the first part of the 
actual funeral . — This is conducted by the fukudoshi 
(‘second celebrant’), with a choir of six assistants, 
the first celebrant {doshi) awaiting the cortege at 
the temple. 

The Four Invitations (as in the otogi). 

Stanza of Repentance : 

* All the evil karma,’ etc. (see above, ‘ Ceremonies of the 
Zen,’ p. 489!>). 

The three Refuges : 

‘ Hail be to, and I take refuge in, Buddha. 

,, ,, Dharma. 

,, ,, Sangha 

I take refuge in Sakyauium, chief of two-footed beings.! 

,, ,, Dharma, ciuef of lubtloss tilings. 

,, ,, Suii’^ ha, noblest of oongiegationa, 

I have finished taking refuge in Buddha. 

,, ,, X)h.aniia. 

„ „ Sahgha.’ 

The General Vows (sogwan) : 

‘Sentient beings are numberless. May I make them all 
traverse the sea of sayhsdta (* mctenipsyoiiosis I 

Evil passions are endless. May I help sentient beings to 
destroy them ! 

The gates of the Law (Scriptures) are infinite. May I cause 
sentient beings to understand them ' 

Supreme Buddhahood is inefiable. May I make sentient 
beings attain to it ! ’ 

Hyohaku (see under ‘ Sbiugon,’ above, jb 49F’). 

Chanting of a Sutra ; ci .bci liic >»i ,i i ivyulia 
or tlie Saddharma])un(larika. 

Rost-e/cd hymn (as in the otogi above). 

Burning or incense and offering of o dilations (as 
above). 

Cliief mourner, family, and relatives burn 
incen.se. 

The Invocation of the Buddhas in the Ten 
Quarters. 

‘ Hail to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. 

,, Dharma ,, „ 

„ Sangha „ „ 

Hail to Sakyamuni Buddhas. 

Hail to the Buddha Prabhutaratna (mentioned in Saddh.). 

Hail to Sakyamuni, whose body is divided into the Ten 
Directions. 

Hail to the Saddharmapupda-rika Sutra. 

„ ManjuiJri the Bodhisattva (Monju). 

,, Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva (Fugen).' 

This ends the ceremonies in the house. 

(3) The ceremonies in the temple. — On arrival at 
the temple, the bell is tolled, and the choir of 
clergy take their seats, followed by the celebrant 

! The Tendai very generally identify l§akyamuni wnth 
Amitabha. Hence the application of the same epithet to both. 
In the Shinshu, which derives much of its terminology from 
Tendai, this identification is known as ni-aon^itchi (‘ the iden 
tity of the two Blessed Ones ’). 
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and Ms assistant. The choir recite, in debased 
Sanskrit, the fourfold hymn of Wisdom ; 

* Om basarasataba shigyaraka. 
basaraaratanamadotaran. 
basaradarumag’yaganai. 
basarakarumakaro bava.'i 


The celebrant now goes up to the High Altar, 
and there makes a mudrd (‘manual gesture’) 
known as komyogu.^ 

An introit is sung, the ‘ Hymn of taking the 
seat/ 

Indd, ‘ guiding words/ spoken by the celebrant. 

The praise of the shahujo^ ‘ pilgidm’s staft*’ : 

‘ I take a staff in my hand (does so). May all sentient beings 
follow my example 1 * 

The whole choir say with the celebrant : 

‘ I give a feast of chanty, and, showing the true Way, make 
offerings to the Three Precious Things {his). With a pure mind 
I make offerings to the Three Precious Things (p%s). Striving 
to raise a pure mind, I make offerings to the three gems 
(shakes the shakujo twice) ; may all sentient beings follow my 
example 1 May I become the Teacher of Devas and men ; may 
I fill the Heavens with my vows ; may I cause suffering beings 
to traverse the sea of saihsdra, and, guarded by spiritual beings, 
to make to the Three Precious Things 1 May they 

meet wnth a* c obtain the Buddhahood 1 (Shakes the 

shakujo twice ) May all sentient beings learn the sacerdotal 
Truth 3 (sJnntal ) , may they treat their fellow-beings with 
respect and sympathy ; maj^ they learn worldly truth and treat 
their fellow-beings with respect and sympathy ; may they learn 
the doctrine of the One Vehicle, ^ and treat their fellow-beinga 
with respect and sympathy ; may they respectfully make offer- 
ings to the Three Precious Things— to Buddha, to Dharma, to 
Saiigha — to each individually, to all three conjointlj' {ittai 
sambo). [The shakujo is shaken twice.] May all sentient 
beings practise Silaparamita (the perfection of character), . . , 
Danaparamita (the perfection of generosity), . . . Ksantipara- 
mita (the perfection of long-suffering), . . . Viryaparamita 
(the perfection of fortitude), . . . Dhyanaparamita (the perfec- 
tion of meditation), . . . Prajnaparamita (the perfection of 
wisdom), . . . and may they treat their fellow-beinga with 
benevolence and sympathy 1 [The shakujO is shaken twice.] 
Buddhas in the past have taken up the pilgrim’s staff and have 
been enlightened. Buddhas in the present have taken up the 
staff and have been enlightened. Buddhas in the future will 
take up the staff and be enlightened. I therefore take up the 
staff and make offenngs to the Three Precious Things {bis).’ 

The celebrant comes down from the High Altar 
and burns incense. 

Offerings of tea and hot water with sugar. 

Lifting the coffin off the bier and closing it. 

The assistant {fukudoslii) reads the Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting of a Shtra. 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn in- 
cense. 


General congregation follow their example. 
When all who wish have burned incense, the 
celebrant and choir leave the temple. 

So end the funeral ceremonies of the Tendai. 

4 . Ceremonies of the Jodo.— The Jodo sect, 
founded by Honen Shonin in A.D. 1174, is an 


1 This in Sanskrit would be somewhat as follows : 

‘ Orh vajra sattva sangraha 1 
vajraratnamanuttaram 1 
vajradharma gaganah I 

« TT -I I vajrakarmakaro bhava ! ’ 

Hail I Store of Diamond-JEssence 1 Diamond- Jewel that hatt 
none higher ! Heaven of the Diamond-Law 1 Be thou workmu 
the Diamond-Karma 1 * ® 

j ^ is very possibly a Manichsean word. It was used 

in the designation of the Manichiean temples (cf. Lloyd. ShinraTi 
and hts Work, Appendix i. and ii.). 

3 There is a distinction made m Tendai (also in Shinshu' 
between the noble’ and the ‘mean,’ just as Manichseans were 
divided into ‘hearers’ and ‘perfect.’ For the hearers only a 
very simple creed was required (Jap. zokutaimon [cf. Lloyd 
op. cit. p 109]). A more elaborate form of faith and life was 
required from the perfect (shintaimon), which included assent 
to theological truths. 

4 The Jodo sects maintain that the One Vehicle is the one by 

in Amida, also that the Tendai, if true to their own 
doctrinal standards, are committed to this position. It is 
perhaps worth our vvhile to note as an interesting point that 

Shinshu, pre-eminently the 
Buddha, that the character for Buddha was introduced into 
It signifies ‘the man with the arrows and 
legend it is 

f horse,’ and that, divided into its con- 


offshoot of the Tendai, or rather an attempt to call 
back the Tendai to that sole Faith m Amitabha 
which the Jodo sects maintain to be the essential 
feature of primitive Mahayanism. 

(1) The service in the house {Gongyoshiki). 

Opening verse of the regular service : 

‘ May our minds be purified as the incense-burner 1 May our 
minds be bright and clear as the fire of Wisdom 1 

Burning the incense of morality and tranquillity, thought by 
thought, make offer mgs to the Buddhas in t-he Ten Quarters in 
the Three Worlds.’ 

Sa')nb67'a%, or worship of the Three Precious 
Things ! 

‘ With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Dharmas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Safighas in the Ten Quarters. . . .’ 

Shibujd, or fourfold Invitation, as in the cere- 
monies of the Tendai : ( 1 ) all the Buddhas, ( 2 ) 
Sakyamuni, (3) Amitabha, (4) Kwannon, Seislii, 
and the other Maliabodhisattvas. 

Tamhutsu no ge, or hymn of praise for all the 
Buddhas : 

‘The handsome physical bodies of the Tathagatas are un- 
paralleled in the Universe, They are incomparable beyond 
conception. Therefore, behold, I worship them. The physical 
bodies of the ore inexhaustible and everlasting, and 

their Wisdom -s a-, -'.l o-. Dharmas are infinite. There- 

fore I take refuge in them.' 

Ryakusange, or abridged form of confession : 

‘ All the evil karmas,’ etc., as in the Zen and Tendai. 

Sanki/cait or the threefold Taking of Refuge : 

* I take refuge in Buddha . . . Dharma . . . Sai'igha.' 

The ceremony of tonsure. While the head of 
the corpse is being shaved, the name of Amitabha 
is being repeated ten times. This is known as 
Junen. The number of repetitions shows that 
the shaving occupies only a short time. It is 
merely symbolical. In the Shinshu sect there is 
a ceremony called JPCocviisori, ‘ head-shaving,’ 
roughly corresponding to Christian conhrmation, 
which implies a formal acceptance of and admission 
into the sect. It is administered by the head of 
the sect only, and consists in passing a golden 
razor lightly over the hair of tlie candidates as 
they kneel before him. The ceremonial shaving 
of the dead is very often nothing more than this. 

Kaikydge, or hymn introductory to the reading 
of the Scriptures : 

‘The Law, which is pre-eminent, profound, and sought out, » 
can rarely be met with, scarcely once in a thousand kaLpas 
[ ‘ages of the world”]. But we have soon and heard, and do 
accept it May we understand the true meaning of the Tathfi- 
gata’s teaching I ’ 

Reading of a Sutra — generally a chapter from 
the Amitayurdhyana Sutra, or the Ajiarimitayiis 
Sutra. Sometimes also the Amit;ll>liatathagata- 
muladharani is read : 

‘In accordance with the Original Vow of the Buddha we pray 
^at we may hear His Name, and be re-born m the Land of Bliss 
On being re-born in that land, may we all obtain the safe 
position from which there is no falling back 1 The 84,000 doors, 
each different from the others, were opened as means of 
escape from ignorance, karma, and the results of karma. A 
sharp sword verily is the name of Amitabha Buddha. He that 
shall invoke it but once and meditate thereon, — his sins shall be 
destroyed for ever.’ 

Hotsugwanmon, or the raising of vows : 

‘Humbly we pray that our minds, at the hour of death, 
ma}^ be undistracted, unconfused, and in possession of all fcheii 
faculties. With mind and body free from pain and filled witJi 
joy, m the state of contemplation, and in the presence of the 
C-^^^tabha and his 25 Bodhisattvas), by the merits 
Of the Buddha s Vow, may we have a favourable ro-birth in the 
Land of Amitabha. 

On being re-born in that land, may we obtain the Sixfold 
Supernatural Power (rokui/in-dzu), which shall enable us to 
assume visible forms at will ar d Lo rr"i*: 'o’-! ourselv''es in the 
Worlds of the Ten Quarters for ilie Sa.\ ,i: lO'i of mankind. The 
Sky and the Law are infinite in extent ; our vows ar© co- 


1 Not m the Biblical sense of ‘sought out of them that have 
pleasure therein.’ The allusion is to the Vow of Amitabha, 
wm^ was framed after a careful survey and examination of all 
the Buddha-fields. 

2 i.e, the doctrines of Buddhism. 
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extensive with them. With these vowa we take refuge in 
Amitabha Buddha with our whole hearts. 

K6my6 henj6 
Jippo sekai 
Nembutsu 8huj6 
Sesshufushaj 

Shining upon all the worlds in the Ten Quarters with the 
bright rays issuing from his halo, the Buddha accepts the 
beings who call upon him. He will never abandon them.* 

Invocation of Amida’s name. 

JEko, ‘ transference ’ ; 

(1) special : * May the soul of the newly-deceased N. (kavmyS) 
migrate to the pure fields, and may his karma give up dust- 
like trouble 1 May he see Buddha, hear the Law, and rapidly 
reach the pre-eminent way ! ’ 

(2) General ; ‘ May the merits resulting from this service be 
transferred to all sentient beings alive 1 May they all lift up 
their hearts to Enlightenment, and all be re-born in the land of 
ease and comfort 1 * 

Shinseigwauj or Four Holy Vows (see Tendai 
rites). 

Sanrai, or Worship of the Three Precious 
Things : JSfamu Amida hutsu is repeated nine 
times, three times for each. 

This concludes the service in the house. The 
procession is now formed and starts for the 
temple. 

(2) The service in the temple is almost a replica 
of that in the house. It begins with gongyoshihi^ 
samhorai, shihujo, ryakusangc, and tambutsu no ge 
(see above). Then follow tlie beating ot cymbals 
\nyohachi), the indo, or ‘ guiding woids,’ Jcaikybge^ 
the reading of Scriptures, komyd henjo, etc., the 
invocation of Buddha’s name, and another ekd : 

* May the merits arising from this chanting of the Sutra and 
the invocataon of Buddha’s name be transferred to the newly- 
deceased N. May his soul migrate,’ etc. 

(The rest as in the eko above.) 

Then follow invocations of Amida’s name, the 
Four Holy Vows (as in Tendai), and the adoration 
of the honzon, or image of Amitabha. This brings 
the service to a close. 

5. Ceremonies of the Shinshu. — The Shinshu 
sect, founded by Shinran Shonin in a.d. 1224, 
carries still further than the Jodo the doctrine of 
salvation by Faith only. The account of the cere- 
monies described in this section is taken from the 
Fuzokitgioaho for Feb. 1894, and gives a summary 
/iew of the obsequies of Kosho, the 21st Abbot of 
the Eastern Hongwanji, who died at Kyoto on 15th 
Jan. 1894. 

(1) The worship of the corpse. — This ceremony is 
not peculiar to the Shinshu sect, but is observed in 
the case of all monks and priests [the Shinshu 
clergy are not monks ; they marry and live with 
their families] ; but naturally, in the case of the 
head of a great organization, such as the Hong- 
wanji, the ceremonies connected with this worshij) 
were more carefully carried out than usual. 

Three days after death, the corpse was dressed 
in silk cr^pe robes of a grey colour, with a small 
kesa (‘stole’) over the shoulders, and was placed in 
a sitting posture on a kyokuroku (‘ camj^-chair ’) 
in one of the rooms of the Abbot’s official residence. 
The face was covered with a white cloth, so that 
only the eyes were visible. Screens were set up 
behind the chair and on either side of it, and in 
front there was a slight curtain of split bamboo, 
which could easily be drawn up and down. Six 
laymen, in kamishimo (upper and nether cere- 
monial garments) of a grey colour, were constantly 
in attendance, to draw up the curtain whenever a 
group of worshippers presented themselves. Many 
thousands of Shinshu believers thus offered their 
last respects to the deceased prelate, the worship 
consisting of a silent prostration before the corpse. 

On the following day the corpse was put into a 
coffin and removed to another apartment, where 
similar worship was offered before it. In this 
case, however, a scroll-picture of Amitabha was 
suspended on the wall behind the coffin, to repre- 
sent the idea that the deceased had now passed 


definitely under Amitabha’s protection. Immense 
crowds of worshippers from every part of Japan 
came to worship. 

(2) The farewell to the corpse. — This took place 
on the following day. Three short ceremonies 
were observed, the first in the apartment where 
the coffin had been lying in state since the previous 
day. It was then removed to the daishido, or hall 
set apart for the worship of Shinran Shonin, the 
founder of the sect, and from there to the Amidadd, 
or Hall of Amida. In each of these places a ser- 
vice was held, consisting very largely of repetitions 
of the Namu Am%da buts^i^ and the burning of 
incense. Not unnaturally the third service was 
esteemed the most dignified. Not only blood rela- 
tions, but proxies representing the princes of the 
blood, and the heads of other subdivisions of the 
Shinshn, came forward to burn incense, and, im- 
mediately after this last ceremony was over, the 
procession was formed and the funeral cortege 
started for Uchino, where the main obsequies were 
to take place. 

(3) The procession need not delay us. It was on 
the same general lines as the procession mentioned 
at the beginning of this section (above, p. 489*"). 
Only, as befitting a personage who, in addition 
to being the hereditary head of one of the largest 
of the Buddhist sects in Japan, was a peer of the 
realm, and a collateral descendant of the great 
Fujiwara family, it was, of course, a very im- 
posing procession, more than a mile in length. 

(4) The service at Uchino. — Uchino was in 
former days the cremation-place connected with 
the Eastern Hongwanji temple. But the growth 
of the city has rendered it unsuitable for the 
purpose. In the case, however, of the funeral 
of an Abbot, there are historical reasons why a 
part of the service should still be held there. An 
open space had therefore been curtained off, large 
enough to seat the great number of invited guests, 
and it was here that that part of the service took 
place which in ordinary cases would be held in the 
temple. (The farewell to the corpse, thrice re- 
peated, corresponded to the service in the house 
at ordinary funerals. It followed, then, almost 
exactly the same order as is observed in Jodo 
funerals.) A temporary crematorium had been 
erected for the symbolic cremation to be held here. 
The chief mourners were the new A bbot and his 
wife (the urakata). The actual cremation took 
place later at Kwazan, where the regular crema- 
torium is situated. 

The service, which was of the regular type,® 
followed the usual order : 

The Four Invitations. 

The i:>h6shinge.'^ 

Nernhutsuwasan^^ or hymn in praise of Buddha, 
followed by invocations of Amida’s name. 

Eko, as in Jodo sect, with the following addition : 

‘ Gwanmshz Kudoku, 

ByodCse 

Dohotsu bodaishin, 

0j6 anrakukoku. 

We pray that the merit of this service may be given equally 
to all sentient beings, that they may lift up their minds to the 
attainment of enlightenment, and ascend for re-birth in the 
Land of Ease and Comfort.’ 


1 It is to be noted that the common interpretation given to 
these words is ‘ Believe in (trust) me ; for I will save you.’ This 
meaning, which has been read into, not out of, the Sanskrit 
words, 18 interesting. 

2 In the memonsu service held by the Shinshu in Tokyo in 
honour of King Edward vii., the form approximated much 
more closely to the Tendai ritual. The explanation of this will 
be found in the Tendai origin of the Shinshu, and also in the 
fact that it was not a funeral service proper. 

3 This IS a poem by Shinran Shonin giving an account of the 
transmission of the Arnida doctrines. For text and tr. see 
Lloyd, Shxnran and hzs Work, p. 36. 

4 Wasan are hymns of praise composed in Japanese. The 
Shinshu sect, which, to its credit, has always used the vernacular 
whenever possible, is particularly rich in these hymns, some ol 
which are of very great interest. 
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Symbolical cremation. The Abbot entered the 1 
temporary crematorium and lighted some straw, 
and, as the smoke issued from the building, it was 
accepted as an actual cremation. This was, of 
course, a special feature of this particular funeral. 

Shoshinge again. 

Burning of incense by mourners, etc. 

The coffin was now removed for the actual 
cremation. 

(5) The cremation .'^ — This was carried out semi- 
privately at Kwazan, only the new abbot, near 
relatives, old body-servants, and the^ superin- 
tendent of the crematorium being admitted into 
the curtained-oti‘ space around the furnace. The 
pyre was made of pine logs skilfully arranged on 
a hearthstone, and was attended to by four master- 
carpenters in white robes, overlooked by two priests 
in black. The Abbot, as chief mournp, having 
already, as we have seen, symbolically lighted the 
hre, it was apparently not necessary for him to do 
it actually on this occasion; though in ordinary 
funerals this is a duty which always falls upon 
the chief mourner. It must be a * pure ’ fire (no 
sulphur or brimstone to be used in the kindling), 
and, when once kindled, is kept alive not only 
with additional fuel, but also by constant libations 
oi natane ahura (‘rape-seed oil’). It is desirable 
that the coffin, as in this case, should be so thick 
that the body inside may be completely consumed 
before the sides of the coffin fall in ; but this is, of 
course, merely a counsel of perfection not applicable 
in all cases. 

When the cremation was over, the remains were 
reverently collected, with a short service (not used 
in ordinary cases), put into a small box, covered 
with a white silk cloth, and carried back to the 


late Abbot’s residence, where they were privately 
disposed of in a suitable manner. A certain 
amount of secrecy was observed on this occasion. 
There existed for many centuries a bitter feud 
between the parent sect of the Tendai and her 
more prosperous but rebellious daughter, the 
Shinshu. when Rennyo Shonin, the greatest of 
all the successors of Shinran, died in A.D. 1499, 
the jealous Tendai monks made an assault on the 
procession that was carrying liome the sacred relics, 
and tried to seize and dishonour them. Since that 
time it has been customary, at the cremation of 
a Hongwanji Abbot, to bring the ashes home in 
secret, by some circuitous route, and under guaid. 

In collecting the bones, etc., after a cremation, 
it is customary to pick them up with chop-sticks, 
one of wood, ana one of bamboo. Hence, in 
ordinary life it is deemed most unlucky to use 
chop-sticks of different materials, e.g. one of wood 
and one of bone. Shingon believers send the bones 
to Koyasan ; amongst the Shinsliuists in Echigo 
and Shinshu they are often preserved in the house. 
In most cases, however, they aie interred. Great 
efficacy is sometimes attributed to these relics 
[shari), 

6. Ceremonies of the Nichiren sect. — The Ni- 
chiren sect, founded in A.D. 1253, differs from all 
other sects of Buddhism in that it concentrates 
the whole of its attention on the Saddharmapun- 
darika Sutra, whicli it almost personifies. This 
Sutra consists of two parts, known as Shalcumon 
(chs. i.-xiv.) and Hommon (chs. xv.-end) ; and the 
peculiar position of the Nicliiren School is that 
for it the latter is the most important portion of 
the Sutra, while all other J apanese sects lay special 
stress on the former. Nichiren himself claimed 
to be the first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas men- 
tioned in the latter part of that Sutra as rising 
out of the earth at the head of a large company 


1 The Japanese word for ‘ cremation ’ is dahi. It comes from 
the Pali jJtdpe (causal of yhdya, * to burn ’), and is one of the few 
instances of the survival of a Pali word in Japanese. 


of believers. The services are very long; hut 
they admit of condensed statement, because they 
consist almost entirely of readings from the Sad- 
dharmapundarika Stitra. 

(1) The house ceremonies. — {a) Mahuragyo^ en- 
trusted to a minor priest {sholceso). 

Kwanjomon, or words of Invitation : 

‘ We humbly invite Jury6,i the honzon (principal idol) of the 
True Teaching, 2 to be present. 

Glory to the Saddharmapur;darika Sutra, in which are con- 
tained the Three Mysteries of the True Teaching. 3 

Glory to Sakyamuni-Buddha, who is the great benefactor of 
sentient beings, who accomplished enb^htenment before in- 
numerable ages, and who alone la the Ma'-icr of tiii* Teachings.^ 
Glory to the Buddha Taho,® who certified to the teachings of 
the Saddharmapujgtd^^'^'i^n. Sutra. 

Glory to the Buddhas mentioned in the JSommon (* Real 
Teaching' — see above), as also to those spoken of in the 
iS%.aAnxmon(* Temporary Teaching'), in this and m other worlds. 
Glory to the Great Bodhisattvas in the thousand worlds, who 
were taught by the Buddhas of the Mommon^ and who issued 
forth in troops out of the earth, when the Kerhhdiohon was being 
preached. 

Glory to the Three Everlasting Precious Things mentioned in 
the Saddh- Sutra, in which the Temporal Buddhas are secreted 
(swallowed up) and the True Buddha revealed. 

Glory to Nichiren, 6 the Great One, the founder of the sect, 
our mighty loadei, who has been entrusted by Sakyamuni with 
the Secrets of the True Doctrine. 

Glory to the successive Patriarchs (of Nichiren ism). 

May all the Devaa and good gods, the protectors of the True 
Faith, descend upon the altar and watch our worship.’ 

Reading of Ildherihon, .sect. 2 of Saddh. Sutra. 

,, Turyohon^ sect. 16 ,, ,, 

Much repetition of tlie Dai7noktCj or the true 
standard of faith and worship {Namumifohdrenge- 
kyo, ‘Glory to the Lotus-Scripture of the VVonderful 
Law ’). 

Ekd^ ‘prayer of transference.’ The gist of the 
prayer is that, bjr the virtue of the Sutra, sentient 
Wiigs may attain to Buddha-shix) in their bodies. 

Bestowal of a Kaimyd. This service may be 
Xierformed before or after death, or may be entirely 
omitted. It is of great importance to the student, 
as giving the doctrinal position of the Nichiren 
body. 

(6) The wake {otogi). This is also entrusted to 
a minor priest. The whole of the Saddliarrna- 
pundarika is chanted once, or sect. 16 thiity-six 
times. Sermons are delivered at intervals — for 
the edification both of the living and of the dead. 

' The tonsure. A leaf of shiX'lmi is cut with a 
razor over the head of the decoJised. 

(c) The home funeral service, by one or more 
minor priests. Five banners are prexiared and set 
up, inscribed as follows : 

(1) ‘ Glory to Prabhutaratna, to the Saddh. Sutra, to J^akvamiini, 
to Nichiren, the Great Superior Teacher of the Latter Days.' 

(2) ‘ Glory to .Togyohosatsu,’ i.e. to the Nichiren, fiiatof the 
Four Great Bodhisattvas 

(3) ‘Glory to Muhengyobosatsu,’ second of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

(4) ‘ Glory to JSgyobosatsu,’ third of the Four Great Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

(5) ‘ Glory to Anryugyobosafcau,’ fourth of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

Four smaller banneiKS are also prejiared and set 
up, and inscribed as follows: 

1 Juryd is a portion of the yaddh. Butra personified (sect. 26), 
and treated as the embodiment of the Deit'. 

2 Nichirenists maintain tiiat there are thfcM' stages of Buddhist 
Teaching — the Smaller Vehicle, the Laigcr, and the Tiue 
{jitsiqo). 

3 The Three Mysteries are : (1) The revelation of the true 
object of human worship made m the Sutra, (2) the e.stabhsh- 
ment of the true standard of faith and worship, (3) tiie true 
teachinjTS of morality 

* Ob'-one that Die Sakyamuni of Nichirenism is only in- 
cidentally the historical Gautama. 

3 Tah6 (Skr. JWabhutarahia) is a Buddha, previous to S.ikya- 
muni, wbo, in the Saddh., is seen descending upon the latter as 
he teaches, in a stupa ; who is deij^d, then revives, and, after 
commending the teachings which yakyamuni 's giving in the 
Sutra, becomes in some mysterious way idc'-u med 'Aiih him. 
This account appears in (‘ opening of the stupa’), 

the 12th section of the Saddh Sutra (OVunese). It is to be 
noticed that Taho’s Paradise is repiesented as in the East. 

6 Nichiren is supposed to have had the power of teaching 
committed to him by virtue of his being a re-incarnation of the 
first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas. 
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(1) Kctibutchiken, i.e. ‘ May tlie deceased attain to the opening* 
of a insight like that of Buddha 1’ 

. . . ‘May he show forth a . . . etc. ... 1’ 

(3) Gobxitchxken . . . ‘May he understand, more and more 

. . . etc. 1 ’ . .11 

(4) Nyubutchiken . . . ‘ May he enter into . . . etc. . . . ’ 
Whilst the banners are being set up, the priests 

read — 

Hohenhon, sect. 2 of the Saddh. Sutra. 

Juryohon, sect. 16 „ ,, (or only its 

gathas). 

ELo, as before. 

(2) C&remonies at the temple . — 

Kwanjornoih (see above). 

Jurydhon (prose sections only). 

Beating of drums and cymbals. 

After this a minor priest says in a distinct 
voice : 

‘ Nyokyakxikenyaku 

Lo I the Gate of th( o*. < . .1' has been opened, and the 

bolt has been taken away ’ (from the Kenhotohon, sect. 12) 
Oiferings. 

Indd, pronounced by the leader (doshi). 
rhr.r'fmcr the gatha portions of sect. 16 of the 
'^.‘11 rh - 
Inccnse. 

The Daimo7c2t, oft repeated, 

Eko. 

The ceremonies come to a close. There seem^ to 
be no ceremonies specially connected with cremation 
or inteimeni. 

See, further, art. Festivals (Japanese). 

Litbraturr. — T he greater part of this article is based on 
information collected for the writer by his friend Mr. S. 
Tachibana, a Buddhist pneat of the Zen sect. The other 
authorities ha\e been cited in the text. A. LLOYD. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jewish). — I. Conception of death. — Although 
there is uniformity, in a sense, in the physical 
phenomena of death, its character and circum- | 
stances and the impression which it makes vary | 
in different times and places. In ancient Israel, | 
death, like life, was more a matter of the family j 
than it is now ; it was not so much an occasion j 
when an external professional element, repre- 
sented by priests, lawyers, doctois, nurses, and 
hospitals, broke in upon or set aside the family. ! 
Again, violent deaths were more common ; and 
the last illness of a dying man was not prolonged, 
as it is now, by the resources of medical science. 
In all probability the death-rate was much higher 
than it is with us, so that death was more common 
and familiar. 

The impression made by death depends partly 
on belief as to its cause and as to the future of 
the individual after death. The modern mind is 
occupied with the physical cause of death, the 
particular disease, and the failure of remedial treat- 
ment. The Israelite and the Jew thought of death 
as an act of God ; more especially a death in early 
years, or in the prime of life, or under exceptionally 
distressing circumstances, was often regarded as a 
judgment upon sin. 

Death ^ was not the annihilation of the indi- 
vidual — at any rate, according to the ordinary 
Hebrew view. A feeble ghost of the dead man 
maintained a dim, shadowy existence in Sheol, the 
under world or Hades. But probably in early times 
other beliefs supplemented or replaced this view. 
There are traces of ancestor-worship and necro- 
mancy in ancient Israel, and these imply that the 
spirits of the dead could manifest themselves to 
the living, and could exercise some influence upon 
their fortunes. Samuel, for instance, appeared at 
the call of the witch of Endor and foretold the 
death of Saul (1 S 28). Although there is little 
ositive evidence, it is probable that the popular 
W. H. Bennett, Religion of the Post-exilic Prophets^ Edin- 
1907, p. 361 fl. 
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belief in ghosts prevailed in earlier as in later 
times. In Lk 24 ^'^®'* the Apostles take the risen 
Lord for a ghost. 

In a sense the Israelite looked forward to re- 
union after death, so far as this may he implied in 
such phrases as ‘ buried with his fathers ’ (2 K 12 ^^), 

‘ slexjt with his fathers’ (1 K 2 ^°) ; but there is 
nothing to suggest that he looked forward to any 
satisfying fellowship with his deceased brethren 
in a future life. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
death was a final parting. 

As regards what happened to the individual 
when he breathed his last, death was thought of 
as the departure of the nephesh (iJ’sj), or vital prin- 
ciple though, curiously enough, nephesh is some- 
times used in the sense of ‘ corpse ’ (Lv 19 ^^ 21 ^ 22 ^ 
[all H], Nu 52 6 ^^ 9 ^^^ [all P], Hag 2 ^s). 

Probably various primitive views prevailed in 
ancient Israel as to death and the individual after 
death, and these views were connected with general 
Semitic mythology ; but the editors of the OT 
eliminated accounts of such crude superstitions, in 
the interests of oithodoxy and edification, so that 
only a tew traces remain. A familiar myth is the 
death and resurrection of a god. Traces of this 
are found in the women weeping for Tammuz (Ezk 
8 ^*^). According to Gressmann,^ the account of the 
death and lesurrection of the Servant of Jahweh 
in Is 53 is based on some such myth j of this 
possibly other traces are found in the refeiences to 
I’n; ‘mourning foi an only son.-^ 

The later books of the OT contain hints of a 
resurrection, which develop in the later literature, 
especially in the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Apocalyxises, into an express docti me, so that for 
later Judaism and for Christianity — following 
Judaism — death became the j)oital to a future 
life. When Judaism evolved a hieiarchy of angels, 
with proper names and special functions, there 
appeared among the rest, Sammael, the Angel 
of Death. See Demons and Spirits (Heb.) and 
(Jewish). 

Later Judaism inherited or developed many 
curious fancies as to the hour of death ; as, for 
instance, that the dying soul has a vision of the 
Shekinah just before its departure. Ben Kaphra, 
a Rabbi of the early Christian centuries, is quoted 
as saying : 

* For three days the spirit hovers about the tomb, if per- 
chance It may return to the body. But, when it sees the 
fashion of the chang*cd, it retires and abandons 

the bodj^ ’ (cf. pjcp i„ [1S97] on Jn 11*^*^). 

2 . Disposal of the dead. — The regular and legiti- 
mate mode of dealing with a corpse in ancient 
Israel was hurial, and this has always remained 
the general custom of the Jews. Emhahnhxg was 
not an Israelite practice ; when we read that 
Jacob and Joseph were embalmed (Gn we 

must clearly understand that they were tieated as 
Egyptians, amongst whom embalming was the 
regular custom. In later times we are told that 
the body of Aristobulus was embalmed in honey 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 4). Embalming in the strict 
sense must be distinguished from the Jewish 
custom referred to in 2 Ch and in NT (Jn 
1930*. etc.) of anointing the dead body and placing 
it in or wrapping it up in spices. Cremation, 
amongst the Israelites, was exceptional. Accord- 
ing to 1 S the men of Jabesh-Gilead burned 
the bodies of Sanl and his sons, probably to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the Philistines. 
The fact that 1 Ch omits the burning, and 
that Josephus (VI, xiv. 8) states that the bodies 
were buried, is probably evidence of the repug- 

1 W. H. Bennett, op. cit. 228 fif. 

2 Per Ursprung der isr.-jud. Eschatologie^ Gottingen, 1906, 
p. 328 ff. 

8 Am Jer 6^6, Zee 1210 ; cf. Oheyne, The Two Religions of 
Israel, London, 1911, p- 211. 
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nance of tlie Jews, at any rate in later times, to 
the cremation of the dead. The EV of Ain 6^ 
speaks of ' he that bnrneth ’ a ^ corpse ; but the 
reference to burning the corpse is due to corrup- 
tion or misunderstanding of the text. In some 
cases, however, criminals were burnt alive (Gn 
38^-^, Lv 20^“^ 2P), or their corpses were burnt (Jos 
715*25). The picture in Is 66-^ of the corpses of 
sinners consumed by fire may have been suggested 
by the actual treatment of dead ciiminals. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi i there were perpetual fires in 
the Valley of Hinnom for consuming dead bodies 
of criminals and animals. In Am 2^ the burning 
of the bones of the king of Edom is an outrage 
which calls down inexoralDle doom on Moab. 

Expostore wltho'itt hitrial was a disgrace and a 
misfortune. Criminals or their lepresentatives 
might be so treated (2 S 21®^*), but, according to 
Dt 2l22f-, even their corpses were to be buried. 
Such a misfortune might befall sinners as the 
judgment of God (1 K 14ii, Jer 7^'^ Ezk 29®, Ps 79®). 
To bury relatives, and even strangers, \yas a 
supreme duty ; it is specially insisted on in To 
1. 2, and is illustiated by the story of Rizpah 
(2 S 211*^^-). Job complains that God allows the 
wicked man to have an honourable burial^ (Job 
2x32f.) 'p};^Q desecration of a grave was a kind of 

posthumous punishment (2 K 23i^, Jer 

There is not much evidence in the OT of graves 
dug in the earth in the modern fashion, though 
doubtless sucli were often used. The labours of 
the vaiious Palestine Exx)loration Societies show 
that rock-hewn tombs were exceedingly common ; 
they usually occur in groups. A space for a single 
corpse is hewn in the face of a rock and closed 
with a stone slab ; this space was called a k'AJc, "rjO 
(Jastrow, Diet, of the Targumim^ 1886-1903, s.v,)^ 
by the Jews in later times. These are found 
grouped in one or more chambers in natural or 
artificial caves. One of the most interesting 
examples of such a burying-place is the cave 
of Machpelah, where Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Rebekah, Leah, and Jacob are said to have been 
buried (Gn 23^® 25^ 49®^ 50^®). Masonry tombs with 
groups of JcHkim are also found ; and sometimes 
monuments weie erected over tombs ; for instance, 
Simon the Maccabee built an elaborate mausoleum 
at Modin for his father and brother ( 1 Mac 13^'^^), 
no trace of which has yet been discovered. 

In ancient times each family, like that of the 
atriarchs, had its own burying-place. Such 
ujrymg-places would naturally be on the family 
estate. We read of Manasseh being buried in the 
garden of his own house, and Amon in the garden 
of Uzza (2 K 21^®* 2®). But usually the kings of 
Judah were buried in a royal burying-place in the 
city of David : e.g, Joash (2 K 122^), apparently 
near the Temple (Ezk 43’^'®), the Temple being in 
ancient times an adjunct of the royal palace. 
Obviously dwellers in towns, who had not exten- 
sive gardens, would be rec^uired, as in later times, 
to bury their dead outside the walls. Poorer 
people would have no family burying-place, and we 
read of a public cemetery, ‘ the graves of the 
ha am'" (2 K 23®, Jer 26®®). ^ Apparently a measure 
of disgrace attached to burial there, ‘ in a pauper’s 
grave,’ so to speak. 

The family desired to be together in death as in 
life, and men were anxious to ‘sleep with their 
fathers,’ i.e, to be buried in the family tomb. It 
is part of the punishment of Pashlmr that he is to 
be buried in Chaldaea (Jer 20®) ; and the Chronicler, 
in contradiction to the Book of Kings, states that 
certain wicked kings of Judah — Jehoram and 
Joash — were not buried in the sepulchres of the 
kings (2 Ch 212® 2425). In post-Biblical times the 
Jews have had their own cemeteries. They still 
1 Of. Sir O. Warren, in HDB ii. 386. 


retain their anxiety to be buried with their owm 
people. Jews who are lax in many religious 
matters will keep the Day of Atonement in order 
that they may be buried in a Jewish cemetery. 

A certain sanctity attached to the graves of 
ancient saints and heroes, and probably, as amongst 
the Muhammadans, such tombs became shrines ; 
e,g, the tomb of Joseph at Shechem (Jos 24®®), and 
the tomb of the patriarchs at Machpelah. Necro- 
mancy and similar superstitions W'ere often con- 
necte'd with graves (Is 65 

On the other hand, the grave is unclean (Lk 11^). 
In later tunes, at least, cemeteries were supposed 
to be special haunts of evil spirits ; and the spirits 
of the dead lingered there, at any rate till the 
corpse had been assimilated to the soil. This 
belief, that the spirits of the dead inhabit the 
tombs, is found in most primitive religions, and 
was probably prevalent amongst the Isiaelites in 
eaily times. 

3. Mourning and other observances. — Numerous 
assages illustrate the distress caused to the Jews 
y bereavement : the moiunmg'- r»f Jacob over the 
supfiosed death of Josvi h J.ii ; of David over 
Absalom (2 S 18®®) ; Rachel refusing to be com- 
forted (Jer 31^®). The behaviour of David, who 
fasted and wept when his child was dying, but 
arose and ate when it was dead, was a puzzle^ to 
his courtiers ; his explanation, that lamentation 
was useless, hardly seems adequate (2 S 12^®^^*). 

The feelings, sentiments, and ideas called forth 
by death gave rise to various burial and mourning 
customs. Decease was and is followed by tlie 
necessary arrangements for the seemly ‘laying 
out ’ of the corjDse. The eyes and mouth are closed 
(Gn 46^ Jn ll'^), and the body is washed (Ac 9®'^). 
It has been supposed that the dead were, sometimes 
at any rate, buried in their usual dress, with their 
arms and ornaments ; Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor in his mantle (1 S 28’^*), and the dead go 
down to Sheol with their weapons and thmr 
‘ pomp ’ d’lNi?'). The practice certainly iirevailed in 
later times. Thus flerod buried ornaments with 
the body of Aristobulus (Jos. Ant, xv. iii. 4) ; 
treasures were said to have been buried with David 
(XVI. vii. 1) ; Herod was buried covered with purple, 
with his diadem, croAvn, and sceptre (XVlt. viii. 3 ; 
BJ I. xxxiii. 9). We are told that m later times such 
practices led to great extravagance, so that Rabbi 
Gamaliel ri. ordained that corpses should be buried 
in a simple white dress. We read of Ananias, that 
they ‘wrapped him round,’ appaiently in the 
clothes he was wearing, and cax'ried him out, and 
buried him (Ac 5®). 

Later on, the use of a shroud or special grave- 
clothes or wrappings for the dead became universal ; 
but it is not clear when this custom was first intio- 
duced amongst the Jews. In Jn Lazarus’ 
hands and feet were bound with linen bandages 
(/cetpfaty)* and his face with a napkin (crou5apfv). 
The body of our Lord was wrapped in strips of 
linen (SSouIols), We have already referred to the 
use of spices. 

Coffins were not used by the Jews in ancient 
times, except in the case of Joseph (Gn 60®®), whose 
remains were placed in an ^drdn, or chest ; but this, 
like his embalming, was an Egyptian custom. The 
Jews laid their dead on a bier (OT mittd, n^D, 
‘ couch ’ [2 S 3®^] ; NT crop^s [Lk 7^^]), as is the 
custom amongst Eastern Jews now. They use 
this bier to carry the corpse to the grave, and do 
not bury it. 

The exigencies of the climate of Palestine called 
for burial soon after death, on the same day, or 
within 24 hours. As often, a natural necessity 
hardened into a sacred custom, which was long 
maintained amongst Jews in Western countries, 
where the same necessity did not exist ; but after 
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a while it fell into disuse, and a longer interval is 
allowed in the West. 

The carrying of the corpse to the burying-place 
was the work of friends of the deceased, and was 
the occasion of public lamentation, which, at any 
rate in the early centuries of our era, was partly 
performed by hired mourners and musicians. There 
does not seem to have been any formal burial ser- 
vice of a religious character in Biblical times,^ but 
then and later funeral orations were sometimes 
delivered. According to JE {s,v, ‘ Funeral Rites,’ 
V. 529), the mourners recited Ps 91 on their way to 
the cemetery ; in the cemetery, other formulee, con- 
cluding with the I^addish, or doxology ; and on 
their return, passages from Lamentations. Women 
attended funerals in ancient times, and still do so 
amongst the foreign Ashkenazim, but not amongst 
the Sephardim or the English Ashkenazim. 

The funeral of Herod the Great is thus described 
by Josephus {Ant. XVii. viii. 3 j cf. BJ I. xxxiii. 9) ; 

‘ The body was carried upon a golden bier, embroidered with 
very precious stones of great variety, and it was covered over 
with purple, as was the body itself : he had a diadem upon his 
head, and above it a crown of gold ; he had also a sceptre in his 
right hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous 
relations ; next to these were the soldiery, distinguished accord- 
ing to their several countries and denominations ; and they 
were put into the following order : first of all went his guards, 
then the band of Thracians, after them the Germans, next the 
band of Galatians, every one in their habiliments of war ; and 
behind these marched the whole army, in the same manner as 
they used to go out to war, and as they used to be put m array 
by their muster-masters and centurions ; these were followed 
by five hundred of his domestics, carrying spices.’ 

We may also quote the following description of 
modern Samaritan rites, which probably preserves 
many of the customs of Palestinian Jews in early 
times : 

‘ Upon death the corpse is carefully and ceremoniously 
washed ; it is not forbidden to the Samaritans, as has been 
frequently stated, to handle their dead, except in the case of 
the high-priest. Candles are burnt at the head and foot of 
the corpse before burial. Coffins are used — an exception in 
modem Palestinian custom. The mourning ceremonies last 
until the following Sabbath, the community going each day 
to the tomb, where they read and pray. On the Sabbath the 
community again visit the tomb, where they partake of a meal, 
while further appropriate services are held m the 83 *nagogue.’ 2 

The duration of mourning has always varied, 
according to the rank of the deceased and his 
relation to the mourner. Seven days was a very 
common period. The men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted 
seven days for Saul and Jonathan (1 S 31^^) ; Joseph 
mourned seven days for Jacob (Gn 50 ; Judith 
was mourned seven days (Jth 16-'^) ; Sir 22 ^^ jxien- 
tions seven days as the period of mourning. In 
later Judaism the period of strict mourning, the 
Shih'a, lasts seven days ; mourning of a less severe 
character lasts till the end of thirty days, and in 
the case of children to the end of the year.® 

As to mourning-dress, the rending of garments 
and the wearing of sackcloth are mentioned in Gn 
37®'* etc. We also read of garments of widowhood 
(Gn 38^^ Jth 10®), which apparently were worn by 
the widow throughout her life, and consisted oi, 
or included, sackcloth. Modern J ews usually wear 
black as mourning, except in Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia, where white is worn,'* Mourners rend 
their garments at the time of death, and wear 
the outer garment cut and unbound during the 
thirty days of mourning.® 

The presence of numerous guests at a funeral 
necessitated a special meal, ‘ funeral baked meats,* 
which, in spite of the character of the occasion, 
was apt to become a feast. This meal is perhaps 
spoken of in the OT as lehem ^6nim, ‘bread of 
mourners ’ (Hos 9*), and was provided for the 
mourners by their friends at the close of the fast 

1 Stapfer, Palestvne in the Time ofChrist, Eng. tr., Lond. 1887, 

p. 168. 

2 J, A. Montgomery, The Samaritans^ Philad., 1907, p. 43 f. 

S Oesterley and Box, 307. 

■* t/jfir’, 8,v. ‘ Mourning,’ ix. 101. 

® Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. 


which occupied the day of the funeral (2 S 3®®, 
Jer IQ '^) — a custom which seems to have prevailed 
ever since. ^ 

Other acts of mourning were fasting (1 S 31^®), 
heating the breast (Is 32*^, cf. Lk 18^®), sitting in 
ashes (Jon 3®), sprinkling ashes on the head (Est 
4^). Ezk 24^"^ implies that mourners were wont to 
cover the lip and to go barefoot and bareheaded. 
According to Jer 16®, mourners mutilated them- 
selves, and plucked out or shaved off the hair ; 
but such practices are forbidden in Lv Dt 14b 

Traces remain in the OT of the worship of the 
dead, of sacrifices offered to or for them, and of 
furnishing them with food. Probably the later 
funeral feast was partly a survival of such prac- 
tices. The worship of the dead was closely con- 
nected with necromancy, which was prevalent in 
Israel {e.g. Is 8^°). The graves of ancient worthies 
seem often to have been shrines, as in Islam. Thus 
there was a massebd, or sacred pillar, at the grave 
of Rachel (Gn 35^®), and the important sanctuary 
at Shechem may have been connected with the 
grave of Joseph (Jos 24^®- ®-)- The interpretation 
of Dt 26^* is a little doubtful. The EV renders 
‘[I have not given food] for the dead,* but the 
reference probably is to offering food to the dead 
or providing food for them. The practice was con- 
demned by official Judaism, but persisted never- 
theless. Tohit 4^*^ bids the Jew place food on the 
tomb of the righteous ; ^ and Sir 30*® also refers to 
the custom.® In some quarters necromancy and 
its allied customs survived among the J ews in later 
periods. 

In Rabbinical times and among the stiicter 
modern Jews, during the ShiBa, or seven days of 
strict mourning, the relatives abstain from work 
and remain at home, sitting on the floor or on a 
low bench, reading the Book of Job, and receiving 
visits of condolence. Bereaved children should 
abstain for a year from music and recreation. 

A special feature of Jewish mourning is the re- 
petition of the Kaddish by a bereaved son. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish Prayer-book, this is to be repeated 
by sons for eleven months after the death of a 
parent, and also on the Jahrzeit, or anniversary of 
the death. It is a special form of J^^addish wiiich 
runs thus : 

*May His great Name be magnified and hallowed in the world 
which He created according to His will ! May He establish JIis 
kingdom speedily and in the near future in your lifetime and m 
your days and in the lifetime of all Israel ! Say ye Amen. 

May His great Name be blessed for ever ; may it be blessed 
for ever and ever I 

May the Name of the Holy One (Blessed be He) be blessed and 
praised and glorified and exalted and set on high and honoured 
and rn’i^ted ibove all blessings and hymns and praises 

and . i-o'-i '••-'If- are repeated in the world 1 

May the Name of the Lord be blessed from now even for ever- 
more I May there be great peace from heaven and life upon us 
and upon all Israel, and say ye Amen, My help is from the 
Lord that made heaven and earth. May He that rnaketh peace 
in His high places make peace for us and for all Israel ! And 
say ye Amen-’ 

This is publicly recited in the synagogue, but 
according to Oesterley and Box* it ‘is m no sense 
in itself a prayer f or the dead, but the public re- 
citation of it in this fashion by a son is regarded as 
a proof of the piety of the dead, as represented by 
a pious survivor.* This no doubt is the view of 
enlightened Jews ; but others believe that the re- 
petition of the ^faddish by the son shortens the 
purgatorial period which the father must spend in 
Gehenna or exalts him to a higher sphere in Para- 
dise.® The repetition terminates on the anniversary 
of the death, because it would be unlilial to suppose 
that a father’s sins would require more than a 

1 Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. 

2 Sometimes interpreted, improbably, of the funeral feast 
given to mourners. 

3 See Smend, 112 f, ; Benzinger, 165 ff . ; Nowack, ii. 300 ; and 
Dillmann and Driver on Dt 

4 P. 340. 5 JE, s.v. ‘Kaddish.’ vii. 401 f. 
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year s purgatory. In the Ashkenazic synagogues 
piayers are said four times a year by the beieaved 
tor the souls of the deceased. ^ 

Priests were forbiciden to mourn except in the 
44^5^ nearest relationships (Lv 21^-=, Ezk 

4. Significance of death and of funeral customs, 
scholars ^ see in many of the funeral rites, 
^ cutting of the hair, self-mutilation, etc., 
which were forbidden by the more advanced Juda- 
ism, traces of an animistic stage of the religion of 
Israel, of the worship of ancestors, and of the ahied 
meas of the continued life of the dead, of the possi- 
bility of communion with them, of the necessity of 
prmudmg for their needs and piotecting them from 
evil spin ts ; or, on the other hand, of the need of 
protecting the living from injury by the spirits of 
the dead. No doubt the Semitic peoples passed 
through a stage of religious development when 
such ideas were current ; and these ideas persisted 
and do persist when they have been outgrown by 
the purer forms of religion ; but they do not b(^- 
long to Jahwism or to Judaism so far as either 
was or IS dominated by revelation. Neverthe- 
less, the great importance attached to buiial in 
the last centuries of the pre-Christian era sug- 
gests that the condition of the spirit of the 
deceased was supposed to be influenced by the 

Later on, in some 
districts the habit prevailed of visiting cemeteries 
Sad^^^^ obtain the help or intercession of the 

Another quasi-animistic explanation of moum- 
which involve disligm-ement, unattractive 
dress covering the head, etc., is that they were 
intended to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
thi“i the mourner, and so to protect 

to iifllot injiuy the spirit might wish 

to inflict upon him. Similarly, the mourners’ 
shrieks were mtended to drive the spirit awav • 
and satisfaotow burial was necessary in order that 

there. The suggestion that many mourning rites 
were dne to the anxiety of the mourner to h^ible 
hardly seems probable. The 
m, t of explanation is that mourning arose 

natuial desire to express the emotions 
fo bereavement. Such distress gives rise 

to waihng, frantic gestures, neglect of the dreS 
a'^ersion to the pleasures of life 
Acts which were originally spontaneous would 
soon haiden into a fixed etiquette or ritual. Many 

oo«?w" explained; and it 2 

possible that this may be the true explanation 

f onstom^does 

seeni a natural expression of grief. A man 

sorrow may seek relief in any un- 
expected, strange, unusual act ; such an act mav 
appeal to the imagination of spectators by its 

Lv^ 21 ii^'^“^^?‘(®’ii’tncleanness of a corpse (Nu 5“ 
fb» fi.i ^ ■ ®^g§?sted in many wavs : by 

abovf by A ® thedee^A man mehtioneS 

above, by the natural shrinking from an obiect so 
changed from the living friend orkinsman and 
even by sanitary reasonl. The uncleann^st of the 
corpse would naturally be extended to the tomb 
unbiiried corpse defiled the 
it cvot-.'ld down a curse upon it (Dt 21^) 

It woifld be a mistake to try to explain all the 
ni(>urning customs, even of one people by the con 

nmuTlft^eKr in ma1y“ 

-PerstittoS 


and religion all contribute to give rise to the 
ritual connected with death. Moreover, a rite 
changes its significance and value from time to 
time, so that the meaning attached to it in latei 
times may be quite diderent from that which it 
had originally, and the popular explanation of it 
may thiow no light on its origin. 

^ According to Gn 3, death was a consequence of the 
sin of Adam and Eve (cf. Ro 5^^) ; it would be natural 
to draw the conclusion arrived at in the latter 
passage, that hencefoi th eaclx man died because of 
his own sin (a view peiliaps implied by Nu 27^),^ 
But the narrative in Genesis stands apart from the 
general course of OT thought, which regards death 
as the natural end of life. The righteous man 
according to a widely prevalent view, enjoys a lon^J 
and happy life, and is gathered to his fathers in a 
good old age. Some passages of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, even apart from any belief in a real future 
life, regard life as a burden and death as a boon 
(Job7^^*^^ Ec l-42-«). 

T some passages of OT, death is personified (e,Q. 
Job 28^^ Is 28^«, Hab 2^). In others the term is 
extended to mean sjnritual death ; it doubtless in- 
cludes physical death, bufc only as a pai't of a wider 
juclgment which also involves separation from God 
and exclusion from the Kingdom. In such pass- 
ages, as Schultz said, ‘ death includes everythino' 
which is a result of sin.’ ^ usage of the term 

1^ extended and developed in the later literature. 
Thus Pliilo : ^ The death of the soul is the decay of 
virtue, the taking up of evil.’ s 
In later Judaism, death is regarded as atoning 
for the sin of the deceased. According to a popular 
superstition, the dead man suffers pain while his 
body is decaying in the grave, and this pain has an 
atoning value. But, apart from such ideas, we 
^ taught by Rabbinical and other 

authorities. Thus the Sephardic ritual for a dvin^- 
man includes the following : 

Let my death be an atonement for all my sina, iniquities, and 
transgressions, wherein Ihave sinned, ofTendc’*!, and transit essed 
against Thee, from the day o£ my lust existence ; and ^et my 
>n the Garden of Eden.’’* Again we read : • The Day 
^ death make atonement when accompanied 
with sincere repentance.’ s 

Q-ddiiion to works referred to in the body of 
the article ; tins list also gives the full titles of works referred 
authors’ names).— H. Ewald, The A7itumUies 

ehrb. 


srael, Eng. tr , London, 1870, _ _ 

V P- '*• : "W- 'NowackrZeW 

H Q?; ’■ ‘f-. i>- 273-SiSll, aoo f. ; 

H. Schultz Eng. tr., Eclin. 1S02, iL 264, 313 ft. ; A. 

Leipz. 1896, pp. 300-400 ; W. 
Robertson Smith, R •? m 1894, pp. 235, 309, 373 f., 


Sl’^CilO, ht’ifth t’*'i .1 7 

3-.', i.'. , J. Koocrlc, 


J Oesterley and Box, loc. cit. 

1892* -O®* i«i«n nach dem Tode, Giessen, 

3 PRB 3 XX. 88 f. 


, pp. 235, 309,' 373 f., 414 f.; R. 

, - ^/i3£3'«^cL!^,Freiburg,1899,pp. 

n.i ''■>! -i’C f- ■ A' "rf ’ ^ Gnade, Munich, 1906, pp. 54, 

. , «arl, „t,. ii , r. I . i_»eii(-cr, Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of 

”■"'1 Mourning,' m JQR, 
HWi’,; Oesteriey and G. H. Box, The lieUmm mid 

yyorshtp OJ the Synagogue^ Lond. 1907, p. 303 11. : W. O. E. 
Oesterley, The Jewisti JOoctrine of Mediation, do. 1910, 
??? articles on ‘ Burial,’ ‘ l^neral Rites/ 
Sepulchre,' ‘ Tomb,' etc., in BDB, JBBi, 
and the art. Trauergebrauche,' in TREK 

r^rrA-T-TT a BeNNETT, 

disposal of the dead 

(Muhaniniadan).— According to the Qur’an, ‘every 
soul must taste of death ’ (iii. 182) ; the diiiiculty as 
to those who may be alive at the Last Day is 
got over by the explanation that on the blast of 
tne trumpet all ‘shall exiiire, except those whom 
God plea.ses (xxxix. 68), the exemiited being 
possibly sonie of the greater angels (Baidawl, etc.° 
m loc.). Inirther, it is laid down that the exact 
Hour of each person’s death is foreordained (xvi. 

probably the passage 
L* I*’ as involved in the sin of Israel in refusing 

I L, -I .luM Kadesh. ® 


Ezk li- 310, 316 f,; cf. Bennett, 283; and see 

0/J^h 

4 Oesterley, p. iiq. 

Mish. Yoma, vui. 8, quoted by Bender, JQR vi. [1894] 666. 
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63). In the traditions, men are forbidden by the 
Prophet to wish for death, though to a believer it 
will be desirable. Whoso’s last woids are the Kaliina 
(profession of faith, ‘ There is no god but God ’) will 
enter into paradise ; and it is directed that this shall 
be recited in the presence of the dying, and the 
Silra Yd Sin (Qur. xxxvi.) should be said over the 
dead. A fantastic tradition, given on the authority 
of Abu-^uraira, relates what Muhammad is sup- 
posed to have said about the passing of the soul. 
In the case of a believer, angels of mercy clad^ in 
white come and invite the soul to the rest which 
is with God, and the soul comes out with a delicious 
smell of musk, which the angels sniff with satis- 
faction ; the soul is handed on from angel to angel, 
till it reaches the souls of the faithful, who rejoice 
and question it about those left behind on earth. 
But angels of wrath come to the dying infidel, and 
his soul departs with a bad smell, which disgusts 
them, and they bring it to the souls of the infidels. 
This idea is elaborated in other traditions, in which 
the soul of the righteous is said to issue forth like 
water from a skin, and the angel of death seizes 
it ; but the angels in white snatch it from him and 
wrap it in a shroud with an odour of musk, and 
convey it on and on to the seventh heaven, where 
the believer’s name is registered, after which it is 
returned to its body on the earth, to undergo the 
questioning of the grave. But the dying infidel 
IS visited by black-faced angels, and the soul is 
drawn out like a hot spit out of wet wool which 
sticks to it, and is wrapped in sackcloth, smelling 
fetidly ; and its name is written in hell {sijjln) ; and 
it is violently thrown down upon the earth, to be 
examined by the angels of the grave, as will be 
described later. 

Meanwhile the body is treated with a ceremonial 
which varies little in different parts of the Muslim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and women. 
Precedents for most of the ritual are traced to 
traditions of the Prophet j but two customs — the 
wailing of women and the recital of praises of the 
dead — are observed in direct defiance of his com- 
mands. The dying man is turned to face the 
qibla, or direction of Mecca, and, as soon as his 
eyes are closed in death, the surrounding men 
ejaculate pious formulae and the women raise cries 
of lamentation {walwcda)^ the family calling upon 
the dead in such terms as ‘ O my master P ‘ O my 
resource ! ’ ‘ O my camel ! ’ ‘ O my misfortune I ’ 
The clothes of the deceased are instantly changed, 
his jaw bound, and his legs tied ; and he is covered 
with a sheet. Women friends, and sometimes pro- 
fessional Mceeners ’ (naclddda), with tarabouiines, 
join the mourners and cry, ‘ Alas for him ! ’ If he 
was one of the \damd of Cairo or some man of 
mark, his death would be announced from the 
minarets in the call known as the Ahrdr (from 
C^ur. Ixxvi. 5-9). The lamentations go on all 
night, if the death occurred in the evening, and 
a recitation of the Qur’an by hired Jiqls takes 
place ; but, if the death occurred in the morning, 
the burial follows on the same day, as, in addition 
to the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, there 
is often a superstitious dread of keeping a corpse 
all night in the house. The washing of the dead 
is done by a professional washer [mughassil or 
ghassdl), male or female according to the case, 
who brings a bench and bier, and does the work, 
often in a courtyard, with much reverence and 
decency, and with care in the disposal of the 
water, which people fear to touch ; while the 
Jiqls continue chanting in the next room. After 
a very elaborate washing, the nostrils and other 
orifices are stufied with cotton, and the corpse 
is sprinkled with camphor, rosewater, and lote 
leaves {nabq), the feet tied together and hands 
laid on breast, and the grave clothes {kafan) put 


on according to precise rules. Those vary from 
two or three pieces of cotton (or five for a woman), 
or a mere sack, in the case of the poor, to a series 
of layers of muslin, cotton, silk, and a Kashmir 
shawl, among the rich ; and the fashions vary in 
ditterent lands. Women usually have a long shift 
{yalak) added, and in India a coif {damnl). White 
and green are the favourite colours for the kafan ^ 
or any colour but blue, but white alone is allowed 
in India. A shawl is thrown over the body when 
placed on the bier {jandza or sanduq). There is 
no coffin, and, of course, no priest. 

The funeral or procession varies in different 
countries. In India, women do not attend as a 
rule, but they do in Bukhara. In Egypt the 
cortbge is often preceded by half a dozen poor 
men {yamanlya), blind by preference, walking in 
pairs and chanting the Kalima. After them come 
the male friends and relations, and perhaps some 
darwishes, especially if the deceased belonged to 
a darwish order. A few schoolboys follow, carrying 
a Qur’an on a desk, and chanting livelj^ verses on 
the Day of Judgment and similar topics. Then 
comes the bier (which for women and children has 
a post Ishdhid'] at the head, covered with a shawl, 
and often adorned with gold ornaments, or, in the 
case of a boy, surmounted by a turban), carried head 
foremost at a brisk pace by friends, who relieve 
each other in turn. It is an act of merit for any 
passer-by to lend a hand or to follow the bier ; and 
the Prophet made a point of always standing up 
when a bier was passing, and saying a prayer. 
The women walk behind the llier, with dis- 
hevelled hair, keening and shrieking, and the 
hired mourners swell the chorus and sound the 
praises of the dead, contrary to the Prophet’s will. 
Blue headbands and handkerchiefs distinguish the 
women relations, who slap their faces and some- 
times smear them with mud. There are some 
variations in the procession when the deceased is a 
woman. Kich people add camels to the procession, 
and hire Jiqls to chant chapters of the Qur’an on 
the march, or members of religious orders carry- 
ing flags; and also sacrifice [al-kaffdra) a buffalo 
at the tomb for the benefit of the poor ; whilst 
ladies riding the high ass often follow their female 
relations. If it be a saint {wall) who is being 
buried, the women raise joy-cries {zagkdrlt) instead 
of wihodl, or keening ; and, if these cries cease, the 
bier stops too; for saints are believed to be wilful 
and able to stop their bearers, and even to diiect 
them to where they prefer to be buried. It is said 
to be useless to try to rush a saint’s bier in a direc- 
tion he does not like, but the somewhat bizarre 
device of turning the bier round rapidly several 
times has been found successful in confusing the 
corpse’s sense of orientation (Lane, Mod, Eq.^ 
p. 518). 

The ceremony at the mosque consists in lajdng 
the bier on the floor, right side towards Mecca, 
when a service of prayer is recited by an imum 
and his attendant mubalhgh, in the presence of 
the congregation of mourners and all who choose 
to attend, ranged in a prescribed order, ending 
with an appeal to the audience : ‘ Give your 
testimony concerning him,’ and their reply: 'He 
was of the righteous.’ The Ji'qls may then recite 
the Fdtiha, etc., and the funeral goes on to the 
graveyard. 

There a tomb has been prepared, of ample size, 
with an arched roof, so that the corpse may sit up 
at ease to answer the interrogatory of the examin- 
ing angels, Munkar and Nakir, who will enter 
the tomb to question him as to his orthodoxy. If 
the replies are satisfactory, the grave will be en- 
larged to him, and a man with a beautiful coun- 
tenance will appear to tell him : ' I am thy good 
deeds’ ; otherwise, a hideous face comes to represent 
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his evil deeds, and painful experiences ensue. The 
fear of ' the torment of the grave ’ is very real 
among Muslims. 

The construction of tombs varies in different 
places, and no one pattern can be indicated. In 
Egypt, the entrance is at the foot, the side 
furtliest from Mecca, and the tomb is often 
made to hold several bodies ; but, if they are of 
opposite sexes, a partition is set up. Over the 
tomb is an oblong stone slab or brick monument 
{tarklya), with an upright stone {shahid) at head 
and foot. The inscription is on that at the head, 
which is often carved with a turban. A small 
chapel covered with a cupola is frequently built 
over the tombs of saints and other distinguished 
people, while the tomb-mosques of sultans and 
amirs are often beautiful examples of Saracenic 
art. 

The body is lifted out of the bier and laid in the 
tomb, on its right side, with the face towards 
Mecca, propped in that position by bricks. Its 
bandages are untied, its Kashmir shawl rent, lest 
it should tempt ^ave-robbers, a little earth is 
sprinkled, ch. cxii. of the Qur’an, or xx. 57, is 
recited (but this was forbidden by the Wahhabis 
and others), and the entrance is closed. There is no 
service at the grave ; but, before leaving (unless 
the funeral be of a Mali ki), a Jiql, in the character of 
mtdaqqin, or tutor of the dead, sits before the 
tomb and tells the defunct the five correct answers 
to be given to the examining angels that night (the 
‘ Night of Desolation,’ Lailat al-waqsha) when they 
come and ask him his catechism : he must reply 
that his God is Allah, his prophet Muhammad, nis 
religion Islam, his Bible the Qur’an, and his qihla 
the Ka'ba. The grave is left in solitude and the 
mourners depart, saying a Fdtiha for the defunct 
and another for all the dead in the cemetery. 
Some fiqls take a repast in the room where the 
deceased died and recite ch. Ixvii. of the Qur’an, or 
perform the more elaborate ritual called the Sabhay 
"Bosary,’ in which a rosary of a thousand beads 
is used to count the thousands of repetitions of 
the Kalima and the hundreds of other formulae 
repeated. This performance ends with one of the 
fiqls asking the others : < Have ye transferred [the 
merit ofl what ye have recited to the deceased?’ 
and their answer ; ‘We have transferred it.’ 

Wailing is resumed by the women on the 
Thursdays of the first three weeks after the burial, 
and the men receive friends of the deceased in the 
house and hire Jiqls to perform a hatma of the 
Qur’an ; and on the Fridays following these three 
Thursdays the women visit the tomb and go 
through various rites, including the placing of a 
broken palm branch on the tomb and giving food 
to the poor ; and the same is done on the Thursday 
and Friday completing or following the forty days 
after the funeral. Men do not display mourning in 
their dress, but women dye their veils and other 
gear dark blue, and sometimes smear the walls of 
their rooms, and even stain their hands and arms 
with the same indigo dye. They also disarrange 
their hair, and the furniture and carpets are up- 
set in mourning for the head of the house. 

Literature.— The most minute account of all the ceremonies 
and processes used in regard to the disposal of the corpse is to 
be read in G. A. Herklots and Ja'far Sharif s Qanoon-e-Islam, 
London, 1832, ch. xxxviii. ; the ceremonies after the funeral are 
described in ch. xxxix. ; but a good deal of this account con- 
sists of details peculiar to the Muslims of Hindustan. The 
corresponding ceremonies observed m Egypt are described in 
Lane's Modem Egyptians^, London, 1860, ch. xxvin , where also 
IS a notice of a curious dance performed on the occasion of a 
death by the peasants of Upper Egypt The Egyptian customs 
are similar to those observed in Syria and Turkey, though 
local differences of usage are to be noticed, a fairly detailed 
account of which for Turkey may be read in The People of 
Turkey, ed. S. Lane-Poole, London, 1878, ii. 136-143. See also 
Hughes’ DI, London, 1885, s.v. ‘Burial’ and ‘Death,’ where 
Herklots is conveniently abridged. The traditions of Muham- 


mad on the subject are accessible to English readers in Mishkdt 
aZ-Masdblh, tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1800, vol. i. pp. 355-403. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Parsi). — i. Before death. — When death 
approaches, one or two priests are summoned to 
make the dying person confess his sins. The 
Patet, or confession of sins, is recited for his 
benefit, and it is a meritorious act if he is able 
to join the piiest in repeating the confession. 
According to the Sad Ddr (xlv.), the man who 
‘ accomplishes repentance ’ does not go to hell, 
but, having received his punishment at the end of 
the Chinvat bridge, is led to his place in heaven. 
In a case of urgency the short Ashem-Vo?iu (Ky. 
xxvii, 14) formula may suffice, and the Hatokht 
Nask fragment {Yt. xxi, 14 f.) attributes a special 
value to the recital of Ashem-Vohu in the last 
moments of life. The Sad Ddr adds (Ixxx. 11) 
that it brings one who has deserved hell to the 
Hamlstakdn (the ‘ ever stationary ’ region between 
heaven and hell) ; one who has deserved the 
Hamlstahd to heaven ; and one Avho has deserved 
heaven to the highest paradise. The tanu-peretha^ 
after whose death the upaman^ ‘ waiting,’ ‘ mourn- 
ing,’ of the relatives must be prolonged beyond 
the usual period {Vend, xii.), is explained by tra- 
dition as one who has died without Patei and 
without Ashem-Vokii. Sometimes a few drops of 
the consecrated hao7n,a juice mingled with water 
are poured, if possible, into the mouth of the 
dying person, haoma being believed to produce 
immortality. Formerly this custom was more 
common ; and it was also usual to drop into the 
mouth of the dying person a few grains of pome- 
granate, belonging to the holy ceremonies of the 
Parsi sacrifice. 

2. Death.-— According to Vend, v. 10, the ancient 
Zarathushtrians had special chambers or buildings 
{Jeata) for the dead — one for men, one for women, 
and one for children — in every house or in every 
village, and the common mortuary still exists 
amongst the Zarathushtrians of Persia and in the 
Mofussil towns of Gujarat. In Bombay and other 
parts of India a special jilace in the house is pre- 
pared beforehand and washed clean in order to 
receive the dead body. The body is bathed all over 
and covered with a clean, but worn-out, white 
suit of cotton clothes, which must bo destroyed 
and never used again after having served for this 
purpose (cf. Vend, v. 61, viii. 23-25). A relative 
girds the sacred cord round the body, reciting the 
Ahura Mazda Khuddi^ a short prayer in Pazand. 
The corpse is placed on the giound on a clean 
white sheet. Two relatives sit by his side keep- 
ing themselves in contact with him — a custom 
probably derived, like the paiva^id (see below) 
held by the watchers and the bearers of the 
corpse, from the idea of forming a bridge or a way 
for the soul. An AsJiem- Vohu is recited close to 
the dead man’s ear. 

3. Impurity of the corpse. — The corpse is now 
s"*^PP9sed to be assailed by the corpse-demon, the 
Druj Nasu. According to Vend, vii. 1-5, the 
druj of^ the corpse rushes on the body from the 
north, in the shape of a fly, immediately after 
death in a case of natural death. But in a ease of 
violent death (by dogs, or by the wolf, by the 
sorcerer, by an enemy, or by the hand of man, 
by falling from a mountain, by strangling one- 
self, or by treachery) the demon comes only in the 
gdh (one of the five divisions of the day) that fol- 
lows after death. Only special despised officials, 
set apart for that puiqiiose, are allowed actually 
to touch the^ body, and they must scrupulously 
observe certain fixed rules. If anyone else hap- 
pens to touch it, the contagion s*preads to him, 
and he must undergo the great purification, bar 
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ashnum, for nine days (being washed with the 
urine of the cow, etc. {Vend. ix.]). The glance of 
a dog (see below) or other animal is considered 
to be particularly eftective for driving away the 
corpse-demon. 

In theory the old tabu ideas concerning the dead 
have been modified in a characteristic manner by 
the Avestan dualism. Thus, since the death of a 
Mazdayasnian implies a victory of the Evil Power, 
his body is unclean, but the corpse of an unbe- 
liever is clean, because his death favours the 
cause of Ahura Mazda, and a wicked man defiles 
only during his life, not after his death {Vend. 
V. 36-38). 

4. Isolation of the corpse. — The place of the 
two relatives waiting beside the body is next 
taken by the nasu-kashas of the Avesta, now 
called khdndhya ( ‘ shoulder-men ’) by the Parsis of 
India. Two of those funeral-servants prepare 
themselves by washing and by putting on clean 
suits of clotlies and the sacred cord, and by re- 
citing the Srosh-hdj (on which see Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 686-688) up to the word ashahe. 
They then enter the room where the dead body is 
placed, keeping between them a piece of cloth or 
cotton tape — the paivand. They cover the body 
with cloth except the face — which, however, in 
some parts of Gujarat is also covered — with a 
paddn (the paitiddna of the Avesta, a piece of 
white cotton stuff which the Parsi priest holds 
before his nose and mouth in order not to defi.le 
the sacred fire and the other pure things). Then 
the two khdndhyas lift the corpse on to slabs of 
stone placed in a corner of the room, its arms 
being folded across the chest. The face must not 
be turned towards the north, whence the demons 
proceed. In some districts of Gujarat the old 
Avestan rule ( Vend. viii. 8) is still observed ^ of 
laying the body on a thin layer of sand in a cavity 
dug in the ground five inches deep, while in Yezd 
Lhe corpse, after being lifted from the bier in the 
common mortuary, is placed ‘ on a raised platform 
of mud paved with stone, about nine feet long and 
four feet wide ’ (Jackson, Persia, p. 391), The place 
in which the body reposes is ritually separated 
from connexion with the living by three deep 
circles, kasha, drawn with a metallic bar or nail 
by one of the two khdndhyas, who afterwards 
leave the house, still making paivand, and finish 
their Srosh-hdj. 

5. The sag-did. — If possible, ‘ a four-eyed ’ {cath- 
rucashma) dog, i.e. a dog with two eye-like spots 
above the eyes, is now brought near the corpse in 
order to frighten the druj by his look, i.e. the 
sag-dld (‘dog-gaze’) is arranged. Accoiding to 
Vend. viii. 16, a white dog with yellow ears has also 
a particular power against the demons, but any dog 
may suffice. The sag-dld is repeated at the begin- 
ning of every gdh, until the body is carried from the 
house. The prescription of Vend. viii. 14-18 seems 
not to be observed nowadays, namely, that a yellow 
four-eyed dog or a white dog with yellow ears 
must be led tliree times if he walks willingly, six 
or nine times if he is unwilling, along the road 
where a corpse of a man or of a dog is carried, in 
order to scare away the corpse-demon. In Yezd 
the ordinary street-dog is used, and ‘morsels of 
bread are strewn around the corpse, or, according 
to the older usage, laid on the bosom of the dead, 
and the dog eats these’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 389). 
Immediately before entering the dakhma (‘tower of 
silence ’), the dead body is once more exposed to 
the sag-dld. The demon-expelling glance is attri- 
buted by Vend. vii. 3. 29 f . , viii. 36, not only to the 
dog, but to ‘the flesh -eating birds’ as well as to 
‘ the flesh -eating dogs.’ 

Those passagfes evidently refer to the moment when the 
animals, to which the body is exposed, rush on it to devour 


it ; but the eminent Parsi scholar J. J. Modi, to whom we 
principally owe our knowledge of the actual funeral ceremonies 
of the Parsis, interprets Vend. vii. 3 in the following way : ‘It 
IS enjoined that in case a dog is not procurable, the “ Sagdeed ” 
of flesh-devouring birds like the crows and vultures should be 
allowed, that is to say, it will do if a fieah-eating bird happens 
to pass and sees the corpse from above or if the flesh -eating 
birds fly in that direction ’ {JASB ii. 414). 

6. Demon-frightening fire. — We return to the 
mortuary room, where, after the first sag-dld, the 
demon-killing fire {Vend. vin. 80) is brought and 
fed with fragrant sandal-wood and frankincense, 
and where, until the body is removed, a priest 
recites the Avesta, keeping himself, as well as 
every other person, at least three paces from the 
dead body {Vend. viii. 7). 

7. Time of removal. — The removal of the body 
must take place in the daytime, in order to expose 
it to the sun {Vend. v. 13). In ancient times the 
corpse might lie in the special mortuaries as long 
as one month or even until the next spring ( Vend. 
V. 12). Now, in India, the body is removed the 
next morning, if death takes place early in the 
night ; if a person dies late at night or early in 
the morning, the body is removed in the evening. 
In case of death by accident the body may wait 
longer. 

8. Removal. — Two ‘ corpse - bearers ’ {nasd- 
sdldrs), clothed in white, with ‘ hand-cover ’ 
{dastdnd) on their hands, and making paivand, 
enter the house about one hour before their de- 
parture to the dakhma, carrying an iron bier 
{gdhdn). ^ They must be at least two in number 
( Vend. iii. 14), for a single man is not allowed to 
carry even the body of a child. Wood being more 
liable to infection, the bier must be of iion. It is 
placed beside the body. The corpse-bearers read 
the Srosh-hdj up to the word ashahe {t\\Q remaining 
portion of that prayer is recited only when their 
operations relating to the corpse are finished), and 
add in a low voice : ‘ According to the dictates of 
Ahura Mazda, the dictates of the Amshaspands, 
the dictates of the holy Sraosh, the dictates of 
Aderbad-Mahrespand, the dictates of the Dastur of 
this time.’ Then they sit silent, while two priests, 
having performed the kosti (cf. Darmesteter, op. 
cit. 685 f.) and repeated the special prayers of the 
gdh, enter the chamber, making paivand, put on 
their face-veils, ‘ take the Srosh-bdj ’ {i.e. repeat it 
as far as ashahe), and commence the Ahunavaiti 
Gatha {Ys. xxviii.-xxxiv. ), keeping themselves 
near to the door or at least at a distance of three 
paces from the corpse. At the words of Yasna xxxi. 
4 : ‘ Seek thou for me, O Vohu Manah, the mighty 
Kingdom, through whose increase we may over- 
come the Druj,’ they stop ; the corpse- bearers lift 
the dead body on the bier, when tlie priests turn 
to the dead and finish the Gatha, after which a 
new sag-dld is performed. The moment is now 
come for relatives and friends, who have gathered 
in the house (or, in Yezd, in the common mortuary, 
the zdd-d-marg, ‘ birth and death,’ or pursish- 
khdnah, ‘ inquiry house ’), to have a last look at 
the deceased. They how before the body, i.e. 
make the sejdo, before its face is covered up. 

9. Funeral procession. — Having carried tlie body 
outside the house (according to Vend. viii. 10, the 
corpse should he removed through a breach speci- 
ally made in the wall of the house, and in this 
connexion it is worthy of note that the Persian 
zdd-d-marg has two doors, the corpse being brought 
in by the one and carried out by the other), the 
nasd-sdldrs entrust the bier to two or more khan- 
dyas (who are also sometimes called nasd-sdldrs) 
to bear it to the ‘tower of silence.’ Two priests 
walk in the front of the procession, at a distance 
of thirty paces after the bier, accompanied by rela- 
tives and friends, two abreast, clothed in white and 
making paivand. In Persia, however, the order 
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is different. There the procession is led by a man 
bearing a vase containing fire (and formerly also 
by a musician playing a doleful air), followed by 
the relatives and friends, the corpse, the priests, 
and additional members of the family of the de- 
ceased. Here, too, if the dakhmct is far distant, 
the body may be conveyed on a cow or donkey 
(cf. the Pahlavi commentary on Vend. iii. 14), and 
the mourners may ride, though the priests are 
required to walk. 

lo. In the tower. — ^At the gate of the tower the 
bier is set down, the face is uncovered to let the 
accompanying procession pay their last resjiects to 
the dead from a distance of at least three paces, 
and once more sag-did is performed. Now the 
two real nasd-sdldrs, who had arranged the body 
on the bier in the house, and who alone are allowed 
to enter the tower (not wearing their usual clothes 
[ Vend. viii. 10], but the so-called ' clothes of 
dakhma ’), open its gate, which is closed with an 
iron lock, lift the bier, carry it into the tower, 
place the body, with the head toward the south 
(the auspicious quarter), on one of the beds of 
stone {Jcp^h) in concentric circles, rising 

like an Mi-q-'.-i j: 'c, which are intended for re- 
ceiving the bodies. These circles are sepaiated by 
canals {pavis, a word which seems also to be used 
of the sections divided by the canals). They re- 
move the clothes from the corpse, leaving it naked 
{Vend. vi. 51), and cast them into the central well, 
forming the middle of the tower, and surrounded 
by the amphitheatre-like circles of stone beds. 
The naked corpse may he left ‘ on the earth, on 
clay, bricks, and stone and mortar.’ The vul- 
tures, Nature’s scavengers, are already waiting, 
and in one or two hours they devour all that is 
corruptible of the body. Twice a year the nasd- 
sdlars throw the skeletons into the well, where 
sun, rain, and air soon reduce the whole to dust. 
The Dlnkart to Vend. v. 14 considers the falling 
of the rain on the corpses in the dakhmas and on 
the impure liquids as a great advantage. Formerly 
the bones were preserved in an ossuary. 

‘ Whither shall we carry the bones of the dead, Ahura Mazda? 
Where shall we place them?’ Ahura Mazda answered: ‘You 
may make a structure {uz-ddnem) for them beyond the reach 
of the do^, of the fox, of the wolf, inaccessible to the rain from 
above. If the Mazdayasnians are rich, they may construct it 
of stones, of plaster, or of earth. If they are not rich, they 
may place the dead on the ground in the light of heaven and 
looking towards the sun ’ {Vend. 49-51). 

If, in Persia, a Zarathushtrian community is too 
small to support a dakhma,, the body ‘ is carried 
to some remote place in the hills or mountains, is 
then piled around with stones and covered with a 
slab, but not interred ’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 394). 

The Dddistan (xviii.), in the 9th cent. A.D., 
recommended collecting the bones and putting 
them in an astoddn, elevated above the ground 
and covered with a roof to preserve them from 
rain and from animals. These receptacles to pro- 
tect the bones from the sun were made of two 
excavated stones, one forming the coffin, the other 
the cover. They might also be real monuments, 
perhaps corresponding to the caves of the Achse- 
rnenians at Naksh-i Hustam (Modi, ‘An old Persian 
Coffin,’ JASB, 1888; cf, Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 
93, note 34). At the present day the bones of the 
dead are no longer preserved. 

Vend vi. 45, in directing the dead to be carried ‘ to the most 
elevated spots, where flesh-eating dogs and flesh-eating birds 
may most surely perceive it,’ gave sanction to a prWtive 
method of disposing of the dead, still practised, e.g.. by the 
Kaflrs, who expose their dead in wooden coffins on the tops of 
the mountains (Lassen, Ind. Alterihumskunde, i.2 Leipzig 1867 

India (Orooke, JAI 

[lS99j -45 f.), and by the Masai, where a person dying without 
children is abandoned, some hundred yards outside the kraal 
to the hysenas, whose speedv devouring of the corpse is con- 
^ I^-vourable sign (Marker, Dx& Mosaic Berlin, 1904. 
IX 193). The Hawaiians^ threw their dead to the sharks, etc. 
(Segerstedt, Lfi ii/onda oriental, Upsala, 1910, iv. 2, p. 64). Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 517 ; cf. Kleuker, Anliang zum Zend-Avesta, 


Riga, 1783, Ti- iii. 71 f.), the Bactrians threw their sick and aged 
people to dogs, trained to devour them ; the Ca&pians con- 
sidered it more auspicious if buds devoured their dead exposed 
in the desert than if they were eaten by dogs or wild animals 
(cf. Marqiiait, Philologus, Supplem. x. [1907] i 141) 

11. Dakhmas. — Special constructions or towers 
{dakhmas), for exposing the corpses, are Avell 
known to the Avesta. They constitute the most 
awful and impure spots on the eaitli, and it is 
one of the greatest merits to demolish them when 
they have served their purpose, and thus restore 
the ground to cultivation {Vend. iii. 13, vii. 
49-58). The construction of the actual ‘ towers 
of silence ’ used by the Farsis of India is accom- 
panied by a series of religious ceiemonies, the 
consecration lasting three days ( Menant, Les Parsis, 
Paris, 1898, pp.206-235, with jilans and illustrations). 

12. Dispersion of procession. — At every d((khma 
a kind of chapel {sdgrl) is built, to wliicli the 
funeral procession retires while the rKtsa-srlldrs 
do their work with the dead inside the tower. 
When the nasd-sdldrs are ready, the assistants, 
gathered in the sdgrl or seated at some distance 
from the dakhma, get up and finish the Srdsh-hdj, 
which they had commenced before starting in the 
funeral procession. In concluding the pa%vand 
they recite this prayer : ‘We repent of all our 
sins. Our respects to the souls of the departed I 
We remembei here the havashis of the jiioiis (de- 
parted).’ They then take urine of the cow, wash 
the naked parts of their bodies, make the kosti, 
and repeat the Patet, mentioning the name of the 
departed at the end of tlie jirayer, after which they 
return home and take a bath. 

13. Ceremonies at home. — At homo, immedi- 
ately after the removal of the body, urine of the 
cow {nlrang) is sprinkled over the slabs of stone 
on which the corpse was placed, ami upon the 
road by which it was carried out of the house. 
All clothes, utensils, and other articles of furni- 
ture must be cleansed, pidncipally by the same 
means — gomez (urine of the cow') and water — or 
rejected altogether, if they have come into any 
contact with the dead body. After the removal 
of the body, all the monitors of the family are 
required to take a bath. 

in an ancient Iranian province, Ilaroiva (llaiat), 
the custom recorded from later times (Chardin, 
Voyages en Perse, Amst. 1735, iii. 109), of ahiimlon- 
ing the house to the dead, seems to have prevailed 
accoi'dirig to the vish-}ia,reznn(t of Vend, i, 1) ((“f. N. 
Soderblom, RHIi xxxix. [1899] 256 ff.). The, Great 
Bundahlshn gives the following ox])la,na t ion of 
this custom : ‘We keep the pi esci ijitioii'^ (of re- 
moving the fire, the ha7'ashni('ni, tlu* cu[)s, the 
haoma, and the mortar) during nine days (in the 
winter) or a month (in summer) ’ (of. Vend. v. 39 If. ). 
‘They abandon the house and go away during nine 
days or a montlF (Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 9, note 
20). _ It may be that npamrin , ‘ waiting ’ ( Vend. v. ) 
originally meant a temporary abandoning of the 
house. At present, in Bombay, all the members of 
the family have to take a bath after the removal 
of the body, and fragrant fire is burnt on tlie spot 
where the corpse was laid. During nine days in 
winter and one month in summer a lamp is kejit 
burning on the same spot, and no one is allowed to 
go near it during that period. After its expiry the 
whole room is washed. The members of the 
family and also near friends abstain from meat 
during three days after the death. 

We do not deal here with the festivals and pfifts intended for 
the priest and for the poor after the death of a W'calthy Parsi, 
or with the recital of several offices for his soul (see Immor- 
TiL^TY rPar'jq') The funeral expenses of an eminent Pars? 

■ .'c'l ; " V r. t 'I nd. :!' 1763 amounted to more than 733 rupees, 
" .eh 'I ■" .iM more than double this sum at present 
(B-'! a.! . IP uir',! l'...ell, JASJS in. 144 ff.). 

Recent opposition. — In some circles of Parsi 
society the question of introducing a more hygienic 
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and less savage manner of disposing of the dead 
has of late been very eagerly agitated. Both 
burning and burying being prohibited because of 
the purity of fire and earth, it has been proposed 
to consume the corpse by electricity, and the exe- 
getical question has been discussed whether such 
a method can be considered as burning or not. No 
change has been officially permitted as yet in the 
disposal of the dead, which shows the tenacity 
of custom, and maintains continuity with an 
immemorial antiquity. 

Literature — J, J Modi, ‘ On the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Paiseea, their Origin and Explanation,' in JASB u (1892); 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zen.d- Areata, ii. 14Gli., Pans, 1892, D. 
Menant, Les Parsia, Pans, 1898 , D. F. Karaka, Htst o) the 
Parsia, 1 . 192 ft., Loudon, 18S4 , A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Past 
and P/escnt, pp ‘"'7 "P* ; K^rdnyar Sheheryar, 

‘A Zoroastrian . ■ ■ ■’■!- i ’ ii (Ju^rL'n,!;. m Zartoshti^ i. 

3C9-181. 

Nathan Sodekblom. 

15 . Ancient Persian rites. — In ancient Persia, 
before the spread of Zoioastrianism, the means of 
disposal of the dead were quite different from 
those observed by the adherents of the great 
Iranian religious leader. Attention has already 
been called, in § 10 , to the Bactrian custom of 
leaving the sick and the aged to be devoured by 
dogs — a practice recorded not only by Strabo (p. 
517), but by Cicero {Tusc. Disp. i. 45) and by 
Eusebius [Prcp.p, evang. i. iv. 7). Both Herodotus 
(i. 140) and Strabo (p. 735) expressly state that, 
while the Magi exposed their dead to dogs or 
birds (as the Avesta enjoins), the Persians interied 
the dead body after coating it with wax (Kara- 
KTjpdjcraures 5^ Sjv rhv v^kvv Jlipcrat yy Kp^Tfrovct), It 
was, therefore, rank blasphemy (oi)% Sena) when 
Cambyses ordered the corpse of Amasis to be 
cremated (Herodotus, iii. 16) ; and it is very 
doubtful whether any credence can be given to 
Xenoi)hon’s account ( Cyropced, vill. vii. 25) of the 
request of the dying Oyrus — ‘Put my body, my 
children, when I die, neither in gold nor in silver 
nor in anything else, but commit it to the earth 
as soon as may be (rfj 7 ^ ojs rd^terra dir^Sore). For 
what is more blessed than this, to be mingled with 
the earth (777 faixOrivai) ? ’ — since this last phrase 
would seem to exclude any coating of the body 
with wax. Equal suspicion seems to attach to 
Xenophon’s story {ih, vii. 3) of the death of Abra- 
dates, for whom a grave was prepared, and whose 
dead head was held on her lap by his wife, whose 
corpse, after her suicide, and his were both 
covered over by her nurse before burial. Ctesias, 
however, who is much more reliable than his ancient 
contemporaries would allow, may be right when 
he states {Pars. 59) that Parysatis buried the head 
and right hand of Cyrus the Younger, for here the 
wax coating may perhaps have been employed. 

Unfortunately, our sole information on this sub- 
ject must thus far be gleaned from the meagre 
statements of the classics. If we may judge from 
the tombs of the Achsemenians, their bodies 
were not exposed as Zoroastrianism dictated ; but 
it is by no means impossible that they were 
coated with wax, or even, as Jackson also sug- 
gests {Persia Past and Present, p. 285), ‘ jierhaps 
embalmed after the manner of the Egyptians.’ 
According to Arrian (Anad, vi. xxix. ^-ll), the 
body (crQpLa) of Cyrus was laid in a coffin of gold 
(tt^eXop' ; cf. Jackson, loc. cit. and p. 304 f., 

for further references). 

All this was, of course, changed when Persia 
definitely became Zoroastrian. In his account of 
the obsequies of Merrneroes (t A.D. 554), Agathias 
{Hist. II. xix. 22) recognizes only the usage of the 
Avesta (with the addition of the exposure of the 
sick while still living), and he expressly says that 
the Persians could not place the dead in a coffin 
{d'^KT}) or uin (XdppaKt), or bury in the earth (rS 777 
Karax^^yvtjvai) ; and the 5th cent. Sasanian monarch 


Kobad demanded, though without success, that 
the Christian Iberian ruler Gurgenes should adopt 
the Persian custom of exposing the dead to birds 
and dogs, instead of burying them (Procopius, 
de Bell. Pers. i. 12). 

Literature. — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
previous section, reference may also be made to Kleuker, 
Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, n. 111 . 9f., 67 L, 144, Riga, 17S3 ; 
Brisson, de Regio Persarum principatu, ed. Lederlein, p 
619 ft., Stras&burg, 1710 ; Rapp, ZDMG xx. [1866] 53-56 

Louis H. Gray. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Koman). — As in other lands and in other times, so 
also among the ancient Romans the customs attend- 
ant upon death and burial varied so considerably 
according to Avealth, rank, occupation, nationality, 
religion, place, and period that no single succes- 
sion of circumstances may be taken as typical, and 
great caution must be exercised in dealing with the 
scattered and fragmentary evidence on the subject, 
in order to avoid confusing the particular with the 
universal, or attributing to one period the customs 
peculiar to another. 

The greater part of our evidence having to do 
Avith the upper classes during the late Republic 
and early Empire, it Avill be best to re-constiuct, 
as a nucleus around AAdiich to build up an account 
of burial customs in general, a typical instance of 
the death and burial of a Roman grandee of the 
1st cent, of the Empire. 

As the man breathes his last, the assembled rela- 
tives loudly and repeatedly call out his name in the 
conclamatio — a moie or less formalized expression 
of grief Avhich is probably reminiscent of primitive 
attempts to Avake the dead back to life ; and per- 
haps the nearest of kin kisses him, as if to catch 
and preserve in the family line the last breath. 
After the formal announcement ‘ conclamatum est,^ 
the eyes are closed, and the usual bathing and 
anointing, perhaps embalming, take place, per- 
formed by one 01 the household, or by the pro- 
fessional libitinarius or pollinctor. The body is 
composed, arrayed in the toga — the full dress of 
antiquity — ornamented Avith all the insignia Avon 
during the dead man’s career, and placed in state 
on the lectus funehris in the atrium, or main 
chamber of the house, Avith the feet tOAvards the 
street-door. There are also iloAvers, coronm of 
honour, and burning censers supported on cande- 
labra. Near by are attendants, among them being 
sometimes included paid mourners Avho chant 
the funeral AA^ail. [These details may be seen in 
the Lateran Museum on the tomb relief of the 
Haterii, a family of considerable importance dur- 
ing the latter part of the 1st century.] Possibly a 
com is placed in the mouth as passage-money across 
the Styx — a custom always in vogue to some extent. 
A wax impression of the face is then taken, after- 
wards to occupy its niche in the ala, a state room 
off the atrium, along with the masks {hnagines) of 
the ancestral line, and to be supplied Avith the 
appropriate inscription, or Mulus, recording the 
name, years, offices, and deeds of the dead. Out- 
side, the fact of death is made known, and the 
proper safeguard taken against chance religious or 
social impropriety, by the hanging of a cypress- or 
pine-branch at the entrance of the house. 

In due time, Avhich in ordinary cases is as soon 
as arrangements can be made, and in funerals of 
state from three to seven days, the last ceremonies 
take place. Criers go through the streets announc- 
ing its coming occurrence in the ancient formula : 

‘ Ollus Quiris leto datus. Exsequias, guilms est 
commodum, ire iam temjnts est. Ollus ex aedibus 
effertur'" (‘This citizen has been given OA'er to 
death. His obsequies those Avho find it conA’^enient 
may noAv attend. He is being carried forth from 
his dwelling’). Under the supervision of the 
designator and his attendant lictors, the stately 
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funeral-train takes form and moves: musicians, 
and perhaps paid singers ; dancers and panto- 
miinists, who jest freely, sometimes impersonating 
in humorous wise even the deceased ; a succession 
of cars, at times amounting to hundreds (six 
hundred at the funeral of Marcellus), on which sit 
actors dressed to impersonate the long line of the 
dead man’s ancestors, wearing their death-masks, 
now taken from the niches in the al(B, and accom- 
panied by lictors, as in life — symbolically conduct- 
ing the most recent of the family line to take his 
lace with his forefathers in the lower world ; a 
isplay of the dead man’s memorials — trophies, 
horses, dogs, insignia, painted representations of 
his exploits — after the manner of a triumph ; more 
lictors, with down-pointed fasces ^ reminiscent of 
olden -time burial by night ; and then, high on a 
funeral car, the dead himself, with face exposed to 
the sky, or enclosed in a casket and represented by 
a realistic figure clad in his clothes and death-mask ; 
the immediate mourners — sons with veiled heads, 
daughters bareheaded with flowing hair ; and finally 
the general public, not without demonstration. On 
both sides, as the procession passes, is the Roman 
populace, pressing to the line, and climbing up 
‘ To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops,' 
to witness what must have been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all time. 

Arrived at the Forum, the great centre of civic 
life, the dead is carried to the Rostra, on which, 
surrounded by his ghostly ancestry, he lies while 
his nearest relative delivers over him the latcdatio, 
a formal and often extravagant glorification of the 
deceased and his forefathers which is preserved 
among the family archives, and whose uncritical 
use will do so much to falsify or distort Roman 
history. The procession then forms again, resumes 
its way, and passes through the city-gate to the 
destined place of cremation or inhumation at one 
of the great Tnattsolea, such as that of Augustus, at 
the north end of the Campus Martius, or in one of 
the long lines of lots which border the high road. 
Here the dead, with ornaments, weapons, and 
other possessions dear* in life, together with many 
memorials brought by friends and relatives, is 
placed upon an elaborate pyre, to which, with 
averted face, the nearest relative or friend, or some 
civic dignitary, applies the torch. As the flames 
rise to the summit of the pyre, perhaps they liber- 
ate from his lightly fastened cage an eagle, which 
soars aloft — the symbol of the spirit of the dead 
setting out for its home among the immortals. 
The embers are quenched with water or wine, the 
final farewell (another conclamatio) is uttered, and 
all return to the city except the immediate rela- 
tives, who collect the ashes of the departed in a 
napkin, bury the os resectuTn (see below) to pre- 
serve the form of earth-burial, perform a purifica- 
tory sacrifice, and partake of tlie funeral-meal in 
the family tomb-chapel. 

There follow nine days of mourning, on one of 
which the now dry ashes are enclosed In an urn of 
marble or metal, and carried by a member of the 
family, barefooted and ungirdled, to their final 
resting-place in the tomb-chamber. At the end of 
this period, the sacrum novendiale, a feast to the 
dead, is celebrated at the tomb, and a funeral- 
banquet is held at the home. Mourning continues 
ten months for husbands, wives, parents, adult 
sons and daughters, eight months for other adult 
lelatives, and in the case of children for as many 
months as they have years. Memorial festivals, 
which partake of the nature of a communion, are 
celebrated on Feb. 13—21, the JParentalia, or pagan 
All-Souls’ Day ; again on the birth or burial anni- 
’ and again at the end of March and May, 
the Violaria and Uosaria, when violets and roses are 
profusely distributed, lamps lighted in the tomb- I 


chambers, funeral-banquets held, and offerings made 
to the gods and to the manes, or spirits of the dead. 

Such a funeral, though not unfamiliar to the 
Roman people, was the exception rather than the 
rule. The imposing nature of the whole — the 
splendour of its appointments, the dignity of the 
participants, the impressiveness of tlie stately 
train, with its hundreds of impersonated praetorians 
and consulars, traversing the principal thorougli- 
fares between thronging sieectators — may best be 
compared with the funerals of Italian royalty in 
modern times, though the latter probably fall far 
short of the magnificence of the ancient cereniony. 

The funerals of middle and lower class people, 
and of most of the upper class, weie less ostenta- 
tious, and unaccompanied by the laudatio, the dis- 
play of death-masks, and the paraphernalia of 
wealth. Children, citizens of the lowest class, and 
slaves were carried to their last rest without public 
procession, and with few formalities. 

Unlike modern burial-places, the Roman ceme- 
teries were not public communal enclosures set 
apart by themselves, but were situated along the 
great highways that led from the city -gates, and 
took the form of a very long and narrow series of 
I private holdings, whose front, occupied by imposing 
j monuments, bordered immediately on * the road. 
All streets leading from Rome had their tombs, 
and the location of sepulchres along them in the 
country also, on landed estates, was frequent. 
Most prominent among the highway cemeteries at 
Rome were the Via Flaminia and tlie Via Salaria 
on the north, the Tiburtina and the Preenestina 
on the east, the Latina and the Appia on the 
south, and the Aurelia on the west. Most magnifi- 
cent of all was the Appian Way, Regina Viarum, 
which still displays almost unbroken lines of 
tomb-ruins from its issue at the old Servian Porta 
Capena to the Alban Mount, fourteen miles away. 
Among its two hundred or more larger monuments, 
displaying great variety of architecture and orna- 
mentation, are to be seen most of the types of the 
Roman tomb : the mausoleu?n, round, and probably 
once with conical summit, coj>ied and named after 
the tomb of Mausolus, the king of Icaria, who died 
about 351 B.c. ; the tumulus, a conical mound 
heaped over the body or ashes of the dead, also 
reminiscent of Asia ; the tomb above ground ; the 
tomb excavated in the tufa bed of the Campagna ; 
the combination of both, with tomb below and 
chamber above ; the columbarium, for the reception 
of the cremated dead of burial-associations ; the 
chambers in series called ‘ catacombs ’ {g.v , ). Burial 
lots were marked by boundary stones, inscribed 
with measurements : e.g, ‘in fronte p. xvi, in agro 
p. xxU: (‘frontage, 16 ft., depth, 22 ft.’). Threats 
and curses were frequently added to safeguard the 
area and monuments against violation or profana- 
tion. The more pi'etentious areas were gi'eat 
family burial-places, where were laid to rest all 
the members of a gens, or branch of a gens, 
including its freedrnen and slaves, and sometimes 
even clients and friends. Such a burial-place might 
mclude a generous plot of ground, Avith an ai*ea 
before the tomb, a garden behind, an ustrina, or 
crernatory, oidiciUce, or shrines with statues of the 
dead, banquet-room for anniversary use, pavilion, 
well, and custodian’s quarters. The epitaphs, 
incised upon slabs let into the front of the monu- 
ment, or on tombstones at the graves of indi- 
^6ar the remains inside the vault, are 
characterized by great variety of content and ex- 
pression. Name, parentage, public offices, and an 
accurate statement of the length of life are found 
in most of them, without dates of death and birth. 

A type may be seen in that of Minucia, the daugh- 
ter of Fundanus, whose death is the subject of 
Pliny’s Ep, V. 16 ; 
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‘D. M. Minuciae Marcellae Fundam F- Vix. A. XII., M- XI-, 

D. VII.’ (‘To the Departed Spirit [Dis Manihusi of Minucia 
ilarcella, the Daughter of Fundanus, who lived 12 years, 11 
months, and 7 days ’) {OIL vi. 16631). 

A portrait-bust sometimes accompanied the epitaph, 
and it was not infrequent for the inscription to be 
in the form of an address to the passer-by from the 
mouth of the departed, as the quaint archaistic 
one of Marcus Csecilius, which lies by the Appian 
Way {CIL i. 1006) : 

‘ Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caicilio.^ 

Hospes, gratum est quom apud meas restitistei seedes. 

Bene rem geras et valeas ; dormias sine qura.’ 

(‘This monument is erected to Marcus Csecilius. Stranger, it 
gives me pleasure that you have stopped at my resting-place. 
Good fortune attend you, and fare you well ; may you sleep 
without care.’) 

Such appeals as this upon stones, the use ^ of 
portrait- sculpture, and the custom of roadside 
burial illustrate the Roman yearning for continued 
participation in the affairs of the living, and an 
instinctive conviction as to future existence. 

Among the lower classes, especially freedmen 
and the labouring part of the population, a most 
popular form of tomb was the columbarium^ so 
named because of its resemblance to a dove-cot. 
Long narrow vaults were either built above ground 
or excavated in the tufa, and in their walls were 
formed numerous compact rows of niches, each of a 
size barely large enough to receive an urn contain- 
ing the ashes of one person, whose identity was 
made known by a titulus upon a slab below the 
urn, or on the um itself, sometimes accompanied 
by a small portrait-bust. One of these columbaria 
on the Via Appia, from which three hundred 
tituli have been preserved, was for the use of the 
freedmen of Augustus and Livia. Such tombs 
were sometimes given as benevolences, and some- 
times erected by speculators, but it was more usual 
for them to be constructed, or at least managed, 
by collegia funeraticia, co-operative funeral asso- 
ciations, wdiich sold stock, assessed regular dues, 
and paid benefits, thus ensuring their members 
proper disposition after death. They were ad- 
ministered by curatores^ who divided and assigned 
the space by lot to the shareholders, who might in 
turn sell their holdings. 

The lot of the ordinary slave and the veiy poorest 
class of citizens was less fortunate. Outside the 
line of the Servian Wall, where it crossed the 
plateau of the Esquiline, there existed, down to the 
time of Horace (when it was covered with earth 
and transformed into the Gardens of Mjecenas), a 
great burial-ground which might be called ‘the 
potter’s field ’ of Rome. Here, as shown by exca- 
vations made from 1872 onwards, was an area of 
irregular dimensions extending a mile or^ more 
along the wall, from near the present railway- 
station on the north-east to the Lateran on the 
south-east, which had served as a necropolis from 
time immemorial, and was the burial-ground to 
which Horace made reference in Sat. I. viii. 
8-16: 

‘ Hue priua angustis eiecta cadavera cellis 
Conservus vili portanda locabat in area ; 

Hoc nuserae plebi stabat commune sepulchrum, 
Pantolabo scurrae Nomen tanoque nepoti. 

Mille pedes in fronte, trecentoa cippus in agrum 
Hie dabat, heredes monumentum ne sequeretur. 

Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribus, atque 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, quo inodo tristes 
Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum ’ 

(‘ Hither, of yore, their fellow-slave contracted to carry in their 
cheap coffins the dead sent forth from their narrow dwellings ; 
here lay the common sepulchre of the wretched plebs^ for 
Pantolabus the knave, and Nomentanus the ne’er-do-weel- A 
thousand feet front, three hundred feet deep were the limits ; 
the monument not to follow the heirs. To-day you may dwell 
on a healthful Esquiline, and take walks on the sunny agger, 
where but now your sad gaze rested upon a field ugly with 
whitening bones’). 

The reference in the above lines to the cheap 
coffins, the slave hireling, the contrast between the 
gloomy bone-strewn Esquiline of former days and 


the healthful gardens of the present, and the 
sardonic allusion to the cippus as the one monument 
of a whole city of wretched poor constitute an 
eloquent comment on the mortuary destiny of the 
lowest class, though to interpret literally the poet’s 
mention of whitening bones seems unnecessary. 
Excavation has revealed pit-graves 13 to 16 ft. 
square and of great depth, in which the bodies of 
the criminal and otherwise unfortunate were de- 
posited one above the other, unhurned, and with 
little ceremony. 

Cremation and inhumation existed side by side 
throughout the pagan period. The earliest ceme- 
teries — the lowest stratum of that on the Esquiline, 
and the necropolis lecently (1902) excavated on 
the Sacred Way near the Forum — contain both 
cinerary urns and sarcophagi, the latter being 
sometimes made of hollowed tree-trunks. The 
later strata on the Esquiline also contain both. 
The Cornelian gens held to earth-burial until Sulla 
chose cremation as a measure of safety. The 
tomb -chambers of the Scipios, a branch of the 
Cornelian gens, on the Appian Way inside the 
Wall of Aurelian, were fillecL with sarcojjhagi con- 
taining unburned dead ; and in many large tombs 
the heads of families were laid away in sarcophagi 
while the cremated remains of their freedmen and 
the humbler members of the household were de- 
posited about them in the same chamber. In- 
humation, as the cheaper and more natural method, 
seems to have been the earlier, basic, and popular 
custom ; even in Augustan times, when cremation 
was as nearly universal as it ever became, it was the 
custom to perform at least a symbolical burial of 
the body by the interment of a small part of it, 
the os resectum, usually a joint of the little finger. 

The foregoing account of death and burial has to 
do principally with the 1st cent. A.D. and with the 
city of Rome. Naturally, there were variations in 
detail before and after this period : e.g. burial by 
night was the practice of earlier times, and was 
prescribed again by Julian, on the ground of incon- 
venience to urban business caused by diurnal rites ; 
the cemeteries of the earliest times were less 
distant from the heart of the city, by reason of 
the lesser circumference of the primitive walls, 
each successive fortification carrying the line of 
tombs farther out because of the law forbidding 
burial within the city limit ; there was less of both 
display and poverty before the rise of the Empire ; 
sumptuary laws governing funerals weie known 
from the first centuries of the city ; the employ- 
ment of chambers and galleries excavated in the 
bed of the Campagna, long known on a small 
scale, grew much moie general and extensive after 
the rise of Christian Rome, developing into the 
great communal burying-places called ‘ catacombs ’; 
cremation died out because of its expensiveness 
and the influence of belief in the resurrection. As 
to other cities, practice there was essentially the 
same as at Rome ; and in small towns in the 
country a great deal of conservatism no doubt 
obtained, manifest in the retention of customs long 
after they had gone out in the capital. 

All periods of the history of Roman burial, how- 
ever, are unified by the belief in the continued 
existence of the dead, and in his ghostly participa- 
tion in the life of the family and community, and 
by the consequent scrupulous care about proper 
burial, and the maintenance of right relations with 
the spirits of dead ancestors. The quick and the 
dead of ancient Rome were in a more than usually 
intimate communion. 

Literature. — The appropriate chapters in S. B. Platner, 
Topography and Monuments of Ancieyit Rome \ Boston, 1911 ; 
J. H. Middleton. Remains of Ancient Rotne, London, 1892 ; 
J. Marquardt, Das Pnvatlehen der Rdmer^, Leipzig, 1886; 
Darembergr-Saglio, Diet, des Ant. gr. et rorn.. Pans, 1873 ff., 
s.t7. ‘Furms.’ GRANT SHOWERM AN. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Slavic). — The subject of death and the disposal of 
the dead, so far as the Slavic peoples are con- 
cerned, was discussed with considerable fullness 
in the art. Any an Religion, voL ii. p. 11*" fF. It 
cannot be doubted that the primitive conditions in 
this particular phase of human life, though to 
some extent overlaid with a dressing of Christian 
thought and practice, have been maintained most 
faithfully among the peoples in question, and it 
was therefore quite natural that the writer of that 
article should begin with Slavic ideas and customs, 
so that, by comparing these with the correspond- 
ing phenomena among the linguistically allied 
races, viz. the Indian, Iranian, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Lithuanian, he might carry 
his investigation back to the so-called Aryan 
period. There is consequently no need to cover 
the same ground again, but it may not be out of 
place to record here such facts as have emerged, 
or have come to the Avriter’s knowledge, since the 
appearance of the article referred to. We shall 
airange these fresh data under five heads. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse (cf. Aryan 
Religion, vol. ii. p. 16 t.). — In the early historical 
peiiod, as was shown in the passage cited, botli of 
these methods were in operation — p)robably simul- 
taneously— among the Slavs, and, as recent archaeo- 
logical investigation shows, they prevailed also in 
the pre-histonc age. With reference to burial, 
there has recently come to light a most remark- 
able correspondence between JMiddle Germany and 
Southern Russia in regard to the practice ot con- 
structing the tomb in the form of a hut. 

At Leubingen, a station on the railway from 
Erfurt (Thuringia) to Sangerhausen, and not far 
from Sbinmerda, there is a now celebrated sepul- 
chral mound, which has been excavated by Prof. 
Klopfleisch, a long misunderstood pioneer in the 
study of primitive history. Near Helmsdorf, again, 
a village at no great distance from Leubingen, in 
the so-called Mannsfeld Seekreis, another mound, 
similar in many respects to that at Leubingen, 
w-as recently opened (cf. P. Hofer, in Jahresschr. 
f. d. Vorgesch. d. sacks, dhicring. Lander, v. [Halle, 
19063; and H. Grossler, ib. vi. [1907]). In each 
case the remains (which in the mound at Leubingen 
Hy upon a flooring of wood, and in that near 
Helmsdorf in a bed-shaped chest of hewn timber) 
had been arched over by an actual wooden hut of 
excellent w’^orkmanship, with a steep roofing, the 
planks of which in the Leubingen example were 
thatched with reeds. The remains found at 
Leubingen were those of an elderly man, across 
whose breast had been laid the body of a girl some 
ten years old, while the Helmsdorf mound, to all 
appearance, contained but a single body, in a 
doubled-up position. The objects found beside 
the dead in both cases — bronze axes, dagger -rods 
and daggers, small chisels, a diorite hammer, and 
also numerous ornaments in gold, such as armlets, 
pins, spiral rings and bracelets—point to the 
Bronze Age (c. 1500 B.c. ?), and also show that the 
dead had been persons of rank. In a dense layer 
of ashes under the chest in the Helmsdorf mound 
were found the skeletons of two men, who had 
doubtless been given to the dead as his servants. 
But the most interesting feature of either barrow 
IS unquestionably the wooden hut, designed un- 
mistakably to provide a house for the dead. 

Now, although students of pre-historic times are 
as yet unaware of the fact, similar, and, indeed, 
almost identical erections are found in great pro- 
fusion in the Russian kurgans, i.e. the sepulchral 
mounds which lend a picturesque variety to the 
monotony of the Steppes in the districts to the 
north of the Black Sea. These erections are met 
with, moreover, not only in the kurgans con- 


structed by the Scythian tribes who once domin- 
ated that region, but also in those dating from the 
earlier epochs, which in so many respects still 
require investigation. It will be to the purpose, 
therefore, to give a relatively full description of a 
single specimen of the Soutii-Russian burial-huts 
— that, namely, discoveied in 1903 by V. A. 
Goiodzov in a kurgan situated in the Government 
of Ekaterinoslav, and dating, according to its 
discoverer, fiom the close of the second millennium 
B.C. (cf. Results of the Arch(eological Excavatioiis 
in the District of Bachmut in the GovcA'nment of 
Ekaterinoslav in 1903 ([Russ.], Moscow, 1907, p. 
152 fl.). In the lioart of the kurgan was a spacious 
squaie cavity, on the floor of which rested a frame- 
work box of thick oak hoards — some kind of 
coffin. Between tlie walls of the cavity and the 
box, on the east side, lay a red-coloured jar and a 
cow’s head, while each of the four coiueVs of the 
cavity contained a cow’s foot. Inside the box was 
the doubled-up skeleton of a woman, lying on its 
left side, wnth the head turned towards the north- 
east, and tlie wrists under the face. At the neck 
of the skeleton were found small fragments of 
bronze beads or other ornaments of the kind. In 
front of the face stood an eaithen vessel ; and 
before the breast were a number of rattles, which 
had been cut from the backbone of an animal. 
The skeleton lay on chalky earth, but the skull 
had a pillow of rushes. The most striking featino 
of this burial vault, however, is the hut erected 
over the chest. This hut was supported by two 
posts fixed in roundish holes at the head and feet 
of the skeleton, but outside the box in which it 
lay. The post supported a beam, which had 
branches leaning against it on either side, so form- 
ing the sloping framework of the roof ; the 
branches, again, were covered with reeds. Upon 
the roof-beam stood a number of pots nj^side down, 
and also a badly- weathered quoin of sand stone.’ 
Above these was a layer of ashes, containing a 
cow’s head, four cow’s legs, a huge pot with a 
dimpled ornamentation at its neck and a jjerfoi - 
ated bottom, incinerated bones, and a whetstone. 

As bearing upon the primitive history of Russia, 
and even of Europe, however, these discoveries ar(‘ 
surpassed in importance by the ]>laces for the 
cremation of corpses — perhaps the oldest in Euroj)e 
— which have been discovered in the valleys of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, to the east of the 
Carjiathians, and at no remote distance from the 
localities above referred io. These places for 
cremation date, for the most part, from a late 
Neolithic civilization, which yields little of im- 
portance, but in their pottery they funiish a new 
factor in the cultural development ot Europe, 

I extending, as it does, towards the west, across 
Southern Russia and Bessarabia, and to the nortli 
of the Balkan Peninsula. ^ Among its character- 
istic products are ningnifieently painted vessels, 
with plastic decoia-rdons of bulls heads and the 
like, and numerous idols, mainly representing 
women and cattle. 

The last-mentioned discoveries are due in the 
main to the researches of Chvojko, of Kiev [Papers 
of the Xlth Archoeol, Congress at Kiev [Russ.], i. ; 
^so Antiq^uitds de la region dii Dnicpre \CoLlection 
B. KMnenIco, premiJire livraison, Kiev, 1899], and 
(‘The “ pre-Mycenman ” 
^vilization in Southern Russia,’ in Papers of the 
Xllth Ai'chceol. Congress in Ekaterinoslav [Russ.], 
1 .), and they have been critically examined by E. 
Meyer, Gesch. d. AUertums, (Stuttgart, 1909) 
741 ft. But we are not yet in a position to identity 
with certainty the peoples from whom emanated 
the civilizations thus traced at Tripoli' e, to the 
south of Kiev, and at Petreny, in Bessarabia. 

2. The funeral procession (cf. art. Aryan 
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Religion, vol. ii. p. 20). — In the passage cited we 
were able to indicate that the piactice of bearing 
the dead to the grave on sledges, even in summer, 
once prevailed in certain parts of Russia. In an 
exhaustive work shortly referred to in that passage 
(viz. ‘ Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Accessories of 
Burial Ritual’ [Russ.], vol. xvi. of the Moscow 
Dr6vnosti)y Anucin has conclusively proved that 
in ancient Russia the dead were often, even in 
summer, conveyed to the grave on sledges, which, 
however, might be either driven or carried. The 
former method is illustrated by a picture in the 
Sylvester MS (‘Conveyance of the Remains of St. 
Glebu by Sledge to the new Church’); the latter 
by a picture in the Sylvester MS of SS. Boris and 
Glebu (‘Conveyance of the Corpse of Prince St. 
Boris by Sledge’). But, as the use of the sledge 
in funeral obsequies is also found, according to 
AnuCin, among many Finnish tribes, and as to 
this day the funeral-sledge often supersedes the 
waggon — even in the finest season of the year — in 
the north-east of Europe, it is safe to conjecture 
that the Russians had adopted the practice from 
the East Euiopean peoples with whom they 
mingled as they spread towards the north-east. 
Tiaces of fnnerpl-=’ledge^ are likewise found in 
Egypt, w ■!.:<' .VC an jive-stones sometimes ex- 
hilnt houses resting upon sledge-runners (cf. R. 
Meiinger [Indog erm. Forschungen^ xix. [1905] 
409). 

3. The gifts to the dead (cf. art. Aryan Re- 
ligion, vm. ii. p. 20 11*.). — Just as we read in the 
Iliad (xxiii. 171 f.) that the four-horse team of 
Patroclus was burned upon his funeral-pyre, in 
Herodotus (iv, 71 f.) that large numbers of horses 
were buried with the Scythian kings, and in Tacitus 
{Germ. 27) ‘quoiundiim [the Gormans] igni etequus 
adicitur’ ; so iiom the Rus'^ian hylins^ or liistories, 
we learn that men were interred with their horses, 
and sometimes even upon horseback. The burial 
of BogatyrI Potok Mikhail Ivanovic, for example, 
is thus described : 

‘ Then they began to dig a grave there ; 

They hollowed out a grave deep and large : 

A deep one, some twenty fathoms wide. 

And then was Potok Mikhail Ivanovi6, 
his steed and harness of war, 

Loweied into the deep giave. 

And they coveted it with a roofing of oak, 

And strewed it with yellow sand.’ 

(Anu6in, loc. cCt.). 

4. The funeral feast (cf. art. Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 20^) : attentions paid to the dead after 
the funeral rites (Ancestor-worship) (ib. 23 ff.). — 
The various facts — and especially those referring 
to the White Russians — set forth in the paragiaphs 
cited have meanwhile been largely supplemented 
from various quarters of the Slavic world. This 
flesh information is supplied by Matthias Murko 
in an art. entitled ‘ Das Grab als Tisch,’ in Worter 
%cnd Sachen: Kulturhist. Ztsohr. f. Sprach- u. SacTi- 
for^chung, ed. R. Meringer, etc., ii. 1, Heidelberg, 
1910, p- 79 ff. The first three chapters of this 
most instructive essay deal respectively with tlie 
following subjects : (1) funeral repasts of the Slavs 
at tlie burial-place after the interment ; (2) sepul- 
chral meals of the Slavs at the graves of individuals ; 
and (3) sepulchral meals on the all-souls’-days and 
at the ancestral feasts of the Slavs, and meals for 
the dead among aliens in Russia. That Murko is 
in this field of inquiry essentially at one with the 
present writer appears, e.g.^ from his remarks on 

p. 110 : 

‘For experts in this study, it will not be necessary that I 
should emphasize the fact that so many customs and festivals 
still in vogue recall those ot the Greeks and the Romans, and 
even surpass the latter m remoteness of origin, so that we must 
look for their parallels among primitive peoples. I shall merely 
state that the original purport of the practice of eating and 
drinking at the grave can still be clearly recognized ; the 
deceased still takes part in the meal ; the mourners leave a 
place vacant for him at the grave-table ; they expressly invite 


him ; they eat with delight of his favourite dishes ; they give 
him wine and honey to drink ; they pour wine and water upon 
the head of his grave ; and beside oi upon the grave they set 
food for the dead, ’ etc. 

5. In the article referred to, however, Murko 
carries his investigation considerably further, as in 
subsequent chapters he sketches the process by 
which the relics of ancient ancestor-worship have 
in the Eastern Church become intermingled with 
the primitive worship of the dead among the Slavs 
(‘worship of heroes and its transference to the 
Christian martyrs ’). The details of the process 
are given in the following chapters : (4) the early 
Christian Agapee and the meals connected there- 
with ; (5) the survival in the Slav languages of Gr, 
rpcLirel'a and other foreign words connected with 
the cult of the dead (c±. art. Aryan Religion, 
vol. ii. p. 27®-, regarding Russ, kamtnu = Gr, 
Kavebv) ; (6) Romano - Greek influence upon the 
spring festivals for the dead among the Slavs 
(O. Slav, rusalija, Serv. {d)ruz%calo, Russ, radit- 
nica ; cf. vol. ii. p. 2o^ and25‘^) ; Murko’sdei'ivation 
of Russ, radtmica, from Gr. podwvla' 6 rQv p6do3v 
\€Ljxd>v of Suidas, is original and convincing, so 
that it<= 1*=' the same as that of Rosalia, 

.iif-ic'iny (‘-iivj.i jDj- the dead); silicerniU7n, 

j-'* vui. ii. p. 28**-; Murko thinks that 
this word denotes the least held upon the silices, 
i.e. the rubble of the grave). 

Literature. — T his is sulhciently indicated in the art. and in 
Aryan Religion. O. ScHRADER. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Tibetan). — In Tibet, death is regarded as the 
work of the death-demon, who has accordingly to 
be exorcized fiom the house and locality. The 
ceremonies at death and the methods of disposal of 
the body aie almost entirely of a pre-Buddhistic 
or Bon chaiacter, although now conducted for the 
most part by oithodox Buddhist priests. 

The Tibetans believe that the soul lives after 
the death of the body, but the future life desired 
by the people is not the Biiddliistic one of a higher 
earthly re-birth or the arhat-ship of Nirvana or 
Buddhahood. They desire the new life to he in an 
everlasting paradise, which is now identified with 
the Western Paiadise of Buddha Amitabha of the 
later Indian Buddhists. The object of the death- 
ritual, therefoie, is, firstly, to secure the due 
passage of the soul of the deceased to this paradise, 
and, secondly, to safeguard the earthly suivivors 
against harm from the death-demon, as well as 
from the spiiit of the deceased in tlie event of its 
failing to reach paradise and so becoming a malig- 
nant ghost. 

Formerly, so late as the 8th cent. A.D., human 
sacrifices were made on the death of kings and 
nobles. Five or six chosen friends from amongst 
their officers were styled ‘ comrades,’ and killed 
themselves on the death of their master, so as to 
accompany him to paradise, and their bodies were 
buried alongside of his. The crests of the hills 
were crowned by such sepulchral mounds, as in 
China and amongst the Turkic tribes. Beside the 
body were buried the clothes and valuables of the 
deceased, his bow, sword, and other weapons, and 
his favourite horse; and a tumulus of earth was 
thrown up over all. Animal-sacrifice seems also 
to have been practised, as is evidenced by the 
dough effigies of animals which are offered as part 
of tlie sacrificial rite by the hands of Buddhist 
monks, who now perform the popular death-rites, 
and by their religion are prohibited from taking life 
(L. A. Waddell, Buddhisrn qf I'ibet, p. 518 f.). 

I. Extraction of the soul, — On the physical death 
of a person, Tibetans believe that the spirit does 
not depart forthwith, but continues to linger within 
the corpse for a varying period, which may extend 
to four days, after the cessation of the heart and 
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breath. In order to secure the release of the spirit 
in that direction in which it has the greatest chance 
of reaching paradise, the services of an expert priest 
are necessary. 

After a death occurs, no layman is allowed to 
touch the body. A white cloth is thrown over 
the face of the corpse, and a priest is sent for to 
extract the soul in the orthodox manner. This 
priest is one of the higher monks, and bears the 
title of ‘The Mover or Shifter’ {'p' o-bo). On his 
arrival in the death-chamber, all relatives and others 
are excluded, and the priest, closing the doors and 
windows, sits near the head of the corpse and chants 
the directions for the soul to find its way to the 
■Western Paradise. After exhorting the soul to 
quit the body and give up its attachment to earthly 
property, the priest seizes with his forefinger and 
thumb a few hairs on the crown of the corpse, and, 
jerking these forcibly, is supposed thereby to make 
way for the soul of the deceased througli the pores 
of the roots of these liairs, as though actual perfora- 
tion of the skull had been effected. If, in the 
process, blood oozes fioiii the nostrils, it is an 
auspicious sign. The soul is then diiected to avoid 
the dangers which beset the road to paradise, and 
is bidden God-speed. This ceremony lasts about an 
hour. When, through accident or otherwise, the 
body is not forthcoming and the fourth day is 
expiring, this rite is performed in absentia by the 
priest conjuring it up in spirit whilst seated in 
deep meditation. 

2 . Handling the corpse. — All persons are tabued 
from touching a corpse {ro) except those who belong 
to the father’s family or those indicated by the 
astrologer-priest, who casts a horoscope for the 
purpose. This document also prescribes the most 
auspicious date for the funeral and the mode and 
place of disposal of the body, as well as the worship 
to be performed for the soul of the deceased and 
for the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The persons who may ordinarily handle a corpse 
must be children by the same father as deceased 
ip' aS‘Spun), though in Lhasa and large towns with 
many strangers the professional scavengers may do 
this work. In rural communities, when a man has no 
paternal relatives of his own, he procures admission 
into the family of a friend for such funeral purposes 
as official mourner by giving a dinner to announce 
the fact. The persons so authorized then approach 
the body with ropes, and, doubling it up into a 
crouching attitude, tie it in this posture, with the 
face between the knees and the hands under the 
legs. If rigor mortis be present, bones may be 
broken during the process. The attitude of the 
body resembles that found in some of the early 
sepultures, and is probably a survival of the 
pre-historic period. It ensures portability of the 
corpse. 

When tied up in the proper attitude, the body is 
covered with some of the clothes of the deceased, put 
inside a sack made of hide, tent-cloth, or blanket 
and removed from the room to the chapel of the 
house (where there is one) as a mortuary, and 
placed in a corner there. A sheet or curtain is 
stretched in front of the sack as a screen, and all 
laymen retire. Where the body has to be kept a 
long time for climatic or other reasons, it may be 
slung up to the rafters. 

3* Pre-funeral rites.— Priests remain in relays 
day and^ night chanting services near the corpse 
until it is removed. The head priest sits near the 
screen, with his back to the corpse ; the other 
liirii, and all read extracts from the 
liucidhist scriptures, often from different books at 
the same time ; and they keep alight lamps (from 
5 to 108, according to the means of the deceased). 

j another room, and offer food 

and drink to the deceased. His bowl is kept filled 


with tea or beer, and he is offered a share of what- 
ever food is going ; and such drink and food as are 
offered aie afterwards thrown away, as it is believed 
that their essence has been abstracted by the soul of 
the departed. Feeding the manes is also found in 
the Indian Buddhist practice of avalambana, based 
upon the Brahmanical rite of h'dddha. 

Before the funeral the guests, after libations, 
partake in solemn silence of cake and wine within 
the house m which the corpse is lying ; but, after 
the latter is removed, no one will eat or drink in 
that house for a month. 

4 . Funeral procession. — This occurs on the 
I auspicious day and lioiir lixed for it by the astrolo- 
ger. The relatives and guests bow to the corpse, 
which is then lifted by the official mourners, put 
on the chief mourner’s back, and carried to the 
door, where it is placed in a square box or coffin 
{ro-rg' am) provided by the monastery which is 
conducting the funeral, and the box is carried 
thence by the official mourners to the cemetery 
or cremation ground. If the chief mourner is a 
woman, she does not accompany the funeral, but, 
after walking thrice round the coffin and prostrat- 
ing herself thrice, is conducted back to the house. 

In front of the procession go the priests, chanting 
Sanskrit spells or mantras extracted from the later 
Indian Buddhist scriptures, and blowing horns, or 
beating drums, or ringing handbells ; then follow 
the relatives and friends, and last of all comes the 
coffin. This is led by the chief priest by means of 
a long scarf, one end of which is attached to the 
coffin; the other end he hold.s in his loft hand, 
whilst with his right he beats a skull drum as he 
walks. This scarf probably represents the ‘ soul’s 
banner ’ (hurin-fan)^ which is carried before the 
coffin by the Chinese. 

The s])ot or cemetery to which the body is carried 
is usually a solitary rock on a wihl hilltop, and 
is believed to be haunted by evil spirits. In Lhasa 
the ordinary cemetery [dur-7d rod) is within the 
city. The corpse must not be sot down anywhere 
en route^ otherwise the final ceremony would have 
to be performed at that place. 

5 . Disposal of the body. — The particular mode 
in which the body is to be disposed of is prescribed 
by the astrologer-lama. Of the various incxles, 
one only, namely cremation, pre.sents Ludd luetic 
features. The methods may "be said to be live in 
number : 

1 . Consumption of flesh by a, nimals and burial of 
bones. — This, the so-called ‘terrestrial metliod,’ is 
the commonest and obviously the most ancient. 
It was a custom of the ancient Scythians known 
to Herodotus ; and its practice by the Parsis at the 
present day may also be derived from such a 
source or frorn the Turkic tribes. There seems no 
reason to ascribe it, as has been conjcctuied, to the 
^fluence of those Jataka tales whicli relate that 
Sakyamuni in former births offered his body to 
feed famished tigers and other animals. Such a 
practice of disposal of the dead is not recorded in 
Indian Buddhism, and its present-day practice in 
Siam and Korea, as well as in Tibet, is obviously 
a survival of the ancient Scythic and Mongolian 
custom. 

At the cemetery the body is placed face down- 
wards on the rock or slab of stone, divested of its 
clothes, and tied to a stake. The priest, chanting 
mantras, scores it with a large knife, and the 
corpse-cutters slice off the llesh and throw it to the 
vultures and other animals of prey which frequent 
these cemeteries- In Lhasa dogs and even pigs 
assist in devouring the corpses. As, however, 
vultures are esteemed more auspicious, the attend- 
ants for a small sum engage to keex) off the other 
less desirable beasts of prey. The rapidity with 
which the body is devoured is considered of good 
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omen, and the skull of such a corpse is prized as an 
auspicious libation-howl. 

The bones of the stripped and dismembered body 
are then buried, and, if the person be wealthy, a 
mound or tower is erected over them. 

2. Total consumption of flesh and bones by 
animals, — This, the so-called ‘celestial method,’ is 
much less common, though not infrequent with the 
richer classes. The bones, stripped of their flesh 
as above, are not buried, but pounded and mixed 
with meal, and given to dogs and vultures to 
consume. 

3. Throwing into rivers or at waste places, — This, 
the most ignoble method, is the fate of the poorest, 
as burying entails considerable expense. The body 
is dragged by a rope like a dead beast. In this 
way are also disposed the bodies of criminals, those 
killed by accident, lepers, and sometimes barren 
women. The skulls of enemies slain in battle are 
deemed auspicious for drinking-goblets. 

4. Cremation. — This mode of disposal of a quasi- 
Buddhistic kind is reserved in Tibet for the bodies 
of the higher lamas, though, in those districts 
where wood fuel is more available, it is also used 
for the laity. 

The body is placed on the pyre, seated erect in 
a devotional attitude, cross-legged like Buddha’s 
image. The soles of the feet are turned upwards, 
the right hand with palm upwards resting on the 
flexed thigh, and the left hand is raised in front of 
the shoulder in the ‘ blessing ’ attitude. In the 
case of the laity, the face seems usually to be 
placed downwards. When the wood is lighted, 
melted butter is poured over the body, and, when 
the first limb or bone drops from the body after a 
few hours, the funeral ends, though some of the 
relatives remain till the cremation is over. The 
body is seldom completely reduced to ashes. The 
ashes and unconsumed relics are removed by the 
priests to the house of the deceased, and there 
pounded and mixed with clay to form in a mould I 
miniature votive chaitya medallions called ts*a-ts^a, 
the dharma iarlra relics of Indian Buddhists. 
These are placed in the niches of the funereal 
towers known as chortens, or, if the deceased be 
rich, a special tower may be erected over them (see 
art. Chorten). 

5. Preserving the entire body by embalming . — 
This mode seems to be restricted to the sovereign 
Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashiihunpo. The 
body is embalmed by salting, and, clad in the robes 
of the deceased and surrounded by his personal 
implements of worship, is placed, in the attitude 
of a seated Buddha, within a gilded copper sai'co- 
phagus in one of the rooms of the palace ; it is 
then worshipped as a divinity. Before it, on an 
altar, food and water are oflered, and lights are kept 
burning. Eventually it is enclosed in a great 
gilded chorten, surmounted by a gilt dome, and 
becomes one of the recognized objects of worship to 
pilgrims. 

With the disposal of the body, the relatives and 
guests disperse, after a feast given in the open air. 

6. Post-funeral obsequies. — The funeral does not 
end the ceremonies. The soul of the deceased is 
not effectively disposed of until forty-nine days 
after the death, and the death-demon is also to oe 
exi)elled from the locality. This latter exorcism is 
an indigenous Bon rite, and must be performed 
within two days after tlie funeral. It is termed 
the ‘ Turning away of the face of the Devouring 
Devil {Za-'dre).’ The demon is represented as of 
human form, riding upon a tiger ; and, in laying 
the e^dl spirits, figures of animals moulded in 
dough are used in the sacrifice. For the final dis- 
posal of the soul of the deceased, further priestly 
services are required weekly until forty-nine days 
after death. During this period [i.e. 7x7 days) 


the soul is believed to remain in a purgatory or 
intermediate stage (bar-do) between death and 
regeneration, and is assisted onwards by the prayers 
of the priests. For this a lay effigy of the deceased 
is made in the house, on the day on which the 
corpse was removed, by dressing up a bench or 
box with the clothes of the deceased, and for a face 
a paper mask is inserted bearing a print of a dead 
Tibetan. On the forty-ninth day this service is 
completed, the paper mask burned, and the clothes 
given away. The priests receive as presents some 
valuable articles from the jiroperty of the deceased, 
and a feast concludes the ceiemony. 

Mourning is practised chiefly for young people ; 
the old are less lamented. The full term of mourn- 
ing is about a year, but three or four months is 
more usual. During this time no coloured clothes 
are worn, nor is the face washed or the hair combed ; 
men may shave their heads, and women leave off 
their jewellery and rosaries. For Giand Lamas 
the general mourning of the people lasts from a 
week to a month. 

All the places where bodies are buried or other- 
wise dis]3osed of are esteemed sacred. 

Literature. — S. W. Bushell, •/HAS, 18S0, pp. 443, 621, 627 ; 
C- F. Kbppen, Lamaische Jlierarchte, Berlin, 1859, p 322 ; H. 
Ramsay, Western Tibet, Lahore, 1890, p. 49 f. ; W. XV Rock- 
hill, Ethnology of Tibet, Washington, 1896, pp. 727, etc., JR AS, 
1891, pp. 233, etc.. Land of the Lamas, London, 1891, pp. 287, 
etc. ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, pp. 488, etc., 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1906, pp. 233, 392 f., 422. 

L. A. Waddell. 

DEATH OF THE GODS.— See Deicide. 

DEBAUCHERY (Ex^nchdehaucherlde, ‘from,’ 
and old Fr. bauche, ‘a course,’ ‘a row’], ‘to lead 
from the straight course ’ ; hence ‘ seduction from 
duty,’ ‘excessive intemperance,’ ‘habitual lewd- 
ness’). — ^Although individuals who habitually in- 
dulge in reckless dissipation are justly regarded as 
defective in ordinary self-control, and although it 
might be shown on incontestable evidence that no 
inconsiderable proportion of such persons are insane 
or mentally defective, it would still be preferable 
to approach this subject from the standpoint of 
! normal psychology in order to trace the nature of 
the impulse which impels men in the direction of 
excessive intemperance and lewdness. To do this 
successfully we must take into consideration the 
habits and proclivities of piimitive men. Un- 
civilized peoples manifest an intense love of excite- 
ment, particularly in connexion with their social 
and religious gatherings. All the writings of 
travellers referring to the domestic and social life 
of savages are unanimous as to the fact that every 
event out of the daily routine which causes 
people to assemble together is likely to become an 
occasion for intoxication. Birth alone is perhaps 
less associated with this form of enjoyment; 
marriages and deaths are certainly a very common 
excuse for it, and it is remarkable that we still 
retain survivals of these customs even in Western 
Europe. A culmination in intense excitement 
without the aid of intoxicants is frequent in their 
social gatherings. Featherman [Social Hist, of Paces 
of Mankind, 1881-91, iii. 341) gives many examples, 
from which the following may be selected : 

‘ They arranged themselves in groups, and at a given signal 
each group began to sing at first in a low tone of voice, which 
became louder and terminated in dreadful yells and hideous 
howls. The jumping was so violent and their efforts were so 
furious that some of them fell senseless to the ground. Three 
or four players or sorcerers stood in the centre, shook their 
tamarak, and blew tobacco smoke from a cane pipe upon the 
dancers.^ 

Mrs. French-Sheldon [JAI xxi. [1891] 367), 
speaking of the natives of East Africa, says : 

* At some of their festivals this dancing is carried to such an 
extent that I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from 
head to foot, and his jaws tremble without any apparent ability 
on his part to control them, until, foaming at the mouth and 
with his eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground, 
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to be carried oS by his companions. This method of seeking 
artificial physical excitement bears a singular resemblance to 
the dances of other nations outside of Africa.’ 

Not only are the reunions of savage peoples 
characterized by intoxication and induced physical 
and mental excitement, hut their religious cere- 
monies owe attraction largely to the induced 
mental fervour of the ministrants and audience. 
Partridge {AJPs^ Apr. 1900, p. 363) goes so far as 
to hold that intoxication is one of the most import- 
ant parts of the religious and social life of primi- 
tive man. He says : 

‘The use of alcoholic beverages arose in connexion with the 
religious social life in the effort to heighten the religious self- 
consciousness Its use for these pui poses among primitive 
people is widespread and almost universal.’ 

Among some tribes in the Piiilippine Islands the 
shaman (usnally a woman) works herself up into 
frenzies of nervous excitement by means of con- 
tortions and copious draughts of fermented liqnor. 
Feasting and revelling follow, until ofttimes at her 
ceremonies all present become intoxicated, and fall 
into an unconscious state (cf. Tylor, Prim. Cv.lt. ^ ii. 
134 ff. ). Similar practices are universally prevalent 
at the present day among the Persian dervishes, 
who produce in themselves states of exaltation and 
hallucination by means of opium and hashish. A 
similar condition is induced by the Peruvian priests 
by means of a drug known as * tonca’ {ih. 416 ft.). 
The reunions of savage and barbarous peoples are 
characterized not only by intoxication, but also, 
frequently, by sexual orgies of a revolting charac- 
ter. Bancroft (Native Races, i. 551) says (quoting 
Kendall) : 

‘ Once a year the Keres have a great feast, prepp^ed ^or three 
successive days, which time is spent in • v. ”ijr ‘i!** ■ ‘jt and 
dancing. ... To this cave, after dark, repair grown persons of 
every age and sex, who pass the night in indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual description.’ 

Writing of the Mosquitos, the same author 
(p. 735) states : 

‘ Occasionally surrounding villagers are invited, and a drink- 
ing-bout IS held, first in one house and then in another, until the 
climax is reached in a debauch by both sexes of the most revolt- 
ing character.’ 

The lavenous appetite of certain savages justifies 
the accusation of gluttony which has been ascinbed 
to them by various authors. The enormous 
development of the jaw muscles, as well as the 
protuberance of the alimentary system, is a sufti- 
cient indication of their propensity for swallowing 
enormous quantities of food when opportunity 
ofters. A Yakut child, according to Cochrane, 
devoured at a sitting three candles, several pounds 
of sour frozen butter, and a large piece of yellow 
soap, while an adult of the same tribe devoured 
forty pounds of meat in a day. Wrangle says 
each of the Yakuts ate in a day six times as many 
fish as he could. The Coman ches, according to 
Schoolcraft, eat voraciously after long abstinence, 
and without any apparent inconvenience (quoted 
from Spencer’s Sociology, i. 45). That debauches 
are restricted solely through the want of oppor- 
tunities for prolonging and repeating them is only 
too apparent from the histories of those savage or 
barbarous tribes which have been brought into close 
and constant contact with the more unscrupulous 
representatives of civhization. So long as alcohol 
and pleasurable excitement were obtainable, no 
price was grudged for them until, as a consequence 
of reckless self-abandonment, the wretched hedon- 
ists stood stripped of their possessions, and in- 
capable of resuming their previous methods of life. 
The unfitness of savages, in the majority of in- 
stances, for regular or sustained employment of 
any kind is one of their most marked character- 
istics. It might be objected that such a general- 
ization is too sweeping, and, moreover, that war 
and the chase are the only careers open to primitive 
man. It may be admitted that many members of 
the so-called inferior races have shown exceptional 


aptitude for commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of various kinds ; but the history of the emanci- 
pated Negroes and of the native Indians in the 
Reserve Territories of the United States is con- 
clusive proof of the inadaptability of these races, as a 
whole, for the rdle of civilization in which sustained 
and regular labour is the active and most important 
element. In these races labour is fitful and dis- 
tasteful, and alternates with long spells of inactivity 
and unproductiveness. 

From the foregoing statements it is evident that 
among the members of uncivilized coiiimunities 
certain anti-social defects which are hostile to the 
progress of civilization are extieinely prevalent. 
These defects may be summed up as : (1) a craving 
for intense mental states, wliich is most easily 
gratified by induced excitement, by alcohol or 
other drugs, by sexual excitement, or by the 
appetite for food ; (2) an inability or, at any rate, 
a strong disinclination for sustained mental or 
physical exertion. The representative anti-social 
elements in a modern civilized community may be 
regarded as the legitimate survivals of uncivilized 
ancestors. They all manifest the same strong 
craving for intenser mental states, which can he 
fully gratified only by the grosser forms of dissipa- 
tion, while they also exhibit the natural disincli- 
nation for sustained and productive labour. The 
prostitute, the gambler, the drunkard, the crinuna.1, 
and the loafer have this in common, tha,t they 
desire the grosser forms of excitement, that they 
are prodigal of their means, and unproductive in 
their methods of suxiplying their wants. 

The view which legards tlie pronounced anti- 
social members of a community as the survivals 
of a period when the race as a whole was com- 
paratively primitive in its social d‘‘\ (‘lo[>nirnt is 
the only scientific one, and displaces to a large 
extent the older views of delibcra-tii sinning a, ml 
moral responsibility ; for a little consideration will 
enable us to see that a person who is constitution- 
ally a-nioial cannot be also at the same time im- 
moral. Such a statement must not be ta,ken to 
imply a disbelief in individual moral responsibility, 
for it must be recognized tliat persistent immoral 
conduct may depend upon oxixiortunity and the 
absence, for any reason, of jmlilic opinion. Ft 
follows that a person who is able to control his 
conduct under the inlluence of any ordinary de- 
terrent must he, more or less, responsible for bis 
conduct in the absence of these deterrents. In th(i 
development of society, as of the individual, thert^ 
are two factors — environment and evolution. The 
environment is never constant but is always 
changing, while the development of a so<;icty 
depends upon the development of its units, subject 
to the influence of the environment. Physically 
as well as mentally, the individual must be in 
harmony with his suiTOundings or he cannot exist. 
In every established lace of living beings the 
majority of the individuals iiresent an average 
mefin of certain qualities the possession of which 
entitles them to be regarded as normal rejire- 
sentatives of their race ; but there is in every 
such race a large minority of individuals who vaiy 
to a greater or less extent from this mean of any 
given quality. Some of them possess the quality 
in excess of the mean, others in defect. The 
majority of the members of a civilized community 
subordinate their desiies for the grosser pleasures 
to the duty of sustained eftbrt and the dictates of 
morality. Through a long jirocess of natural selec- 
tion this standard has been attained ; but, just as a 
race of men present marked divergencies in stature 
or mental ability, so do they manifest thioughout 
their composing units the greatest difterences in 
respect to social qualities, vaiying from the highest 
manifestations of altruism to an absence of the 
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sense of responsibility and a reckless craving 
for gross self-indulgence. ‘A community,’ says 
Giddings {Princ* of Sociol., 1898, p. 414), ‘that de- 
lights in many harmonious pleasures has, on the 
whole, more chances in life than one which is 
satisfied with a few intense pleasures.’ Tt^ is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the instability 
of a community the majority of whose members 
are constitutionally indolent or immoral. We see, 
therefore, that the debauchee and the loafer are 
variations from the mean type of their society ; 
we also see the sense in which they may be de- 
scribed as representatives or survivals of more 
primitive social states. In relation to their social 
environment they are anti-social and irretrievably 
doomed to elimination. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess of elimination is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that each new generation produces its fresh 
quota of individuals who are socially abnorrnal ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the rapidly 
changing environment advances the moral standard 
of each generation, and that therefore a relatively 
higher and more stringent natural selection is 
gradually being brought to act upon those un- 
fortunate units whose mental or physical organiza- 
tion is out of harmony with its requirements. 
With the advance in the standard of morals of a 
community there emerges gradually an expression 
of the ethical attitude of the public towards disease 
and infirmity, of which sufficient proof is to be 
seen in the improved condition of the insane, in the 
founding of * homes ’ for epileptics and inebriates, 
and in the increased interest in the study of 
criminology. All these movements exhibit the 
tendency of modem societies to regard the actions | 
of its anti-social members as irresponsible. It 
therefore seems highly probable that at no dist^t 
date civilization will enable us to dispense with 
retaliative punishment as a deterrent in certain 
moral delinquencies, and that the State will take 
upon itself the regulation of the lives of those who are 
incapable of living up to the standard of decency and 
order required by the existing social environment. 

Litbraturb, — Featherman, Social History of ike Races of 
Mankind, London, 1881-91 ; JAI xxi. [1891] 367 ; AJPs, April 
1900, p. 363 ; Tylor, Primitive Culture 8, London, 1891 ; Ban- 
croft, Native Races of the Pacific States, London, 1875-6 ; 
Schoolcraft, Hist., etc., of l7idians of U.S., Philad. 1853; 
Gidding^s, Principles of Sociology, New York, 1898. Of. also the 
art. on Ethics and Morality. J oHN MaCPHERSON. 

DECALOGUE.— There is prob- 
ably no human document which has exercised a 
greater influence upon religious and moral life 
than the Decalogue. On account of its brevity, 
its comprehensiveness, its forcefulness, and ^ its 
limitations, it has stood out from other teaching, 
and has been embedded in Christian liturgies and 
catechisms, so that it is difficult for any one 
brought up with any degree of Christian culture 
to escape knowledge of its contents. The exalted 
idea oi its superior value goes back certainly to 
the Book of Deuteronomy ; for we are told re- 
peatedly there that the Ten Words were written 
upon two tables of stone by God Himself, and even 
with His finger 1 10 ^-^; cf. Ex 32^« 

341 . 38 ), However freely the statements may be 
interpreted, however figuratively the author may 
have written, it was certainly his intention to show 
that he placed this code above all other legal codes, 
these words above all other revealed words. In 
other cases it sufficed to say that Jahweh spoke to 
Moses, and Moses’ memory was depended upon 
to convey accurately to the people all the vast 
amount of revelations given in the course of many 
days. But the Ten Words were so precious that 
no risk of forgetfulness could be run, and they 
were at once engraven on the solid stone. And 

1 Compare our Lord’s casting out devils by the * finger [i e. 
the power] of God ’ (Lk 
VOL. IV.— 33 


there is more to show their high station. When 
Moses brought the stones down from the mountain, 
and saw Israel’s apostasy, he dashed the stones to 
the ground and broke them. The precious record 
could not be lost, however ; nor could Moses, who 
may be presumed to have known them by heart, 
be trusted to reproduce them. He was directed to 
prepare two new tablets of stone, and take them 
up to the mountain again, that the original text 
might be restored by the same finger which en- 
graved the first copy. Finally, that there might 
be no further chance of brealcage, Moses by com- 
mand made an ark of acacia wood for their safe 
keeping (Dt 9. 10). It is now advisable to see 
what this document is, and to test the statements 
accounting for its origin. 

I. The two forms of the Decalogue.— The 
Decalogue has come do^vn to us in two versions 
which differ to a considerable extent, one (in com- 
mon use) being in Ex 20“-^^, the other (unfortun- 
ately almost ignored) in Dt 5 ®"®^.^ Some of the 
variations in the Decalogue may be due to acci- 
dents in the transmission of the text, but the most 
of them are certainly deliberate. Moreover, the 
process of development did not stop with our 
present Heb. text, as the LXX shows still further 
modifications, few if any of which can be fairly 
attributed to the translators. 

In the case of the Fourth Commandment, the 
important differences are indicated in the follow- 
ing parallel renderings, italics showing variations : 

Guard the sabbath day to 
sanctify it, as Jahweh thy God 
commanded thee. Six days 
shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work ; but the seventh 
day is a sabbath to Jahweh 
thy God. Thou shalt not do 
any work : thou and thy son 
and thy daughter, and thy 
man-servant and thy maid- 
servant, a7id thy ox and thy 
ass and all thy cattle, and thy 
guest who 18 within thy gates : 7 
zn order that thy man-servant 
and th7j maidservant may rest 
as well as thou. And thou 
shall remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt 
and that Jahweh thy God 
brought thee oztt fro7n there 
by a strong ha7id a7id by an 
outstretched arm Therefore 
Jahweh thy God com7rtanded 
thee 9 to make the sabbath 
day. 

1 There are many other instances of duplicates in Holy Scrip- 
ture : Ps 18 has been incorporated in the history of David 
(2 S 22), on the supposition that it is an account of an episode in 
his life ; but a more striking parallel for our purpose, because 
of the importance of the material, is the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 

Lk 112 4), 

2 LXX has rri ; so in Dt 614= *but on the seventh 

day there is a sabbath (or rest).’ 

3 LXX adds iv avTjj ; so m Dt 6i4=’ja, a necessary correction, 
followed by Lat. and Eng. versions. This reading is found in 
the Papyrus Nash (see Peters, op. cit. infra'). 

4 LXX reads : ‘ thy ox and thy aas and all thy cattle,’ in 
agreement with Dt 6l4, The translator would scarcely have 
inserted this phrase for the sake of harmony when he leaves so 
much else divergent ; therefore the early Heb. texts must have 
differed from each other in the same code. 

3 LXX reads : * the guest who dwells with thee’ ; so in Dt 6i4. 
In spite of its more primitive appearance (cf. below), this read- 
ing can hardly be original, for the Heb, phrase would not have 
been changed after the Greek version was made. The LXX 
expression is more comprehensive, and may be a free render- 
ing, though all else is intensely literal. 

6 LXX B lacks ‘ the sea ’ ; perhaps it is a later addition, 

7 LXX B adds here : ‘ for in six days the Lord made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all that is in them.’ The 
words are a manifest harmonizing gloss, as is shown by the im- 
possible connexion with the following clause, ‘in order that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.’ 
The gloss may have been found in a Heb. text. 

8 LXX has i^Soixrjv, ‘ seventh ’—a better reading, for it was 
Jahweh’a blessing of the seventh day which made it the 
sabbath. 

y LXX reads : ‘ that thou shouldst guard the sabbath day and 


Remember the sabbath day 
to sanctify it. Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do all thy 
work; but 2 the seventh daj 
is a sabbath to Jahweh thv 
God. Thou shalt not do 3 any 
work : thou and thy son and 
thy daughter, thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant, and thy 
cattle, 4 and thy guest who is 
within thy gates.® For in six 
days Jahweh made the heavens 
and the earth, the sea 3 and all 
that is in them, and he rested 
071 the seventh day. Therefore 
Jahweh blessed the sabbath 8 
day and sanctified %t. 
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The peculiar phrases in the Deuteronomic edition 
are characteristic of the author ; they are unmis- 
takable, for there is no other OT writer whose 
style is so readily detected (see Driver’s Deut., in 
loc,). It will be noted that we have here a com- 
mandment, and the reasons for its observance. 
The two versions have no important divergence in 
the commandment, but separate absolutely on the 
reasons. Beyond question Deut. is the older. The 
sanction on humane grounds is original with him, 
for it accords with his spirit through and through. 
There came a time when grounds of humanity 
were not strong enough. Another editor, perhaps 
the one who constructed the Creation story in 
Gn 1-2^ for this purpose, put it on a basis which 
is to him distinctly higher — that man should follow 
the example of God. That story of the Creation is 
much later than Deut., and this addition to Ex. 
is perhaps the latest touch to the Decalogue. It 
is unfortunate that this version, with its sanction 
on a ground which nobody believes now, is the one 
in general Christian use. 

In the Fifth CommctndTYient , Dt 5^® has tAvo 
clauses which do not appear in Ex 20^^. The 
former version runs : ' Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as Jahweh thy God commanded thee, that 
thy days may be long, and that it may be toell 
with thee, upon the land which Jahweh thy God 
is giving thee.’ These are common Deuteronomic 
phrases, and are plainly editorial additions. The 
first obviously overlooks^ the fact that Jahweh 
Himself is supposed to give the words from His 
own mouth. The second is found in the best 
Greek texts of Exodus, but preceding the clause 
about long days. The words may have got into 
some of the Heb. editions, but not into those 
which have come down to us. In earlier times, 
length of days would be a sufficient reward, but 
later the craving for good days would naturally 
find expression. 

In the Ninth Commandment, Dt 5^® differs from 
Ex 20^® by a single word: instead of ‘false,’ 
we find the word used in the Third Com- 
mandment for ‘ vain ’ (cf. below). The Greek text 
renders freely : ‘ Thou shalt not falsely testify 
against thy neighbour false testimony,’ and the 
renderings of Deut. and Ex. agree verbatim et 
literatim, showing a careful comparison, which 
difference in our present Heb. text. 
The proper rendering of the Hebrew is : ‘ Thou shalt 
not answer against thy neighbour a false witness.’ 
By a slight change of the text (nny for ly) we get 
‘testimony,’ as LXX. But the Heb. seems to 
mean that a man shall not bring a false witness 
to testify against his neighbour, as Jezebel did 
against Naboth. This view makes the mandate 
more ethically refined, laying the stress of the 
wrong on the procurer of false testimony rather 
than on the witness. 

In Tenth Commandment Ave have a consider- 
able variation : 

Ex 20l’3^. 

not covet the Thou shalt not covet the 
neighbour. Thou 

the wjj/e of shalt not desire 2 the /lowc of 

nor his man- thy neig:hbour, nor hts field, 

n/r ijai«l-servant, nor his man-servant nor his 

nor his ox nc^ his ass,-* nor maid-servant, his ox nor his 

which IS thy neigh- ass, nor anything which is thy 

neighbour’s. 

The use of ‘ desire’ instead of repeating ‘covet’ 
tex^'^Tn scarcely be a rendering of the present 

‘institute’^ ^ ^ above, instead of ‘make’ we might render 

2 ‘ house,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

LXX uses the same verb in both clauses, as in Exodus, 

* adds ; nor his field,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

u * ‘ cattle of his,’ to agree 

with V. . Codex L has nor any vessel of his,’ reading 5b as { 

75 . The two texts of LXX in that verse, as in the precedinir 
agree verbatim et literatim. ^ 


is presumably for rhetorical elegance. The trans- 
position of ‘ wife ’ and ‘ house ’ is not so easily ex* 
plained. It may be due to the greater importance 
of the wife in the time of Deut., taking the wife 
out of the property class (so EBi i. 1049, s.v. 
‘ Decalogue’) j it may be a copyist’s error ; it may 
be an efibrt to secure a more logical sequence, the 
wife not belonging so strictly to the category of 
property as the other objects enumerated ; or it 
may be due to the influence of such facts as David’s 
marriage with Bathsheba. The interpolation of 
‘field’ seems surely to reflect the irnpiession made 
upon the people by the story of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and of other instances which gave occasion to Is 5^ 
‘ Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no room, and ye be 
made to dwell alone in the midst of tlie land."* Cf. 
Mic 2^ There are a feAv other variations, but they 
practically consist of the addition of conjunctions 
in Deut. to connect the clauses for greater rhetori- 
cal effect. 

A few of the more important readings of the Greek text may 
be noted beyond those already cited In Ex 201 a reads : ‘ And 
the Lord spake to Moses all these words, saying.' Here we havf' 
an explanation of the singular which is used throughout the 
Decalogue. The words are in the first instance coinmands to 
Moses. This introduction is scarcely consistent with the state- 
ment of Deut., that they were first inscribed upon stone tablets 
by the finger of God. Deut. reconciles the two ideas by saying 
that Jahweh first spoke the words unto all the assembly with a 
preat voice, and then wrote them upon the stone (62J). tn v 2 
instead of ‘ house of slaves,’ LXX has ‘ house of bondage ' (so in 
peut.)— a reading which is followed by our versions. The Heb 
18 better, for the term ‘ house of slaves ' is used to designate the 
land of Egypt. In v.s, LXX renders ‘ except mo ' (ttAtjv 

ifxov)\xi Ex. ; but in Dt 67 B has ‘ before my face ’ (nph n-poo-wtrov 
ftov, Lat. in conspectu meo). The Eng. versions have * before 
me in the text, but EVm ‘beside me.’ The latter is a doubt- 
ful rendering, like the Prayer-Book form ' but me.’ The words 
literally are ‘upon my face,’ and would most naturally mean 
in preference to me.’ If that is the true sense, then this com- 
mand represents a more primitive religious conceTition than the 
absolute monotheism of the prophetic age. Weiss holds that 
words forbid the worship of all other gods (Das Buck 
Bxodus, Graz, 1911). 

*. which is in the heavens ’ (an exactly 

^ LXX has rravTOv o/xoCtti/xa (ho in Deut.), 

and this is followed by Eng. versions. Kittel (Bib Heb., 1905) 
suggests *73 on the basis of LXX (cf. Dt 42«) The reason 

for this prohibition is given at length in Dt 
In v.s LXX B has eojv rptTrjy, implying a leading 

instead of Vy. The Ileb. is right. The absence of tlie conj. 
(though Deut. has it erroneously) shows that we have a case of 
apposition, i.c. ‘ upon the sons, upon the third and fourth 
generations. 

The addition of good sounds like Deut., and yet the reading 
is found only m Exodus. 

transposes here and in Deut., having the 
order : adultery, stealing, killing. The change may be acci- 
dental, or due to an idea that the Seventh Ooinmandment ia 
more closely related to the Pifth. The relation ia not very 
obvious, and the LXX was not wont to take such Iibertie^ 
order of these three cornmand- 
the order is murder, adultery, steal- 
Oodex Alex and Anibros., murder, stealing, adultery; 

®tt'aling, murder. Peters holds that 
adultery, murder, stealing, which he 
^ internal grounds ’ (op. dt. p. 33). 
oidpr p:pvern the present writer would prefer the 

^ioun7 adultery— after some Gr. texts, on the 

ff sequence in the develoiiment 

before ^duftery recognized as wrong long 

?* ^^3.1 meaning* of some of the commandments. 
-We turn noAv to the interpretation of some of 
the more difficult passages. 

In the Second Commandment the meaning of the 
Avord thousands ’ is not altogether clear, fn Dt 7“ 
Ave have apparently a commentary on this com- 
mandment: ‘the faithful God, keeping the covenant 
and mercy to those who love him and keep his com- 
mands, to a thousand generations.’ This inter- 
pretation was followed in the Targums, and has 
been generally accepted. Weiss, the late.st writer 
on Exodus, takes this view. The contrast with 
third and fourth ’ seems to support it. But the 
antithesis between the tw'o clauses is not so clear 
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as appears at first sight. In the first part we have 
* visiting the sins of the fathers ’ ; in the second, 
‘showing the mercy of God.’ In the one case God 
brings the consequences of paternal sins upon the 
sons, in the other He displays His own mercy to 
thousands. It appears, therefore, that ‘ thousands ’ 
is contrasted with ‘ sons,’ not with ‘ third and fourth 
generation.’ Further, never means ‘a thou- 

sand generations ’ ; it has two distinct meanings ; a 
‘ thousand ’ as a numeral, and a body of a thousand 
people, such as a regiment. In the latter connexion 
the word is used to indicate a subdivision of a tribe, 
and means a clan (cf. Jg 6^®, 1 S 10^®). The word 
here must either be a numeral, ‘thousand,’ or it 
must = ‘clans.’ The extension of mercy is there- 
fore outward not downward. The sin goes down 
to the sons, the mercy goes outward to the whole 
family or clan. 

* There's a wideness in God's mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.* 

The meaning is illustrated in Abraham’s plea for 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 18^^®^-) ; if there had been 
ten righteous men in the city, the whole population 
might have been saved. 

The Third Commandment is the vaguest of all ; 
‘ Thou shalt not take the name of Jahweh thy God 
in vain.’ The moment we reflect upon the words, 
the vagueness a.ppears. The usual interpretation 
is that it is an injunction against profanity. Weiss 
{in locS) says that ‘not only false swearing, but 
every sinful use of the name of Jahweh, in impre- 
cation, blasphemy, charm, divination, and every 
frivolous use is included.’ And yet it is a little 
difficult to discover that sense in the original. We 
should expect the Ten Words to deal with vital 
matters. There is no evidence that profanity was 
specially common among the Hebrews, or that they 
regarded it as a serious offence. From the con- 
cluding clause, ‘Jahweh will not hold innocent’ 
the one who commits this wrong, it is clear that 
we are dealing with a serious evil ; in fact, with 
the unpardonable sin of the OT. Indeed, we might 
well render ‘ Jahweh will not forgive,’ etc. It is at 
least a step in clearing up the matter to note that 
means ‘ speak.’ First there was the full ex- 
pression, ‘ he lifted up his voice and spake,’ then 
he ‘ lifted his voice,’ finally ‘ he lifted,’ but with 
the meaning ‘ spoke.’ ^ means ‘in vain,’ i.e. 

without result (cf. Jer 2®®). We therefore have : 
‘Thou shalt not speak the name of Jahweh thy 
God without result,’ i.e. without doing what was 
vowed in His name. Thus we can grasp the force 
of what is otherwise a pure redundancy, ‘for 
Jahweh will not deem innocent him who speaks his 
name without result. ’ N ow, if there was a principle 
cherished by the Hebrews above any other, it was 
the obligation to carry out a vow made in the name 
of Jahweh. We may note the case of Jephthah, 
who felt bound by his vow to sacrifice his 
daughter (Jg 11). Other cases will occur to the 
reader ; and we find the principle strongly urged 
in Ec 5^"®. It may be remarked that, so far as 
internal indications go, this command may be 
early. At all events the obligation was recognized 
in the primitive ages. It was the misuse of the 
command as above interpreted that our Lord 
sought to correct (cf. Mt 5®®^- 23^®^* )• The Jews 
held that only a vow in Jahweh’s name was bind- 
ing; Jesus teaches that a man’s personal word 
should be as strong an obligation as any oath. 

3. Original form of the Decalogue. — It is ap- 
parent from a comparison of the texts that the 
Decalogue has not come down to us in its original 

1 Morgenstern holds that Hi in Bab. is a technical name 
for an oath, and that speaking the name of the gods was a sm 
for any but priests. He regards DK' Ntyj as an equivalent term, 
and the Third Commandment as having that meaning (*The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ mVGy iii. [1906] 35 f.). 
There is no evidence in the OT to support this view. 


form.^ Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine what that original form was. For the most 
part it is a matter of pure conjecture. But u 
has been noted that there is a persistent tradi- 
tion that there were ‘Ten Words,’ and that they 
were inscribed on two tables of stone. It ha^ 
been assumed that there would be practically 
an even division — five on each table. ^ Tlie 
Decalogue divides into two parts, hut Command- 
ments 1-4 deal with man’s relation to God, and 

5- 10 with his relations to men — not therefore an 
even division. In the Heb. text of Exodus, Comm. 
1-5 contain 146 words, 6-10 contain 26 words. 
Taking the division by subject, 1-4 have 131 words, 

6- 10 have 41 words. Comm. 1-3 contain 76 words, 
4-10 contain 96 words. This is the nearest approach 
to an even spatial division. Hence it is assumed 
that the commandments must originally have been 
all short, as 6-9 still are. Com. 2 then would have 
been simply : ‘ Thou shalt not make thee a graven 
image ’ ; Com. 4 : ‘ Remember the sabbath day to 
sanctify it’ ; and Com. 10 : ‘ Thou shalt not covet.’ 
This would make commands of sufficiently even 
length. The growth is easily explained. The 
images were haid to get rid of, as all religious 
usages are hard to change. To reinforce the law 
and to prevent evasions, amplification was necessary 
and dire consequences of disobedience must he 
added. Down to the time of Nehemiah the rule 
for cessation of labour on the sabbath day was 
disregarded (cf. Neh 13^®^*)* Reasons were appended 
to the law to secure a stricter conformity. 

While all this is very probable, the reason urged 
on the ground of an even division on the two 
tables is not convincing ; for we have many 
ancient inscriptions on stone and clay, and there 
is no evidence of an attempt to conform the 
contents to the size of the material used for the 
inscription. The size of the characters and of the 
tablet is determined by the amount to be written. 
The commandments must have taken shape 
originally according to their substance, and could 
hardly have been framed with reference to two 
tables of stone. The only reason for using two 
stones was that there was not room enough on one, 
just as a correspondent takes up a second sheet 
when one does not suffice for his letter. 

4. How far Mosaic. — A still more baffling 
problem is found in the origin of the Decalogue- 
In both codes it is attributed to Moses, i.e, Moses 
is the mouthpiece of Jahweh, In Dt 9. 10 there 
is an unusual wealth of detail about the matter, 
describing the first writing, the breaking of the 
stones, the second writing, and the care for the 
preservation of the final record. The Covenant 
and the Decalogue are certainly identified in the 
story, but that is, of course, due to the author of 
Deut., who lived long after Moses’ day. His 
identification may he correct, but is not necessarily 
so. 

We are obliged to face the question as to the 
value of this evidence. Now, we know that in the 
OT all Hebrew law is attributed to Moses, as 
practically all Hebrew psalmody was ascribed to 
David, and all wisdom to Solomon. There is, 
therefore, a presumption against this testimony ; 
for it would be extraordinary if the whole body of 
a nation’s laws were enacted by a single individual, 

1 The Rabbis were puzzled by the variants, but, as usual, were 
equal to the occasion, holding that both versions alike were oi 
Divine origin, and were spoken miraculously at the same time. 
Saad 3 'a alleges that the Exodus version was on the first set of 
tables that were broken, and the Deut. text on the second 
(cited in J'J? iv. 494, s.v. ‘Decalogue’). 

2 The Rabbis indulged in their usual fanciful guesses about 
this distribution. Some held that all ten were on each stone ; 
others that all ben were on each side of each stone ; while Simai 
goes further and alleges that all ten were engraved four times 
on each stone (JBr loc, cit,). The idea was that the more times 
the words were inscribed the more important they were. 
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and that before there was any nation at all. The 
evidence, therefore, that Moses produced the 
Decalogue is no greater than that he produced the 
law governing the fringe on the priest’s cloak. 
The persistent tradition proves, in the opinion of 
the present writer, that Moses was a truly great 
lawgiver ; but, by ascribing all laws to him, it puts 
upon us the necessity of determining as best we can 
his connexion with any particular law. We are 
compelled, therefore, to consider whether the 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Moses. 

Some of the prohibitions are of such a general 
character that they might belong to any period ; 
such is the case with Comm. 3, 5-9. Others seem to 
have a closer relation to the development of 
religion, and a place for them ought to be found 
accordingly. Com. 1 is monotheistic, though 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
assumed ; for the meaning may certainly be that 
no other ^od is to be set above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
far as we know, the victory of monotheism \vas 
won by the prophets, one of the great battles being 
fought by Elijah. But it is certainly true that 
there were monotheists from the earliest days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jephthah. This law may have been as early as 
Moses for anything we know to the contrary. 

The law against images does not belong to the 
same category. Image-worship was certainly 
practised down to the Exile, and as late as 
Hezekiah’s time (2 K 18^), without rebuke. The 
war against it appears to have had as its main- 
spring the effort to centralize the worship at the | 
temple in Jerusalem.^ As a means of destroying 
the cult at the local shrines, where images abounded, 
they were forbidden, for there appear to have been 
no sacred images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that disobedience to a law does not prove its non- 
existence. The teaching of J esus about the perils 
of wealth has not made a very profound impression 
on the world even yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is difficult to think that 
David would have defied so fundamental a law 
(1 S 19^®), or that Isaiah would have countenanced 
images (19^®). This command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Deuteronomy. 

In its present form, Com. 4 cannot be Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very hard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent necessity for him. More- 
over, such work as he does is necessary on every 
day of the week. Further, in the time of Moses 
there were no guests {geriTn, * protected strangers ’) 
within the gates. Sufficient emphasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term ‘gates,’ 
disclosing as it does urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the period after the 
conquest. It is true that so acute a scholar as 
Weiss holds that may mean the gate of the 
camp as well as of the city, and he thinks, there- 
fore, that this term does not presuppose the settle- 
ment in Palestine. But the only instance of this 
meaning that occurs to the present writer is Ex 
32^, where the word is a natural figure for 
‘entrance,’ easily used by a writer familiar with 
gates. ^ Moreover, the expression ‘within thy 
gates ’ is a characteristic Deuteronomic expression, 
occurring some twenty times in Deut., and not 
found elsewhere in the Pent, save in Ex 20^®. The 
solicitude for the stranger or guest is also Deuter- 
onomic. 

Tlie silence about the sabbath day in the records 

* Wellhausen holds that the early Hebrews would object to a 
^0$, ‘ image ’ (the word used m the Decalogue), but not to a 
•pillar’ (^Reate Arab. Heid. pp. 101, 141). It is difficult to see 
sufficient ground for this distinction. 


of the early days is truly remarkable from any 
point of view. In Jos 6'*] we read of the 
army’s marching around Jericho on seven successive 
days, one of which must have been the sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘ any kind of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There are, however, two 
references to the sabbath which throAv welcome 
light on the situation. In 2 K 4^ the Shunammite 
asks his wife why she is going to the prophet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not new moon and it is not sabbath.’ It 
would be easy to draw too large a conclusion from 
this statement, but one thing is certain, viz. that 
there is no objection to a journey from Shunem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles ; see Kittel, 
Bucher der Konige, 1900, in loc.) on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that the 
sabbath was a day for religious rites, but that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
the people say : ‘ When will the new moon be over 
that we may sell grain, and the sabbath that we 
may open up corn ’ (8°). It is clear that we have 
an advance from Elisha’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on the sabbath — precisely the conditions 
which Nehemiah enforced (Neh 13^®®"*)- The new 
moon is not mentioned in the Decalogue, but it is 
here, as in Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sabbath. There is hardly evidence, therefore, to 
support the existence of the Fourth Commandment. 
The passage may seem to imply that the sabbath 
had already come to be a mere form (Marti, 
Dodekapropheton, 1903, in loc.). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not approved by the merchants; hence their 
impatience at the loss of trading days. It appears 
that under the prophetic influence a movement 
was making for a stricter regulation of both these 
festivals. The effort finally centred on the sabbath, 
and by Josiah’s time all labour as well as trade 
was forbidden. The older idea always pei’sisted, 
for Nehemiah did not attempt to check sabbath 
labour in the fields, but restrained trade even by 
threats of violence. Even to-day Sunday trading 
is objected to much more than Sunday latiour. 

Finally, Com. 10 cannot be Mosaic in its present 
form. In the Exodus version the first object 
whose coveting is forbidden is the house ; in 
Deut. this is followed by the field. Nomads have 
neither houses nor fields. It is true that is often 
interpreted as meaning * household ’ in Exodus. 
This use is very common, especially in the Hexa- 
teuch.^ But it would be strange to say, ‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s family,’ and then 
to continue, ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife, and servants and cattle.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Deut. was interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not difficult to see why 
‘field’ was added. As we have noted above, there 
was much taking of others’ land even by violence. 
The oppiessors might easily reconcile their aggres- 
sions and the law by saying they had not taken 
the house but only the field. The law is, there- 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘ nor any- 
thing which is thy neighbour’s,’ was added to 
meet casuistical juggling. If the command was 
Mosaic, therefore, it could only have been in the 
form quoted by St. Paul, ‘ Thou shalt not covet ’ 
(lio T). But here we meet a new difficulty. It 
is often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refinement too great for the period of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure that the re- 
finement was too great for Moses, the man of 
God. The Decalogue does not profess to be a 
production showing the nioi'al sentiment of the 
age, but is the work of the most enlightened man 

1 See the Hebrew lexicons 
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of the time. Among a rude people it is always 
possible for one to rise head and shoulders above 
the re.^t, not only in stature, like Saul, but in 
moral insight, as Moses certainly did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, and the probable additions 
to meet new conditions, the Commandments may 
all be Mosaic except possibly the First, and almost 
certainly the Second. This is confessedly very 
far from affirming that they did come from the 
hand of the great lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the Decalogue itself may be a growth 
covering a period of some centuries before tne last 
addition was made. Various men may have tried 
their hand at putting the great principles of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that we can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time before 621 B.c. (the date 
of Deut.), and that it has not survived in a standard 
and autlioritative form. If it was originally issued 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present power of recovery. 

There has never been agreement even as to the proper 
division of the material we have. In Oeut. the cotnriiand 
against coveting falls into parts, and Cora. 1 may be regarded 
either as a pai t of the introduction, or less probably as part 
of the First Commandment, which here deals with images. 
This arrangement is followed by the Roman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches to this day, while most Protestant bodies 
and the Greek Church adhere to the division in Exodus.i 

5. Theology and ethics of the Decalogue. — In 
its theology the first striking feature of the Deca- 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the First Com- 
mandment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
it was ultimately interpreted as an uncompromis- 
ing prohibition of the worship of any deit^ other 
than Jahweh. That is a necessary step in the 
development of any religion. Even some that are 
formally monotheistic are not really so. A prophet 
may be exalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in Muhammadanism ; or a saint may be maae 
to stand so close to God that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshipper. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a temlency to divide the 
supposed Divine functions, and assume a deity 
to preside over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is but one God, and 
all Divine offices are performed by Him. In the 
Deuteronomic form there is nothing which goes 
beyond nationalism. Jahweh is the only God in 
Israel. He brought them out of Egypt, and He 
ordained laws for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahweh as the God of the whole world 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image-worship puts the re- 
ligion on a high plane. Though it was supposed 
that Jahweh could engrave stones, His image could 
not be made in stone. Jahweh was truly a spiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
and too ^reat to be portrayed in the likeness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com. 2, 
idolatry is deemed the worst form of sin. It is 
this that arouses the jealousy of Jahweh, and calls 
down enduring punishment upon the offenders, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
Jahweh is synonymous with idolatry, and loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This con- 
ception could hardly have come from the pre- 
prophetic period. 

The ethical tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if we assign it to the early period of 
national life. We note first the demand for truth- 
fulness. Really this appears in both Comm. 3 and 9. 
No one was to swear to his neighbour and then 
disappoint him, no matter what the consequences 
might be — a command correctly interpreted in Ps 

1 There are really three uses, the Jews taking the preface as 
Com. 1. For the details, see art. * Decalogue,’ in HDB u 5S0. 


IS'* ; ^ and no one was permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his neighbour by the introduction of 
false witnesses. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among undeveloped races, and are 
far too prevalent even among the most advanced 
peoples. ^ But the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, without any qualifications whatever, doubt- 
less saved many a life in Israel, and helped to 
maintain personal property inviolate. The for- 
bidding of coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(cf. Mt 5^). It is hardly necessary to assume 
that coveting is as great a vice as stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful act. 
But even in the early ages it must have been 
apparent that coveting leads to vicious action. 
Abimelech coveted the throne, and the murder of 
his seventy brothers resulted ( Jg 9), Ahab coveted 
the land of Naboth, and the murder of Naboth and 
the confiscation of his land was the consequence 
(1 K 21). David’s passions were ai'oused by the 
sight of a beautiful woman, and there followed the 
criminal death of Uriah and the unholy marriage 
with his widow (2 S 11). 

The ethical standards of the world are still far 
too low, but it is certain that they would be even 
lower but for the great influence of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It is very desirable that they be 
stripped of later accretions, and in a simpler and 
more original form continue to be read to the 

n le in the churches and taught to the children 
e Sunday schools. 
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Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, Das Bundcsbuoh, Halle, 1892; 
N. Peters, Die alteste Abschriift der zehn Gebote, Freiburg 
i. B. 1905 ; F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, London 
1892 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten Words, do., 1884; 
E. Kautzsch, art. * Religion of Israel,’ in HDB, vol. v. p. 612. 

L. \V. Batten. 

DECISION. — The term ‘ decision ’ may be used 
(1) concretely, of the judgment which is affirmed at 
the conclusion of a period of deliberation {q.v .) ; or 
(2) abstractly, of the ability to * come to a decision,’ 
i,e. to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various in kind as the subjects 
about which we deliberate. Thus the judge issues 
his decision — that a charge is proved or not proved ; 
a connoisseur decides that he prefers one wine to 
another. Decisions which consist in the resolve 
that a certain kind of action is to be performed 
by oneself seem to form a class apart. It is in 
connexion with these that the strife between 
necessitarians and libertarians has been waged. 
This, however, is a controversy affecting the de- 
termination of content of the judgment which is a 
decision, i.e. the quality of the conduct decided on. 
Though extreme necessitarians declare that every 
decision is mechanically determined, no one denies 
the reality of decision as a psychological crisis. 
This crisis consists in a concentration of the atten- 
tion on the idea of one of the possible courses of 
action before us, with a consequent inhibition of 
the ideas of the other possibilities. Recent advo- 
cates of the doctrine of free will (q.v,) base their 
argument upon the feeling of effort which accom- 
panies a typical class of decisions. See, further, 
Desire, Will, 

Literature. — W. James, Tecct-book of Psychology, London, 
1892, pp. 416-460 ; W. M. Wundt, Suman and Animod 
Psychology, Eng. tr., 1901, p. 233. G. R. T. RoSS. 


1 This is finely brought out in the Prayer-Book version ; 
* He that sweareth unto his neighbour, and disappointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hindrance.’ This is a 
conflate reading. The Heb. has : ‘ He that sweareth to hia 
own hurt’ ; the Greek : *He that sweareth to his neighbour ' 
The liturgical version contains both readings. See Perowne 
(Psalms^, London, 1898) on the passage 
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DECOLLATI. — The full expression is le anime 
del corpi deeollati^ ‘ the souls of executed criminals.’ 
These souls are the object of a popular cult in 
Sicily. It is spread throughout the island ; but its 
most famous shrine is the Church of the Decollati, 
near the river Oreto at Palermo. It seems to have 
arisen out of the sympathy naturally felt in an 
oppressed community for sufferers at the hands of 
a ruling caste. For many centuries Sicily was 
subject to rulers who were either foreigners, or at 
any rate divided by a sharp and impassable line 
from the mass of the people. The latter were 
ignorant, and more or less passively hostile to the 
governing class. They regarded all who were put 
to death under the forms of law as heroes ; nor did 
they distinguish between moral and merely legal 
crimes, — between acts directed against the rulers 
and acts directed against society at large, — if, in- 
deed, these two categories were always distinguish- 
able. The priests were for the most part drawn 
from the ‘ folk,’ and probably shared to a great 
extent their ignorance, their superstitions, and 
their feeling towards the government. The execu- 
tions were public. The condemned man (called 
Vafflitto, ‘ the afflicted ’), having been reconciled to 
the Church and having received its consolations, 
was regarded as a martyr ; and his death-scene 
was a species of triumph. He passed, it was true, 
into purgatory ; but his prayers on behalf of 
others, even from purgatory, were deemed to 
have great intercessional value by virtue of his 
sufferings. 

Formerly at Palermo several of the churches 
witnessed the cult of the Decollati. During recent 
centuries, however, it became the custom to bury 
in the graveyard adjoining the little church beside 
the Oreto such bodies of criminals as were not 
given to their friends, or reserved to adorn the 
gallows in chains. Accordingly, the cult has 
concentrated there. Its particular shrine is a 
side-chapel filled with votive offerings of wax, 
testifying to the various benefits for which the 
intercession of the Decollati is sought. The souls 
of the Decollati are believed to congregate under a 
large stone just inside the door of the chapel. 
Pilgrimages are frequent ; and the pilgrim, having 
performed his devotions at the altar of St. John 
the Baptist, adjourns to the chapel and prays to 
the Decollati, listening for an answer to the prayer. 
The slightest sound is taken for a favourable reply. 
Invocations, however, may he addressed to them 
elsewhere by suppliants who cannot undertake the 
pil^image. 

The objects for which intercession is sought are 
primarily protection from violence or accident, and 
the cure of sufferers from either. For the Decol- 
lati, however much they may in their lifetime have 
been guilty of violence, now having suffered and 
been reconciled to the Church, hate violence and 
punish it, or at least protect and heal its victims. 
By an extension of the idea, they are invoked 
against diseases, especially haemoptysis, of which 
bleeding is the manifestation. Two long cases of 
rude water-colour drawings on the churchyard 
walls record with ghastly detail many examples of 
vows made and benefits received, where violence, 
accident, or disease of the kinds indicated was 
^ncerned. But, in fact, the good offices of the 
Decollati are not limited to these. They are im- 
plored for aid by the poorer classes throughout 
Sicily on all sorts of occasions, and for all sorts of 
purposes. They have their prayer-formulae, which 
are extensively used ; and many stories of miracles 
performed by them in person are current. The 
ordinary vehicles of the country are light carts, 
painted with scenes from the history and traditions 
of the island. Many of these carts are adorned 
with paintings of the Decollati. 


Literature — The cult has been described and illustrated 
with many details by Giuseppe Pitr6, the venerable recorder of 
the insular traditions and customs. See particularly his JBibhO' 
teca delle tradiziom popolari sicUia^ie, i. (Palermo, 1871) 77, 
ii. (1871) 38, XVI. (1889) 4 ff , La Vzta i?i Palermo^ li. (Palermo, 
1905) ch. xviii., Mostru etnografica sicihana (Palermo, 1892), 
61, 80. See also a paper by the present wnter, with plates from 
photographs, in FL xxi. (London, 1910) 168. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

DECRETALS.— See Bulls and Briefs. 

DEDICATION-— See Consecration. 

DEGENERATION. — i. Application of the 
term. — ‘ Mental degeneracy ’ is a term which is 
applied to a group of characteristics inferred 
fiom the speech, behaviour, or productive 
activity of individuals, and generally held to be 
symptomatic of defect in tlie central nervous 
system. The nervous defect in question may be 
either congenital or acquired through accident or 
disease ; in either case, it may be organic or 
afunctional.’ Savill {Neurasthenia, 17) defines a 
functional nervous disease negatively, as one in 
which ‘ no anatomical changes can be found after 
death, either with the naked eye or with the 
microscope, which can account for the symptoms 
during fife.’ It may really be due to some 
structural change, which available means cannot 
determine, to tiie presence of toxic materials in 
the blood (of endogenous or exogenous origin), to 
deficient quantity or quality of blood, or to 
exhaustion of the nerve tissues from excessive use, 
etc. 

The term also implies that the individual falls 
markedly below the mental level attained by the 
average or normal member of the race, sex, age, 
and period of civilization ; but, since the number 
of degrees of defect is potentially infinite, and the 
defect may be either general or special (in the 
former case touching all the mental capacities, in 
the latter such special functions as sensation, 
memory, emotion, etc.), the actual usage of the 
term is extremely indefinite. Thus it is employed 
to denote (1) actual insanity, including amentia, 
imbecility, dementia, mania, and melancholia ; (2) 
persistent criminality ; (3) mental instability, 

excitability, excessive irritability, or mere eccen- 
tricity ; and (4) the neuroses of hysteria, psych- 
asthenia, and others : to the last two grouxjs belong 
those whom Dr. Balfour has named the * denizens 
of the borderland’ {Edin. Med, Journ, 1901). It 
would seem that strictly the word should ai>ply 
only to those who have some congenital defect in 
mental capacity, excluding those in whom the 
defect has been due either to accidental injury, or 
to lesions of the brain arising from toxic influences, 
subsequent to the birth of the individual (for 
example, alcoholic insanity, or insanity sequent 
upon typhus fever). It is impossible, however, to 
draw a hard and fast line between the congenital 
and the acquired, as many cases of insanity would 
not have occurred had not the individual been 
already predisposed to the disease by physiological 
or mental weakness. On the other hand, the term 
is also fi'equently applied to an acquired defect, 
especially when it is of the progressive type. 

In popular usage the word ‘ degenerate ’ means 
one whose tastes are lower than those of the society 
in which he has been educated, e,g. a clergymairs 
son who associates with racing touts or public- 
house loafers ; or one whose intelligence and tastes 
show a marked deterioration from his own earlier 
standard, as in alcoholism, etc. It is applied 
aesthetically to those whose interests, whether as 
readers or as authors, as artists or as critics, lie in 
disease, physical or moral ; to realists or naturalists 
m the narrow sense of these words ; and also to 
pessimists. The assumption is that the healthy 
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mind will avoid these things as topics of thought 
or imagination, except with the object of removing 
them or lessening their evil effects ; that only the 
diseased mind wul seek to dwell upon disease, or 
take a pleasure in its contemplation. 

To the biologist, the degenerate appears as a 
reversion to an older type ot the race, as one who 
has been born with a physical nature in which 
some primitive human or even pre-human stage of 
cerebral development is reproduced. He is a 
primitive being set in a civilized environment, 
unable to adapt himself to it, and hence coming 
into conflict with its conditions. 

The only common feature underlying these 
diverse applications of the term is a marked 
‘ deviation from type ’ either in quantity (energy, 
rate, etc.), or in quality, of thought and action. 

2 . Physical and mental conditions of degeneracy. 
— The causes of such mental deviations may be 
grouped in three classes : (1) an originally defective 
physical and mental capacity, or defective develop- 
ment ; (2) physical accident or injury, disease, 
privation, etc., by which the central nervous 
system is weakened locally or generally ; and (3) 
social conditions, such as family life, educational 
disadvantages, poverty, occupation, etc. (Ferri, 
Criminal Sociology^ Eng. tr., London, 1895, ch. 2), 
Thus, alcoholism may occur iu a given individual 
because he is by nature unstable, excitable, pleasure- 
loving ; because his brain has been weakened by 
an exhausting disease ; through mere imitation of 
heavy-drinking companions ; from lack of employ- 
ment, unbearable home life, or other social con- 
ditions ; or from any combination of such factors — 
the result in each case being a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system, by which the original 
tendency is strengthened, until the control of the 
will is destroyed. 

The relation between mental and physical defect 
is by no means so clear or so simple as is commonly 
assumed. It is argued that, with the exception of 
those relatively few cases in which the disorder 
can be traced to some definite accident, such as a 
fall or blow upon the head, or to some virulent 
fever which has been caught by infection, it in- 
variably arises from a congenitally defective 
disposition of the nervous system ; this defect or 
weakness predisposes to insanity, so that any 
physical or mental shock which might leave a 
healthy individual uninjured overthrows the 
balance of such subjects and renders them insane. 
They suffer from what Maudsley [Body and Mindy 
43) has called ‘the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a bad organization.’ The result of this 
organization may be that the normal development 
cannot be completed, that the subject remains at 
a lower level, mentally and physically, than his 
more fortunate brethren ; hence either definite 
idiocy, insanity, or some of the minor forms of 
defect already referred to. In cases of idiocy there 
is almost invariably some malformation of the 
brain, whether in its size, in its shape, or in the 
complexity of the convolutions (the brains of 
many idiots remaining as smooth as those of the 
higher apes) ; the result is an arrested development, 
and a disproportionate growth of the different 
parts of the system, which, under the principle of 
‘recapitulation,’ suggest a reversion to, or a 
stopping short at, some stage in the animal 
ancestry of the human individual. Popular 
superstition has always recognized a close relation- 
ship between mental defect and congenital physical 
deformity ; Shakespeare’s ‘ stigmatic ’ contains 
both the modern name and the modern idea (the 
‘stigmata’ of the insane, of the criminal, of the 
hysterical temperament). From Hippocrates on- 
wards many have insisted that in a great number 
of persons the predisposition to insanity is inherited. 


and hence that slighter causes are sufficient to 
produce its onset than in other persons ; moreover, 
that this predisposition may be inherited from 
parents not necessarily insane, but only nervously 
diseased ; the contrary is also true — mere nervous 
disease in the child corresponding to and connected 
with insanity in the parents or near ancestors. In 
‘ degenerate ’ families there is a tendency for this 
degeneracy to be progressively worse from genera- 
tion to generation, until ultimately sterility 
appears, leading to the extinction of the degenerate 
race (Talbot, ch. 1). Moreau-de-Tours renewed 
the old thesis that genius is twin brother to 
madness, both being in many cases derived from 
the same parentage, and argued that degenerate 
types often represent throw-backs or reversions to 
more primitive types of evolution. The principal 
application given to this doctrine has been in the 
theory of criminality, of which Lombroso was the 
chief exponent, viz. that the criminal is born, not 
made, that (passion and accident apart) crimes 
spring from natures in which both the physical 
and the mental characteristics are those of primi- 
tive man, or, it may be, of the ape. The physical 
stigmata of the ‘ congenital criminal ’ — deformity 
of skull, sloping forehead, prominent cheekbones 
and projecting jaw, large ears, small deep-set and 
‘ shifty ’ eyes, irregular dentition, cleft palate, 
stammering, etc. — are not now so seriously taken, 
and, according to Lugaro (p. 17), the anthropo- 
logical theory, whether applied to insanity or to 
crime, is ‘ a thing of the past.’ It is true that both 
the criminal and the idiot or imbecile are more 
liable to diseases, such as phthisis, etc., than the 
normal individual, and have many other physio- 
logical deficiencies ; while statistics have been 
frequently compiled to show the apparent trans- 
mission from pai ent to child of the ‘ criminal 
temperament,’ and its hereditary relationship with 
imbecility and insanity. From such data, however, 
even if we exclude the immeasurable influence of 
environment, physical and social, it can be argued 
only that some nervous deficiency is transmitted, 
which disposes, under ‘ favourable ’ conditions, to 
insanity, crime, or mental instability. 

Against the physical theory of degeneracy (as 
an all-sufficient account), there may be pointed out 
the fx'equency with which mental causes produce, 
or at least initiate, a change of intellectual or 
moral character, e,g. emotional shock, disappoint- 
ment, loss of occupation or of means, death of 
husband, wife, or child, social degradation, religious 
emotion, school strain, privation, prolonged worry, 
etc. It is by no means necessary that a hereditary 
or congenital physical predisposition should exist 
in all cases ; thus, a shock coming closely upon or 
during an illness or exhaustion, or a period of 
insomnia, may give all the conditions necessary 
for the outbreak of insanity. The influence of the 
mind upon the production of insanity was fully 
recognized by Pinel in 1801, and by others after 
him. The evolution theory gave, however, a 
stronger hold to the or game theory of mental 
disease, and its connexion with heredity, so that 
this view is now practically universal. It is clear 
that such disease is always a product of two factors 
— a predisposition on the one hand, physical or 
mental ; and, on the other, a shock or a stress 
leading to the actual appearance of the insanity or 
mental defect. Thus the physiologically critical 
periods of life are those at which outbreaks of 
insanity are most frequent — first and second 
dentition, puberty, adolescence, the climacteric, 
etc. Of course, it we assume from the first that 
mind is never an agent of bodily changes, but 
always their mere concomitant or their effect, then 
mental degeneracy cannot but be the sign or 
symptom of physical degeneracy, which is the 
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reality underlying all the phenomena. On the 
other hand, it may with equal plausibility be argued 
that the real factor is the mental disposition, the 
fundamental mode of feeling and of reacting upon 
impressions, which has a characteristic form and 
degree in every individual, but is variously modified 
by the temporary disposition which arises in 
connexion with bodily states — fatigue, exhaustion, 
illness, etc. A shock or stress will disturb the 
mind more or less, according to its fundamental 
and temporary disposition at the period when the 
strain comes. Without prejudice to any theory of 
the relation of body to mind, it may be admitted 
that actions are the outcome of the dominant 
feeling or emotion, which in its turn is mainly a 
product of perceptions and reproductions or 
memories ; hence in human conduct the mental 
life predominates over the physiological : and this 
is especially the case after the child has become 
able to appreciate moral ideas. It is not denied 
that the physical nature has an immense influence 
in the causation of insanity.^ But it is claimed (1) 
that this physical nature may be largely modified 
by education and by suggestion ; (2) that it may 
itself be of a mental origin either in the ancestors 
or in the individual ; (3) that the outbreak of 
insanity is almost invariably caused by mental 
factors, including, for example, emotional shock 
or mental contagion (as in imitative insanity) ; and 
(4) that the insanity may be cured by suggestion 
and other mental measures, in addition to physical 
hygiene (Dubois, in Archives de psychologic, x. 
[1910] 1 ! * Psychological Conception of the Origin 
of Psychopathies’). 

3. Symptoms of mental degeneracy. — The mani- 
fold forms in which mental degeneracy expresses 
itself may be illustrated from the two most im- 
portant * functional ’ diseases — hysteria and psych- 
asthenia. 

(i.) Hysteria has been defined as a ‘morbid 
mental condition in which ideas control the body 
and produce morbid changes in its functions’ 
(Dana, Journ, of Abnormal PsychoL, Feb. 1907). 
Its most prominent features are anaesthesia, 
amnesia, loss of control over the attention, paralysis 
of certain muscles. (1) The ansesthesia may be 
the loss of sensibility in the whole of a special 
sense {e.g. blindness) without any injury either to 
the sense-organ or to the conducting nerve-fibres ; 
or it may be partial (monocular blindness ; narrow- 
ing of the field of vision in both eyes ; colour- 
blindness), or systematic (loss of power to perceive 
certain persons or classes of objects, while the 
sensibility is otherwise intact). A historical 
illustration^ is the ‘ devil’s marks ’ on the skin, by 
the insensibility of which a woman’s guilt in 
trials for witchcraft was often determined. The 
insensibility differs from that which is due to nerve- 
injury, in that it is not permanent, but varies ; it 
IS, for example, sometimes removed during sleep, 
or under the influence of chloroform, or in the 
hypnotic trance, while emotional excitement of 
any kind is said to intensify it. Also the insensi- 
bility does not correspond to the distribution of a 
particular nerve or group of nerves ; many of the 
reflexes are preserved in connexion with the sense- 
organ, while the insensible limb is not liable to 
accident or to injury, as is the case with insensi- 
bility arising from a severed nerve. It has been 


Luffaro, p. 22: ‘The functional insufficiency of 
Shrunken grland in the neck causes the syndrome of cretmisn 
Slight but chronic lesions of the kidneys can determine coi 
ditions of stupidity, temporary loss of speech, and violet 
attacks of confusion and agitation. A febrile malady occurrin 
in infancy, though transient, attracting little notice, an 
passing away almost unobserved, can ruin the brain beyon 
A «iay either manifest themselves £ 

moral and intellectual defects of every degree, or as eoilent] 
appear after many* years, and fy tEe 
repetition progressively destroy the mind.’ ^ 


proved also that, while the subject is unaware of 
the existence of such anaesthesias, and therefore 
does not, of course, notice the impressions which 
are made on the insensitive organs, these are 
nevertheless recorded, and may be later brought to 
consciousness, e.g. when the patient is hypnotized ; 
these and many similar facts show that the seat of 
the anaesthesia is not in the sense-organ but in the 
central organ, the cerebrum. Physiologically the 
impression is made on the nervous system, but it 
is, under the special conditions, unable to efiect 
consciousness, as in other conditions it would 
(Janet, U&tat mental des fiystiriques, p. 20 ff.)* 

(2) A further group of symptoms is found in the 
amnesias, which also almost always accompany 
hysteria. The memory may be defective in one or 
more of many different ways ; it may simply show 
weakness, the subject being unable to remember 
events of recent occurrence, or material which has 
been learned, with the same vividness, accuracy, 
and completeness as a normal individual ; or the 
defect may be specialized so that particular qualities 
or classes of experiences can no longer be recalled 
at all ; for example, visual memories, or auditory 
memories, or the memory of actions ; and within 
any one of these groups there may be specialization : 
in the visual group the patient may be unable to 
recall the colours of objects, while remembering 
their forms and their light and shade ; in the 
auditory group, he may remember spoken words, 
but not melodies or tones, etc. Or the lapse of 
memory may be systematized, and this also in two 
ways : (a) with reference to the time-series ; a 
period of life may be wholly forgotten — sometimes 
a recent period, sometimes a more distant one, 
while events before and after this period are re- 
membered with distinctness; (6) with reference to 
systems of knowledge, as, for example, when the 
power of reading lapses, or the memoi'y for a parti- 
cular language, or a particular science, etc. ; still 
more completely systematized are the cases in 
which a particular object or person, formerly 
familiar, is no longer remembered. 

(3) The will and power of attention may be 
affected. There may be excessive concentration 
on one impression or idea, or there may be in- 
capacity to concentrate the attention ui)on any 
impression or idea ; in the former case we have an 
approximation to the state of melancholia, in the 
latter case to the state of mania or the insane flight 
of ideas. Whether the span of attention is nar- 
row or wide, a subject may be distracted from 
a task by the slightest stimuli, and hence be un- 
able to learn new material or to complete any task 
attempted by him ; on the other hana, even thougli 
the attention be unconcentrated, it may still be 
excessively persistent, just as in ordinary experi- 
ence a weak-willed individual may on occasions 
reveal the utmost obstinacy of character. Edu- 
cation and development are mainly a t unction of 
the power to direct the attention, at will, to objects 
uninteresting in themselves, or for the moment 
uninteresting to the individual : this power the 
^steric patient possesses to a minimum degree. 
Mis attention is easily caught by sensory im- 
pressions which fall within his field of morbid 
interest, by ideas which enter the mind through 
purely casual associations (associations of contigu- 
ity, of similarity of sound, or the like), but is 
not caught or held by ideas of deeper logical value. 
As the attention decides which of the many ideas 
that are clamouring on the margin of consciousness 
shall enter its focus and become determinative of 
the course of our actions and of tlie course of our 
thoughts, so in hysteria the level of thought and 
action falls. Words suggest thouglits through 
their sound (punning, rhyming words) rather than 
through their meaning ; actions are de<!ided by 
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sensations or simple associative images rather than 
by systematized tendencies built upon experience ; 
originality and spontaneity are replaced by banality 
or by automatism. 

(4) On the motor side, there is frequently para- 
lysis, or paresis^ inability or weakness in the use 
of the limbs on one side of the body, or of a parti- 
cular limb or organ, or a particular muscle ; and 
(5) usually also disturbances, of ‘ nervous ’ origin, 
in the circulatory and other functions of the body 
— asthma, vertigo, palpitation, fainting, congestion, 
etc. Sometimes a power is exercised over these 
functions, which to the normal individual appears 
impossible : e.g. control of the heart, or of the 
digestive processes, ability to hasten or letard 
them at will. Both the muscular and the organic 
defects or abnormalities are, like the anaesthesias, 
of purely central origin ; i.e, they spring directly 
from some temporary and local change in the cere- 
bral system — a change which, however, has probably 
a mental origin. 

The different phenomena in a particular case may 
usually be traced to a single system of ideas, which 
has obtained an undue control over the personality 
— for example, the memory, conscious or suppressed, 
of some emotionally exciting event or experience. 
Cure is sometimes effected by suggestion, which 
strengthens the power of the personality over the 
ideas, sometimes by a shock or accident calling up 
the dormant energies of the individual : thus in 
one case (Donaldson, Growth of Brain^ London, 
1895, p. 304, from Taylor, Journ. of Nerv. and 
Ment. Dis.y 1888) a lady recovered from a hysteric 
paralysis on the sudden death of her husband ; in 
another, a cure resulted from the elopement of a 
daughter. For the most part, however, almost any 
stimulus is enough to re-excite the dominant idea, 
and to determine thought and action according to 
it. Thus a man who had been lost in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, and in the agony of thirst had 
frequently plunged into imaginary pools of water, 
used, long after his rescue, under the slightest dose 
of alcohol, to go automatically through the actions 
of diving, regardless of the surroundings or of the 
position in which he was. There is, for the most 
part, some such absorption by, or fixation of the 
mind upon, the compelling thought, with entire 
failure to correlate it with the immediately given 
sensations and Impressions, or to criticize it by 
them. Epidemics of hysteria or insanity are com- 
mon among peoples or races at a low level of 
development, or who suffer from insufficient nutri- 
tion (J. M. Clarke, * On Hysteria,’ Brain, xv. [1892] 
526). 

A well-known case is that of Haute-Savoie, 1867, in which a 
youn^ girl saw a companion taken out of a stream half -drowned ; 
the ^rl fell down in unconsciousness, and a few days later a 
friend who was with her became similarly afifected. Other 
hysteL-ical phenomena followed. Within four years there were 
120 persons in the same neighbourhood affected in the same 
way, and this in spite of the fact that public exorcisms were 
held by the priest. The epidemic was stopped ‘ by the Govern- 
ment sending a force of gens d’armes to the district, removing 
the parish priest, isolating the patients, and sending the worst 
cases to distant hospitals' (Clarke, Loc. cit.). Here it is the 
force of suggestion acting on an unstable nervous organism, and 
securing an influence over the internal organs of the body such 
os IS not possessed, or is possessed only to a very slight degree, 
by the normal individual. See also art. Hysteria. 

(ii. ) A different complex of symptoms is presented 
by what is now called psycha^menia, or ‘ obsessional 
insanity’ (Janet), although at some points it is 
closely related to hysteria. Whereas in the latter 
the morbid ideas are sioecific or particular, in ob- 
sessional insanity they are general or governing 
ideas, entering into relation with every possible 
action or thought of the subject, for example, the 
idea that one is a criminal, or has committed 
some unpardonable sin. The idea is involuntarily, 
continuously, and painfully present to the mind, 
if not in the centre, at least on the verge, of con- 


sciousness, so that to escape from it is impossible. 
The general ideas most commonly present are 
those of (a) crime, including homicide, suicide, 
dipsomania, sacrilege, etc., and there are two 
forms — the obsession of committing the crime, and 
the obsession of remorse for a crime already com- 
mitted, the actual crime being in such cases 
enormously exaggerated in the mind (what was 
really a mere thought or passing idea being trans- 
formed into an actual deed) ; (6) physical or mental 
defect, again in two forms — obsession of being, and 
obsession of becoming. Thus, a lady who is dis- 
tressed at her actual stoutness may refuse food, or 
take insufficient rest in consequence, while a lady 
at present of moderate dimensions may adopt the 
same tactics from fear of becoming unduly stout. 
Other instances are the fear of approaching old age, 
of approaching madness, of approaching death. 

The common qualities, as regards the content of 
the obsessional ideas, are : (1) they regard acts or 
states of the subject himself, not primarily of any 
external object ; (2) the acts or states are socially 
disreputable, wicked, or ridiculous, or in general 
undesirable ; (3) (and in this is the fundamental 
difference from hysteria) they are endogenous, self- 
suggested, whereas in hysteria the morbid idea is 
usually exogenous, or suggested from without. 
Accordingly, we find that at the early stages there 
is full consciousness of the absurdity or fony of the 
obsession ; and also that, except in rare cases, the 
morbid action is not completely realized. Thus, a 
kleptomaniac used to take a servant with him when 
he went shopping, to watch and afterwards return 
the stolen articles ; in another case, a youth, after 
taking poison, telephoned to his mother to inform 
her of the fact, with the (expected) result of a 
doctor’s arrival. Again, the hallucinations have 
not the same definiteness or ‘ body ’ as those of 
hysteria ; they lack details, and hence the slightest 
effort of the attention destroys them, as is the case 
in dreams ; they are seldom completely external- 
ized, or definitely located ; they are really symbolic 
or type-ideas, standing for a system of thought 
rather than for a definite object. 

On the volitional side, there are almost invari- 
ably automatisms, that is, actions which occur 
independently of and even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. These Janet classifies into three 
groups, in each of which the disturbance is either 
systematic or diffuse. (1) Mental agitations, in- 
cluding the systematic forms — manias of interro- 
gation, of doubt, of precision, of explanation ; 
and the diffuse form — the mania of rumination or 
reverie. The essential character of all is a move- 
ment of the mind which is incapable of arresting 
itself upon any one fact or thought, but is com- 
pelled to pass beyond it, to add something to it, 
and then something more, and something more, 
without end — ‘ ideas either revolving in a circle, or 
branching out endlessly, but in any case never 
reaching an end, a definite conclusion * {Les 
ObsessioTis, i. 150). Familiar cases are those in 
which a patient deliberates for hours about carry- 
ing out some simple, and, normally, habitual 
action : e.g, that of putting on a sock, choosing a 
necktie, stepping over an object in the roadway. 
(2) On the motor side, what are called ‘ tics,’ that 
is, automatic actions, twitchings, movements of the 
lips, etc., these being in nearly all cases symbols or 
traces of complete actions as suggested by the 
ideas — * psychic short-cuts.’ (3) On the emotional 
side there are systematic dreads, or ‘ phobias,’ or a 
generalized anguish or terror. Among the ‘ phobias ’ 
are the fear of crossing an open space {agoraphobia), 
fear of remaining in a shut or closed place {clmistra- 
phobia), fear of infectious disease {nosophobia), 
fear of insanity, of snakes, of vermin, etc. The 
diffuse form has sometimes been coXledL panophobia 
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a generalized expectation or dread of some untoward 
event happening. 

4. Explanation of the symptoms. — The explana- 
tion of these phenomena is found hrst in a weaken- 
ing of the mind, by which the control over the 
finer mechanism, alike of association and of volun- 
tary movement, is lelaxed and ultimately destroyed. 
The contrast with the normal individual is the same 
as that which occurs, within an individual life, 
between bodily health and sickness or fatigue — in 
the former case the greater activity, co-ordinative 
power, effectiveness of movement, ability to re- 
collect at will, and to direct the thoughts ; in the 
latter state the weakening or failure of these 
powers. Obsessional insanity is an exaggeration 
of this relatively healthy state, having its centre 
or point of support in some actual psychical ex- 
perience of the subject. In hysteria, the general 
symptoms may most simply be referred to a dis- 
aggregation of the personality : some group or 
groups of memories, or of habits, or of other 
acquired activities, separate off* from the control- 
ling consciousness with which the normal individual 
identifies his self or ego. Thus, in the automatic 
writing and otlier expressive movements of hysteric 
or neurasthenic patients (Binet, Janet, etc.), the 
subject is entirely unaware of the actions done, 
although they would normally imply consciousness 
both to initiate and to carry out. 80, the hypnot- 
ized subject may carry out many actions which 
apparently involve deliberate consciousness, and, on 
awakening, show complete ignorance of them ; and 
there are familiar cases in which a patient leads, 
for a shorter or longer period of time, a different 
life from that of his normal condition, during which 
he is unconscious, or at least has no memory, of his 
revious state, while afterwards, on recovery, he 
as forgotten the temporary abnormal state (Ansel 
Bourne, etc. ). Morton Prince gives a remarkable 
instance of such a case of double or multiple per- 
sonality in his Dissociation of a Personality, 
Normally all our experiences, or at least those 
which are important to us, are synthesized, unified 
in the single dominant consciousness or personality; 
abnormally, some bundles of experience, more or 
less large, are detached from this unifying con- 
sciousness, and form secondary personalities, which 
may make use of the general fund of memories, 
habits, etc., organized in our experience, and re- 
presented in the intimate structure and fabric of 
the brain. It is not necessary here to discuss how 
far these self-realizing ideas deserve the name of 
‘ separate consciousnesses ’ or * separate person- 
alities.’ There are all degrees of disaggiegation — 
between the simple hearing and answering of a 
question by an absorbed reader, without subse- 
quent awareness on his part of the action, and the 
extreme form found in Ansel Bourne, Janet’s 
* L6onie,’ or Prince’s ‘ Miss Beauchamp.’ There is 
a close parallelism between such cases and insanity 
— for example, the insanity of fixed ideas, or of 
delusions, etc. Freud argues that many of these 
secondary personalities, as is the case in insanity, 
represent attempted realizations of certain wishes, 
desires, ambitions, which the subject has been 
prevented from successfully carrying out, or which 
he has voluntarily repressed {Neurosenl&hre^ ed. 
E. Hitschmann, Leipzig, 1911, p. 64). On the one 
hand, there is a loss (or a defect), in Janet’s view, 
of tension or tonus in the central nervous system, 
or some part of it, and on the other a ‘ psychic 
misery,’ a disorganization of the mental life, in 
which images and ideas tend to realize themselves 
apart from the control usually exercised by the 
self on the basis of past experience and according 
to the claims of the social environment. (On 
m^tal dissociation, see also J. Macpherson, Mental 
Affections, London, 1899.) 


Corresponding to this disorganization of the 
mind ia the existence of what may be called a 
floating mass of emotion, dread, or anxiety, ready 
to attach itself to any idea that may arise, and 
leading to actions that may be out of all propor- 
tion to the motive-idea, taken by itself. This 
emotion is really the mass of feeling that springs 
from the altered bodily constitution, and the 
altered organic and other sensations which form 
the basis of the ‘feeling of self.’ Since the altera- 
tions consist largely in an increase of bodily and 
especially of painful sensations, the emotion as a 
whole is of the depressive type. Such an emotion 
necessarily alters the whole mental character, and 
especially the moral character : the subject be- 
comes timid, secretive, cunning, superstitious, self- 
ish, and cruel. In originally higher types there 
is a tendency to pessimism : the patient is unable 
to carry out the ideals, frequently extravagant, 
which he sets before himself ; hence doubt and 
distrust of himself and others; his life is suliused 
with pain ; slight motives cause him distress and 
anxiety; this ‘psychosis’ he projects into others, 
and believes life to be predominantly painful. 

Obsessions and fixed ideas are for the most part 
the result of a logical attempt to account for the 
emotion of which — although not of its cause — the 
subject is conscious. In other cases the system of 
ideas may be derived first from the environment — 
consciously or unconsciously — and the dread or 
anxiety is built upon it or attached to it after- 
wards (see Williams, in Journ, Abn, Psychol, v. 
[1910] 2). 

The same features — disaggregation, depressive 
emotional-tone, or both — may occur in mental de- 
generation at all its levelvS. Thus in the imbecAle, 
there is failure to co-ordinate experiences, to take 
more than the first few steps in the synthesis of 
personality : the result is impulsiveness of char- 
acter, inability to concentrate the attention, moti- 
vation only by the simplest ideas, and these only 
in isolation from one another, no coherent or 
sustained activity either of thought or of action. 
Where depression is also present, the imbecile may 
become the criminal, with homicidal or other 
socially dangerous tendencies. In the paranoiac, 
there is failure to form, or the lapse of, the higiiest 
mental synthesis — the recognition of the ‘social 
self ’ — on which the possibility of morality and of 
religion depends ; hence the primary self-conscious- 
ness has the field to itself ; there is an unrestrained 
assertion of individual wishes and desires, and a 
total disregard for the convenience, wishes, or 
claims of others. The enormous self-esteem easily 
leads to delusions of unlimited power, wealth, or 
high rank {megalomania), or, where depression is 
present, to mania of persecution, etc. The nearest 
parallel that we have in normal life is to be found 
in dreams {q^v,), the analogy of which with insanity 
has been frequently pointed out (Moreau-de-Tours, 
Maury, Sir Arthur Mitchell, etc.). The higher 
systems are out of function, for the time being ; 
the will is at rest ; each idea, suggested by present 
sensory impressions, or by recent experiences, has 
the field of consciousness to itself : hence it takes 
on an illusory objectivity, and appears as a real 
experience or perception, while it tends to call 
up associate ideas which, however, are bound to 
it only by the lowest, purely mechanical, bonds 
(habit-associations, associations of sensory simi- 
larity). Thus, Maury {Le Sommeil et les rSves^, 
Paris, 1865, ch. vi.) describes a dream in which the 
main incidents were connected together through 
the words ‘Kilometre,* ‘Kilogram,’ ‘Gilolo,* 
‘Lobelia,’ ‘Lopez,’ ‘Loto.’ Simultaneous dissocia- 
tion of personality is also a common feature of the 
dream ; we appear to be debating with another 
person, who questions us and answers us ; both dis- 
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putants, however, are ourselves. Maury {loc, cit,) 
mentions that the apparent revelations of dreams 
may sometimes he traced to forgotten memories of 
our own, which we recall to ourselves and put in 
the mouth of another person, in our dream. In 
geneial, however, the thoughts of the dream are 
trivial, absurd, meaningless, as any one may prove 
for himself by writing down, immediately on 
waking, the words he has just been uttering in his 
dream. The same defect, and the same lack of 
power to criticize what passes through the subject’s 
own mind, we have found to be common in mental 
degeneracy. The hallucinations of the insane, and 
the vague emotional depression, dread, or anxiety, 
have also their analogy in dream-life. Ail these 
phenomena of degeneracy appear also in normal 
life during fatigue, exhaustion, illness, senility, 
and in the temporary insanity of intoxication by 
alcohol or other drugs (nicotine, opium, hashish, 
etc. ; see, for example, R. Meunier, Le Hachich^ 
Paris, 1909). 

5 . Progressive mental degeneration. — When de- 
generation attacks a well-developed mind, the 
symptoms frequently show a regular sequence, 
according to Kibot’s Law of Regression or In- 
volution (see his Diseases of the Memory) ; the 
more unstable forms of experience or acquirement 
are the first to lapse, i,e. ( 1 ) the most recently 
acquired, (2) the most complex, (3) the least 
frequently repeated, the least habitual or auto- 
matic powers. Thus, in senile insanity, or in the 
beginnings of alcoholic insanity, it is the power to 
meet new situations, to face difficultieis, to create, 
invent, or discover, that fails earliest : habitual 
situations are met, adequately perhaps, in habitual 
ways, but the bloom of individuality is gone. 
There follows the delicate appreciation of moral 
values — there is an increase of selfishness, and of 
obstinacy, along with a failure of higher ambi- 
tions ; then the more complex intellectual acquisi- 
tions, professional skill, scientific interests ; then 
the memory for recent events, the recollection of 
the less familiar complexes of expeiience. With the 
narrowing of intellectual interest, the emotional 
life occupies a larger space ; the patient becomes 
irritable, and irritating, discontented, malicious, 
neglectful of the ordinary conventions of life ; his 
thoughts and his speech become less coherent, 
more vulgar and petty, until, finally, dementia 
leaves no powers in function except the piimitive 
instincts and reflexes, with at the most a few of 
the more ingrained habits of mind and body. In 
a general way also, although hy no means in 
detail, these stages have their parallels in the 
difierent concrete forms of degeneracy found in 
different individuals — from the morally deficient 
‘intellectual’ down to the congenital imbecile or 
idiot. 

Literature. — H. Maudsley, Body and Mind, London, 1S73, 
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Ijondon, 1891), L'Gomo delinquente, Turin, 1896-7, etc,; P. 
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summary of the present position of criminal psychology) ; 
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works on the Diseases of Personality (Chicago, 1891), of Will 
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DEGRADATION.— See Discipline. 

DEHRA. — A town, the capital of Dehra Dun, 
a valley projecting from the Plains of Northern 


India like a triangle towards the source of the 
Jumna river and the main range of the Himalaya, 
lat. 30“ 19’ 59" N. ; long. 78" 2’ 57" E. From a 
religious point of view, the place is remarkable as 
the seat of a strong body of Udasis, a Sikh order 
of Hindu ascetics, who are said to owe their estab- 
lishment to the son of Guru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism. Their gurtcdwdrd, or temple, the work 
of their leader Ram Ray, was erected in A.D, 1699. 
The central block, in which the bed of the guru is 

reserved, was built on the model of the Emperor 

ahangir’s tomb at Lahoie. At the corners are 
smaller monuments in honour of the guru^s four 
wives. The temple is supported by a large endow- 
ment, and the guru, who has the revenues at his 
disposal, is the richest man in the Dun valley. 
Formerly the appointment of each new guru, who 
was selected from among the disciples of the de- 
ceased guru, was in the hands of the Sikh chiefs 
of the Pan jab, who, at each new installation, 
made a gift to the British Government and received 
in return the complimentary present of a pair of 
shawls. This practice is now discontinued. The 
special dress of the members of the sect is a cap 
of red cloth shaped like a sugar loaf, worked over 
with coloured thread, and adorned with a black 
silk fringe round the edge. The mahant, or guru, 
enjoys high consideration in the country round ; 
and large numbers of devotees, drawn from all 
classes of Hindus, attend the shrine. But the 
most enthusiastic worshippers naturally come 
from the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States. The annual 
ceremonies, which last ten days, are performed at 
the Hindu feast of the Holi in spring. 

Literature. — At\c.inson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. [1886] 197 f, 

W. Crookb. 

DEICIDE. — This term, though not new, has 
been used in th e past with such restricted meaning, 
and so seldom, that there is an imperative need to 
enlarge its definition before it can be of service in 
that branch of scientific research in which it is 
increasingly used. The following definition, taken 
from Ogilvie’s Imperial Diet, of the Eng. Lang., 
will show this : 

‘ /)eicid4! = (l) The act of putting to death Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. “ Earth, profaned, yet blessed with deicide ” (Prior). 
(2) One concerned in putting Christ to death (Craig). [Rare in 
both senses.]’ 

Another quite recent dictionary defines the word 
thus : ‘ The killing of God ; especially the cruci- 
fixion of Christ.’ Though there is here a definition 
more in accord witli modern requirements, the 
student of religions, acquainted with facts which 
seem to show that there has been a wide-spread 
custom of putting to death both men and animals 
thought to be gods incarnate, must set aside every- 
thing that so narrows the word as to make it unfit 
for his purpose. Doing this, one is left with what 
is, after all, a mere translation of the Latin term, 
viz. ‘ the killing of a god,’ or, more briefly, ‘ god- 
slaughter.’ It is in this largest sense that the 
word is to be here used. For obvious reasons, 
there will be few, if any, references to what was 
at one time looked upon as the sole instance of 
deicide — the Crucifixion. 

None of the phenomena which the scientific 
study of religions has made known has aroused 
more interest than those obscure rites and cere- 
monies, those strange customs, which seem best 
explained by the theory that deicide, once supposed 
to find its only example in the Crucifixion, has 
been, in fact, a wide- spread custom, which has left 
a deep impress on the religious thought of the race. 
Before giving the few instances of this custom 
which space limits allow, it will be well to make 
some kind of classification, which will enable the 
student to understand more fully their nature and 
extent. It is suggested that instances of god- 
slaughter may be placed in one or other of two 
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main classes, as being (1) real^ (2) mimetic or 
symbolic. A noticeable variety of the former is, 
on one theory at least, traceable in certain solemn 
expiatory sacrifices, and may therefore be termed 
‘expiatory’ or ‘piacular,’ Again, in many of 
these instances for which the name ‘ mimetic ’ or 
‘ symbolic ’ has been suggested, the effort ‘ to keep 
in remembrance ’ seems so prominent that they 
may well be termed ‘commemorative.’ The follow- 
ing is therefore suggested as a working classification 
for those instances of god-slaughter which seem to 
have been enacted. 

1. Real (with sub-class ‘piacular’ or ‘expia- 
tory’). — Cases of real god-slaughter may be seen 
in the strange custom, at one time wide-spread 
though now well-nigh extinct, of putting to death 
kings and chieftains at set times, or when they 
showed some sign of approaching decay and death. 
There is evidence to show that originally these 
high-placed victims were looked upon as Divine in 
a very real sense — gods incarnate. Such Divine 
honours are still ascribed by savage people to their 
king or ruler. The existence of these Divine 
beings in full vigour was deemed necessary to the 
welfare of all their people. It was a proof that 
their god could still safeguard their interests. The 
reason for putting these gods incarnate to death is 
believed to have been the dread lest, through 
disease or decay of strength, they might be unable 
any longer to help and keep in safety those who 
looked to them for these blessings. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that a fresh and more vigorous 
incarnation should be sought for, to take the place 
of that which was ready to vanish away. 

Africa and India furnish the best attested 
instances of such deicide, though traces of it are 
supposed to have been discovered in the accounts 
of old-world rites handed down by classical writers. 
Three centuries ago it was the practice to put to 
death the king of Sofala, an African State, when 
even a slight bodily blemish became manifest; 
whilst the king of Eyeo, also in Africa, was 
expected to commit suicide should his headmen 
think it demanded by the needs of the State. 
Again, in one of the kingdoms of Southern India 
the king was put to death or compelled to self- 
immolation, after a reign of twelve years. Similar 
customs seem to have obtained in others of the 
Indian States. It is not surprising to find that, in 
course of time, means of evading this disagreeable 
necessity were discovered ; one method, that of 
providing a substitute, human or animal, having a 
special interest as being the possible beginning of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

An interesting variety of these customs may be 
seen in cases where an original totem has developed 
into a deity worshipped by the members of the 
totem clan. It has been observed that at certain 
times, when the deity seems to be estranged from 
his worshippers, or for some other reason the clan- 
bond needs renewing or cementing, recourse has 
had to sacrifices of special solemnity and 
efficacy. In these the victim has been an animal 
of the same species as the original totem- In other 
words, the very deity constitutes the sacrifice which 
IS to heal the breach between himself and his 
worshippers. It is not difficult to see in these 
solemn renewals of covenants the beginning of 
piacular sacrifice. There seems to be 
a sufficient reason for thinking them to be cases of 
piacular deicide. On the other hand, the solemn 
putting to death, by his own priests, of the divine 
Apis bull of Egypt, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, seems rather to be an instance of 
the endeavour to secure a renewal of the Divine 
lo Q^n incarnation of unbroken vigour. 

2 . Mimetic or symbolic (with sub-class ‘ com- 
memorative ’).— This has its roots in those myths I 


which constitute so large a part of the quasi- 
theology of the great ancient Nature-religions. In 
these myths the phenomena of Nature are 
personified and deified, and her processes become 
incidents in the lives of the gods thus originated. 
The myths which most readily furnish illustrations 
of the matter now in hand are those connected 
with tlie changes of the season which are so closely 
related to the growth of vegetation, the quickening 
of the seed, and the maturing of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Such are the myths of Adonis, the 
Syrian deity, slain by the hunted boar on Mount 
Lebanon, so that his blood reddened the waters of 
the river which carried it down to the sea ; of 
Osiris, slain by the malice of his brother Set or 
Typhon ; of Dionysus, god of the vine, who, 
according to the Greek myth, was put to death by 
jealous Juno. Many quaint superstitions and 
ceremonies still surviving, among the peasantry 
of Europe as well as among the farmers and culti- 
vators of well-nigh all other lands, find their best 
explanation in the wide-spread belief in similar 
stories. In them, and in the rituals based upon 
them, were set forth the death by violence and, 
in some cases, the subsequent resurrection of a 
god — a god of vegetation, and especially of corn. 

J. G. Frazer writes thus of the Adonis rite : ‘ His death was 
annually lamented with a bitter wailing, chiefly by women ; 
images of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were earned out a» 
to burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs , and in 
some places his revival was celebrated on the following day’ 
(G^Jiii. 116). 

Concerning the Egyptian deity Osiris he says : ‘ Of the annual 
rites with which his death and burial were celebrated in the 
month Athyr we unfortunately know very little. The mourn- 
ing lasted five da 3 ’’s, from the eighth to the twelfth of the month 
Athyr. The ceremonies began with the “ earth-ploughing," that 
IS, with the opening of the field labours, when the waters of the 
Nile are sinking. The other rites included the search for the 
mangled body of Osiris, the rejoicings at its discovery, and its 
solemn burial. The burial took place on the 11th of November, 
and was accompanied by the recitation of laments from the 
liturgical books ’ (ifi. 140). 

Again, of Dionysus he writes: ‘The Cretans celebrated a 
biennial festival at which the sufferings and death of Dionj'sus 
were represented in every detail ' iib. 163). 

Other evidence obtainable warrants the belief 
that mimetic or symbolic deicide occupied no small 
lace in the ritual of long-variislied religions, 
uch god-slaughter was not a mere amusement, or 
even a gratification of the dramatic instinct so 
deeply implanted in human nature. It had a far 
more serious purpose. Most probably these annual 
rites were performed in the firm conviction that 
they would further and assist those great and all- 
important natural processes on which the very life 
of the world depended. No doubt, in course of 
time, many of these customs, at least befoie they 
became mere superstitions, would be retained as 
a means of keeping in remembrance that which 
ought not to be forgotten. In other words, they 
would be more distinctly ‘commemorative.’ Such 
seems to have been the case with some very strik- 
ing ceremonies observed by the ancient Mexicans, 
in which it was the custom to make paste or dough 
images of certain of their gods. Tliese images 
were then ‘ killed ’ and broken in pieces to furnish 
rnaterial for a sacrificial meal. It is a curious 
circumstance that portions of this consecrated food 
were reserved for the sick, and carried to them 
‘with great reverence and veneration.’ 

^ Concerning such customs as these, many ques- 
tions arise which it is not easy as yet to answer. 
Even the conclusions already arrived at are by no 
means so established as to be accejkted without 
reserve. The evidence, after all, is so scanty and 
elusive that one is compelled to a resolute distrust 
of one’s own judgment, and to reliance rather on 
the sagacity of those skilled in such investigations, 
reserving to oneself the right of giving a casting 
vote in cases where the evidence for and against 
a certain view seems evenly balanced. Yet, not- 
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withstanding all this, no part of the great study of 
religions is fuller of suggestion than this, more 
especially in the strange parallels noticeable 
between pagan and Christian thought and ritual. 
It is only necessary to name such themes as ‘ In- 
carnation,’ ‘Crucifixion,’ ‘Sacrifice,’ ‘Eucharist,’ 
etc., to show this. What influence the recognition 
of such analogies may have, in the future, on 
Christian speculation it is impossible to say. 

Literature. — F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist, of Rehgion^, 
London, 190B ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ (passim\ 
Edinburgh, 1894 ; J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bought (passim), 
London, 1900; E. B, Tylor, Primitive Culture^ (closing chap- 
ter), London, 1903. T. StENNER MaCEY. 

DEIFICATION (Greek and Roman). — i. The 
Greeks. — The deification of actual men and women 
among the Greeks is a natural development of that 
view of the gods which their early literary docu- 
ments show already prevalent. The Greek was 
not satisfied to leave the superhuman beings whose 
presence he divined in the operations of Nature, and 
whose legends he learnt as a child, in a mystical 
haze, as vast powers of shadowy and uncertain 
outlines ; his mind loved the light of day ; he 
early wanted to know exactly what these beings 
looked like, what definite things they had done, 
in what relations of kinship they stood to each 
other and himself. Hence it was that the gods of 
the Greek came to be anthropomorphic in a peculiar 
sense. He conceived them as really like men ; they 
had actually trodden the hills and fields familiar 
to himself : the Athenian could look at the very 
mark which the trident of Poseidon had left upon 
the rocks of the Acropolis ; the Spartan knew from 
a child the grave of Hyacinthus, whom Apollo had 
slain with the discus. 

‘Firom one origin are begotten gods and mortal men,' says a 
line attributed to Hesiod ( IForA;® and Days, 108) ; and Pindar 
echoes it in the opening of Nem. vi. : * There is one self-same 
race of men and gods ; and from one single Mother have we 
both the breath of life ; only faculties altogether diverse dis- 
tinguish us ; since man is a thing of nought, and those have 
brazen heaven for a sure abiding home. And yet we have some 
likeness, either by greatness ot soul or by fashion of body, to the 
Deathless Ones.’ 

Yet more, the gods had begotten human children 
in intercourse with men ; the families of the legend- 
ary chieftains, and such families of a later day as 
could make out a descent from the heroes of legend, 
were literally and physically their issue. The 
ancient heroes, as Homer tells us by a number of 
recurring epithets, were very much like gods to 
look at. And not only could the Divine thus come 
to earth, but the legends knew of men becoming 
gods (Eur. Andr. 1255, etc.). 

Especially is the boundary -line between the wor- 
ship of the dead and that of the gods hard to draw, 
for the rites oflered generally to the dead implied 
the belief that the deceased had some power of 
action in the living world ; only the scope of such 
power was greater in the case of those worshipped 
as heroes, whilst the distinction, again, between 
the rites proper to heroes and to gods re^ectively 
tended in practice to become blurred (Deneken, 
col. 2526, note). A difterence was, indeed, recog- 
nized in common parlance between the ordinary 
attention to the dead, ‘ heroic ’ honours, and 
divine honours (see Arr. iv. 11. 3) ; but, when we 
try to draw a hard-and-fast line, the diflerence 
appears rather one of degree. 

The mass of the heroes worshipped by the Greeks were 
mythical figures imagined in a remote past, especially the 
legendary founders of cities, the eponymous ancestors of clans, 
or the patrons of particular professions. How some cases 
occurred in which actual men were assimilated after their 
death to these heroes of the fabulous past we cannot say, but 
it seems to have happened early in certain parts of the Greek 
world (esp. Thrace and Sicily) that the founders of new cities 
received the same honours which the older cities gave to their 
legendary heroes (Timesius in the 7th cent. b.c. [Hdt. i. 168] ; 
Miltiades in the 6th cent. [Hdt. vi. 38] ; Gelon, Theron, and 
Hiero in the 6th cent. [Diod. xi. 38, 63, 66] ; Hagnon and Brasidas 
in the same century [Thuc. v. 11]) ; or that the spirits of those 


who had been violently slain under circumstances which made 
some community dread their vengeance were placated with 
‘ heroic ’ honours (Philip of Croton in the 6th cent. [Hdt. v. 47] ; 
Onesilus, king of Salamis, m the 5th cent. [Hdt. v. 114]). 

It was thus natural that, when the emotions of 
reverence or gratitude entertained with regard to 
some actual man were raised to a high degree, they 
should be felt as almost identical with those which 
had the gods for their object {Tcrop yap ere 6€(p tLctovo-lv 
’A%atoi [Horn. II. ix. 603] ; debs S' uis rlero \ib. 

V. 78, etc.]). In a moment of exaltation it might 
even seem proper to express such feelings in the 
same ritual performances as those used for the 
gods. TracSeSy *ApyeloLcriP elix^c^dai dijeiv re 

XeL^eip 6^ deois ’OXu/x7r^ots (nropSds, exclaims the 
Danaus of .^Eschylus {Supp. 980 fl‘. ). Such language 
was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration ; but, when 
the notion, even as an extravagance, was present 
to the mind, it was a short step, in days when the 
old awe of the gods had declined and novel dramatic 
expression was craved for, to translate it into action. 
According to Duris, the first instance of the for- 
malities of religious worship being addressed to a 
living man was when Lysander, at the end of the 
5th cent., became the object of a cult in Samos ; 
altars, sacrifices, pseans, and games are specified as 
its constituents (Plut. Lys. 18). The case did not 
remain isolated. In Thasos, soon after, it was 
taken for granted that the State might confer 
divine honours on whom it pleased ; but the fact 
that this new development was reprobated in quar- 
ters where old-fashioned piety still existed is shown 
by the answer of Agesilaus when the Thasians in- 
formed him that they were building him temples 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. Ages. 25). When Dion en- 
tered Syracuse in 357, he was received as a god, with 
sacrifices, libations, and prayers (Plut. Dion, 29). 
Clearchus, the tyrant of Bfeiaclea, adopted the 
insignia of the Olympian gods, and compelled 
his subjects to approach him with prostrations 
(Suid. s.p. KXiapxos). 

To understand the state of mind which led to 
such practices, we must remember the movement 
of Greek thought which had taken place since the 
days of j^Esciiylus. The religious scepticism which 
was abroad had, no doubt, for many minds emptied 
the traditional forms of worship of their content 
of awe and devotion, and in projiortion as they 
had become mere formalities there was less re- 
straint from offering them to men. So far as the 
old gods remained as figures for the imagination, 
anthropomorphism had gone a step further, as 
ma^ be seen in the contrast of Praxiteles with 
Phidias. Scepticism had in fact brought anthro- 
pomorphism to its ultimate conclusion by asserting 
roundly that the gods were men, as was done by 
the popular Euhemerism. The gods, according to 
this theory, were kings and great men of old, who 
had come to be worshipped after their death in 

f ratitude for the benehts they had conferred (see 
lUHEMERiSM). On this view, there was nothing 
monstrous in using the same forms to express 
gratitude to a living benefactor. In so far as the 
worship of living men arose from these conditions, 
it was a product, not of superstition, but of ration- 
alism. It shows, not how exalted an idea was held 
of the object of worship, but how depreciated in 
meaning the forms of worship had become. If 
this is so, Frazer {Early Hist, of Kingshipy 1905, 
p. 137) errs in confusing it with primitive super- 
stition, of which it is really the antithesis. At 
the same time, the development of religious feeling, 
which revolted against the traditional anthropo- 
morphism, was not altogether unfavourable to such 
cults. The tendency to merge the separate divinities 
in the conc^tion of One pervading Divine power 
(Schmidt, Ethik d. alt. Griechen, 1882, i. 52) would 
make it easier to see manifestations of this power 
in human personalities which asserted themselves 
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strongly. A special kind of deification was that 
which we find m connexion with the mystic sects 
dispersed through the Greek communities and the 
philosophies which borrowed from them. If death- 
lessness had been all along the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the gods, those who laid stress upon 
the deathlessness of the individual soul thereby 
came near to making it divine. And so we get 
the idea that the human soul is a divine being 
imprisoned for some pre-natal ofience in the mortal 
body. The notion, current among the Orpines, 
passed from them to the Pythagoreans (Rohde, 
Psych6‘^, ii. 121 f., 161 f.). So, too, Empedocles de- 
clared that, if a divine being sinned, he was incarnate 
for punishment till he had worked out his salvation 
in a number of successive lives, and was restored 
to fellowship with the gods (frag. 146, 147 [Diels]). 
Empedocles himself was already reaching that con- 
summation, and claimed divine honours : iyCa 5’ 
vfuv debs dy^poTOSi oiKiri dvTjrbSi | 7ru3\edp.ai /nerd Traat. 
T€rt/j,4uos, cbcTTrep ^OLKa, j Tacviais re ir€pt(rT£Trros <TTi<peaiv 
re daXeloLs (frag. 112 [Diels] ; cf. Rohde, Psyche^^ ii. 
171 f.). So, again, on the funeral tablets discovered 
at Thurii, the dead man declares to the gods that he 
is of their kindred, and is saluted as one who has 
passed from mortality to deity : koX /ji.aKapicrrb, 

debs 5’ ^(777 dpri ^porolo. Oebs ^y^vov dvdpihwov 
(Michel, Becueil, 1896-1900, nos. 1330, 1331 ; Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to Gr, 1908, p. 660 ft'.)* 

If any one had the right to divine honours, 
Alexander, after feats of conquest to which Greek 
story knew no parallel except the mjrthological 
triumphs of Dionysus and Herakles, obviously had 
a pre-eminent claim. Already his father, Philip, 
had in his own kingdom caused his own statue to 
be carried in procession, together with those of the 
twelve gods (Diod. xvi. 92. 5). It is absurd to call 
in the influence of * the East * to account for what 
followed so inevitably from the prevalent disposi- 
tion of the Greek world. As a matter of fact, 
the Achsemenian kings were apparently not wor- 
shipped as gods (jEsch. Pers. 157 is cited by Beurlier 
and others to prove that they were, but the evi- 
dence of the native monuments is against it, and 
the Greek notion represented by ^schylus seems 
to rest upon a misapprehension of the formality 
of prostration). In Egypt, indeed, since the New 
Empire, the reigning king had been so worshipped, 
and it was natural that Alexander should here be 
saluted as the son of Amen (Ammon). But we 
may safely say that, even without this, the Greeks 
would have worshipped him. The oracle of Didyma 
had already in 331 (unless Strabo is right in his scep- 
ticism) declared Alexander to have been begotten by 
Zeus (Strabo, xvii. 814). In 323, on Alexander’s re- 
turn from India, embassies arrived at Babylon from 
Greece, wearing and bringing crowns such as indi- 
cated that they were deujpoL, approaching a god 
(Arr. vii. 23. 2). There was still, indeed, in Greece 
a party of old-fashioned piety who opposed the 
extravagant flattery as profane. The question 
provoked stormy debates in the Athenian assembly. 
The divine honours were defended on the other side 
with flippant sarcasm as a form too empty to matter. 

‘ Bv all means,’ exclaimed Demosthenes, ‘ let Alex- 
ander, if he wish it, be the son of Zeus and Poseidon 
both together’ (Hyper. [Blass] i. 31. 17 ; cf. ps.-Plut. 
Vzt. X. Orat. yii. 22 ; Valer. Max. vii. 2, 13 ; Dinarch. 
%n Demosth. i. 94). The expression shows that 
Alexander was understood himself to demand such 
honours.^ According to an account preserved by 
Arrian, it was the philosopher Anaxarchus who 
was employed to propose divine honours to Alex- 
ander in the circle which surrounded the king’s 
person. The prostration which Alexander de- 
manded was regarded by the Greeks as an acknow- 
ledgment of deity, and Anaxarchus is represented 
as defending Alexander’s deity on purely rational- 


istic euhemeristic grounds (Arr. iv. 10). Foi 
Hephsestion, at any rate, Alexander demanded 
worship after his favourite’s death. The worship 
was ‘ heroic ’ in kind ; Arrian gives under reserve 
the story that Alexander had wished to make it 
properly divine, bub had been forbidden by the 
oracle of Ammon (Arr. vii. 14. 7 ; but cf. Diod. 
xvii. 115). 

If worship offered to the living Alexander had 
offended the more conservative Greek feeling, wor- 
ship offered to the dead Alexander as a hero was 
in accordance with Greek tradition. The foi'ms of 
worship chosen would show numberless local varia- 
tions which we cannot now trace. The Ionian 
Confederacy maintained a cult of Alexander cen- 
tred in a sanctuary near Teos (Strabo, xiv. 644) 
till the days of the Roman Em pile. Uniler the 
Roman Empire itself the cult of Alexander flour- 
ished (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 5. 1 ; Herodian, iv. 8 ; 
Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 7). 

Naturally, the Macedonian chiefs who enteied 
upon Alexander’s inheritance saw their interest in 
publicly recognizing his divinity. In what forms 
they severally did so is not recorded. Eumenes 
had a * tent of Alexander ’ in his camp, with a 
throne before which the officers offered a sacrifice as 
to a present god (Diod. xviii. 60, 61 ; Plut. Bum. 
13; Polyeen. iv. 8. 2). The appearance of Alex- 
ander’s head, with the horns of Ammon, u[)on the 
royal coinages is an assertion of his assimilation 
to the gods. 

Antipater was an excej^tion ; in him the old 
feeling which condemned these practices as im- 

? ious (dcre/S^s [Suidas]) still found a representative. 

'he official worship of Alexander at Alexandria as 
god of the city cannot be traced further back than 
Ptolemy ii., who transferred the conqueror’s body 
from M-emphis to the new temple called the Serna 
in Alexandria. [It is curious that Diod. speaks of 
the honours offered to Alexander in Alexandria as 
TjpuLKaL (xviii. 28. 4). Probably the expression is 
used loosely, because the honours were offered to 
a dead man.] Henceforward the annual priest of 
Alexander, chosen from a limited number of privi- 
leged families, was eponym for the year till Roman 
times. A golden crown and a crimson robe were 
his insignia. The cult continued in Alexandria till 
the institution of Christianity (Otto, Prlester und 
Tempel in hellenist. Aegypten^ i. 138 f., 263). 

The Greeks, who had worshipped Alexander in 
his lifetime, were ready enough to give the same 
sort of worship to his successors. Craterus, who 
died in 321, was honoured at Delphi with a paean 
(Athen. xv. 696e). Scepsis in 310 voted the living 
Antigonus a rip.evos, altar, and image ; they had 
already some time previously instituted sacrifice, 
games, and stephanephoria in his honour (Ditten- 
berger, Inscr. Orient, i. 6). In 307 Athens ex- 
hausted all forma of adoration in regard to the same 
two princes. They were addressed as deol ; 

a regular priesthood was established for them ; 
and changes, ostensibly permanent, were made 
in the calendar and religious organization of the 
people. In 290, a hymn, which has been preserved, 
was composed for the reception of Demetrius. In 
it Demetrius is hailed as the son of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite ; he and Demeter are the ‘ greatest and 
friendliest of the gods,’ and so on (Diod. xx- 46 ; 
Pint, Bern. 10 f. ; Athen. vi. 253, xv. 697a). It is 
important to observe that the really religious people 
still protested against these perversions, and saw 
in the failure of the vintage a judgment of the 
true gods (Philippides, ap. Plut. Bern. 12), The 
first Greek State to offer divine honours to Ptolemy 
was apparently the Confederation of the Cyclades 
{renj^rjKbcrcp, 7r/3c6[rots r^bv crurrTjpa JlroXeyalop icrodioLS 
TLfiah [Ditt. Syll.^ i. 202]) ; Rhodes in 304, or soon 
after, conferred upon him the divine surname of 
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* Saviour,’ and dedicated to him a r^fjLevos and festi- 
val (Diod. XX. 100. 3 f. ; Pans, i, 8. 6 ; ef. TlroXeiiaLov 
Tov icoTTjpos Kai Ogov [Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 16]) ; and 
Lysimachus was worshipped with altar and sacri- 
fice at Priene {Inscr. of the Brit. Mus. cccci.) and 
in Samothrace (Ditt, Syll.'^ i. 190). Seleucus, after 
his conquest of Asia Minor (281), had an altar built 
to him by Ilion, and games were instituted to him 
like those held in honour of Apollo (Hirschfeld in 
Archaol. Zeitschr. xxxii. [1875] 155 ; Haussoullier 
in Rev. deFhilol. xxiv. [1900] 319). Both Seleucus 
and his son Antiochus were woi shipped by the 
Athenian colonists in Lemnos (Phylaroh. ap. Athen. 
vi. 254). Especially where a chief had founded or 
re-founded a city, he had the founder’s prerogative 
of worship : so Cassander at Cassandrea (Ditt. Syll.^ 
i. 178), Demetrius at Sicyon (Diod. xx. 102 f.), and 
Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Otto, Priester u. Tempel, 
L 160). 

It is probable that all through the epoch when 
the dynasties of Seleucus and Ptolemy ruled in 
Asia and Egypt respectively, the Greek cities 
which were subject to them, and some which were 
merely allied, expressed their loyalty in a cult. 
Our evidence is, of course, fragmentary. 

We find at Ilion a priest of Antiochus i. soon after his acces- 
sion (Ditt. l7LScr. Orient, i. 219) ; and cults of the same king 
celebrated by Bargylia after his death, and by the Ionian Con- 
federacy during his lifetime altar, image, sacrifice, 

games, stephanephoria, [Michel, 486])- At Erythrae, games 
called 2irA.«vV«ta are mentioned, and ^uirripia. at Mylasa (Michel, 
262, 602). At Didyma, Antiochus i. and his wife Stratonike seem 
to have been worshipped after their death as d«o«. orwrripe? {CIG 
2852 ; cf. Haussoullier, Hxst. de Mxlet, 1902, p. 61). Smyrna insti- 
tuted a special worship of Stratonike as Aphrodite Stratonikis, 
in which her son Antiochus ii. was associated with her (Ditt. 
Inscr. Orient, i, 229 : Tac. Ann. iii. 63). Similarly, in the case 
of the Ptolemies, we find nroAff/aaeta celebrated at Athens, where 
Ptolemy i. was chosen as the eponymous hero of a tribe (Pans, 
i. 6. 6 *, CIA li. 444. 32, etc.), in Lesbos (Ditt. Inscr. Orzeyit. i. 
360), and by the Confederation of the Cyclades (Delamaire, Rev. 
de Fhilol, XX. [1896] 103 f.). Halicarnassus dedicated a stoa to 
Apollo and king Ptolemy (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 46). The 
Antigonid dynasty which inherited Macedonia was honoured 
by ’AvTtyoveta, which are found at Delos (BCH vi. 143), in 
Euboea (ib. x. 102 f.), and, after 223, among the Achaeans 
(Plut. Arat. 45, etc. ; cf. Niese, ii. 338). Attains of Pergamum 
became in 200 B.c. the eponym of an Athenian tribe, and his 
wife Apollonis the eponym of a deme ; a special priest was 
attached to his service (Polyb. xvi. 25 ; CIA li. 1670, 466, 469). 
Sicyon in 198-7 instituted a festival in honour of Attalus i. 
(Polyb. xviii. 16) ; Cos a nofjLTrrj to Eumenes ii. (Ditt. Sylll'^ ii. 619). 
As a matter of course, the cities actually subject to the Attalids 
maintained some such worship (Cyzicus [temple of Apollonis], 
Anth. Pal., bk. lii.; Sestos [priest, birthday festival], Ditt. 
Inscr. Or. 339 ; Elaea [Attalos <rvvvao^ with Asklepios, priest, 
daily sacrifice], Ditt. Inscr. Or. 332 ; Ilion [tribe ’ArroAt?], CIG 
3616 ; Sardis [Eumeneia], Ditt, Itisct. Or. 306 ; Ionian Con- 
federation, Arch. Axizeig., 1904, p. 9; Nacrasa [jSowrtAeta], Ditt. 
Inscr. Or. 268 ; Eumenia [^tAaSeAt^xta], coins ; Aphrodisias 
[’ArraXeta], coins ; Teos [priest of Eumenes and deceased 
Apollonis, priestess of Stratonike and Apollonis, temple of 
Apollonis ' Arro^arripLa], Ditt. JnscT. Or. 309 ; Hierapolis [deifica- 
tion of Apollonis], Ditt, Inscr. Or. 808 ; Magneaia-on -Meander 
[tribe ’ATToAts], Ditt. Syll.^ ii. 663 ; and iEgina [’ArroActa, Ev- 
/xeVeta], Ditt. InscT. Or. 329). 

All these cults are instituted by cities, ostensibly 
by their own act, as separate communities ; the 
cult of one city difiers m its forms from that of 
another. They are to be distinguished therefore 
from cults instituted by the kings themselves for 
the realm. The first cult of the latter sort we 
know of is that instituted for the first Ptolemy, as 
debs o-wr-j^p, after his death (282-3), by his son 
Ptolemy li. (Ditt. Syll.^ i. 202). With his father 
Ptolemy ii. associated his mother Berenice on her 
death (soon after 279), the two being worshipped 
together as deol acoTijpes. ^ First of all men, dead 
or living,’ says Theocritus, * this man established 
temples fragrant with incense to his mother and 
his sire’ (xvii. 121). When the sister- wife of 
Ptolemy n., Arsinoe Philadelphus, died in 270-1, 
she too was deified. And now a further step was 
taken. Ptolemy II. had himself put on a level with 
his sister ; the living king and the dead cjueen were 
worshipped together as ^eol d5e\<poL. This cult was 
combined with that of Alexander, a single priest 


serving the group of divinities ; the cult of the 
deol (Torrrjpes remained for the time distinct. When 
Ptolemy ii. was succeeded by Ptolemy III. Euer- 
getes, the deol eiiepy^rai {i.e. Euergetes and his wife 
Berenice ii. ) were added to Alexander and the deol 
d8e\(pol, and so on with the other kings till the end 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Under Ptolemy IV. 
Philopator (between 220 and 215) the cult of the 
deol cr(jJTT]pes ceased to be distinct ; their name now 
appears in the official registers after that of Alex- 
ander. The seat of this official cult seems to have 
been the Serna of Alexander, to which a nroXt- 
pudetoy (a mausoleum of the Ptolemies) was joined 
(Otto, Priester und Ternpel, i. 139). Some of the 
Ptolemaic queens had priestesses of their own — 
Arsinoe Philadelphus a Kat'if]<p6pos, Berenice II. an 
d0Xo<p6poSf Arsinoe, sister- wife of Ptolemy iv., a 
Upeia, and Cleopatra III. (daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes li.) a variety 
of ministers, a <rT€<f>au7j(p6poSf a rrvpocpbpos^ a Upetaj 
and a male priest styled Upbs ttluXos (Otto, p. 158, 
cf. p. 411). The priestesses of the queens may 
have performed their rites at separate shrines in 
Alexandria. Distinct, of course, from this system 
of Greek worship was the worship given by the 
Egyptians, on the lines of their national tradition, 
to their foreign kings and queens ; though the 
influence of the Egyptian forms of worship upon 
the Greek may be seen, e.g. in the king himself 
becoming, on occasion, priest of his own deity in 
Alexandria (Otto, p. 182, note 6). Cyprus, a 
Ptolemaic dependency, had a high priest {dpxi^pGbs 
rijs pn^crov or rcvp xard t^p prjcrop leplop) of its own, 
in whom we may see the p^resident of the pro- 
vincial cult of the kings (Struck, Dynastie der 
Ptolemaer, no. 76, etc.). 

In the Seleucid realm, when Seleucus was mur- 
dered in 281, his son Antiochus I. was forward bo 
do as much for his father as Ptolemy ll. had just 
done for his. The tomb of the old king at Seleiicia 
was constituted a temple, a 'SiKo.rbpeiov , and a cult 
was officially instituted for him as a god ( App. Syr. 
63). With him each of the following kings was in 
his turn associated ; one priest served the founder 
and his deified successors, and one the reigning 
king (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 245). How soon it came 
about in the Seleucid realm that the living sove- 
reign was the object of worship instituted by the 
court we do not know. The important inscrip- 
tion which gives us a rescript of Antiochus il. 
(261-246 B.C.) (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 224) shows us 
such already existing. It is a worship of the king 
organized by provinces, each province having a 
high priest. The rescript is issued in order to 
associate the queen Laodike in the cult, insti- 
tuting provincial high priests for her, side by side 
with those of the king. Incidental mention of 
provincial high priests in later reigns shows us 
the system still in continuance (Michel, 1229), and 
th^ present an obvious parallel to the high priests 
of Cyprus in the Ptolemaic realm. 

Although a difference is rightly insisted upon 
between Hie cults instituted by the central govern- 
ment and those oftered by the Greek communities 
as independent agents, the dividing line between 
the two is not easy to draw. This is due to the 
ambiguous position of the Hellenistic kings, who 
wished, while retaining Greek cities under their 
control, to leave them the semblance of autonomy. 
Cults offered ostensibly by a city spontaneously 
might be framed at a suggestion from the court 
which it was impossible to disobey. In what 
class, for instance, are we to put the cults offered 
to the Ptolemaic kings at Ptolemais, to the 
Seleucid kings at Seleucia, to the Attalids at 
Pergamum? All these cities had the forms of 
municipal autonomy, but were entirely subject 
to royal dictation. The nucleus of the cult at 
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Ptolemai’s is that of the founder Ptolemy I. Soter, 
and to him the later kings (at any rate after the 
0€ol (piXoTraropes) become attached. The cult of 
Seleucia founded under Antiochus I. we have 
already mentioned. At Pergamum a sheep was 
sacrificed by the civic authorities to Eumenes I., 
that is to say, even before the rulers of Pergamum 
had acquired the title of kings (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 
267). An inscription of the time of the last king 
of Pergamum, Attains III., shows us sacrifices 
offered to the founder Attains ll., his brother 
Philetserus, and the reigning king {Mitt. Ath.y 
1904, p. 152). 

In connexion with the assumption of deity by 
the kings themselves, we must reckon the appear- 
ance of their effigy on coinages struck by royal 
authority. The official surnames, again, which 
they bear have been thought to have religious 
significance. This is difficult to prove, because 
the king would naturally be addressed in worship 
by his full titles, and if, therefore, we find the 
surname used in the cult, it would not neces- 
sarily show a religious origin. In favour of the 
liypothesis are : (1) the fact that some of the 
surnames, e.g. ctojttjp, iTn<pav'ii^^ have undoubted 
religious associations ; and (2) the practice of 
the Greeks of attaching surnames to the names of 
deities — Athene Prornachos, Zeus Meilichios, etc. ; 
cf. also the title of evepy^rrjs conferred on Diogenes 
(see below). 

The title of Beds does not seem usually to have 
been assumed by kings during their lifetime. For 
the Greeks of Egypt, as we have seen, their living 
king was a god from the time when Ptolemy ii. 
associated himself with his dead and deified sister. 
But, whilst the living king and queen were, after 
Ptolemy li., regularly worshipped together as deol 
etfcpy^raiy deol <f>L\o7r(iTop€s, etc., the Kings do not 
seem to have had themselves called $€6$ in the 
protocol of State documents till the time of 
Euergetes ll. (S track, Dgnastie der Ptolemaer, 
p. 120). In the Seleucid dynasty also it is to be 
noted that Antiochus IV. Epiplianes is the first 
king under whom is attached to the royal 
name upon the coinage, and Antiochus is exactly 
the king who seems to have put his deity promi- 
nently forward (cf. Bevan, House of Seleucus, 1902, 
ii. 154). The usage of the Pergamene kingdom 
appears also to have confined the title of 6e6s to 
deceased sovereigns. A king or queen at death 
seems to have been officially declared to have 
joined the number of the gods (Cardinali, ‘ Begno 
di Per^amo,’ p. 153, note 4). This did not ex- 
clude the offering of rites of sacrifice, etc., to the 
living sovereign. Whether, in the case of acts 
which were understood to be ceremonial flattery, 
any attempt was made to reconcile the incon- 
sistency of worshipping some one whose apotheosis 
was still future we do not know. 

It remains to consider the relations to the older 
gods in which these cults in theory placed the men 
Avorshipped. These were of three kinds. 

(1) Descent. — Those Greek families which pro- 
fessed to trace back their family tree to heroic 
times had, of course, no difficulty in making out 
their descent from some god. It can hardly, 
therefore, have been the peculiar prerogative of 
the royal dynasties in Hellenistic times to possess 
this sort of link with divinity. They seem, never- 
theless, to have thought it worth while to empha- 
size the divine origin of their families. So we find 
that the family of Ptolemy at the Egyptian court 
was traced back to Herakles and Dionysos, the 
latter deity after the reign of Philopator being 
given prominence over the former. Possibly the 
family of the Seleucids claimed descent in the 
^me way from Apollo. The Attalids, like the 
Ptolemies, apparently took Herakles and Dionysos 


for the founders of their race (Cardinali, op. cit. 
147). 

(2) Immediate sonship. — Dignity of family was 
not enough. If possible, the person worshipped 
had to be himself the offspring of a god. Already, 
in the times before Alexander, this was asserted 
at the Syracusan court of Dionysius (Pint, de 
Alex. virt. ii. 5). Alexander claimed that his 
mother had conceived him of Zeus Ammon. The 
real father of Seleucus, it was asserted at the 
Seleucid court, was Apollo (Just. xv. 4). Apollo 
was aipxr\yo^To\j yivovs {uIG 3595).^ So, too, we saw 
that the Athenians in 308 hailed Demetrius as the 
son of Poseidon and Aphrodite. 

(3) Identification. — For this, again, we have 
a precedent before Alexander in Clearclms of 
Heraclea {FHG iii. 526). The first instance we 
can trace after Alexander is that of Seleucus, who 
was worshipped at Seleucia as Zeus Nicator. His 
son at the same i^lace was Antiochus Apollo Soter 
(Ditt. Inscr. Or. i. 245). In Egypt, Arsinoe at her 
apotheosis was identified with Aphrodite (Strabo, 
xvii. 800; Athen. vii. SlSri, xi. 497(^), and so was 
Stratonike I. at Smyrna. Antiochus Epiplianes 
probably identified himself with Zeus {JlIS xx. 
[1900] 26 ff-). The surname Aibwa-os was borne 
by Antiochus VI. (145-143 B.C.) and Antiochus Xll. 
(86-85 B.C.) in Syria; and by Ptolemy Auletes 
<81-52 B.C.) in Egypt. Cleopatra VII. was styled 

(Strack), and the last Cleopatra also bore 
the same title, and appeared in public arrayed a.^ 
the goddess (Pint. Ant. 54). 

The Greeks had no idea of any divinity in king- 
ship per se. The proffer of divine honours in the 
4th cent. B.C. was the recognition simply of a 
personality mighty to impress and modify the 
world. The Greeks, as a matter of fact, who 
approached Alexander with worship did not regard 
him as their king (he was king of the Macedonians 
and Persians). Naturally the Macedonian chiefs 
who made themselves kings after Alexander at- 
tained thereby a position which gave them pre- 
eminent power upon the world, and the proffer 
of divine honours expressed a desire to secure 
their good-will and protection. We have here 
further evidence that it is a mistaken track to 
assimilate the Greek worship of kings with a 
worship of the king as such, like that which had 
existea recently in Egypt and, centuries before, 
in Babylonia. Naturally, too, when the new 
kingdoms had developed settled institutions, the 
courts found in the cult of the sovereigns a useful 
means of imposing upon the popular imagination 
and securing an expression of loyalty. And, as 
Kaerst has pointed out, it was not easy to find a 
formal expression for dominion over a number of 
Greek States which were, by Greek political theory, 
independent sovereign communities. Over the 
authorities of the city had been, in olden days, 
only the gods, and the assumption of deity gave 
a sort of legality to the relation of the king with 
the subject Greek States. Antiochus IV. turned 
his deity to further account by representing him- 
self as the divine husband of the goddess of a rich 
temple like that of Hierapolis, and claiming the 
temple treasure in that capacity (Gran. Licin. 28). 

The Greek practice passed to the new dynasties 
which arose in the East. The Greek kings of 
Bactria, Agathocles and Antimachus (c. 190-160), 
are styled ‘god’ upon the coins. The Arsacid 
kings of Parthia, if, as adherents of some form of 
Zoroastrianism, they recognized only One Supreme 
God, ^ found no difficulty in giving the name of 
‘ god ’ to subordinate powers, and in classing them- 

1 Something of the same sort seems to be implied when the 
Pergamene kinjjf is called Tatipoto Siorptf </>€07 <l>C\oy vL6y (Pans. 
X. 15. 2 ; cf. SuidiLS, ’'ArroAos), i.e. son of the divine Bull, 
Dionysos. 
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selves among the number. Here, too, on some of 
the coins tlie name of the king is accompanied by 
the epithet 0€ov or deoirdropos (Wroth, Coins of 
Parthia, 1903, p, xxix). !So, too, the Sasanian 
kings (after A.D. 224) continued to hear the title 
of deds (Pers. bag) ; but, whilst the Greek was 
ambiguous, in the native language the distinction 
between the lower divinity of the human deity 
and that of the gods proper was made plain by 
another word {yazddn) being reserved for these 
last (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 432, 433). So far, 
then, from its being the case that the deity of 
the human ruler was an idea borrowed by the 
Greeks from the East, the borrowing was the 
other way ; the Orientals took it fiom the 
Greeks. 

Even the minor dynasties of the East came to 
bear divine titles. So Antiochus i. of Commagene 
describes himself as 0e6s in the same breath with 
which he professes piety to be the rule of his life, 
on the monument where his body rests after his 
soul has gone to the ‘ heavenly seats of Zeus 
Oromasdes.’ The honours to be paid to himself 
and the other kings are distinguished, as ‘heroic’ 
(lines 48, 118, 125), from the cult of the greater 
gods. His own image is cr<)v6povo% with that of 
Zeus-Oroinasdes, Mithra, Artagnes, and Com- 
magene (line 60) (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 383). The 
Jewish Herod Agrippa i. received from heathens 
the now banal ascription of deity (Ac 12^^; Jos. 
Ant. xix. 8. 2). 

Even in the age of the Hellenistic kings, deifica- 
tion was not their peculiar prerogative. It was 
open to other men, in their degree, to become 
objects of religious worship. Sometimes they 
might secure this by the authority of the kings 
themselves. Antiochus ii. had his favourite 
Pythermus worshipped as Herakles (Athen. vii. 
289 f-), and Ptolemy il. consecrated his mistress 
Bilistiche as Aphrodite (Plut. A mat. 9). Con- 
secration sometimes took place by the authority 
of a Greek State. 

So Athens conferred heroic honours after his death upon 
Diogenes, who had commanded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Piraeus (title of evep-yeV-ijs, priest, rep-ei/os, games [CIA ii. 467, 
24 ; 481, 67 ; 1669]). Aratua after his death was worshipped 
with heroic honours at Sicyon ; and, as in the case of the deified 
kings, it was asserted that his mother had really conceived him 
of a god (Polyb, viii. 14, 7 ; Plut. Arat. 63 ; Paus. ii. 8 2, 9. 
4). PhilopiTcmcn after his death was worshipped with divine 
honours at Megalopolis (altar, re/aevo?, games [Plut. Phzlop. 
21 ; Paus. via. 61. 2 ; Diod. xxix. 18 ; Liv. xxxix. 60 ; Ditt. Sj/U. 
210 ]) 

Probably to this age, and not an earlier, belongs 
the consecration of the athletes of former genera- 
tions who bad brought glory to their cities, like 
Theagenes, who was worshipped as a god at 
Tliasos (Paus. vi. 11. 2), Oebotas of Dyme (Paus. 
vi. 3, vii. 17. 3 and 6), and Diognetus the Cretan 
(Ptol. Heph. ap. Phot. Bibl. p. 151a, 20). Other 
consecrations were the act of gilds or associations, 
who worshipped their founders or distinguished 
members. So we find a gild of Dionysiastae 
(2nd cent. B.c.) in the Piraeus ‘heroizing’ a certain 
Dionysius {6rr<jjs d<ppf><jocxdGl Atovi5<rios) {Mitth. Ath. 
ix. [1884] 279 f., 288 f.), and something like a heroic 
cult of their founder was maintained in the philo- 
sophical schools created in the form of religious 
gilds by Plato and Epicurus. In the case of Plato, 
the story of a miraculous birth was again cir- 
culated ; he was the son of Apollo (Diog. Laert. 
iii. 1. 2 ; Olympiod. Vit. Plat.). So, too, Hippo- 
crates seems to have been worshipped in schools 
of medicine, not in Cos only, but in the Greek 
world generally (Luc. Philops. 21). Sometimes the 
consecration took place according to testamentary 
dispositions, which founded an association for the 
cult of the testator, as in the case of a family of 
Thera, whose herdon is the subject of the will of 
T'3picteta {CIG 2448), and in the case of Epicurus, 
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When the power began to pass from the hands 
of kings to that of Rome, the Greeks, in trans- 
ferring their homage, continued the forms of I'e- 
ligious worship. The cult which replaced that of 
the Hellenistic kings was that of the goddess Rome. 
Smyrna was the first Greek city to erect a temple 
to Rome in 195 B.c. (Tac. Ann. iv. 56), and the 
cult later became general. The Roman general 
Titus Flamininus a few years later was receiving 
divine honours in Greece (Plut. Flamininus, 16). 
In the last cent. B.c. it seems to have become the 
usual thing for Roman governors to be worshipped 
by the provincials under their rule (Cic. ad Q. frat. 

i. 1, 26, cf. ad Att. v. 21 ; Suet. Aug. 52) ; the 
notorious Verres in Sicily had games ( Verria) cele- 
brated in honour of his divinity (Cic. Verr., Orat. 

ii. 2. 21), Of the numerous temples erected to 
Pompey (r^j miots ^plOovri ttoo-tj <nra.vLS ^ttXcto 
Anth. Pal. ix. 402) no material trace has been 
recovered ; but two inscriptions, one from Ephesus 
and one from the island of Carthma, show the sort 
of worship offered to Julius Caesar by the Greeks 
in his day of power. The first {CIG 2957) describes 
him as ‘ Goa manifest and universal saviour of 
humanity*; and the second {GIG 2369), as ‘God 
and Emperor and Saviour of the world.* But now 
the ruling race itself was prepared to follow the 
Greek fashion. 

2. Deification under the Roman Empire. — For 
the old Romans the gap between gods and men 
was not bridged as it was for the Greeks. They 
had indeed, luce other primitive peoples, rites for 
placating the spirits of the dead {di manes), but 
such spirits did not pass into gods proper ; there 
was no intermediate class of heroes. The offering 
of divine honours to living men would have seemed 
to them highly shocking. As, however, the Greek 
element grew in Rome, new ideas found entrance. 
Scipio Africanus was not worshipped, but there 
was believed to be something supernatural about 
him, and stories were told of his divine birth (Liv, 
xxvi. 19). In the last century of the Rei>ublic, 
rites proper to divine worship were offered to 
Metellus Pius (Macrob. Sat. iii. 13. 7) and Marius 
Gratidianus (Cic. Off. iii. § 80 ; Seneca, de Ira, 

iii. 18) ; but in the former case by private friends, 
members of a Hellenized aristocracy ; in the 
latter, by a semi- Hellenic populace ; in neither 
case, with official authorization. ^ 

The note of that Empire which Julius Caesar 
conceived was an assimilation in which the old 
Roman tradition lost its prerogative. Under his 
rule the Roman people were allowed (Suet.) or 
encouraged (Dio) to adopt the Greek forms of 
homage. The image of Caesar now figured along 
with tliose of the gods. A month of the year was 
called by his name. In 45 B.c. a temple was even 
founded to Jupjjiter Julius and his Clemen tia, in 
which M. Antony was to serve as flamen (Dio Cass, 
xliv. 6 ; Suet. Cces. 76 ; App. Bell. Civ. ii. 106). 
On Caasar’s murder in 44 the scheme collapsed 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 43) ; but in the comet which appeared 
the following year the Roman populace saw Ciesar’a 
spirit raised to heaven (Plin. HN ii. 94 ; Virg. Ec. 
ix. 47 ; Ov, Metam. xv. 843 ff. etc.). When the 
Caesarian party triumphed, the worship of the dead 
Caesar was put upon a regular footing ; public policy 
was now shaped by the cautious spirit of his nephew. 
A law passed by senate and people set Divus 
Julius among the gods, and a temple was erected 
(42 B.C.) to him on the spot where his mangled 
body had been displayed to the people (Dio Cass, 
xlvii. 18 ; App. ii. 148 ; CIL i. 626, ix. 2628). 
Thei-e is no reason to suppose that divus had at 
this time acquired a meaning different from deus ; 
it was the precedent of the Caesars which limited 
it to those divinities who had once been men 
(Mommsen, Staatsr. ii.® 756, note 1 ; Wissowa. 
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p. 285). In OIL x. 3903, we find del Caesaris 
alongside of divi Augusti (cf. ih, 1271). So, too, we 
find Kaio-ap 6 6^6^ as the proper designation of Julius 
Csesar in Greek (Strabo, viii. 3S1, etc.).^ From 
Rome the worship soon spread to other places. 
An altar of Divus Julius is mentioned at Ferusia 
in 41 (Dio Cass, xlviii. 14 ; cf. CIL i. 697, 698). In 
the Western provinces the cult seems to have been 
maintained only in the colonies founded by Julius 
Csesar. Antony and Sextus Pompeius, who dis- 
puted with the adoptive son of the divus the 
empire of the world, each advanced his own 
claims to divinity. Antony masqueraded in the 
character of Dionysos, and at Athens followed the 
precedent of Antiochus Epiphanes by demanding a 
dowry as the husband of the city-goddess (Pint. 
Ant. 24 ; Dio Cass, xlviii. 39 ; A then. iv. 148 ; M. 
Seneca, Suas. i. 6 ; Veil. Paterc. ii. 82 ; Plin. UN 
viii. 55). Sext. Pompeius claimed to be the son 
of Neptune (Dio Cass, xlviii. 19; App. v. 100; 
Plin. MN ix. 55). When the young Csesar stood 
forth supreme and brought to the vexed world an 
era of peace, the tide of worship could not be 
stayed. But the temper and policy of the new 
ruler inclined him rather to reduce such honours 
to their minimum, and among the Romans to bring 
them into connexion with the national tradition 
rather than with foreign usage. In 27 b.c. he 
accepted from the Senate the name of Augustus, 
which connoted sanctity without asserting absolute 
divinity* (Dio Cass. liii. 16 ; Suet. A^ig. 7 ; Ovid. 
Fasti, 1 . 609; Censorinus, de Die Nat. 2\. 8). He 
showed the same moderation in the provinces. 

But first three sorts of cults offered to the 
Emperor must be distinguished: (1) the pro- 
vincial cult, maintained by each pi evince as a 
whole at one of the provincial centres ; (2) the 
municipal cults, maintained by the separate cities ; 
(3) the private cults, maintained by individuals 
or voluntary associations. The first were far 
more completely controlled (if not instituted) by 
the Imperial Government ; and to them alone 
strictly applies the rule laid down by Augustus, 
that he was not to be worshipped save in associa- 
tion with the goddess Rome. Asia and Bithynia 
were the first provinces to be authoiized to estab- 
lish a provincial cult of this sort ; and temples to 
Rome and Augustus were reared at Pergamura 
and Niconiedia. This permission did not extend 
to resident Roman citizens ; they were to worship, 
not Augustus, but Rome and Divus Julius m 
temples of their own at Ephesus and Nicaea (Dio 
Cass. li. 20 ; cf. Tac. Ann. iv. 37). In the West the 
first provincial cult seems to have been instituted 
in 10 B.C., when an altar was consecrated to Rome 
and Augustus at Lugdunum (Lyons) for the pro- 
vince of the Three Gauls. A few years later a 
similar altar was consecrated for Germania at 
Oppidum Ubiorum (Cologne). To the municipal 
and private cults much greater liberty was allowed. 
In ordinary practice, however, the cities seem 
under the early Empire to have combined the 
name of Augustus with that of Rome. The cult 
instituted in A.D. 11 by the colony of Narbo is 
addressed to the numen of Augustus alone {OIL 
xii. 4333). Or, again, the municipal and private 
cults might emphasize the Emperor’s deity by giv- 
ing him the name and attributes of some tradi- 
tional god. In Egypt and Caria, Augustus is Zeus 
Eleutherios {Kaca-ap, Trouro/xidovTL Kai KpaHovri 

I Zapi iK ZcLvbs rrarphs ^EXeyOeplip, CIG 4923* cf. 
4715 ; xL [1887] 306 ; and the expression 

god of god, i.e. son of Divus Julius, in Ditt, 

^ Daphnis who is deified in Virgil, Be. v., represents 

Juhus Cffisar was suggested by the scholars of antiquity and is 
commonly repeated to-day. Daphnis has, however, nothinir 
deification in common with Csesar ; and, since the 
deification was a part of the old Sicilian story, it forms a verv 
slender gfrouud for the identification. ^ 


Inscr. Orient. 655) ; at Alahanda in Caria, Apollo 
Eleutherios {CIG 2903/*= Ditt. Inscr. Orient, ii. 
457). At Athens the temple begun by Pisistratus 
to Zeus Olympics was consecrated to the genius of 
Augustus (Suet. Axig. 60). Not only Augustus 
himself, but other members of the Imperial family 
become objects of worship. Athens honours his 
grandson (Jaius as {CIA iii. 444) ; Mity- 

lene, his son-in-law Agrippa as d^bs creor'^p {CIG 
2176) ; Nyssa has a sjDecial priest for his stepson 
Tiberius {CIG 2943). A temple was consecrated to 
Octavia after her death by Corinth (Pans. ii. 3. 1). 
The first day of each month in Egypt and Asia was 
called lle/ScLo-Tij (Kaibel, Inscr. Grcec. Sic. 1890, p. 
701). Games, among the Gieeks a form of religious 
festivity, were everywhere instituted in honour of 
Augustus or members of the Imperial house 
{^Vojfjicua Se/3acrrc£, 'KaLcrapyja ^ AypLTnrrja, Ditt. Syll.^ 

I 677 ; Suet. A iig. 98, etc. ). Even king Herod built 
temples and instituted games to Augustus and 
Rome (Jos. BJ i. 21, §§ 403 f.). In Italy the 
cult of Augustus seems to have spread largely 
before his death ; temples and priests {sacerdotes 
in some places, flarnines in others) are found in 
existence, at any rate, in colonies which Augustus 
had founded, and in cities of which he was in some 
way the patron (Bene ven turn, Cuma3, Eanum, 
Fortunse, Pisfe ; see Beurlier, Quite imperial, 
p. 17 ; Hirschfeld, p. 838). It was at Rome tliat 
the worship was most severely restrained. The 
Emperor refused to be saluted by his fellow-citizens 
as god, or to allow a temple to him to be erected 
in the capital. But he permitted his name to 
be inserted in the ancient hymns of the Salii 
(Mommsen, Res gestoe divi Aug., 1883, p. 44), and 
the Genius Augusti to be worshipped along with 
the Lares of the city — i.e. so far as the worship 
of a living man was admitted, it must put off its 
alien complexion and be screened by the formulae 
of the national religion, though here again the 
restraint could not extend to the action of in- 
dividuals or the exuberant language of literature. 

The poets, inspired as they were by Greek ideals, 
and using the old mythological conceptions without 
any belief in their literal truth, let tlieir fancy run 
free in expressing the Emperor’s deity (Virg. Georg. 
i. 24 f. ; Hor. Od. iii. 3. U ; 5. 1 f., 25. 4ff., etc.). 

In Rome, too, men found pleasure in identifying 
the Emperor with some particular one of the old 
gods; sometimes it was Apollo (Suet. Aug. 70; 
Serv. ad Eel. iv. 10) ; sometimes it was Mercury 
(Hor. Odes, i. 2. 41 f.); cf. Reitzenstein, Foimandres, 
1904, p. 176f. ); sometimes it was Juppiter (Hor. 
Epist. i. 19. 43 ; Preller- Jordan, Rom. Myth. ii. 445). 

When Augustus died (a.d. 14), the lioman people 
might at last worship him without resti'aint. 
After the precedent set in the case of Julius Ctesar, 
he was declared a divus by a decree of the Senate. 
As the timely appearance of a comet was not to be 
counted upon, an eagle was liberated at the funeral, 
to represent visibly the soul of the Emperor flying to 
heaven ; and a senator was found to bear witness to 
having seen the actual Emperor ascend (Suet. Aug. 
100). Tiberius followed his predecessor in restrain- 
ing the divine honours ottered to himself. It is 
only due to his resolution that we do not to-day 
* Tibery ’ for September or October, as we say 
SJuly’ and ‘August’ in memory of the first two 
dxvi. The Greeks, indeed, were permitted as before 
to worship the living Emperor, and to consecrate 
temples to himself and his mother Livia, while 
the merely figurative character of the worship was 
emphasized even more than before by the ‘ God- 
Sena^ * {Beds crt/yKX7)To$) taking the place of the god- 
dess Rome in the cults maintained with Imperial 
sanction by the provincial centres (Tac. Ann. iv. 
15). Municipal priests of Tiberius are found in 
one or two Italian towns (Venusia, Surrentum) 
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(Hirschfeld, p. 842), but in Rome itself no such 
cult was tolerated, nor would Tiberius enter- 
tain the request of the province Bsetica to be 
allowed to build a temple to him and his mother 
{Tac. Ann. iv. 37, 38). The worship of Divus 
Augustus, on the other hand, Tiberius piously- 
furthered. A temple was begun to him in Rome ; 
and, whereas only altars had hitherto been erected 
to him in the Western provinces, Tarraco was 
allowed in a.d. 15 to build him a temple (Tac. Ann. 
i. 78). In the East, Cyzicus was even punished for 
slackness in this cult (Tac. Ann. iv. 36). The 
severity with which the transgressions of in- 
dividuals were visited increased as the reign of 
Tiberius went on. It became punishable even to 
change one’s garments before an image of Augustus, 
or carry a ring with his effigy engraved upon it 
into an unclean place (Suet, Tib. 58). At the death 
of Tiberius it was seen that the formality of con- 
secration, if religiously empty, had some political 
value as a verdict passed upon a deceased ruler by 
his subjects. The Senate refused to raise Tiberius 
to divinity. It had, indeed, not improbably been 
the intention of Tiberius that consecration should 
by no means become a rule, but should be confined 
to the founders of the dynasty, Julius and Augustus. 
But Caligula, who succeeded him (a.d, 37), was so 
far his opposite that he claimed the honours which 
Tiberius had repelled. No mummery was too 
extravagant for this wretched maniac. A temple 
was built for him on the Palatine ; he made him- 
self the equal of Juppiter, and the Roman aristo- 
cracy were compelled on pain of death to offer him 
all the forms of religious homage. On his assassi- 
nation in 41, the Senate refused him also divinity ; 
his reign was a mad episode ; but under Claudius 
we register further developments of a lasting kind 
in the worship of the Emperors. Caligula had 
already caused his sister Drusilla to be consecrated 
by the Senate as the first diva. Claudius had his 
grandmother Livia associated as diva with her 
husband Divus Augustus (Suet. Claud. 11 ; Dio 
Cass. lx. 6) ; and he permitted (between a.D.^ 50 
and 54) a temple (not an altar) to be erected to him- 
self in Britain at Camulodunura (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31 ; 
Sen. Apokol. 8 ; cf. Kornemann, p. 102, note 2 ; 
Toutain, Cnltes paien^t p. 86). Claudius after his 
death (54) became the third divus by decree of the 
Senate ; his elevation provoked the lampoon called 
Apokolokynthosis^ which has come down to us 
among the works of Seneca. 

After the precedent set by the elevation of 
Claudius, consecration became a normal formality 
at the decease of every Emperor, unless it was 
desired to affix a stigma to his reign. The outlines 
of the worship of the Emperors remained very 
much as th^ had come to shape themselves under 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, i.e. in the Greek 
East various local cults of the reigning Emperor, 
whilst at the provincial headquarters the cult of 
Rome and Augustus became, after the apotheosis 
of Claudius, a cult of the 0eoi iJe/3a<rro/, among whom 
the reigning Emperor was included ; in the Western 
rovinces, the cult of Rome and (the first) Augustus 
ecame a cult of Rome and (the reigning) Augustus 
or ‘ Romse et Augustorum.' Beside the original 
altars y temples would seem to have generally arisen 
after the precedent of Tarraco ; at Lyons, in the 
latter part of the second century, the altar was 
consecrated to the cult of the reigning Emperor 
{‘Csesaris nostri’), the temple to the deceased 
August! (Kornemann, p. 109). It also remained 
common for other members of '•he Imperial family 
to be consecrated on their decease (Poppsea and her 
daughter under Nero, Domitilla, the wife of 
Ve^iasian, the infant son of Domitian, the father 
of Trajan, etc.), although after Hadrian the privi- 
lege seems generally to have been restricted to 


Empresses^ (see list of divi in Beurlier, p. 325 f.). 
And, although the worship of the living Emperor was 
not usually countenanced in Rome, the worship of 
his nuTYien or genius was part of the official reli- 
gious system. The oath generally recognized in 
the business of the Empire was by the genius of 
the Emperor (6 Se/Sdcmos bpKosy cf. Apul. Metam. 
ix. 41). In the laws of Salpensa and Malaga the 
formula for swearing inserts, between Juppiter and 
the penates, first the list of consecrated dtviy and 
then the genius of the reigning Emperor, 

None but the worst Emperors followed Caligula 
in demanding for themselves divine honours during 
their lifetime. Nero did so, and a temple to him 
as divus would have been erected in Rome but for 
its ill omen, ‘ for the honour of the gods is not 
conferred upon the ruler before he has ceased to 
act among mankind ’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 74). Domitian 
established a worship of himself, and was addressed 
at court as ‘ dominus et deus ’ (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; 
Suet. Dom. 13 ; Martial, v. 8). Commodus had 
himself worshipped as Hercules, and was fond of 
masquerading with club and lion-skin (Lamprid. 
Gommod. 8, 9 ; Herodian, i. 14. 9, 15. 2-5).^ Aure- 
lian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Emperor of sound 
understanding who took to himself the titles of 
divinity (‘dominus et deus’), but he already had 
conceived the idea of giving the Roman autocracy 
an expression no less ceremonious than that of 
Oriental monarchy. What Aurelian conceived 
Diocletian (A.D. 284-305) carried out. Among 
his measures was one to introduce the custom 
of prostration, and to take for himself and his 
colleague the names of Jovius and Herculius. 
When Christianity became dominant with Con- 
stantine, worship of the earthly sovereign had, of 
course, to cease. To the forms, however, of the 
old worship a political or social value had come to 
attach which made it difficult to abolish them 
absolutely. The Christian Emperors as late as Val- 
entinian i. (a.d. 364-375) were officially consecx'ated 
after their death ( Ausonius, Gratiar. act.l), and the 
use of the term divus y in common parlance, of a 
deceased Emperor continued for centuries (Gregory 
of Tours, Hist. Franc, ii. 8 ; Cod. Just. v. 27. 5, etc.). 
The provincial temples of the Emperor had become 
so much a centre for public festivities, etc., that 
Constantine allowed them to continue, stipulating, 
however, that no rites of pagan sacrifice should 
be performed in them (Wilmanns, Bxempla Inscr. 
Latin. [1873] 2843, 1. 45 f.). Such temples were 
no longer dedicated to any Emperor personally, but 
to the Imperial Family Flavia) m the abstract. 
The priests of the Imperial cult and the saccrdotales 
(ex -priests) had come to form an important element 
in the cities of the Empire, discharging secular as 
well as religious functions. These, therefore, the 
Christian Empire allowed to subsist. Since, how- 
ever, they stul bore the insignia of old pagan 
coronati or sacerdotalesy there was a feeling 
against them among the relimous (Synod of Elvira, 
Canon 55). Christians did, indeed, accept the 
office {CIL viii. 8348), but Pope Innocent i- (Mansi, 
iii. 1069) pronounced that all who had done so 
after baptism were disq^ualified for the Christian 
priesthood. The municipal flamines continued 
locally as secular officials with the old name as 
late as Justinian {CIL viii. 10516; cf. Synod of 
Elvira, canons 2 and 3). 

We have seen that the offering of divine honours 
to men arose among the Gre^s as a formality 

1 Such consecration did not, however, imply necessarily the 
persistence of the cult when the Imperial power had passed to 
other families. 

2 It was always, of course, possible for private persons to use 
forms of flattery, and the Imperial portraits which have come 
down to us often represent them m the conventional guise of 
some old divinity, the Empresses especially as Deineter ; this 
need not signiiy more than the fancy of some individual. 
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whose religious significaiice was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Can we say the same of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed — cults which endured 
throughout the Grseco-Roman world for more than 
three centuries ? It is obvious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Roman aristocracy, among 
the better educated people everywhere, the ascrip- 
tion of deity to the living Emperor, if not mere 
jdattery, as m the case of the Augustan poets, was 
no doubt understood in a metaphorical sense which 
emptied it of value properly religious. The better 
Emperors, as we saw, repelled such homage, and 
Vespasian jested on his death- bed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vae, puto, dens fio,^ Suet. Vesp. 23). 

But how, if these practices had so little mean- 
ing, could they go on so widely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. ( 1 ) 
The practices were not meaningless in so far as 
they reposed upon a genuine sentiment, if not, 
strictly speaking, a religious one. Octavianus 
Caesar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the following centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up with the Imperial government. Real feelings 
of loyalty to the head of the world -State may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical expression, and 
the symbol, according to the conditions of the 
ancient world, could be nothing but a religious 
formality.^ The Christians appeared rebels to the 
civil power when they refused to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus- 
tus. (2) Among the masses of the people, among i 
those to whom the Emperor was a distant and un- 
seen power, some real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of worship impressed the 
mind insensibly, and in the sphere of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear logical account of themselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acted 
continually to suggest his actual presence. The 
exclamation Katcrap seems to have been the one 
which naturally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial {Luc. Lucius^ 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impressed itself 
upon the popular mind might it be believed that 
he had at death actually become an operative 
supernatural power. Images of Marcus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the j^nates of Roman 
houses as late as the time of JDiocletian, and he 
was believed to reveal the future to men in dreams 
(Capitolinns, Marcus^ 18. 61). (3) The cults of 

the Emperor once established served various 
interests incidentally. The prestige and profit 
brought to its locality by an illustrious temple, 
the festivities and nolidays connected with a 
provincial or municipal cult, would tend to perpet- 
uate it apart from religious motives ; the motives 
to-day which maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious. So, too, 
the natural instinct of men to form societies of a 
friendly or convivial kind could be gratified under 
cover of Cfesar- worship, just as they had been 
gratified by g'wa^i-reUgious associations under 
the Ptolemies (cl the clubs of Cultores Augustiy 
(pL\o<x€^a(XToLy etc., in Beurlier, p. 2581). The 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian as v4os AL6vv<roi 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the social ambitions of the freed- 
man class found an opportunity of gratification in 
the institution of the August ales in the Latin 
cities of the Empire (Boissier, Religion romaine. 
i. 162 1 ). 

Deification, we have seen, had not been among 

1 If the Empire was one, some universal rehg-ion was needed 
to exi/end over its confused variety of national, tribal, and civic 
gods. Cf art. C^SARisit 


the Greeks and Romans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings per se, but of the material or moral 
power of individuals. And under the Roman 
Empire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whole realm by the theory of the State, other men 
might attain deity for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of members of the Imperial family was 
that of Antinoos, the youth loved by Hadrian. 
The Emperor on his death (A.D. 130) encouraged 
the worship of him as a god ; tenijiles and in- 
numerable statues were erected to him, and a star 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(Dio Cass, Ixix. 11 ; Pans. ix. 7 ; Spart. Had, 14. 

7 ; CIL xiv. 2112, etc.). Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshipped as a god by 
his native city after his death (Tac. Ann. vi. 18; 
coins of Mitylene), and, similarly, Cnidus voted 
his contemporary Artemidorus Ttfxal IcrSOeot. {Inscr. 
in Brit. Mus., no. 787). The vote recorded in the 
inscription was passed in his lifetime ; but the 
divine honours were probably not to be ollered till 
after his decease. Apollonius of Tyana, according 
to PhilostratuH, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by large numbers of people (iv. 
31 ; cf. iii. 50) ; Caracalla built a temple to him 
(Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued for long 
to be an object of popular worship (Vopisc. Aure- 
lian, 24). 

The practice of ofiering heroic honours to the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiquity. Such honours were sometimes 
conferred publicly by a city or association as a 
special distinction, as, < 5 . ^ 7 . , by Tarsus upon the philo- 
sopher Athenodorus (})seudo-Ijac. Macrob. 21 ; cf. 
Head, Hist, Num., 1887, p. 488) ; Athens {CIA iii. 
889) ; Cyzicus {Mitt. A then, ix. [1884] 28 f.).^ But 
the private consecration of the dead by their 
relatives and friends became increasingly common 
in Roman times. Cicero resolved on the ‘ apo- 
theosis ’ of his daughter and designed a temple for 
her {ad Att. xii. 36 ; cf. the teniple of Pomptilla, 
Inscr. grcec. Sic. et It, 607).^ The salutation of 
the dead as ‘ hero ’ or ‘ heroine ’ becomes an 
ordinary formula on grave-stones ; Tjpcpoiu becomes an 
ordinary name for a tomb That many a bereaved 
person who had such an epitaph engraved meant 
to imply that his or her dead had actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is shown 
by such phrases as ‘ Thou livest as a hero, Thou art 
not become a dead thing ’ {i’^s cl;y rjpwj Kal viKvs oi/k 
iy^uov, Kaibel, Bpig, grcec., i878, p. 433). But the 
custom of coupling the title Miero^ in common 
speech with the name of a dead man became so 

f eneral that it survived in Christian times, * hero ’ 
eing now simply an equivalent of fxaKapirri^, 
‘sainted,’ just as in the West divus survived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Deneken, in Koscher, 
col. 2547 f. ; Rohde, Psyche 646 f . ). 
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2 Sometimes the dead was represented in the guise of somp 
god, especially Dionysos or Hermes 
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DEISM. — I. Historical. — The movement of 
religious thought known as ‘ Deism ’ was of com- 
paratively brief duration. Its rapid rise into 
notoriety, its short-lived prevalence, and its gradual 
subsidence all fall within the limits of a single 
century. Roughly speaking, the beginning of the 
movement was contemporaneous with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Its epitaph was pronounced in 1790, 
when Burke could speal< of the Deistic writers as 
already forgotten. Nor is the speedy exhaustion 
of interest difficult to explain. The conditions 
which combined to direct men’s attention to the 
Deistic problem were transient ; and the whole 
dispute was too frigid and too little in contact 
with real life to affect the deeper currents of re- 
ligious thought. Superficially, much excitement 
was stimulated, until the air was thick with con- 
troversial writings. But, with a few excep- 
tions, neither was any conspicuous literary merit 
displayed by the controversialists, nor did their 
arguments penetrate far into the secrets of the 
spiritual lire. This serves to explain why the 
religious debates of the 18th cent, have faded from 
the common memory more completely than those 
of earlier periods. On the other hand, to the 
student Deism presents special points of interest. 
English religion would never have reached its 
present condition if it had not passed through the 
stage with which we are about to deal. 

If the movement is to be understood in relation 
bo the general development of theological thought, 
it will be necessary to seek for an explanation of 
its origin in a period when the name ‘Deism ’ had 
not yet come into vogue, and in speculations the 
true issue of which was not anticipated by their 
own authors. Halyburton, in his book entitled 
Natural Religion Insufficient (1714), was the first 
to name Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the parent 
of Deism. The charge was endorsed by Leland, 
whose View of the Deistical JVritcT's (1754) contains 
much carefully amassed material, very useful to 
later students. Since then Lord Herbert’s responsi- 
bility, whether to his credit or discredit, has been 
commonly recognized, and this in spite of the fact 
that his famous book de Veritate was composed 
with a purpose quite different from that to which 
its arguments subsequently contributed. The book 
deserves an epithet often applied in cases where 
there is little justification for so strong a term. 
It was, without exaggeration, ‘ epoch-maldng.’ It 
initiated a line of thought and a method of re- 
ligious speculation pregnant with results, the full 
measure of which has not even to-day been ex- 
hausted. No better introduction to the study of 
Deism can be provided than a brief analysis of the 
main theses which Lord Herbert sets out to estab- 
lish. The title of the book, given in full, clearly 
indicates the writer’s purpose : de Veritate, prout 
distinguitur a Revelatione, Verisimili, JProbabili, 
et a Falso (Paris, 1624). At the basis of the 
author’s theory is his belief in the existence of 
notitioR communes, or innate principles. These he 
explains in his chapter ‘ de Instinctu Naturali,’ 
to be distinguished by six marks, ^ viz. Priority, 
Independence, Universalil^, Certainty, Practical 
Necessity, and Immediate Cogency Ideas to which 
these marks belong are imprinted on the mind by 
the hand of God. They are axioms, neither re- 
quiring nor admitting proof. When dealing with 


the subject of religion, he distinguishes five prin- 
ciples as exhibiting this primary character, and 
consequently ind^endent of all tradition, whether 
written or oral. They come direct from a heavenly 
source and are common to all religions. These 
five fundamental truths are the following : (1) 
that God exists, (2) that it is a duty to worship 
Him, (3) that the practice of virtue is the true 
mode of doing Him honour, (4) that man is under 
the obligation to repent of his sins, and (5) that 
there will be rewards and punishments after death. 
The axiomatic character claimed on behalf of prin- 
ciples such as these is open to debate, and Lord 
Herbert’s theories were afterwards subjected to 
damaging criticism by Locke. But, whatever 
opinion be held as to the validity of Lord Her- 
bert’s assumptions, it remains true that in his 
works we are brought face to face with the prin- 
ciples which lie at the root of Deism. Here we 
find assertion of the competence of human reason 
to attain certainty with regard to fundamental 
religious truths, and insistence upon the indissol- 
uble connexion between religion and the practical 
duties of life. This is precisely the theme on 
which the Deistic writers enlarged. The pivot 
of the whole controversy is the disputed question 
of the sufficiency of natural reason to establish 
religion and enforce morality — a sufficiency as 
vehemently asserted by the Deists as it was denied 
by their opponents. 

Much misunderstandings will be avoided if it be remembered 
from the outset that the Deistic controversy was in the main 
philosophical rather than religious. Had it not been so, it 
would have been incorrect to indicate a metaphysician like 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the forerunner of Deism, Dis- 
appointment awaits those who expect to find in the writings 
of this period any searching analysis of a living spiritual ex- 
perience. The controversy arose not from the attempt of the 
soul to explain to itself its joys and fears in the presence of 
God, but from the desire of the thinker to remove from his 
theory of the world inconsistencies of which he was continually 
becoming more uncomfortably conscious. The details of the 
controversy will show that the chief impulse came fiom the 
virish to find a way of reconciliation between the then commonly 
accepted philosophic view of the Divine nature and the facts of 
observation. And new facts were the order of the day. It was 
a period of discovery and of the rapid acquisition of all kinds 
of knowledge. Information was pouring in with regard to the 
religious systems of other parts of the earth. It was no longer 
possible to live m a religious world limited by the horizon of 
Western Europe. Travellers were bringing home from recently 
discovered, or re-discovered, countries reports of imposing 
civilizations, in which the sanctions of civil order wore pro- 
vided by religions of the utmost diversity in origin and 
character. In this way materials for the study of co’Miparative 
religion began to be collected, and it became possible bo form 
some conception of the bewildering multiplicity of religious 
customs, ceremonies, and doctrines throughout the world. Ko 
philosophic explanation of man and man’s religious faculties 
could claim to be adequate which left all this mass of new 
material out of account. 

At the same time, other more subtle influences were at work 
stimulating man’s natural desire to unify his knowledge. In 
the domain of physical science the process of uinflcation was 
advancing with unparalleled rapidity. The so-called ^ natural 
philosophers/ among whom were numbered the greatest intel- 
lects of the day, were engaged in establishing those wide 
generalizations which have formed the basis of modern science. 
The visible success thus achieved, deserving and receiving the 
applause of the world, prompted the philosophic student of 
religion to search for some wide formula that would cover hia 
facts as satisfactorily as the formula of Newton covered the 
phenomena of the physical world. 

I. Forerunners of Deism. — It is far from easy 
to form any estimate of the phase of intellectual 
development through which the nation was pass- 
ing at the time when it was disposed to accept, or 
at all events to discuss, the novel theory of religion 
which the Deists proposed, English philosophy 
has never flowed in a very wide or deep stream. 
It is a common reproach that as a nation England 
has been in the past, and remains to the present 
day, strangely insusceptible to the influence of 
abstract ideas. It is difficult to deny the truth 
of the criticism. Even the controversies of the 
Reformation were in England decided to a great 
extent upon practical considerations. Little atten 
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tion was for the most part paid to the examina- 
tion of first principles. An exception to the 
general rule, nowever, is afforded by Hobbes 
(t 1679). Together with other writers of the time, 
he exhibits a strong prejudice against the schol- 
astic philosophy. In certain respects he repre- 
sents, with some characteristic English peculiari- 
ties, the sceptical tendency of the Renaissance. 
It was, indeed, chiefiy as an exponent of political 
philosophy^ that he made his mark and arrested 
the attention of his contemporaries. With the 
political theories which he defended, and with the 
controversies which ensued, we are not concerned. 
His importance in relation to the course of re- 
ligious speculation lies rather in the temper which 
he contributed to produce than in the acceptance 
of his principles by any body of disciples. His 
self-sufficiency, his obvious one-sidedness, his dis- 
regard of necessary qualifications, and his rigorous 
insistence on the most paradoxical conclusions 
from his premisses aroused an angry opposition. 
Hence it is not surprising to come across the state- 
nient that, while he had innumerable opponents, 
his supporters numbered but one. It was a true 
instinct which made the men of his time feel that 
the tendency of the Leviathan was in the direction 
of a thoroughgoing infidelity. The literature of 
the Restoration bears witness to the existence of 
a general opinion that danger was to be appre- 
hended from the spread of his influence. Though 
Hobbes himself was utterly opposed to that kind 
of natural leligion which afterwards formulated 
itself as Deism, yet he was, in fact, one of the 
pioneers of the movement. As much as any other 
single writer he gave the impulse to religious 
speculation, and, by heli)ing to shake the old con- 
fidence in tradition, contributed to the removal of 
one of the main obstacles to the introduction of 
Deism. 


Another and a very different element at work in 
the intellectual life of the nation was derived from 
the influence of the Cambridge Platonists {q.v.). 
They were a small body standing much aloof from 
the general life of the country, who from the vantage 
gi'ound of academic seclusion surveyed the troubled 
political struggle and the contentions 
of the warring sects. Eor themselves, they desired 
to establish on rational grounds a Christian philo- 
sophy, leaving to others the barren victories in 
the held of popular controversy. In them the 
genuine philosophic instinct to pursue the search 
for ultimate truth was unmistakably present. It 
was their dominant motive. Influenced by the 
wide-spread reaction against the Aristotelianisni 
ot the Middle Ages, they discovered, in a modified 
form of Platonism, a theory which afforded satis- 
faction alike to their religious and to their intel- 
lectual requirements. In the forefront of their 
system they placed the conception of the human 
reason a^eceptive of illumination from the Divine 
source. Froin the elevation of the standpoint thus 
attamed — so it seemed to them — the questions at 
issue between the sects were reduced to their 
true dimensions, and lost the exaggerated import- 
ance which had been conventionally attached to 
1 speculations of these students the 

ethical motive is markedly prominent. They in- 
sisted on the immutability of the moral law and 
on its ind^endence of any positive commands 
human or Divine. For the most part they were 
abstain from controversy. But some 
w expedient to meet the theories of 

Hobbes with an explicit refutation. Against his 
matenalism, and his speciously simple reduction 
1^1 motives to various manifestations of 

r .^PPosed their Platonic idealism and 
existence of moral principles to 
V nieh an inviolable obligation essentially belonged. 


At first sight it might appear paradoxical to main- 
tain that two systems so consciously and directly 
opposed to one another as those of Hobbes and the 
Cambridge Platonists both helped to prejiaie the 
ground for the growth of Deism. But it will be 
remembered that the effect of the writings of 
Hobbes has been described as in the main nega- 
tive. He helped to sap the defences of authority, 
whereas the Cambridge School contiibuted some- 
thing more positive, accustoming the minds of men 
to the hope of finding in their own reason a judge 
capable of bringing to an end the weary seiies of 
doubtful disputations over matters of fai th- 
in a still more marked degree is it true that the 
writings of Locke (t 1704) produced an effect upon 
the current of religious thought which he neither 
intended nor appioved. Locke was not a Deist, 
though the reproach was naturally enough cast in 
the teeth of the man apart from whose inttuence 
Deism would never have enjoyed the vogue to 
which it eventually attained. While his relation 
to the movement was uiuiuestionnbly close and 
intimate, it was at the same time far Irom simple. 
I^r not only did the Deists profess to draw their 
inferences from his x>i*inciples, but many, perhaps 
most, of the opponents of the movement likewise 
were convinced adherents of his philosophy. Locke 
may therefore be said to have laid down the 
lines along which the controversy was destined to 
move. ^ This he did, above all, by his short but 
very significant work on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity ; see art. Locke). In the pages 
of the writers who followed along the path where 
he led the way we shall find the same ostensible 
attempt to simplify the ancient faith, at first 
with an apologetic purpose, then with a gradually 
increasing and more overt hostility; the same 
principle of discrimination between the supposed 
valuable and worthless elements of the Creed ; 
the same pre-eminence assigned bo the ethical 
teaching of Christianity ; the same conception of 
religion as a moral philosophy and a code of pre- 
cepts rather than a power enabling the enfeebled 
will ; the same treatment of miracles and prophecy 
as external evidences of the trutli of the claims of 
Christianity ; the same anxiety to discover a re- 
conciliation between belief in the absolute im- 
partiality of the Divine goodness and tlie position 
of privilege assigned to revealed religion. It would 
not, of course, be true to say that all these ideas 
were novel when they were propounded by Locke. 
Many of them had already a long history behind 
them, and had provided the subject-matter of 
mediseval disputations. But what is worthy of 
remark is that here, for the first time, we meet 
Hiem in systematic combination with one another. 
They are made to converge upon a certain point, 
and to conduct to a conclusion which involves 
ceHamly the modification, and possibly the re- 
pudiation, of important elements in the hitlierto 
accepted creed. 

2 . Deism in progress.— Those who wish to be 
®^ppi^®d with a chronological list of the Deis tic 
writers may be referred to the work of Leland (see 
Literature at end). It will be more profitable for 
our present purpose to select certain writers, not 
necessarily those of the greatest reputation, but 
those most typical because rexjresentative of some 
critical moment in the develojiment of the move- 
these the first to deserve mention is 
John Toland, who in 1696 published his Chris- 
tiannty not mysterious, showing that there is 
n(^hing in the Gospel contrary to Reason nor 
above it, and, that no Christian Doctrine can pro- 
perly be called a Mystery, The author claimed 
to be drawing the natural inferences from the pre- 
misses of Locke’s philosophy ; and the title of the 
Dook indicates clearly enough in which direction 
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he pushed forward the argument. Where Locke 
had urged the ‘ reasonableness of Christianity,’ 
Toland would interpret the word ‘ reasonable ’ as 
equivalent to ‘ not mysterious. ’ This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step further 
forward along the road which led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The book was of no particular merit, but, owing to the highly 
charged condition of the intellectual atmosphere, its publica- 
tion caused a considerable explosion of indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to be burnt- 
The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog- 
nizance of it, and would have pi oceeded further, had not the 
Bishops decided, on a point of law, to take no action in the 
matter. Though the ecclesiastical authorities did not move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
accorded freedom of the press when a young author put 
forward such crude and revolutionary views as that ‘neither 
God Himself nor any of Hia attributes are mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,' and that so far as any Church allows 
of mysteries it is anti-Christian (cf. Wilkins, Concilia^ 1737, iv, 
631). Toland desired so to enlarge the jurisdiction of reason as 
to make it co-extensive with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opposition to the principle of earlier writers,! he 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the distinction between 
apprehension and comprehension. What man could not com- 
prehend was on that account to be rejected as false. Not 
content with merely stating this general principle, he attempted 
to give a historical account of the process by which mystery 
had intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element He pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word ‘ mystery ' signified not some- 
thing incomprehensible, but a secret revealed to the initiated. 
Hence he inferred that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is beyond the reach of human understanding 
ivas alien from the spirit of original Christianity, and he en- 
deavoured to show that a gradual assimilation of the new faith 
to the lower type of Jew'ish and heathen religions, the intru- 
sion of Platonic philosophy, and the ambitious projects of an 
unscrupulous priesthood were responsible for the deterioration. 

Although Toland cannot be credited with any 
large measure of originality, yet his book marks a 
critical point in the gradual cnange of men’s views 
with regard to the comparative authority of reason 
and revelation. A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now substituted 
for that deference which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the fitting attitude of the human mind in 
the presence of Knowledge communicated from 
above. Another and more easily recognizable 
result of his rash speculations was connected with 
his theories as to the course of early Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on which the historian of 
that period must depend.^ In a book entitled 
AmyntOTf which was published in 1699, Toland 
himself, taking part in the discussion, endeavoured 
— or so it was supposed — to undermine the credit 
of Scripture by calling attention to the large mass 
of early Christian literature, and by suggesting 
covertly that canonicai and uncanonical writings 
alike were the ofispring of superstition and 
credulity. 

Another new departure was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1713, published the Discourse of Free- 
thinking occasioned by the Rise and Growth of a 
Sect ccUled Freethinkers. Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation. He advanced beyond 
the point where Toland had left the matter, by 
attempting to provide a theoretic justification of 
the claim to unlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the whole field of moral and 
religious speculation. Toland had himself exer- 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of the positive and negative 
arguments in favour of extending this privilege to 
all classes. Collins had the acuteness to perceive 
that the whole of the Deistic argument, involving, 
as it did, an appeal to the reason of the ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a decision in favour 
of unconditional individual liberty to pursue in- 

1 e.g. Bacon, ‘ Concludamua theolojjiam sacram ex verbo et 
oraculis Dei, non ex lumine naturae aut rationis dictamine 
hauriri debere’ (cte Augm. Scient. ix. i.) 


vestigation, and upon a conviction of individual 
capacity to discover the truth. Accordingly he 
set out systematically to prove that the progress 
of civilization has been furthered where men have 
claimed this right for themselves and extended it 
to others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
consequences have ensued wherevei the privilege 
of free thought has been withheld. 

In some directions his task was easy. History provided an 
ample supply of examples of the evils which attend a policy of 
obscurantism, coupled with a blind and unintelligent deterence 
to external authority. But he adopted a much more question- 
able position when he maintained that the cause of morality 
would be benefited by its complete dissociation from all mysteri- 
ous sanctions whatever. He supported his case by the assertion 
that the great moral teachers of mankind had appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the reason, of their hearers. It was the 
method of the Piophets, of the Apostles, of Christ Himseif. 
On the other hand, the endeavour to enforce belief by any other 
means than the plain straightforward appeal to the individual 
reason had been the bane of both Church and State, the source 
of moral corruption, the cause of every kind of discord, dis- 
turbance, and disaster. Bitter attacks are made upon all pro- 
fessional ministers of religion. Invective of this kind was a 
favourite theme with the Deistic writers, and for various 
reasons, chiefly' political, was not distasteful to the public. The 
supposed machinations of the clergy served as a convenient ex- 
planation of certain facts in the history of religion, which did 
not easily square with the Deists’ theory of contented reliarice 
on the natural reason and instinct of man. From their point 
of view the prevalence of patently false religions and the per- 
sistence of superstitions were anomalies that had to be accounted 
for. So they sought to save the credit of the natural human 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils upon an 
intriguing, selfish, and idle priesthood. 

Another point to be observed is the markedly utilitarian 
character of the reasoning employed by Collins In defending 
the principle of freedom of thought he calls attention primarily 
to the desirable consequences which will follow upon its 
adoption. Like many others of his school, he made expediency 
a criterion of ethical values. The spirit of the age, devoted to 
the supposed interests of practical common sense, resented the 
application of any rule except one calculated on the basis of 
consequent pleasures and pams. 

A later work by the same writer is significant of 
the transition to yet another phase of the contro- 
versy. In the Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of Christian Religion (1724), Collins foi- 
sakes the question of the relative reasonableness oj 
unreasonableness of the contents of the Christian 
Revelation, and turns to an inquiry into the 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. It had been a 
recognized mode of traditional Christian apology 
to rest the case for Christianity on two main su].i- 
ports — the correspondence of NT facts with O T 

rophecies, and the miraculous powers disjilayed 

y Christ and the Apostles. So long as the Biblical 
record remained unquestioned and uncriticized, 
this position was strong enough to withstand 
assault. But, now that the spirit of cnticiarn^ had 
begun to throw suspicion ujjon the authenticity 
and the good faith of the Biblical documents, 
serious weaknesses in this line of defence revealed 
themselves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical advantage. If the facts were doubt- 
ful, what became of the argumentfrom correspond- 
ence with prophecy and from miracle ? So began 
the long debate over the ‘ external ’ evidences of 
Christianity. It was a descent from the compara- 
tively higher level of an inquiry into the fundamental 
truths of religion to undignified and often vitupera- 
tive disputes over the veracity of the Apostles and 
the other NT writers. But, although the tendency 
to substitute this less important issue showed itself 
as early as the third decade of the century, it was 
not till some years later that the change became 
general. 

Christianity as old as the Creation^ or the Gospel 
a Republication of the Religion of Nature, was 
published in the year 1730. Its author, Matthew 
Tindal, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, had 
passed through various changes of religious belief, 
and did not bring out this, his best-known work, 
till near the end of a long life. It was at once 
recognized as a noteworthy contribution to the con- 
troversy. It was sober and restrained in tone, and 
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on the whole was free from the personalities which 
disfigure so much of the conteniporaiy literatui'e. 
Tindal collected, arranged, and shaped with con- 
siderable skill the arguments on which the Deists 
relied, and presented their case in a compact intelli- 
gible form. His book marks the culmination of 
Deism, when the movement had reached the height 
of its development, and was not yet affected by the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. He 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could be done. 
The inconsistencies, mistaken hypotheses, and his- 
torical impossibilities which find a place in his 
book belong to the system as such, and could not 
be removed without causing the collapse of the 
whole construction. 

Tmdal brought to its logical conclusion the pro- 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins. His professed 
purpose was the same as theirs had been — to lay 
down such plain and simple rules as should enable 
men of the meanest capacity to distinguish between 
religion and superstition. Like his predecessors, 
he repudiated mystery and mere deference to 
authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fashion his own religious belief for himself. 
And, m order to show that it is actually possible 
for every man so to do, he maintained the thesis 
that the ultimate truth of religion is a common 
constituent in all creeds (apart from the influence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. His argument may be very briefly 
summarized as follows : 


The point of departure of Tindal’a arg’ument is found in a 
peculiar conception of the unchanjyeable nature of God, whence 
IS drawn the inference that He will treat all men at all times 
alike in this important matter of supplying them with the 
same sufficient means of recognizing and discharging the duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial development of the faculty 
of conscience was an idea which was altogether beyond the 
reach of the 18th century Deist. It was therefore assumed 
that, from the first, man was in possession of a ready means of 
calculating the ultimate consequences of his actions and aosecur- 
ing his future happiness. Only perversity could lead him astray, 
because God, ‘ that we may not fail to be as happy as possible 
for such creatures to be, has made our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happiness '(C/insf lamtj/ 
as old, etc., p. 16). ‘The reason of things or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty in all cases whatever' 
(p. 19). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
rei^on. is constructed the edifice of natural religion. In making 
this point Tindal was able to avail himself of the opinions 
expressed by orthodox writers. Thus he quotes from Dr. 
Pndeaux : ‘ Let what is written in all the books of the New 
Testament be tried by that which is the touchstone of all 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason which God 
has written in the hearts of every one of us from the first 
creation.’ _ From such a statement it was not unfair to deduce 
the superiority of the truths of natural religion. Tindal, how- 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
must of necessity be mere surplusage, adding nothing of im- 
portance to man’s knowledge about either faith or morals. In 
his opinion, all laws, whether the laws of nations or of particular 
countries, are only the law of nature adapted and accommo- 
dated to circumstances : ‘ nor can religion, even in relation to 
the worship of God, as it is a reasonable service, be anything 
but what necessarily flows from the consideration of God and 
His creatures ’ (p. 63). 

The religion of nature is represented as possessing a perfec- 
tion so complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it. True religion, whether externally or in- 
ternally revealed, must always be identically the same in its 
contents, and this identity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
m precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot, in fact, 
be superior to that of nature, because no positive command can 
be considered obligatory unless the reason for it be perceived, 
in which case it ^ equally obligatory on the grounds of natural 
religion (cf. p. 70). Indeed, to suppose anything which is 
nierely positive m the sense of being undemonstrable by reason 
necessary ingredient of true religion, is inconsistent 
with the good of man and with the honour of God (p. Ui). 

The practical conclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence : ‘Nothing can be requisite to discover true 
Uhristianity and to preserve it in its native purity free from all 
superstition, but after a strict scrutiny to admit nothing to 
belong to It except what our reason tells us is worthy of having 
God for its author And if it be evident that we can't discern 
whether any instituted religion contains everything worthr 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine original, except we can 
antecedently by our reason discern what is or is not worthy of 
having for its author, it necessarily follows that natural 
and revealed religion can’t differ, because what reason shows to 
be worthy of having God for its author must belong to natural 


religion, and whatever reason tells ns is unworthy of having 
God for its author can never belong to the true revealed leligion ’ 
(p. 220). Into this single dilemma is compressed the quint- 
essence of Deism. 

At many points in the alnive argument it would 
have been possible bo mtervene, had it been in 
accordance with the design of this article to find 
particular answers to pai ticular Deistic contentions. 
But no good purpose would be served by thus 
taking part in an obsolete controversy. It will, 
however, be useful now to point out some general 
weaknesses, which are not peculiar to Tindal, but 
are integral parts of the Deistic scheme of religious 
philosophy. 

(а) In the first place, it will be noticed that every 
religious truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Age. Wliatever truth Chris- 
tianity possesses it retains from an original revela- 
tion to human reason, co-eval with the Creation. 
But in Deistic literature references of this kind to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense. 
For, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes were, as a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. It was the reason of their own day 
to whicli they appealed. ]Sot until later was any 
attempt made to discover by historical methods of 
examination what the earlier intellectual and 
moral condition of the human race had actually 
been. 

(б) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the value of the Christian religion, and distinguish- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Deist 
maintains a consistent silence with regard to the 
Person of its F oiinder. He has x)ractieally nothing 
to say about the present oi^eration of the influence 
of Christ in the world. And even stranger than 
his silence is his apparently complete uncori.scious- 
ness that the omission of so fundamental a con- 
sideration mi^ht vitiate his results. So oblivious 
were the Deists, and many of their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 
Cnristianity, that the very conception of a personal 
union between the believer and Christ would have 
been forthwith dismissed as * enthusiastic,’ and to 
the reproach of enthusiasm the temper of the age 
was morbidly sensitive. 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of supercilious superiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises. 
The Biblical records are not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Abstract 
metaphysical arguments have strangely little in- 
fluence upon the course of the Deistic controversy. 
But, from the point of view of the Deist, miracles 
were beneath the notice of the man who claimed to 
be guided by his reason only. At best they might 
serve to arrest the attention of the vulgar herd. 
Beligion being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miiacles were superfluous. For ‘duties 
neither need, nor can receive, any stronger proof 
from miracles than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason’ (p. 374). 

{d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
extraordinary incapacit;^ to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. It 
seemed to them ^ as though all would be well if 
only some artificial obstacles in the way of moral 
progress could be removed. The adoption of the 
principle of Latitudinarianism — the universal re- 
cognition of sincerity as the one and only thing 
needful — would not only put an end to all persecu- 
tion, but would set free an amount of moral energy 
sufficient to regenerate the world. In Tindal’s own 
words, ‘ this principle, and this alone, would cause 
universal love and benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind ; and, did it prevail, must soon 
produce a new and glorious face of tilings, or, in 
Scripture phrase, a new heaven and a new earth ’ 
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(p. 413). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, out 
ot all relation with the stern facts of the world’s 
condition. 

The time lias now come to pass on to the con- 
sideration of the last stage of the controversy, 
when the pivot of the dispute had become the 
question of 'prophecy and miracle. It was the 
beginning of the end, and yet, when the current 
of controversy first turned into this channel, the 
public excitement rose to a higher pitch than it 
had hitherto reached. Nor is it difficult to dis- 
cover the explanation of this immediate increase 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
though not very profound, had yet concerned itself 
in some measure with the first principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had moved in a region 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or with comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insufficiency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the compass of the ordinary understanding. 
Was the fulfilment of prophecy a fact or a de- 
lusion? Did the Resurrection of Christ really 
occur, or was it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on the part of 
the witnesses? Here were plain alternatives on 
which the book- writers and the pamphleteers could 
join issue. They hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity 


Notice has already been taken of the fact that Collms book, 

A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, had contained criticism with regard to the commonly 
received views as to prophecy and miracle. Professing (though 
with doubtful sincerity) to write in the interests of Christianity, 
he sought to convict earlier apologists of a serious misreiyesent- 
ation of the true relation between prophecy and fulfilment. 
The object of his attack was the detailed correspondence be- 
tween the two ; and he endeavoured to prove the impossibuity 
of maintaining the old position, in the light of a sound histori- 
cal criticism of the prophecies. Historically the predictions 
did not bear the meaning which the apologists required. If, 
then, the argument from correspondence were to be preserved, 
it could only be by giving to the prophecies in question a 
mystical and allegorical interpretation. Such, Collins argued, 
had in fact been the method of procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT. In accordance with this general attitude 
towards the OT, he defined Christianity as a mystical Jui^ism. 

It was a plausible phrase, but not likely to commend Chris- 
tianity to an age which regarded mysticism with a mixture of 
contempt and dislike. , ^ • 

This novel representation of the relation between Judai^ 
and Christianity met with an unfavourable reception. For the 
most part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. But, weak as Collins’ arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisms of better scholars than him- 
self, it must be admitted that his attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conception of prophecy gave an impetus to a fruit- 
ful attempt at an investigation of the historical conditions out 
of which the writings of the OT took their rise. It was, in facl^ 
an anticipation, however poorly equipped with linguistic and 
archaeological knowledge, of the Biblical criticism which has 
been rich m results during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, the attempt to apply the allegorical method 
of interpretation was extended from prophecy to miracle. The 
best known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy is that of Woolston. It is strange that 
writings which should properly have been disregarded as the 
ravings of a disordered mind should have received the serious 
attention which was actually accorded them. If the author 
could be accounted responsible, then there would be no possible 
defence for the tone and manner of his Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour (1727-29). He has recourse to s^ugges- 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than offensive 
to reverent ears. Every miracle, including that of the Resur- 
rection is explained away as the result of a mistake or conscious 
fraud. An utterly impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they_ were 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an emblematic representation of the 
mystical life of Christ in the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly responsible for what he said, or for his manner of 
saving it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which he is guilty. In his own day, however, the excuse was 
not allowed. The law was set m motion against him, and he 
was sent to prison. j 

No particular theological merit belongs to the defences of the 
miraculous element m the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. Sherlock s fryal of 
Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus (1729) is a characteristic 
specimen of the kind of answer which found favour at the time. 


and was comfortably accepted as conclusive. An elaborate 
parody of legal forms is employed in order to give life to the 
argument. Unquestionably many good points are made the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exnibitea, 
and their unimpeachable character as witnesses vigorously 
upheld- But, while considerable technical skill is displayed, 
the vital warmth of a genuine spirituality has given place to a 
frigid cleverness. . 

At the stage now reached m our review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
ideas which underlay the movement. A process of 
disintegration had set in. Deistic writers were no 
longer inspired by any genuine impetus of con- 
viction, nor was the general public in a mood to 
give as much interested attention as heretofore. 
The controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed through the operation of these 
internal causes. The end, however, was hastened 
by a damaging blow delivered from without by 
one who was equally out of sympathy with either 
side. Hume’s philosophy, though it made little 
stir at the time, was in its efl'ects fatal to the con- 
tinuance of Deism. A movement which had been 
initiated under the influence of the ideas of Locke 
could not survive the transformation whichLo^es 
philosophy underwent in the hands of Hume. This 
is a ciicumstance which gives confirmation to the 
view that the inner meaning of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the development of philo- 
sophical, rather than of religious, ideas. It was 
because Deism had arisen thiough the application 
of Locke’s philosophy to the subject-matter of 
religion that its position ceased to be tenable, so 
soon as that philosophy was found to issue m 
general scepticism. A little examination of the 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief will 
show how conimletely he cut away the foundations 
on which the Deists had built. 

The Deists, as we have seen, had begun by defending the 
pre-eminence of Christianity on the ground that it and it alone 
corresponded with the true religion of nature ; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of their divergence from historic 
Christianity, they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural, as opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for them that religion which any man at any time from 
the beginning of the world was capable of discovering for 
himself through the exercise of his own individual reason. The 
existence of a religion ‘ as old as the Creation ’ was their funda- 
mental assumption. It was precisely this assumption which 
collapsed as soon as it was criticized m the light of Locke s own 
principles concerning the gradual acquisition of knowledge. 
Hume pointed out that the religion of primitive man, so far 
from consisting of a few pure, elevated, and incontrovertible 
truths, must have been a medley of crude beliefs and puerile 
superstitions. ‘It seems certain that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must lirst 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
powers before they stretch their conception to that perfect 
being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature 
iv 421)- 

^ Along these lines Hume developed his Natural History of 
Reliqi^ (1767). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religious 
belief in a barbarous type of polytheism, and sought to provide 
an explanation of the mode in which purely natural influences, 
as distinct from supernatural revelation, transformed this 
primitive faith into something less crude and less full of patent 
absurdities. Such explanations afford convenient cover for 
the insinuation that the final product possesses no real 
superiority over the rude beginnings, being equally human m 
origin, insecure in its foundations, and destitute of all reasonable 

^ Hume’s irony serves as a very thin disguise for his real 
sentiments The declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
with which he opens his dissertation, is couched in language 
that would be appropriate m any Deistic treatise *, its 

insincerity is obvious With the manifest purpose of under- 
mining the common belief in God, he attributes its prevalence 
to the operation of irrational causes. ‘ The doctrine of one 
supreme Deity, the author of nature, is very ancient, has spread 
Itself over great and populous nations, and among them has 
been embraced by all ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks that it has owed its success to the prevalent force of those 
invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acquainted with the ignorance and stupidity 
of the people, and their prejudice in favour of their particular 
superstitions ’ (iv. 446). At the conclusion of the_ treatise, dis- 
c&rding even this slight veil of s^rcaiSm, and declaring the wn<^e 
question to be a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery, he 
advocates an escape from the contentions of discordant super- 
stitions into the calm regions of philosophy. In this way Hume 
makes short work of the pure original religion by which the 
Deists set such store. Not only had he the best of the argumeuli 
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in contending for the probability of progress from crude to 
refined types of religion, but, in the face of the evidence which 
It \sas easy for him to produce with regard to the condition of 
religion in earlier times and among the uncivilized nations of 
the world, it was impossible for the fiction of a religion as old 
as the Cieation to maintain itself. 

In passing it should be noticed that the strength and the 
weakness of Hume’s essay on * Miracles ’ cr." bo appreci- 

ated only when it is remembered that, i i- _“s< .i «. Deistic 
controversy, miracle was treated as the ■ . n :> w of the 
Divine authoiship of a revelation. From this point of view, the 
more startling the event the greater will be the stupor which 
It produces, and the higher its value as a credential. Uncon- 
scious of the dangers to faith involved in their procedure, the 
apologists degraded miracle to the level of portent. It was a 
blunder of which Hume was quick to take advantage. If Deist 
and apologist alike were willing to treat miiacle as a naked 
sign of arbitrary power, it was not for the common enemy of 
Deism and Christianit}" to set them right. He was only taking 
up the ordinary position of the time when he defined miracle as 
a violation of nature ; and, when it is so regarded, with every 
adequate cause for its occurrence eliminated from consideration, 
It is undeniably plausible to contend that no amount of external 
evidence can outweigh the inheient improbability. 

3 , Writers with relations to Deism, but not 
properly Deists. — Some writers, eoiiiinonly reck- 
oned among the Deists, have been intentionally 
passed over in silence. It will be well, therefore, 
to add a few words of exiDlanation why this course 
has been adopted. During the period under review, 
while the Deists were the most forward and active 
antagonists of orthodoxy, it was not unnatural 
that any writer who maintained unorthodox 
opinions should be reckoned as belonging to their 
camp. Yet obviously the classihcation is likely 
in some places to be inexact. It was so, for 
example, in the case of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
author of Characteristics (1711). It is no doubt 
true that there are certain points which he and 
the Deists have in common, but the superficial 
resemblances are more than counterbalanced by 
fundamental differences. He displays the same 
antipathy to priests, and employs the same kind 
of invective against the poisonous influence of 
superstition ; but, while he thus directs his attack 
upon the same olajective, the principles on which 
he bases his criticisms are very far from being 
those of the Deists. Their characteristic concep- 
tion of a law of nature imposed upon His creatures 
by the Creator, and enforced by means of rewards 
and punishments, is absolutely alien from his 
system of tlioiight. For him the ethical standard 
was determined by the dictates of an intuitive 
moral faculty, forming part of the essential endow- 
ment of human nature. Of this moral faculty 
the effectiveness would indeed be reinforced by 
theistic belief, but is not dependent on it, whereas 
in the Deistic system the sense of moral obligation 
is derived from the recognition by man of his 
relation to his Maker. 

^ Since the existence of God was of comparatively little moment 
in Lord Shaftesbury’s svstem, he cannot properly be styled a 
Deist, and m some wa>s he exhibited a positive antagonism 
to their mode of thought. For example, he raised a much needed 
potest against the undue prominence given to hedonistic con- 
siderations by both paities in the controversy. He found an 
appropriate object for his wit in exposing the shallowness of 
the conception by which ethics was degraded into an elaborate 
calculation of pains and pleasures. The pointed weapon of 
ridicule is effectively used in his hands. Unfortunately, in his 
references to religion his satire frequently degenerates into a 
sneer The defenders of religion winced under his sarcasms, 
and retaliated by calling him a Deist But there was little 
pistification for the charge. The word * Deism ’ would cease to 
have any definite connotation if it were made to cover systems 
so radically divergent as those of Shaftesbury and Tindal. 

If there is little justification for ranking 
Shaftesbury among the Deists, there is even less 
for assigniim a writer like Mandeville to their 
company. The Deist may not have been remark- 
able for any particular moral excellence, but at least 
he was eminently respectable. There is no reason 
to question the sincerity of his desire to further 
the cause of morality, and to lend his aid in raising 
a barrier a^minst the encroaching tide of morsd 
laxity. Such was not the purpose of Mandeville. 
H© is cynical enough to set out on the title-page 


of the Fable of the Bees (1714) the thesis that 
private vices are public beneiits, and in his opening 
inquiry into the nature of moral virtue adopts the 
conclusion that it is the political ollspring which 
Flattery has begot upon Piide. Intrinsically the 
book is as worthless as it is paradoxical, but it 
raised a laugh, and its sophistical arguments in 
favour of self-indulgence ensured its popularity in 
circles where every moral restraint was regal ded 
with contemptuous indiflei ence. 

Leland, the contemporary historian and critic 
of Deism, devotes as much as a third of his wox k 
on the Deistical writers to a consideration of the 
works of Lord Bolingbroke. It is a clear indica- 
tion of the high importance which was at the time 
attached to this attack on the claims of revelation. 
When Leland wrote, Dolmgbroke’s collected writ- 
ings (with Life by D. Mallet), of which the one here 
most relevant is his Letters on the Study and Use 
oj History (written in 1738), were newly published, 
been issued posthumously in the year 1754. 
i‘ii^‘ 1 t of the book, however, was almost nil, 
and Dr. Johnson’s sentence, in which he con- 
temptuously described it as a blunderbuss which 
the author had not resolution enough to fire off 
in his lifetime, is a more accurate appraisement 
of it than Leland’s elaborate criticism. The old 
sneers at priestcraft, the old arguments in favour 
of a purely rational religion, re-ajipear. But 
there was no new point to make ; and Deism 
was too far gone in decay to be revived oven by 
Lord Bolingbroke’s name and his * five pompous 
volumes.’ In England, Deism was to alt intents 
and purposes defunct, though about this time 
a kindred movement on the other .side of the 
Channel was exhibiting fresh vitality under new 
forms. 

4 . The foreign movement. — Deism such as we 
have been describing was so native a product of 
English thought, with a form so markedly deter- 
mined alike by the strength and the weakness of 
the English mind, that its transplantation to a 
foreign soil could not be accomplished without the 
most profound modification of its character. When 
the ideas to which the English Deists had first 
given expression were taken up by French 
exponents, new elements were introduced which 
gave to the resultant jiroduct a very different 
quality. Thus, what had been Deism in England 
became in France another movement, with a 
character and history of its own, which cannot 
properly be handled in this article. At the same 
time the history of Deism is not complete unless 
account be taken of the fact that it is the parent 
stock from which sprang the French movement of 
reaction against traditional belief. 

It is significant that both Voltaire (t 1778) and 
Kousseau were largely indebted to English sources 
for their inspiration. During the years which the 
former passed in England (1726-1729), he gathered 
impressions which he afterwards systematized and 
elaborated into a philosophy of religion. As a 
friend of Lord Bolingbroke he naturally came into 
close contact with men who, whether secretly 
or openly, sympathized with the Deists. The 
ideas which he derived from this intercourse were 
in keeping with the bent of his mind. Moreover, 
his peculiar abilities enabled him to give them 
a keener edge and a wider I'ange than they had 
possessed in the hands of the English writers. In 
France the conceptions characteristic of Deism 
found a soil more favourable to their rapid de- 
velopment than England had ever afforded them. 
The logical French mind, impatient of compromise 
and qualification, insisted rigidly on the necessary 
consequences of abstract principles, where English 
conclusions had been influenced by numberless 
practical considerations. And, further, the con- 
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ditions of social, political, and ecclesiastical life in 
France were such as to accentuate the criticisms of 
those who were opposed in spirit to the prevailing 
order. Kesentment against repression manifested 
itself in a sharper opposition to the unbending 
attitude of authority. In proportion as an extern^ 
submission to rule was enforced, so was an internal 
passion for revolt stimulated, especially in the 
domain of leligious thought. So marked was the 
opposition between the old and the new points 
ol view, that Deism became almost at once identi- 
fied with an anti-ecclesiastical movement. Instead 
of aiming at a transformation of the old tlieology 
into another pattern, as had been the object of the 
earlier English Deists, the French representatives 
of the movement advocated a general repudiation 
of theology and the substitution of an undogmatic 
religion in place of Roman Catholicism. To this 
end Voltaire a])plied the weapons of his caustic 
satiie, and the Encyclopaedists added the weight 
of their accumulated knowleilge. Indeed, Diderot 
(tl784) and his school I'epresent a further stage in 
the downvvard transition from Deism towards 
Materialism. With him even that lesidue of 
natural religion which Voltaire would have retained 
became a mere superfluity, resting on no secure 
foundation of reason, and therefore destined to 
disappear before the advance of intellectual en- 
lightenment. See art. Encyclopedists 

This tendency to a bare Materialism was to 
some extent checked by the influence o1 Rousseau 
(t 1778), who was at once the ijrodiict and the 
champion of a reaction against the stifihess and 
coldness of a cramped Rationalism. In the fact 
that he thus represented the piotest of common 
sense against the bare negations of Materialism is 
to be found the exjjlanation of his wide popularity. 
But the effect which he produced must not be over- 
estimated. Whatevei may have been the result 
of his political speculations in hastening the crisis 
of the Revolution, his influence upon religious 
thought was not more than evanescent. Though 
his genius galvanized for a time into fresh activity 
some of those ideas which had been the stock-in- 
trade of the Deistic writers, he could not restore 
to them the real vigour of life. Deism had had 
its day. The intellectual oppo.sition to the super- 
natural element in Christianity was about to 
assume another form. A new criticism and a new 
apologetic were destined to arise, constructed upon 
lines determined by the new metaphysical theories 
of Kant. 

5. Permanent results. — Controversies upon which 
the attention of thinking men has been focused 
can neither pass away without leaving some 
definite mark on subsequent theology, nor he 
appiaised at their proper value unless the character 
and extent of their permanent results be taken 
into account. It will therefore be necessary to 
ask what lasting contribution was made by Deism 
to English theological thought. It is almost a 
matter of surprise to find on examination how 
comparatively scanty is the residuum which has 
stood the test of time. But something no doubt 
has survived. To some extent the Deists were 
successful in establishing their principle of the 
appeal to human reason, even while in their own 
application of it they showed little skill or power 
of discrimination. It is noteworthy that they 
called in, as arbiter of the dispute, the common 
sense of the ordinary man, and, as witness, the 
trained skill of the expert. Obviously, the critical 
questions which were raised could not he settled 
without thorough investigation by men who had 
devoted years of study to the data 01 these problems. 
A new class of Bible students arose who professed 
to approach their tasks with minds entirely un- 
biased by any dogmatic considerations. Whether 


they were as free from prejudice as they them- 
selves supposed, is open to question. At any rate 
the Deists gave an impulse to Biblical criticism, 
the benefit of which still makes itself felt. It 
has not been forgotten that the same methods of 
scientific inquiry must be aijplied to sacred as 
to profane history. What has now become a 
commonplace of theology was first insisted upon 
by the Deists. That they should have led the 
way in this direction is so much bo their credit. 

Again, the ajjpeal to the common sense of those 
who make no claim to any professional knowledge 
of theology has remained markedly characteristic 
of English religion. The religious public, as it is 
called, is disinclined to divest itself of responsibility 
by seeking shelter behind the pronouncements of 
authority. Conscious of inability itself to under- 
take in detail the processes of criticism, it insists 
on seeing the results openly displayed. The debate 
between the champions of tradition and of innova- 
tion is not carried on behind closed doors, but in 
open court. The public desire to follow the 
argument and form for themselves an intelligent 
estimate of the issue. This feature also of our 
religious life is in great measure the outcome of 
the Deistic movement. 

The Deistic controversy left no more important 
legacy behind it than the apologetic metlioa of Bp. 
Butler (t 1752). The Analogy (1736) may always 
be read with profit, but its true greatness cannot 
be rightly appreciated unless the argument be 
viewed in its projier setting as an answer to the 
Deistic attack on Christianity. What calls for 
remark is Butler’s careful and* guarded exposition 
of the principles of religious evidence in opposition 
to the exaggerated insistence by the Deists on 
certain aspects of the truth and their correspond- 
ing neglect of other equally important considera- 
tions. It is most interesting to observe how free 
he is from any undue bias against his opponents’ 
point of view, how far he is ready to go with them, 
and how sincerely, unhesitatingly, and fearlessly 
he recognizes the validity; of their appeal to reason, 
while brushing aside their pretentious claim to be 
the only ‘ Free-thinkers.’ It is just because he is 
thus frank in his acknowledgment of the ultimate 
authority of human reason that he is able to insist 
with efiect on the limitations imposed by ignorance, 
inseparable from our finite condition. He did an 
inestimable service to religion when he exposed 
with relentless logic the absurdity of the claim 
that all things in revelation should be made trans- 
parently intelligible to the human mind. It was 
another service of scarcely less value when he made 
men realize that revelation consisted ea; hypothesi 
of a scheme composed of a large number of inter- 
related parts, not one of which can be legitimately 
criticized except in its full context. These were 
precisely the considerations which the Deists over- 
looked. If they have now become the truisms of 
theology, it is because Butler first expounded them 
as the necessary corrective to the crucLe speculations 
of Deism. See, further, art. Butler. 

An allied but distinguishable reaction against 
the temper of Deism reveals itself in the idealistic 
philosophy of Bp. Berkeley (t 1753), who, like his 
contemporary Butler, was moved to indignation at 
the unintelligent superficiality of the prevalent 
unbelief. To him it ajppeared that the decay of 
faith was in the main due to the general acceptance 
of a faulty metaphysic, inherited from Locke. 
The Christian verities were rejected on the plea 
that they did not approve themselves to the 
philosophic intellect. But the philosophers were 
themselves responsible for creating unnecessary 
intellectual difficulties. It was they who had 
raised the dust, through which, as they com- 
plained, they could not see. Berkeley directed his 
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f:nticism against the half-developed Materialism 
which was the oithodox metaphysic of the day. 
His rejection of Locke’s conception of the real 
existence of extended matter was accounted 
paradoxical, and on that account chiefly attracted 
attention both favourable and unfavourable. But 
it is sometimes forgotten that this Immaterialism 
of Berkeley was only part of his system. It was 
the foundation on which he built. It led on to his 
conception of the world as the perpetual manifesta- 
tion of the spiritual presence of God. Thus he 
delivered a powerful protest against the view that 
the evidence for the existence of God can be 
disclosed only through a long and intricate process 
of inference. In opposition to the commonly 
accepted cold mechanical outlook on the universe, 
he preached the doctrine of a continuous communi- 
cation between the Divine and the human spirit 
through the medium of sensible experience. To 
him the material world was the language of God 
addressed to the spiritual ear, and chaiged with an 
iulinite significance for those who would address 
themselves to the task of its interpretation. It 
was too high a conception to commend itself to the 
temper of the 18th century. Nevertheless, the 
impulse towards a religious idealism which Berkeley 
initiated has not been altogether without eflect. 
His teaching, which originated in opposition to 
Deism, has remained to this day part of our 
theological heritage. See, further, art. Berkeley. 

The religious protest against Deism which found 
expression in the writings of Butler and Berkeley 
was carried further by Law and Wesley, but with 
a characteristic difterence. The two bishops had 
met the Deists on the field of intellectual reason- 
ing. This was not the method which commended 
itself to the judgment of the mystic and of the 
revivalist. They appealed from the intellect to 
the verdict of the religious consciousness. Ferhai)S 
the statement should be made with some qualifica- 
tion with respect to Law, since in the treatise 
which he composed against Tindal his mysticism 
does not yet appeal. 

In the Case of Reason (1731), Law appealed without scruple 
to the lofric of intellect , moreover, he possessed the power of 
marshalling his arguments with skill and clothing them in apt 
language. Before the inscrutable mystery of the Infinite he 
prostrated himself in silent submission, and with a feeling of 
profound reverence yielded a willing obedience to the message 
of revelation. It is strange to find Law at this time referring 
to miracles as the proof of revelation. A little later he discovered 
a method of statement more congenial to his natural tempera- 
ment In the place of controversial argument he substituted 
the positive affirmations of the mystic’s experience In opposi- 
tion to Tmdal he had taken a low view of the range of human 
reason, and this position he consistently maintained, but in the 
writings of the mystics he found it stated that man possessed 
a faculty of spiritual intuition incomparably more efficacious 
than reason m the attainment of Div'ine wisdom. In Christian 
mysticism, Law discovered a system which afforded satisfac- 
tion to his religious instincts ; and he strove to influence others 
in the same direction, by means of writings which are a strange 
compound of deep spiritual insight and fanciful imaginations. 

‘ ^ I'he 18th cent, the message of the mystic was vox clarnantis 

in aeserto. The seed fell on barren ground, where it had no 
opportunity of germinating. 

Law founded no school of English mysticism. 
Though there were many who, like himself, recoiled 
from the irreligiousness of Deism, there were few 
ready to follow whither he led the way. He was 
before his time, and has peihaps more disciples at 
the piesent day than he had in his own lifetime. 

The same recoil from Deism, but under yet an- 
other aspect, is illustrated by the life and work of 
John ^^esley(t 1791). Profoundly influenced by 
Law’s exaiuide and ethical teaching, he differed 
widely from him in temperament, and was alike 
Ignorant and impatient of the mystical tendencies 
to which the older man resigned himself. Em- 
phatically a man of action, he gave expression to 
the protest of the practical religious consciousness 
against the religious impotence of Rationalism. 
It mattered little whether the Rationalism was of 


the type preached by Tillotson or of that preached 
by Tmdal. In either case it had proved miserably 
ineflective in stemming the tide of infidelity and 
immorality. Wesley came forward at the precise 
moment when there was a wide-spread and despair- 
ing consciousness of the utter sterility of mere 
argument about religion. Boldly discarding the 
discredited appeal to the intellect, he addressed 
himself to the ineradicable religious instincts of 
mankind, their sense of sin, their longing for 
forgiveness, the hopeless unrest of the soul to 
which no vision of God has come. In pressing 
home his appeal he touched the hearts of multitudes 
by means of those very Christian doctrines winch 
the Deists had found too irrational for acceptance, 
and had made the butt of their shallow satire. 
The fall of man, the fact and the malignant 
influence of original sm, the offer of redemption, 
the mystery of the Atonement — these were the 
topics hanciled by the preacher round whom the 
crowds gathered m their thousands. There could 
not have been a more complete repudiation of the 
whole temper of which Deism was the expression. 
The stale arguments were allowed to drop into 
oblivion. There was a return to older methods of 
less intellectual pretensions. The proof of religion 
was sought no longer in the aiipeal to natural 
reason, but in the letter of Scripture and in the 
experience of daily life. 

Thus the rise of Wesleyanism coincided with 
the extinction of Deism. Not that Deism dis- 
appeared because the problems which it had raised 
had received final and conclusive answers. On the 
contrary, many of these pi'oblems involve mysteries 
which, it is probable, will always remain inscrut- 
able to the finite mind. It is no discredit to the 
apologists of the 18th cent, that in such cases they 
had no solution to offer. They had done all that 
could be expected of them. They had .shown the 
alternative creed of the Deist to be weighted with 
difficulties as great as those which he hoped to 
escape by his rejection of Christianity, They had 
pointed to a way of reconciliation between the 
rights of reason and the claims of faith. It was 
not until this work had been accomplished that 
the Evangelical Revival could exhibit the iin 
diminished spiritual energy latent in authoritative 
and traditional religion. Then began auothei 
stage of religious history, a period even more 
distracted with controversy than that winch we 
have been passing in review. But the struggle 
was over new issues. Deism was foi gotten. 

11. Philosophical. — i. View of God’s relation 
to the material and the moral world. — The word 
‘ Deism,’ besides serving as the designation of an 
historical religious movement, has been commonly 
used to describe a particular view of God’s nature 
and of the dependence of the world upon Him. 
Between the two uses of the word a connexion 
exists, of which some notice will presently be 
taken, but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
philosophic Deism was necessarily the accepted 
creed of the Deists of the 18th century. Indeed, 
some who bore the name would at tlie present day 
be called Theists. But the distinction now made 
between Deism and Theism did not then exist. 
The two exiiressions were used indiscriminately. 
It is only in later times, since the study of tlie 
philosophy of religion has been prosecuted with 
greater attention, that to the word ‘ Deism ’ has 
been attached a more defined and exact connotation. 
We proceed to ask, What is tlie meaning conveyed 
by the word in this later and more abstract sense? 

The great question concerning the relation of 
God to the world has received a vast number of 
diflerent answers. To classify into distinct groups 
the various solutions proposed is no easy matter. 
It is difficult to draw lines of division, when tlie 
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gradations are almost imperceptible, though at the 
two extremities members of the same series may- 
stand in conspicuous opposition to one another. 
But, since some form of classification is necessary, 
it has been found convenient to separate views as 
to the being of God into two divisions, according 
as they approximate to Pantheism on the one hand 
or to Deism on the other. With the second only 
are we here concerned. Let it be borne in mind 
that our subject of study is not a definite school of 
thought sharply outlined and admitting historical 
treatment. It is rather a vague inclination or 
bent of mind, which in varying degrees is con- 
tinuously present in human thought, and occasion- 
ally, coming prominently to the front, becomes 
the dominant factor in religious and philosophic 
systems. 

Deism approaches the ultimate problem of the 
universe with a self-satisfied confidence painfully 
out of proportion to the difficulty of the task of 
finding a solution. With little sense of reverence 
for the mystery that lies behind all outward 
appearances, it accepts an answer suggested by 
anthropomorphic ansilogies, and framed in accord- 
ance with uncritical prepossessions. Common 
sense admits no obstinate questionings as to the 
independent existence of the external world, nor 
does it care to inquire too curiously what may be 
the real character of human freedom. It rests 
content with the common assumptions of daily life. 
The Deist, adopting these assumptions as his 
starting-point, finds comparatively little difficulty 
in constructing his theory of God and the world, 
He is ready to acknowledge a Creator. In order 
to account for the existence of the material world, 
it is necessary to assume the existence of a First 
Cause, at whose command creation took effect and 
the cosmos entered on its life. But the DeisPs 
conception of creation is essentially restricted. 
The fabric of the universe is supposed to stand to 
God in the relation which the instrument bears 
to its maker. The heavens are the work of His 
hands, just as the watch is the work of the watch- 
maker. As the craftsman determines the charac- 
teristic properties of his machine, the correlation 
of its parts, their positions and their functions, so 
is God conceived to have dealt with the world. He 
brought it into being and ordained its laws. He 
imparted to it once for all the energy which serves 
as the driving power of the stupendous mechanism. 
The Deist recognizes in God the ultimate source of 
matter and motion, and, consistently with this 
conception, admits the possibility of occasional 
interferences on the part of the Deity, But, though 
the possibility of such interference is granted, the 
probability is called in question. It seems more 
in accordance with the principles of Deism that 
Nature should be left to work itself out in obedience 
to laws originally given. Any suggestion of a 
deviation from the established order is resented, 
as though to admit it were to be wanting in due 
respect for the inviolable majesty of God^s un- 
changeableness and the original perfection of His 
work. A perfect machine, it is supposed, would 
not require from time to time to be adjusted by its 
maker ; nor would the Unchangeable introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from the 
first reflected His omniscience and omnipotence. 

Similarly based on anthropomorphic analogies, 
and subject in consequence to similar defects, is 
the Dei Stic conception of the relation of God to 
the moral world. He is the supreme Governor, 
the author of moral as of physical law, but as 
remote in the one region as in the other from the 
particular cases exhibiting the working of His laws. 
He is thought of as filling the part of legislator 
and judge to the universe of moral beings ; and 
these analogies, derived from the organization of 


human society, are treated as though they were 
entirely adequate not only to illustrate, but even 
to explain, His supreme authority. The moral 
law is assumed to be sufficiently well known by all 
for the practical purposes of life. Pains and 
pleasures, present and future, are attached respect- 
ively to its infringement and its observance. 
Men are automatically punished and rewarded, in 
strict accordance with their deserts. In the moral 
as in the physical world there is neither need nor 
room for the special interposition of the supreme 
Governor. 

Whatever shortcomings such a view of the 
nature of God may have, — and they are both obvious 
and important, — yet in some respects it tallies with 
the promptings of the religious instincts of men. 
It is opposed to Materialism, avoiding the desperate 
necessity of ascribing to matter an independent 
eternal existence of its own. Nor is God i educed, 
as in Pantheism, to a mere abstraction, an im- 
personal substratum of the universe. He is a real 
person, standing over against the world and man. 
Human personality also is preserved. Man retains 
his freedom, and justice is done to his responsibility. 
As he sows so shall he reap, according to laws that 
admit of no exception. Obviously in these ideas 
there is much that is true, and the truth is of that 
positive kind to which appeal must be made in 
practical exhortation and the enforcement of 
ethical teaching. But with the truth is mingled 
much error. The consequent weaknesses of Deism 
are both theoretical and practical. 

2. Defects in conceptions of Creation and Finite 
Existence. — Deism labours under the disadvantage 
of being a dualistic explanation of the world. Not 
indeed that it is explicitly so. The charge would 
be repudiated. But the repudiation means no 
more than that the Deist is unconscious of the 
fact, having been content to leave unexaniined 
many of the conceptions with which he deals. 
Notably is this the case with the idea of Creation. 
The God of the Deist is, in fact, a demiurge who 
has shaped into a cosmos a matter essentially alien 
from Himself. And, though the Deist replies that, 
according to his teaching, matter is not shaped 
by God but called into being by His creative word, 
the answer is unsatisfactory. For this creation 
of an alien matter out of nothing presents, on 
examination, insuperable difficulties. There is 
nothing to bridge the gap between the Creator and 
His creation. Nor is any attempt made to find in 
the nature of God any motive towards the act of 
creation. Recourse is had to the conception of an 
entirely arbitrary and inexplicable act of power. 

Equally lacking in depth is the Deist’s view of 
the problem of finite existence. From his stand- 
point the words * in God we live, and move, and have 
our being’ are destitute of any real significance. 
For to all intents and purposes he conceives of the 
world as existing independently of the Deity. The 
essential dualism of the conception is disguised, 
not removed, by laying stress on the origination 
of one form of existence from the other. Whatever 
may have been the relation of the two at the 
moment of creation, the finite, as it now is, pos- 
sesses a substantial independence of the Infinite. 
The apparent simplicity of the view is gained by 
the abandonment of any attempt to reach the 
conception of an underlying unity. 

A further weakness of Deism is disclosed as soon 
as the relation of the moral law to the will of God 
becomes the subject of discussion. For it is pre- 
cisely here that those analogies with earthly rulers 
on which the Deist relies break down and fail the 
inquirer at the most critical point of his investiga- 
tion, For, if the analogy of legislation be pressed, 
then it will appear as though the moral law were 
determined arbitrarily according to the Divine 
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will and pleasure. Its necessity or inevitableness 
seemingly disappears. On the other hand, if the 
judicial function of the Supreme Governor be put 
m the forefront, and the moral law be regarded as 
existing in the reason of things, and lequiring 
only to be enforced by the Divine power, then it 
would seem as though the freedom of God’s action 
were limited by a rule superior to Himself. From 
this dilemma the principles of Deism oher no way 
of escape. If the externality of God in relation to 
the world, physical or moral, be assumed, then in 
some way or other limitations and restrictions are 
placed upon the Divine nature. In the one case, 
God is left confronted by an independent material 
world ; in the other case, by an independent law 
of right and wrong. And the very essence of 
Deism lies in its assumption of God’s externality. 

Theoretic unsoundness is attended with practical 
deficiencies. Deism has not been without injurious 
efiect on those who have adopted it as their creed. 
If it be admitted that man’s highest spiritual life 
is attained in proportion as he rises to communion 
with God, then it must be confessed that Deism 
can never carry the soul up into this region. The 
appearances of the world, however intricate in 
design and prodigal of beauty, convey to the heart 
no message significant of the indwelling presence 
of God. The most that the Deist may legitimately 
do is to follow back a many-linked chain of infer- 
ence to a point in the far past when God, at the 
moment of creation, was in contact with His world. 
In a universe so conceived, man feels himself left 
to his own resources. A cold tribute of perfunctory 
worship is all that he is likely to offer to a God 
whose arm is never stretched out in answer to 
prayer, whose ear is never open to the sui> plication 
of the penitent. Man learns to think that his wel- 
fare depends entirely upon the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of those general laws by which the course of 
the world is determined, and upon his skill in 
adapting himself to them. There is stimulated in 
him a spirit of self-sufficiency and self-assertion as 
towards God, and a certain hardness and lack of 
sympathy towards his fellow-men. 

Deistic premisses do not positively exclude the 
possibility of revelation, but create a strong pre- 
judice against it. For revelation is a spemes of 
miracle, and open to all the objections which, in 
the mind of the Deist, bear against the miraculous. 
It is an interference with the regular course of the 
world. In some forms of Deism the idea of a 
Divine interposition is accepted without hesitation 
or sense of incongruity. But further consideration 
is likely to suggest the thought that the need for 
interference with the world is due to some original 
weakness of construction ; and the Deist, in his 
anxiety to uphold the credit of the First Cause, is 
led to deny first the need for, and then the fact of, 
revelation. 

Deism is a curiously unstable system of belief. 
It could hardly be otherwise, considering that the 
premisses from which it sets out are wanting 
in consistency and in definiteness. Beginning by 
assuming the unqualified correctness of a few of 
the truths which appeal to the religious instinct, 
it reaches at length a position in flagrant contra- 
diction to fundamental religious beliefs. The 
utility of prayer and the possibility of communica- 
tion between God and man are ideas which have 
always found a home in the unsophisticated 
religiouc y^usciousness ; yet these are the ideas 
which Deism finally discovers to be incompatible 
with its teaching about the Divine nature. And, 
when these ideas have been repudiated, there 
follows the gradual encroachment of an irreligious 
temper, and the elimination from life of the 
effective power of religion. Though nominally 
belief in God he retained, it becomes wholly in- 


operative — the furniture of the mind rather than 
the inspiration of the heart. 

3 . Examples of Deistic systems. — Deism in the 
sense which we are now investigating we have 
defined to be a tendency of thought. It is a 
tendency which for the most part has been counter- 
acted by stronger forces* But occasional examples 
in the history of religion and philosophy prove that 
it is capable of gaining the ascendancy. Apart 
from the influence of revelation, the drift of ethnic 
religions has been in the direction of Polytheism 
and Pantheism rather than towards tlie opposite 
extreme of Deism. For men are swayed more 
easily by their emotions than by their reason, and 
to the feelings the colder system of Deism is less 
attractive tlian these other forms of error. The 
most conspicuous example of a religion m which 
Deistic forms of thought are paramount is Con- 
fucianism, wliich exhibits a characteristic combina- 
tion of qualities and defects. In particular, there 
is a decorous recognition of heaven as the source 
from wliich man derives his nature, although, for the 
attainment of virtue, little importance is attached 
to the communication between God and man. Its 
ideal includes the observance of an exacting moral 
code, but does not lise above this level. Sm as an 
offence against God, and virtue as trustful depend- 
ence on His help, are conceptions that find no place 
in a system which is almost pure Deism, 

Stoicism is another, but Jess complete, illustra- 
tion of the working of the same tendency. The 
insistence on the law of nature, and on the uuiversai 
order extending through the world, is a thoroughly 
‘ Deistic ’ idea. So also, in several respe(‘.ts, are the 
ethical notions of the Stoics, their emphasis on the 
power of the will, and their doctrine of man’s self- 
sufficiency. These indeed are points on which they 
set precedents follow^ed in later times. For the 
18th cent. Deists, familiarized through a classical 
education with the writings of the ancient Stoics, 
drew much of their inspiration from this source. 
On the other hand, Stoicism contained ideas irre- 
concilable with pure Deism. Its Pantheism, though 
far from being consistently developed to its logical 
issues, is sufficient to differentiate it from any 
system in which God is assumed to be peisonally 
distinct from the world. In ethics, its rejection 
of all utilitarian considei-ations is opposed to tlie 
characteristic temper of Deism. Thus, though 
there is a genetic relationship between Stoicism 
and English Deism, the offspring differed in some 
essential features from the parent. 

Its marked preference for the Deistic explanation 
of the universe accounts in large measuxe alike for 
the strength and the weakness of Muhammadanism. 
No one will deny that the efiect of the teaciung of 
Islam is to produce in its adherents a very real and 
deep reverence for God, the all-powerful Creator 
and Ruler of the world. At the same time the 
oppressive sense of a great and unbridged gulf 
between God and man checks and thwarts the 
natural action of man’s religious instincts. Great 
as is the regularity with which the prescribed 
forms of devotion are obsei’ved, the worshipper 
adores an infinitely distant God. The specifically 
Christian conception of freedom of access to the 
Divine throne is conspicuously absent. When 
petitions for particular benefits are offered up, 
they are addressed (at any rate in many parts of 
the Muhammadan world) to inferior powei's 
rather than to God. This degradation of prayer 
is remarkable evidence of the obstacle which Deism 
to the exercise of man’s highest spixdtual 
function, communion with his Maker. 

After all, the classical example of the Deistic 
tendency is to be found in the 18th cent. Deists ; 
and herein lies the justification for attaching to 
the same word an historical and an abstract sense. 
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In the writings of Toland, Collins, Tindal, and 
other historical Deists is contained the exposi- 
tion of precisely those ideas which combine to 
make up Deism in the abstract. Not, indeed, 
that in any single one of these writers is Deism 
.o^ically rounded off and cleared from all incon- 
gistencies. Men seldom press their principles to 
the uttermost ; nor were the Deists, with their lack 
of philosophical acumen, likely to be exceptions to 
the rule. Side by side with arguments which in 
efiect exclude God’s direct action on the world, they 
placed statements of belief which the most exacting 
Theist would find irreproachable. Gradually the 
logic of events disclosed the true implications of 
their principles, with the result that Deism was 
either repudiated in favour of a return to historic 
Christianity, or exchanged for avowed infidelity. 
See, further, art. Theism. 
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DELHI. — The name applied specially to the 
modern city of Shall jahanabad on the right bank 
of the Jumna (lat. 28"' 38' 58" N. ; long. 77"* 16' 30" E.), 
and generally to a collection of ruined cities, 
covering an area of about 45 sq. miles, in the 
neighbourhood. Classifying these cities from N. to 
S., we have (1) Firozabad of Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
(c, A.D. 1360), adjoining modern Delhi on the 
south ; (2) Indrapat or Indraprastha, associated 
with the earliest legends of the Aryan occupation 
of the Jumna valley, the foundation of which by 
Yudhisthira and his brothers, the five Pandavas, 
is recorded in the Mahabharata ; the site was 
reoccupied by Humayun and Sher Shah (c. 1540) ; 
(3) Siri, fortified by Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) ; (4) 
Jahanpanah, the space between old Delhi and 
Siri, which was gradually occupied and ulti- 
mately connected with the cities N. and S. of 
it (c. 1330) ; (6) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rae 
Pithora, the original Delhi of the Pathan invaders 
in the 12th century ; (6) Tughlaqabad, built by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq (c. 1320). Modern Delhi, 
or Shahjahanahad, named after the Emperor 
Shahjahan (1628-58), may be said to date from 
about 1650, the famous palace being first erected 
(1638-48), and forming the nucleus of the new 
city. The cities thus enumerated contain a vast 
variety of architectural remains, some of the 
greatest interest and beauty. Here it is possible 
to name only a few of those most closely connected 
with the religious beliefs of the successive occu- 
pants of this historic site. 

In the first place, Delhi contains two of ^ the 
famous inscribed pillars of the Emperor Asoka 
iq.v.), erected about 250 B.C. The inscriptions 
contain the code of moral and religious precepts 
promulgated by this great ruler. These pillars, 
one of which stands on the historic ridge, the 
other in the ruined city of Firozabad, were re- 
moved to Delhi in a.d. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
the former from Meerut in the United Provinces, 


the other from Topra in the Umballa district 
the Panjab. The pillar on the ridge was much 
injured by an explosion early in the ISth cent. ; 
that at Firozabad is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, and is^ the most interesting of all the 
Asoka pillars, inasmuch as it is the only one on 
which the invaluable Seventh Edict is inscribed. 
Another interesting Hindu relic is the iron pillar 
which stands near the Kutab Minar in Old Delhi. 
It was erected by a certain Raja Chandra, and 
may be dated approximately A.D. 400. It is a 
marvellous example of the skill attained by the 
Hindu metallurgists of the time. Close by, the 
mosque of Qutb-ud-din was rebuilt out of the 
materials of one or more Jain temples. One 
cloister, with rows of finely carved pillars, remains 
in good preservation. The innermost court of this 
mosque, with its corridors and west end, was built 
in A.D. 1191, and the screen of arches, the glory of 
the building, was erected six years later. The 
splendid tower, the Qutb or Kutab Minar, named 
after its founder, was completed by Shams-ud-dm 
Altarash (1211-36), who also extended the great 
mosque. Much controversy has arisen regarding 
the purpose for which this tower was erected. 
Fergusson (p. 506) denies that it has any con- 
nexion with the great mosque at the south-east 
corner of which it stands. According to him, 

‘it was not designed as a place from which the imieddm should 
call the prayers, though its lower gallery may have been 
used for that purpose also, but as a tower of victory, — a Jaya 
Stambha, in fact, — an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus 
could only too easily understand and appreciate.’ This view 
appears to be mistaken. 

Cunningham {Archceological Meporfs, iv. p. ix) 
shows that it is distinctly called a mazanahj or 
mua??in’s tower, by the Syrian geographer Abulfida 
(A.D. 1273-1345), and he cites several examples of 
early mosques which have but one minar each. 
The inscriptions also prove that this was the pur- 
pose of its erection. 

The lovely Alai Darwaza, or gJite of Ala, was 
built by Alh,-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315). Close by 
is the beautiful tomb of Snams-ud-din. 

‘Though small,’ writes Fergusson, *it is one of the richest 
examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, though the 
builders atUl display a certain inaptness in fitting the details to 
their new purposes ... In addition to the beauty of its details, 
it is interesting as being the oldest tomb known to exist in 
India. He [Shams-ud-dm j died a.d. 1236.' 

Among the other interesting and beautiful 
mosques, of which Delhi possesses such a large 
number, the following may be mentioned : the 
Kala or Kalan Mas j id, built in Firozabad about 
A.D. 1380, is interesting as an example of the early 
so-called Pathan style. The facade of the mosque 
of Sher Shall in the Purana Qila is* says Fanshawe 
(p. 228), ‘ quite the most striking bit of coloured 
decoration at Delhi, and has been satisfactorily 
restored. . . . The interior is extremely fine, the 
pattern in the pendentives below the dome being 
very eftective.’ ‘The Jam! Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque of Shahjahan, built in 1648-50, is,’ says 
Fergusson (p. 600), ‘not unlike, in plan, the Moti 
Masjid of Agra {q^v.), though built on a much 
larger scale, and aeVorned with two noble minarets, 
which are wanting in the Agra example ; while, 
from the somewhat capricious admixture of red 
sandstone with white marble, it is far from possess- 
ing the same elegance and purity of elfect. It is, 
however, one of the few mosques, either in India or 
elsewhere, that are designed to produce a pleasing 
effect externally.’ This great mosque, built close 
to the palace, seems to have rendered it unnecessary 
to erect a private court chapel within its walls. 
When a Moti Masjid was added by Aurangzih, the 
building was small, and, though pretty, quite un- 
worthy of the place, and illustrates the rapid 
decadence of Muhammadan ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture after the time of Shahjahan. 
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Delhi is equally rich in the number and variety 
of its sepulchres. Humayun, the second Mughal 
Emperor, lies in a stately tomb. * In mere beauty/ 
says Fansbawe (p. 230), ‘it cannot, of course, com- 
pare with the Taj at Agra, but there is an effect 
of strength about it which becomes the last resting- 

E lace of a Moghul warrior whose life was marked 
y many struggles and vicissitudes ; and most 
people will probably prefer its greater simplicity 
to either the son’s [Akbar’s] tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, or the grandson’s [Jahangir’s] tomb at 
Shadara, near Lahore.’ The dargdh^ or shrine, of 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and the other Chishti 
shrines at AjmXr, the Kutab and Pakpattan, are 
the places most revered in all India by Muham- 
madans. His story is fully given by Fanshawe 
(p. 236), who believes that there is no giound for 
the popular legend which attributes the origin 
of Thuggee to him. He died at Delhi in A.D. 
1324, and the buildings — the gate of which bears 
the date 1378 — are mostly due to the Emperor 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq. Round the resting-place of 
the saint are many beautiful and interesting monu- 
ments. That of Jahanaia Begam, the faithful 
daughter of the Emperor Shah^jahan, bears the 
touching epitaph : ‘ Let green grass only conceal 
my grave ; grass is the best covering of the giave 
of the meek.’ Close by is the tomb of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Muhammad Shah, who died in 
1748, in whose time Delhi was captured and 
sacked by the ruthless Persian, Nadir Shah. If 
not a triumph of design, its beautiful pierced 
marble screens are admirable. Near these are the 
earlier tombs of the poet Amir Khusru, who died 
in 1324, and of the historian Khondamir — the 
latter not being now identifiable. 
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Rambles and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, London, 1893, li. 
139 ff. ; R Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India, London, 1828, ch. xix. ; Carr Stephen, 
The Arohceology and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 1876 : 
A. Harcourt, Neto Guide to Delhi, 1873. 

Crooke 

DELIBERATION. — Deliberation is a complex 
mental state, preceding, and issuing in, choice or 
decision. It is a fundamental characteristic of 
personal consciousness, due to the fact that a mind 
furnished with experience is generally confronted 
with alternative possibilities. There is in the child 
a long and interesting genetic period before full- 
blown deliberation is born. This early dawning 
sta^e, before self-consciousness has arrived, and 
while the processes of decision are below the idea- 
tional level,^ has been called ‘ deliberative sugges- 
tion.’ While life is still on the organic and 
impulsive level, co-ordinate sense-stimuli confront 
one another, and there is a corresponding conflict 
of motor-reactions. 

Baldwin, in his Mental Development (p. 127), gives a good 
example of this primitive type of deliberation. A child of eight 
months, under his observation, formed the habit of scratching 
the face of its mother or nurse with its finger-nails, until, as a 
result, the close proximiLy of any face was a sufficient sugges- 
^ violent scratch. To break the habit, the 
Childs father slapped its fingers each time it scratched, and 
after a few experiences the habitual reaction was checked. 
When a face approached the child, it would grow solemn and 
quiet, and gaze at the face, haidly moving a muscle ; then, 
after a trying period of balance, it would either suddenly 
scratch or turn away to something which its father provided as 
a counter-attraction. 

Out of this organic and neural stage the higher, 
full-grown type of deliberation evolves. These 
instinctive and impulsive motor processes, with 
their corresponding emotional tones, are gradually 
registered in consciousness and furnish the basic 
memory-material for real deliberation. The alter- 
natives now in conflict are more or less clearly 
envisaged, and in turn occupy the centre of the 


mental stage, until one alternative dominates 
attention and is selected, though througliout life 
conscious deliberation is only rarely necessary. 
Organized, i.e. habitual, reactions determine a very 
large part of our choices, and, though we often 
delay action because of inhibitory tendencies, such 
delay is not necessarily deliberation. Much of our 
deliberation, again, does not rise to a clear cogni- 
tion of alternative ends. Blurred images, fitful 
feelings, disconnected words, or a system of mental 
‘labels,’ often stand for the act of deliberation, 
and we oscillate from one alternative to the other 
without a clear forecast of the grounds at issue, or 
the ends in view. Moreover, we are often relieved 
of the necessity to deliberate by the dynamic char- 
acter of ideas. Many of the acts of a normal 
person are ideo-motor, that is to say, the idea itself 
is propulsive enough to sweep directly and un- 
hindered into action. All ideas would thus produce 
action (1) if they were sufficiently propulsive, and 
(2) if they did not meet conflicting situations in 
the mind. It is this complex conflict of ideas, of 
reasons, of motives, of practical means, that forces 
deliberation upon us. 

The inhibitory situation which blocks impulsive 
tendencies or ideo-motor action, and which involves 
indecision and deliberation, may be, and often is, 
the marginal, or fringe, consciousness that forms 
the background to the idea in full focus. We 
cannot tell why we do not act upon the idea which 
points us towards any end. We feel an indescrib- 
able restraint that checks our impulses and holds 
us from action. As W. James puts it : 

‘No matter how sharp the foreground -reasons may be, or 
how imminently close to bursting through the dam and carry- 
ing the motor consequences their own way, the background, 
however dimly felt, is always there ; and its presence . . . 
serves as an effective check upon the irrevocable discharge' 
i^Princ, of P^chology, ii. 529). 

The period of hesitation, balance, or deliberation 
may be indefinitely prolonged ; but usually, by 
processes which are largely sub-conscious, the 
‘ reasons ’ for one alternative over the other, or for 
one possibility over the others, come into clearer 
focus, stay fixed in attention, and plainly dominate ; 
and the mind settles into a decision. 

The moral significance of this inward balance, 
this weighing of alternatives, is obvious. All 
higher etliical behaviour has its rise here. The 
person who deliberates is no longer at the mercy of 
the solicitation of instinct, impulse, or a sudden 
thought ; for all these motor tendencies are now 
forced to run the gauntlet of well -organized inhibi- 
tions. Eacli idea must dominate, if it is to dominate 
at all, by finding its place in the complex whole of 
a formed consciousness by adjusting itself to the 
ground-swell of a fashioned character. 

A genuine moral decision, a self-determined 
action, is arrived at only when the permanent core 
of the self has found expression ; and that is 
ordinarily reached through serious reflexion and 
exhausting inner struggle, which is deliberation in 
its deepest significance. 

Litkraturk. — J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development, 

York, 1895, also Feeling and Will, do. 1896 ; H. Hbffdmg, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng. tr., London, 1892 ; G. Spiller, The 
Mind of Man, do. 1902 ; A. Bain, Emotions and Will, do. 
1869 (81880); jf. Sully, Human Mind, do. 1892; W. James, 
Principles of Psychology, New York, 2 vols , 1891 (21905), also 
Psychology (a briefer course), do. 1892. 

Rufus M. Jones. 

DELICT. — Considerable difficulty exists in re- 
gard to the definition of the term ‘ delict ’ in Roman 
law and in systems of modern law founded on the 
Roman. The difficulties are not so great, however, 
as those which attach to the definition of ‘tort,’ 
the term which, on the whole, corresponds to it in 
English law. English lawyers have failed to pro- 
duce a perfectly satisfactory definition of the latter 
term, and it is probable that it really represents, 
as Markby {Ele^nents of Law, p. 347) savs, a false 
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classification. Usage, due to historical accident 
and variety of jurisdiction, has excluded from the 
English term cases which in principle fall under it. 
The definition of ‘delict’ in General Jurisprudence 
ought to give the essential principle underlying the 
technicalities of particular legal systems. 

Moyle {Justiniani Institutiones^ lib. iv. pt. 1, 
note) says : ‘ A delict is usually defined as a viola- 
tion of a jus in rem which generates an obliga- 
tion remissible by the private individual who is 
wronged.’ He finds fault with this definition, as 
admitting cases where the party injured is only 
entitled to recover damages. According to Moyle 
{ih.), true delicts possess three peculiarities; they 
give rise to independent obligations ; they always 
involve dolus or culpa ; and the remedies by which 
they are redressed are penal. Sohm ( Institutes , Eng. 
tr.^, 1901, p. 432), on the other hand, includes such 
non-penal actions under actions arising from delicts. 

The above definition seeks to distin^ish ‘ delict,’ 
as generating an obligation remissible by the private 
individual, from ‘ crime. ’ This is to adopt Austin’s 
distinction between civil and criminal injuries ; for 
he holds that the distinction consists in a mere dif- 
ference of procedure, viz. whether the ofience is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the injured party or at that 
of the State {Lectures on Jurisprudence’^^ p. 405). 
Blackstone (iv. 5), followed by Holland {^Elements 
of Jurisprudence'^^ i p. 320), regards the distinction 
as turning on whether the wrong is one against 
individuals as individuals, or atiects the whole 
community as a community. Again, some have 
regarded the very circumstance whether mere re- 
dress is given for loss sufiered, or whether, on the 
other hand, a penalty is inflicted for wrong done, 
as the distinguishing feature between civil and 
criminal injuries. If the latter line of distinction 
be adopted, what Moyle considers an essential of 
all delicts would become the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of crimes as contrasted with delicts. 

In English law, wrongs to property to which no 
ethical censure attaches are included among ‘torts.’ 
Pollock {Law of Torts ®, p. 18), in order to maintain 
intact the features of dolus (* wrongful intention’) 
or culpa (‘negligence’), and consequent penal culpa- 
bility, as essential ingredients in those torts that 
are delicts, regards the torts from which these 
features are absent as obligations arising, not ex 
delicto, but quasi ex delicto. This leads to the 
distinction between delicts and g^wasi-delicts. By 
some there is said to be no distinction in principle, 
delicts being those wrongs which were made action- 
able by the old civil law of Home, g^wa^i-delicts 
those which were made actionable by the legislation 
of the praetor. If, however, -we take the instances 
given in the Institutes of Justinian, — a judge who, 
corruptly or through ignorance of law, has made a 
suit his own, and an innkeeper who is responsible 
for the loss of property of his guests, — we see a 
distinction perfectly analogous to that between 
contracts and contracts. As in some cases 

the law establishes a tie or obligation between 
the parties, the same as would have existed had 
there been a contract between them, so, in other 
cases, it establishes an obligation similar to that 
which would have arisen, had a delict been com- 
mitted. The point of difterence between a contract 
and a gwa; 9 f-contract is that one is formed volun- 
tarily oy the person bound, the other is formed 
involuntarily. In like manner, in the case of a 
delict, there is voluntary action — action from which 
it is possible to abstain ; in the case of a quasU 
delict, the obligation arises from an act or position 
in regard to which the person bound has had no 
option. The judge must decide the suit. The 
innkeeper is bound by the act of the thief. There 
may or may not be dolus or culpa. It is true that, 
in the case of the corruptly decided suit, a voli- 
voL. IV. — 35 


tional element is present. The involuntary ele- 
ment arises from the law which forces on the judge 
the position of having to decide the suit. Yet this 
very case shows that dolus or culpa may be present 
in g^wa^i-delicts. If this is the true point of dis- 
tinction between delict and g'^ta^i-delict, it justifies 
the profound comment of Austin (styled by Pollock 
[op. cit. p. 18] ‘ perverse and unintelligent criti- 
cism’), which implies that there is no essential 
distinction from the point of view of legal classi- 
fication between g^^^asi-contract and gt^te^i-delict 
(Austin, op. cit. p. 914). The only possible distinc- 
tion must be that stated by Austin : that, in the 
one, the obligation arises from services rendered ; 
in the other, from wrong done or services omitted. 

Literature. — Institutes of J ustinian, Sandars’ or Moyle’s ed. ; 
J. Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence^^ London, 1863 ; T. E. 
Holland, Elements of Jurisprudence^^, Oxford, 1906; W. 
Markby, Elements of Law 3, do. 1886 ; F. Pollock, Law of 
Torts London, 1907 ; A. Underhill, Law of Torts do. 1906. 

George J. Stokes. 
DELOS. — See Amphictyony. 

DELPHI. — See Amphictyony, Oracles (Gr.). 

DELUGE. — I. Meaning of the term. — The 
word ‘ Deluge ’ (Lat. diluvium, Fr. diluge, ‘ a 
great flood ’) has been very generally used to denote 
the Bible Flood (Heb. ‘?nD) recorded in Gn 6-9^^. 
It is commonly understood to imply that the 
Noachian Flood, as the narrative naturally sug- 
gests, covered the surface of the whole world, and 
that all men and all terrestrial animals perished, 
excepting those providentially saved in the Ark 
(see esp. 721-^3 

II. Supposed confirmation of the Bible Deluge. 
— So considered, the Deluge formed, it was once 
believed, a very important epoch in the world’s 
history. 

1. Attention was called to the marked difference 
between the extinct species of animals which lived 
before the Deluge, and whose fossil remains are 
found in various geological strata, and those in 
existence at the present day ; nor does it seem 
always to have been realized that this distinction 
is in itself an argument against the literal truth of 
the Bible narrative, according to which all species 
of animals should have survived, or God’s purpose 
must have failed. 

2 . A more cogent proof of the general truth of 
the Bible story seemed to lie in the fact that 
Deluge stories, or stories in which a great Flood 
forms a more or less prominent part, are remark- 
ably frequent in the folklore of tne ancient litera- 
ture of peoples scattered over the greater part of 
the world. It has been confidently argued that 
these all originated in the great universal Deluge, 
of which they were more or less obscure traditions 
handed down from their ancestors — Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. Moreover, special stress was laid on 
the extraordinary accuracy with which the memory 
of certain details had in some cases been preserved 
(see below, IV. A. v.). 

III. Reasons for not accepting a universal 
Deluge. — The belief in a universal Deluge has 
long been abandoned by well-informed writers. 

1. It was found impossible thus to account 
satisfactorily for the various races of mankind and 
their distribution. Ethnological research suggested 
the existence of races altogether inde^ndent of 
the Bible system, who survived the Flood and 
were themselves descended from a pre-Adamite 
stock (see Antediluvians). 

2 . But the most fatal objections are those that 
arise from a study of the natural sciences. 

(a) Geology, as now understood, gives a very simple and 
credible account of the history of the world by natural agencies — 
shrinkage, gpradual sinkings and upheavals, deposits by action of 
animalculae and otherwise, the action of heat, water, and ice, 
etc., in which a Deluge finds no place. It is. in fact, absolutely 
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impossible, unless we may postulate a period in which the sur- 
face of the earth was so even that all the water possible at any- 
given time could have covered it as one vast ocean. But even 
if this ever were so, such a Deluge would find its analogue, not 
m the Bible Flood, but in the ‘ deep ’ (tihCm) of Gn 12. 

(6) The study of comparative Zoology has abundantly proved 
that there is no definitely marked division between extinct 
species of animals and those of the present day which could be 
accounted for by such a break in the history of the animal world. 
In fact, the extinct species, as, e.g,^ the trilobite, ammonite, and 
ichthyosaurus, had died out countless ages before man appeared 
on the earth, and by the operation of natural laws which still 
prevail. 

(c) The same also is true of plant life and its histor5\ And in 
this connexion it may be observed that the Bible story, in con- 
tradistinction to the Akkadian (see below, IV. A. vi. (m)), says 
nothing of the preservation of vegetation, the greater part of 
which must have perished had the Flood lasted a year. 

3. To the unscientific mind, however, the most 
striking difficulties are those which arise from the 
obvious improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
of the story of Genesis itself. 

Most of us have from childhood, through the influence of 
pictures and toy-arks, been accustomed to imagine Noah’s Ark 
as a great vessel with a huge raised hold in the middle. But 
there is nothing in the Hebrew rr:nn or in the Bible narrative to 
s of the kind. The Ark was rather a huge box 

V iLn a clo-t-. uoor and dark windows, which had to be opened 
for its inmates to look out. There were no sails or oars, no 
sailors to navigate this strange structure or cell Noah what he 
wished to know. The box, nevertheless, floated safely across 
what one would naturally have supposed a stormy sea (see Gn 7U, 
and cf, Akkadian story [V. A. i.]), and that for presumably some 
hundreds of miles to the mountains of Armenia (Ararat). Large 
as this box was, it was infinitely too small to contain sevens of 
all clean animals, and pairs of unclean animals, as we now know 
them. But this is what the story requires, unless we are to 
suppose— a thing highly improbable in itself, and opposed to 
geological records — that there has been a very large evolution 
of species since that, geologically speaking, recent period. These 
animals, thus huddled up together, are tended and preserved for 
apparently a whole year with necessarily huge supplies of food 
of various kinds — animal and vegetable. In a word, four men 
and four women were able to do, under such conditions, without, 
it would seem, the slightest difficulty, what taxes the utmost 
skill and ingenuity of zoologists with such space and under such 
conditions as are possible m our Zoological Gardens. Imagine, 
for example, the hippopotamus or the seal a whole year without 
water, or the polar bear cooped up for a single year in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a « room ’ in the Ark 1 But even these difficulties 
are hardly so bewildering to the imagination as those connected 
with collecting the animals and getbng them into the Ark. If 
we attempt to realize the journeys necessary to the Tropica and 
the Arctic regions, to islands and continents, to marshes and 
mountains and seas, the difficulty of capturing all these animals 
alive, brinmng them back and getting them into the Ark, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible, except 
by a series of miracles, of which the story in the Bible gives no 
hint. The whole is narrated in a simple childlike way by those 
who evidently did not see the difficulties, and obviously could 
not have seen them then as we see them now. 

4. A further ^ound for not accepting as literally 
true the^ Bible IDeiuge story will be found by com- 
paring it with parallel stories of similar origin 
which will presently be discussed. It will be 
sufficient to observe here that diverging accounts 
of any supposed event tend of themselves to cast 
suspicion on any one of them, unless that is 
obviously the source of the rest, which certainly 
cannot be proved of the Bible story. 

5. To these difficulties may be added, in con- 
clusion, the general difficulties in accepting as 
historically and literally true the early chapters 
of Genesis, of which the Deluge story forms a 
part. One who on scientific grounds rejects the 
literal truth of Gn 1, or on mythological grounds 
that of Gn 2. 3, would very naturally feel some 
Hesitation in accepting the Deluge story, even if it 
presented no serious difficulties of its own. 

ly. Explanations of Deluge stories discussed.— 
Blit, if such a Deluge as that described in the Bible 
IS impossible, at least without a series of improbable 
miracles, how else explain the prevalence of that 
belief among so many and so far-separated peoples ? 
An attempt to answer this question will form the 
chief subject of this article. It involves a com- 
plicated inquiry. The Deluge, or Flood, stories in 
question vary so greatly that a really adequate 
discussion would carry us beyond our necessary 
limits. The reader will grasp the full force of the 


arguments given only if he studies for himself the 
stories as given by Andree and m other sources 
here referred to. The course now proposed is first 
to give the answers which have already been 
suggested, with such illustrations and comments 
as may help the student towards a satisfactory 
solution, and then to discuss separately some of 
the more important stories or groux)s of stories on 
mainly ethnological or geographical lines. 

Speaking generally, then, the following five 
explanations have been given of the x>i'evalence of 
Deluge, or Flood, stoiies among different races of 
mankind : that they are (A) traditions of the Bible 
Deluge ; (B) traditions of independent, generally 
local, Hoods of greater or less extent ; (O) pseudo- 
scientific explanations of natural phenomena or 
the like ; (B) parts of cosmological systems ; (B) 
Nature myths. In point of fact, comparatively few 
writers have adopted any one of these theories 
exclusively. Cheyne, for example, in his article 
‘Deluge,'’ in JSBr^, made a marked distinction 
between a Deluge proper — a supnosed submersion 
of the whole world — and partial floods, which may 
have given rise to Deluge stories. Certainly few, 
whatever general theory of Deluge stories they 
may hold, would fail to recognize that the Chinese 
story, at any rate, is based on the tradition of a 
local flood. 

A. The traditional origin of Deluge stories. — Is 
the belief that the many and various Deluge stories 
of difierent parts of the world had their common 
origin in the Flood described in the Bible, borne 
out by the stories themselves in detail and by 
what we may reasonably infer as to their history ? 

i. Andree lays special stress on the fact tfiat 
there are many parts of the world where no Ileluge 
story has yet been discovered, such as Egypt anc 
Japan. There are others, such as Africa, where 
they are very rare. It is therefore, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, an exaggeration to say, 
with some writers, that the tradition of a Deluge 
of some sort is practically universal, or even, as 
Lenormant maintained [Grig. i. 489), among all 
except black races. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be recognized that Flood stories are very 
numerous, and that they are found among nations 
scattered far and wide over the world. 

ii. Exceptions must be made of a large numbei 
of stories which have evidently a local origin. 

iii. Account must be taken of the inlluence of 
missionaries in unconsciously, or even consciously, 
changing and developing folklore, and of the 
difficulty which the savage mind has in dis- 
tinguishing clearly between old and new, and its 
frequent tendency to paint the old in new colours. 
It was the avowed policy of many missionaries to 
make Bible stories more acceptable by combining 
them with ideas with which their converts were 
already familiar. Moreover, the missionary, 
through whom the Deluge stories were in many 
cases originally communicated, was a prejudiced 
witness. He had a very natural wish to find con- 
firmation of an event which he believed to be 
undeniably true, and which it seemed impiety to 
deny. No wonder if, without the least wish to 
deceive, he encouraged his heathen convert to give 
him the kind of information he desired, and, in 
reporting it, unconsciously assimilated it still more 
to the familiar Bible story. Andree (p. Ill) has 
given an interesting example of the way in which 
natives were sometimes asked leading questions. 

iv. That^ many of the Deluge stories current 
among uncivilized tribes were actually coloured by 
Christian influence becomes evident on examina- 
tion of the stories themselves. For it will be 
found that — 

{a) Those Biblical details on which so much 
stress is sometimes laid are often attached, to a 
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story entirely unlike the Bible Deluge narrative, 
both in character and in purpose. 

Thus the sending out of the raven and the dove by the old 
man who had found refuge from the Deluge in a boat on one of 
the Rocky Mountains (Don6 Indians) is altogether meaningless, 
and yet, according to Petitot, it is almost exactly similar to the 
Bible incident, except that a fir-branch is substituted for the 
there unknown olive-branch. A still more interesting variation 
IS found in a story as told by the South -American Macusi tribe, 
in which a rat sent out to investigate matters came back with an 
ear of maize in its mouth. Here the Biblical motive is combined 
with the common f eatui e among Indian Deluge stories of sending 
out animals to procure land (see below, IV. C. (a)). 

(6) The Deluge stories which thus resemble the 
Bible narrative in some of its details often betray 
their Biblical colouring by mixing up other familiar 
Bible stories, such as the creation of woman and 
the Tower of Babel. 

When we read in the story of the Macusi just referred to that, 
when the Good Spirit created the first man, the latter fell into a 
deep sleep, and on waking up found a woman standing by his 
side, we are not surprised to hear the incident of the rat and the 
ear of maize. In a story of the Papagos, in Arizona, it is the 
hero of the Deluge, Montezuma, who, disregarding the warning 
of the Great Spirit, builds a house that should reach to heaven, 
which IS (lcsLio\cd before its completion by lightning from 
heaven. In the story of the Washo, a Californian tribe, the 
slaves are compelled by their masteis to build a temple as a place 
of refuge from any future Flood. When a great earthquake 
with a terrible ram of fire occurs, and the temple sinks up to its 
dome in the Tahoe Lake, the masters clamber in vain on to its 
top, from whence they are hurled by the angry god. Andree 
remarks here that the building of the temple is evidently a 
modern feature alien to the customs of the tribe, and certainly a 
domed temple is not a very ancient feature. That the purpose 
of the temple is not worship, but escape from the Flood, would 
seem to suggest an early adaptation of the Tower of Babel story. 
It would thus be a parallel to the story of the neighbouring 
Papagos, and to that of the Mandans (see* IV. A. vi. (e)). 

(c) Speaking generally, what have the appear- 
ance ot traits due to Christian influence are found 
most frequently in those countries where Christian 
influence has oeen longest at work, especially on 
the American continent. 

V. The argument from Biblical details in Flood 
stories is in any case hazardous, as it proves too 
much. We find details not given in the Bible 
narrative also repeating themselves in a most 
remarkable way in the legends of localities far 
removed from each other. 

(1) The boat or raft of safety rc frequently described as 
moored by a rope. A new element is sometimes introduced by 
some of the ropes not being long enough and the occupants of 
the boats being drowned (Finns [Lenormant, Origznes^ i. 455]). 
In one form of a legend of the Pelew Islanders, such was the 
fate even of the one surviving old woman, until the oldest of the 
gods in pity revived her. (2) Again, the Greek story of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha and the stones has an exact analogy in the story of 
the Maipuri, in which the coco-nuts thrown by the man over his 
head become men, those thrown by the woman, women. In the 
legend of other tribes on the Orinoco, as also of the Macusi, 
stones were thrown by the surviving man. In a Lithuanian 
story a rainbow was sent to the old couple to comfort them, and 
to advise them, if they would have offspring, to leap over ‘ the 
bones of the earth.* (3) The miraculous growth of the fish, a 
conspicuous feature of the Indian legend (see V, Z>. i.), has its 
counterpart in the cuttle-fish of the Thlinkits, which grew so 
large as to fill the whole house. 

It is by no means easy to say how far features of this kind are 
actually borrowed from other stories, and how far they are the 
result of imagination and reason acting in similar fashion on 
different peoples. There is certainly no difficulty in sup^iosing 
that the tying of the boat was introduced as the most natural 
thing for the survivors to do. On the other hand, the enig- 
matical phrase ‘ bones of the earth ’ combined with the consola- 
tion of the rainbow (Lithuanians), and a similar combination of 
the stones story with the rat and the maize-ear (Macusi, see 
above, IV. A. iv. (a)), suggest that both elements in either cose 
were due originally to the influence of Christian teachers. We 
can readily understand how well-educated missionaries might, 
in drawing attention to the prevalence of Deluge stories, have 
instanced that of Deukalion, and how such a picturesque incident 
might have found its way into a popular folk-tale. 

vi. The extraordinary variety in every detail in 
the different Dehige stories naakes it improbable 
that all originated from one traditional story, as 
will best be realized by taking what might be 
regarded as the normal type and pointing out some 
of the variations which we find. Thus : (a) some 
god or gods, angry with the Antediluvians (b) 
usually on some specific ground, (c) determine to 
send a Deluge, but {d) give warning of it to some 


one or more beings, (e) The latter, usually follow- 
ing Divine directions, construct some kind of boat 
or box, or adopt some other means of escape. 
{/) In this structure they preserve also the neces- 
saries of life, including domestic animals, more 
rarely pairs of animals generally, (g) Shortly 
after, {h) by rain or other means, (^) comes a 
Deluge, ij) When the Deluge subsides, {k) they 
land on some mountain or island, and {1) sometimes 
offer a sacrifice, (m) Future descendants of men 
(and sometimes of animals also) are reproduced, 
often in a miraculous way. (n) The survivors (or 
the chief of them) are translated to heaven. 

This imaginary norm, from which, or from 
something like it, all the stories might naturally 
be supposed to have come, is obtained hy putting 
together the features which are most frequently 
found. No story, in fact, gives them all. Even 
the Bible story has no translation of Noah (but see 
Antediluvians). The Greek legends have no 
post-diluvian sacrifice, and the Indian stoiy in its 
earliest forms gives no reason at all for the Deluge. 
But, apart from such omissions, we find variations, 
under each head, of almost every conceivable kind. 

(a) The Deluge, though almost always the work 
uf some god, is occasionally, among the North 
American Indians, ascribed to a malignant being, 
as the Black Serpent ( Algonquins), an eagle (Pimas), 
or a raven (Hare Indians). 

(b) (1) The Deluge is a punishment for sin, not 

only in the Bible, but among the Pelew and Fiji 
and Society Islanders, the Algonquins, and some 
others. (2) More frequently it results from the 
resentment of a god for some act of violence or 
personal injury, such as, rather frequently, the 
refusal of hospitality (Greek Deukalion story) or 
the slaying of a favourite. Thus, according to a 
Greek Flood story preserved by Nonnus, it was 
sent to put out a conflagration caused by Zeus for 
the murder of Dionysos hy the Titans (Usener, 
p. 42). In a story of the t'iji Islanders it is the 
anger of the god for the slaughter of his favourite 
bird. The Dayaks of Borneo attribute a great 
Flood to the destruction and cooking of a boa 
constrictor. With the Hare Indians (N. America) 
it is the raven who brings about the Deluge to 
punish the Wise Man for having thrown him into 
the fire, though, curiously enough, the raven 
escapes with him on the raft. Even more original 
is the cause of the Deluge as reported from the 
Leeward Islands. A fisherman who had been 
fishing in sacred waters caught the hair of the 
sea-god as the latter was having a nap (Ellis, 
Polynesian JResearches^ ii. 58). (3) In the Transyl- 

vanian Gipsy story it is the punishment for the 
disobedience of a woman in eating a forbidden fish 
— a motive which may have originated from the 
Bible story of the Fall. In both these last stories 
the Deluge appears singularly unreasonable. In 
the latter the woman herself, who is alone re- 
sponsible for the crime, is slain by the first flash 
of lightning; in the former, more unfairly still, 
the fisherman, his wife, and, according to some 
versions of the story, a few friends, are alone 
allowed to escape. 

(c) The warning of the Deluge is generally made 
by revelation, sometimes directly (Genesis), some- 
times by another god than the author of the Deluge 
(Akkadian), often through the medium of some 
animal, as the fish, which a later form of the 
story regards as an incarnation of Visnu (Indian), 
by a wounded dog (Cherokees), or by llamas to a 
shepherd (Peru). The last two cases seem to have 

i arisen out of the observed faculty that some 
domestic animals have of foretelling rain. The 
motive of the Indian story seems connected with 
an ancient mythological conception, which attached 
a peculiar sanctity to the fish. In a story of the 
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Pimas a warning is given three times in vain by an 
eagle (himself the cause of the Flood) to a prophet 
(Bancroft, Nit lii. 78). 

{d) Those who are permitted to escape vary very 
largely. Frequently it is one person only, as the 
old man in the Gipsy story referred to above, the 
god’s son Szeuka (Fimas, see Bancroft, iii. 78), one 
woman (Borneo), or frequently a man and his 
wife (Darjiling, Himalayas), a brother and sister 
(Kolarians, East India), or two pairs (Andamanese). 
Less frequently a few friends or relatives are also 
saved, as in the Bible and in the Leeward Islands 
stories, where, however, accounts differ. Barely 
we find a considerable number, including slaves 
(Akkadian). In a highly original story of Kabadi, 
in New Guinea, all the men escape by getting up 
into the peak of a mountain and waiting till the 
Deluge has subsided. In other stories they are all 
destroyed, and the Deluge is followed by a new 
creation (Kashmir). Especially was this the case 
where the purpose of the Deluge was the destruc- 
tion of monsters (see Antediluvians). In some 
American Indian stories it is an animal only that 
survives, such as the coyote (Wappo, etc., Cali- 
fornia) ; in a legend of the neighbouring Papagos, 
it is the coyote and the demi-god Montezuma, while 
the Thlinkits make the raven and his mother the 
sole survivors. 

(e) While by far the most usual means of escape 
is by one or more boats or rafts, there are a few 
legends outside the Bible story in which a larger or 
smaller box or ark serves the purpose, as with the 
Banar of Cambodia and in some forms of the Greek 
Deukalion legend. Possibly this is the origin of 
the^ so-called ‘ Big Canoe,’ a sort of sacred tub, 
which forms the centre of extremely curious cere- 
monies among the N. American Mandans, which 
are certainly connected with some old Deluge 
story (see G. Gatlin, 0-Kee-pa, London, 1866). 
Very frequently the refugees escape to a mountain, 
either by means of a boat or directly, and some 
very curious and graphic accounts are given of the 
straits to which the survivors were reduced, as the 
water came higher and higher. 

Thus in a legend of the O jib was, Manahozho, when the waters 
have reached the mountain peak, gets up into the topmost branch 
of a fir-tree, where the wateis gradually rise to hia mouth, in 
which position he has to wait five days before he discovers a 
means of safet3% In another story the survivors escape from 
the mountain peak in a coco-nut shell thrown down casually by 
a god as he was feasting (Lithuanians) ; and in yet another it is 
by a canoe which the survivor makes out of a piece of the sky 
(Sac and Fox Indians). In not a few stories the survivors escape 
by simply climbing up into a fruit-tree (Karens in Burma, Tupi 
in Brazil, Acawaios in British Guiana), or, more curiously still, 
by sheltering under a tree (Mundan of East India). In some 
Peruvian stories the mountain of refuge itself floats on the 
Deluge like a boat. Oaves are, singularly enough, the place of 
refuge in a legend of the Mexican Oholula and of the Arawaks 
of British Guiana, and the hole of a monster land-crab serves the 
purpose in the story of the Uraus, a tribe of the Kolarian 
Indians. From a translation of a very remarkable bark picto- 
graph of a tribe of the Algonquins, it would appear that the 
place of refuge was a turtle’s back, which became identified with 
an island. But quaintest of all is the story of the Crees, in 
which the one surviving girl saves herself by catching hold of 
the foot of an eagle, which carries her to the top of a lofty 
mountam. In the Thlmkit story the raven and his mother 
escape m the skins of cranes ; in that of the Papagos the coyote 
saves himself m a bamboo sealed with resin. 

(/) Speaking generally, food for the future is 
provided in one of two ways, either by the sur- 
vivors taking it with them, as in the Bible story, 
or by its being produced in some marvellous way 
afterwards. The preservation of animals, apart 
from their use for food and sacrifice, is very rare, 
not being found even in the Akkadian version, and 
is probably derived from the Bible story. Food is 
miraculously brought to the surviving brothers by 
two primeval parrots in a Peruvian story (cf. Elijah 
and the ravens) ; in another the survivors feed on 
fish, which they warm under their arm-pits (Tolowa 
in California). 


{g) The Deluge in many stories comes without 
waining, as, it would aiojiear, the necessary con- 
sequence of crime, e.g. the cooking of the lish and 
the serpent respectively in the Gipsy and Dayal 
stoiies alieady leferred to. More frequently it ia 
after a short interval of a day or so, not foretold 
beforehand. The 7th day of the Bible (Gn 7'^* ^o), 
and probably of the Akl-cadian story also, has its 
parallel in a late version of the Indian story (sea 
below, V. D. i, (3)). 

(A) The physical causes to whieli the Deluge is 
assigned in dillerent legends ai e numerous. Natur- 
ally enough it is generally lain, often with thunder 
and lightning. In a Sac and Fox Indian story the 
rain is said to have fallen in drops as large' as a 
wigwam. Less frequently it is the incursion of a 
wave (Washo, California), or the pouring in of the 
water of the sea on to the land (Makah Indians of 
Cape Flattery). Sometimes it is tlie sudden melt- 
ing of the winter snoAV, as when a mouse gnawed 
througli tlie bag containing the heat and let it 
out (Chippewas). Sometimes the cause ascribed is 
very fantastic. A man accidentally lets fall and 
breaks the jar containing the water of the ocean 
which be had jneked up out of curiosity (Haiti), 
and it is the same motive, with the stime fatal 
consequences, that tempts the to remove the 
mat which covered the wateis in a hollow tree 
through which they cojiirnunicated with the ocean 
(Acawaios). 

(i) In a Finnish story the Deluge is of hot water. 
According to a legend of the Quiche Indians, a 
deluge of resin followed one of water, and in some 
cases fire may be said to take the place of water, 
the conflagration story being in many respects 
analogous to the more usual deluge of water (Yura- 
car^s of Bolivia, Mundari of East India ; cf. artt. 
Ages of the Would). 

In extent the Deluge varies from an obviously 
local flood to a universal deluge. Very frequently 
everything is covered except a few lofty ranges such 
as the Bocky Mountains (D6n6 Indians). In one 
Australian legend the low island of refuge alone 
remained uncovered, when the lofty mountain on 
the mainland, on which the people had taken 
refuge, was submerged, this idea probably arising 
from a not uncommon notion that islands float. 

,0) duration of the Deluge is very seldom 
given, and, as the two Bible narratives difler both 
from one another and from the Akkadian (see 
below, V. A. i.),dittle importance need be attached 
to the fact that 40 days, in agreement with the 
Bible (J), is the duration of the Deluge according 
to some of the legends of the Polynesian Islands 
(see Max Muller in Preface to Gill’s Myths), It is 
hardly likely that in all these centuries a single 
isolated detail should have been accurately pre- 
served which had become obliterated in what were, 
ex hypothesis comparatively early recollections of 
the fact, 

(A) See under (e). 

(^) This is an uncommon feature almost confined 
the Semitic legends and some forms of the 
Deukalion story. In the most important Indian 
story the Deluge leads up to a very complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony ; but 
this belongs rather to the next head. 

(m) The most^ striking example of this is the 
story of Deukalion and Pyrrha ; but, as already 
pointed out (IV. v. (2)), it has its analogies and 
possibly its derivatives in a Lithuanian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories. A more re- 
markable proceeding is that of the surviving 
coyote, who, according to the Wappo Indians, 
planted feathers wherever the wigwams used to 
stand and they grew into men and women. A 
mnaiiar story is told by Bancroft (iii. 87) of some 
Californian tribes who relate that men were created 
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by the coyote and a feather which became an eagle. 
The Den6 Indians sometimes asserted that the 
gods changed animals into men, but it is not ex- 
plained where the animals came from. In a story 
of the Pimas Szeuka, the surviving son of a goci, 
having slain the eagle which had caused the Deluge, 
restored to life those whom it had killed (Bancroft, 
iii. 78). The Indian post-diluvian rite was a com- 
plicated sacrificial ceremony by which Manu was 
apparently directed to produce both men and 
animals by an offering of clarified butter. But it 
is impossible here to distinguish primitive legend 
from later ritual and mystic accretions. 

Where there is a single survivor, or only sur- 
vivors of one sex, the re-peopling of the earth is 
frequently effected by union with some god or 
animal. 

We have an example of the former in a story of the Pelew 
Islanders. In the story of the Grees the surviving maiden 
forms an alliance with the gi eat eagle, through whom she has 
effected her escape. In a Peruvian story one of the surviving 
brothers seizes the parrot who has brought him food and she 
becomes his wife. In the Akkadian story the preservation of 
seed IS almost a unique feature. The necessity of re-planting 
the earth, or at any rate of re-stocking it with cereals and 
vegetables, does not generally seem to have suggested itself. 

(7t) The apotheosis of the chief survivors is an 
important feature of the Babylonian story. There 
may possibly be a trace of it also in Gn 6® (P ; cf. 
Gn 6'^ ; see Antediluvians). 

If, then, the argument fiom the many existing 
Deluge stories were pressed, the most that it could 
with any reason he supposed to prove would be 
a purely colourless tradition of a Deluge or great 
Flood of some sort ; but any such argument would 
have to be largely discounted, if not altogether 
neutralized, by facts to be considered under the 
next head. 

B. Local inundatio'tis. — That this supposition 
will account for a very large number of Flood 
stories is obvious. 

i. The Chinese Deluge story is merely an early 
tradition, though highly coloured, of such an in- 
undation as has frequently taken place in the 
>^alley of the Hwang Ho (see V. E, ii., iii.). 

ii. Such stories are especially frequent in volcanic 
districts subject to eartn^akes and seismic waves, 
as in the Prince of Wales Peninsula (Bering 
Strait), Cape Flattery (Washington), or the Tahoe 
Lake in California. In a legend connected with 
the last-named place the inundation is expressly 
ascribed to a monster wave which burst over the land. 
In the story of Cape Flattery, the prairie which was 
flooded was certainly once submarine, and has an 
alluvial deposit of about a foot, as Swan argues, 
who gave tne story in Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, vol. xvi. (quoted by Fells in Amer, 
Antiquarian, i. 70-72). In northern districts the 
Delnge is sometimes assigned to the melting of the 
snow {e.g. Chippewas), and very probably origin- 
ated in a reminiscence of an exceptional inundation 
from such a cause. The same may be said of the 
Deluge stories of island peoples. The experience of 
high tides occasioned by storms would naturally 
make an impression upon the active imagination 
of a savage race, and occasion, or at any rate give 
a certain colour to, stories of this kind. Such tides 
are the common nightmare of a child living by the 
sea ; and the normal savage is like a clever child 
only half awake. A more potent cause might be 
found in the submergence or appearance of islands 
through volcanic action. 

iii. That so many Deluge stories obviously origin- 
ated in purelj local events makes it highly prob- 
able that this is the true explanation of many 
others, where the local cause has been obscured as 
a tradition, has then become a legend, and has 
finally passed into a myth, the tendency of the 
imagination being towards making the story more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally 


a local flood may become a universal Deluge, the 
surviving ancestors being a few single individuals 
out of the human race. What was quite natural 
is ascribed to the direct, and often quite miraculous, 
action of Divine Beings. How far any particular 
story can be thus explained must be considered on 
its own merits. 

C, Explanations of natural phenomena. — How 
far did Deluge and Flood stories arise as a hypo- 
thetical explanation of observed facts or racial 
conditions ? 

(а) They often appear as a pseudo-scientific ex- 
planation of natural phenomena. The savage mind 
would naturally ask. How came the sea and land, 
mountains and valleys, and lakes and islands to be 
where they are and what they are? Whence 
differences of colour, language, and character ? 
How came the fossils which are found upon the 
hills ? To these questions they found an answer in 
the hypothesis of a great Deluge which left the fish 
turned into stone on the land (Eskimo [see Hall, 
Life with the Esquimaux, London, 1864, ii. 318], 
Leeward Islanders, Samoan Islanders) ; or formed 
a large lake (such as the Tahoe in California, or 
Dilolo Lake on the southern border of the Congo 
State) ; or caused men to seek refuge in distant 
lands, to divide and learn different languages 
(Twanas [Washington], Makah Indians of Cape 
Flattery, Tlilinkits, Bella-Coolas) ; or left the red 
colouring on the Indians’ skin (Crees). Sometimes 
the Deluge plays quite a subordinate part in a 
story which itself serves a different purpose. 

A Deluge story of the Pelew Islanders is connected with a 
picturesque account of the origin of the red stripe on the head 
of the bird called the tariit (Rallus pectorahs). A Persian 
Deluge myth, among other motives, explains the saltness of the 
sea. In an interesting myth connected with Mangaia (Cook 
Islands), the general purpose of which is to explain the origin of 
the coco-nut, the Flood is merely required to bring up the eel, 
out of whom the coco-nut grew, to the door of the maiden Ina’s 
hut, whose pious duty it was to slay him. In fact, there is 
another version of the same myth in which there is no Flood at 
all (Gill, Myths, v. 77-81). Gill, who was for 22 years a missionary 
in the Uervey Group, had specially favourable opportunities 
of collecting stories uninfluenced by Christian teaching, as he 
obtained them direct from Tereavai, the last priest of the god 
Tiaio, who took the double form of a shark and an eel. Inci- 
dentally also the Flood story given above accounts for the 
passage by which the water drains into the sea. In another 
legend, told by Gill, the chief object of the Flood was to put 
out the furnace in which Miru, the hag of the nether world, had 
designed to cook Ngaru. The Flood puts out the furnace 
and permits Ngaru to effect his escape. 

It is very probable that to the same intelligent 
curiosity we must refer those many stories which 
seem to lead up to the origin of land, or at least of 
islands. 

There is an old Indian legend according to which Visiju in his 
avatdra as a boar brings up land from the bottom of the ocean 
(Muir, OHginal Sanskrit Texts, vol. i.2 [Lond. 1873], chs, i. and 
vu.). With this we may compare the legend that Rangi pulled 
up the island of Mangaia out of the nether world. But there 
are several apparently analogous stones among the American 
Indians connected with a Deluge which occurs as an event, not 
as a primordial condition. In such stories some animal, a duck 
or beaver or fish, more often a musk-rat, dives down for earth 
and brings it up between its feet or in its mouth (Sac and 
Fox Indians, Chippewas, Ojibwas). Some have compared the 
curious sequel to the sending out of birds by Xisuthros in 
the later Babylonian story. But there the clay on the feet of 
the birds ia a proof of the re-appearance of ground, on which, 
though still wet, the birds could walk, and it is a far less poeti- 
cal variant of the dove and the olive branch. It is very unlikely 
that, as Andree thinks, the sending out of animals m the 
American Indian stories has any connexion with that Bible 
incident. More probably it is an ancient myth accounting for 
the origin of land among an originally seafaring people, which 
has become mixed up with later inundation traditions of a more 
local character. 

(б) It seems probable that in some cases, among 
island and coast-land peoples, the Deluge story 
originated in the tradition of the early migration 
of the people. In such cases the ocean is itself the 
Deluge, and the island or coast-land the home to 
which they escaped. In some such way the Binnas 
account for their settlement in the Malay Penin- 
sula. How easily traditions of such a kind could 
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pass into myths may be seen in many of these 
Deluge stories, in which comparatively recent 
events have become interwoven with them. 

Thus a Deluge myth of Western Australia is connected with 
a quarrel between ‘ black * and * white ’ races, and can have 
originated or taken its present shape only after the first 
English settlements in the country. In a Deluge myth of the 
Papagos, the Great Spirit, unable otherwise to tame Mon- 
tezuma’s rebellious temper, sent an insect into the unknown 
land of the East to fetch the Spaniards, who destroyed Monte- 
zuma, and people no longer worshipped him as god. Here 
Montezuma, an Aztec ruler, who was actually killed by the 
Spaniards in 1520, has become the demi-god hero of an ancient 
Flood myth. 

D. Deluge stories explained as part of a definite 
cosmological system, — This has been incidentally 
touched upon under the last head. Some of the 
Deluge myths might certainly be so explained, 
e,g, that of Visnu in his avatdra as a boar bringing 
up land from the bottom of the ocean. But in 
such stories the ocean is not so much a Deluge as 
the primeval Deep (cf. oinn, Gn D'). As a rule, 
however, such conceptions are hardly of a kind to 
account for the geneial prevalence of Deluge stories. 
Moreover, the savage mind, at any late, Avas 
essentially local and limited in its range, and com- 

rised within its view very little beyond the 
orizon of its ordinary expeiience. 

E. Deluge stories explained as Nature myths , — 
In this view some forms of the Deluge story, 
especially those of Palestine, Babylon, Greece, and 
India, are a mythical representation of some ordi- 
nary natural phenomenon of constant recurrence. 
Noah in his Ark is generally regarded by its ex- 
ponents as a sun myth, but as regards the inter- 
pretation of the story there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. 

3. Oheyne, for example (see art. * Deluge,' in following 

Schirren and Gerland, suggests that the Deluge has oeen trans- 
ferred from the sky to the earth. So understood, the xirogress 
of Noah in the Ark, like that of Zeus m his chariot, la a mythical 
interpretation of the course of the sun. But this would imply 
on incredible twist of the primitive imagination. 

2. Usener, on the other hand, who has written on the subject 
at very p*eat length, makes the whole point of the myth he in 
the landing of the Deluge hero, which represents the 7 'thuig sun. 
He derives his argument partly from philology, but chiefly from 
comparative mythology. He explains Deukahon as ‘the little 
Zeus’ — a suitable name for the nev'horn «!un au'l the 

many stones, such as those o‘ Dor < ua arid ! p . , .i. .■ I ei. a 
child is thrown into the sea in a chest or otherwise, and whose 
landing gives rise to some cult, which he connects sometimes, 
rather curiously, with that of the sun. In fact, almost every 
legend which has for its theme any one traversing the sea in a 
marvellous manner, from Anon on his dolphin to the legend of 
Lucian’s corpse, is made to serve his purpose. Usener finds 
developments of the same idea in fairy tales, Christian legends, 
and many ni 3 ’’ths and religious customs, coins, etc., representing 
the sun-god, be it Dionysus or Saturn, in a ship. Strangest of 
all are the illustrations drawn from the legend of St. Christopher 
bearing the Infant Christ, and even an ancient picture of 
Christ’s baptism. He lays great stress on the fact that the 
season of Baptism was called Epiphaneia, an emblem of rising 
light, and even directs attention to the fact that the water is de- 
picted as stormy, seeing in this the idea that the water was con- 
ceived as lifting up the Christ. Similarly the Deluge might be 
regarded as lifting up the sun-god m the Ark, preparatory to 
his landing, % e rising. Such arguments as these hardly need 
serious discussion, 

F. Genepral conclusion. — Speaking generally, the 
comparative study of Deluge legends tends to make 
it more and more evident that, while a very large 
proportion of them certainly arose originally out 
of local events, these have always been highly 
coloured, and not infrequently quite transformed, 
by the imagination, which among more uncivilized 
races saw all Nature teeming with conscious life in 
manifold forms. Either in conjunction with such 
traditions, or sometimes independently of them, 
Deluge stories arose out of an inquisitive creative 
imagination, which first sought to explain the 
natural wonders of the present by even greater 
wonders in the past, and by a process of repetition 
changed the guesses of an earlier into the traditions 
of a later age. Like all folklore, such stories have 
a living interest to the student of psychology, but 
are of far less importance in the comparative study 


of religion. It should be added that, though the 
common derivation of Deluge stories from the Bible 
Deluge can no longer be niaintained, the Bible 
story and those i elated to it have had in various 
ways a wide and important iiiliuence upon a large 
number of them. 

V. Groups of Deluge stories. — A. Semitic . — 
The Semitic Deluge story is found in three forms : 
(i.) that of the Akkadian tablets, (ii.) the Bible 
Deluge, and (iii.) the story as narrated by later 
Babylonian historians, esp. Berossus. It is now 
generally recognized by scholars of different schools 
that (i.) represents the most ancient form of the 
story, of which (iii.) is merely a variant, while (ii.) 
is a very different version of the old story adapted 
to an altogetlier different conception. The grounds 
on which this opinion is based are : ( I ) the belief 
that, though the date of the inscri])tiou upon the 
Akkadian tablets is probably about 6()0 B.c,, it is 
a copy of a poem dating from at least 2000 B.C., as 
is confirmed by the mutilated fragment of another 
Babylonian Deluge story, discovered by Scheil at 
Abu* Habbah (Sippara), the colophon of which 
points to a date for the inscription of 2250-2150 
B.C. (see Ball, p. 43) ; (2) that the tablets belonged, 
roughly speaking, to the country from which the 
Israehtish peoi>le migrated ; (3) that the story 
itself, in both its Biblical and Akkadian forms, is 
connected more nearly with the same region of the 
world than with Palestine (note the inountains 
of Nizir [Akkadian], Ararat [Bible]) ; (4) that the 
Akkadian story is based on the religions ideas of 
that country and the worship of the ancient gods 
of Babylonia, while that of Genesis is conceived 
in the spirit of the high morality and monotheism 
of the Jews. 

i. The Akkadian DKXiUGE story. — T he Ak- 
kadian Deluge story, discovered by George Smith 
in 1872 among some monuments in the British 
Museum, was inscribed on the eleventh of twelve 
tablets, each containing one canto of an ancient 
epic poem. Each tablet is connected with a sign 
of the zodiac, and, as the eleventh is that corre- 
sponding to Aquarius, the Deluge story is particu- 
larly suitable. 

The epic relates the adventures of a certain 
Gilgames, who is frequently identified by scholars 
with the Nimrod of Genesis. In oi'dor to seek a 
remedy for sickness, he pays a visit to his ancestor 
Sitnapisti (Nuhnapishtim [Ball]) at the mouth of 
the river Euphrates, and Hitnapisti gives him an 
account of the Deluge an<f of lus own translation, 
of which the following is an abstract : 

The gods in Sunppak, even then an old city, determine to 
send a Deluge. Ea, the lord of wisdom, reveals their puiposa 
to §Stnapi§ti, and bids him build a ship of certain dimensionH, 
there bring the seed of life, and launen it. ^itnapifiti carries 
out these instructions, building it 120 cubits (?) high, of six 
storeys, and divided into seven parts, pouring over it several 
measures of ‘pitch’ both inside and out, and providing it 
with oars. Having celebrated a great sacrificial feast with 
oxen and sheep, beer, wine, oil, and grapes, he brings into 
the Ark stores of gold and silver, beasts of the field, man- 
servants and maid-servants, and the sons of his people (‘ all 
the craftsmen ’ [Ball]). Having done so, IS;;5itnapi3ti la bidden to 
enter and shut the door, and to await the Deluge that night, 
lie appoints Buzur-aadi-rabi (Smith and Sayce [‘Buzur bel,' 
Haupt and Ball]) his pilot, and waits in dread for the stonn, 
which bursts forth next morning. The description of the storm 
and the consternation of the gods are thus graphically and 
forcibly described (87-111) : 

‘ When the first light of dawn appeared, 

There arose from the fountain of heaven a black cloud ; 

Rimmon in the heart of it thunders, and 

Nebo and Merodach march before ; 

The Throne- bearers march o’er mountain and plain. 

The mighty Dibbarra (or Girra) wrenches a\\ a> Die helm ; 

Nimb goes on pouring out ruin. 

The Anunnaki (earth-spin ts) lifted torches ; 

With their sheen they lighten the world. 

Rimmon’s violence reacheth to heaven ; 

Whatever is bright he turneth to darknews 

One day the Southern blast , . . 

Hard it blew, and . , . 
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Like a battle-charge upon mankind niah [the waters]. 

One no longer sees another ; | 

No more are men discerned in (descried from) heaven. 

The gods were dismayed at the flood, and 

Sought refuge in ascending to highest heaven (Zit. the heaven 
of Anu) ; 

The gods cowered like dogs ; on the battlements [of heaven] 
they crouched. 

Ishtar screams like a woman in travail, I 

The loud-voiced Lady of the gods exclaims : 

** Yon generation is turned again to clay ! 

As I in the assembly of the gods foretold the evil. 

A tempest for the destruction of my people I foretold. 

But I will give birth to my people [again], though 

Like fry of fishes they flU the sea.” 

The gods, because of the Anunnaki wept with her ; 

The gods were downcast, they sate a- weeping ; 

Closed were their lips* (Ball, p. 38 f.)* 

For 6 days and nights the storm rages, and abates on the 
7th, when the waters begin to subside. Sitnapigti weeps at the 
Bight of the corpses ; he opens the window, however, and dis- 
covers distant laud. Thither the ship steers, and grounds 
on Mt. Nizir. Here, after another 7 days’ interval, ^itnapisti 
sends forth a dove, which finds no restmg-place, and returns. 
He then sends forth a swallow, which finds no resting-place, and 
returns ; then a raven, which, when it sees that the waters have 
subsided, returns not. He then sends forth the animals to the 
four winds of heaven, builds an altar, and offers sacrifices with 
libations of wine, at which the gods collect like flies (?), while 
the great goddess Istar lights up the mighty bow(?).i The 
account goes on to describe how, when Bel sees the ship, he is 
filled with anger, and commands the gods that no one shall 
come forth alive. Ea expostulates with him for having caused i 
a Deluge, and suggests in future other punishments, such as 
wild beasts, famine, or plague. He declares that he did not 
reveal the counsel of the gods, but only sent a dream to Atra- 
hasis. His pleas are so successful that Bel takes ^itnapiSti’s 
hands, and blesses him and his wife^ and bids them be as gods, 
and dwell at the mouth of the rivers. 

Unfortunately, there are a large number of 
lacuncB^ and in many other passages the language 
is very obscure ; but the above may be taken as 
fairly representing the general drift. 

There can be little doubt that the text as we 
have it is composite (see Sayce, Higher Crit. and 
Mon. ch. hi. ). The Deluge is ascribed first to the 
gods of Surippak collectively, then to the sun-god 
^amas), and, lastly, exclusively to Bel. The hero 
of the Deluge is twice called Atrahasis instead of 
Sltnapisti. Moreover, a double version of Ea’s 
warning speech is given, and, lastly, BeFs counsel 
to stop Sltnapisti, etc., from leaving the ship is 
clearly out of place after the sacrifice just recorded. 
However precarious it may be, and indeed unneces- 
sary, to attempt an exact analysis of the whole, it 
is of some importance to realize that the Deluge 
story was a popular one, and even in Babylon was 
told in various ways. We have at least evidence 
of one story in which Sltnapisti is presumably 
the hero, ending in the sacrihcial thank-offering, 
and another in which, after a quarrel among the 
gods, the hero Atrahasis is translated. In addition 
to the Akkadian Epic here given, a few other frag- 
ments have been found containing more or less 
divergent versions of the same story. The most 
important of these — that discovered by Scheil, al- 
ready referred to — consists of 37 lines. It repre- 
sents some god as calling upon Rammfin to bring a 
flood on the earth, and Ea as interposing to save 
Atrahasis (see Driver, Genesis, in loco ; Ball, p. 43). 

Before passing on to consider the Bible Deluge, 
we must call attention to a few points in the Ak- 
kadian story. (1) The recurrence of periods of 
seven days’ duration. The pr^arations appear 
to have taken 7 days (cf. Gn 7^ [Jj), the ship being 
completed on the 5th, and 2 days more being re- 
quired for the sacrifice and embarkation. The 
storm itself lasted 7 days, and there was another 
interval of 7 days, while the Deluge was abating, 
befoie sending out the birds, which were sent out 
consecutively, apparently on the 7th day, or, at 
any rate, at no great interval (cf. the^ story of 
Berossus, ‘after some days’). — (2) The dimensions 

1 ‘ She lifted up the Great Gems * (Ball, p. 40, who explains : 
‘The Babylonian myth evidently regards the rainbow as the 
great jewelled collar of Ishtar, held up arch- wise in heaven’ 
[eee also p. 201]), 


of the ship are uncertain. There are lac%i>nce in the 
inscription where the directions are first given, but, 
at any rate, the height and breadth are the same. 
In describing the actual building of the ship, the 
height (and, therefore, the breadth also) is 10 sars 
(120 cubits [Sayce, Homme!]), but the length is not 
given. It was, therefore, enormously larger than 
the Bible Ark — 4 times the height and over twice 
the breadth (cf. Gn 6^® [P]). — (3) Those saved in the 
ship included Sltnapisti, his wife and slaves (male 
and female), and the pilot and all his people ; but 
the mention of other relatives is at least doubtful. 
— (4) Most important of all ; Atrahasis and his wife 
(but no others) are translated. 

ii. The Bible Deluge story.— 1. Analysis.— 
The Bible Deluge story, like the Akkadian, is cer- 
tainly composite, parts belonging to the compara- 
tively late Priestly Code (P), and parts, spewing 
generally, to the ancient Jahwist source (J). 

The parts usually assigned are : 7^"®- 

(in part [see below]) lob. i7..|. 22-23 g2b-3«. «.i2. i»b. 20 - 22 , 

The parts usually assigned to P are : 6®'^ 7®* 

l»-16a. 18-21. 24 gl. 2a. 3b-6. 18a. 14-19 Ql-l?^ 

2. The J Deluge story. — {a) Its date. — Though 
the composition of J as a whole can hardly he 
earlier than the 9th cent. B.C., it seems probable 
that the Deluge story in its Hebrew form, though 
not necessarily reduced to writing, is far older. It 
preserves, at any rate, what appears to be a very 
ancient custom, not otherwise known, by which 
all clean animals were regarded as suitable for 
sacrifice (Gn 8^^^), whereas, according to Dt 12^®- ^ 
15^2, there is clearly a distinction intended between 
certain domestic animals that ■were sacrificed and 
wild game {i.e. clean animals) which it had been 
the custom to eat, but which could not be sacrificed 
— a distinction which is also implied in the story of 
the deception of Isaac (Gn 27 [JE]). 

On the other hand, the Deluge was not a uni- 
versal tradition among the Israelites, or, at any rate, 
did not form part of a generally recognized his- 
torical system. The tradition concerning Lamech’s 
sons (Gn 4^®“22) implies an unbroken history of civi- 
lization ; and, if the writer of this last section was 
aware of the Flood tradition, he certainly did not 
regard it as a universal Deluge. Many critics, 
therefore, regard the Deluge story as a compara- 
tively late insertion into the original cycle of J 
traditions (see Oxf. Hex., in loc.). 

{b) A relation of some kind between J and the 
Akkadian story is evident. The chief points of 
similarity are the Divine decision to bring about a 
Flood (Gn 6®"'^) in consequence of man’s sin (this 
is implied in Ea’s expostulation with Bel in the 
Akkadian story) ; the warning by Divine agency 
that the Flood was coming (7^) ; the command to 
build an Ark, implied in 6® ; the jjeriods of 7 

I days, though not so connectedly as in the Akkadian 
story (7^* ^^) ; the sending out af birds at 

intervals ; the sacrifice after the Deluge, and the 
delight shown in it by Jahweh (8-®*^^). On the 
other hand, it differs in the monotheistic character 
of the whole story, and the necessary omission of 
the petty g^uarrels of the gods ; and in its infinitely 
higher religious and moral tone (the occasion of the 
Flood, Jahweh’s wrath against man’s sin, receives 
an emphasis which we do not find in the Akkadian 
story) ; the means of preservation, an ark or chest, 
instead of a ship ; t the Flood’s duration of 40 days 
instead of 7 ; the birds sent out — raven, dove, dove, 
dove, instead of dove, swallow, raven ; the incident 
of the olive branch (but cf . Berossus) ; and the 
omission of the apotheosis of Noah. 

* For full analysis, see Oxford Hex. ; Kautsch and Socin (quoted 
in Usener, pp. 17-22) ; Driver, Genesis^ 1904. 

t Some assign v.ua (afterwards corrected by redactor) to P. 

i Ball argues from the dimensions that the Akkadian ship 
was really a chest ; but it had oars and a steersman, and was 
launched and navijrated. 
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(<?) At this point two important questions arise. 
(1) Is the Bible story derived from the Akkadian, 
as we Jind %t %n the tablets ? Probably not. That 
there were several versions of the story current in 
Babylon is clear from the evidence of two stories 
combined in the Akkadian tablets, and by the 
evidence of the other mutilated fragments, as well 
as by the account of Berossus, which difiers in some 
important particulars. The olive branch in the 
dove’s mouth is the kind of picturesque detail 
which looks very ancient, and may have been ori- 
ginal, and is to some extent confirmed by Berossus 
(see below, V. A, hi. 1, c). It has been suggested 

that the sending out of birds may have originated 
in the well-attested ancient custom of letting birds 
loose to ascertain the direction of land ; but, while 
this is not altogether improbable, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a purpose is not very evident in 
the Akkadian story, and is quite inadmissible in 
that of the Bible. On the whole, it would ajipear 
that the Bible story is derived from one that did 
not differ essentially from the Akkadian as we 
know it. 

(2) Is the story of J a deliberate paraphrase of 
whatever form it was derived from, or was it the 
result of a gradual process of development ? The 
subject is hardly capable of positive proof, but the 
probability seems m favour of the latter alterna- 
tive. (a) If the story was, as seems likely, deiived 
from Babylonia at an early date (note its anthropo- 
morphic conception of Jahweh, Gn 7^® S^’-), it would, 
in all probability, have been handed on by oral 
tradition many centuries before it was written 
down, and, if so, would naturally have become 
^adually changed in the telling, as religious ideas 
developed from time to time. (/3) We can thus 
best account for one of the most characteristic 
differences — the chest of the Bible left to drift by 
chance or at the Divine will, in the place of the 
purposely navigated boat of the Akkadian story. 
No doubt Lenormant was right in saying that 
the latter is a feature suitable to the story as told 
by a maritime people, such as the inhabitants of 
the Persian Gulf, whereas the Bible Ark i:)oints to 
a people wholly ignorant of navigation {Orig, i. 
408, quoted by Andree, p. 8) ; but it seems unlikely 
that a writer in comparatively late times would 
have deliberately altered the ship into an ark, 
whereas such a change might naturally have come 
by degrees. Some writers have urged this differ- 
ence as a proof of the priority of the Bible narrative ; 
and even Cheyne, while very far from admitting 
such a view, suggested that possibly this particular 
feature may be more primitive — the conversion of 
the chest into a ship being due, if this be the case, 
to a rationalizing tendency (art. * Deluge,’ in 
But such an argument cannot be considered as to 
any extent outweighing the strong grounds for the 
priority of the Akkadian story; and, after all, that 
the Bible Deluge should be in this, as it is in other 
respects, niore marvellous than an early form of 
the story, is what we might naturally expect in a 
later stage of tradition. 

{d) Conclusion , — We probably have in the J story 
a very early Israelitish tradition, either brought 
with the people from Babylonia at their first im- 
migration, or obtained from that country through 
the frequent intercourse which we know to have 
existed from early times between the two peoples, 
but so modified as to have become, in the gradual 
course of transmission, a suitable vehicle for en- 
forcing those great moral and religious truths 
which became the distinguishing features of the 
Israelites. 

3. The P version of the Deluge, — (a) Compared 
with that of J, P has in addition the description 
and the dimensions of the Ark, the description of 
the Deluge as due to the breaking up of all the 


fountains of the great deep, as well as the opening 
of the windows of heaven (7^^ 8^), the stranding of 
the Ark on Mt. Ararat (8'^), and the rainbow 
together with statistical references to Noah’s age, 
etc. P omits the sending out of animals and the 
post-diluvian sacrifice, substitutes one pair of all 
animals for 7 pairs of clean and one of unclean, 
makes the Deluge last 365 days instead of 61, and 
substitutes the elaborate covenant connected with 
the rainbow and laws of blood for the simple 

promise of J based on the sacrifice (8^®'^^). 

(Z>) The comparison with J and with the Akkadian 
Deluge raises a somewhat difficult question. Was 
P’s story derived independently from Babylon 
during or shortly after the Exile, or was it, on the 
other hand, merely a revision of J’s Deluge story ; 
or, again, was it in some respects an independent 
version of the ancient story, belonging, like J’s 
account, to ancient religious traditions 

Those who adopt either the first or third of these 
alternatives lay stress on the fact that so much of 
what is peculiar to P has its parallels in the Ak- 
kadian story, in which we find certain dimensions 
of the ship, its being tarred with pitch, the Deluge 
ascribed apparently to the sea as well as the rain- 
storm, and the rainbow (Sayce, Ball). But, on the 
other hand, it may be observed (a) tliat, as already 
pointed out, the actual dimensions of the Akkadian 
ship are enormously greater than those of P’s ark, 
and, moreover, that the insertion of exact dimen- 
sions is exactly in accordance with the custom of 
P, as, e,g.^ in the dimensions of the Tabernacle and 
all its furniture ; the resemblance, therefore, on 
this point, such as it is, may be meicly accidental ; 
(/3) that the reference to the rainbow in the Akka- 
dian story is at least doubtful, and is not admitted 
by several translators (g.gr, Haupt) ; (7) that almost 
all the differences between the accounts of P and 
J may be explained by the general character of P ; 

the picturesque story of the biixls would have 
no interest for P, who omits all the most pictur- 
esque stoiies of Genesis. In any case, such an 
incident would be unsuitable in a Deluge which 
covered the highest mountains (7^®) and lasted 365 
days, though not in one of 61, in which the moun- 
tains were not necessarily covered at all. Agairz, 
the omission of the sacrifice of Noaix accords with 
the^ omission of all the Patriarchal sacrifices — an 
omission which certainly suggests tlie inference 
either that P disbelieved in or lield of no account 
sacrifices which preceded the law of Sinai. J’he 
omission of 7 pairs of every kind of clean animal is 
very possibly an example of the same spii it, as tliese 
animals were, according to J, intendca for sacrifice 
(8^®). Lastly, the omission of such an antiiropo- 
morphism as ‘Jahweh shut him in’ in is (juite 
in character with P’s usual practice. (5) As the 
present combined account of the Deluge is based 
on P’s story, which appears to have been reserved 
almost intact, whereas some paits of J are obvi- 
ously omitted (those, for instance, giving the 
warning of the Deluge and directions for building 
the Ark), it is quite possible that some general 
statement of the Ark’s dimensions, a description 
of the pitch, rooms, etc., like the Akkadian story, 
and the incident of the rainbow, may originally 
have had a place in J’s story. If this be so, P must 
have retained the latter, not because of its pictur- 
es^eness, but as the basis for a favourite theme, 
a Divine covenant (cf. 6^®) ; on the other hand, the 
change of 61 to 365 days, the number of days in 
the solar year, though it does not agree with the 
three weeks of the Akkadian story, appears to be 
based irnon some astronomical theory, and may be 
due to Babylonian influence of some kind. It may 
also be reasonably urged that the reference to ‘ the 
fountains of the great deep ’ realW corresponds with 
P’s ideas and nomenclature (cf. Gn 1^), and finds a 
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parallel in the post-exilic Is 24^®. It is not likely, 
therefore, that it was originally derived from J. 

It may, then, he considered not improbable that, 
in addition to J, P may have had access to some 
other version of the Akkadian story, but, if so, 
when and how it was derived is quite uncertain. 

iii. The Deluge according to later Baby- 
lonian ACCOUNTS. — 1. The story as given hy 
Berossus. — Berossus was a priest of Bel in Babylon 
about 300 B.C., who wrote a history of Babylonia 
(see art- Berosus). He claims to have copied out 
MSS of several authors which had been carefully 
preserved in Babylon for 15 myriads of years. 
Unfortunately, only a few fragments of his work 
have been preserved, which were copied by later 
authors. His Deluge story is given or referred to 
in three sources. 

{a) It was copied by Alexander Polyhistor (a 
Milesian writer of the 1st cent. B.C.), whose work 
is also lost. Thence it was copied by Eusebius 
in his Chronicon ; and, though the original of 
the Chronicon is also lost, it still exists in an 
Armenian tr., and it was also reproduced, probably 
verbatim, by Syncellus in his Chronographia. 

(b) A Latin translation, based partly on the 
Armenian version, with the various readings of 
the Greek text of Syncellus, is given in Migne, 
Chron, Eus. I. ch. iii. (see also Muller, FHG ii. 
501). It runs as follows : 

‘After the death of Ardates, hia eon Xisuthros reigned 18 
Bars (18 X 3600 years). During his reign occurred a great flood, 
of which the following account has been given. Kronos ap- 
peared to him in a dream and revealed to him that on the 16th 
of the month Daisies men would be destroyed by a flood, and 
he therefore ordered him to bury all existing MSS, beginning, 
middle, and end, in the sun-city of Sippara, to build a boat, to 
embark with his relatives and friends, to lade it with food and 
drink, to put therein animals, birds, and quadrupeds, and to 
make all ready for a journey. He then asked whither the 
boat should go, and was told, “ To the gods to pray [v.Z, having 

rayed] for good to mankind ” He was not disobedient, but 

uilt a boat of 5 stadia long and 2 stadia broad, and carried out 
all that had been commanded him, and embarked with wife, 
children, and relatives. When the flood came, and very soon 
had begun to subside, he let go some of his birds ; but, when 
they found neither food nor place to settle, they came back to 
the ship. Xisuthros, after some days, let the birds go away 
again, and they returned to the ship with mud upon their feet. 
When they were let go for the third time, they returned no 
more to the ship. Then Xisuthros perceived that the land had 
appeared, and he broke open some of the joints of the ship, 
and ascertained that the ship had grounded on a certain moun- 
tain. He stepped out with his wife and daughter and the 
pilot, kissed the ground, erected an altar, offered sacrifice to 
the gods, and vanished together with those who had come out 
of the ship.’ The narrative goes on to relate how a voice from 
the sky informed the comrades of Xisuthros that he and those 
with him had gone, on account of his piety, to dwell with the 
gods, and bade them recover the MSS, and adds in conclusion : 
‘ Of this ship that stranded m Armenia a part still remained in 
the Kordyaean mountains of Armenia, and some people scraped 
off the pitch from the ship and used it as amulets. They came 
to Babylon, dug up the MSS, and took them from Sippara ; and 
they rebuilt Babylon, building many cities and re-founding 
temples.' 

{c) This story appears to be an epitome of the 
Akkadian or one much like it : 

(a) The name of Xisuthros (=Hasis-atra transposed from 
Atra-hasis) agrees with that of one of the versions of the 
Akkadian story. (/3) The means of refuge, as in the Akkadian 
story, is a ship and not an ark. (y) As in the Akkadian, 
Xisuthros and others are immortalized. It differs, however, 
in (a) the prediction of the exact date of the Deluge, O) the 
specific mention of relatives and friends as saved (a smaller 
number seems implied than in the Akkadian story;, (y) the mud 
on the feet of the birds, (5) the stranding of the ship in Armenia, 
and («) the apotheosis not only of Xisuthros and his wife, but 
also of his daughteis and even of the pilot. Of these (y) and (6) 
are of special importance. The latter would seem to prove an 
ancient Babylonian tradition independent of the Akkadian 
story, and followed by P, Ararat being the regular name of 
A^enia in Ass^'rian monuments- Of the former it may be 
said at least that the story of the clay on the feet of the birds 
looks like the earlier analogue of the olive branch. 

It should be added that the points of contact 
with the Bible story are not sufficiently striking 
to make it likely that the later Babylonian tradi- 
tions were influenced by it. On the whole, then, 
the story of Berossus tends to confirm the view of 


some variety in the Babylonian traditions of the 
Deluge. 

2. The Deluge story of Ahydenus, — An epitom- 
ized version of the same account, derived origin- 
ally either from Berossus or from the source from 
which he derived it, comes to us through Aby- 
denus, a later Babylonian historian, whose work, 
like that of Berossus, has also been copied both in 
the Chronicon of Eusebius (I. vii., also in Frmp. 
Evang, ix. 12, p. 414) and in the Chronographia of 
Syncellus (p. 70). 

It differs, however, (a) in making a double interval of three 
days before and between the sending of the birds, and O) in 
the birds being sent only twice. Migne’s attempt to get out of 
the text of Syncellus a third sending is hardly successful. At 
best it would require that it took place after they had returned 
with the clay. 

3. Deference to Berossus^ s Deluge story in Jo- 
sephus. — Josephus’s account of the Deluge [Ant. 
I. iii. 5, 6) differs slightly from that of the Bible. 
He mentions that Noah, when the Ark rested on 
the top of a certain mountain of Armenia, opened 
it and saw a small piece of land. The dove was 
sent out 7 days after the raven, and only once 
returned, covered with mud and bringing an olive- 
branch. After waiting 7 days more, he sent forth 
the living creatures. These differences may he 
partly due to carelessness and to narration from 
memory, but the reference to the clay, at any 
rate, is taken from the account of Berossus, which 
he had seen, and probably other accounts also, for 
he goes on to say : * All writers of barbarian his- 
tones make mention of this Flood and this Ark, 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldaean,’ and he 
quotes from him the statement about the remains 
of the ship on the Kordysean mountains, and the 
use made of the pitch, in the same words as those 
used hy Eusebius and Syncellus, who themselves 
refer to Polyhistor as their authority. This proves 
beyond a doubt that Polyhistor’s story was de- 
rived from Berossus. Josephus’s statement about 
the universality of the Deluge story may be taken 
as showing at least that the Deluge story was a 
common theme among ancient historians. 

iv. Origin of the Semitic Deluge story. — 
(a) There is nothing to suggest in this case that it 
formed part of a consistent mythological system. 
{b) Being concerned with ram and water, the 
subject was clearly suitable for treatment in the 
Akkadian Epic in connexion with the rainy month ; 
nor need we suppose it, therefore, connected with 
any special astronomical theories, (c) Its more or 
less mythological form, in which gods and god- 
desses play their part, finds its analogies in many 
Deluge and other stories throughout the worldf, 
in which natural events form the basis of, or 
become mixed up with, mythological details (see 
above, IV. C. {b)). (d) The frequency of Deluge 

stories arising out of natural inundations gives a 
prima facie probability that such an event was 
the origin of the tradition in this instance, (e) In 
both tiie Bible story and the Akkadian the Deluge 
is ascribed to natural causes : (1) an excessive 
rainfall ; (2) somewhat more indehnitely, the 
rising of the sea. The first is obvious iu both 
accounts. The second is definitely stated in P in 
the words ' all the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up ’ (Gn 7^^). The deep being regarded as 
being under the earth, such language would very 
naturally suggest an earthquake breaking up the 
ground and letting the deep burst forth- It seems 
implied also in the Akkadian story, which, if it 
does not, as some scholars maintain, expressly 
speak of the earth trembling, and the floods 
breaking out below the earth, at least describes 
such a terrific storm and tempest and invasion of 
waters as to imply a cyclonic wave rather than a 
mere overflooding of rivers. (/) The traditional 
resting-places of the ark, Ararat = Armenia (Bible 
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and Berossus), and Nizir = Kowandiz in the North- 
East of Babylonia (Akkadian), point to a definite 
region of the world, {g) Siiss has pointed out with 
great force that the necessary conditions are ful- 
filled by supposing that the shores of the Persian 
Gulf were struck by an enormous volcanic wave, 
accompanied by a tremendous cyclone. The very 
great distance which such waves travel, and the 
fearful destruction of life and property which is 
often involved, have frequently been pointed out. 

Thus the wave associated with the Backergung-e cyclone in the 
delta of the Ganges reached a height of 45 ft. and destroyed 
more than 100,000 persons xvi. 156), A wave caused by 

the eruption of Krakatoa (26th-28th Aug. 1883) reached 50 ft. 
(cf. the 16 cubits of P, Gn 7^0) and destroyed more than 36,000 
lives. One wave reached as far as Cape Horn, 7818 geographical 
miles distant xxviii. 639). 

It can hardly be deemed improbable that a 
phenomenon of such a kind occurred on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, then probably lying much 
fi^ther north than now, and that but few sur- 
vivors escaped in boats to the more hilly regions, 
with what effects they could secure. We have, in 
an event like this, all that is needed for the growth 
of such stories as are preserved in the Akkadian 
Epic and the Bible D^uge. 

It need hardly be added that the religious value 
of the Bible story does not lie in its improba- 
bilities, wluch sometimes amount, as has been 
shown, to absurdities, but rather in the religions 
and moral lessons, of which the ancient tradition 
was made the vehicle, viz. that Jahweh hated and 
would punish sin, but would save those who were 
faithful and obedient, while the further thought is 
sTiggested in P, at least, that His mercy is a more 
abiding motive than His wrath. 

JB. The Greek Deluge stories. — i. Story of 
Deukalion and Pyrrha. — This is by far the most 
important of the Greek Heluge, or Flood, stories. 

(a) Its most typical form is that given by Apol- 
lodorus (140 B.c. ) in his Bibliotheca^ I. vii. 2 : 

When Zeus determined to destroy the men of the age of 
copper, Deukalion, at the suggestion of Prometheus his father, 
constructed a chest (KdpvaKa), into which, having placed 
therein the necessaries of life, he entered with his wife 
Pyrrha. Zeus sent a great rain, which flooded most parts of 
Greece, and dciLroyed all except those who escapea to the 
neighbouring hill-tops. The pair, after drifting in the chest 
for 9 days and nights, reached Parnassus, and, the Flood 
having somewhat abated, disembarked, w^hereupon Deukalion 
sacrificed to Zeus his protector. The latter sent Hermes to 
ask what he wished. He replied ‘Children.’ At the direc- 
tion of Zeus they threw stones over their heads, and those 
which Deukalion threw became men, and those which Pyrrha 
torew, women. Then follows a derivation of the word Xaov 
(* people ’) from A-Sa? or \d<s (‘ stone '). 

(b) This story evidently originated in a con- 
fusion of a myth with what may have been an 
ajicient tradition. If Pandora, as Apollodorus had 
just asserted, was the first woman, and Prome- 
theus first made men of earth and water, how 
could Deukalion be, as Apollodorus likewise states, 
king of Phthia, and who were the men who were 
nearly all destroyed ? How, again, is the survival 
of any consistent with the story of the stones ? 

(c) (1) There seems to be an allusion to the 

story of the stones in Hesiod {’Hoiai, fr. 141 ed 
Rzach ; see Usener, p. 32). (2) The earliest com’- 

ple^ reference, however, to Deukalion’s Flood is 
m Pindar, 01. ix. 6-^67, where he mentions how 

j ^ Denkalion descended from Parnassus 
and founded of stones a race like themselves, and 
how the mighty waters which had overflooded the 
earth bad been suddenly stopped by Zeus. Pindar 
evidently refers to it as a well-known story j other- 
wise, much of what he says would have been quite 
unintelligible to his readers. (3) The best-known 
form of the story, however, is that given by Ovid, 
Met. i. 156-415, the most curious feature of which 
IS the fact that no mention is made of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha having been warned of the Deluge and 
commanded to build a ship. They appeared on the 
heights of Parnassus, where they had. landed, and 


invoked the gods of the mountain and Themis 
Zeus, seeing this, and satisfied that they were 
good and pious people, stopped the Deluge. A 
full description is given of their trouble, and the 
story about ‘ the bones of the great mother ’ is 
; given in detail. It should he noticed that here 
the means of refuge is a ship, not, as with Apol- 
lodorus, a chest. There are also several o^ier 
more or less different versions of the Deukalion 
story. (4) According to Nonnus (see Usener, p. 
38), a conflagration sent by Zeus (in anger at the 
Titans for murdering Dionysus Zagreus) was put 
out by a Deluge. This is very abruptly connected 
with the story of Deukalion and Pyrrha, who sud- 
denly appear floating about in a chest {Xdppa^) ; but 
we are not told how or where they got in, or 
where they landed. The Deluge ends by Poseidon 
splitting the rock with his trident, and making an 
escape for the water through the Vale of Tempe, 
thus connecting the Deluge with the north of 
Thessaly, whereas the older legends connect it 
with Photis in the south-east. (5) According to 
Hellanikos, Mt. Othrys was the place of landing. 
Aristotle, curiously enough, maintained that the 
waters of the Deluge flowed into Achelous. Others, 
such as Tlirasybulns and Akestodorus, maintained 
that Deukalion and Pyrrha founded the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Dodona, and dwelt in the territory of 
the Molossi. Possibly here we have a local Flood 
tradition combined with the better known tra- 
ditional story. Very late legends connect the 
landing of Deukalion with Mt. Athos, and even 
with Aetna. 

ii. Other Deluge stories current in Greece. — I. 
According to a legend connected with Megaris, 
Megaros, its founder, was rescued from tlie Deluge, 
being guided in swimming through the water by 
tlie cry of cranes ; hence was derived the name of 
Gerania. 

2. The Oxygian Flood story, found only in quite 
late writers, such as Julius Africanus, is con- 
fined to Boeotia and Attica. Oxygos, its hero, 
was described as king, sometimes of Athens and 
sometimes of Thebes. 

3. Dardanus was said to have escaped in a Flood 
from Samothrace or Arcadia (Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus), in a boat of skins made by himself 
(Lykophron), or with his sons, and to have founded 
the kingdom of Ida. This story was often brought 
into connexion with that of Deukalion. 

4. An altogether dilferent Flood story is referred 
to by latros (see Usener, p. 46), who connects a 
great flood with the severing of Asia and Europe 
by the Hellespont. 

iii. Origin of the Greek stories . — Speaking gene- 
rally, the Greek Deluge stories form good illus- 
trations of what appear to be the common causes 
of such legends (see above, IV. C). Several of 
them grew up as explanations of the founding of 
a city or temple, ascribed to a waif miraculously 
guided across the waters, and to this extent Usener 
is probably right in finding analogies to the Deu- 
kalion rnyth in such stories as thu^e of Perseus 
and Oedipus. Other Greek Deluge stories are con- 
nected with special geographical features, such as 
the opening of the Vale of Tempe All are local 
m character, and that one of them, from its anti- 
quity and picturesqueness, should have found a 
permanent place, though often mixed with others, 
in Greek mythology is natural enough. And there 
IS no reason why it too may not have originated 
from a local inundation, the story receiving such 
accretions of tlie picturesque and marvellous as are 
common in similar cavses. 

The occurrence of the chest instead of a boat is mterestinjy 
in vMew of the same variation in the Semitic story, and might 
suggest the possibility that the Greek legend, as we find it in 
Apollodorus, was influenced in some indirect way by the Bible 
narrative. But there ig a great difference between a chest, 
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holding: only a couple of persons and such food as they required 
for 9 days, and the monster Bible * Ark * with all its arrange- 
ments and contents. Moreover, the chest was not an uncommon 
feature in the waif stories of Greek legend. 

iv. The mixed Deluge story of the pseudo-Lucian, 
— We have a real mixture of the Greek and Semitic 
Deluge stories in the story given in the de Dea 
Syria (Lucian, ed. Jacobitss, Leipzig, 1881, iii. 
344 f.). This version was connected with a hole 
in the ground over which the temple was built and 
into which the Deluge was said to have subsided. 

According to this account, Deukalion, and his wife and 
children, were saved in a great chest (Adpvaf). As he entered 
it, there came all kinds of animals, wild and tame, sows, horses, 
serpents, lions, etc., in pairs. He received them all, and there 
was great friendship between them, and they all sailed in one 
chest as long as the water prevailed. When the water had 
disappeared through the hole, Deukalion built an altar and the 
temple over it. 

Usener certainly goes too far in saying that this 
is the Babylonian Deluge story with only the name 
Deukalion inserted from Greek legend. It con- 
tains several features from both, and, except that 
to Deukalion it gives a second name (which, 

according to Buttman, is a corruption of 
and is intended for Sisuthros, the Noah of Berossus), 
it bears a far closer resemblance to the Biblical 
than to the other forms of the Babylonian Deluge 
legend. jE.a., wild animals are preserved as well 
as tame ; ail in pairs ; only Deukalion and his 
family escape ; in a chest, not a boat (the last per- 
haps from the Greek story). That traditions of 
the Deluge ultimately derived from the Bible 
should have been current in Syria is likely enough, 
and there seems also evidence, in another tradi- 
tion that the people was founded by Semiramis, of 
early intercourse with Babylon. 

C, Persian Deluge stories,— L A curious 
legend is contained in two fragments of the Yima 
songs preserved in Vendlddd {SBE iv. 10 ft*.). It 
is given in full by Usener, pp. 208-212, from the 
critical tr. of Geldner.^ 

A council was held by the gods, in which Ahura Mazda decreed 
that a terribly severe wiiiler would be followed by a great 
Deluge from the melting of the snow. Yima was directed to 
build an enormous fort foursquare, and to stock it with men 
and ammals of all kinds. Yima carried out these instructions, 
but it is not actually said that the Deluge came. 

Usener regards the whole story as an ideal pic- 
ture of the future, the eternal city where men are 
to live in harmony and righteousness a life free 
fiom moral and physical evil, when the world is 
destroyed by the Deluge ; but the passages which 
seem most ideal are among the prose portions, 
which Geldner regards as later insertions. It 
seems more probable that we have here also an 
examjile of the tendency to idealize what was 
originally a natural event, 

ii. A second story is found in BundahiSn^ vii. (tr. 
by E. W. West in SBE v, 25-28). Tistar, in the 
three forms of a man, a horse, and a bull, sends 
successive Deluges each of ten days’ duration, and 
destroys all the noxious creatures on the earth. 
This is part of what is clearly an astrological 
myth describing the contest between good and 
evil, and accounting for lightning and thunder, 
the salt sea, and the origin of lakes and seas. 

D. Indian Deluge stories.— i. The Fish 
Legend. — (1) The oldest form of this typical 
Deluge story of India is preserved in the Sata- 
^tha Brdhmanay i. 8. 1 {SBE xii. 216, tr. by J. 
Eggeling ; for other translations see A. Weber, 
Ind. Streif., 1868, i. 9, Ind. Stud., 1868, i. 161 ; Max 
Miiller, Hist. Skr. Lit., 1859, p. 425 ; J. Muir, 
Orig. Skr. Texts, i.2 [1873] 181 fi'.) : 

In the morning, Manu, when water was brought to him for 
washing, found a fish in his hands. The fish foretold the 
coming Deluge, and promised to save him if he would pre- 
serve it, first in a jar, then in a pit, and, when it had 
outgrown this, would take it to the sea. Manu was to build 
a ship, and enter it, and look out for his preserver. Manu did 

1 For a divergent interpretation of this Iranian material, see 
art. Blsbt, Abodk of thb (Persian). 


as directed, and finally took the fish, which had then grown to 
an enormous size, to the sea. Then Manu entered the ship, 
and the Deluge came, which destroyed all living creatures. 
Meanwhile the fish approached Manu, who fastened the ship to 
its horn, and was so conveyed up to [or *over*} the Northern 
Mountazns. Manu was directed to tie the ship to a tree, and 
gradually to descend as the waters abate. 

The rest of the story is concerned with a complicated and 
very unintelligible rite with clarified butter, by which a woman 
was first produced, and, by her means, offspring of men and 
cattle. 

According to Weber, the final redaction of the 
Satapatha is only a little before the Christian era ; 
but,^ as Eggeling shows, it is a compilation of 
earlier treatises, and this particular story gives 
the impression, in its main features, of being 
ancient. 

One special interest in the story lies in its 
curious points of resemblance and contrast to 
other Deluge stories. The warning of the Deluge 
by an animal, the fastening of the ship by a rope, 
the post-diluvian sacrifice, and the miraculous re- 
production of men, have all their analogies ; but 
they are not found, as here, in combination, and 
the towing of the ship by a fish is quite unique. 
The probability is, therefore, that this legend is of 
native growth. 

Weber and, to a less extent, Muir see in the 
story a tradition of an original immigration of the 
race from across the Himalayas. They base their 
opinion on a rendering of the words given above in 
italics, ^ over the Northern Mountains.’ Eggeling, 
however, renders ‘up to,’ and some writers suppose 
the story to have originated in an exceptional over- 
flowing of the Ganges. The question is primarily 
one of textual criticism, the clioice lying between 
the reading abhi-dudrdva (Eggeling) and ati- 
dudrdva (Weber, etc.). The chief argument 
against an originally mythical origin of the story 
is that here also the tendency is to become more 
and more mythical, and if we reverse this tendency 
we can easily explain the story as having grown 
out of a natural inundation. 

^ (2) A second version of the Indian story is that 
given in the Mahdbhdrata (quoted from tr. by H. 
Jacobi in Usener, p. 29 ; see also Muir, op. cit. 
i.^ 196 ffi). The story has here assumed a more 
elaborate and marvellous form. 

Manu is a prince among monks, renowned for his asceticism 
‘Standing on one leg with his arms raised on high, and with 
head bent down and never blinking an eye, he practised terrible 
austerities,’ etc. The fish appeared to him as he was practising 
austerities by the shore. Of such virtue were they that the 
fish became many miles long, and yet Manu could carry it 
quite easily. The storm is very graphically described. In the 
end the fish reveals himself as Brahma, and appoints Manu as 
creator of all things. 

In this version there appears to be a confusion, 
not uncommon in similar myths, in the character 
of Manu as himself a descendant of former an- 
cestors, and as the founder and creator of men 
and all things. In the older form of the story h© 
is the first man, and never more than a man. 

(3) A third version is found in the Bhdgavata 
Ptcrdna, viii. 24. 7 ff. (for Eng. tr. see Hardwick, 
Christ and other Masters, new ed. , Lond. 1863, vol. i. 
pt. ii. ch. iii. pp. 312-315 ; Muir, op. cit. i.® 208 ff.). 
According to Cheyne, this book cannot be earlier 
than the 12th cent. a.d. The story itself is 
mainly a development of that of the ^atapatha 
Brdhmana, with a mixture of the mythical and 
^tta^t-philosophical elements characteristic of the 
Purdnas. 

The Deluge took place during a sleep of Brahma, when the 
strong demon Hayagriva stole the Vedas. Hari took the form 
of a minute fish, and so finally revealed himself to Satyavrata, 
a devout king who lived only on water. The gradual growth 
of the fish is like that in the earlier legends, except that he 
outdid them by becoming, in his final form, a million of 
leagues long. The ark in this case was miraculously brought to 
Satyavrata, who, accompanied by the chiefs of the Brahmans, 
spent his time therein in singing hymns of praise and receiving 
Divine revelations. Finally, Han slew Hayagriva and recovered 
the Vedas. Satyavrata, instructed in all Divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the 7th Manu. But, after all, the 
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appearance of the homed fish was mridya^ or delusion, and * he 
who shall devoutly hear this important allegorical narrative will 
be delivered from the bondage of sin.’ 

It is interesting to note that this version has 
several points of contact with the Bible story. (1) 
The Deluge is caused by rain as well as by the 
sea. (2) Seven days’ warning is given of the 
Deluge. (3) It is sent because of the depravity of 
man. (4) Animals are preserved in the ark, (5) 
and these in pairs. Of these (3) is inconsistent 
with the beginning of the story, and is ovideiilly 
an interpolation. The most probable exjilanarion 
of them all is that they were due to Christian 
influence. Their appearance only in the latest 
version of the myth makes it impossible to use 
them as arguments to prove that the story itself 
is derived from the Bible story, or originated in the 
event which that story describes. 

ii. TKq Boar' Legend . — Another Deluge myth is 
given in Muir, op. cit. i.^ 50 f. It is one of the 
creation stories of the Vimu Purana. 

It tells how the Divine Brahma, awaiting from his night 
slumber, and perceiving that the eaith lay within the wateia 
of the universal ocean, assumed the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean, and raised up the earth and placed it on the 
surface. 


This is a creation myth, and has a curious 
analogy with some of the American Indian stories 
(see I V. C (a)). 

E. Chinese Flood story. — Accounts of this 
are found in the Shu King (especially h. 4. 1 ; cf. 
also pref. 5, ii. 1. 17, 2. l‘, 14, iii. 1. 1, v. 27. 8), 
the Shih King (iv. 3. 4. 1), and the writings of 
Meng-tsze (lii. 1. 4. 7, 2. 9. 3f.). 

i. According to the Canon of Ydo iShu Kina, i. 
3. 11, tr. Legge, SBE iii. 34 f. ), 

‘the Ti said, “Ho ! (President of) the Four Mountains, de- 
structive in their overflow are the waters of the inundation. 
In their vast extent they embrace the hills and overtop the 
threatening the heavens with their floods, so 
that the lower people gioan and murmur I Is there a capable 
man to whom I can assign the correction (of this calamity)? “ ’ 
Khwan was appointed, and laboured unsuccessfully for nine 
years. The Ti afterwards resigned his throne to Yu, who had 
coped successfully with the inundation. 

ii. The Shu King (ii. 4. 1) gives the account of 
y ii s work as follows (in Legge’s translation) : 

inundating waters seemed to assail the heavens, and m 
their vast extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills, so that people were bewildered and overwhelmed. I fYu] 
mounted my four conveyances [carts, boats, slAde-ea, and 
shoes] and all along the hills hewed down ;u ■ .*• 

sanie time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes how to get 
flesh to eat. I opened passages for the streams thioughout the 
nine provinces, and conducted them to the sea. I deepened 
the channels and canals, and conducted them bo the streams, 
at the same time, along with Chi, sowing gram, and simuirig 
the multitude how to procure the food of toil in add.i <,ri to 
flesh I urged them further to exchange what they iiad 

for what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated 
s^tores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and all the 
states began to come under good rule.' 

Blsewhere in the Shti King, Yii is repeatedly 
described as having determined the relations of 
land and water, and the Shih KUng declares that, 
waters of the Flood had become wide- 
spread, Yu caused the various regions of the earth 
■world to appear : the great outlying realms re- 
ceived their limitations.’ 

According to these accounts, all these works were 
accomplished during a single journey. In fact, 
the accounts probably describe work gradually 
carried out through many ages, though possibly 
commenced by Yii. They were evidently intended 
d^sg^t^^^ <5onstantly repeated and wide-spread 


111 . ^ Origin of the story . — Legge believed that tlu 
occasion of Yii s special work was an actual inunda- 
tion of an alarming kind of the Hwang-Ho (‘the 
sorrow of China’), which he puts in the 24tb 
whereas he ascribes this treatise to the 

I2tli. 

According to Meng-tsze (b. 372 B.C.). however, 
"V®, of Yii were carried out under far more 
uimcult conditions. 


‘In the time of Yd.o, when the earth was not yet in ordered 
state, the masses of water flowed unchecked and flooded the 
earth. I^lora was excessivebr luxuriant, and birds and other 
living creatures went about in enormous quantities. Gram 
could not glow. Animals pressed hard on man. . . . y^o 
alone concerned himself about tins. He appointed Shun, who 
de^ eloped nn or'-b-rmg r-t''* '-nd gave Yl control of fire. Yl 
caused ■; ,*a> I M - v- n i' oh the mountains and m the 

marshes, so mat me aniiinus fled and sought shelter. Yu 
divided the nine rivers. . . . Then it became possilile for the 
folk of the JMiddle Kingdom to suppoit theniselvt's ’ (m. I 4, 7). 
At this same period, moreover, sorpe»flo "”d 

these deluging waters , but Yu, while . .i.i-.-. ,• 

courses, banished these monsters, tbi 'inn , .n.ii i* ,,p. 
pressed man vanished, and tlio plains of China became habitable 
for the human race (lii 2. 5). 3 f.). 

It is by no means impossible that, as Legge held, 
these accounts all had their rise in a tiacliiion of 
an extraordinary inundation by the liwa-ng-Ho ; 
and in this connexion it is worthy of note tliat the 
great flood of 1851-53 is said to liavo cost some 
millions of lives, while it took 15 yeais to repair 
the damage anti to confine the river within era- 
hankments. At the same time, it should not bo for- 
gotten tliat Grill, m his ‘ Zur chinesischon Flutsage ’ 
{Festgrnss an Both, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 0-14), 
maintains that the story is based on a cosmogonic 
myth, devoid of connexion, even in its basal ideas, 
with the Bible account, and associated in form 
with experience of the frequent inundations of the 
llwang-Ilo ; and, like von Gutschmid [ZDMG 
xxxiv. 192 f.), he holds that Yii, to whom he 
denies any actual existence in history, was essen- 
tially a sort of demiurge, who helped to establish 
civilization on earth. It is open to question, 
therefoie, at least on the basis of Mong-tsze’s 
statements, whether this whole story is not to 
be regarded as a cosmogonic rather than as a 
Deluge story. 

F. Folklore Deluge stories.^\}tx({qx this 
general heading are included the numerous stories 
of peoples, mostly in a savage or h(mii-sa,v’a,g(j state, 
not included under previous headings. it is not 
necessaiy for^ the present purpose to make any 
general classification of them on either geographical 
or ethnological lines. It will he sullieicnt to point 
out a few facts bearing on the subject of this 
article. 

i. One of the essential characters of those stories 
arises out of the fact that they are folklore. In 
the Deluge stories of Babylon, Greece, and India 
we have well-defined legends capable of being 
traced out more or less distinctly m their develop- 
ments and ramifications. Though a few of the 
stories now under consideration have come to us in 
a written form more or less ancient, tln^y are not 
literature in the same sense, but only stereotyped 
folk-tales. By far the greater number of these 
stories, however, are still, or were till recent years, 
in a fluid and formative condition. The imagina- 
tion which has produced tliem is, or was till recently, 
still at work, and has been continually modifying 
them. It has already been noticed how both his- 
torical events and fancy-striking anecdotes, such 
as Bible stories, have in many cases become mixed 
with the early tale, nor is it possible to separate 
them with scientilic accuracy. Not infrequently 
what is essentially the same story is diflerently 
told on different occasions, or at any rate is 
differently reported (Leeward Islands; see lY. A, 
vlid)). 

ii. There are many difficulties in the way of 
getting trustworthy evidence. As already pomted 
out,^ the missionaries, by whom most of these 
stories have been reported, were frequently pre- 
judiced witnesses (see IV. A. iii.), and, moreover, 
the stories in several cases were collected some 
time after the conversion of the people with wliom 
they originated. These missionaries had to depend 
on their own memory or that of their converts, 
and it was only in quite exceptional cases that the 
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opportunity afforded to Gill was offered (see above, 

IV. C, (a)), of reporting from the evidence of one 
whose knowledge of heathen lore was both fresh 
and complete. 

iii. Another striking fact is the irregularity in 
the distribution of these stories. For example, 
there are very few independent Deluge stories 
reported from Africa, a considerable number from 
the islands of the Pacific, and an extraordinarily 
large number from the continent of America. 
This is accounted for negatively by Andree on 
the ground that Deluge stories do not readily 
arise where, as in Africa, the inundation of the 
great rivers is an annual occurrence, which does 
not therefore impress the imagination. It may 
be noticed in this connexion that one of the most 
important exceptions is connected with a special 
local feature — the formation of the Dilolo Lake 
on the southern border of the Congo State (see 
Andree, p. 49). Again, the Deluge legend of the 
Masai in Uganda, to which attention has been 
lately called by Merker (see Guard%an, 1906, p. 
945), is so obviously parallel with the Bible Deluge 
that it cannot be regarded as independent. We 
find here tiie Ark, pairs of animals, birds sent out 
(a pigeon and a vulture [cf. the crow of the Lummi 
Indians and the humming-bird of a Mexican story]), 
and four (!) rainbows. 

iv. It would appear that there must be some 
positive reason for the frequency of Deluge stories 
among the American Indians. George Oatlin, in 
his 0-Kee-pa (p. 2), stated that among 120 tribes 
there was not one which did not relate some 
distinct or vague tradition of a Flood, and, in 
fact, a very considerable number of these stories 
have been preserved. It certainly must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a Deluge impressed itself 
very readily on the Indian tribes, but how far 
this was due to their past experience as an island 
people, and how far to the psychological character 
of the race, is a question for the ethnologist or 
anthropologist rather than the student of com- 
parative religion. This much at least can be 
said, that there is some reason for believing that 
several of these stories are of comparatively ancient 
origin. 

(1) In the first place, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Deluge stories were current in 
Central and Southern Ameiica at the time of the 
Spanish occupation. (2) The common elements in 
the stories of neighbouring and related tribes in 
some cases point to an ancient tradition in which 
a characteristic feature has become rooted in the 
imagination. {a) Several of the tribes about 
Peru, though their Deluge stories difier widely in 
other respects, have the common feature of a 
floating mountain — a combination, it would seem, 
of the ark and the mountain of refuge. (6) In 
more than one Mexican legend men were turned 
by the Deluge into fish, (c) We have noticed 
tliat several tribes about the Orinoco and its 
neighbourhood have the common features of stones 
(or coco-nuts) thrown to produce men (see IV, A. 

V. (2)). {d) Of still greater interest is the curious 

feature already mentioned (IV. C. (a)) that land 
was produced after the Deluge, not by the water 
subsiding, but out of scattered grains of sand or 
earth springing up and growing like seeds. Thus 
in the story of the Ojibwas, after the loon has 
dived several times in vain, it is the musk-rat 
restored to life by the surviving Manabozho (who 
was standing up to his neck in water on the 
summit of a high tree) that dives and brings 
up the grains of sand between its toes. These 
Manabozho throws into the waters, and they 
grow into islands, which unite into mainland. 
In a story of the Sac and Fox Indians, another 
branch of the Algonquins, the survivor, seeing 


that the Deluge would soon overwhelm the moun- 
tain on which he had sought refuge, built a canoe 
out of a piece of the blue sky. After sailing about 
some days, he sent out one of the largest fishes, 
which returned with its monster month full of 
earth, out of which he formed the dry land. In 
the story of the Chippewas (Montagnais), a 
related group, it is the northern diver that 
eventually returns to the canoe with clay on his 
webbed feet, after the beaver, otter, and musk-rat 
have failed. This the old man breathed upon, 
and it became a great island, {e) We find, again, 
in certain groups of tribes that a particular animal 
plays a prominent part, as the coyote among the 
Californians (Wappos, Papagos, etc.), the raven 
among those on the north-west seaboard of N. 
America (Thlinkits and Bella Coolas). 

V. This prominence of animals is a very char- 
acteristic feature of the American Indian stories, 
and is by some believed to be connected ultimately 
with totem -worship, whereas in the stories of some 
other groups, such as those of the South Sea 
Islanders, a greater prominence is given relatively 
to what we should call the wonders or powers of 
Nature. Thus, according to Bancroft (iii. 87), the 
Californians describe themselves as having origin- 
ated from the coyote. 

Among the Algonquin tribes the black serpent is the enemy 
of man and of created beings, and sends the Deluge. Mana- 
bozho, m more than one story of this group, takes refuge on 
the turtle's back. In the stories of the Ojibwas his helper is 
usually the diver or the niusk-rat. With the Hare Indians it is 
the raven who causes the Deluge in vengeance for being thrown 
into the fire ; and it is the white owl who befriends the wise 
man by letting out the cattle which the raven, had imprisoned. 
With the Cherokees it is a dog which foretells the Deluge; 
with the Peruvians the llamas reveal it to a shepherd. The 
Crees have it that an eagle rescued the one surviving maiden, 
and became by her the father of the new race. In a very 
original story of the Pimas (California), the god's son Szeuka, 
being angry with the eagle for having caused the Deluge, climbs 
up to its eyrie, slays it, and restores to life those whom it had 
killed (Bancroft, iii. 78). 

vi. The general inference from a study of these 
folklore Deluge stories is that we have not to 
deal with mythological or cosmological systems, 
in which a Deluge occupied a part, but rather that 
these stories were the result of experience, tradi- 
tion, imagination, and natural curiosity, acting 
sometimes separately, but more often in combina- 
tion in difierent ways and diflerent degrees. 

Literature. — The best general book, esp. for Deluge folklore, 
is R. Andree, Die Flxitsagen^ Brunswick, 1891, which contains 
a large and interesting collection of Deluge stories. Among 
the most important books referred to by Andree are H. H 
Bancroft, Native Races of the Pacific States, 6 vols., London, 
1875-76 ; A. Humboldt, Sites des Cotdillhres et monuments des 
peuples indigbiK’S, Paris, 1868 ; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 

2 vols. , London, 1829 ; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S. Pacific, London, 1876 ; E, Suss, Das Antlitz der Erde, 

3 vols,, Leipzig, 1883-86 ; F. Lenorraant, Les Orzgines de 

Vhistoire d'aprhs la Bible, Paris, 1880. For a careful tabulation of 
Deluge stories, see M. Winternitz, ‘Die Flutss^en des Altertuma 
und der Naturvolker,’ m Mitteil. der anthrop. Gesellsch. in Wien, 
xxxi. [1901] 305-333. Translations and comments upon the 
Akkadian Deluge story are given in EIB vi. 299 ff. ; P. Haunt, 
Der keilinschrifthche Sintjluthericht, Leipzig, 1881 ; A. H. 
Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Monuments, London 
1894, ch. iii. ; C. J. Ball, Light from the East, London, 1899, 
pp. 34-43. The most important Indian, Chinese, and Persian 
Deluge legends are given in SBE, ed. by Max Muller (see also 
references in this aiticle). For Gieek Deluge stories, apart from 
theories about them, the best work is H. Usener, Die SintJiuU 
sagen, Bonn, 1899. F. H. WOODS. 

DELUSION. — Delusion in the popular sense 
simply means a mistaken belief. In the technical 
sense, however, it means a wrong belief which is 
maintained because of a defect in thinking. And 
that is the meaning which the word should always 
have ; for there is manifestly an important difier- 
ence, for example, between a mistaken opinion 
which may be held because of wrong information 
supplied or facts withheld, and one which is main- 
tained owing to an error in reasoning. A delusion 
is a belief falsely believed — that is, believed be- 
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cause of a faulty mind. To stretch the point, an 
opinion, even if it is a good opinion, is delusional 
if it IS not supported by facts. And that brings us 
to a distinction which is of some value — that there 
are beliefs which are demonstrably untrue and 
which aie delusions ; and there are beliefs which 
we cannot prove to be untrue, which may even 
be correct, yet are arrived at by a delusional 
process. 

The delusional state of mind — the kind of think- 
ing which is prone to delusion — very often results 
from some disease, of greater or less degree, 
acquired in adolescent or adult life, which 
warps the judgment by tampering with the brain’s 
mechanism, upon which correct thinking depends. 
In the development of a mind to the level of a 
mature judgment, an enormous mass of experience 
contributes, and a very great part of our think- 
ing rests upon obvious opinions which we never 
take the trouble to test. It is part of the mis- 
fortune of a delusional mind that it may begin 
to question such standard opinions — opinions which 
ought to be regarded as axioms, and upon which 
the whole fabric of our thought is based. For 
example, a man may have a doubt (and it has 
occurred, and much writing has been wasted in the 
exposition of it) as to whether two and two really 
do make four. Scepticism of this sort, when it 
goes far, is an exhausting mental process, and 
the mind that indulges in it is apt to suffer 
further trouble. It is a form of illness which 
may be called a wasting disease of the mind, 
as if a man were to consume his own skeleton 
and have neither backbone nor leg by which to 
stand erect. On the other hand, a great deal of 
delusion can be traced to a vice at the opposite 
extreme — a kind of mental indolence. A large 
number of people who have wits enough to think 
if they had energy to use them, believe things 
which they have no right to believe, and enter- 
tain opinions which do not harmonize with those 
which they have earned a right to entertain. In 
these cases, ^ again, there is what we may call 
a sore spot in the mind — a place where friction 
occurs when the rational process is checked by 
superstition. It is always a source of mental weak- 
ness in a thoughtful man to reserve certain subjects 
and to neglect or refuse to discuss them. TTliat, 
however, is not to say that there is no place in 
good thinking for reverence, or that a good mind 
will not continue in mystery. On the contrary, 
the essence of delusion is the being too certain, too 
quick to seize and hold a definite opinion. This is 
illustrated by a very constant quality of delusion 
— that it refuses to be guided by facts or modified 
by argument. There are some people whose minds 
are very hard to move ; once they nave formed an 
opinion — and such people form opinions about many 
things — they will not give up or even be shaken 
in their belief ; and the reason is that it is one of 
their mental characteristics, due in part to brain 
conditions, to find changes irksome. W e must also 
observe that there are certain beliefs which are 
essentially pleasure-giving ; it is tempting to hold 
an opinion which seems fitting and good, and it is 
easy to retain, as convictions, some comfortable 
beliefs which have never been subjected to criti- 
cism ; perhaps the majority of the delusions com- 
monly entertained concern things which people like 
to believe and refuse to disturb, not on grounds of 
reason, but on grounds of feeling. 

In insane delusions — by which we mean delusions 
which occur in insanity, and which are due to actual 
brain disease — the quality of unreasonableness is 
very marked. If an insane person insists that he 
is made of glass, he will not be disillusioned by a 
demonstration of the fragile nature of glass and of 
his own resistance to fracture ; he will only retort 


that the kind of glass of which he is made is, not the 
ordinary breaking kind; hence the common prac- 
tice with such people on the part of those who 
have the caie of them. And it is the best method 
for all delusional people, whether sane or insane ; 
there is no use trying to argue with them ; there- 
fore change the subject, encourage reasonableness 
in general, and trust that in time, after a develop- 
ment of other parts of the mind, the ‘ patient’ on 
coming back to the vexed question again will see 
it in a new light. 

It need haidly be said that the subjects concern- 
ing which people are prone to express delusions are 
often mystifying even to the most expert tli inker — 
electrical phenomena, facts connected with mes- 
merism or hypnotism, insanity, occult relied ous 
facts, and all sorts of novelties and new inventions. 

From what has been said concerning the nature 
of delusion, it becomes clear that the subject is an 
important one, both in a theory of mind and in 
Tactical afiairs ; and it is instructive to try to 
etermine the extent and the province of delusion 
in normal thought. To do so exhaustively is im- 
possible ; but it is easy to cite a few examples 
which will suggest, to any one who cares to pursue 
the subject, a great many more. There is, for 
instance, a very large groiip of what we may call 
natural illusions, which are inevitably and in- 
extricably woven into the fabric of experience, 
and which, assumed as true, become delusions. In 
the strict sense, an illusion (q.v.) dillers from a 
delusion in that it is an error in serise-perception 
rather than an error in thinking. And it is per- 
missible to hold that delusion includes illusion ; 
that all illusions, when accepted as true, are de- 
lusions, though only a few delusions are illusions. 
By natural illusion, then, is meant all that margin 
of error — and it is a large one — by wliich the senses, 
in their natural and normal activities, convey 
wrong information to the brain, h'or it is strictly 
true that things are not what they seem. It la 
usual, in this connexion, to enlarge upon visual 
errors, partly because these are obvious and admit 
of being proved. It is certain that the picture 
which the brain receives from the eyes does not 
correspond to the object looked at. Some of the 
delusions thereby suggested have been corrected. 
Every educated man, for example, refuses to accept 
the testimony of his eyes that the world is fiat. 
Yet a great mass of visual error goes uneorrected ; 
men and women take the picture suggested by 
the eyes to be true ; and, as the error and ifcs 
acceptance are natural and all but universal, the 
delusion passes muster in common thought. But, 
to appreciate the amount of error thus imported, 
we must not forget that all the other senses are 
similarly faulty. It is certain, and again capable 
of scientific proof, that errors of hearing are con- 
siderable. Not only do ears differ widely in in- 
dividuals in their acuteness, but it is certain that 
no one hears correctly, that the sound - image 
accepted by the brain never corresponds to the 
'pattern’ of the sound-waves in the atmosphere. 
Yet the great majority of people hear enough for 
practical purposes witb approximately the same 
en*or in the hearing of it, and, by tacit consent, 
the error is not regarded. A great fallacy similarly 
besets the sense of touch and the muscular sense, 
which gives us information concerning I'esistances 
— the hardness and density, w’eight and strength 
of things. And, if this is true of senses which 
supply to the mind data which can be to a large 
extent scientifically tested, it may be assumed to 
be equally true of the senses of taste and smell. 
We may even conjecture that, subtle and com- 

§ lex as these senses are, they are also oecasionally 
lusional. 

Before leaving this aspect of delusion, it is well 
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to advert to hallucination (q-v.), A hallucina- 
tion, like an illusion, is a wrong sense-perception, 
but differs from it in that there is no outward 
object for the hallucination. A hallucination is a 
perception — most commonly of the eye or ear — 
which is purely and wholly subjective. If the 
mind accepts this fiction of the senses, there is 
obviously delusion. Hallucinations do not bulk 
largely in normal thinking ; but they are frequent 
and important in mental disease. 

In conclusion, we may refer briefly to common 
forms of delusion more in the sphere of thought. 
Perhaps the best example of all but universal 
delusion is the common belief in an absolutely 
free will. It would be entirely out of place here 
to regard the subject philosophically. Suffice it to 
say that it is obvious that sometimes one’s will is 
not wholly free in the ordinary sense. Yet people 
invariably think and speak as if choices were 
always of their own making. This delusion is 
clearly necessary and salutary ; without it both 
thinking and doing would come to a standstill. 
Another delusion, equally inevitable and necessary, 
is one which besets every thinking man, that is, 
that he believes he possesses a thinking organ 
which works correctly. Give two men exactly the 
same data and let them think out a conclusion : 
each believes, is bound to believe, that he is think- 
ing correctly ; yet in many cases the conclusions 
will differ ; so there must be error somewhere. 
Finally, we may cite the very prevalent delusion 
that any thought can reach a final conclusion. 
Nearly every one feels, and a great many people 
believe, that a subject can be finished, that thought 
can reach and hold all there is to be known about 
it, and usually a statement of the conclusion is 
forthcoming. And, while it is obvious that no 
subject can be exhausted and no statement final, 
this delusion is also inevitable. These examples 
will suffice to illustrate the subject, and it only re- 
mains to add that a wise mind will take note of the 
inevitable margin of error in its own operations 
and perhaps discount it, yet not be daunted by it. 

Literature. — J. Sully, Illusions : a Psychological Study, 
London, 1881 ; E. Parish, Hallucinations and lllusioTiSj do. 
1897; C. A. Mercier, Psychology, Normal and Morbid, do. 
1901 ; T. S. Clouston, Mental Diseases, do. 1904, and Hygiene 
of Mxnd, do. 1906 ; J. H. Hyslop, Borderland of Psychical 
Research, do. 1906 ; G. Storring, Mental Pathology in its 
Relation to Normal Psychology, tr. T. Loveday, do. 1907 ; D. P, 
Rhodes, The Philosophy of Change, New York, 1909. 

George B. Wilson. 

DEMOCRACY.— See Government. 

DEMOCRITUS.— A Greek philosopher (c, 460- 
c. 356 B.C.) whose importance lies in his being the 
pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the universe. 

I. Life and writings. — The birthplace of Demo- 
critus was Abdera in Thrace, a flonrishing colony 
founded by the Ionian city of Teos. He must 
have been a fellow-citizen, and, if the received 
dates are approximately correct, a younger con- 
temporary, of Protagoras. The accounts of his 
life which have come down to us are open to 
suspicion on various grounds. They dwell on his 
insatiable scientific curiosity, which impelled him 
to spend years in foreign travel. He is said to 
have visited Egypt in order to learn geometry 
from the priests, and to have held personal inter- 
course with Magi and Chaldmans in Persia and 
Babylonia. What amount of truth there is in 
these tales it is hard to say. Like Pythagoras, 
Democritus became to later ages a legendary 
figure, whose real attainments in mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy appeared less remarkable 
than his supposed skill in alchemy and magic. 
The list of his writings that survives shows him 
to have been a prolific author. The grammarian 


Thrasyllus, in the time of Tiberius, arranged the 
collection in tetralogies, or sets of four — the same 
arrangement which he had adopted for the Dia- 
logites of Plato. The lucidity and simplicity of 
Democritus’ style are praised in antiquity by com- 
petent critics like Timon, Cicero, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, 
hitherto almost exclusively employed by prose 
writers, although in his own lifetime it was being 
gradually superseded by Attic. The subjects 
treated were, to judge by their titles, chiefly 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
and Ethics. We have fragments definitely stated 
to come from the H.avt:cv and the 'Kparwrripia, both 
dealing with the method of science, and from the 
irepl Bjiidv/alrjs, an ethical treatise. 

To his mathematical achievements there is un- 
impeachable testimony. Three of the thirteen 
tetralogies consisted of treatises on Geometry and 
kindred subjects, including Optics and Astronomy. 
From the title of one of them, ‘ On irrational 
straight lines and solids ’ {'irepl dXdyojv ypafxp.Qv kuI 
vaarQjv), it may be inferred that Democritus pre- 
ceded Euclid in the investigation of irrationals — a 
problem which, as we know from Plato’s Thecste- 
tus, was occupying the foremost geometers in the 
4th cent. B.C. Similarly, Archimedes in his trepl 
tGjv p-riyaviKCov deo3pr\jx6jT03V irphs ^PipaTocrd^vrjv ^<podos 
(lately discovered at Constantinople, and published 
by Heiberg in 1907} assigns to Democritus no 
small part of the credit for two important the- 
orems, namely, that the cone is one- third part of 
the cylinder, and the pyramid one-third part of 
the prism, having the same base and equal height. 
Democritus made the discoveries by means of 
mechanical methods ; Archimedes afterwards sup- 
plied a rigorous geometrical proof. The investi- 
gation by means of mechanics involved a partial 
anticipation of the infinitesimal calculus (see 
Heath’s The Thirteen Books of Euclid’s Elements, 
Cambridge, 1908, iii. 366-368, 4, ii. 40). 

It is not, however, from the meagre fragments 
remaining that we derive our best inform ation as 
to the doctrines Democritus taught, but rather 
from the criticism of opponents, especially Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, who gave to his works the 
attention they deserved. Aristotle in his scientific 
treatises is evidently much indebted to Democritus, 
and, though he often dissents from his conclusions, 
invariably speaks of him with respect and admira- 
tion. Plato, it is true, never mentions him by 
name, yet from various passages in the Dialogues 
it is obvious that not only was he acquainted with 
the system of the Atomists, but even regarded 
Democritus as the type and representative of all 
those tendencies which he himself most actively 
combated. 

2 . Leucippus. — Democritus can hardly claim to 
have originated the system which he taught. 
There seems no valid ground for doubting the 
statement that Leucippus i^receded him in laying 
the foundations of Atomism, which they both 
afterwards developed in common. 

The metaphysical basis of Leucippus’ doctrine, 
as stated by Aristotle, presumed the Eleatic 
paradox that reality or real being is One, not 
Many, immutable and eternal, not transient and 
diverse : whence the Eleatics deduced that our 
world of manifold and fleeting appearances is not 
that which truly exists. As all the earlier Greeks, 
from Thales downwards, in their search for a 
primary substance were unconsciously endeavour- 
ing to frame a conception of matter, the pei’manent 
substratum of the outer world, the Eleatic paradox 
is only another way of stating that matter alone 
is, where by ‘matter’ is meant the Full, not the 
Empty, or, in modern parlance, that which haf» 
mass. Empty space, then, if it is not matter, iis 
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non-existent ; the world is a continuous indivisible 
plenum. Leucippus, if he is to be credited with 
originating the Atomistic doctrine, altered this 
conception by opposing extension to mass as the 
fundamental postulate. The extended as full and 
the extended as empty, the plenum and the 
vacmim, or matter occupying space and space 
unoccupied by matter, were in his view equally 
real. The Eleatics were right in asserting the 
one, but wrong in denying the other. By intro- 
ducing real space and the geometrical^ forms of 
bodies as spatially determined, Leucippus de- 
stroyed the Eleatic One and reverted to pluralism. 
But he had still to meet the subtle arguments 
from infinite divisibility, by which Zeno of Elea 
had disproved the possibility of motion and of 
multiplicity. Since these arguments could not be 
refuted, nothing remained but to postulate indi- 
visibles {UropoL, dropa) as the ultimate constituents 
of corporeal reality — things in space (Ar. Phps. 
i. 3. ISla, 1-3). The sum of existence, then, in- 
cludes empty space as well as the atoms or indi- 
visible particles of matter in space. Both matter 
and space are eternal, infinite, and homogeneous 
throughout. The only differences which single 
atoms present are differences of shape, from which 
must follow differences of magnitude- But fresh 
differences are introduced when single atoms come 
to he grouped and arranged in what we call indi- 
vidual things. There then arise differences of 
order and position of the atoms in space ; for, to 
use a familiar illustration, A differs from N in 
shape ; AN is not the same as NA, the order is 
different ; nor is W the same as H, the position is 
different. Aristotle {Metaph. i. 4. 9856, 13 ff.) in 
giving this account admits that he is substituting, 
for the precise Ionic terms (fashion), dLadLy/} 

(inter-contact), rpoiri} (turning), his own equiva- 
lents (figure, shape), (arrangement, 

order), Oia-Ls (position). It will be obvious, upon 
reflexion, that these three kinds of difference are 
merely spatial relations posited and presupposed 
by the very eoncei)tion of space as extended in 
three dimensions. 

Here seems the proper place to deal with a con- 
troversial question of great difficulty : of the three 
differences between atoms (shape, order, position), 
only one (shape) relates to single atoms. That 
size must go with shape as a property of the 
single atom seems certain : e.g. atoms of fire are 
described as the smallest as well as the most 
mobile. But no good authority attributes to 
Leucippus or Democritus any utterance implying 
that weight was a fundamental property of the 
atom, although Epicurus, when he revised the 
original doctrine of the Atomists, expressly derived 
weight as well as magnitude from shape, and, as 
is well known, deduced from their weight the 
tendency of free atoms to fall. Later authorities 
not unnaturally confused the Atomic doctrine of 
Leucippus and the revised version of Epicurus. 
But the opinion has^ now gained ground that Leu- 
cippus and Democritus put forward no positive 
views as to weight being a fundamental property 
of a free or isolated atom, or as to the direction 
and force of the motion originally inherent in a 
free atom. 

3. Developments of Atomism.— (a) Relativity of 
sensible qualities . — We have given in outline the 
theory which Democritus adopted and developed 
When compared with the rival systems of Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, it is seen to be decidedly 
superior in simplicity and logical coherence. These 
other systems also resolve the universe into matter 
in motion ; but, in the resolution proposed by the 
Atomists, qualitative changes in things result 
from quantitative changes in their constituent 
elements, and all proceeds uniformly by a laAv of 


natural necessity. Each of these two position 
calls for further elucidation. _ The conception of a 
permanent substratum, or primary matter, to the 
early Greek thinkers, involved two attiibutes. It 
was, they thought, at once indestructible and im- 
mutable ; in other words, the sum of matter m the 
universe remains quantitatively and qualitatively 
constant amid all the change and variety of 
Nature. How this result v^as secured hy the 
Eleatics has already been shown. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras took another way, maintaining a 
plurality of elements qualitatively constant. The 
four elements of c;ii(b, water, air, 

lire — and the inlinisy ‘'Ued- .imcd by Anaxa- 
goras are alike in tliis, that they possess as funda- 
mental and inalienable the qualities perceptible to 
sense. But these attempts to shape the conception 
of matter wore attended by iiisui)erable difficul- 
ties, so long as the sensible qualities of derivative 
bodies were ascribed to the original elements 
(whether four or an infinite number) out of which 
these bodies were compounded. In fact, on the 
theory of Anaxagoias, tlie distinction between 
original and derivative forms of matter vanishes, 
for there must be as many x^riniary substances as 
theie are varieties of sensible qualities. 

Tins difiicnltj" the Aloniists solved by distin- 
guishing Liio luiKlnmeiital properties of matter as 
such from all other sensible qualities. In jirin- 
ciple the distinction is the same as tliat made by 
Loeke between j)riniary and secondary qualities. 
The changing qualities of sensible things, such as 
colour, llavour, odoui, temx>crature, cease then to 
be attributes of matter as such ; and Democritus 
exxiressed this by saying : * By cusl.oni there is 
bitter and sweet, hot and cold, and colour ; in 
reality nothing but atoms and void’ (Sext, adv. 
Math. viL 135 ; Diels, 55 B, 9 [i.^ 388]). It would, 
however, be misleading to cbara-ciorize these 
secondary qualities as subjcctiv(i : they lose no- 
thing of objeetivo validity because the mode in 
which they produce their effects has become ex- 
plicable. To take the first pair of <iuaUties in 
the citation from Democritus — sweet and bitter. 
It is an acknowledged fact that wine, which 
normally tastes sweet, is bitter to the jaundiced 
])ationt, and we may infer from Plato’s Themtetus 
that Protagoras had called attention to this and 
similar facts. Now the A tomistic doctrine declares 
wine, like all other sensible bodies, to be merely 
a comx>lcx of atoms of such and such a shape, 
size, and position, and containing such and such 
a proiiortion of vacuum. As such, each body pro- 
duces a certain effect ui)on all other similar bodies, 
including the human organs of taste. That effect, 
again, must partly depend upon the (constitution 
of those oignns, and on their permanent or tem- 
porary, con mon or individual, qualities. But, 
whereas Pi o I agora ’ emidiasized the divergence of 
the eflects uinun different conditions, and left out 
of sight its x)OSHible causes, the Atoniistie theory 
took account of both. It allowed a relative value 
to the divergent i)cree})tioiis, while at the same 
time it maintained the objective validity of that 
which produced them — in other words, tlie struc- 
ture of perceptible material bodies and the essential 
properties of the matter out of which they were 
constituted. Viewed in this light, an enigmatical 
utterance attributed to Democritus by the Exu- 
curean Golotes becomes x^ecrfectly iiitcdligible. If 
Democritus said that an object does not possess 
one kind of quality more than another {tCjv 
TTpayfjLdrwv ^Kaerrov oiD pSiWop roiotf ^ locov 

eXvai — Pint. adv. Col. 4, p. 1108 F ; Diels, 55 B, 156 
[i®. 413]), we may be sure that he was speaking of 
the secondary qualities, and not of the properties 
of matter as such. The atoms have no seccondary 
qualities. Thus colours, flavours, odours, tern- 
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perature, have no objective existence per se ; they, 
at all events when perceived, are r^ative to the 
percipient. To one who held this view the task of 
science was immensely enlarged, at the same time 
that it became more delinite. The problem was 
to advance from the known to the unknown, to 
determine precisely how the motion of atoms in 
the void produced the totality of changes, and the 
variety of changing qualities perceived l)y sense. 
No Avonder that, unaided by the apparatus of 
modern science, the explorer from time to time 
regretted the futility of results attained, and con- 
fessed with a sigh ; 

‘Truth lies in the deep* (Diog. Laert. ix. 72. 6; Diels, 66 B, 
117 [i.2 407]). * We perceive, in fact, nothing certain, but such 

things only as change with the state of our body, and of that 
which enters it, and which resists it * (Sext. adv. Math. vii. 136 ; 
Diels, 66 B. 9 Ci.2 388]). 

No less important is the part played in the 
system by the conception of causation. A fragment 
of Leucippus lays down the axiom that ‘ nothing 
conies by accident, but everything from a cause 
and under stress of necessity ’ ( Aet. i. 25. 4 ; Diels, 
54 B, 2 [i.^ 350]). In such unequivocal terms did 
he state the universal law of causation, and to this 
principle his successor consistently adhered. For 
all that happens in Nature a sufficient explanation 
was furnished by kinematics and mechanics ; there 
was then no need of any supplementary hypothesis, 
whether of design on the one hand or of arbitrary 
spontaneity on the other. It was enough to assume 
motion as an inherent attribute of matter — an 
ultimate fact for which no derivation was required. 
The motions of the atoms were as eternal as the 
atoms themselves, and were necessary ; that is, in 
the unending series of movements each followed 
upon and was determined by definite antecedents. 
Granted that atoms moving in space come into 
collision, the whole history of the universe becomes 
an application of mechanical laws. Colliding 
atoms sufier pressure and impact, unite in groups, 
and break away from such unions ; and thus arises 
all change, the succession of all events : the birth 
and destruction alike of particular things and of 
the infinite worlds are but moments in this 
succession. 

(5) Cosmogony. — The direct outcome of Atomic 
motion must be the production of our world aud 
of all the individual things in it, for these are 
given in experience. As to the process by which 
this goal is reached, our information is sadly 
defective. Of one thing we are certain — that 
Leucippus and Democritus had no recourse to 
external forces, such as the attraction and repulsion 
which Empedocles personified as Love and Strife, 
or the vovs of Anaxagoras. A late epitomator 
writes of Leucippus : 

* The worlds arise when many atoms are collected together 
into the mighty void from the surrounding space and rush 
together. They come into collision, and those which are of 
similar shape and like form become entangled, and from their 
entanglement the heavenly bodies arise ' (Hippol. Ref. i. 12 ; 
Diels, 54 A, 10 [i.2 345]). Another account gives fuller details: 
‘ Many atoms of manifold shapes cut off from the infinite are 
borne into a vast void, and there collecting set up a single 
vortex movement, in which they collide and are whirled in all 
directions, so that separation is effected and the like atoms 
come together. And, as they become too numerous to revolve 
with equal velocity, those which are light are, so to speak, sifted 
out, and flj" off towards the outer void ; and the rest remain 
together, and, becoming entangled, join their orbits with one 
another, and form in the first place a spherical mass. This 
becomes a sort of shell, including in itself atoms of all kinds ; 
and, as these through repulsion from the centre are made to 
revolve, the enclosing shell becomes thinner and thinner, the 
adj'acent atoms being attracted as soon as the vortex overtakes 
them. In this waj’- the earth was formed as the portions 
brought to the centre coalesced- And, again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from outside, and 
incorporates with itself whatever it touches. And of this some 
portions are locked together and form a mass which was at 
first damp and miry, then dried as it revolved with the universal 
vortex, and afterwards took file and formed the substance of 
the stars ' (Diog. Laert. ix. 32 ; Diels, 54 A, 1 [i.2 343]). 

In this effort of the scientific imagination several 
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points deserve notice. The doctrine of innumer- 
able worlds or cosmical systems becomes clearer 
when we consider that matter and space are 
supposed to be infinite, and any place where atoms 
meet may become the kernel or nucleus of a world, 
provided that a vortex motion is thus set up, and 
in consequence a sufficient aggregation of matter 
crystallizes, so to speak, around a centre. As, 
moreover, the atoms are infinitely various in shape, 
the worlds formed from them will display the 
greatest diversity ; though it may also happen that 
some of them are absolutely alike. Again, the 
principle of ‘like to like,’ common to most of the 
Greek physicists, receives some sort of explanation 
from the assumption of a vortex. As, on the 
beach, pebbles of like size and shape are collected 
by the tide, as the winnowing-fan sifts and separates 
grain (Sext. adv. Math. vii. 117 ; Diels, 55 B, 164 
[i.^ 415]), so the cosmical vortex plays the same 
mechanical part in bringing together homogeneous 
particles, that is, atoms approximately alike in 
size and shape. Thus Democritus is able to bring 
his notion of our world into tolerable harmony 
with popular opinion. It floats in the void, 
surrounded by its revolving shell of tightly 
compressed atoms — the vault of heaven ; the space 
between this outer envelope at the circumference 
and the solid earth at the centre is filled with air 
in which the stars move. The earth presents a 
flat surface above and below, round horizontally 
like a quoit or tambourine, and so broad as bo 
support itself on the air. 

We may note the influence of Anaximander, 
with whom probably originated the old Ionian 
theory of infinite worlds, and of Anaxagoras (g^.v.), 
who postulated a rotatory movement to eflect 
separation of unlike and aggregation of like. 
Democritus can hardly be credited with original 
contributions to astronomy ; but he welcomed the 
novel doctrines of Anaxagoras which had so startled 
his contemporaries. He held the sun to be a red- 
hot mass, but regarded it and also the moon as 
originally the nucleus of a separate system, which 
had been entangled in the vortex -motion of our 
world and subsequently ignited. The oceans were 
formed when, under the influence of wind and solar 
heat, the smaller particles were forced out of the 
earth, and ran together as water into the hollows. 
In relative size the central earth exceeds the sun, 
moon, and stars ; yet the latter must have been 
accorded considerable dimensions if Democritus 
accepted the Anaxagorean assumption of plains, 
mountains, and ravines upon the moon’s face (Aet. 
ii. 25. 9 ; Diels, 55 A, 90 [i.^ 367]). 

This cosmology is vitiated through and through 
by the undue importance it gives to our planet. 
The geocentric hypothesis still retained its sway 
over the philosopher, who tells us : 

‘There are infinite worlds, differing- in size; and in some of 
them there is no sun and moon, in others the sun and moon 
are larger than in our world, or there are several suns and 
moons. The worlds are unequally distributed in space ; here 
there are more, there fewer ; some are waxing, some are in 
their prime, some waning ; coming into being in one part of the 
universe, ceasing in another part. The cause of their perishing 
is collision with one another. And there are some worlds 
destitute of moisture and of living creatures. In our world 
the earth was born before the stars ; the moon is nearest to the 
earth, the sun comes next, fixed stars are furthest off. The 
planets themselves are at unequal distances from us. A world 
IS in its prime so long as it is able to absorb fresh matter from 
without* (Hippol. Ref. i. 13 ; Diels, 55 A, 40 [i.2 360]). 

In the words of an enthusiastic admirer (Gom- 
perz, Griechische DenJcer, i.® 295), we seem to be 
listening to a modem astronomer who has seen 
the moons of Jupiter, has recognized the lack of 
moisture on the moon, and has even caught a 
glimpse of nebulse, 

(c) Psychology. — All particular things, and 
amongst them the four so-called elements — earth, 
water, air, fire — are aggregates or atom-complexes ; 
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and their character is determined by the shape, 
order, and position of their component atoms. 
Atmospheric air plays its part, but the most 
important is fire, because the most mobile, being 
composed of atoms exceedingly fine, smooth, and 
round. Fire-atoms are the moving principle of 
organic bodies, the soul being a sort of fire or 
heat, while mental activity is identical with the 
motion of these fiery particles. Upon this founda- 
tion is constructed a materialistic psychology, 
which in turn determines the epistemology and 
ethics of Democritus. Such a doctrine invites 
comparison with the speculations of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras, the former of whom regarded 
soul as an exhalation fed by vapours from the 
warm blood. The voDs of Anaxagoras, whether by 
this he meant simply intelligence, or some sort of 
mind-stuff, was supposed to be diffused throughout 
the universe ; and similarly the theory of Democritus 
tends to destroy any fixed line of demarcation 
between organic and inorganic in Nature. 
according to him, fiery soul- atoms are taken in 
from outside. Owing to their great mobility, they 
are constantly liable to escape from the animate 
body, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
process of respiration, which checks the escape of 
imprisoned soul- atoms by a current of air, and 
continually renews them. In sleep or in a swoon 
there is less resistance : more of the fiery atoms 
escape, and mental activity is proportionately 
diminished ; while death itself is the result of their 
entire dispersion in the surrounding air. Since 
all qualitative change in things is reduced to, and 
explained by, quantitative changes of atoms and 
atomic motions, no exception can be made in deal- 
ing with psychical activities and the phenomena 
of mental life. Sensation, thought, and all other 
functions of the soul are in reality movements of 
the soul-atoms, produced in accordance with the 
mechanical laws of pressure and impact. This 
principle is rigorously carried out, and its consistent 
application is a characteristic feature of Atomistic 
psychology. It is most obvious in the theory of 
sensation, which Democritus in part inherited 
from Empedocles. Contact between object per- 
ceived and percipient is the indispensable condiUon 
of all perception, so that all the various senses are 
in the last resoit modes of one — viz. touch (Ar. de 
Sens'U, iv. 442a, 29). 

When, as in the case of sight, hearing, and 
smell, the perceptible object is at a distance, 
Democritus, like Empedocles, supposed that 
particles of external things found their way into 
the pores of the sensory organs. It is true that, 
according to Empedocles, the pores or passages 
through which the particles travelled were never 
absolutely empty, for, on his view, the universe 
was a plenum ; whereas Democritus supposed the 
particles thrown off* to move, like all atoms, through 
empty space ; but this hardly affects the general 
likeness between the two theories. The introduc- 
tion of atoms in certain ways, through the organs, 
to the soul answers to the introduction of effluxes 
{dv-oppoal) through the pores, which Empedocles 
maintained. The atom-complexes thus given off 
resemble the external objects themselves. Demo- 
critus called them detKeXa — an Ionic term for which 
Aristotle substituted etdcSka, What we perceive, 
then, is in a manner in the soul ; but the soul itself 
must consist of matter capable of being affected 
mechanically by it, that is, capable of the impact, 
reaction, movement, which is the essence 

of perception. 

The sensory organs thus become passages for 
instreaming atoms. Take vision. The eye is a 
moist porous organ — seeing results when the 
image of an object is mirrored in the prmil. So 
mucli we are told on excellent authority ; but how 


it comes about that the pupil receives, or, if it is a 
mirror, reflects, this image, is a point on which 
neither the criticisms of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
nor the later accounts of Aetius and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis throw much light. In fact, it 
remains doubtful whether the efficient cause is the 
emanation from the visible object or the air which 
has received a certain impression, comparable to 
that of a seal upon wax, from this emanation. The 
suggestion that in seeing nearer objects the former, 
in seeing distant objects the latter, is the i)roximate 
agent, although ingenious, lacks all authority. 
Colour, the proijer object of vision, as explained 
above, is not a primary quality of bodies, but 
is relative to the percipient. The visible thing is 
composed of colouidess atoms of given shape 
arranged in a certain order and position, and, when 
it is said to have colour in virtue of its atomic 
structure and the movements of its atoms, this 
really means that it is capable of exciting a 
particular effect in the sensory organ — the eye. 
Democritus assumed four primary colours-— white, 
black, red, and green — and derived all 

other shades of colour from the mixture of the 
primary tour in definite proportions. F rom this it 
follows that the numerous bodies which cannot be 
classed as having one or other of the primary 
colours must he of a composite nature ; they must, 
that is, include in their composition other than 
merely homogeneous atoms. Thus, referring 
white to smooth and red to round atoms, he must 
have assumed, in the structure of gold and bronze, 
the presence both of smooth and of round atoms, 
since he declared the colour of these metals to be 
a mixture of white and red. This theory of colour 
seems to have been carefully elaborated, to judge 
by the summary and criticisms of Theophrastus 
{de Sensu, 49 if. ). The crudeness of his assumptions 
is obvious : whiteness is supposed to be due to 
smooth, blackness to rough atoms, redness is 
caused by heat, and the atoms of lire are supjiosed 
to be s^iherical. 

In the treatment of hearing and its correlative 
object, sound, of which speech or vocal sound is t he 
leading type, Dernociitus agreed in the main with 
his contemporaries. As emanations {ddKeXa) from 
visible bodies are the stimulus of vision, so the 
sounds which stimulate the organ of hearing 

are particles or atom-complexes thrown off by the 
sonant body, and conveyed by the medium of the 
air to the ear, and through it to the soul. The 
stream of atoms given off by a sonant body sets the 
atoms of the air in motion, and, joining itself with 
these according to similarity of shapes and sizes, 
makes its way into the body. The orifice of the 
ear is the chief, but not the sole, entrance for such 
a current. In making the current affect not the 
ear alone, but other organs of the body, Democritus 
showed decided originality. He may have meant 
no more than that the whole body is sympathetic 
to the operation of hearing. Probably the purity 
of sounds was made to depend on the similarity, 
the pitch and volume on the magnitude, of their 
constituent atoms. The process by which the 
sound -atoms themselves and the air broken up by 
them are, as it were, sorted so that similar shapes 
and sizes come together must be understood as 
purely mechanical. 

If a theory of emanations from bodies at a 
distance be employed to explain seeing and hear- 
ing, no difficulty will be encountered in applying it 
to the sense of smelling. The rapid diffusion of 
perfume is a familiar fact, and it is easily inferred 
that a finer matter is given off’ by odorous bodies 
in the form of an attenuated stream of atoms, 
which reaches the nostrils. Theophrastus com- 
plains of the omission to connect a distinctive 
quality of the various odours with the atomic 
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configuration of their particles ; hut Democritus 
probably regarded this connexion as easily de- 
ducible from the similar connexion between atomic 
configuration and distinctive quality in the kin- 
dred region of tastes, with which he dealt very 
fully. Thus, he referred an acid taste to atomic 
shapes which are angular, winding, small, and 
thin ; the sweet to shapes which are spherical and 
not too small ; the astringent to shapes large and 
with many angles. The bitter is composed of 
shapes, small, smooth, and spherical, with hooks 
attached to the spherical surface ; the saline of 
large shapes, in many cases not spherical, but in 
some cases also not scalene, and therefore without 
many flexures ; the pungent is small, spherical, and 
angular, but not scalene. 

With this the theory of sensation is complete. 
All senses have been resolved into modes of touch, 
which must, therefore, have been for Democritus 
the primary sense, as it was for Aristotle. But of 
touch itself as a physiological function he could 
give no detailed investigation. Pressure, impact, 
and motion — purely physical conceptions — are em- 
ployed by the Atomists without misgiving, as if 
they had not realized the true nature of the 
physiological process. The relations between 
realities of every kind were reducible to the purely 
mechanical form. The interaction involved in 
sense -perception could not difier from the action of 
any atomic bodies whatsoever upon one another, 
for this contact is the necessary and universal 
condition, and contact between and » 0 r- 

cipiendum only a special case. Sensation itself is 
the movement set up when spherical soul- atoms 
have thus been brought into contact with the 
atoms of an external object, or the atom-complexes 
(5e£/ceXa) emanating from them. On this theory, 
then, sensory facts have nothing to distinguish 
them from the larger total of physical facts ; nor 
can there be a fundamental difference between 
sensation and intellect. Aristotle expressly testifies 
that Democritus made no such distinction {raTijrb 
X^7et Kal vovv \d& Anivna^ i. 2. 404a, 28, 31 ; 

cf. 405a, 9]). There is no evidence that he put to 
himself Aristotle’s question, What is the faculty 
by which the data of sense are combined and dis- 
tinguished, by which we are conscious of our mental 
acts, by which we imagine and remember ? All our 
information is that, while the soul-atoms were 
divided or distributed over the entire body, he 
located certain mental functions in certain parts 
of the frame ; e.y. the separate sensations in the 
sensory organs, and, further, according to some 
doubtful authorities, intelligence in the brain, anger 
in the heart, appetite in the liver. Such statements 
are not in themselves incredible, on the assumption 
that, in diflerent parts of the body, soul-atoms of 
distinctive size and mobility are a^it to he associated 
and massed together ; but the partial anticipation 
of Plato’s tripartite division of soul is open to sus- 
picion, and on such points Aetiua and pseudo* 
JEippocratean writers of the 2nd cent, are not to be 
trusted. 

What, then, is thought, and how does thinking 
come about ? It must be analogous to sensation in 
so far as it is a movement of soul-atoms stimulated 
by an external cause ; the latter is not far to seek, 
when we reflect on the familiar fact of the similarity 
between a sensation and the corresponding idea. 
Emanations from external objects (efSwXa 
trpo<n6vr(i) must then be postulated for the latter as 
for the former. The same causes acting upon soul- 
atoms in the same mechanical fashion accounted 
for dreams, visions, and hallucinations. ^ So far 
from rejecting these mental processes as illusory, 
Democritus seems to have based upon them some 
sort of divination or mantic. The emanations 
which excite these abnormal processes must be 


supposed to be of a finer texture than those of 
ordinary sensation or thought. 

(d) Epistemology. — What, then, is the relation 
between sensation and thought — in other words, 
what contributions does Democritus make to the 
theory of knowledge ? The locus classiciis is a 
passage preserved by Sextus {adv. Math. vii. 138 j 
Diels, 55 B, 11 [i.- 389]). It was taken from a work 
entitled ‘ The Canon,’ which presumably discussed 
the process of inference from the known to the 
unknown, and laid down rules for induction. The 
passage runs as follows ; 

‘There are two forms of knowledge, the genuine and the 
obscure. To the obscure belong all these : sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch ; the other form, genuine knowledge, is altogether 
distinct from this. . . .' ‘In what follows,’ says Sextus, ‘ De- 
mocritus ranks the genuine form above the obscure, and adds 
[to follow the restoration of the text by Diels] : “ When the 
object becomes too minute for the obscure form of knowledge 
to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or touch it, when greater pre- 
cision is required, then the genuine knowledge comes into play, 
as the possessor of a more precise organ of discrimination.*’ * 

This means that thought can reach that which is 
inaccessible to sense. The Atomic theory, as it 
shaped itself in the mind of the philosopher, is a 
proof, for neither the atom nor space is sensibly 
perceived. Moreover, the geometrical forms and 
the whole of geometrical science, to which Demo- 
critus gave as loyal a support as Plato himself, 
being inseparable from space, have the same rational 
origin. It is true that he made no fruitful applica- 
tion of geometry to physical research, but the same 
may he said of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, and of 
all who preceded Galileo. Purther, it is easy to 
see why the Atomists preferred thought to sense, 
though both have essentially the same object — cor- 
poreal things and material processes, atoms and 
atomic movements. Thought was to them mental 
intuition, an affection which registers, so to speak, 
more delicate movements due to complexes of 
minuter atoms. The senses do not extend far 
enough ; the mental vision descries the atom, but 
the bodily eye cannot. The senses, being unaffected 
by the finer atomic movements, desert us at the 
oint where the minutest bodies and the most 
elicate processes require investigation. 

(e) Ethics and religion. — The scanty fragments 

which have come down to us under the name of 
Democritus include a mass of moral reflexions. 
Much of it is undoubtedly spurious, and the task 
of sifting the grain from the chaff has not yet been 
accomplished with success. Though little of scien- 
tific value has been preserved, the outlines of a 
definite view of life stand out clearly. In form 
these utterances hear the stanm of the scattered 
moral reflexions attributed to Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans, the single exception known to us 
being the treatise Trepl which made some 

advance to a definition of the ethical end. The 
treatise apparently opened with a description of the 
miserable condition of the majority of mankind, 
distracted by inordinate desire and superstitious 
terror, vainly striving for a multitude of objects 
without finding in any of them permanent satisfac- 
tion. As the goal of moral endeavour, Democritus 
proposed what he himself called tranquillity or 
cheerfulness {eifdvfxLr}) and well-being {eTuea-rdI}). Such 
composure or peace of mind he compared to an 
unruffled calm at sea {yaXnfjPiij). Other terms for 
this ethical end occur in the fragments, such as 
ddapupLa, drapa^icLf ddavfmcria, dp/xouLa, ^v/JufiGrpict ; hut 
it is not certain whether they were ever used by 
Democritus himself. His main tenet, repeatedly 
enforced in a variety of ways, is that true happi- 
ness, this inestimable tranquillity, does not depend 
on anything external, on wealth or goods of the 
body, but on uprightness and intelligence. Modera- 
tion and contentment, purity of deed and thought, 
are its distinctive marks ; education is the Best 
means to it. 
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The question anses whether this ethical teaching (of which, 
after all, we know so little) is intimately connected with the 
physical doctrines of the Atomists, so as to form part of one 
system. On this opinions are divided. Some deny all con- 
nexion, and are inclined to regard Democritus, not as the 
aystematizer, but as the eager inquirer, who disperses his energy 
over a multitude of subjects, and lays the foundation of separate 
unrelated sciences. Again, it has been suggested that the con- 
templation of an infinite universe impressed Democritus with a 
just sense of the pettiness of man and the futility of the ends 
which ordinary men pursue. But this conjecture is j’ust as im- 
probable as the popular conception of him as the ‘laughing 
philosopher," provoked to merriment by the incongruity of all 
around him. Others, taking the distinction between genuine 
and obscure knowledge as their text, draw a parallel between 
the preference of thought over sensation, and the similar prefer- 
ence of tranquillity over violent and exciting pleasure. As 
sensations are atomic movements, so also are feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, and desires. Aristippus had called 
pleasure a smooth, and pain a rough or violent motion To 
Deuiocritus the distinction is not so much qualitative as quanti- 
tative ; it IS in minute and delicate movements of the finest 
matter, which are imperceptible to sense, that thought and the 
joys of thought consist. 

The views of Democritus about religion are very 
imperfectly knowm. A fortunate accident has 
preserved in the pages of Sextus Empiricus {adv. 
math, ix. 19 ; Diels, 55 B, 166 [i.^ 415J) his curious 
belief in superhuman beings, and from other sources 
he is known to have maintained the possibility of 
divination from dreams and from the inspection of 
the liver and other organs of the sacrificial victim. 
There is nothing in these beliefs which is not in 
harmony with the principles of atomistic physics, 
although development in this direction is at first 
sight somewhat startling. To take divination by 
victims first. According to Cicero {de, Divin, i. 57 
[131]), the changes to be foretold by an inspection of 
the entrails were such as affected public health or 
the prospect of the harvest. The limitation to such 
cases proves that the symptoms examined and 
reported upon were such as were due, in the 
belief of Democritus, to natural causes. Dreams, 
whether of the ordinary or of the prophetic kind, 
were, on the atomistic hypothesis, due to images 
or eUioXa presented in sleep. Emanations from all 
possible objects flit about continually; amongst 
them there may be some which reflect the mental 
condition or even the opinions and designs of other 
men. Information then obtained in dreams of 
this sort is a matter of inference, just as when in 
waking hours the condition and intentions of others 
are inferred from their looks. The data, however, 
are less trustworthy, and hence the interpretation 
of dreams is often erroneous. Emanations, it will 
be seen, can thus be satisfactorily employed to 
explain what is unusual and abnormal. 

As to the popular theology, it could not be 
accepted by any of the early Greek thinkers, least 
or all by Democritus. The interference of Homer’s 
deities in the course of natural events was utterly 
at variance with speculations which, if they agreed 
in nothing else, all tended to establish the reign of 
law and the inevitable sequence of phenomena. If 
nothing exists but atoms moving in void, if every 
event is inexorably determined by natural neces- 
design in Nature are alike 
excluded. Democritus was true to this principle, 
and incurred the censure of Aristotle because he 
refused to see in the beauty and order of the uni- 
verse, and more especially in the adaptation of 
means to ends m the structure of animals and plants, 
any evidence of design. It remains, however, for 
the philosopher to explain how the belief in gods 
arose. Democritus in part ascribed it to man’s 
terror at the awe-inspiring phenomena of Nature 
—thunder and lightning, eclipses of the sun and 
moon, co^mets, earthquakes, and the like. In the 
belief the gods were certainly regarded as 
tne causes of natural phenomena, and, so far, as 
personifying natural forces. But this was not all ; 
in part the faith of the multitude rested on actual 
evidence of sense, observations which there was no 


reason to doubt, even if they had been misunder- 
stood. To meet this case, I)emocritus introduced 
as avera causa beings dilieiently constituted and 
in some respects superior to man. He may have 
been prompted by the common Greek notion of 
dsemons {BaLpioves), found, e,g,, in Hesiod, as some- 
thing intermediate between men and gods ; or it 
might even be said that he degraded the gods to 
the rank of daemons. He assumed, at all events, 
that there are in the surrounding atmosphere 
beings who are similar to man in form, but surpass 
him in size, strength, and longevity. Streams of 
atoms would emanate from them as from all other 
external objects, and, coming in contact with the 
sensory organs, might render these beings visible 
and audible to men. The popular belief in their 
divinity and immortality was a gratuitous assump- 
tion ; in truth, tliey are not indestructible, but 
merely slower to perish than man. Of these beings 
and their images there wei'e two species — one kindly 
and beneficent, the other destructive and liarmful. 
Hence Democritus is said to have piayed that he 
might meet with such images as were kindly and 
beneficent. 

The atomistic doctrine which, as mentioned 
above, supposed an entire dispersion of soul-atoms 
to take ])lace at death, left no ground for inferring 
the survival of individual existence. The instinctive 
fear of death is once or twice referred to in the frag- 
ments, and generally as something unreasonable. 
With the interest of a modern man of science, 
Democritus ai)pears to have investigated cases of 
lesuscitation of persons apparently dead, and to 
have decided that, however violent the injury 
received, life during the swoon or trance cannot 
have been altogether extinct (Prod, m Ec^np. ii. 
113, 6 [Kroll] ; Diels, 55 B, 1 [i.“ 384]). We have no 
evidence that he or any of his school were active in 
denouncing and opposing superstition. One of his 
works bears the title IJepl rwv but the sole 

reference extant to belief in a future life is the 
passing allusion : 

* Some men do nob understand that a mortal nature is subject 
to dissolution, and, being- conscious of the evil in life, painfully 
spend all their days in troubles and fears, inventing lies about 
the time after death." 

4. Historical importance. — The doctrine here 
presented in outline was never poimlar in antiquity, 
or rather it may be said to have fallen into dis- 
repute. This was due in part to the fact that 
Democritus avoided dialectical discussions, so 
dear to the Greeks from the time of the Sophists. 
Yet Aristotle, his keenest critic, praised him for 
his empirical method of research, and agreed 
that it was better to deal with things in the con- 
crete {</»uortxws ^rireiv) than to reason from vague 
abstract premisses to conclusions which did not 
exactly ht the facts of the case (Xo'yt/ccDs 
The great prominence given after the time of 
Socrates to ethics and the practical side of life was 
another reason why Atomism failed to attract 
public attention. Ecav names of adherents have 
come down to us, hardly enough to be called a 
school. Epicurus (<7. -y. ) absorbed in his own system 
what he thought fit, leaving one fundamental doc- 
trine — that or natural necessity — to his rivals, the 
Stoics. Here the genuine doctrine of Democritus 
vanishes, or re-appears only in those criticisms of 
Aristotle’s which, as Lasswitz has shown, formed, 
to some of the keener intellects among the school- 
men, a rallying-point from which to question or 
even ultimately to undermine the authority of the 
Stagirite. The loss of Democritus’ writings was, 
in Bacon’s opinion, the greatest which antiquity 
had sustained ; and, after Galileo’s experiments 
had opened a new era in physical research, this 
appreciation of empirical methods was triumphantly 
vindicated. 

The chief service which Demcfcritus rendered to 
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E hilosophy lay in the rigid consistency with which 
e worked out his crude Materialism. His merits 
in this respect are best seen by comparison with 
the Ionian hyiozoists who preceded, and the Stoic 
pantheists who followed, him. So long as material 
reality is endowed with sentience or reason, the 
problem of Materialism is not adequately conceived, 
nor are its difficulties properly faced. The Atomists 
saw clearly what they had to do, namely, to show 
how out of matter, which is neither sentient nor 
intelligent, but merely obeys mechanical laws, it is 
possible to derive organic bodies which both feel 
and think. The diiiiculty of the task was not 
removed by this clear conception of its nature. 
There is a gap in the deduction, which no ingenuity 
can bridge over. The formation of an image on 
the pupil and the visual sensation contemporaneous 
with it remain wholly distinct : the physics of 
Democritus may explain the first, but not the 
second. Ever so correct a theory of the mechanism 
of local movements in the animal still leaves the 
phenomena of purpose and volition as mysterious 
as ever, as Aristotle pointed out. The resolu- 
tion of secondary qualities, as they are called — 
colour, sound, temperature, odour, etc. — into effects 
of atomic movements on the percipient was a great 
step in advance ; but Democritus did not realize all 
its consequences. Modern psychology has shown 
that the same analysis can be applied to primary 


qualities, and the seeming solid bodies of the 
Atomists’ external world replaced by groups of 
tactile sensations; while, further, it asserts that 
these states of consciousness are our primary data 
of immediate reality. Thus Materialism, if worked 
out consistently, is apt to lead out of itself to 
Phenomenalism or Subjective Idealism, or in some 
other direction. 

Literature. — H. Diels, Fragm. der Vorsoky'atiker, Berlin, 
1903, p. 54 f. [i.2 (Berlin, 1906) 342-450] ; F. G A. Mullach, 
Frag. Philos. Grcecor., Pans, 1S60-81; F. A Lange, Gesch. des 
Matenalismus^^^ Iserlohn, 1877 (Eng. tr. by E. C Thomas, Hist, 
of Mateirialism and Criticism of its Present Importance, Lon- 
don, 1877-81); K. Lasswitz, Gesch. der Atomistik vom Mittel- 
TTim bn rcrr’-.i r E Jol'r..^on, Der 

Sensicalis-ii'i'' d o r i ' 1868; 

Lortzing. f u,: j ■ .'j j. ! / i .tu > Ij ’ii Li*- Berlin, 
1873 ; A. Btxeger, Lne Uruewegung der Atome u. a. \\ eizentsteh. 
bei Leuc. u. Dem., Halle, 1874 ; R. Hirzel, Untersuchungen zn 
Cicero's philos. Sckriften, i. 141-152, Leipzig, 1877 ; E- Rohde, 
‘Nochmals Leuc. u. Dem.,’ Jahib. f. PhiloL u. Pad. cxxiii. 
(1881) ; M. Berthelot, * Des Origines de Talch^mie et des oeuvres 
attributes k Dem. d’Abd.,’ Joum. des Savants, Sept. 1884 ; P. 
Natorp, ‘Demokrit,’ Forschungen zur Gesch. des ErkenntnUs- 
problems im Alterth., Berlin, 1884, pp. 164-208, also Ethika des 
Demokritos, Marburg, 1893 ; H. C. X-iepmann, Mechanik der 
Leucipp>Democrit. Atome, Leipzig, 1886 ; W. Windelband, 
Gesch. der Philos, im Alterthum, Nordlingen, 1888; E Zeller, 
Philos, der Qriechen^, i., Leipzig, 1892 (Eng. tr. [of 4th ed.] by 
S. F. Alleyne under title Zeller's Pre-Socratic Philosophy, Lon- 
don, 1881) ; T, Gomperz* Gr. Denker, i , Leipzig, 1896 (Xing. tr. 
by L. Magnus, Gr. Thinkers, London, 1901) ; A. Dyroff, Demo- 
kritstudxen, Leipzig, 1899 ; J. 1. Beare, Gr. Theories of Ele- 
mentary Cognition, Oxford, 1906. H. D. HiCKS. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Introductory; 
African and Oceanian). — Although a rough dis- 
tinction may he drawn between demons and spirits 
by considering the former as malevolent and the 
latter as benevolent, actual study of the subject 
soon shows that there is, to the primitive mind, no 
clear line of demarcation between the two allied 
classes. Their modes of operation are identical, 
and the same being mc«-y often be either beneficent 
or maleficent, as circumstances may dictate, though 
some are normally kindly disposed towards man, 
while others are almost or quite invariably hostile 
to him. The very terms * spirit ’ and ' demon ’ are 
colourless. The former word signifies simply 
‘breathing,’ ‘breath’ (see artt. Breath, Spirit), 
while the latter {dalyzcov) originally denoted either 
‘ apportioner ’ or, less probably, ‘ apportionment,’ 
‘ destiny,’ being connected with Gr. dalojaat, ‘divide,’ 
‘apportion,’ and Eng. iime (Boisacq, Diet, itymol. 
de la lanaue grec^e, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 162 ; 
cf. also Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 54*). The 
term ‘ demon ’ has, moreover, suffered a complete 
transformation of meaning in malam partem, for 
originally, as will be clear from the ‘ Greek ’ section 
of this art., it had a good connotation, which was 
changed into an evil one when Christianity con- 
demned the deities and spirits of paganism (see, 
further, ‘ Christian ’ section below) — a change quite 
analogous to that by which the Avesta daeva, 
‘ demon,’ is the precise etymological equivalent of 
the Skr. deva, ‘god.’ 

Again, both demons and spirits — to retain for the 
nonce their somewhat artificial contrast — must be 
carefully distinguished from souls or ghosts (cf. artt. 
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Indian (W. Crooke), p. 601. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 608. 

Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 608. 

Jewish (H. LOEWE), p. 612. 

Muslim (M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes), p. 615. 
Persian (A. V. W. Jackson), p. 619. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 620. 

Slavic (V. J. Mansikka), p. 622. 

Teutonic (E. Mogk), p. 630. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 635, 

Soul, Ancestor-Worship, and the ‘Egyptian’ 
section below). This comes out very clearly among 
the Melanesians,^ with whom 

‘ it IS most important to distinguish between spirits who are 
beings of an order higher than mankind, and the disembodied 
spirits of men, which have become in the vulgar sense of the 
word ghosts. . . . They [the Melanesians] themselves make a 
clear distinction between the existing, conscious, powerful, 
disembodied spirits of the dead, and other spiritual beings that 
have never been men at all’ (Oodrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 120 f.). 

The vuiy or spirit, thus contrasted with the tindalo, 
or ghost, was defined as follows to Codrington by a 
native of the Banks Islands : 

* It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than a man ; knows 
things which are secret without seeing ; is supernaturally 
powerful with mana ; has no form to be seen ; has no soul, 
because itself is like a soul ’ ; 

and in Omba, Lepers Island, the definition of 'im% 
is as follows : 

‘ Spirits are immortal ; have bodies, but invisible ; are like 
men, but do not eat and drink, and can be seen only by the 
dead * (Oodrington, 123, 170). . . , 

That, despite this assignment of a purely spiritual 
nature to the vui, they should often be regarded 
practically as in human form, and even as some- 
times dimly visible {ih. 151 f.), is by no^ means sur- 
prising when we remember that it m well-nigh 
impossible for man at any stage of civilization to 
escape entirely from anthropomorphism [q-v.). 

This distinction between spirits and ghosts is, 
however, much easier to make in theory than in 
practice, and Taylor’s words regarding the New 
Zealanders [Te Ika a Maui^^ London, 1870, p. 108) 

1 A very similar distinction may be found in Greek between 
deoC, S(x.Lfj,oi*€Sy and 7/pcue?, the two latter classes corresponding 
respectively to the Melanesian vui and tiTidalo (cf. Usener. 
GoUemamen, Bonn, 1896, p, 248 f.). 
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— * Maori gods are so mixed up with the spirits of 
ancestors, whose worship entered largely into their 
religion, that it is difficult to distinguish one from 
the other’ — may be applied to more than one people 
(cf. also, for Atrica, Schneider, Relig. der afrthan, 
Naturvolker, Munster, 1891, p. 113). 

But, if demons and spirits must be distinguished 
from ghosts or souls, an equally clear line must be 
drawn between them and gods — although it is true 
that confusion of demons and spirits with gods is 
frequent, exactly as demons and spirits are often 
confounded with souls or ghosts. There is, never- 
theless, this difference between the two kinds of 
confusion, that, whereas demons and spirits are, 
strictly speaking, distinct from souls and ghosts 
in that the vui * were never men, and have not the 
bodily nature of a man’ (Codrington, 124), the 
difference between demons and spirits as contrasted 
with gods appears to be one of degree rather than 
of kind, so that demons and spirits may be, and 
very often are, elevated to the rank of gods. On 
this point Jevons writes as follows {Tntrod, to 
the Hist, of Heligion^. London, 1904, pp. 173, 
175): 

‘ For the savag-e, supernatural being's are divided into three 
classes — the gods of his o'wn tribe, those of other tribes, and 
spirits which, unlike the first two classes, have never obtained a 
definite circle of worshippers to offer sacrifice to them and in 
return receive protection from them. This last class, never 
having been taken into alliance by any clan, have never been 
elevated into gods. . . . On the one hand, the community 
originally drew its god from the ranks of the innumerable 
spiritual beings by which primitive man was surrounded ; and, 
on the other hand, the outlying, unattached spirits, who were 
not at fi.rst taken into alliance, and so raised to the status of 
gods, may ultimately be domesticated, so to speak, and made 
regular members of a pantheon.’ 

The relations of demons and spirits to that phase 
of primitive religion properly known as Animism 
(g.v.) are peculiarly close, so that Tylor (i.^ 426) 
declares : 


‘ It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides 
into two great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent doctrine ; 
first, concerning souls of individual creatures, capable of con- 
tinued existence after the death or destruction of the body ; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power- 
ful deities ’ 


Whether, however. Animism actually furnishes, as 
was once fondly supposed, a complete explanation 
of the origin of religion, or whether it was even the 
earliest form of _ religion, seems open to grave 
doubts (cf. the views of various scholars recorded 
by Schmidt, ‘L’Origine de I’id^e de Bieu,’ in 
Anthropos, iii. [1908]); and the theory is scarcely 
supported in Melanesia, where so accurate an 
observer as Codrington can say (p. 123) : 

‘ There does not appear to be anywhere in Melanesia a belief 
in a spirit which animates any natural object, a tree, waterfall 
storm, or rock, so as to be to it what the soul is believed to be to 
the body of a man. Europeans, it is true, apeak of the spirits 
Q*" of the forest ; but the native idea 
which they represent la that ghosts haunt the sea and the forest 
having power to raise storms and to strike a traveller with 
disease, or that supernatural beings, never men, do the same.’ 

It must also be borne in mind that, while spirits 
are very frequently believed to inhabit trees, 
nvers, rocks, and the like, there are many spirits 
to which no such specific habitat is assigned. In 
other cases the abode, even in a tree, river, or rock, 
may be but temporary — a phenomenon which is 
especially characteristic of dream-demons, disease- 
demons, and the like. 


There is, furthermore, a close connexion of 
demons and spirits with the great type of religion 
known as Fetishism (g.-y.), which may roughly be 
defined, with Tylor (ii. 144), as ‘the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in, or attached to, or conveying 
through, certain material objects,’ the 
letish itself being a material, or even animal (cock 
serpent, bear, etc.), or natural (river, tree, etc.)! 

^ spirit is believed to take up its 
abode, either temporarily or permanently To 
quote Tylor (ii. 145) again : ^ 


‘To class an object as a fetish, demands explicit statement 
that a spirit IS considei ed as embodied in it or acting through 
it or conimnnicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs 
to do habitually think this of such objects , or it must be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness and 
power, IS talked with, wor«liipiiod, piayed to, sacrificed to, 
petted or ill-treated aiib ien-!»n(e to its past or future be- 
haviour to its votaries ’ Cf., however, the well-founded objec- 
tion of Jevons, pp. 100-169, to the scientific use of the word 
‘fetish’ at all, since it ‘ may mean one thing to one person and 
another to another, because it has no geneially accepted scientific 
definition.’ 

Nevertheless, however vague the term ‘ fetish ’ 
may be, it is at least clear that the idea of spirit- 
habitation which it conveys is closely connected, in 
its development, with the foims of religion associ- 
ated with amulets (see Charms and Amulets, 
vol. iii. p. 398"-) and idols (see Images and Idols). 

Generally speaking, a spirit is regarded, unless 
properly propitiated, as malevolent and maleficent 
more often than as benevolent and beneficent ; in 
other words, to revert to the common, though lax, 
phraseology, demons are more numerous than 
spirits. At first sight this state of belief ia 
analogous to that which ^ives more iironiinence 
to malignant than to benignant deities, because 
the benevolent gods are already good and need no 
propitiation, while every effort must be made to 
appease and to propitiate the malevolent ones. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the real 
psychology in the case of demons and spirits. The 
true ground for the predominance in number and 
in importance of malevolent over benevolent si)irit8 
appears to be well outlined by Jevons (p. 177), who 
finds the explanation in the fact, already noted, 
that the spirit is unattached to any clan or com- 
munity, whereas a god is connected with one or 
another clan. The spirit is, therefore, much in the 
position of an unattached ghost ; and, as to th'e 
primitive mind, with its intense concept of kinship 
— whether real or artificial — ail that is not akin is 
hostile, a spirit thus unattached, and consequently 
unakin, would naturally tend to be regarded as 
hostile and malevolent. It must bo remembered, 
too, that the qualities ascribed to the spirits reflect 
in great measure the qualities of their worship- 
pers (cf. Schneider, 106) ; for instance, the Kioko 
of Portuguese West Africa hold that each 
spirit has his own district, which he jealously 
guards, being deeply angered by the intrusion of 
any neighbouring spirit {ib. 150). Spirits also 
possess other traits still more human, so that, 
among the African Bambara, the spirits ‘ have sex, 
males and females are found among them, they 
have children, and some, if not all, even believe 
them to be clothed’ (Henry, in Anthropos^, iii. 702) ; 
while in Loan^ we find a specific ‘ mother of 
spirits ’ named Bunsi, who has peopled the whole 
land with spirits, who in their turn have begotten 
others (Schneider, 132 f.); and the Australian 
Urabunna and Warramunga believe that the 
black-snake totem ancestor begot spirit children 
who now live in water-holes and in gum-trees along 
the bank of the creek (Spencer-Gillen^, p. 162, cf. 
also p. 301). 

It is comparatively seldom that the primitive 
mind makes a clear discrimination between good 
and evil spirits so far as to distinguish them by 
special epithets, as do the Africans of Benguela 
(Schneider, 135) ; and the very fact that the names 
applied by the Malays of Passumah Lebar to good 
spirits (detoa) and to evil siiirits {jinn) are of Skr. 
and Arab, origin respectively (Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol, der Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1860-72, V. i. 
166) betrays the late date of this nomenclature (cf. 
also Tylor, ii, 319). 

In the regions under consideration, belief in 
denaons and spirits is especially characteristic of 
Africa (as is shown at once by the fact that 
‘ fetishism ’ is par excellence the type of African 
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religion^), where it maintains itself side by side 
with ghost- worship. In Oceania, on the other 
hand, the two types of religion are mutually ex- 
clusive. In Polynesia, Austialia, and Micronesia, 
spirits are practically unworshipped as compared 
with ghosts, while in the Ellice Islands and the 
Union Group (Tokelau) the reverse is the case 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. ii. 139-»142, 194-199) ; and in 
Melanesia 

‘ religion divides the people into two groups ; one, where, with 
an accompanying belief in spirits, never men, worship is directed 
to the ghosts of the dead, as in the Solomon Islands ; the other, 
where both ghosts and spirits have an important place, but the 
spirits have more worship than the ghosts, as is the case in the 
New Hebrides and in the Banks Islands ’ (Godvmgton, 123). 
Naturally, the same effect may be ascribed by 
primitive man to different causes. Thus, among 
the Orang Kuhn of Sumatra and the Mintira of 
the Malay Peninsula, disease is caused by spirits 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. i. 181 ; Journ. Ind. Archipel, 
i. 307), whereas in Africa generally and in Melanesia 
(Schneider, 116, 125, 152; Codrington, 194) disease 
is more commonly due to malignant ghosts — al- 
though here, too, the vague distinction between 
ghosts and spirits, already noted, often renders 
uncertain any precise determination of the cause of 
disease (cf. Tylor, ii. 125 fh, where farther examples 
will be found ; and see art. Disease and Medi- 
cine). The same statement holds true of posses- 
sion (or obsession) by spirits and ghosts. Some- 
times, as normally in Melanesia, it is the shades of 
the departed, ratner than the vui^ that cause the 
phenomena comprised under the category of pos- 
session (Codrington, 218-220) ; while, along the 
shores of Blanche Bay, New Britain, all this is 
caused hy the ihal^ a being which is evidently a 
spirit, not a ghost (Meier, ‘ Der Glaube an den ihal 
und den txitana vurakit,’ in Anthropos, v. [1910] 
95 ft*. ; see, further, both for ghost- and for spirit- 
ossession, Tylor, i. 98, ii. 123 ff.) ; and in the vast 
omain of magic it will be found that both 

f hosts and spirits are among the powers controlled 
y magicians. 

As regards the places of abode of demons and 
spirits, the words of Brnn (in Anthropos, ii. [1907] 
728) with reference to the African Malinke, a 
Mandingo stock, may serve as applicable to almost 
any people among whom this type of religion 
prevails : 

* Dans la pens6e dee Malinkds, notre planfete cat peupl^e d’une 
multitude d’esprits. Lea uns resident dans des lieux d^ter- 
min^s, fleuves, nviferes, montagnes, blocs de rochers ; d’autres 
dans certains arbres. Le grand vent et le tonnerre sent produits 
par les esprits Dans presque tous les villages, il y a un grand 
arbre dans lequel reside I’esprit protecteur du village.’ Among 
the Polynesians, in like manner, Ellis iPolyn, Researches^, 
London, 1832, i. 327-330) records deities (who may, however, 
originally have been ghosts) of the sea, air, valleys, mountains, 
precipices, and ravines. 

It is, indeed, this very type of Nature-spirit 
which has in great part given rise to the theory of 
Animism (cf. Tylor, ii. 205 ff., and, for Polynesia 
especially, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-298). To give a 
complete list of such spirits would be to catalogue 
almost every object both in inanimate and in 
animate Nature — a task that would be not merely 
enormous, but, for the present purpose, useless, 
since the underlying principles are everywhere the 
same, and the varying details do not materially 
affect the cardinal doctrine involved. It will be 
quite sufficient, therefore, to note a few of the 
more prominent classes of Nature-spirits in Africa 
and Oceania by way of examples of the whole 
type. 

(a) Animals, — Along the Slave Coast, Danhgbi, 
the python spirit, receives divine homage, as do 
crocodiles and, in Togo, leopards (the latter may, 
however, be the abodes of ghosts rather than of 
1 It must, however, be noted that Nassau regards all^ the 
spirits worshipped in W. Africa as originally ghosts (‘Spiritual 
Beings in West Africa,' in Joum, Amer. Qeograph. Soe, xxxiii. 
11901] 389-^00, XXXV. [1903] 116-124). 


spirits ; see Animals, vol. i. pp. 509 f., 6201), and 
among the Mandingo reverence is paid to serpents 
as divine (cf. ib. voi. i. p. 625 f., and art. Serpent- 
worship). Yet here, too, as just noted, the 
difficulty of accurate distinction between spirits 
and ghosts confronts ns, and the animal is more 
usually the home of the latter than of the former 
(cf. Tylor, ii. 7 1, 229, 378 f. ; see also above, vol. i. 
p. 493 f . ) : and we must also remember that animals 
are often held to be god -homes, and that there are 
still other factors which go to make up the com- 
plex system of animal-worship (see artt. Animals, 
Totem ISM). 

(b) Water 'Spirits, — Attention has been called in 
art- Bridge to the wide-spi ead belief in deities and 
spirits believed to be resident in rivers, and the 
same thing is, of course, true of larger bodies of 
water, such as lakes, as in the Banks Islands 
(Codrington, 186). To this category belongs the 
African Eugamn, at once the deity of the Kemho 
Ngoyai (a tributary of the Ogove) and the teacher 
of the smith’s art, while dreaded demons dwell in 
the falls of the Congo, and the Kafirs fear the 
water-demons Ikanti and Uhili (Schneider, 131, 
133, 137, 151 f. ; Kidd, Essential Kafir, London, 
1904, p. 10, inclines to regard the Kanr demons as 
ghosts rather than as spirits) ; thus, as Tylor sums 
up the matter for Africa (ii. 211 ; cf. also i. 108-110, 
ii. 209 ft*,), 

*in the East, among the Wanika, every spring has its spirit, 
to which oblations are made; in the West, in the Akra district, 
lakes, ponds, and rivers received worship as loca] deities. In 
the South, among the Kafirs, streams are venerated as personal 
beings, or the abodes of personal deities, as when a man cross- 
ing a river will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will 
throw in a stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream will sacri- 
fice a beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, will cast into it a few handfuls of 
millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.* 

(c) Forests and trees, — Forests and trees likewise 
are the abodes of spirits. The New Britain belief 
in the inal, which, in the form of an owl, has its 
usual home in a tree, has already been noted, and 
a similar belief prevails in Melanesia (Codrington, 
186 f.). For a like reason the Wanika reverence 
the coco-nut palm (Schneider, 159), while the Bam- 
bara also are among the many African peoples that 
believe trees to be tenanted by spirits (Henry, in 
Anthropos, iii. 703 ; for further examples, where 
ghosts, totems, etc., are also factors, see Jevons, 
ch. xvi. ; Tylor, i. 475, ii. 215 ff. ; and art. Trees). 

{d) Mountains. — The African Malinke believe 
that the mountain at Kita is the home of malevolent 
spirits (Brnn, loc, cit,), and throughout Oceania 
there was an abundance of mountain- and rock- 
spirits, some of which must, however, be reckoned 
as ghosts (see Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-297, where 
may be found a general survey of Nature-spirits in 
the Pacific islands). The extent to which mountain- 
spirits may be specialized is well illustrated in the 
list of the dread deities of the volcano Kilauea, in 
Hawaii, thus recorded by Ellis (iv. 248 f.) : 

Kamobo-arii (‘ king Moho,* or * king vapour '), Ta-poha-i-tahi- 
ora (‘explosion in the place of life’), Te-au-a-te-po (‘rain of 
night ’), Tane-betiri (‘ husband of thunder’), Te-o-ahi-tama-tana 
(‘ fire-thrusting child of war ') — all these being brothers ; Makore- 
wawahi-waa (‘fiery-eyed canoe-breaker’), Hiata-wawahi-lani 
(* thunder-rending cloud-holder ’), Hiata-noho-lani (‘ heaven- 
dwelling cloud-holder'), Hiata-taarava-mata (‘ quick -glancing- 
eyed cloud-holder ’), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele (‘ cloud-holder em- 
bracing [or, kissing] the bosom of Pele'), Hiata-ta-bu-enaena 
(‘red-hot mountain-holding [or lifting] clouds'), Hiata-tareiia 
(‘wreath-encircled cloud -holder’), and Hiata-opio (‘young 
cloud-holder') — aJl these being sisters of the great goddess 
Pele. , . , 

Prominent among the distinctly good spirits are 
those whose special function it is to act as 
guardians. From this class we must, of course, 
exclude the * separable soul,* such as the okra, or 
hra, of the Tshi and the luwo of the Ewe, which is 
a second soul, created together with the individual 
whom it is to guard throughout his life (see art. 
Soul) ; and we must also once more essay the far 
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less easy task of distinguishing guardian spirits 
from guardian ghosts. To the latter class seem to 
belong such supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
aiaa-tOT/gOj the Bantu mizimi and ombwiri (Schnei- 
der, 139 if. , 152; Hartland, art. Bantu, voL ii. 
p. 360^), and the Tahitian oramattia (Waitz-Gerland, 
vi. 316) ; yet there are also cases where the guard- 
ian is believed to be a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to be the case in the 
Gold and Slave Coasts (Jevons, 165 f. ; see also 
his whole ch. xiv.), and in Samoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit was ex- 
pressly declared to be a god {aittc), not a ghost 
{varua ; see the examples collected by Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 317 ff. ). For further details, see artt. 
Totemism, Tutelary Gods. 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, their functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosts. 
As examples of this kind of beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (Brun, loc, the Matabele Makalaka 

(Schneider, 144), and the ihal of Blanche Bay 
(Meier, in Anthropos^ v. 96 f.; cf. also Tylor, ii. 
131 ff.). These spirits may simply be consulted, as 
at Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
producing a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. Oracle, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
411 ; see also art. Dreams), especially those of an 
erotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persons, animals, and things would 
normally be ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
whether of the living or of the dead. That demons 
and spirits are important factors in causing disease 
has already been noted (above, p. 567^^). 

The presence of demons and spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations which 
the primitive mode of thought can explain only 
through the agency of such supernatural beings, 
as in the case of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and the like ; but a demon or spirit is 
also often regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar substances strewn 
where it may be thought likely that he will come ; 
and animals are frequently believed to be able to 
perceive spirits which the duller vision of men can- 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneficent spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are even constrained to remain ; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined eflbrt to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita- 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic [q.v.), and 
come to the front especially in case of disease (see 
art. Disease AND Medicine), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies associ- 
ated, for example, with the scapegoat in ethnic 
religions (see Azazel and Scape Animals). 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on the border-line between spirits and 
ghosts, though inclining rather to the latter cate- 
gory. One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conquered their present territory by in- 
vasion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and are convinced that this van- 
quished tribe still survives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, kobolds, 
dwarfs, giants, and the like (cf. Tylor, i. 385 ff. ; 
CF^ pp. 21 f., 429). To this class belong the Maori 
patu-paerehe, who lived chiefly on the tops of lofty 
hills, while the faniwha had their homes in river- 
holes or under cliffs, etc., where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp 
163--157). Similar beings, explicitly called vui, or 
spirits, are believed to dwell in the New Hebrides 
and Banks Islands, where ‘ they have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
people, darker, and with long straight hair ’ 
(Codrington, 152 f.). 

The cult rendered to demons and spirits may be 
discussed very briefly, for it differs in no matter of 
principle from that of the gods themselves. As 
Jevons (p. 175 f.) says, 

‘The method by which the negro of Western Africa obtains a 
siihman [a tutelary deity of an individual] is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family obtains a family god. 
. . . iUl over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from, and later than, the established worship of the 
gods of the community. The difference between the private 
cult of one of these outlying, unattached spirits and the public 
worship of the comiruinity’s gods does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or as nearly 
the same as the imitator can make them. . . . The difference 
lies first in the division which this species of private enterprise 
implies and encourages between the interests of the individual 
and of the community, at a time when identity of interest is 
essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from falling.' (For a detailed study 
of the spirit-cult of a specilic African tribe, see Henry, ‘ Le Culte 
des esprits chez les Bambara,* in Anthropos^ lii. 702-717.) 

Literature. — There seems to be no special treatise on this 
subject, so that the material must be gleaned from the writings 
of missionaries and travellers in Africa and Oceania (in the 
older works much care is needful in distinguishing, where such 
distinction is possible, between spirits and ghosts or gods), from 
works on the regions under consideration (such as those of 
Waitz-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in the art.), and from 
general studies on Comparative Religion. Particular interest 
still attaches to the chapters (xi.-xvii.) on ‘Animism ' in Tylor, 
although the animistic theory is subjected to sharp criticism by 
many scholars of eminence. LOUIS H. GrAY, 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bab.).— 
Among the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, 
as among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition was rife, and a firm belief in all kinds 
of demons and was current in every class of 
society. The Semitic element, when it entered 
Babylon, took over from the Sumerians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the Assyr. words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently ; 
and out of this amalgamation sprang the elabor- 
ately developed system of magic in vogue during 
the later Assyr. and Bab. empires. This art 
provides the magician with all possible means for 
combating hostile devils and spirits. 

The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The simplOwSt form — that of the 
disembodied spirit or ghost — is probably universal. 
The second — always supernatural — dilVors from 
gods by reason of its low order, and, as Robertson 
Smith says of is mentioned by the name 

of its class and not by a personal naine, save in 
such cases as Narntar and the like, who are 
properly gods. Lastly, there is the half-human, 
half-supernatural creature, born of human and 
ghostly parentage — some awful monstrosity sprung 
from a succuba or incubus. These, too, are known 
by a class-name and have no individual title, where- 
as the higher order of this element in religion, the 
demi-god, is always a personality. 

I. Ghosts.— -We may examine, then, first in order 
the disembodied spirit, the ghost of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world. The Assyr. word in use is edirmnuJ^ 
This edirmmt was supposed to come back to earth 
for many reasons ; it became hungry and restless, 
if its descendants ceased to pay it due rites or 
ofler^ sacrifices on which it might feed ; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
underground, if its earthly body remained un- 
buried. The Assyr. ideas of Sheol were probably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man died, his body was duly buried in the 
earth, and the spirit then inhabited the under 
world, ‘ the House of Darkness, the seat of the 

1 Rel. of Sem.^, 1894, p. 126. 

3 See Hunger, Becfnsrwahrsagung bei den BabyUmiem, 
Leipzig, 1903. 
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god Irkalla . . . the house from which none who 
enter come forth again.’ ^ Here its food was 
dust and mud, doubtless eked out by the liba- 
tions and ofierings which percolated through the 
earth from the mourners’ sacrifices. The blood of 
animals slaughtered at the grave-side trickled 
through to reach the hungry spirit in the under 
world, and hence the belief in such sacrifices. 
But, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the spirit thus 
was deprived of its food, it was then driven by 
stress of hunger to come back to earth to demand 
its due. How it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller returns is difficult 
to understand, unless we suppose that there was a 
dual conception of ideas arising from a confusion 
between the grave as the actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Sheol as the place of shades; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in regard 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, and 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible beings must 
necessarily have been indeterminate. For ex- 
ample, Ishtar, when she descends to the under 
world, threatens to break down the door of Hades : 

‘ I will smite the door, I will shatter the bolt, 

I will smite the threshold and tear down the doors, 

I will raise up the dead, that they may devour the living, 

And the dead shall outnumber those that live. ’2 
Yet in another Assyr. tablet the return of spirits 
from the grave is thus described : 

‘The gods which seize (upon man) have come forth from 
the grave, 

The evil vapours have come forth from the grave, 

To demand the payment of rites and the pouring of liba- 
tions 

They have come forth from the grave.' 3 
The word ‘ vapouzs ’ or ‘ winds ’ here requires some 
explanation. The reference is probably to the 
transparency of the spirits ; when the spirit of 
Ea-bani is raised from Hades at the instance of his 
friend, the Bab. hero Gilgamesh, his shade rises 
* like the wind ’ through an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergal.'^ 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con- 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostile spirits : 

‘ The evil spirit, the evil demon, the evil ghost, the evil devil, 
from the earth have come forth ; from the pure abode unto the 
earth they have come forth ; m heaven they are unknown, on 
earth they are not understood,’ 5 

In the instance of the wjfzt/cfe- wraith of Ea-hani 
being raised, like Samuel at En-dor, the text 
continues with a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under world to Gilgamesh : 

‘ The man whose corpse lieth in the desert (thou and I have 
often seen such an one), his spirit resteth not in the earth ; the 
man whose spirit hath none to care for it (thou and I have often 
seen such an one)^ the dregs of the vessel, the leavings of the 
feast, and that which is cast out into the street are his food.’ 
The name of the necromancer in Assyrian — mu- 
SeM edimmuj ‘raiser of the ghost’ — is pertinent 
here, to show that the belief in such wizardry was 
accepted.® 

Besides the unfed ghost, however, there was also 
the spirit of the nnbnried body to haunt mankind. 
According to Assyr. ideas, which tally in great 
measure with those of modern savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from the tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and was com- 
pelled to roam about the world. Ashurbanipal, 

g iving full credence to this belief, in his invasion of 
11am carries away the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, that their spirits may have no rest."^ 
Furthei*more, unless the body was buried, the 
spirit of the dead man never reached its resting- 
1 King, Bab. Rel. p. 179. 2 jj), p. iso. 

3 Thompson, DeviLs and Evil Spirits o/ Babylonia, vol. ii.. 
Tablet ‘Y’. 

4 King, op. cit. p. 175. 

® Thompson, Devils, li. , Tablet * 00 
6 WAI ii. 61, 2, r. U. 20, 21. 

7 Tb. V. 6, 1. 70 ff. ; for other and parallel instances, see 
Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. 10 ff. 


place in the under world ; and there are long 
catalogues ^ of all possible classes of ghosts to be 
exorcized, identified by the reason of their return 
to earth : 

‘Whether thou art a ghost that hath come from the earth 
... or one that lieth dead in the desert, or one that lieth dead 
in the desert uncovered with earth . . ., or a ghost unburied, 
or a ghost that none careth for, or a ghost wnth none to make 
offerings (to it), or a ghost with none to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that hath no posterity ’ (or, ‘ that hath no name ’).! 
Or, if through some accident the man had died 
an untimely death and had not been given due 
burial, the same thing would happen : 

‘He that lieth m a ditch . . ., he that no grave covereth 
...» he that lieth uncovered, whose head is uncovered with 
dust, the king's son that lieth in the desert or in the ruins (or 
waste places), the hero whom they have slain with the sword.' 2 
Those who died prematurely became ghosts also, 
those who perished of hunger or thirst in prison, 
or had not ‘ smelt the smell of food, ’ dying of 
want, or had fallen into a river and been drowned, 
or had been overcome by storm in the plains,® 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of marriage- 
able age,^ and women wiio died in travail, or while 
their babes were yet at the breast.® 

This last ghost, the wraith of the woman dying in childbirth, 
is universal. Doughty relates that the Arab women explained 
the hoot of an owl as the cry of a woman seeking her lost child, 
she having been turned into this bird.tJ Among the Malays a 
woman who dies thus becomes a langsuyar, or flying demon, 
which the rest of the tribe prevent from wandering by putting 
glass beads in the mouth of the corpse, a hen's egg under the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands.7 The original 
langsuyar was supposed to be a kind of night-owl like the Lilith 
of Rabbinic tradition, and is therefore similar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks 8 

Now, if any one of these disembodied spirits 
returned to earth, it was likely to attack any 
mortal who had been in some way connected with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un- 
guents, or clothes with any one in this world 
rendered a pati'on or friend liable to a visitation 
from the ghost of his dead beneficiary, demanding 
similar attentions after death ; nay, even to have 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
company with another was reason enough for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through iiis priest, all these forms of ghost in the 
Assyr. incantations, threatening them that no 
rites shall be paid them until they depart : 

‘(Whatever spirit thou may be), until thou art removed. 
Until thou departest from the man, the son of hia god, 

Thou shalt have no food to eat, 

Thou shalt have no water to drink.’ ^ 

Many of the medical tablets give elaborate pre- 
scriptions of drugs and ceremonies to be employed 
‘when a ghost seizes on a man.’ Others give tlie 
ritual for laying a ghost which has appeared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats long formulas 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessary in this magic, that he knows the 
description of the spirit with which he is dealing : 

‘ A brother’s ghost, or a twin, or one unnamed, or with none 
to pay it rites, or one slam by the sword, or one that hath died 
by fault of god or sin of king.' io 

The fear of the obsessed man is apparently that 
the ghost will draw him from this world to the 
other, for he states in his incantation : 

‘ O ye dead folk, whose cities are heaps of earth, whose . . 

are sorrowful, whv have you ^nto me? 

I will not come to ivuLha ur>(n,r oil'ij \ Ye are a crowd 
of ghosts : why do ye cast your enchantments upon me ? ’ 


1 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IV. col. iv. 1. 41 ff. 

2 WAl li. 17, col. IV. 1. 6ff.; Haupt, Akkad, u. sumer. Keil- 
schnfttexte, Leipzig, 1SS1-S2, ii. ii. 1. 6ff. 

3 lb. ii. 17, 1. 22 , Haupt, cit. n. ii. 1. 22 ff. 

4 This is a probable rendering of the cuneiform ; see Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, p. 19. 

® Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet IV. col. v. I. 23 ff.; Tablet V. 
col. 1 . 1. 52 ff. 

6 Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, i. S05- 

7 Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 325. 

8 For other comparative instances, see Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, p. 21 ff. 

9 Thompson, Devils, vol. i., Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 64 ff.; Tablet 
V. col. ii. 1. 55 ff. 

10 See PSBA, Nov. 1906, p. 219 ff. col. i. 11. 6-a 

n ih. col. i. 1. 13. 
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Even looking upon a corpse rendered a man liable 
to attacks trom the ghost, and such an act de- 
manded a long ritual to free him.^ 

Were any further evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians firmly believed in the possibility 
of visible ghosts, we have only to turn to an omen- 
tablet in the British Museum (K. 8693) which gives 
a list of the events to be expected if a ghost 
appears in the house of a man. But enough has 
been said on the disembodied spirits to show that 
the Assyrians were convinced of their existence, 
and had even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

2 . Unhuman spirits. — The second kind of demons, 
those entirely tinlmman, for whose creation mortals 
are not directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, as among other Semites, in innumerable 
hordes. The first of them is the utukku. This 
word is used, once at least, for the wraith of the 
dead man returning to earth (in the incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the Gilgamesh Epic), 
but elsewhere it appears to have a far wider mean- 


ing than a simple ghost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for the most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in the desert, 
the common home of many Semitic devils, lying in 
wait for man ; or it might have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard ; and evil would be- 
fall him on whom it merely cast its eye.^ Another, 
less well known, is the gallH, apparently sexless,® 
and this is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherib calling the hostile Baby- 
lonians by such a name.'* The rahisu is a lurking 
demon, which sets the hair of the body on end.® 
The lahartu, lahasu, and ahhazu are a triad 
frequently found together, the first-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against her. 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Anu,® 
making her home in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes ; and children were particularly 
exposed to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed with incantations against her 
include an amulet to be written on a stone and 
hung round their necks, and the inscription runs : 

‘ “Labartu, [daughter] of Anu," is her first name ; 

The second, “Sister of the [gods] of the streets *' ; 

The third, “ Sword that splitteth the head *' ; 

The fourth, “ Wood-kmdler ” ; 

The fifth, “ Goddess of awful mien ** ; 

The sixth, “ The trusted and accepted of Irnina,” 

The seventh, “ By the great gods mayst thou be exorcized ; 
with the bird of heaven mayst thou fly away.” ’ 7 

Of the other two of this triad the ahhazu is 
combated in the medical texts.® Of 
the lahasu practically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in the cuneiform 
tablets — the §idu and the lamassu, the former 
being the name for either a guardian deity or an 
evil, it is found in an exorcism 
which begins, ‘ Spirit [Sidu) that minisheth heaven 
and^ earth, that minisheth the land, spirit that 
rninisheth the land, of giant strength, of giant 
strength and giant tread.^® In this quality of evil 
surrounding Semitic nations borrowed the 
word from Assyria — the Hebrews under the form 
she<Mni, the Aramaeans as shMa ; but it had also 
its beneficent side, thus approximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel. With the lamassu^ which 
appears always as a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 
p ‘Ritualtafeln,' in his Beitr&gezur Kenntnia, Qto, 

2 See Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet III. 1. 28, Tablet ‘ O % L 179 : 

17, 1. 1. 3 ; and Haunt, loc. dt. n, i. i. 3. ^ 

1 Deuils, i , Tablet V. col. iv. 1. 17, 

t S; Bist, of Sennacherib, 1878, p. 114, 1. 6. 

nav ' Then a spirit passed before 

m3 face , the hair of my flesh stood up.’ 

0 Haupt, loc. cit. II- ill. 1. 69. 

1 Myhrman, iTA xvi. [1902] 166 ; WAJ iv. 66, 1 1. 

31 A 8 S 3 /r.'bab. Medizin, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, ii. 28, SO 


* Thompson, Devils, i.. Tablet V col. iv. 1. 8fl. 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to be present after the evil spirit has 
been cast out.^ 

In addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate class-names, there are the ‘ Seven Spirits,’ 
now well known from the following incantation : 

‘ Seven are they ! Seven are they I 
In the Ocean Deep, seven are thc3’' I 
Battening in heaven, seven are they 1 
Bred m the depths of the Ocean ; 

Nor male nor female are they. 

But are as the roaming wind-blast. 

No wife have they, no son can they beget ; 

Knowing neither mercy nor pity. 

They hearken not to prayer or siipplicnt ion. 

They are as horses reared amid the bills, 

The Evil Ones of Ea ; 

Guzaia to the gods are the3''. 

They stand in the highway to befoul the path. 

Evil are they, evil are they ! 

Seven are they, seven are they. 

Twice seven are they I ' 2 

* From land to land they roam, 

Driving the maid from her chamber. 

Sending the man forth from his home. 

Expelling the son from the house of his father, 

Hunting the pigeons from their cotes, 

Driving the bud from its nest, 

Making the swallow fly forth from its hole, 

Smiting both oxen and sheep. 

They are the evil spirits that chase the great storms, 
Bringing a blight on the land.'^ 

‘They creep like a snake on their bellies. 

They make the chamber to stink like mice, 

They give tongue like a pack of IiouikIh ’ ^ 

These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk and in a Syriac cliarm.® 
They are exorcized under the nanio of ‘seven 
accursed brothers.’ They are described in this 
charm as saying: ‘We go on our hands, so that 
we may eat fiesh, and wo crawl along upon our 
hands, so that we may drink blood.’ Their 
predilection for blood is shown in tlie Assyrian 
incantation ; 

* Knowing no mercy, they rage against mankind, 

They spill their blood like ram, 

Devouring their flesh (and) siu'king their veins.' 6 

To them eclipses were due; just as the modern 
Semite believes that he must fiightcn away the 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon, 7 so 
did the ancient A.ssyrian ascribe such a phenomenon 
to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked the moon-god ; and Eel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Nuzku to 
take counsel with Ka against them : 

‘O my minister, Nuzku 1 
Bear my message unto the Ocean Deep, 

Tell unto Ea in the Ocean Deep 

The iicl’fge of nr* -'on Sm, the Moon-god, 

Who in IK in CM hath been gnevouHl v bedimmed.'S 
Ea heard the message wliich INuzku brought, and 
bit his lip in grief ; he summoned his stin Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon -god. 
[After this the tablet becomes mutilated.] When 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
be susceptible to its concomitant evils ; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 
influence : 

* In the evil of an eclipse of the moon which in such and such 
a month on such and such a day has taken place, in the evil of 
the powers, of the portents, evil and not good, which are m 
my palace and my land.'s 

3 . Semi-human demons. — The third class of 
spirit — a goblin of serni-human parentage — must 
be reckoned the most interesting of the three ; and 
the evidence for belief in such a monster is well- 

1 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet III. 11. 88 ff., X63, 286; Tablet 
‘ K 11. 206, 224, etc. 

2 Ih, Tablet V. col- v. 1, 28 ff. 

5 Ih, Tablet IV. col. i. 1. 24 ff. 

Ih. Tablet ‘ 0 1. 213 ff . 

0 H. Gollancz, Selection of Charms, 1898, p. 87. 

6 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. col. iv. 1. 22 ff. 

7 Doughty, Arabia Deserta, i. 289 ; on noise driving evil 
spirits away among other races, see Frazer, GD 2, 1900, lii. 66, 91, 

8 Thompson, Devils, i,, Tablet XVI. 1. 114 ff. 

® King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, p. xxv ; sea 
also Soheil, U ne Saison de fouilles. Pans, 1896, p. 96. 
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attested among the Semites. We must first 
discuss the triad called lilH, lilttu, and ardat lili. 
The second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to discern what 
is the difierence between the two last. These 
two — the lilUu and ardat lili — are both female 
demons, the femininity of the latter being especi- 
ally emphasized by the word ardatu, which always 
has reference to the woman of marriageable age. 
The ardat lili seems to have assumed the tradi- 
tional functions of the Heb. Lilith (obviously the 
same word as lilUu), who was Adam’s second wife 
during the period of Eve’s separation ; and ever 
since that time the class of succubce known by the 
same name have been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Assyr. succuba^ the 
ardat hli^ was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 
^ ardat lili that hath no husband, the idlu lili 
that hath no wife’^ (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first) ; and in another we find 
mentioned * the man whom an ardat lili hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardat lili 
hath had union. ’ ^ 

The Arabs believe in the same possibility. Sayce quotes as 
an instance that ‘ about fifteen years ag-o there was a man in 
Cairo who was unmarried, but had an invisible ginna as wife. 
One day, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died.’ 3 The present writer met with the same 
form of belief at Mosul, and, while discussing jinn and spirits 
with some of the Arabs on the mound of Nineveh, was told by 
one of them that he knew a man who was visited by night by 
a beautiful woman^spint, who had already borne him three 
children.4 ^ The Rabbis attest the same belief in their stories of 
Lilith having borne to Adam devils, spirits, and lU%n , & and 
they held that men might have children through a mesalliance 
*vith a demon, and, although these might not be visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s death«bed, waiting for 
his demise to hail him as their parent. 6 
Besides these demons, various diseases were per- 
sonified in the same way. We find exorcisms 
against sickness beginning thus : 

‘ Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh. 

Disease (namfaru) unto the man, against hia lite, hath dlrawn 
High, 

An evil spirit against his neck hath drawn nigh.''J' 

Or another ; 

‘The evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
Girt with dread brilliance ; it filleth the broad earth,® 

The Ninth Tablet of the series * Headache ’ is 
similar ; 

* Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind. ’5 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. He 
is the ‘ messenger of Allat, the queen of Hades,’ 
and, when Ishtar reaches the under world, he is sent 
by his mistress to smite the goddess with disease.^® 

Another spirit of Pestilence is Ura, and with 
this demon are connected the little amulets of 
inscribed clay,^^ written to avert evil from the 
house, just as the modern inhabitant of the Near 
East affixes Arabic charms to his walls (see also 
Charms and Amulets [Assyr. -Bab.]), 

Litbraturb. — F. Lenormant, La Magic chez les ChaldSenSf 
Paris, 1874, 1876 (Eng. tr. 1877) , A. H. Sayce, Hibbert Lectures^ 
London, 1887 (3rd ed. 1891), also Religions of Ancient Em/pt 
and Babylonia^ Edinburgh, 1902 ; M. Jastrow, Rcl. of Bah. 
and Assyria, Boston, 1898, also Rcl. Bab. und Assyriens, 2 
vols., Giessen, 1905 ff. ; L. W. King, Bah. Religion, London, 
1899 ; H. Zimmern, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der bah. Religion, 
Leipzig, 1890-1901 ; C. Fossey, La Magie assyrienne, Paris, 
1902 ; R. Campbell Thompson, Demis and Evil Spirits of 
Babylonia, London, 1904, 1905, also Semitic Magic, London, 
1908; T. G. Pinches, Rel, of Bah. and Assyria, London, 1906. 
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DEMONS^ AND SPIRITS (Buddhist).— 
Demon- worship enters laigely into the daily life of 
Eastern peoples. In India, where Buddhism arose, 
the popular religion, both Buddhist and Brah- 
manical, in common with that of Easterns gener- 
ally, has concerned itself less with the prospects of 
happiness in a future life and the ‘ higher truths ’ 
of the religion than with the troubles in the pre- 
sent life supposed to arise from evil spirits, who 
everywhere infest the atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune. The higher dogmatic religion and the 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the priests ; but the people themselves 
take an active and anxious part in counteracting 
the machinations of the evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhism from its very commencement appears 
to have accepted the Hindu mythology, with its 
evil and good spirits, as part of its theory of the 
universe. Sakyamuni himself seems to have taken 
over from the Brahmanical teachers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, the current belief in the 
gods and demons of the Indian pantheon, and he 
is represented in the more authentic early texts as 
referring to these beings as objects of fixed belief. 
He also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper- 
manent and ultimately subject to death and endless 
re- birth, many of them having in previous existences 
been men. Ihius, the gods and demons, being in- 
capable of saving themselves from death and the 
misery of re-birtli, could not be expected to save 
man ; and so Buddha declared that their worship 
was one of the things which are not profitable and 
therefore unnecessary, and that he himself as ‘ the 
Perfectly Enlightened One,’ or the Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 
gods and demons were still believed to be capable of 
doing harm as well as ^ood to man, though they 
could not effect his spiritual salvation, they con- 
tinued more or less to be objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddhism, as is seen in the most 
ancient monuments. 

Whether Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may be doubted. Yet the earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him the statement that 
he descended from * the heavens of the 33 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
Jataka tales of his imaginary previous existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of the gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times as 
Brahma (the most exalted of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times as Sakra or Indra, 43 times as 
a tree-god, and once as a fairy. In his sutras, or 
sermons, the god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of his auditors. And the cul- 
minating episode of Sakyamuni’s career — the at- 
tainment of Buddhahood at Gaya — is universally 
represented as a personal struggle with Mara, the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, and his daughters, 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. This event is re- 

f arded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
ut as an actual bodily temptation and a conflict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

The Buddhist pantheon thus had for its nucleus 
the polytheistic Brahmanical one, which embodied 
a physiolatry, or worship of the personified forces 
of Nature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive : (1) by the creation of new deities and 
spiiits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
abstract conceptions of that religion ; and (2) by 
the wholesale incorporation of much of the con- 
tents of the aboriginal pantheons of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
conquests as a ‘world-religion.’ In this way the 
Buddhist pantheon has become the largest in the 
world, especially in its array of demons and spirits. 
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The distinctively Buddhist demons and spirits of 
Indian Buddhism, while generally modelled on the 
type of the Brahmanical, are specifically different 
from these in their functions, in their appearance 
as pictured and sculptured, and in their outward 
symbols. They range from the modes of their 
prototype Rudra (Siva) in his destructive mood, 
through the asuras, or Titanic demons, to the 
rdhsasas sjndipUdchas, the most malignant fiends. 
To these classes may be relegated most of the non- 
Brahmanical spirits mentioned in the early Buddhist 
texts or figured in the early sculptures. Some of 
these supernatural beings, although unknown to 
Brahmanical texts, may have been local Indian 
spirits, not necessarily Buddhistic, e.g. the famous 
she-devil Hariti. Mara, the personified Evil Prin- 
ciple and tempter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of the Bible, although he was not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense ; nor was he, like Ahri- 
man of the Persians, an antagonist of equal power. 
Though unknown by that name to the liralmians, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama (Skr. mosr, ‘to die’), and in other aspects he 
resembles the god of sensuous desire (kaiJia). 

As Buddhism extended its range outside its 
monastic order and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to these supernatural 
beings, in which the people implicitly believed, and 
began to create special divinities of its own. These 
new divinities and demons it figured in special con- 
ventional attitudes, with characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from the Brah- 
manical ; and the laity were made familiar with 
the conventional appearance of the leading ones 
by means of the frequent sacred plays and masked 
dances. These various spirits are not classed in 
any definite systematic order in the Indian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows : 

(a) Cele&tial Bo{fhh.mttv(iSi of a divine or demoniacal J§aivite 
type, e.g. Avalokita, and Vajrapa^ii. (fj) Ndgas and Mahoragas^ 
snake-like or dragoon beings, resembling clouds, living in the 
sky or under water, their maidens assuming siren-Iike shapes, 
often evil spirits : e.g. Muchilmda, who shielded Sakyamuni 
under the Bodhi tree at Gaya, (c) Yak^as, genii often 
friendly to man. e.g. the i/ak^a Vardhana ( = ‘ Increase ’), who 
was the guardian of Buddha's family and bribe at Kapilavaatu. 
(d) Asuras (lit. ‘ ungodly ' spirits), giant demons, headed by 
Rahu, the personified eclipse, (e) lifVcf^asas, ogre-fiends cap- 
able of assuming siren-like forms ; daityas, kumbhd^daSf 
pi^dcTias, and pi etas, or starveling ghosts, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls : e.g. Pifigala. (/) Malignant fiends of hell and the soil. 

Many of these evil spirits, like the daLfioves of 
the Greeks, might become friendly and good genii 
to their human votaries. The exorcizing or co- 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
^irits, by means of certain sutras spoken by 
Buddha or stereotyped sentences culled there- 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even from Buddha’s own 
dav. The right-hand disciple of Buddha, Maud- 
galyayana, is generally credited in the early scrip- 
tures with having exorcized evil spirits in this 
way ; and the recital of such suti'as — the so-called 
JP arittety or ‘ Pint ’ service — is the most favoured 
and popular way of combating sickness and mis- 
fortune at the present day amongst the ‘ Southern ’ 
Buddhists ; whilst in ‘ Northern ’ Buddhism such 
procedure is still more widely developed. 

In later times the Indian Buddhist pantheon — 
itself an offshoot of the Brahmanical, and living 
side by side with it— continued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in the extreme pantheistic phase it evolved a 
supreme primordial Buddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Adibuddha {q.v.). 
The rise of the devotional spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to whom intimate prayer could 
be addressed — the PhetJeti phase, resulting in 
the introduction into Brahmanism of Siva, Visim, 
Kri^na, Rama, and others, with their female 


energies {^aJetis) — was echoed in Buddhism by the 
creation of a host of celestial Bodhisafctvas, male 
and female, e.g. Mafijn^ri and Tara. Tliese were 
able and willing to assist those who invoked 
them as personal gods (?/^W«m) ; and some of them 
{e.g. Marlelii) weie fiendish in type. Siuiilarly, 
with the innovations of Yog(t and the degraded 
Tantra developments, certain sections of the 
Buddhists kept pace with these by parallel move- 
ments which added to the Buddhist pantheon. 

The extreme Tantrik phase termed KdlctcJiakray 
or ‘ Wheel of Death,’ about the 10th cent. A.D., 
introduced a rampant demonolatry, with exacting 
priestly rites, into a leligion winch in its origin 
was largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every kind. The majority of these demons were 
monstrous ‘ king-devils’ of the most hideous Saivite 
type, with their equally repulsive si)ousos. The 
cliief were Vajra-bliairava, Saiiivara, Uayagiiva, 
and Guhya-krda. Their function was to lie tute- 
laries {yida'tn) to guard their human vol.ary against 
the attack of the swarms of minor demions, whilst 
they themselves were to bo gained over to perform 
these friendly offices by the coercing power of 
Buddhist s]>ens. Certain of them were also 
specially selected as ‘ defenders of the faith ’ 
{dkarmnpala)y and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. 

At the present day, such extravagant demon- 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through- 
out the Mahayfina (or ‘ (^reat V’'ehicde’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Jvoiea, and Japan ; hut most 
of all in Tibet (see ‘Tibetan’ art. below) and 
Mongolia. The ilemonolatry of the ‘ Southern ’ 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the 
earlier and less rampant type. 

LiTBRATiTRK. — A. Fouchcr, k/ Iccmographie boxfddhique. de 
Vlnde, BariH, 1U()0~1005 ; A. Griinwoch*!, Mythni drs Bird- 
dhismus, Leipzij^, 15)00 ; H. Kern, Afanutt/ of / ndian Jludd/n^in, 
Straesburg, ISOO , Monier-Williams, liudd/nsm, Ijoiidon, lfi5)() ; 
W. W. Kockhill, lA/e. of the Buddha, London, 1884 ; L A. 
Waddell, The Buddhimu of Tibet, Ijondon, 1805, ‘ Indian 
Buddhist Cult of Avalokita, Tara, etc./ .//L4*S\ 185 ) 5, nj). 51-89. 

L. A. Waddrll. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic).'— 
ductory . — In the case of Celtic countriiis it is not 
always easy to <lraw a clear line of distinction 
between the beneficent and the maUilicent types 
of those supernal nral l)cings that cannot be counted 
in the ranks oi dohniUi individual gods and go<l- 
desscs. There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that are predominantly of a male- 
ficent disposition ; but the majority of these 
beings are, like human beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term ‘demon’ in English has 
acq^uired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
maleficent supernatural beings, which makes it a 
difficult term to employ in dcscii)>ing the con- 
ditions reflected in the religion and folk-lore of the 
Celts, Again, the term ‘spirits,’ so iar as the 
facts of Celtic folk-lore are concerm'd, must be 
used in a somewhat wide sense, and, in some 
mcasuie, its use is bound to overlap that of 
‘demon,’ since it is diniculb, in the folk-lore of 
Celtic countries, to draw very clear lines of dis- 
tinction between the diflereiit types of beings 
which the Celtic imagination has created. The 
clearest and broadest line of demarcation, perhaps, 
that would meet the case would he that separating 
the_ actual living lieirigs, both animal and human, 
which people the visible tangible world of evesryday 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
unreal beings which ai’e imagined as living nor- 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth which easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or hollows, or some 
supposed subtex'raneaii, sub-lacustrine, or sub- 
marine region), or in islands of the sea (actual or 

1 Gf., throughout, artt. Celts and Communion with Dbitv 
ICeltici 
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imaginary), or in some wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or m the depths of a great forest. Further, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary beings are 
ictured as being governed by conditions that may 
e summarily described as magical — conditions 
entirely at variance with the facts of human ex- 
perience, but which have, none the less, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary exist- 
ence. Moreover, the beings which are imagined as 
living under these abnormal conditions are thought 
of as endowed with abnormal powers ; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed as equipped with 
various forms of magic skill, and are thereby 
specially associated with those human beings who 
are thought to have similar endowments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other-world, (a) those which may be 
regarded as survivals from primitive Animism, 
such as the animate ‘ spirits ’ of inanimate things ; 
(&) those which are ancient spirits of vegetation ; 
(c) those which are beings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and (d) those which are exclusively re- 
garded as the souls of departed human beings. In 
all parts of the Celtic world, as in other countries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is viewed 
as that of a particular human being : but very often 
the relationship of a ghost to an individual man or 
woman, whose soul it was, sinks into the back- 
ground of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary supernatural 
being. The various types, both in form and char- 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one ot the characteristics of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to follow as 
a corollary from its contrast with the normal 
world, is that the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual world, keep their own 
forms, but undergo various transformations. Hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmuch as those of one form may pass into a 
form that is usually characteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also be a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a being which might appear as a 
demon, in the English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably be represented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some 
degree, perliajjs, the absence of definiteness of 
character ^ in question may be the reflexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unknown in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in the highest degree laudable are com- 
bined with others that are glaidngly out of harmony 
with them, as, for example, the combination of a 
highly temperate and devout life with constant 
unpunctuality or frequent remissness in the keep- 
ing of promises and engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celtic countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
out, during a process of severe and relentless moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the same extent as the inhabitants of some Teu- 
tonic lands ; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree reflected 
even in Celtic folk-lore. 

Another point, again, which deserves considera- 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other-world are far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night — in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They are regaided as appearing either 

1 In the case of the Welsh fairies, for example, the elements 
of beneficence and maleficence, as the folk-lore stories about 
them show, are curiously blended in their characters. They are 
represented as bein^j at times helpful to man, at other times as 
mischievous and vindictive (see Rhys, Celtic Folklore^ voL i. 
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singly or in groups; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary spectators 
or in company with others. They are also repre- 
sented as entering into various dealings with 
normal human beings, and among the relations 
incluiled in folk-lore narrative is that of inter- 
man iage. Further, just as the beings of the 
Other- world may enter this world, the men of this 
world may enter the Other-world, whether by 
invitation, accident, or invasion. Many Celtic 
legends, such as Tochmarc Etaine (‘The Betrothal 
of fitain ’) in Irish, and the story of Fwyll, Pendefig 
Dyfed (‘Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed ’), in Welsh, are 
largely based upon belief in inter-relations between 
the two worlds of the type in question. Christian 
teaching and the spread of education have done 
much to assimilate the Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, to that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native Celtic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordinary hold which this belief must have 
had upon the mind in ages further hack. 

I, Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity. — A 
large number of the names of Celtic deities that 
have survived (for the most part on inscriptions) 
are names which occur but once, and consequently 
they may be regarded as probably the names of 
local deities or local tutelary spirits. Sometimes 
the name is clearly identical with that of some 
town, river, or mountain (see the piesent writer’s 
list of ‘ Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Tomans. Gaelic 
Soc^ of Inverness^ 1906) ; in other cases, the origin 
of the name is unknown. About two hundred and 
sixty names, which occur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to us, and tiiere were at one time, 
doubtless, many more. Along with these in- 
dividual names there existed others of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as {a) the Bacucei^ of 
whom Cassian [Conlat. vii. 82. 2) says: 

* Alios ita eoruni corda quos ceperant mam quodam tumore 
videmus infecisse, quos etiam Bacuceos vulgus appellat, ut 
semetipsos ultra procentatein sui corporis erigenbes nunc 
quidem se in quosdam fastus gestusque suabollerent, nunc vero 
velut adclines ad quendarn se Iranquillitatis et adfabilitatis 
statum communes blandosque submitterent, seseque velut m- 
luatres et circumspectabiles omnibus aesbimantes nunc quidera 
adorare sepotestates sublimiores corporis inflexione monstrarent, 
nunc vero ab alns se crederent adorari et oinnes motus quibua 
vera officia aut superbe aut huniiliter peraguntur explerent.* 

(6) The CastceccR or Castceci are known to us only 
from an inscnj^tion from Caldas de Vizella ( CIL ii. 
2404 : ‘ Keburrinus lapidarius Castcecis v.l. [s] m.’), 
and similarly (c) the Icotii or Icotioe are mentioned 
on an inscription at Cruviers, D6p, Gard {GIL xii. 
2902 ; ‘ Icotiis ’), while {d) the Dusii are mentioned 
by three writers, who all appear to view them as 
maleficent. The word dusios in Celtic probably 
meant an unclean demon or incubus^ but the root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the Greek (where d stands for an original dh 
wliieh would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
tliat, at one time, the character of these beings 
was regarded as beneficent or neutral. 

The passages relating to the Dusii are the following : Augus- 
tine (ofe Cxv. Deif XV. 23) : ‘ Quosdam daemones, quos Dusios 
Galli nuncupant, adsidue hanc inmunditiam et temptare et effi- 
cere, plures talesque adseverant, ut hoc negare inpudentlae 
videatur.' Similarly, Isidore {Or, viii. 11, 103) : * Pilosi, qui 
Graece Panitae, Latme Incubi appellantur. . . , Saepe inprobi 
existunt, etiam muhenbus, etearum peraguntconcubitum, quos 
daemones Galli Dusios vocant, quia adsidue hanc peragunt in- 
munditiam ' ; xb. 104 : ‘ Quern autem vulgo Incuhonem vocant, 
hunc Romano Faunum Ficarium dicunt.' Further, Hincmar 
{de Divortio Lotfiarix, i. 654, ed. Sirm.) says : ‘ Quaedam etiam 
feminae a Dusiis in specie viroruni, quorum amore ardebant, 
concubitum pertuhsse mventae sunt.* 

(e) The Ifles are a group of male gods, whose 
name occurs on an inscription at Dormagen, in the 
region of Diisseldorf {Carp, Inscr. Phenanarum 
292: ‘Iflibus Marcus et Atius v.s.l.Lm.’), 
that were clearly regarded as beneficent. {/) The 
Nervini or Nervince were probably a tribal group 
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of beneficent deities or spirits that were connected 
with the tribe of the N ervii. In one case we have, as 
the name of a group of deities that were regarded 
as beneficent, the plural of one of the most widely 
diffused of Divine names in the Celtic world, 
namely [g) Lugoves, the plural of Lugus. 

This plural form occurs on the following inscriptions : (1) at 
Osma, in the territory of the Celtiberi {CIL ii. 2818) : ‘ Lugo- 
vibus sacrum L(ucius) L(icinius ?) Urcico collegio sutorum 
d(onum) d(edit) ’ ; (2) at Avenches, in the territory of the Hel- 
vetii {OIL xni. 5078) : * Lugoves ’ ; (3) at Bonn iCIR 459) : 
‘ [Do]mesticis [Lugo]vibus. . . .* 

Other beneficent spirits are {7i) the Di Cccsses, 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows : 

(1) At Lorsch (CIR 1386) : ‘ Cas[sibus] pro sal[utej dd(domin- 
orum duorum) nn(ostroruin)’ ; (2) at Ober-Klingen, in Hesse' 
Darmstadt {CIR 1398): ‘ Cassibus vota fece(runt) Macelu(s) 
Faustmu(s) m(ento) pCosuerunt) ’ ; (S) at Landstuhl, Pfalz (O/R 
1779) : ‘ Diss (sic) Cassibus Matuinus v.s.l m.’ ; (4) at Neustadt, 
on the Hardt ; ‘ Dis Cassibus Castus Taluppe v.a.l.l.m ’ 

Another groufj of beings that corresponded to 
the type in question was that of (i) the Di Silvani, 
to whom, along with their female counterparts 
the Silvance, there is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona (CJL li. 4499 : ‘ D(is) d(eahus) Silvanis 
M. Antonius Cr[esc]ens v.s.l. m.’). This is the only 
certain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the most common groups of super- 
natural beings mentioned on inscriptions in con- 
nexion with Celtic districts are (j) the Matres and 

(k) the Matroncs, while there are smaller groups of 

(l) Proximo and (m) Junones. These ‘Mothers’ and 
‘ Kinswomen’ seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities; and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, but also in certain Teutonic 
tnbes (see an article by the present writer on 
‘Celtic Goddesses’ in CePiov July 1906, and art. 
Celts, vol. iii. p. 280). These goddesses probably 
represent a very early phase of Celtic religion, and 
are ^ to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
spirits (possibly corn-spirits) than to the individual- 
ized deities of a later stage. There is a remarkable 
parallel to them in one of the current Welsh names 

^ beneficent fairy, namely, Y Ma 7 naUy 

‘ the Mothers,’ used in some parts of S. Wales as a 
name for the fairies in the expression Bendith y 
Mavmu, ‘ the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also 
^und in the name of a well-known hill of the 
Clwydian range, Y Foel Famau, ‘ The hill of the 
Mothers.’ Cf. art. Dt^je Matres, To the fore- 
going may be added (n) the JSfiskai (‘water-nymphs’) 
mentioned on the Am61ie-les-Bains tablets (Com:- 
MUN-ION WITH Deity [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748»). 

2. Demons and spirits in mediaeval times. — 

T rom the foregoing account it will be seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was held, 

Tk certain individual gods and goddesses, 

both local and non-local, bearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
rnay be regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may be fitly 
moluded, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. How far they may have been 
considered as the indwelling spirits of inanimate 
things, or as the spirits of vegetation, or as the 
souls of dead ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to say. The Celts, like other nations 
or antiquity, doubtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, which were, in some 
mysterious way, connected with the breath, the 
name and the shadow. Like the Greek crKid 
and the Latin umbra^ the Welsh term ysgawd 
(shadow ), for instance, was used for the soul, 
ibe more usual Welsh word, however, for the soul 
IS enaidy a derivative of the root an-, ‘ to breathe.’ 
In mediaeval Welsh this term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ but the meaning ‘soul* is also 
frequent. There are traces, too (Rh:^s, Celt. Folk- 


lore, iii. 601-604), of a belief that the soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such as a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Christianity had in- 
troduced, both into Goidelic and into Brythonic 
speech, certain terms of Greek and Latin* origin, 
such as Ir. diabtcl, Welsh dia/l (in a later foriti 
diafol), from diaholus ; together with such forms 
as Ir. demuuy ‘demon,’ and Welsh c.ythraul, the 
latter being derived from Lat. contrdrius tlirougli 
*contralms (where I has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). The Ir. spiorad (older spiruth 
‘spirit,’ and the Welsh yshryd of the same mean- 
ing, both come fiom Lat. spiritics. At the same 
time other terms of native origin for the super- 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such as Ir. side 
and aes side, ‘ the fairies,’ whence the term ban side 
(‘banshee’), which means literally ‘woman-fairy.’ 
The oldest Welsh term used in mediaeval Welsh for 
a fairy is hud, together with its derivative hudol, in 
the same sense, for a male fairy and hudoles for a 
female fairy. Hud also means ‘ magic,’ and this 
use of the same terra for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates the inseparable connexion, for the 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other- world. 

^ In Irish legend thero are many allusions to the side (as, for 
instance, in berglige Conculamd (‘The Sick-bed of (Ji'ichulainn ' 
[Windisch, Irac/ic Leipzig-, 1880-1905, i. 214 f., 227 j) ; and m 
Tochin^arc Mairie C The Betrothal of JEtairi ^ [ib. pp 1 2 n. i :n 1) Tn 
one passage of the latter a fairy domicile (sid) is eh iisso- 

ciated with Brig L6ith, ‘the hiU of Liath(mac ( . ii .•ii.ia),’ the 
Irish counterpart of the Welsh Llwyd, son of Kilcocd, a famous 
mamcian, twice mentioned m the Mahinogion, and once by the 
Welsh 14th cent, poet, Dafydd ab Gwilym. In the Book of 
Armagh, the side are called ‘ dei terreni,’ and they appear to 
have been regarded as dwelling either in hills or on islands such 
as Mag Moll. In the latter case, one of the means of journeying 
to them was in a ship of glass. Some of the fairies web' regarded 
as male (fer-side), but they -were more re-’-ird^d -i' 

(ban-side). The legendary character-,, M-d.-r i 7 v v 
m Windisch, Zr . Texte, p. i21 IT.) and Manunuaa mac Lir loerghge 
Conculamd, 225), were associated with them, and, in the latter 
twoof their kings bear the names Failbe Find and J^abraid. 
When pictured as women, they were represented as being clothed 
in white raiment. In the story of Oondla Caeni (given m Win- 
disch, /r. Leipzig, 1879, pp. 118-120) they are described 

as wishing to carry olT mortal men into their land of perpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals ; thus Ftain, a fair> pnnet'SH, married 
Eochaid Airem, and was carried hack later on to fan \ -land by 
Mider, a prince of the fairies. The connexion betw(‘en Ihe HeU 
and the Tuatha D6 Danann of Irish legend is very oliscurc. 

In Irish legend there was one native term for a 
supernatural being which was apparently always 
of maleficent import, namely, siabrae (Leabhar na 
hUidhre, 113*^ 41, lU^ 12, 1X5^ 32). This word is 
undoubtedly the phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
hwyfar—^ term no longer used except in the 
Welsh original of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwyfar, 
a name which must originally have meant ‘ the 
white phantom.’ This ajipellation would suggest 
that hwyfar had not originally in Welsh the con- 
notation of malignity, which siabrae seems to have 
acquired in Irish. 

In mediiBval Welsh the name hud In the sense of * fairy ' is 
applied m the Black Book of Carmarthen (Poem xxxiu, 1. 17) to 
Gwyn,son of Nudd (Uxoyn^lx. Find ; Fudd^^lr. Fuada) ; and 
his mistress is said to be Creurddilad, the daughter of Lludd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Monmouth's Cordelia, 
daughter of King Lear). In the story of Kul/i ivch and Olwen, 
Gwyn is represented as fighting every first of May until the 
Day of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Creurddilad. 
tir , ^ Dafydd ab Gwilym, which reflects the current 

Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Gwyn is regarded as in some 
sense the leader of the ‘ fairies,’ since they are called by the 
(*the family of Gwyn ’) in two passages- 
The Welsh picture of fairy-land given by the poet by no means 
represents it as a ‘ land of eternal youth, since among its 
are mentioned gxvrachiod (* hags '), nor can it be said 
that the picture given of its inhabitants suggests their bene- 
ficent character. 

The expression T Tylivyth Teg (‘the fair family') for the 
faines is found m the poems of Dafydd ab Gwilym (middle of 
14th cent.), and the term itself would seem to impb'^ that, in 
niam, their disposition was originally viewed as beneficent 
and their appearance pleasing, though the poet describes the 
colour of one of them as brown (gtaineu). At the same time 
the allusions to them in Daf 3 >-dd ab Gwilym well illustrate the 
element made at the beginning of the article, that it is 
difficult to assign a hard and fast type of character to several 
of the beings of the Celtic Other-world. For example, the 
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term pegor^ used for * a py^my,’ and for the fabulous dwellers 
in submarine regions (BL Book of Carma7'then, Poem v. 1. 4)— 
a term found also in Dafydd ab Gwilym (Poem Ixv.)— is one of 
a neutral type ; and so is corr, ‘ a dwarf ' — a word which occurs 
several times in the Mabinogion, In some cases a corr is 
represented as acting in a brutal and churlish manner (as in 
the story of Geraint and JSnid)^ but in the story of Peredur 
the narrator appears to view the dwarf and his wife sym- 
pathetically. The name of the mythical tribe called the 
Coramaid, in the story of Lludd and LlevelySy probably means 
‘the pygmies,' and they are certainly represented as intellectu- 
ally acute but morally malicious. 

Side by side with these beings of neutral or variable disposi- 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with certain types of beings that can only be regarded as 
‘demons* in the ordinary English sense. The term ellyll^ for 
example, appears to be nowhere used in Welsh literature in a 
good sense.l In the Welsh triads (Oa:/. Mah , 1887, pp. 305, 
306) there are references to ellyllon (pi. of ellyll)^ called ‘ the 
three forest-demons of the Isle of Britain ' and three °t?.g- 
demons of the Isle of Britain,' but the precise d- 

these names is not explained. In some of the instances given, 
the word elLyll la followed by a personal name, as in the phrase 
ellyll Gwidawl (‘ the demon of Gwidawl’). It is possible that, 
originally, the term ellyll, m expressions such as these, may 
have denoted a person's ' familiar spirit. ’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
ellyllon are represented as ‘ wry-mouthed ' (mingeimion), as 
haunting dingles, and as being foul and ill-grown. This picture 
of them IS implied in the description of the owl as ellylles adar 
(‘the female demon of birds’). The same writer has another 
term for a certain kind of goblin or ghost, namely bwbach — a 
term which clearly implied an object of terror. He calls his 
shadow, for instance, ‘ a goblin (bwhach) in the form of a bald 
monk,’ while, further, he uses the verb bwbachn in the sense 
of ‘to frighten as a ghost.' A term used for a kind of female 
demon by Dafydd ab Gwilym and others is F Ddera (probably 
meaning originally ‘the red one,’ dera being phonetically 
equivalent to Ir. derg, ‘ red ’). For ghosts, too, the term 
gwylliaid appears to be used by this poet (e.q. in Poem clix.), 
but the more usual mediaeval term is gtoyilon. Tins term 
appears to have been used for ‘the ghosts of the dead’ {BL 
Book of Carmarthen, Poem i. I. 36). The departed spirits of 
warriors seem to have been proverbially associated, even in 
mediaeval Wales, with the Caledonian forest (^6. 1. 36; also, 
i&. Poem xvii. 1. 67). In a Welsh mediaeval poet, Llywarch ab 
Llywelyn {Myvynan Archa^n^onv*^, p. 212»'), 

there is an allusion to gwyV -n (*;*’'< '.o-*. of Cale- 
donia’), as if this were a prowib v' - > 'uid, when 

Arthur is represented as making an expeaaiori (in the story of 
KnBiwch and Olwen) to the ‘wild land of hell,’ he is described 
as going to the North. 

The abodes of the supernatural beings here 
described are, in the main, located in Annwfn or 
Annwn — a term most probably derived from an-, 

‘ not,’ and dwfn (cognate with Ir. domun), ‘ the 
world.’ The dominant conception of Annwfn, 
therefore, was as a kind of magical counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh mind in the Middle 
Ages associated with it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructed by fairies 
{hudolion), and other references by him of the 
same type point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Annwfn appears to have meant ‘a world which is 
no world.’ Annwfn was usually regarded as being 
located beneath the earth, but certain poems of 
the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) appear to regard 
it as consisting of a cluster of islands, to which 
Arthur journeys in his ship Prydwen, One poem 
in the same MS calls it * Annwfn beneath the world ’ 
{is ehcyd), and in keeping with this is the descrip- 
tion of it by Dafydd ab Gwilym as ^ the deep land 
of Annwfn, to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the story of Pwyll, Prince of By fed, Annwfn was 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries were 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. Inter- 
relations and inter-marriage were conceived as 
possible between the beings of the two worlds, and 
the boons of human civilization, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annwfn. The relations, 
however, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amicable, and, just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions into Annwfn, 

1 In the current folk-lore of some Welsh districts it appears 
that even an ellyll can be conciliated and made to bestow 
prosperity, if the candle is left burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Sikes, British Goblins, p. 16). 


SO beings from Annwfn might make raids upon 
this world. Such a raid appears in mediseva? 
Welsh to have been called gormes (lit. ‘ an over- 
flow,’ then ‘ oppression ’). Certain raids of this kind 
are suggested in various parts of the Mabinogion ; 
for example, in the carrying away of the infant 
Pryderi, in the raid upon Teyrnon’s foals, in the 
narrative of Manawyddan and the mice, and in 
the story of Lludd and Llevelys, as well as in 
the stealing of Mahon, son of Modron, from his 
mother. In these raids certain fabulous packs of 
hounds took part, which are sometimes called 
Cwn Annwfn (‘the dogs of Aunv/fn’), and, by 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, Cw^t, gormes (Poem xliv.). 
There appear to he no beings of the vampire type 
among the supernatural beings of Irish and Welsh 
mediaeval legend, but in Breton stories the wer- 
wolf {bisclavaret) seems to have played a part even 
in mediaeval times. 

3 . Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day. — 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Brittany there is still a considerable survival 
of the older psychological attitude, especially in 
the sphere of the emotions, towards the super- 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, whether by Roman 
Catholics, ifiiglicans, Presbyterians, or other re- 
ligious denominations, for example, as to the lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
ghosts that are free to wander at random among 
the living ; nevertheless, the fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, after nightfall, in 
Celtic as in other countries. So far as the period 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, with the exception, perhaps, of the inhabit- 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, be 
said to have been completely modified through 
education and experience. With the advent of 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself in consciousness — not, perhaps, so 
as to produce beliefs which their holder would 
regard as justifiable, but to a sufficient extent to 
perturb the emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or weird-looking object. In Ireland 
and the more secluded parts of the Plighlands 
and Islands, there has been, on the whole, less of 
a breach of continuity with mediaeval times than 
in Wales ; and the same may he said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the Middle Ages form sub- 
stantially the ground-work of the present-day 
attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle of Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychological zone as Ireland. In the latter it is 
the ‘ P'airies ’ still, as in the Middle Ages, that are 
the chief supernatural beings of the type here 
considered ; but, side by side with them, ^ there 
subsists, in Ireland as elsewhere, the belief in the 
re-appearance of the ghosts of the departed, and 
also in the appearance of fabulous creatures, such 
as the Puca, the Leprachann, the Water-bull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T. Crofton Croker, 
Fairy Legends), As to Gaelic Scotland, there is 
abundant material for the student of the modem 
Celtic mind in Campbell’s Tales of the W, Highlands. 

These tales describe such beings as the glashan (the Manx 
glashtyn), which was a hirsute sprite that rebelled against 
clothing, and, in this respect, resembled the gruagach, a 
similar sprite from Skipness. One of the tales (no. 100) describes 
an underground world of giants, and an eailier tale (no. 98) 
similarly points to a belief m gigantic beings. Another tale 
(no. 38) speaks of a monstrous being called Eitidh MacCallain, 
‘ who had one hand growing out of his chest, one leg out of his 
haunch, and one eye out of the front of his face.' Other 
tales describe fairies, sleeping giants, flying ladies, mermaids, 
brownies, and the like, while not a few of the stories apeak of 
such beings as the Water-horse or Water-kelpie (sometimes 
transformed into a man), the Water-bull, the Water-bird called 
the Boobide (said to inhabit the fresh-water and sea lochs of 
Argyllshire), dragons (thought to haunt Highland lochs), and 
the Water-spirit called the Vcugha. The Water-bull is generally 
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represented as the foe of the Water-horse and the friend of 
man. There are also stones of demons appearingc as goats and 
dogs It will readily be seen how this mass of Gaelic folk-lore 
has been coloured by the geographical conditions of the Western 
Highlands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High- 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the Isle 
of Man the same essential beliefs are found as in the Western 
Highlands. The island had her fairies and her giants, her 
mermen, her brownies, her Water-bulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-colts. The Water-bull (tarroo ushtey) haunts pools 
and swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed beasts and 
monsters. The Water-kelpie has the form of a grey colt, and 
wanders over the banks of the streams at night. The Manx 
name for a giant is foator (from the same root as the Ir. 
fomhor). For a brownie the Manx name is ftnodyrety and this 
being appears to resemble the Welsh ellyll in being a hairy and 
clumsy creature. There are also in Manx folk-lore beings called 
glaistig and respectively, [the former being a she-goblin, 

which takes the form of a goat, while the latter is described as 
a female fairy or a goblin, half -human, half-beast. The nearest 
approach to a vampire in Celtic folk-lore is the Water-colt, 
which is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the blood of maidens. 
Possibly to the Water-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat infants (Bhj^s, Celtic Folklore^ li. 673). 

In Wales, the firm stand made against all forms 
of superstition by the strong Protestantism of 
the country, especially since Nonconformity has 
enetrated into every corner of the Principality, 
as, to a very great extent, shattered to pieces the 
mental attitude towards the Other-world which 
we find so clearly represented in the Mabinogion 
and in Dafydd ah Gwilym ; hut in remote districts, 
such as the Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire and 
the Welsh parts of Pembrokeshire, as well as in 
the more secluded portions of other counties, the 
old spirit still prevails among the unlettered, and 
not a few people retain a kind of working belief 
in the beings that may be roughly classified as 
demons and spirits. The spirits of the dead (called 
hwganod and yshrydion) are still feared in such 
districts,^ and tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny-looking portion of a lane has its 

f host, and from caves they are rarely absent, 
'airies are still known in most regions of Wales as 
Y tylwyth teg, but the term Annwn has gone out 
of use, except in the expression Cwn Annwn^ ‘ the 
dogs of Annwn.’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies were 
even in the 19th cent, supposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laugliarne. For 
ghosts the term used in some districts is bmgan^ 
while in others the terms in use are hioci and 
hwhach. It is not improbable that one old term 
was buga, which is found in the Welsh name of 
the town of Usk in Monmouthshire — Brynbuga; 
while, in Glamorganshire, the name seems to take 
the form bica, found in the farm name Ty Fica 
(‘the house of Bica’). The Welsh word cohlyn^ 
used especially of the sprites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is merely a modification of the 
English ‘ goblin ’ ; while pwca is simply the English 
Puck — a name found as that of the glen of Uwm 
Pwcaj a part of the vale of the Clydach in Brecon- 
shire. Ellyllon are still thought to haunt groves 
and valleys, and hwyd ellyllon (‘demons’ food’) is 
the Welsh name for the poisonous toad-stool, just 
as menyg ellyllon (‘demons’ gloves’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The term ellylldan (‘ demons* tire’) 
is also used for ‘the will-o’-the-wisp.’ In the 
Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire a certain fiery 
apparition is said to take the form of ‘ a wheel 
within a wheel of fire.’ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and goblins with human beings are 
described in various folk-lore tales, for which the 
reader consult the works of Sir John Rh^s 
and Wirt Sikes (see Literature at end of art. ), 
Among the names used for certain of the supernatural beings 
here under consideration are Bendtth y Mamau^ * the mothers* 
blessing’; Gwragedd Annian, ‘elfin dames’; Plant Annwn^ 
* elfin children ’ ; Plant Rhys Ddwfn^ ‘ the children of deep 
Ehys ’ ; Gzorach y Rhibyn, a kind of Welsh banshee ; Cyhyraeth, 
a kind of dreadful and doleful moan in the night, proceeding 
from an invisible source ; Tolaethy the imitation of some earthly 

1 There is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lore of any 
belief that the dead bodies themselves rise from their graves 
and haunt the living. 


sound, such i:»s savring, s’upr’pcr. o’* the tramping of feet ; Cwn 
y Wyhr a- ■- A ; t,ii dogs that haunt the air; 

Aderyn y Corph, a bird which appears as a foreteller of death ; 
ToelUy a phantom funeral ; Y Fad Felen, the yellow plague • 
and Mailt y nos, a night-fiend.i Among the forms which the 
Welsh imagination has assigned to spectres have been a fiery 
hall, a black calf, an ass, a dog, a round ball, a roaring flame, a 
bull, a goose, a mastifl, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is described as being ‘ a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long black teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a cadaverous appearance.* The appearance of this being was 
always regarded as an omen of death- In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Gaelic world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more especially of the afanc, which is usually regarded in Wales 
as a kind of crocodile, but which was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Rhys, a kind of monster in human form, as is 
au^ested by the Irish cognate abhac. 

In Wales, as elsewhere where a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain effective barriers 
could, it was thought, he^ placed to their male- 
volence and capacity for mischief. One check to 
them was piety, others were the possession of a 
black -handled knife (iron being a source of great 
terror to fairies), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of the Divine name, the 
crowing of a cock, change in one’s place of resi 
dence, and — last but not least — a harrier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings could 
not penetrate. In Biittany substantially the same 
conceptions of demons and spirits jirevailed as in 
Wales ; but, while Welshr^ren have to a great 
extent abandoned the attitude of intellectual 
assent to the legends in question, the more con- 
servative Breton, with his closer attachment to 
mediaeval conditions, is still often haunted by 
them, and probably will be for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, before 
very long, these ancient relics of primitive belief 
will be things of the past ; but in the remoter 
parts of Ireland and Scotland they will probably 
linger on for many generations. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Chinese).— The 
two words ku&i shen (variously translated ‘ demons 
and spirits,’ or ‘ demons and gods ’ — the variation 
indicating a vexed question in the tr. of Chinese 
religious terms) together make up a binomial 
phrase such as does duty in Chinese for a general 
term, and may be taken as denoting all the in- 
habitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
of religious worship and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Chinaman. Signs of his belief in its influence on 
his daily life are frequent ; and it gives one at times 
a shock of surprise to find, as may happen in a 
casual conversation, that one’s interlocutor — a well- 
read scholar or shrewd merchant — holds firmly by 
conceptions of it which are to oneself grotesque. 
Its nomenclature is fairly extensive, but not pre- 
cise. Nor is it easy to describe the spiritual world 
in any very orderly or consistent fashion. Allow- 
ance must be made not only for differences in local 
superstitions, but also for the intermingling of 
diverse strains of thought in the more generally 

- In Oarnarvonshire one partioularly malevolent type of 
demoD is called V Bndach Glas, ‘ the blue gobhn.’ 
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diffused religious conceptions. While it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pure mono- 
theism, we have no record of any such time. In 
the most ancient books the worship of Shang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the worthies of 
former times. All these elements have been con- 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits immanent in, or in some vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, takes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor- 
ship of Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The number of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue of the spiritual efficacy con- 
nected with it, anything — rock, tree, living creature 
— may become an object of worship. No extra- 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religious observance — a whole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the recognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre- 
quently seen suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alongside 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the soil, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknowledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to be under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identified with Hou-t’u, one of the ministers of 
Huang Ti (2698 B.C.), or whether there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 
genii. 

Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are the supernatural beings called hsien, yao^ 
(* fairies,’ ‘elves,’ ‘goblins,’ ‘sprites’), 
of various kinds, harmless, or, more usually, 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watch is not sounded because 
of a ‘ kelpie ’ {yao-ching) in the harbour, which on 
hearing the watch-drum was wont to carry off any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it is 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in supernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animals when they 
grow old become sprites {ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural qualities with 
increase of years, and possesses different powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth they become 
possessed of supernatural qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called sha. 
They move, like physical forces, in straight lines, 
and can be warded oft' in various ways, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set on the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tile ffiaced at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘ Eight Diagrams ’ (see Cosmogony, etc. [Chin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it will resist the evil influences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word kuei, 
‘ demons,’ is connected with a word of similar sound 
meaning ‘ to return,’ and a kuei is accordingly de- 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from 
this visible world to the world invisible. ‘ Alive a 
man, dead a kuei ’ is a proverbial saying. In such 
use of the word kueiyve must remember that nothing 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘ departed spirit ’ 
rather than ‘ demon ’ is the proper translation. 
There seems to be no possibility of making consistent 
with themselves the various popular Chinese views 
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of the spiritual nature of man and his state after 
death : to determine, e,g,j the relation of the kuei to 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord- 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theory, to the twofold soul which dissolves at death 
into its comxDonent parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Whether 
such existence is necessarily or in ail cases immortal, 
it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment ; but, on theotherhand, there 
is a word cAi, which means the death of a kuei. 

Kuei {manes) are to be honoured in the appropriate 
way ; and, as otherwise evil may be expected from 
them, fear has a large place in present-day ancestral 
worship. Each family worships the manes of its 
own ancestors. Manes otherwise unprovided for 
are placated by public rites, particularly by ‘ the 
feast of desolate ghosts,’ the ^kuei feast,’ on the 
15th of the 7th moon. All kuei are more or less 
objects of dread; but in particular the kuei of a 
wronged person may be expected to seek revenge 
(‘the wronged ghost impedes the murderer’s steps’), 
and the kuei of evil men are evil kuei. According 
to one popular representation, the other world is 
for the Chinaman at least a replica of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social gradations, however, 
allotted otherwise than in this upper world ; and 
mounaing relatives may be comforted by a sooth- 
sayer’s assurance that the meritorious deceased 
has been appointed by Yii Ti a mandarin of such 
and such a grade in the shadowy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, however difficult to 
work in consistently with other views, the doctrine 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China- 
man’s theory of the relation between the unseen 
world and this. 

While a kuei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
spirit, it is hardly to be supposed that all the in- 
numerable kuei imagined to be active in this world 
or as retributive executioners in the infernal 
regions are of this origin. Perhaps what we might 
distinguish as ghosts and demons are alike called 
kuei. The Chinese generally are obsessed by the 
fear of kuei. These are supposed to abound every- 
where, and to be specially active at night. Any un- 
toward happening or uncanny sound — particularly 
any sound that is thin and shrill — is ascribed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
by kuei because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appropriate ceremonies for 
the placating of off'ended kuei^ who in such cases 
are addressed eup»hemistically {e.g. S?i^ng jSn, 

‘ Sagely person ’) ; and they can also be controlled 
by charms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the human 
race not only by ‘ departed spirits ’ but by inhabit- 
ants of another grade called hsien. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings mentioned 
above, but also to those of mankind who ‘ by a pro- 
cess of physical or mental refinement ’ have raised 
themselves to the rank of immortals. 

Finally, as in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits {e.g. Hou-t’u), 
so has it been in later times. ‘ The gods (shen) of 
to-day are the men of ancient times ’ is a common 
proverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has been 
nlled with canonized worthies (such as Kuan Yti 
[A.D. 219], canonized as Kuan Ti, god of war ; and 
the inagician Chang, canonized as Yii Ti, who is 
practically the chief god of the Taoist religion) ; 
and not only with such, but also with an ever- 
increasing number of gods of all kinds and grades. 

‘ The pope does not canonize on so large a scale as 
the Emperor of China ’ (Legge,i2eZ- of China, 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images are everywhere to be seen. 

While the multiplication of deities and the per- 
vasive dread of demons are mainly connected with 
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the Taoist strain in Chinese religion, the influence 
of Buddhism has been potent in its development. 

' The religion of Taoism was begotten by Buddhism 
out of the olc^ Chinese superstitions ’ (Legge, op* cit. 
p. 201). Directly Buddhist elements are also of 
course present. Shen, ku&i, hsien, fo (‘gods/ 
‘demons/ ‘genii/ ‘Buddhas’) are the four orders 
of beings superior to man ; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, Kuan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King of 
Hades, are both of Buddhist extraction. 

One extraordinary feature of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual world is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inhabitants by the Taoist priest- 
hood, and specially by the Taoist pope, the spiritual 
successor (by the soul’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (a.d. 34). Demons and spirits unsub- 
missive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
be purchased. In a case reported to the present 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Chow-foo, whose house 
was haunted by a spectre, went several days’ journey 
to see the pope, and for $200 purchased relief from 
the spectre’s presence ; for $300 he might have had 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should be made of demon possession, 
where the subject is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or madness, and of spirit- mediums inspired 
by an idol -spirit and who utter oracles in his name. 

As an illustration of the incoherence of the whole 
spiritual system of the Chinese, it may be noted 
that, while the Emperor is the source of canoniza- 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of the 
Sacred Edict not only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as heretical, but pours scorn on their pretensions 
and superstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yii Ti himself. 

Litbrature. — J. Doolittle, Social Ltfe of the Chinese^ New 
York, 1S66 ; S. W, Williams, The Middle King do7n^ New York, 
1876, ch. xviii. ; J. L^gfe, The Mehgions of Chi7ia, London, 
1880; H. A. Giles, St)ange Stories from a Chinese StndiOy 
London, 1880 : F. W. Bailer, The Sacred Edicts Shanghai, 
1892 ; J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Themes^ 
Chicago, 1897. p. J. MaCLAGAN. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).— I. 
In the Early Church to Council of Chalce- 
DON (A,D. 451). — It is stated by Origen {de Princip., 
procem.) that the Primitive Church did not fay 
down any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of the angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts their existence and defines the 
nature of their service as ministers of God for the 
purpose of promoting the salvation of men (i6.). 
Other early writers are not equally reticent. Some 
information concerning good and evil spirits may 
be gained even from the earliest Christian writers. 

I. Apostolic Fathers. — {a) Clement of Eome^ 
exhorting those to whom he writes to zeal and 
well-doing, points his readers to the example of the 
whole host of God’s angels who stand by, minis- 
tering to His will (Ep. i. ad Cor, xxxiv. 5). — (6) In 
Ignatius we find the statement that the heavenly 
beings (iyovpdvLa), including the tQv dyyiXoov, 
mil receive judgment if they believe not in Christ 
{Smgrn, 6). There is a further reference in Trail, 
5, where Ignatius claims to be able to understand 
the heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 

of the Smyrnceans on 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, it is stated that 
the martyrs ‘ gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
but already shown to them by the Lord ; for they 
were no_ longer men, but already angels ’ {Mart, 
Polyc. ii.). It is also said in the same chapter 

^ Tt should be noted that in the longer recension the latter 
passage is amplified m a manner consistent with the more de- 
doctrine of pseudo-Ignatius (cf. Ap. Const, viii. 12), 
While the former passage is omitted as possibly inconsistent 
with his doctrine. 


that they were condemned to their torture that 
the devil might, if possible, bring them to a denial, 
for he had tried many wiles against them (cf. also 
the Prayer of Polycarp, ib. xxv.). — {d) Passing to 
Hermasy we find that, in answer to his inquiry as 
to the nature of the six young men who are build- 
ing, he is informed that they are the holy angels 
of God who were created first, and to whom the 
Lord delivered all His creation, to increase and to 
build it and to be masters of all creation ( Vis, iii. 4). 
The doctrine of guardian angels is also taught by 
Hermas. Each man has two angels, one of right- 
eousness and one of wickedness. He deals with 
this question at some length, and states that good 
works are inspired by the angel of righteousness, 
evil works by the angel of wickedness (Mand. 
vi. 2). — (e) In a quotation from Pap las, preserved 
by Andreas Csesariensis (c. A.D. 520), we find an 
obscure reference to the work of the angels : 

*To some of them (SrjXaS^ rloy rraAat OeCtov ayye\o>v) He gave 
also to rule over the ordering of the earth, and He charged 
them (napyjyyyyjtrev) to rule well.* The words in the first 
brackets are, in Routh’s opinion, the insertion of Andreas (cf. 
Rehq, Sacr., 1814-18, i. 14, and the notes, where a further passage 
is quoted from Cramer). 

2. The Apologists. — We find a number of pass- 
ages in the writings of Justin, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, and Irenmus bearing on the subject. 

(a) Justin. — The most important of these is the 
well-known passage in 1 Apol. § 6, where, m refut- 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says : 

‘ But both Him (sc. the leather) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and are made like unto Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore.’ 

The insertion of the angels amon^ the Persons 
of the Trinity is unique, and is possibly to be ex- 
plained by the fact that we frequently find ‘ angeP 
as a title of the Son (Tixeront, Hist, aes dogmesy i. 
243). With this passage should be compared the 
Dial, c. Tryph, § 128, in which the existence of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logos 
discussed. In 2 Apol. § 5, Justin defines the func- 
tions of the angels, stating that ‘God committed 
the care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom He set over these * (^ra^ev). He then 
accounts for the existence of evil in the world as 
the result of the transgression of angels, who had 
‘ transgressed tiie Divine appointment (rd^iv), and 
by sinful intercourse with women produced off- 
spring who are demons.’ These demons ‘ subdued 
the human race to themselves ’ and ‘ sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He proceeds to 
identify the demons who were the oflspring of the 
fallen angels with the heathen gods. Justin is the 
earliest authority for the cultus of angels (cf. the first 
passage quoted above, cre^SpieOa Kal irpocKwou/aev), 
To the passages already quoted may be added Dial, 
c. Tryph. § 88, in which the free will of the angels 
is asserted, and § 57, where it is said that, of the 
three men who appeared to Abraham, one was the 
Logos and the otlier two angels. 

(o) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution (ffd/xrrri^Ls) is 
spiritual, as that of fire or air. He also states 
tnat their nature is incapable of repentance (Orat, 
16, cf. 12, 20). The ministry ox angels in the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
the writer of the Ep. to Dioqnetus, vii. 

(c) Athenagoras defines the office of the angels 
as being that of exercising the providence of God 
over things ordered and created by Him. God has 
the general providence of the whole ; particular 
parts are assigned to angels (Apol. 24). In the 
same chapter he writes at some length of the fall 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the giants 
mentioned by the Greek poets with their illicit off- 
spring, He speaks of one angel in particular 
(Satan) who is hostile to God, and discusses the 
difficulty of this belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created being like other angels, and is opposed to 
the good that is in God. In another passage he 
asserts that it is the demons who incite men to 
worship images, being eager for the blood of 
sacrifice, these images having no particular relation 
to the persons they represent {%h. 26 ; see further 
reference to the work of the angels at the end of 
ch. 10). 

{d) The writings of Irenceus contain a large 
number of passages dealing with the angelology of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes. He is himself of 
opinion that the angels are incorporeal beings 
[adv. Hcbt. iii. 22), and, in opposition to the 
Gnostics, states that the Christian does {facit) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). He alludes 
to the fall of the angels, and refers to the domina- 
tion of Satan and the deliverance of man from his 
power (iii. 8. 2 ; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 24, §§ 3, 4). 

3. Greek Fathers. — The doctrine of good and 
evil spirits was greatly developed by the Alex- 
andrian writers Clement and Origan. In the writ- 
ings of the latter, especially his commentaries on 
Scripture, numerous references are to be found to 
the functions of angels and demons. The notion 
of the guardian angel, already noted in Hermas, is 
here especially developed. He assigns to each 
nation its guardian spirit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt 32®**, where he follows the text 
of the LXX {^arrrjcrev 6pca idvGjv Kara apidfxhv dyyiXojv 
$€ov). But God reserved Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, appointing the angels as guardians 
of the nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at His coming, and hence they 
were moved to anger, and in turn stirred up per- 
secution against the preachers of the gospel (Grig. 
in Joh. xiii. 49). Origen understands literally the 
' angels of the churches ’ of the Apocalypse ; he 
boldly (audacter) refers to the angels of churches 
as their invisible bishops ( ‘ per singulas ecclesias 
bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis ; 
ille visui carnis, hie sensui patens’ [horn. xiii. in 
Luc., ed. Lommatzsch, v. 131]). Each individual 
has also his guardian angel, to whom is entrusted 
the soul of the believer when received into the 
Church by baptism. By him it is protected from 
the power of the devil ; but, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel. The angels present the 
prayers of the faithful to God, rejoice at their pro- 
gress, correct their failings, and intercede for them 
before the throne of God. He states, however, 
that they should not be worshipped or invoked 
(c. Cels. V. 5). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in the same sense as nations and cities 

ossess them {Strom, vi. 17). But in other passages 

e lays stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf. Strom. V. 14, vii. 12, and iv. 18, vii. 13). 
Under the influence of Neo- Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian Fathers assert that there is a double 
activity — a higher dealing with spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order ; and that in both of 
these the angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses the view that the world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (horn. xiv. 2 in Num.). 

The following passages in Origen may also be consulted : de 
Princip. i. 6, 8, li. 8, e. Cels. iv. 29, v. 4, 6, 48, 68, viii. 31, 32, 34, 
de Orat. 6, 28, 31, in Levit, horn- ix. 8, in Num. horn, xi, 4, 
XX. 3, in JEzek. horn. xiii. 1, in Ps. xxxvii. hom. i. 1, in Luc. 
hom. xii. xxiii, 

4. Later Greek writers. — There are a number of 
references in the Cappadocian Fathers to the 
nature and functions ot angels. Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some difierence 
of opinion, [a) Basil held that their substance 
{o-Ocria) was ethereal spirit or immaterial fire {de 
Spir. Sanct. § 38). — {h) Gregory Nazianzen is 
doubtful {Orat. xxxiv. 16). — (c) Gregory of Nyssa 


declares them to be entirely spiritual {in Orat. Dem. 
hom. iv.). — {d) Many references are contained in 
the writings of Chrysostom. He asserts that their 
nature is superior to ours, but cannot be accurately 
comprehended by us {de incomprehensibili Dei Na- 
tura, V. 3). They are possessed of an incorporeal 
nature {derebparos and he rejects on this 

account the earlier interpretation of Gn 6^ {in Gen» 
hom. xxii. 2). According to Basil, the sanctity of 
the angels is due to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
{op. cit. § 38). They are less liable to sin than we 
are {dva-KLvrjrot)^ but not incapable of it {dKivT^Toi). 
This is proved by the fall of Lucifer, whose sin was 
envy and pride. These Fathers assign guardian 
angels to individuals, churches, and nations. 
Basil is, however, of opinion that the guaidian 
angel is driven away by sin ‘ as smoke drives away 
bees and a bad odour doves ’ (hom. in Ps. xxxiii. 5). 
Gregory of Nyssa is the only Greek Father who 
follows Hermas in the view that every man has 
both a good and a bad angel as his constant com- 
panion {de Vita Moysis). Angels are described as 
overseers {^(popot) of churches. Gregory Nazianzen 
addresses a special farewell to these ^cpopoi on his 
departure {Orat. 32, sub fin. ; cf. Basil, Ep. ii. 238). 
They are the guides {TraLBaycayol) of the just, and 
lead them to eternal blessedness (Bas. de Spir. 
Sanct. xiii. ; Chrys. in Ep. ad Coloss. hom. i. 3, 4). 
It would appear that Cyril of Jerusalem was of 
opinion that certain of the fallen an^ls ^ had 
obtained their pardon {Cat. ii. 10 ; cf. also Basil, m 
Ps. xxxii. 4; Gregor. Nyss. contra Eunoni. hom. 
X. ; Gre^ Naz. Orat. xxxiv. 81 ; Joh. Chrys. in 
ascens. Dom. 1, de laud. S. Paul. Ap. hom. ii. 
sermo 43, in Gen. hom. iv.). 

5. Latin Fathers. — {a) We find in Tertullian a 
number of references to spirits, good and evil. 
Like Origen, he connects the ministry of angels 
with the sacrament of baptism. According to this 
writer, the baptismal water receives its healing 
properties from an angel {de Bapt. 4). Further- 
more, the actual purification effected in baptisms 
is due to a spirit who is described as ‘ angel us 
baptism! arbiter,’ who prepares the way for the 
Holy Spirit ( ‘ non c^uod in aquis spiritum sanctum 
consequamur, sed in aqua emiindati sub angelo, 
spiritui sancto praeparamur* [ib. 5, 6). Marriage 
which has received the blessing of the Church is 
announced by the angels and ratified by the Father 
[ad Uxor. ii. 9). The angels, looking down from 
heaven, record the sins of Christians ; for example, 
when they are present in the theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church (de Spectac. 27). 
A more detailed account of the work of the angels 
and demons will be found in Apol. 22, where they 
are stated to be spiritual substances. Tertullian 
alludes to the fall of the angels, corrupted of their 
own free will, from whom sprang the race of the 
demons. Of the former, Satan is the chief. They 
are the source of diseases and all disasters. They 
delude men into idolatry in order to obtain for 
themselves their proper food of fumes and blood. 
Both angels and demons are ubiquitous ; both are 
also winged. These spiritual agencies are invisible 
and not to be perceived by the senses. On the 
question of the bodily forms of the angels, see de 
came Christi, 6. — (b) The concern of the angels in 
human affairs is referred to by Firmilian in a letter 
to Cyprian {Ep. Ixxv. inter Cyprian. 1 ; cf. Euseb. 
HE v, 28). — (c) The doctrine of Lactantius is 
peculiar. Before the creation of the world, God 
pi’oduced a spirit like to Himself (the Logos) ; then 
He made another being in whom the disposition of 
the Divine origin did not remain. This being, of 
his own will, was infected with evil, and acquired 
for himself another name. ‘ He is called by the 
Greeks Bed^oXos, but we call him criminator, be- 
cause he reports to God the faults to which he 
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entices ns’ (ef. the Jewish appellation, Satan, 
* the accuser ’ ; Lactant. Divin, Jnstitut. ii. 9). 
At this point some MSS of Lactantius insert a passag'e which 
is regarded by the best authorities as spurious, and in which 
the origin of the devil and the ministry of angels are treated in a 
Manichsean fashion. Here it is stated that, before the creation 
of the world, God made two spirits, themselves the sources of 
creation— the one, as it were, the right hand of God, the other, 
as It were, His left hand, and eternally opposed to each other. 
These two spirits are the Logos and Satan, The fall of the 
angels and the ongin of the demons, who are divided into two 
classes, are described in ii. 15, and in the same passage the 
latter are identified with pagan deities (cf. also Epitome, 28 : 
Instit. iv. 8 ; and, on the devd, iii. 29, vii. 24-26). 

{d) Later Latin Fathers, such as Ambrose and 
Jerome, were of opinion that the angels were 
^eated before the material world (cf. Ambrose, 
de Incarnat. Dum. Sacr, 16 ; Jerome, in Ep. ad 
Tit, 1^). Some difference of opinion exists among 
them about the interpretation of Gn 6^ Jerome 
appearing to regard the spirits as possessed of 
bodies (cf. in Ezech, 28^®) ; Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in the statement that 
they are ‘ spirituales et incorporales ’ (cf. Ambros. 
^n Luc. vii. 126 ; Hilar, in Ps. cxxxvii.). The sin of 
Satan, according to J erome and Ambrose, was pride 
(cf. Ambros. de Virgin, i. 53, in Ps. 118, serm. 4. 8, 
7. 8, 16. 15). The views of the Latin Fathers with 
regard to guardian angels are similar to those which 
we h&ve already encountered in the writings of the 
• 1 ^ V Numerous references to this subject 

will he found in their commentaries and homilies, 
where it is stated of nations, churches, and com- 
munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See esp. Jerome in his com. on Ec. 60, where he says that ‘the 
things which are said pass not into the wind, but are straight- 
^ pmesenti angelo qui unicuique 
^®^e^nces will be found in Jerome, 
in Dan. 73, M ic. % the last-named passage being of special 
Ambros. in Ps. 118, serm. 3. 6, and Slary, 
in Ps. Ixv. 13, cxxxii. 6, cxxxiv. 17. ^ 

Jerome is among the earliest of Latin writers to 
call attention to the diversity in the orders of 
spirits, comparing the angelic hierarchy with the 
organization of the officials of the Empire (cf. esp 
adv. lovin. p. 28, adv. Ruf. i. 23). Ambrose has a 
pMsage which bears upon the cultus of the angels 
Whom he appears to place on a level with the 
invocation he warmly recom- 
mends {de Vidms, ix § 55).— (e) Already in Eusebius 
a distmction is found between the worship {(t4Bovt€s) 
due to God alone and the honour (rt^wi/res) paid to 
the angels {Pr^p. Ev. vii. 15 ; cf. also Dem, Ev 

S ^3).— (/) Finally, for this 

period the writings of Augustine may be consulted, 
especially the deCzv. Dei, in which the angels plav 
no sm^l part. Tbey form the heavenly City of God 
and this part of the Holy City assists that other part 
here below : hanc [sc. Civitatem Dei] angeli sancti 
annuntiavemnt qui nos ad eius societatem invita- 
v^unt civesque sues in ilia esse voluerunt ’ (x. 25). 
The angels minister alike to Christ, the Divine 
Head of the mystical Body, who is in heaven, and 

Thus It IS m the Church that the angels ascend 

words of Scripture. 

This IS what happens in the Church : the ane-efi of 
ajeend and descend upon the Son of Man. because the 
Man to whom they ascend in heart is above, namely the Head 

descend to the members’ ot .S?™ W.*20)?^ 

_ Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorporeal substance, ‘invisibilis, sensibilis, ration- 
alis, intellectuahs, immortalis’ (cf. ps. -August 
de Ooffmi. vercB mice, 6). The designation ‘aLeP 
refers to the office, not to the nature, of ti^ese 
spirits {Enarr. in Ps. ciii. serm. 1. § 15). Ano-els 
received at their creation, from the Holy Spuit 
the gift of OTace, and it is possible that, in the case 

received also the 
assurance of perseverance {de Civ. Dei, xii. 9. 2 
XI. 13). Augustine refuses to identify the ‘ sons of 


God ’ (Gn 6) with the angels {ib. xv. 23). The sin 
of the fallen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
oecuired at the verv beginning of his existence 
aad the good angels have enjoyed the vision of the 
Word from the first moment of their creation (de 
Gen. ad Lit. ii. 17, xi. 21, 26, 30). The office of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to brm<^them 
to perdition (in loan, tract, cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves with the practice of divination and 
magic (c. Academ. i. 19, 20). But the power of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of the wicked, for the punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men (de Trin. iii. 21, de Civ. Dei xi 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that the good an’o-els 
announce to us the will of God, ofier to Him1)ur 
prayers, watch over us, love us, and help us (de 
Civ. Dei, vii. 30, x. 25 ; Ep. cxl. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the care of unbelieving nations 
{Eiiarr. inPs. Ixxxviii., serm. i. 3). He also, like 
Urigen, affirms that to them is committed the 
charge of the material world, ‘iubente illo cui 
subiecta sunt omnia’ {de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 45£f‘.). 
It should, however, be noted that Augustine does 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

It has been sugrgested that this is due ‘to his doctrine of pre- 
destination, which precludes the constant ministration 5 a 
guardian an^el, though it leaves room for the minis- 
angels as mediators between God and the faithful » 
Kirach, Commwmon of Saints in the 
Ancient Chinch, Eng. tr., p. 246 f.). It may be mentioned in 
support of this view, that Cassian, the great opponent of the 
predestination, following Hermas, attributes the 
w,li angehc counsellors to man’s 

(Oassian, Collat. viii. 17 \ cf. also viii. 12, 18). 

Augustine does not favour any cultus of the 
angels: ‘honoramus eos caritate non servitute’ 
{de Vera Pelig. Iv. [110]). Tliey do not desire our 
worship, but rather that with them we should 
worship their God and ours {de Civ. Dei, x. 25) 
VYith regard to the order of the angelic hierarchy 
and the signification of the titles attributed to the 
angels, Augustine declares himself to be entirely 
Ignorant, and appears to discourage speculation on 
Uns subject (A^?^c^^r. 15; ad Orosium, 14). (See 
lixeront, Hist, des dog7nes, ii. 372-376; Kirsch 
op. cit. pt. iii. ch. 5.) ’ 

Conclusion. — The evidence of the passages cited 
above may be summarized as follows. The earliest 
1 athers of the Church, acquainted with the angel- 
ology and deinonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, all atliim or imply the 
existence of spirits good and evil. At a very early 
period, as we can see from the writings of Hermas, 
the doctrine of good and evil angels appointed to 
watch ovepndividuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and we may trace a steady develop- 
ment of this doctrine in the writings of both the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers, while it is probable 
tnat later speculations on this subject were greatly 
influenced by the writings of Origen. Opposition 
to Gnostic speculation led earlier writers to insist 
on the fact that angels and demons were created 
beings, while some writers refuse to allow to the 
former any part in the work of creation. Difference 
of opinion seems to have existed as to the nature 
and constitution of angels and demons, though 
the majority of writers appear to have regarded 
them as^ incorporeal spirits. A further difference 
IS seen in the exegesis of Gn 6i- a. The earlier 
writers more usually identify the ‘ sons of God ’ 
with anpls ; later writers frequently reject this 
interpretation. The legend of the fall of the 
angels, and the person of Satan especially, led 
lat^ writers to indulge in speculation as to the 
problem of evil and the relation of evil spirits to 
God. It would appear that the majority at least 
of later writers h^d the view that angels were 
capable of sinning, being possessed, like men, of 
free will. There are some traces of the beginnings 
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of a cultus of the angels which, according to some 
authorities, may he traced hack as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appears to he clearly taught in 
the writings of Ambrose. It is prohahle, as may 
be gathered from Irenseus, that the dangers of the 
cultus became apparent during the Churches 
struggles wdth Gnosticism. During this period we 
find very little about orders or numbers of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, will he 
best discussed in the next section, 

II. From thb Council of Chalcbdon to a.l, 
800 . — During this period we have especially to 
observe two points : (1) the development of the 
cultus and invocation of the angels, and (2) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

I. Cultus of angels. — We have already noted a 
passage in the writings of Justin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, ana another 
m Ambrose where their invocation is directly re- 
commended. On the other hand, Irenseus appears 
definitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly teaches 
that they should fiind no part in Christian worship. 
The statements of Origen have led some authori- 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condemned. To the authorities cited 
we may add canon 35 of the 4th cent. Council of 
Laodicea, in which Christians are forbidden *to 
forsake the Church of God, and go away and name 
{6vofAd^€Lv) angels, and to form assemblies, which is 
unlawful ’ (Hefele, Hist. Coutic., Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguus renders 
dyyiXovs by angulos. The canon goes on : et tls odv 
€vp€dy ra&ry ry KeKpvuL/jL^vTj eldcakoXarpelq. <rxo\d^<av, 
^crroj dvddejjia. This canon was known to Theodoret, 
who refers to it twice {Fp. ad Col. 2^® 3^“^). In the 
former of these passages he states that this disease 
(ird^os) is still to be found in Phrygia and Pisidia. 

This vi«w is supported by certain inscriptions discovered in 
that neighbourhood, among which may be included the follow- 
ing : 'ApxavyeA,® MtYa>jA iKiricrov t^u ttoAl <rov /c[a]l pvcrjj avrrjv 
arro rov Tropy](pov) *7" : ‘ Archangel Michael, have mercy on thy 
city and deliver it from evil’ (for these inscriptions, see Dom 
Leclercq's art. in DACL^ 8,v. ‘ Anges/ col. 2086). 

In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, as forbidding prayer 
to angels. One other passage in this writer may 
be referred to, viz. Grcec. Affect. Cur. 3, where, 
in answer to the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other spiritual beings besides God, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in- 
visible powers, but do not render to them worship 
{a-^paSf wpoo’Kvprjo’Ls). He states that these beings 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex- 
less, and that they are employed in worshipping 
God and furthering the salvation of man. The 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the cultus of 
an^ls and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Didymus {de Trin. ii. 7-8), who says that churches 
are to be found in both towns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces- 
sions. The earliest historic reference to the dedi- 
cation of a church to an angel is to be found in 
Sozomen {HE ii. 3), where it is stated that Con- 
stantine erected a church, called the 'M.LxoAjKLov, not 
far from Constantinople. The reason of the dedi- 
cation was that the archangel Michael was believed 
to have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of churches to the arch- 
angel Michael at least as early as the 5th cent, 
(see DACLy voL i. col. 2147). St, Michael is the 
only angel of whom we find a commemoration in 
the calendar before the 9th century. Various fes- 
tivals of this angel are to be found in different 


calendars, but they appear in all cases to be the 
anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case with the festival of the 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Rome on the Via Salaria (Duchesne, Christian 
Worship^ 276). Five masses for this festival (then 
kept on the 30th, not the 29th) are found in the 
earliest Roman service-book, the Leonine Sacra- 
mentary (ed. Feltoe, pp. 106-108). In the prayers 
contained herein are found clear references to the 
invocation and cult {veneratio) of angels. 

In the Second Council of Nicsea(A.D. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoclastic controversy, the ques- 
tion of the nature of the angels was discussed. At 
this Council a book, written by John, bishop of 
Thessalonica, was read, in which the opinion was 
advanced that angels were not altogether incor- 
poreal and invisible, but endowed with a thin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In support of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasius, and other Greek 
Fathers. He expresses the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels. These views appear to have 
met, on the whole, with the approval of the 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
angels and venerating their images (Cone. Kic. ii, 
act. V.). By the action of this Council it would 
appear that the cultus of the angels, which had 
originated before the beginning of the period under 
consideration as a private devotion, and had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi- 
astical writers, formally received the sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward be regarded as 
part of the doctrina puhlica. 

2. Orders of spirits. — We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in the earlier period, that occasional refer- 
ences were made to this subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late as Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, but had 
apparently discouraged speculation thereon, — {a) 
The first writer who definitely elaborated the sub- 
ject was pseudo- Dionysius {c. A.D. 500), and his 
detailed classification and description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded as the basis ot 
all subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
the West, The outline of his scheme is as follows. 
He divides the celestial hierarchy into three orders 
(rd'y/Aara), and further subdivides each of these into 
three. Thus the first order comprises: (1) 6p6voi^ 
(2) (3) <r€pa<pL/uL ; the second : (4) Kvpcdrrjre^, 

(5) i^ovcrlaif (6) 5wclyu.ets ; and the third: (7) 

(8) dpxdyy€:\oL, (9) dyyeXoi. It is impossible here to 
enter into any detailed description of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarchy. It may suffice to state that it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the highest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Cf. esp. de Cosiest. Hier. 10, § 2 : ‘ Now all angels 
are interpreters of those above them . . . the most 
reverend, indeed, of God who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved by God.’ 
It would appear that the members of each triad are 
on an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last power. In this manner 
Is 6® is interpreted, where it is stated that the 
seraphim cry one to another, ‘ indicating distinctly, 
as 1 think, by this, that the first impart their know- 
ledge of divine things to the second’ {ih.). 

(6) In the West the classification of the Areo- 
pagite is closely followed by Gregory the Great, 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of angels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangeli, Virtubes, Potestabes, 
Principabus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim {in Evang. lib. ii. horn, xxxiv. ). In the 
same work a number of other passages occur deal- 
ing with the ministry of angels, the explanation of 
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the names and the offices of the different orders of 
angels, and the manner in which we may profit by 
the imitation of the angels, together with certain 
other points of lesser interest. H-eferences to evil 
spirits will he found in the same author (cf. Moral. 
iii. 'passim). 

(c) Finally, John of Damascus, who in his writ- 
ings so frequently shows traces of the teaching of 
the Areopagite, follows the latter in his classifica- 
tion of the celestial hierarchy {de Fid. Orth. ii. 3). 
In the sanie passage he gives a description of 
the angels, in which he defines a number of points 
which, as we have seen, had been matters of con- 
troversy, both before and during the period under 
discussion. The definition is as follows : 

* An ayg-el, then, is an intellectual substance, always mobile, 
endowed with^ free will, incorporeal, serving God, having re- 
ceive<^ according to grace, immortality in its nature, the form 
and character of whose substance God alone, who created it 
knows. * 

It may be said that at the close of this period 
something like a general agreement had been 
reached about the nature and functions of spirits, 
good and evil, and it remains only to discuss some 
further elaborations which we encounter in the 
mediaeval period. 

III. From a.d. 800 to tbe Beformation. 

During the mediaeval period, speculations concern- 
ing the nature of good and evil spirits are con- 
stantly to be found in the writings of the schoolmen. 
These, for the most part, consisted in the applica- 
tion of mediaeval dialectic to the statements of 
bcnpture, the opinions of Augustine, and the 
schematization of the Areopagite, whose works 
had been translated by John Scotus Erigena, and 
obtained great popularity throughout the West 
(Bardenhewer, Fatrology, Eng. tr. 1908, p. 538). 
it IS impossible here to enter into details about the 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most 
convenient to illustrate their general trend from 
the writings of certain representative theologians, 
in spite of the diversity of opinion, it should be 
observed that the first canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Oouncil (a.d. 1215) made certain clear and definite 
statements with regard to spiritual beings, and 
their relation to God, without apparently, how- 

disputes of later theologians 
on this matter. It is stated that 
‘God is the Creator of all things, visible and invisible, snirifeual 

omnipotent power si^nul ab 
condidif crmturam, spiritZ- 
^ videlicet et Tnundanam, ao deiiide 

et corpore constiHitarn. 
demons were created, indeed, good by God 

faiwiT® decree appears to have 

opinion among the 

remarks remained, as HarLck 

remarks, the fencing and wrestling ground of the 

here more freedom than else- 
Eng. tr., vi. 186). But 

Thii^ wTtl??e^«r7f discern a general agreement. 

1 nus, with regard to guardian angels, all held that 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit 
and that this applied also to sinners, while some 
asprted this even of Antichrist himself Xl 
spines, ^ the other hand, tempt and incite men 

cower’ should be observed that even the 

power of the devil was held to be subject to the 
limitation that he cannot affect the free will or 

onlv approach him 

only through his lower nature (so Albertus Magnus 

in oenjf. 2, dist. 11, qnaest. 1, and Alb. Map- 
lb. tract. 9). But the question of the substance’ ( 
essence, endowments of grace, peccability, modes of ' 
cognition, and individuation of the angels as well aa - 

rema^n’dTsSi 

(a) Feter Lombard (f 1164), the first systematic < 


f theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
T second book of the Sententice (dist. ii.-xi. ) to the 
1 phjecfc of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
1 he^ follows the Areopagite, and deals, among other 
. things, with the questions of the nature, creation 
free will, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 
of dGmoDs 130 Sirts ^ li@ £l1so discussGs 

I the question whether Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel 
■ are the names of orders or of individual spirits 
, and whether each man has a good and bad ano-ei 
r assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion^is 
i to the possibility of progress of the angels in virtue, 
(o) In the numerous references to good and evil 
spirits contained in the writings of Bernard, two 

g assages are especially worthy of notice. The 
rst is contained in the de Consideratione (v. 4) 
where the angels are described as ’ 

‘Gives [Jerusalem matris nostrae] . . . distinefcos in personas 
dispositos m dignitates, ab initio stantes in ordine suo per- 
fectos m genere suo, corpore aetherios, immortalitate perpetuos 
impasaibiles, non creates sed factos, id est gratia non natura’ 
mente puros, affectu benignoa religione pios, castimonia intesrros’ 
unanimitate individuos, pace secures, a Deo conditos, divinia 
laudibus et obsequiia deditos, haec omnia legendo compenmua 
fide tonemus.* ^ 

In the long passage which follows we find a dis- 
quisition on the angelic hierarchy, which closely 
follows that of the Areopagite. In the second 
passage (serm. v. in Cant. § 7), Bernard enumer- 
ates some points which he feels unable to resolve : 

‘ The Fathers appear to have held various opinions on such 
matters, nor is it clear to me on what ground I should teach 
either opinion, and I admit my ignorance ; neither do I con- 
aider a knowledge ot these things to conduce to your progress.’ 

The points in dispute refer to the nature of the 
bodies of the ang^s : it is asked whether their 
bodies are pai't of themselves, as is the case with 
men, or assumed for purposes of revelation. On 
guardian angels, see %n Bs. ‘qui habitat,’ serm. 
XU. 2 ; serm. vii. in Cant. § 4 ; on the devil and 
^il angels, see in Fs. ‘ qui habitat,’ serm. xiii. ; de 
(xratia et Liber o Arhitrio, cap. vi. § 18. 

(c) Anselm, who may justly be regarded as the 
pioneer of speculative theology in the Middle 
Ages, is probably the first Western writer to 
apply with any fullness the processes of the 
Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
of the Church about good and evil spirits. These 
play a somewhat important part in his remarkable 
system, especially in the elaborate ai'guments of 
the Cur Deus Homo, where it is suggested that 
man was created for the purpose of completing the 
number of the angels, which had been diminished 
by the fall of the devil and his companions. This 
opinion Anselm rejects, saying tliat the human 
race is made for itself and not merely to replace 
individuals of another nature {Cur Deus £[o 7 yio, i, 
18). In the long discussion which follows con- 
cernmg the number of the angels, and whether the 
number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
the number of those that fell, Anselm admits a 
diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is per- 
missible to hold any view that is not disproved by 
^ripture. Cf, also de Casu D%aholi, cap. 4, where 
^e cause and manner of the Fall are discussed. 

I On the angels, cf. de Fide Trin. 3. 
e present a clearer view of the 

bcrmlastic doctrine of good and evil spirits, it will 
be best to give here a brief summary of the teach- 
of Thomas Aquinas on this subject, where we 
probably find it in its most developed form. This 
is contained in the ' Tractatus de Angelis ’ which 
IS comprised in Qumstiones 1. to Ixiv. of Pars prima 
oi the Summa ; — 

Angels are altogether incorporeal, not composed 
of nmtter and form ; exceed corporeal beings in 
just as they exceed them in perfection ; 
aitier in species since they differ in rank ; and are 


j uxiciij. Ill uontjcL/iuii ; 

aitier in species since they differ in rank ; and are 
incorruptible because they are immaterial. Angels 
can assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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the functions of life. Thus they do not eat pro- 
prie, as Christ did after His resurrection. Angels 
can he localized, but cannot be in more than one 
place at the same time. The substance of angels 
IS not pure thought, because, in a created being, 
activity and substance are never identical. Simi- 
larly the esse of angels is not pure thought. They 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective — not, however, through determinations 
in the object, but through innate categories. The 
cognition of the higher angels is effected by sim- 
pler and fewer categories than is that of the lower. 
Angels by their natural powers have knowledge of 
God far greater than men can have, but imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of future 
events. The angels are possessed of will, which 
differs from the intellect in that, while they have 
knowledge of good and evil, their will is only in the 
direction of the good. Their will is free, and they 
are devoid of passion. The angels are not co-eternal 
with God, but were created by Him ex nihilo at a 
point in time (this is strictly defide ) ; their creation 
was not prior^ to that of the material world (the 
contrary opinion is here permitted). The angels 
were created in a state of natural, not super- 
natural, beatitude. Although they could love 
God as their Creator, they were incapable of the 
beatific vision except by Divine grace. They 
are capable of acquiring merit, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained ; subsequently to its attain- 
ment they are incapable of sin. Their beatitude 
being perfected, they are incapable of progress. 

Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas* teaching is 
briefly as follows. Their sin is only pride and 
envy. The devil desired to be as God. Iso demons 
are naturally evil, but all fell by the exercise of 
their free will. The fall of the devil was not simul- 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would be 
the cause of evil. Hence there was some kind of 
interval between the creation and the fall of the 
demons. The devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels ; his sin was the cause of that of the 
other fallen angels, by incitement but not by com- 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is smaller 
than that of those who have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by the deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth ; they possess, 
however, natural knowledge. Just as the good 
angels, after their beatification, are determined 
in their goodness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed in the direction of evil. The demons 
suffer pain, which, however, is not of a sensory 
character. They have a double abode — hell, where 
they torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. 

(e) The foregoing will give some idea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on the nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many other questions were 
raised which it is impossible to discuss here ; but 
one further instance may be given, viz. the specu- 
lation as to the manner in which angels hold com- 
munication with each other. This matter is treated 
by Albertus Magnus and A lexander of Hales. This 
communication is efiected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described by Albertus 
Magnus as ‘innuitio,* by Alexander of Hales as 
‘nutus* (cf. Alb. Magn. Sum. Theol, 2, tr. 9, 
qu£est. 35, m. 2 ; Alex. Hal. Summa, pt. ii. quaest. 
27, m. 6). 

if) Finally, we may quote one 14th century 
authority, namely, Tauter (t 1361), who, though, 
like his contemporaries, he follows the Dionysian 
classification of spirits, yet expresses himself with 
much reserve about the nature and character of 
angels. The following passage is contained in his 
sermon on Michaelmas Day : 

‘ With what words we may and ought to speak of these pure 
spirits I do not know, for they have neither hands nor feet. 


neither shape nor form nor matter ; and what shall we say of 
a being which has none of these things, and which cannot be 
apprehended by our senses? What they are is unknown to us, 
nor should this surprise us, for we do not know ourselves, via. 
our spirit, by which we are made men, and from which we 
receive all the good we possess. How then could we know 
this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far surpasses all the 
dignity which the world can possess''^ Therefore we speak of 
the works which they perform towards ixs, but not of their 
nature.* 

With regard to the development of the cultus 
of the angels during this period, the following 
observations may suffice. Dedication of churches 
to angels and especially to St. Michael became far 
more common, both in the East and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we find special 
offices in the mediaeval breviaries hj which the 
unofficial cultus of the angels obtained formal 
recognition. The names of individual angels are 
encountered in many litanies, and, finally, the 
cultus of the guardian angels received official sanc- 
tion when a feast in their honour was instituted 
(October 2nd) after the Reformation. No doubt 
the introduction into the formal liturgy of the 
Church lingered behind the practice of popular 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, at the Refor- 
mation, Protestant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil spirits ; even maintaining that the 
former intercede for mankind, but forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, under- 
went considerable modification in the 18th cent., 
which witnessed many and various attempts at 
rationalization in different directions. The begin- 
ning of the 19th cent, was marked by a revival 
among Protestants of the belief in angels expressed 
‘in a philosophic and idealizing sense* (Hagen- 
bach. Hist, of Doctrines, iii. 193, 334 f.). It may 
be said that among modern writers of this school 
the whole subject has ceased to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church we cannot detect any change in 
belief or practice concerning the existence of good 
and evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtleties 
of mediseval speculation on the subject (Lieber- 
mann, Instit. Theol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in vol. 
iii. p. 280). In the Anglican Church the belief in 
angels has the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her formu- 
laries. The invocation of angels was defended 
hy some of the Caroline divines : the practice of 
dedicating churches to angels has remained un- 
broken. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
29th of Sept., still known in the Roman calendar 
as the ‘ Dedicatio Sancti Michaelis Archangeli,* has 
become the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The comparative lack of interest felt in the 
whole question of the existence and nature of 
good and evil spirits may be explained by refer- 
ence to the fact that, while belief in the exist- 
ence of such spirits is generally accepted by 
Catholic theologians, there is still to be found 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of scholasticism. 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Coptic). —The 
beliefs of tlie Coptic Christians on the subject of 
demons and spirits were derivedl from those of 
their pagan predecessors in the Grgeco-Roman period 
(see ‘ Egyptian ' art. below), and show interest- 
ing traces of Gnostic influence. In spells to ward 
off the attacks of devils the designations of the 
seons are given, and the mysterious^ magical names 
of the spirits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
Here is a typical invocation : 

‘ Pantokrator Ia6 Saba6th M6neous Soneous Arkdeous (?) 
Adonai lad E16i, who is in the Seventh Heaven and judgeth the 
evil and the good : I conjure thee to-day, thou that providest 
for me the twenty thousand demons which stand at the river 
Euphrates, beseeching the Father twelve times, hour by hour, 
that He give rest unto aU the dead.’ 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit lad confused 
(naturally enough) with the Deity (Jahweh), but 
he is not the Dei^ who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Father.' However, lad Sabadth in Coptic 
^ells is hardly to be distinguished from the Deity. 
Good spirits are invoked as 

‘ye who are upon the northern and eastern sides of Antioch. 
There is a myrtle-tree, whose name is the Achelousian (stc) lake 
which floweth from beneath the throne of lad Sabadth.’ 

This is a veiy curious confusion of classical Hades- 
allusions witn the Gnostic-Christian throne of lad- 
Jahweh. For the rest, it is the usual gibberish 
of the medicine-man. The names of the Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused : 
Ernmanouel appears as the name of an angel, 
with Tremouel and Abraxiel ; the last has a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels — sometimes four, sometimes seven : 
‘ those who are within the veil * (KaraTph-acrjua). 
Each man had a guardian angel, who specially 
protected him against evil. With the angels are 
invoked also the cherubim and seraphim, and the 
four-and- twenty elders, and even the four beasts 
that uphold the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits had to be known, or 
they could not be invoked : some appear named 
after the letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
‘ those who come up with the great stars that 
light the earth.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds us of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
akhemxi-sek. 

Among the evil spirits we find, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is Z6t — an interesting 
survival of the name of the old Egyptian Typhonic 
od Set. Fate (Morpa) seems to occur as an evil 
emon. Disease was thought to be largely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so in the case 
of epilepsy. It has been conjectured, with prob- 
ability, bj[ Crum {Catalogue of the Coptic MSS 
in the British Museum, 1905, p. 253, n. 9) that 
the name iTTLXrj^la has been corrupted into the 
name of a female demon, Aberselia, Berselia, or 
Berzelia, who appears in an Ethiopic transcription 
as WerzelyS-. Berselia was apparently regarded 
as a flying vampire, and classed in Coptic vocabu- 
laries as a kind of bird. A demon of the mid- 
day heat appears in the Ethiopic versions of the 
‘Prayer of S. Sisinnius,’ with the ‘Werzely^’ 
mentioned above {references in Crum, loc. cit,). 

Magical charms {(pvXcLKT'^pLo.) against the attack 
of demons were common enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a little leather box, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, bung about the body just as the modem 
cnarm of the Egyptian fellah is worn. The 
contents are usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen. ^ One of the finest is the MS Or. 5987 
of the British Museum (published by Crum, 


op. cit. 1008), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. Charms anb Amulets 
(A byssinian). 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is %h, which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. The term hik, for an evil spirit, 
which is the same as Old Egyp. hekau, ‘magic* 
or ‘enchantment,’ occurs occasionally. The appel- 
lation ‘snnderer,’ ‘divider,’ is a tr. of the 

Gr. Sid^oXos, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘ angel * the Gr. dyyeXos is used. 

Litbraturb. — In addition to that cited in the text, see list of 
authorities appended to art. Charms and Amulets (Abyssinian). 

H. R. Hall. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian).— i. 
Scope of the article. — The delimitation of an 
investigation on the subject of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions which are 
of so distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the first place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angelology and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin ; this aspect is of 
relatively secondary formation or date (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of aemons or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attri- 
butes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a different 
category from the latter (see below, § 9 ; and ef. 
art. State of the Dead [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of demons, properly so-called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, wnile, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite r6le 
is witnessed to by texts or representations. In a 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘demon’ or ‘demons,’ we must confine our atten- 
tion to those which are of special importance in 
the life of the gods or of men. 

2. Pre-historic demons and spirits. — Our infor- 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in the 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of the Dead), some of them going back even to 
pre-historic times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening of the mouth,’ 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and sj>irit8 in these are called sometimes 
biu, sometimes khuu (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designated 
is very difficult to state accurately. Of the sig- 
nificance of such terms as afau, utennu, and ashmu, 
we must admit that as yet we have no precise 
knowledge. The passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘ devouring ^irits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. Tliese are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy II., line 849). The higher and lower 
‘ Beings of Sit ’ lead us to suppose a classification 
of spirits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhitu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits full of 
wisdom and personifications of the powers opposed 
to (and vanquished by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt. 
There is much discussion as to the best translation 
of this word. The present writer thinks that the 
Fx'ench word malm, ‘mischievous,’ might be 
taken as an exact equivalent of the Egyptian 
term with its double meaning. The urshu play 
a sornewliat more definite part of ‘ watchers.* 
They are bands of demons who watch, lie in wait 
for, keep their eyes upon. This function has 
followed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
of meaning : from having simjily designated an 
individual characteristic, neither good nor bad, 
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it has become a protective ftmction of a specially 
determined group of men or a locality, heavenly 
or earthly. The hunmamit are often mentioned ; 
they even figure in a number of representations 
that have not yet been noticed — if, as the present 
writer suggests, it is indeed figures of these spirits 
that are carved on several parts of the sacred 
furniture (tabernacles, shrines of the sacred barque, 
supports for vases or utensils of worship), repre- 
sented in a number of temple bas-reliefs and in 
frescoes of Theban tombs. They have hardly 
ever been studied, except by Budge {Gods of the 
Egyptians^ i. 159), who quotes, without approving, 
the view that they are the great flock of souls of 
future generations. This view does not seem 
sufficiently borne out by the texts. The hun- 
mamit of the primitive cults seem rather to have 
been swarms of spirits of a beneficent character, 
in the sense that they watched over the safety of 
the sun, at the time when the religious world 
consisted of innumerable bodies of spirits and 
an impersonal sky-god with no precise attributes, 
^d when the various heavenly bodies (even the 
most important ones, like the sun) were entrusted 
to the care of spirits, who directed their move- 
ments, defended them, repulsed their enemies, 
etc. In the historical period, the power and in- 
dividuality of the gods proper were detached from 
the mass of spirits, and left a more and more 
vague r61e to all the demons of this category. 
The hunmamit are also often confused, in the 
Theban texts, with the sun’s energy, and are, it 
would appear, its effluences or rays. Some also 
become angel-choirs, traditional accessaries, and 
practically a simple motif oi ornamental symbol- 
ism attached to certain objects of ritual and wor- 
ship. They may be compared, from this point of 
view^ with various angels and spirits of Oriental 
angelology, such as, e.^., the cherubim (g.u,). 

An important class of demons is made up of the 
'spirits’ {hiu) ( 1 ) of Pu and Dapu, ( 2 ) of the East 
and the West, (3) of Khimunu, (4) of Nekhen, and 
(5) of Heliopolis. The polytheism of the historic 
period reduced these spirits also to the rdle of 
simple attendants, who hailed the sun when it 
rose (or the king on his coronation, etc.), carried 
the litters of the Divine bdH^ and performed other 
humble or vague functions (see below). Theology 
has made several attempts to assimilate them to 
secondary gods of the pantheon with proper names 
{c.g. Book of the Dead, ‘ Chapters on knowing the 
biu of , , .*). These explanations at least enable 
us to reconstruct several of the phases of their 
original function, of which the geographical sym- 
metries (earthly or heavenly) are a survival. 
These demons were once the guardian genii of 
the geometrical divisions (two or four) of the 
universe ; they supported the mass of the firma- 
ment at its extremities, and welcomed or de- 
stroyed the souls of the dead as they arrived at 
the borders of the earth. Their stellar rdle also 
seems to have been considerable ; they inhabit 
certain constellations, or the sanctuaries on earth 
that are the magical counterparts of those regions 
of the heavenly sphere. Sometimes they inhabit 
a special region of the firmament (c.p, the biu who 
inhabit, in the territory of Heliopolis, the ' Abode 
of the Combatant,’ the magical representation of 
this celestial abode) ; sometimes they escort certain 
heavenly bodies (stars or planets), whose guardians 
they are, across the vault of heaven. Polytheism 
makes these bodies divine persons, and reduces 
them to the position of devotees of the sun. 
Finally, theology confuses them more and more 
with the various * souls ’ of the gods, employing 
the evolution in meaning of the word biu itself. 
A great number of these spirits are classed 
together under the vague title of ‘followers of 


Hor,’ whence the priesthood deduced more and 
more lofty funerary meanings in relation to the lot 
of the dead. 

The historic period, however, preserves a fugitive 
rdle for them on certain occasions of immemorial 
tradition, just as the material part of the cult 
continues to reproduce their images. The ‘ spirits ’ 
of the North and South become a sort of heraldic 
representation of the forces of the world considered 
as composed of two halves, or they are transformed 
into genii guarding the frontiers of Egypt, the 
sum of the whole earth. They play a part also in 
several incidents in the coronation of the king. 
Other spirits, as the ‘demons’ of one of the 
Anubis, regarded as a constellation of the North- 
ern world (cf. Brugsch, Jdel, und Myth,, Leipzig, 
1884-1888, p. 671), perhaps the Great Bear (cf. the 
jackal-demons mentioned above), or as the genii 
of other parts of the astral world, reappear as 
figures in the mysterious ceremonies of the royal 
coronation or the jubilee (see Navilie, Festival 
Hall, London, 1892, pi. ix.-xi., for specimens of 
these figures, whose mystical value has been very 
much exaggerated by modern writers). As a 
general rule, however, their rdle is a purely tradi- 
tional one, and their exact nature does not seem 
to have been early understood. 

Besides the innumerable representations of hiv, and rokhitu 
in statues, statuettes, bas-reliefs, frescoes, etc., several other 
spirits have left material traces of their former rdle in parts of 
sacred furniture, on which they are seen as traditional fig-ures, 
symbolic or even purely ornamental. The most characteristic 
are certain animal fig-ures on sacred vessels and on some of the 
statuettes traditionally placed on board the sacred barques 
used in processions to convey the Egyptian gods, in repre- 
sentations of their journeys in the other world. Thus the 

* grifhn,' which is found on the bow of all the barques of sola* 
gods, seems to have been one of these spirits before it became 
confused with the ‘ warlike soul ' of the god ; and the same 
may be said of the birds that are placed in rows on the bow of 
the boat of Ea (cf. the boats of el-Bersheh), or those on the 
strange boat of Sokharis (a good example in the temple of 
Deir el-Medineh). The interpretations of these figures as the 

* followers' or as the ‘souls’ of the god are of later date, and 
represent two attempts to adapt them to developed beliefs. 
They seem really to be a survival of the time when these 
groups of ‘ demons ’ had an active share in the general direc- 
tion of elementary forces. The predominance of ‘ functional 
epithets ’ serving as collective names for the majority of these 
demons is perhaps one of the most significant facts in this 
connexion. 

The whole question of these groups of spirits calls for an 
exhaustive study, which would yield the most ancient form 
of Egyptian religious thought that could be attained, and 
would also explain the development of forms of this kind 
(similar to those of certain religions of modern savage Africa) 
into polytheisms proper. Such a study should be joined 
logically with an account of primitive Egyptian religion, com- 
prising both the animistic manifestations of all kinds of 
‘ spirits ’ and the existence of a sky-god similar to the god 
postulated in so many parts of the continent of Africa. This 
vague, primordial god — who, however, has no demiurgical 
functions whatsoever — is found in Egypt in two parallel forms, 
proceeding from two great local systems of mythology : (1) the 
sky-god Hor, and (2) the sky-goddess Nuit (subdivided even 
earlier into the day-sky, Nuit, and the riight-aky, Naut). A 
foundation might be found in the data supplied for one part in 
the very remarkable work of Budge in his Qoda cf the Egyptians 
(see Lit.). 

3 . Historic period : number, aspects, forms. — 
The Egyptian terrestrial and ultra - terrestrial 
worlds are naturally peopled with an infinite num- 
ber of demons and spirits. But, if we look closely, 
we find that this body of spirits is not so great as 
that of many other religions. It shows neither the 
abundance of the Chaldseo-Assyrian religions or of 
Mycenaean demonology (see Pettier, BCE, 1907, 
p. 259), nor even the crowd of devils and spirits 
of Vedic religion. The number of 4,601,200 demons, 
given in ch. Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, is a iLwak 
Xeydpevov which does not correspond with any teach- 
ing or fact of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, ancient Egypt has not, to our present know- 
ledge, left any of those terrible lists of demons and 
spirits which we find in so many other countries. 

These legions of beings, generally invisible, but 
always provided with material bodies, are per- 
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ceptible to men at certain times, or to those who 
can fortify themselves with the necessary charms 
and formulae. Their size does not seem ever to 
have been a question of interest to the Egyptians. 
No text mentions giants, though one passage in 
the Book of the Dead speaks of demons ‘twelve 
feet high’ (ch. xliv.), this modest figure being 
evidently the sumrmim. None of the numerous 
paintings of demons of the under world makes 
them any larger than the men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, except in the case of a certain 
number of serpents (where, however, as a rule, we 
are dealing with allegorical or symbolical serpents). 
Nor do any of the ancient texts make allusion to 
extraordinary dimensions. The difierence between 
Egyptian and Oriental religions in this respect 
IS noteworthy.^ Another difierence also is the 
absence in Egypt generally of the monstrous or 
hideous forms which are very characteristic of the 
majority of demonologies known to us. Most 
of the demons of the ‘ hours of hell ’ are wild 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies {shades [?] ; these forms are more especially 
the ‘ enemies of Ra ’), or somewhat colourless com- 
binations of animal and human forms. The demons 
who frequent the way to the other world in the 
Book of the Dead are especially serpents, croco- 
diles, and monkeys. (The gigantic insect abshdit 
[cockroach ?] is chiefly an artifice of the artist to 
show up the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
There is only one monstor — with a lion’s tail, the 
body of a monkey (?), and the face of a bearded 
man — which has some claim to a terrifying appear- 
ance (Book of the Dead, ch, xxiii,). The demons 
of the ‘ seven-headed serpent ’ type of the Pyramids 
are a very unimportant exception. Finally, the 
fantastic animals of the desert — wdnged lions with 
hawks’ heads, wild beasts with serpents’ heads, 
with winged heads placed on their backs, etc. — 
are not, as we have said, afrits or demons. It was 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as well as the lion with human head, the 
prototype of the Sphinx. The spirits, good and 
bad, attached to the celestial world, have usually 
the form of birds. The rohhttu are represented as 
a kind of hoopoe still existing in Upper Egypt ; 
the biu have hawks’ or jackals’ heads — a r^ic of 
the time when they moved under the complete 
forms of these very animals ; other hiu are entirely 
birds ; the hunmamit are either birds or men witn 
birds’^ heads ; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of Ra (see below) are simply serpents, 
antelopes, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids, 

4 . Classes, localities, and attributes. — In the 
absence of demonologies composed by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, we may form a material estimate 
of the principal kinds of ‘ spirits ’ and their func- 
tions in historical Egypt from the following very 
condensed account, adopting the somewhat rough, 
but clear, classification of spirits according to the 
region they inhabit— the sky, the earth, the other 
world. This classification has the further merit of 
being that used in the earliest epochs by the in- 
cantation formulae of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extezt, with the divisions imagined by the 
themselves. 

(a) The celestial world* — Several of the pre- 
historic groups already mentioned persist, but 
with a much less important position, and more 
and more confused with souls or manifestations 
of the gods. A certain number of spirits not 
mentioned above appear in the representations, 
but are absorbed in a subordinate or momentary 
1 The Giant Monkey, Gigantic Crocodile, ^and Great Hippo- 
potamus of the Theban texts (cf. Maspero, Etudes ^gyptxennes^ 
‘Manuel de Hierarchie,' Paris, 1883) are terms designating 
at this time constellations, and not stellar spirits, as, indeed, 
is shown by their representations in the astronomical ceilings. 


function, e.g. the bands of dog-headed monkeys 

who attend the sun at its rising and setting 

a theme popularized in thousands of papyrus- 
vi^ettes, in temple bas-reliefs, and in me mag- 
nificent obelisk statues of Luxor, the temple of 
Maut, and the great temple of Ipsamhui of the 
Theban period ; the rowers of Ra’s barque in the 
9th hour of his voyage round the world ; and the 
jackals that draw this barque at the 11 th hour. 
In the r61e of all these anonymous troops of demons 
we have a clear survival of the time when they 
played a prominent part in the direction and pro- 
tection of the heavenly bodies, each controlling a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of primitive Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 

The material fact that these spirits and others of the same 
t 3 rpe were carried to the under worlds in the sun’s journey is 
a simple artifice of Theban theology, and Maspero {Myth, 
archiol. ii. 34 ff.) has shown that these different under worlds^ 
compiled in actual geographical order, are a product of local 
mythologies which really describe the world of night and the 
celestial world. 

The groups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured by the stronger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men- 
tioned in the texts or drawings of the historic period. No doubt 
the whole conception was thought barbarous (see below). 

(5) The earth. — As in all the religions, classical 
and unclassical, of the ancient world, the universe 
of Egyptian religion is full of all kinds of demons, 
closely resembling those found in the religions 
mentioned above or among the savages of to-day. 
But in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits belonging to water, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
etc. Furthermore, their multiple rdles in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to belong 
rather to the popular domain than to official beliefs. 
It would appear, from a study of the texts of both 
kinds, that liistoric Egypt had already, to a great 
extent, got rid of that navoet6 which is the charac- 
teristic of polydsemonism in primitive Animism, 
and which persists so strikingly in Chaldseo- Assyria 
in the organized cults. The distinction between 
official and popular religion, however, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the period. It is, nevertheless, cer- 
tain that phenomena such as storms, floods, and 
epidemics are attributed to the gods in historic 
and not to the demons, as in Chaldseo- 
As&yrian belief. On the other hand, the inscrip- 
tions from the temple of Abydos prove that the 
priesthood frankly admitted that demons were 
continually prowling about in the air, ready to 
do harm, and that it was necessary to purify the 
king’s retinue with charms, as it proceeded to the 
temple. The fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerals hear witness to the same 
practice, while the famous inscription of the Prin- 
cess possessed of Bakhtan proves the official belief 
in demoniacal possession. The literature shows us 
that the demons, as in all other countries, inhabited 
by preference desert places, the borders of marshes, 
and cemeteries (where they become confused with 
ghosts properly so called) ; and it is a certain fact 
that their power was greatest at night. They were 
also most powerful on certain days of ill omen, on 
which the influence of the good gods was dimin- 
ished, as is proved by the horoscopic papyri of 
Leyden and London. The light of the sun put 
them to flight. They were combated, according 
to varying circumstances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these innu- 
merable details Egyptian diflers from other reli- 
gions in a material way only, and not in doctrine. 
It is also^ difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper and the ghosts of the dead ; 
and, as the latter have the same name of khuu in 
a number of cases, it is sometimes almost impossible 
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to distingnisli whether such and such a case of 
illness, dreams, possession, torment, etc., is the 
work of a demon or of the dead. Sometimes the 
Egyptian text is quite clear, e.g^, in the formulae 
relating to ‘ the imprisoning of the shades of the 
dead that can do harm ’ (Book of the Dead, ch. xcii. 
line 10) ; and we can proceed gradually to certain 
classifications by variants. 

^Vllen well considered, Egyptian ordinary life does not seem 
to have been so much overshadowed and tormented by the 
constant fear of demons as in the case of many other religions 
of civilized and non-civilized peoples. While the official cult 
admits the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
find it going the length of constantly trying to dispel them, e.g, 
during the performance of duties, at the opening of the taber- 
nacle, or, again, at the time of sacrificing. (Porphyry, however, 
says that the priests heat the air with whips to put the demons to 
flight [de PhUos, ex oraculis kaurienda^ ed. Wolff, 1866, p. 148].) 
The Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace trenches round 
their offering. (Notice, however, in the foundation-rites of a 
temple, the purification of the ground by means of a mock chase 
of evil spirits, performed by the king and figures dressed as 
gods.) Nor does any Egyptian text ever say that demons are 
speciallj’’ dan^rous at the time of death, as is taught, e.g., in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
during the preparations for the funeral ; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, by every kind of magical precaution ; 
at the grave itself, talismans and phylacteries of every descrip- 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
are meant both to ward off the demons of this earth as they 
prowl around the grave, and to accompany the dead, by magic, 
on his journey to the other world) ; mystic eyes are painted on 
the proto-Theban sarcophagus, and other precautions of the same 
kind are the finishing touches. But all these precautions do 
not amount to so much as we find, in this connexion, m civilized 
religions of the highest organization ; and we may say that the 
dying Egyptian was not tormented by terrors of the demoniacal 
order so much as most races with systems of organized beliefs. 
We must not be misled by the constant presence and importance 
of demons in the literature. No one would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Satan and his demons was a continual weight 
on the ordinary life of a man of our European Middle Ages ; and 
yet the popular tales, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave the demons of this time a power, a multi- 
plicity, and a constant aggressiveness which are greatly in excess 
of anything that we learn of ancient Egypt in this respect. 

(c) The other world (this term including the vari- 
ous classes of regions separating Egypt from the 
abodes of the dead, under whatever form they may 
be conceived, and these abodes themselves ; para- 
dise, Elysian fields, caverns, ‘passages,’ rositiu, 
etc.). — An account of all the demons of the other 
world cannot he attempted here. A good idea 
of them may be obtained from the indexes in 
the various editions of Budge’s Book of the Dead, 
or from Maspero’s jStudes de mythologie et 
d^arch 6 ologie igyptienne, ii. 1-180 (for the royal 
tombs). These demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the under world in all other reli- 
gions. They are the inhabitants of night. It is 
worthy of remark that none of them has any sym- 
bolical value ; the majority are simple repetitions 
of beings like the mischievous or terrifying beings 
of the earth. In the group of books of the Book of 
the Dead type we have tree-spirits, monkeys, cro- 
codiles, a considerable variety of serpents, lions, 
etc., and the vignettes of the Theban epoch employ 
all the precision that could be desired on the sub- 
ject. In the series of the type ‘Book of Hours,’ 
‘Book of Hell,’ ‘Book of the Gates,’ etc., we have 
a more sombre view of the demons, yet still of the 
same specific character : the serpents vomit flames ; 
a great number of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed with 
Aveapons of various kinds, but are not fantastic. 
Their names are far oftener functional epithets 
than true proper names, and this fact is of import- 
ance for the historian of religions. The onomastic 
list, however, is quite short, and shows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point : ‘ the Archer,’ 
‘ the Pikeman,’ ‘ the Lancer,’ ‘ the Cutter,’ ‘ the 
Kipper,’ ‘the Bounder,’ etc. The female demons 
have the same names, or are called ‘ the Lady of 
Terror,’ ‘ the Lady of the Sword-thrusts,’ ‘ the 
Brave,’ ‘the Violent.’ The serpent demons are 
called ‘ Life of the Earth,’ ‘ He who lives on gods’ 


( = eater of gods [?]). The guardian serpents Akaba, 
Jetba, and Tokahiru, and the viper Naga are deities 
by this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (without distinguishing the 
various classes of under-world literature), the ori- 
ginal Animism of E^ypt is reflected in the number 
of demons that are simply the ‘ spirits ’ of material 
objects : a thread and its difierent parts (ch. cliii.) ; 
a boat, each part of which Iie&s its genius (ch. xcviii. ) ; 
posts, doors, parts of a building, boxes, etc. This 
process is all the more logical from the fact that 
Egyptian beKefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this earth 
possessed a spirit or a demon — rocks and trees as 
well as houses, pillars, sceptres, clubs, etc. ; and 
iconography sometimes shows these spirits with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in- 
habit. The evolution of belief consisted mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘ detaching ’ the 
‘spirits’ from their objects; and the demons of 
our present discussion were transformed step by 
step into guardians, and,i in the case of some of 
them, into masters, of these objects. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to the number 
of the gods. 

5. Nature- — By means of a large number of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of the 
constitutional character of the demons and spirits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of the ancient texts we 
can get back to the very beginning of their forma- 
tion. All our information is in absolute conformity 
with the general animistic character of the primi- 
tive religions of the Nile Valley. The universality 
of ‘ spirits ’ in Egypt is well known, and we have 
just seen that there is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, but has its demon or 
demons. Their diflerent names of hiu and khuu 
did not imply any difierence of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, by variants, that the 
two terms are frequently interchanged. They 
merely signify the diflerent degrees of carnal 
materiality of these souls or sj)irits — which are 
always material (see Body [Egyp.]). The word 
hiu seems later to have tended to belong to demons 
and spirits of a beneficent character, while the 
name khuu Avas given by preference to maleficent 
spirits ; but this indefinite classification has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). 

Now, these texts clearly prove that the demons 
are absolutely the same in the essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient Egyp- 
tian gods. The formulje confuse them constantly. 
Demons and gods have the same ‘ determinative ’ 
in hieroglyphic script (the three signs of the ‘ axe ’ 
[really a mast with two pennants], or the archaic 
sign of three hawks perched on a sort of gibbet). 
At first, the strongest devoured the weakest im- 
partially ; and later, the dead, assimilated by magic 
to these strongest members (cf. Pyramid of Unas, 
line 506 ff-), are shown devouring the notiru (gods) 
as well as the khuu (demons). 

A single characteristic Avill serve to distinguish 
them, and to indicate the process by which the 
gods gradually emerged from the dense crowd 
of demons. The demons, or genii, or spirits, are 
anonymous groups, with only a collective name, 
and confined to a special activity or settled func- 
tion. As they did not ail have the same activity 
or the same importance, certain groups of them 
rose by a slow process of elaboration to higher dig- 
nity. The others remained for ever a few millions 
of obscure spirits, whose mode of life was of no 
importance ; or else they formed the troops of 
spirits of which examples are given in § 2. In 
the groups with important functions, the charac- 
teristics led to fusion with a more individual being 
provided with a proper name. Difficult as it is to 
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draw the line of demarcation between a god and a 
demon in such a conception, a careful examination 
of the texts leads to the conclusion that the mark 
of a god is possession of a name. A demon pos- 
sessing a name is already a god, a notir. The case 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorku 
{the crocodile) and Ririt (the hippopotamus) ; it is 
equally incontestable for demons like Ap5pi and 
Che twenty- three great serpents of the Pyramid 
formuliB, or the other reptiles named in the rest 
of the sacred literature ; it can be demonstrated 
for demons like the cat of the sacred tree ashdu in 
the famous ch. xvii. of the Book of the Dead, and 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions of 
the other world. Each one is in every way a true 
god from the time that it has a name, both for its 
life and for its aspect. Power, the amount of 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func- 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient to 
separate, in this religion, a number of humble gods 
from demons. Even specialization in a unique 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit, 
demon of harvests, Ranninit, Maskhonit, the 
‘Seven Hathors,’ and many others of this type 
are deities rather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names; and, if the cult they re- 
ceive is humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Here there is a 
noteworthy difference from what is said of Semitic 
spirits by Lagrange, Bel, Paris, 1905, p. 16.) 

We may now class the innumerable personalities mentioned 
in the Egyptian texts not among the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. The following are the chief : the 
spirits of the seasons, months, days, hours, decani (see Calkit- 
DAR [Egyp.]), the winds, planets, stars, etc. The astrological 
nature of nearly all these entities will be noticed by all, and 
confirms what we have seen of the stellar character of numbers 
of these groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, that a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of the mass, were treated exactly as true gods by the 
Egyptians, with a tendency to be assimilated to the principal 
gnceat gods. It will be observed also that the demons remainmg 
m anonymous groups still retain some worship on certain occa- 
sions in the historic epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the ‘ spirits ’ of Heliopolis, Buto, and Nekheu 
(=el-Kab). 

The fact that demons become gods by a process 
of ‘ emergence ’ goes a long way to explain why 
there are not in Egyptian religion, as in other re- 
ligions, lists and hierarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing resembling the sort of 
fixed castes of angelologies or demonologies of other 
races, but there are not even chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, e.g,, the Chaldsean demon of 
the south-west wind. The fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importance in the 
gradual comprehension of the world -forces, it de- 
tached a god from itself, who absorbed his group 
entirely or became a chief; so that the demons, 
good and bad, always arise directly from a god, 
nd naturally share his character and attributes. 

6, R51e and character. — Just as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char- 
acteristic rdle, no functions of general cosmogony, 
directed for or against the harmony of the x6<ryotos. 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly specialized 
is a strong proof of the antiquity of their formation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a character otherwise always ma- 
terial, and this distribution of groups of spirits 
without clarification, make it quite comprehensible 
how their final rdle and their good or bad aspect 
depended, in the era of polytheistic formations, 
upon the relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synthesis of the activities of which the demons 
were the analysis. The god himself was at first of 
vagne significance as regards his general rdle in the 


progress of the world ; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that he brought 
along with him his troop of demons — good or bad 
for man. It would thus he precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily un-moral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification which would arrange 
them by ‘ angelology ’ and ‘demonology’ — these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period l^ieir original character re- 
mained ineffaceable : the demons were, first of all, 
the inhabitants of a place or an object, the guar- 
dians of a locality, of a door, a passage ; they ended, 
more or less, by having a god as sovereign ; while 
they modelled themselves on his nature and tend- 
encies. But one point is clear, that they are 
subject to their god, and consequently favourable 
and subject to his relatives and friends, and hostile 
to others. They are, then, good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, bad spirits to 
all others ; and the whole Book of the Dead, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. cxxv. of Confession), is essentially neither more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over the demons of the other 
world, and making them defenders of the dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
passages, preserved down to the historic period, in 
which, e,g,i the demon, ‘the serpent who devours 
souls,’ is considered dangerous to the sun itself, 
which has to take great care when passing over its 
back (Tomb of Seti l., third hour or hell ; theology 
has invented symbolic explanations, but the primi- 
tive fact is clear). 

7- Final organization. — The organization of all 
these incoherent spiiuts, united by chance facts 
(and by nothing but facts) around multiple gods of 
early polytheism, was the result of great labour. 
It must have taken local theologians a long tale of 
centuries ; nevertheless it always presented great 
gaps. It can be partly reconstructed by the help 
of the texts of the Memphite and proto-Theban 
coffins. The unifying of provincial escliatologios 
under the form of the Theban ‘Book of the Dead* 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World’ 
(‘Hours,’ ‘Doors,’ etc., of the royal hypogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greatest aids to tliis work of 
harmonization, which adjusted the demons moic 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the Kbarfj.o's, 

This formation of armies of good and evil, being the final 
characteristic of unified Eg’yptian religion, is too important to 
be studied in connexion with demons alone. It will he treated 
in the art. Dualism (Egyp.). For the understanding of the 
present article we may note here only the following facta : the 
grouping around the sun and his companions of former adjutant 
demons of the Stars, or vassals of Thoth, Ilorus, Ilathor, etc ; 
tl^ inverse grouping, around the Great Serpent Apopi and hie 
oflncers, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. Finally, a 
god of order and light, Osiris-Ka, is opposed, with all hia 
allies, to a Sit- Apopi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
enemy of order. The struggle continues without truce and 
with its fixed dates (see Oalrnjdab [Egyp.]), until, in the last 
period, Sit-Ap6pi becomes confused in Coptic religion with 
Satan. This dualism, already developed in the Tliebari era, 
throws light upon the representations of the under world of 
this period, in which o.rmies of demons, under command of liii, 
tear, stab, decapitate, slaughter, and burn legions of the 
damned. 

The damned are not sinners in the moral sense, 
but adversaries of Ra, conquered enemies. Tliis 
task was reserved for the last centuries — to trans- 
form hostility to the sun, Ra, into hostility to the 
moral law of Ra-Osiris ; but the task was accom- 
plished (see Dualism [Egyp.]). Even the forty- 
two judges of the Negative Confession are only 
silent ^ demons with no moral r61e, and quite 
artificial ; and Shait, the demon who devours the 
souls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
moral character. 
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The absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral world appears still more clearly in the con- 
ception of the rdle of demons in connexion with 
the living. There is no single Egyptian text in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thoughts, or even, as in Assyria, 
in sowing seeds of envy, misunderstanding, and 
family quarrels. They are restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie’s remarkable book, Personal Religion in Bgypt before 
Christianity (London, 1910), shows, however, a class of demons 
in the hermetic literature who play a perverse part (see pp. 42, 
49, 64, 86, 115, 166). But, in spite of the author’s efforts to 
assign the first compositions to a very ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (5th cent.) merely succeeds in 
showing the coincidence of these new ideas with the Persian 
dominion ; this emphasizes the resemblance between these non- 
Egyptian characters and the teaching of the Persian religion. 
We may add that at no time in Egyptian religion is the army of 
demons ever seen increasing its ranks by the soul of a single 
sinner, 

8 . Popular demonography. — The phase of demons 
which has attracted the keenest attention of 
Egyptologists is their r61e in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. The causes of 
this are the abundance of information furnished 
hy papyrology, the picturesqneness and precision 
which such documents give to the knowledge of 
Egyptian life, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. From a comparative point of 
view, however, such a study does not exhibit 
many of the characteristic traits. An account — 
even highly condensed — of the activity of demons 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require 
considerable space (see Charms and Amulets 
[Egyp.], Magic [Egyp.]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at the command of the magician, 
to bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal ; or else they themselves cause these pheno- 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see Disease and Medicine [Egyp.]). 

The horoscopic or simply superstitious influence 
of days, the force of the voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carmen, the chant, are facts 
that apply to all popular religions. The purely 
Egyptian traits are not many : the demons have 
sex (see Hierarchic Papyrus) ; there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. The popular 
literature (see the Stoiw of Satni-Khamois) seems 
to indicate the possibility of belief in incuhi or 
succubce, but the passages, which are very numerous, 
require to be discussed carefully. The threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
Children [Egyp.]; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, we must remember the restrictions made 
above — the abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to he taken as a faithful 
picture of the actual life of the Egyptians. It 
will he noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst- 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chaldseo- 
Assyria, or demons who dare to attack the gods 
(the combats between Ra and the demons of Apopi 
are antagonism^ which is a different thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug- 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for evil’s sake, is worth noting. Finally, the 
sum of all the innumerable details supplied from 
Egyptian evidences shows us a state of affairs ( 1 ) 
differing only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of the classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, and ( 2 ) 
somewhat similar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middle Ages or 
of the Renaissance. 

As in all religions during decline, we observe at 
later epochs the growth of demoniacal beliefs in 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination of Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
in the tahellae devotionis (see Magic [Egym] and, 
provisionally. Budge, Egyptian Magic, or Erman, 
Die agypt. Mel., ch. vii.). 

9 . Ghosts. — The complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of personality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the phenomena relating to 
ghosts. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Body 
[Egyp.]) have each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existence. The only one of these 
that concerns our present purpose is the hhu. 

The etymology of the word khu is still very doubtful, and we 
cannot deduce any indication whatever of the primitive rOle 
from the radical meaning of the word. The sense of ‘luminous,’ 
‘brilliant,’ has suggested to several authorities the explanation 
based on the phosphorescence of putrefying flesh, or on the 
will-o’-the-wisps playing in certain parts of Egypt on the skirts 
of the desert, supposed to be the favourite haunts of ghosts. A 
loftier interpretation has been proposed, taking the word khu 
as a brilliant spark, a part of the solar substance. But this 
seems to involve the theological speculations which played 
upon the amphibological meaning of the word when solar 
theories held the first rank in eschatological doctrine. The 
signification * honoris or timoris causa,^ which would attach a 
complimentary meaning of ‘ resplendent ’ or ‘ glorious ’ to the 
epithet khu given to the ghosts of the dead, seems more pro- 
bable, but has never yet been definitely proposed by the 
Egyptological School. The present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name of ‘ luminous,’ which 
is the intrinsic meaning of khu, and the special soul ‘which 
shines in the eyes,’ and to which a great many peoples accord 
a particular personality. The observation of the difference 
between the lustre of the living eye and the dullness of the 
dead eye suggested, in Egypt as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘ soul-force ’ having magic virtues of its own (which 
would justify, besides, all the magic relating to the power of 
the look), and continuing to live after death with the various 
attributes which we accord to ghosts. There is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this explanation. 

The khu is generally a wretched being. It has 
never been credited with a lofty rdle. It is a 
priori a wandering, unhappy, hungry being, a sort 
of outcast from the great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘ spirits ’ — such as a dead man, e.g. , whose 
grave has been destroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the attacks 
of monsters. Accordingly, we never find the khu 
of a king or a nobleman appearing in the texts in 
the rdle of * ghost,’ as this rdle is always a humble 
and maleficent one. The attributes of the Egyptian 
ghost, then, reduce themselves finally to those of 
harmful demons, and agree very largely with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
afflict people with Memonic possession’ in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreams [q.v.)-, they find 
their way into the interior of the body of living 
people, and cause innumerable ills (see Disease 
AND Medicine [Egyp.]) ; they appear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and preferably in the neighbourhood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favourite 
haunts (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires, passim) ; 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by surprise in a lonely place {e.g. one of the chapters 
of the Book of the Two Ways, in which a magic 
power is accorded the khu ‘ of taking by force any 
woman he wants ’) ; or, in order to devour living 
substance, they throw themselves into the body of 
beasts, excite them to frenzy, and cause them to 
die ; the khuu of women dying in child-birth aim 
especially at causing infants to die (cf. the curious 
formulse of the papyrus Zauherspriiche fur Mutter 
und Kind, published by Erman, 1901 ; see also 
Erman, Meligion, p. 158, etc., for other good 
examples of the part played by ghosts ; this belief 
is analogous to numerous beliefs throughout all 
Africa). The khuu of suicides, executed criminals, 
unburied dead, and shipwrecked sailors are partic- 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
: that the magician of the later centuries applied by 
I preference — conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
1 at his service for his thousand and one evil purposes : 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death by enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those who wished to attract or recall an 
unfaithful mistress (cf. the series of tahellae de~ 
votionis, the dominating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). The baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calendar (see Calendar 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil ‘spirits’ struggling 
against order (see Dualism [Egyp.]), just like a 
band of plunderers accompanying the real com- 
batants. Very seldom do we find mention of a 
playing the simple inoffensive part of a ghost 
(Bucfge cites one example, in Egyp. Magic ^ Lend. 
1899, p. 219, of a hhu which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the * doubles ’ 
and the ‘souls ’ (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 

10. Conclusions. — The original complete con- 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been affirmed repeatedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused Avith the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would require 
a more detailed demonstration than is here possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, to an equating of the spirits of 
the dead with the first gods, in whole or in part. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion. 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely difterent category, and the confusion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is either 
an euonymous assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spirits of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
of their activity (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 
Between the nature of ‘ spirits ’ and ‘ demons ’ — all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘ dust of gods ’ from 
which the gods sprang — and the nature of the 
spirits of the dead there is an impassable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘the abyss of death.’ The 
spirits, or khuu, of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who have known physical death, and are 
liable to suffer the ‘secona death,’ or final de- 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual gods, who became de- 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods of the 
historic period with having been born, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘ doublets ’ 
a physical death. They never touched on the 
third characteristic. And, on the other hand, 
Egypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for whom there was such a possi- 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 

Liteuaturb. — T he provisional state of the sources and 
evidence regarding demonology has been noted in the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered together in one work ; views on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that discuss Egyptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those in which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following : E. 
Amdlineau, Prolegomhnes, Paris, 1908 (where an exactly op- 
posite euheraeriatic theory is supported at length) ; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Magic, London, 1901, Gods of the Egyptians. 
do. 1904, Liturgy of Funerary Offerings^ do. 1909, Opening of 


the Mouth, do. 1909, and Booh of the Dead, do. 1909; A. 
Erman, Die agypt. Relig., Berlin, 1905 ; G. Maspero, Etudes 
de mythol. et ddrehiol, vol. ii., Pans, 1893, and Contes popu- 
laired, do. 1908 ; W. M. F. Petrie, Religion and Conscience 
in Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. A certain number of details 
are given in the manuals of Egyp. religion of Ermoni (Paris, 
1910), Petrie (London, 1906), Virey (Paris, 1910), and A. 
Wiedemann (Munster, 1890). The documentation proper 
naturally fills the whole senes of Egyptological monumental 
bibliogr^hy. See especially, besides the works already men- 
tioned, E. Lefdbure, Hypogies royaux de Thhhes, Pans, 1883 ; 
and P. Lacau, Sarcophages antdneurs au Nouvel Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1903-1906. GEORGE EoUCART. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).— Students 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the richness of legendary fable which en- 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outline it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere- 
monies which characterize the religions of primi- 
tive man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
be paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them- 
selves during historical times. Of these inter- 
mediate beings the most important are those 
known as demons. 

I. In early times. — In early religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen- 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. 
To the operation of these spiritual powers are 
ascribed such of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
be explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may be tem- 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sleep or trance ; and that the 
bodies of the living may be possessed by alien 
spirits, as in epilepsy, lunacy, or hysteria. There 
is plenty of evicience that beliefs of this kind 
flourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in mediaeval and modern times ; and 
the general name of ‘ demons,’ which the Greeks 
gave to certain of these invisible but potent spirits, 
has been adopted by modern writers, who employ 
the term ‘ demonology ’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings Avith a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met with difficulties arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the crude fancies of 
the vulgar in their original form, but are obliged 
to view them through the transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the writ- 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretation 
of the universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of Hesiod {Op. 122 ff., 251 ff.) in which he identifies 
the demons with tlie souls of those who lived in the 
Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in^ the upper Avorld, kindly guardians of men, dis- 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible Avhile they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
statement that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind. For the popular 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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where the Greek daljjioves is employed, like the 
Latin manes, to denote the spirits ot the departed 
(Lucian, de Luctu, 24 ; for the evidence of inscrip- 
tions, where deot^ dcLLjjLO(Ti.y = dismanibus, see Roscher, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Pausan., 1900, iv. 24). The literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Aicestis described as demons in refer- 
ence to their condition after death (^Esch. Pers. 
623 ; Eur. Ale, 1003), and when the Muse prophe- 
sies that Rhesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon 
Eur. Ehes. 971). See, further, Usener, Gotter- 
namen, p. 248 fi*. ; a somewhat different view is 
taken by Rohde, Psyche^, i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they are treated 
with due respect, are expected to show favour, a 
reference to the ‘ good demon ’ sometimes implies 
nothing more than this (Waser, in Pauly- Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which cannot be associated with 
ancestor- worship. In Boeotia a sacrifice to the 

good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the new must (Pint. Qn. Conv. iii. 7. 1, p. 655 E) ; 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 
pour out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
honour (Aristoph. Eq. 85, etc.). At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
individusd ; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him- 
self the title of ‘good demon of the world’ {GIG 
iii. 4699). See Rohde, i. 254 f. 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the infiuence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good illustration is afforded by the story of Euthymus the 
boxer, who fought with a * hero ’ enshrined at Temesain S. Italy. 
This was the ghost of one of Odysseus’ crew, Polites or Alybas, 
who had been stoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded by the townsfolk in order to save themselves from his 
wrath. The practice was of immemorial antiquity at the time 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having 
entered the temple, saw the maiden, and fell in love with her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood his assault and vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, plunged into the sea, and was never seen again. 
Pausanias, who tells the story (vi. 6. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 266 ; Suid. s.u. Eu^u/ao?), had seen a picture 
illustrating the event which he records, and, m the course of 
describing it, he quaintly remarks : ‘ The ghost was of a horrid 
black colour, and his whole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.’ The ghost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagyrus, one of the Athenian demes, 
who destroyed the family of a neighbouring peasant for a 
trespass committed on his sanctuary (Suid. «.©. 'Ai'a'yvpaortoy 
Soitiu.foi'). 

Hesiod {Op, 159, 172) distinguished between 
‘heroes’ and ‘demons,’ and later philosophical 
speculation treated demons as belonging to a 
higher grade of dignity (Pint, de Def. Or. 10, p. 
415 B). But in stories like the above the two 
terms are used without distinction ; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangerous 
that persons passing by their shrines were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should suffer injury 
(Hesycn. s.v, KpeLrropas), The belief that a hero 
is incapable or conferring blessings, and is only 
powerful to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
Fah, 63. 

Other evil demons are represented as specially 
attached to an individual. Thus, the dread and 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shape 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last campaign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Pint. 
Brut, 36). Or an avenging demon may be the 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Agamemnon of 
iEschylus (1477), after the murder of her husband, 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar- 
nate demon of the Pelopids, ‘so gross with o’er- 
grown fiesh.’ In such capacity the evil demon 


often bore the special title of ‘ Alastor ’ ; and in 
the Per see (357) the slave Sicinnus, who entrapped 
Xerxes into a fatal manoeuvre, so that he lost the 
battle of Salamis, is described by the Persian mes- 
senger to Atossa as having been inspired^ by ^ an 
alastor, Sophocles, in referring to an action im- 
possible for any one but a madman, does not 
hesitate to say : ‘Who would choose this, unless 
maddened by avenging fiends {6 (ttls fi^ 'dXacr- 
rhpojv vocToC \_Trach, 1235]). It would be easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune ; and 
it is not surprising that the prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im- 
osture. Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 
iviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swarmed 
at Athens during the latter part of the 5th cent. 
B.C., were some who professed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriloquist {iyyacrrpifivdos, (TTepvbfiavrLs), who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro- 
nouncements of a demon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph. Vesp. 1019 ; Plat. Soph. 252 C 
and the scholL). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage magicians, as 
reported by E. B. Tylor in his article on ‘ Demon- 
ology* [EBr^ vii. 63). 

The notion of a guardian spirit, which watches 
over a man from his birth, directs his actions, and 
may be either friendly or hostile, was widely enter- 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (550 K.) : ‘By 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life.’ This is 
not a literary fancy, but a popular opinion ; ‘ There 
are many who have a craven soul, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or \,e may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very different type [Pyth, 
V. 122) : ‘ The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom he loves ’ (see W. Headlam, 
in JPh XXX. [1906] 304; Rohde, ii. 316 ; Usener, 
296). But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word datytav is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti- 
cular context. Thus, besides bearing the special 
meaning with which we are now concerned, it may 
be employed either (1) as a synonym of ^e6s, dis- 
tinguishable, if at all, as expressing the Divine 
power manifested in action rather than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship ; or (2) in the 
abstract sense of destiny. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g., in Eur. Ion, 1374, 
Supp. 592) between the abstract and the concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr. ‘ fate ’ or ‘ des- 
tiny’ suggests. That this was the original sense, 
as has been suggested in recent times (Gruppe, Gr. 
Mythol, 991, n. 4 ; see, however, Usener, 292), is 
hardly credible. 

We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death leads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead are power- 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spirit-like but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as capable 
of entering into and possessing human bodies (Gom- 
perz, Greek Thinkers [Eng. tr. 1901], ch. i. §§ 5, 6). 
This may be illustrated by the various instances in 
which the human representative is permanently or 
temporarily identified with the Divine being whose 
power he assumes. Hermes became incarnate in the 
ministrants at the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea 
(Pausan. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in the mystce (schol. 
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on Aristoph. Eq_. 408), Similar is the inspiration 
drawn from the chewing or eating of magic snb- 
staneesj such as the laurel leaves sacred to Apollo 
(Soph. frag. 811, etc.), or the honey which inspired 
the Thrise on Parnassus (Horn. A. Herm, 560). 
These are special applications of the general belief 
in demonic possession, which is implicit in the use 
of the adjectives evdaL/xcav, KaKodatjjLojj/, etc., and is 
expressed by that of the verbs KaKodai/JLovaVf Sai/xovl- 
^ecdai (Soph. frag. 173), and dai/jiovdv (Eur. JPhcen. 
888, with the present writer’s note). The demon 
which took possession of a man’s body was some- 
times conceived as a fiery spirit, which raised the 
blood to a condition of fever. Hence the fiery 
emblems of love (Gruppe, 849, n. 7), which per- 
meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hippocrates found it necessary to combat 
the superstition that epilepsy is due to some god — 
Poseidon, Apollo, Ares, or Hecate — having taken 
possession of the sick man (Morb.^ sacr, 592 K). 
Phsedra’s wasting sickness is attributed by the 
chorus in the Hippolytus of Euripides to posses- 
sion by Pan, Hecate, the Corybantes, Cybele, or 
Dictynna (141-147); and the sudden illness of 
Glance, described in the Medea^ was thought by 
those present to have been caused by the anger of 
Pan (1172). See also Usener, 294. 

2. In the classical age. — The Olympian religion, 
if we may call by this name the impression which 
w'e receive from Greek literature about the ordi- 
nary beliefs of the classical age, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of elements on which time 
has worked an essential change. The demons 
passed into gods ; the shadowy gods became defi- 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of this process may be taken from the development 
which can be traced in the notions entertained of 
the Nymphs (Gomperz, i. 26). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiads owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In course of time the spirit is 
separated from its environment : the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but the oak itself is 
no longer animate. But the indwelling spirit has 
not yet become immortal ; the Dryad cannot out- 
live the oak (Horn, h, Aphrod. 257 ; Apoll. Rhod. 
ii. 481). A later stage has been reached when 
Homer describes how the Rivers and Nymphs were 
summoned by Zeus to join the conclave of the im- 
mortals {II, XX. 7 ff.). We need not pause to illus- 
trate the process by which a tribal deity has been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian. Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank in the celestial hierarchy, as when the Cory- 
bantes are classed as the attendants {icpdiroKoL) of 
Rhea (Strabo, 472), and the Satyri attach them- 
selves to Dionysus. Eurynomus, a grisly demon 
who ate the flesh of corpses, was painted by Poly- 
gnotus among the inhabitants of the lower world ; 
he was blue-black in colour like a carrion-fly, his 
teeth were bared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 7). Dionysus was 
sometimes attended by the potent spirit 

of the unmixed wine (Pausan. i. 2. 5) ; and Aphro- 
dite by Tychon, perhaps the spirit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Robin Goodfellow (Gruppe, 853, 
n. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog- 
nized as evil demons (Euseb. Prmp, Evang, iv. 23. 
7, 8). 

It has recently been contended (Parnell, CGS v. [1909] 444) 
that the personification of abstract ideas as Divine beings claim- 
ing our veneration and worship is to be explained as due to the 
demonic power which was attributed by a primitive habit of 
mind to any outbreak of excessive emotion. Typical cases are 
quoted from the ceremonial observances paid in various parts of 
Gpecc to Shame, Pity, Laughter, Fear (Pausan. i. 17. 1 ; Plut. 
vUomen, 9). If the suggestion is correct, it throws a remark- 
able light upon the development of Greek psychology. It is 


easier to recognize primitive ideas in the deification of Madr^esa 
(Pausan. viii. 34. 1) and Hunger (Plut. Q,u. Conv. vi. 8. 1, p. 
694 A). The Manise are supposed by Pausanias to be the Erinyes 
under another title, as producing frenzy in their victims. But 
Hunger is hardly to be explained as the concrete embodiment 
given to the sufferings of starvation. Rather we should infer 
that the failure of the crops through drought, and the wasting 
of the flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irre- 
fragable testimony to the operation of a malignant and super- 
natural power. In order to avert such a calamity, an annual 
expulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the character of a 
slave, who was beaten with rods of willow to the words of the 
refrain, ‘Out of doors with famine, and in-doora with plenty 
and health I' took place at the town of Chseronea in Boeotia 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, tells us that he had 
himself performed the ceremony when holding the office of 
chief magistrate. For its significance, see Frazer, GB\ 1900, 
iii. 124ff. 

Again, as the crude fancies of primitive super- 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en- 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, and to become 
associated, in the record of a mythical past, with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused with Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Boeotia and 
connected with the story of (Edipus. The Harpies 
or ‘Snatchers’ (Horn. Od, xiv. 371), another com- 
osite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
emons and death-angels had taken part, sur- 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phineus, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of the Argonauts. They are nearly 
related to the Erinyes and the Sirens — both 
chthonic agencies ; but, wliereas the belief in an 
avenging spirit xjunishing homicide survived longer, 
and has preserved the Erinyes in literature as a 
potent spiritual foi'ce, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-land, and were remembered 
chiefly from Homer’s description of them in the 
Odyssey, The Gorgons — also under- world powers 
and storm -spirits — are hardly known to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Besides these, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive associations. Their names are 
generic rather than personal, and they were rarely 
dignified by a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was Empusa, a demonic apparition that ap- 
peared sometimes at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually changing 
her shape, but could he detected, it would seem, 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri- 
bute (see Dem. xviii. 130 ; Aristoph. Ran, 289 ft’.). 
Gello — a name which has been compared with the 
Arabic ghoul — was a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknown to literature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur- 
vives in some localities down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is Mormo^ a bogey of the nur- 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40 ; Xen. Hell. iv. 4. 17) — perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Mormolyke — a werwolf {yopydXijKeLa, Plat 
Pheedoj 77 E, etc.). Another bogey-name is that 
of Lamia, who was said to have the remarkable 
ower of taking out her eyes and putting them 
ack at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murderess of children, and is sometimes identified 
with Mormo and Gello, as if these were difterent 
names of the same monster. But in Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality ; and she 
has almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
q[ueen beloved by Zeus, whose children were killed 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus ap. schol. 
Aristoph. Pax, 758). To the same class belonged 
Acco and A Ip hit o — words of doubtful meaning 
which perhaps signify ‘ booby ’ and ‘ grey-head^ 
(Chrysipp. ap. Plut. de Stoic, rep. 15, p. 1040 B). 
Ephialtes was the name given to the spectre in- 
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vented by the ignorant to account for the night- 
mare which results from indigestion ; and he is 
not always distinguished from Epiales, the cold 
shivering-fit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristoph. Vesp, 1037). EjDhialtes was sometimes 
figured as the long-eared owl (diros). Owls {crrpiyyes) 
were regarded as birds of evil omen {Poetce Lyrici 
Grceci^, ed. Bergk, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 664), and 
as embodiments of the spirits of the dead which 
appear by night to suck the blood of the living — a 
superstition which survives in modern Greece. 

For the conception denoted by Keres^ which is 
closely allied to, and largely co-extensive with, the 
present subject, see the article under that title, 

3. In the hands of the philosophers. — We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated by the philosophical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. de Anima, 
i. 5. 411a 8) that all things are full of gods, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to explain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such demons were visible as if in actual bodily 
presence, and were surprised that any one should 
deny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag. 
193 [Bose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and heroes. 
It is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and good health not only to men, but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are estab- 
lished by purification and expiation, by divination 
and by omens (Diog. Laert. viii. 22). Hence 
Aristoxenus (Stob. Flor. 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when he recommends the worship of 
gods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
heroes and subterranean demons, i.e, the souls of 
the dead, after the gods, but as worthy of honour 
corresponding to their degree. Later doxo- 
graphers (Aet. Plac, i. 8. 2) join Pythagoras with 
Thales, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual substances, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bad demons corresponding to the same 
varieties of soul. There is also attributed to 
Pythagoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
emitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
(Porphyr. Vi^. Fyth, 41). The popular idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos- 
sessed or controlled, was refined and interpreted 
by several philosophers. To Heraclitus (frag. 
119 [Diels]) is ascribed the pregnant saying that 
* character is each man’s demon,’ his inner self is 
his true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The same thought is expressed 
by Epicharmus in a simpler form : ‘ His disposi- 
tion is to each man a good or bad demon ’ (frag. 
258 [Kaibel]). Similar but less striking is the 
saying of Democritus that * blessedness dwells not 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling- 
place of the blessed being’ (frag. 171 [Diels]). 
Democritus (Sext. adv. Math, ix. 19) explained 
the belief in gods by degrading them to the level 
of demons, which he held to be material images per- 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived hut not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked 
demons, which have been cast out of the abodes of 
the blest but return there after a banishment of 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari- 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 115, 2). These 
datjuLopes, as Hippolytus explains, are human souls ; 
but they are not necessarily separable entities, 
since the figurative language of the poem requires 
to be controlled by the materialism of the philo- 
sophical system which it expounds (see Burnet, 
VOL. IV. — 38 


Early Greek Philosophy^ 1892, p, 271 j Kohde, ii, 
178 ft'.). 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting that he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine sign from 
taking a particular course of action. This cus- 
tomary sign was imparted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and was manifested on trifling 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. Apol. 
31 D, 40 A). The deduction that Socrates intended 
to imply that he was guided throughout his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has in recent years fallen into disfavour (see 
Zeller, Socrates [Eng. tr. 1868], p. 82 ff. ; H. Jack- 
son, in JPh V. [1873] 232 ff.). But, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly he denied that, in a society where the belief 
in the existence of demons was widely prevalent, 
to many of his hearers the Divine sign must have 
suggested such an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gathered 
up the threads of previous speculations and woven 
them into new combinations by the play of his 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with popular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the bastard 
sons of gods W nymphs or some other mothers 
{Apol. 27 D). The demons are of an airy substance, 
inferior to the heavenly ether, and serve as inter- 
preters between gods and men {Epinom. 984 E). 
Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is inter- 
mediate between the Divine and the mortal ; he 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commands and replies of 
the gods (Symp. 202 E). This recalls the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine previously quoted, and Proclus 
says it is also Orphic ; modern critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation between the old theo- 
logy and the new conception of an inaccessible 
god (Gruppe, 1054). Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as identical with the souls of the 
dead : when a good man dies, he is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of Sa^/mcap, ‘the wise one’ (Cratyl. 398 B). 
Every man has a distinct demon which attends 
him during life and after death {Phcedo, 107 D, 
Pep, 617 D). Each demon has his own allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
charge like a shepherd over his flock {Polit. 271 D, 
272 E). The last- quoted passages are drawn from 
the narratives of the myths with which Plato 
diversified his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to be sought rather in a passage of 
the Timceus (90 A) in which, with a reminiscence 
of Heraclitus, he declares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the supreme form 
of soul within us, the rational faculty which dwells 
in the summit of our body and lifts us towards our 
celestial kindred. 

Aristotle is reported to have assented to the 
belief that all men have demons which accompany 
them during the whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Rose]) ; but it is impossible 
to say whether he attached to it any philosophical 
importance. Xenocrates agreed with the state- 
ment in the Timceusy that the soul of man is his 
guardian spirit (Arist. Top. ii. 6. 112a, 37) ; and 
he also maintained the existence of a number of 
good and bad demons (Zeller, Plato, etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 693). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably the 
Stoic. The Stoics sought with unwearied industry 
to bring eve^ conception of popular religion into 
connexion with their own theology ; and their 
doctrine of pantheism enabled them without diffi- 
culty to find a place for the demons within their 
system. They were firmly convinced of the ex- 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears. 
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their pains and pleasures, superintended and 
directed their fortunes (Diog. Laert. vii, 151). 
These demons are composed of soul-substance, 
which is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main- 
tained (frags. 336, 337 [Usener]), at the dissolu- 
tion of the body, but, having in itself the principle 
of permanence, is located in the region beneath 
the moon, and sustained, like the other stars, by 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Sext. adv. 
Math. ix. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention to the matter, explained that human 
souls after death are not sufficiently pure to reach 
the upper ether, and are restricted to the lower 
level, where they congregate among the demons. 
Hence it is that, with the strictest accuracy, the 
soul dwelling within the body may be described 
as the ‘ demon born with us ’ (Schmekel, Philos, d. 
mittl, Sfoa, Berlin, 1892, p. 256). On the other 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy- 
tales : there are no such beings as demons ; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate with us by 
speech or otherwise (Pint. Brut. 37 ; see, further, 
Epicur. frags. 393, 394 [Usener]). 

In writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
Tyrius, Apuleius, and Philostratus, the maxims 
or demonology have come to be commonplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the sources which 
we have enumerated, and partly by the contact 
with Oriental civili 2 ations, which had become con- 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hellenistic epoch (Bohde, ii. 364 ; Gruppe, 1468). 
Since the demons were regarded as unceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as- 
signed a definite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Platonists, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porphyr. E;p, ad Arnoh, 10 ; demons 
were first associated with dyyeXoi by Philo, ac- 
cording to Dieterich, Nekyia, 61). Hence, as part 
of the machinery by which the apologists of pagan- 
ism sought to shore up their tottering edifice against 
the assaults of the Christians, they appear with 
considerable fre<]mency in the controversial writ- 
ings of the early Fathers of the Church. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
exarnine the various methods employed by Greek 
magic for the purpose of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The details will be found 
elsewhere under the titles Charms and Amulets, 
Magic, etc. It is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shown 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion must travel. But the evidence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is difficult to 
appraise ; partly because the development of theo- 
logy tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
partly because the ritual facts, even when sepa- 
rated from later accretions, are capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
beating of drums and cymbals, and particularly of 
various kinds of bronze vessels (schol. ad Theocr. 
ii. 36), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might be at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions ; similarly, the use of iron was eflec- 
tive against demonic influence (Biess, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 50). When, however, the desire to 
be on good terms with evil demons is held to be 
the leading motive in such various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
dressing of a boy in girl’s clothes (cf. CIP. vii. 
[1893] 243), it must be remembered that such 
hypotheses are far removed from certainty. The 
debatable evidence will be found collected in 
Gruppe, 894 ff. 

For demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
Orfhism^ 


Litbraturb. — The main facts are summarized in the articles 
a. 17. * Daimon,’ by von Sybel, in Roscher, i. 938, and by Waser* 
in Pauly- Wlssowa, iv. 2010, where references are given to the 
less accessible of the special treatises. See also R. Heinze. 
XenocrateSf Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123 ; J. Tambornino, de 
AntiquoTWin Dceinonismo, Giessen, 1909. Much useful informa- 
tion will be found in O. Gruppe, Gr. MythoL und Religions, 
gesch,^ Munich, 1906; J. E. Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of 
Gr. Religion‘s ^ Cambridge, 1909 ; A. Dieterich, Nekyia^ Leipzig, 
1893, esp. pp. 46-62 ; H. Usener, Gotternarnen, Bonn, 1896, esp. 
p. 292 ff.; E. Rohde, Psyche^, Tubingen, 1907. 

A. C. Pearson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).— It will 
be most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods : pre-exilic, exilic and post-exilic, 
and Apocryphal. 

1. The pre-exilic period. — i. In the early 
Heb. poems there is but one allusion to an angel, 
and none to spirits or demons. The ‘ holy ones ’ 
in Dt 332 , later supposed to be angels (cf. Ac 7^®, 
Gal 3^^ He 2^), were probably not a part of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy, Edinburgh, 
1895, p. 392 ff.). In Jg 5^ we read: ‘Curse ye 
Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably the 
angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
J document. 

2. Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu- 
ment. In Gn 3^^ cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. There is reason 
to believe that these beinq^s were personified winds. 
They find a counterpart in the winged figures of 
the Assyr. sculptures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred palm tree ; hence 
Tylor suggested that they were winds — a view now 
accepted by many others.'^ The association of such 
figures with the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life. Apart from the 
cherubim, no other spirits appear in the early 
chapters of Genesis, but Jahweh Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in the Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (chs. 6-9), the con- 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and the story of Abraham 
(ch. 15). In the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
appears as a flame of fire. 

in Gn we first come upon the ‘angel of 
Jahweh,’ who found Hagar in the wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as v.^® shows, FI agar re- 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word here and 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘angel,’ maVah, is 
from a root which appears in Arabic as Idka, and 
in Ethiopic as la^alca, ‘to go’ or ‘send as a mes- 
senger.’ In this case maVah Jahweh means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The ‘ angel ’ is not, accordingly, 
an angel in the later accei^tation of the terrn.'-^ 
The same is true of the following instances, which 
all appear in J, or in literature closely akin to it. 

In Gn 18 the word * anprel’ is not used, but Jahweh is said to 
have visited Abraham. The ‘ two anffels ' of ch. 19 are a later 
addition to the narrative, and, in the languag’e of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh’s companions. In Gn 82‘S4tf. a ‘ man ’ cornea 
and wrestles with Jacob ; he is in reality Jahweh, though not 
formally declared by the text to be so. This ‘ man ’ represents 
a ‘mission* or ‘coming’ of Jahweh, as did the ‘angel of Jah- 
weh ’ in ch. 16. It is probably this ‘ man ' who is referred to in 
Gn 4810 as ‘the angel which hath redeemed me [Jacob].’ In Ex 
82 the ‘angel of Jahweh’ appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, but it was Jahweh Himself who saw that Moses turned 
aside to see the bush (v.4), and Jahweh who spoke to Moses 
(v.7). Similarly, the ‘angel of Jahweh* appeared in the way to 
stop Balaam (Nu 2222 30). in Jos a ‘man’ appeared to 

Joshua as the captain of the host of Jahweh ; he was the same 
manifestation elsewhere called the * angel of Jahweh.* In Jg 2i 
the ‘ angel ’ or * manifestation * of Jahweh moved up from Gilgal 
to Bethel. The ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appeared to Gideon (Jg 61 I), 
and it is clear from vv.21-23 that He was Jahweh Himself. The 
same is true of the ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ who appeared to the wife 
of Manoah in Jg 132^-. In 2 S 24^^* David falls into the hand of 
Jahweh, who turns out (v.i0) to be His angel. 

In all these passages the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is 

1 Cf. Barton, Sem. Or., London, 1902, p. 91, and the references 
there given; also Skinner, Genesis, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 89 ff.; 
for a divergent view, see art. Cherub, voL iii- p. 608 ff. 

2 Of- W. E. Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, London, 
1892, i. 24, n, 1. 
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Jahweh Himself, who has come upon some special 
mission. Perhaps it was regarded as a kind of 
partial manifestation of Jahweh, but at all events 
there was no clear line of distinction between 
Jahweh and His angel. These manifestations of 
Jahweh were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, so that, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him : ‘ Thou art good in 
my sight as an angel of God ’ (cf. 1 S 29®, 2 S 14^'^* 
19®’'). At the same time, the term maVah was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
(see 1 S 11 ® 16^® and cf. 1 K 20®, Jer 27»). 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahweh are represented as real. 
These are called ‘ sons of God ’ {b^nS hd-eldhtm) in 
Gn 6 ®* where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have begotten the heroes who lived in 
olden days. These beings are not called angels, 
and do not appear again in pre-exilic literature. 

3 . In the E document the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. 

In Gn 22U an angel called to Abraham out of heaven to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of Isaac. The present text calls him the 
‘angel of Jahweh/ but it is thought that in the original form of 
the text he was called the ‘ angel of God.* In Gn 2812 Jacob 
sawj^e angels of God ascending and descending upon the ladder 
of his dream, but they were so closely associated with God that 
he said : ‘ This is none other than the house of God.’ In Gn 
3111 the ‘ angel of God * appeared to Jacob in Aram, but v.i3 
tells us that he said : ‘ I am the God of Bethel.’ The angel was, 
then, only a manifestation of God. In Gn 32iff* ‘ the angels of 
God' met Jacob, and he said: ‘This is God’s host.’ Here 
apparently the angels were a manifestation of God and of His 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex it was God Himself 
who called to Moses out of the burning bush. In Ex the 
‘angel of God ' who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. This angel performed the same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (cf. Nu 20i®). That the 
‘angel of God’ was practically identical with God is shown in 
Ex 2320 ff., where God declared that His ‘ name * was in the angel 
that should go before Israel. 

There is, then, no radical difference of conception 
between J and E. In both of them the angel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of Deity Him- 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32^®’*) the angels 
are apparently the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg 9®® (a passage which G. F. Moore \SBOT^ 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil spirit between Abimelecli and the 
men of Shechem ; and similarly in 1 S ®® 18^® 

(a passage which Budde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit from God is said to have come upon Saul. 

4 . This last conception is similar to that in 1 K 
22 ^®"®®, where Jahweh is thought of as surrounded 
by a host of spirits. These spirits were as yet 
undifferentiated. They had no moral character ; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of the tasks which, 
they were given to perform. Jahweh Himself was 
responsible for whatever was done ; He lured Ahab 
to his death ; it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits became a lying spirit in the mouths of 
Ahahs prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Jahweh’s court were not the only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. In 
2 K 2 ^® and reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of the air, who seem to have been re- 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of fire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed: ‘The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof ! ’ and the other repre- 
sents these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army. 

5 . There are few other references to angels or 
spirits before the Exile. An early Ephraimite 
narrative (1 K 19®) tells us that an angel touched 
Elijah^ and awakened him. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that an angel of Jah- 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K 1 ®* ^®), while another, 
also late (1 K 13^®), tells that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19®® = Is 37®^ we are told 


that an angel of Jahweh smote the Assyrians of 
Sennacherib’s army. Pre-exilic prophets make al- 
most no reference to angels, although Hosea ( 12 ^) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
This is a reference to the ‘ man ’ of Gn 32®"*^*, and 
is the only occurrence of ‘ angel ’ in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Deuteronomist makes no mention 
of angels. One Deut. editor refers to the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33®), but he was influenced by E. 

6 . One other class of supernatural beings of the 
time before the Exile remains to be considered, 
viz. the seraphim. Our knowledge of them is 
gained from one passage only. Is 6 ^“'^. In his 
vision, Isaiah saw Jahweh, above whom the sera- 
phim were standing. Each one had six wings, and 
they constantly uttered the trisagion. At the sound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
took from the altar a live coal and touched the 
prophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the cheru- 
bim, the seraphim were not angels (i.e. messengers), 
but were attendants of Jahweh. Like the cheru- 
bim, they are composite figures, and later Jewish 
thought placed them with the cherubim in Para- 
dise (of. En. 61^® 71^ Slav. En. 20^ 2V). 

Various explanations of the name and nature of the seraphim 
have been offered. (1) An old explanation, now generally 
abandoned, derived adrdph from the Arab. Sarufa, * to be emi- 
nent in glory,* and held the seraphim to be a kind of archangels. 
(2) Delitzsch and Hommel have connected it with the Assyr. 
Sarrdpu^ the ‘ burner,* an epithet applied to the Bab. god 
Nergal, a sun-deity ; but, although an old syllabary says that 
this was the epithet of Nergal in the * Westland,’ no such deity 
has appeared in any real Canaanite source, and is consequently 
inmrobable. (8) Cheyne iJEBi, art, * Demons ') has, under the 
influence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect the 
name of the god ReSef, whose name occurs in a Phoen. inscrip- 
tion CCIS i. 88). This he equates with adrdph^ supposing that a 
transposition of letters occurred — a solution which seems even 
more improbable. (4) Less satisfactory still was Hitzig’s sug- 
gestion that adrdph is bo be connected with the Egyptian 
Serapis. (6) More recently Marti and others have connected 
the seraphim with the Egyptian griffins found, for example, m 
a Xllth dynasty tomb at Beni Hassan. These griffins were 
winged, were guardians of the grave, and in demotic were 
called aeref (cf. R. Pietschmann, Geach. der Phonizier^ Berlin, 
1889, p. 177 ff.). (6) Probably the true explanation connects the 
seraphim with the fiery {B^rdphim) se^ents of Nu 2lQ, and sup- 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave the serpent a 
prominent rOle in Paradise (cf. Gn 3), that they worshipped a 
serpent-god down to the time of Hezekiah(2 K IS^ff-), that there 
was at Jerusalem a w^ell called the ‘Dragon's fountain’ (Neh 
213 ; probably the modern Bir Eyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gezer in the pre-exilic Hebrew stratum (R. A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side-Lights fronn the Mound of Gezer ^ London, 
1906, p. 76), and that in En. 20? serpents (Gr. fipaKovre?) are 
associated with the cherubim in Paradise, as in the Enoch pass- 
ages cited above seraphim are associated with the cherubim. 
In course of time these serpents of Paradise were regarded as 
the attendants or guards of Jahweh, and were given wings, etc. 
to make them composite. 

In pre-exilic Hebrew thought, then, Jahweh had 
three classes of attendants — cherubim, spirits, and 
seraphim. The cherubim and seraphim were 
guardians of Paradise and attendants of Jahweh. 
The spirits were His courtiers, and might be sent 
on missions by Him. They played, however, a 
very small part. Jahweh Himself was thought to 
appear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
purposes. Such manifestations were called the 
‘ angel of Jahweh,’ or the ‘ angel of God.’ 

7 . Of demons in this period there are but slight 
traces. In the old poem which now forms Dt 33 
it is said in v.^® that the ‘ deep ’ {t^hdm) ‘ coucheth ’ 
{rdheseth) beneath. Driver has noted {fieut, p. 406) 
that rdheseth is ordinarily used of an animal ; and, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiamdt the deep was personified in Babylonia as 
a dragon, and that this dragon appears in post- 
exilic Heb. literature as Rahab and Leviathan (see 
below), it becomes probable that Dt 33^® personi- 
fied the subterranean abyss as a great dragon or 
demon. In Dt 32^*^ Hebrews are said to have sacri- 
ficed to shedtm, not to "Eldah (God). Shcdim was 
understood by the translators of the Septuagint as 
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demons, but, as it is made parallel with * foreign 
gods ’ (cf, and is the equivalent of the Assyr. 
stdu, or bull-deity, it is probable that it is used 
here as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root shed became in later Judaism the general 
term for ‘ demon’ (cf. Jastrow, Diet, of the Targ., 
Talmud^ and Mid,, New York, 1903, p. i558a) does 
not prove this inference wrong. If this view is 
correct, it makes no difference to our subject 
whether we date Dt 32, Avith Ewald and Dillmann, 
in the reign of Jeroboam ii. ; with Kuenen and 
Driver, about 630 B . C . ; or, with Steuernagel, in the 
Exile. 

There are no clear references in pre-exilic litera- 
ture to other demons, but it is probable that the 
Hebrews of the period believed that demons in- 
habited waste places, and that they endeavoured to 
propitiate them. The sacrifice to the wilderness 
lemon Azazel {g,v.) (Lv 16) is clearly a survival 
from pre-exilic days, and it is probable that Lilith 
(Is 34^^) Avas an old wilderness demon. 

II. Exilic and post-exilic canonical 
MATERIAL, — I . In Ezekiel the term ‘angel’ does 
not occur, though in and in 40^*^- a super- 

natural man appears who performs the functions of 
an angel. In the former passage he directs the 
marking of idolaters for destruction ; in the latter 
he measures off* the dimensions of the new sanc- 
tuary. The older belief in spirits survives to some 
extent in Ezekiel. In 2 ^ 3 ^^* 8 ^®^* a * spirit ’ is 

said to have come upon Ezekiel and filled him with 
ecstatic inspiration. This spirit was one of the 
members of Jahweh’s court, of which I K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (cf. Toy, SBOT, New York, 
1899). This usage of ‘ spirit ’ is found only in the 
earlier chapteis of Ezekiel, and in is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In 11 ®®^- 
the term ‘spirit’ occurs, but it here approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It inspires the prophet to reflexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other parts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits ’ do not 
occur. 


2 . In Deutero-Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and m Trito-Isaiah only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. ‘ the angel of his [Jahweli’s' 
presence’ [Heb. ‘face’]. Is 63^ The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to the angel mentioned 
whom it was said, ‘ My name is in 
mm. The term ‘presence ’or ‘face’ seems to be 
borrowed from Ex 33"^®-, where Jahweh says to 
Moses : ‘ My presence shall go with thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiah really betokens a post-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-exilic idea. 

3 - In Zechariah the ‘ angel ’ in the function of 
messenger appears as a fixed idea. The angel 
talked with the prophet, and in this way Zechariah 
received all his prophetic messages (cf. Zee 1 ^* 

* r angel is here clearly an 

intermediary between God and man. Zechariah 
never is said to have seen God. In Zechariah, too, 
we meet for the first time with the division of 
angels into ranks. In 2 ^* ^ one angel is clearly 
the commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission. The ‘ angel of J ahweh ’ appears here also 
as a kind of guardian of Israel, since he protects 
1 111 representative of the natwn. In 

1 • and 4 • the angel of J ahweh appears as a kind 

ot (jtrand Vmer among the other angels. Possibly 
this GS-rly differentiation of angels into ranks was 
influence, though this seems im- 
probable, for, when this prophecy was written, 
only twenty years had elapsed since Cyrus’s con- 
quest of Babylonia and Palestine. 

4 . In the Bopk of Job we have different strata. 
The prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been composed before the Exile. In it 
d ahweh is represented as surrounded by a court of 


supernatural beings. These are called b^nS hd~ 
^eWhtm, or beings of the Divine order — the old name 
employed in Gn 6^-4. These beings are pictured as 
free to Avalk through the earth wherever they Avill 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to J ahweh. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has become offended and has lost 
his faith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to go forth upon a mission of ex- 
perimentation — a mission which proves most pain- 
ful to his victim. The whole conception is quite 
akin to that of 1 K 22. In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 
that little is of interest. In 5^ the possibility of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. The angelic 
beings are here called ‘holy ones.* In 4^® and 
15^® these ‘ holy ones ’ are said to be less pure than 
God, but much holier than men. The ‘ angel ’ of 
3323 (RV) is better rendered, with the margin 
‘messenger,* since Elihu is referring to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. Barton, Com. on 
Job, N.Y., 1911). In 38'^ the ‘sons of God’ of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
with the morning stars. 

5 . In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 

good or evil. Ps 34 ^ declares: ‘The angel of 
JahAveh encampeth round about them that fear 
him,’ i.e. he is their protection. Ps 35®- ® declares 
that God lets His angel chase andi persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps declares that God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘the fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.* Here the angels are personifications of 
the wrath and indignafcion of JaliAveh. Ps 104^ 
reverses in a Avay the process, declaring : ‘ He makes 
his angels winds.’ The angels as guardians are 
again referred to in Ps 91^^^- : ‘ Pie shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands.’ Ps 103^® and 148^ 
call upon angels as Avell as men to praise God. Ps 
89^* implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also implied in Ps 
10320 . 21 2432 ^ Avhere the angels are spoken of as 

the ‘ministers Avho do God’s pleasure,’ and as ‘his 
host.’ In Ps 8 ®, where the present text, in speak- 
ing of man, reads : ‘ Thou hast made him little less 
than God* i^elCMm), the refeience is probably to 
angels, and the original text was, perhaps, ‘ sons of 
God’ {b^nS hd- eldhini). 

6 . The Priestly document contains no reference 
to angels. It conceives of God as far aAvay, but 
also as so poAverful that He can simply speak and 
His word is obeyed. It represents Him in Levi- 
ticus as speaking to Moses, but how He spoke it 
never tells. It gives no hint that it was tnrough 
angels. 

7 . The same is true of the Books of Chronicles, 

Avhich are closely dependent upon P for their point 
of view. The Chronicler mentions angels in two 
passages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 Ch The former 

passage is dependent on 2 S 24, and has taken 
^er the angel who inflicted the punishment for 
David’s census (see vv.»- 1 ^) ; the latter is 
dependent upon 2 K 19*®, and has taken over the 
story of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army. 

8 . Angels do not really appear in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes. The Avord ‘ angel ’ is found, it is true, 
in 5® (Heb. 5®), but it is probably a reverent Avay 
of referring to God Himself (cf. Barton, Ecclesiastes, 
m ICC, 1908). The Chronicler had set the example 
for this procedure by making the angel vvho 
afiiicted Israel stand for God (cE 1 Ch 21 ^®- 2 ®). 

9 . In the Book of Daniel the belief in angels 
re-appears, and they are thought to be exalted far 
above man (see 10^®). In 3^ an angel comes 
in human form to deliver the three children from 
the fiery furnace (cf. v. 2 ®), and in 6-2 God’s angel 
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is said to have stopped the mouths of the lions. 
The conception of the division of angels into ranks, 
which was found in Zechariah, re-appears m an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation appar- 
ently has a ‘ prince ^ or archangel detailed to look 
after its interests, so that there is a * prince of the 
kingdom of Persia' a ‘prince of Greece’ 

(10^°), and a ‘prince of Israel’ (10^^). The last 
mentioned is Michael, \vho was ‘ one of the chief 
princes’ (10^® 12^). Possibly this conception is also 
found in Is 33-^^*, which dates from about 335- 
333 B.c. In Daniel, too, we come upon a new 
feature found in no other canonical book of the 
eriod; the angels, or at least the archangels, 
egin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
already mentioned, ‘the man Gabriel’ (Gabriel 
means ‘hero or man of God’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel The giving of 

definite proper names to angels — a feature very 
common in some of the apocryphal books — marks 
another step forward in the evolution of the con- | 
ception. i 

10. Taking the post-exilic time as a whole, some 
interesting general facts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. They are called by a variety 
of names : ‘sons of God,’ i.e. of "eldhtm (Job 1® 2^, 
Dn3^®); i.e. ‘gods’ (Ps 8® and perhaps 97®), 

‘sons of the mighty,’ i.e. of lit. ‘gods’ (Ps 

29^ 89®); ^eltTYhy or ‘gods’ (Ex 15^^); gihbdrim, or 
‘heroes’ (J1 3 [4]^^); shom^rtm, or ‘keepers’ (Is 
62®) j ‘ host of the height ’ (Is 24^^) ; ‘ morning 
stars’ (Job 38’’^) ; 'trtmy i.e. ‘watchers’ (Dn 4^’d'^O ; 
‘holy ones’ Zee 14®, Ps 89*^), and ‘princes* (Dn 
1 Q 13 . 20. 21^^ Although angels are once identified 
with stars (Job 38^), there is no attempt in the 
canonical books, such as appears in some of the 
apocryphal books, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell the substance of which they are composed. 
The term ‘ host of the height ’ applied to them in 
Is 24®^ is, no doubt, a modification of the pre-exilic 
phrase ‘host of heaven,’ which was applied to 
the stars. During the last years of the Judaean 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jer 8^, 
Zeph 1®, Dt 4^®) ; they were then considered as 
gods, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As the close of the Exile drew near, Jahweh was 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45^® ; cf. 
40^®), and in Neh 9® they are said to worship 
Jahweh. Apparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi- 
nates and worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 25®, Is 24**'^ 27^ 34®), and the reference in 27^ to 
Leviathan, which, as shown below, is a name for 
the Bab. dragon Tiamat, suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the Babylonian 
Creation Epic. 

It has been held by some that the division of angels into 
ranks and the belief in archangels point to the fact that the 
angels originated in the subjugation of other gods to Jahweh. 
The argument in favour of this view is strong. It would seem 
improbable that the development of archangels was due in the 
first place to Persian influence, for they appear already in 
Zechariah, when Persian influence was too new. The fact 
that in Daniel the different archangels are each the prince or 
guardian of a special nation is in favour of the origin suggested, 
for it assigns to them just the r61e that the national gods of 
the heathen world had performed. 

The functions of angels were various. They 
acted as Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2) and as His council 
(Ps SQ'^) ; they might be intercessors for men (Job 
6^), or guardians of the righteous (Ps, 34*^), whom 
they bear up in their hands (Ps 91^^^*, Nu 20^® [P]) ; 
they are the guides and channels of Divine revela- 
tion to prophets (Zee 1®* etc., Dn 8^®®^ 

X09-n£f. ) . they inflict punishment on the wicked 
(Ps 78“*®) ; some of them guard the nations (Dn 
iQ2o. 21^ . in general they do whatever Jahweh 
wishes to have done. 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names. There are only three exceptions 


to this : the ‘ angel of his presence ’ (Is 63®), which, 
as pointed out above, is a poetic way of referring 
to a pre-exilic idea; and the individnai angeib 
Michael and Gabriel. These last appear in Daniei 
only, the latest book of the canon to contain any 
reference to angels. They are canonical examples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illustrated in 
the apocryphal literature to individualize angels 
and to attribute permanent characteristics to 
them. The name Michael, meaning ‘ Who is like 
God?’, was a natural one to apply to an angel, 
though it had previously been borne by a number 
of men (see Nu 13^®, 1 Oh 5^®* 6^® 7® 8^® 12®® 27"®, 

2 Ch 21®, and Ezr 8®). Gabriel, as already noted, 
signifies ‘man of God,’ and was also a natural 
name to give an angel. 

II. The Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi- 
ally to the time after the Exile. There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exilic times, it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good and bad. Amos says (3®) . 

‘ Shall evil befall a city and Jahweh hath not done 
it?’ This evil might be accomplished through the 
agency of non-ethical spirits, as in 1 K 22"®’^, but 
Jahweh was in reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of the spirit that visited Saul, it might 
be called an ‘ evil spirit’ (1 S ; but this only 

signified that its effects were undesirable, not that 
the spirit was morally bad. The spirit in this 
case came from Jahweh, and He was really respon- 
sible. This view was entertained by one writer 
until near the close of the Exile, for Deutero- 
Isaiah represents Jahweh as saying: ‘I make 
peace, and create evil’ (Is 45^). In the time after 
the Exile, men began to feel that to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him ; hence the 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. This was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the tiiumph of monotheism the 
belief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disappear, and those gods whose 
worshippers iiad been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the prophets so as to be denounced in the 
sacred books, were reduced to the rank of demons. 
From time immemorial, too, the belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From the earliest times, 
ains had been taken to propitiate some of these 
y sacrifices, and such unfriendly spirits now 
became demons in the commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had preserved the 
memory of a heavenly court of spirits, or 
ha-el6Mm. It kept alive the memo^ of how 
some of these spirits had been commissioned in 
the olden time to bring men to destruction, and 
from this circle of ideas there was born a belief in 
an arch-enemy of good — Satan — who has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Some 
of these demons were believed to inhabit the 
deserts and to roam about at night (cf. Is 13^" 34"'*). 
Like the jinn of the Arabs, they were supposed to 
take on the forms of wild animals. Some of them 
still maintained the quasi-Divine character which 
they had possessed before the Exile, and sacrifices 
were still offered to them. Once it is implied 
that the home of the arch-demon is in Sheol 
(cf. Job 18"^). 

Of individual demons, the one that played the 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though he 
appears in but three passages of the OT. {a) The 
earliest of these is the prologue of Job, which may 
be pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘ sons of 
God,’ or ‘ spirits,’ who compose the court of Jahweh. 
Much of the character of the un-ethical spirit 
which was sent on a mission of evil to men still 
attaches to him, but he has developed beyonu 
this, for he has become permanently sceptical of 
disinterested virtue. He can do nothing without 
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Jahweh’s permission, but his state of mind is 
thought to he a cause of regret to Jahweli. In 
consequence of Jah web’s concern for Satan and 
His desire to win him once more to a proper 
attitude, He permits him to make investigations 
in disinterested virtue by bringing evil upon Job. 
In this narrative Jahweh is represented as ulti- 
mately responsible for the evil, but it is permitted 
for a good end — the scattering of the doubts which 
had invaded the angelic circle and embittered one 
of the courtiers of heaven. 

(5) In Zee 3^ Satan appears to oj^ose the high 
priest Joshua before the * angel of Jahweh.’ The 
* Adversary’ (for such is the meaning of the name 
Satan) stands in the court of J ahweh as a public 
prosecutor, and, as Joshua is the representative 
of the nation, so Satan is the adversary or prose- 
cutor of the nation. The fact that the angel of 
Jahweh rebukes him shows that Satan has under- 
taken his evil opposition to the people of God on 
his own initiative and not by Divine permission, 
as was the case in the Book of Job. His malignity 
is accordingly somewhat more developed, and in 
the circle of ideas represented by this passage 
Satan really relieves Jahweh of the responsibility 
for evil. 

(c) The only other OT passage where Satan is 
mentioned is 1 Ch 21^, which is a further witness 
to the fact that Satan was now held to be respon- 
sible for the existence of evil. The chapter 
gives an account of David’s census and of the 
unishment for it, and is dependent on 2 S 24 ; 
ut, whereas it is said in Samuel that Jahweh said 
to David, ‘ Go, number Israel,’ because He was 
angry with the people, it is said in Chronicles 
that Satan ‘moved David to number Israel.’ 
Satan is clearly a development out of the group 
of spirits which were in earlier days thought to 
form Jah well’s court, members of which were sent 
upon errands of disaster to men. 

Another demon who apiiears in one post-exilic 
canonical passage (Lv 16} is Azazel (q.v.). In 
the ritual of the Day of Atonement it is prescribed 
that a goat shall he chosen ‘ for Azazel,^ that the 
sins of the people shall be confessed over him, and 
that then he shall be sent into the wilderness 
by a special messenger and turned loose (cf. Lv 
168 . 10 , ^ 0 )^ goat is in reality a sacriiice to 

Azazel. The ritual of this chapter is clearly a 
survival from pre-exilic days. It is also clear that 
Azazel was a wilderness demon, and probably the 
sacrifice was originally offered to him to propitiate 
him. It is, accordingly, a survival from a kind 
of worship of fear. The name ' AzoCzel signifies 
‘ entire removal.’ 

Another class of demons were se’irJm, lit. ‘ hairy 
ones’ (RV ‘satyrs’; marg. ‘he-goats’), who, like 
Azazel, were thought to inhabit wastes and ruins. 
Is 34^^, in a picture of the future desolation of 
Edom, says that * satyr shall call to his fellow 
there’; and Is 13^^, an exilic passage, in portraying 
the desolation of Babylon, declares that ‘ satyrs 
shall dance there.’ Just as the Arabs degraded 
the gods of the heathen to jinn and attributed to 
them some of the hairy characteristics of animals, 
so these satyrs appear to have been originally 
heathen deities (cf. W. R. Smith, Eel, Sem.^ 120 ffi). 
It is for this reason that Lv 17’ prohibits, for the 
future, sacrifice to satyrs, implying in the state- 
ment that they had been the recipients of sacrifices 
in the past. Similarly 2 Ch 11^®, in reproducing 
1 K 12^^ — the statement concerning Jeroboam’s 
arrangements of priests for the high places — 
amplifies it by saying that he appointed ‘priests 
for the satyrs and calves which he had made.’ 

The shedim which are mentioned in Dt 32’’ are 
once referred to in a post-exilic canonical writing, 
Ps 106^, where shedim is a synonym for demons. 


The word really, as the parallelism shows, refers 
to the heathen deities of the Canaanites, whom 
some of the post-exilic writers made satyrs, as 
just noted. That it was the intention of the 
Psalmist to call them demons here is confirmed by 
the fact that in the Mislma and Talmud shed is 
the root used to designate demons in general (cf. 
Jastrow, Diet. p. 1558 <t^). 

Is 34’^ mentions Lilith (RV ‘night-monster’) in 
connexion with satyrs. It is probable that the 
name is connected with the Heb. root for ‘night,’ 
and that Lilith was a night-monster or demon 
which was thought to lurk in desolate places. 

The ‘horse-leech ’ ('alHqd) of Pr 30’® was perhaps 
a demon. While there was a large leech to 
which the name was applied, it was also regarded 
by the Jews of later time as the name of a demon. 
This seems to be the case in the Targ. to Ps 12’’, 
which says : ‘ The wicked go round in circles like 
^alHqd, who suck the blood of men.’ 

In Ca2’3® the Sliunammite adjures the daughters 
of Jerusalem ‘ by the roes and hinds of the field.’ 
These are here probably not simple animals, but 
faun-like spii its by whom, as by other supex'natural 
beings, adjurations could be made. 

In four passages (all exilic or post-exilic) a great 
demon or dragon called Rahab appears. She was 
surrounded by a host of helpers, but after a severe 
struggle she and her helpers were overcome by 
Jahweh. The passages are: Is 51® ‘Art not 
thou he who hewed Rahab in pieces, who pierced 
through the dragon?’; Job 9^^ ‘The helpers of 
Rahab do stoop under him ; how much less shall 
I answer him?’; Job 26’-’* ‘Ho quelleth the 
sea with his power, by his unclerstanding he 
smiteth through Rahab ; by his breath the heavens 
are bright,’ etc.; Ps 89’® ‘Tliou hast broken 
Rahab in pieces as one that is slain ; thou hast 
scattered tliine enemies with Uie arm of thy 
strength.’ It has long been recognized (see the 
writer’s art. ‘Tiamat’ in JAOS xv. [1890]) that 
Rahab in those passages is sinqily anotlier name 
for the Bab. primeval soa-rnonster I’iamat. She is, 
accordingly, here not a native Heb, demon. For 
the original picture of her and her helpei's, see 
L. W. King, Seven Tablets of Creation^ London, 
1902, Tablets ii. and iv. Although Rahab is not 
native to Hob. soil, she plays a considerable part 
in post-exilic thought. Jahweh was natm-ally 
substituted for Marduk in the story circnlatetl 
among the Hebrews, and His worshippers magni- 
fied His power as they thought of the might of 
this terrible dragon of a demon. 

In at least two passages this primitive Bab. 
monster was known among the Hebrews as 
Leviathan. In Job 3® Leviathan is evidently a 
mythical dragon capable of darkening the Jay, 
while in Ps 74^^ we read, ‘ Thou brakest the 
heads of Leviathan in pieces,’ and vv.’®* ” go on 
to sneak of the creation of the sun, the fixing of 
eartli’s bounds, and the making of summer and 
winter. In the psalm, therefore, we clearly have 
a reference to the Bab. Creation Epic, and it is 
probable that the passage from Job refers to the 
same monster. In Job 41 the crocodile is described 
under the name Leviathan, but in vv.’®‘’^i the 
description of the natural animal is mingled with 
elements drawn from a mythical fire- breathing 
dragon. It is probable, therefore, that Leviathan, 
like Rahab, was the Bab. Tiamat under another 
name. 

III. In Apocryphal LirNRATCRE. ^While 
but few individual demons can be traced in the 
canonical literature, the apocryphal writings bear 
witness to the fact that the popular thought 
abounded with them. In the Apocalyptic writings 
of the Jews, composed prior to A.D. 100, all the 
main features of beliei in spirits, angels, and 
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demons which appear in the canonical literature 
were continued and heightened. There is, how- 
ever, a great difference between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Macca- 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Sirach 
mentions only the angel that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (48^^), the writer of 1 Mac mentions 
angels only in referring to this event (7^^), while 
the author of 2 Mac refers to them only in saying 
that the Jews of the Maccabsean time prayed that 
an angel might be sent to smite the Greeks, as 
one was sent to smite the Assyrians (cf. 11® 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
^Ixodus it declares that the word of God was an 
active angel of vengeance (cf. Wis 18^®). In some 
of the Enoch apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is especially true of the 
oldest Enoch apocalypse (Eth. En. 1-36), of the 
Parables (Eth. En. 37-71), and of the Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. This is true of Tobit, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the Book of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensified, but, in 
proportion as the writers came under the sway of 
Greek rationalistic thought, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. The 
author of Jubilees, in re-telling the story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they appear 
in that book, 

1. In certain writers the old tendency to attri- 

bute a spirit to eve:^thing still manifests itself. 
The author of the Enoch Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth. En. while 

his favourite title for God is * Lord of spirits ’ 
(38®- ^ 39^^ and passim). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the spirits of fire, wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, winter and 
summer (Jub 2^), but he calls them angels at the 
same time, and he also terms the ‘watchers’ (an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
(10®). These two agree in making spirits of the 
phenomena of Nature. In a different vein from 
those, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Those 
spirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art. 
Belial). Thus, we are told that there are seven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 2^). These seven are 
said to be the spirit of fornication, of insatiable- 
ness (resident in the belly), of fighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicanery, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Reuben 
3®“®, Simeon 6’, Judah 20^, Dan 6^, Gad 4^). Later 
additions make the senses and sleep spirits of 
wickedness (Reuben 2* 3^). The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
after having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Levi 32). The evil spirit which a man had served 
was said to await his soul as it left his body at 
death in order to torment it (Asher 6®). In most 
of the Apocryphal books the spirits have passed 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2. Through literary influence there is a slight 
survival of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophanim (serpent- 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to be holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 61^® 71^, Slav. En. 20^ 21^) ; hut these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
period. 

3. It is far otherwise with the angels, who are 


declared to be innumerable ( Apoc. Bar. 59^^). This 
clearly represents the view of several of these 
writers. Thus the author of the Enoch Parables 
declares that the Most High is accompanied by 
1000 X 1000 and 10000 x 10000 angels (Eth. En. 60^ 
71^^). Angels were thought to be the agency by 
which everything was performed. Thus, it is said 
that myriads of angels accompany the sun on his 
course (Slav. En. 11^* ^), and that 400 take the 
sun’s crown to God at sunset, and return it to the 
sun in the morning (142* S). How vast must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels ! 

These numerous angelic hosts were believed to 
be divided into ranks. Distinguished from the 
common mass, the archangels commanded and 
directed others. This division appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of whose 
leaders is given in the earliest Enoch apocalypse 
and in the Enoch parables (cf. Eth. En. and GQ^), 
This list will be further considered in discussing 
demons below. The good angels had similar chief- 
tains, of whom Gabri^ was one (Slav. En. 21®). But, 
apart from the archangels, the angelic hosts were 
thought to be divided into several ranks. It is 
said in Slav. En. 20® that, as the Lord sat on His 
throne, the heavenly hosts stood on the ten steps 
of it according to their rank. This implies that 
there were numerous gradations of rank. Four 
angels were called ‘angels of the throne.’ They 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael (Eth. 
En. 9^ 402 and Sib. Or. ii. 215), though two passages 
(40® 71®) substitute Phanuel {i.e. Penuel) for Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human commanders, so 
the archangels were the commanders of the others. 
Thus in the Testament of Levi 3®“^- the angel of the 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran- 
spiring. This development of the angelic hosts 
into ranks was to some extent reflected in the 
canonical literature, and its later development 
may have been influenced by contact with Persian 
thought. 

As to the nature of angels, the conception was not 
uniform. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men : thus, in all the books that speak 
of them, they are frequently called ‘ men ’ (see, e.g,, 
Slav. En. 1-7). They are, like men, said to possess 
bodies and spirits (Eth. En. 67®). They intermarried 
at one time with human women (Eth. En. 7^ Slav. 
En. 18^). Enoch after translation became ai- angel 
(Slav. En. 22), showing that they were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. I'his view is a sur- 
vival of the old conception reflected in Gn 
Gradually another view developed, according to 
which the constitution of angels was quite dill’erent 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like that of fire (Slav. En. 29^* ®), and 
to have been made at the beginning of flame and 
fire (Apoc. Bar. 21®) ; their splendour is said to be 
equal to that of the stars (5P). This view was, in 
some cases where tradition perpetuated the crasser 
view, blended with the other. Thus Enoch was 
thought to have been put through a process of 
purification and glorification before he became an 
angel (Slav. En. 22) ; and later, when he was per- 
mitted to return to the earth for thirty days, an 
angel chilled his face, apparently to dim the lustre 
of its angelic glory, before he descended to mingle 
with men (cf. Slav. En. 36® 37^ 38^), The forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, hail, and fog are so designated in Eth. En. 
0017-19^ and the author of Jubilees calls these and 
similar forces of Nature indifierently ‘spirits’ and 
‘angels’ (Jub. 2^). At the same time angels were 
thought to have definite limitations. They were 
not able to hinder the work of God (Eth. En. 41®) ; 
they were ignorant of their own origin (Slav. En. 
24®) ; fallen angels could not see the glory of God 
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(Eth, En. 14^^, Slav. En. 24“), and Enoch, a man, 
interceded for them (Eth. En. 15®). 

The whole course of Nature was thought to be 
carried on by angelic agency. Myriads of angels 
attend the sun (Slav. En. 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (ch. 19), they guard the habita- 
tions of snow (ch. 5), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(ch- 6). Spirits or angels control the lightning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 
gQi3-i6) They control the workings of frost, hail, 
mist, dew, and rain ; they preside over the treas- 
uries of these (vv.^®"®®). Activities of many other 
kinds were attributed to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En. 8) ; fiery angels now 
surround Paradise (30^) ; and angels built the ark 
(Eth. En. 67®). 

One of the important functions of angels was to 
guide and instruct the great apocaWptic seers. The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth. En. 40® 43®), 
and conducted him to the first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while Gabriel later took Enoch to God (20®). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es 2^* 5^° 7^) ; and Uriel 
was sent to Ezra (4i- 7^ 10®® ®®). An angel 

revealed to Jacob Eeuben’s sin with Bilhah (Test, 
of Reuben 3^®) ; an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed him the secret of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood (Test, of Levi 2® 5^) ; an angel in- 
formed the patriarch Judah that he should be king 
of Jacob (Test, of Judah 21°), and announced to 
Jacob the birth of Rachel’s children (Test, of 
Issaehar 2^). The angel of peace guides the soul 
of a good man at death (Test, of Benj. 6^). Angels, 
called ‘watchers,’ came to earth in the days of Jared 
to teach men (Jub. 4^°) ; an angel, spoken of as a 
‘holy one,’ called to Hagar (17^*); angels went up 
and down the ladder of Jacob’s dream (27®^) ; angels 
smote the fiames of lire for the three children (v.®®). 
An angel told Habakkuk to carry his dinner to 
Daniel who was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took Habakkuk by the hair and transported him 
from Judsea to Babylon for this purpose and back 
again (Bel vv.®^*®®). The angel Raphael came to 
heal Tobit’s blindness (To 3^’), accompanied the 
young Tobias (5^"®* instructed him how to drive 
an evil spirit away (6. 8®^-), was sent by Tobias to 
Media after money (9^®’*), opened Tobit’s eyes 
(H3flr. and was offered haif the money (12°). 
Angels are portrayed as pitiful ; they were in 
anguish when Zion was delivered to destruction 
(Apoc. Bar. 67®) ; and they are also represented as 
intercessors (Test, of Levi 3° 5^, Test, of Dan 6®). 
It thus appears that all possible helpful agencies 
were attributed to them. 

As angels were God’s agents for blessing, so they 
were His instruments of chastisement. In the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer was offered that an 
angel might destroy the Greeks, as an angel de- 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mac 11° 15®®). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
torture (Slav. En. 10®®^*). It was believed that on 
the Day of J udgment an angel would be appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 10®). An angel of God is 
said to have received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Sus vv.°°- »a). The word of God was said to have 
been an active^ angel of vengeance on the night of 
the Exodus (Wis 18^°), and two angels were believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
king (3 Mac 6^®). When Jerusalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four corners with lamps and 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc. Bar 7^ 8^). There 
was also an angel whose chief function was to bring 
death (21®°). Whatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whether good or bad, there was an 
angel to do it. 

The tendency observable in a slight degree in the 
canonical literature to give the angels individual 
names appear in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocryphal literature. 


4. The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Apocryphal literature are of four distinct types. 
Two of these regard the arch-demons as fallen 
angels, but in one type this angelic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than m the other, (a) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Satan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canonical literature he became the 

f reat opposer of good have already been sketched, 
n one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, who tempted man and led him astray 
(see Wis 2®^ and Slav. En. 3^^). These writers 
simply book Satan over from the canonical litera- 
ture, and his semi- Divine or angelic origin appar- 
ently was forgotten. The author of Wisdom moved 
in an atmosphere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angels nor demons played any considerable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
makes much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He probably believed in them, but the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em- 
pliasis elsewhere. These writers call Satan by the 
Gr. tr. of his name, diabolos, or ‘devil.’ ^They 
identify him with the serpent of Eden, and account 
for the origin of sin by his agency in leading man 
astray. 

(5) The authors of Eth. En. 1~36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) repiosent a different type, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instead of baking 
one arch-demon from the canonical literature, they 
go back to the narrative of Gn 6®“'*, and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Peisian dualism had sufficiently 
influenced their thought, so that matter was to 
them corrupt. That angels should come to earth 
and have connexion witii human wives implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this view was probably given 
by the story of Satan in the prologue of the Book 
of Job. Those angelic hosts who sinned were 
numerous, but they were led by certain arcliangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently by the 
two writers. These with their followers landed on 
Mount Hermon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human wives, taught men vai*ious sins, some 
teaching one and some another. One taught en- 
chantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one who taught the use of 
coats of mail and of swords also seduced Eve (cf. 
Eth. En. 6~9 and 69). These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re- 
garded the arts of civilization as having had a 
common origin with sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazel are found, but they play a comparatively 
small part. The rOie of Azazel is mox‘e prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger number of these 
angels (and to them are attributed the most hurtful 
influences) are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature. It appears from these names 
that many of them were called by names appropriate 
to angels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord with the theory that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. En. 21°) they are 
identified with the stars. Having introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
as the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans- 
gression and cori'uption. They were themselves, 
however, thought to be already undergoing punish- 
ment. They were bound and were being tormented 
by a ^reat fire (Eth. En. 21°* 1° 54^"°). 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
thought. In it but one demon appears,— Asmodaeus, 
— and he is clearly, as his name implies, of I’ersian 
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origin (but see Ginzberg, JE ii. 217-219). The 
author of this book had so come under Persian in- 
fluence, probably by living in the East, that its 
demonology or demonological vocabulary influenced 
him more than did that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, writings of his people. 

{d) A fourth type of thought is represented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. In these works the demon- 
ology, while very real and all-pervasive, is made up 
in a rational way, and such contact as it has with 
canonical thought is at quite a different point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the world is 
thought to be pervaded by evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil pro- 
pensities of man — jealousy, lust, pride, chicanery, 
injustice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus niaae 
evil spirits of the sinful tendencies of men about 
them moved in a somewhat diflerent realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6^”“^ and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. Over this mass of evil spirits the 
two writers under consideration believed that Beliar 
resided. Beliar to them takes the place of the 
evil in Wisdom and the Secrets of Enoch, of 
Semyaza in the other Enoch books, and of As- 
modseus in Tobit. Beliar is a form of Belial (see 
voL ii. p. 4:58*^ f.). Belial had been used by Nahum 
(1^®) as the name of a great evil power. Possibly 
Belial was an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy to see why these 
writers took it as the name of the prince and leader 
of all evil and destructive spirits. 

To most Jews of the period, as indeed to most 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies. As there were angels to accomplish every 
good act, so there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
the authors of the Books of Maccabees. The sub- 
ject-matter of Sirach as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mac had probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddu- 
ceeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im- 
portant part in life. 

Litbrattjrb. — C. H. Toy, t/’ucJatsrn and Christianity^ London, 
1890, pp. 164-170 : W. R. Smith, Rel. Sem.\ do, 1894, pp. 119 ff.. 
133, 168, 172; Kf. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1896, pp. 294-309; A. Dillmann, Handbuch der AT TheoL, 
Leipzig, 1896, pas8im\ M. J. Lagrange, jKtudeaatcr lesrel. 

Paris, 1906, p. 223 fif. ; C. H. Piepenbring, Theol. of the OT, 
New York, 1893, pp. 168 fl., 264 ff.: B. Stade, BibL Theol. des 
AT, Tdbingen, 1906, passim ; W. E. Addis, Heb. ReL, London, 
1906, pp. 68fiC., 269; K. Marti, Rel. of the OT, Loudon, 1907; 
G. B. Gr^, art. ‘-Angel,' in JBBi\ G, B. Gray and T. K. 
Cheyne,‘ Demons,' i6. ; G. B. Gray and J. Massie, ‘Satan,' 
ib. ; A. B. Davidson, ‘ Angel,' m liDB ; O. C. Whitehouse, 
‘Demons,’ ib. ; L, Blau and Kl. Kohler, ‘ Angelology,’ in JJS; 
L, Ginzberg, * Asmodeus,' ib. ; K. Kohler, ‘Demonology/ ib.; 
L. Blau, ‘Satan,* ib. GeORGE A. BartON. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).—!. Pre- 
valence of the belief in spirit influence. — The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the grave or 
burning-ground, are oppressed with a feeling best 
described as demonophobia — the belief that they 
are haunted by evil spirits of all kinds, some 
malignant fiends, some mischievous elves, to whose 
agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis- 
fortune. Their worship is a worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the less 
intelligent classes, being regarded as otiose and in- 
difi'erent to the evils which attack the human race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 

Among the Thariis of the Himalayan Tarai, ‘the bhuts, or 
demons lurking in the forest trees, especially the weird cotton 


tree (Bombax heptaphyllum), and the prets, or spirits of the 
dead, lead them a very miserable life. When the last ray of 
light leaves the forest, and the darkness settles down upon then 
villages, all the fharus, men, women, and children, huddle 
together inside their fast-closed huts, m mortal dread of those 
ghostly beings, more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers, 
and bears that now prowl about for their prey. Only the 
terrible cry of “ Pire ” will bring these poor fear-stricken creatures 
to open the doors and remove the heavy barriers from their 
huts at night. And even in the daytime, amid the hum of 
human life, the songs of the birds, and the lowing of the cattle, 
no Tharu, man, woman, or child, would ever venture along a 
forest-line, without casting a leaf, a branch, or a piece of old 
rag, upon the bansati [Skr. vanaspati, “ king of the woods”], 
formed at the entrance of deep woods, to save them from the 
many diseases and accidents the goblins and malignant spirits 
of the forests can bring upon and cause them ’ (S. Knowles, The 
Gospel in Gonda, 1889, p. 214). 

In S. India, where this belief is even more widely spread 
than in the N., ‘ every village is believed by the people to be 
surrounded by evil spirits, who are always on the watch to 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
;rillagers. They lurk everywhere, on the tops of palmyra trees, 
in caves and rocks, in ravines and chasms. They fly about in 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down on any unpro- 
tected victim, and the Indian villagers pass through life in 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. So they turn for 
protection to the guardian deities of their village, whose 
function it is to ward off these evil spirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cholera, smallpox, or fever, from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village ’ (Bishop 
II. Whitehead, Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 126 f.). Traill, who took 
over charge of Kumaun in 1820, reported that the population 
was divided into two classes, human beings and ghosts (E. S. 
Oakley, Holy Himalaya, 1906, p. 217 f.). For other testimony 
to the same effect, see S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, 207 ff. ; 
Sir W. Sleeinan, Rambles and Recollections, 1893, i. 268 ff. ; 
Bishop R. Oaldwell, ‘ The Tinnevelly Shanars,' in B. Ziegenbalg, 
Genealogy of the S. Indian Gods, 1860, p. 166 ff. This feeling 
of pessimism, due partly to racial idiosyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races of 
India from the very earliest times (see H. Oldenberg, Rel. des 
Veda, 1894, p. 39 f. ; Atharvaveda, SBB xlii. passim). 

2 . Origin and character of the cult of demons 
and^ evil spirits. — Demonolatry, the worsliip of 
devils or demons, is a form of belief in its ori^dn 
independent of Brahmanism or the orthodox form 
of Hinduism, though the latter has in many eases 
annexed and absorbed it (see § I2). The eiiltus is 
a true form of worship, and here the distinction 
between ‘deity' and ‘demon' is unmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox gods, 
controlled by true worship or propitiation. But, 
like similar forms of popular belief m other parts 
of the world, it is amorphous and ill-organized, 
possessing little or no sacred literature and no 
established priesthood. The most obvious dis- 
tinction is between non-human and human spirits. 

(a) Non-huinan spirits or fiends are ‘endowed 
with superhuman powers, and possess material 
bodies of various kinds, which they can change as 
they list, and which are subject to destruction. 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, but a disposition towards evil pr^onderates 
in their character' (G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharat avar.sa or India^ 516 ft'.). The so-called 
Asuras, Danavas, Daityas, and Baksasas belong to 
this group, ‘ all personations of the hostile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both which 
have been eventually converted into superhuman 
beinp.’ This group as a whole seems to be de- 
rived from pre-Animistic beliefs, the worship or 
dread of ‘powers' {numina, not nomina), the vague 
impersonations of the terror of night, hill, cave, or 
forest. They appear in the Vedas as malevolent 
beings hostile to the orthodox gods (A. Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, 1897, p. 166 fl*.). Max Muller 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedic 
evil spirits were borrowed by the Aryans from the 
aborigines of India {Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 1897, i. 212 ; Origincxl Sanskrit Texts, 
1860, pt. ii. 380 ff. ). It is safer to believe that among 
both Aryans and non- Aryans they were the result 
of pre-Animistic beliefs common to both races. 
ALt the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of the demon world was co’<>ured by their 
association with the indigenous races. 
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‘The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyua, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on the 
encampment of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figurative language of an imagina- 
tive people in the first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons ; 
or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of 
magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. . . . 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive 
the Dasyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead to 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest 
grade in their community. When this stage was reached, 
the 5ryas would no longer have any occasion to compose 

rayers to the gods for protection against the aboriginal tribes ; 

ut their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the night, 
would still continue ’ (prig. Skr. TextSy pt. ii. p. 409 f.). Hence it 
was the habit in ancient, as well as in modern times, to personify 
Ni§i or Night as a demon ; she comes at midnight, calls the 
house-master, and forces him to follow her whither she will ; 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or on 
the top of some high tree ; and it is very dangerous to answer 
her call (JASB i. [1886] 49 f. ; Kathd-sant-sdgara of Somadeva, 
tr. C. H. Tawney, 1880, ii. 604 ; Lai Behari Day, Qovinda 
Samanta, 1874, i. 9 ; NINQ lii. [1894] 199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt by early man in the 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. B. Smith, 11911.); or, as Wesbermarck 
(MI, 1908, li. 689) designates them, * beings invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of Nature, the 
wonderful and unexpected, the superstitious imaginations of 
men who fear.’ Hence many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons as inhabiting wild hills or lonely forests. The 
Meitheis believe that their demons occupy hills (T. O- Hudson, 
The Meitheis, 1908, p. 120). The Konga Malayans of Oochin 
worship two demoniacal deities named after the rocks in which 
they reside ; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, is adored by the Vallans, 
and is said to live in a hill ; the Eravallars believe that their 
forests and hills are full of dangerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wild beasts, some of them afflicting particular 
families or villages, and are propitiated to relieve their hunger, 
not in the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the Nayadis worship a group of forest demons, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for hia ingratitude if the hunt 
proves unsuccessful (L. K. Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
1 . 41, 239, 47, 63). Trees are also a favourite demon-haunt 
(Tylor, Trim, Cult.^, 1873, ii. 221). The Izhuvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons ; and, when it is proposed to cut 
a tree, a notice to the demons is written on the bark informing 
them that it is intended to eject them (Iyer, i. 281 ; cf. Orooke, 
PR\ 1896, li. 90 f. ; R, Y. Russell, Census Rep, Central Pro- 
vinces^ 1901, i. 92). Many of the non-Aryan tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the Juflngs, 
Santals, Oraons, Cheros, Kandhs, and Bauris (Eisley, THoes 
and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 363, li. 233, 145, i. 202, 403, 80). 
The Todas believe that, before they were created, their gods 
occupied the Nilgiri Hills; they now reside in heights close 
to the Toda hamlets (Rivers, The Todas, 1900, p. 182 ff.). In 
the same class are the water spirits or deities found all over 
the country, which are malevolent, and drag down unwary 
travellers — an idea which appears in the classical tale of 
Narcissus (Grooke, i. 42 fl. ; Frazer, GB^, 1900, i. 293). These 
Raksasas, Danavas, or Daityas still maintain their x>osition in 
popular belief, the tradition surviving through the study of the 
Epic literature and the older collections of folklore, like the 
Jatakas or the tales of Somadeva. 

(b) Human spirits. — The second and much more 
important class of evil spirits is that of the ghosts 
of human beings, known collectively as Bhuba 
(Skr, rt, hhu^ *to become, be’). In contradistinc- 
tion to the fiends or non-human spirits, these are 
the malimant spirits of men, which for various 
reasons Perish feelings of hostility to the human 
race, and, if not expelled or propitiated, do endless 
mischief. Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the belief that disease and death are the 
result of the normal or abnormal processes of 
Nature is only imperfectly realized ; and these and 
other calamities are regarded as the work of evil 
spirits, sometimes acting on their own initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

3. The Bhuta : their characteristics, — In S. 
India three terms are used to designate these 
spirits — Bhuta, Preta, Piidcha, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to all three classes. 

* These beings, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimely or violent deaths, or been deformed, 
idiotic, or insane; afflicted with fits or unusual ailments; or 
drunken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise dis- 
tinction between the three classes is that the Preta [Skr. rt. pri, 

* to depart from life ”] is a ghost of a child dying in infancy, or of 
one born deformed, imperfect, or monstrous — events attributed 
to neglect in performing certain ceremonies prescribed during 
the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of the 


embryo are forming in the womb : such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. The PiSacha [“flesh-eater”], on 
the other hand, is derived rather from mental character- 
istics, and is the ghost of madmen, habitual drunkards, the 
treacherous and violent-tempered. . . . Bhutas emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, accident, 
suicide, or sentence of law ; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of 
any well-known bad character is a source of terror to all his 
neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a Bhuta or demon, as 
powerful and malignant as he was m life ' (M. J. VValhouse, JAI 
V. 408 f.). They are represented with small thick bodies, 
of a red colour, with pigtails round their heads, horrible faces| 
the teeth of a lion in their mouths, and their bodies covered 
with ornaments (Caldwell, m Ziegenbalg, 153) In the Deccan 
they live in large trees, empty houses, or old wells ; they often 
appear as a deer, a tall figure, a sti*ange ox or goat ; if a person 
sleeps under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhuta, or jostles one on the road, he falls sick or 
some ill-luck befalls him (BG xvni. pt 1 . 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhuta and Pi eta, like the European Vampire, are believed to 
take possession of a coipse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
appear m the form which they possessed when living ; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak as they please ; afflict 
him with fever or other disease ; appear as animals, and frighten 
people by vanishing in a flame of fire ; remain sometimes in- 
visible, and apeak only in whispers ; a Bhuta has been known 
to come to fisticuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down m a strange place ; cases have been reported in which 
I women have been found with child by them ; when a Bhuta 
appears in a tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, to which 
every pasaer-by adds one ; if stones bo not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, which is hence known as the ‘ Rag-uncle ' [cf. 
Hartland, LP, 1896, 11 . 176 ff. ; Orooke, i. 101 ff.] (Dal- 

patram Diya, ‘ Bhoot Nibundh,' in A. K. Forbes, lids Mala, 
644 ff.). The Bhuta eat filth, and drink any water, however 
impure ; they cannot rest on the ground, and for this reason a 
peg, or brick, or bamboo pole is placed at their shrines on 
which they may sit or perch ; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
a nasal tone, and hence ‘ goblin speech ’ (pikicha bhdsa) is 
the term applied to the jargon in the mcdnnval drama and 
in modern English (PR‘^ i, 238) ; those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while others, like the ghost of a 
negro, are black and specially dreaded (ib. i. 230 ff.). As a rule 
they are helpless by day, and move abroad at night ; but mid- 
day, when they cook, and evening are specially dangerous 
! times, and women should not move about, especially at midday, 
i unprotected (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 6’. India, vi. 

: 230 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 150 ; BG xviii. pt. i. 292 ; PI^Q iv. 132 ; 

I cf. the similar classical belief [Theocr. Idyll. 1 . 16 ; Lucan, 

^ Pharsal. iii, 423 ; B. Rodd, Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, 
1892, p. 181 ; J. T. Bent. The Cyclades, 1886, p.'86] ; cf. also art. 
OALBNnAR [Celtic], vol. m. p. 82). 

4. Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreig-ner. — Of these classes of Bhuta the moat 
dangerous are the spirits of the inui’dered, the 
unsatisfied, and the dreaded foreigner. 

(a) Sph'its of the murdered . — All over the world 
the ghost of a murdered pei'son is believed to 
cherish an angry passion for revenge ( Westermarck, 
i. 418 f.). Some of the most dangerous Bhuta are 
of this class. 

In Coorg the demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. Ehnakalfcai, mother of seven sons, who was 
buried as a sacrifice under the walls of the Kolhapur fort (cf. 
Orooke, n. 173 ff.), causes food bui>|>lies to dwindle, the milk to 
give no butter, and the cattle to sickiui ; the Or.ions distinguish 
three classes of such demons, who are known as the Bhula, 

‘ wanderers who have lost their way,” including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (G. Richter, 
Manual of Coorg, 1870, p. 166 ; Mem. As. Soc. Bengal,^ 1900, i. 
140 f.). Several of the most widely revered local deities of N. 
India are the spirits of persons, particularly Brahmans, who 
have lest their lives m some t rn-iicai '■.'.t.'-, and the gliosts of dead 
oand'.s, or of ili'.s** ulij v ere ‘■;a ;i Ijy tigeia or other wild 
an n„db(E. A C.u I, Censiis Rev. Be,, ml, 1901, i. 196 ff. ; Orooke, 
i. 191ff., ii. 213f.). 

Hence comes the conception of a special Brahman 
demon, known as Brahma-raknasa, Brahma-daifcya, 
Brahma-puru^a, or popularly as Brahm, the spirit 
of a murdered Brahman. The Brahman being 
himself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
special potency for good or evil. In Bengal 
‘such spirits are specially poweiful and malicious. Sometimes 
they are represented as a headless trunk, with the eyes looking 
from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by 
the side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw 
stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights, and 
woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
for offence (e.i 7 . by unwittingly felling the tree in which they have 
taken up thek abode), or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He can only escape the evil consequences by making 
the BArhdm his family deity and worshipping him regularly^ 
(Gait, i. 198; Orooke, li. 78). In W. India the rulers of the 

1 Hereafter cited as MASB. 
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9tat6 of Savantvac^ are afflicted by the demon-spirit of a 
Brahman killed in the I7th century. He is parti^larly ex- 
cited if any one uses his seal of office, and down to the present 
day a Brahman is always employed to seal the State 
fna X 4401 In the Deccan the Brahma-samandh, the spirit of 
a married Brahman, haunts empty houses, burning-grounds, 
river-banks, seldom attacks people, but when he does attack 
them it is difficult to shake him off (ib. xxiv- 415). In the same 
reirioa the Brahma-purusa is the spirit of a nnser ^Brahman, 
w&) died m grief, intent on adding to his hoard ; when he lives 
ffihif own house, he attacks any meinber of the familj^who 
spends his money, wears his clothes, or does anything to which 
in life he would have objected xviii. pt. i. 653 f.). 

(d) Those who have left this world with unsatisfied 
desires , — The spirits o± the unhappy or unsatisued 

fall into several groups : — 

fa) Unhappy widows and widowers, childless 
wo77len.^Amoiig these the most dreaded is the 
Churel, Churail, Chudel, Chudail, or the Alwan^n, 
as she is called in the Deccan— the spirit of a 
pregnant woman, one dying on the day of chila- 
MrSi, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Panjab she appears as a pretty woman, with Imr feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous to members of 
hS own family (PJVQ li. 168 f.). Among the Oraons, when the 
exorcist forces her to appear m the flame of 
like the Dakini, the common type of ogress , but tier ^ 
distorted, she is hunch-backed, and has a large hole ui her 
belly like the hollow in a tree (MASS, 1906, i. 
a woman who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
suicide or accident, becomes a she-devil, known t^y 
euphemistical title of Mohani, ‘ the charmer and she so 
csontinuea until her normal term of life is over 104). 

In the Deccan the Jakliin (Skr. yak§i7ii, ri. yak?, to move ) 
is the spirit of an uneasy married wonian, who haunts bathing 
and cofficing rooms, attacks her husbands second and 

children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies and returns them after a 
time (BQ xxiv. 416). The spirit of a deceased husband or wife, 
particularly the latter, is most dangerous to his or her successor. 
This is, m part, an explanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castes to widow-marriage, of the custom of performing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel evil 
spirits (R. E, Enthoven, Bombay Census Itep., 1901, i. 208). 
Among the Kolis of Aljmadnagar a widow bride is to be 
unlucky for three days after her marriage, and must take care 
that no married woman sees her until that penoj 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband 
fall sick, the medium, when consulted, usually reports IJ 
is caused by the spirit of her first 

because his wife has married again ; the bride has to give a 
feast, spend money in chanty, and wear in a copper case round 
her neck a tiny image of her late husband, or set it amon^ the 
household gods (BG xvii, 200), Such amulets are known in the 
Panjab as ‘ the crown of the rival wife ’ (saukan maura), and 
to them all gifts made to her are presented as a measure of 
precaution (H. A, Rose, Census Pejp„ 1901, i. ^^l). Sometimes 
the widow wears a gold-wire bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, in the name of her deceased husband, feeds a 
Brahman woman whose husband is alive, and gives her gothea 
(BG xxii. 814). When a widow of the Let tribe in Bengal 
marries again, her second husband is upally a widower and 
he places the iron bangle of his first wife on the arm of her 
successor (E. A. Gait, i. 421). In the J^cc^n the AsrS is the 
spirit of a young woman who committed suicide after beanng 
one or more children ; she attacks young women, and must be 
propitiated by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, r^ 
and a bodice (BG. xviii. pt. i. 653). The Hada or Hedali, the 
spectre of a woman dying in pregnancy or childbirth, is pluran 
in front and a skeleton behind, lives in wells, trees, or dark 
corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
as a beautiful woman, lives with men until her nature or 
spectre form is discovered (ib. xviii. pt. i. 664). The corpses of 
women dying under such circumstances are often burnt m 
order to prevent sorcerers from digging them up and using the 
unborn foetus or the bones of the mother for purposes of Black 
Magic (ib, xxiii. 201 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 77 f.). ^ 

(/3) Unhappy children and the unmaimed. 
Under the influence of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with unsatisfied desires 
become malignant, children and unmarried persons 
are included in the army of evil spectres. 

In the Himalaya, the TolS, or Masan (the latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres) are the spurits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing in the form of a 
will-o'-the-wisp, banished from the society of other spinte, 
living in wild and solitary places, sometimes prowling about in 
the form of bears or other wild animals. They are, as a rule, 
harmless, and their present estate is only temporary, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
shapes (Orooke, i. 261 ; Oakley, 218). _ _ . . , 

The spirits of the unmarried dead form a large 
group. 

In S. India such spirits are called VIrika (Skr. mra, ‘heroic, 

' eminent’), ‘and to their memory have small temples and 


images erected, where offerings of cloth, nee, and the like are 
made to their manes. If this be neglected, they appeal u> 
dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of tnuir dut\ 
(F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Cana/A, 
Malabar, i. 369; cf. ii, 120, 152, where the name is extended to 
the spirits of bad men, who afflict the living). In Kanaia, ir 
neglected, such spirits send pestilence among men and slieep, 
and disturb people by dreams and nightmaies (hG xy pt. i. 
300) In the Deccan the Jhotmg is the spiiit of a youth dying 
unmarried and leaving no relatives ; it lives in trees, rums, or 
buiial-'^rounds, is most faithless and can be bound by no oath, 
personilies absent husbands, leads wayfarers into pools and 
drowns them, waylays postmen, who are safe so long as they 
do not laydown their bags (BG xviii. pt. i 554). Blsewhere 
the Jhoting is the ghost of a low-caste Hindu who ffied with 
unsatisfied desires, wears no clothes, and lets his hair now 
loose * he lives in a house of his own, but, if this be burnt or 
pulled down, he removes to a river or well ; he fears to enter 
“ in the Vedas and 


puUed down, ne removes a nvm wex*, 
sacred places, or to attack persons learned in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of their religious duties (th. xxiv 41/) 

In the Deccan those who die after the rite ot thread-girdmg 
and before marriage become evil spirits, known as Munja(skr 
muitia, ‘the fibre girdle of the Brahman ) A^hayar (bkr 
a?tamr?a, ‘eight years old’) (ib. xviii. pt* 539). Such 
spirits are greatly feared in the Panjab, where they are known 
by the euphemistical title of ‘father 

erected to them near tanks, and offerings are made (NINQ y 
179) A typical case of the deification of the unmarried is 
found in the cult of Dulha Deo, ‘ the deified bridegroom, which 
seems to have originated in the Central Provinces, where a 
bridegroom on his wedding journey was killed by a tiger or in 
some other tragical way ; at marriages a miniature coat, shoes, 
and bridal crown, with a little swing to amuse the child, are 
offered to him (R. V. Russell, i. SO;, Crooke, i. L19 ff.). In the 
Panjab, under the influence of \ar^n:i\a bcliers, he is said to 
represent the relationship of God to the human soul, exhibited 
as that of a lover to his mistress (H. A. Rose, i. 130). lor 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into stone, see 
J. Grimm, Teut. Mythol., Eng. tr., 1888, iv. 1446 ; W. O. Borlase, 
Dolmens of Ireland, 1897 , ii. 649. 

(c) Spirits of foreigners.— The same feelings of 
awe or fear naturally attach to the spirits of <lcau 
foreigners, whose valour, cruelty, or other qualities 
have impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At Saharanpur a Musalmiln named Allah Baklish, who died 
in a state of impurity, has b(‘come a dangeimis demon, 
worshipped by the lower castes ot IIuhIus i-V 

Such a spirit is known by the euphemistical title of Mamduii 
‘praised,^ ‘ffimons,’ or as Najis, ‘the iniimro one. Ho wears 
Musalman dre-s, with lus hair on end, and carries branches m 
his hands • even the Pu. or saint, sometimes becomes hostile to 
people who ungm.rdiMll.v sit upon ffis tomb, spit at it, or in 
other ways annoy Inm (/^. v. 106; BG xxiv. f Pb 1* 

654) People resort to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
Alam Pir, at Muzaffargarh in the Panjfib, to procure release 
from such spirits. In fact, the Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the demonology of tlunr Iliudu neigh- 
hours, and exorcism and the modes of scouring control of evil 
spirits have become important brancVies of science 
lKlotrQanoc>n-a-/aZa7n, 1863, p, 2()lff. ; BG ix. pt. li. H7ff. 

In the same way the dread spirits of Europeans arc propitiatyul 
That of a certain Cai^tain Pole, killed at Trayancore in lho9, is 
appeased with gifts of spirits and cigars (JAbB i. 104 ; E 
Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, 1906, p- 296 f.). Similar cases 
of the propitiation of the spirits of Lurcip,. an men and women 
are common in various parts of the 

BO xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. iii. 447 ; .V /> V u. 93 ; / NQ il 133). In 
some places, however, such spirits are regarded as kindly, as in 
the cases of General Raymond, who died at Ilaulaiabad u» 1798, 
and Colonel Wallace, who died in the Decriin in 1809 (8. H. 
Biltrrami and O. Willmott, TJist. and Descr. bketch oj UJl. the 
Nizamis Dominions, 1888, ii. 600 ff. ; BG xviii pt. ili. 447 f.). 

5. Modes of repelling or conciliating evil spirits. 
Various methods are employed to repel or con- 
ciliate evil spirits. If the spirit after death is to 
pass to the home of the Fitri, or sainted dead, or to 
undergo the necessary stages of transmigration, it 
is necessary that the funeral rites (h^addha) shall 
have been duly performed (see Angestoe-WORSHIF 
[Indian], vol. i. p. 450 it). Hence the family spirit is 
usually benevolent, if care be taken to provide for 
its wants. Thus arises the very common classifica- 
tion of spirits into the * inside ’ and the * outside 
— the former usually friendly ; the latter, b^iijg 
foreigners, usually hostile. The OrS-ons divide 
their spirits into those of the house, the sept, the 
village, and the Bbnla, or dangerous wanderers 
(MASB, 1906, X. 138). In the Deccan there are 
‘home’ and ‘outside’ spirits, the latter not being 
greatly feared, because, though every field has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see § 9), who are more powerful and able to control 
them. The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into the protecting family deity, like Gumo Gosain, 
the Male god who dwells in the house pillar, or 
Dharma Pennti, the Kandh god of the family or 
tribe (Kisley, ii. 58, i, 403). 

In any case, after a time, usually represented by 
the period of human memory, the spirit automatic- 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source of 
danger to the survivors. 

In the Deccan the life and influence of a Bhuta last for four, 
and the evil conditions of haunted places for two, generations 
(BG xviii. pt. i. 655) ; the I^on of t^per Burma worship only 
their fathers and mothers (Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. L 668, 
600 ; cf. Crooke, i. 178). 

When the inability to perform the funeral rites 
and the consequent restlessness or maliciousness 
of the spirit are due to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of death occurring m a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in effigy. 

Among the Garos, when a man dies away from hia village and 
cannot be cremated at home, the relatives buy a number of 
cowrie-shells and put them in a pot to represent the bones of 
the dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in which they are de- 
posited (A Playfair, The Garos, 1909, p. 111). In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, the corpse is represented by branches 
of the sacred Butea frondosa tree — the head by a coco-nut ; 
pearls, or, failing them, cowrie-shells, for the eyes; the whole 
being covered with paste made of ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skin ropr^°''”tirg thf' cut.c’e ; the offlciatmg 
priest, by the use of ii\' . *“.i Toj ‘'i: ' (rna'Hra), infuses life into 
the image, the animating principle being represented by a lamp 
placed close by; when the lamp goes out, the usual funeral 
rites are performed (NIJSfQ iii. 201 ; cf. BG xviii. pt. i. 6G4). 
When the death of a relative occurs under an unlucky constella- 
tion in a Brahman family, a special quieting rite (iSdnti) is per- 
formed to appease the uneasy spirit. 

Even in the case of those dying in a natural way, 
precautions are taken to prevent the spirit from 
returning to its original home from the burial- or 
cremation-ground. 

Among the Madras tribes, when a Bilvuri is being buried, the 
friends say ; * You were living with ua ; now you have left us. 
Do not trouble the people ’ ; the spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly adjured not to worry his widow : ‘ Do not send sick- 
ness on her children.^ Her second husband has done no harm 
to you. She chose him for her husband, and he consented ; O 
man, be appeased 1 O unseen ones 1 O ancestors 1 be you 
witnesses* (Thurston, i. 179, vi, 321). When the corpse of 
a Taungtha is carried outside the house, the chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying : ‘ As a stream divides countries, so 
may the water now poured divide ua 1 * (Gazetteer Upper Burma, 
i. pt. i. 657). 

Another plan is to endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not find its way back, by- 
taking it out of the liouse feet foremost, or througn 
a door not usually opened for ingress and egress. 

The Meitheis never carry the corpse over the threshold of the 
mam door ; sometimes a hole is cut m the wall, or the tiny aide 
entrance is used (Hodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return cut away the house ladder, and creep in through a hole cut 
m the back wall, in order to baffle the ghost (Rialey, li. 84). A I 
similar device is that of making the corpse-bearers change places 
on the road to the grave, and turn the corpse in the opposite 
direction (BG xviii. pt. i. 424 ; ix. pt. i. 48). With the same 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving 
the cemetery (Crooke, ii. 66 f.), the evil influence being com- 
municated through the sight (E. Crawley, The Mystic Rose, 1902. 
p. 116 ; J*/) xvm. [1907] 846). 

Sometimes the repression of the evil spirit is 
secured in a physical way. 

The thumbs and great toes of the corpse are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from * walking,* or it is tied up in a cotton 
bag, as among the Bhotiyas (Playfair, 106 ; Thurston, iiL 104. 

5 Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 667: 
MASB, 1905, 1 . 109). Among the Koyis of Madras, when a girl 
dies of syphilis, a fish- trap is erected to catch the spirit, and 
prevent it from entering the village (Thurston, iv. 66). Some 
people, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to scare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between the grave and the house (Crooke, ii. 67 ; Risley, ii. 76). 
With the same intention, the names of deceased relatives are 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their spirits ; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names of their deceased grand- 
father ; women, of their grandmother (Sir B. Temple, Census 
Rep, Andaman Islands, 1901, i. 253). One reason given for the 
v^de-spread custom of shaving after a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners so as to deceive the pur- 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter in which it may hide and 
cling to the mourner (Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 99). To prevent 
the spirit rising from the grave and ‘walking,* it is a common 
practice, particularly among menial castes, to bury the corpse 


face downwards, and to pile stones and thorns on the grave 
(Thurston, iv. 322, 374, vii. 426 ; Gait, i. 419 ; Crooke, ii. 60 • 
BG xxii. 196 ; cf. R. S. Hardin JSastem Monachtsm, 1850, p. 322).* 
Precautions in the case of more dangerous spirits', 
— Precautions of this kind are more urgent in the 
case of spirits specially malignant. 

In the case of the Churel, sometimes the corpse of a woman 
dying pregnant is cut open and the child removed ; or the spirit 
is scared by fire, earth, and water ; or iron nails are driven into 
her fingers, and the thumbs fastened together with iron rings 
(Crooke, i. 272 jff.). The Oraona carry the corpse of such a woman 
to a distance, break the feet above the ankles, and twist them 
round, bringing the heels in front, into which they drive long 
thorns ; they bury her deep in the earth face downwards, and 
place with her corpse the bones of an ass, reciting the anathema : 
‘ If you come home, may you turn into an ass I ’ ; the roots of 
a palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse : ‘ May 
you come home when the leaves of the palm wither I ’ ; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seeds along 
the road, saying : ‘ When you try to come home, pick up aS 
these I ' (MASB, 1906, i. 140). This last charm is very common, 
and is one of the usual impossible tasks found in the folk-tales 
(Crooke, i. 273 f. ; BG xix 134, xxiv. 417 ; Steel-Temple, Wide- 
awake StoH.es, 1884, p. 430). These precautions, under Brahman 
guidance, have been elaborated into a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during the menstrual period, after the sixth month 
of pregnancy, ami wiLliin ten days after childbirth (BG xviii. 
pt. 1. 661 f.). 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the cuiions rite of marriage with the dead (cf. 
^xsLzeT, Pausanias, v. [1898] 389 fF.) — a custom 
which in India seems to prevail only in Madras 
and among some Burmese tribes. 

When a Toda hoy dies unmarried, a girl is selected ; her head 
is covered by her father with a mantle, and she puts food into 
the pocket of the mantle of the dead ; the Nambutiri Brahmans 
perform the rite of tying the marriage necklace orra dead un- 
married girl (Rivers, 307, 701 ; Bull. Madr. Mus. in. 61). The 
diagustmg custom of enforced sexual connexion by a male with 
bucli a dead giil, ascribed by Abbb Dubois to the Nflyars, seems 
to be based on a misunderstanding of this rite of mock mar- 
riage (J. A. Dubois, Hindu Maimers, Customs, and Cere- 
7no7iic8^, 1906, p. 16 f.). Besides the Todas and Nauibutiris, 
several S. Indian tribes perform this mock marriage, such as 
the Badagas, Billavas, and IComatis, while among the l^allis and 
Vuniyans the dead bachelor is solemnly married to the arka 
plant (Calotropis gigantea) (V. N. Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, 1900, ii. 260 ; Thurston, L 117, 260 f., in. 334, v. 197, 
VI. 22, vii. 316). Among the Chins of tipper Burma, if, before 
the great contracting ceremony is completed, either party dies, 
the rites are continued with the corpse, which is kept unburied 
until the rite is finished ; in this they probalily follow the custom 
well established among the ChmeHO (Gazetteer U pper Burma, 
11 . pt. ii. 303; J. J. M. de Oroot, ReJ. Syst. of China, 1894, u. 
800 ff.; J. IX. Gray, China, 1878, i. 216 flf.). 

6. Possession by spirits. — Possession by evil 
spirits or demons is of two kinds : 

‘ The theory of embodiment serves several highly important 
purposes m savage and barbarian philosophy. On tiio one hand, 
it provides an explanation of the phenomena of moi bid exalta- 
tion and derangement, especially as connected with abnormal 
utterance, and this view is so far extended as to produce an 
almost general doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to “ laj*^ '* a hurtful spirit m some 
foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
spirit for his service in a material object, to set it up as a deity 
for worship in the body of an animal, or in a block or stone or 
image or other thing, which contains the spirit as a vessel con- 
tains a fluid : this is the key to strict fetishism, and In no small 
measure to idolatry ’ (Tylor \ ii. 123). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can bo 
traced in Indian beliefs. 

(a) Abnormal or disease possession, — In the first 
place, we have cases of abnormal possession. Cer- 
tain persons are _ supposed to be specially liable 
to spirit possession, thus defined by a native 
writer : 

‘The men most liable to spirit attacks are the impotent, the 
lustful, the lately widowed, bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowable, gluttons, 
and starvers. The women most liable to attacks are girls, 

young women who have lately come of age, young widows, 
idlers, whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or glut- 
tonous eaters, and all sickly women. Women are specially 
liable to spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
pregnancy, and in childbed ; and men, women, and children 
are all ape to aufXer when, dressed in their best, they go to 
gardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and 
healthy intelligent women are freer than others from spirit 
attacks* (BG xxii. 813). 

Demon possession thus accounts for various ab- 
normal states of mind and for the phenomena 
classed as hysteria. Hence patients, particularly 
women, sufFering in this way require special pro- 
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tection, or it is necessary to expel the demons by 
whom they are possessed. 

In Cochin, among the Eravallars, if a pregnant woman dreams 
of dogs, cats, or wild animals coming to attack her, she is be- 
lieved to be possessed by demons. An exorcist, or ‘devil- 
driver,* IS called in, who makes a hideous figure on the ground 
representing the demon, sings, beats a drum, mutters spells, 
burns frankincense, and waves round the head of the patient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving which he leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, i. 45 f., 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214). In the 
Panjab, a woman after childbirth is specially liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear an iron ring, made, if pos- 
sible, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fire burning near 
her (PNQ m. 81). For the same reason, at the puberty rites of 
a girl, offerings are made to demons (A. K. Iyer, i. 146). The 
same is the case with people at various crises of their lives, such 
as the bride and bridegroom, the mourners, and the corpse- 
bearers at funeral rites. Such persons are protected by various 
charms and amulets (see Charms and Amulets [Indian], vol. lii. 
p. 441 ff.). 

(6) Conciliation by gifts of food ^ etc. — Attempts 
are often made to conciliate demons on such occa- 
sions by throwing food for them by the roadside or 
in the house. 

In the Himalaya, food is waved round the head of a possessed 
person and left out on the road by night, any one touching it 
being liable to spirit attack (PNQ hi. 73). When a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chitpavan Brahman, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a corner of the street (BQ xviii. 
pt. 1 , 113 f.). When the Reddls of Bijapur disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
each side of the plough track ; and at a Brahman funeral in the 
Deccan a man carries a winnowing-fan full of coco-kernel 
which he scatters abroad (i6. xxiii 147, xviii. pt, i. 149). The 
Kuki priest, in cases of sickness, prescribes the appropriate 
victim, and eats its fieah, throwing what he cannot eat as an 
offering into the jungle (H T- Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal^ 1872, p. 46). 

(c) Expulsion of spirits by flagellation. — Especi- 
ally in the case of attacks of the hysterical kind, 
the patient is soundly beaten, until the demon 
speaks through him or her, and promises to depart. 

‘ If the devil should prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vi^orou*^ appbcation of a slipper or broom to 
the shoulders of Uu- por'-e-'-^ '■ ni r- m, the operator taking care 
to use at the same liino : ni< ->1 1 currilous language he can 

think of’ (Bishop R. Caldwell, writing of the Xinnevelly Shanars, 
in Ziegenbalg, 164). In the Deccan one plan of scaring a demon 
is for the exorcist to take the possessed person before an idol, 
seize him by the top-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Bhuta says what offering or penance will satisfy him, {BG xviii. 
pt. 1. 292). The tortures inflicted on supposed witches and 
other possessed persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury (JV/iVQ iii- 202 f. ; N. Ohevera, Manual of Medical Juris- 
prudence for India,, 1870, p. 646 ff, ; for further accounts of 
exorcism by flagellation, see Crooke, i. 99, 165 f., u. 34 ; cf. Frazer, 
GB 2 iii. 127 ff., 216 ff.). In Car Nicobar true ceremonial murders 
of men, women, and even children have been performed for the 
public benefit by organized bodies, because the victims are con- 
sidered dangerous or obnoxious to the community ; the mur- 
dered persons are charged with possession by an evil spirit as 
illustrated by their propensity to witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft ; but the root cause 
is that the victim is believed to be possessed by a demon, and 
hence dangerous ; his limbs are broken, he is strangled, and his 
corpse is flung into the sea (Sir B. Temple, 210). 

{d) Expulsion of disease spirits. — The evil spirits 
most generally feared are those which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemics in gene- 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or smallpox, and 
maladies which are unforeseen or those which indi- 
cate spirit possession, such as fits, fever, rlieu- 
matism, colic, and the like. Such spirits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com- 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
some distant place. 

In the Panjah, if the fever spirit be detected, the officiant 
goes at night to a graveyard, brings home some earth, lays it 
near the patient, and next day suspends a string from an acacia 
tree, on which it is believed that the spirit hangs itself ; or a 
string is wound in seven strands from toe to head of the 
patient, and then it is tied round the tree, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever spirit to depart 
(,PNQ i. 40). In Upper Burma, when children faU ill, an egg, 
some of the child’s hair, and some sweetmeats are placed on a 
little boat and consigned to the river, which carries away the 
spirit ; by a later conception this is supposed to be an offering 
to the water Nat or spirit (Gazetteer, ii. pb, i. 29 f. ; cf. Frazer, 
GB^ m. 97 ff., 105 f.). A very common method is to convey the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the infected area- In 
Berar the cholera spirit is expelled by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to form a sacred circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass ; a fowl and a goat are 
sacrificed and buried m the ground, and near them the beam and 


plough-yoke are fixed, daubed with red lead, and worshipped ; 
a care is then dragged containing the image of Mari, the disease 
goddess, from her shrine, to the village boundary, where the 
image is worshipped, and a buffalo calf is sacrificed and buried 
(JSfINQ iv, 206 f.). In the Telugu country the scape-animal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of the goddess is carried in procession, 
people flourish sticks, swords, or spears, and cut up limes and 
throw them into the air in order to induce the hungr^’^ spirits to 
seize them and thus he diverted from attacking the man who 
bears the image (Bull. Madr. Mus. v. ISO) 

7. Possession by spirits of the exorcist. — The 
exorcism of evil spirits by a protessional exorcist 
has been reduced to a system, and prevails widely 
in all parts of the country, ijarticulaiiy in S. India. 
In N. India the medium is known as Bhagat (Skr. 
bhaJeti, ‘fervent faith’), Syana, ‘the wise one,’ 
Ojha (Skr. upddhydya, ‘teacher’) ; among the hill 
tribes of Central India as Baiga, Bhomka, ParihS-r, 
or Demano ; in the Deccan as JantS., ‘ the knowing 
one,’ or Devrishi, ‘ holy saint.’ He is distinguished 
from the Mantri, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm formulae (mantra) from a teacher (guru), 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train- 
ing, but works through the inspiration of a familiar 
spirit or guardian, which enters him when he works 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy. This 
ecstatic state occurs on various occasions and for 
various purposes. His special province is the ex- 

ulsion of various kinds of disease ; but he also 

ecomes possessed at death rites, when he identifies 
and announces the j)! ensure of the spirit, at name- 
fixing, when he decides the pi’oper name of the 
child, and at other domestic and religious rites. 
The medium in his ecstatic state is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial insensi- 
bility. When Sir C. A. Elliott witnessed a stance, 

* the man did not literally revolve ; he covered his head well 
up m his cloth, leaving space over the head for the god to come 
to ; and in this state he twisted and turned himself about 
rapidly, and soon sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomach, he uttered words which the bystanders interpreted to 
direct a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursue. But 
perhaps the occasion was not a fair test, as the Parihilr strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on the pretence that 
the god was afraid to come before so great a (lahiin [ollicial] ' 
(Settletneni Hep. Uoshangdbdd, 1867, p. 120) Compare the 
account by Oapt. W. L. Samuclla, in Dalton, 232 f., quoted above, 
vol. ii. p. 488 f. 

(а) Tabus imposed upon the medium. — The 
medium is subject to numerous tabus. 

The god * would leave his head’ if either a cow or a Brahman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aiyan origin. The 
Kota medium must not speak directly to his wife or to any other 
woman for three months before the rite ; he may not sleep on a 
mat or blanket ; at the feast he must have no congress with hia 
wife (Thurston, iv. 10 f.). In the Deccan he loses his power if 
his lamp goes out while he is eating, and thus leaves him ex 
posed to demon assault ; if he happens to hear a menstruous 
woman speak ; if any one sweeps hia room ; if the name of any 
spirit is mentioned. Should any such events occur, he must 
stop eating and fast during the remainder of the day. He must 
avoid certain vegetables and fruits, and must never eat stale or 
twice-cooked food. If he be a Musalman, ho must not eat a 
special kind of millet, or food cooked by a menstruous woman 
(BG xxiv. 418). 

(б) Methods of identifying spirits by the medium. 
— The medium uses varied methods of identifying 
the spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the Pan jab he waves com over the sick person, and, making 
a heap for each suspected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last falls indicating the offender (lilJSfQ i. 
128). The Berar medium hangs a string over a wood fire and 
repeats spells ; when the smoke touches the string, the appro- 
priate formula is indicated (PNQ ii. 170). The Kacnari medium 
lays out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a special god, and, 
hanging a pendulum from his thumb, lets it move ; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be propitiated (Dalton, 
86). In the Gujarat an officiant tied charmed threads round 
the house, drove a charmed iron nail into the ground at each 
corner and two at the door ; the house was jpurifled ; a Dev, or 
orthodox god, was installed, and before his image was placed a 
drawn sword, a lamp lit with butter, and a second lit with oil. 
while the medium continued to mutter charms for forty-one 
days, and occasionally visited the cremation ground to make 
propitiatory offerings to the offended spirit. In another case the 
spirit was actually expelled, and buried under lime, salt, mustard, 
lead, and stones, to prevent him from ‘ walking * ; and, as an 
additional precaution, a charmed iron nail was driven into the 
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ground. Fumigation of the patient with the smoke of pepper j 
and dogs' dung, as a means of inconveniencing the demon, was 
also recommended (A. K. Forbes, Mas Mdld^ p. 667 ff.). 

8 . Shamanism. — Such methods naturally develop 
into the practices which have been roughly classi- 
fied under the head of Shamanism {a.v,), though 
this term is often applied to demonology in gene- 
ral. Bishop Caldwell recognizes various points of 
contact between the systematized methods of 
exorcism known as ‘ devil dancing * and * devil 
driving* in S. India and the Shamanism of High 
Asia : the absence in both of a recognized priest- 
hood ; the recognition of a Supreme God to whom, 
as he is too kindly to do them harm, little worship 
is offered by the people ; the absence of belief in 
metempsychosis; the objects of Shamanistic wor- 
ship being not gods, but demons, which are re- 
garded as cruel, revengeful, capricious, and are 
appeased by blood sacrifices and wild dances ; the 
medium exciting himself to frenzy, and pretending, 
or supposing himself, to be possessed by the demon 
to whom worship is being offered, and whilst in this 
state communicating to those who consult him the 
information he has received (Dravid. Gram.^y 1875, 
p. 580 ff.). 

Performances of this kind are uncommon in N. India, except 
in the Himalaya and among other hill and forest tribes. In 
Kumaun, when a person believes himself to be possessed by a 
demon, he calls his friends to dance it away ; the dance goes on 
daily for as long as six months in some cases, and, as an addi- 
tional precaution, large fires are kept alight (Oakley, 207 f.). 
When the Garos do devii-driving, it is in the name of their god 
Kalkama, who holds in his hands the spirits of men ; sacrificial 
stones are erected to him, and are smeared with the blood of 
the animal victim (Playfair, 82). The methods in use in S. 
India, where the system has been more fully elaborated, are of 
the same kind, and need not be more fully descrihed. The 
basis of the performance is that the ofilciants, in dress, weapons, 
and ornaments, impersonate the demon whom they desire to pro- 
pitiate and cause to depart. (See illustrations of such performers 
among the Parayans and Panans of Cochin, in A. K. Iyer, i. 83, 
178, Full details will be found in the writings of Bishops Cald- 
well and Whitehouse already quoted, and in A, O. Burnell, 

* The Devil Worship of the Tulavas,* JA, 1894.) 

Blood-drinking. — The most loathsome incident 
in these rites is when the medium, in order to 
bring himself into communion with the deity or 
demon, and thus ^ain inspiration, drinks the blood 
of the sacrificed victim. 

The low-caste Madiga who impersonates the demon Vlrave^in 
or Poturaja, ‘ buffalo king,’ kills the sacrificial goat by strangling 
it with hia teeth and tearing the throat open (Oppert, 401, 476). 
The same rite is performed by other mediums of the same 
class (Bull. Madr. Mus. v. 165 f. ; Thurston, iv, 187 ; A. K. Iyer, 
1 . 311). In N. India similar rites are found among the Tantrik 
mediums, as when, at the Bhairava festival in Nepal, a band of 
masked, yelling devils beset and torture the buffalo victim, 
drink the blood, and eat pieces of the raw, bleeding flesh (PNQ 
iii. 166; cf. the account in H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, 
1880, ii. 346 ff.). In some cases in S. India the victim is slightly 
wounded, and forced to eat rice soaked in its own blood ; if it 
eats, the omen is good, but in any case the victim is slain (Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 173). The blood is used as a charm, as at 
Trichinopoly, where clothes soaked in it are hung on the eaves 
of the houses to protect the cattle from disease ; or it is smeared 
on the doorposts of the shrine, or collected in a vessel and laid 
before the goddess for her refreshment (ib. v. 173, 141, 164). 

9 . Worship of Guardians. — Particularly in S, 
India, the chief reliance for protection against 
demons is placed in the Guardians. These are, 
first, the Gramadevata, or local village-deities ; 
secondly, the leaders of the hosts of evil spirits, 
who, by appropriate conciliation, can be induced 
to keep their demon bands under control, and 
prevent them from doing injury to mankind. 

(a) The Gramadevata. Gramadevata, ‘gods of the 
village/ or, as they are called in N. India, the Dihwar (with the 
same meaning), are generally non-human spirits, though their 
ranks are sometimes recruited from those of human origin. 
They are often identified with the Earth Mother or with the 
wider host of Mothers (Mata), the worship of whom prevails 
widely in W. India (For Mother-worship, see A. Barth, Re- 
ligions of India, 1882, p. 202 n. ; Bishop Whitehouse, m Bull. 
Madr. 31us. v. 116 ff. ; Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism^, 1891, p. 225 ff.) The connexion of this worship of 
the female powers with the matnarchate is not clearly estab- 
lished in India. But women are generally supposed to bo more 
susceptible than men to spirit influence, and are mysterious 
beings charged with supernatural energy (Westermarck, i. 620, 
666 Hence we find women participating in demon propitia- 


tion The Oraons believe that women, known as Bisahi, control 
the terrible Bhuta known as Dayan. The woman who desires 
to acquire this power strips off her clothes (see above, vol. lu 
p. 447 ), wears a girdle of broken twigs taken from a broom, and 
goes to a cave, the resort of the Dayan. There she learns spells 
Cmantra), and at each stance puts a stone into a hole. If at the 
end of a year the hole is full, she has become an expert, and 
can take away life and restore it. If the hole be only partially 
full, she has the power only of taking away life. Every year 
she is obliged to sacrifice a black cat and pour its blood into the 
hole. She and the Dayan alone can set the Bhuta in action, 
and to these all diseases are attributed. When a child dies, any 
Bisahi in the village is charged with causing the death (MASB 
1 . 144). 

As examples of these village guardians we have Chapdki or 
Ohapdhai, the low-caste Hindu guardian in the Deccan^ who 
lives in marshes and attacks children. To appease her an image 
is made of earth taken from the banks of a river ; offerings are 
made to it, and it is finally thrown into water (BQ xxiv. 416). 
The field guardian of the K-eddia of Bijapur lives m a stone 
under a sacred tree, which is smeared with red lead, and offer- 
ings are made before beginning ploughing (ib. xxih. 147). 
Darha is the guardian of the JBirhors of Bengal, and is repre- 
sented by a piece of bamboo stuck slantwise into the ground 
(Bisley, i. 13S). Naturally such village guardians are often 
embodied m the boundary stone. The chief object of worship 
of the Dings of Khandesh is Si maria Dev, the boundary god, 
the Sewanriya of the Bhuiyars (BG xii. 601 ; Orooke, TO 11 . 93), 
The worship of boundaries (simanta-pujd) is part of the ortho- 
dox marriage rite (BG xvui. pt. i. 129). In Tanjore theEllai-kal, 
or boundary stone, is the subject of remarkable worship (Bull. 
3fadr. Mus. v. 117 f., 166 f.). 

(b) The demon Guardians. — In S. India the chief of these is 
Aiyanar, ‘ honourable father,' or, as he is also called, Sasta or 
Saatra, ‘ ruler ’ (Oppert, 605). Mounted on a horse or elephant, 
he rides sword in hand over hill and dale to clear the land from 
evil spirits ; any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
at once ; when he is not riding, he appears as a red -coloured 
man, wearing a crown, with lines of sacred ashes (vibhuti) on 
his forehead, and richly dressed ; he has two wives, Purannai 
and Pudkalai, who are worshipped with him (Oppert, 606 ; Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 118 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 812 f-). In the Himalaya the 
demons go about on horses, in litters, or on foot^ led by Bho- 
lanath ; death seizes any one meeting them ; Ain patrols the 
land with his dogs (JAi^Be, 1848, p. 609 ; Orooke, i. 262 f., 280 ; 
cf. the European legend of the Wild Huntsman, the Orion of 
Greek legend, Wuotan of Germany [Frazer, Pausan. v. 82; 
Grimm, iii. 918 ff., 941 f.]). 

The Deccan guardian is VetS-la, who also appears as a goblm 
tenanting dead bodies (gee the Vetdla-pafichaviin^atika included 
in Somadeva, Kathd-sarit-sdgara, tr. 0. H. Tawney ; and 81 r 
E. Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 1870). He is represented 
in human form, but his hands and feet are turned backwards, 
his eyes tawny green, his hair standing on end ; he holds a cane 
in his right hand and a conch-shell m his left ; when he goes his 
rounds, he is dressed in green, and sits m a litter or rides a 
horse, while his attendants follow, holding lighted torches and 
shouting (BG xviii. pt. i. 291, xxiv. 415). In the villages, as a 
guardian, he occupies a stone smeared with red paint, the top 
roughly carved into a man’s face ; but more usually he resides 
in the pre-historic stone circles scattered over the hills, the 
centre stone representing the demon, and the surrounding 
pillars his attendants (ib. xviii. pt. i. 291, 653, pt. in. 847, 888 , 
xxiv. 416). 

Like him is Bhairava or Bhairon, who seems to be in origin 
an old earth-god, the consort of the Mother. In his form as 
KS.1 Bhairava he cures diseases caused by demons (ib. xi. 461, 
xiv. 73, xviii. pt. i. 289). As Bahiroba he is widely revered, and 
the Dhangars of Satara bury his image with the rich men of the 
tribe bo protect them from evil spirits (ib. xi. 461, xiv. 78, 
xix. 106). 

In N. India, where the belief in demons is less intense, the 
local village-deities, and, in particular, Ilanuman, the monkey- 
god, are installed as guardians at the foundation of every 
settlement. 

lO- Periodical or occasional expulsion of evil 
spirits. — The x>eriodical or occasional exi>ulBion of 
evil spirits is as common among many Indian tribes 
as it is among other primitive races (Prazer, GB“ 
iii. 39 ff.). 

This is often done at the close of the harvest season, which is 
regarded as a period of licence. About harvest time the ICarenni 
of Upper Burma take a piece of smouldering wood from the 
house fire, place it on a bamboo, and carry it ceremonially out- 
side the village ; they are unable or unwilling to explain the 
object of the rite, but they say that it keeps off fever and other 
sickness from the house (Gazetteer, i. pt. 1 . 630). Among the 
Taungthas of the E. frontier there is a general cleaning up of 
the village after an epidemic, the nlace btdng surrounded with 
a cordon of fresh-Bt)un white liueacK, aM(l tin* blood of sacrificed 
animals scatlert-d (T. H. Lewin, ^'I'd Ilaces of S.E, India, 1870, 
p. 196 f.). The pooi)lc of Lower Burma expel the cholera demon 
by scrambling on the house roofs, laying about them with 
bamboos and billets of wood, drum-beating, trumpet-blowing, 
yells, and screams (0. J. S. Forbes, British Bunna, 1878, p. 
233 ; Shway Yoe, 2'he Burman, 1882, i. 282, ii. 106 ff.). Similar 
harvest-rites are found among the Ho and, Mundtlri tribes m 
Bengal and those of the N.W. frontier (Dalton, 196 f. ; J. Bid- 
dulph. Tribes of the JSindoo Koosh, 1880 , p. 103). At the annual 
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Maler feast the priest scatters rice ; all persona supposed to be 
possessed with devils scramble for it, and are finally cured by 
drinking the blood of a sacrificed buffalo (Dalton, 270). The 
Kandhs practise a similar rite at seed-time (W. Macpheraon, 
Memoricus of Service, 1S65, p. 357 f.). In Bengal, during the 
Holi spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom often giving rise 
to riots (PNQ iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like the Prabhus of Bombay, m order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises early and sweeps the house, gathers 
the sweepings into a basket, lays on it an old broom, a light, 
some betel, and four copper coins, and waving the basket before 
each room says : ‘ May evil go, and Ball’s kingdom come I ’ She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside and 
brings back the coins (BG xviii. pt. i. 262 f.). In Upper India 
the Divali, or feast of lights, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lamps scaring demons, and a regular rite of 
scaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed (lA 
xxxii. [1903] 237 ff.; NINQ v. 125; Orooke, li. 188 f., 296 f.). 
Often these rites take the form of a mock combat or a tug of 
war, in which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements being made that the former shall be 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to get better crops ; and if, 
after the contest, rain happens to fall, the efficacy of the appeal 
ii^laced beyond question ; this is also done in seasons of drought 
(Gazetteer Upper Burma, li. pt. ii. 96, 279, iii. pt, ii. 64). Among 
the Aos of Assam, at a festival held in August, there are tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un- 
married girls of each clan (khel) (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Assam, 
1891, i. 244). In A^madnagar, in April-May, the boys of one 
village fight with slings and stones against those of another ; it 
is believed that the non-observance of the rite causes failure of 
rain, or, if rain falls, a plague of field rats ; a fight duly waged 
is followed by plentiful rainfall (BG xvii. 722 f. ; cf. the Greek 
Xt^o/SoAia and at<rxpo\oyia [Farnell, CGS iii. 93, 99 ; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegomena, 1903, p. 166 ; Crooke, ii. 820 f.]). 

II. Gaining: control of a demon. — In the rites of 
Black Magic, a demon, if he can be brought under 
the control of a medium or magician, plays an im- 
portant part ; he may be used as a protector by his 
master, or his owner may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom he desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells (mantra), can often 
induce him to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 

‘ When the sale of a Bhut has been arranged, the OjhS. hands 
over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is performed, 
liquor bein^ poured on the ground, or small mounds (pi^idd) 
erected in his honour, and the cork is then taken out, w^hereupon 
the Bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen 
for him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should be hardy enough to steal 
from a field thus guarded, he is certain to be stricken by the 
Bhut, and in a few days will sicken and die ' (E. A. Gait, Census 
Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 198). Among the Pulluvans of Madras, ‘ a 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
in the morning for forty-one days, and cook his own meals. 
He should have no association with his wife, and be free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o'clock, he should bathe in 
a tank or river, and stand naked up to the loins in water, 
while praying to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, in the 
words: “I offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want.” These, with his thoughts concentrated on 
the deity, he should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times during 
the period. Should he do this, in spite of all obstacles, and 
intimidation by the demons, the god will grant his desires* 
(Thurston, vi. 231). In Mysore, among the Hasulas and 
Maleyas, jungle tribes, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to be stolen by some one else's devil, who is pointed out by the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing cowrie-shells or rice. The 
heir, bhen, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowl, or other gift ; and he promptl^y^ shuts it up 
in a pot, where It is periodically supplied with drink and food 
to prevent it from ‘ walking ’ and dojing mischief (B. L. Rice, 
Mysore, 1897, i. 214 ; cf. ‘The Fisherman and the Jinni,’ Sir R. 
Burton, Arabian Nights, 1893, i. 34 ff.; PNQ ii. 170> The 
power of a demon is believed to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can succeed in cutting off the topknot of a Bhut, the latter will 
be his slave for life (N ZNQ Iii. 180). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
chattan, the boy imp, if JPed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the master of such a demon possesses infinite powers of evil ; but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him, and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible physical and mental agony (N. 
Subramhaniya Aiyar, Census Rep., 1901, i. 303). Siddharflja. 
the great Ohalukya king of W. India, is said to have performed 
his acts of heroism by aid of a demon which he subdued by 
riding a corpse m a cemetery (BG i. pt. L 174). 

^ 12 . Relation of demonology to orthodox re- 
ligion. — From Vedic times the gods ever war 
against the demons (A. Macdonell, 156 ff.). Krsna 
slays the demoness Putana ; Trnavartta, t&e 
whirlwind demon ; Arista, the bull demon ; Ke^in, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Mathura 1883, 
pp. 55, 62). Many gods and goddesses take their 
cult-titles from their conq[uest of demons ; Devi as 
Mahisa-mardini, Indra as Vrtrahan, Visnu as 
Kaitabhajit and Madhusiidana. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are still shown, like the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis- 
lodged the demon occupant ; the water which flows 
from hot springs is the blood of the Raksasas slain 
by some deity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease (BG 
XV. pt. ii. 355, xiv. 373 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the 
Himalayas, 1899, p. 203). This opposition between 
the worker by magical arts and the priest who 
works by the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Bttcdtes\ 
1907, i. 101 ff.). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted; but, as already stated, no clear dis- 
tinction can be drawn between god and demon. 
The Oraons believe that their tutelary deity. Fat, 
controls all the Bhuts, except the Dayan ; and the 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chathan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god (MASB, 1906, i. 142 ; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143). 

But, as a matter of fact, this opposition between 
demonolatry and the orthodox religion is little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying demon- 
worship, the latter being so closely combined with 
the former that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in S. India, where Brahmanism appeared 
at a comparatively recent period and was forced to 
come to terms with the local Dravidian beliefs. In 
articular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
as been elaborated under Brahman guidance, as is 
shown by the ceremonial washixig of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and otlier 
forms of an advanced species of worship. While 
the original Gramadevatfi are, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to acquire a more 
prominent position. Aiyanfir, for instance, has be- 
come entirely independent, occupies a shrine of his 
own, and has a special festival, and sacrilices are 
made to his attendants, Maduraiviran and Mfln- 
adian. As a concession to Brixhman feeling, blood 
sacrilices are falling into abeyance, and, when these 
are offered to a goddess, she is often veiled, and a 
curtain is drawn during the blood-sacriflce to 
Aiyanar, or the oflering is made not to him but to 
one of his attendants (Bishop Whitehead, Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 160). In some places Brahmans 
are beginning to act as priests to the village god- 
desses ; but the slaying of victims is left in charge 
of the low-caste priests ; and Brfihmans who serve 
in village shrines are regarded, among their own 
body, as holding a distinctly lower position than 
those who are engaged in secular pui'suits (ih. 
127 f.). The fusion of the two faiths usually mani- 
fests itself in the acceptance by the orthodox gods 
of the demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sfikta and 
Saiva cultus, Vai^navism having little sympathy 
with the cruder rites of demonism. The village 
goddesses tend to become Saktis, or manifestations 
of the female energy of Nature ; Siva himself has, 
as one of his cult-titles, Bhiltei§vara or Bhflte^a, 

‘ lord of demons ' ; his son Gane^a or Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of his father's attendant demons 
(gana ) ; in the Karnatak, Aiyanfir is ident^eci 
with Harihara, a duplex figure embodying Siva 
and Visnu. 

The corrupt Mah^ana form of Buddhism current 
in Tibet and the Himalaya has largely adopted 
Shamanistic beliefs, drawn from the Animistic 
devil-dancing cults of the Bon, resembling in many 
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ways the Taoism of China, and reinforced from 
Indian Tantrik beliefs (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, 1895, pp. 19, 34, 477 ; Sir H. Yule, Marco 
Polo, 1871, ii. 61 f.). 

This process of the absorption of demonola- 
try by orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, educa- 
tion, and the active missionary efforts of the 
orthodox priesthood extend. This is admitted by 
several native writers. One, speaking of Bengal, 
states that the numbers of the Bhutshave largely 
been reduced ; fifty years ago there were as many 
millions of demons as there are men at the present 
time ; characteristically, he seems to attribute this 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now offered 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places for 
the purpose of performmg the obsequial rites which 
appease the angry spirits of the dead {NINQ iii. 
199). From Bombay we learn that in Kolhapur 
some of the most dreaded evil spirits have recently 
disappeared — the Brahman ghosts having left the 
country because they dislike the cow-kUling per- 
mitted by the British Government ; the Muham- 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten ; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their influ- 
ence has become much reduced {BG xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and Tra van core, the homes of 
demon-worship, it is said to be gradually giving 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the cults of 
Siva, Subrahmanya, and Ganpati or Gane^a (A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311), 

Litbraturb. — T he cults of the demons and evil spirits of 
India have been as yet imperfectly studied, because many of 
these rites are repulsive, and performed in secret, and thus do 
not readily come under the observation of Europeans, while they 
are offensive to many students of Hinduism belonging to the 
higher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo- 
logical literature of India, some of which has been quoted in 
the course of this article. It is most abundant in S India. 
Much information will be found in the Census B.fvorts', the 
Manual of the Administration of the Madras /*/c'A>aV»i< ?/, 
1886-93; the Bulletins of the Madras Museum; the District 
Manuals, esp. that by W. Logan on Malabar, 1887 ; general 
treatises, such as E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, 
1909 ; V. N, Aiya, Travancore State Manual, 1906 ; B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, 1897 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey throuqh Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, 1807 ; L. K, Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, vol. i, (all published), 1909 ; P. 
Percival, The Land of the Veda, 1854 ; S. Mateer, The Land of 
Chanty, 1871 ; R. Caldwell, Com 2 Jar. Gram, of the Dravidian or 
South- Indian Family of LaJiguaqes^, 1876, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South-Xndian Gods, 1869, the 
work of the former writer on the Shanars of Tmnevelly is re- 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
var?a or India, 1893 ; Sir M. Mon ler- Williams, Brahmanism 
and Hinduism^, 1891; in A K. Forbes, Rds Maid, 1878, is 
reproduced the Bhoot Nibundh or the Destroyer of Supersti- 
tions regarding Daimons, by Trivedi Dalpatram D3.ya., issued in 
an Eng. tr. in 1860- To these may be added special mono- 
graphs, such as P. Dehon, S. J., ‘ Religion and Customs of the 
Uraons,’ in Mem. As. Sac. Bengal, i. (1906); A. C. Burnell, 
T7ie Devil Worship of the Tulavas, reprinted from I A, 1894 ; 
H. Whitehead, ‘The Village Deities of Southern India,’ in 
Bull. Madr. Mus. v. (1907) ; M. J. Walhouse, * On the Belief 
in Bhutas— Devil and Ghost Worship in Western India,’ in JAI 
V. (1876) 408. CROOKE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain).— Super- 
human beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories — the denizens of hell [narahas), 
and the gods {dc'cas), A sub-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and bad gods (daivi, and dsuri 
gati) ; the bad ^ds are also spoken of as Jcudevas 
or hadamaras. Demons would come under the two 
heads narakas and kudevas, and ghosts under that 
of kudevas. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that, according to the Jains, neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, hut both 
have their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many " oceans of years. ’ The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state — his individual lot — depend 
on the merits and demerits {karma) of the soul ; 
when the allotted time is over, the soul will be 
re-bom in some other state according to his karma. 


A god may he re-born as a hell-being, but the 
latter will be re-born as an animal or a man only. 

The narakas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place where they 
are condemned to live, nor can they do harm to 
any other beings than their fellow narakas. The 
souls of those who have committed heinous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Jain]) to 
one of the seven nether worlds which contain the 
different hells (see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Indian], § 4). There the soul of the condemned is 
fitted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings possess superhuman mental powers 
(avadhi) ; they avail them, however, only to find 
out their enemies and to fight each other. In 
addition to the pains produced by the wounds they 
inflict on one another and by the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the hell- beings 
continually sufter from extreme heat or cold, the 
intolerable stink, and the horrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The narakas do not 
die, however much they are mangled ; but their 
wounds close at once like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allotted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con- 
tained in the two lowest sub-divisions of the gods ; 
the bhavanavdsins or bhaumeyakas, and the vyan~ 
taras. The lowest class of the bhavanavdsins (i.c. 
gods who live in palaces) are the asurakumdras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the earth, in the upper 
half of Batnaprabhd, the highest of the seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, the 
asuras may be good or bad ; but there are fifteen 
extremely wicked asuras — Ambarisa, etc. — who 
administer tortures in the three uppermost hells ; 
in a former life they had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaining classes ot bhavanavdsins, 
ndgas, etc., seem to be demi-gods rather than 
demons. 

yyantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, ^vho live on, above, or below the earth. 
They are divided into eight classes, viz. kinnaras, 
kimpurusas, muhoragas, gandharvas, yaJesas, rdk- 
sasas, bhutas, and ph,^dchas, all of which occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. The last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, but they 
are not demoniacal as a whole. There are even 
among the rdJesasas good ones, adorers of the 
tl7'thakaras, who may take dlJcsd, etc. In narra- 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicated 
by an epithet, e.g. du.sta-%ryantara. Genei'ally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
gliosts, etc., are very much the same as those of 
the other Hindus ; but the position of the super- 
human beings has been, in many regards, altered 
by the efforts of the Jains to introduce systematical 
order into the mythological conceptions current at 
the time when their religious teachings were re- 
duced to a definite form. / 

Literature. — UmS-avati’a Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, chs. S 
and 4 (tr. ZDMG lx. [1906] 309 ff.) ; Vinay&vijiiya^s Lohaprakd^a, 
1906, 9th and 10th sargas. JaCOBI. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese).—!. 
Ghosts. — ‘The difficulty,’ says a Japanese writer, 

‘ of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
is that there are so many of them.’ Ghosts 
and ghost-stories are too numerous to admit of 
tabulation or classification. There are certain 
traditional forms which they are supposed to 
assume. They are mostly of the female sex, are 
clad in white flowing robes v^hich conceal the 
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absence of legs, and dishevelled hair hangs loosely 
over their shoulders. As a rule they are supposed 
to bear some resemblance to the living original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The ghosts 
of the wicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis- 
ible world : they appear with one eye, or three 
eyes, with a long tongue protruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long flexible neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup- 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious ; there are times, however, when he can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and wicked 
ingenuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted much thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appear- 
ances as follows. ( 1 ) They are commonly seen in 
the twilight or at dead oi night when everything 
is black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or (3) m houses recently 
visited by death, or that have long been deserted, 
in shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadows of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and mind, dehcient in knowledge, and impression- 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouye’s 
conclusions : they are given here to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. 

2 . Warnings of approaching death. — It is com- 
mon among temple folk in Japan to say that at the 
moment of death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa- 
sions, a jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held that whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a parishioner, male or female, has died. The man i 
from whom the present writer obtained his informa- I 
tion warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from Tono Monogatari will illustrate this 
point. 

A certain rich parishioner of a temple in the township of 
Tono, in the province of Bikuchu, had long been confined to hia 
bed with a disease which was known to be incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakes. After a long and 
pleasant conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him to the front gate. The old man, passing 
through it, turned suddenly to the right and disappeared 
mysteriously from sight. The servitors in the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the cakes had been 
left untouched and the tea spilled on the mats. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk- 
ing mysteriously down the street- The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that he had been lying unconscious 
on his bed all day. The spilling of the tea is characteristic of 
many of these stories ; it seems to be the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. 

Another very pretty story comes from the lonely mountain 
village of Shimo Niigawa, on the banks of the Karobe in Etchiu. 
The wife of a carrier, living with her husband and son, near to 
a mineral spring, fell into the river, as she was returning after 
dark on a moonless night from the spring, and was drowned. 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very 
anxious because of the lateness of the hour. Finally, they con- 
cluded that, owing to the darkness, she had decided to stay the 
night somewhere, and would return the next morning. As the 
boy lay dozing on his bed he was awakened by something tugging 
at his hand. Seeing nothing, he went to sleep again. But the 
tug at his hand came again, and the touch was like that of his 
mother’s hand. Then he called his father, and, striking a light, 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers had closed 
was covered with blood. The next morning his mother’s dead 
body was found among the rocks in the river bed The palm of 
her hand was all torn and bleeding. Evidently, in her fall, she 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, and injured it. 

3 . The limbs of a ghost. — While the common 
ghost, and especially the stage-ghost, is generally 
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conceived as a head and shoulders ending off in 
vague draperies, the following stoiy of the Haunted 
House of Yotsuya will show that underneath the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 

The house in this story was haunted by a troublesome and 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at night. The land- 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
At last a man, tempted by the cheap rent asked for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
if possible. He shut himself into the house at night and 
awaited the ghost’s arrival. At the wonted hour he came. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all. When he found that 
the man showed no disposition to run away he became quite 
gentle and opened his grief. In the days of his flesh he had 
been a fighting man, and had had the misfortune to lose his leg 
as the result of one of his battles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged ghost in the realm of the 
spirits was an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu- 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any mortal to 
listen to his plaint. The man promised to give his' assistance, 
and, instructed by the ghost, proceeded to dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy cloud, in appearance like the leg of a man 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the body of the ghost. 
‘Thank you,’ said the happy ghost, ‘I am satisfied now.’ And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story show's that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man. 

4 , Ghostly counterparts of material objects. — 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if ever) appears naked. 
He appears sometimes in his grave-clothes, bnt 
very frequently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes which he habitually wore in his material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has been 
known in stories to commit murder, e.g, strangling, 
with the ghostly counterparts of material objects, 
such as a rope or a piece of tough pajier. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the Ky6h6 era (a.d. 1716-1735), 
tells of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new- 
born infant, the latter not being truly dead at the time of inter- 
ment. Prompted by maternal instinct, the ghost of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy food for 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some rice-jelly. On each occasion she was 
served by a different member of the family — by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The sadness of her 
face impressed itself on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her 
urse the proper sum of money and lay it down on the mat 
efore her. In each case, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it had disappeared 
and could nowhere be found. 

It is evident that the Japanese ghost is thought 
of as surrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world — in other 
words, there is, in the Japanese mind, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterpart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5 . Close connexion between the two worlds. — 
These two worlds are looked upon as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closely interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is with his body. The link 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welfare of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 

There are many stories to illustrate this : for example, one 
recently published by Viscount Tam in the Kokumin Shimbun, 
of a certain Hamada Rokunojo, a samurai of the Tosa clan, 
who, having been beheaded (a.d. 1674) with his whole family on 
account of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared to his 
judge on the day following the execution, to relieve himself of 
an important message which oppressed his mind. In many 
stones, the constant persecutions of a stepmother wonry her 
hated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
influence over the family finances. A pious priest of Hieizan, 
who had spent many years in the continuous recitation of the 
Hoke Kyo, edifies (or annoys?) the community by continuing 
the same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
murdered man gives no rest to judges, councillors, or kinsfolk, 
until he has secured the acquittal of a wrongfully accused 
person and the arrest of his own guilty brother. 

These are but a few instances out of the many 
ghost stories with which Japanese literature and 
folk-lore abound. Whether the tales are true or 
not does not matter. The important thing is 
that they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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Japanese in the reality of the spirit world, and in 
the constant and close interest which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6. Effects of this belief on conduct. — ‘ Are you 
not ashamed," says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of Tokutomi"s novels, to his spiteful wife, — 
‘ are you not ashamed to stand before the family 
ihai [tablets of the dead], when you have been 
treating your own brother’s child with such 
cruelty?’ There can be no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a great 
influence on the moral conduct of the individual 
Japanese. The influence is fostered by the presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of the dead, 
by the observances on death-days and other anni- 
versaries of the dead, by the ceremonies, joyous and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the great 
affairs of State, of announcing to the s])irits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place in 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokugawa Shogun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the succession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to notify the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to the realms of the dead. 
Imperial messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Shokonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, to the memory of the patriot 
dead who have died for sovereign or country during 
the Meiji period, represent the enlargement by 
design of an old belief that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or another. The spiritual 
world of the Japanese is no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits of the province. Like their patriot- 
ism, it has become Imperial : for what lies outside 
the bounds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7. The spirits of material objects. — The Japanese 
ghost differs from ours in conception. It is not, as 
with us, just the spiritual portion of a man, sepa- 
rated at death from the body. It is the whole man 
spiritualized, the exact, immaterial counterpart of 
the material man. Every material object {e.ff. 
money, as we saw above) has this spiritual counter- 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like ; the poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has peopled her wilds with gods or spirits of the 
mountain, the cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and above all, the sun. The in- 
digenous J apanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
worship, ancestor -worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler- worship. 

8. The spirits of animals. — If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same qualities ought, logically, to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japanese popular thought, thus endowed with 
spiritual counterparts, and some more conspicu- 
ously than others. Foxes, badgers, bears, and the 
like are able not only to appear before the eye 
in the spiritual counterpart of their own material 
shape, but even to enter into the bodies of men 
and other animals, and to speak and act through 
them. 


The/ox. — ^The fox is the hero of a thousand stories. He has, 
e,g,y been known to chang-e himself into a tree. In a legend, 
from Nara we read of a Shinto priest from the Kasuga shrme 
who, having lost his horse, went into the forest to seaich for it. 
He was astonished to see a giant cryptoiiieria m a place where 
none had stood only a few days before, and, in oider bo make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged hia arrow 
against the tree. The next day the tiee had diwnppearcrl, hut 
on the place where it had stood there was a poor I.i ■ lo dead io\ 
with an arrow through its heart. Again, the fox has been 
known to turn into a woman, not only as a temporary disguise, 
h'l*- p-^rmaron^-lv ; and there is a popular play known as the 
>■■■; I' ■/: ; •> ?iio; or ‘Forest of Shinoda,’ which turns entirely on 
the supposed maniage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman The plot has an extremely sad 
and tragic denouement. The story of the midwife who was 
tricked by a fox into a^-sisting at the accouchement of his wife la 
also a favourite one which may be found in many districts. 

The cult of the fox, whilst probably indigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations. When the 
fox can find a human skull, and nut it on its head, 
and then worship Myoken, the polar star, it obtains 
its power of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the shape of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for the exercise of its 
witchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It has indeed been known to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in- 
justice and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mischievous 
rather than spiteful, and tliere are not a few in- 
stances in which the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox requiting 
good with evil ; but it never omits to requite evil 
with evil. 

A story from Kai tells of a samurat who shot at a fox with 
intent to kill. He missed his aim, but the fox did not forget 
the hostile intention, and when tlu wuii/rrr/ got lionii lie found 
his house on lire. On the oth(*r hand, a ‘'lotjy ii(y!n onii tells of 
th^ gra<'’<'ud« of the fox to whom the nriests had shown kind- 
in >- , a“ii ,‘10 great Nichiren, wlio had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar and attendant foxes who 
accompanied him everywheie, predicting the future, and warn- 
ing him of coming dangers. A story is also told of a coitam 
Yasumichi, who held the olHce of Dainagon and resided at 
Takakura, near Kyoto. The grounds surrounding his mansion 
were so full of foxes that they became a nuisance to the neigh- 
bourhood, and Vasumiclu was mirnh'd to get rid of them. He 
appointed a day for a great fox-hunt ; but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to Inin in the shape of a handaome boy, 
and, in the name of the whole tribe, pumiiHed t.h(‘ best of be- 
haviour if only Yasumichi wiiuld spare them. Yasumichi did 
so, and never rcixmted of tlie bargain. 

For further stories relating to tlie power of meta- 
moiphosis ascribed to the fox, as well as f^ir similar 
stories relating to other animals, th(v reader is 
refeired to M. W. do Visser’s excellent tieatises 
on the ‘Tengu,’ the ‘Fox and Ihidger,’ and the 
‘Cat and Hog,’ in Jai>aiiose folk-lore, ap]>earing in 
vols. xxxvi. and xxxvii. of the Transact lona of the 
Asiatic hioclety of Japan. 

0. Possession by foxes and other animals. — 
Wnat we have hitherto said lias related to the 
supposed power of the fox and certain other ani- 
mals of bewitching men by assuming jihantom 
bodies. In fox-possession, the spirit of the animal 
intrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
in such a way that the intruding spirit exercises a 
control, more or less absolute, over the person in 
whose body it resides. This power is asciibed not 
only to the fox, but to the dog, the monkey, the 
badger, and the serpent. Strange to say, these 
beliefs are more prevalent in Kyushu and S.W. 
Japan than in the North and North-eastern dis- 
tricts, and it seems not unnatural to ascribe them 
to Malay rather than to Chinese or Mongolian 
influences. The following is a list of the names 
commonly given to these forms of possession, 
together with the localities in which they are said 
to be especially found : 

Name, Locality. 

Kitsune-tsitki, ‘ fox-possession * . No definite locality. 

Nekogarm, ‘cat-god’ ... ,, ,, 

Tanuki-garni, ^badger-god* , . ,, ,, 

Jniepami, ‘ dog-god ' . . , Bitchu, Awa, Tosa, and 

parts of KvuHhu- 
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Name. . Locality. 

ScLTugatnx, ‘monkey-god* . . Shikoku. 

J?’e&ii 7 awi, ‘ serpent-god* . . lyo. 

Tobyo (meaning unknown) . . Bitchu, Bingo. 

Hinomisakt ,, ,, . . ,, 

[These two are forms of Kttfiune-tsuki.] 

NinJc6, * human fox ’ . . . Izumo. 

Izztncif ,, ,, . . • Shinano. 

[Oni-tsuk%, or * demon-possession,’ in the strictest sense of the 
term, and possession by Tengu, are omitted here, as they will 
be discussed later on. The reader is again lecommended to 
study de Visser’s illuminating pages.] 

10 , Oni. — This is the name given to a certain 
class of supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her- 
culean strength. They often assume the human 
form, with the addition of a pair of hull’s horns, 
and a tiger’s skin thrown around their loins. These 
two special symbols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men thi'ough the Ic%mon^ or 
‘ spirit-gate,’ which, following the arrangement of 
the Japanese zodiac, is situated in the ushi-tora 
(‘ bull-tiger ’) direction (see below). 

The word oni is said to be of Chinese origin, and 
to denote ‘hidden’ or ‘secret.’ It is therefore 
connected in idea with the J apanese kaktcreru, ‘ to 
go into concealment,’ used of the death of eminent 
persons, and it is thus plain that the primary con- 
ception of the oni is that they are the spirits of 
the dead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono (‘ the beings,’ an euphemism 
based on the idea of de mortuis ml nisi bonum) ; 
araTcami^ or arahurvhixmi (‘wild spiiits’), anci 
shikome (‘ ngly women ’), appear to have been used 
later, and later again we get the word mononoke 
(‘spiritual beings ’). Many Japanese will say that 
mono or mononoke are essentially evil beings, but 
there seems to be no inherent reason for such a 
supposition. A still more modern word is bake- 
7nono (‘beings possessed of magical powers’). These 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dead. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, possess- 
ing greater fieedoin, have larger powers than the 
living, though their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the kishin or the kamiy dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
diflerent types of only and some of them, unable to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active employments. In the Kojiki, the yomotsu 
shikome drive Izanagi out of blades ; and the 
arahurukamiy changing himself into a bear, is 
slain by a celestial thunderbolt discharged by 
Takemikadzuchi, 

11. The oni as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism. — The introduction into Japan of Chinese 
and Indian influences brought with it certain modi- 
fications of the oni. The Kojiki itself is a book 
largely influenced by China ; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yomotsu shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Y ama. In a story in the Ujijui 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround- 
ings which are almost German. 

An old woodcutter, who has a large wen upon his right cheek, 
is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the night in a 
hollow tree. Unintentionally, he becomes a spectator of the 
revels of the om, who dance around his tree. The old man, who 
is a good dancer himself, joins in the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to come again to his new-made friends. 
The ont are a little doubtful as to hia sincerity, and take the wen 
off his right cheek as a pledge. When he returns, he becomes 
an object of envy to his neighbour, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, but on his left cheek. The neighbour de- 
termines that he will also try his luck, and takes his place in the 
hollow tree to wait for the oni dance to commence. But he is 
not a good dancer, and the oni lose their tempers. They drive 

1 In the days of the anti-Christian persecutions, Christian 
emblems and books were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by being shut up in shrines dedicated to supposed 
arakamif where they were safe, owing tr tl". - 'p«''r''t’Lious fears 
cf the people. The present writer ha-* i ■ of n «’ucifix 

which was thus treated ; also of a copy of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he flees, one of them takes 
the wen which thej' had taken from his predecessor and throws 
it at his right cheek, where it sticks. Thus the man returns 
home with a wen on either cheek. 

Some of the tricks ascribed to the oni, such as 
the stealing of a lute belonging to the Emperor 
Murakami (A.D. 947-908), which is aftei wards 
mysteriously lowered by invisible hands fioni a 
high tower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imjjosed upon. Wiien a 
woman disappeared from a xjubhc park in Kyoto, 
being last seen walking hand in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for her resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of aims and a leg, the police 
of the period (A.D. 885-889) were xirobably very 
glad to be able to plead that it was the work of the 
oni. An oil-pot, rolling of its own accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, where it kills a 
young girl, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritualistic sdances. 

12 . The word oni as applied to living persons. — 
Whilst oni corresponds roughly to the /ci of (’un- 
fucianism, or to the gaki, or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist Pr^taloka, It is also sometimes meta- 
phorically applied to living people. Thus we get 
oni-musha, ‘ a fierce warrior ’ ; oni-shogun, ‘ a dar- 
ing general’ ; oni-kage, ‘a sjiirited hor.se.’ A 
beautiful but hard-hearted woman is an oni, an 
ugly, evil face is oni-zura, and there is a phiase, 
oni no juhachly which suggests that tlic devil was a 
handsome enough fellow in liis youth. 

13 . Adaptations of Indian stories. — The Japanese 
oni is sometimes conceived of as x>laying the part 
of Mara, the Tempter, who so constantly comes 
between Buddha and his disciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently he is the Yaksa 
or Raksasa of Indian demonology. It has been 
conjectured that the Onigashima of the 
Japanese story is the Yaks 5 ulvi])a of the Jfitakas. 
In the same stoi*y, the onUaijb, or attack on the 
demons, is said to be an adajdatiou of Ih'ima’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in the Mahaldiaiata. 

14 . Tengu. — We now come to the consideiation 
of the mysterious beings known as tengu Tlie 
popular explanation of iiiis term is ‘ heavenly dog ’ ; 
hut the word also ajipears as tenko, ‘ heavenly fox,’ 
and tenkoy ‘heavenly light.’ The Buddhist ex- 
planation of the word tcngti is ‘ light and darkness,’ 
‘ freedom and non-freedom,’ ‘enlightenment and 
error.’ Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom are united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to be the heavenly 
mantra which dominates the Vajradhatu, or Dia- 
mond World, and gu to be the earthly mantni 
which rules in the (Sarbliadhatu, or Womb World. 
The tengu participates in the nature of both worlds. 

Shintoist and Confucianist writers, Baron Tsuda, 
for example, do not hesitate to denounce the 
tengu as nothing but figments invented by a crafty 
priesthood for the purpose of deceiving an ignorant 
people. It is, nevertheless, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conception oi these 
fabled creatures came. The tengu is frequently 
found in Chinese literature, and it may perha[)s be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
observation of animals in their native haunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally built their temples 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one of 
the commonest of the titles bestowed on the founder 
of a temple or sect is that of kaisan-shonin, ‘ the 
venerable opener of the mountain.’ Japanese 
legend connects all the great kaisan, e.g. Saich 5 > 
Kobo, Nichiren, etc., with stories of the tengu, and 
the favourite haunts of these ci’eatures are famous 
temples, such as Hiyei, Kurama, Atago, Kom- 
pira, Omine, Ontake, Oyama, MiySgi, Akilia, and 
Kikko. The frolicsome antics of animals who 
believe themselves to be absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes might easily give birth to legends of 
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tengu and other weird beings. There would also 
be ground for imagining that some of the staider 
of tJie brute creation were re-incarnations of yama- 
hushi and other pious recluses. 

15. Garuda. — Undoubtedly the tengu are con- 
nected with the Garuda of Buddhist mythology. 
Tengu will appear as priests, riding on foxes, carry- 
ing feather fans, or even s-words like samurai ; 
but their commonest form is that of a bird of prey 
not unlike an eagle or a vulture.^ It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, whenever a tengu is 
represented with the beak and claws of a bird, or 
with wings to fly with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
When the tengu takes some other form, e.g. a 
shooting star, a white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to be looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotal 

ower of the Buddhist priesthood. Some have 

een Buddhist priests before their present incarna- 
tion ; some become converted as tenguj and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, but their power does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comes, their power comes to an end. 

16. Tengu-possession. — Tengw-possession difters 
in kind from that by om, or any of the bewitching 
animals. There is no mischief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a tengu, he merely 
becomes preternatural ly learned or solemn, read- 
ing, writing, or fencing with a skill that would 
not be expected from him. 

17. Exorcism. — When a man is possessed by a 
tengu, exorcism is of little importance. For posses- 
sion by evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcism in vogue, the 
sect of Nichiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. The most famous 
place near Tokyo is at the village of Nakayama, 
where, at a certain temple belonging to the 
Nichiren sect, periodical retreats are held for the 
purpose of driving out evil fmirits of all kinds (see 
an art. on * Buddhistische Gnadensmittel,’ in the 
Mitteilungen der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Natur- 
und Vblherhunde Ostasiens [vol, v., Tokyo, 1907]). 

18. Spirits of the house, etc. — Spirits have much 
to do with the Japanese conception of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some sort to them. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in connexion 
with the house. 

Litbraturb.-— I n addition ito the authorities quoted In the 
text of this article, the present writer has drawn mainly upon 
three sources, all Japanese : 

( 1 .) The_t7 ournal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society, 

(li.) Tsuzoku Bukkyd Shimbun, a weekly journal published 
under the auspices of the reforming school of Buddhists, also in 
Tokyo. 

(lii.) Td-a no Hihari (*The Light of the Far East’), the organ 
of the Tokyo Philosophical Society. LLOYD. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish).~-There 
can be^ no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Jewish his- 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Yet this statement is capable of being modified in 
no small degree. It has been stated, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of the popular mind as completely to fetter it with 
superstition and to stifle all higher aspirations ; 
that religious teachers and thinkers were them- 
selves not free from these ideas ; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of their ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this has been too categorically denied by 

1 It 18 to be noticed that there are 6tengu, ‘ big tengu,* with 
red faces and long human noses ; there are also kotejigu, * small 
tengu,* with beaks. These are also known as karasut, ‘crow 
tengu.* 


writers who hold diametrically opposite views. 
As might be expected, the truth lies in the golden 
mean. The human mind and soul are capable of 
accommodating simultaneously opinions which are 
not only inconsistent, but even mutually exclusive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle his thouglits and to harmonize them 
that he is willing to retain the incongment. Conse- 
quently a whole-hearted belief in the supremacy 
of the* Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of the working of other powers. 
To arrive at the conclusion that one or the other 
of these beliefs must be rejected requires consider- 
able progress along the path of mental reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-BIblical times 
was a legacy from earlier periods (see esp, the 
* Assyr.-Bab.^ and ‘Hebrew^ artt. on the present 
suluect). What Chaldaea, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to Canaan underwent substantial change, and re- 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 
In Palestine itself, Galilee ^ may be singled out as 
being the centre where demonology was strongest, 
but tliis must not by any means be taken to exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif- 
fusion of these ideas. The ever-growing intercourse 
with the Greek and Koman world, produced by 
commercial and political circumstances, can scarcely 
have failed to make the Jcavs acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspora 
who re-visited their native land cannot have re- 
turned entirely empty-handed, and foreign ideas 
must have found a fruitful soil in those parts where 
religious influences were weakest to counteract 
them. By a people naturally given to syncretism, 
dryads and satyrs would easily be associated with 
shedim and Moreover, the intercourse 

between the coastland of l^alestine and the Aegean 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities. But, without 
going so far afield as Greece, there were enough 
territorial influences at hand to account for many 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological beliefs 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JJE, art. * Demonology.’ The scope 
of the present article is to furnish suggestions 
which may in some cases account lor their exist- 
ence. While frankly admitting the origin of a 
large number to be purely superstitious, thei'e are 
yet many for which other explanations must be 
sought. The area to be considered is immense, 
and references of great importance occur in all 
branches of literature — Apocryj)ha and Pseude})!- 
grapha, New Testament and l^xtristic writings, 
and Talmudic and Babbinic works of all ages, 
including Halakha, Haggada, and CJabbala. On 
account of this wide area, great car© must be 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur- 
ring in late books must be traced to their earliest 
sources. An isolated reference in the Shulhan 
'Ar'Cthh (1555) requires investigation as to whether 
it be a mediaeval invention or a liiig<jring survival 
of a primitive superstition. Secondly, references 
must be examined to see whether they are the 
utterances of individuals or genuine exami)les of 
popular belief ; and distimjtions must be drawn 
between local and general beliefs, between Semitic 
and non-Semitic, and between Jewish beliefs and 
those borrowed by Jews from their neighbours in 
European countries, A requirement, more vital 
than any of the foregoing, is the exercise of careful 
analysis in selecting Talmudic material. It is 
absolutely necessary to assign each authority to 
its proper local and chronological category ; that 
is to say, evidence which applies to Babylon is 
inadmissible for Palestine ; that which is fouixd 
to occur in Galilee cannot be used to prove argu- 
1 Cf. H. Grata:, GeschA, Leipzig, 1888, iii- 282. 
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ments for Judaea ; and the same care must be 
exercised in respect of chronology. 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to spirits, 
the reader will notice, at the outset, dinerent 
attitudes adopted by the Rabbis in dealing with 
this question. In some cases the reality of demons 
seems to be taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, with no less certainty, to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has already been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonology, and it 
will almost invariably be found that u-alilcBan 
teachers accepted, while Judcean teachers rejected, 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
which the NT furnishes would have been impos- 
sible save in Galilee ; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Galilsean 
Rabbis. The same must be said of those Rabbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
spirits, and in comparison with them tne clarity of 
Palestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

Justin Martyr {Dial. i. 85) accuses the Jews of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of R. 
Simon b. Yohai, a Galilsean Tanna of the 2nd 
cent., is equally conclusive for Galilee. Thus Bab. 
'Eruhhin, 646, states : 

* The Master says : ** We do not pass by food (which is Ij'ing 
in the street, and which may have been used for protection 
against spirits).*' R. Yohanan in the name of R. Simon b. Yol^ai 
says: “This decision applies only to the earlier generations, 
when the daughters of Israel were not practised in all arts of 
magic ; but nowadaj's, when the daughters of 

Israel are indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has been taught that one should pass by loaves, but 
not small pieces." R. Asi said to R. Ashi : “ Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also for this purpose?"’ [Note that none of 
these Rabbis is a Judaean. Simon b. Yol;iai was a Galilaean, and 
R. Asi and R. Ashi were Babylonians.] 

The difterence between Judica, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonstrated by the story related about Zonin and 
the Palestinian Aqiba in Bab. ' Ahoda Zara, 55a : ^ 

‘ Zonm said to R. Aqiba : “ Both of us know that there is no 
reality in idols, but how is it that we see men going to them 
lame and returning sound ? " He replied : “ I will relate to thee 
a parable. There was once in the city an honest man, with whom 
all the inhabitants would deposit their money without witnesses. 
One man, however, would always do so before witnesses. On one 
occasion he forgot and omitted the witnesses. Then said the 
wife of the honest man to him, Now we can deny him ; but he 
replied, Ajnd indeed since he is foolish, shall we lose our faithful- 
ness?" So also is it with chastisements (i.e. diseases). When 
they are sent upon man, the precise limits of their duration are 
specified; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what physician, and by what drug they are to leave the patient. 
When the time arrives for the diseases to depart, and it happens 
that the sufferer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say: 
“ By rights we should not go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oath for the sake of a fool ? ” ' 

These and similar anecdotes, which are to be found 
in the same place, show that the Pal. Rabbis placed 
no reliance m ^irits and conjurations. It should 
be noted that R. Aqiba (A.D. 50-135) s^s of him- 
self elsewhere (Sem. viii. ; M. jf. 216) : ‘ The people 
of the south know Aqiba, but whence should the 
people of Galilee know him ? ' It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil spirits 
and in the actuali^ of demons (e.y. NT refer- 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One of the favourite forms of procuring inter- 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer- 
ence should he made to Jer. Terumoth, i. fol. 4^a, 
outer column, line 29 ; Gittin, vii. beginning, fol. 
486, outer column (ed. Krotoschin, 1866), and Bab* 
^aqiga, 36, near end. In all these cases invocation 

1 The Gemara is attempting to account for God's tolerating 
idols and superstitions, and for the fact that spirits do some- 
times accomplish cures. 


of spmts is mentioned : e,g. he who 

burns incense to the shedtm, and he who passes the 
night by the graves in order to enter into com- 
munion with an unclean spirit. These customs are 
strongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica- 
tion or insanity (i.e, one who participates is a 
With these passages may be compaied the 
story in Levit. Rahba, xxvi. 5 : 

R. Berakhya in the name of R. Levi relates that a hohen and 
an Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
physician, who prescribed for the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglected. The latter asked the reason, and the physician re- 
plied : ‘ He is an Israelite, and is of those who spend the night 
at the graves ; but thou, who art a kohen, dost not act thus, 
therefore I left thee and prescribed for him.' 

This story illustrates the difference between the 
ignorant and the learned classes ; it should be 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
{Legatio pro Christianis, chs. xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality.^ 

Probably the earliest demons are those originat- 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. To the former, of course, 
belong Bab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi- 
larly the sand-storm in the desert may be safely 
held to account for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 91^ ‘ the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ’ may not improbably refer to the burn- 
ing heat of midday. The development of this 
idea may be found in Bab. Pesahim, 1116 ff., where 
the same word (mtebh occurs. 

Inasmuch as the functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacher’s 
activity extended to many branches which would 
not to-day be considered as belonging to the true 
sphere of religion. He legislated Tor social as well 
as for religious matters ; the daily in tex course 
between man and liis neighbour was the object of 
his attention. Consequently, Avhen there are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very remote from religion in its modern 
signification, it must be remembered that the word 
has been greatly restricted in the process of time. 
In turning back to those spirits which may jiei haps 
have their origin in natural phenomena, the fore- 
going must be borne in mind. Thus in Pasahmi, 
1116, to which reference has been made, tlic follow- 
ing statement occurs : 

‘ Prom the first of Tainmuz to the sixteenth there can be no 
doubt as to their actuality ; after that date it is doubtful. They 
may be found in the shadow of ivy which j» stunted (not a yard 
high), and m the morning and evening shadows which are riot a 
yard high, but chiefly they may be found m the ehadowa of a 
^vy.' 

The Gemara does not particularize the spirits 
mentioned in the passage cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. There 
cannot, however, be much doubt that the geiebh 
m^rlrl, or spirit of poisonous pestilence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shedtm, for this spirit is described a fcAv lines earlier 
in the Gemara : 

* The qeti&hh is of two kinds ; one comes in the morning, 

the other in the afternoon. The former is called qe^ebh mcriri, 
and causes mealy porridge to ferment (lit., it appears in a vessel 
of mealy porridge and stirs the spoon). The latter is the pestil- 
ence which destroy eth at noonday ; it appears like a sieve on 
the horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve ' (%b. supra). 

It would not seem a very rash assumption to regard 
this spirit as the development and personification 
of midsummer heat. Tammuz is elsewhere stated 
to be the height of summer, e.g. Shah. 53a, where 
a popular proverb is quoted to the effect that even 
in Tammuz the donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to those shadows which 
afford insufficient protection from the rays of the 
sun, and the stress laid on the evil ebects of 
proximity to a privy, render this view more prob- 

1 It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the term for posses- 
sion by a demon is The spirits are said to have been 

created on Friday afternoon before Sabbath ; see Gen liabba, 
vii. 7 ; Pirqe Aboth, v, 9, where they are included in the category 
of my thical phenomena. 
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able ; so also does the mention of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf. the danger of sleeping 
under the rays of the moon [P 05 . 111a, near foot]). 

Closely allied to spirits which are embodiments 
of natural phenomena are those which affect man 
in his daily life. In the Gemara on the tenth 
Mishna of Fesahim many are mentioned. Under 
tlie guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, care, and economy. Tor instance, 
‘Ro5 La(ii§ says: “Whosoever does one of the following four 
things ii&ks his life, and his hlood is on his own head, namely : 
he who i>erforms his natural functions between a palm tiee and 
a wall , he who passes between two palm trees ; he who drinks 
borrowed water , he who passes over spilt water, even if his own 
wife has spilled it in his presence.” ’ 

It is unnecessary to show what points underlie 
these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara ; but it is well to note 
that the form of the warning has changed some- 
what. The demon is implied, but not actually 
expressed. Similar instances are the following : 

‘ The Genius (NiD\v = Pers. izad ; so Goldschmidt, in his tr. of 
Jer., p 7111) of sustenance is called Cleanliness ; the Genius of 
povertv IS called Dirt.’ R Papa says :* A man should not enter 
a house m which there is a cat, barefooted. Why ? Because a 
cat kills and devours serpents, and serpents have small bones ; 
should one of these bones enter his foot, it could not be dislodged 
and would become dangerous Others say that a man should 
not enter a house in which there is no cat, by night. Why? 
Because a serpent could, unknown to him, become attached "to 
him.o 

One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew language, 
as compared witli Greek, is its paucity of abstract 
nouns. Although Aramaic, especially that dialect 
in which the Talmud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnic Hebrew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nouns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recogni* 
tion when considering demonology. The vocabir- 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as Mirt,' ‘infection,’ ‘hygiene,’ 
etc., and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
and is still, a matter of extieme difficulty to find 
suitable translations. This fact will be evident bo 
any one who attempts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a piece of philosophical jiiose 
which could be turned into classical Greek with 
facility. Consecjuently the personification of a 
quality is sometimes to be disregarded, and the 
undei lying principle must be ex ti acted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hebrew 
people had its demons ; but other circumstances, 
which will readily suggest themselves, have to be 
taken into account. Instances of tliis kind are the 
following : 

In Foma, 776, reference is made to the demon whose 

name also occurs m Ta’anith, 206, where the kind actions of It. 
Imna are enumerated. Shlhta clings to the flnger-tips and 
afflicts people, especially young children, who eat with unwashed 
hands. R. Huna was acquainted with this demon, and used to 
place a jar of water ready, saying, ‘ Whosoever wishes, let him 
come and wash his bands so as to avoid the danger from the 
Shihta,^ Kohler {JE, art. ‘ Demonology,’ p. 617, foot) associates 
ShAhta with croup. In the same way the Shulhan 'Arukh pre- 
serves an early reference to the evil spirit which clings to a man's 
unwashed finger-tips, and urges the necessity of washing them. 
It 13 scarcely conceivable that the evil spirit in this case can have 
any other meaning than dirt — a word for which the Heb. lan- 
guage does not contain an appropriate equivalent. 

It IS possible that the demon Lilith (see Is ; 'Eruhhin 186 
1006 ; Gen, R. xx.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Eve, and filled the world with 
shgdlm and demons of ever.v d-^'-r rn’-i--'-, which she bore him 
Then, seized with jealousy of r:\es c'n.'.re'i, she attacks and 
attempts to slay newly-born infants The story recalls the myth 
of Latona’s anger against the children of Niobe, but perhaps the 
Lilith idea is a personification of the perils which beset women 
in child-birth. 

Kohler (loo, cit.) enumerates many instances of demons of 
disease, e.g. ruali ^erada, catalepsy; rua^ palga, headache: 
benn^fUvm, epilepsy ; ruaji gardegagos (Kap3i.aK 6t), melancholy ; 

^ In this case, although the demon has become completely 
rationalized, the warning is addressed to a man's common sense, 
and not to his fear ot the supernatural. Yet it must be borne 
in mind that Papa, a Bab. Amora (a.d. 300-376), was noted for 
his belief in demons. Cf. especially the psn recited at the 
end of a masaekhtoL 


for all of which suitable Heb. equivalents are lacking ; it cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to furnish 
descriptive titles 

There are eases in which demons and spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmless or 
even amusing character, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpies in folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are found in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil- 
dren accompanied the Kabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the marvellous and 
supernatural may have been purposely introduced 
in order to stimulate wandering wits or as a reward 
for diligent attention. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. Beralchoth^ 6a : 

‘It IS taught * ’P c r.-. m “ Were mortal eve capable 
of seeing evei 3 ' ^ ; v. « • ■! . > possible for any human being 

! to exist on account of the Mazziipm (‘ Harinois Abbaye 
says, “They are more numerous than we, and surround us as 
the mounds of earth (thrown up by the plough) sm round the 
furrow.” K. Iluna says, “ Each of ua has a thousand on his left, 
and a myriad on his right.” Rabba says, “The jostling at lec- 
tures IS due to them, weariness of the knees is due to them, the 
wtei n,' o ;r f r : le clothes of the Rabbis is duo to their rubbing, 
10 .■ T r g f* »*• .11 due to them. Whoever wishes to know them’ 
lot him take sifted ashes and strew them round his bed, and in 
the morning their traces will be seen as of the footi>rmts of a 
cock. He who wishes to see them must take the aftei -birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black cat, the firstborn of a first- 
born ; let him burn it with fire, pound it up, and snieai his eyes 
therewith; then he \m 11 see them. Lot him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an iron seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. Let him keep his mouth (-^nThaps I ho inorMi of the 
tube) closed, lest he be injurt'd It. ihin n Abh'ue did this, but 
ho suffered injury; so the Uabbis praj ed for him, and he was 
cured. ” ’ 

This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitious elements, but it is very bard to ob- 
serve tlie distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small difficulty to determine how far the belief in 
demons was actual or siiperiicial, or, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or deliiiitely harmful. 
It is to be^ regardotl as an evil thing for a man to 
regulate his conduct by his belief in spirits, but 
gi-eat objection cannot be raised to a bare acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. A ciuhrs life would 
be empty without fairy stories ; even to-day the 
personification of the spirit of Chnstmas festivity re- 
ceives good-natured toleiatioij. lloligious thinkeis 
belonging to most lietcrogcmcous schools of thought 
ncccpt :jTs<r(i]oloirv tau! demonology as a necessary 
ro:u (»..M .am oi i«‘! lo-!. The juesence of both is 
essential to that mystic element from which no 
religion is or should be entiiely divorcetl. But the 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
when it invades the sphere of reason and subverts 
reason itself. 1 1 is almost impossible to establish 
a hard and fast rule in these cases. 

The demonology of the Qabbala, and also of the 
later llabbinic writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful MinJiaqiin of Jewish ceremonial 
are derived from Qabbala, which assumes a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and celestial, 
and symbolically identifies the form with the 
matter. 

The prayer at the blowing of the ram's horn on New Year’s 
day makes the notes of the shdfar into arigela ascending to the 
Divine Throne, wSile V,ibil*-v io b’r.w t'. ■ . ^ "fiJ" i*' d ’« to the 
y^ifer ha-rtV (‘ t*i il irn i.-i ” 1 in: 1 r s./ n* r 's holy 

th'"gbt«iand rwl )'- 1 'iiii.i ■. -ic-ir;. vtn.'.. i ulity to 

p.-o I : .1 . 1 ( 1 ' o. i-io, ( !i I •- .!.g night, when a man returns 

from the synagogue to his home, which is prepared to receive 
theBabbath bride in peace and love, two good angels accompany 
him and bless him, while the evil angel is constrained to say 
Amen. But, if the man's thoughts are not properly attuned, and 
if the reception of the bride is neglected, the good angels sorrow- 
fully depart and the evil angel prevails. 

In such cases the spirits are to be explained as 
graphic representations of the frame of mind of the 
man, poetically expressed, and with these the 
daLjuuji' of Socrates may be compared ; it is in such 
circumstances undoubtedly that the propihylactics 
suggested by the liabbis were meant to apply. 
The recital of verses of Scripture, especially 01 the 
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Psalms, and the observance of t^phillin^ m^zilza, 
and sistth, were intended to prove a balm to a 
troubled mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a therapeutic efVect on the body.^ 

Nevertheless, the belief among mediaeval Rabbis 
as to the actuality of spirits seems to have been 
real. Maimonides and Ibn Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibn Ezra on Lv 17'^, and contrast 
Nahmanides quoted by Kohler, loc, cit, ; cf. also 
Rashi on Dt 32^'^ and Job 5^'^). 

Summary. — (1) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot be denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex- 
planations must be sought : (a) natural phenomena, 
(&) absence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
occasional root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, {d) playful spirits 
and fairy stories, and {e) the action of mysticism 
on the pious mind. (4) It is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was given to the 
actuality of spirits and to which this belief in- 
fluenced personal conduct. 
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Straawburg, 1898 ; K. Kohler, art. * Dc'iiionolo'x^ / in JE iv. 614. 
A Kohut, AnQelolo(ji& und Daynonoloqie in Hirer Abhangxgheit 
vom Pa». . r f work. Talmudic references 
may be (‘ou- d ■ Iti l : .! ■.ii'-' tr. (New York, 1901), or pre- 
ferably in L. Goldschmidt (text and tr., Berlin, 1897) 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim).— Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured by magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, Muhammad 
preserved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im- 
possible to distinguish which elements in his 
teaching are sprung from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of his compati'iots. To these notions — Muhammad’s 
inheritance, so to sp^eak — are added outside ele- 
ments, Jewish and Chiistian, themselves derived 
from Chaldsea and Parsiism. It seems impossible 
to give a j)recise account of the doctrine of the 
Qur’an on the subject of spirits, for even the very 
earliest commentators are hedged around with in- 
numerable traditions, which it is anything but 
easy to criticize. It may be said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system : angels, servants of Allah ; Satan and his 
horde who animate the images of false gods ; 
lastly, the jinn^ some of whom are believers, some 
unbelievers. If it indicates the existence of several 
categories of angels, it nevertheless names only 
two, viz. Jabril and Mika’il ; for Hartit and Marut 
are fallen angels with a Satanic rOle. 

However, just as Judaism, under the influence 
of the Qabbala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set up in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons, Islam also found in this 
belief and in the magic struggle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirits an element of re- 
action against the cold, aloof unity of Allah. 
From Judaism and Christianity Islam learned the 
names of spirits not known before, and it gave 
them definite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
bulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 
phism and the haushvya, and then gained in co- 
herence under the influence of Mu'tazilitism. This 
doctrine we shall discuss in a few lines. 

Islam recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man : angels {malak, plur. TnaldHka) ; 
demons {shaitdn^ plur. shaydfin ) ; and jinn. The 
essential and common characteristic of these beings 
is that they are formed from one single substance, 

1 Compare Sank. x. 1, where incantations over wounds are for- 
bidden. He who practises these has no share in the world to 
come, for he has doubted God's omnipotence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rank is occupied 
by the angels ; they are Allah’s bodyguard, and 
do his will and obey his word. According to 
Kazwini (i. 55), ‘ the angels are beings formed from 
a single substance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason.’ Authorities are not agreed as to the 
characteristics that distinguish them from demons 
and jinn ; according to some, they difier in their 
very nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal differs from another ; others are of opinion 
that the difference is only in contingencies, or re- 
lativities, such as are contained in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, etc. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
guilt of passion or the stains of anger. They are 
in constant attendance upon the commands of 
Allah. Their food is tashlh (the recitation of the 
formula ‘ Glory to Allah ! ’), and their drink is 
(‘ Allah is holy!’). Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of Allah, and all their joy is in 
his worship. Allah created them and gave them 
diverse forms, that they might fulfil his commands 
and people the heavens. The prophet said : ‘ The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for there is 
not a hand’a-breadth of space to be found in them 
without an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah.’ 

The Arabic word malak, the general word for 
angel, means ‘sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-word. 
It has lost its true form maValc, which survives, 
however, in the characteristic form of the plural 
mald^lka. The exact pronunciation was as in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, as we know from a verse of Abu 
Wajra, quoted in the Lisdn al-Arah (xii. 386), 
where it is necessary to the metre. But a certain 
number of angels had special names, which will be 
mentioned later on, partly derived fi’om the CJui’an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the i3ook 
where angels are mentioned ; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

The greatest of the angels — those honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord — are the 
four throne-bearers of Allah {hamalat al'arsh), 
whose number will be doubled on tiic resurrection 
day. Their duty is, besides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on behalf of true believers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings who 
passed into Christianity with the Apocalypse to 
symbolize the evangelists : man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines further tlie lelations 
established by their form between each of them 
and a class of living beings on earth : the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah ; the 
second pleads for domestic animals ; the third for 
birds ; and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim {karuhiyun) are angels who are 
absolutely absorbed in ' the holiness of Allah; 
their function is to repeat the tashlh (‘Glory to 
Allah ! ’) unfalteringly all day and all night. They 
seem to inhabit a secluded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of the devil, ’Iblis. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per- 
sonality and are each known hy a separate name : 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mika’il (Michael), ‘Azra’il, and 
’Israfil. Authorities class these in a special 
group ; these four archangels will be the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or Jabra’il, 
Jibril, and sometimes Jibrin) is, above all, the 
angel of revelation {’amin al-taahl) : he was the 
messenger sent by Allah to the prophets and 
particularly to Muhammad. His formidable ap- 
pearance would overawe men, and so he lias to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muliammad 
entreated him to reveal himself to him as he leally 
was, and Jabril consented ; but, when he appeared. 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon with his 
wings, the Prophet fainted away. Even the in- 
habitants of the sky were alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Word to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like the dragging of chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabril approached them, they recovered 
their senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
him : ‘ The Truth ’ (al-^aqq), replied the angel, 
and all repeated: ‘ Al-JSaqgr, al-Haqq!^ This 
function of Jabril is explained in Arabic by 
terms analogous to those mentioned above ; he is 
the * guardian of holiness ’ {Imzin al-quds), the 
‘faithful spirit^ {ar-ruh al-amln)^ the ‘holy 
spirit ’ {ar-ruh al-quds ) ; in which terms we see 
a borrowing from Christianity. He is also the 
‘supreme confidant* {an-ndmus al-akbar), and 
the ‘peacock of the angels* {td’us al-maWlha). 
His r61e, however, is not restricted to the carrying 
of revelation. 

A tradition says that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jabril answered: ‘On mv two wings I bore the 
country of the people of Loth, and earned it up into the air so 
high that its inhabitants could no longer hear their cocks 
crow ; then I turned it upside down.* 

It is also said that he has assistants who watch 
over the welfare of the world. Schwab {AngSlol. 
lieh.y 1897, p. 91) notices some characteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip- 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundred little ones ; he has also two other wings 
which he uses to destroy rebel cities. But later I 
texts show Jabril provided with sixteen hundred I 
wings, and covered with saffron hairs; a sun. shines 
between his ^es, a moon and stars between every 
two hairs. lie enters the Sea of Light {Bahr an- 
Nur) three hundred and sixty times every day ; 
and every time he comes out of it a million drops 
fall from his wings, and form the angels called 
* Spiritual *(I7'wAamya), ‘ because they spread abroad 
spirit, peace, and perfumes* {ar-ruh w'ar-rdha w^ar- 
rlhdn), Jabril was created five hundrei years 
after Mika*il. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 92, Ixvi. 4) ; but he also appears 
under other names (ii. 81, 254, v. 109, where he is 
the annunciator to Mary; xvi. 104, xxvi. 193, 
liv. 5, etc.). In ii. 92, Mika*il (in the form Mikill) 
is mentioned after Jabril, to reply , the com- 
mentaries say, to the Jews, who regarded the 
former as their ally and the latter as their enemy, 
and gave this as a pretext for rejecting the re- 
velation brought to Muhammad by Jabril (Tabari, 
Tafslr, i, 330). 

^ Mika*il (Michael) is the angel charged with pro- 
viding food for the body, and knowledge and 
prudence for the mind. He is the supreme con- 
troller of all the forces of Nature. From each of 
his eyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of 
whicli Allah creates an angel with the same form 
as Michael. Singing praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world ; these are the Icaruhiyun (cherubim). Being 
Michael’s assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits ; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every drop of water, is under the care of one of 
them. The earliest traditions locate Michael in 
the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Sea 
{al-Bahr al-Masjur), which is crowded with an 
iimumerable array of angels ; Allah alone knows 
his form and the number of his wings. Later on, 
however , the descriptions become more precise : 
his wings are of the colour of green emerald ; he is 
covered with saffron hairs, and each of them con- 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
touOTes which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah ; from a million eyes that weep 
over the sins of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the cherubim. Michael was 
created five hundred years after ’Israf il. The con- 


ception that arises from the representation of the 
forces of Nature in the foi'm of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly pantheistic ; it 
was developed in a most curious manner by late 
Arabic traditions which have been summarized by 
Kazwini (i. 62 f.). As we might have expected, a 
hadith was the origin of this idea : 

Around each man appeared a hundred and sixty angels 
‘flitting round him, like flies around a pot of honey on a 
summer day'; these are the Agents of Beings {Maukuldt al- 
Kd'xndt). They are the forces of nutrition, and endow the inert 
food introduced into the body of man with the power of 
becoming flesh, bone, and blood. They have to watch that 
the organism preserves what is necessary to it and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
part of any other. The whole mysterious development of life 
IS thus put into the light fingers of heavenly workmen. 

To these we must add still another angel called 
the Spirit, or the Breath {ar-Buh), which may well 
be only a new form of Jabril. To him and to his 
incarnations Allah enbrusteil the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and the stars, and 
of animating the sublunary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions, he can also stop them m their 
course — with Allah’s permission. 

The third of the angels of delinite personality is 
I mentioned in the Qur’an (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of malaJeu H-rnaut ; but tradition calls him 
'Azrail. 

After Allah created the angel of death, ’Azra’il, 
he kept him hidden for a time from the other 
angels. When he showed him to them, they all 
fell into a faint which lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the existence of tlie world, and who is every- 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
will ; Allah holds death in his hantls. Muslim 
writers insist on this fact ; for it was possible to 
believe, on the other hand, that the terrible angel 
of death himself executed tlie decrees whicli Allah 
had inscribed upon the ‘ Well-guarded Tablet of 
Hestinjr* {al-lilh al-mahfuz) ; but this is not the 
case. Azra’il does nothing without the express 
command of Allah, lie knows nothing but what 
Allah bells him. He receives from Allah the 
leaves upon which the names of those wlio are 
about to die are written. It is only in details that 
the traditions differ. According to some, the 
guardian angel comes and warns * Azra’il that the 
man under his care is approaching his last moments. 
The angel of death notes the name of the dying 
man in his register, with a white mark in the case 
of a believer, with a black mark in the case of 
others. But he waits until a leaf falls from the 
tree that is by the throne of Allah {'ai'sh) with the 
dying man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
others, this leaf falls from the tree forty days 
before the death of the man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval but dead in the sky. 
Still another account is that an angel sent by 
Allah brings to 'Azra’Il the list of men who are to 
die during the year : this message no doubt comes 
to him on the ‘night of destiny^ {lailat al-qadar)y 
which is at the middle of the month Sha'ban, and 
during which the pious man, rapt in prayer, may 
see, across a hollow of the sky, the leaf on which 
his name is written falling from the tree. 

All our authorities agree in believing that the 
angel of death is present wherever a man is ceasing 
from life, and this presence is anthropomorphized 
in stories the wide diffusion of which proves its 
popularity : the story, e.g.y of the proud king 
and the beggar is world- wide (Tabari, Ghazali, 
Mustatref, etc.). Some explain this multiple 
presence by saying that the angel of death has 
assistants {*dwdn) who make the man’s soul rise 
up to his throat, whence *Azrfi*il conies and takes 
it. Others I'ej) resent the terrible angel in the form 
of a vague, formidable being, whose feet rest upon 
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the borders of the world ; his head reaches the 
highest heaven, and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny, But this description did not 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly give him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand wings, 
while his body is provided with as many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there will be only eight beings alive — the 
four archangels and the four throne- bearers. 
Azra’il has four faces, each of which is reserved 
for a special class of beings : the face on his head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his back for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for t\\Qjinn. 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion {maWilcat ar- 
rahma) or to the angels of punishment {maldHkat 
al-adhdb)y according as they are believers or un- 
believers ; but certain authors say that it is the 
angels assisting 'Azra'il who themselves carry off 
the soul with gentleness or roughly. It is also said 
that 'Azra’il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and place themselves between 
the two first fingers of his hand. Lastly, accord- 
ing to still others, 'Azra’il gathers the believing 
souls together, with his light hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven {aV aliyyln)^ while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
with tar-vrater and launched into the depths of 
hell {as-sijjln). 

No man can escape * Azra’il ; it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
by magical means to the very ends of the earth ; 
'Azra’il is there in an instant. This is seen in the 
story of Solomon and the young man who was 
carried to China by his jinn ; this popular story is 
found everywhere (Tabari, Ghazali, Wolff, The 
1001 Nights, Mustatref, etc.). The Qur’an com- 
mentators, however, insist on the amicable relations 
which Solomon vowed with ‘Azra’il, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of the angel in his 
true shape. 

Tsrafil is, according to the formula given by 
KazwXni, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who puts the soul 
into the body. He is the angel of whom the Qur’an 
speaks without naming him (vi. 73, Ixxx. 33, etc.), 
and who is to sound the trumpet of the last judgment 
‘ The master of the trumpet {sahib al-qarn)j 
says a hadith, ‘ puts the trumpet to his lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first blast, the blast of 
terror {nafhat al~faz'), everything will perish in 
the heavens and on the earth, except what Allah 
wills,’ i.6., according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who will perish in the following order : 
Jabril, Mika’il, ’Israfil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in Barzah, 
Tsrafil will be re-born and will sound the second 
blast, the blast of resurrection {nafhxxt al~bdth)i 
all the souls, gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, will fly like a swarm of bees to the bodies 
they are about to animate. While this is the 
essential function of Tsrafil, it is not his only 
function. When Allah wishes to give a command 
to men, he orders the Pen [qalam] to write upon 
the Tablet of Destiny {luh). This he gives to 
’Israfil, who places it between his eyes, and transmits 
it to Mika’iL Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who represent, as mentioned 
above, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
’Israfil under a form borrowed from a Tiadlth of 
‘A’isha, repeating the words of Ka’b al-’Ahbar, f.e. 


the Jewish tradition. Tsrafil has four wings : with 
the first he closes up the East ; with the second the 
West ; with the third he covers the earth ; and 
with the fourth he veils his face before the Almighty 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventh 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
thi'one. A late and strange story (Wolff’, p. 14) 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of hell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the Flood of Noah. 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left him, and he has heard the 
sound of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, come and sit by his 
side, and ask him ; ^ What say you of this man (f.c. 
Muhammad)?’ The believer {mu’min) replies: 
‘ I bear witness that he is the prophet of Allah and 
his servant.’ Then the two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place whicn he will gain in 
paradise. The false believer {mundji(i) and the 
unbeliever {kafir) will reply to the same question : 

‘ I do not know ; I said what the others said.’ 
Then the two angels will beat him with iron rods 
so that he will utter a cry which will be heard by 
men and jinn. According to other traditions, the 
questions will be asked by a special angel, called 
Kuman, who, if necessary, will deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the angel 
placed in charge of the departed will question him, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almost crushing the man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Rajab. The believer who dies 
on a BYiday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root nakar, ‘ to deny ’ ; we here find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of the initial M in one of the names — two 
souvenirs of Parsiism and Ancient Persia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the hafaza 
angels, * who protect him from jinn, men, and 
Satans,’ and who xegister all his actions. These 
angels are four in number, two during the day, 
and two during the night. Some writers admit 
the existence of a fifth angel, who remains beside 
men constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at his right hand and the 
other at his left, or one in front of him and the 
other behind ; by night they take np their position 
one at his head and the other at his feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the nigtiL- 
guardians at the rising and the setting of the sun. 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when the jinn roam about, but they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the hafaza 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer {suhh), and the evening prayer 
{maghrih) at the very earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from him leave him safe 
from the jinn, against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, and ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of his worshipper. Before he 
has finished his prayer, the other two guardians 
come and stand by his sides. But it is not only to 
the machinations of the jinn that man is exposed : 
’Iblis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during the night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times. To the four guardians already known 
they added six others : one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair which Muslims wear on the top 
of their heads, and drags him one way or the other 
according as the man shows humility or pride. 
Another stays in front of his mouth to prevent 
the serpent from entering it. Two others protect 
his eyes ; and the last two, placed on his lips. 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. 

On the hafaza devolves the duty of writing down 
the actions of men ; the one on the right hand 
keeps an account of the good deeds, and the one 
on the left of the bad. These registers will be a 
witness on the judgment day. When the man 
performs a good deed, the angel on the right hand 
immediately writes it down ; when he commits a 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to 
write it down, but to give the sinner respite — -six 
or seven hours, according to the writers — during 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators 
even allow that a compensation may be arranged, 
and that every good action effaces a bad one. un- 
believers also are said to have guardians (Q,ur’an, 
Ixxxvi. 4). 

When the hafaza see that the man over whom 
they had charge lias died, they do not know what 
to do, and they pray to Allah, who tells them to 
go to the grave of the deceased and repeat the 
formulte of adoration {tasblh^ takhlr^ taqd'is)^ 
which, on the judgment day, will be counted 
among the merits of the deceased. 

These ang^els are mentioned several times in the Qur’iln, 
into which they have been introduced by Ohnstian tradition. 
In Kxxii 11, they are called hvrwm kdtibin, ‘ noble writers,’ 
indicating- their rdle as overseers of human actions ; in vi. 61 
they are called bafa^a ; but in xni. 12 they are at the same 
time called mu'aqqibdt, * those who relieve each other.’ This 
last expression is puzzling in its form, and the comvnen> 
tators, trying to explain it, say that it is a perfectly logical 
double plural, and that the second vcibal form 'aqqltba heie 
stands for the third form 'dqaha The Qur’an (1. 17) uses 
the word raq^ to denote the guardian angel of men, and 
'yabari (Tafsir, xiii. 68, line 16) shows that Qur’an xiii. 12 was 
read by 'Ah ben-Ka'b with the following variants : ‘he has in 
front of him mu'aqqibdt, and behind him a raqlb ' There may 
be some connexion between these terms and those referring 
to the two stars which, during the course of the year, appear, 
one in the East and one in the West, at a-d nt dawn, 

and the observation of W'hich serves as n . . ; . ’■ for a 

division of the year into twenty-eight mandzU or 'atiwd — a 
division which is very fruitful in popular practices The belief 
in guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
might become connected with an astral cult. 

In the crowd of angels who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish the ‘ j)ious 
travellers’ {as^sayydfiun) who scour the country 
with the intention of frequenting only the gather- 
ings where the name of Allah is being repeated. 
They then ascend to Allah, who questions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons his fervent wor- 
shippers the faults they may have committed. 
According to a passage in Ibn al-Athir {Lisdn al- 
xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
any place in which there was an image or a dog. 

We eannot explain tlie circumstance that has 
drawm the names of Harut and Mariit from the 
anonymous crowd of spirits into the broad day- 
light of the Holy Book (Qur’an, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their history, 
and since the 9th cent, they have been copiously ex- 
plained by commentators (Tabari, Tafsir, i. 3402). 

Two angels having incurred the wrath of Allah have been 
thrown into a well in the town of Babylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortals the art of magic until the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, Allah has commanded 
them to teach this accursed science j but they have to warn 
those who consult them that they are rebels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them. According to a ha^ith of 'A’lsha, a 
woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uneasy about the absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorceress ; carried away at a gallop by two black 
dogs (one of the ordinary disguises of TWis), the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Babylonian well, where the two 
fallen angels had put the inquirer in possession of magical 
powers, from which she was coming to ask the prophet to 
deliver her. 

Who are these two angels, and what was their 
crime? This is not the place to study in detail 
the different versions which are prevalent in Arabic 
literature, or to show how, among the late writers, 
Kazwini, for example, the legend has, under Mu’ta- 
zilite influence, been contracted into an account of 
a more serious kind, but deprived of characteristic 


details. We shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to be 
the most ancient. 

The first men in the world soon gave themselves up to all 
kinds of debauchery and crime. The angels who looked on at 
these horrors fiom fho heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of Allah. ‘ i..oio •\*ia.L,’he said to them; ‘if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, you 
would soon commit all their crimes.’ The abgels protested, 
and begged Allah to put them to the test ; and he consented. 
They chose two of the most noble and pure among them, 
Harut and Marut, who descended to earth. Allah allowed 
them to live there m their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. All went 
w'ell until one day, when a woman came before them ; whether 
by chance or chosen as judges, they had to decide in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful ; she excited the desire of the two angels. 
Tia<lition gives us her name ; ‘ she was called Zaljara m 

Arabic, Baidubt m Aramaic, and 'Anfihid in Persian ’ e. 
Venus] She set conditions on her favours ; according to 
some, she asked her lovers the word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven every day, obtained it, made use of it, and 
remamed attached to the firmament in the form of the planet 
Venus while the two angels remained prisoners on 

earth • i .'i :i.' misused the sacred word. According to 
other ! - .ir commanded them to worship an idol, or 

she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them 
to murder a beggar who w.as pasMuig In anv case, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to the hk\ , ‘iml punished the culpnts. 
()n the intercession of Solo. non Idi.-., or some other good 
personage, he let them choose lie tween a terrestrial punish- 
ment and an everlasting cihastisement They chose the former, 
ami were chained in tin* well of Ihibel, which, according to 
some, IS Babylon of Chahhea ; according to others, a place in 
Demavend, famous for U-s magical tiaditions We may men- 
tion, as a strange variant of tins stor^', the tradition that the 
two angels who brought magic to men were Mika'il and Jabril. 

This legend may have reached Muhammad 
through Rabbinic traditions, especially according 
to the version which sliows the woman temiiter 
ascending bo heaven witli the jiassword of the two 
angels, and remaining there in the form ot the 
jilanet Venus. (Teigc^r ( lV(fs hat Mohammed a. d. 
judenthumo (tujyeiajmmen? - Leipz. 19U2, p. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradition m which the two angels are 
calleil Shamhazi and Azaid (Schwab, p. 209) ; 
the daughter ob the earth who seduces them is 
referred to under the name of Aster ( = ‘ star ’ ; 
see Schwab on the word ‘ Ridulc ’). But we must 
seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
the cult of Mithra and Anahita that wo again 
come across the names of the two spirits, Haur- 
vabat and Ameretut — not to mention the tiadition 
on the Chaldiean origin of magic (c.f. vol. i. j). 796'^). 

Paradise and hell are peoiiled with spirits whose 
exact description has not been given by any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel called Kid wan, whose name is 
probably a rough interpretation of a passage in 
the Qur’an (ixi. 13). \Ve do not know in what 
class to xdace the houris {hur aU* ain), who are said 
to share with other women the society of the 
blessed, and who, shining and rmre, are exempt 
from physical sullering, like all the inhabitants 
of paradise (Qur’fm, xliv. 64, lii. 20, Iv. 56 f., IvL 
22, etc.). 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to hell. 
It is yarded by a terrible angel Malik, assisted 
by shires {zahaniya), who in their turn have 
guardians (luxfaza or Jyxzanat jahanna 7 n) at their 
command. These shires are nineteen in number, 
i.e. equal to the number of letters in hisrnilldh 
{hismuldhi-r~rakmani-r~rahlrrii = * in the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ’). People 
escape from them by reciting this formula. Malik 
stirs up the fire which hums the reprobates, and 
replies to their complaints with jokes ; but he is 
niilder in the case of believers guilty of mortal 
sins, who, according to the iirevaili ng theory, will 
one day get free from hell by the intercession 
of Muhammad. He is mentioned in the Qur’an 
(xliii. 77). 

We have already seen that Tblis was the wicked 
angel, who, assisted by his son, tempts mortals. 
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He was cursed for refusing to prostrate himself i 
before Adam, created from clay, when he had been ] 
created from fire (Qur’an, xxxviii. 77 f.)- * 

cursed him, calling him ‘ stoned {rajim). He has 
command of the unbelieving jinn, who are his < 
agents with men. . . ^ 

The orthodox doctrine, as we have just seen, is < 
very chary of hints as to the names of the spirits. 
But, in imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the influence of conjuration formulse, the « 
IVIuslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar ivay, as it had commented on the 
supierne name of Allah in his ninety -nine second- 
ary names. Thus there is formed an intermin- 
able list of names of angels in and of names of 
nnn in -Us, which fill all the works on magic. 
Without entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount here a hadzth which Kazwini mentions 
(i. 59), following Tbn 'Abbas: 

Each of the seven heavens is inhabited by a group of 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. Tnose 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the earth ha\ e 
the forni of cows, and are under the command of an angel 
railed 'Israa’il ; in the second heaven dwell eagles under the 
angel Miha’Il ; in the third, vultures under Sa'adiya 
fomth, horses under Sal§a’il ; in the fifth, under Kalka il , 

m the sivth young boys under Samaha’il ; in the seventh, men 
under Buba’n/ Lastly, beyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, so numerous that they do not know each other, praise 
Allah in different languages which resound like crashing thunder. 

In a word, the ancient beliefs of the pagan 
Arabs have been preserved by peopling the Muslim 
world with jin 7 i, who, for the most part, are the 
servants of ’Iblis. See more fully under art. 
Arabs (Ancient), vol. i. p. 669 f. But, under the 
influence of Judaism and Christianity, the new 
lehgion has also acquired an army of angels 
and demons, whose history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the hadUhs, 

Literature.— F. A. Klein, The neligion of Islam, London, 
1906 PP. 04-67, 87 ; T. P. Hughes, Dictionary of Islam, London, 
1695, passim; M. Wolff, Muhammedanische Esdiatoh^^^ 
Leipzig. 1872: Ka^zvrim, Kosmographie, ed. Wustenfeldt, 1849, 

1, sLel Gaudefkoy-Demombynes. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).— Demon- 

olo<^y plays a prominent part in the leligion of 
Pei>ia because of the pronounced dualistic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cycles of the world pre- 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil {druj) for ever, and rigiiteousness 
(Av. aSa) shall reign supreme. 

The general designation for * demon m the 
Avesta is dctsvci, the same word as the later 1 er- 
sian dlv, ‘ devil,’ and it is etymologically identical 
with Skr. deva, Meity,’ Lat.^ dlvus,^ ‘ divme, 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct opposition between the Indian and the 
sian terras is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religious schism in pre- historic times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iranian community ; 
but there is considerable uncertainty about the 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by the fact men- 
tioned below— that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in the Zoroastrian 
system have recently been found in ancient in- 
scriptions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word daeva is masculine m 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com- 
monly conceived to be of the male sex ; but there 
is a large class of she-devils or female fiends, 
drxi'ies, derived in name from the feminine abstract 
druj, lit. ‘ deceit,’ the essence of evil in the Avesta, 
a word comparable with the neuter draxicja, ‘ false- 
hood,’ ‘ lie,’ in the Old Persian inscriptions. Be- 
sides these she-demons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications that embody the ele- 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 

counterparts. , . ^ i, 

In numbers, according to the Avesta, the hosts 
of evil are legion ( Yt, iv. 2). The Gathas speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil thought, 
deceit, and presumption^ {Ys. xxxu. 3), and for 
that reason they are elsewhere described as being 
‘the seed of darkness’ (Vend. viii. 80). 
creator was Ahriman, who bi ought them, 
wage war against heaven and earth, as is tola in 
the Pahlavi BundahiSn (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46); and 
Plutarch {de Is. et Osir. xlvii.) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastrian demonology when he 
described Ahriman as having caus^ a number 
of 'demons equal in activity to the Divine forces 
creB,ted by Ormazd to bore through {diarpria-avres) 
the Avorld-egg in which Ormazd had placed liis 
four-and-twenty ‘gods’ (deofis).^ Zoroaster’s mis- 
sion was to banish these diabolical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to understand why the 
Avesta should picture the entire body of fiends as 
taking flight in dismay before him (Ys. ix. 15).^ 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents (Av. mainyava daeva, ‘spiritual 
demons’ [F£ x. 69, 97 ; Vend. viii. 31, 80]), though 
sometimes they are conceiv^ed of as having human 
shape (Ys. ix. 15) in order to accomplish better 
their fiendish ends. Their purposes are best 
achieved under the cover of darkness, but their 
heinous deeds are checked by the rising of the sun 
(Yt. vi. 3f. ). Their favourite haunt is in prox- 
imity to whatever is vile or foul, and they lurk, 
especially as spooks or goblins, in the vicinity of 
daJchmas, or towers of silence. In certain regions 
tliey were believed to be more numerous than in 
otheis, the whole province of Mazandaran, south 
of theCas})ian Sea, being supposed to be especially 
infected by their presence. This legendary as- 
sociation with that territory is as old as the 
Avesta, and it appeals throughout^ the I’ahlavi 
"writings, as well as in the i^Iiah. flccTnali of 
dausi (Av. daeva Mdznmya, Pahl. MazanVcdn 
devan, Fers. dvvdn-i Mazandaran). Tiie same 
tradition was perpetuated in Manichccisni, as is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
Manicha^an texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan (see F. W. K. Muller, ‘ Ifandschriften- 
reste aus Turfan,’ ii. 18, 19, ABAW, Anhang, 
1904). The baneful influence of all these mimst-ers 
of evil could be averted m various wnys, and one 
of the books of the Avesta, the Vendldad ( Vidae- 
vaddta, ‘ Lawagainst Demons’), is devoted almost 
entirely to providing man with the means of ridding 
himself of their power. 

As might be imagined, the multitudinous host 
of evil spirits lacks order and organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to divide them into 
sharply defined bands, but a rough distinction 
between the masses may be recognized. At the 


between the masses may be recognizea. ai/ tne 
head of the host stands Anra Mainyu, or Ahriman, 
‘the Enemy Spirit,’ the prince of darkness per- 
sonified. The chief characteristics of Anra Mainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is termed in the Gathas, 
have been discussed in a separate aiticle (see 
Ahriman), and need only to be designated here 
as maleficent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Ahriman stand six arch-liends as eminent com- 
manders of the legions of sin. Then follows a con- 
fused horde of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery and distress into the world. These two 
bands in their broad grouping will be considered 
in turn. ^ , 

The sixfold group of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aides about the standard of Ahriman and form 
the council of hell (cf. Yt. xix. 96 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4 ; 
Bd. xxviii. 7ff. and xxx. 29) are portrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed with various evil 
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qualities and as discharging multifarious diabolical 
functions. Their names are Aka Manah (Evil 
Thought), Indra, Sauru, Naohhaitliya (parallel 
with three Indian deities), Taurvi and Zairicha 
(personihcations respectively of overpowering 
hunger and deadly thiist), and, lastly, Aesma, 
the demon of fury, rapine, lust, and outrage. The 
fact that three of these demoniacal names are 
identical with gods in the Indian pantheon has been 
alluded to above, but their figures on the whole 
are not leally sharply defined, though their malign 
characters are several times alluded to in the 
passages which enumerate them {Vend. x. 9f., 
xix. 43 ; Bund, i. 27, xxviii. 7-12, xxx. 29 ; Bp. 
Mem. I, X. 9 ; cf. also JDdt. xciv. 2 ; Dink. ix. 34). 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriptions of the Hittite kings of the 14tli 
cent. B.C., recently discovered by Winckler at 
Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Indra and 
Nasatya — the latter notewoithy by its Indian form 
(with s) in contrast to the Iranian form Naon- 
haithya (with h) — appear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the full connexion of the i>assages 
in these insci'iptions is made known by the dis- 
coverer, it appears premature to theorize in regard 
to the possible hearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted question of the presumed Indo-Iranian 
religious schism. The mention may be merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
any immediate connexion with Iran. 

Of all the sixfold group of arch-fiends, the most 
clearly defined is the assaulting and outrageous 
demon AeSma^ whose name has been thought to 
be reflected as Asmodeeus in the Book of Tobit 
(see F. Windischmann, Zoroastr. Sttidien, Berlin, 
1863, p. 138 ; A. Kohut, Jud. Angclologic und 
Ddmonologie, Leipzig, 1866, p. 75 ; F. Spiegel, 
Brdn. Altertlmimshunde^ Leipzig, 1877, ii. 132 ; 
E. Stave, Binfiuss des Barsmmis anf das Jiidcn- 
Jfwm, Haarlem, 1898, p. 203 ; J. H. Moulton, ‘The 
Iranian Background of Tobit,’ in Bx^^iT xi. [1900] 
258 ; for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, in JE li. 
217-220). -L ^ ^ ^ 

By the side of these six arch-demons there aie 
named in the Avesta and sup])lementary Zoro- 
astrian texts more than fifty other demons, per- 
sonifications of evil forces in the Avorld (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op. c%t. infra, pp. 650- 
662), It will suffice to mention a few of these, 
such as Taromaiti, ‘ Arrogance ’ ; Mitliaoxta, 
‘False Speech’; Azl, ‘Greed’ (a demon that is 
preserved likewise in Manichmism [cf. Muller, op. i 
tit. pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 53]) ; Vlzare^a, \ 
or the fiend that drags the souls of the wicked to 
hell ; Bu^ydsta, a typification of inordinate sleep 
and sloth ; Asto-vlddtu, who divides the bones at 
death; Apao§a, ‘drought’; Zemaka, ‘winter’; 
and a score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends {drujes), as already 
noted, is headed by the Druj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of deceit and falsehood, who 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, 
corporeal and incorporeal, entitled in the Avesta 
dregvants, or drvants, ‘ the wicked.’ Foremost 
among^ these agents in exercising pernicious ac- 
tivity is the Druj Nasu (cf. Gr. v^kvs), ‘ corpse- 
fiend,’ the veritable incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomposition of a 
dead body Of a similar character in the Avesta 
iBlthyeiaMar$aona{Vend. xix. 1, 43, xviii. 8; Yt. 
vr. 4, xiii. 130), the same as in the Pahlavi texts 
{Bund, xxviii. 26 ; Dink. ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37), a 
form of wasting decay and decrepitude that creeps 
on unseen. PeeuUaily malign in her influence is 
another fiend, Jahl, ‘harlot’ (cf. Fif. iii. 9, 12, 16), 
who embodies the spirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 


Pairikds, ‘enchantresses’ (the late Persian Pc^) 
and thieir male partners, Ydtus, ‘sorcerers.’ 

Among demoniacal monsters is Azhi Dahdka, 
‘ the Serpent Dahaka,’ a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders grew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
between them by Ahriman. Throughout Zoro- 
astrianisur this hideous being is rejiresented as the 
personification of the thousand years of oppressive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in eaily 
days; and he appears equally in the derived 
demonology of Manichmism (cf. Muller, op. cit. 
pp. 19, 37), as well as in Armenia (above, vol. i. 
p- 800), while his name, with the signification of 
‘ dragon,’ is even found in Slavic (Bcrneker, Slav, 
etyviolog. Heidelberg, 1908 th, p. 36). A 

dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might he mentioned as agents of Aluirnan in 
his warfare against the kingdom of Ormazd, but 
the list is already long enough to prove the 
important pa.rt which demonology played in 
Zoroas trianism. 

It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Hero hclong Ehrura, the son of Ahriman (al- 
Biruni, C/trorh. of Ancient Matums, tr. Sachau, 
London, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Maliini, whom 
Eznik {Af/awsl the Sects, tr. J. M. Stdimid, 
Vienna, 19U0, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Ormazd the secret plans of Ahriman (for the 
place occiiX)ied by Iranian demons in pi'C-Christian 
Armenia sec above, vol. i. 779 f.). 

LiTRiiATtiRK.— For fuller details and more extensive biblio- 
jjfraphical inatena.!, see A. V, Williams Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
lielij^ion,* m Cloinur-Kuhri’s (rlrP a [StravSslmrjjr, lilOll 046-688. 
For material rulatirij^ to the discovery in Asia Minor of inbcrip- 
tions with the naiiies of the Indian deities India, anil Nasatya, 
who appear as den ions in Zoroastuamsin, see H. Winckler, in 
M itteUwnqen (hre/eut. o, , , ' „ m- ■ . ■ ! . . 

the diseussioTislic Ed. 'i:,< ' «ii .. s mi-im' n' / • • 

/. vergleich. :::^pniahwl ' o', J jacobv, 

J/iAN, IIKI!), pp 7‘Jl-T , riberif, 

ih. 1911), jjp. S4tl-Sr»‘l. The most re<‘erit material in regard to the 
occmrencc of Zoi< >astruin demoiiH in Mamolnean writing's will 
be found in tlio clisitovenos made hv the (Jeiinan Imperial 
Expedition at Tiirfan m Eastern Turkestan (seo F W. K. 
Muller, * IfaridHchrifUnireste m EHtrangelo-iSchiift aus Turfan,’ 
m ABAW^ Anhaiig, 1901, and other later imblications now 
being issued in the same .senes). 

A. V. WiLidAM.s Jackson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Uoman).~The 
liomanw and T.iatins, and the races of Italy who 
were nearest of kin to them, ap>poar to have pos- 
ses.sed but little in the nature of mythology or 
folklore before they passed under the spell of the 
Hellenic culture. The early Italic conception of 
the supernatural power had not much about it 
that was definite or xiersonal. Tliere was a vague 
consciousness of a Divine influence {numen) which 
worked in diflerent spheres and with diflerent 
manifestations ; but the allotment of distinct de- 
pai'tmeuts to clearly conceived personages, more 
or less superhuman, and the gradation of these 
personages to form a hierarchy, were alien to 
primitive Italic thought and feeling. In the earliest 
form of belief, only two classes of beings were 
intermediate between the human and the Divine. 
These were the souls of the dead, and certain 
spirits who attended on the lives of individual 
human bem^^s. 

We shall first deal with these attendant spirits, 
who, when attached to men, bore the name genius, 
and, when they guarded women, had the title of 
juno. These creations are racy of the soil of 
Italy, and the faith in them was less afi'ccted by 
contact with the Greeks than any other article of 
indigenous Italic religion. It hardly needs to be 
said that the history of culture aflbrds mnurncralile 
parallels to this notion of an invisible personality, 
separable from, yet closely attached to, the life of 
the visible man. The fravashi of the Persians and 
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the ha of the Egyptians were not unlike, and the 
Greeks viewed the psyche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even barbarous peoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which they contemplate as belong- 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius, 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
man himself by the Italic tribes, and treated by 
them as mysterious and in some sense supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression lectus genialis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 
always placed in the atrium of the old Roman 
house. The corresponding power in the case of 
the matron is h.QT: juno, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones. That no parallel god 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common kind. In the genmis were also embodied 
all faculties of delight, so that phrases such as 
indulgere genio, * to do one’s genius a pleasure,’ 
and defrauclare genium, ‘ ro cheat the genius of an 
enjoyment,’ were common. But the intellectual 
qualities which we denote by the borrowed word 

* genius ’ never specially pertained to this ancient 
spirit, though ingenium lies very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the juno were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, but also to go out of existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, but over the temperaments of 
their companions. There was undoubtedly a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greeks often conceived that a particular tyche, or 

* fortune,’ accompanied the lives of men in a similar 

manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genius by r&xg}* But occasionally is viewed 

exactly m the light of tlie Roman genius. In a 
well-known passage {Ep. II. ii. 188)j Horace does 
not hesitate to call the genius a god, though he at 
the same time declares him to be subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the genius 
and the juno ; hence the pairs of snakes which 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii. 
It was not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
erected to the spirit, and offerings were made to 
him. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many respects changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines were erected to 
the genius of Juppiter and others, while any 
collection of human beings gathered together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild {collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit. Thus a genitts 
pvplicus was worshipped at Rome. But the im- 
agination that things or places not connected with 
men were thus companioned — an imagination in- 
volved in such phrases as genius sacras annonce 
or genius loci — sprang up only in a late age. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between the Em- 
peror’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes. Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of his genius to become part of the 
public worship of Rome without flouting Roman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (officially) to 
confine the deification of his person to the pro- 
vinces. When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury, which 
had previously been left to the Divine vengeance. 

Wiien Eastern relimous influences spread over 
the Western part of tne Roman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these influences 
in transforming culture, old ideas concerning the 
genius underwent contamination. The genius, 
which had been supposed to die with the man, was 
now held to be identical with the soul which sur- 
vived the body. Hence on the later tombstones 
this name sometimes describes the spirit of the 
deceased. Servius, the commentator on Virgil, 
tells us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
between genii, lares, and manes. This confusion 
had been helped by learned speculation from the 
time of Varro onwards. We must, therefore, now 
consider Roman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Roman calendar notes several puri- 
ficatory ceremonies for the appeasement of the 
ghostly world. The vanished spirits were not 
without an influence over the living which was 
to be dreaded. The month of February took its 
name from one of the deprecatory observances 
{Februa), Each family in the community had its 
special concern with the ritual. The ghosts were 
supposed to approach some openings in the earth, 
to which the name mundus was given. Such was 
the spot called Terentum or Tarentum in the 
Campus Martins, and another place in front of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called lustratio (‘purification’), which was x>6r- 
formed for the newly-born child, for the army in 
the field in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the whole assemblage of past and present warriors 
every five years (when the censors were said 
condere lustrum), seems to have had its origin 
more in fear of the unregarded dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the offended gods ; and the 
ornament called bulla worn by the Roman child 
appears to have contained charms originally in- 
tended to ward off ghostly anger, to which the 
young were specially exposed. Ancient scholars 
believed that the worship of the lares, or houseliold 
spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
till recently, they were followed by the moderns. 
There is, however, much evidence to show that 
the veneration of the lares began outside the house. 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Arval Brothers, wheie tliey appear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the fields. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
famiharis, and the use of lares to mean * a house- 
hold ’ is not earlier than the late Rej)ubiic. It is 
possible that the lar familiaris was at first the 
mythical founder of the separate family, just as 
each gens had its mythical ancestor. But tlie exist- 
ence from early times of lares in every compitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares permartni and 
other lares connected with localities, points tlie 
other way. And the worship connected with 
them was joyous in character, not funereal. The 
scholars who identified the lares with the departed 
souls were influenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improbable connexion between lar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there- 
fore, dangerous ghost), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within the house of 
the living. The phrase di manes, which is familiar 
to us on Roman tombstones, appears to have been 
the earliest applied to the general divinities who 
ruled the wotia of shades. Their appearance in 
Roman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The term manes, propeily ‘ good ’ or ‘ kindly,’ 
is euphemistic, like the name Eumenides, given to 
the Greek Furies. The apiilication of manes to 
disembodied men is secondary, especially when 
the word indicates a single ghost. Yet, from an 
early time, the ancestors in the other world were 
deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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divi parentes. The lemtires are the same as the 
larvce, the spirits with whom, for whatever reason, 
the living find it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with Lemuria, a 
purificatory ceremony held at Kome in the month 
of May. 

When the West was invaded by the religions 
of the East, including the Christian, and when 
philosophy, especially in the hands of the Neo- 
Pythagorean and Neo- Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Divine, the 
belief in beings who were more than men and less 
than gods became universal. The whole world 
now abounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. The testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Imperial 
art. The deified emperors were like tlie Greek 
and to them the name divi, which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from dei, was 
appropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
^he faith in demons, which, when Christianity pre- 
vailed, were regarded as wholly bad, and were 
identified with heathen divinities. The minds of 
men were laden with a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of the lie- 
formation movement. 


LiTERATURifi.— Inforn.afcion on the subject may be obtained 
from the articles on * Inferni,’ * Genius,’ ‘Lares,’ and ‘Manes,’ 
in Smith’s Diet, of Anttqu%ties\ London, 1800-1; in the Diet, 
des Antimi.iU8 of Daremberg--Sag:lio:f, Pans, 1886 ff.: and in 
Roscher s Lex der Mythotogip, 1 884 fF. The work of Wissowa 
on m I \an Uandbuch der klass. Alter- 

' •; ' '-■[h I- '.ii'., is important. For the 

*' A u li ’■vrirv'le ro'.' e.'s Roman Festivals, London, 
1899, and his Gifford Lectures, entitled The Relu/ioas Fx'pert- 
enceof the Roma7i People, London, 1911, may be consulted; and 
for the later in d-r'on-^ Dill’s Roman Society from Fero 
wMa^cusAvi''i ' . r '« n, .r,i. Many illustrations are to be 

found xn Fra^c^,! s oL , '[)• ). ReID 


DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Slavic).— There h 
abundant evidence of the persistence of the belie: 
m demons and spirits among the Slavic peorile? 
ei^n to the present day, especially in district! 
where primitive ideas and customs have not yieldec 
to the advance of civilization. Popular imagina- 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings ir 
every part of the surrounding world — house and 
home, held and forest— and sees in every nook and 
coiner the possible hiding-place of an invisible 
however, may on occasion assume a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beitK'-b 
under leading categories, it is often difficult to de- 
termine which of them are to be regarded as pro- 
ducts of the animistic stage of thought, and which 
on the other hand, should be described rather as 
demons, demanding the prayers, ofierings, and wor- 
ship of human beings. As to the various classes 
oi demons themselves, such as dream-spirits and 
spmte of disease, domestic spirits and Nature- 
spmts, it IS likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
lines of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demonic beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dualistic character, which, it 
IS true, belongs to a relatively late period, and is 
derived from a foreign source. 

this story, which is widely Itnown amon^ the 
from the first, and quite mdo- 
both the combined work of 

1 ^ thTf^rm ^^to being. Satan, 

^ water-fowl, made his way to the bottom of the 
pi^xal ocean, and m his beak brought up rock and sand with 
which materials God then framed the world. Satan however 

there^Vh^lu^f^ mouth a portion of the sand, ’and made 
therewith all the rugged and inaccessible places— mountains 
^rags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Satan then tried tn 
drown God, who, fafa^ued w,th the effort of creatforwas now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth 

therefrom : thus Lose 

wate^ and abysses, into which, however, Satan himself -wift at 
^ngth thrust by the power of God. Moved by eTvv ^tho 
essayed the work of creationf and Loxioua 
1 lants and animals are the result of his efforts. Desiring to 


form a retinue for his own service such as would correspond 
to the angelic hosts of God, he was advised by the latter to 
wash hia hands, and to allow the water to drop from his fingers 
behind him. From these drops sprang an innumerable multi 
tude of evil spints, who own him as their head. It is believed 
m Russia that the same thing takes place whenever a person 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip around him 

Accoidmg to another foi*m of the legend, good angels and 
demons were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and 8atan respectivel 3 ^ Satan’s airogance and 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial battlements The 
ejected demons fell between heaven and earth ; one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This explains whv 
demons have their secret habitations in all places— m the air 
in woods, waters, and the like It is a popular belief that the 
conflict between the Good and the Evil principle still endures 
and manifests itself in thunder and lightning The thunder- 
sfcoim IS brought about by the thundei-god — Khjah or Michael 
—who pursues the evil host with a holt of fuo Every obieet 
injured, every person or animal killed, by the Iightnin«--fla 9 h 
affords unmistakable evidence of the fact that some evil Vernon 
was fleeing befoie hia heavenly luirsner, and had sought 
shelter in the o' Mie person or animal or object 

struck, and th < . • 1‘ * ■ i missile destroyed the cower- 

ing demon, it did not spaio Mic innocent object that chanced to 
be near. Thus arose ilu* ■»el>cf that a human being killed in a 
thunderstorm wins salvation, as also the notion that the wood 
of a tree shattered by lightning contains a powerful counter- 
active to the work of evd spirits 

The people of Little Russia explain the genesis of rleirons h\ 
another myth, which, however, is not neatly ho -Ai.h-iv Iviovi 
as that which we have just sketched. According lo ihe-m cvi 
spirits aie the children of Adam. Our first parents, it isrelate<i* 
had twelve pairs of (dnhiren, but on one occasion, when God 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of his offspring 
from the Divine eye The chiklren who wore thus hidden were 
transformed into demons. 

Although luany denionB are destroyed in their 
warfare a^t»airist God and pfood men, yet their 
numbers arc not diminished. On the contrary, 
their ranks are always hein^ reinforced, either by 
maiTiap;es aruongst themselves, from which issue 
new pfencrations, oi* by scxua.1 intercourse with 
human beinp^s. Further, tlndr numbers may he 
recruited by the human children who become de- 
mons — a transformation which tnkos |dn,cc when a 
child is cursed by its parents, or dies unbapti/od, 
or when it is taken^ away by tlu! (h^ruons and a 
ehang'ehn^ {f/.v . ) left in its jilatte. jiowez s of t‘vil 

also gain possession of all wlio die a violent death, 

I such as suicides and (thildien overlain in sleep ; 
hence the idea tliat it is djingcrous tro try to save a 
person in the act of commii t suicide, or one 
who is drowning, etc., as !!iu ,ir\il will feel him- 
self wronged in being balked of his expected 
victim, and may take vcngcancio upon tlie rescuer. 

The demons are IxOieved to come into touch 
with hnman^ life iii various ways. They injure 
nian by causing accident and disiiase, or tlicy give 
him help and protection. A (‘ommon idea is that 
a demon sits ujxon the left shoulder of evei’y human 
being, ready to take possession of him at any 
moment of weaknes.s, and it is iherefoi’c advisable 
that when a person yawns he shouhl guard his 
mouth by making the sign of the cross, and so 
prevent the fiend froni gaining an entrance into 
Ins body. But, if an individual makes a compact 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
subscribed in his own blood, the devil undertakes 
to serve the man in every possible way, 
and especially to make him ricli. In the course of 
ages Satan has taught mankind many crafts. It 
was from him that i>eopl(i learned the arts of iron- 
working, brewing, and distilling, as also the use of 
tobacco. He was the discoverer of fire ; he built 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts of 
reading and writing were acquired from liim. 
Moreover, when Satan is in a good humour, he finds 
amusement in plaguing human beings ; he likes to 
beguile the belated traveller from tlie right way, 
driver by causing a breakdown in the 
middle ^ the road, or to play tricks upon a drunk 
man. He may ajipear umier the disguise of a 
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friend or a lover, and it is even believed that he 
can serve his minions bjr taking their place in the 
ranks of the army. It is also said that, when he 
wishes to gratify his lust, he visits witches in the 
form of a nying fiery serpent ; such, for example, 
are the Letavztsa of the Huzules and the Polish 
LatawieCy which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating maiden. 

It is Avith witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At ceitain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the Avitches fly aAvay to the meet- 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in debauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to abet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu- 
lar notions, require the support of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by which the sorcerer causes untimely births, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends — any- 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
The transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when they are followed by an 
adjuration, this usually takes the form of an ap- 
eal ‘ to the host of unclean spirits conjointly with 
atan,’ praying that they will work harm to the 
person the sorcerer has in view. Such an adjiira- 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of course, that 
the sorcerer has by word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith and of all that the Church counts virtuous 
and laudable. He takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples upon it ; he avoids the use of sacred 
words, and declares himself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thus 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance ; it is believed that he no 
longer washes himself or combs his hair. In Little 
Russia, a woman Avho desires to become a witch 
goes at midnight to some river, m hence the evil 
spirit comes forth to meet her. But she must pre- 
viously have trodden a saint’s image under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition, — reflected 
also in the language of incantations,— the evil 
spirits dwell somewliere in the North or West, in 
a 'nocturnar land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East. The 
region peopled by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another belief, and one which is widely difiused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a subterranean 
region, whence they issue forth upon the world at j 
the bidding of their prince ; or m deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, where 
the sun never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
by the water-side are in some localities believed to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the vicinity of water on the 
6th of January, i,e. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water ; they tnen migrate to an abode 
in the meadows. In Passion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and cornfields, and then, at the festival on 
the 1st of August, they leave the apple-tree — 
which is consecrated on that day — and return to 
their own element. Another favourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads Avhere evil spirits 

come together fi’om all quarters of the world. 
The mill and the uninhabited bouse are also Avell 
adapted to supply a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the neighbourhood of a spot where 
treasure is concealed. On Easter Eye and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to flourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordinary magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be- 
ings. At the hour of noon they muster at their 


favourite spots on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in tlie open 
at that time. There is, indeed, _ a special midday- 
demon, the JBis pol'iidenn^/j. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the middle of November, only, however, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep. 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and smoke, is, in a 
special sense, the home of these evil spirits. Here 
Lutsiper, with his wife and attendants, swims and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the dead. The 
place of eternal fire is depicted as a bathroom or 
stove, in the heat of which the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-fire and the discovery of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, viz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Russian incantations 
we find mention of three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk-lore of other Slavic 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lutsiper^ is 
very frequently referred to as Herod — a name 
which probably denotes both the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names applied to the devil are ‘ the hetman ’ 
(of his hosts), Judas, Yelzevul {Le. Beelzebub), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is bound with a chain, which, how- 
ever, in consequence of the sins of men, wears thin, 
and would long ere this have given way altogether, 
hut for the fact that, in virtue of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, it is restored at every Easter-tide to its 
original strength. 

In addition to the demons named above, we find 
here and there a large and powerful female 
whose figure, embellished with many a fantastic 
feature, plays a great part in Slavic legendary lore. 
This is the Baba-jaga (Russ.), Jedza (Pol.), or 
JeHbaba (Slovak),* a hideous old beldam, whose 
children are the evil spirits, or who, as the ‘ devil’s 
dam,’ sends foith her subject spirits into the world. 
She is said to steal children for the puipose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesh ; to fly in 
company with the spirit of death, avIio gives her 
the souls of the dead for food ; and to stir u]) storm 
and tempest in her flight. The legends also tell 
that she has teeth and bi easts of iron, with which 
she rends her victims, and that her home is in a 
far-distant forest. 

Among other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may be 
mentioned the following: 6ert (Bohem ), 6o)t (nu^-s), ezart 
(Pol.) ; djavol (R’i"“ ), (‘ cul\ i-rsni ^ 

lukavyj (‘the ciai.-. -v'o;,, (‘.-ii. r -.r‘ . ne6istyj (‘the 
unclean*), dedjko (‘grandfather'). The last-mentioned (Little 
Russian) epithet is applied to both the domestic spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem. dzblilc, i.e. * house- 
goblin* (cf. ddblik=^diabolus, as also the Bohem. spiritm [= Lat. 
spirtiws], Slovak pikul/Jc^ which corresponds to the O. Pruss. 
pickuU). This is one of the numerous facts which indicate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the devil 
coalesced in the idea of a single ‘ unclean power.’ In order to 
avoid giving offence to the demon bv uttering his name, the 
people refer to him simply m the third person, as *he' or 
‘himself.’ 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and as having the qualities 
and propensities of human nature. It^ is to be 
noted, hoAvever, that such anthropomorphic demons 
show in every case some peculiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. Thus, the 
demon’s body may be black, or covered with hair ; 
or he may have a horn, or a tail. In many in- 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally he 
can be recognized by his red and fiery eyes, or by 
the absence of some prominent organ of the body, 
such as an eye or an ear ; or, again, by the resem- 
blance of his feet and ears to those of a domestic 
animal. A lame person, or one without eyelashes, 
is suspected of being a demon. The water -spirit 
often appears in human form, and his real nature 
is then recognizable only by the water that oozes 
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from his hair and clothes. The devil, again, has 
a special liking for music, and dances to it. He is 
likewisefond of drinking and card-playing. Demonic 
beings have strong erotic tendencies ; one of their 
common manoeuvres is to waylay women and 
girls, or, again, to appear before a young man in 
the guise of a beautiful and alluring maiden. It 
may also be mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, may be 
put off with mere odours and fumes. 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with the Church, and consecrated objects generally ; 
and these accordingly are the most potent amulets 
against their evil practices. Of such prophylactic 
articles the most important is the cross ; and every- 
thing that bears that symbol shares its power. 
Other effective expedients aie found in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
paJm. A person who wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to prickly 
plants, as well as to the fern and garlic. In Servia, 
rubbing the breast with garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a spirit that flies about 
by night. It is also believed that the demons have 
an aversion to wheat and flax, as the consecrated 
wafer is prepared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonic spirits which make 
their abode in human beings — the witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac — have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 
pressed hard hy a thunderstorm, they may change 
into a cat or a goat. Innumerable stories are told 
of their having been seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a hare, a bird, a 
peacock, a hen, a magpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even a ball of yarn. The Servian sorceress, the 
VjeStitsaf harbours a demonic spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, and, flying among the houses in 
the shape of a bird or a butterfly, feeds upon the 
people — especially children — whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out and devouring their hearts. The 
Jedogonjaoi the Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jeaogonja-s^irit^ are said to fight with one 
another among the mountains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees. Upon their 
influence depends the state of tlie weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic metamorphosis is 
found in the B\n.vicwerwolf — the Vlkodlak(Bo\\em.)y 
VovktUak (Lit. Russ.), Vukodlak (Serbo-Croat.), 
VlUkolak (Bulg.). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a wolf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief in such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13th cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend. 
A person who has the power of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of diflerence 
— e.g. in his birth or in his appearance — from other 
people. It is believed that his father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was born into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggests the 
wolf. He has also a wolfs teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from the 
footprints of a wolf, or turn over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolfs skin ; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, bringing terror to man and 
beast. In some districts of Bulgaria it is believed 
that the VlUkolak is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially 


among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the vampire or upir (Serv. vampir. Lit. Russ. 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man, 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the living. The Serbs 
believe that impious peo])le, and especially witches, 
become VukodlaJcs niter death, and drink the blood 
of sleeping persons. When an unusually large num- 
ber of deaths take place in a village community, 
the calamity is attrilmted to the Vukodlak. Word 
asses from mouth to mouth that the ghostly evil- 
oer has been seen as he moved around with the 
niortcloth upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to the churchyard for the purpose of identifying 
his grave. They take with them a foal, and the 
grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn. In other districts 
similar measures are resorted to when the people 
seek to deliver their homes from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
the grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some districts the corpse is burned, or 
the blood-vessels severed below the knee. Besides 
the vampir© of the dead, however, who finds 
pleasure in tormenting sleeping persons by night, 
we hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring diseavse and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 
persons, and all who have been cursed by their 
fellow-men, or have died by violence, become 
vampires. We hear also of vampires who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devil, or children who died unbaptized. In point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird — dog, cat, ixiagpio, cock — springs 
casually over his dead body, or if ho is not buried 
according to the ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vammr©. The vampire can be 
recognized in the grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in the 
face, and has the mouth smeared with blood. His 
limbs bear marks wliicli show the gnawing of his 
own teeth. Wlicn at length he begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an objecd of any kind. We may also 
note hero that, according to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to an upyr, 
who was bom with her and with whom she co- 
habits. 

To the same class of tormenting spirits belong 
the mora, mura, or mara (Russ, and Pol. ), marucha 
(Russ.), kikimora (Russ.), morava (Wend, and 
Bulg.) ; cf. the Germ. Mahr or Mahre, Eng. ‘ mare,' 
‘nightmare.’ They might be described m almost 
the same terms as the vampire. They, too, are 
the souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
by night, and visit sleepers for the jiurpoae of 
tormenting them. In Russia and Bulgaria, how- 
ever, the mora is thought to he the soul of a child 
that has died unbaptized, or lias been cursed by 
its parents ; or it is a spirit which dwells in the 
cemetery and makes itself visible to people as a 
ghastly black si>octre. Popular superstition invests 
it with certain features whicdi distinguish it from 
ordinary human beings. The soles of its feet are 
flat, and its eyebrows meet. A child who at birth 
has visible teeth, or one who, having been taken 
from his mother, commences to suck again, even- 
tually becomes a mora. A similar development is 
expected in the case of a child whoso mother during 
pregnancy happens to go out of her loom just as 
the clock strikes the hour of noon. Further, should 
anything that conflicts with the tradition of the 
Church take jilace during baptism, the child being 
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baptized is thereby doomed to become a mora. It 
is also believed that a witch can voluntarily make 
herself a mora. The characteristic pursuit of a 
mora is to plague her sleeping victims with bad 
dreams and oppression of the chest, while she is 
sucking blood from their breasts. During the 
\dsitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the mora does not confine her evil 
practices to human beings ; she likewise torments 
domestic animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertheless, it is not a difficult matter to rid one- 
self of the cruel attentions of the mora. All that 
is necessary is to offer her a gift of some eatable 
substance, such as bread, salt, or butter. An 
effective means of keeping her at bay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called ‘ morals foot ’), a mirror, a 
broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further we trace the mora or hihimora 
towards the East, the more does she shed her 
distinctive characteristics and become identifiied 
with the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribed the traits which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of the house, revealing her presence by her nocturnal 
movements ; she converses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes disquiet, ravels 
the work of the sewer or spinner, sits spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with tasks that 
belong to the housewife. She is a little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. When the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
they sweep the stove and the corners of the room 
with a besom, and speak the words : ‘ Thou 

must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.’ in some parts of Russia the moras 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may be found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the kikimora has become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocturnal demon 
which is known among the Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Russians as the nocnitsa (‘night-hag’). When 
3k child suffers during the night from some unknown 
ailment, tossing about and crying, the trouble is 
set down to the nocnitsa, who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by her mere touch. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her child the evening before. In 
external appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the darkness of night. In some 
localities the nocnitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve sisters. It should be noted, more- 
over, that a similar name, polunocnitsa, i.e. ‘the 
midnight-woman,’ is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
people safeguard themselves from the nocnitsa by 
drawing a circle round the cradle with a knife, or 
placing the knife within the cradle, or by putting 
an axe, a doll, and a spindle beneath the floor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the wall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of the wish that the ‘ nocturnal 
nocnitsa ’ will no longer play pranks with the child, 
but seek to find amusement in the things thus 
offered her. Sometimes an oblation of bread and 
salt is made to her, part of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the fretful child, and flie rest placed 
under the stove. The hag who torments children 
by night is also known in Russia by the names 
kriJcsy (cf. Jcrik, * scream ’) and plaksy (cf. plakat, 

‘ cry ’). In Bulgaria a corresponding part is played 
by a frightful wood-hag called gorska makva, 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the White Russians the belief has been 
traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
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children from within, having first found his way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces us to the demons of 
disease strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings who have found an entrance into the body 
of their victim, and thence proceed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epilepsy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the White Russians, 
when the nature of the malady cannot be deter- 
mined, it is supposed that the patient is tormented 
by an ‘unclean power.’ In such cases the body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a piece of bread, 
which is then carried to a cross-way by night ; 
here the Dobrochot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is entreated to accept 
the offering thus made, and to absolve the sick 
man. Those engaged on an errand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here we have a vestige 
of the cult of the dead; sometimes, indeed, it is 
said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions upon which an 
individual may very easily fall into the jiower of 
the demon of disease. Such an occasion is birth, 
together with a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is baptized. It is imagined 
that the unclean spirits swarm round the house of 
the mother, and resort to every possible means of 
working injury both to her and to her child. 

The demon of fever is believed to be one of the 
three, seven, twelve, or seventy-seven so-called 
iicAoracf/ca-sisters {hchoradka = ‘ fever ’). In order 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by such endearing epithets as ‘ god-mother ’ and 
‘ aunt.’ She wanders over the v. hole world, caus- 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is represented 
either as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a young and beautiful nymph. Offerings are 
presented to her with a view to warding off her 
attacks. If the infection has come by way of the 
earth, an oblation of corn is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently cast into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cuts an egg into 
seventy -seven pieces, which he then throws into 
a river as he utters the words: ‘Ye are seventy- 
seven ; here is a portion for each of you ; eat, and 
meddle not with me.’ When the festival com- 
memorating the dead is celebrated in White 
Russia, the Lichoradka gets a share of the feast. 
Among other measures adopted in battling with 
the disease, the following is of special interest. 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns to attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; his face is covered with 
a mask, and words are written on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient for 
scaring the demon is to fire a gun. The diseased 
person is made to eat bitter and fetid things, or he 
is fumigated with some evil-smelling substance, in 
order to render the demon’s sojourn within the 
body as uncomfortable for herself as possible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, however, is 
a certain incantation in which occurs an interesting 
story about the origin of the Lichoradka-demonB. 
According to this incantation, they are the 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose account Jolm 
the B^tist was put to death. At the command of 
their father they issue forth from their subter- 
ranean home to plague the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

A frequent disguise of the demon of pestilence is 
the figure of a woman — ‘ the black woman ’ of the 
Bulgarians (in Russia, the Morovaja panna, citma, 
or cholera ; in Servia, the kuga), but it may also 
take shape as a bird or an animal — a cat, horse, or 
cow. The Morovaja panna, clothed in white and 
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with dishevelled hair, travels by night from place 
to place, making her journeys either by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. ^ Her breath and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those whom she slays. The most elective means 
of warding off her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough guided by women who are naked or clothed 
only in a shirt, as the pest-hag dare not cross such 
a furrow. In many districts the demons of pesti- 
lence are believed to be three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the afflicted person has in 
some way given offence to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment finds vent in the disorder. In 
such a case it is incumbent upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Russia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes obeisance to the latter, saying ; 

‘ I ask forgiveness, spirit of smallpox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards thee.’ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement^ ‘possession,’ affords one of 
the clearest instances of the sojourn of a demon in 
a person’s body. Such, for example, is the %kota or 
khkiiSestvo malady prevalent in Russia — a state of 
supposed demoniacal frenzy which can be induced 
by the^ machinations of a witch. At her command 
the evil spirit takes up his abode within the body 
of his victim, and makes his presence known by 
giving vent to abnormal sonnets, such as neighing, 
barking, and the like. The sufferer may be re- 
lieved by the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by putting on harness, or by dipping in holy water 
at the feast of Epiphany. There is, however, 
another theory of the origin of lunacy : the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.), which of no set design simply Hies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
— the Bohemian Smrtnd iena or Smrtnice. The 
latter also is a woman, haggard and dressed in 
white, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in which some one is dying. If she sits down at 
the head of the bed, the last hope of recovery is 
gone, but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive away the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed ; but they 
are ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Russia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, in a 
room lit by innumerable candles, some of which 
are just being lit, and others upon the point of 
going out. The candles stand for human lives, 
over which Death holds sway. This attribute of 
power over human life belongs both to the spirit of 
Death and to the goddess of Fate. 

The whole course of a man’s life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at his birth by the 
goddesses of Fate, This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Roman mythology, seems to have been 
prevalent among the Southern and Western Slavs. 
In the written documents of these peoples, as far 
back as the 12th cent. A.D., we find mention of 
these goddesses and of the sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the Eastern 
Slavs, on the other hand, the belief in three Fates 
who control the lives of all human beings does not 
^pear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 
Here, in fact, their function was taken over by the 
Dolja (the Sre&a or ‘Fortune’ of the Serbs)— -a 
personification of the good or evil fortune of the 
individual. 


When a birth occurs, the newly-born child is 
visited in the night-time by the three Fates (Serb 
and Sloven. Rodjenice^ Sudnice^ Sudjenice ; Bohem. 
Sudicky ; Bulg. Rozdenici, Orisnici) — beautiful* 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pionounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to assi<^n 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and offenn* s 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slavs 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food — bread, salt, or wine — placed on the table 
or, it may be, in hollows among the rocks, as it is 
believed by the Slovenians that the Rodjenice live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even- 
ing upon which the visit of the Orisnici is expected, 
it IS customary to partake of a special supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at the head 
of the newly- born infant, in the hope tliat they may 
rove an acceptable offering to the august visitors, 
t may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded with the goddess" of 
destiny. 

The Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a peison from his parents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole life; it 
sleejis with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its protdgd from morning till night ; it 
takes care of his children, does its beat to make his 
land fruitful, brings him corn fiom other people’s 
fields, promotes hxs success in fishing, guards his 
cattle, and, in a word, secures his good fortune and 
mosperity in every way. On the other hand, the 
Dolja of an unfortunate man, which in Russia is 
also called BMa, ‘distress,’ Gore, ‘misery,’ or 
Zlydm, ‘ill luck,’ is a good-for-nothing creatine, 
which dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to mar whatever ])rosperity the man 
enjoys. In most cases a person’s subjugation bo 
the Zlydm is an indication that his piesent em- 
ployment does not accord with his true vocation. 
It IS sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its protdg^ to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, if he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. The Dolja is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it should 
be noted that it need not be of tlie same sex as the 
person to whom it belongs.^ Occasionally, however, 
its figure is that of an animal — a dog or a cat. It 
lives under^ or behind the stove, as is usually the 
case also with the household sfurit. A good Dolja 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrificial gifts 
to attend faithfully upon a person. Thus a bride 
who is setting out for the marriage ceremony prays 
that the good Dolja will sit beside her in the 
carriage, and that the unfavourable Dolja may 
perish in water. In White Russia the bride says : 

‘ Come out of the stove in the form of a flame and 

f o with me, leaving the room by the chimney.’ 

^oung women who wish to be married make 
pottage, and ask the Dolja to take supper with 
them. ^ A rarer form of the suj>erstition is that 
there is but one all-embracing Dolja, on whom 
depends the prosperity of_ every liuman being. 
This universal Dolja is depicted as an old woman, 
and as living sometimes in a miserable hovel, and 
sometimes in a splendid palace. The lot of the 
newly-born child is determined by the character of 
the place in which the Dolja happens to be residing 
at the hour of birth. 

We proceed next to treat the belief in domestic 
spirits, the Domovojs or Domoviks, Many elements 
in this form of superstition suggest that the being 
who is worshipped as a household god is really the 
spirit of the ancestor, or founder of the family, who, 
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though long dead, still attends to the interests of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of the belief that all who die in any particular house 
become its domestic spirits. At the festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit as well. In point of fact, 
the latter is often called Bed^ or (in Gsdicia) Didko^ 
‘grandfather,’ and those who have seen him de- 
scribe him as a little old man with grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the existing 
head of the family. With the last-mentioned 
characteristic is connected the designation of 
‘landlord,’ Bohem. hospoddHcek, sometimes given 
him ; cf. the idiomatic use of ‘ himself.’ In certain 
localities he is referred to as ‘ the one who lives on 
the stove,’ as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
be spoken of as a ‘ devil ’ — an appellation which 
may enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by visiting with a disease the person applying the 
term to him. Consequently people are caieful not 
to offend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name. It is sufficient to refer to him as 
‘ he’ or ‘ himself.’ When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 
prayer is made for him thus : ‘ Perhaps the invalid 
has uttered foolish words and slighted you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean : forgive him.’ 

Every house has its Domovoj\ who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head of a house. He 
bestirs himself by night, and people have even seen 
him as he moves about the yard with a light in his 
hand, seeming always to have something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at- 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disposition, and many of his actions are but mani- 
festations of his good humour. The cleanliness and 
good order of the establishment are his great aims. 
A strange Domovojy on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and inconvenience, and every 
effort is made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domovoj often comes into conflict with some alien 
household spirit ; and it may also be mentioned 
that he protects the household against the violence 
of forest-spirits and witches. 

When the domestic spirit finds anything about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis- 
pleasure in various ways. He indulges in all kinds 
of violence ; throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fire. Like the mora, 
he leaps upon the sleeper, pressing upon him and 
causing difficulty in bi*eathing. A person with 
hairy hands who touches the Domovoj m the dark- 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck. It is believed generally that 
when something unusual is about to take place in 
the household, the Domovoj gives warning thereof 
by letting himself be seen, by his movements, or 
by his faint utterances. We may observe in pass- 
ing that the W ends believe in a spirit whose special 
function it is to convey the message of death. 
This is the Bo&aloshtsh, ‘God’s plaint,’ a little 
woman with long hair, who cries like a child 
beneath the window. 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrates to another district, he prays tlie house- 
hold spirit to accompany him. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere for the spirit’s 
acceptance, and the head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition : ‘ I bow before thee, my 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter our new 
dwelling ; there shalt thou find a warm place, and 


a morsel of provender which has been prepared for 
thee.’ In some localities the housewife heats up 
the stove of the old house, then draws out the 
glowing brands, which are to be carried to the new 
residence, and finally, turning towards the recess 
at the back, utters the words ‘Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home I ’ Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, or is destroyed by fire, it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa- 
sions likewise, the goodwill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by means of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other portion of food is placed in the 
yard for his use, prayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. Fart of the evening meal 
is left upon the table in the belief that the 
Domovoj will come in the night and eat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
meal of eggs on the roof, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the house. Before Lent the head of the house 
invites the Domovoj to supper by going into the 
yard and bowing towards the four cardinal points, 
while the meal is allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Russia the household spirit is known also by 
other names, which vary according to the place in 
which his activity seems to focus. When he lives 
in the cattle shed, he is called Chlevnilc ; in the 
yard, Dvorovoj ; in the drying- kiln, Ovinnik ; in 
the bathroom, Bannik. A vital condition of suc- 
cessful cattle-rearing is that the Chlevmk should 
have a liking for the cattle, so that he will not 
molest them by night. The breeder must accox'd- 
in^ly try to discovei, or else guess, the particular 
colour of cattle which his ChUvnik favours, or the 
particular place where he wishes the cattle-shed to 
stand. When an animal is purchased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to present an oflering 
of food to the spirit, with the prayer that he will 
give the new-comer a good reception, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it with abundant food. In 
many districts we find the Domovoj arul the 
Chlevnik included in the grouj:) of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every effort is made to expel them from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
corners and sprinkling them with holy water, or 
by placing upon the roof an overturned ban ow or 
a magpie that has been killed. In the province of 
Archangel, when the women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the ChUvnik to go 
out by the window. The Bannik lives in the 
bathroom, behind the stove or under the seat. It 
is dangerous for any one to go there alone in the 
evening or by night, as the spirit wlio presides 
there may work him harm. When the inmates of 
the house bathe, they leave a little water in the 
bath, and a little soap upon the bench, as it is 
believed that the BanniJc and other domestic spirits 
will wish to bathe a little later. To ensure the ptos- 
perity of the bath-room, a black hen is buried 
under the threshold as a sacrifice. As regaids the 
Ovinnik^ again, the people beseech him to grant 
them a successful threshing. He is solicitous that 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the gi’eat 
festival-days. Should this be done he may take 
revenge by destroying the building with lire. 
When the workers have completed some task in 
the drying-house, they thank him for his faithful 
service. Those who desire to be on amicable terms 
with him drop the blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What has been said above regarding the house- 
hold spirit applies more particularly to Ilussia. 
Among the Western and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less important place is assigned to him. Heie, 
in fact, he has acquired the attributes of a pro- 
tective and ministrant spirit. The Galician didlxXiy 
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the Bohemian §etek (®old one Oj hospoddriceh^ and 
sTcHtek, the Wendic Jcohud (‘goblin’), the Polish 
shrzat, and the Slovakian §Jcrat are each of them 
ready to give their services on condition that the 
person requiring help will make a compact with 
them, or summon them by incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good offices of such demons. 
Thus, ^ a man may give a written undertaking 
assigning to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some part of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross- 
roads. He may also be brought forth from an 
egg ; the egg of a black hen is carried about in the 
left breast for seven days, after which period the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
who has the appearance either of a boy or of a 
little old man, bestows money and corn upon his 
protegd, protects his property, and fodders his 
cattle. The Polish skrzateJc is a winged creature 
which supplies com, and, when flying about in the 
vicinity of houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is the plon, a dragon in the form of a 
fiery sphere ; a common saying about a rich man 
is : ‘ He has a plon.^ Theplon may assume various 
shapes, and the proper place to confer with him is 
the cross-roads. The flying dragon smok ajipears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic peoples. Another 
widely prevalent idea is that every house has its 
own ‘ lucky serpent,’ which has its habitat under 
the floor or the stove, and brings wealth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians and the Wends it 
is believed that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. The death of 
either of the serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians have their stihija or tolosom, a house- 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The S7crat of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
— a belief which indicates that this demon was 
originally a forest-spirit : cf. the Serai, or Schrat, of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of Nature-demons, 
and here we have, first of all, the large group of 
forest- and field-spirits. In Russia the forest-spirit 
is named LjcSyj, or LjeSovik, ‘wood-king,’ in 
Bohemia, Hejlcal, or ‘the wild man.’ In outward 
appearance he resembles a human being, but his 
skm and hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his head is long and his beard is green. 
Other points that differentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebrows. He 
has the power of changing his size at will, showing 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometimes 
no taller than grass. He can also transform him- 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a wolf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during winter. The beasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he frequently drives 
them in huge flocks from one wood to another. In 
guarding his own particular forest, he sometimes 
comes into conflict with the demons of other forests 
and with the water-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the falling of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
spirit likes to lead people out of their way, enticing 
them to follow him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leaving 
changelings of his own family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sicken with disease ; nay, one has only 
to tread upon his footprint and a like unfortunate 
result follows. The forest-spirit makes his pre- 
sence known by all kinds of sounds : he laughs, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of various 
animals. When a person calls and an echo fol- I 
lows, the demon is supposed to be answering him. I 


One of his favourite amusements is swinging on 
trees. 

The hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
success upon the good-will of the forest-spirit, and 
accordingly they ofier sacrifices to him and beseech 
him to make them px'osperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree ; the herdsman, in order to induce the spirit 
to keep the wild beasts from his cattle, promises 
him a cow. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter will give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man who desires to make such 
a bargain turns towards the north, and prays the 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then show himself favourable 
to the man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest-spirit as Omifrizis, and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of the 
fields and the meadows. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the woods is St. George, 
and that all wild animals are subject to him. 

Besides the male forest-spirit, there are also 
numex'ous female spirits of the woods — the Bohem. 
Div6 zeny, the Polish Dziwotojiy and Mamony, 
‘wild women.’ They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are represented as women of enormous 
stature, with long hair and large breasts. They 
have their abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their own ugly, large- headed off- 
spring, or they simply steal the children. The 
forest-nymphs, on the other hand, are fair and 
fascinating creatures, lightly garbed and covered 
with leaves. They like to dance, and will continue 
dancing with a man till he dies, tinless he happen 
to know how to free himself from their toils, as, 
e.g . , by turning his pocket inside out. It is believed 
that a person who accidentally intrudes upon their 
invisible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes happens that a man marries a wood- 
nymph, but such a union is very easily dissolved, 
and, unless the man is all the more circumspect, 
his spirit- wife may vanish without leaving a trace 
behind. In certain localities it is su])posed that 
these forest-maidens are human children whom 
some one has cursed, and that they <‘an deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage with a 
human being. 

The characteristics of the forest-spirits are almost 
without exception ascribed likewise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian Vila and the Russian Rusalka. 
With regard to the Vilas (Bulg. Snmavila, Juda- 
Samovila, Samodiva) the belie? still survives that 
they are the soul.s of deceased children or virgins. 
They are beautiful, white-robed, light-footed 
damsels, who dwell in woods, mountains, and 
lakes, and fly in the clouds. They too are noted 
for their dancing and exquisite singing. They 
have been observed washing their garments and 
drying them in the sun. They have a considerable 
amount of intercourse with mankind, and in 
popular legend they sometimes even intermarry 
with men. They are represented in folk-songs as 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. Should a 
person excite their resentment, especially by 
intruding upon their /co^o-dance, they take revenge 
by shooting the unfortunate man with their deadly 
arrows. It is believed among the Bulgarians that 
blindness, deafness, and apoplexy are the work of 
the Samovilas. The state of the weather depends 
to some extent on them, as they have the power of 
causing tempest and rain. In many districts the 
people ofier sacrifices to the Vilas in the form of 
flowers, fruits, or garments, placed upon trees or 
stones. 

What has been said of the Vilas holds good, for 
the most part, also of the Russian llusalkas-—^€i\- 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, and 
waters. These likewise are souls of the dead, mainly 
of unbaptized children, and women who have died 
by drowning. Am ong the Little ^Russians and the 
Slovenians they are sometimes called Mavki, 
Mavje, ‘ the dead.’ They are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that these sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse under 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
po'wer, and then tickle them till they die. Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignis fatuus. 
The Wends, we may note in passing, think that 
the Bind, " will-o’-the-wisp,’ is itself the soul of 
an unbaptized child. When the crops begin to 
ripen, the Rusalkas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields. They have it in their power to 
bless the earth with fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang their clothes on trees. During Whitsun- 
week — a period which in many districts is dedi- 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed in 
general — they come to women in visible form, re- 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and such 
garments are accordingly presented to them by 
being placed upon trees. The week after Pente- 
cost was in ancient times called ‘ the week of the 
Busalkasd At that season is held ‘ the escort of 
the Itusalkas,^ a piocession in which a straw doll 
representing the Busalka is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and thrown into the 
water. This ceremony has been explained as 
symbolizing the expulsion of the Btcsalkas from 
tne place, in view of their propensity to inflict 
damage on the ripening grain. But in all prob- 
ability the practice was originally connected with 
the Spring festival. The name Kusalka^ and the 
conception of the Busalka festival, had their 
origin in the Grseco- Roman solemnity called 
‘Rosalia,’ ‘dies rosae,’ observed in spring in 
memory of the dead. The design of commemorat- 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with the festival, as, e.^., in the 

belief that a person who does not take part in the 
memorial function for the dead, and does not offer 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Busalkas. It should also be 
mentioned that, just as the name BtisalJca is de- 
rived from ‘ Rosalia,’ so the word Vila has been 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Romans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.’ 

In some districts a distinction is drawn between 
forest Busalkas and water Busalkas, The latter 
have their abode in rivers and cascades ; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
and comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after bathers, and bathing is therefore 
avoided during the Busalka festival. Similar 
traits are popularly ascribed to the ‘ water-man ’ 
(Russ. Vodjanoj, Morskoj tsar ; Sloven. Povodnji ; 
Wend. Vodny mul, Nyks ; Bohem. Vodnik, Hastr- 
man ; Pol. Topielec, Topnik), and also to the 
‘water-people,’ as it is believed that the water- 
man has a family — a wife, ‘the water-woman,’ 
and children — and even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who dwells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new lake for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the form of a brook. His favourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, but, as mills and weirs 
block his way, he often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is the 
cause, and it is dangerous to rescue a drowning 
person, as one thereby provokes the animositv of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died by 
drowning are immured in his house. He is said 
to marry women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He has, in fact, a 
special liking for inveigling women into his toils. 
He plays all sorts of pranks with people ; he 
chases the traveller, or seats himself upon the 
cart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing his resentment, generally 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water- wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from the water. In Bohemia people 
tell how he dances on clear moonlit nights. He 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing the ordinary flow of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have fierce encounters with each 
other. When the wife of the water-spirit requires 
the midwife, he applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of coming floods to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers and fisher- 
men seek to win his goodwill by sacrifices. For 
his use the miller casts fat, swine’s flesh, or a horse 
into the water. In former times, when a mill was 
built, it was the custom to present a live oflering 
— sometimes even a human being — to the water- 
man. The fisher tenders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
and the first fish of his catch. The bee-keeper 
tries to win his good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As the water-man is lord over all 
aquatic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
him the oflering of a goose in the autumn. We 
may here draw attention to the curious fact that 
among the White Russians those who desire 
success in fishing invoke the aid of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
chap-books. The water-man is thought to lesenible 
a human being. Sometimes he is represented as an 
old man, with a green beard and with green cloth- 
ing, sometimes as a mere stripling. But he may 
always be recognized by the water that flows from 
the border of his garments. He has other forms 
of disguise at command, however, and may assume 
the appearance of some known person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
We hear also of a peculiar class of water-spirits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
m the other they resemble a hsli or aquatic animal. 
Such are the Little Russian Faraony (the warriors 
of Pharaoh who were drowned in the Red Sea), 
Boginky^ M&moziny^ Meljuziny ; the Slovenian 
Morske deklice ; and the Bulgarian Stija. The last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, whicli 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
into their power. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
the day ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. In point of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special figure to re- 
present midday — the white-robed ‘noon-wife,’ 
who walks abroad among the cornfields, usually 
during the midday interval in which the people 
snatch a little repose. The Pshesponitsa of the 
Wends and the Poludnitsa of the Poles take care 
that no one shall be in the fields at that hour. 
They try to puzzle any one they meet with difficult 
questions and riddles ; and, if he cannot answer 
tliem satisfactorily, they kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The ‘ noon-wife ’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially the flax, 
against thieves, and threatens wfltli her sickle 
children who pull up the corn. The sickle is also 
the symbol of another noon-tide fiend among the 
Wends, the Serp or SerpySyJa, who kills children 
with it when they steal the peas. At midday the 
Bohemian Polednice fly about in field and wood, 
and come into the neighbourhood of human dwell- 
ings. Their flights are accompanied by wind and 
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Btoriu. Their practice is to steal little children 
whose motheis have negligently left them by them- 
selves. The Russians likewise have a Foludnit&a^ 
or Zitna matka^ the protectress of the cornfield, 
who, especially at the season when the corn begins 
to shoot, perambulates the balks. She also molests 
children whom she finds idly strolling among the 
fields, and in Northern Russia parents warn their 
children against going amongst the rye lest the 
Poludnitsa burn them. In Bohemia the Polednice 
is supposed to be the spirit of the midday bell, and 
to live in the belfry. Of a somewhat similar 
character is the Moravian Klekanitsa, who stalks 
around after the evening chimes, and entraps the 
children whom she finds still out of doors. 

^ In many parts of the Slavic world we find, be- 
sides the ‘ noon-wife,’ a male ‘ midday spirit,’ who 
in Bohemia is called Polednicek, and among the 
Wends while there is also a special field- 

spirit, the Russian Polevoj. The Polednicek is a 
little boy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from the forest into the fields, and punishes those 
whom he finds doing damage there. He calls to 
people by their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-off hills. The Polevqj or 
Polevik, on the other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore black, 
like earth, while his hair is the colour of grass. 
The people think that the spirit of harvest, who 
is also known as Bed, resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
doll, and is borne in festive procession to the land- 
lord. 

We come, finally, to the Nature-demons whose 
sphere of action is the aii'. In Bohemia there is a 
special sjDirit of the wind, Vetrnice or Meluzina, 
‘the wind-mother,’ a white, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Vetrnice is sobbing, and to comfort her they throw 
bread and salt into the air for her food. Her voice 
is believed to bear prophetic import. In Russia 
likewise we find the ‘wind-mother,’ and also the 
‘ wind-father,’ while the W^ends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is thought to proceed from the 
demon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a group of ‘ wind-brethren ’ — sometimes four, 
sometimes twelve — who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another. With these wind-brethren have been 
confounded the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from the sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in the four quarters of the globe. In Russia 
we still find sporadically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the whirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and that the devil is the chief commander. 
In the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
Satan himself or the soul of a witch is speeding 
along, and, if a knife be thrown into the gust, it 
will inflict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
When the demon is pursued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform himself into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that the whirlwind is really an invisible spirit, 
who may be seen, however, by pulling off* one’s 
shirt and looking through the sleeves. In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as the captain of the winds, who are personified as 
evil spirits, and he is styled ‘ Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aid is implored by such as 
seek by magical means to arouse a responsive 
aftection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia Qven frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a grey-haired, white-bearded old man, 
wearing a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. At 
Christmas he receives offerings of pottage, and is 
invited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that he will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. 


Our discussion would lemain incomplete with- 
out some reference, finally, to the fact that in 
the popular mind, more particularly in Russia, 
certain days of tlie week are personified. We have 
already had under consideration an analogous 
phenomenon, viz. the development of the ‘ Rosalia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi- 
fied Rusalka. In popular poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested with 
human attributes certain important dates in the 
year, such as Christmas {Pizdvo or Kol/ada, from 
Lat. calender) and Chiistmas Eve {Karatshun^ 
Kratshun ; cf. Lat. colatio) ; in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The days of the week 
similarly personified are Friday {Pjdtnitsa, which 
is also known by the Greek name ParasJeeva) and 
Sunday {St. Nedelja). With dishevelled hair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said to travel from village to village — a fancy which 
implies that women who perform such work as 
sewing or spinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wound the day with the articles they use. The 
spirits punish those who thus injure them, while, 
on the other hand, to those who observe these 
days, they show favour by helping them in their 
household duties, promoting the growth of tlieir 
flax, enhancing the fertility of their land, and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people. It was a custom among 
Bulgarian women not so very long ago to make 
offerings of bread and eggs to l<'riday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relating to those 
female personifications of days have been greatly 
influenced by the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and therefore really belong to 
a sphere of thought which lies outside the belief 
in spirits and demons in the stricter sense. 

Litkraturb. — H. Mdchal, Ndkres slovansht^ho bdjeslovi, 

; A A-fananiox’, PoetUeakija vozzrcinja Slavjanna 
1 -III , Moy i;.'. , ^'.,1 , S. Maksimov, nev^e- 

doinajaikrestnajasUa, 8t. l^etersburj^, 1903; V. J. Mansikka, 
Predstaviteh zlogo nadala v russkich zagovorac/iy 8t. Peters- 

burgr, 1909. V. J. Mansixcka. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tcutonic).-~The 
ancient Teutons, like almost all other primitive 
peoples, believed that the whole .surrouridnig world 
of Nature was alive with demons and sxuiits. This 
belief has survived from one of the primitive stages 
of religious thought till the present time, or has in 
the course of ages given rise to new phantoms of 
the human mind. The operations and occurrences 
observed in the natural world were all attributed 
to these imaginary beings. The primitive mind 
did not repiesent such existences as having any 
definite shape ; it was only in a later i)haHe of 
reflexion that tliey were invested now with animal, 
now with human, forms. Even such foims, how- 
ever, were not the purely natui'al ones ; the spirits 
were figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
as enormously large. The next stej) was to endow 
the imaginary beings with a new class of activities, 
borrowed from the human sphere, and in this way 
was at length evolved the myth. The spirits of 
wind, water, and air were supposed to hold sway 
in Nature, while the si)irits of vegetation, disease, 
and fate interfered in human life. 'They were 
thought of at first as existing in multitudes, but 
in course of time single s^pirits were disengaged 
from the mass. With the rise of the belief in the 
soul, the demons were sometimes invested with a 
soul-like nature ; the souls of the dead were be- 
lieved to survive in them. This explains why it is 
difficult — often, indeed, impossible — to distinguish 
between spirits and beings of soul-like, or rather 
ghqst-like, nature. Nowhere has the action of 
religious syncretism been more powerful than in 
the fusion of the belief in spirits and the belief in 
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souls. Thus, e.g.y the demons of the wind coalesced 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
once accorded to the latter was transferred to 
the former. Hence arises our uncertainty as to 
whethei Wodan-(3hm was originally a wind-demon 
or a leader of the soul-host. 

While demons or spirits had their oiigin in the 
surrounding woi'ld and the phenomena of Nature, 
the belief ui the soul was suggested by occurrences 
in the si)liere of human life. Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of di earns, while Manism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
the dead based thereon, oiiginated m the phenomena 
of death. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the Teutonic 
tribes. Thus, the soul, equally with the body, 
was an independent entity, and might leave the 
bod^ and wander about in the interval of sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body — the blood, the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, or the head ; but it might also reside in the 
breath or the shadow ; a man without a shadow 
had sold his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an m- 
cubus (goblin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this way arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
fylgja (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch. Amon^ the Northern Teutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a ham- 
rammry ‘ one who can change his shape.’ This 
vagrant soul sees what is hidden from the bodily 
eye ; it can look into both the past and the future. 
It was this belief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soul was out of the body, moreover, it was 
endowed wdth active powers of abnoimal character ; 
it could work injury or bring benefit to otlier men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic were trans- 
ferred to it. Persons who could at will thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in a trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared with those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. The Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, maleficent being, which returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one who withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that prompted the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the dead (see artt. ANCESTOR- 
WORSHIP [Teut,] and ARYAN liELlGlON), These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and respect, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
finally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no district in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en- 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regarded 
as wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
would, it was believed, come hack for the express 
purpose of injuring the living. When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they mignt 
be held fast in their graves. Throughout the 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised as an 
apotropseic penalty for such crimes as rape or the 
murder of a relative (cf , Brunner, Ztschr, d. Savigny- 
stiftung fitr Rechtsgesch. xxvi. [1905] 258 fi*.). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
a universal belief among the Teutons that wind 
and storm were the hurrying host of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is the breath, and 
the breath was therefore the soul or spirit. But 
wind — agitated aii — is also breath. When the 
breath leaves the body, it unites with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host. It was a widely dill used 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the spirits were coming for their new associate. 
The departing soul goes to the ‘ woden her, da die 
bosen geister ir wonung htln.’ As early as the 
time of Tacitus {Germ, 43), the Harii, with their 
Xjainted bodies and black shields, used to imitate 
by night the ‘raging host.’ Belief in this raging 
host — or, as it was variously called, the wild hunt, 
Holla’s troop, Perchta’s host, the Norse gandreid^ 

‘ the spirits’ ride,’ Aasgaardsreia, ‘ Asgard’s chase,’ 
or Kulderfolh — is not even yet extinct. In certain 
places, and above all at cross-roads {q.v.), the spirit- 
host rouses itself to special activity, and at certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of Epiphany, as, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christmas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of the dead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in the celebration and feasting. Special 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in the foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were superstition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 
figures and masquerades were resorted to in per- 
sonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth, jiuleis, A.S. gitdiy O.N. j6l). The more 
vehement the rush of the si)hit-host in tiie wind, 
the more bountiful would be the ensuing year, and 
accordingly offerings were made til drs^ ‘ for a 
good, fruitful year.’ As regards locality, the 
si)irit-host manifested itself most frequently over 
battlefields. The slain were believed to con- 
tinue their strife in the aii. Tliis belief finds 
expression in the Hildensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings every morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of Hoy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda^ i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the spirit-host a leader — W ode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘raging host’ (cf. Eng. wood^ Scot, wud^ ‘mad’). 
In process of time Wodan was deified, and in some 
Teutonic countries came to be regarded as the 
supreme god. 

Among the Teutons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to a great variety of demonic and legendary 
beings. pTom the superstition that the soul could 
leave the body in sleep or in the trance arose in 
particular the conception of mcttdi— -souls that 
went forth to afilict and torment others in their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
this idea is the nightmare, which the jdi^’-siologiflt 
traces to a congestion of the blood during sleep. 
The imaginary being to which this distressing con- 
dition was attributed is known by a great many 
difierent names, the most widely difiused of which 
is of the form mare (O.II.G., A.S., and Scand. 
marai Germ. Mahr or Mahre^ English ‘night- 
mare’). In Central Germany the term Alp has 
come into use ; in Upper Germany we find Trude^ 
Schrat, Ratz, Rdtzete, Dogaele ; in Western Ger- 
many, Letzelf Trempe ; ana in Oldenburg, Wal- 
riderske — all applied to the nightmare, and fre- 
<juently used also to designate the witch. The 
tncuhi ‘ ride upon human beings,’ and may actually 
torture them to death. In tiie Middle Ages per- 
sons who were suspected of injuring their fellow- 
men in this way were frequently prosecuted at 
law. Not only human beings, however, but also 
animals, and even trees, might be the victims of 
the mare. She afflicted people by squatting on 
the breast ; she sucked the milk of women and 
cows ; she wreaked such malice upon horses that 
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in the morning they were found bathed in sweat 
and with their hair all awry. She found her way 
into the sleeper^s room by the keyhole, or through 
a crack, and these were also her only possible 
means of exit. If the sleeper awoke and held her 
in his grasp, all that he found was a straw, but, if 
he spoke the name of the person who had been thus 
tonnenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 

Among those who could cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the Hexe 
of the Western Teutons (A.S. hcegtisse^ O.H.G. 
hagazussa^strioy furia), the Scandinavian trold, 
the English ‘witch.^ These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted also those who 
dealt in any way with magic, especially of a male- 
ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
powers that the Hexen could disengage their souls 
from their bodies, and they were therefore also 
called zcUnriten (M.H.G), tunri^ur, ‘ hedge- riders,’ 
or kveldmyrkri'^tcr {0.1:^.), 'night-riders,’ In these 
excursions they could assume an endless variety of 
form : they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, or a toad. Bad weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, they used to bring them- 
selves into the ecstatic condition by means of in- 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later niedieeval times they were freq^uently brought 
to trial for causing bad weather. But their power 
of working injury extended to many other things ; 
they induced diseases, and especially lunacy, they 
killed people, they filled the land with vermin, and 
caused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in witchcraft found among all the Teu- 
tonic peoples was reinforced during the Middle 
Ages by the Oriental belief in the devil. The 
witch was now supposed to be in league with the 
Evil One ; she was one who had sold her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witches^ meetings on tne 
so-called Brockelsbergs, where the hags abandoned 
themselves to love-making with the devil. From 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for witch- 
craft, which lasted till the 18th century. It was 
alvso commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity appeared, their 
bodies were exhumed and either burned or im- 
paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and witches were 
the Norse Volves (O.N. volur). These likewise 
were sorceresses, but they used their magical 
powers as a means of intercourse with the dead, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the future. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the magic wand, the magic chair, and other 
accessaries ; while they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Volves left their 
bodies. These human Volves — the ‘wise women’ 
of other Teutonic peoples — were held in great 
veneration ; in the winter nights of the season, when 
the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
steading to steading, and were everywhere received 
with ceremony. Women thus endowed with pro- 
phetic vision were supposed to exercise their powers 
even after death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave of a Vblva for the 
purpose of obtaining knowledge of the future, 
Thus OS'in, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
awakes the Vblva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the interpretation of Balder’s 
dreams {Baldrsdraicmar). 

^ A male counterpart to the witch is the werwolf, 
i.e. man- wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. werwolf, 
werewolf , O.N. vargidfr or ulfhamr), and is i 
found far beyond the limits of Teutonic lands. J 


The werwolf was a human soul which roamed 
about in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon other human beings. A person who 
chooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolfs 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he passes into a wolf’s skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in this disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular belief, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it reverted to 
human form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the disguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernatural 
being of similar maleficent powers — a second 
counterpart to the witch — was the Biltms, whose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted througii the fields, and wrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When the people found their corn laid, or the ears 
stripped, they blamed the Bihois ; such work was 
the ‘Bilwis-reaping.’ It had its abode in trees — 
the ‘ Bilwis- trees ’ — at which gifts of children’s 
clothing were oflered by way of disposing the 
Bilwis to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls which wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a great part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
endless variety of form and action. Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits bear dif- 
ferent names, and the fear of the le turning dead 
is often reflected in the very nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. gitrdc, A.S. gi'drdg, O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root *dreAtgh, ‘ to hurt’ ; other 
terms for such haunting spirits are Germ. Gespenst 
(O.H.G. spanan, ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’), Dan. gen- 
ganger (Icel. apturgaungur, ‘ one who walks 
again ’), Eng. ‘ghost’ (A.S. gluastan, ‘terrify’). 
This belief in the haunting presence of the dead 
survives to-day with a scarcely abated power of 
legend-making, and in modem spiritualism it 
would seem to have entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas popularly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewlnit vague. The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and able to 
make its presence known only by voice or action ; 
sometimes it is supposed to appear as a human 
being or an animal {e.g. the fiery dog, cat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain animals, such 
as toads and snakes, since they were the living 
homes of hapless souls. But, on the other hand, 
animals thus possessed by souls might work injury 
to human beings, and this belief gave occasion 
to the common mediteval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. von Amira, 
Tierstrafen u. Tierprozesse, Innsbruck, 1891). The 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to the supposition that 
certain animals had the gift of prophecy, and, as 
it was assumed that they had also the faculty of 
speech, it was possible to converse with them — 
above all with birds — as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plants : thus the oak 
which sprang from the mouth of a king slain in 
battle, and the rose and lily which grew on the 
rave of lovers, were really the abodes of the 
eparted souls. The belief that the dead pass into 
trees was very common ; the guaixlian tree and the 
tree of life associated with individuals or families 
were the abodes of tutelary or ancestral spirits, 
and were thus often made the recipients of gifts 
and oflerings, while the act of damaging trees was 
a crime demanding the severest penalties. 

The belief in the soul ga\^e birth to a large num- 
ber of fabulous beings. (Jne of these was the Norse 
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fylgjcL (‘following spirit^), which attended a person 
either as his soul or as his guardian spirit. As a soul, 
it took the form of an animal ; while, as a tutelary 
spirit, it was a female being who appeared, especi- 
ally in dreams, to its protege, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. The fylgjas some- 
times come singly, sometimes in troops. After a 
person’s death his attendant spirit passes to his 
heirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
The Norse valkyrs differ so far 
from the fylgjas in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre- 
quently mentioned both in the southern and in 
the northern sources (cf . Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3 ; Flav. 
Vopiscus, Vita Aurelii^ 37 ; Paul us Diaconus, i. 
15; Saxo Gramm, i. 333 ff., 361, etc.) become val’- 
kyrs (A.S. vcelcyrza, O.N. valkyrja) after their 
death. They^ are armed with helmet, shield, and 
lance ; they ride through air and sea ; the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
Their appearance presages war and bloodshed. 

Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
Ociin ; they are his maids, his ‘ wish-maidens * who 
carry out his commands, who strike down in battle 
the heroes destined for Valholl, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einherjar. The group of wish- 
maidens also included Brynhildr’Sigrdrifa, who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another king, and was in consequence 
ierced with the ‘ thorn of sleep ’ and surrounded 
y a flame until such time as Sigur(5r should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the NornSy the ‘ Fates ’ of Norse mythology, who 
have many features in common with the valkyrs, 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the elves, who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
purely demonic beings. Both the name and the 
idea of these products of religious phantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race ; O.H.G. der alp 
(pi. elbe), or das alp, also dm elbe, A.S. celf (pi. 
ylfe), O.N. dlfr (pi. dlfar) are applied to both male 
and female beings living in the eaith, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the Asir {cesir ok dlfar is a favourite Norse expres- 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
especially English, forms of superstition, the elves 
possess a Proteus-like character, and show a pre- 
ference for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as helpful to man, but sometimes also as 
capable of injuring him, and accordingly both good 
and bad elves are recognized among the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturluson {Edda, i. 18) classifies 
them according to their domiciles as ‘ elves of 
light,’ who are whiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and ‘elves of darkness,’ who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dlfrd^ull, 

‘ elf -ray.’ Their head is the sun-god Freyr, whose 
abode is Alfheim, ‘ the realm of the elves.’ The 
‘ elves of darkness ’ are sometimes all but identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft- 
handed smith Volundr (Wieland) is called ‘lord 
of the elves.’ In M. H.(^. poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich, who found his way to the West 
Franks as O heron. In England, owing to the in- 
fluences of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dwelt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took place in Scandinavia, 
where, especially in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in hills and moun- 
tains, hold their dances on the green sward, and 
by their ravishing songs draw the traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are sometimes 
incuhi ; and thus the Germ, word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the 16th century. 
The Elfen of German poetry are really of English 
origin, having been introduced into Germany to- 
wards the end of the 18th century by the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
with the wights (Goth, vaihts, fern., O.N- veettr, 
fern., O.H.G. wiht, neut.). The conception of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their abode in groves, hills, 
and watei falls, and were able to dispense for- 
tune or misfortune to human beings. In German 
folklore they were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who assisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same class of soul -like, 
or demonic, beings must be assigned the dwarfs 
(O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dveorh, O.N. dvcrgr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity was similarly circum- 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men — sometimes deformed — with 
large heads and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the ‘ Unterirdische/ ‘hill-folk,’ ‘earth- 
dwellers.’ They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays would transform them to stone. Among 
their possessions is the tarn-cap or magic hood 
which enables them to become invisible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powers. 
Their principal occu^jation is smith’s work ; their 
forge is situated within the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf-legend flourishes most profusely where there 
are ore- bearing mountains, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical literature all 
weapons of a superior kind, especially swords, are the 
handiwork of dwarfs. But Thor’s hammer, Frey’s 
ship SkidblalSmr, 0(!)in’s ring Dravpnir, Sif’s golden 
hair, Freyja’s necklace Brisingamcn, and other 
articles of ornament are also products of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character- 
istic ; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of as united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwaif-king (Lauiin, 
Heiling, Alberich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are possessed of immense treasures, 
from which they draw to reward such persons as 
pledge themselves to their service. See, further, 
art. Faiiiiks. 

An elfish origin is to he assigned bo the household 
spirits, who protect the home, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They weie frequently re- 
garded as having an animal foim, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshold, in the roof-beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present oflerings of 
milk or other food in a dish. Tlie household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
different names : thus the A.S. cofgodar, * house- 
gods,’ survive as Koholds, or goblins; the Germans 
have also the Butze, the Ilutchen, while in England 
we have Puck (Scot. ‘ brownie,’), and in Scandi- 
navia the Gardsvor {‘ house- guard ian ’), Tomte 
(‘house-spirit’), and Nisse. In many places it is 
still believed that these household sjiirits are the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other relatives. 

Superstition assigned a guartlian spirit not only 
to the house, but to the ship, in wiiich he was 
known as the Klabauteririann (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast was made. The 
Klabautermann warned the sailors by certain 
noises of any imminent danger, assisted them in 
their work, and, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for Ms services in the form of gifts. If 
the ship went down, he flew away, but tirst bade 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise had 
their guardian spirit, the Schachtmandl (* shaft- 
niannie ’), who assisted them in the workings, and 
showed them where the good ore was to be found. 

Another form of superstition current among all 
the Teutonic peoples was the belief in the demonic 
beings which live in rivers, brooks, and wells, in 
forests, in the waving cornfields, in the moving 
air, and within and upon the mountains, and which 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly ci eatures already dealt with. Imagination 
represented them as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and as of human or animal form, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the natural facts associated 
with them. At an early period, ho\yever, popular 
imagination had detached these spirits from their 
original habitat, and, as in the case of the dwarfs, 
had invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, so that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always be identi- 
fied in detail, and only the general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants, who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subjects of popular poetry. 
But, while the dwarfs were personifications of the 
bountiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her hostile aspects, and 
thus came to be regarded as the destroyers and 
devourers of men. That nearly all the more im- 
pressive phenomena of Nature were personified as 
colossal beings of this kind, is shown by the Norse 
genealogy of the giants {Fornaldarsogur ii. 3 ff. ). 
To the family of Fornjdt (‘the old giant’) belong 
the following, as his children or children’s children : 
HUr, the boisterous sea ; Logi, the wild-fire ; Kari, 
the tempest; Jokull, the glacier; Frosti, cold; 
Sneer, snow ; Drifa, the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were with special frequency suggested by moun- 
tains. Almost every mountain peak and range 
was a petrified giant or a seat of giants : e,g. 
Pilatus in Switzerland ; Watzmann in the Bavarian 
highlands ; Butt, the queen of the giants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Norwegian Jotenfjeld, ‘giant- 
range,’ was the home of the giants. Hence the 
iant was called herghiHi (‘mountain-dweller’), or 
ergjarl (‘ lord of the mountain ’), and, in fact, the 
Germ. Aiese had originally the same meaning 
(O.H.G. riso, A.S. wrisil, O.N. risi, all cognate with 
Gr. pLov, ‘ peak ’). The strength of these mountain- 
giants is expressed in the O.Ii.G. duris, A.S. tSyr^, 
O.N. '\)urs (Skr. turas, ‘ strong,’ ‘ powerful’) ; their 
size in the O.H.G. Hum (Celt. Jcunos, ‘high ’) ; their 
rapacity in the O.H.G- etan, A.S. eotan, O.N. 
jqtunn, ‘the devourer.’ See, further, art. Giants. 

Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from those just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated from their original haunts. Among 
these are the forest-^spirits, who are connected 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. These demons remain quies- 
cent in the woods during winter, but awake to 
activity with the re-bii’th of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry home young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons were sup- 
posed to live, and plant them near their houses, as 
it was believed that persons who came into contact 
with the branches absorbed the fresh energies of 
the re-awakened spirits. But the forest was like- 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally^ female in form — 
the ‘ f eminae agi*estes, quas silvaticas vocant ’ 
(Burchard of Worms, Decreta, Cologne, 1548, p. 
198J’), who appear suddenly, yield themselves to 
their lovers, and then as suddenly vanish. These 


are the ‘wild maidens,’ the German Moos~, ffolz-, 
and Buschweiber, the Fangen and Saligen, the 
Swedish (wood-nymphs), and the Danish 

asJeefruer (ash-nymphs) of present-day superstition. 
Their bodies are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrinkled ; they have hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad with moss. It 
IS a common notion that they aie chased by the 
storm -giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Fasolt, and that they seek rehigo among men, 
liberally rewarding those who succour them. 
These wood-nymphs are also endowed with occult 
owers, especially the power of curing disease — a 
eliet originally suggested by the medicinal pro- 
perties of plants found in the woods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes males, mostly of 
gigantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance as the females. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the forest-spirits and the field-spirits. The latter 
likewise were originally spirits of vegetation, 
which popular imagination first of all detached 
from their native sphere, and then elaborated in 
detail- Field-spirits grow with the stalks of grain, 
and become visible when the wind ))lows across the 
cornfields. The long ridges or ‘ backs ’ of the tilled 
land suggested the animal shape ascribed to these 
spirits. They are known by many diflei ent names, 
as e.g. in Germany, Kornwolf, Aoggenhund (‘rye- 
dog’), Haferbock (‘ oat- goat ’), liockensau (‘rye- 
sow’), Bullkater (‘tom-cat’), in Sweden, Gloso 
(‘glow-sow’), in Norway, Rerregudsbuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits were of a human type ; hence the Korn- 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), the Rockenmuhme (‘rye- 
aunt’), the lloggenalte (especially in Denmark), 
and, in male form, the Alte\^ old one '), or the Ger~ 
stenalte (‘ barley-gafier ’). The ‘ grass-demon ’ lived 
in meadows, the ‘ clover-mannikin ’ in clover-fields. 
When the com was cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another. I'he person who cut or 
bound the last sheaf caught the ‘ old one,’ the 
‘ corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf was formed into 
some kind of figure, and presented with due cere- 
mony to the landlord ; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf were care- 
fully stored in the barn until the next seed-time, and 
then used for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
be secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by binding up a cock with the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it was overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to be in 
the people who happened to pass by while this 
ceremony was being performed, they were seized 
and bound by the reapers, and had to buy them- 
selves off with a gift. 

A still greater fertility of invention is exhibited 
by the Teutonic belief in water -spirits. Almost 
every body of water — spring arul river, pond and 
lake, marsh and cascade— was imagined to be the 
abode of a spirit. These spirits varied in size as 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent of 
the masses of water with which th(iy were as- 
sociated, while fancy lent them soinetinnjH human, 
and sometimes animal, shapes. Here and there 
they were supposed to be the souls of the dead. 
Departed souls were associated very specially with 
fountains and wells, which accordingly were re- 
garded as resorts of the leaders of the soul-hosts, 
such as Frau Hollo and the Wild Hunter ; hence, 
too, the widely prevalent belief that the souls of 
the newly-born came from such places. On similar 
grounds arose in primitive times the custom of 
treating fountains and wells as places of divination. 
The spirits who haunted such places were marked 
out from others by their prophetic gift and their 
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supernatural wisdom. One of the water-spirits 
thus endowed was the Norse Miniir, into whose 
waters 6Sin had put Ms eye in pledge in order to 
gain wisdom, and to whose knowledge he resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were in the main hostile to mankind ; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the watery 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated with 
offerings, frequently, indeed, with human sacri- 
fices. Such hostile spirits are known to the 
various Teutonic peoples by variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [masc.] or Nixe [fern.], Eng. nick, 
also nixie, Norw. nokk, Swed. ncekk). The nix 
was fish-like in the lower half ; the upper part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape. 
He wore a green garb, and his teeth were also 
green. He lived with his family at the bottom of 
rivers and lakes. The female nixies were noted 
for the beautiful singing by which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with mankind. The male nix was 
occasionally armed with a hook, with which he 
dragged people under the water ; he was accord- 
ingly also called Hakenmann (Miook-man ’). In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Ravmand 

sea-man,' cf. ‘merman,' ‘mermaid’) ; in Sweden 
as Stromkarl (‘river-man’); in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, we find the Grim or Fossegrim, as the 
spirit of waterfalls ; in Iceland, the Skrimsl 
(‘monster’), Vatnskratti (‘ water- wraith ’), and 
Marg'^gr (‘sea-monster’). 

The Old Norse mythology gave great prominence to the water- 
demons -®gir and his wife Rdn. whose name is connected 

with Goth, dhva, * water’ and Qr. wKcavos, was the spirit of the 
calm still sea— one with whom the gods were on hospitable 
terms. His consort Rdn— or Sjordn, as she is still designated 
in Swedish folklore — was of an entirely different nature. She 
was the man-stealing demon of the sea, a hag who had no heart 
in her body, and who la> in wait for sailors with her net, or 
tried to grasp the ship with her arms, and drag it down to the 
depths. Of similar character were her nine daughters — ^personi- 
fications of the surging billows — who during the storm offered 
their embraces to the seamen, and, like their mother, pursued 
the ship. The Mr^gar^y-serpent — the snake-shaped monster 
which coOb itself round the earth — and the Fenns-wolf, which 
contends with OtSin at the annihilation of the world, as also 
Grendel and his mother, who lived in swamps by the sea, 
and at night stole men from the palace of the Danish king, 
Hrfig’g^r, are also frequently included among the sea-demons. 

Throughout the entire Teutonic race, as we have 
seen, there prevailed the belief that all the natural 
elements were ruled by spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded from 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostile 
to man. Demons and spirits caused ram, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
the moon, and brought about solar and lunar 
eclipses. They ;momoted or hindered the growth 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
evil work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occasions of life : at birth, 
when they sought to gain possession of the child ; 
at marriage, when they were specially active 
in mischief -making ; and at death, when they 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
machinations by all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. He shot at them, he 
lit fires, he hung up glittering objects, he un- 
covered certain parts of the body, he avoided 
stepping on the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purpose 
of protecting himself or driving them away. The 
ideas underlying such practices, thus brought down 
by the Teutons from the earliest ages, are found to 
correspond with ideas which prevail among the 
primitive races of the present day. 
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E. Mogk. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetan).— The 
Tibetan lives in an atmosphere charged with 
malignant demons and sjiiiits; and the great 
practical attraction of Buddhism for him is that 
it can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of these supernatural enemies. Yet it 
should be remembered that in the higher Hindu 
civilization of India the ostensible object of the 
Brahmanical sacrifice was also to ciiain the 
demons. 

The great majority of the Tibetan demons are 
of a non-Buddhist character. A consideiable pro- 
portion of the aboiiginal evil spirits have been 
adjusted by the Lamas to the type of somewhat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in tlie later Tanirik 
Buddhism of India, and these are to be coerced or 
propitiated on the lines of the Indian ritual. IMt 
the larger number demand the rites of the i>re- 
Buddhist religion to which they belong, namely, 
the Bon (see Tibet). These spirits are mainly 
ersonified natural forces and malignant ghosts, 
ut several are animistic and fetishes, and all are 
saturated with sacrificial ideas. 

The word for ‘ spirit,’ namely lha, is that which 
is adopted for the gods of the Brahmanical and 
Indian Buddhist pantheon. It is applied generally 
to those aboriginal gods who are supposed to live 
in the sky, even though they be unfriendly to 
man. The demons, or rDud (pronounced dut), 
are always evil genii or fiends of an actively 
malignant type ; Mara is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may be broadly divided 
into the following eight classes : — 
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(1) Good spirits (LAa), mostly male, white in colour, and 
generally genial, though the war-god {sQra-Lha) is as fierce and 
powerful as the greatest fiend. The countryside gods {Yul-lha) 
and the fairy guardians (Srung-ma) have been made defenders of 
Lamaism. (2) Ghosts and goblins (jTsan), all male, red in colour. 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem- 
bodied priests. They especially haunt the vicinity of temples. 
(3) Devils (pDud)y mostly male, black in colour, and very malig- 
nant. The m'ost malignant of all are ’Dre (or Lha-dre\ male 
and female, or literally ‘ father ' and * mother.’ They are persecu- 
tors of Lamaism, and cannot be properly appeased without the 
sacrifice of a pig. (4) Planet fiends (^gDori), piebald in colour ; 
producing diseases Fifteen great ones are recognized. (5) 
Bloated fiends (dMu), dark purple in colour. (6) Ghouls and 
vampires (Srin-po)^ raw-flesh-coloured and bloodthiistj^ (7) 
King-fiends (rGryal-po\ the ‘treasure-masters’ (dKor-bdag)y 
usually white in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroes. 
(8) ‘ Mother ’ furies (Jfa-mo), black-coloured she-devils. They 
are the disease-mistresses (tiad-bdag), and are sometimes the 
spouses of certain of the above demons. The twelve bStan-ma 
(pronounced Ta7i7na) especially inhabit the snowy ranges- 

Many of the above are local genii, fixed to parti- 
cular localities. Of these the most numerous are 
the ‘ earth-owners ’ {Sa-bdag)^ truly local spirits 
inhabiting the soil, springs, and lakes, like the 
ndgas of the Hindus. Others more malignant, 
called gN^an, and believed to cause pestilential 
disease, infest certain trees, rocks, and springs, 
which are avoided in consequence or made into 
shrines for propitiatory offerings. They are be- 
lieved by the present writer to represent the spirit 
of the gigantic wild sheep, the gNa7i or Ovis am- 
moil, which, according to early Chinese accounts, 
was worshipped by the Tibetans, and the horns 
of which are offered on the cairns at the tops of 
the passes. At every temple or monasteiy the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
within the outer gateway, usually to the right of 
the door, and worshipped with wme and occasion- 
ally with bloody sacrifice ; and it is given a more 
or less honorific name. One of the fiercest of the 
country fiends is Pe-kar (not Pe-har, as spelt by 
some writers), who has been adopted as a special 
protector of monasteries by the Yellow-hat sect 
of Lamas. There are also the ‘house-god,' the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or familiars, 
good and had, of the individual. 

The representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altai's, or in their masks at the 
sacred plays portray them in human form, though 
some of them may have the head of a beast or 
bird, and they are pictured by the Tibetan artists 
as clad in the costume of the country. The local 
spirits sometimes may be represented by mere 
sticks and stones. 

Living sacrifice is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, but the dough effigies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri- 
fice in pre-Buddhist days. The animals most 
commonly represented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and the brains 
and flesh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in howls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the three- 
cornered dagger called piir-pa or pkr-hu. This 
is used by the priests to stab and drive oft' the 
demons, or to impale them when it is stuck into 
the ground. What appears probably to be a 
Buddhistic variation of this worship is the feast 
offered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowing 
of human thigh-bone trumpets and the beating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis- 
missed in an impel ative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism bear the 
following names in Tibetan, the latter being 
usually the literal etymological translation of 
the Sanskrit names : 


Sanskrit. Tibetan. Sanskrit. Tibetan 

Preta Yi-dvac;'. Unmada sMyo-byed. 

Kutubhaijda sGruI-’bum. Skanda sKyeiu-'byed. 

Pi^aclia Sa-za, Chhaya Giib-g-non. 

Bhuta ’Byung'-po. Raksa Srin-po. 

Putana and Srul-po(= Rev'ati-g'raha Naiii-grui 

Kataputaria ‘ rocfceri ’) and and Sakuni- p;'don and 

LusSinl-po. graha Byai gdon. 

These, as v/cH ilie other deities of' Indian 
Buddhism, are usually lepresented by Tibetan 
artists in conventional Indian diess, in contradis- 
tinction to the deities. 

LiTERAriTRE. — A. C-Tir. Mythol. des BuddhiS77ius, Leip- 
zig, 1900, E. Pander, Das P 7’-. .7 . ' ^ 

Berlin, 1890; W. W Rock.'.'l, J." .• ' ' *J i > \ ''.i- ■ 

ton, 1895; ll. A. Waddell, The Buddhism oj London, 

1895, also Lhasa aiid its Mysteries^ do. 1905. 

L. A. Waddell. 

DHN^IS. — A most important aboriginal group 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to the gieat 
temperamental disparity of its component parts, it 
aflbids an excellent field for the study of psychic 
peculiarities and the gradual develoi)nient in o[)po- 
site directions of the mental faculties. Within the 
bosom of that great American family are to be 
found extremes in more ways than one. We have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and the timid 
Hares in the north, while tlie industrious Navalios 
of Arizona are in as strong contrast to the indoJent, 
unsesthetic Dog-Kibs and Slaves of the Canadian 
sub-arctic forests. All its tribes, however, are 
more or less remarkable for their pronounced sense 
of dependence on the powers of the invisible world. 
Keligious feeling and its outward manilestations 
pervade their whole lives, though by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as destitute of 
any religion. 

The Dbnba, also improperly called Athapascans, 
from Lake Athabasca, the habitat of one of their 
tribes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and 
Pacific D6n(Ss. The Northern Dbnos, whose ranks 
are now reduced to about 19,390 souls, people the 
wilds of Canatla from the Chinch ill Kiver, and 
almost from the Northern Saskatchewan, up to the 
territory of the Eskimos. In Ihitish Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-capped 
mountains, extending from 5P 30' K. lat. to the 
northern confines of the Province, and beyond as 
far as the wastes claimed by the above-mentioned 
hyperboiean aboiigines, are also their patrimonial 
domain. Then best known tribes witliiu that aiea 
are the Loucheux (5500 souls) in Alaska, the Yukon 
Territory, and the lower Mackenzie ; tlie Hares 
(COO), their neighbours in the east ; the Slaves 
(1100), westof Great Slave Lake, from Port Simpson 
to Port Norman ; the Dog-Kibs (same pojuilation), 
east of the latter, as far as Back River ; the 
Yellow-Knives (500), a somewhat licentious tribe, 
to the north-east of Great Slave Lake ; the Chip- 
pewas (4000) and Caribou-Eaters (1700), the 
first representatives of the stock in the north who 
ever came into contact with the whites ; the Naha- 
nais (1000), on the Stikine and, in the same lati- 
tude, east of the Rocky Mountains ; and the 
Carriers (970), who, with tlie Babines (530) and the 
Chilcotins (450), constitute the Soutli - western 
D6n6s. The well-known Apaches (0068) and the 
numerous Navahoa (27,365) form the Southern 
branch of the family (cf. Apaches and Navahos). 
As to the Pacific D6nbs, they consist of unimport- 
ant tribes, or remnants of triVes, scattered through- 
out N. California, Oregon, and Washington. Their 
present aggregate does not come to more than 900 
souls. 

When in their original state, the D(^n6s are emi- 
nently a nomadic race of hunters and fishermen. 
Nownere, except in British Columbia, have tliey 
anything like villages or any elaborate social 
system. Father-right was primitively, and has 
remained to a great extent, the fundamental law 
of their society. The father of a family is con 
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sidered its fountain-head, its natural chief, and the 
controller of the children, who, after marrying, 
stay with him, unless the mental superiority and 
better circumstances of another paternal relative 
claim them for his own followers. They soon form 
groups of kindred families, over which he presides 
as patriarch or head of the band. These aggregates 
are then the social unit, the family not being re- 
cognized as such. His power, however, is very 
limited : directing the movements of the band, 
giving orders for camping, and, occasionally, very 
gentle reproof are about the sum-total of his pre- 
rogatives. His influence, of course, depends greatly 
on the number of his suite, and their efficiency as 
hunters. Hence it is the Ddnds’ ambition to have 
as many children as possible, especially of the male 
sex. Polygamy was in honour among all the tribes. 
While some unimportant men had but one wife, 
the majority had two, and the lodges of the chiefs 
might contain from two to eight. D. W. Harmon 
(‘A General Account of the Indians on the East 
Side of the Rocky Mountain,’ in Journal of Voy- 
ages^ N.Y. ed. 1903, p. 294) cites one who had eleven, 
with more than forty children, and W. H, Dali 
{Travels on the Yukon and in the Yukon Territory, 
p. Ill) speaks of one who had ‘at least eighteen 
wives.’ A few cases of polyandry were also found 
among the S^kanais, a Rocky Mountain tribe. 

Five methods of contracting marriage may be 
said to have obtained among the Northern Ddnds. 
Marriage by mutual consent was exceedingly rare 
before the advent of the missionaries. Some such 
arrangement can, however, be placed to the credit 
of a few mountain tribes. ‘Will you pack my 
beaver-snares ? ’ the dusky youth would ask of the 
object of his choice. A hesitating ‘ Perhaps ’ would 
seal her fate, and, without further ado, the couple 
would thenceforth become man and wife. Wooing 
the bride’s parents, that is, working for them and 
endeavouring by every possible good office to be- 
come acceptable to them, was proper to the South- 
western Ddn^s (cf. Carrier Indians). The most 
common gateway to sexual intercourse east of the 
Rockies w’as wrestling. Two young men would 
publicly wrestle for the possession of a maiden, 
and the same took place in connexion with any 
married woman as well. No husband could ever 
consider himself secure in the company of his wife, 
as he was liable to see her any day snatched away 
from him by a stronger man. So much so, indeed, 
that S. Hearne, the first author to give us any 
satisfactory account of the eastern tribes, asserts 
{A Journey from Prince of Wales’s Port to the 
Northern Ocean, p. 104) that ‘ a weak man ... is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
man thinks worth his notice.’ Pie adds that some 
rofessional wrestlers ‘make almost a livelihood 
y taking what they please from the weaker 
parties, without making them any return ’ {ib, 105). 
A fourth way of contracting marriage was even 
more suggestive of savagery. A man would simply 
seize by the hair and drag to his tent the object of 
his passion. Finally, occasions were not wanting 
when women were bought as so many chattels, and 
cases are also on record when the same object of 
traffic was later ravished by wrestling from her 
quondam purchaser, the unfortunate creature being 
thus a passive party to transactions whereby she was 
‘ married ’ according to the two different methods 
obtaining in her tribe. 

From this it will be inferred how exceedingly 
low was the position that the woman occupied in 
primitive society. She was merely a drudge, the 
factotum of the household, a slave to her husband, 
bufteted even by her own male children, fond of 
them though she invariably was. Her fate was 
more satisfactory among the Navahos ; and, by 
reason of the rank to which she might occasion- 


ally succeed, among the South-western D6n^s, life 
was also accidentally made bearable for her, though 
in private life most of the menial work of the family 
still fell to her lot. It goes without saying that, 
with such loose systems governing the relations of 
the sexes, divorce followed in many cases as a 
matter of course, especially when the union had 
not been cemented by the birth of any children. 

Indiscriminate as these matrimonial affairs ap- 
parently were, blood -relationship was always a 
bar thereto. But among the tribes who had 
adopted mother-right as their law controlling suc- 
cession to rank and property, agnates were not 
recognized as relatives. A child hardly cared for 
his father, and took no notice whatever of his 
kindred through the male line. Hence first cousins 
on the father’s side were considered strangers to 
one another, and as such very generally inter- 
married. On the other hand, even very distant 
relatives on the maternal side still call themselves 
brothers and sisters, as the case may be. This 
applies also to the members of the same clan, 
wherever this social organization prevails. Primi- 
tively, all marriages were strictly exogamous, the 
gentile tie being considered even more binding than 
blood-relationship. In the case of widows, the 
prescriptions of the levirate were scrupulously 
obeyed by all the tribes, and they had to marry 
the surviving brother of their late husband. 

The dread which a woman in her catamenial 
periods, or immediately after parturition, inspired 
in a man can hardly be exaggerated. Such a 
creature was — indeed, continues to be — regarded 
as the very incarnation of evil. As soon as the 
first symptoms of that momentous change in the 
female organism appeared, the maiden was until a 
late date, and is still in many tribes, sequestered 
from the company of her fellow-D6n6s. A little 
hut was built for her on the outskirts of the village, 
or some distance from the tepees of the migrating 
party, where she dwelt until her menses were well 
over, away from the gaze of the public, and visited 
only by some female relative, who brought her, in 
small birch bark vessels which nobody else could 
touch, the meagre fare of dried fish and water 
which custom prescribed for her, to the exclusion 
of any nourishing food, esj>ccially that derived 
from any large animal freshly killed. So portent- 
ous of evil was her condition deemed, that all con- 
tact, however indirect, with the living creation was 
denied her. Hence eating, while in her impure 
state, of the flesh of any game was reputed to 
entail a deliberate insult to all the representatives 
of the same species, which would infallibly take 
their revenge by keeping away from the traps or 
arrows of her relatives. She could not follow in 
the trail of her male companions for fear of in- 
capacitating them for the chase ; she must abstain 
from bathing or washing her feet in lakes or rivers, 
lest she should cause the death of the fish they con- 
tained. Hearne goes even so far as to say tliat in 
his time (1782) ‘women in this situation are never 
permitted to walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are hunting beaver, 
or where a fish-net is set, for fear of averting their 
success’ (op. cit. 315). 

On her return from the hut of her first menstrua- 
tion, the maiden wore, during the following three 
or four years, a kind of veil made of tlie strands of 
a long fringe ornamented with heads, passing over 
her face and resting on her breast. Ifliis Hearne 
supposed to be ‘a mai*k of modesty’ (p. 314). It 
served the same purposes as the prmtexta of the 
Romans and the long outer garment of the Jewish 
virgins mentioned by Josephus {Ant. vil. viii. 1), 
being a badge of puberty and a sort of public 
notice that the wearer v’-as marriageable. To this 
was added a bone tube to drink with and a two- 
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pronged comb to scratch her head, thereby avoid- 
ing immediate contact between her head and her 
fingers. 

So deleterious were believed to be the emanations 
from the menstruating woman, that the tabu of 
which she was the object extended even to the 
contact with any weapon, or implement, desired 
for the capture of animals. Captain G. Back 
records the ‘ consternation ^ and hasty flight of a 

g oor woman who had unwittingly trodden on her 
usband’s gun — an offence which the explorer de- 
clares {Narr, of the Arctic Land Expedition to the 
Mouth of the Great Fish Fiver, p. 124) did not 
usually meet with any lighter punishment than ‘a 
slit nose or a bit cut off the ears.' The same legal 
uncleanness attached to a new mother, and a like 
sequestration followed, which was then protracted 
to a month or five weeks after child-birth. During 
that period the father would not, as a rule, see his 
child. 

Speaking of legal uncleanness, we must not 
forget to mention that some such state was also 
supposed to be consequent on the shedding of 
human blood. Hearne relates that, after his Ddnd 
companions had massacred over twenty inoffensive 
Eskimos, all those immediately concerned in the 
affair considered themselves debarred from cooking 
either for themselves or for others. Before every 
meal they painted their upper lips and the greater 
part of the cheeks with red ochre. They would 
not drink out of any other dish or use any otlier 
pipe than their own, nor would those who had had 
no hand in the massacre touch the murderer’s dish 
or pipe. This, as well as the abstaining from 
many parts of the game they ate, was regularly 
followed for an entire season, after whicdi ‘the 
men, without a female being present, made a fire 
at some distance from the tents, into which they 
threw all their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, 
which were soon consumed to ashes ; after which a 
feast was prepared, consisting of such articles as 
they had long been prohibited from eating ; and, 
when all was over, each man was at liberty to eat, 
drink, and smoke as they pleased ; and also to kiss 
their wives and children at discretion,' which they 
had previously been forbidden to do {op, cit, 20G). 

Much married as the D6n6s usually were, they 
regarded continence as essential for success in 
certain undertakings. No hunter would ever 
dream of leaving for any important trapping ex- 
pedition who had not first separated a ioro from his 
mves for quite an extended period. Did he succeed 
in capturing a beaver or a bear, he would carefully 
see to it that no dog — an unclean animal — should 
be permitted to touch any of its bones. The skull 
and rnolars, especially, were reputed sacred, and 
were invariably stuck up on the branches of a tree 
or, more commonly, on the forked end of a tent- 
pole. The fear lest an unclean animal — dog, fox, 
or wolf — might profane the same by contact there- 
with was the reason prompting those precautions. 
Should such a dreadful contingency occur, the 
hunter immediately desisted from exerting himself 
m any way, being firmly persuaded that all his 
efforts towards trapping any game of the same 
species would prove futile. 

To understand these superstitions and most of 
those relating to^ menstruating women, we must 
remember that, in the D6ne cosmogony, all the 
present entities of Nature were originally endowed 
with human-like faculties. Even trees spoke and 
fought, and the fowls of the air and the animals of 
the earth were men like ourselves, though distin- 
guished by potent faculties which we do not possess. 
These wonderful powers, though now somewhat 
attenuated, are supposed still to exist in the brute 
creation. A. share of them possessed by a few 
privileged individuals constitutes what we call 


magic. This is the connecting link between man 
and beast, and also the means whereby one may 
commune with the world of spirits, and by whose 
aid a person is enabled to sucoceti in his quest after 
happiness and the necessaries of life. Hence the 
sympathy or antipathy which may exist between 
hunter and hunted, according to the way in which 
the former treats tlie latter. The language of the 
best Christianized D(!;nd has retained to this day 
unequivocal traces of these zootheistic ideas. If 
unsuccessful in his hunt after game, the modern 
D6n6 will not say : ‘ T had bad luck with this or 
that animal,’ but: ‘Bears or beav^ers,’ as the case 
may be, ‘did not want me.’ The spirits, which 
have their seats in the various parts of the universe 
and are co-existent with them, are good or had, or 
rather noxious or friendly to man. Iflie evil spirits, 
on the occasion of breaches of the moral law, or the 
neglect of the traditional observances, attack man 
and dwell in him, causing thereby madness, fits, 
and other nervous disoi'ders, disease, and death. 
The kindly spirits manifest themselves to him 
during his sleep, or suddenly in the woods or 
elsewhere, under the shape of the particular entity — 
animal, sun, celestial plienomenon, etc. — with which 
they are so intimately connected (-liat to the Indian 
nimd mundane being and indwelling power are 
almost one and the same. This inanifestation is a 
token of their wish to act towards him as protect- 
ing genii, in return for some consuleiation shown 
to their px-esent concretized forms or symbols. 
These are the personal totems {mttnitous), the only 
ones known to the unadulterateil l)6n('js{cf. Totem- 
ism). The adopted party will thenceforth show his 
regard for his protector by not suffering the par- 
ticular being in which it resides to be lightly treated 
or abused in any way ; by exposing in his lodge its 
spoils (if an animal, or its symbol, if a heavenly 
orb, etc.), or carrying on his person a icmmder of 
it in the Blia}>e of its tail, a feather flowing from 
his head-dress, etc. In times of need the D6n6 will 
secretly in VO k<5 the aid of his nutnitou^ saying: 
‘ May you do this or tliat to me I ’ Before an 
assault on his enemies, or previous to his hunt, lie 
will daub its symbol in red ochre on his bow and 
arrows, or smg out in its honour a rude chant con- 
sisting of a single phrase repealed ad infmitwni. 
Magic and song, in the mind of the American 
native, have a most intimate correlation, and few 
important attempts to influence the spirits one 
way or another are iinacicompanied by loud cliarit- 
ing and the noisy beating of drums. Should his 
appeal for help be heard, he will give expression to 
his gratitude by burning, or throwing into the 
water, any piece of property on hand, goods or 
clothing, or in later times tobacco. 

In the North this was the only kind of saciTlice 
known to the I)6n6s. At times it took a propitia- 
tory or rogatory character, being intended to obtain 
favours or avert calamities. The pei'sonified ele- 
ments, esi)ecially wind witii the ti'ibes dwelling on 
the banks of the lai'go Northern lakes, were the 
most common beneficiaries of such offerings, unless 
we add thereto another class of sjiirits, winch have 
some resemblance to the genii locorjim of the 
Romans. These were believed to haunt places 
prominent for some natural peculiarity — the steep- 
ness of a hill, the magnitude or striking appeal ance 
of a rock, etc. It was usual for any wayfarer 
passing by such spots to offer a stone to the spirit 
or its materialized form. A custom similar to this 
can be traced to the wastes of Tartary (cf. Hue, 
Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la Tartaric, I'aris, 
1850, i. 25 f,), and the D6n6 practice may oven be 
compared with the prayer-machines set up on some 
mountain-tops in far-away Tibet. 

Instead of quietly revealing itself in a dream or 
a vision, the rnaniiou occasionally prostrated the 
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D6n4 to the extent of depriving him of his senses. 
In such accidents the bystanders would never re- 
cognize a mere cataleptic fit. They would insist 
that the mind of the smitten individual had been 
attracted by some powerful spirit, with which it 
was communing. To them any kind of fainting 
malady was much the same as epilepsy to the 
E-omans. It was a morbus sacer, denoting mysteri- 
ous influences. Swooning is still called by the 
Carriers ne-kha-utMzcet , or the attack of a spirit. 
When loud chanting, enhanced by louder beating 
of drums, had succeeded in breaking the spell, the 
soul of the patient was supposed to return from the 
spirit w’orld, and he was looked upon with a venera- 
tion bordering on awe. Henceforth he was regarded 
as possessed of the mysterious powers over Nature, 
and the spirits controlling it, which we call magic, 
and his ministrations were resorted to whenever it 
was a question of counteracting the influence of 
the evil spirits which cause disease and public 
calamities. In a word, he was a regular shaman, 
and the religious system of which he had become 
the chief representative was the shamanism of the 
north-eastern Asiatic races in almost all its purity 
(cf. Shamanism). Among the Navahos of the 
South this is still at the base of the religious edifice ; 
but commiscegenation with alien stocks and the 
influence of environment have notably modified it 
by the addition of rites and elaborate ceremonies 
based on the remembrance of the many adventures 
of their culture heroes (cf. Navahos). 

The functions of the shaman will be found fully 
explained in the article Shamanism. Suffice it to 
say here that they were seven-fold among the 
Northern Dends. Shamanistic conjuring with that 
particular American race was curative, preventive, 
inquisitive, malefic, operative, prestidigitative, or 
prophetical. A r61e which was perhaps proper to 
the profession in the North was that of father con- 
fessor. Auricular confession of personal delin- 
quencies to him who might be represented as the 
nearest aboriginal eqnivsSent of a priest — though he 
could not strictly be called by such a name for the 
lack of any regular sacrifice or cult — was one of 
the religions institutions of the primeval forests of 
northern Canada. Of the shaman among the 
Western Ddnds, Harmon wrote as early as 1820 : 

* When the Carriers are very sick, they often think that they 
shall not recover unless they divulge to a priest or magician 
every crime which they may have committed, which has 
hitherto been kept secret. In such a case, they will make a 
full confession, and then they expect that their lives will he 
spared for a time longer. But should they keep back a single 
crime, they as fully believe that they shall suffer instant death ’ 
(‘ An Account of the Indians living West of the Rocky Mountain,* 
in Journal of Voyages, N.Y. ed. 1903, p. 266 1). 

The present writer had recorded the same custom 
long before he saw the old trader’s volume. On the 
other hand, Lu the course of his Trad, ind. du 
Canada nord‘Ouestf p. 418 f., E. Petitob gives 
a Chippewa (Eastern) text furnished him in 1863 
by an old shaman of Great Slave Lake, of which 
the following is a partial translation : 

‘ The man who is sick as a consequence of his sins . , sits 

by the shaman, to whom he confesses his misdeeds. The 
shaman asks him many a question, reprimands him in order to 
draw out the sms he conceals. . . . Finally, the patient having 
confessed everything, the shaman brings down on him the Far- 
off Spirit, his own familiar, which, entering into the sick man, 
takes away his sms, whereupon disease immediately leaves 
hun.’ 

The greatest importance was attached to dreams. 
It was through the medium of dreams that most of 
their communications with the invisible world took 
place, and to this day the D6n6s consider dreaming 
as a token of occult powers over Nature and man. 
For this reason they are loth to wake up any sleep- 
ing person, as he or she may just be enjoying a 
dream, that is, communing with the spirits. Any- 
body talking in his sleep is nolens volens regarded 
as a great sorcerer or shaman. 


Though the spirits are much more in evidence 
than any other hidden power in the theo- 

gony, they were not without the notion of a 
Supreme Being governing the world and punishing 
the wicked. In the W est, the nature of this ruling 
principle was not very clear, though it was gener- 
ally recognized as the great controller of the celest- 
ial forces — wind, rain, and snow. Thunder they 
still firmly believe to be a gigantic bird of the eagle 
genus, the winking of whose eyelids produces 
lightning, while the detonations are due to the 
flapping of its wings. That this Deity was, indeed, 
paramount and peisonal in the estimation ot those 
Indians is made evident by the usual formula of 
their oaths. Yuttcsre scetirsd ; ‘ That-wliich-is-on- 
high heareth me,’ and Yuttoere nalh cedae.mi : ‘I 
say it in presence of That-v^ hioh-ii'-'ri-l' gi: ’ (the 
Celestial Power), are forms u-iod by the -J-irriers 
to this day. The new generation has another name 
for the Supreme Being, based on more adequate 
knowledge due to the missionaries. 

The majority of the North American Indians 
attribute the work of creation to a prodigious hero, 
of a human nature, but exceedingly powerful, 
generally more or less tricky and not too scrupu- 
lous, whose many deeds and miraculous adventures 
furnish the subject-matter of endless tales. This 
is the culture hero of the Americanists, the (Estas 
of the Western l)dn6s, who borrowed his person- 
ality from the N. Pacific coast tribes, and the 
Ylmantuwifiyaiy ‘ the One who is lost across the 
ocean,’ of the Hupas, the principal tribe of 
the Pacific group of I)6n6s. But the Eastern 
D6n6s know of a God who is Creator as well 
as Ruler of the universe. He is, however, less 
spiritualized with them than the chief Deity of 
their Western kin, since they lend him human 
attributes. InJefwin-wetay , ‘ ile that sits on the 
zenith,’ is the name by which the Hare Indians 
know him, and, according to Petitot, that tiibe 
makes him trine : father, mother, and son. The 
father is in the zenith, the mother in the nadir, 
and the son travels incessantly from the one to 
the other. The father by his mere volition made 
the earth and all it contains, after which he lit the 
celestial orbs, the sun and the moon — most of the 
stars and constellations were originally inhabitants 
of our own globe^at the prayer of nis son, who, 
having perceived the earth during one of his 
voyages, sang out : ‘ O my Father who sit test on 
high, do light the heavenly fire, for on that sn»all 
island (the earth) my brothers-in-law (men) have 
been wretched for a long time’ (Petitot, Mono- 
graphic des D6n4-Dindjid, p. xxiii). 

Most of the tribes have also a tradition pointing 
to the extinction of mankind by water, with the ex- 
ception of the Wise One, among the Eastern D4n6s, 
or OEstas, the chief legendary hero of tlie Western 
tribes. In the legends relating these events the 
musk-rat and the beaver, two animals famous for 
their nimbleness and skill, are said to have been 
instrumental in reconstructing the earth, alter it 
had been destroyed through the submersion of its 
highest mountains. 

The sacredness of the number seven among the 
Jews is a matter of common knowledge. That 
number is among the majority of tlie American 
aborigines replaced by four; but both seven and 
four yield in sacredness to the number two in the 
legends and traditions of the Western D6n6 tribes. 

By the side of, and in opposition to, the Supreme 
Being of the nation is, according to Petitot, a 
counterpart of our devil in the theogony of the 
North-eastern tribes. If we are to believe that 
author, the knowledge of such an entity preceded 
the advent of the missionaries, and it was called 
* the Bad One,’ ‘ the Forsaken One,’ ‘ He that 
passed through heaven,’ etc., according to the 
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various localities. The older Carriers call him to- 
day by the first-mentioned name ; but the present 
writer is inclined to believe that they owe this 
notion to intercourse with the whites. 

No tribe worshipped the Deity in any \vay ; no 
cult of any kind, sacred dances or public prayers, 
obtained in the North. The only dance whose 
object was not mere recreation took place in con- 
nexion with an eclipse (cf. Prodigies and Portents 
[Amer.]). But in the South the Navahos have 
elaborate rites and know of public piayiiig, thoufj:h 
their requests are addressed more to the i)ei sonified 
elements and their culture-heroes, or semi-deiiied 
ancestors, than to any Supreme Deity. 

As to man, he is believed to be made up of a 
perishable body and a transformable, and there- 
fore surviving, soul — if this be the proper word for 
an element which is perhaps as much the elfect as 
the cause of life. The name given it by most tribes 
literally means in the West ‘warmth.’ Yet it is 
to-day used to designate the principle of life, while 
the Eastern Ddnes have for the soul animating the 
body words varying according to the dialects, 
though almost all of them are the counterparts of 
the Lat. spiritus. Analogous terms serve in the 
West to express not the vital principle, but the 
outward sign of life, breath, and, by extension, 
life itself. 

Besides this principle, or physical condition, there 
is ne-tsen, man’s shadow, usually called ‘second 
self.’ This is a reflexion of the individual person- 
ality, invisible in time of good health, because then 
confined within its normal seat, the body, but wdiicli 
on the approach of sickness and death w^anders out 
of its home, and roams about, seldom seen but often 
heard. Its absence from its proper corpoieal seat, 
if too prolonged, infallibly results in death. 

Finally, ne-zul in the Ddn^ psychology may be 
said to represent the soul or surviving principle 
after death. Strictly speaking, the word refers to 
the impalpable, dematerializcd remnants of one’s 
individuality, or a transformed self adapted to the 
conditions of the next world. That world is very 
generally believed to be situated underground, 
and watered by a large river, in which the shades 
catch small fry for their subsistence, visiting their 
nets in double canoes — a craft otherwise unknown 
in N. America. Their condition there seems to be 
unequal, inasmuch as those who have not received 
the last funeral rites according to the customs of 
their tribes are constantly wandering, fed on mice, 
toads, foetuses, and squirrels, or even cast into the 
waters of the big river instead of being ferried 
across, while others are reported to be playing on 
the grass, or dancing to the tune of a song, the 
main burden of which is the words Uie^a fsethine, 
[ we sleep separated from one another,^ i.e, ‘ there 
is no more any matrimonial union between us.’ 

Metempsychosis was strongly believed in by the 
Eastern I)4n6s. Petitot writes in his Monographic 
des D4n6^Dindjiij p. xxx : 

* I have been unable to eradicate from the mind of a certain 
girl the persuasion that, before her birth, she had lived under a 
name and with features unknown to me, nor could I prevent an 
old woman from claiming the child of her neighbour, under the 
pretext that she recognized in him the migrated soul of her own 
late son. I am personally acquainted with several such cases.’ 

The art. Carrier Indians makes it clear that 
such notions were not confined to the East. Yet, 
we must add that the Western D6n6s now seem to 
have entirely discarded them, while the beliefs 
connected with menstruating women, the spirits, 
and sliamani&m still lurk in the minds of many’ 
and are openly professed by a few. With others 
they are at best obsolescent. This re-incarnation of 
the soul did not always result in a mere exchange 
of bodies of a similar kind. The author just quoted 
further says that he has known a poor mother who 

a.s lamenting because an old shaman had assured 


her that she had seen her dead son walking by the 
shore of the lake under the form of a bear. He 
adds : ‘ It is seldom that we see any man of influ- 
ence die without hearing soon after his former 
companions claim that they have seen him meta- 
morphosed into a bipedal caribou, a bear, or an 
elk.’ 

The original mode of disposing of dead bodies in 
the North seems to have been by enclosing them 
within rough cratings made of small logs crossed 
at the ends, whicli weic raised from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
above ground on stout poles or i>osts. Any object 
whicli might have belonged to the deceased either 
accompanied him in his final retreat or was cast 
into the water, burnt, or hidden in the branches 
of trees. Sometimes the remains were concealed 
within trees hollowed out for the purpose, or natur- 
ally hollow through age and decay ; but in the 
East it was much more usual simply to abandon 
them where they fell. They were never buried, 
except among the Clulcotins, a South-western 
trihe, while their neighbours, the Carriers and the 
Babines, cremated them, after the custom of the 
coast Indians. 

Such were the D6n6s when first met by the 
whites. The Apaches were tlie first representa- 
tives of the nation to make the acquaintance of the 
pale-faced strangers, in the persons of the Spaniards 
of Mexico. In the North, their liist contact with 
our civilization occurred in the vicinity of ITudson 
Bay, where the Fur Trading Company named after 
that inland sea established posts, iroin one of which 
Arthur Dobhs wrote in 1744 the earliest printed re- 
ference to the race which has come to the present 
writer’s knowledge. In 1771-72, Samuel Ifearne, 
one of the ti’adcrs, reached the Arctic Ocean in the 
company of a large band of Eastern D6n6s, who then 
perpetrated the iini)rovokcd massacre of Eskimos 
already mentioned. Then came Alex. Mackenzie, 
who, m 1789, descended the noble stream now 
known under his name, and in 1793 penetrated as 
far west as the Pacific Ocean, always accomiianied 
by a few Northern D6n6s, who did not succeed in 
securing him a peaceful recei)tion at the hands of 
all the new D6n6 tribes. About 1811, the Yellow- 
Knives repeated on the poor Eskimos the exploit 
of Hearne’s companions, killing some thirty of 
them near the mouth of the Coppermine Xliver, 
and two years later a party of Kocky Mountains 
D6n6s, acting under provocation, destroyed Fort 
Nelson, on the Liard Kiver, and murdered its in- 
mates. Ten years thereafter (1823), the Dog-Kibs 
and Hares, long oppressed by the Yellow-Knives, 
fell upon them unawares and cut off a large number 
of them. Then came the visits of the Arctic ex- 
plorers, Sir John Franklin, Captain G. Back, and 
Dr. King, Thomas Simpson, Sir John Richardson, 
etc. The dates attached to their respective works 
in the following bibliography are safe indications 
of the epochs of their travels among tlie I)6n6s. 

Finally, we have the missionaries. The Catholics 
reached Isle-^i-la-Crosse in 1845, Lake Athabasca in 
1847, Great Slave Lake in 1852, I’eace River in 
1858, and the Lower Mackenzie in 1859. Father 
Petitot, a prolific ethnographer, was the first 
minister of the gospel to visit Great Bear Lake, 
which he did for the first time in the course of 
186G. The missionaries were almost everywhere 
well received, and readily made numerous prose- 
lytes : 1859 saw the establishment of the first Pro- 
testant mission at Fort Simxison, on the Mackenzie, 
after which outposts were started among the Lou- 
cheux Indians west of the Rocky Mountains. To- 
day^ practically the entire nation in the North is 
Christian, about nine- tenths liaving adoxited the 
Catholic faith, and the remainder the Prote.stant. 

See Hupas and Navahos for Central and 
Southern Athapascans. 
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Litshature. — S. Hearnej A. Journey from Prince of Wales*s 
Fort, Dublin, 1796 ; A. Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal to 
the Frozen and Pacific 0^-77 ^ ondon. • D. W. Harmon, 

Joum. of Voyages and JL ! ‘j i'i‘S •• f • of N. America, 
Andover, 1820, reprint, N.Y 1903 ; Sir John Franklin, J'o'wmey 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea, London, 1829, G. Back, Arctic 
Land Expedztzon to the Mouth of the Great Fish River, London, 
1836 ; R, King-, Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, 
London, *1836 ; Th. Simpson, Nai'r, of the Discoveries on the 
N. Coast of America, London, 1843, Sir John Richardson, 
Arctic Searching Expedition, London, 1851 ; W. H. Hooper, 
Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski, London, 1853 ; F. 
Whymper, Travel and Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, 
London, 1868 ; A. Tachd, Esquisse sur le Nord-Ouest de I’Am^r- 
ique. Pans, 1869; W. H. Dali, ‘Tribes of the Extreme North- 
west,’ in Contrib. to N. Amer. Ethnol. vol. 1 . pt. i. p. 25, also 
Travels on the Yukon and im the Yukon Territory, London, 
1878 (reprmt) ; E. Petitot, Etude sur la nation montagnaise, 
Lyons, 1868, Monographic des D6n6-Dindjih, Paris, 1876, De 
VOrigine asiat. des Indians de VAmArique arctique, Lyons, 
1879, Trad. ind. du Canada nord-ouest, Paris, 1886, En route 
pour la mar glaciale, Paris, 1888, Quinze ans sous le cercle 
polaire. Pans, 1889, Accord des mythologies dans la co&mogonie 
des Danites arctiques, Paris, 1890, Autour du Grand Lac des 
Esclaves, Paris, 1891 ; A. G. Morice, The Western Ddn^s, 
Toronto, 1889, etc. (cf. art. Carrier Indians), Au Pays de 
Vours noir, Paris, 1897, Minor Essays (mostly anthropological), 
Stuart Lake, 1902, Hist, of the N. Interior of British Columbia^ 
Toronto, 1904, The Great D&n6 Race, Vienna, 1906 ff. ; P. E. 
Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa, Berkeley, 1903-4. 
Cf. also bibliography at the end of articles Apaches, Carreer 
Indians, and Navahos. A.. Gr. MOBICE. 

DEOGARH — (Skr. deva-gada, ‘ fort of the 
gods ’). — A town in the Santal Parganas of Bengal, 
lat. 24° 30' N., long. 86° 42^ E., containing 
the famous temple of Baidyanath (Skr. vaidya- 
ndtka, ‘ lord of physicians,’ an epithet of Siva). 
Bya^ folk etymolo^ the place is connected with 
one Baiju, a member of a Dravidian tribe, who by 
one account was a Gwala, or cowherd, by caste. 
It is said that he was so disgusted with the laziness 
and indifference of the Brahman priests of the 
shrine, that he vowed that he would daily, as evi- 
dence of his contempt for them, strike the image 
of the god with his club. One day, as he perpe- 
trated this insult, the idol spoke and blessed him 
because he, though not a worshipper, had resented 
the carelessness of his priests. When asked to 
claim a boon from the god, Baiju prayed that he 
might he known as Natha, ‘lord, and that the 
temple should he called after his name. The re- 
quest was granted, and the shrine has since been 
known as that of Baijnath. 

It has been suggested without any valid reason that the 
legend implies some connexion between the present cultus and 
the rites of the Dravidian tribes. According to the Hindu 
legend, the selection of the site was due to the demon Ravana, 
king of Lanka or Ceylon, who in the epic of the Ramaya^ia is 
the ravisher of Sita, -wife of Ba^. It is said that he got 
possession of a famous lihgam of Siva to aid him in his fight 
with Rama, and on his way south halted to purify himself at 
the site of Deogarh. Finding no wa^er, he dashed his fist into 
the ground and formed the existing Sivagafiga lake. But, when 
the Ivhgam was set do-wn, seeing the place to be fair, it refused 
to move further with Bavaua, and has been there ever since, 
kno-wn by the name of Mahadeva Ravaue6vara, ‘lord Ravana.” 
The same story is told to account for the position of many other 
sacred images in India (Cunning^ham, Archceological Survey 
Reports, viii. 143 fi. ; Oppert, OHginal Inhabitants of Bharata- 
varsa, 1893, pp. 137, 376). 

The early history of the shrine is obscure. 
When the British occupied the country, they tried, 
but with ill-success, to manage the endowments 
and collect the offerings of pilgrims. Finally it 
was made over to the present priests, who are 
known as ojhd (Skr. upcidhydya^ ‘teacher’). In 
front of the temple is a remarkable structure, con- 
sisting of two massive monoliths supporting a third 
stone of similar shape and size. It is known as 
the Swingmg Platform {dold-mdnchd), and was 
possibly originally used in the rite of swinging the 
idol. The chief temple is that of Siva, and close 
by is a later shrine of his spouse, Gauri, ‘ the 
yellow or brilliant one,’ which is joined to that of 
her consort by festoons of gaudy-coloured cloth, 
thus typifying the union of the god and the god- 
dess. _ At the back of the god’s temple is a verandah 
in which suppliants for his favours — recovery from 
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disease, the blessing of children, and so on — make 
their vigils. With the usual catholicity of modern 
Hinduism, the chief shrines are surrounded by 
those of the lesser gods — Rania and Lakshmana 
representing Visnu in this Saiva atmosphere ; 
Stiraj Narayan, the sun-god ; Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning ; Manasa, the snake-goddess ; Hanu- 
man, the monkey-god; Kala Bliairava, god of 
destruction ; and Annapurna, ‘ she who gives 
wealth in grain.’ But all these shrines bear marks 
of neglect. To illustrate the fusion of Islam with 
Hinduism, Gait {Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. 
176) remarks that ‘ Muhammadans are often seen 
to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyanath, 
and, as they may not enter the shrine, pour it as 
a libation on the outside verandah.’ 

Litbratdrb. — Sir W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal \ 
1871, p. 191 fi. ; Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland, 
1906, p. 311 f.; JASBe lii. pt. i. 164. W. CROOKE. 

DEONTOLOGY. — Deontology is the science of 
ethics. The term seems to have been used first 
by Jeremy Bentham. Apparently he wished to 
distinguish by it between duty and the principles 
of morals ana legislation — which is the subject of 
an earlier work, dealing with the principles that 
men had to assume in their relations to each 
other. In deontology he evidently had in mind 
the principles of duty as distinct from those of 
prudence and interest. The work by this name, 
however, was posthumous, and was incomplete 
before his death. The term has not come into 
eneral usage. It serves, however, the purpose of 
istinguishing clearly between the science of mere 
custom and the science of obligation. The one 
studies actual practices ; the other tries to ascertain 
the actions which ought to be performed as dis- 
tinguished from those that may actually be done. 

James H. Hyslop. 

DEOPRAYAG (Skr. deva-praydga, * the divine 
;^ace of sacrifice’). — A village in the Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of India, situated 
in lat. 30° Iff N., long. 78° 37' E., at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Alaknanda (g.v.) and Bhagi- 
rathi. Below the village the streams now united 
take the name of Ganges and this is re- 

garded as one of the five sacred places of pilgrim- 
age on the way to the higher Himalayan peaks. 
Tne principal temple is dedicated to Kamachandra. 
It is built of large blocks of cut stone piled on each 
other, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a 
white cupola. Over all is a square sloping roof, 
composed of plates of copper, crowned above with 
a golden ball and spire. The image of the god, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, but 
ainted red except the face, is seated opposite the 
oor, and under the eastern portion of the cupola. 
Before the idol is a brazen image of Garuda, the 
mythical vulture, half man, half bird, on which 
Visnu rides. The chief rite at this holy place i^ 
ablution, which takes place at the sacred con- 
fluence of the two rivers, in basins excavated in 
the rock at a level a little lower than the surface 
of the current, which is here so rapid as to sweep 
away any person daring to bathe in it. 

Literature. — Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. [1886] 
199 ff. W. CBOOKE. 

DEPRAVITY. — See Holiness and Sin. 

DERVISH {darwlsh). — A Pers. word signifying 
‘mendicant’ (corresponding with hhiksu, the name 
borne by the Brahman in the fourth stage of his 
existence), applied, in Persian and Turkish and 
thence in European languages, to the ascetics of 
Islam, whose Arab, name is zdhid, which appears 
to mean originally ‘ satisfied with a little.’ in ac- 
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cordance with the usage of this phrase in the 
Qur’an (xii. 20). Its connotation does not appear 
to differ from that of sufl * wearer of wool,’ 

a term applied by the early Islamic writer Jahi? 
(t A.H. 255 [ = A.D. 868], J^ayawan, i. 103) both to 
those Muslim ascetics and to Christian monks, who, 
in order to indulge their laziness, pretend to dis- 
approve of labour and wage-earning, and make 
their mendicity a means of obtaining the reverence 
of their fellows. Most Muslims, indeed, take a 
less cynical view of the ascetic, who is supposed 
to abandon his possessions before taking to the 
mendicant life, in the belief that they stand be- 
tween him and the attainment of the higher life. 
And, though many dervishes are mendicants, this 
is by no means the case with all ; the bulk of the 
members of Orders belong to the labouring and 
trading classes. In Arab, literature the name first 
occurs (in the form daryush) as the epithet of one 
Khalid, who in the year A.H. 201 ( = A.D. 816) en- 
deavoured to organize the citizens of Baghdad for 
the suppression of anarchy. In Pers. literature of 
the 5th and 6th cents., and even later, the dervish 
is a holy man who has overcome the world ; and 
in S. Arabia it is said to be used in the sense of 
shaiJch as a term of dignity. In general, we may 
distinguish between suft and dervish as between 
theory and practice ; the former holds a certain 
philosophical doctrine, the latter practises a par- 
ticular form of life. The latter is called in some 
countries by the Arab, name faqir, ‘poor man’ 
(plur. f^cqard ) ; to those who are members of asso- 
ciations tne name Jchwdn, for ihhwdn (‘brethren’), 
is sometimes applied. 

The practice of asceticism, and the wearing of 
wool in indication of it, are, of course, as early as 
the time of Muhammad, and far earlier ; according 
to the most authentic accounts, the Prophet him- 
self gave little encouragement to asceticism, which 
rarely suits the plans of statesmen and warriors. 
But the notion of religious exercises in addition to 
those prescribed by the ordinary ritual, culminat- 
ing in ecstasy, meets us early in the history of 
Islam ; and with this went theories of states and 
stages in the religious life which belong to the 
subject of Suflism. 

It is not till the 6th cent, of Islam that we hear 
of actual Orders of ascetics ; attempts which are 
made to trace them further back are mythological. 
In the 6th cent. , however, they commenced, and in 
the 7th they are familiar. The unity of an Order 
is constituted by a special form of devotion, where- 
by its members endeavour to induce what spiritual- 
ists call ‘ the superior condition ’ ; it usually consists 
in the repetition of religious formulae, especial^ the 
first article of the Muslim creed, and each Order 
has its dhilcr, as this process is called ; other reli- 
gious exercises of the same sort bear the titles wird 
and hizh. 

The first founder of an Order is supposed to have 
been 'Abd al-Qadir {q.v,) of Jilan, who died A.H. 
561 ( = A.D. 1166) ; but that founded by Ahmad al- 
BifaX who died A.H. 578 ( = A.D. 1182), was nearly 
contemporaneous. Of both these persons we pos- 
sess biographies, and, indeed, in the case of the 
former a series of works, chiefly homiletic in char- 
acter. In general, the founders of Orders are his- 
torical personages ; some have left works, and in 
other cases there are authoritative treatises, reveal- 
ing the mysteries of the Order, though, perhai)s, 
in most cases these can only be acquired through 
oral instruction, and by persons who have under- 
gone probation. 

^ The founding of Orders has gone on steadily 
since the 6th cent, of Islam; and their enumera- 
tion is no easy matter, since it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between independent and branch Orders. 
Von Hammer enumerated 36, of which 12 were 


supposed to have existed before the rise of the 
Ottoman empire, and 24 to have sprung up after 
that event ; the former number includes some that 
are mythical, whereas the latter is too small. The 
most ‘interesting, in some ways, is the Bektashi 
Order, which appears to be a syncretism of Islam 
with Christianity, and which (according to G. 
Jacob, who has made a special study of it) retains 
many vestiges of Christian doctrines and rites. 
Next after this comes the Nakshabandi, which is 
wide-spread; the Maulawiyyali, Kifa'iyyah, and 
Tsawiyyah also play important rdles, while some 
political importance is ascribed to the Malainiyyah. 
In certain provinces of the Ottoman empire there 
is a shaikh al~turuq, or head of the Orders, who is 
responsible to the Government for their conduct. 

The acts which enter into the life of the member 
of an Order are in part disciplinary, in part devo- 
tional. The devotional acts take the form of a 
service, called hadrah, which with certain com- 
munities is daily, with others weekly ; probably 
the form which it most commonly takes is tliat of 
the repetition of formulae, especially la ilaha ilia 
^llahu, a vast number of times with various difier- 
ences of intonation, occasionally to the sound of 
music; elaborate rules are given in some of the 
hooks belonging to the Orders, regulating the 
bodily motions which should accompany the pro- 
duction of each syllable. ^adrahs familiar to 
visitors to the Nearer East are those of the Mau- 
lawi dervishes in Pera, who move in circles to the 
accompaniment of music ; of the Bifa'i dervishes in 
Scutari, who, first sitting, and then standing on 
their right and left feet alternately, aiul bending 
sideways, repeat the formula of tiie Unity. The 
same may be seen in Cairo. At the service of 
the Jahriyyah dervishes in Tashkent, visited by 
Schuyler {TurJdstan, New York, 1876, i. 158-161), 
the repetition of the formulte was accompanied 
by a violent movement of the head over tlxe left 
shoulder towards the heart, then back, then to 
the right shoulder, then down, as if directing all 
movements to tlic heart. Indeed, the directions 
in the books of the sects imply the of the iieart 
in pronouncing the toriuiihi ‘of the Unity, though 
the process seems scarcely intelligihle. In most of 
the performances the motions gradusilly accelerate 
as they proceed, and dificrent forms of ecstasy have 
a tendency to be produced. 

Besides these services, various forms of discipline 
are prescribed to neophytes in many of the Orders. 
One of those is ‘ solitude,’ JeJudwah^ a discipline of 
the Khalwatls, who are called thereafter, and who 
are ordered to recite long prayers in complete soli- 
tude, for which cells are provicfetl in the monasteries 
(called taJciyyah, or zdwiyah). With the Maulawis 
the aspirant has, it is said, to serve 1001 days in 
the kitchen of the Order. With some other Oiders 
the disciidine consists, like the devotion, in trials 
of the power to recite the formula of the Unity a 
vast number of times with the least expenditure 
of hieath, and promotion is made dependent on the 
attainment of a certain standard in this matter. 

The members of the Orders are also distinguished 
by certain peculiarities in their attire, whether in 
shape, substance, or colour. Great inii>ortance is 
attached to the head-gear, and the number of tarh^ 
or gores, of whicli it is composed. This word in 
Arabic signifies ‘abandoning/ au<l the number is 
said to symbolize the number of worldly vanities 
abandoned by the dervish. Some Orders wear 
gaiters ; some carry stones in their belts, said to 
signify Imnger ; the Maulawis are distinguished by 
a wide skirt (worn at their services) called tannur^ 
‘oven,’ indicative of the oven of misfortune whence 
the head has been withdrawn. 

* The sheikhs of the Orders wear robes of green or white cloth ; 
and anv of those who in winter line them with fur use that kind 
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cafcUed petit gris and zibeline marten. Few dervishes use cloth 
for their dress. Black or white felt called 'abcly such as is made 
in some of the cities of Anatolia, is most usual. . . . Generally 
all the dervishes allow their beards and rnustachioa to grow. 
Some of the Orders still wear long hair* (J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, p. 214). 

On the tombs of some of them are mystic signs. 

In general, the dervishes are credited with mystic 
powers, and as early as the 7th cent, of Islam we 
are informed of various wonders which the Rif a' is 
could perform : they could eat living serpents and 
go into burning furnaces, of which they extin- 
guished the fire. Some of their wonders seem to 
have puzzled Lane, the author of Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1846). Oman, in his work on the Muslims 
of India [Brahmans, Theists, and Muslims of India, 
London, 1907, p. 323 ff.), describes a fire-batn under- 
gone by a Sayyid, trusting to the power of IJusain ; 
he had apparently taken care to drench his feet with 
water before walking over the coals, but those who 
attempted to do it, not knowing how, were severely 
burned. Other travellers who have witnessed these 
miracles can often give an explanation : the ser- 
pents with which the 'Isawis play have their venom 
removed ; similarly, in the ceremony of the Doseh, 
practised by the Egyptian Sa’dis, whose shaikh rode 
over the hacks of the devotees, it appears that the 
horse had been carefully trained, and it was arranged 
that he should step nowhere where serious injury 
could result. It is, of course, possible that in some 
of these cases there is no conscious imposture, and 
hypnotism accounts for anything that is wonder- 
ful ; but in many places the holy man appears to 
be a low form of conjurer. The biographies of the 
founders of the Orders have a tendency to embody 
many manifestations of supernatural power ; but it 
is probable that, like those admitted into the lives 
of Christian saints, they are thought to be edifying 
rather than historical. 

The Orders of dervishes seem at an early period 
to have acquired a definite form of organization, 
of which the nucleus is the zdwiyah, or ' retreat ’ ; 
such a place is usually built by or for the founder 
of the Order, and is inherited by his successors, 
who in most cases are his actual heirs. As the 
Order spreads, other zdwiyahs are erected, which, 
however, maintain a filial relation to the parent 
institution; i.e. the presidents of the former are 
appointed from the latter. The name shaikh is 
properly applied exclusively to the founder of the 
Order ; his successors are Ichalifs, i.e. ‘substitutes’ ; 
it was on this principle that the successor of the 
Sudanese Mahdi was known in Europe as the 
Khalif. The non-official members of the Order 
are called ‘ disciples ’ (talabah or murldun). The 
head of a dependent zdwiyah is called mugaddam ; 
the revenues are in charge of a trustee, or waJcil, 

Membership of an Order does not necessarily 
interfere with the normal duties of life ; the der- 
vishes of Egypt are said to belong mainly to the 
class of small shopkeepers. The performances are 
thought, however, by some observers to have a 
tendency to produce insanity, or, at any rate, nerv- 
ous affections. Begging is in theory forbidden by 
some Orders, but is usually permitted, and certain 
dervishes carry a bowl or wallet for the purpose. 

French writers hold that the underlying idea of 
most of the Orders is the reclamation of the Islamic 
world, and the eventual expulsion of Europeans 
at least from Asia and Africa ; whereas another 
suggestion, which is perhaps nearer the truth, is 
that they are all in origin revivalist, not so much 
with the object of injuring Europeans as with that 
of increasing the faith of Muslims. Some system- 
atic classifications of the Orders we owe to a number 
of French writers, partly employed by the French 
Government to investigate this important element 
in their African possessions. 

IiiTKRATUiiB. — ^J. P. Brown, The Dervishes, London, 1868; 
A. le Chatelier, Les Confr6ries musulmanes du Hedjaz, Paris, 


1887 ; L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khouan, Algiers, 1884 ; O. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Les ConfrSnes religieuses Tmisulmanes, 
Algiers, 1897 ; G. Jacob, Die Bektaschijje, Munich, 1909 
{ABAW, 1 Kl. xxiv. lii.) , Taufiq al-Bakrl, Bait 
(Arabic), Cairo, 1323 a.h. B. g. MaKGOLIOUTH. 

DESCARTES. — i. Life and writings. — Beii6 
Descartes was born on 31st March 1596. It seems 
to be well established, in spite of rival claims, 
that the place of his birth was La Haye, in 
Touraine, not far from Poitiers. At eight years 
of age he was sent to the famous College of La 
Flfeche, recently established by the Jesuit fathers 
and endowed by King Henry iv. The eight years 
passed at La Flbche had a profound influence on 
Descartes’ future life, and he always spoke of Ms 
instructors with the deepest gratitude. After 
leaving school, young Descartes, who was pro- 
vided with a moderate competency from his father, 
proceeded to travel, though he first of all spent 
some time in Paris, where he found his lifelong 
friend Pbre Mersenne, who had been seven years 
his senior at La Fl^che. On the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Descartes volunteered for 
service with Prince Maurice of Nassau, then in 
Holland. But, while serving as an unpaid soldier, 
he did not lay aside his studies, and, indeed, at 
this time wrote certain fragmentary works, most 
of which are lost, such as Reflexions entitled 
Cogitationes Privates — discovered comparatively 
lately in the Library at Hanover. Amongst these 
early works may also be mentioned the Com- 
pendium Musicce, which was not intended for 
publication, but was brought to light after its 
author’s death. Of those enumerated in an in- 
ventory found after Descartes’ death are : (1) Borne 
Considerations on the Sciences ; (2) a paper on 
Algebra ; (3) reflexions called Democritioa ; (4) 
observations entitled Experimenta ; (5) a treatise 
begun under the name of Prceambula : Initium 
sapientice timor Domini ; and (6) another called 
Otympica, Descartes’ biographer, Bailie t, who 
wrote very soon after his death, mentions yet an- 
other work entitled Studium Bonce Mentis, which 
was addressed to a friend, — very probably Mer- 
senne, — and which was largely biographical. In 
the Cogitationes he tells of his ‘conversion’ in 
the year 1619, when with the army in its winter 
quarters at Neuberg, on the Danube. Smitten 
with remorse for sins committed, he resolved to 
follow after the ways of Truth, and also to make a 
pifeimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. 

iJescartes, on quitting Maurice’s army, volun- 
teered to serve with Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
and chief of the great Catholic League, in his 
warfare with Frederick, the Elector PMatine, who 
had been crowned at Prague in 1619. But, as far 
as we can judge, the young soldier was much more 
occupied with his speculations than with the pro- 
fession which he had taken up. Indeed, it seems 
very doubtful whether he actually fought at the 
battle of Prague, which decided the Elector 
Frederick’s fortunes. With the Elector his chil- 
dren fled, and, curiously enough, one of them was 
Elizabeth, just four years old, Descartes’ future 
correspondent and friend- During these excit- 
ing years the events took place which are so 
well described in the biographical portion of the 
Method, where Descartes tells of the mental 
struggle through which he passed in making up 
his mind as to the course he was to pursue in his 
future life. It was at this time that he decided 
to sweep away the opinions which up to that time 
he had embraced, so that he 

* might afterwards he in a position to admit either others more 
correct, or even perhaps the same when they had undergone the 
scrutiny of Reason.’ *I firmly believed,’ he said, ‘that m this 
way I should much better succeed in the conduct of my life, 
than if I built only upon old foundations, and leant upon prin 
ciples which in my youth I had taken on trust.’ 
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After the battle of Prague, Descartes joined the 
Bavarian army once moie ; but it was not long 
before he gave up military service and started upon 
his travels. After nine years’ absence he returned 
to Paris, where he was accused of favouring the 
secret society known as the Rosicrucians. Des- 
cartes’ father put him in possession of the property 
to which he was entitled, and he found himself in 
consequence in easy circumstances. He started off 
on further travels almost at once, and made his 
way to Switzerland and then to Italy, where he 
redeemed his promise of making a pilgrimage to 
Loretto. On his return journey he made scientific 
investigations in regard to the height of Mont 
penis. Once more he returned to Paris ; and he 
is said to have set aside a former inclination for the 

t aming table, and applied himself to serious re- 
exion. Finally, he decided to settle in Holland, 
where he believed peace and quiet as well as liberty 
of conscience were to be had. 

In 1636, Descartes determined at last to publish, 
and the book known as The Method of rightly 
conducting the JReason and seeking Truth in the 
Sciences appeared, along with the Dioptric^ Meteors, 
and Geometry, termed ^ Essays in this Method.’ 
It was written in French, unlike many others of 
his recent treatises, in order that it might be read 
by any of his countrymen who chose to do so. Its 
conclusions had long been cogitated, and they 
express the mature result arrived at by one who 
desired to know not only what, but also why, he 
believed. It is a simple and sincere record of per- 
sonal experience, a ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’ of the 
human soul. It was not the first important book 
written by Descartes. Of extant treatises we have 
the Megulce ad directionem ingenii, written almost 
certainly during his earlier life, but left incom- 
plete, and also a treatise called Le Monde, which 
was never published ; but the Method has a place 
possessed By no other of Descartes’ works in tho 
estimation of posterity. 

Descartes’ next work was almost equally famous. 
Meditations on the First Philosophy, The Medita- 
tions is a study of Truth in its highest aspect. It 
is not, like the Method, a charming biography and 
philosophy of life : it is a more profound study 
of the facts of existence, and an exposition of 
Descartes’ system in all its fullness. In this book 
he deals with the great question of Philosophic 
Doubt that was always in his mind, and discusses 
its relationship to true Knowledge. He asked for 
criticism, and found plenty of opposition to his 
views. There were in all seven formal ‘ Objections ’ 
collected from men distinguished in their several 
lines, and these 'Objections’ were dealt with 
seriatim by the author. 

The first ‘Objection* was by Oaterus, a Dutch theologian 
and an appreciative reader, who represented the standpoint of 
the Church ; the second and sixth were collected from various 
sources, and represent the point of view of ‘ common sense ' ; 
the third is by Hobbes. By him, as by Gassendi, tho fifth 
objector, we have the materialistic or ‘sensational* standpoint 
clearly set forth, and in his reply Descartes gives an interestingr 
exposition of the Cartesian idealism, which he opposes to tha^ 
doctrine. Amauld, the fourth author of * Objections,* on the 
other hand, is by no means so hostile as Hobbes and Gassendi, 
^d to him Descartes replies with suavity and consideration. 
He 13 simply concerned about the application of Cartesian prin- 
ciples to the doctrines of theology and morality. His sympathies 
are with St. Augustine, and he holds that we must believe what 
we cannot know. The last ‘Objections,* by the Jesuit father 
Bourdin, are too elaborate for us in these days to follow with 
interest. The ‘ Objections and Beplies * are, however, deserving 
of perusal, since they present very clearly the difficulties that 
occur in accepting Descartes’ doctrine, and the arguments that 
may be used m their defence. 

The next treatise written by Descartes was the 
Principles of Philosophy, published in Latin in the 
year 1644. In this book its author enunciates the 
same doctrines that he set forth in the Method and 
the Meditations. He praises his mistress Philo- 
sophy in no stinted terms. ‘ Philosophy is like a 


tree of which Metaphysics is the root. Physics the 
trunk, and all the other sciences the branches that 
grow out of the trunk.’ But, having once more 
established his ground-work, he goes on to deal 
with the general principles of Physics, with the 
nature of body, the laws of motion, the phenomena 
of the heavens, and all pertaining thereto. He 
sets forth his theory of vortices, discusses the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and that other 
which he more or less favoured, the system of 
Tycho Brahe. He also discusses the nature of 
springs, tides, etc. , and believes that the principles 
of geometry and mechanics are shown to be capable 
of sujiplying a satisfactory key to all the pheno- 
mena of Nature, and that no other principles can 
take their place. Descartes’ theory of vortices is 
especially interesting. He represents the whole of 
the planetary system as being carried round tlie 
sun in a sort of vortex, while the various satellites 
of other planets move in lesser vortices within this 
vortex ; the earth is in a sense at rest, as a man 
might be at rest who is in a boat. But, while 
expounding this possible doctrine, the writer shows 
the extremest caution, and guards himself against 
the suspicion of unortliodoxy by pointing out that 
he is merely describing what might be termed a 
' working theory ’ of the world. 

It must not, however, be thought that Descartes 
was merely a theorizer, to the neglect of practical 
experiments. In Amsterdam he frequently visited 
the butchers’ shops to find material for his investi- 
gations in anatomy, and physical experiments 
were constantly being made by him. One notable 
example of the latter is to be found in the famous 
experiments made upon tho barometric principle, 
on the mountain Puy-de-DOme in Auvergne, which 
were carried out by Pascal and his brotlier-in-law 
Perier, but which, it seems clear, had been sug- 
gested by Descartes. 

Descartes had many controversies during his 
residence in Holland, most of them with Protestant 
divines. In Utrecht, Voetius, Rector of the Uni- 
versity, was a keen antagonist, and Regius, or 
Le Roy, was first of all a supporter and then an 
opi>onent. Descartes was ever ready to enter upon 
these controversies, but his quarrels sometimes 
ended happily. ‘ There is nothing in life sweeter 
than peace,’ he is reported to have said ; ' hatred 
can be useful to none ; I should not refuse the 
friendship even of Voetius if I believed it to be 
ofiered in good faith.’ A dispute with Fermat, the 
mathematician, was a famous one, and it was 
carried on by his followers after Descartes’ death. 

There was little romance in the philosopher’s life. He was 
never married, though he had a child to whom he was devoted, 
and who died young. He had, however, a great friendship, 
which lasted from the year 1640. with tho Fnneoas Elizabeth, 
known as tho ‘ Queen of Hearts,' daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of James u. of England. 
Princess Elizabeth was then living at The Hague, whore 
her parents held a miniature exile court with their lively family 
of boys and girls. Descartes’ letters to the young Princess 
are serious in tone, and nearly all are on philosophic questions, 
to which Elizabeth apjihed her mind with the greatest strenu- 
ousness, and to good elb'ct, for her questions are put and 
her criticisms are made witli great discrimination and under- 
standing. The correspondence is very interesting to students 
of Cartesianism. 

Another friendship formed by Descartes in later life was with 
Queen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of the great Gustavus ; 
and it was she who caused him to travel to Sweden, where he 
naet his death. In 1648, Descartes had visited his native land for 
the last time. He was pressed to go, but when he arrived he 
found Paris wholly occupied with tho political agitation of the 
Fronde ; and all he could say of those who invited him was that 
regard them as friends who had bidden him to dine 
with them, and when he arrived he found their kitchen in dis- 
order and their saucepans uxisot.* When Queen Christina’s 
invitation to Sweden arrived through tho French Ambassador 
Chanufc, Descartes’ inclination was to refuse it, lest misfortune 
should befall him in this expedition also. However, Queen Chris- 
tina was very pressing, and Descartes’ admiration for her was un- 
bounded, so chat at length he consented to take the long journey 
First of all, however, he had to see that his latest book, the 
JPassvms of the Soul, which was written to prove that all the 
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various psychological manifestations may be rationally explained 
by purely mechanical causes, was safely placed for publication 
in Elzevir's hands. Then he left the * dear solitude of Eg’mont * 
for his new home. But his days in Stockholm were destined to 
be short. The exigeante young Queen was not only occupied in 
endeavouring to establish an Academy of which she intended to 
make Descartes director, but she also desired to be instructed in 
philosophy at five o’clock in the morning, and Descartes was in the 
habit of meditating in bed until late in the day. The result was 
what might have been anticipated in a bitterly cold climate. He 
fell ill of an inflammation of the lungs after nursing his friend 
Chanut through the same illness, ana he died on 11th February 
1660, at the age of fifty-four. He was buried at Stockholm, but 
later on, in 1666, his body was removed with considerable difla- 
culty to Paris and laid in'the church of Ste. Genevieve du Mont. 
In 1819 the remains were removed to the church of St. Qermam- 
des-Prfes, where they now are. Descartes died in the faith of his 
forefathers, hut it was not long before serious suspicion fell upon 
his teaching, and his works were placed upon the Index. Olcr- 
selier, his friend and one of the translators of his works, who 
after Descartes’ death wrote a panegyric on his virtues, records 
h''=iln=t words were these : ‘ My soul, thou hast long 
oceii l‘oV! I ■*; . J , .,he hour has now come for thee to quit thy 
prison, to leave the trammels of this body; suffer then this 
separation with joy and courage.’ 

In addition to the works mentioned above, there 
was published after his death an unfinished work 
entitled La Hecherche de la v4rit6 par la lumidre 
de la nature, an interesting dialogue upon Car- 
tesian principles between three friends in a country 
house. Another very short work is his Notce in 
Frogramma, which was written in refutation of 
his opponent Regius (Le Roy). 

2. System of philosophy. — It is true in more than 
a traditional sense that Descartes is the father 
of Modern Philosophy, for in him the modern 
spirit came into existence. His was an age when 
men were confronted with the new conception of 
Nature and of man, and were led to new methods 
of investigation. The great upheaval which we 
call the Reformation brought about a form of 
individualism which ended in a reaction against 
the new standards — judged to be as arbitrary as 
the old. But the real work of the Reformation 
had already been brought about in Protestant and 
in Roman Catholic alike. Man learned to be 
himself, and was no longer restrained by artificial 
bonds. The spirit of investigation was everywhere, 
all phenomena of Nature were of interest, and all 
men tried to obtain exact knowledge, and thereby 
to strengthen their powers of originality and selt- 
reliance. The 17th century — the century in which 
Descartes lived — was the period in which science 
became a reality, and in which the scientific spiiit 
became the spirit of the land. Historically, too, 
it was a time of turmoil and change. A career of 
bloodshed on the part of the House of Valois had 
been ended by the assassination of Henry ill. , and 
on the accession of Henry iv. religious warfare 
was brought to a conclusion ; his death was an 
inexpressible loss po the French nation. 

l>escartes’ work in the midst of this time of 
unrest and ferment was that of a great systematizer. 
He took all those new ideas that had come into 
being and endeavoured to bring them into a definite, 
concrete, and com pr<= Sensible system. In rejecting 
the old dogmas of the Schools, the New Learning 
came to provide soi ' ething better able to satisfy 
the inquiring mind ; it brought with it certainty 
of its own results. The world had become of infi- 
nite importance and interest, and it was necessary 
that the knowledge of it, and also the knowledge 
of man, should be certain and definite. The 
problem, then, that Descartes had to deal with 
was how to work out a system which should 
reconcile two sides, now come into prominence — 
the spiritual and the physical, the soul and the 
body, the point of view of orthodoxy and the point 
of view of science ; _ and it is because this is a 
modern question which is before us even in the 
present day that the Cartesian philosophy is a 
modern philosophy. Descartes’ attempt to bring 
about this reconciliation was the first of many on 


similar lines. His object was to arrive at certainty 
— a certainty which he believed could be reached 
only by following definite rules laid down by his 
Method, and by beginning with the Doubt which 
is the absolute essential before any successful quest 
after Truth is made — ‘ de omnibus dubitandum est,’ 
as he expresses it. This doubt must be applied 
to all those inherited traditions and beliefs which 
form, to his mind, a mass of incongruous opinions ; 
we must ruthle‘^‘-Iy reject what cannot be justified 
to ourselves as truth ; we must free ourselves from 
all prejudice and uncertainty. And yet this 
philosophic doubt is in nowise scepticism, but the 
doubt that precedes true knowledge. 

Descartes^ syste:n of philosophy was thus, above 
all, a method, and the interesting thing about this 
method is that it presented itself to him as his life- 
history might. The order of his experiences was 
simply the order of his method writ large. This 
is what makes the immortal little book called by 
the name of the Method a masterpiece of spiritual 
biography, as an account of moral and mental 
development, as it is also a masterpiece of direct 
and simple style. It was in his quiet room, in 
that cold winter with the army on the Danube, 
that Descartes first awoke to the fact that man is 
not to seek happiness here or there, for it is only 
to he found within him. The world and he, the 
spirit and the body, mind and matter, are really 
one. Traditions, hypotheses, assumptions of all 
kinds should go, and we must build again from the 
foundation. This may sound easy, but nothing is 
more difficult, and in Descartes’ opinion there are 
only a few who should undertake the task, and 
those who do so must be modest and ready to 
accept with humility what is given them. He 
then states certain rules to be followed — rules 
which simply make for accuracy and thoroughness 
of thought: ‘Do not accept what is not cleaily 
known, divide your difficulties into parts so far as 
possible, work your way up from the easy to the 
more complicated — above all, omit notliing.’ Such 
rules would seem to be rules of common sense, but 
they mean an accuracy of method such as no 
imniediateiy preceding philosoj^hic thinkers had 
dreamed of as necessary. 

Knowing at last what his method of science 
must be, Descartes boldly attacks the great 
question of the foundation on which thought is 
fesed. On what does all this reasoning rest ? It 
rests on the knowledge of self. One proposition 
alone cannot be doubted by man, and tiiat is that 
he exists, inferred from the fact that he possesses 
consciousness — Cogito ergo sum, as he puts it in his 
immortal phrase. Descartes saw clearly that in 
order to think he must exist. His philosophy 
turned on the fact of his personal existence. The 
senses may indeed mislead us, and we cannot place 
absolute confidence in what has even sometimes 
deceived us ; but, however much I may have been 
deceived, the fact remains that I am — I as a think- 
ing being. 

* I had the persuasion that there was absolutely nothing in 
the world, that there was no sky, no earth, neither minds, nor 
bodies; was I not, therefore, at the same tmu^ Tiersiiaded that 
I did not exist? Par from it ; I assuredly d, since J was 

persuaded. Bub there is I know not what being', who is possessed 
at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning', who is 
constantly employing all his ingenuity in deceiving me. Doubt- 
less, then, I exist, since I am deceived, and let him deceive me 
as he may, he can never bring it about that I am nothing, so 
long as I shall be conscious that 1 am something.' 

This is clearly a great step forward ; it signifies 
that a new phase in philosophy has been entered 
on, a change of front as great as the Kantian 
transformation of a later date, which in a measure 
it foreshadows. ‘I think’ is present in all our 
ideas and even in doubt itself. We are brought 
back from the external and unrelated facts of 
consciousness to the basis of Truth on which all 
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other truth is founded. We have arrived at the 
conception of thought as the groundwork of all 
knowledge. Further on in the Meditations he says 
that in thought is found that which properly 
belongs to the self. 

‘This IS alone inseparable from me. I am — I exist; this is 
certain , but how often? As often as I think ; for perhaps it 
would even happen, if I should wholly cease to think, that I 
should at the same time cease to be. I now admit nothing that 
13 not necessarily true ; I am, therefore, pr“ei«e^v speaking, only 
a thinking being, that is, a mind undei standing a reason — terms 
whose signification was before unknown to me,’ 

In this we have a firm foundation on which we 
can build j setting aside the old disputations of the 
Schools as to ‘ substances ’ and ‘ qualities.’ Under- 
standing or reason is for the first time made the 
basis in a philosophic commehension of the world 
as it presents itself to us. Descartes says that the 
outside world is not perceived in its true significa- 
tion by the senses or imagination, but by the mind 
alone. 

‘ They [outside things] are not perceived,’ he says, ‘ because 
they are seen and touched, but only because they are under- 
stood,’ that is, rightly comprehended by thought- readily 
discover,’ he goes on, ‘that there is nothing more clearly 
apprehended than my own mind.’ 

Having got so far, he goes on to apply his 
method ; he shows how, when the mind is cleared 
of all preconceived notions and prejudices, what is 
known must be known clearly and distinctly. 
This signifies that we must now apply ourselves 
to making our knowledge absolutely certain, so 
that we may he sure that we are ascertaining what 
is truth. 

* I am certain that I am a thinking thing, but do I not there- 
fore know what is required to render mo certain of a truth ? 
In the first knowledge there is nothing that gives me assurance 
of its truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I 
affirm, which would not indeed be sufficient to give me assurance 
that what I say is true, if it could ever happen that anything 
I thus clearly and distinctly perceived should prove false, and, 
accordingly, it seems to me that I may now take as a general 
rule, that all that is very clearly and distinctly apprehended is 
true.’ 

With the attitude of doubt the so-called secondary 
qualities, dependent as they are on the relations of 
one object to another and to the sentient subject, 
are ^ naturally first brought under the ban of 
criticism. These^ qualities do not appear to be 
fixed in any object. What remains secure is, 
however, what possesses the two attributes of 
extension and capacity of motion ; and hence 
Descartes aippeals to the truths of the mathematical 
sciences. Even they, however, might be false ; 
some malevolent being may be all the while 
deceiving us in what we accept as truth. Hence 
we must reject even these apparent truths and fall 
back upon our own minds. Here again we find 
modes of consciousness in feeling, willing, imagin- 
ing, etc., ‘ so that I must also abstract from these 
and concentrate upon myself as I am, without 
borrowing in any way from elsewhere.’ In this 
way we reach Descartes’ thinking substance, which, 
as he points out, is present and is affirmed, even as 
it denies or doubts ; and on the other hand we have 
the external object as extension. 

Descartes maintains that amongst the ideas that 
are clear and distinct we must recognize that of 
God as a Perfect Being of whom we have a clear 
and distinct conception. The idea of God cannot, 
he says, be derived from our limited existence ; its 
origin must be in one who contains all in Himself. 
From the idea of perfection he infers the existence 
of it in God as its originator. The idea of perfection 
involves existence ; and this is the so-called onto- 
logical argument which is so frequently brought 
forward by later philosophers. But, if such a God 
exists, we have a guarantee that we cannot be 
deceived, for such a perfect Being could not deceive 
us, and therefore we may accept the teaching of 
our consciousness. The errors of the atheists— no 
small class at the time, if Mersenne is to be 
believed — are by Descartes said to be due to their 


anthropological ways of looking at God, and to 
their forgetting the fact that, while men’s minds 
are finite, God is infinite. 

It is thus evident that Descartes considered that 
in his essence man is a thinking and unextended 
being who has a clear and distinct idea of body 
as an extended and unthinking thing, and thus 
that man as mind is absolutely distinct from body, 
and may exist without it. It is this dualistic 
conception of mind and body that constitutes the 
difficulty in forming any adequate conception of 
the universe according to Cartesian principles. 
The question arises as to how we can possibly 
reconcile the two sides — the outside world, or 
extension, as Descartes called it, on the one hand, 
and intelligence, or Thouglit, on the other — for the 
qualities of the object are reduced to bare extension, 
and those of the subject to bare thought. As a 
matter of fact, Descartes introduced this new view 
of the outside world as extended, that is, as that 
which occupies space and has length, breadth, and 
depth ; and it was to this extension tlxat he applied 
the mathematical reasoning for which his name is 
famous. And confronting it we have the In- 
telligence, Thought, or Reason which apprehends 
this external matter. This is also a profound 
philosophic conception. But the difficulty comes 
when we try to explain how the one side acts upon 
the other. We have before us two entities, one of 
which is passive and inert, and yet is acted on by 
a unifying intelligence endowing it with those 
relationships which make it comprehensible by us ; 
while, on the other hand, we have the mind, which 
is wholly immaterial and spiritual. How is the 
transference effected from the natural to the 
spiritual? How does the physical action convey 
anything to the perceiving mind ? Doubtless there 
was in Descartes’ mind a solution of the difficulty. 
He would have considered that there is a unity to 
be found in thought ; but, if this is so, the idea is 
by no means clearly worked out. Indeed we have 
hut intimations of it which are only comprehended 
in the light of later developments in thought. The 
mind is conscious of the infinite as having in it 
more reality than the finite substance. 

‘ Our consciotisricas of God is prior to our consciousness of 
self. For how could wo doubt or dosire, how could we be 
conscious that anythin^' is wantuiK- to us, and that wo are not 
altoiiTCthor perfect, if we had not m ourwolvcH tho idea of a 
Perfect HeiriT? in comparison with whom wo locog'nizo the 
defects of our nature ? ’ 

Though there is no doubt that Descartes’ system 
was a dualistic one, the progress made by him in 
his search after truth was inimenso. He took 
knowledge as the one great and im[)ortaiit fact, 
and sought out its elements as best lie could. He 
played a notable part in the great discovery which 
meant so much in his age, that the world is 
governed by law. It has been said of him that 
‘ he established liberty of mind and sovonngnty of 
reason.’ In his writings he brought tlie wliole of 
Nature within the reign of law, and showed how 
both the starry heavens and the earth beneath are 
governed by the same inevitable physical law. He 
showed also how such views are consistent with a 
philosophic outlook. Perhaps one of Ids greatest 
claims to our gratitude rests on his work in 
Matliematics (see below), that is to say, not in his 
well-known discoveries in Geometry and in the 
development of the application of Algebra to the 
solution of (ieometrical problems, important as 
these might be, liut, in the large sense of the term, 
in his scientific work; for Mathematics in those 
days included all the immense amount of work 
done in tho direction of Physics, Astronomy, 
Optics, Physiology, and the other branches of 
science. Descartes was not an investigator of the 
type of the present day — a patient observer of a 
mass of phenomena from whose careful examination 
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some results might be deduced. He had his theories 
well defined before he began his work, and laid 
them down in what we should consider a dogmatic 
fashion. But, this granted, he applied himself to 
examine man in all his aspects. In Physiology, 
for instance, he forms his theory, and then 
enunciates it, explaining how the human body 
might be and might act. A great deal — indeed 
most — of what he tells us about the physiology of 
the body, though very interesting and in a degree 
enlightening, is not correct in the view of later 
investigation. But then Descartes has the credit 
of maintaining the theory of the body as a machine, 
a very complicated machine of course, hut one 
which acts as a machine. He narrated what he 
knew to be true about the machine, and also what 
he considered was probably true, and formed the 
whole into a system which was perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who had only the facts presented 
before them. In our view, many of these ‘ facts,’ 
both physical and physiological, are to the last 
degree absurd, but still it was better to have a 
comprehensible theory such as he gives than 
nothing at all. That is to say, it was better to 
have a principle capable of verification or subsequent 
alteration than to remain in the confusion of the 
theories of the day. He pictured a physical world 
in which everything was explained — springs, rivers, 
mines, metals, seas — sometimes explaining facts 
that were not facts at all. He also pictured, in his 
works de Homine and La Formation du foetust 
a wonderful machine-man carrying on all the 
processes of digestion, circulation, growth, sleep, 
etc., and endowed with sense-perception and ideas, 
memories and passions, just as though it were a 
complicated clock. To him to know the beginning 
of things, and the laws that govern action, was to 
know the whole, for the operation of physical law, 
once set in motion, can clearly explain the rest. 
This same principle is to be found in the most 
advanced theories of the day, as Huxley, in 
writing on the automatism of animals, tells us. 
Huxley declares that Descartes’ physiology, like 
the modern physiology of which it anticipates the 
spirit, leads straight to materialism. On the 
other hand, by the fact that it is based on conscious 
thought, it is as true to say that it leads us directly 
to the idealism of Berkeley and Kant. As a 
matter of fact, we see, by the way in which the 
Cartesian philosophy developed, that, if in the one 
direction it made for a materialistic system, in the 
other it brought about the conclusion that all the 
knowledge we can have is a knowledge of our 
states of consciousness. But the first step taken 
was that represented by the pantheism of Spinoza. 
The Infinite alone is affirmative, the finite only is 
in so far as it is not ; and so we are led on to the 
denial of the finite, and then the absolute unity 
swallows up all difference in itself. 

^ In his last published treatise, the Passions de 
Vdme, Descartes shows how the various psycho- 
logical manifestations may be explained by purely 
mechanical means. He sets forth there the 
differences between soul and body ; thought 
pertains to soul, and heat to body. The soul 
cannot give heat to the body, or we should not 
have death : a dead man, in Descartes’ view, is 
just a broken watch. After explaining how this 
wonderful machine, when wound up, acts, he 
considers the thought pertaining to the soul, i.e. 
the actions of our will which directly proceed from 
and depend on it, and the passions which are the 
various kinds of perception found in us. ‘The 
soul from its seat in the gland in the middle of the 
brain spreads abroad throughout the body by 
means of the spirits, nerves, and even blood, which 
last, participating in the impressions of the spirits, 
8an carry them by the arteries into all the members.* 


If the image which is unified in the gland inspires 
fear, and has relation to what has formerly been 
hurtful to the body, the passion of fear is aroused, 
and then the passions of courage and the reverse, 
according to the temperament of the body, or 
strength of the soul. Passions are thus caused by 
the movement of the ‘ spirits,’ and bring with them 
certain movements of the body. The will, how- 
ever, unlike the passions, is always free ; the action 
or will of the soul can only be indirectly affected 
by the body, while the passions depend absolutely 
on the actions which bring them about, and are 
only indirectly affected by the soul, excepting when 
it is itself their cause. The soul, however feeble, 
may indeed obtain absolute power over the passions, 
although with difficulty. The reason may give us 
a just appreciation of the value of good and evil, 
and our good judgment regarding them enables us 
to resist the influence of our passions. ‘If we 
clearly saw that what we are doing is wrong,’ he 
says in the same book, * it would be impossime for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.’ Will 
and intellect must be united in the perfect man, 
as they are united in God. Here also we are met 
mth the unexplained difficulty as to the action of 
mind on matter. How the movement of the 
passions can be altered by reason is a question 
which is not answered. 

[3. Services to Mathematics. — From the time of 
the Greeks until that of Descartes, practically no 
new results had been obtained in Geometry, though 
Algebra had been ^eatly advanced, notably by 
Cardan and Vieta. Hescartes made great progress 
in Algebra, and gave new life to Geometry by the 
introduction of the powerful analytical method. 

Descartes was not the first to realize that a curve might be 
defined as the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
straight lines are connected by some known law, hut he was the 
first to see that the points in a plane are completely determined 
by their co-ordinates and conversely. This was largely due to 
the introduction of negative co-ordinates. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he saw that several curves might be drawn with the 
same axes, and their intersection found algebraically. After 
this, their tangents were easily determined, though Descartes’ 
own method was indirect, and applicable only to curves with 
an axis of symmetry. On this axis he found the centre of a 
circle touching the curve at any given point, and then found 
the tangent to the circle at the point of contact. He defines 
the tangent as the limiting position of the secant. 

Descartes classifies curves according to the relation of the 
velocities of the lines moving parallel to the axes, by whose 
intersection he conceives the curves as generated If those 
velocities are ‘ commensurable ’ (i.e. if y is an algebraical func- 
tion of X as in conics), the curve is ‘ geometrical ’ ; if not (as 
in the cycloid), it is ‘ mechanical.’ This is roughly equivalent 
to the Newtonian division into algebraic and transcendental 
curves. In order further to classify the ‘geometncal’ curves 
he discusses a problem, due to Pappus, which may roughly be 
enunciated as follows : ‘To find the locus of a poini i-be E)ro<iuct 
of whose p'^rperdicular- or. m lines is piopcn Lional to 

that on n oihcrh.’ \\ . ■ ri nt n - 1 we have stiaighl lino, 
where m—B, n = l, a parabola. This was known to the ancients, 
who had also conjectured that 2 gave a conic. Descartes 

classed curves where neither m nor n exceeds 2 as of the first 
genre ; where neither exceeds 4, as of the second genre^ and so 
on. Thus one genre corresponds to two of our degrees. He 
also discussed curves which are the loci of a point whose dis- 
tances from the fixed points are interdependent, in particular 
the Cartesian ovals, where the product of the distances is 
constant. 

The foregoing work is found in the first two hooka of the 
Q4o7n6trie; the third book is algebraic. It is important as 
introducing our modern index-notation, and the use of the last 
letters of the alphabet for variables (Vieta had used the vowels), 
and the first for constants. Descartes also used negative quan- 
tities and indeterminate co-eflacients freely, and was the first 
to realize the advantage of taking all the terms of an equation 
to one side. The book is mainly occupied with the theory of 
equations. It shows how to construct an equation with given 
roots, to determine from the signs of the co-efficient a limit 
to the number of positive and negative roots, to increase or 
multiply the roots of a given equation by a given quantity, to 
eliminate its second term, andf so on. It is proved that the 
number of roots of an equation is equal to its degree. Solu- 
tions of cubic and quartic equations are given, and Descartes 
believed that his method could be extended to those of hi^^^her 
degrees. ® 

Descartes’ Mechanics is largely inaccurate, but very sug- 
gestive, being the first systematic account of the universe on 
mathematical pnnoiples. Of his ten Laws of Motion the first 
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two correspond to Newton's first Law, while the other eight 
ai e incorrect. But, by his recognition of the mutual independ- 
ence of the resolved velocities of a moving particle, he rendered 
invaluable service to Dynamics. 

His work is throughout characterized by great 
originality aud boldness of thought. It is gener- 
ally in a condensed form, and meant rather to 
he suggestive than rigidly logical, but it is none 
the less important as the foundation of all modern 
Mathematics. — J. B. S. Haldane.] 

Literature. — The tercentenary of Descartes’ birth was cele- 
brated at the Sorbonne on 31st March 1896, and in the begin- 
ning of the following year arrangements were made for issuing 
a new edition of his works under the direction of Charles Adam 
and Paul Tannery (Leopold Oerf). This admirable work is now 
completed, though not in the lifetime of Tannery. In it we 
have, as far as possible, a complete edition of Descartes' works 
in the tongues in which they were written, and with his invalu- 
able correspondence carefully edited and arranged. The final 
volume is a biography by M. Adam, Descartes^ sa vie et aes 
cauvres, 1910. The early editions of the collected works were 
two Latin texts— one by Elzevir in 9 vols., Amsterdam, 
1713, another published in 7 vols. at Frankfort, 1697. Then 
there is Cousin’s Fr. ed. in 11 vols., Pans, 1824-26, This 
includes the correspondence. The main source of our informa- 
tion about Descartes’ life cornea from the Vie de Descartes, 
written by Baillet in 1691 in two large vols. j of this a short 
abridgment was made, and issued m English in 1602. A 
modern life of Descartes {Descartes, his Life and Times) was 
puiilished, London, 1905, by Elizabeth S. Haldane- Foucher 
de Cared published various manuscripts which he discovered 
in the Library at Hanover. The Method, Meditations, and part 
of the Principles were translated into English by J. Veitch, 
London, 1879, and an Eng. ed. of Descartes’ Philosophical 
Works by E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross has been issued 
(1911) by the Cambridge University Press. 

The Literature on Descartes and Cartesianism is enormous ; 
the following works may be mentioned : J. Millet, Mist, de 
Descartes avant 16S7, and depuis 16S7, Paris, 1867-1870; F. 
Bouillier, Hist, de la philos. cartes., Paris. 1864 ; A, Foucher 
de Cared, Descartes et la princesse Palatine, Pans, 1862, also 
Descartes, la princesse Mlisdbeth et la reine Christine, Paris, 
1879 ; J, P. MahafP^ Descartes, in Blackwood’s Philosophical 
Classics, 1880; N. Smith, Studies in Cartesian Philosophy, 
London, 1903 : Alfred Fouill^e, Descartes, Paris, 1903 ; Louis 
Liard, Descartes, Paris, 1882 ; see also the various Histoines of 
Philosophy, such as that of Kuno Fischer (Eng. tr., London, 
1887), E. Caird, art. * Cartesianism,’ m EBr^\ J. Iverach, 
Descartes, Spinoza, and the JSew Philosophy, Ediii. 1904 ; 
Huxley deals with Descartes’ teaching in his Lay Sermons 6, 
London, 1877, and elsewhere. E. S. HaLDANE. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Ethnic).— i. Intro- 
ductory. — Myths or legends of visits paid by 
mortis or immortals to the under world for some 
definite puimose are of common occurrence, and 
some are of remote origin. They are intiiuaiely 
connected with primitive and savage man’s ideas 
of death and of tlie dead, joined to his affection for 
those who have been severed from him by death. 

Before a separate abode of the dead was imagined, 
and while yet they were believed to exist in the 
grave or to hover round their old haunts, a living 
man saw — in dreams, in trances, or in hallucina- 
tions — the dead, and believed that they had come 
to him, or that his spirit had gone forth to join 
them for a time. So, when a separate land of the 
dead became an article of primitive belief, men 
believed that they visited that land in dreams or 
trances, or those who had been given up for dead 
but had revived told how they had been to the 
Other- world and had been p©i*mitted to return and 
resume their earthly life. Preconceived notions 
of the nature and scenery of that world coloured 
dreams, but these in turn gave support or 
added to current ideas regarding it. There was 
nothing improbable in such dream or trance visits, 
since the nature of death is never really compre- 
hended by savages, and the division between life 
and death is slight, universal folk-belief telling of 
the restoration to life of the dead or dismembered 
(see CF, chs. iii. iv.).^ 

considering the origin of mythic descents 
to Hades, primitive and savage affection for the 
^®^d must also be taken into account, Generally 
fche savage fears the dead or their spirits, but in 
individual cases affection often overcomes fear, 
1 Of. also the myths of Attis, Zagreus, Osiris, etc. 


and gives rise to the wish to see and commune 
with them. Hence it also influences the dreams 
of the living. And, the division between life and 
death being slight to the primitive mind, while it 
was also believed that the soul of the dying or 
recently dead could be recalled, affection would 
easily suggest that, if men could go in dreams to 
the Other- world, they might go there in their 
waking state to rescue the dead. From possibility 
to fact, from the ‘might be’ to the ‘had been,’ 
was an easy step to the primitive mind. Thus 
accounts of visions of the Other- world easily passed 
into tales of visits there, because in dreams the 
savage believes not merely that he is a passive 
witness, but that his soul is projected from his 
body and actually goes to the place of which he 
has a vision. Stories of actual journeys to Hades 
to bring back a dead wife, lover, or friend were 
perfectly credible, because generally the entrance 
to it was well known or had a local situation, 
though the road was often difficult and dangerous. 

Examples of such ways or entrances are copious in Polynesian 
and Melanesian belief, and there are also W. African, Eskimo, 
and Ainu instances. In Italy and Greece there were many 
local entrances to Hades — sonic of them the scene of mythical 
descents. Mediaeval Ohristiamty also know several entrances 
to purgatory or hell, e.g. volcanoes like Etna (cf. Tert. de 
Poenit. 12) ; the cave in an island of Lough Dearg in Ireland, 
known as St. Patrick’s Purgatory ; the ‘ vale perilous ’ in the 
kingdom of Prestor John, etc. ; and the belief is found in 
Brittany, whore it is thought that hell can be reached by a 
journey (Le Braz, Ligende de la mort% Pans, 1902, i. pp. xxx, 
xxxix). Of- also local entrances to a subterranean fairy-land. 

Dream or trance visits were probably the first 
subjects of story or myth,^ but they must soon 
have been succeeded by tales of actual descent. 
Other motives besides the rescuing of, or speaking 
to, the dead (doubtless suggested by these) are 
found — to seek a boon, or to satisfy curiosity — 
while in some of the higher religions the object 
occasionally is to enlighten the (lead or to free 
them from torment. In early times, as in actual 
savage life, there must have been many stories 
of visits to Hades by named, but more frerpiontly 
by unnamed, heroes or heroines. But, with the 
advance of religious ideas, the stories were usually 
told of semi-divine heroes or divinities, as many 
examples show (see below). All such stories and 
myths of descent are paralleled by similar tales of 
ascent to a heavenly region (see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Primitive and Savage], § 8 ; Ilartiand, ^Science 
of Fairy Tales, 1891, p. 224 f. ; Scott, Demon, and 
Witchcraft, ed. 1898, p. 29 ; Cjtbrres, Die christl. 
Mystilc, 1842, bk. v. ch. 6). 

Tylor (ii. 48) maintains that descent to Hades was suggested 
to ‘the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 
the dark under world, and return at dawn to the land of living 
men.* But, though this natural phenomenon may have colourea 
later m^ths, it was rather man’s dream experiences which 
suggested the tales. Some writers connect the myths of Htar 
and Tammuz, of Dionysos and Somolo, of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
with the myth and ritual of the death and revival of a divinity 
of vegetation, fertility, etc., and find their origin in these. 
J. E Harrison {Prol to Study oj Greek Camb. 1908, 

p. 603) says : ‘Anyone who realizes Orjihous [whom she regards 
as a historical personage] at all would feel that the intrusion 
of desperate emotion puts him out of key* Hemele, the green 
earth, comes up from below, year by year|; with her comes her 
son Dionysos, and by a certain instinct of chivalry men said he 
had gone to fetch her. The mantle of Dionysos descends on 
Orpheus' (cf. also OGS ii. 061; Tide, Acer's du vvm Congrhs 
intern, des Orient, ii. 1. 495). This is to reverse the order of 
things. I*recisely similar tales are told elsewhere of personages 
in no way connected with vegetation, while Eurydice, unlike 
Semele, does not rise again. Such tales doubtless existed in 
Babylonia and Greece, and they would easily become part of, 
and give precise form to, the myths of vegetation-divinities 
who were thought to die and come to life again. But it is 
certain that the latter belief did not originate the tales them- 
selves. For another theory connecting them with supposed 
death and renewal in rites of initiation, see Van Ueunep, Les 
Rites de pasuage, Pans, 1909, p. 131. 

2 . Dream or trance visits. ^ — Catalepsy and trance 
are hardly distinguishable by the savage from 
death. Hence those who revive from tliem are 

1 In Jewish and Christian legend both Hades and Heaven ar« 
often visited or seen in vision. 
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fehonght to have died and come to life again ; and, 
in many cases, their minds being haunted by the 
current ideas of Hades, they relate as actual visits 
of the soul there what has been experienced in 
dream (Tylor, ii. 48). Such trance visits of the 
apparently dead are also known at higher levels, 
where detailed stories of the visit— all greatly 
alike — are told (Plato, Bejp, x. ; Pliny, RN vii. 52 ; 
Aston, Shinto, 1905, p. 181 ; Scherman, Gesch. dev 
ind. Visionslitt., 1892, p. 91 fF. ; Aug. de 

Cura pro mortuis, 12 ; Greg, the Great, Rial* iv. 
36). Or the dream experiences may occur in 
ordinary sleep, or accompany the hallucinations 
of illness. In some cases they have assumed the 
stereotyped form of a folk-tale. A Maori woman 
told, on returning to consciousness, how her spirit 
descended to Reinga, the place of the dead, exactly 
like this world. Her father’s spirit commanded 
her to return and look after her child, and to 
beware of eating the food of JReinga. She was 
pursued, on leaving, by two spirits, but escaped 
them by throwing down a root which they stayed 
to eat. Then her spirit rejoined her body (Short- 
land, Trad* and Sup. of the N. Zealanders, 1856, 
p. 150 ; for another tale see his Maori Bel. and 
Myth., 1882, p. 45). In a story from the Hervey 
Islands the spirit of a man apparently dead 
descends to Hades, but by a stratagem he escapes 
being eaten by the hag Miru, its ruler, who bids 
him return to earth (Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the S, Pacific, 1876, p. 172). In a Japanese story 
Ono-no-Kimi died and went to Hades, but was 
sent back by its ruler because his allotted time 
was not exhausted (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 
1894, i. 68). Many stories of dream visits to the 
land of the dead are found among the American 
Indians, with elaborate descriptions of that land, 
based on current beliefs, and telling of the dangers 
of the way, the narrow bridge spanning the river 
of death, and the life of the spirits (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, Philad. 1853-6, iii. 233 ; Tanner, Cap- 
tivity and Adventures, N.Y. 1830, p. 290, etc.). 

Savage medicine-men very commonly claim the 
power of sending their spirits during a trance into 
the under world. Thus the Eskimo angekok is 
securely bound and, during a dark stance, visits 
the torngak, or spirit, in Hades. He then appears 
unbound and gives an account of his visit (Crantz, 
Hist, of Greenland, 1820, p. 269). In Melanesia 
a wizard sent his soul during a trance to Panoi 
(Hades), where it spoke with the dead about whom 
their friends were anxious, and professed to be 
able to bring them back to earth. This is a 
common belief in all the islands of the ^oup. 
Burlesque parodies of these and other tales of 
descent exist (Codrington, The Melanesians, Ox- 
ford, 1891, p. 277). Sorcerers in Borneo who have 
visited the under world will show a piece of wood or 
stone given them by the spirits there {R Anthrop., 
Paris, X. [1899] 728; cf. ANCESTOR - WORSHIP, 
vol. i p. 429®'). Among the Karens, necromancers 
claim the power of going into the unseen world to 
bring back the la, or soul, of a sick man when it 
has wandered away (Mason, J A SBe xxxiv. 201). 
In Siberia the shaman is supposed to conduct the 
souls of the dead to the lower world and there 
secure for them a favourable welcome by gifts of 
brandy (Radi off, Aics Sibirien, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 
52 f.). For a Chinook instance of the souls of 
shamans visiting Hades to recover the soul of a 
sick man, see Chinooks, vol. iii. p. 562. 

Visions of Hades were doubtless known to the 
ancient world, and they may have suggested an 
artificial introduction of them for religious or other 
ends. Thus, at the sanctuary and cave of Tro- 
phonius in Lebadeia, the inquirer, after a due 
ritual, descended to an underground region, where 
he was perhaps shown scenic representations of 


Hades, or, under the influence of mephitic vapours 
or narcotics, fell into a trance and experienced in 
dream what he deemed to be realities. These 
experiences, to judge from the vision of Timarchos, 
were visions of the Other- world, of Tartarus and 
Elysium (Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 21 fl:‘. ; Pans. ix. 
39. 5ff.). But a literary use was also made of 
tales of such dream experiences, and there are 
many accounts of descents to Hades or visions 
of the Other- world, e.g. the visit of Odysseus, 
Plutarch’s stories of Thespesius and Antyllus {de 
Tard. Just. Div. ; Euseb. Prcep. JEvang. xi. 36), 
the visit of .^Eneas, Lucian’s story of Cleodemes 
(Philops. 25), as well as burlesque accounts of 
descents to Hades — that of Dionysos in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and that of Menippus told by 
Lucian (see also Rohde, Psyche, Freiburg, 1894, 
289). The scenes of Hades, as descrilDed in 
omer, were reproduced by Polygnotus on the 
walls of the Lesche at Delphi (Pans, x. 28. 4). 

A late Egyptian demotic papyrus of the 1st cent. 
A.D., but probably representing a story of far 
earlier date, tells how the high priest of Memphis, 
Setne Khamuas (c. 1250 B.C.), descended, under the 
guidance of his son, Si-Osiri, to the Ti or Duat, 
where he saw the judgment of souls and the various 
halls of Amenti, or Hades, and the state of the 
dead there (Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of 
Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 ffi). tn Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are many stories of visions of 
hell or of visits paid there, perhaps based on actual 
visions induced by meditation and asceticism, and 
shaped in accordance with the current dogmatic 
beliefs. They served to buttress the latter, and 
were perhaps regarded as reminiscences of actual 
experiences in a previous existence. In other 
instances they are told of people wlio fell into a 
trance, or whose souls were summoned too soon 
to the Other- world and were then permitted to 
return to the body (Scherman, 91 h.). In later 
Parsiism the Book of Arda Vlrdf (ed. Haug and 
West, Bombay, 1872) relates how this pious Parsi 
priest was selected by lot to take a narcotic, so that 
his soul might go, while he was still alive, from 
this world to the next and bring back a report of 
the fate of souls. The bliss of the righteous and 
the tortures of the wicked are described in detail, 
and the book is still read and firmly believed in by 
all classes of the Zoroastrian community. Several 
editions of it exist in both prose and verse. In 
later Judaism the authors of such works as the 
BooJc of Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (do. 1896) describe visits 
to Sheol and to the various heavens, with their 
different divisions for the righteous and the wicked. 
There can be no doubt that most of these narratives, 
especially where they describe the punishments of 
sinners and the bliss of the righteous, served the 
purpose of teaching a dogmatic eschatology and of 
urging men to live righteously. 

The same phenomena are met with in the history 
of Christianity. There are records of genuine 
visions of the Other-world such as have been 
experienced by the devout or imaginative in all 
ages, and based on recollection of what had been 
heard or read, as Tertuilian shows of a female 
visionary known to him {de Anima, 9). Of such a 
class are the visions of SS. Perpetua and Saturus, 
with their reminiscences of passages in canonical 
or apocryphal Scriptures (Robinson, Passion of 
S. Perp. \,TS, Cambridge, 1892, i. pt. 2]). But 
there are also innumerable literary versions of 
visionary or actual visits to hell, purgatory, and 
paradise, perhaps based on these, but in many cases 
borrowing from pagan or Jewish sources. This is 
most^ marked in tlie description of the various 
divisions of Hades (found in Egyptian, Oriental, 
and Jewish instances), and in the frequent mention 
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of the narrow and dangerous bridge of the under 
world, an early instance of which occurs in the 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great (iv. 36 ; see also 
art. Bridge). The prototype of all these visions, 
to which Dante gave immortal form, is found in 
the Apocalypse of Peter (c. A,D. 100-150), on which 
many later visions are based. These stories (which, 
with wearisome iteration, tell how the seer or 
visitor or, in some cases, the soul of the dead person 
raised to life by an apostle or saint ^ was led through 
the regions of torment, of purgatory, or of paradise) 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages, when 
there existed a passionate desire for exact details 
of the Other-world, and they were used to enforce 
dogmatic teaching- But they were burlesqued as 
early as the 11th cent., and also in later times in 
iAxOi fahliaxix^ by the troubadours, and byBabclais, 
who helped to discredit them (Wright, Patrick'' s 
Purgatory, 1844, p. 47 ; Lecky, Hist, of Europ. 
Morals^, 1890, ii. 232; Babelais, bk. ii. ch. 30). 
Their scenes were also reproduced by art, e.g, on 
the walls of ancient Greek churches, just as Dante’s 
poem affected Italian painting from the time of 
Orcagna onwards (see Heuzey, ‘Les Supplices de 
I’Enfer d’apr^s les peintures byzantines,’ Ann. de 
r assoc, pour Vencourag. des etudes grecques, Paris, 
1871, p. 114 ff.). The cave of Trophonius had also 
its double in the Irish St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
exploited from at least the 12th or 13th century. 
Alter ritual preparation, the pilgrim was allowed 
to enter, and, in the windings of the cavern, under 
the influence of its hot vapours, he fell asleep. In 
most cases his dreams took the form of preconceived 
notions of purgatory, but this was not always the 
case, and sometimes the pilgrim perished m the 
cavern (Wright, 139, 153, 135). Possibly some 
scenic representations may have been used, and 
there seems to have been actual bodily experience 
of pains and torments which remitted some of the 
future penalties. Several literary accounts of 
visits and visions at this famous spot, beginning 
with that of the descent of Owain in 1153 by Henry 
of Sawtrey (of which English and French versions 
exist [D. Laing, Owain Miles, Edin. 1837 ; Marie de 
France, Poesies, ed. Roquefort, Paris, 1820, vol. ii.]), 
had a great vogue in Europe. 

In the Norse Elder Edda the 11th or 12th cent. 
Sdlarliddh, ascribed to Ssemundr, describes a son’s 
vision of his dead father, who tells him of his death, 
and how he at last reached the place of torment, 
and saw the tortures inflicted there on various 
classes of sinners. Then he describes the joys of 
heaven. Pagan and Christian ideas are curiously 
intermingled, as if the poet had held the two faiths 
at once, or was a heathen with glimpses of Chris- 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell, Carp. Poet. Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 202 ffl). 

3. Descent to rescue a dead relative. — This series 
of stories is one of the most pathetic in all myth- 
ology, showing man’s instinctive belief that love is 
stronger than death, while the savage examples are 
quit© as touching as those from higher levels. Of 
the savage legends, the most numerous versions 
occur among the Amer. Indians, Polynesians, and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot story tells of a brother who went to the land of 
souls to recover his sister. He met an old man, who ft-ave him a 
calabash in which to put her spirit. After some failures he 
captured her, and hastened back to earth. There he summoned 
his friends to witness the revival of the dead bodv hut a .» 1*1 
opened the calabash, and the spirit flew back ; 0 . ■ 'a-vi t 

(Schoolcraft, n. 236). 'There are numerous \ar ui of n .1 
and generally, through curiosity or the breaking of a tabu, the 
soul escapes (see Dorman, Prim. Superst., Philad. 1881, p. 43 ; 
Lafltau, Jl/osurs des Sauv. am4.r., 1724, i. 402; Oharencey, Le 
Folklore dans les deux mondes. Pans, 1894, p. 28G IT. ; NR in, 
B30 f . ; Blest, Abode of the [Prim, and Savage], vol. ii. p. 685^5). In 

1 See ‘Acts of Thomas,’ ‘ Hist, of John,’ m Wright, Apoc. Acts, 
1871, ii. 23, 149; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1904, 1 . 268; 
Preaching of Andrew,’ ‘ Story of John,’ in Lewis, Myth. Acts of 
Apositles, 1904 pp. 7. 163 


some cases a woman’s spirit is allowed to return to her husband 
without his visiting the land of souls, hut again he loses her, or 
he himself dies through breaking a tabu (i? RBEW [1883] 103 ; 
NR 111 . 531).^ Tales of the latter class are analogous to those of 
the Dead Mother or Wife c\ ele {OF, p 42 f. , Sandys’ tr. of Ovid’s 
Metam , Oxford, 1032, p 354 , cf. the Maori tale, '§ z above). In 
a Polynesian tale a woman fell into Avaiki, or Hades, and her 
hr-h^nd ^’c‘3'’r'«dod ro’ ^ ho''‘'ron' tb'' tbos^n r.ts. 

!l ■ ■■ AIM! 'lie ‘..is 1 -itiu', 

going to her, b.'u ■ *' ii- 'u- s . mamed, imitating her voicel 
and then fled \ ui ''Ui -i*'!*': i’ but he, catching hia wife in 
his arms at the '•! ■ -i- u r cm !■ d i-p to earth, escaped with her 
just m time (Gill, 221 ff.). A beautiful Maori story tells of Pan6, 
who died of love for Hutu. Hutu prayed to the gods, who 
showed him the way to RHnqa, telling him not to touch the 
food offered him there. He amused the spirits by making them 
sit on the top of a tree fastened by a rope to the ground. When 
the rope was let go, they were shot up into the air. Finally, 
Band appeared, and took her place by Hutu’s side on the tree. 
When the rope was freed, it caught in the creepers far above, up 
which Hutu escaped with her to earth (Clarke, Maori Tales, 
1890, p. Iff. ; cf. p. 126 for a story of a chief who went to Reinga 
to recover his dead wife). In Melanesia such stones are com* 
mon. A woman descended to Paiiot to see her dead brother, 
first giving herself a ‘ death-like smell.’ She was supposed to be 
a ghost, and conversed with her brother, who bade her touch 
no food there lest she should be permanently detained. Again, 
a wizard, descending in the spirit, took with him a man who 
wished to recover hia wife. He begged her to return, but she 
said it was impossible, and gave him an armlet for remembrance. 
Ho seized her hand, and tried to drag her away, but it came off 
and her body fell asunder, for in Panoi ghosts have a substantial 
frame (Codrington, pp. 227 f , 280). For other S. Pacific tales, 
see Bastian, AUerlei aus VolkS' und Meiischenkunde, i. 8, lllff. 

At higher levels these tales are told of gods, and 
have become myths. In early Japanese mythology 
the goddess called ‘ the Femalo-who-invites ’ died 
and went to Yomi, or Hades. Her brother-husband, 
the Male-who-invites, followed her there and invited 
her to come back. She told him he had come too 
late, as she had oaten of the food of Hades, but that 
she would consult its deities. Meanwhile he was 
not to look at her. Impatient at her absence, he 
lit on© of the teeth of his comb and found her rot- 
ting. He thus put her to shame, and she sent the 
Ugly Female of Hades to pursue him ; but he 
stayed her by casting articles behind him which 
changed to food, which she stopped to eat.^ She 
then sent the Thunder Deities and warriors in 

ursuit, but he smote them. Finally, she pursued 

im herself, but he blocked the way with a great 
rock. The goddess is now the (jreat Deity of 
Hades (Kojiki, tr. Chamberlain, Suppi. to TASJ 
X. [1883] 34 fh). 

In Babylonia, the poem describing the Descent 
of Istar into AralU, or Hades, contains elements of 
ancient origin, and several jiroblerns for 

solution. Istar demands entrance to ‘ the land 
whence there is no return.’ She has come to weep 
over heroes who have left wives, over wives taken 
from husbands, and over the only son (Tammuz) 
taken away before his time. By order of Allatu, she 
is stripped of her dress and ornaments at each of the 
seven gates, and then struck with disease. There is 
now desolation on earth, life dies away, and the 
gods lament her disappearance. Ea creates Ud- 
dushn-namir, and sends him to A rat'd to demand 
the Water of Life as a preliminary to the release 
of Istar. Allatu is compelled to cause Istar to be 
sprinkled with it. She is led back, and at each 
gate her clothing and ornaments are restored to 
her. The story, as connected with Tammuz, must 
have described his restoration hy means of the life- 
giving water at the instance of fstar, come in quest 
of him — an incident enacted in the Tammuz ritual. 
But this is not set forth in the poem, though there 
is an obscure reference to Tammuz at the end, in 
the form of ritual directions to mourners, to whom 
the poem appears to have been addressed. Pure 
water is to be poured o\it for Tammuz. The poem 
as it stands may have been derived from two 
myths, one telling how Istar rescued Tammuz 
from the dead (since his restoration was annually 

1 Cf. the Greek myth of Proteailaus and Laoinedia. 

2 This is the Mitrcheti formula of the Transformation Flight, 
already mat with in a Maori iuHtant?e, § at. 
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celebrated), the other telling of the rescue of Istar 
from Hades at the inteivention of the gods. The 
present poem hears more abundant traces of the 
latter myth than of the former, though it also 
hints at a descent for purposes of rescue ; Istar 
descends violently, and threatens to bieak down 
the gates (see Talbot, TSBA iii. 118 ff. ; Sayce, 
Bel, of the Ancient Bab., 1887, p. 221 ff. ; Jastrow, 
Bel. of Bah. and Assyria, Boston, 1898, pp. 563 fF., 
588 f. ; see EBE ii. 315^). The recovery of Tammuz 
by Istar is also suggested by the fact that there 
was a Greek myth telling how Aphrodite (Istar) 
went down to Hades to redeem Adonis (Tammuz) 
from Persephone (Apol. of Aristides, § 11). At the 
sanctuary of the Syriac Aphrodite sexual relations 
with the priestesses representing her were believed 
to ransom one from Hades, as Adonis had been 
freed from it (Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 55 ; Bousset, 
Hauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 
72). 

The so-called prayer of a Navaho shaman has a certain like- 
ness to the Istar myth. It is a kind of prayer-spell, describing 
the action of the gods as the shaman desires them to act. He 
fears his soul may be detained by sorcery in the under world. 
The war-gods are therefore to descend and rescue it from the 
‘ underground wntch.’ They pass gate after gate, sentinel after 
sentinel, of the lower world, by magical means, and there find 
the suppliant^s soul. Returning through chamber after cham- 
ber, they bring it back to him, so that ‘ the world before me is 
restored in beauty’ (Matthews, Amer. Anthrop., 1S88, i.). 

The Greeks had several descent-myths, that of 
Orpheus being the best known, thanks to Vergil’s 
version. After the death of Eurydice her image 
haunted him, until he determined to seek her in 
Hades. He descended there, and the sweet notes 
of his lyre enchanted its denizens. Pluto and 
Persephone were moved to pity. Eurydice would 
be restored on one condition — that Orpheus should 
precede her and not look back till they arrived on 
earth. Just before reaching the fatal limit, his 
love overcame him. He looked round and lost her 
for ever (Verg. Georg, iv. ; Pans. ix. 30. 4-6 ; 
Apollodorus, i. 3. 2). 

The Orphic poem Kara/Sacrts cl? 'AiSov has not survived, but 
It may have had for subject the descent of Orpheus. Foucart 
thinks it was a ritual poem containing instructions for the dead 
in Hades, like the Orphic tablets engraved on sheets of gold, and 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead {Recherches sur VorigiTie et la 
nature des mystlres d’JSleusis, Pans, 1896, p. 7 ; cf. also 
Dieterich, Kekyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 128 ff.). 

Dionysos, as certain myths taught, was also said 
to have descended to Hades to bring back Semele, 
and, according to local Argive tradition, he de- 
scended through the Alcyonian lake, Polymnus 
having shown him the way. His return from 
Hades was annually celebrated there, and in all 
probability the myth had become fused with that 
of his resurrection (Paus. ii. 31. 2, 37. 5 ; Apollod. 
iii. 5. 3). Another myth told how Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetus, having willingly died in his 
stead, was delivered by Herakles, who, seeing the 

g ief of her husband and people, descended to 
ades to rescue her from death. In a variant of 
the myth, Persephone was her rescuer (Apollod. 
L 9. 15 ; Hyginus, Fah. 50 ; Eurip. Alcestis). An- 
other myth — the subject of a lost poem of Hesiod 
— related that Theseus agreed to assist Pirithoos 
in carrying off Persephone from Hades. They 
descended there, but, according to one version, 
were outwitted; for, expecting to receive gifts, they 
sat down on the chair of Forgetfulness, to which 
they were held fast by coils of serpents. Herakles 
caused the release of one or both when he descended 
to fetch Cerberus (Paus. ix. 31. 5, x. 29. 2 ; and for 
a euheinerized version, see i. 17. 4, and Plut. Thes. 
31, 35 ; Epit. Vat. ex Apollod. Bibl., ed. Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1891, pp. 58, 155 ff.). Cf. also the myth 
of (^astor and Pollux. For the Pythagorean de- 
scent, see Rohde, 456 ; Dieterich, 129. 

In Scandinavian mythology descent-myths are 
Bonnected with Balders death. Hermodr offered to 


descend to Hel to recover Balder. Taking Odin’s 
horse, he travelled for nine days through dark 
valleys till he reached the river Gjdll, crossed by a 
bridge covered with gold and guarded by Modgudr. 
After some delay she permitted him to cross, and 
at last he reached the place of the dead and saw 
Balder. He begged Hela to permit Balder’s return, 
but she made his release conditional upon all things 
mourning his loss. Hermodr obtained Balder’s ring 
as a token of remembrance, and returned to the 
gods. All things were begged to mourn, and all 
did so save the witch Thok (=Loke), who said she 
would weep with dry eyes and Hela would keep her 
prey (Dasent, Prose or Younger Edda, Stockholm, 
1842 ; see also § 4). 

In Hindu mythology a descent-myth is told of 
Krsna, who went to the kingdom of Yama and 
demanded the dead son of his pupil Sandipani. 
After having conquered Yama in fight, he accom- 
lished his purpose {Harivaihia, v. 4913 ff., in 
cherman, p. 64). Not quite parallel, but show- 
ing the possibility of rescuing a dead person from 
Hades, is the story of Yama’s marriage to Vijaya. 
He cautioned her not to go near the southern part 
of his domain ; but curiosity tempted her, and 
there she saw the wicked, including her mother, in 
torments. She told Yama she would leave him 
unless he consented to release her mother, but this 
took place only after the due performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies (Wilkins, Hindu Myth.^, Calcutta, 
1900, p. 83 f . ). In a Tibetan Buddhist legend, Maud- 
galyayana learns from his father that his mother 
is in hell. At once he sets out, and descends 
deeper and deeper. The doors open before him, and 
none of the demons opposes him. When he finally 
discovers her, he offers to take her place ; but this 
is refused. Finally, Buddha is appealed to, and he 
visits hell, with the result that all the sorrowing 
beings are re-born in heaven. The mother is still 
subjected, for her sins, to certain torments; but, 
at the exhortation of her son, she feels shame, and 
advances by re-birth till she reaches the god-region 
where her husband is (Scherman, 80 IF. ; and for a 
Chinese parallel, Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, 
p. 225 ff.). In a Chinese tale the Buddhist Lo Pah, 
on passing into paradise at death, realized that his 
mother was in hell. He at once descended there, 
and by his virtues and intercessions succeeded in 
rescuing her {Asiat. Journal, xxxi. [1840] 211). 

4. Descent to obtain a boon, etc- — Some ex- 
amples from the lower culture may be cited first. 
In an Eskimo tale a man, to obtain luck, is advised 
by his mother to raise a stone and descend through 
tne opening to the under world, where he will 
receive a piece of sealskin which will ensure good 
luck (Kink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1875, 

. 461). In an Ainu story a youth defrauded of 
is heritage went to Hades to get his father’s help. 
He arrived at a village and saw his father, but (in 
accordance with Ainu belief) could not make him- 
self heard by the spirit until he entered another 
spirit and spoke through him. His father told 
him he had left him a share, and with this in- 
formation he returned to earth, and his brother 
assigned a portion to him (Batchelor, Ain%v of 
Japan, 1892, p. 228). The Esthonian epic relates 
how its hero found, in the cave leading to Hades, 
three girls who enabled him by magic to overcome 
Sarvik, its lord. Later he penetrated farther and 
reached the gates of Poigu (Hades), where its 
hosts advanced to meet him at a river of pitch 
crossed by a bridge. He defeated them, conquered 
Sarvik once more, and returned to earth with his 
treasures (Kirby, Hero of Esthonia, 1895, i. 100, 
124). In the Finnish Kalevala its hero Waina- 
moinen, after long travel through a forest, induced 
the maiden who acts the part of Charon to ferry 
him over to Tuonela (Hades), where he desired to 
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learn certain magic words from its wise lord. By 
avoiding the beer of Tuonela he was able to return 
and describe on earth the horrors he had seen 
(Schiefner, KaUwala^ Helsingfors, 1852, rune 16). 
A Japanese myth tells how the deity Oho-na-mochi 
went to Hades to seek counsel of its lord, wliose 
daughter he married. The lord of Hades tried to 
compass his death by setting him tasks, but,^ after 
help from his wife and a friendly mouse, he finally 
escaped with the treasures of the god, and forced 
him to give the advice he sought (Aston, 106 ; 
Ko-ji-ki, 71 ff.). This myth of descent includes 
some common Marchen formulae. Herodotus {ii. 
122) relates an Egyptian story of Rhampsinitus 
(Ramses iii.) to the effect that he descended to 
Hades and played at dice with Demeter (Isis), 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, and that he 
ascended, bringing with him as a gift from her a 
napkin of gold. 

This tale is not corroborated from the monaments or texts. 
Possibly it is a distorted form of the myth of Thoth's winning 
the five days of the epact from the moon at a game of dice (Pint. 
de Isid. 12). Sayce suggests that the myth may have been 
affixed to the name of Rainses in consequence of a representa- 
mon on his temple of his playing at dice with a woman (Ancient 
Bmp. of the Bast, 1883, p. 92). The dead played at a game 
with counters, and the story of Seine tells how, having 
descended into the tomb of Nerieferkaptah m order to obtain 
his magical book, he played a game at draughts with him and 
was beaten, but eventually escaped with it by magical means 
(Griffith, 13 fl".). 

A Hindu myth in the Katha-Upanishad tells 
how Nachiketas, delivered by his father to death, 
remained without food in the kingdom of Yama, 
who granted him fulfilment of three wishes- 
NachiK:etas then desired his restoration to life and 
reconciliation to his father, the knowledge of the 
sacrificial fire, and the knowledge of the nature of 
death. Yama oflered him gifts if he would forego 
tlie last wish, but he was insistent and it was 
granted to him (Oldenberg, Buddha^ I^ondon, 1882, 
p. 55). The visit of Odysseus to the shades to 
inquire of the ghost of Tiresias {Od, xi.), and the 
descent of ACneas to speak with his father 
Anchises ( vi.), are well-known poetic examples 
of seeking a boon from the world of the dead. 
The myth of Psyche, related by Apulcius in bis 
Afetamorphoses, tells how, among the tasks exacted 
of her before she recovered Eros, was that of going 
down to Hades to bring back from Persephone a 
box of beauty. Through innumerable x)orils, and 
sustained by the love of Eros, she succeeded and 
returned to earth, where she opened the box, to 
find, not beauty, but a deadly sleep. The myth of 
tlie descent of Heraklos to bring the dog Cerberus 
from Hades (one of the labours exacted by Eurys- 
theus) is mentioned by Homer, who says that 
Hermes and Athene escorted him {Od. xi. 626, 
IL viii. 367). But the mytli was later amplified, 
and we learn how he descended by the entrance 
near Cape Tseriarum. After many exploits, in- 
cluding tlie liberation of Theseus, he demanded per- 
mission from Pluto to carry off the hound. This 
was wanted provided he aid it without weapons. 
On the shore of Acheron he met Cerberus, and, 
seizing him by the throat, ascended with him to 
earth, showeef him to Euiystheus, and then re- 
turned with Mm to Hades (Apollod. ii. 5. 12). 

Tliose who have seen a parallel between the 
labours of Herakles and the adventures of the Bab. 
Gilgames, and a possible derivation of the former 
from the latter, xKjint to the likeness between the 
journey of Herakles to Hades and that of Gilgames 
beyond the limits of the world, through dangers 
and darkness, across the ocean and the Watex's 
of Deat>i (probably connected with the River of 
Death in AraM, or Hades), to the paradise of Ut- 
napisbim, that he might learn from him the 
secret of immortality (Sayce, liel. of Anc. Egypt 
and Bah., 1902. pp. 436 ff., 446; EBE ii. 316“; 


Jastrow, 516). In another Bab. myth, the pur- 
pose of which may have been to show how a god 
supei’seded the ancient goddess of Hades, a conflict 
having arisen between the gods and Eresh-kigal, 
goddess of Hades, Nergal was chosen to descend to 
the under woild. He arrived there, passed through 
gate after gate (fourteen in all), dragged the goddess 
from her throne, and would liave slain her. But she 
begged for mercy, and oflered to become his wife 
and to give him dominion in Hades, which he 
accepted (Winckler-Abel, Der Tkontafclfund von 
El-Amarna, Berlin, 1891, iii. 164 ; Sayce, 288, 
428). 1 

In Scandinavian myth, Odin, in order to discover 
the cause of Balderas evil dreams, lode down to 
Niflhel, till he reached the hall whex'e mead was 
standing brewed for Balder. He roused the Sibyl 
from her barrow by spells, and learned from her 
the tidings of BaldePs fate (Vigfusson-Powell, 
i. 181 fl'.)* Eor Celtic myths of visits to the under 
world (or to Elysium) to obtain the gifts of 
civilization, see Blest, Abode of the (Celtic), § 7. 
Mandman mythology xiresents an interesting myth 
of the descent of Hibil Ziwii, before the creation 
of the world, to the lower realms, in order to fore- 
stall the revolt of their rulers against the powers 
of light. He descends in the might of the great 
Raza (an embodiment of the mysterious Name) to 
the seven worlds of darkness (not, of course, the 
regions of the dead). 

In each world to which he descends ho roinams for many 
thousands of ycais, unknown to and unsoon bj' its lord. 
Finally he reaches the seventh and lowest world, and speaks to its 
lord, the giant Krun. Krun partially swallows him, but Hibil 
outs his inwards to pieces and is tlisgoigi'd, and obtains from 
him a pass and soal-ring by which the might of the opposing 
demon will be brought to nought. Then ho ascends, sealing 
the doors of each world so that none can pass through In the 
fouith world he takes tho form of its ruler and obtains by (sraft 
the Momra and Gcmra, tho strength of tho world of darkness. 
By a similar change of fonn ho learns tho secrets of the third 
world, and obtains its magic mirror. Then he leaves it, taking 
with him Ruha, daughter of its lord, pregnant with Ur, the 
demon who is to oppose the worlds of light. Finally, after 
scaling all tho doors of tho worlds, ho returns to tho light 
kingdom, and is liailod with joy. The remainder of the myth 
describes his repeated unseen visits to t;be imi^risonod Ruha 
and Ur, his robbing Ur of his magical talismans, and his final 
overpowering of him (Biandt, 'Maml. Sehnftcn^ Uottmgen, 1893, 
p. 138 ff.). The story is full of well-known lolk-talo formulae, 
and, while tho descent through seven worlds recalls that of IStar, 
the main incident is based on that of Marduk's strife with the 
dragon of chaos, Tiamfit (of. Brandt, Maud. Leipzig, 1889, 
p. 182). Another myth relates how Manda d'Havye descends to 
wio lower worlds and conquers Ruhfi and Ur. Afterwards Ruha 
and her sons assemble on Mt (Jaimel and plan a revolution 
against the powers of light. Manda appears among them in 
their own form, whereupon they desire to make him their ruler, 
lie agrees on condition that they reveal to him tho secrets of 
their mysteries. When they have done this, he manifests him- 
self in his true form and overpowers them (Biandt, Mand. Rel. 
84, 38 ; Norberg, Codex Nat^aroexis, ISlb-O, i. 223). 

For a Buriat instance of descent to seek a boon, 
see EBE iii. 9“, and for a Qaich6 myth of two 
heroes descending^ and ovoreoiuing the lords of the 
under world, ib. 308'^ 

5. Descent out of curiosity.— This motive is 
occasionally met witli. In an Ainu oxanmle a 
youth, leai'ning that a certain cave 1 (mI to Hades, 
entered it, and, after iiassiiig through darkness, 
found himself in a beautiful land wiiere he saw 
many of his friends and relatives. (Jn his return 
he met a spirit descending, which proved to be 
that of a dear friend who had just died (Batchelor, 
226 ; cf. a variant in Cliamberiain, Alno Folk-tales, 
1888, p. 42, wh(ire the visitor is ignominiously 
treated and never wishes to see Hades again). 
Several Norse tales, reminiscent of earlier pagan 
beliefs, describe the adventures of mortals who set 
out to seek the Land of Living Men, part of the 
older under world (for these see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Teutonic], § 4 ; and for Amei. Irid. instance, 
EBE iii. 23()'*'). 

1 Jastrow (680) thinks that it may originally have been told 
of Nergal that, like Tarnmuz, he was earned off \nU> Hades. 
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6 . Descent to free the damned. — The freeing of 
a soul in pain in Hades has already been found in 
Hindu instances. This idea, as well as that of the 
general release of the damned or the amelioration 
of their tortures, is a natural outgrowth of existing 
legends of rescue from Hades, but it occurs mainly 
in Eastern instances. Several myths of this kind 
are found in Hindu and Buddhist mythology. 

In the R6/mayaxf.a (vii. 21 f.), Ravana enters hell, and, as he 
enters, the darkness flies away, and the damned, whom he 
desires to free, experience an unexpected happiness He en- 
counters Yama in fight, and would have been worsted but for the 
help of Brahma, to whose will Yama bows and leaves Ravana 
victor. In the Mahdbhdrata (xvii. 3-xviii. 4), Yudhisthira is 
subjected to a last test by the gods. When he reaches heaven, 
he learns that his relations are in hell, and beseeches the gods 
to let him share their dwelling. ‘ What is heaven without 
them? Only where they are is my heaven.’ He is conducted 
thither, and", on his coming, a cool wind arises and the torments 
cease. He refuses to leave hell, since his presence makes its 
denizens happy. Now the gods appear, and he learns that all 
he has undergone is but a trial of his faith- For a descent of 
Visnu with similar results to the damned, see Dubois, JELtndu 
Manners, Oxford, 1897, p. 706. In other cases, those who have 
transgressed slightly and are sent to hell suffer only for- 
mally because of their virtues, and are given an opportunity 
to free the damned, e.g. Janaka in the Padma Pur (Wilson, 
JRASv. 295). 

In the Lalita Vistara, at several moments of Buddha’s 
existence — when he descends from heaven, on his journey to 
Bodhimapcja, and at Benares — a marvellous lighu is said to have 
been projected from his body which lit up by its splendour the 
3000 worlds, caused all evil, suffering, and fear to cease, and 
filled all beings with joy. This extended even to the hell Aviohi, 
the re^on of the pretas, and the kingdom of Yama. Darkness 
was dissipated, and all beings there suffering from thirst and 
hunger, or other torment, found themselves free from pain 
and were filled with great joy. At Buddha’s birth he prophesies 
that, in order to destroy the fires of hell, he will cause the rain 
from the great cloud of the law to fall, and all beings there will 
be glad. At that moment the sufferings of all in Avichi and the 
kingdom of Yama were appeased (Lai. Vist. 51, 240, 257, 341, 
79, SO, in A3IG, vol. vi., Paris, 1884). The North Buddhist 
legend of Avalokite^vara, * he who shows the damned the way 
to Nirvana,’ furnishes a striking instance of this group of 
descent-stories. It was said in the Saddharma-Pu'g^^arika (c. 24) 
that he would bring all misery to an end, including the tor- 
ments of Yama’ 8 kingdom. To effect this, he visits the hell 
Avichi as a glorious prince clad in light, and frees the victims 
from their pains. Mild air takes the place of flames, the 
cauldron of boiling water in which men suffer bursts, and the 
sea of fire becomes a pool with lotus flowers. Hell becomes a 
place of joy, and Yama shows him reverence. The saving work 
is pursued in the city of the pretas, where Avalokitefivara 
frees its denizeps from torments and, granting the gift of right 
knowledge to the damned, leads them as Bodliisattvas to the 
Sukhavati world (Cowell, JPh vi. [1873] 222 ff. ; for a Tibetan 
legend of a similar kind, see Rockhill, Land of the Lamas, 
1891, p. 331 f.). In a Chinese Buddhist myth, the soul of the 
goddess Kwanyin visits hell in trance, and by her invocation of 
Amitabha a rain of flowers falls, the implements of torments 
break, hell is changed to Paradise, and the damned return to 
earth. The lords of hell desire to hear this mighty prayer, and 
their wish is granted on the stipulation that all souls attain to 
redemption. At this point she awakes from her trance (Eitel, 
Three Led. on Bud., 1871, p. 31 ; de Groot, AMQ xi. [1886] 188ff.). 
In a Tibetan myth, as soon as a new Tathagata descends to the 
under world and sounds the mussel-trumpet (= proclamation of 
the sacred doctrine), all who hear its sound are saved and go to 
the heaven Tusita (Scherman, 66, note 2). 

In other instances the belief in metempsychosis is utilized to 
show the experiences of the narrator in a former state. While 
in hell, a Brahman experiences a sudden cessation of torture 
and a joy as of paradise. This is caused by the arrival of a 
king, Vipa^chit, who has committed a small fault. Having 
expiated it, he is bidden to go to heaven ; hut the damned beg 
him to remain as his presence relieves their miseries. Yama 
and Indra beg him to go, but he demands that his virtues may 
ransom sinners from heU. He is raised to a higher state, and 
the narrator and others inlhell attain a new existence free from 
torture Q/tarhaxid^ya Purd’iQ.a, piiff., in Scherman, 38 ff.). 

In later Judaism similar ideas were current, 
sometimes in connexion with the Messiah. Thus 
in Bereshith Bahba, regarding the appearance of 
Messiah at the gates of Gehinnom, it is said : 

* But, when they that are bound, they that are in Gehinnom, 
saw the light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to receive him, 
saying, He will lead us forth from this darkness, as it is said 
(Hos 13^4)^ “ I redeem them from hell, from death I will set 
them free,” and so says Isaiah (3510) “ The ransomed of the Lord 
will return and come to Zion.” By “Zion” is to be understood 
Paradise ; and in another passage, “ This is that which stands 
written. We shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When ? When the 
captives climb up out of hell, with the Shechinah at their head ” ’ 
{Weber 2, 358; Bertholdt, Chri^tologia Judceorum, Erlangen. 
1811, p. 170 ff.). 

In Yalkut Shirri oni the godless are rescued from 


hell by the righteous dead and pass to eternal life, 
while in the Zohar the righteous or the patriarchs 
are said to descend to hell to rescue sinners from 
the place of torment (Gfrorer, Jahrhundert des 
Reils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 77, 184; Weber ^ 343). 

Later Muhammadan theology describes how the 
righteous souls intercede for their brethren de- 
tained on the bridge which passes through hell to 
Paradise. They are sent to hell to see if any 
there have faith, and finding snch they bring them 
out. These are then washed in the Water of Life 
and admitted to Paradise {JThSt vi. [1904] 35). 

In Gnosticism (save in the case of Marcion [Ix-en. adv. Host. 
i. 27. 3]) the descent of Christ to Hades (see next art.) is trans- 
formed, and shows the influence of pagan myths of a deliverer. 
The Divine iEon descends not to Hades, but to the dark earth- 
world to conquer the world rulers and to spoil them of spiritual 
souls imprisoned in bodies. As He passes through the spheres 
of the heavens He is invisible, or takes the form of these rulers, 
and so deceives them or robs them of their might (Iren. i. 
23. 3, 1. 30. 12 ; Hippol. viii. 10 ; cf. Ascension of Isaiah, 103-lliy). 
Through Gnosticism the later form of the orthodox descent 
idea, especially in the tradition of the binding of Satan, may 
have received a pagan colouring. Gnosticism knew also of a 
descent of the Divine u3Eon out of the Pleroma to rescue the 
fallen Sophia (Iren. i. 4. 1 f.), and, in the teaching of the Valen- 
tinian Theodotus, He, on His return from earth, transfers the 
souls of the righteous in the ‘ place of rest ’ to a higher region, 
the place of Sophia (Clem. Alex. Excer^ ex Theod. c. 18). 

In various Christian documents the idea of the transference 
of souls from the place of punishment to a place of bliss, at the 
prayer of saints on earth, is found, e.g. Acts of Paul and 
Theda, § 28; Passio Perpetuoe, § 7 ; and Test, of Abraham, 
§ 14. In the Apocalypses of Paul and of the Virgin, in which 
they visit hell, they and the angels and saints pray for remis- 
sion of tortures to the lost. Christ descends and announces 
that on the Lord’s day or on the day of Pentecost this will ho 
granted. 

7 . In many European folk-tales a visit is paid by 
a mortal ( 1 ) to a subterranean fairy -land to rescue 
a stolen person, to capture a treasure, etc., or ( 2 ) 
to a land below the earth or the sea ruled by a 
mysterious personage. The subterranean land is 
doubtless a reminiscence of the old pagan under 
world, and the submarine region the old mythic 
world of sea-divinities (CF 44 ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 
1839, p. 195 f.; Wright, 85, 87). Folk-tales also 
recount visits to the Christian hell, where the 
visitor usually outwits the devil (Le Braz, ii. 337 ; 
Dottin, Contes et Ugendes d^Irlande, 1901, p. 164 ; 
Larminie, W. Irish Folk Tales, 1893, p. 188). 

8 . The tabu regarding not eating the food of 
Hades has been found in several of the tales and 
myths cited, and it also occurs in stories of visits 
to fairy -land, as well as in many other myths and 
eschatological beliefs. 

Pluto secretly makes Persephone eat seven seeds of a pome- 
granate, and she is then bound to him in Hades (Horn. Uy7nn 
to Dem. 899). In Egyptian belief the dead who ate and drank 
the food and water offered them by a goddess could not re- 
turn without special permission (Maspero, Buides de myth. 4g., 
Paris, 1893, ii 226). On the Orphic tablets buried with the dead, 
they are bidden to avoid a certain well in Hades (Dieterich, 86). 
Those who visit Yama’s kingdom as guests are bidden not to eat 
his food (Muir, Orig. Skr. Texts, 1858-72, v. 320). For Teutonic 
instances, see ERE ii. 709^, and for a Chinook example, 
iii. 662h. The same tabu applies to the visitor to Fairy-land, 
the classic example being tound in the ballad of Thoinas of 
Ercildoune. See also Tylor, ii. 47 ff. Scott, in ‘Wandering 
Willie’s Tale,’ Redgauntlet, ch. 12, speaks of the visitor to hell 
refusing * the devil’s arles, for such was the offer of meat and 
drink.’ 

The result of breaking the tabu — detention in 
Hades, etc. — is derived from primitive and savage 
notions regarding food. To eat the food of a strange 
tribe establishes kinship with them (see COVENANT). 
Hence to eat the food of gods, ghosts, or fairies 
makes the eater one with them, and he must 
remain with them (cf. the Bab. myth of Adapa 
[Jastrow, 560]; the ‘Navajo Mountain Chant’ 
[Mathews, 5 MBEW, 1887, in which the hero is 
forbidden to eat animals’ food lest he become an 
animal] ; Parker, More Austr. Legendary Tales, 
1898, p. ^ xi, where the native belief is noted that 
for a child to touch fungus growing on trees is to 
make him liable to be spirited away by ghosts). 

The tabu imposed on Orpheus — not to look back 
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is frequently found both in ritual and magic, 

especially in under- world rites (see Crtoss-ROADs), 
and may be explained by the idea that man may 
not gaze with impunity on what pertains to a 
supernatural plane, lest it harm him or force him 
to join the under-world ghosts. 

LiTBEATtniB.— E. J. Becker, Cont. to Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven and Hell, Baltimore, 1899 ; P. 
de Felice, H Autre Monde, mythes et Idgendes, Paris, 1906; 
Labitte, ‘La Divine Coia6die avant Dante,* RDM, 4th ser., 
XXXI. 730; J. Monnier, La Descente aux enfers : 6tude de 
p^ns^e reliq , d'art, et de htt^,7 ature, Paris, 1906 ; L-. Scherman, 
Mah'ri't'jn ~ur Gesch der md. V isionslitteratur, Leipzig, 1892; 
E. B. Tylor, Pri7n. Cult A, 1003, ch. 13 ; J. A- MacCfulloch, 
Early Christian Visions of the Otke7‘-World, Edinburgh, 1912. 
See also the literature cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCudloch. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Christ’s).—!. Sum- 
mary. — The Descensus Ghristi ad inferos is an 
article in the doctrinal tradition of the entire 
Christian Church, but the several main divisions 
of the Church, viz. the Eastern or ‘ Orthodox ’ (§ 2 ), 
the Roman Catholic (§ 3 ), the Lutheran (§ 4 ), and 
the Reformed Churches (§ 5 ), differ greatly from 
one another in their Confessional interpretations 
of the doctrine. Moreover, while in Protestantism 
generally the older views have in modern times 
been abandoned, yet not a few theologians have 
essayed to interpret the doctrine on fresh lines 
(§ 6 ). These attempts at reconstruction, it is 
true, fail to find justification either in Scripture 
(§ 7) or in early (Dhurch tradition (§ 8 ). Neverthe- 
less, the idea of the Descensus is w^ell worthy of 
our interest, as its original meaning, which is not 
identical with any of the Confessional views (§ 9 ), 
is bound up with certain fundamental conceptions 
in the primitive Christian interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and probably asserts itself here and there 
in the NT as a xu'^^suppiosition in the minds of the 
writers (§ 10 ). The endeavour to trace the idea 
to iniluencea from non-Christian religions is thus 
^uite unwarranted (§ 11 ). The Descensus belongs 
in fact to a group of primitive Christian con- 
ceptions which are inseparable from views then 
current but now abandoned, and wliicli accordingly 
can now be ajipraiscd only in a historical scn.so, 
f.e. as expnjssions of Christian beliefs which, while 
adequate oTioiigh for their time, have at length 
become obsolete (§ 12 ). 

2 . The doctrine in the Greek Church. — In the 
Greek, or I'ather the Eastern or ‘Orthodox’ 
Churches the two wrongly so-called Ecumenical 
Creeds which contain the clause ‘ doscondit ad 
inferos,’ viz. the Symholum Apostolicurn and the 
Symholum Athanasianum, are not recognized, 
while their own Creed, the so-called Niewno-Con- 
stantinopolitamim — the third of the ‘ Ecumenical ’ 
Symbols — makes no mention of the Descensus. 
Thb explains why even the more elaborate cate- 
chetical manuals emanating from those Churches 
sometimes ignore the doctrine altogether {c.g. 
Konstantinos, Athens, 18G8, j). 46 f.). 

None the less, however, is the Descensus an element 
in the EasteiTi tradition. Even discounting the 
testimony^ of the Confessio orthodoxa of Petrus 
Mogilas (i. 49 [Kimmel, Lihri symholici ecclesiae 
orientalis, Jena, 1843, p. 118 f.J)’, and the wholly 
unauthoritative Confessio Metroplianis Critopuli 
(Kimmel, Appendix lihror. symbol, etc,, Jena, 
1850, pp. 73 - 7 ( 5 )^ which both show a leavening of 
Western thought, and whose statements regarding 
the Descensus, therefore, may have been framed 
under that influence, we have the less q[uestionable 
®yi<^®nce of genuinely Eastern Church catechisms 
, present day, a.s also of recent expositions of 
the Eastei'n theology.^ 

A Cf- Longer Catechism, quest. 213-216, iu Bxblio- 

Ui.ca P. SchafP, ii. (New York, 1890) 477f. ; 

J. r," * ■ , 'l« i ■ icar^yyi^a^ts, Coiisiantinople, 1872, p. 122; 

hpa Ka’rrjxno‘19, Ooustantinoplo, 1880, 
P* 03; Macaire (Makarios), TlUologie dogmatique orthodoxs; 


In the ‘ Orthodox ’ tradition the Descensus, ^ ch 
*'At5ou Kadodos (Androutsos, p. 211 ), is universally 
regarded as an act of the soul of Jesus, occurring 
during the interval in which His body rested in 
the tomb, and belonging to the munus regium — 
His soul, however, still maintaining its unity with 
the Godhead or Logos. Other elements universally 
recognized are the triumph of Christ ‘ over Hades,’ 
or ‘over death,’ which ensued as a result of His 
Descensus, His preaching of salvation in Hades, 
and His deliverance of certain spirits held captive 
there. Moreover, it is only in ax)X)earance that 
there is some dubiety as to the j^ersons to whom 
Christ preached and brought deliverance (cf. 
Androutsos) ; for such dubiety arises purely from 
I consideration of the difficult passage in 1 Peter, 

I which, together with Ac 2 ^, Ej)!! 4®, and other 
i texts, is usually cited as the Scripture authority 
I for the doctrine ; and it is agreed hy all — even by 
Metrophanes Critopulos (cf. p. 75 : els abrbv ijdrf 
TrL<rreij(ra(rLp)—~that the tradition limits the deliver- 
I ance eflectcd by Christ to the OT saints who 
believed in the Messiah. Nay, Makarios duly 
rejects as unwarranted every attemxit to widen 
this limit, and Androutsos, in whose judgment the 
I ‘ most probable ’ hypothesis is that the deliverance 
was restricted to the OT saints, states explicitly : 
KaOSXov dd i] 56^a, Htl pera ddvarov 

iTTicrrpocpi} Kal aoorppia, TTpoaKpoiHei rrpbs rds de/aeXtdjdeLs 
rod XptcrriavccrjaoO dXrjOGias (p. 211 ). 

It must, nevertheless, be admitted that the 
‘Ortliodox’ tradition shows here some ambiguity 
and inconsistency. This arises from the prevailing 
views regarding the destiny of the soul after death. 
As regards the state of the soul in the period 
between the particular judgment which follows 
iniirHidiaf.ely upon death and the universal judg- 
ment at the Last Day, the theology of the Eastern 
Church, when not dealing with the Descensus, 
recognizes two alternatives : the souls of the dead 
either enter a provisional state of salvation, viz. 
Paradise (Idc 23'‘‘bj Abraharu’s bosom (Lk 16--), or 
the Kingdom of Ih^avcn (Mt 25«^ Lk 2 Ti 4^8, 
2 P PO ; or they go to the xirovisional place of 
Xmnishment, i.e. IJades (Lk 16^^), Gehenna (Mt 
521 !. or ‘the furnace of fire’ (Mt 13*^^- ‘’O), 
from which there is a possible transition to 
Paradise before tlie Last Day. But, when the 
Descensus is exx>reswly in question. Hades is mani- 
festly regarded as the habitation of all departed 
spirits (cf. Ivallix>hron, x>- "'Aidpc ijrot 

rb KaroLKrfTrbpiov dirdPTiov rCov dvr* atwvos reOvedjTCov). 
Now, if Paradise be simply one of the sections of 
Hades, existing as such Ix'foic Christ’s descent into 
the lower world, one fails to see what advantage 
or deliverance llis action wrought for the OT 
.saints. But, if it was tlie <leliverance from Hades 
which first secured the entrance of the saints of 
old into Paradise, then the ^ Abraham’s bosom ’ of 
Lk cannot be identical with the ‘Paradise’ 
of Lk 23^®, and we ask in vain what it really is. 
Finally, the union in Paradise mentioned in Lk 
23^^ is assuredly not to be thought of as transient 
merely, for it is imx)ossible to think of the glorified 
Christ as remaining permanently in the provisional 
state of salvation. 

3 , Roman Catholic doctrine. — These obscurities 
are avoided by the Roman Catholic doctrine (cf- 
Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlex.^, Freiburg, 1882-1903, 
vi. 124-139, and the literature given there). The 
dogma declaratum, it is true, is simply that 
Christ — as is affirmed by the Apostolicurn and the 
Athanasianum — ‘ <lcscendit ad inferos ’ in the 
interval between His burial and His resui*rection, 
and that in this Descensus His soul ‘per se, non 
per potentiam tan turn descendit’ {Cone. Se^ion., 

trad, par un liusse, Parifi, 1869-60, ii. 196 £f. ; Androutsoa 
Ao-yfioTCKr), Athens, 1907, pp. 211-214). 
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anni 1140; Enchiridion symbolorum'^^, 

Freiburg, 1908, no. 385). The Symbol of the 
fourth Synod of Toledo (633) certainly supplements 
the stereotyped Article with a clause expressing 
the purpose of the Descent, viz. ‘ut sanctos, qui 
ibidem tenebantur, erueret’ (Hahn, Bibliotheh d, 
Symhole^j Breslau, 1897, p. 236), but that Symbol 
cannot be regarded as doctrinally binding upon 
the Catholic Church as a whole, while the Cate- 
chismus Romanus, which deals very fully with 
the Descensus (i. 6, queest. 1-6), has only a ‘ high 
dogmatic, but no primary symbolic authority’ 
{Kirchenlex^. xi. 1055). There is, nevertheless, no 
manner of doubt that every Article in which the 
modern catechisms agree with the Gatechismus 
Romanus is to be claimed as Catholic doctrine in 
the sense of dogma formale {ib. iii. 1884). Hence 
the official Catholic doctrine of the Descenstcs is 
as follows.^ 

The scene of the Descent is laid in the place 
‘in quo animae sanctorum ante Christi domini 
adventum excipiebantur ’ {Cat. Rom. i. 6. 3), i.e. 
the forecourt of Hell (Deharbe, qu. 231, etc.), the 
limbus j[iatrum (Simar, i. 538 ; Compendio, p. 79), 
or the sinus Ahralpae (Lk 16^^, Gat. Rom.^ loc. cit.). 
For ‘antequam Chris tus moreretur et resurgeret, 
coeli portae nemini unquam patuerunt ’ (cf. He 9®"® ; 
Cat. Rom.i loc. cit. qu. 6). It was into this limbus 
patrum, accordingly, that Christ in His Spirit — 
not ‘ per potentiam tantum,’ but ‘ re et praesentia’ 
{Cat. Rom., loc. cit. qu. 4) — descended, in order to 
manifest His power and glory even in the under 
world (Deharbe, qu. 233. 2 ; Cat. Rom., loc. cit. 
qu. 6 : * ereptis daemonum spoliis ’) and to comfort 
and deliver the souls of the just held captive there, 

i. e. to take them to Heaven {Cat. Rom., loc. cit. 

qu. 3 and 6 ; Deharbe, qu. 233. 1, and 241). All 
this is probably clear enough to the laity ; but 
the theologians of the Roman Catholic Church 
encounter difficulties in regard to Christ’s repose 
in the sepulchre, and the passages Lk 23^^, Ac 1®, 
and 1 3^^^*. All Catholic theologians solve the 

first difficulty in the same way as the Cat. Rom. 
with the help of Scholastic logic solves it : 

* Christo jam mortuo, ejus anima ad inferos descendit ibique 
tamdiu mansit, q\iamdiu ejus corpus in sepulchro fuit ; eadem 
Christi persona eo tempore et apud inferos fuit et m sepulchro 
jacuit, propterea cjuod, quamvis anima a corpore discesserit, 
numquam famen divimtas vel ah anima vel a corpore separata 
est^ (qu. 1). 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that in 
Lk 23^ the place in which Christ tarried after His 
death and on the day of His burial is given as 
‘ Paradise.’ Now, clear as is the distinction drawn 
by many theologians, in harmony with the Cat. 
Rom., between Limbus (which involves no ‘poena 
damni’ but only the ‘carentia visionis Dei’ [cf. 
Loofs, SymboliTc, Tlib. 1902, i. 270] and in which, 
according to the Cat. ^ Bom. \loc. cit. qu. 3], the 
fathers ‘ sine ullo doloris sensu, beata redemptionis 
spe sustentati, quieta habitatione fruebantur ’) and 
the Gehenna damnatorum, the former is neverthe- 
less a part of the inferi, of Hell. Is it permissible 
then to locate ‘Paradise’ in Hell (cf. Kirchenlex^. 
vi. 130) ? Many theologians have done so without 
misgiving (cf. Martin, ii. 93: ‘forecourt of Hell,’ 
sinus A brahae or limbus patrum, also simply called 
‘ Paradise ’) ; but sometimes a distinction is made 

1 Besides the Cat. Rom., cf. G. Bareille, Le Catiohisme romain, 
ou Venseignement de la doctrine chr^tienne, Montr6jeau, 1907 ff., 

ii. 386-403; J. Deharbe, Grosser Katechismus, Regensburg’, 
New York, and Cincinnati, 1896 ; (dosser Kat. fur samthche 
Bzstumer Bayems, Regensburg, 1904 ; Eath Eat. f. d. Diocese 
Trier, Treves, 1888; Eath. Eat. f. d. Bistum Mainz, Mainz, 
1886 ; Eath. Eat f. d. Bistum Paderhorn, Paderborn, 1892 ; 
E^t. d. hath. Religion, herausg. auf Befehl d. hochwurdigsten 
Harm Dr. E. J. v. Hefele, Bischofs v. Rottenburg, Freiburg, 
1889 ; Gat. du^ diocese de Paris, Paris, 1897 ; Compendio della 
dottnna cristiana ad uso delV arcidiocesi di Torino, Turin, 
1893 ; cf. Th. Hub. Simar (t as archbp. of Cologne, 1902), Lehrb. 

Dogmatik^, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1899, i. 638-541 ; K. Martin 
(t as bishop of Paderborn), Lehrb. d. hath. ReligtOTi^s^ 2 pts.. 
Mamz, 1873, ii. 92f. » , 


between paradisus inferior and paradisus superior 
( = Heaven). The Cat. Rom., whose interpretation 
is adopted by Kirchenlex.^ vi. 135 and Simar 
{Dogmatik, i. 538), expounds the matter more 
felicitously thus : 

‘ Christi aspectiis clarissimam lucem captivis attulit, eorum* 
que animas immensa laetitia gaudioque implevifc ; quibus etiam 
optatissimam beatitudinem, quae m Dei visione consistit, im- 
pertivit. Quo facto id comprobatum est, quod latroni pro- 
miserat ilhs verbis Luc. 23, 43.’ 

Here, accordingly, the limbus patrum, which 
after the liberation of the fathers is left absolutely 
empty, has, in virtue of Christ’s presence, become 
Paradise even before their departure — has been 
‘ transformed, so to speak, into a heaven ’ {Kirchen- 
lex.’^ vi. 135). 

With this particular point, however, is con- 
nected a third difficulty. Christ did not ascend 
to Heaven till forty days after His departure from 
Limbus, and only then ‘ did He take with Him to 
Heaven ’ the souls of the just whom He ‘ had 
liberated’ from that place (Deharbe, qu. 241). 
Where, then, were the souls of the fathers during 
these forty days? For attempts to answer this 
question the curious may be referred to Kirchen- 
lex.^ (vi. 136). 

The greatest difficulty of ail is presented by 
1 P (cf. 4®). This is not one of the passages 
traditionally cited in support of the Descensus ; 
the usual dicta probantia are Ac 2^^* Eph 4®, 
Ro 107, 1240^ Hos 13^4 (^f. 1 Co 15'^^ ), Sir 24^® 

(‘Penetraho omnes inferiores partes terrae, et 
inspiciam omnes dormienfces, et xlluminabo omnes 
sperantes in Domino’), Zee 9^^ (‘Tu quoque in 
sanguine testament! tui emisisti vinctos tuos de 
lacu, in q^uo non est aqua’). Augustine, indeed, 
in a cel^rated letter {ad Evodmm, Ep. clxiv,, 
al. xeix. ; Migne, RL xxxiii. 709-718), which in 
many passages reads like a modern treatise on 
the Descensus, emphatically denies that the two 
Petrine passages bear upon the subject at all {op. 
cit. 6. 15, p. 715, and 7. 21, p. 717). He exidains 
1 P 3^®®’* as referring to a preaching of the pre- 
existent Christ to the contemporaries of Noah who 
were overwhelmed in their sins {loc. cit. 6. 17, 
p. 716), and applies 4® to a preaching of the gospel 
m this life to the spiritually dead (7. 21, p. 7171). 
And this, or a similar, explanation is adopted, 
with approval, by many mediaeval theologians, 
including Thomas Aquinas, who writes {Summa, 
3. 52, 2ad^)i 

‘ His qui in carcere conclusi erant viventes, scilicet in corpore 
mortali, quod est quasi quidam career animae, apintu suae 
diyinitatis veniens praedicavit per internas inspirationes et 
etiam externas ndmoniuoncs jier ora justoruni’ (cf. ib, : *Qui 
increduli f uerunt Noe praedicanti ’). 

At present, however, the exegesis which — largely 
under the influence of Hundhausen {Das erste Pontt- 
ficalschreiben des Apostel/ursten Petrus, Mainz, 
1873) — finds most favour is that which makes the 
earlier passage (S^®^-) refer to the Descensus. The 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah, accordingly, 
are supposed to be mentioned only by way of 
example, and the statement that Chris l’s preaeliing 
in the under world was vouchsafed even to such 
unrepentant souls in the place of perdition is 
narrowed down to mean that His preaching was 
made known to the condemned without a special 
Descensus to them at all, or, in other words, that 
the effects of the Descensus extended also to the 
lost (Simar, i. 539 ff., following Hundhausen, 
p. 350). Now this modification of the sense of 
1 P 3^®^^* brings it into harmony with a view which 
Aquinas {Summa, 3. 52, 2c) had advanced without 
reference to that passage : 

*per suum effectum {noli per suam essentiam) Chnstus iu 
queinlibet inferorum descendit; in infernum damnatorum 
habuit hunc effectum, quod descendens ad inferos eos de sua 
incredulitate et mahtia confutavit.’ 

Certain catechisms, again, come to terms with 

1 P in a very simple fashion, by amendinj: 
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the language of Scripture to make it suit Catholic 
dogma. Thus, after expounding the doctrine 
of the Descent to the limbus patrum, they 
cite the passage in question in the following 
form : ‘ He was put to death according to the 
desh, but in soul He went to the spirits who were 
in prison, and preached, i.e. proclaimed redemp- 
tion to them’ [Grosser Katechismus f, d. Bistumer 
BayernSj p. 75 ; Paderborner Kat, p. 93 ; simi- 
larly, though not quite so crudely, Deharbe, qu. 
231, and trierer Kat., p. 26). It is a singular 
fact that Aquinas [Summa, 3. 52, 2c) speaks also 
of an ‘ effectus ’ of the Descensus upon the souls in 
Purgatory : ‘ illis qui detinebantur in piirgatorio 
spem gloriae consequendae dedit ’ ; and in a special 
gtccestzo (3. 52, 8) he even discusses the problem 
whether Christ, in virtue of His Descensus, de- 
livered souls also from Purgatory, and solves it 
as follows ; 

* Si qui invonti sunt tales, quales etiam nunc virtutc paasionis 
Ohristi a purg-atorio liberantur, tales nihil prohibet per des- 
censum Ohristi ad inferos a purgatono esse liberatos.* 

The strange thing is that Aquinas should think 
of souls as being in Purgatory at the time of the 
Descensus ; for the Catholic doctrine is that all 
who have died in original sin (which could not be 
absolved before the death of Christ) are in Hell. 
Even the sancti patres who believed in the ?tTcs.sial:, 
and who, according to Aquinas (3. ID, 5 ad I), 
had cancelled their actual sins by their faith an(l 
works, must be regarded as liaving been in Hell, 
or, at least, in the * fore-court ’ thereof, by reason 
of their original sin ; and it is believed even to- 
day that, when the children of Christian parents 
die unbaptized, and thus have not been cleansed 
of original sin, they go to Hell — to a region, it is 
true, resembling that in which the patres dwelt, 
viz. the limbus zzifantium (Loofs, Symbolik, i. 209). 
Unless, therefore, there have been exceptions to 
this rule of doctrine (the Innocents whose festival 
occurs on the 28i.h of December need not be 
regarded as forming an e.xcepHon, since their 
baptism of blood would avail instead of baptism 
by water, and they could accordingly go to the 
hmbus patrum), or unless a great migration from 
Hell to Purgatory took place at the in.stant of 
(Christ’s (Icatii— -a theory likewise not easy to 
accept — we must believe that Purgatory was as 
empty before the death of Christ as the limbus 
patrimi was after Ilis Descent. 

4. Lutheran doctrine. — The doctrine of the 
Descensus set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and thus regarded by orthodox Lutherans as 
bearing the seal of their Church, is of a peculiar 
<iharact(;r. It cannot be understood without a 
1 etrospective glance at Imtlier himself. Wo must, 
however, distinguiHh between his real theological 
view and his presentation of the subject in his 
popular discourses. As a theologian Luther of 
course [a) adhered at first to the Catholic tradition 
(Psalmenvorlesung of 1513-15, Weimar ed. iii. 
103. 20; 317. 37). But [b) he could not continue 
to hold this view after asserting that the faith 
of the ‘fathers’ is identical with our own (cf. 
Predig ten uber 1 Mosis, 1527, Weimar cd., 100. 4: 

‘ vides Adamurn Christianum fuisse ut nos ’ ; Er- 
langen ed. [German], 33, 99). He had come to 
believe (cf. J. Kostlin, Luthers Theologie^, Stutt- 
gart, 1901, ii. 341) — even (see below) {)efore 1522 
(at Amsdorf, 13 Jan. 1522 ; Enders, Briefwechsel 
Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, iii. 269-271) — 
that the * fathers,’ like departed believers in Christ, 
continue until the resurrection in a perfectly hax>py 
sleep of the soul, since they are, so to speak, 
enclosed and safeguarded in the belief in God’s 
word as in a bosom (‘ Abraliam’s bosom,’ Lk 
Kirchenpostille, Erl. cd.-, 12 f.). Similarly, he 
thought that the souls of tlie wicked in the state 


of death are tormented by their unbelieving evil 
conscience until they are cast into Hell at the 
Last Day; and with reference to the ‘Hell’ of 
Lk 10-** he writes : 

‘ The hell mentioned here cannot be the true Hell, which wiU 
come into beuii;' at the Last Lay. . . . But it must be a place 
where the soul can liv'e, and where it has no lest therefore it 
cannot be a leal locality We jndg’C, therefore, that this hell 

is the evil conscience — without taith and the word of God in 

which the soul is buned and coiitincd until the Last Day, when 
the person, body and soul together, will be cast into the real 
bodily Hcll.^ 

A view of the Descensus corresponding to these 
ideas regarding the slecj) of the soul had already 
been set forth by Luther in the Operationes in 
Psalmos of 1519-21 : 

*Anima Ohristi secundum substantiam descendit ad inferos 
. . dolores mortis et niferni pro eodeni ego habeo. Infernua 

eniin est x^avor mortis, id est sensus mortis, quo horrent mortem 
et tameu non effugiurit damnati, nam mors contempta non 
scntitur estque velut somnus. . . - Ohristus sicut cum aummo 
doloio mortuus est, ita videtur et dolores post mortem in 
inferno sustmuissc, ... ita ... ut caio quidem ejus requi- 
cverit in spo, sed anima ejus internum gustaverit’ (Weim. ed. 
V. 4G:t 181L ; Erl. ed. 0pp. exeg. xv. 16, 378 f.). 

Luther still adhered to this theory in 1530 [Enarr, 
in ps. 10 y Erl. ed. 0pp. exeg. xvii. 125 f., cf. 124; 
[Germ.] xxxviii. 145 f., cf. 144) ; and, in fact, if we 
would set forth hia own distinctive view of the 
subject, we must keej) these thoughts before our 
minds. There is nothing to suggest that he ever 
abandoned the belief that the true Hell has no 
existence until the Last Day ; he seems to have 
remained constant to the oi>iiuon to which he gave 
utterance in 1526 : 

*That thoro exists a ax>ocial place in which the souls of the 
condemned now reside — as artists jiaint and belly-gods preach 
it — £ regard as mere delusion, for even the devils are not yet m 
Heir {Expos, of Jonah, Weim. ed. xix. 226; Erl. ed. [Germ.] 
xli. 878). 

But he was not quite certain that the conception 
of the Descensus (corresponding to this idea was 
final and exhaustive, and, accordingly, (c) while 
he had in 1523 sought to expound the Petrine 
passages on impossible lines, and in a sense which 
Ignored the Dc,scens}{s{A aslcgittaf d. 1 Petrushriefes, 
Weim. (cd. xii. 367 L, 3751., Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 
45811. 467; in a second form, Erl. ed. Hi. 162 f. 
162), we lind that subsequently, in his lectures on 
Genesis (c. 1637) — which, it is true, do not survive 
in a verbally authentic form — ho takes account of 
the hypothesis that the versos may thx'ow light on 
the Article ‘descendit ad inferos'^ (Erl. ed. 0pp. 
exeg. ii. 222). He deems it XH)SBible that Peter was 
thinking of a preaching of the mortuus Christus 
to mortui of the time of the Deluge, but believes 
that this was restricted entirely to ‘ infantes et 
alios quos simx)licita8 sua imixidivit, ne possent 
credere’ (loc. cit.). (d) A little later Luther seems 
to have made a further advance. In 1543, accord- 
ing to Melanchthon’s statement [Carp. lief- v. 58), 
he was disposed to think — with Melanclitiion him- 
self — that Christ’s preaching in Hades, as referred 
to in 1 Peter, might have effected the salvation of 
the nobler heathen ; while in an edition of his 
lecture on ICosea, issued with his own consent by 
Veit Dietiich in 1545 (Letter of 16tli Oct. 1545 [de 
Wette, Ltithers Brief c, Berlin, 1825-50, v. 761]), he 
giv(‘s — if, tha,t is to say, lie ever read this edition of 
Ills lecture — his sanction to a similar exegesis (Erl. 
ed. 0pp. exeg. xxiv. 330), which, however, is not 
found m the transcriptions of the lecture of 1524 
(Weim. ed. xiii. 27) revised by Dietriclun his edition. 
In any case, Lutlier was far from certain that the 
views of the Descensus which went beyond the 
poMfion stated above (in h) were correct. Hence, 
in 1541 — and here we have his last utterance on 
the subject, though again not authentic in its 
verbal transmission— (e) he jirononnced a ‘non 
liquet’ upon all conjectures that would add to the 
simple fact of the sojourn of Christ’s spirit tn 
inferno : 
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*Quid anima fecerit in inferno, multi multa disputant, an 
epolia^ ent inferos et Iiberavent suos qui ante ipsum in sinuna 
Abrahae congregati fuerant, n ihil attinet quaerere et rimari 
cunosius’ (in (?en. [Erl. ed., 0pp. exeg. x. 219]). 

In his popular discourses Luther joins hands 
with the artists, whose pictures of the Descensus 
portray Christ — in the only way in which He can 
he portrayed, i.e. in the body — as going down 
‘mth a banner in His hand/ appearing before 
Hell, dislodging Satan, taking Hell by storm, and 
carrying away those who are His (cf. Erl. ed. 
[Germ.] xix.^ 41). Thus, in order that ‘ children and 
simple folk ’ might attain to a clear idea of Christ’s 
triumph over Hell and Satan — a fact which must 
become part of their receptive faith — Luther did 
not hesitate repeatedly (cf. even the short form of 
the Ten Commandments, 1520 [Weim. ed. vii. 217 
= Erl. ed. [Germ.] xxii. 8], and elsewhere, e.g. in 
the Hauspostille [Erl. ed. [Germ.] v.^ 1-17]), and 
notably in an Easter sermon preached at Torgau 
on the 13th of April 1533 (Erl. ed. [Germ,] xix.^ 
40-54), to speak of the Descensus as if ‘ the Lord 
Christ— the entire person, God and man, with body 
and soul, undivided — had journeyed to Hell, and 
had in person demolished Hell and bound the 
Devil’ (cf. Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.^ 44 f.). But these 
expositions are obviously clothed in the language 
of popular metaphor, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that Luther was aware of their exoteric 
character. He makes this quite clear in the 
exordium of his Torgau discourse : 

* And it pleases me well that, for the simple, it [the Descent] 
should be painted, played, sung, or spoken in this manner (i.e. 
as represented by the artists), and I shall be quite content if 
people do not vex themselves greatly with high and subtle 
thoughts as to how it was carried out ; for it did not take place 
in the body at all, as He remained in the grave for three days * 
(Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.2 41). 

It is instructive to note, as bearing in the same 
direction, what Luther adds to the words quoted 
above regarding the Descent of the whole person : 
‘ Please God, the banner, doors, gate, and chains 
were of wood, or of iron, or did not exist at all ’ 
(op, cit, p. 45). Yet these utterances in the Torgau 
discourse, notwithstanding their unmistakably 
exoteric and metaphorical cast, came at length to 
be formulated as dogma. Owing, in some un- 
explained way, to local controversies regarding the 
Descent (F. H. B. Frank, Theol. der Concordien- 
formel, iii., Erlangen, 1863, p. 418 ff.), the framers 
of the Formula of Concord (and even of its fore- 
runner, the so-called Book of Torgau) deemed it 
necessary to insert a special Article (ix.) ‘de 
Descensu Christi.’ Their ostensible purpose in so 
doing was merely ‘ simplicitatem fidei in symbol© 
apostolico comprehensam retinere’ (J. T. Muller, 
Die symbol. Bucher d. evang.-luth, Kirche, stereo- 
type ed., Giitersloh, 1882, p. 696. 1). But when, in 
Art. ix., with a reference to Luther’s Torgau 
discourse, they declare : ‘ Simpliciter ergo credimus 
quod tota persona^ Deus et homo, post sepulturam 
ad inferos descenderit, Satanam devicerit, potes- 
tatem inferorum everterit, et diabolo omnem vim 
et potentiam eripuerit ’ (ib. 696. 2), it is clear that 
the statement has behind it the whole argumenta- 
tion of Art. viii. on the ‘ Communicatio idiomatum ’ 
(ib. 697. 3). 

Lutheran orthodoxy, in maintaining (in opposition 
to the Beformed theology ; see § 5 below), as an 
element of the true doctrine, that the Descensus 
was an act which, occurring after the t^oTroLrjdrjvai 
and immediately before the Resurrection, involved 
the entire person of Christ, and belonged to the 
status exaltationiSy was simply proceeding upon 
the lines laid down by the Formula of Concord. 
But, in seeking to establish these positions, it 
appealed to the Petrine passage (1 P 3^®) which 
was not cited by that Formula, asserting that the 
preaching of Christ was a ‘ praedicatio (verbalis I) 
elenchtica,’ and therefore a ‘ triumphum agere’ 
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(Hollaz, in H. Schmid, Die DogmatiJc d. evang.- 
luth. Kirche^i Frankfort, 1858, § 38, note 21). In 
so doing, however, it also makes a complete 
surrender of the ‘ simplicitas Jidei,^ as its Christo- 
logy compelled it to qualify the Mescendit’ by 
the phrase ‘secundum humanam naturam,’ for 
‘secundum divinam naturam jam ante in inferno 

er dominium omnia replens erat’ (Quenstedt, in 

chmid, op. cit. § 38, note 23). On a closer view, 
in fact, the ‘descendit’ becomes more attenuated 
still, since, according to the doctrine of Christ’s 
omnipresence. His humanity is — after His exalta- 
tion, at all events — wherever His Divinity is. 
The ‘ supematuralis motus non localis ’ (Hollaz, in 
loc. cit. note 22) is thus merely the first phase of 
the non-local ubiguitas corporis. According to the 
Tubingen school, indeed, the humanity of Christ 
was not to be separated from His non-local omni- 
present Divinity, even at the beginning of His 
rest in the grave, or at any time, in fact, after His 
conceptio (Dorner, Gesch. d. prot. Theol. ^ Munich, 
1867, ii. 788 fif.). 

5. Reformed doctrine. — If the Lutheran doctrine 
may be regarded as a modification of the Catholic 
— and it can be explained only by reference to the 
latter — the view of the Reformed Churches, so far 
as a single generic view of the question may be 
attributed to them, is characterized by a complete 
abandonment of the Roman dogma. It is true 
that Zwingli, in his first discourse at Berne ( Werke, 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Zurich, 1828-1842, iL 
1. p. 211), kept close to the Catholic interpretation, 
asserting that the pious who lived before Christ 
and believed in the coming Messiah were delivered 
from Hades ; and that later (Fidei expositio 7 
\Werhe^ iv. 49]), while of opinion that the ‘descendit’ 
of the Apostolicum signifies only that Christ really 
died (‘inferis enim connumerari ex humanis abiisse 
est’), he still clung to that view, which rests upon 
a peculiar exegesis of 1 P 3^®^-. Leo Jud, again, 
in his Catechism of 1534, finds no more in the 
‘ descendit ’ than ‘ vere mortuus est ’ : ‘ He died 
and was buried--went to Hell indeed, i.e. He really 
died’ (A. Schweizer, Die Glaubenslehre der evang.- 
ref. Kirche, ii., Zurich, 1847, p. 349). Then Calvin, 
while deeming it an error to take the ‘ descendit ’ 
as equivalent to ‘ sepultus est ’ (Inst. 1536 [0pp. i. 
70 : ‘ haec particula de descensu . . . minime 
super fiua ’] ; emphatic repudiation in Inst. 1539- 
64 [0pp. i. 529] and 1559 [0pp. ii. 375]), neverthe- 
less characterizes the Roman view as a ‘ fabula ’ 
not only in Inst. 1536 (i. 69 f.) but also later (Inst. 
1539-54, 7. 27 [i. 529 f.]; 1559, 2. 16, 9 [ii. 375 f.]); 
the idea that the souls of the dead are confined in 
a prison he regards as simply ‘childish’ (1559, 2. 
16, 9 [ii. 376]). From 1536 to 1559 the only mean- 
ing which he drew from the Petrine passages — 
without applying them to the Descensus at all — 
was as follows : 

‘virtutem redemptionis per Ohrisfcum partae exhibitam et 
plane manifestatam esse eorum spiritibua qui ante id tempus 
defuncti fuerant.’ * Fideles,’ he believes, * tunc plane et praesenti 
aspectu perspexerunt ejus visitationem ; contra reprobi . . . 
nullam sibi spem residuam tunc planms agnoverunt* (Jmi. 
1639-64, 7. 27, p. 630; cf. 1636, p. 70, and 1669, 2. 16, 9, 
p. 376). 

To Calvin’s mind the true sense of the article 
‘ descendit ad inferos ’ was this : 

‘ Christum afHictum a Deo fuisse ac divini Judicii horrorem ©t 
severitatem sensisse, ut irae Dei intercederet ac ejus justitiao 
nostro nomine satisfaceret’ (Inst. 1536, p. 69; cf. 1560, 2 16, 
10, ii. 376 : * Nihil actum erat, si corporea tantum morte defunctus 
fuisset Ohristus, sed operae simul pretium erat, ut divinae 
ultionis severitatem sentiret, quo et irae ipsius intercederet et 
satisfaceret justo judicio ; unde etiam eum oportuit cum 
inferorum copiis aeternaeque mortis horrore quasi consertis 
manibus luctari ’). 

Calvin is thinking here, not of the experiences 
through which Jesus passed after His death, but 
of the agonies of soul which preceded it. To 
challenge this interpretation on the ground that 
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it conflicts with the sequence of the Symbolical 
clauses, he regards as frivolous : 

‘ Ubi eniin quae in hominum conspectu passus est Ohristua 
exposita fuerunt, opportune aubjicitur invisibile illud et in- 
comprehensibile judicium quod coram Deo sustinmt* (Inst. 
1559, 2. 16. 10, p 376 f.). 

In the Reformed Churches of the succeeding 
period, as is shown by F. Wendelin (Sy sterna, 1656, 
p. 719, in Schweizer, ii. 350), the views of Leo Jud 
and Calvin took precedence of all others, though 
in varying measure : 

‘ Per deacensum nihil aliud significari nisi sepulturam, pii et 
docti viri nonnulli approbant ; plerique orthodoxorum intelligunt 
dolores inf ernales quosin anima suaChristus senait ’ (F. VVendelm, 
loc. cit.'). 

With regard to the latter point the Reformed 
theologians often differ from Calvin in not restrict- 
ing Christ’s endurance of the dolores inf ernales to 
His earthly life. In both statements it is of course 
implied — in opposition to the Lutheran theory— 
that the Descensus belongs to the status exinani- 
tionis or humiliationis ( Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism, qu. 46, 49, 50). Among the formularies which 
adopt the distinctively Calvinistic view are the 
Geneva Catechism (E. F. K. Muller, BeJcenninis- 
schriften d. ref. Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, p. 122 f. ; 

* horribiles angustias intelligo quibus Christi anima 
constricta fait’) and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(qu. 44 [Muller, p. 694 : ‘ unspeakable distress, 
agony, and horror, which He suflered in His soul, 
and previously ’]). The Westminster Larger Catech- 
ism sets forth the Calvinistic view — without 
mention of the ‘Descent’ however — in qu. 49, 
while in qu. 50 it supplements this by sgealdng of 
Christ * as after His death . . . continuing in the 
state of the dead, and under the power of death,’ 
and expressly adds that this ‘ hath been otherwise 
expressed in these words, — He descended into hell.^ 
But most of the Reformed Confessions give no 
explanation of the Descensus at all. The Anglican 
XXXIX Articles of 1563 likewise discai'd that 
portion of Art. hi. (Miiller, p. 506: ‘nam corx)us 
usque ad resuiTectionem in sepulchro jacuit; 
spiritus, ab illo emissus, cum spiritibus qui in 
carcere sive in inferno detinebantur fuit, hlisquo 
praedicavit, quemadmodum testatur Fetii locus’) 
which in the XLII Articles of 1552 followed the 
statement ‘ Christus est credendus ad inferos 
descendisse. ’ 

<5. Modern interpretation and re-statement. — 
In the Greek and Roman Churches the formulated 
doctrines of the Descenstes dealt with above (§§ 2 
and 3 ) have maintained an all but absolute pre- 
dominance since mediaeval times ; of the few 
divergent tendencies the more important are 
mentioned by Dietelmaier (Hist, dog'inatis de 
Descensu^, Altorf, 1762, pp. 128-139, 144-153, 179). 
Within the pale of Lutheranism, again, a great 
variety of views gained a footing at the very 
outset. Luther himself advocated more than one 
interpretatiori (cf. § 4 ) ; Johannes Agricola, in his 
Christliche Kinderzucht, propounded views similar 
to those afterwards maintained by Calvin (cf. G. 
Kawerau, Joh. Agricola, Berlin, 1881, p. 72), and 
with these views, again, Joh. Aepinus of Hamburg 
(t 1553) incorporated the theory that the Descensus 
was really a vicarious descent of tke Spirit of 
Jesus into that infernum in which sinners deserve 
to suffer until the Final Judgment and the incep- 
tion of Gehenna fire (F. H. R. Frank, Die Theologie 
der Concordtenformel, 4 vols., Erlangen, 1858-65, 
hi. 397-415) ; many others have approximated to 
the position of Aepxnus (Frank, p. 415 f.), while Joh. 
Brenz (f 1570), in the interests of the ubiquitas 
co^oris Christi and the non-local character of 
‘ Heaven ’ and the infernum, was inclined to favour 
a spiritual theory of the Descensus — an interpreta- 
tion which amounted to little more than the notion 
that the crucified Christ is supposed by human 


beings to have gone down to Hell and to have 
utterly perished (Frank, pp. 418-420; for other 
theologians, cf. Frank, pp. 416 f., 420-424, and for 
Urbanus Rhegius and Matthesius, Dietelmaier, 
p. 179 f.). From the issue of the Formula of 
Concord till alter the middle of the 18th cent., 
however, the view formulated in that document 
prevailed generally within the Lutheran communion 
(cf. Dietelmaier, pj). 170, 180, 204-209). In the 
Reformed Churches neither of the Confessional 
views referred to in § 5 ever gained a position of 
absolute supremacy. As a matter of fact, it was 
in this section of the Church — in which the serious 
study of historical questions was entered upon 
eailier than among the Lutherans — that the 
certitude of the Confessional interpretations was 
first shattered. Besides tlie great theologian G. 
J. Vossiiis (t 1649), two renowned English scholars, 
John Lightfoot ( [ 1675) and John Pearson (f 1686), 
succeeded in undermining the confidence hitherto 
placed in the formulated views, and for these 
thinkers the Descensus meant no more than the 
sojourn of the Spirit of Jesus in the realm of death. 
Then in the period of the Illumination the dogma 
largely lost its earlier signification, nor did the 
theology of post-Illnmination times restore it. 

But a fresh theory of the Descensus was advanced, 
and found favour in many quarters. The distinc- 
tive feature of the new interpretation was that it 
associated the preaching of Christ in Hades with a 
possible ofler of salvation after death to all who 
had been denied the opi)ortunity in this life. The 
K7]piij(rcreiv of 1 P 3^® was regarded as a preaching of 
the gospel ; the contemporaries of Noah (v.^'^) were 
supposed to be referred to only as examples, or 
as abnormally dei)raved, and it was thus inferred, 
a ma/jore ad 'minus, that, if salvation was proflered 
to such as these, a similar invitation must be 
granted to all who have not been called, or called 
eflectually, in this life. To a certain extent re- 
course was had also to a liypotliosis with which 
Augustine was acquainted {Lp. clxiv. 4. 13 ; Migne, 
PIj Kxxiii. 714), viz. that a knowledge of the 
salvation wrought by Christ must have remained 
in the realm of death ever since II is preaching 
there. The present writer is unable, so far as 
regai'ds the countries outsider (hu-many, to trace 
the rise of this now widely difiused idea ; consider- 
able information on the subject is giv 4 ii 2 by C. 
Clemen, ^ Nieder gif ahren zu 'dim> Toten,'' (iicksim, 
1900, p. 21511. In Germany certain theologians — 
above all, J. L. Koriig Q)ic Lehre von Christi 
Hbllenfahrt, Fraidcfort a.M., 1842), E. Gilder (Die 
Lehre von der Drscheiming Jestt Christi unter d. 
Toten, Berne, 1853), and Clemen (op. cit .) — have 
given their support to this re-statement of the 
Descensus doctrine, or at least (thus Clemen) of 
what is supposed to be its religious beaiiiig. These 
new ideas have found their way even into the 
precincts of Lutheran orthodoxy, and have become 
incorporated in a peculiar maimer witli other 
modifications of orthodox ( = Lutheran) tradition 
(cf. e.g. Alex, von Oettingen, Luthcv'ische Dog^natik, 
ii. 2 , Munich, 1902, pp. 140-148). The theory 
which would affirm the possibility of an ofler of 
salvation after death must, in our judgment, he 
conceded, and indeed many modern writers of the 
most diverse theological tendencies give it their 
approval (cf. Konig, p. 204 If., Clemen, p. 212 ff.); 
but whether the theory can be legitimately com- 
bined with the Descensus as jiresented in Scripture 
(see below, § 7 ) or in the tradition of the Church 
(§ 8 ) is another question. 

7 . Re-statement compared with Scripture. — Of 
the various jmssages of Scripture which have at 
one time or another been appealed to in supx>ort of 
the Descensus those drawn from the OT need not 
be discussed here, as it is only by an obsolete 
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exegesis that references to Jesus Christ could be 
found in them. Nor do the NT passages — Mt 12^®, 
Ac 2^7, Ro 10*^ and Eph 4^'^^ — ^eak of a Descensus 
of the nature implied by the ‘ Orthodox,’ Catholic, 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, or * modern ’ interpretations ; 
these passages, or some of them, point at most to 
a sojourn of Jesus, or of His soul (Ac 2^), in 
‘Hades.’ We shall have an opportunity below 
(see § 10) of gauging the significance of this datum. 
The only passages which need be considered here 
are 1 P 3^®^* and 4®, which are very generally re- 
garded as the loci classici for the Descensus, though, 
as we have already seen, Augustine and Aquinas 
(of. § 3), Calvin (§ 5) and — for many years at least 
— Luther as well (§ 4), denied that the verses in 
question refer to the subject at all. 

1 P 4® must certainly be surrendered. For, while 
Augustine’s idea that the veKpoL is equivalent to 
infideles {Ep. clxiv. 7. 21 \PL xxxiii. 718]) — an 
exegesis adopted by Luther {Epist. S. Petr, 
ausgelegt, 1523 [Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 468]) — is un- 
doubtedly wrong, Luther is as certainly right in 
saying {loc, cit, p. 467) : ‘ He (St. Peter) adds fur- 
ther that they (the veKpol) are judged according to 
man in the flesh. But they are not in the flesh ; 
hence it can be understood only as applied to living 
persons.’ If this reasoning be conclusive, and the 
application of the passage to the Descensus thus 
shown to be wrong, other points of difference 
among expositors may be left out of consideration 
here. The only correct explanation, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is that which takes the veKpoL to 
signify those who were dead when the Epistle was 
written, but who in their lifetime had — as the 
elfrjyyeXicrdri shows — a knowledge of the gospel: 
just because they have died, and have not remained 
alive until the Farousia, they are ‘judged in the 
flesh,’ ipsa morte carnis (Augustine, Ep. clxiv. 7. 
21 [PE xxxiii. 718]), but they live to God irvetf/xan. 
This agrees with the whole train of thought which 
sets out from 3^^ and reaches its middle point in 4^ ; 
for the emphasis is laid upon the idea that the 
dead, though it has been their lot KpLdrjvat. crapKl, 
nevertheless Kara debv irveTjjjiarL, 

The case of 1 P 3^®^* cannot be so easily disposed 
of. Of the various interpretations applied to this 
passage, not a few find no reference to the Descensus 
in it either. 

We have one example of this when the clause iv (sc. 
TTveu/xaTt) TTopev^ets eicyjpv^ev is assumed to refer to the pre- 
existent Christ (I.). Such is the interpretation of Augustine 
(of- § 3)j J- C- K. V. Hofmann (Die heilige Schrift d. JSiTy vii., 
Nordlingen, 1876, p. 124-134), and A Schweizer 
suT KoUe, etc., Zurich, 1868), who thinks that(I.a)the 7ri/ev^ara 
to whom Christ preached were the people of Noah’s time, and 
that these are spoken of as Tri/ev/utara ev <l)v\aKxi because they *in 
ignorantiae tenebris claudebantur ’ (Aug. Bp. clxiv. 6, 16 [PL 
xxxiii. 715]), or because they were gu ^v\aKf} when the Epistle was 
written (v. Hofmann, et al.). Another form of this interpreta- 
tion 13 that of F. Spitta (Christi Predigt an die Geister, Gott- 
ingen, 1890), that (1.5) the ev 4>v\atcp ‘trvevfxa.ra. are the angels 
whose fall (Gn 62) was a theme of such profound interest in the 
Jewish apocalyptic literature and in certain Christian circles of 
the early centuries (cf. 2 P 24). Similarly, the idea of the 
Descensus is surrendered by the interpretation which refers the 
clause rrop€v0els Gicppv^ev to the period after the Resurrection 
(II.). This exegesis is certainly untenable m the form repre- 
sented by Luther, viz, that (II. a) Christ after His Ascension 
comes in the Spirit (^ e. in preaching) to the spirits (i.e. spirits 
or hearts of men), who are as disobedient as the contemporaries 
of Noah (Erl. ed. [Germ.] li. 458-460) ; but in the form given to 
it by P. C. Baur ( Vorlesungen u. d. neutest. Theologie, Leipzig, 
1864, p, 291) — that (H.5) those to whom Christ preached were 
the fallen angels (cf. 1 Ti 3^®: ayyeXocs) — it still finds 

adherents (M. Lauterburg, PRE^ viii. 201, 1. 21 fif.). But a new 
interest gathers around the passage when the Tropev^els gkvjpv^gv 
IS understood to indicate an event which occurred in the interval 
between Christ’s death and His resurrection (III.). The theories 
based on this exegesis fall into two main classes, corresponding 
to a twofold explanation of GKrjpv^Gv. If the word be token to 
mean a preaching of salvation (III, a), then the verse asserts that 
during the interval in question Christ proclaimed salvation to 
the generation destroyed by the Deluge. But, if Gfcijpv^ev be 
interpreted as implying only an * elenchtic proclamation ’ (III.6), 
we nave a view which seems to approximate to the position of 
Lutheran Orthodoxy (of k a) 


Which of the above five exegetical theories still 
advocated to-day (l.a, b, II. 6, III. a, b) is the most 
robable is a question which each must decide for 
imself ; to seek to prove that any single one is 
exclusively correct were a hopeless task. The 
present writer has a considerable preference for the 
first form of explanation (I.), and especially for 
that of Spitta (1.5), though he hardly shares the 
confidence with which the latter scholar refers the 
iKijpv^ev to the commination uttered, according to 
the Book of Enoch (xii. 4, ed. Fleming and Rader- 
macher, Leipzig, 1901, p. 34ft‘.), over the fallen 
angels hy Enoch : so many ideas of like nature 
must have been current in Apostolic times. But, 
even if either of the interpretations specified in 
III. is the right one, i.e. if we are to postulate a 
reaching of Clirist in the interval between His 
eath and His resurrection, yet 1 P 3^^^; gives as 
little warrant for the ‘ modern ’ conception of the 
Descensus as for that of the Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
Both theories, in fact, alike the Orthodox Luilieran, 
which does not harmonize with the cp { = iv 
Trvetfjaarc), and the modern, are in conflict with the 
indisputable fact that the only people mentioned 
in v.^*^ as those to whom Christ preached are the 
contemporaries of Noah. To assume that the 
latter are mentioned only by way of example, and 
that the preaching of salvation, or of judgment, 
was hearcl by all dTreLO'/jo-avrh Trore, is certainly uiv 
warranted. As regards the whole passage, in fact, 
only one thing is certain, viz. that, if it speaks of 
the Descensus at all, whether in the sense of inter- 
pretation III. a or in that of III. 5, it presents an 
altogether unique conception of the event — unique 
not only with respect to the Confessional interpre- 
tations (§§ 2-5) and the ‘ modern ’ theories, ]>ut also 
with respect to the traditions of the early Church. 
The conception of the Descensus current in the 
early (Church proceeded on entirely dillcrent lines 
(see § 8) and arose independently of 1 F Prior 
to the time of Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vi. 
6. 45, ed. O. Stahlin, Leipzig, 1906, p. 454, 1411.) 
and Origen {in Joann, vi. 35, ed. E. Pieuschen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 144, 15ft‘. ), this passage, so far as 
we know, was never referred to in connexion with 
the Descensus ; while Irenoeus, who often sjieaks of 
the Descensus, and brings many Biblical passages 
to bear upon it (cf. adv. Mcer. v. 31. 1, Massuet 
[ed. Harvey, Cambiidge, 1877, ii. 411]), and who, 
moreover, was acquainted with 1 Peter and regarded 
it as authentic {op. cit. iv. 9. 2 [ii. 170]), never 
quotes the jiassage at all, nor, in dealing specially 
with the Descensus, does he even allude to it. 

8. Re-statement compared with early Church 
tradition- — It is absolutely certain that the early 
Church tradition regarding the Descensus moves in 
an orbit quite apart from the ‘ modern ’ treatment 
of the conception. As regards the Western Bap- 
tismal Confession, it is well known that the ‘ de- 
scendit ad inferos,’ which does not occur in the 
early Roman Symbol (Hahn, BibliotheJc d. Symbole^, 
Breslau, 1897, p. 2211*.), makes its first appearance 
in the Symbol of Aqiiileia by Rufinus (Halm, p. 42, 
cf. note 63 ; Caspari, Quellen, ii. [Christiania, 
1869] 46, note 133 ; also F. Kattenbusch, Das 
apostol. Symbol, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 895 ff.). In the 
Eastern Confessions (not, however, in the Baptismal 
formulse) the clause appears somewhat earlier, viz. 
in the Fourth Sirmian formula of 359 (Hahn, § 163 : 
Kal els rd KaTax0l>VLa KareXOdvra), the kindred formula 
of Nice of the same year (Hahn, § 164), and the 
Constantinopolitan formula of 360 (Hahn, § 167). 
Bnt, long before these Confessions saw the light, 
the Descensus was already part of the Church 
tradition, alike in the East and in the West. This 
appears, to begin with, from the circumstance that 
among the things ‘ quae testatissima ventate de 
Christo conscripta sunt ’ Augustine places the fact 
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‘ quod apnd inferos fuit ’ {JSp. clxiv. 5. 14 ; cf. ih. 4. 
12 : ‘ Christo ad inferos descendente/ and 2. 3 

* [Christum] . . . venisse in inferniim satis constat, 

. , . quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud 
inferos Christum?’) ; but in point of fact the idea 
of the Descensits can be clearly traced through 
Clement of Alexandria (cf. § 7), Tertullian {de 
Anima, 7 and 55, ed. Reifferscheid, Vienna, 1890, p. 
308, 14 and 387 ff.), and Irenseus {adv, Hwr. hi. 20. 
4, Massuet [ed. Harvey, ii. 108] ; iv. 22. 1 [ii. 228] ; 
iv. 33. 1 [ii. 256] ; iv. 33. 12 [ii. 267] ; v. 31. 1 [ii. 
411], and TU xxx. 1. p. 42), to Justin 

{Dial, 72, ed. Otto, 1876-81, ii. 260) and one of the 

* presbyters ’ of Irenseus (cf. adv, Seer. iv. 27. 2 
[ii. 241]). Now, what significance did these Fathers 
attach to the idea ? In answering this question it 
will be well to begin with the popular account of 
the Descensus given in the second part {i.e. the so- 
called Descensus) of the Gospel of Nicodemus, which 
probably belongs to the 4th cent. A.D. {Evangelia 
apocrypha^, ed. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 
322 ff. and 389 flF. ). Here it is told in most dramatic 
style how Christ after His death came to Hades, 
set free the OT saints, and took them to Heaven, 
while He cast Satan, who desired to detain Him in 
Hades, into Tartarus (Gr. text, cap. vi. p. 329 ; Lat. 
text B, cap. viii. p. 429 ; somewhat differently Lat. 
text A, cap. vi. p. 400 : ‘ tradidit eum inferi potes- 
tati ’). According to this account, therefore, there 
are two elements in the Descensus^ viz. Christ’s 
deliverance of the OT fathers from Hades, and His 
victory over Satan. The latter is not found in the 
earlier sources, being a mythological expansion — 
traceable as far back as Origen {in Gen, horn. 17. 5, 
ed. Lommatzsch, Berlin, 1831-48, viii. 290) — of the 
NT conception of Christ’s victory over Satan com- 
bined with Ac 2^ ; the former — the deliverance 
of the saints — corresponds to the tradition which 
can be traced back to Justin’s time. And that 
this conception of the Descensus may be regarded 
as distinctively that of the early Church is corro- 
borated by the following facts. (1) Irenaeus (in all 
the passages quoted above) and Justin {loc, cit.) 
give Scripture proofs of the view in question, 
and they also cite an OT (apocryphal) passage as 
follows : ‘ Commemoratus eat Dominus, sanctus 
Israel, mortuorum suorum qiu dormierant in terra 
sepultionis, et descendit ad eos r^angelizare salu- 
tem, quae est ab eo, ut salvaret eos’ (Iren. iii. 20. 
4 [ii. 108] ; cf. A. Resch, ‘ Ausserkanon, Parallel- 
texte zu d. Evangelien,’ TU I and 2, p. 372 ff.). 
(2) It is evident tha^ Celsus, the pagan adversary 
of Christianity, was acquainted with this view ; 
according to Origen {c. Celsum, ii. 43 [ed. Koetschau, 
Leipzig, 1899, i. 166]), he speaks of Christ thus : pit 
ireiiTas roi/s (hde duras icrriXXeTo els ^dou weLcrcov toijs 
iK€i, (3) Marcion’s conception of the Descensus is 
obviously a characteristic travesty of that recog- 
nized ly the Church ; thus, according to Irenseus 
{adv. JEtcer, i. 27. 3 [i. 218 f.]), Maicion taught: 

_ ‘ Cain et eos qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas et Aej,^yptio 0 et 
similes eis et omnes omnino gentes quae in omni permixtione 
malig-nitatis ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cum 
desce^disset ad inferos, . . . Abel autem et Enoch et Noe et 
reliquos justos et eos qui sunt erga Abraham patriarchas, cum 
omnibus prophetis et his qui placuerunt Deo, non participasse 
salutem. . . . Quoniam enim sciebant, mquit, Deum suum 
semper tentantem eos, et tunc tentare eum suaiiicati, non 
accurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt annuntiationi ejus; et 
propterea remansiase animas ipsorum apud inferos dixit.' 

Moreover, we cannot appeal to Rufinus as a 
witness against the theory that the conception of 
the Descensus thus travestied by Marcion was tbe 
accredited doctrine of the Church. It may well be 
that Rufinus did not know what to make of the 
‘ descendit ad inferos ’ in his own Symbol. His first 
remark regarding it is : * vis verbi eadern videtur 
esse in eo, quod sepultus dicitur,’ while, further 
on, along with other passages of Scripture, he 
incidentally refers to 1 P 3^®, which, as he thinks- 


tells US * quid operis [Christus] in inferno egerit * 
{Comm, in Symbol, cap. 18 and 28 [Migne, PX xxi. 
356 and 364]). After all, it is quite true that the 
Article ‘ descendit ad inferos ’ bears essentially the 
same meaning as the people of that day found in 
the Article ‘sepultus est.’ Christ went to Hades, 
according to the beliefs of the age, precisely be- 
cause He died and was buried : ‘ Christus Deus,’ 
says Tertullian, ‘ quia et homo, mortuus secundum 
scripturas, et sepultus secundum easdem, huic 
quoque legi satisfecit, forma humanae mortis apud 
inferos functus’ {de Anima, 55 [ed. Reifierscheid, 
L 388, 1-3]). We must not forget that Jews as 
well as Greeks regarded the grave and Hades as 
identical ; the Didaskalia Apostolorum contains 
a passage — one, moreover, of quasi- Symbolical 
character — which brings Christ’s liberation of the 
OT saints into immediate connexion with His 
death : 

*qui crucifixus est sub Pontio Pilato et dorrnivitt ut evangeli- 
zaret Abraham et Isaak et Jakob et sanctis snis universiatam 
finem saeculi quam resurrcctionem quae ent mortuorum' (vi. 6, 
23, 8 ; ed. Funk, Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum, 
Paderborn, 1906, i. 382). 

9. Original signification of the doctrine. — We 
moceed to ask whether the conception of the 
Descensus thus recognized by the early Church — 
the conception which has been preserved most 
faithfully in the Oi'thodox Eastern Church, and 
still looms through the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but which differs radically from the formulated 
views of the Protestant Churches, as also from the 
‘ modern ’ interpretation of the Descensus as a 
preaching to unbelievers — was the original. But 
this really leads to the antecedent question whether 
the view shown to have been held by Tertullian, 
Irenseus, and Justin can be traced still further 
back. In Hermas (Simil. ix. 16. 5) we find the 
theologoumenon : ol a-irfSo-ToXoi. Kal ol 8i.8a<rKaXoi 
ol KTfipv^avTCS 8vo)xa rov vlot) tov 0€ov KOLprjOivres 
. . . iK'/ipv^av Kal rots TrpoKeKoi/LLrjfxipoLS. Clearly, 
therefore, Hermas knew nothing of a ‘Descensus 
Christi ad inferos’ in the sense ascribed to it by 
Tertullian, Irenseus, and Justin. The present 
writer is, nevertheless, convinced— with J. B. 
Lightfoot and other scholars — tliat an idea of the 
Descensus very similar to that held by these 
Fathers can be traced oven in Ignatius. Speaking 
of tlie prophets, tbe latter says that they had 
hoped and waited for Jesus Christ, 4v ip {sc. 
^Xvjcrov X.pio'Tcp) Kal irrLcrTc-uoravTcs loroi0ti<rav . . . vird 
^Xrjaov XpterroO . . . <]rovT}pi.0|ji.Tjp.^voL iv T(p evayyeXlep 
rrjs KOLVTjs iXTrCdos {P/iilad, v. 2, ed. Lightfoot, Lond. 
1889, ii. 262 f.), while the same thought is found in 
Magn. ix. 2 (ii. 131), which speaks of Christ and 
the prophets thus : dv SikuLcos dvipLevov^ 'rrapa»v tiyeipcv 
a-uTovs Ik vcKpb>v. Nor does the present writer doubt 
that these ideas of the Descensus likewise underlie 
the thought of Ignatius when he speaks of Jesus 
Christ as the dirpu rod rrarpbSy dt ^js elaipxovrai ^A^padpu 
Kal *IcraA/c Kal Kal ol Trpoepi^raL Kal ol dTrbaToXot, Kal 

n iKKX'nala {P/iilad. ix. 1 ; Lightfoot, ii. 274). Are 
we to assume, then, that the ideas of Ignatius re- 
garding the deliverance of the OT saints from 
Hades wore identical with those of Tertullian and 
Irenjcua? The present writer is of opinion that 
they were not quite identi<5al. In order to become 
convinced of this we must lirst examine the eschato- 
logical beliefs of Irenseus and Tertxillian. Here 
Tertullian is the clearer of the two. He says, 
quite unmistakably, that ‘no one enters Heaven 
before the end of the world’ : ‘nulli patet eoelum, 
terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim clausa, ctim trans- 
actione enim mundi reserabuntur regna eoelorum’ 
{de Anima, 55 [ed. Keifierscheid, i. 388. 17 fh])- 
Until the Last Day, therefore, the dead are in an 
intermediate state ; tlie universal law is that all 
the dead, Christians included, pass after death 
into Hades : ‘ orrmis ergo anima penes inferos. 
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inquis? Yells ac noils, et snpplicia jam illic et 
refrigeria. Habes pauperem et dlvitem ’ {ib. 58 ; 
L 394. 9-11). The Elusion to Lk 16^®^* shows that 
Tertullian located ‘Abraham’s bosom’ (v.®®*-), like- 
wise ‘ apud inferos. ’ But he was also aware that 
the souls of martyrs pass immediately into ‘ Para- 
dise ’ : ‘ nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore statim 
immoratur penes Dominum nisi ex martyrii prae- 
rogativa, paradiso scilicet^ non inferis diversurus^ 
{de Res. Cam. 43, ed. Oehler, Leipzig,^ 1851-53, 
p. 973 ; cf. de Animas 55 [Reifferscheid, i. 389. 3] : 
‘ tota paradisi clavis tuus sanguis ’). Nor does Ter- 
tullian appear to deny that even the patriarchs 
saved by Christ — the ‘ appendices dominicae resur- 
rectionis’ — tar^ in Paradise till the ‘transactio 
mundi’ {de Anima, 55 [Reiflferscheid, i. 388. 21 ff.]). 
What then is Paradise ? A ‘ locus divinae amoeni- 
tatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus destinatus’ 
(Apol. 47 [Oehler, p. 145]), to be distinguished from 
that Hades which contains the souls of most of the 
dead, as an ‘aliud et privatum hospitium’ {de 
Anima, 55 [Reifferscheid, i. 388. 29]), yet in the last 
resort clearly a section of the ‘inferi,’ identical 
with the ‘sinus Abrahae,’ where ‘ej^ectandae re- 
surrectionis solacium capitur’ {ib.). Irenseus, who, 
it must be confessed, appears not to have fully 
mastered the heterogeneous mass of traditions 
before him, held a view essentially the same (cf. 
L. Atzberger, Gesch. d. christl. Eschatol, innerhalh 
d. vomicdn. Zeit, Freiburg in B., 1896, p. 238 ff.). 
But he seems to think of the Try€v/jiaro<p6poL {i.e, 
truly spiritual Christians, martyrs, and other speci- 
ally mature believers) who enjoy in Paradise a 
foretaste of dytdapa-ia {adv. Seer. v. 5. 1 [ii. 331]) not 
merely — with Tertullian — as ‘spiritus,’ but also, 
perhaps on the authority of 1 Co S'* (a passage 
which he often cites [cf. Harvey, ii. 521]) — as en- 
dowed with what we may call provisional bodies 
(cf. what is said, op. cit. p. 330, about Enoch and 
Elijah). Now, we see at once that, with respect to 
the views of Irenseus and Tertullian, the same ques- 
tions urge themselves upon us as arose in connexion 
with the recognized doctrine of the Eastern Church 
(see above, end of § 2). According to the beliefs of 
the two Fathers regarding Paradise, all that Christ 
could accomplish on the occasion of His Descensus 
was — to put it somewhat crudely — to place the OT 
saints in a better region of Hades. Did Ignatius 
too share this view ? And is this the original idea 
of the Descensus "t The former question — ^little as 
Ignatius says of the matter — may, as we think, be 
answered in the negative. What Christ did for the 
prophets, according to Ignatius {Magn. ix. 2), was : 
Tiyctpcv avTovs Ik vcKpuy. Was Ignatius thinking 
here of a bodily resurrection, and of what is 
narrated in Mt 27®®** ? T. Zahn {Ign. v. Antiochien, 
Gotha, 1873, p. 598 f.) believes that he was. But 
the hypothesis is belied by the first of the Ignatian 
passages already quoted {Philad. v. 2), according 
to which the prophets are a-vvTjpi.dfji7}p.4vot ip ry 
ebayyiXlep ttjs koip^s iXjrldos, i.e. they look forward, 
exactly like the Christians, to the apdarraa-is <rapK6$. 
It is certainly possible that Ignatius agreed with 
Irenaeus in believing that prophets and patriarchs 
had acquired provisional bodies. But the true 
sense of the Ignatian references, as the present 
writer thinks, leaves us free either to accept this 
theory or to assume that, like Tertullian, he was 
thinking only of the ‘spiritus’ of the prophets. 
Perhaps his cogitations had never brought him 
face to face with the alternative ; for it is o Wious 
that in his eyes the essence of the matter was that 
Christ had vouchsafed to the OT saints the same 
salvation as Christians had obtained. What then, 
according to Ignatius, is the position of Christians 
with respect to death ? So far as he himself was 
concerned, he does not look forward to a sojourn 
in Hades ; he hopes, at his approaching decease, to 


win God {Qeov iirirvx^'iv, Rom. i. 2, ii. 1, etc.), to go 
to the Father {ih. vii. 2), to be united to Christ 
{ib. vii. 3 ; cf. E. von der Goltz, Ign. als Theologe, 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 38). Do these words imply that 
Ignatius, as one about to become a martyr, longed 
for the ‘ prerogative ’ (cf. Tertullian’s phrase quoted 
in preced. col. ) of ‘ statim penes dominum esse ’ ? 
Such an interpretation seems quite at variance 
with the manner in which he speaks of himself 
elsewhere. He must have supposed, accordingly, 
that, although Christians will not attain the resur- 
rection of the body until the Last Day, yet they 
do not fall under the bondage of death, i.e. Hades, 
but pass through the gate of death to eternal life. 
It is clear that, according to Ignatius, that which 
Christians experience immediately after death was 
iny)arted, in virtue of Christ’s descent, also to the 
OT saints. That these reflexions of Ignatius are 
of a more primitive character than those of Ireneeus 
and Tertullian appears probable from the fact that 
they exhibit a higher degree of self-consistency, 
and are in perfect accord with ideas suggested by 
Jn 8®^ and 11^^- (cf. 11®^). But this priority is also 
capable of proof. First of all, it is worthy of note 
that the j^rase 'pyeipev abrois ix veKpCiv used by 
Ignatius is found in later statements regarding the 
Descenstes which are unquestionably independent 
of him. In the Acta Thaddaei, written c. A.D. 250, 
Christ is referred to in these terms : iaravpdiOT}, kuI 
Kari^rj els rbv Kai bLia'xiO’^ (fypcuypibv rbv alQpos 

flh crx(’(r$ivTa, koX avqY€tp€v pespods' Kai Kari^rj jabpos, 
dvi^y /xerd iroWov SxXov irpbs rbv Traripa abrov 
(Euseb. JSE i. 13. 20, ed. E. Schwartz, Leipzig, 
1907, i. 96). The iyeLpeip, indeed, is still found in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus (viii. , p. 330). Another import- 
ant point is that Tertullian and Irenaeus expressly 
oppose the theory that Christians do not go to 
Hades (cf. Kattenbusch, op. cit. ii. 902 IT. ). Of his 
opponents on this point Tertullian says : ‘ qui satis 
superbe non putant animas fidelium inferis dignas ’ 
{de Anima, 55 [Reifi*. i. 388. 7]) ; ‘ In hoc, inquiunt, 
Christus inferos adiit, ne nos adiremus ; ceterum 
quod discrimen ethnicorum et cliristianorum, si 
career mortuis idem?’ {ib. 55 [Reifl*. i. 388. 10 ft*.]). 
Irenaeus, ^ain, censures those within the Church 
(cf. adv. Hcer. v. 31. 1 : ‘ qui putantur recte credi- 
disse’)who believe ‘ interioi’ein hominem ipsorum 
derelinquentem hie corpus, in supercoelestem as- 
cendere locum’ {adv. Hcer. v. 31. 2 [ii. 412]). 
Now, the real innovators here are not those who 
were thus assailed by Irenceus and Tertullian, and 
whose views, it may" be added, were still at work 
in the time of Pelagius (cf. Loofs, Dogmengesch.^, 
Halle, 1907, p. 421), but these Fathers themselves. 
Finally, the older view still asserts itself in the 
thought of Irenaeus : ‘ Ecclesia . . . multitudinem 
martymm . . . praemittit ad patrem ’ {adv. Hcer. 
iv. 33. 9 [ii. 263]), and, in fact, the belief that the 
martyrs and saints are even now with Christ long 
survived throughout the Western Church, as also 
— ^though with manifold inconsistencies — in the 
East. 

Thus the most primitive, or, at least, the earliest 
traceable, element in the conception of the De- 
scensus would seem to be the belief that Christ, 
having descended into the under world after His 
death, delivered the OT saints from that necessity 
of being confined in Hades which was thencefor- 
ward abrogated in the case of believers, and con- 
veyed them to the Heaven which all believers have 
hereafter the right to enter. 

10. Relation of doctrine to primitive Christian 
ideas. — That in this most primitive, i.e. earliest 
traceable, view we have reached the primordial 
element of the doctrine is rendered probable by 
the fact that the view in question is closely con- 
nected with certain important and, indeed, central 
ideas in primitive Christianity. Reference can be 
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made here only to a few points. (1) This earliest 
hase of the conception shows not the slightest in- 
uence of that high esteem accorded, from the days 
of the Apologists, to the pious heathen who lived 
before Christ ; it numbers with the Church of God 
only the saints of the Old Covenant, (2) It does 
justice to the primitive Christian conviction that 
Christ was the TrpwrdroKos iK v€Kp(ov (Col 1^®, 1 Co 
15^), the One who brought life (Paul, John, 1 P 1®, 
Heb., Ac 42 1332ff. 1731), (3) it ignores the distinc- 

tion between the Resurrection and the Ascension 
of Christ, and, indeed, with not a few primitive 
Christian documents (cf. Barnah. xv. 9, ed. Har- 
nack2, Leipzig, 1878, p. 66, and Harnack’s note), 
treats the two as one. We may well wonder, 
indeed, that the opponents of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus have never appealed to this concep- 
tion of the Descensus, i,e, the iyepO^vai iK vcKpCov of 
the patriarchs and their entrance into Heaven with 
Christ — though there are, of course, arguments 
which would tell against such a procedure. Even 
the relatively late Gospel of Nicodemus allows no 
time at all for the bodily resurrection of Christ, 
and that event is made known to the world, not by 
His appearance, but by the preaching of those who 
have come with Him from Hades (xi. 332 ; Lat. 
text A, 406 f. ; B, 431). 

Another link of evidence for the antiquity of the 
conception set forth in § g is that traces of it are 
found in the NT. Not certainly in 1 Peter ; for, 
as will be seen from all that has been said, if the 
much-canvassed passages in that work refer to the 
Descensus at all, they would indicate a view which 
is quite xmique and finds no support in the tradition 
of the early Church. The Pauline Epistles, again, 
in spite of *Ro 10^ and Eph 4®, have in our opinion 
as little to say of the Descensus as Ac 227* : all 

that these passages imply is the sojourn of Christ 
in Hades which, in the minds of the writers, was 
necessarily involved in His death. It is possible, 
however, that the belief in the Descensus is pre- 
supposed in Rev 1^® (^Xw /cXets rov 6 (iv6.tov koX rov 
4^ov) ; while Jn 8®® CA(3pad.fi 6 Trarijp iffjiCjv nyaWid- 
craro tva tBy i}p.4pav r^v ifjfv' Kal cISc Kal 
— a passage which, as we think, still awaits a satis- 
factory exegesis — becomes intelligible when it is 
taken to refer to Christ's presence in Hades. It is 
true that the saying, as put into the mouth of 
Jesus, would thus involve a violent anachronism. 
But is an adequate exposition of, e.y., Jn 6 possible 
exc^t on the hypothesis of similar anachronisms ? 

We are on surer ground in saying that the idea 
of the Descensus was known to the author of 
Hebrews. Thus, of the OT saints whom he cites 
in ch. 11 as witnesses of faith he says expressly : 
oBtol irdvres . . . oBk iKOjJLlcravro r^v drrayyeXtav, tov 
Oeov Trepl i}fjL(jov Kpetrrbv tl irpo^XeipapL^pov, tva 

(11®®**) ; then in ch. 12 he assumes 
that even now the heavenly Jerusalem contains not 
only the ^KKXno’ia, 'irpojrordKiav (Apostles and other 
believers of the first generation), but also the irveij- 
jmara BiKaLcov rereXeiOJ/U.j^^/ojj' (122-*-). Now these BlKaioi 
TeT€XeLO}jj.4vot must also include the heroes of faith 
mentioned in ch. 11. Until Christ came, however, 
the way into the holy place was not open to them 
(cf. 9® : rovTO BrjXovvros rov UvedpLaros rov^Aylov, (X'fi'trw 
7r€<pav€puf(rdaL r^v tujv dylcav 65bp ^rt ttjs vpdUrrjs orKrfvns 
ixodcrn^ a-rdcnv), Christ alone, who reXeicaOels iy^vero 
Trdcrt. Tois viraKodovcnv ai>r<y alfrtos orcvryjplai alojvtov (6®), 
can have opened to them the holy place ; through 
His death our 'irpBBpofj.os (6®®) entered the holy place, 
eh aitrbp rbv oltpavbv (Q^^^) ; iveKatviaev ijpuv bdbv TrpBcr- 
4>ct.rov Kal l^Qcrav, Bid rod KaraTrerdcr/Jiaros, rovr ^ctl ttjs 
a-apKbs adrov (10®®). In all these passages, no doubt, 
the writer is thinking primarily of Christ's sacri- 
ficial death, but do his words not gain in clearness 
when we assume that he had also the Descensus in 
his mind? 


Finally, it seems to the writer to be beyond 
question that the idea of the Descensus underlies 
Mt 27®^“®®. It has been aptly observed by Resch 
(‘ Ausserkanon Paralleltexte z. d. Evangelien,’ TU 
X. 1 and 2, 1893-94, p. 362) that the Gospel of 
Nicodemus indicates the sense in which the open- 
ing of the graves and the resurrection of saints 
narrated in these verses was understood, since it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the writer of the First 
Gospel favoured a similar view. We might even 
ask, indeed, whether the rending of the KaraTr^raa-fjia 
in Mt 27®^ is not simply a mythical representation 
of the thought exx)ressed in He 10-^, viz. that 
Christ set open the way into the holy place Bid rov 
Kara7rerdcrjuaro9. 

11. Hybrid origin of doctrine excluded. — The 
Johannine writings, the Ep. to the Hebrews, and 
Mt 27®*'®® belong, however, to the latest stratum of 
the NT. That the conception of the Descensus, as 
set forth in § p, was current in the earlier Apostolic 
period must, in view of the fact that the Pauline 
Epp. are silent regarding it, and that there is no 
trace of it in Hernias (cf, p. 660**), be regarded as 
improbable. But from what was said in the fore- 
going paragraph we must recognize the presence of 
the idea in the later Apostolic period. This fact, 
and, still more, the fact that the idea of the 
Descensus is connected with primitive Christian- 
Jewish views of Hades and eternal life (cf. also 
§ 10), are sufficient, as we think, to negative the 
theory that the belief was in part generated by 
non-Jewish and non-Christian infiucnces — ideas 
from alien religions. Such a mixed origin has 
been ascribed to it by not a few modern scholars 
(cf. Clemen, Mehgionsgesch, Erldarung d, NT, 
Giessen, 1909, pp. 153-156 ; H. Zinunern, KAT^, 
pp. 388, 563; H. Gimkcl, Z^tm religionsgesch. Ver- 
jstandnis d, NT, Geittingon, 1903, p. 72 ; O.^ Pilei- 
derer, Das UrchristenH^m^, Berlin, 1902, ii. 288, 
also Das Christusbild des urchristl. Glaubers in 
religionsgesch, Beleuchttina , Berlin, 1903, PP» 65-71 ; 
A. ‘Meyer, Die Auf erstenung Ohristi, Tubingen, 
1905, pp. 10 and 80 ; W. Bousset, llauptprobleme 
d. Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, i>p. ^ 255-260 ; Percy 
Gardner, Exploratio Evangelical, J^ondon, 1907, 
pp. 263-74 ; and others). But the many and vari- 
ous parallels that have been pointed out are — as 
parallels — anything but convincing ; the similari- 
ties are nothing like so many as tlie dillerences, 
and the hypothesis that these exotic ideas exerted 
an influence npon the genesis of the pescensus-id.QQ. 
not only remains unproved, but is in the highest 
degree im]uobable. 

12. Specifically early Christian character of doc- 
trine. — The conception of the Descensus, as defined 
above (§ 9), must accordingly be recognized as a 
specifically Christian idea which goes back to the 
later decades of the primitive Church, and as such 
it has a strong claim. ui>on our interest. The con- 
ception, in fact, holds a quite peculiar position, for 
it IS the sole vestige of primitive Christian thought 
which, independently of the Bible — with marked 
modifications and variations, indeed,^ — still retains 
a place in the tradition of all the main divisions of 
the Christian Church. Even so, however, the modern 
mind cannot bring to it more than interest; we 
cannot now accept it as part of our faith. The 
Jewish- Christian beliefs regarding Hades and the 
sojourn of the soul therein, as also those regarding 
Heaven, which underlie the idea of the Descensus, 
belong to a cosmology whiclx even the most deter- 
mined laudator temporis acti cannot now accept. 
The conception, moreover, is really inseparable 
from these underlying beliefs, and, when the latter 
crumble away, nothing of the former remains. We 
can appraise the doctrine of the Descensus only in 
a historical sense, i.e. as a conc^tion which brings 
into strong relief the primitive Cfhristian conviction 
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that the resurrection of Jesus Christ was something- 
altogether 7ieta, and which with its naive imagery 
graphically expresses not only the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, but also the 
original element in the new covenant. In fact, 
the Desce 7 i.nis-ideBi embodies in its own manner 
the very same thought as is expressed in the words 
of Ignatius, Fhilad, ix. 2 : e^alperbv tl rb^ evay^ 
yi\Lov, TTjv Trapovaiav rov acoTTjpos, Kvpiov iip^Qiv ’lijcroO 
’XpLCTTod, TO TrdOos ai^Tod Kal r^v dvdcrracnv' oi ydp dya- 
TTTjrol 7 rpo<pi)raL KarrjyyeiXap eis avrdv, rb 8b evayyiXtop 
d’lrdpTKTfxd ia^TLv dcpdapalas. But precisely this manner 
of exp>ression is one of the most antiquated and 
assailable elements with which the tradition of the 
Christian Churches is still encumbered. It were 
fitting, therefore, that the Churches^ distinguished 
as Evangelical should omit the Article ‘descendit 
ad inferos ' from their programmes of instruction in 
Christian doctrine and worship. 
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DESCENT OF MAN.— See Evolution. 

DESIGN. — See Teleology. 

DESIRE. — The inner nature and outer scope of 
human desire are such as to raise important ques- 
tions concerning man’s relation to the world and 
his estimate of his own life therein. In both a 
theoretical and a practical manner, desire proposes 
certain questions for philosophy : on the one side, 
it is asked whether man can desire aught but the 

g leasurable ; on the other, it is questioned whether 
is attitude toward desire should be one of accept- 
ance or rejection. Just as perception establishes a 
theoretical connexion between the mind and the 
world, so desire elaborates a volitional relation 
between the soul and Nature, so that man is led to 
wonder whether, like the animal, he could silently 
take his life for granted or, self-conscious and self- 
propelled as he is, should question the authority of 
natural desire over him. Owing to the problematic 
nature of desire, it becomes necessary to inquire 
concerning the exact psychological type and ethical 
worth of this human function ; to this construc- 
tive work must be added critical considerations 
drawn from sesthetics and religion. Thus we 
must investigate what desire really is, and in what 
way, and to what extent, it is supposed to exercise 
sway over the human soul. 

I. Psychology of desire. — The nature of desire 
is such as to place it between instinct and volition ; 
it is superior to instinct inasmuch as it is a definite 
and conscious form of activity, while it is inferior 
to volition because it is not propelled by a dis- 
interested, impersonal idea. Belonging to the 
emotional process, desire has the nature of active 


feeling ; all feeling tends to arouse activity in 
either mind or body, so that desire may be regarded 
as feeling plus activity — a process according to 
which a painful want is satisfied or a pleasurable 
experience retained. Nevertheless, desire is re- 
lated to both cognition and volition ; but, where 
pure intellection and pure conation work directly 
in relating the ego to its object as idea or act, 
desire follows an indirect path, which involves 
instinctive and personal considerations. In a cer- 
tain sense, the position of desire in consciousness 
is exceptional, for the reason that acts are usually 
performed directly, while ideas are entertained in 
a purely mental manner not coloured by desire ; in 
contrast to these more staid forms of cognitive and 
conative activity, desire expresses a condition of 
intensified human interest. 

(a) The volitional factor in desire occasions 
a problem whose nature is expressed by the 
uestion. Does one always desire pleasure ? If 
esire were purely aflectional, it could easily be 
pointed out that desire is ever related to the 
pleasurable, aversion to the painful ; but the 
resence of conation spoils the simplicity of this 
edonic arrangement, and makes necessary one 
that is more extensive and complicated. Perceiv- 
ing the influence of the will’s activity, Aristotle 
was led to say : ‘ There are many things, so to 
speak, which we should choose on account of some- 
thing else than pleasure’ {dTravra ydp (hselirelv bripov 
bvsKa alpoijfieda ttjs evdaipopLas lJEt?h. Nic. x. 6]). 
In contrast to Aristotle’s eudtemonism, J. S. Mill 
urged a hedonism on the basis of which he insisted 
upon identifying desire with a sense of pleasure : 

* I believe that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 
to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely in- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in 
strictness of language, two difterent modes of naming the same 
psychological fact : that to think of an ob’C''t rs dcni-rblc (unV®® 
for the sake of its consequences), ruiu !■) i. M'h of I, s- 

are one and the same thing ; and that to desne an\ Hung, except 
in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical absurdity’ iUtilitarianism'^^, 1888, p. 56). 

This dogmatism on Mill’s part may be explained 
by observing that, where desire is viewed in in- 
dependence of pleasure, the invalidity of the hedonic 
argument is at once demonstrated ; for the ability 
of the ego to transcend pleasure and pain as deter- 
minants of action is a preliminary proof of idealism. 
On the psychological side, it is apparent that, where 
desiring an object indicates a volitional decision in 
favour of it, as worth while, still this does not 
mean emotional delight in it as something pleasur- 
able. The later hedonism of Sidgwiek admits this, 
and its author, in his anxiety to escape the egoistic 
implications of the older hedonism, declares : 

* What I am concerned to maintain is that men do not now 
normally desire pleasure alone, hut to an important extent other 
things also ’ {Methods of Ethics 6, London, 1901, i. ch. iv. § 4). 
In identifying the pleasurable and desirable, the 
hedonist has confused desire in its active condition 
with the passive experience of delight, but the 
human mind is so constituted that it can choose 
other than delightful experiences. From the evolu- 
tionary standpoint, desire is related to pleasure, 
aversion to pain, upon the basis of the hedonic law 
which declares that the pleasurable is indicative of 
the beneficial in the organism, the xiainful of the 
harmful. 

‘ Every pleasure,’ says Herbert Spencer, * increases vitality ; 
every pain decreases vitality. Every pleasure raises the tide of 
life ; every pam lowers the tide of life ’ {Data of Ethics, New 
York, 1893, § 36). 

But the claim that the pleasure -giving is equivalent 
to the life-increasing, the pain-giving to the life- 
decreasing, is based uj)on purSy biological con- 
siderations, and is discussed by Sx>cncer in the 
chapter entitled ‘ The Biological View ’ ; when he 
advances to ‘ The Psychological View,’ as this is 
involved in the evolutionary plan, he repudiates 
the original hedonic scheme, by claiming that 
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man submits to guidance, not by simple, but by 
representative, feelings, whose ends are far removed 
from the sense of bodily benefit or injury {ib. § 42). 
The evolutionary conception of conduct is thus 
called upon to admit the presence of something 
like a disinterested play of consciousness, whereby 
man, emancipated from purely biological principles, 
chooses either pain or pleasure according to his 
idea of what has worth for the will. 

(b) The cognitive, factor in desire appears first of 
all in the presence of a presentative dement which 
involves the idea of an object or end, so that 
cognition as well as conation tends to separate 
desire from the realm of purely instinctive feeling. 
As Sully says, ‘ where there is no knowledge, there 
can be no desire’ {The Human Mind, ii. 196). 
Such knowledge consists in the memory of former 
pleasurable experiences which we would have 
repeated, or the idea of similar feelings which we 
could realize. The perceptible appreciable result 
to be obtained by activity in the direction of the 
desired object distinguishes desire from instinct, 
which functions immediately without the idea of 
an end. As Bergson has expressed it, ‘there are 
things instinct alone finds, but it never seeks 
them’ {U Evolution criatrice^, 1910, p. 164). On 
the cognitive side, desire consists in knowledge of 
an object rather than merely some pleasurable 
experience with its qualities, where one reads a 
book or listens to an opera, not merely for the 
attendant pleasure of the perusal or the perform- 
ance, but for the sake of having read such a book 
or having heard such an opera. Desire is satisfied, 
not merely by pleasure, but by means of a con- 
scious experience with an object, such as a foreign 
country which one visits. With its broad interests, 
the intellect transcends immediate pleasures, and 
advances to the idea of thrill which is afforded by 
contact with reality. In tiiis way, art, which 
necessarily demands the disinterested, may mean 
more to the mind than actual life, just as tragic 
art, with its constant suggestion of pain and defeat, 
may be more entertaining than the comic, with its 
ideas of happiness and success. Through his desire 
for intellectual excitement, man has demonstrated 
his ability to rise above pleasure, just as he has 
shown that to perform acts peculiar to his will is 
of more value to him than to entertain pleasurable 
emotions. Desire thus involves an ideal as well as 
a purely cognitive element, for by its very nature 
it contrasts the actual condition or the ego with an 
ideal state of mind ; the present as given, with the 
future as the not yet attained. This reference to 
the future is indicative of the difference between 
desire and pleasure ; for, where pleasure is neces- 
sarily contemporaneous, desire is ever anticipatory, 
so that, as pleasure enters, desire departs. One 
desires pleasure when he does not possess it, but, 
when pleasure comes, the delight in it dispels the 
mere desire for it. In this way arises the larger 
question concerning happiness, which is sometimes 
conceived of as the possession of the good, some- 
times as the pursuit of it. 

(c) In addition to the conative and cognitive in 
desire, there is a third element, without recognition 
of which the problem of desire cannot be sufficiently 
presented ; this is the egoistic. Desire indicates a 
form of activity streaming forth from the ego, 
while it is aimed at a form of e^qperience calculated 
to affect the ego’s condition. In themselves, both 
action and thought possess an impersonal charac- 
ter, since they relate to causal and substantial 
forms of reality found in the outer world ; desire, 
however, makes use of these fundamental forms of 
mental reality only so far as they are of personal 
interest to the ego which desires to direct its 
faculties of conation and cognition in some par- 
ticular channel. Desire is so identified with 


personal interest that sesthetical and religious 
systems which counsel man to avoid desire do not 
fail to advise him to neglect self. As to the rela- 
tion of man to the world about him, desire makes 
use of an egoistic form of expression whereby 
instinct becomes conscious and voluntary. The 
fatality that may attach to such a personal ex- 
hibition of instinctive traits was portrayed by 
Balzac in his philosophic story, ‘ The Magic Skin,’ 
which, as a tolcen, had power to confer any desire, 
but which itself dwindled with the gratification of 
the wish untO at last it destroyed the possessor — a 
suggestion that one must desire even though the 
desiderative life will eventually destroy itself. 

2 . Ethics of desire. — Where the psychology of 
desire ends, the ethics of desire begins — in the 
idea of value. With its egoistic and emotional 
limitations, desire cannot serve as an ethical 
norm, for it has already been shown to he incap- 
able of accounting for impersonal volition and 
ideation. Nevertheless, desire may become a de- 
terminant of value, because, where one does not 
necessarily desire the pleasurable, he does desire 
what he deems valuable. ‘Man,’ said Nietzsche, 
‘is the valuing animal as such’ {Genealogy of 
Morals, tr. Hausemann, 1897, ii. § 8), and the 
valuational in him may be attributed to the 
desiderative element in his nature. In this way, 
value becomes subjective ; instead of adhering to 
a thing as one of its properties, instead of belong- 
ing to the moral principle as one of its attributes, 
value is relative to human desire. From this sub- 
jective point, Chr. v. Ehrenfels has declared : 

* We do not desire things because we recoffnize a mystical, 
anintelli{jible essence of value in them ; but vve abfcribute value 
to them because we desire them ' {Syst. der Werttlieorie, vol. i. § 1). 

Basing value upon desire, Ehrenfels follows Bren- 
tano in asserting that ‘ one can feel pleasure and 
pain without desiring ; and, second, one can desire 
without feeling pleasure or pam ’ {ih, §5). Having 
made value to consist of something subjective, he 
seeks to show how, in valuing a tiling because of 
its desirability, we are not exchanging absolutism 
for egoism, for we are able to erect the idea of an 
absolute concept of value upon a psychic and sub- 
jective basis {ib. § 16). Value thus stands for a 
relation between an object and a subject, accord- 
ing to which the subject actually desires the object, 
or would desire it were it not convinced that the 
object existed for it {ib. § 21). The eminricism 
and eudsemonism of this view have been criticized 
by F. Krueger, who substitutes for the idea of 
actual desire that of a relatively constant desire 
{Der Begriff des absolut Wertvollen, ch. iii. 1). 
As Ehrenfels had clung to realism in desire, 
Krueger seeks to advance towards idealism. It is 
possible, however, to advance a stage beyond the 
point of view which regards value as the relatively 
constant desire of the subject. Desire contains 
not only the egoistic element, but the impersonal 
factors of cognition and conation whereby the 
moralist may secure a conception of the supreme 
good conceived neither eudaunonistically nor rigor* 
istically, but in a valuational manner. 

The attempt to idealize desire, that it may he 
elevated to the plane of the valuable, is qiiite in 
keeping with the inner nature of desire, with its 
perpetual contrast between the real and the ideal, 
the present and the future. At the same time, the 
mingling of pain and pleasure in desire — pain as to 
the given condition, pleasure with regard to a 
conceivable one — is only another phase of the ideal- 
izing tendency in all desire. At fii'st view, desire 
seems to he but a natural principle, at one with 
the will to live and the struggle for existence, its 
inner nature consisting apparently in the conscious 
voluntary choice of the fundamental striving of all 
life. Thus viewed, human values are only human 
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desires directed towards an end. But in the moral 
consciousness of man the actual desire cannot be 
accepted as an ethical norm, whence arose idealism 
in conduct ; and yet it is suggested that, were man 
truly man, the intelligible rather than the empirical 
ego, then the spontaneous desires of the human 
heart would represent genuine values of spiritual 
life. Man as a valeur lives according to idealized 
desires, so that, where Nature originates through 
organic striving and instinctive activity, reascm 
continues this preliminary work by creating sub- 
jective values, whose essence consists in that which 
would be desired by man in his moral perfection. 
Inasmuch as ethics must begin with man as he is, 
it finds it necessary to express this idea of value 
by means of rectitude and duty. As a result, 
ethics, like psychology, cannot advance beyond 
the limits of mediocrity in man, who through 
desire is put in a condition of sujBficiency, wherein 
interests take the place of ideals, and man tran- 
scends Nature only to the degree of elaborating 
the idea of the human species, and not that of 
internal spiritual life. This defect in the psycho- 
logico-ethical view of man is made up by the 
sesthetico-religious one, according to which desire 
is repudiated. 

3, Esthetics of desire. — In the artistic world, 
human desire is not accepted in its immediacy, 
but is subjected to spiritual scrutiny. Where the 
constructive mood of aesthetics prevails, desire^ is 
increased by the perception of beauty, which 
Stendhal (1783-1842) defined as ‘a promise of 
happiness’ (Nietzsche, op. cit. iii. § 6) ; where the 
critical mood is uppermost, beauty is regarded as 
the dwindling of desire in the form of disinterested 
contemplation. One is aphrodisiac, the other anti- 
aphrodisiac, in its effect upon desire. Even among 
the Greeks there was no lack of antipathy towards 
the desiderative in sesthetics, and it was in this 
spirit that Plato condemned the poet, not only 
because his imitative art yielded an mferior degree 
of truth, but because the excitement he aroused 
expressed an inferior part of the soul — the pas- 
sionate rather than the reflective. This criticism 
he applied to the drama especially (Bep. 604-5). 
Aristotle conceived of art as having the function 
of cleansing the soul from such desires as cause 
distress by virtue of their occupancy in and sway 
over the soul; accordingly, he defines tragedy 
as the imitation of an action where the effect is 
produced by men acting and through pity and fear 
effecting a purification of such passions {dt iX^ov 
Kal <f>6^ov irepalyovaa rijv ruv Toiovrtav TraOijfJidroijy 
KddapcTLv [Poet. ch. vi. 2]). Modern aesthetics has 
met the problem of desire upon a basis more 
psychological, while it has been less rigorous than 
was Hellenism in its Judgment of the desirable in 
beauty. The general effect has been to place the 
disinterested in the position of the desiderative, 
which idea was first formulated by Kant, although 
Burke’s The Sublime and the Beautiful (1756) 
and Baumgarten’s Msthetics (1750-58) showed him 
where beauty might be found. Kant seeks to 
indicate the possibility of a feeling-judgment, or 
taste ; the latter he describes by saying : 

‘ Taste is the faculty of judging of an object by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction ’ (Critique of J udg- 
ment, tr. Bernard, 1892, § 6). 

In Kant’s mind, desire is fatal to beauty, as to 
virtue also ; hence his insistence upon the dis- 
interested in gesthetic feeling. 

Schopenhauer was more voluntaristic, more 
pessimistic ; hence, his doctrine of desire is more 
severe. 

* All willing springs from want, hence from need, hence from 
suffering. The satisfaction of a wish may end it, but for every 
one that is satisfied there remain at least ten which are denied ; 
further, desire lasts long, while its demands are infinite ; the 
satisfaction is short and scantily meted out. . . . Therefore, so 
long as our consciousness is filled with will, so long as we are 


thronged by desires, with their perpetual hopes and fears, so 
long as we are the subject of willing, there can he no lasting 
happiness or peace for us. . . . Thus the subject of willing is ever 
stretched upon the revolving wheel of Ixion, pours "^tier mto 
the sieve of the Danaids, is the ever fruitlessly pining Tantalus 
(Welt als Wille und Vorstellung^ § 38). 

This constant condition due to human desire is 
relieved from time to time by esthetic contempla- 
tion, in whose ecstatic moments the subject, raised 
above the desiderative, enjoys the stillness of the 
will to live : 

* It is the painless condition which Epicurus prized as the 
highest good, as also the condition of the gods ; for we are for 
the moment delivered from the shameful striving of the will, 
we celebrate the Sabbath of the forced servitude of willing 
while the wheel of Ixion stands still’ 

^W^agner follows Schopenhauer in postulating 
renunciation of desire as the most perfect ccsthetic 
condition, although he finds it hard to explain how 
the particular art of music, which involves the 
highest excitation of the will, can consist with the 
state of stillness demanded by the aesthetic ideal 
(cf . Beethoven, Schrften u. Dichtungen Leipzig, 
1898, V. 9, p. 72). In the Bing des Niehelungen^ 
Wagner indicates a double doctrine of desireless- 
ness : first, in Siegfried, whose superabundance of 
power raises him above want ; secondly, in Wotan, 
who learns to relinquish the gold of baneful de- 
siring (cf. Siegfried, Act ii. ; Bheingold, Sc. iy. ). 
In contrast to these aesthetic attacks upon desire, 
based upon a dread of the will to live, other 
Schopenhauerians consider beauty as consisting 
in an excess of the natural function of willing. 
Nietzsche thus criticizes Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
and returns to the views set forth by Stendhal, as 
also by Flaubert. 

‘Stendhal,’ says he, ‘a not less sensual but more happily 
constituted nature than Schopenhauer, lays stress on a different 
effect of beauty : beauty promises happiness. With him the 
very stimulation of will (interest) by beauty seems to be the 
fact ' (oy. cit. iii. § 6). 

In this positive treatment of desire, Nietzsche is 
followed by Sudermann, whose literary art con- 
stantly repudiates all restraint. With Sudermann, 
this affirmation of desire is carried out consciously 
and with apparent sincerity, and, instead of 
following the animal instinctiveness of Maupassant, 
he uses the sensual with the aim of inculcating an 
egoistic ethical doctrine. Much the same may be 
said of George Moore in distinction from Oscar 
Wilde, because Moore employs the sensual for the 
purpose of developing a trans-traditional morality 
(J. Runeker, Overtones, New York, 1906, iv. 2). 
This contradiction between the two views of desire 
is due to a difference in interpretation of the ego and 
its position in the world- whole. Those who believe 
in the reality of spiritual life are inclined to 
eliminate desire by removing the ego from the 
field of activity, while those who are aware of no 
beyond know no reason why man should do aught 
but further the native tendencies towards self- 
realization. But, even where the ego’s desires 
appear to he the most obvious things in experience, 
the artistic consciousness distrusts desire as some- 
thing tending to delude the mind which appeals 
to the stillness of the inner life. This occasional 
elevation in art is the rule in religion. 

4. Desire and religion. — Since spiritual religion 
consists in a detachment from the world of im- 
pressions and a repudiation of immediate impulses, 
it is necessary to consider its relation to desire. 
With various religions, the attitude towards desire 
is determined in accordance with their general 
attitude towards the world. Thus Taoism, which 
regards reality as something empty of content and 
wanting in attributes, upholds the repression of 
desire ; Buddhism, with its acosmic tendency, 
urges its complete extirpation ; Christianity, while 
not wanting in this critical attitude towards the 
natural in both man and the world, advises one to 
train the desires. 
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The leading principle in Taoism is that of empti- 
ness and inactivity, wherein the dialectical superi- 
ority of the Tao consists {Tao Teh King^ tr. Leg.ae, 
1891, chs. 11, 37). Accoidmgly the man of Tao 
seeks by the repression of desire to reduce himself 
to this kenotic condition ; hence the sage seeks to 
withdraw the mind from extexmal impressions like 
colours, tones, flavours, and the like {%h. ch. 12). 
This course of repression is further called ‘ return- 
ing to tlie loot’ — a teaching which calls attention 
to the tendency on the part of all forms of vegetable 
life to return from their full-flowering to their 
original condition. 'This leturning to their root 
is what we call the state of stillness, ’ says Lao-tze, 
who counsels the disciple to produce this state to 
the utmost degree {ih. ch. 16). The man of Tao is 
considered 'diflerent from ordinary men, in that 
he has so repressed his desires as to have become 
infant-like and primeval. “I am like an infant, 
which has not yet smiled,” says he. The mind is 
that of a stupid man ; I am in a state of chaos ’ 
{ih, ch. 20, cf. chs. 23, 28). Inasmuch as ' the Tao 
does nothing for the sake of doing it,’ the Taoist 
is without desire, inactive, and simple {ih, ch. 37). 

Buddhism treats desire in its major rather than 
its minor premiss, by discussing it in ‘ The Noble 
Truth Concerning Suflering’ (in the Mahdvagga^ 
tr. Davids and Oldenberg, Oxford, 1881, i. 1). 
This truth is fourfold. It is based upon the 
individual’s attachment to life, to his desire for 
continued existence and happiness ; the resulting 
suffering is removed by detachment from desire, 
the way of which lies along the eightfold path 
wherein is found the destruction of sorrow (cf. 
‘ Dhamma Kakka,’ tr. Davids, SBE xi. [19()0], 
§§ 5-8). With Buddhism, desire is repudiated be- 
cause it leads to delusion, and he who would find 
reality must detach himself from objects of sense. 
See, further, the next article. 

Where Hellenism indulged the idea of desire in 
the enjoyment of life and the elaboration of the 
beautiful, it did not fail to express some sense of 
regret for life in the world of sense. Like the 
Cynics before them, the Stoics set themselves 
against desire and extolled a rigorous course of 
conduct, the spirit of which was dirdOeia, or 
cultivated indiflerence. Such in general was the 
attitude of the opposite school of Epicurus, who 
praised drapa^la, or passive pleasure, as the highest 
moral condition (Diog. Laert. x. 136). Where 
Erdmann {Hist, Philos, tr. Hough, 1898, § 97, 4) 
seeks to identify these ideals, Windelband {Hist. 
Philos, tr. Cushman, New York, 1906, § 47) believes 
the likeness to be but superlicial. The former is 
the virtue of ethical indiflerence to all passions ; 
the latter is passionlessness which is based upon 
the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this 
account, it was looked upon, by both Epicureans 
and Cynics, as acquired only through a limitation 
of desire {ih,). It was in this spirit that Horace 
wrote his famous epistle beginning ' Nil admirari 
prope res est una’ {Ep, i. vL), while Seneca 
expressed the same apathetic sentiment in his 
'sme admiratione’ {de Vita Beata^ iii. 3). In 
dealing with desire and aversion, Epictetus adopts 
the same attitude, counselling man to cease desiring 
things beyond his power (iii. 24). Marcus Aurelius 
rehabilitates Horace’s ‘nil admirari’ with his own 
ddaijfxacrTov, whereby, like Maximus his master, he 
ceased to wonder at anything (i. 15). See also the 
‘ Greek ’ article, below. 

While Christianity does not attack desire upon 
the same cosmological grounds as Taoism, Buddh- 
ism, and Stoicism, it does not fail to relate the 
function of desire, which it condemns, to the world, 
which it repudiates. In the great value- judgment 
of the Gospels, ‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life?’ (Mk 8^), the 


principle at work is that of detachment from the 
world. On the psycliological side, this is expressed 
in teims ot will, where it is declared, ‘ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it’ (oy yap idv d^Xrj r^p 
eavTOu caicroLc aTroX^crec avriqv [Mk S'^^j). But, 

with more direct refeience to desire, eTrLdvjata, it 
may be said that, when the NT wiitors assume an 
attitude towards it, this is always a deprecating 
one, for it is looked upon as equivalent to lust. 
This was the view of Christ in His comment upon 
the Seventh Commandment — Tras 6 ISX^ttcop yvpocKa 
TTphs t 6 iTTLdvfxrjCTCLL (Mt 5"®). St. Paiil coHnects 
desire with passion, am I likens the desiring mood 
to the habitsof tlie Gentiles, irdOo^ iTrLdvfMLas{l Th4®) ; 
St. Peter speaks of the bidiever as one who has 
escaped tlie^ corruption in the world through 
desire — ip r<p KhapLtp iv iTriOvpLiq. (2 P 1^) ; and St. 
James speaks of the tempted man as one who is 
drawn away by his own desire —hirb rijs Idlas iTriOvfiLas 
(Ja 1^^). St. John relates these forms of the mind 
to the world, and thus tends to give a dialectic of 
desire. In this way, the content of the world is 
likened to desire in both a sensuous and an 
intellectual form : Trap rb iv rip Kder/aep, h iirLdvpLla r^s 
aapKbs Kal i) iirLdupita, rtbp dcpOaXfMtop (1 Jn 2^®) ; the 
lust of the flesh and the eyes is thus repudiated by 
Christianity, which aims at dotaclimg the ego from 
the immediate world, that it may find its true 
place in the world of spiritual life. This doctrine 
of detachment from life is now under discussion in 
religious circles where Mysticism prevails. 

While current thought accepts desire as a fact 
of experience and develops it according to ethics, 
religion, like art, refuses to take it for granted 
and tends to repudiate it altogether. Such a 
tendency appears in Wagner’s view of religion (cf. 
above) ; in Tolstoi’s conception of ChrisLianity, as 
developed in Mg Meligion (tr. II. SniiUi, New 
York, 1885), whox'o asceticism mingles with sym- 
pathism ; in Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, whose Axel 
U^aris, 1890) involves ‘the rejection of life at the 
moment when life becomes ideal ’ ( J. Huneker, 
Iconoclasts, New York, 1908, p. 357) ; and in 
Ernest Hollo, who attacks desire under its armour 
of the pride of life (cf. U llomnne^, Paris, 1894, 
Le Sidete, do. 1896). More after the Russian 
manner, J. K. Iluysmans, who xiassed from the 
sensual to the spiritual, has revealed an august 
world-withdrawal whoso jiath is indicated in En 
Ponte (Paris, 1895), while its result is elaborated 
in La Gathldrale (Paris, 1898), where Durtal, the 
hero, cloistered at Chartres, glorifies the inner life, 
‘la vie contemplative,’ which he contrasts with 
‘ la vie active ’ {op, cit, 28, ch. v. p. 125, ch. xi. p. 
330). Huysmans, who mentions Hello {ih, ch. vi. 
p. 138), reveals the same combination of Catholi- 
cism and Mysticism that guided the former to his 
striking attitude towards human desire. The 
economic interest, which to-day preilominates, 
tends to forbid the artistic disintorcsbedness and 
religious renunciation wiiich seek to neutralize 
desire, so that iiio present age might well be called 
the age of desire. 

Litjuraturw.— J. M. Baldwin, JXandhook of jPsi/chology^, 
Now York, 189‘1, ch. xiv. 2, ‘ Fouling and Will'; Fr. Brentano, 
J^aj/chol. vom empir. 187*1; Chr. v. 

Ehrenfels, -r, i. * Fsvchol dus Hegchrens,' 

do. 1S07 , i' h ’- lU'prlf di^i almilut Wertvollen, 

do. 1898 ; G. T j-. f :< ' Dcwriptim and Eiscplaiidtory^^, 
New York, U)U8 ; A. Memong, Pi^ychof -pth. (Ttilcr^'uchuvtjnh 
zuT Werth-Thcone, Graz, 1891 ; J. Sully, Thn Human Mind, 
London, 1892, ch. xvii. ; J. Iverach, ail. ‘ Dusne,' in DCG. 

Chaelks Gkay Shaw. 

DESIRE (Btuhlhist).— There is no more inti- 
mate, more radical self-expression of the conscious 
individual than that which is cemveyed by the term 
‘desire,’ It is the one genuine subjective register of 
character. A man is known by his works, but he 
knows himself by his desires. When these emerge, 
if they do emerge, in action, external limitations 
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of environmeiLt and opportunity permit only a dis- 
torted output of the ideal act, ■which had taken 
shape in the creative flame of desire. Religion 
and ethics are therefore deeply concerned with 
desire. A fortiori, whether Buddhism is con- 
sidered to he religion, or ethics, or both, desire 
should hulk very largely in its doctrines, and the 
attitude of those doctrines towards it should he 
held crucial in our judgments respecting them. 
Buddhism faces the phenomenon of desire as 
frankly and as critically as other systems, and 
perhaps even more so ; and this is because it is 
essentially psychological, and does not start from 
the external universe and its first or final cause, 
hut with the heart of man. 

Discounting the remoter and immaterial planes 
of existence {rupa-lolca and arupa-loka), the world 
of earth, with its purgatories and its nearer heavens, 
is, by Buddhism, conceived and named in terms of 
desire. It is kdma^'vachara, the sphere of kdma, 

i. e. desire understood simply as wishing for what 
is pleasant ; and kdma-loka, * world of desire ’ — 
kama, according to the commentators, includes 
both desiring {kdmetlti kdmo) and that which is 
desired (kdmiyatiti kdmo). Now, as might he ex- 
pected, in Buddhist philosophical treatises the 
universality of desire is dealt with as a natural 
phenomenon, and is neither praised nor condemned, 
while, with respect to the life of laymen, kdma, 
that is, natural desires and the enjoyment thereof, 
is not, as such, condemned. In the oldest narra- 
tive of the birth of the Buddha {Dlgha-Nikdya, 

ii, 13 ; Majjhima-Nikdya, iii. 121), it is written 
that his mother, a lady of pure and virtuous life, 
was living before his birth in the enjoyment of the 
five modes of sense-desire {pancha kdmagund, i.e. 
of sights, sounds, odours, tastes, and contacts). 
Again, in the Sihgdlovcida~suttanta{Dlqha,i^. ISOff. , 
called by R. Childers * The Whole Duty of the 
Buddhist Layman’), the Buddha does not warn 
the young layman off a single form of natural 
desire or enjoyment, but only against vicious or 
wanton desires. For those who had left the -vimrld 
and devoted their lives to holiness and mission- 
ary work, the case was different. The kdmas 
were for them constant sources of danger, and 
were likened to burning coals, knives, snsukes, dry 
bones, dreams, and other perilous and disappointing 
objects (‘Psalms of the Sisters’ \^Therlgdthd'\, Lon- 
don, 1909, p. 144 f.). They belonged to the pursuit 
of sensuous pleasures and the life of the world. 
An abdicating king might say : ‘ I have enjoyed 
human kdmas ; it is time to seek after celestial 
kdmas^ {Dlgha, iii. 60). But, for one who was aim- 
ing at the highest goal, there was really nothing 
to choose between either human or celestial desires 
and objects of desire. The word kdma was dropped 
from his vocabulary. But he did not therefore 
cease to desire, for, though his guo vadis was 
different, he aspired to a goal none the less, and, 
if he obeyed the injunctions of his Order preserved 
in its scriptures, he pursued this end with greater 
ardour and singleness of purpose than he had ever 
felt over worldly objects. 

If, in the earliest version of those scriptures sur- 
viving, viz. the Pali Fitakas, natural desire and 
its objects — ^in a word, the kdmas — are usually 
mentioned in terms of depreciation, it must be 
remembered (1) that the Pitakas were compiled by 
religieux, and that the gi-eater part of the Suttas 
are discourses addressed to religieuco ; and (2) that 
Buddhism started as an evangel of protest, reform, 
and regeneration against worldliness and super- 
stition, and evangels do not compromise. But it 
is characteristic of this gospel that it does not 
seek to quench earthly desires {manussaka kdmdi) 
by heavenly desires {dihha kdma). 

In the first place, the summum honum of arTiat^ 


ship, of complete emancipation of heart and mind, 
could be won only in this earthly region of the 
kdmadoka, with the single exception of the re- 
motest sphere of the arupa-loka, where it was 
believed that some mortals parinihhdna, 

i.e, completion of perfected life and final death, 
who here, on their way to perfection, had not 
lived to touch the highest ‘ Path and Fruit ’ (e.^. 
Dlgha, ii. 200 ; Samyutta, v. 346, etc. ) ; yet this 
parinibbdna is never recorded as a climax and 
glorious consummation, but rather as an epilogue 
to the life here below of those who, in a ‘world 
of desire,’ and in virtue of unworldly desire, had 
attained to the assurance of victory in spiritual 
evolution {nibhdna). 

Secondly, whereas the Buddhist Dhamma is 
essentially a method for diverting and transform- 
ing the natural phenomenon of desire, it held up, 
before those whose quest was for the highest, no 
supramundane place as the proper object of desire, 
nor before any one did it hold up a super- 
human being or person in that light. It is true 
that re-birth in ‘ heaven ’ is frequently proclaimed 
as the natural inevitable result of virtue in this 
life — this to laymen and to those of the Order who 
were spiritually babes. But it is virtue and good- 
ness that are shown as desirable, rather than pro- 
motion hereafter, in the reconstituted life. Those 
who were judged as ripening to perfect emancipa- 
tion aimed only at an impersonal goal, havmg 
no relation to time or space {Milinda, ii. 105, 
186), but regarded, positively, as a blissful con- 
sciousness of salvation, liberty, mastery, insight, 
and peace (C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of th& 
Early Buddhists, vol. i. p. xxxvii). 

At the opposite extreme of these aspirations, 
which might be called the vis a fronts. Buddhism 
places, as the driving power a tergo, the world’s 
great burden of ill, as fed by the constant work- 
ing of unregenerate and uncontrolled desire, called 
‘thirst’ or ‘craving’ {tanhd, Skr. trsnd). This 
religio-philosophical term is another illustration of 
the immense significance of the vital phenomenon 
of desire in the Buddhist consciousness ; and its 
scope embraces the whole of human desires, in so 
far as these are attracted by life itself, or by the 
idea of its extinction. There are three modes or 
channels of tanhd : kdma-tanhd, desire for what is 
sensuously pleasant ; hhava-tanhd, desire for be- 
coming or life hereafter; and vibhava-tanhd, de- 
sire for the extinction of becoming. Tarfha in 
general is defined as ‘concerned with repeated 
becoming’ (lit. ^ punobhhavikd), ‘asso- 
ciated with pleasure and passion’ (nand%-rdga- 
sahagatd), and ‘delighting in various objects’ 
{tatra-tatrdbhinandinl [^Vilm. 101, 365; Samyutta, 

iii. 26]). It was only when set on ‘ the Paths, the 
Fruits, Nibhdna,^ that the desire, which bad been 
called tanhd, became the aspiration and the purpose 
called sammd-sahkappa and dhamma -chhand>a. 

‘ For, as there is no inducement,’ writes the com- 
mentator {Attha-sdlinl, 347), ‘to a mosquito to 
alight on a ball of iron heated in the sun, so these 
[goals] by their radiant glory do not attract tanhd.'' 

The person of the Buddha, however, as an object 
of desire, lent warmth and colour to aspirations 
after impersonal goals. Not once only in the 
world’s history, but from time to time through 
cycles of involution and evolution, do Buddliists 
hold that mankind may hope for a day when ‘ the 
desire of all nations shall come,’ who will in love 
and wisdom satisfy their yearnings. The condi- 
tions and order of his advent are considered by 
the canonical books in the light of a natural law. 
Buddha- epochs were not equidistant in time, but 
they happened when, amid an ignorant and erring 
majority, there were some who would understand 
the message of salvation. 
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* As on a crag, on crest of mountain standing, 

A man might watch the people far below. 

E’en so do Thou, O Wisdom fair, ascending, 

O Seer of all, the terraced heights of truth, ^ 

Eook down, from grief released, upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and age. 

Arise, thou hero I Conqueror in the battle I 
Thou freed from debt ! Lord of the pilgrim-band, 

Walk the world o’er, sublime and blessed Teacher ! 

Teach us the Truth — there are who’ll understand * 

CJDtalogtces, ii. 32 ; Vin. Texts^ i. 86 £.). 
The faith and devotion evoked by the person of 
the Buddha and by the nature of his doctrine are 
also usually described in terms of satisfied desire, 
namely, pasada^ pasanna, the passages being too 
numerous to quote (but cf. Samyutta, v. 381, with 
Buddhist Psychological Ethics, 174 n.). Never- 
theless, the desire itself for a Buddha, and for the 
salvation he should bring, is expressed in terms of 
altruistic desire for the good and happiness of all 
men. It is ^out of compassion for all creatures, 
for the advantage and the welfare and the happi- 
ness of gods and men,’ that a Buddha arises, 

* Who from all ill and sorrow hast released 
Me and so many many stricken folk ’ 

(Ther%gdthdf 167 ; cf. Dialogues, ii. Ill ; JRAS, 1906, p. 241). 
Mediately therefore, in the desire for the Buddha, 
the impersonal desire for universal good, as well as 
the desire for personal salvation, finds expression. 

For those who, as converts, were sufficiently won 
by the Dharnma to devote their lives to it, a career 
of mental and moral training was prescribed, which, 
judging by the terms employed, called into exer- 
cise the emotional and volitional, no less than the 
intellectual, faculties. The exercises might he in 
the expansion of a concept or sentiment— -suffusion, 
irradiation {pharand), they called it— ^r in concen- 
tration of attention and will (samddhi,jhdna, etc.), 
or in control of consciousness, recollection, self- 
collectedness (sati-sampajaniia), and so on. In no 
case, however, was the training to he carried on 
with cool impassivity, except in certain advanced 
stages. The sincere student is constantly described 
as being aglow or ardent (dtdpi), strenuous or 
earnest {appamatta), full of energy and endeavour 
{piriya, vdydma, ussolhi), and filled with eager 
active desire {tihbachhanda) ; but the emotional 
side of consciousness is not encouraged, except in 
intimate connexion with the conative or volitional. 
The term chhanda, for instance, which is as un- 
moral as our own ‘desire,’ but which, like ‘desire,’ 
is sometimes used with a sensual or passional im- 
port, is more allied to will than Tcdma is, and is 
explained by commentaries as meaning Icattu- 
Tcamyatd, ‘ desire- to-do. ’ Few subjects, indeed, 
are of greater interest in BuddMst culture than 
this evolution of chhanda. For instance, dukkha, 
the generic term for ‘ill,’ ‘misery,’ or ‘pain,’ is 
said to he ‘ rooted ’ in chhanda {Saihyutta, iv. 328), 
as, indeed, are ‘ all states of consciousness ’ [Ahgut- 
tar a, iv. 339). On one occasion the end of the 
Buddha’s system of holy living is called the 
removal of desire {chhandapahdna [Samyutta, 
V. 272]). Yet this is stated to be accomplished 
by certain exercises in which chhanda is called 
into play. ‘ What then,’ is an inquirer’s comment, 
‘ would you put away desire by desire ? ’ And the 
Thera replies to the Brahman : ‘Was there not 
desire, effort, thought, deliberation in your mind, 
when you set out to find me in this garden ? And 
now that you have found me, is not all that 
abated ? ’ Again, a homely simile of the ass who 
does not make himself into a valued cow by walk- 
ing after the herd saying ‘I, too, can bellow,’ 
serves to show that the criterion of a genuine 
student is his displaying eager active desire {tib- 
hachhanda) for the highest virtues and the most 
advanced mental development {Ahgutfara, i._229). 
Finally, the Buddha is represented in the Akah- 
kheyya-Sutta as showing how seventeen pious ways 
in which a hhikkliu ‘might desire’ {dhahkheyya) 


may severally he satisfied (‘ BuddMst Suttas,’ SBE 
xi. 210 ff.). 

Hence in Buddhist ethics, desire is, as such, not 
only not immoral, but an indispensable instrument 
for attaining higher (no less than meaner) ends ; it 
becomes a source of danger only when the object 
of desire is such as to give no lasting satisfaction 
to desire when it is attained. 

And hence it is strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the older writings, if with an added tinge 
ot intense emotion, when the author of the Milinaa 
Questions declares that JSfibbdna is to be realized, 
not by quiescent meditation, or in hypnotic trance, 
much less by mortification of desire, but by rational 
discontent, strong anguish, and longing, followed 
by a forward leap of the mind into peace and calm, 
then again by a vibrating zeal, in which the aspir- 
ant ‘strives with might and main along the path,’ 
and so on. 

It had been the fate of Buddhism, before the 
authorities quoted above became accessible, to be- 
come for the general English reader synonymous 
not only with pessimism but with the ‘ extinction 
of desire.’ And the error still persists. This is 
largely due to the fact that the earliest trans- 
lators of the canonical works of Buddhism were 
not English, or, if English, were lacking in psycho- 
logical training. The anthologies of the Dharnma 
and Sutta-Nipdta were renderea into English prose 
by those veteran Indologists, Max Muller and 
Fausbdll, and between them they render no fewer 
than sixteen Pali words, which really mean sensu- 
ous, or vicious, or unregulated desire, by the one 
unqualified word ‘desire.’ St. Hilaire, Burnouf, 
and Foucaux do much the same disservice with 
the one over-worked woi'd d6sir, Warren (Bud- 
dhism in Translations, Canib. Mass., 1896) is no 
better; yet see his Index, s.v. ‘Desire’ (^desire— 
lust’). This slovenly usage partly justifies writers 
of more general and comparative treatises in arriv- 
ing at sweeping but eiToneous conclusions (e.y. 
Crozier in Htst. of Intellectual Development, 
London, 1897-1901). But it were undesirable to 
impoverish our ethical and religious concepts by 
malcing over to such terms as tanhd all the moral 
as well as the immoral implications in desire. 
After all, it was in response to a desire, a yearn- 
ing, an impulse, a resolution, that the founder of 
Buddhism is represented as having renounced the 
world and dedicated his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. See also art. Love (Buddhist). 

Litkraturk. — C. A. F. Rhys Davids, ‘ On the Will in Bud- 
dhism,' Jan. 1898, and Buddhist Psychological JEthios, 
London, 1900 : C. A. F. Rhys Davids and S. Z. Aung", Com- 
pendium of Philosophy , 1910, p. 244, n. 2 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 
‘Buddhist Suttas,’ A’ xi. [19001, 21011 , and ‘C^ueations of King 
Milinda,' ib. xxxvi. [1894], 199 ff. The Nikayrts are all published 
by the Pali Text Society, London ; references are to volume 
and page. The Digha- and Majjhima-NiMyas are in process 
of being translated as Dialogues of the Buddha (London), 
by T. W. and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, and the evolution of desire 
among Buddhist saints may be studied in the latter’s Psalms 
of the Marly Buddhists, London, 1909, 1912. 

C. A. F. Khys Davids. 

DESIRE (Greek). — i. Socrates and the pre- 
Socratics. — The beginning of ethical investigation 
in ancient Greece is usually assigned to Socrates. 
And, no doubt, Socrates did in a special manner 
direct men’s attention to ethical principles and 
concepts, and give the impulso to the further stuc^ 
and elaboration of the philosophy of morals. He 
it was also who, by his rigorous insistence on self- 
control (dyKpdreta) as the supreme virtue, gave 
special prominence to the twofold nature of man — 
a higher and a lower nature, with the tendency on 
the part of the lower (the desires) to usurp the 
mastery ; thereby initiating a point of view that 
was to dominate Greek philosophy henceforth, 
definitely formulated for all time by Plato. More- 
over, he himself could ‘ scorn delights and live 
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iaborioTis days ’ better than any man of his time, 
so that he could not only teach robust ethical 
doctrine by precept, but show it also by example. 
But, long before the time of Socrates, the subject 
of desire had thrust itself upon men’s notice, and 
from of old precepts had been enunciated for the 
practical regulation of life, even though it were 
only from the prudential standpoint of Hesiod (see 
his Wor^ and Days), the Gnomic poets, and the 
Seven Wise Men. This explains the existence of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, which — religious 
more than philosophical — had the highest welfare 
of the individual at heart, and organized a system, 
distinctly mystical, for the purification of the soul 
and the cultivation of the higher life. This was 
avowedly ethical in its character, and, being 
cathartic, had the subjugation of the desires and 
the development of the spiritual nature as the 
basal principle. But, apart altogether from the 
oets and the moralists and the mystics, the pre- 
ocratic philosophers, who are usually represented 
simply as devotees of physics and physical specula- 
tion, were, many of them, also ethicists ; and the 
ethical teaching of Heraclitus of Ephesus, in par- 
ticular, and of Democritus of Abdera, forms an 
interesting side of their philosophy. Sir Alexander 
Grant does them less than justice when he says : 

‘The moral doctrines of these early philosophers . . . aeein to 
belong- rather to the personal character of the men than to the 
result of their systems ’ (Sthics of Aristotle, i. 103). 

Nevertheless, the great impulse to ethical analysis 
and ethical thinking came from Socrates : an epoch 
in Greek philosophy was marked when, under the 
sanction of the god at Delphi, he insisted in the 
way that he did on the principle * Know thyself ’ 
{yvCidL <T€avT6v ) ; and the question of desire found 
its first impressive handling in his greatest disciple 
Plato, in the true Socratic spirit. 

2 . Plato. — (1) In his psychological analysis of 
human nature, Plato regarded the soul of man as 
consisting of three parts — the rational {t 6 \oyLcrrtK6p), 
the fiery or spirited {r6 dvfioeLd^s), and the appetitive 
( t 6 iTrL6v/M7jri.K6v). 

There is a great temptation to interpret this as an anticipation 
or foreshadowmg of the modern psychological threefold division 
of mental processes into intellection, feeling, and conation or 
volition. But, when we remember that each soul, according to 
Plato, had its own distinct habitation in the body — the rational 
soul being situated in the head or cranium, the spirited soul in 
the breast or thorax, and the appetitive soul in the belly, below 
the diaphragm — and when we remember, further, that the three 
souls are represented as having their counterparts in the Ideal 
Republic — the first being embodied in the philosophical guardians 
of the State, the second in the soldiers, and the third in the 
artisans and husbandmen — we see that the Platonic psycholo^ 
la a good way removed from anything to be found in the 
psychologies of the present day. 

Between the three souls, or three parts of the 
soul, there is a distinction of native authority or 
value. The rational soul, being immortal, is 
naturally supreme, placed where it is in the body 
(viz. in the commanding position of the head) in 
order to guide and control the others. The spirited 
or courageous soul is the seat of ambition, honour, 
and the Tike, and is indispensable for high achieve- 
ment in any sphere, and is by nature ancillary to 
reason, though, on occasion, it may require restraint. 
But the third soul is that which needs careful 
watching and curbing — viz. the appetitive or lust- 
ful soul, the seat of desire, of inordinate passion, 
and, therefore, pre-eminently of lawlessness and 
insubordination This is the* * black ’ horse of the 
allegory of the Charioteer in the Dhcedrus, which 
requires to be kept in by bit and bridle, and to 
which the whip has to be unsparingly applied until 
it is subdued and tamed. It is also the * many- 
headed monster’ of Republic, 588 C. From the 
place that the appetitive soul occupies in the body 
(below the diaphragm), it is in close proximity to 
the liver, whicn (according to Plato) is the organ 
of imagination, issuing oracles in dreams and acting 


as a mirror registering the wishes, commands, and 
reprobations of the rational soul, thereby en- 
couraging, warning, and, if need be, terrifying the 
recalcitrant transgressor, with the design of check- 
ing him in his wayward course. 

This doctrine of desire is clearly of an ethical 
character, and is specially suited to ethical purpose. 
It is not so much a complete logical analysis of the 
notion, or even a systematic psychological ex- 
position of the subject, as a suggestive statement 
of the hierarchy of principles in human nature (for 
the difierent souls, though separated locally by 
Plato, may be interpreted in that way), witn an 
appreciation of their various functions and a grading 
of them according to worth. It is, above all, an 
enforcement of the truth that, for the highest 
health and welfare of the individual, the desires 
must be strictly and rationally controlled : it is of 
their very nature to tend to transgress limits, to 
usurp authority ; and this, if unchecked, means 
moral shipwreclc and disaster (see Appetite). 

In Philebus, however, a psychological analysis 
of desire in one of its aspects is essayed — 
viz. when it is declared to presuppose a bodily 
want that has been gratified and the memory of 
the gratification comes in to arouse expectation of 
future gratification. In this, two salient points in 
the phenomenon are clearly noted : {a) that, until a 
want is gratified, we experience only uneasiness, 
not desire ; and {b) that desire depends upon 
memory or recollection. 

(2) But Plato’s doctrine of desire goes deeper 
than this : it penetrates to the very centre of man’s 
being, to what may be specifically designated bis 
natural spiritual wants. The highest form of 
desire is represented as philosophical Love or Eros, 
which is inseparably connected with the Platonic 
theory of Ideas and the doctrine of Beminiscence 
(dvdfjLPTjcTLs), The object of this kind of desire is set 
forth in the Phcedrus as the Beautiful, as Beauty 
Absolute, the super-celestial Divine essence, which 
is reached by the individual here through the 
mediation of the perception of beauty in objects of 
sense, especially in the beauty of bodily form, as 
seen in beautiful youths ; and, in the Sympositim 
(211 C), the mode of ascent is declared by Diotima 
to be as follows : 

‘To begin flora the beauties of earth and mount upwards for 
the sake of that other beauty, using these as stops only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knov\ a what the essence of beauty 
is. This, my dear Socrates, said the stranger ot Mantineia, is 
that life above all others which man should live, in the con- 
templation of beauty absolute.* 

In the Republic it is set forth as the Good, which 
is the supreme transcendent Idea, permeating being, 
and giving meaning to intelligibles and opinables 
alike in the realm of Knowledge, In the Timeeus, 
the Good is identified with God ; and, as ‘ likeness 
to God’ {djxolcoa-Ls 0ey) is the chief end of man, 
according to Thecetetus, the ultimate object of 
man’s highest desire is the Deity. Nor is ‘the 
Deity ’ a mere abstract term to Plato ; it expresses 
the ideal of holiness, as well as of knowledge or 
contemplation ; so that, in the assimilation of the 
Divine by man, character no less than intellect is 
involved. But, in order to become conformed to 
the^^eat Ideal, the soul needs to be purified, and 
purification is a thing of degrees, so that Kdeapccs 
becomes the leading note, and Kddapens ‘ efiected by 

personal effort in a Cosmos governed by God ’ a 

doctrine which is, as J. A. Stewart expresses it 
{The Myths of Plato, p. .352), ‘ the great contri- 
bution made by Plato to the religious thought and 
practice of Europe.’ Hence, in Protagoras (349, 
359 A), ‘holiness’ {btrtbrrjs) is added to the four 
cardinal virtues ; Socrates in Xenophon called it 
‘piety’ {eifori^eLa). With this is specially to h- 
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associated the Platonic eschatology (for purification 
does not cease at a man's death), where the soul is 
represented as finally purified through a series of 
metempsychoses — as seen, for instance, in the Be- 
'public^ in the myth of Er, the son of Armenius, 
and in the doctrine of Eros, with its essentially 
elevating and purificatory character, as described 
in the Phcedrus myth. 

(3) In line with this is Plato’s proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul (see Phcedo and Symposium), 
drawn from men’s universal longing or desire for 
continued existence and for the everlasting pos- 
session of the Good — a proof that became popular 
in Western Christendom through St. Augustine’s 
acceptance of it, and which finds its poetical ex- 
pression in English in Addison’s ‘ Cato ’ and in 
Tennyson’s ‘ The Two Voices.’ The argument here 
is that the soul continues to live hereafter because 
men everywhere cling to life ‘ together with good ’ 
and shrink from death ; the presupposition being 
that whatever crops up as a general craving among 
mankind indicates a natural want of man and has 
its truth thei ehy established. With this maybe 
joined an attractive Platonic thought regarding 
the future life and men’s desire of knowledge and 
of virtue. In Cratylus (403, 404) the dead are 
represented as continuing in willing subjection to 
Hades, the god of Death, because of their thirst 
for knowledge and their desire of being made 
better. They find that with Hades is true Wisdom 
— he has experience and is the great Philosopher ; 
and, as his wisdom charms them, and as association 
with himself betters them, they cling to him as 
disciples to a master. Thus desire is seen to be a 
stronger bond than necessity : necessity coerces, 
desire constrains. 

3 . Aristotle. — (1) In the analysis of desire as 
given in de Anima, Aristotle uses the term 
‘desire’ i6p€^ts) generically, including in it, as 
species, spiritedness or passion {0vfj.6s), appetitive 
desire {iwidviuLia), and wish (^ovXrfcrLs). Of these 
three, wish (/SoiJXojcrij) attaches to tlie rational pai't 
of man, and the other two to the irrational (iii. 9. 
4322), 5 ). Wlien, again, he enumerates and arranges 
in due order the functions or faculties of the soul 
(vegetative, sentient, conative, noetic — passive and 
active), there is one function that he specifies as 
the orectic or conative faculty (t 6 6p€ktlk6v), which 
sometimes he brackets along with the sensitive 
faculty (r 6 ala-dTjriKdy), and sometimes gives an 
independent position subsequent to it (ii, 3. 414a, 
31) ; but, either way, he bases desire on sensation. 
With regard to all the faculties or functions, 
however, it is to he remembered that the inde- 
pendence ascribed to any one of them is only 
relative : each has its place in a graded system 
arranged in the order of implication, the higher 
presupposing the lower (though not reversely) — 
‘ the earlier form always exists potentially in the 
later’ {de An. ii. 3. 4142), 29). Aristotle is very 
insistent on the unity of the soul ; so that the 
faculties are not absolutely separate, as if each 
were self-contained. 

But it is in the Ethics, in connexion with will, 
that we have Aristotle’s fullest handling of desire ; 
and, putting the two accounts together, we obtain 
the following summary. 

Will is the desire (Spelts) of something regarded 
as a good, i.e. as bringing satisfaction or pleasure 
to the person desiring it — which is what Aristotle 
designates ^otiXTjaLs. But, obviously, if there is an 
object towards which desire is directed and upon 
which it is set, this implies an ideal or conceptual 
element in the process — some notion of what the 
object desirable and desired is : in other words, it 
involves imagination or representation ((pauraaLa). 
Further, inasmuch as between desire as a psychical 
state and the attainment of its object there is an 


interval of time interposed, this indicates that 
there is need of means for the realization of the 
desired object, and, consequently, need of de- 
liberation with a view to choice — especially when 
more than one set of means appear competent to 
effect the end. This process of delibeiation in 
connexion with means, and having reference to 
‘things that are within our own power’ (rd v/Bp), 
Aristotle calls ^ovXeva-Ls. When deliberation is 
completed, choice or determination ensues. This 
is irpoaipea-Ls, which is regarded by Aristotle as dis- 
tinctive of man, marking him olF from the lower 
animals. In choice aftei deliberation 6pe^Ls again 
appears ; for the individual identifies himself not 
only with the end, but with the means necessary 
to effect the end. Hence, deliberate clioice is in- 
separably conjoined with desire, and is termed 

^0V\€UTLK7J Spekes. 

From this brief analysis it is evident that Aris- 
totle connects desire very intimately with will; 
maintaining, indeeil, practically, that there can he 
no will without desire- Desire is the moving 
power in the whole conative process, indispensable 
alike to its origination and to the keeping of 
the interest in the end until it is leahzed. This 
active or movent character of desire marks it off 
from emotion, which is a species of feeling and is 
subjective, although emotion may very reaclily ally 
itself with desire, and thereby give an added in- 
tensity or vigour to it. 

(2) It is evident, further, that, according to 
Aristotle, in the determination of right conduct 
(and here comes in the ethical bearing of the 
psychological doctrine) desire and reason act to- 
gether — neither is sufficient by it-sclf. Hence, 
TTpoaipea-Ls, or choice, may equally well he descidbed 
as reason motived by tuisirc {uovs dpcKrttcds), or as 
desire guided by understanding {6pi^L9 ocapoTjrtKi^, 
Eth. Nic. vi. 2). The doctrino of ‘the practical 
syllogism’ brings this out (listinctly. 

This Bjilogism ia clenoiuiriatcri ‘piacticiai’ for two reasons: 
first, because it cicala with men’s acljoiia (rrodltiit:), not with 
their mere thinking or reasoning as logically coircct; and, 
aocomlly, bocauso it atlaclics to the ptacl-ical or mouil, not to 
the thc‘oretical, reason Being a ‘ ayllop;irim,’ however, it has a 
specific formal character — it is exprcHaililc aa conclusion, and 
necessary conclusion, from premiaac'^s, although it is not main- 
tained that moral ac*tiouH, in the caae of ‘ the plain man,' are 
always cnnsGwtinly thuH formulat(‘<i by him. If there is an 
unconacioiiH spontaneoiis logical rcaaorung of the plain man, 
there is equally an unconacious spontaneous moral reasoning; 
but, when analyzed by the pliilosopher, both reaHoninga may be 
found to bo only the urno|>ljmt’cnf(*d form of what may be 
philosophically genorali a (I .uni f'.fueiscii in scholaatic phrase- 
ology and assimilated om n ihe oi/mu. 

In the ‘practK'al syllogism,’ we are dealing with end and 
motive — with the generalized t \.i ci ( f 'I e object of desire 

and of the means by which it \ •: . . ■■ The procedure 

whereby we accept an end and work towards it through desire 
and intellection is cleaily of the nature of * "‘.a^ormcr, 

though the conclusion of the proceduie ii -.n < 1 i’^' 

rotical consequence satisfactory to the logical reason, hut an 
acuon, or senes of actions, necoHsitated by the principle that 
we adopt. It is a matter of ‘ pnncipU‘H,' of living mural prin- 
ciples, not of abstrac't propositioriH ; and hence the (‘onclusion 
is not abstract but practical, and embo<iied in human conduct. 

And so, in the pr -t r-a' " ’*.0 -ism, \ristotle aims at giving 
syllogistic form to a ■* r, i g the process that under- 

lies moral conduc . , -u : g «■: . its rational character. 
In making choice with a view to action, one* proceeds upon a 
general prmfiplc !b*' pniifiiib , n'lnieh , f hat a man ought to do 
or not to do .a ceii.cM kiiul oi thin*^ 'I’h.u i.s thf‘ major preniiss 
of the resultant action. The minor premiss^ is the perception 
that such and such a i>articular action is or is not of the kind 
in question. Then follow's, as natural coi)se<iuence, the doing 
or not doing of fbat particular action. The great implication 
in the practical s. IJu^i .111 is lliai, if one accepts a jiiinciple as a 
guide of life, one is bound to accept whatever action or course 
of action that principle dictates. For e"s:ample, if I allow that 
I ought to pursue my own highest fcood, then I commit rnysedf 
to '‘'^contmg wCabevcsr conduces to the furtherance of that end, 
•a-'d i( i,( ..n. ‘ j, accordingly On whnt ground, however, the 
principles that 1 accept as competent to guide me in lire rest, 
Aristotle does not always determine in the same way. Sonie- 
tiines he says that they are intuitive — I perceive them to be 
self-evident and, therefore, hejond the need <>i proof. At other 
times he bases tin m on (*\])cricnce ; and, still again, on moral 
character. The last t hese is c,l early not fundaincntai. More- 
over, intuition and experience are not con trad ictorv. 
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Whether or not the ‘ practical syllogisin ’ is fully 
expressive of what exactly takes place in moral 
action (action of a voluntary agent, responsible for 
his choice, and, therefore, for his conduct), it serves 
admirably to emphasize the fact that intellection 
and desire enter into deliberative volition and 
choice, and that we cannot explain the phenomenon 
without taking account of both, and of both acting 
in unison, ‘ like the ball and the socket in the 
organic unity of the joint’ (oTov 6 yLyy\vjji.6s \de> An. 
in. 10. 4336, 22]), 

(3) Over and above this psychology of desire, 
with its application in ethics, Aristotle also re- 
cognizes desiie as a movent power in the higher 
reaches of ontology and cosmology. For God to 
him is, first and chiefly, the Prime Mover of the 
universe, the Source of all motion in the world, 

‘ Himself unmoved the while.’ He is the object of 
desire {dpeKrdv) as well as of intellection {voTjThv) to 
the universe. As otherwise expressed, God, as 
the unmoved eternal active principle, moves the 
heavens as the beloved one moves the lover ; He 
is the attractive force, the final end, of all existence 
— Hhe final cause, then, produces motion by being 
loved, and, by that which it moves, it moves all 
other things ’ {Met. xii. 7. 10726, 4). 

This, though metaphorically expressed, is no myth, as 
Stewart {Myths of Plato ^ p. 355) would make it out to be : it 
is the measured and subdued enunciation of the grand onto- 
logical conception that God necessarily is and is good, and that 
the cosmos, which, in Aristotle’s view, exists from all eternity 
as a cosmos (and not as mere * matter *), is not self-centred and 
absolutely independent, but is eternally dependent on and 
derived from the Deity ; it exists because it is turned over 
towards the Divine ; it has no being apart from Hun. It is 
thus emphatically asserted that the world is not fully explicable 
on merely mechanical principles : Mind is the ruling factor, 
and so the explanation of existence, to be satisfactory, must be 
telec^ogical. 

4 . Stoics and Epicureans. — ( 1 ) We get back to 
a purely ethical and practical consideration of 
desire when we turn to the Stoics. Desire was a 
topic of supreme consideration with them : indeed, 
their doctrine of desire may almost be said to have 
constituted their philosophy. According to them, 
it is man’s great characteristic that he was made 
to be virtuous. He is a being endowed with 
rational insight into the true values of things, and 
with power over his own inclinations and impulses. 
He can despise pleasure, he can scorn wealth, he 
can sit absolutely loose to everything that is not 
under control of his own will, — to fortune and to 
fame, even to death itself, — and can find his 
freedom only in his love of virtue and his abnega- 
tion of the desires. A man should have only one 
great desire, and that is the desire of virtue, of a 
noble life, of pure and upright character ; all else 
is ‘indifierent,’ and, if surrendered to, would sap 
his moral vigour and degrade his nature. ‘ In the 
world, but not of it,’ should be his motto ; and to 
be master of his own soul, supreme in the realm of 
his motives and intentions, is the only end that is 
worth pursuing. The principle underlying this 
was precisely that which Kant reproduced in 
modern times when he said : ‘ There is nothing 
in the world which can be termed absolutely and 
altogether good, a good will alone excepted ’ 
(opening of the Gruridleg. zur Metaph. d. Sitten). 
To submit to any other desire but that of virtue 
seemed to the Stoics to be elevating what is con- 
tingent and beyond one’s power — extraneous, 
therefore, to one’s will (which alone is in one’s 
power) — to a place which it has no right to occupy, 
and which, if allowed to it, can only spell ruin. 
Consequently, everything that is not love of virtue 
is, to the Stoic, to be resisted. The desires are, 
one and all of them, perturbing ; and it is charac- 
teristic of the wise man that he is calm, unper- 
turbed, emotionless — he is self-sufficient {airrdpKTfs), 
independent of and above every non-rational spring 
of action : ‘ The view taken is everything ; ana 


that rests with yourself. Disown the view, at 
will ; and, behold, the headland rounded, there are 
calm, still waters, and a waveless bay’ (Mare. 
Aurel. Med. xii. 22 ). The desires aie not simply 
weaknesses, they are ‘ contrary to nature ’ ; they 
should be not merely controlledf, but eradicated. 

The ideal man, then, to the Stoics was a very 
impassive being — the embodiment of stern virtue, 
shorn of emotion and desire. The same might be 
said of the ideal man of the Cynics {q.v.)^ from 
which the Stoic oonception was oiiginaily drawn : 
only, in Cynicism the mastery of the desires was 
accompanied with a contempt for social conven- 
tions and for mental culture that was abhorrent to 
the Stoic. 

( 2 ) It was difierent with the ideal man of the 
Epicureans, whose summum honum was pleasure. 
And yet the Epicureans were keenly alive to the 
ethical danger that lurked in the desires. For, 
although pleasure was to them the ultimate end of 
action, and so the object of desire, they quite 
clearly recognized the tendency of the desires to 
outrun discretion and, if uncontrolled, to deprive 
a man of that calm and peaceful state of mind 
{drapa^ia) which was his goal. Consequently, they 
could counsel, and Epicurus himself did counsel : 

^ If you wish to make Pythocles happy, add not to 
his riches, but diminish his desires.’ But in this 
they differed from the Stoics, that, whereas the 
Stoics counselled the impossible task of eradicat- 
ing the desires, the Epicureans, like Plato and 
Aristotle, counselled moderating and directing 
them. The desires, they saw, are a part of human 
nature, and, therefore, legitimate springs of action, 
but only if they are kept under rational control. 
Some of them, they said, are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; and others 
still are neither natural nor necessary. And they 
recognized a distinction of worth amongst them, 
the goods of the mind being to them of greater 
value than those of the body. Hence, their 
Hedonism could assume a robust character. 

‘Sa 3 ’’s Epicurus : When I was sick, I did not converse about 
my bodily ailments, or discuss such matters with niy visitors ; 
but continued to dwell upon the principles of natural philo- 
sophy, and more particularly how the understanding-, while 
participating- in such disturbances of the flesh, yet reiiiains in 
unperturbed possession of its proper good. And I would not,'* 
he adds, '*give the doctors a chance of hlustfring and making 
ado, but let life go on cheerily and well ” ’ (Marc. Aurel. Med. 
ix. 41). 

5 . The Neo-Platonists. — ‘Back to Plato’ was 
the cry of the Neo-Platonists; but not back to 
Plato through disowning Aristotle or refusing to 
be influenced by him. On the contrary, Plotinus 
himself owed much to Aristotle, and some of the 
greatest of the Neo-Platonic teachers {e.g. Por- 
phyry) were among the most eminent of the ex- 
positors of Aristotle. The Neo-Platonists were 
essentially religious philosophers and mystics, and 
the purification of the soul and its gradual de- 
liverance from sense and matter was their supreme 
aim. Hence, they laid special stress on that part 
of the teaching of Plato which dealt with Kdeapens, 
and, taking into their system Orphism and Pytha- 
goreanism also, in so far as they served their 
purpose, they advocated a mode of living which, 
if consistently pursued, would lead to the abnega- 
tion of the world and the absorption of the in- 
dividual in the Divine. The great end of all was 
to get away from the trammels of the body, which 
was_ regarded as by nature vile, as both a clog and 
a prison-house to the soul, and the source of sin and 
ugliness. ‘True waking,’ said Plotinus {Enneads, 
iii. 6 . 6 ), ‘is a true rising up from the body, not 
with a body.’ There was a dualism here which 
was never fully overcome in the Plotinian or Neo- 
Platonic monism. To be united to a body at all 
was regarded as a descent for the soul, a de- 
gradation, a fall — it is a separation, though not 
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alDSolutely complete, fiom its original source, the 
Universal Soul or Amnia Mundt^ and has to he 
made good by an ascent or return. The steps by 
which this is done are the various virtues, which, 
according to Porphjry and the later Platonists, 
form four degrees in the path of perfection and 
self -accomplish men t. 

‘ And first there is the career of honesty and worldly prudence, 
which makes the dut;y of the citizen [Civic or Political virtue]. 
Secondly, there is the progress in purity which casts earthly 
things behind, and reaches the angelic height of passionless 
serenity [Cathartic virtue]. And the thiid step is the Divine 
life, which by intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth 
of things [Theoretic virtue]. Lastly, in the fourth gi ade, the 
mind, free and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, ^lakes itself 
an “exemplar” of virtue, and is even a “father of gods” 
[Paradeigmatic virtue]' (W. Wallace, HegeVs Philoso-j^y of 
Mind^ Oxford, 1894, p. xx). 

Not yet, however, has the soul, in its efforts to 
get free from matter and the thraldom of the 
desires, reached its highest aim. That aim is 
tmion with the Absolute, undisturbed contempla- 
tion of the One, the Ineffable Being, when subject 
and object are identical. This is obtained, not 
through practical virtue or through intellectual 
cognition (though these prepare for it), but by 
iion-rational ecstasy, or spiritual trance, 

‘by the suspension,’ says Porphyry (Sefitentice 26), ‘of all the 
intellectual faculties, by repose and the annihilation of thought. 
As the soul learns to know sleep when slumbering, so it is m 
ecstasy, or the annihilation of all the faculties of her being, that 
she knows that which is above existence and above truth.' 

Thus are the desires effectually vanquished by 
mysticism: in absolute union with God {^poxns), 
desire is not. 
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DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISMUS.-i. 

Character of the movement. ^De'ut,sck-KaehoHcis‘ 


mus is the name given to a movement of reform 
that sprang up within the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many about the middle of the 19th century. The 
object of the movement was to establish a type 
of Catholicism which should be in harmony with 
modern thought, leaving the individual in perfect 
freedom in matters of doctrine and in the expression 
of his religious views, and so far take account of 
the patriotic sentiments of the Koman Catholics of 
Germany as to permit the use of their mother 
tongue in the services of the Church. These aims 
were in some respects similar to those of Febronian- 
ism in the 18th cent., which strove to make the 
Catholic Church in Germany independent of the 
Roman curia by putting an end to the sponsorship 
exercised over it by the latter. The ‘ German- 
Catholic ’ movement, however, took a course 
different from that of the Febronians, inasmuch 
as it neglected the politico-ecclesiastical factor, 
which had eventually proved the decisive factor in 
the conlliets regarding the resolutions of the Ems 
Congress (1786) ; and this difference between the 
two reforming enterprises finds outward expression 
in the circumstance that, whereas the movement 
which disturbed the closing years of the 18th cent, 
found its leaders in the German archbishops, the 
schism of the so-called ‘German Catholics’ had not 
a single active supporter in the higher ranks of the 
clergy. 

One of the vital elements in the situation which 

f ave rise to ‘ German Catholicism ’ was contributed 
y the^ rise of Ultramontanism, l.e. of tliat move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church wliich, after 
the frightful disasters experienced by that Church 
during the French Revolution, looked to the 
Jesuits for its rehabilitation, made (common cause 
with that Order, and sought to disseminate the 
type of religion chara(;tenstic thereof. In the 
period following upon the restoration of the Jesuit 
Order in 1814, Ultramontanism had made headway 
in Germany as in other countries, but it had also 
aroused oj>position in a corresponding degree. 
Although the immediate occasion of the rise of 
‘ German Catholicism ’ was given by the protest 
made against the jirocecding^s of an individual 
bishop, yet this protest really sprang from the 
broader grounds of a fundamental contrast with 
the Ultraiuoritanc form of religion ; and it was to 
this difference that the schismatic movement owed 
all the vigour which— for no long time indeed — it 
was capable of putting foi th. 

Another potent influence in the rise and develop- 
ment of ‘ German Catholicism ’ was contributed by 
the progressive tendencies of the day. The re- 
actionary policy pursued by the various govern- 
ments of Eui'ope after the Napoleonic wars was 
incompetent to auell the wide-spread liberal move- 
ment instigated by the great Revolution. On the 
contrary, the disposition to break away from the 
bonds of authority and the leading - strings of 
patronage, and the stiiving after liberty to mould 
life and conduct on lines independent of hoary 
convention, asserted themselves and gained ground 
in every department of human experience — in 
polities, in social relationships, and even in the 
province of scientific reseai'ch. As the Roman 
Catholic Church, however, is inherently conserva- 
tive,^ and was not merely antipathetic to such 
longings, but was inclined rather, under the influ- 
ence of the recently revived Jesuit Order, to seek 
the path of deliverance from the prevailing welter 
of things in a return to the princijdes of the Middle 
Ages, it could not fail to come into conflict with 
the liberal spirit that was making itself felt even 
within its own pale. 

‘German Cailiolicism ’ apjieared first of all as 
siniply the criticism of an incident in practical 
religious policy, viz. the exhibition of a relic as 
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an object of devotion. Very soon, however, it 
drew the whole course of ecclesiastical procediire 
and religious doctrine within the range of its 
strictures. Eventually it took the decisive step 
of organizing its adherents in communities, thus 
placing them in the position of schismatics. That 
the whole course of this development was traversed 
within the term of a few weeks was due to the fact 
that those who identified themselves with the 
movement were already alienated from the Church 
of Rome, and that the bishops who had to deal 
with the rising lost no time in lengthy delibera- 
tions, but proceeded at once to administer penalties 
of such severity as to drive the refractory elements 
into open rupture. 

2. Origin and development. — The immediate oc- 
casion of the schism was the exhibition of the seam- 
less robe of Christ which belonged to the Cathedral 
Church of Treves. The ‘ Holy Coat * was regarded by 
that Church as its supreme treasure, and had been 
exhibited previously at special seasons as an object 
of reverence. W^hen Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, 
ignoring the doubts cast upon the genuineness 
of the relic, repeated the solemnity in 1844, a most 
extraordinary sensation was aroused. He certainly 
scored a great triumph in bringing vast multitudes 
of pilgrims to the city, and so far the affair formed 
an eftective demonstration of the power of Catholi- 
cism. But, on the other hand, such a method of 
strengthening Christian belief gave great umbrage 
to many. Those within the Roman fold who took 
objection to the bishop’s action found a champion 
in a priest named Ronge, who, in an open letter to 
Arnoldi, first published in^the Saclisische Vater- 
landshlatter, urged a vigorous protest against what 
he called a Gotzenfest^ an idolatrous celebration. 

Johannes Ronge was born on the 16th of October 1813, at 
Bischofswerda in Silesia, and was trained and eventually 
ordained as a priest at Breslau. He served for a time as chap- 
lain at Grottkau, but had been suspended on account of certain 
publications, and was now a teacher at Laurahutte m Upper 
Silesia. Having neither inclination nor aptitude for the clerical 
office, he had become utterly alienated in spirit from the 
Catholic Church, and, as he refused to retract his letter when 
called upon to do so, he was sentenced to degradation and ex- 
communication by his superior, the bishop of Breslau, on the 
4th of December 1844. This act of censure, however, failed to 
reduce him to submission ; its actual effect, indeed, was to 
stimulate his refractory disposition to its full manifestation. 
He challenged the claims of the Roman hierarchy in numerous 
pamphlets and articles, and what was at first a criticism of the 
proceedings at Trfeves became at length an all-round attack 
upon the authority of the Catholic Church and its leading 
institutions. 

About the same time a Catholic priest named Czerski had 
arrived at conclusions similar to those of Ronge, though quite 
independently. Johann Czerski was born on the 12tli of May 
1813, in Western Prussia. While attending the Seminary at 
Posen, he passed through severe mental conflicts, but at length 
took office in the Cathedral Church of that town. While in 
this position he made a profound study of the Scriptures, with 
the result that he became quite unsettled regarding the funda- 
mental institutions of the Roman Catholic Church — the primacy 
of the Pope, the hierarchy, auricular confession, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, etc. With such doubts in his heart he was trans- 
ferred to the position of vicar at Schneidemuhl, where, as a 
matter of fact, the congregation was no less critically disposed 
towards Catholicism than he was. It was, however, a purely 
personal matter which at length brought him into direct conflict 
with ecclesiastical authority ; he was suspended from office in 
consequence of his relations with a young woman. But his 
congregation remained loyal to him, and when, renouncing his 
office, he abandoned the Roman Catholic Church altogether, 
they followed his example (19th October 1844). A few months 
later, sentence of degradation and excommumcation was passed 
upon him. 

Ronge’s challenge found considerable support 
throughout large sections of Catholicism in Ger- 
many. He travelled wfidely as an agitator, exert- 
ing himself to maintain the movement and organize 
his followers. The first congregation of the new 
sect was constituted at Breslau. But even in the 
operations preliminary to this step the seceders 
felt themselves faced by the difficulty of finding 
a common basis for the heterogeneous elements in 
the ‘ Universal Christian Church,’ as its adherents 
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called it at first. Nor was this embarrassment 
one of a meiely incidental and transitory character ; 
on the contrary, it indicated a real and inherent 
weakness of the whole movement, asserting itself 
whenever an attempt was made to unite the com- 
munities which sprang up in large numbers through- 
out the country. For the purpose of efiecting such 
a union, a Conference, attended by 31 delegates 
from 15 congregations, was held at Leipzig, from 
the 23rd to the 26th of March 1845. The proceed- 
ings of this Conference are given in the official 
report, Die erste allgemeine K%TehenveTsam'mlung 
der deutsch - Icatholischen Kirche (Leipzig, 1845), 
edited by R. Blum and F. Wigard. It was here 
decided that the name of the new cause should he 
Deutsch- Katholicismtis, with the Bible as its doc- 
trinal basis : a short Confession was also adopted. 
It was made a proviso, however, that neither 
Scripture nor this Confession was to rank as an 
external authority, but that they were to be 
regarded as standards only in so far as they 
harmonized with rational thought. The verifica- 
tion of Christianity in a life of Christian love was 
set forth as the prime duty of the members. It was 
resolved to retain the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (under both kinds), but to have 
done with the Papacy, the hierarchy, auricular 
confession, the celibacy of priests, the adoration 
of saints, relics, and images, indulgences, pilgrim- 
ages, etc. — in a word, to effect a thoroughgoing 
separation from the Roman Church and its dis- 
tinctive institutions. In the order for public 
worship, the liturgy of the Mass and the use of 
the Latin language were discarded. The constitu- 
tion of the new church was to be Presbyterian, and 
General Assemblies were to be regularly called. 

Such was the ground-plan for a new religious 
body, but the plan xjresently met with opposition 
within the community itself. The abandonment 
of the Apostolic Confession gave umbrage to the 
' German Catholics ’ at Berlin, and led to a sei^ara- 
tion there. Czerski himself was dissatisfied with 
the resolutions of the Conference, as he had been 
thwarted in his endeavour to obtain Confessional 
recognition of the Divinity of Christ, Rouge’s 
influence on the other side proving too strong. 
This difference, however, did not lead to a breach, 
as Czerski gave way and simply claimed the right 
to adhere to his own position. But, while imminent 
disintegration was thus avoided, no genuine inward 
harmony was attained, and the movement became 
even more revolutionary. The adherents of Ronge, 
in fact, drawn together as they were by the most 
diverse motives and interests, formed an aggregate 
so heterogeneous that every attempt to secure 
a basis of union came to nought. It was main- 
tained that even the Leipzig Confession was not 
to be held as binding, and there was a general 
desire to discard everything of the nature of dogma ; 
but, of course, no real progress towards unity could 
be made on such negative lines, and it still remained 
impossible to define the scope and aim of the new 
church, as the visible embodiment of that religion 
of liberty which had lain so long under the tyranny 
of dogma. The outcome of this vagueness and 
indecision was that many Roman Catholics, who, 
while favourably disposed to a broader conception 
of Christianity, were by no means ready to relin- 
quish Christianity itself turned away from ' German 
Catholicism,’ and that some who desired to have 
no further dealings with Christianity allied them- 
selves with the new movement. Ronge’s incapacity 
to grapple with this critical state of afiairs soon 
became evident to all, and, as there was no leading 
spirit to step into his place, the cause soon lost all 
its attractive power. After 1847, indeed, Ronge 
was a spent force in public life. He died at Vienna 
in 1887 ; Czerski, in 1893. 
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3 . The * Friends of Oght* {Lichtfreunde ). — The 
subsequent development of * German Catholicism ’ 
reached its final stages in close connexion with the 
history of the ‘ Friends of Light ’ — a parallel move- 
ment among Protestants which had sprung up in 
1841. In that year ceitain Evangelical clergy in 
the Prussian province of Saxony instituted a society 
which claimed for its members the right of unre- 
stricted scientific investigation and of complete 
freedom in personal development. They called 
themselves Frotestant Friends, but were popularly 
known z.'s, Lichtfreunde, which became their accepted 
designation. Their meetings were thronged ; the 
number of divines resorting to them constantly 
increased ; teachers also began to attend, and soon 
the laity followed. As the leaders of the move- 
ment were clergymen of the National Church, 
collision with the ecclesiastical authorities was 
inevitable. In 1840 the consistorium of Magde- 
burg reprimanded a minister named Sintenis for 
having spoken of prayer to Christ as a superstition. 
Sentence of d^osition was passed upon G. A. 
Wislicenus of Halle and J. Rupp of Konigsberg, 
while others, such as W. E. Baltzer and A. T. 
Wislicenus, anticipated formal dismissal by volun- 
tarily abandoning their office. In all these cases 
the point at issue was essentially the same, viz, 
whether and how far an incumbent might be per- 
mitted to take an independent attitude towards 
the doctrine and the order of public worship recog- 
nized as statutory in the National Church. The 
claim of liberty was obviously against the law as 
commonly interpreted. These conflicts, however, 
were a matter of profound significance for the whole 
Evangelical Church of Germany, as the clergymen 
in question did not stand alone, but were supported 
by larger or smaller groups of members. The process 
of subjecting the clerical offenders to ecclesiastical 
discipline was followed by secessions from the 
Established Church, and dissident congregations 
were formed in Konigsberg, Halle, Magdeburg, 
Nordhausen, Halberstadt, Hamburg, and other 
places, 

4 . Relations between the ‘ Friends of Light * 
and the ‘ German Catholics * down to 1858 . — 
These two bodies soon developed intimate mutual 
relations. The fact that the one originated within 
Protestantism and the other within Catholicism 
did not constitute a ground of difference, as it lay 
in the very nature of both movements to attenuate 
all the peculiar elements of the creed, and to 
deprive them of the value generally assigned to 
them. Both were at one m their demand for 
freedom and progress, and in both the more radical 
section, which aimed at disengaging religion from 
the prevailing ecclesiastical conditions, gained the 
upper hand. Between the two, accordingly, there 
existed an essential affinity, and it was due to 
something more than tactical considerations that 
they showed a tendency to come together. The 
growth of this tendency was greatly hastened by 
the circumstance that both bodies suffered alike 
from the coercive measures of the public authorities ; 
it was, in fact, persecution from the side of the 
various governments which brought about their 
union. 

The governments of the different States regarded 
‘ Free Protestants ’ and ‘ German Catholics ’ alike 
with suspicion, seeing in both an embodiment of the 
revolutionary spirit which made itself felt through- 
out Germany in the early forties of the 19th century. 
The practical expression of this antipathy took 
many forms, and every method of repression per- 
mitted by the legal systems of the several States 
was resorted to. In some cases the new sects were 
treated as illicit religious associations, while in 
others the designation ‘ religious associations ' was 
denied them ; in xiiany districts they were simply 


let alone ; in others they were proceeded against 
with all the rigours of the law. The Revolution 
of 1848 put an end to this state of affairs, and 
gave complete libeity of action to the ‘ Friends 
of Light ’ and the * German Catholics ’ alike. The 
immediate effect of the change, in the case of the 
former at least, was a notable increase in the 
number of their congregations. This was more 
particularly the case in Middle and North Germany, 
and here it became evident that the dissentient 
cause found its most fruitful soil in urban popula- 
tions. Another characteristic phenomenon was 
that the membership of the various congregations 
was subject to frequent and sudden fluctuations, 
while the lines of demarcation between ‘ Free 
Protestants ’ and ‘ German Catholics ’ becanxe more 
and more unsettled- These facts render it difficult 
to obtain accurate statistics regarding the numerical 
strength of the movements. We must restrict 
oui selves to the statement that, according to the 
most reliable authorities, the combined membership 
of the two bodies during the period of their greatest 
vogue, i.e. about the middle of the 19th cent., may 
be reckoned approximately at 150,000. The close- 
ness of the relations between tlie two may be 
gauged by the fact that the third ‘ German Catholic ’ 
Council and the third ‘ Free Protestant ’ Conference 
met in the same house in Leipzig on the same day 
of May, 1850. It was at this session also that the 
governments began to revert to their policy of 
persecution. When the agitation aroused by the 
Revolution of 1848 had died down, the legislatures 
of the various German States made it their express 
aim to suppress all liberal tendencies in State and 
Church, thus inaugurating the ‘ period of reaction.’ 
As both the * Friends of Ifight’ and the ‘German 
Catholics’ lay under suspicion, and were regarded 
as illegal societies and as sources of danger to 
the State, the governments resorted to every avail- 
able means to render irni>()ssible the continued 
existence of these bodies. 'J'he first blow in the 
revived policy of repression was struck on the 
occasion of the double Convention at Leii)zig in 
1850. Just as the proceedings were about to begin, 
the police appea-ied upon the scene and broke up 
the meetings, and within the next few years all 
the Stat(‘s of (Jenna, ny adopted measures for which 
this incident provided an (ixamplo. Jiie ruthless 
procedure of tUePrusHiau government in particular 
provoked the indignation of its victims. F^ven the 
religious services of the Free Congregations were 
interrupted by soldiers. Such of the official acts 
of their ministers as ha,il an important bearing upon 
civil life were not recognized by the h^gislature, so 
that, for instance, marriages performed by tliem were 
treated as mere illicit unions. They were forbidden 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, to prejiare candidates 
for conlirmation, or to ofliciate at funerals. Thi.s 
olicy of persecution, however, was finally aban- 
oned when Prince Wilhelm of Prussia (afterwards 
Emperor Wilhelm l. ), in consequence of the illness 
of his brother, Friedrich Wilhelm IV., assumed 
the regency in 1858. Thereafter the ‘Friends of 
Light’ and* the ‘German Catholics’ were able to 
maintain and develop their position without let or 
hindrance from the authorities. 

5 . ‘ German Catholics ’ and Free Congregations 
after 1858 . — In 1859 the majority of the two bodies 
brought the friendly relations long subsisting 
between them to a focus in a corporate union, thus 
forming the ‘Association of Free Religious Com- 
munities’ {B'tmd freier religibser Gemeinden). A 
biennial Conference of representatives from the 
various congregations was instituted ; hut the 
resolutions of this Conference have the validity of 
‘ counsels ’ merely, and apply only to questions of 
organization. The individual congregation accord- 
ingly has absolute freedom in the management of 
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its own affairs, as is meanwhile guaranteed by the 
constitution of the society, which provides that 
* freedom to act in all religious matters according 
to one’s own increasing knowledge’ shall be one 
of its own accepted principles. The object of the 
society is set forth as ‘ the promotion of a practical 
religion independent of dogma.’ In 1899 the Union 
embraced 24 congregations with an aggiegate of 
17,000 members. Twenty -four congregations with 
some 5000 members remained outside the Union. 
The majority of the original ‘ German Catholic’ com- 
munities joined the Bund, and many of these keep 
alive the memory of their origin by continuing to 
use the old name, either by itself or in conjunction 
with the designation frei-religios. Amongst other 
appellations still in use are ‘Christian Catholic,’ 
‘Free Christian,’ and even ‘Free Evangelical- 
Catholic Church.’ It is no longer possible, there- 
fore, to draw a sharp distinction between ‘ German 
Catholicism ’ and the Free Religious Communities. 
It is only in the kingdom of Saxony that the 
former has chosen to maintain its independence in 
an organized form. ‘ The German Catholic Church 
in the Kingdom of Saxony ’ has a membership of 
about 2000, and is represented in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz by fairly large congregations. 

We loam from these figures that the movement 
which originated in the early forties of the 19th 
cent, embraces at the present day a very insignificant 
portion of German Protestantism. The new society 
soon lost its better educated adherents, and it now 
appears to find its main support amongst working 
people who have left the State Churches. The 
Free Religious Communities form the residual 
elements of an initially powerful movement, and 
now to their cost find themselves upon the horns 
of a practical dilemma. On the one hand, they 
must renounce all definite formulation of doctiine, 
in order to avoid falling back into the dogmatic 
Christianity which tliey condemn in other Churches; 
while, on the other hand, for the work of instruc- 
tion, of preaching, and of gaining new members, 
they cannot well do without distinct principles 
expressive of their actual religious beliefs. In 
consequence of this embarrassment, the Free Religi- 
ous Communities show great diversity in practice. 
Some still make use of the Scriptures in religious 
instruction ; some still maintain their adherence at 
least to Christian ethics ; but there are others who 
have abandoned all connexion with Christianity 
whatever, and take their stand upon a basis of natu- 
ralism and atheism. The one point of uniformity 
amongst these communities is that they all alike 
repudiate the existing Christian Churches, whether 
Evangelical or Roman Catholic, Great diversity 
likewise prevails in their ceremonial. They still to 
some extent celebrate the Christian festivals, but 
always with a change from their original significance. 
The Lord’s Supper continues to be observed in many 
congregations, but Baptism has been set aside. The 
course of religious instruction is brought to a close 
by a sort of confirmation, or ‘ initiation of the young ’ 
{Jugendweihe), which forms the gateway to full 
membership in the community. In this ordinance 
the candidates for confirmation give a pledge that 
they will seek truth, do right, and strive after 
perfection. Thus the Christian element still per- 
sisting in these communities is no longer the vital 
factor for them, and their past history goes to show 
that in course of time they will eliminate it 
altogether. 

Litbratorb. — F. Kampe, Gesch. d. religiosen Bewegung d, 
neueren 4 vols. (Leipzig-, 1852-1860). For further literature, 
see C. Mirbt, ‘ Deutschkathohzisraus,' in PRE^ iv. (1898) 583- 
589, and his art. ‘ Lichtfreunde,’ xb, xi. (1902) 465-474 (cf. xvii. 
pt. 11 . [Bench tigungj) ; Drews, ‘ Die freien relig-iosen Gemeinden 
d. Gegenwart,’ in zTK xi. (Tubingen, 1901) 484-627 ; G Tschirn, 
Zxir 60 jakr. Gesch. d. freireligiosen Bewegung (Bamberg, 1904- 
1906). C. MIKBT. 


DEVADATTA.— A Sakya noble, probably a 
cousin of the Buddha, who joined the Order in the 
2uth year of the movement, but held opinions of 
his own, both in doctrine and in discipline, at 
variance with those inculcated by the Master.^ He 
received a certain amount of support, both within 
the Order and from laymen, but seems to have 
remained quiet till about ten years before the death 
of the Buddha. At that date he asked the latter 
to retire m his favour, and, being refused, started 
a new Order of his own. It is curious that these 
dissensions, and this final rupture, which must 
have had so important an infiuence on the early 
history of the Buddhist community (we find traces 
of them a thousand years afterwards), should 
receive so slight a notice in the earlie.st documents 
relating to Buddhist doctrine. Devadatta is not even 
mentioned in the Sutta Nipdta, or in the collection 
of longer Dialogues (the Digha Nikdya). In the 
other three collections of Su'ttas he is a few times 
barely referred to, in the discussion of some ethical 
proposition, as an example. In the minds of the 
editors of these collections the doctrine itself 
loomed so much more largely than any peisonal 
or historical matter, that Devadatta and his schism 
are all but ignored ; but in the oldest collection of 
the rules of the Order (in the Pali Yinaya), under 
the head of ‘ Schism,’ a chapter is devoted to the 
final episode in Devadatta’s life. Our discussion 
of the matter will therefore be most conveniently 
divided into : (1) the Vinaya account, (2) the 
isolated passages in the early hooks of doctrine, 
and (3) the later notices. 

I. The Vinaya account. — This is in the 18th 
Tchandhaka (chapter) of the Sutta Vibkanga, relat- 
ing to dissensions in the Order. ^ It commences 
with an account of the circumstances under which 
six young men of the Sakya clan, one of whom was 
Devadatta, entered the Order together. 

This must have been in the 20th year of the Buddlia’s ministry, 
asisshownby acompar’^on of ^ 1 ^ 30 . with V m. n. 286. 

The latter past'ige i«‘iN u- • -.ri ' i ..i 1 1 f m e - . the 8i\) attained 
arJiai-ship in the year of the Buddha’s death ; the former states 
that he had been 25 years in the Order before he did so. Twenty- 
five years before the Buddha’s death brings us to the 20th year 
of his ministry. 

Throughout the passage in question the details 
given concern the others. At the end it is stated 
that, whereas each of the other five soon attained to 
some particular stage of the religious life, Devadatta 
attained to that magic power and charm which a 
worldly man may have.’-’* There follows another 
episode having no relation to Devadatta, and then 
a third. 

As usual, no intimation is given as to whether we are to 
suppose any interval of time between these episodes, but the 
very absence of continuity in the narrative would seem to unply 
hiat the editors suxvposed that there was. 

The third episode introduces Devadatta consider- 
ing whom he could win over so as to acquire gain 
and honour. He decides on Ajatasattu, the Crown 
Prince of Magadha, and accordingly goes there and 
practises his magic arts upon the Prince. Tliese 
are quite successful ; and Devadatta, dazed with 
prosperity, aspires to lead the Order. This is 
revealed by a spirit to Moggallana, who infoinis 
the Buddha ; but the latter, in reply, merely 
discusses the character of an ideal teacher. He 
then proceeds to Rajagaha, where the brethren 
inform him of Devadatta’s prosperity. In reply, 
tlie Buddha discourses on the text that pride goeth 
before a fall, and concludes with a verse on honour 
ruining the mean man.® 

In the next episode Devadatta asks the Buddha, 
in the presence of the king, to give up to him the 

1 Fm. h. 180 ff., tr. T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, in 
Vxnaya Texts, iii 224 ff. (SBE xx. [1885]), 

2 Pothujjanilcd iddhl. On the exact meaning of this tiichnical 
phrase, see the passages collected, and discussed by the present 
writer in Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 88, 273 ; ii. 6. 

8 Vxn. li. 188 ; recurs at Afiguttara, ii. 73 ; Sarhyutta, i. 164, 
ii. 241 ; Milinda, 166 ; Netti, 131. 
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leadership of the Order, on the ground that the 
Buddha is now an old man. He is refused, and a 
formal act of the Chapter of the Order decrees that 
in future, whatever he may do, Devadatta shall be 
considered by the people as acting or speaking, not 
as a member of the Order, but for himself alone. 
Then Devadatta incites the Crown Prince to kill 
his father, and to help him (Devadatta) to kill the 
Buddha. The various attempts, all of which are 
unsuccessful, are described in detail. 

There follows an episode in which Devadatta, 
with four adherents, whose names are given, lays 
before the Buddha five points to be incorporated in 
the rules of the Order. They are : (1) that the 
hhikkhus should dwell in the woods, (2) that they 
should live entirely by begging, (3) that their 
clothing should be exclusively made of cast-olF 
rags, (4) that they should sleep under trees, and 
(5) that they should not eat fish or meat. 

The existing rules were more elastia It will be sufficient here 
to state roughly that : (1) hhikkhus were not to dwell in the 
woods during the rainy season — it was considered unhealthy ; 
at other seasons they might wander about, or dwell in hermitages 
in hills or forests, or in huts put up for them in parka, or the 
like ; the only restriction was that they should not dwell in the 
houses of the laity ; (2) they might beg, or accept invitations, or 
live on food provided at the residences for bhikk?tus ; (3) they 
might receive presents of clothing, made either personally to one 
bhikkhu or generally to the Order ; (4) they might sleep any- 
where except in houses of the laity, and even there they might 
stay for a limited period, if on a journey ; (6) they might accept 
any food given, but not fish or flesh if specially caught or killed 
for the purpose of the meal. The five points recur at Vtn. 
iii. 171, and are therefore probably correct. 

The five })omts were rejected. Devadatta re- 
joiced, and told the people that, whereas Gautama 
and his hhikkhus were luxurious and lived in the 
enjoyment of abundance, he and his would abide 
by the strict rules of the five points. I^ive hundred 
of the younger hhikkhus accepted tickets that ho 
issued, and joined his party. The success of the 
schism seemed assured. 

The following and final episode introduces Deva- 
datta, surrounded by a great number of adherents, 
discoursing on his doctrine. Sariputta and Mog- 
gallana, the principal disciples of Gautama, are 
seen approaching. On seeing them, Devadatta 
exults, and, in spite of a warning from Kokillika, 
he bids them welcome, and they take their seats, 
Devadatta continues his conversational discourse 
till far on into the night. Then, feeling tired, he 
asks Sariputta to lead the assembly while he rests. 
Devadatta falls asleep. Sariputta leads the talk 
on the subject of preaching, and then Moggall£lna 
leads it on the subject of iddhi. Next Sariputta 
suggests that those who approve should return to 
the Buddha, and most of the assembly do so. 
Kokalika awakes Devadatta, points out what has 
happened, and says, ‘ I warned you.’ Then hot blood 
comes forth from Devadatta’s mouth. Sariputta, 
on his return, proposes that the renegades who had 
corne back should be readmitted to the Order. 
This Gautama declares unnecessary, and the chap- 
ter closes with edifying discourse. First, we have 
a parable of elephants who ate dirt and lost their 
beauty and died. Just so will Devadatta die. 
Then the eight qualifications of one worthy to 
be an emissary are pointed out. Next, the eight 
qualifications of Devadatta, which doom him to 
remain for an ^on {kappa) in states of suffering 
and woe, are given, finally, another paragraph 
gives three reasons for the same result. 

It is probable, from the details, that the eight have been 
elaborated out of the three, no doubt to make Devadatta's quali- 
fications parallel in number with those of Sariputta, the ideal 
emissary. 

^ 2. Isolated passages. — In Majjhima, i. 192 a 
Suttanta is dated as having been delivered shortly 
after Devadatta went away. Not a word is said 
about him ; but the discourse discusses the object 
of religion, which, it is said, should he cultivated, 
not for the sake of gain or honour, not for the sake 


of virtue, not for the sake of mystic concentrations 
not for the sake of knowledge, ‘ but has its mean- 
ing, its essence, its ideal in emancipation of mind.* 
The objects here rejected aie precisely those for 
which, in the Vinaya passages, Devadatta is said 
to have striven. At Majjhima, i. 392, a Jain is 
urged to put Gautama on tlie following two-horned 
dilemma {ubhato-kotikam pahharn) ; ‘Do you say 
that one ought to speak words pleasant to others'? 
If so, did you make the statement about the 
inevitable fate about to befall Devadatta?’ The 
puzzle is easily solved, and on general grounds 
(without any reference at all to Devadatta). This 
passage is important, because it shows that, before 
the time when the Dialogues were composed, and 
a fortiori before the time when the Ffnaya account 
arose, the episode about the future fate of Deva- 
datta was already in existence, and was widely 
known in the community, and oven outside of it. 

The Milinda (p. 107 IT.) has a greatly altered and expanded 
veision of this ‘ double-horned dilemma ’ ; and it is probable that 
the whole of the dilemma portion of that interesting work is 
based on the scheme of the dilemma in this Suttanta. 

The Samyutta (at li. 240-242) lias the episode of 
honour bringing ruin to the mean man, in the same 
words as V%n. li. 188, hut divided into two stories ; 
and at i. 153 it puts the coniduding verse of that 
episode into the moutli of the god Brahma. At 

ii. 156 Devadatta and his followers are called ‘ men 
of evil desire.’ In four jiassages^ the Ahguttara 
has, word for word, episodes occurring in the 
Vinaya account. Besides those, it discusses at 

iii. 402 the statement about the fate that will 
inevitably befall Devadatta ; and at iv. 402 ff. it 
discloses 'a view held by Devadatta that it was 
concentration of mind (and not the ethical training 
of tlie ‘ Aryan Bath ’) that made a man an arhat. 
This is the only one of these isolated passages in 
the oldest books which really adds anything to our 
knowledge of Devadatta. In the later books of 
the Canon I here are two or three more references 
to him. Thus the episode at Vin. ii. 198 recurs at 
Uddna, v. 8, and that at Vin. ii. 203 at lt%~vuttaka^ 
no. 89, and at XJddna^ i. 6, Devadatta’s name is 
included in a list of eleven leaders in the Order 
who are called huddha, ‘ awakened.* This is the 
only passage in the Canon which speaks of Deva- 
datta with approval ; and it doubtless I'ofers to a 
period before the schism. Lastly, in Vin, i. 115 it 
IS said that Devadatta, before the rule to the con- 
trary had been promulgated, allowed the local 
chapter of the Order, when the Fdtiniokkha was 
being recited, to be attended liy laymen. 

II. Oldenberg has shown, in the Introduction t,o his edition of 
the Vxnaya^ that tVio work, as we now have it, is composed of 
mateiial belonging to three periods, the oldest of which goes 
back nearly, if not quite, to the time of the Buddha. The chap- 
ter analyzed above belongs to the latest of those periods. The 
episodes found also in other parts of the Canon belong to the 
earliest period. The summary at the beginning of this article is 
based exclusively on siudi episodes. 

3. The later notices. — In books later than the 
Canon, the above story of Devadatta is often told 
or referred to, and with embellishments which 
purport to add details not found in the earlier 
version. Such additional details must be regarded 
with suspicion : many are insignificant, some are 
evidently added merely to heighten the edification 
of the narrative, all are some centuries later than 
the alleged facta they, for the first time, record. 
It will be sufficient to mention a few of the most 


striking. 

The MahdvastUy iii. 176, and the Mahavarrhsa^ 
ii. 21, give contradictory accounts of Devadatta’s 
parentage. Had these two traditions (the one 
handed down in the Ganges valley, the other in 
Ceylon) agreed, the evidence might have been 
accepted. The Milinda (at p. 101) states that 
Devadatta was swallowed up by the earth ; and 

I Af^. ii. 7S=* Sarh. li. 24X== Fin. ii. 188 ; An. iii. 128 =« Fin. ii. 
186 ; An, Ir. 160 ; and again 164 « Ftn. ii. 202. 
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(at p. Ill) that, at the moment of his death, he 
took refuge in the Buddha. Both traditions were 
accepted in Ceylon in the 5th cent. a.d. (see the 
commentary on the JDhci7J/i7/i(ipctdci, i. 147). A. state- 
ment of Fa Hien (Legge’s tr., p. 60) shows that the 
hrst of these traditions was still current in India at 
the end of the 4th cent. A.D. The same authority 
(p. 62) tells us that there were still, at that time, 
followers of Devadatta who paid honour to the 
three previous Buddhas, but not to Gautama. 
This is possibly confirmed by Yuan Chwang, more 
than two centuries later, and in another locality ; 
but Watters (ii. 191) thinks that the pilgrim him- 
self may have supplied the name Devadatta. Yuan 
Chwang elsewhere (Watters, i. 339) credits Deva- 
datta with the murder of the nun Uppala-vanna ; 
but we have no confirmation of this unlikely story, 
and it depends probably on a Chinese misunder- 
standing of some Indian text. We have two 5th 
cent, biographies of Uppala-vanna, and it occurs in 


neither. 

Litbraturk . — Vinayat ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879 ; Rhys 
Davids and H. Oldenberg-, Vinaya Texts, Oxford, 1881-86 
xiii., xvii., XX.); Theragdthd, ed. Oldenberg and Pischel (PTS, 
1883) ; Aiiguttara, ed. Morris and Hardy (PTS, 1886-1900) ; 
Sathyutta, ed. L6on Feer (PTS, 1884-1898) ; Mihnda-paflho, ed. 
Trenckner, London, 1880 ; Netti, ed. E. Hardy (^PTS, 1902) ; 
Rhys Davids, Questions of King Mihnda, Oxford, 1890-94 
(SBJS XXXV , xxxvi.), Dialogues of the Buddha, Oxford, 1^^9, 
1909 ; Manhima Nikdya, ed. Trenckner and Chalmers (PTS, 
1887-1902); Iti-vuttaka, ed. Windisch (PTS, 1890), and tr. J. H, 
Moore, New York, 1908 ; Mahavastu, ed. Senart, Paris, 1897 ; 
Mahdvarhsa, ed. Geiger (PTS, 1908) ; Travels of Fa Hien, tr. 
J. Legge, Oxford, 1886; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang* s Travels 
in India, ed. Rhys Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1904 ; 
Com, on the Dharnmapada, ed. II. C. Norman {PTS, 1906). See 
also H. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1896 
{ = G2AP ill S), pp. 15, 28, 38 ff., where other references to later 
notices may be found. T. W. KhYS DavIDS. 


DEV A YANA. — This term in ancient Vedic 
thought and speculation denoted the path or paths 
leading to the gods, elsewhere the road which the 
gods themselves were wont to traverse in their 
descent or ascent between heaven and earth. In 
the earliest literature of India it formed part of the 
recognized terminology of the priests and poets ; 
and it passed through a long course of development 
and refinement, during which it gained clearness 
of definition, and was brought into relation with 
other movements of religious thought. In a lower, 
more literal, and mechanical sense, devayana was 
also the car or vehicle {ydna) of a god ; but no 
special significance or importance seems to have 
attached to this use of the word. The correlative 
to devayana, ‘ the way of the gods,’ was pitrydna, 

‘ the way of the fathers ’ — a term which assumed 
importance only in the later speculation, and per- 
haps was consciously inventecl on the analogy of 
the former word, to express an inferior path or 
progress, at a time when devayana became special- 
ized and appropriated to the conception of a higher 
or the highest degree of bliss. 

Hence in origin at least both terms belong to a 
lower stratum or form of religious belief, and are 
conceived in a material or semi-material sense. 
The term pitpyana especially answered to the 
primitive and wide-spread conception of the life 
after death, which pictures it as a meagre con- 
tinuation of the present, reproducing the conditions 
and occupations of a worldly existence, where the 
ancestors dwell in weal or woe according to their 
deserts, but where all is more or less unreal and 
speculative, and the prospect exerts no determin- 
ing influence on the actions or conduct of the 

E resent. In India, however, almost from the very 
eginning, the term devayana, so soon as it was 
interpreted in the human sphere of the fortunes 
and destinies of men, was conceived apparently in 
a higher and more ethical sense, and tor the most 
part connoted Divine escort, companionship, or 
guardian care, on a road which had its termination 


in a paradise of blessedness and good ; the elements 
and conditions of which conception were necessarily 
contributed by earthly experiences, and the plea- 
sures enjoyed were those of earth, renewed, how- 
ever, in a more or less etherealized and exalted 
form in fellowship with beneficent and righteous 
gods. The travellers by the pitrydna attained only 
a lower goal, where the superhuman associates 
were at the best the gods of the lower world, but 
where the company was for the most part those 
mortal men who had preceded them on the path. 
These all shared the same colourless and temporary 
existence, from which they eventually returned to 
tread the same cycle of renewed birth, life, and 
death, in this world. Thus finally, with the growth 
of speculation with regard to the future, and of the 
consciousness of merit and demerit attaching to 
conduct and involving reward or penalty, the ways 
of the gods and of the fathers were brought into 
association with the great Indian doctrines of 
samsdra, ‘ transmigration,’ and inevitable karma ; 
and were incorporated into the rich store of Indian 
beliefs that had reference to the life beyond the 
grave. 

The earliest conception of a ‘ path of the gods ’ 
is to be found in the hymns of the Bigveda. There 
apparently it is always associated Avith Agni, the 
divine priest and intermediary between gods and 
men. Agni — both the sacrificer and the sacrificial 
flame — bears the offerings to the gods, and conducts 
the gods to receive the offerings which are prepared 
for them. He knows the path that leads to the 
gods, and is the messenger and guide tlieieon : 

‘ Knowing the ways by which the gods go, thou (Agni) hast 
become the unwearied messenger, the bearer of oblations.’! 

The path trodden by the gods, and on which the 
sacrifices were borne to the heavenly world, became 
later the road by which the sacrificer himself 
ascended to the company of the gods. This ex- 
tension or development of the thought of the 
devayana was early made, probably in connexion 
with the practice of burning the dead. The soul, 
released from the body, Avhich was consumed by 
the fire and returned to its earthly elements, was 
carried on high in the smoke and llatne, on a fiery 
path whereon was consummated that purification 
from earthly taint which the fires of the f uncial 
pyre had begun. 

&at. Brdhm, i. 9. 3. 2 : ‘That same path 2 leads either to the 
gods or to the fathers. On both sides two flames are ever burn- 
ing : they scorch him who deserves to be scorched, and allow 
him to pass vvho deserves to pass * 

The way was thus pieparcd for the philosophical 
development which the doctrine received in the 
Upanisads and later systems of Indian thought and 
teaching. The purification which the soul under- 
went to fit it for the communion and company of 
the gods was conceived as a process not com];)leted 
in one act or at one time, but cairied on through a 
series of graduated stages or degrees ; and it was 
only at its close that the emancipated soul was ad- 
mitted to the fullness of bliss. 

The earliest enumeration of the ‘ stations ’ on the 
two paths is found in the Chhdndagya Upanisad 
(V. 10. 1) : 

‘Those who know this (i.e. the so-called doctrine of the five 
fires, and the fate of men after death, with regard to which 
Svetaketu Aruijeya has been obliged to confess ignorance [v. 
3. 1-5]), and those who in the forest follow faith and austerities 
(vdnaprastha) enter into the flame, from the flame to the day, 
from the day to the bright half of the month, from the bright 
half of the month to the six months of the aun^s northward 
movement, from the six months to the year, from the year to 
the sun, from the sun to the moon, from the moon to the 
lightning.’ 

Thence they are led to Brahman ; and it is further 

1 Rigv. i. 72. 7, cf. ii. 2. 4 f., al. ; Atharv. iii. 16. 2, etc. ; and, 
lor the paths between heaven and earth, which Agni knows 
(Rigv. VI. 16, 3, X. 98. 11, etc.), see Macdonell, Vcdic Mythology, 
Strassburg, 1897, p. 88 ff. 

2 i,e. the funeral fire ; see SBE xii. 267 and note ; and cf. Sat 
Brahm. xiii. 8. 3. 4. 
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explained that this is the way of the gods, from 
which there is no return (cf. iv. 15. 5) : 

‘ But they who living: in a village (grhastha) practise sacrifices 
and almsgiving, enter into the smoke, from the smoke to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the 
dark half of the month to the six months of the sun’s southward 
movement. But they do not reach the year. From the months 
they go to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the ether, from the ether to the moon, . . , Having dwelt 
there as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists (ydoat 
sampatam, “till their good works are consumed” [Muller]), 
they return again, by that way by which they came, to the ether, 
from the ether to the wind. Having become wind, the sacri- 
ficer becomes smoke ; having become smoke, he becomes mist ; 
having become mist, he becomes cloud ; having become cloud, he 
rains down. Then is he born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Thence the escape is beset with most diffi- 
culties . . . Those whose conduct has been good will quickly 
attain some good birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a K^atriya, 
or a Vai^ya ; but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a Chayd^-la ’ 
(V. 10. 3-7). 

The same description, with minor variations and 
in a somewhat briefer form, recurs in Bpliad, Up. 
vi. 2. 15 f. For the year, however, on the devaydna 
is substituted the Devaloka, * the world of the gods.’ 
In the stations of the pitrydna the ether is omitted, 
and progress is made direct from the world of the 
fathers to the moon. The omission, however, is 
apparently merely accidental ; for, when the merit 
of their good works is exhausted, they are said to 
return again to the ether, from the ether to the air, 
from the air to the rain, from the rain to the earth. 

‘And when they have reached the earlh they become food, 
they are offered again in the fire of man, and thence are born 
in the fire of woman. Thus they rise up towards the worlds, 
and go the same round as before.’ 

It is not easy to determine which of these two 
versions is the earlier. They are probably to be 
traced back to a common original, which lias been 
slightly modified in the course of transmission in 
different schools of Vedic learning. The form of 
the BrhaddrdnyaJca most closely and formally 
identifies itself with the doctrine of transmigration 
and the theory of a satisfaction rendered upon earth 
for all past deeds, after which a new career is 
entered UT)on. There underlies both, however, the 
ancient v edic conception of retribution or felicity 
after death, in another world, from which there was 
no necessary return to an existence upon eartli — a 
conception which was more or less definitely com- 
bined with and accommodated to the teaching with 
regard to a new life upon earth. The latter, in it.s 
origin at least, was probably derived from external 
sources, but was adopted into the Br«alimanical 
system and elaborated in the philosophical schools 
(see artt. Transmigration, Upani$ads). 

In the later literature also reference is frequently 
made to the two jiaths, and the essential dilTerence 
between them is emphasized, viz. that of a per- 
manent or a merely temporary deliverance from 
the conditions of an earthly life, e.g. Bhdg.-Gltd. 
viii. 23-26 : 

‘ I will declare the time, O descendant of Bharata, at which 
devotees {yogiTi) departing from this world go, never to return 
or to return. The fire, the flame, the dav. the br’’ght fort-ight, 
the six months of the sun’s northern n.o\ < 'ieparoi-g in 

these, those who know the Brahman go to ihe l:i id.PMu. ‘^n-okc 
night, the dark fortnight, the six mont"> of il « i-un'.-, -o.:’*-. in 
movement, departing in these, the df\oH( i»’c i. ’-ar 

light and returns. These two paths, the bright and the dark, 
are deemed to be eternal in this world. By the one a man goes 
never to return, by the other he returns again.’ Of. Praina 
Up i. 9, 10, where the paths are termed southern and northern ; 

Up. i. 2. 10, 11, lii. 1. 6; Anug. 20 {SBE viii. 314, 
316), etc. 

It is evident that the stations themselves are arti- 
ficial, and are made artificially to correspond, those 
of the devaydna indicating regions of progressive 
knowledge and light, those of the pitrydna succes- 
•live regions of darkness and decay. Occasionally, 
in passages which ai e probably later and prompted 
by individual speculation or fancy, other stations 
are added or substituted for those of the Bfhad. or 
Chhand. ; e.g. in Kaui. Up. i. 3, from the fire, the 
world of Agni, the path of the gods leads through ^ 


the world of Vayu (wind, air) to the world of Varuna, 
and thence through the worlds of Indra and Praja- 
pati to the world of Brahman. 

The same Upanisad essays an explanation of the 
fact that the moon appears as a station on both 
paths. On the devaydna it occupies a place beyond 
the sun, intermediary between that and the light- 
ning, hut is in no way distinguished from the other 
stations. On the pitrydna, however, it is the final 
resting-place, or jdace of sojourn, from which the 
return to earth begins. The author of the KauS. Up. 
appears to regaid the moon as a testing-place or 
opportunity of trial, the future being detei mined 
by the degree of knowledge wliich the disembodied 
soul is proved to possess. The wise find a per- 
manent home ; the ignorant are dismissed to a new 
earthly existence which is giaduat^ed according to 
their deserts.^ That all souls after death are re- 
ceived into the moon is an ancient and widely 
accepted view, and probably accounts for the posi- 
tion which the moon occupies as a station common 
to the two paths. 

Provision is also made for those who are ignorant 
of the ways, i.e. for out-castes who have no know- 
ledge of the gods and no capacity or right to study 
the scriptures. Elsewhere, however, this ‘third 
place’ ap[)ears to be conceived as a lot of punish- 
ment or degratlation reserved for the wicked. To 
the philo.sophical thought of India the two concep- 
tions are not incompatible, and the latter, indeed, 
is almost necessarily an aceoin])animont of the 
former. 

‘ Those who know neither of these paths become worms, birds, 
and hltirif? things.’ 

A further question much discussed had reference to 
the qualifications necessary lor those who on the 
liigher path attain to light and iuunortalifcy. The 
piamary qualification was universally admitted to 
he knowledge, i.e. knowledge of the supieme or 
Biahman. l)ifierenc(i of oi>inion, however, appears 
to have existed on the one ([uestion as to the degree 
of knowledge the iiossession of which would admit 
to the devay(l'}i((. With regard to those who have 
lived in the two last d^^ratnafi as vdnttpj'asthas ox 
f{an7iydsini}, theie is no doubt : tluiy tread the path 
of the gods. In the case of gplatHthas the Chhand. 
Up. a^ipears to draw a distm<*tion hotwecu those 
who know the secret doctrine ol the live liies, and 
tho.se whose life proceeds in the routine of ordinary 
sacrifices. The lormer after dea,th go to the flame, 
etc., and finally I'oach Brahman. The latter aie 
destined for the pitrydna and a return to earth. 
The brahmachdrvn, in a state of pupilage, to whom 
the knowledge of the Brahman had not yet been 
communicated, was naturally excluded Irom the 
highest path. A later repre.scntation, perhajis more 
liberally insinred, or to which the couce[)tion of 
the sphere of the hrahmachdrMs life had become 
definitely widened, conceded this also, and, entirely 
in hai*mony with later developments of thought, 
laid the emphasis not on status, but on behaviour 
and a life of meditation and devotion.^ 

1 KauL i. 2, The pasnage is difficult, and perhaps corrupt. 
Max Muller renders : ‘ All who dru^ar^ this world go to the 
moon. In the fonnor (the !•■ sir 1 , : moon delights in 
their spirits ; in the other (the dark) half, the moon sends them 
on to be boin again. Veiily, the moon is the door of the iSvarga 
(heavenly) world. Now, if a man objects tx) the moon (is not 
satisfied with life there), the moon sets him free. But, if a man 
does not object, then the moon sends him down as rain upon 
tins earth,’ eU;. (SHE i. 273 f. ; cf. Deiisseu, Sechzig Upanishads, 
Leipzig, 1S97, p. 2‘1). 

Bxhad. Up. VI. 2 10, cf. ChdncL v. 10. 7 f., l^ai’ikaia on Ved. 
Sut. ni. 1. 18, who ex]>lainB that, in the case of those who are 
destined for the ‘third plac(‘,' the appropriate saenfioes have 
not lieen offered, and thetidoie they return to life in new bodies 
which are constituted from inferior ingredients (SBE xxxvui. 
123-25, cf. 121 f.) 

^ Anug. Zl. It. : ‘ a Brahmachfirin . . . who is thus devoted, 
who is concentrated in mind and continent, oompuns heaven, 
and z*eaching the highest seat docs not return to birtli'; cf. 
Ramanuja on Ved. Sat. iu. 3 32, who declares that all tliose who 
practise meditation proceed on the path of the j^ods, without 
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The same question of qualifications for the higher 
path, the path that led to Brahman without return, 
was considered in relation to the doctrine of the 
yoga {q.v,). Bhdg.-Gltd, viii. 24 f. appears to sug- 
gest that the immediate destiny of the yogin, or 
ascetic, depends upon the time of death, whether 
in the light or dark half of the year, the northern 
or southern progress of the smx {SB E viii. 80 f.). 
Ramanuja, however, rejects this inference, and 
asserts that the text enjoins on all yogins the duty 
of daily meditation on the two paths, quoting in 
proof of his contention the words that follow : ‘ no 
yogin who knows these two paths is deluded ’ {ib. 
viii. 27). The text, therefore, has no reference to 
the time or season of the year at which death takes 
place {SBE xlviii. 472 f.). 

A further and final development of doctrine took 
place in harmony with the teaching of the Vedanta, 
and the importance attached to knowledge of the 
highest Brahman, the supreme knowledge (para 
viayd), as the one avenue of escape from attachment 
to the world and the possibilities of re-birth. Those, 
on the other hand, who were possessed only of the 
lower degree of knowledge (apard vidyd), the 
knowledge of the Brahman saguna (‘endowed with 
qualities’), were still entangled in the snares of 
delusion, and liable after death to a return to earth. 
It became, then, necessary to find a link of connexion 
between the new metaphysics which exalted the 
secret esoteric wisdom, and the older authoritative 
teaching of the two ways. It was not possible, 
however, to deny that those who possessed a know- 
ledge of Brahman even in an inferior degree de- 
parted on the devaydna, the path of the gods, or 
to consign them to a lower destiny ; for all such 
the scripture declared that there was no return. 
A solution of the difficulty was found in the doc- 
trine of the 7cra7na')mikti, ‘ emancipation by steps 
or stages.’ The question is discussed by Sankara 
on Ved. Silt. iii. 3. 29 {SBE xxxviii. 231-235 ; cf . ib, 
124 f.), where he explains that a twofold meaning 
underlies the phrase ‘ going on the path of the gods.’ 
In the case or those possessed of the highest know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the unqualified Brahman 
(nirguna), it is a mere phrase ; for they are already 
in union with Brahman, and have no need to move 
on any path to reach that end. But all who have 
only the knowledge of the qualified Brahman 
(saguna) advance on that road. And, since it is 
said that they attain to Brahman and do not return, 
it must be that in union with the (saguna) Brahman 
they eventually win perfect enlightenment and 
gain the highest knowledge. During this period 
of probation and imperfect knowledge the soul is 
in possession of complete bliss and unrestrained 
capacities of will power, etc. (aUvarya), As 
it approaches the highest light, it finds itself, 
assumes a ‘ new form,^and is truly and finally set 
free. This is the doctrine of the hramamukti. And 
it is further explained that all thus enter into 
absolute and final emancipation at the end of the 
world-cycle.^ 

A variety of the teaching concerning the paths, 
which is merely an elaboration of the doctrine of 
the two roads, and remained without further sig- 
nificance or development, postulated four paths 
from earth to the gods, which were explained as 
corresponding to four forms of sacrifice. Both the 

restriction (SBB xlviii. 660-662); also on iil 1, 17 f., iv. 3. Iff., 
where the two paths are discussed, and are said to be dependent 
respectively on knowledge and works (SBE xlviii. 694 f,, 744 fl.) ; 
see also Sankara, loce. citt 

5 Cf. also Ramanuja on Ved. Sut. iv. 4. 1 f. (SBE xlviii, 765 ff.) ; 
Deussen, AUg. Gesch. d. Philos. t Leipzig, 1908, i. 3. p. 608 ff. The 
Svetd^vatara Upani^ad contains a suggestion or pre-intimation 
of the same theory : * When that god is known, all fetters fall 
off, sufferings are destroyed, and birth and death cease. From 
meditating on him there arises, on the dissolution of the body, 
the third state, that of universal lordship (aUvarya ) ; but he 
only who is alone is satisfied’ (Svet. Up. L 11). 


reference and the interpretation are given by 
Baudhayana : 

‘Some teach a fourfold division of these sacred duties. The 
text, however, “ Four paths,” etc. (Taitt. ScLihh. v. 7. 2. 3) refers 
to sacrificial rites, animal and Soma sacrifices, and 

darvihomas (offerings made with a darvl, or sacred ladle). The 
following declares that “ Four paths, leading to the world of the 
gods, go sev^ally from the earth to heaven ” ’ (Baudhay. ii. 6. 
9ff., cf. 29 ; Apast. li. 9. 23. 6). 

The context suggests that the conception of the 
four paths is not unconnected with the doctrine of 
the four dsramas. 

An isolated passage in the Brhad. Up. (iv. 4. 9) 
describes the path to the Svaigaloka as marked out 
in varied colours : 

‘ On that path (to the Svargaloka) they say that there is white 
or blue or yellow or green or red ; that path was found by 
Brahman, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman, and who 
has done good, and obtained splendour.’ 

The colours are the same as those of the veins (hitd' 
ib, iv. 3. 20), and the conception has therefore in 
all probability a physiological basis. Neither in 
this instance, however, nor in that of the four paths 
of the Taitt. Samh, and Baudhayana was any infer- 
ence drawn or further development sought. And 
it remains doubtful how far any connexion is to be 
traced between the ideas underlying these texts 
and the formal doctrine of the devaydna. 

Parallels to the latter doctrine of roads traced 
out between earth and heaven by which the dead 
souls pass and repass are to be found in many of 
the religions of the nearer and further East. They 
are present in the eschatological teaching especially 
of Babylon and Egypt. ^ Similar conceptions are 
presupposed in the dream of Jacob (Gn 28^^ 
Literature. — T his is indicated m the article. 

A. S. Geden. 

DEVELOPMENT (Biological). — Development 
is the ‘ becoming ’ of the individual organism, the 
attainment of a specific form and structure, and 
of the not less characteristic associated faculties. 
The starting-point is usually a fertilized egg-cell — 
a new unity formed from the intimate and orderly 
combination of paternal and maternal inheritances. 
The fertilized ovum divides and re-divides, the 
daughter-cells or hlastomeres are ai ranged in ger- 
minal layers, ditterentiation sets in, and an embryo 
is built up. This is embryonic development. At 
a certain stage, differing greatly in the dillerent 
types, the egg is * hatched,’ and the embryo emerges 
from the egg-envelope — sometimes like a miniature 
of the adult, as in the case of a chicken ; sometimes 
very unlike the adult and adajjited to a difierent 
kind of life, as in the case of caterpillar and tad- 
pole. Thus there may be a larval development 
The embryo is the quiescent stage within the egg 
membrane ; the larva is free-living and able to 
feed for itself. As long as the realization or ex- 
ression of the inheritance goes on, as long as 
ifierentiation and integration continue, we may 
speak of development, but mere increase in size is 
not development, and it is very difficult to decide 
where to put in the stop. Thus some would say 
that development includes all the normal changes 
of form and structure that occur throughout life, and 
that the breaking-down in old age is as much part 
of development as the building-up in youth. Others 
ut in the stop when the limit of growth is reached, 
ut the brain may go on developing long after that, 
though in mammals there seems to be no increase 
in the number of brain-cells after birth. More- 
over, there are many fishes and reptiles that show 
no limit of growth. Others, again, put in the stop 
when the specific characters begin to be well 
defined, but that would exclude much that can be 
fairly called development, e.g. the changes associ- 
1 See, e.gr., F. Cumont, Les Religions oricjitales, 1906, p. 162 f., 
and the references there g-iven ; E, A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
Jffeaven and Hell, London, 1905, passhn, etc. 

*Cf. A. Jeremias, Das AT tm Lichte des alien DnerUa’-i 
I^ipzig, 1906, p 372 ff. 
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ated with sexual maturity. The fact is that, in 
studying development, we are considering the 
living creature in its time-relations, and defini- 
tion is a matter of convenience. In the present 
article we propose to restrict ourselves for the 
most part to the problems of embryonic develop- 
ment. 

Let us state very briefly some of the outstanding 
facts of development. We know that the germ- 
cells, and their nuclei in particular, form the 
physical basis of inheritance — the means, at least, 
of development ; that a genetic continuity is kept 
up from generation to generation by a lineage of 
unspecialized germ-cells, which do not share in 
body-making ; that this accounts for like tending 
to beget like ; that fertilization implies an intimate 
and orderly union of two individualities, condensed 
and integrated for the time being in the ovum and 
the spermatozoon ; that the spermatozoon, besides 
being the bearer of the paternal half of the inherit- 
ance, acts as a liberating stimulus to the ovum, and 
introduces into the ovum a peculiar little body, 
the centrosome, which plays an important part in 
the subsequent division of the fertilized egg-cell. 
We know that the mode of all development is by 
the division of nuclei and the segregation of the 
living matter into unit-areas or cells, each pre- 
sided over by a nucleus ; that differentiation comes 
about very gradually, the obviously complex 
slowly arising out of the apparently simple ; that 
paternal and maternal characteristics — so far as 
the nuclei of the germ-cells bear these — are dis- 
tributed in exact equality by the nuclear or cellular 
divisions, and that the paternal and maternal con- 
tributions thus form the warp and woof of the web 
which we call the organism, though the expression 
or realization of the bi-parental heritage varies 
greatly in individual cases. In many cases the 
parental contributions seem to include ancestral 
items which may find expression in development 
or may lie latent. We know that development is 
a regular sequence of events Avhich requires, stage 
by stage, an appropriate external environment ; 
that there are continual interactions between the 
developing organism and its environment; and 
that there are continual mutual adjustments of the 
different constituents of the developing organism. 
In certain aspects the development apj}ears like the 
building-up of a mosaic out of many independently 
heritable and independently developable parts ; in 
other aspects it appears as the expression of an 
integrated unity, with subtle correlations between 
the parts, and with remarkable regulative processes 
working towards an unconsciously predetermined 
end. We know also that in a general way the in- 
dividual development of organs often progresses 
from stage to stage in a manner which suggests a 
recapitulation of the steps in the presumed racial 
evolution. 

It may be said that the data for the study 
of development are threefold, viz. (a) embryo- 
logists have worked out the sequence of stages in 
the development of a large number of types ; (d) 
experimentalists have shown in a variety of in- 
stances that particular changes in the external 
conditions are followed by particular changes in 
the developing organism; and (c) students of 
heredity have distinguished various modes of in- 
heritance which obtain, such as ‘ blended ' and 
‘Mendelian.' The facts known in regard to de- 
veiopment are many and various, as we have 
brieny indicated, and they are continuously in- 
creasing in precision and penetration ; yet it seems 
doubtful whether we have got much nearer an 
understanding of development since the days of 
Aristotle, to whom facts were so few. It seems as 
if his Generatione remained the most important 
contribution to the subject. How little light we 


have that he had not in regard to the deep problems 
of development, such as those suggested by the 
following questions : How are the heritable char- 
acteristics of the race summed up potentially within 
the minute germ- cells ? How do they gradually 
find expression in the individual development, so 
that what we call difierentiation results? What 
is the nature of the compelling necessity that 
mints and coins the chick out of a drop of living 
matter? What is the regulative principle of the 
ordered progress which, by intricate and often 
strangely circuitous paths, leads to the fully- 
formed organism ? 

Trom rellexion on these general questions the 
scientific mind always turns, sometimes too quickly, 
to concrete investigation, it may be of the humblest 
sort, with the results of which the theory of de- 
velopment must be consistent. Thus there are 
numerous inquiries into the external factors of 
development, such as light, temperature, oxygen, 
osmotic pressure, and the chemical composition of 
the medium. Exx^eriments are devised which alter 
or remove one factor at a time, and the significance 
of the factor is inferred from the resulting changes, 
transient or permanent, in the developing organism. 
It ax)j)ears that each germ is adapted to develoj) in 
an apx)ropriate environment, that changes in this 
environment may occur without permanent pre- 
judicial eliects on the organism, but that the 
latitude of endurable change varies greatly for 
dillerent types, some being much less ])Iastic than 
others. It ai)i)ears that some of the environmental 
factors, like oxygen and water, are analogous to 
nutrition ; that others, like the osmotic pressure or 
the presence of calcium salts in the watei', are 
conditions of embryonic cohenmce ; that others, 
like light and heat, "are accelerants and inhibiiants ; 
and that particular combinations of factors are re- 
quiied as the ‘liberating stimuli’ of jiarticular 
miaracters in the developing organism. It does 
not axqiear, however, that we can s^jcak of the 
environmental factors as being in any other sense 
directive. 

A second kind of inquiry asks, What in point of 
fact goes on in the development of the fertilized 
egg-cell ? We know that there is an expiession of 
the inheritance : that is just another sp(;lling of the 
word development ; hut what x>roc(^sses aie known 
to occur? This is an inquiry into the physi- 
ology of development, which is still a very 
young dejmrtment of science, too young for safe 
generalization. It is also dilficult to dismilangle 
the physiology of growth from that of develop- 
ment, yet every one is agreed that mere growth is 
not development. What processes are known to 
occur? {a) We know of vaxdous seta of chemical 
changes significant in dillerent ways. Thus, to 
cite three clifierent cases, the fermentative changes 
in seeds make the legacy of nutritive reserves 
available ; the anabolic formation of nuclein-sub- 
stances seems to bring about cell-division ; the 
diffusion of the produc^bs of internal secretion 
certainly affords the liberating stimulus to certain 
previously unexpressed parts of the inheritance, 
tor instance in adolescence, (b) We know also of 
a continuous succession of cell-divisions. That, 
indeed, is how all development goes on. The 
original idea of lioux, that there is qualitative 
nuclear division, shufHing the pack of inherited 
qualities, has been given up in favour of a more 
plausible view suggested below, (c) We also know 
a little of even subtler processes — of protoplasmic 
movements within the developing germ, and of ap- 
parent attractions towards specific jiarts. {d) There 
are also phenomena of surface-tension and capil- 
larity, etc., which seem to be rather parts of the 
vital machinery of growing than implicated in the 
essential secret of progressive differentiation. 
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A third line of investigation concerns the initial 
structure of the germ, and one result stands out — 
that in many cases the egg-cell contains pre-formed, 
sometimes pre-localized, organ-forming substances, 
whose removal involves the absence of a corre- 
sponding structure, should development proceed. 
Thus, the old view of the ovum as homogeneous 
and isotropic has given way before experimental 
roof of heterogeneity. It may be that, in the 
eterogeneous, anisotropic cytoplasm of the egg, 
there is the foundation of the progressive differen- 
tiation that follows, and it may be, as Driesch and 
Boveri suggest, that the dividing nuclei — each a 
microcosm — are differently stimulated to expres- 
sion in different areas of the cytoplasm, and that 
they thus call forth new differentiations in these, 
in ever-increasing complexity of action and re- 
action. 

Another line of investigation inquires into the 
mutual influences of the parts of the developing 
organism. An egg divides into a ball of cells (or 
blastomeres), and it seems reasonable to suppose — 
what experiment confirms — that the prospective 
value of a particular blastomere depends on its 
position in the whole. In the development of a 
colony of polymorphic Hydroids, such as Hydrac- 
tinia, it is probable that the prospective value of 
any young polyp — whether it is to become nutri- 
tive, reproductive, or sensory — depends, in part at 
least, on its position in the whole. Similarly, in 
the development of an embryo, it is probable that 
there are subtler than spatial correlations between 
the developing cells or groups of cells. Driesch 
has especially emphasized this idea of the mutual 
stimulation of developing parts, but further re- 
search is necessary before we can securely estimate 
the action of parts upon one another. This, indeed, 
brings us right up against one of the distinctive 
riddles of development — that there is, on the one 
hand, so much inter-dependence of parts, and yet, 
on the other hand, so much power of self-difteren- 
tiation. 

In regard to the question so often asked, whether 
we can understand development in terms of chem- 
istry and physics, the scientific answer must be 
that we cannot at present in the very least describe 
embryonic development — that wonderful individual 
unpacking of a racial treasure-box — in terms of 
chemistry and physics. There are chemical and 
physical processes going on, of course, which re- 
ward study, but a knowledge of them does not 
help us ^eatly to understand the result. There is 
nothing known in regard to development that is at 
variance with the conclusions of chemistry and 
physics, but we cannot give a physico-chemical 
rendering of the observed facts. Nowhere is the 
autonomy of Biology clearer than here. Driesch 
in particular has done great service in showing 
that mechanistic formulae will not suffice when we 
come to deal with organic development, notably 
when we consider the localization of the various 
successive steps of differentiation. But many who 
are at one with him on that point are unable to 
follow him in his constructive hjrpothesis of an 
entelechy which exerts a directive influence on the 
transformations of energy that go on in develop- 
ment. 

LiTBRATimEi. — Hans Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of 
the Organism (Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen), 2 vols., London, 
1908; J. W. Jenkinson, Experimental Embryology, Oxford, 
1909 [a very able treatise, with a philosophical discussion] , W. 
Roux, Vortrage und Aufsatze uher Entwickelungsmechanik der 
Organis7nen, i., Leipzig, 1906 ; E. B. Wilson, The Cell in 
JDevelopm-ent and Inheritance, London and New York, 1900 ; 
Aristotle’s de Generatione, tr. Pratt, Oxford, 1911. See also 
literature at end of art. Biology. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 

DEVELOPMENT (Mental). — i. Introduction. 
— During and after the period of bodily growth 
and development, from infancy to adult life, the 


individual gradually acq^uires and completes his 
mental powers. The study of mental development 
has as its aim to determine the conditions which 
govern this gradual process, and its successive 
stages both for the mind in general and for the 
special functions or capacities. It has been re- 
marked that, while some of the lowest animals 
are born ‘ grown up,’ being able from the first to 
secure food for themselves and otherwise to live 
a life similar to that of their parents, the higher 
we ascend the scale of animal life the longer is 
the period of immaturity, infancy, or develop- 
ment which the individual undergoes. This is 
not a mere accident : the length of infancy has 
a direct relation to the height achieved by the 
animal’s species in the evolutionary scale, in other 
words, to the complexity of its structure and 
functions, the variety of its adaptation to environ- 
ment, and especially the degree of plasticity, or 
power of modifying liehaviour, which it possesses. 
The argument applies equally to the physical and 
the mental aspects of evolution. 

Comparative tables show that the ratio of the period of imma- 
turity to that of length of life, which in man is 25 ;76, or 1 : 3, 
is an increasingly small fraction as we descend the scale : thus 
elephant, 1:4; horse, lion, 1:6; dog, 1:8; cattle, 1:9; cat, 
1:10; rabbit, 1 * 11 ; guinea-pig, 1 : 12 (A. F. Chamberlain 
[after Hollis and Bell], The Childfi, ch. 4). The same differences 
may be observed within the human race itself : the young 
savage, or barbarian, Papuan, Fuegian, Bushman, Eskimo, is 
adult, and begins to take a man’s or woman’s pait m the tribal 
work, at from 10 to 12 or 13 years ; while, within civilization, 
the date of perfect maturity has been progressively advancing 
to 21, 25, and even to 30 years for complete menial develop- 
ment. It must be supposed that the ordinary forces making 
for evolution have determined this increasing length of infancy 
and immaturity ; it has the following advantages : (1) Com- 
pleted growth means rigidity ; the more hrmly a structure is 
organized, the more completely a habit is fixed by the organic 
mechanism, the more dithculb is it for either structure or habit 
to be modified to suit new conditions ; hence longer infancy 
means more gradual and therefore more effective adaptation 
to the general enviionment. (2) Completed development 
means completed adaptation to a number of special forces in 
the environment ; the period of development is that during 
which selection occurs among the forces to which adaptation 
is to be made ; thus longer infancy means ultimately more 
specialized adaptation to, and greater control over, the environ- 
ment. (3) The mam value of mental as contrasted with 
physical development is to give the individual a mastery of 
the means of economizing h'-’i.iMO ’.r--b;. -»‘lectivo attention, 
by language, by technical sbi'i. In I’nii. ‘"‘j:, abstraction, and 
reason — the mastery of those varied means of summarizing ex- 
perience which the race has m its evolution perfected : such 
powers cannot be transmitted by physical heredity, but must 
be re-acquired by each individual by imitation or education : 
the longer development corresponds, therefore, to the greater 
refinement of the race in these products of experience. (4) In 
regard to physical structures as well as to mental achieve- 
ments, the individual must by exercise and activitj'^ acquire 
even those functions for which it has a congenical disposition ; 
the simple structure does nob become the complex organiza- 
tion, without effort on the individual’s part. This is true 
whether or not the individual is supposed to pass through the 
same stages of growth as those by which its ancestral line 
has come down from simpler life-forms (recapitulation theory). 
Hence, the higher the evolution of the race, the longer must be 
the period occupied by the individual m reaching its race- 
type (K. Groos, Play of Animals, ch. 2, Eng. tr., London, 
1898 ; Chamberlain, op, cit,\ E. Claparbde, Psychol, de Venfant^, 
chs. 2 and 4). 

2 . Relation of development to evolution. — The 
recapitulation theory, once accepted as almost a 
truism, has recently met with much criticism. It 
has been applied to mental development most 
frankly and fully by Stanley Hall and his school. 
According to these writers, there are three ways 
in which the individual reveals the story of his 
race. (1) There is the actually observed corre- 
spondence between the stages and order of de- 
velopment and those of race-evolution (‘recapitu- 
lation ’). (2) There is the occasional appearance, 

even in adult normal life, of mental forms which 
are echoes of primitive mental stages ; these 
occur more especially in states of mental weak- 
ness, fatigue, exhaustion, illness^ the drug-psy- 
choses, sleep, hypnosis (‘reverberations,’ ‘reminis- 
cences ’). Our souls, like our bodies, represent 
the organized experiences of past ancestors : fears. 
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affections, thoughts, which apjiear even in quite 
healthy states, may be ‘rudimentary spectres’ 
(Stanley Hall) due to survivals from distant ages 
of man. (3) A given individual may show arrest 
of mental (as well as of physical) development, 
stopping short at a stage which the race in general 
has long since passed ; in such a case we have a 
‘ reversion,’ or an atavism (q.v,), in which the 
characteristics of remote ancestors dominate, in 
the child’s development, those derived from his 
parents or near ancestors. The mind, like the 
tx>dy, thus consists of segmentary divisions or 
strata derived from different periods of evolution : 
the older strata are naturally those which are 
most fixed and uniform throughout a race {e.q. the 
primitive instincts) ; the more recent strata are 
more variable in the different individuals {e.g. the 
forms of intellectual development) ; again, the 
older strata represent the foundation from which 
the more recent have been derived, and on which, 
therefore, the latter must be built up by the indi- 
vidual : hence not only does the individual, as a 
matter of fact, tend to develop along racial lines, 
hut also parents and teachers ought to encourage 
and strengthen this tendency, in order to secure 
adequate and proportional development of all the 
different powers (‘ culture-epoch theory ’),^ 

The recapitulation theory has been defended (1) 
in the stages at which the different senses mature ; 
(2) in the stages at which accurate discrimina- 
tion of the different qualities within the same 
sensory group appears; (3) in the appearance of 
the different instinctive activities ; (4) in the play 
activities of children ; (5) in the successive objects 
of imitation which children select for themselves ; 
(6) in the stages of inleili'^cnt behaviour, and in 
the development of abstract thought ; (7) in the 
development of emotion ; (8) in language. The 
princi^e has been greatly over-driven by its sup- 
porters, and probably the correspondence in ques- 
tion is limited to the broad general lines of 
development and evolution respectively. Special 
ohj’ections apply to the cnlture-epocli theory both 
as an interpretation of the facets of observation 
and as a basis of educational reform, but in the 
course of its discussion many valuable suggestions 
have been made. The child is not mentally, any 
more than physically, a mere miniature adult ; 
its powers do not differ merely in quantity from 
those of the adult ; they differ also m proportion 
and in kind. 

Nature and nurture. — The question is still very 
far from settled as to the respective influence in 
development of factors which are present in the 
individual at birth, and of factors which come 
from the environment and operate from without. 
The arguments for the former, in the case of 
mental development, are : the tendency of the 
individual to reach the type or standard of his 
race, mentally as physically ; the remarkably 
close resemblances which the adult individual 
shows to his parents and nearer ancestors, in char- 
acter as^ in body — a resemblance which is still 

f reater, it is said, between parent and child when 
oth are considered at the stage of infancy or 
childhood ; and the phenomena of atavism, so far 
as they are certified. Such facts suggest that, as 
the bodily germ-cell contains elements, or at least 
conditions, by which the future growth of the 
individual bodily organism is determined along 
definite lines, with definite limits, and definite 
proportions between the parts, so the mind, or 
perhaps we should say the brain as the basis of 
mind, also has its development pre-determined 

1 aee the Herbartian Ziller’e Allg. Pd.dag.\ Leipzig, 18S4, 

21 5 IT , and (xrundUguiuj zxir Lehre vom erzieh. Unter.'^y do. 
884, and the cnticisma of K. Lange, Apperzeption'^ , do. 1906, 


from the first. In support of this the statistical 
observations of Galton, Pearson, Heymans, and 
others have been adduced on the resemblances 
and correlations between the mental capacities of 
individuals and those of their parents or other 
members of their family. 

The result of Galton’s observations on the prevalence of 
eminence and genius in difFet ent families may be placed in 
this form : that the chances of an eminent naan having an 
eminent relative are as 1 to 4, while the chances that an ordi- 
nary man, or a man chosen at random without reference to 
eminence, will have an eminent relative are as 1 to 250. That 
this is not due to opportunity or to social influences he argues 
by a comparison between the adopted sons of Popes and the 
real sons of gifted men. Again, if both parents are artistic, 
the probability of a child being artistic is 2 to 1 ; while, if 
neither parent is artistic, the piobabihty of the child being so 
is 1 to 4 Another and later statement shows that, while 35 
families, of a certain relatively high degiee of eminence or 
capacity in the fathera, will contain at least 6 sons of the same 
capacity, as many as 6000 families of average or mediocre 
ability in the fathers will be re<]uired to furnish the same 
number of sons of that higher decree of oniinenoe (F Galton, 
/ieredi/ori j/ GVnins, London, ISOM, ISatural 1 uhoritancey London, 
1SS9 For further references, see J Arthur Thomson, ileredtty. 
London, 1908). 

Again, Karl Pearson dealt with families statistically in regard 
to such characteristics as intelligence, vivacity, conscientious- 
ness, popularity, temper ; he had previously compared them 
in regard to such physical characters as the colour of hair, size 
and capacity of skull, stature, etc. The application of the 
correlation-formula may bo simply explained in this way, that 
if every two brothers had always the same stature, or the same 
colour of hair, then the correlation-index would be 1*00 ; if 
there were no law whatever, so that in one case the two 
brothers might be equally tall, in another the one tall and the 
other moderate, m a third the one toll and the other short, 
then the index would be 0*00 ; while, conversely, if there were 
such a law that in every case of two brothers one was tall and 
the other short (of course in exact proportion), then the index 
would be -1*00. The index Karl Pearson found for the colour 
of the hair was 0*64, for the skull 0*49, for the stature 0*61; 
while for the mental characters the average correlation was 
0*62, in other words, }>ractically the same as the physical index. 
These are <5omp:u ativcly high degrees of correlation, and sug- 
gest that the same cause has been opiTative in both classes of 
cases considered in the statistical measurement. Now, it is 
quite obvious that post-natal <*oiKlttioiiH have nothing to do 
with the colour of the hair or witli the size of the skull ; hence 
It is equally unlikely, he argues, that the environment has 
anything to do with the intolligent'e, or vivacity, or temper of 
the individual. Later, more particular and accurate tests gave 
.similar results, although the correlations were not quite so 
Inch, in any <'ase, tlio lirother of a bright child is much more 
liKohv to bo bright than the brother of a dull child ; bright- 
ness or dullness of intelligence is derived from the parents and 
is not due to education or environment, and not only is it the 
general mental character that is inherited in this way, but 
even quite special charactori.sticH (K Pearson, Mature^ Ixv. 
[1901] 118, also Tluxh'v Lcct. for 1903 in the Trans Anthr. 
Inst. p. 179 ff,, and fiiornetrikay i'. q.'iT, and id. [1904] 

131; U cy Ztschr.f. angew. I'. •• ii i 'iCO,] On the whole 
<iiiest'on, see hi. L. Thorndike, JbaucaUon.al / Psychology ^ New 
York, 1903, ch. 6). 

On the other Bi<le, Loeh and his school are able 
to produce an increa.sing mass of evidence showing 
that the development of the bodily organism, 
since it can be enormously modified by changes 
in the environment, is to a large extent dhectly 
due to the action of external forces. Hence the 
mental development may be a product of environ- 
ment and opportunity rather than of innate 
factors. Thus, the conclusions of Galton and 
Pearson, for example, are insecure so long as we 
do not and cannot exclude the environmental in- 
fluence : just as children of healthy parents tend 
to have healthy boflies because of the sufficient 
and. proper food which their parents {because of 
their healthiness) are able to provide them, so the 
children of mentally gifted parents tend also to be 
mentally gifted, because of the immensely greater 
stimulation which they receive from the conversa- 
tion, the life, the surroundings of their parents, 
and their parents’ friends ; it is a question not of 
innate, but of external, conditioning. See, further, 
art. Heredity. 

3. Relation of mental to physical development : 
periods of development. — It has been shown (see 
Body and Mind, Brain and Mind) that the 
development of the mental jiowers is in intimate 
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relation with that of the bodily organs, and 
especially the brain. 

The term ‘ development ’ is here used in a wide sense to cover 
both growth and development proper ; strictly it is preferable 
to confine the term ‘ growth ’ to the increase in size or amount, 
while ‘development’ is reserved for increase in organization 
and connexion of parts ; but these processes occur simultane- 
ously in physical development, and it is extremely difficult to 
draw any line between them in mental expansion. 

The stages of physical growth and maturity have 
been used to delimit the periods of childhood 
generally ; broadly, we may take four periods of 
seven years each : (1) childhood^ from birth to 7 
years (about the time of the completion of the 
second dentition) ; (2) the period of girlhood or 
boyhood^ from the 7th to the 14th year ; (3) the 
period of adolescence or youths from the 14th to 
the 21st year ; and (4) from the 21st to the 28th 
year, by which time the mental development, as 
well as the skeletal growth, is approximately com- 
pleted. The first period is also divided into m- 
fancy (the first two years, to completion of first 
dentition) and childhood proper (bo the 7th year). 

(1) Characteristic of the first period are the 
develojiriient of the senses, which at first are ex- 
tremely imperfect ; rapid body and brain growth ; 
the acquirement of the fundamental motor co- 
ordinations — walking, grasidng, climbing, etc. — 
and the acquirement of speech ; emotions are readily 
excited, but are of short duration ; the prominent 
instincts are the self-preservative ones, ‘ experi- 
mentation play,’ and imitation. (2) The second 
eriod is mai ked by a slower bodily growth ; the 
rain is relatively fixed in its size and weight 
before the middle of this period, but undergoes 
rapid development or organization during the 
latter part of it ; the important physiological 
changes that occur towards the middle of the 
period are accompanied by susce})tibility to 
emotional excitement ; the individual is easily 
fatigued ; bodily and mental habits are being 
formed and fixed ; the beginnings of abstract 
thought and of self-consciousness present them- 
selves : action is co-ordinated with reflective in- 
telligence and thought. (3) In the third stage 
there is, again, at the beginning, a rapid advance 
in bodily growth followed by another period of 
slow growth to its completion at about 21; there 
is a strengthening of the social consciousness ; 
greater interest is shown in adults and their work ; 
it is also the period of idealism, of romance, and 
generally of great emotional and social develop- 
ment — ‘stoim and stress’; the mental powers 
begin to be definitely fixed and proportioned ; 
even play takes a more serious form — in tests of 
endurance, self-control, skill, and ability. (On 
this important period, see Stanley Hall’s AdoU 
escencej and art. Adolescence, vol. i. p. 101). (4) 

The last period referred to is that in which the 
general mental character is finally hardened or 
set. (On the periods of childhood, see the histori- 
cal summary in Chamberlain, eh. 4, and Clapar^de, 
ch. 4, par. 1). The development of the brain is 
eculiar in this respect, that at birth it bears a 
iglier proportion relatively to the rest of the 
body, and to its adult value, than any other organ. 
While the weight of body of the newly born infant 
is to that of the adult as 1 to 20, the corre- 
sponding ratio in the case of the brain alone is 
1 to 3*8 (see the tables given in H. H. Donaldson, 
Growth of the Brain, London, 1895, chs. 2 and 5). 
Nearly the full weight of the brain, however, and 
therefore its completed ‘ growth,’ is reached be- 
tween the 7th and the 10th year, whereas the full 
stature is not attained until about the 21st year, 
and the body may go on increasing in weight till 
the 50th year or later. On the other hand, the 
brain after the 7th year undergoes changes of 
great importance in its organization ; growth is 


replaced by development, in the proper sense ol 
the word, although there has also been some degree 
of development during the earlier stages. 

According to Flechsig’s discoveries, the sensory areas of the 
brain are the first to show functional maturity, that is, they 
are the first whose connecting fibres acquire the medullai^- 
sheath iLocalisation der geistigen Vorgange, Leipzig, 1896). 
The earliest fibres to be functionally perfect are those which 
lead from and to the large region of the brain, which he 
calls the area for ‘ body sensation,’ mcluding under this 
broad term both the internal sensations, conveyed from the 
viscera, muscles, etc., and the external, conveyed from the 
skin (organic, kinsesthetic, pam, touch, and temperature sensa- 
tions, sensations of position) ; these connexions begin before 
birth, and are completed in the first few months after birth. 
Within this region it is the fibres connected with the internal 
organs, and with the extremities, that are first completed ; 
then follow those connected with the trunk, and with the 
special muscles that are afterwards used for speech. They 
convey the great masses of sensation with wffiich the feelings 
and emotions, and also the sense of self, are directly correlated 
(H. Beaunis, Lea Sensations internes, Paris, 18S9), It may be 
concluded that these impressions are the eailiest which the 
child 18 capable of receiving, and the first to be connected into 
systematic perceptions. Next in order of development are the 
fibres connected with the smell-centre, and probnb’i Lliose of 
the taste -ce n tre ; third are those which lead lo and fiorn the 
sight area, which do not begin to show the medullary-sheath 
until after birth ; while those of hearing come last. Outside 
the more or less sharply defined areas of the brain, from which 
these Ifibres derive^ are those which Flechsig, after Meynert, 
names the association areas, the two chief areas being the large 
occipital zone, and the pre-frontal zone. It is noticeable that 
these are all much later in completing their connexions than 
the sensory zones, and that their connexions are almost entirely 
of the intra-cerebral type ; that is to say, they pass between 
the ditlerent parts of the cortex within a heinibpliere or from 
one hemisphere to the other ; these are hardly present at all 
in the third month of life, but continue to form for several 
years afterwards. 

Flechsig holds, from a comparison between his anatomical 
researches and the results of clinical and pathological observa- 
tion, that the sensory zones * mediate ’ not only sensations 
proper, but also those mental forms which are baaed upon 
groups or combinations of similar sensations ; for example, 
tactual space-perceptions, and peiceplions of auditive series 
such as those involved m the apur<^('iation of spoken words. 
With the large association-aiea in ihe hiru: part of the brain 
are correlated such perceptions as involve combinations of 
heterogeneous sensations, associations, and memories ; in other 
words, ideas of external objects, of the m<eaning of words, and 
all forms of higher knowledge. Injury to, or destiuction of, 
these regions leads to an entire loss both of visual and of 
auditory memory, and the state which has sometimes been 
called apraxia, or agnosis, that is, an apjiarent inability not 
only to name familiar objects or to recognize them when seen, 
but even to use them w’hen placed in the hand ; yet at the 
same time power of sensation appears to be intact. The general 
term ‘intelligence’ mif^ht fitly be used to cover the mental 
faculties which are lost in such a case. On the other hand, the 
pre-frontal region, standing in the closest relation with the 
area for the tactual, kinsesthetic, and organic sensations, is 
that which runs parallel with the development of the will, 
character, and self-consciousness ; the one certain fact about 
injury to it is that there is a loss of interest, spontaneity, 
power of concentrating the attention, in short, a general 
depreciation of the character. 

The close relation between normal development 
of the brain and normal mental capacity, between 
abnormal development or one-sided development 
and genius, between defective development and 
imbecility, etc., have been referred to elsewhere 
(Brain and Mind) ; modern appeals for improved 
hygiene in schools, medical inspection of children, 
feeding of necessitous children, special classes for 
defective children, and the avoidance of over-strain, 
have their ^ound or justification in the intimate 
correlation between the develojuuent of the body 
and that of the mind ; and, needless to say, in the 
case of the child, even more than in that of the 
adult, the health of the mind is mainly dependent 
upon that of the body. 

4, The conditions of development. — It has 
already been pointed out that xt is difficult to 
say how far development proceeds from internal, 
and how far from external factors. It may be 
urged that, just as a child will reach a certain pre- 
determined height, px'ovided that it obtains adequate 
food and exercise and is protected from injury, and 
as no amount of extra feeding or exercise will enable 
it to go beyond this height, while under-feeding, 
under -exercise, and injury will make it fall below 
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it, so it is in the case of the mind. The child is 
born with the possibility of so much mental 
capacity, so much ‘ intelligence,’ or retentive 
memory, so acute a sense of sight or hearing, etc. ; 
care and practice will enable it to reach these fixed 
limits, but not to pass beyond them, while neglect 
and want of exercise may keep it far short of them. 
The conclusion is that the function of the teacher 
or parent is limited to the providing of the neces- 
sary Tnaterial for development, that the amount 
and the direction of the development are, however, 
determined already by the nature which the child 
has received at birth. It is piobable that the two 
most important factors in the question are, on 
the one hand, the activity of tlie child, which is 
partly a matter of congenital faculty, and partly a 
matter of healthy nutrition ; and, on the other 
hand, opportunity of exercise and practice. The 
child who is constantly moving about not only 
improves his health in general, but also puts him- 
self within reach of varied stimuli by which his 
mental powers are evoked, and in the course of 
time developed ; while the sluggish child does not 
come so much within reach of stimulation, and 
therefore has a relatively slower development. 
Opportunitj includes both the ordinary social 
and educational advantages or disadvantages, and 
especially those factors which depend on the health, 
culture, and economic position of the parents. 
Nature determines that the fundamental instincts 
shall appear in a certain order, and each contribute 
its share to the complete development ; but, if 
stimulation and exercise are not provided, any 
instinct, when it appears, will remain undeveloped, 
and therefore the whole mental growth will sufler 
a certain amount of distortion. 

Play and imitation. — The principal internal con- 
ditions of development are the two * instincts,’ if 
they may be so called — play and imitation. Play 
in the wide sense includes all activities or tendencies 
which do not contribute to the immediate needs of 
the organism, which are si)ontaneously cairied out, 
and wliich give pleasure in their operation apart 
from any result derived from them. The natural 
view of play is such as is expressed in Spencer’s 
surplus energy theory, viz. that play is the out- 
come of the excessive amount of stored nervous 
energy in the young, the exercise of which is not 
required for the organic needs, or of the tendency 
or faculty of imitation, according to which the 
child in its play imitates adult activities {Principles 
of Psychology^, 1872, vol. ii. pt. 8, ch. 9). The 
theory with which Groos {Play of Animals and 
Play of Man [Eng. tr., London, 1910]), Baldwin 
(Pref. to Groos’ Play of Animals), and others seek 
to replace this is that play has a biological 
function, viz. that of preparing the immature 
individual for the activities of adult life, without 
exposing it to danger such as would be implied if 
it had to acquire the same experience apart from 
the parent’s protection. There is in each of the 
mental powers (or in each of the relative centres of 
the brain) a tendency to expression or exercise, 
and, long before there is real need for such powers, 
this exercise is obtained through play ; thus the 
plays of children follow roughly the stages of the 
race evolution, as Hugh Miller suggested {My 
Schools and SchoolTnasters). The corresponding 
instincts and interests develop successively in the 
child’s mind ; as they develop in their order, each 
in turn seeks, as it were, for self -expansion or ex- 
pression, and this takes the form of play. A 
specially important feature of play is that it pre- 
pares the way for intelligence, or, rather, it is the 
means by which intelligence gradually comes to 
replace instinct, both in the race and in the individ- 
ual ; the more fixed and limited the environment 
of an organism is, the more rigid are its instincts, 


the less developed is its nervous system, and the 
less is its power to adapt itself to changes in the 
environment ; on the other hand, the more varied 
the environment, the less rigid, although perhaps 
more numerous, the instinctive tendencies are, and 
the greater the ultimate development of the intelli- 
gence ; play enables the instincts to be sufficiently 
exercised without dominating the development as 
a whole. In general, then, play is a preparation 
for the adult life ,* hence, the higher the physical 
and also the mental development ultinrately 
achieved, the longer, as a rule, is the period of 
play ; this, according to Groos, is the object, the 
biological function, of youth ; animals do not play 
because they are young, but they have a period of 
youth in order to play. This }>lay includes the 
simple experimentation of the child, as that of the 
infant when exercising its muscles and its senses 
upon the objects around it ; thus it obtains experi- 
ence of the qualities of objects, and at the same 
time strengthens and develops its own active 
powers. Nature has provided ample means for 
Ellis experimentation-play in the pleasure which 
the child manifestly obtains from it, and which is, 
here as elsewhere, the correlative and index of 
action which is for the benefit of the organism. 
Next follow those plays by which the organism as 
a whole is strengiuened i)hysically, and by wliich 
the memory is organized and experience consoli- 
dated ; linally, plays in which the higher mental 
powers, as well as the wider social instincts, are 
brought out and exercised. The following is 
Groos’ classilication of the plays of the miild 
{Play of Man) . — 

hJxampUs. 

I. Plnvfiil c\pr rinuMitation : 

(a)\v»'wl» the st*iihO)> uppara- Expenniontation with noises, 

tus. tones, tastes, colouis, forms, 

etc. 


(6) With the motor appara- 
tus. 


(c) Playful use of the higher 
mental powers. 

1. Experimentation with 

the mental jiowers, 
memory, imagination. 

2. Evnenmontation wnth 

the teelmg-H (physical 
pain, mental sulfer- 
ing, surprise, fear). 

S. Expcimienla.tion[ with 
the will. 


Movement of its own body, 
moving plays, destructive and 
constructive plays, throwing 
pla^-a 


Illusion an<l recognition 
plays ; imaginary tales, etc. 


II. 


Games involving tests of en- 
durance, pam , tales involving 
surprises and perils, dangerous 
situations, etc. 

Kxpeumeutation or play 
Involving control of reflex 
actions or of habits. 

Playful exorcise of impulses of tiie second or socionoinic 
order ; (a) lighting plays (physical and mental tests, 
nvalry, teasing, hunting plays, etc.); (Jb) love plays; (c) 
imitative play (imitation of movements, dramatic muta- 
tion, constructive imita.tion, and inner or artistic imita- 
tion) ; {d) social play. 


As to imitation, it also, like play, is a universal 
tendency in normal childhood,^ anti indeed in all 
young animal life ; both iiiiitabion and play differ, 
as Groos points out {oj>. cit. p. 2), from ordinary 
instincts, in the fact that they have not a specific 
stimulus, or a specific reaction, bub are called out 
by any kind of Kstimulus, and involve a reaction 
which varies with the stiniulus calling them out. 
The essential conditions of imitation are (1) some 
sort of interest {7'appori), by which the attention 
of the young animal is caught and held by an older 
animal ; (2) the perception of some movement in 
the older animal ; (3) Ine experience of some reflex 
or inborn tendency towards the same movement in 
the young. Thus imitation is always based partly 
on innate powers, partly on the social conditions, 
and partly also on tlie development of the senses 
and po\yers of perception. There is a gradual 
change in childhood {a) in the type of objects or 
persons whom the child seeks to imitate, in the 
interest which it feels for ditlerent personalities, 

1 Idiot children, as a rule, neither play nor imitate (Sollier, 
Psychol, de Vidiot et d« F^aria, 1901, ch. 6). 
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and the attraction of its attention by them ; (6) 
in the complexity of the actions imitated ; (c) in 
the fidelity of the imitation, the earlier actions 
being more limited and more faithful copies, the 
later being more spontaneous, oiiginal, and dra- 
matic in their form (cf. the development of chil- 
dren’s ideals with age in Earl Barnes, Studies in 
Education, ii, [1902], and a recent study by Varen- 
donek, in Arch, de psych,, no. xxviii., July 1908). 
The biological function of imitation is, like that of 
lay, to prepare the individual for adult life, while 
e is being protected from the dangers that might 
otherwise lie in acquiring such experience. The 
child, imitating its parents, its teachers, or its 
friends, acquires the kabits of expression and of 
action which they already have, and also — a more 
important matter — acquires their habits of emotion, 
their mental attitudes. Imitation thus becomes a 
form of heredity, replacing physical heredity, 
bringing the same advantages more rapidly, and 
at less cost. The child tends through it to resemble 
its parents, not only physically but also mentally 
(Baldwin, Mental Develojoment, 332 fi*.). 

5. The original activities- — The child is born 
with a complex nervous structure, by which ade- 
quate response is provided to a large number of 
stimuli from the environment, in the form of reflex, 
automatic, and instinctive actions. Some of these 
actions are carried out before consciousness, and 
therefore, presumably, before mind is present, or 
at least active ; and even in later development we 
still find that a large part of the work of the body 
is carried on reflexly or automatically, and with- 
out the intervention of consciousness. The ques- 
tion arises as to the relation between consciousness 
on the one hand, and reflex activity on the other, 
in development. It is still sometimes argued that 
consciousness has no biological function, and that 
the whole mental development is simply a result of, 
and therefore sequent to, the bodily and cerebral 
development itself, which in its turn is determined 
by purely physiological and physical forces, H. 
Ziegler, A. Bethe, J. Loeb, J. P. Nuel, and other 
* modernists ’ in Comparative Psychology would 
entirely exclude the use of consciousness (not 
merely the word, but the thing) from biology. 
On the other side, it is held that consciousness is, 
or exercises, a controlling power by which the 
reflexes present, or provided for, at birth are 
organized into higher combinations, and modified 
on the ground of experience (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. 
to Comp, Psychol,, ch. II, London, 1894 ; Animal 
Behaviour, London, 1900) ; and, again, that the 
reflex actions themselves are a product of con- 
scious effort in the ancestors of the individual 
(Wundt, Physiol, Psychol.^, Leipzig, 1903, iii. 
278 ff.). Thus consciousness or mind is now and 
has been in the past the main force making not 
merely for mental, but also for physical develop- 
ment and evolution. There is a law of economy 
by which every action, as it is repeated, becomes 
less and less of a conscious action, until in the end 
it may be purely automatic ; the value of this is 
that the energy of consciousness, or the physical 
energy underlying consciousness, is thereby set free 
for other activities ; wherever an action is resisted, 
or is prevented by any cause from issuing in its 
ordinary way, there consciousness is immediately 
present ; wherever a new circumstance arises which 
requires a different reaction from any provided by 
the reflex or automatic systems, there again con- 
sciousness arises ; on the other hand, the less 
resistance there is the smoother the action, the 
more familiar the situation the less is conscious- 
ness directed towards it. Consciousness thus 
represents the ‘ growing point’ of the organism; 
correlated with it are changes in the central 
nervous system, and in the body as a whole, which 


ultimately become the basis of organized intelli- 
gence and will (cf. J. Jastrow, The Subconscious, 
London, 1906, pt. 2). 

The special activities and powers involved in the 
process of mental development may be classified as 
follows : (1) the physiological reflex actions ; (2) 
the sense-organs, sensations, and sensory reflexes ; 
(3) perception, in relation to the primary attention- 
reflexes ; (4) instinctive behaviour ; (5) feelings and 
emotions ; (6) will ; (7) memory, its conditions and 
varieties ; (8) imagery and imagery types ; (9) 
language and abstract thought. 

(1) Physiological reflexes are those connected 
with the circulation of the blood, the respiration, 
the digestion, and other processes of bodily meta- 
bolism ; of these it is not necessary to treat in this 
connexion, since they are entirely removed from 
the control of the child’s consciousness, except so 
far as they are liable to modification by emotion, 
to which reference will be made later. These 
processes take place at a much more rapid rate in 
the infant than in the adult. 

* The metabolic activities of the infant are more pronounced 
than those of the adult, for the sake, not so much of energ^ies 
which are spent on the world without, as of energies which are 
for a while buried in the rapidly increasing mass of flesh.’ It is 
*a metabolism directed larg-ely to constructive ends’ (M. Foster, 
Text-hook 0 / Physiology^, 1891, p. 1544). 

(2) Se'itsations, — The normal child is provided at 
birth with the external apparatus for all classes of 
sensation, and these are connected, through nerve 
fibres, with the central organs in the brain ; but, as 
has been remaiked above, this connexion is not 
functionally complete for a considerable time after 
birth. The child at first is deaf, is ‘ light-shy,’ is 
insensitive to odours, and to a large extent to 
taste, so that the sense of touch and perJiaps the 
muscular sense are the only ones which at birth 
show certain indications of activity. According 
to the tests which have been made, the sensitive- 
ness in general increases very rapidly in the first 
few years, reaching its maximum development 
probably about the 10th year, after which there is 
a decline in sensitiveness proper, although the 
power of discrimination remains capable of great 
improvement thereafter (J. A. Gilbert, Studies 
from Yale Psychol, Lab,, 1893, 1894 ; E. Meumann, 
i. 102 ff.). The sensorial reaction-time also im- 
proves in rate during the first 10 or 12 years of 
life, after which there is, apart from special train- 
ing, a gradual dulling. The different qualities of 
each sense become capable of discrimination in a 
regular succession, which, according to some ob- 
servers, follows that of their supposed evolution in 
the race. 

The development of visual sensation may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the problem and of the obstacles to its solution 
There is very great difficulty in defcerniinmg whether a child 
has or has not a power to perceive and distinguish different 
colours. Even where speech is appealed to, the results are by 
no means conclusive. The earliest attempt to determine the 
order in which the different visual sensations are arrived at 
was that of Preyer in 1882 (op. c?,£. xnfra, ch. 1). The tests were 
begrun in the third quarter of the second year of life, and con- 
tinued to the fourth year. He found that the colours yellow 
and red were those which were most constantly and accurately 
named, or picked out when the names were given, while green 
and blue came last ; by the beginning of the 4th year the child 
could name all but the very dark or light shades correctly. 
With a similar method Miss Shinn (op. cit. xnfra) found that her 
subject (a little girl) was successfully trained to name all the 
colours correctly, before the end of the second year. By a 
special method, appealing to the preference of the child, as 
shown by its selection of one from a pair of colours, Baldwin 
(^Mental Development, pp. 39, 60) concluded that a child of 9 
months can distinguish all the colouis, and has a distinct 
preference for blue. The above were individual studies. From 
a thorough collective test on children, boys and girls, from birth 
to 7 years, b 3 ’- a * matching ’ method, Garbini {Arch, per Vantrop, 
XXIV., Florence, 1894) concluded that a child begins to develop 
the power of discrimination between light and dark during the 
first month of life ; and to distinguish different object® their 
shade or brightness in the second month ; it is not till the 
middle of the second year that he has an^' perception of colour, 
and then it is red which is first marked out ; green begins to 
be added about the end of the second 3 'ear, and yellow in the 
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course of the third year, while it is not till the fourth that he 
can distinguish such colours as orange^ hhie^ violet, etc. In the 
fifth year the different shades of the same colour become easily 
distinguished, but the colour vision is still relatively imperfect 
until the end of the sixth year. Thus the order of development 
is red, green, yellow ; then orange, blue, and violet. With 
regard to the power of naming, he found that 2 per cent of the 
children in their sixth year cannot name any colour, and that 
only 35 per cent can name the six main colours given above ; 
the power to name a colour accurately seems to follow, in about 
a year’s space, the power to d nsru’oh the colour in question. 
Ziegler, m 1905 {Inaugural fjmi'era'ion, Zuiich, n.d., but c. 
1905), tried, with more accurate methods, to determine the 
degree of colour sensibility in 200 children, one half boys and 
one half girls, at the age of beginning school life in the Munich 
schools. The ‘matching’ method gave a distinct preference m 
accuracy of matching to orangey violet y hluey and yellow in that 
order, red, greyy and gieen being relatively less accurately 
matched. Black and white were invariably correctly placed. 
It does not, of course, follow that the order of correctness m 
matching corresponds to the order of development ; on the 
contrary, it may be concluded that the colours were preferred 
on account of their sesthetic value, their novelty, etc. In the 
naming method (the child giving the name) the order of 
correctness was blacky whitey red, bltiCy green, yellow, with 
%iolet and orange last ; the darker shades of colour on the whole 
were better named than the lighter, presumably because they 
were more familiar to the children ; none of the boys could 
name orange, and only 6 per cent of the girls. Every one of 
the tests employed brought out the fact, already suggested by 
other observers, that girls have a much more accurate sense of 
colour than boys Neither Garbini nor Ziegler found that any 
one of the children they examined was colour-blind (in a total 
of 760) ; in adults, as is well known, colour-blindness occurs 
much more frequently among men than among women ; m the 
former case the frequency is variously given as from 1 to 6 per 
cent. It IS probable that by properly devised means of train- 
ing, the colour sense of children micrht be crreatlv <levelonf‘d, 
and thereby the^r general mental gs ^ ij;, i cu. 

(3) The development of perception from sensation 
takes place through the exercise of the sensory re- 
flexes, which play a large part in the proce.ss of 
attention. Thus a child does not at first see objects 
either as clearly, as distinctly, or as proportion- 
ately as the adult. In the earlier months it sees 
no colours, hut only light and shade ; it has no 
means of determining the distance at which any 
seen object is ; it is unable to fix an object so as to 
obtain a clear image of its outlines and details ; it 
is unable to determine, and indeed has no concep- 
ception of, the third dimension ; objects are prob- 
ably seen as blotches of light and shade merely ; 
it has no power of distingULshing a real fx*om a re- 
flected or imaged object ; in short, it can hardly 
be said to have any perceptual or object-conscious- 
ness at all, through sight (Preyer, op. cit. ch. 1). 
Ail these powers are gradually acquired through 
exercise and the resulting co-ordination of the 
movements of the eyes with the visual sensations. 
The three sets of muscles in question are those of 
accommodation, by which the object is clearly 
focused ; of fixation, by which the object is brought 
into the centre of the retina— the part of the eye 
which is most sensitive to form as well as to colour; 
and of convergence, by which binocular vision is 
determined, and the two eyes are guided so as to 
obtain single vision of solid objects. These co- 
ordinations are only ncouiiod, as luis been said, 
through exercise; anu ii j- tli(‘rt*b>rc extremely 
important that a child should be given all possible 
opportunities of exercising its ocular muscles from 
the very first. It is interest — inntinctive interest 
in first place — that calls forth movements ; 
and, where objects of interest are not presented, 
the exercise fails to take place. This is an illustra- 
tion of the importance of environment in deciding 
development. ° 


the dates at which these 
powers are finally achieved, according to Preyer and others (cf. 
Kiricpatrick, op. cit. infra, ch. 4). The protective reflex 
pf the eyes when bright light fallt, i po’‘ -hcri «- ....nr,. ,7 

immediately after birth ; also the iiuir .i.- p* 'ex f-i'l'ip 'i lo* tn 
increase or decrease of light); thi wb7 n .ui 

object IS brought close to the eye, is not immediately present, 
^ independent move- 

eyelids (e.g. one eye remain- 
, moves, or the eyes being turned 
uStif eyelids remain fixed) occur occasionally 

until the beginning of the second month ; voluntary fixation is 


not complete until about the end of the first ycir - 

voluntary and accurate converg-ence according to Ci*t 
of objects is not perfect even before the end of the second \4ir - 
the interpretation of visual impressions and their co-orclira'afciori 
with bodily movements are not established till much later 

_ This history really describes the origin of the visual perceo- 
tions of space in the child ; the question whether the iciea of 
space is innate or acquired is impossible to answer, becaTiseifc 
is wrongly put. The child is not born with a ready-made idea. 

of space which it nieioh to experiences derived fronUhe 

senses (Kant), but. nciii.o- is its idea of space a producL of 
sensations and of associations formed between th.e luilirea 
denved from the sensations: it is a result of mter-actioii be- 
tween Bensations,_ feelings and desires, impulses and move- 
ments, to which in each case the ‘disposition’ is coni^eniLal 
but which are only realized and combined through the arc xnred 
experience of the child (cf. Wundt’s ‘psychic synthcsisy and 
Stumpf’s ‘syneigy ’). The evidence from the born-blind who 
have been enabled, by an operation, to see in later life, is’' coti- 
flictiMg It does not j>rove that they at first see oaly colours 
and Inightness, not things or objects, as Preyer argues. It is 
tiue, however, that they are entirely unable to appreciate 
distance (see B. Bourdon, La Perception visuelle 
Pans, 1902, ch. 13, for a complete account of these observatioiia' 
up to that date). A similar ‘ synergy ' of sensations, feeliiim' 
and attention - reflexes goes to form the tactual perceptions 
(extent, hardness and soitness, sharpness and bluiitness etc) 
and the auditory perceptions (rhythm, tone-interval, melodv 
speech, etc.). 

^ (4) An instinctive action is a response ©v-oked ia 
direct relation to a perception of some kind, while 
a reflex action is called out by a simple sensatioa 
or by a purely physiological stimulus. The diil’er- 
ence is mainly one of degree, although there is 
undqxibtedly a much greater power of control, and 
liability to modification on tdio ground of experi- 
ence, in the instinctive than in the reflex: action 
(see discussion on ‘Instinct and hitelligenoo ’ in 
Brit. Journ. of Psychol, iii. pt, 3 [1910] by Myors, 
Lloyd Morgan, Carr, Stout, and Macdougal 1). ‘ ^Xhe 
following is a classilication of the in.stincts shown 
by the cliild, modified from that given by k. A. 
Kirkpatrick (ch. 4): (1) individual instincts; (2) 
social, including {a) the gi'cgarious iristiixct, the 
instinct to he with others, (6) the co-oi>erafcive 
instinct, to act with others, (c) play, (d) imitation, 
{(') expression and communication, and (/') more 
complex instincts .such as tlie collective, dcHtruotive, 
and creative instincts. Such an instinct, implies 
three things: a need on the part of the cliild 
(organic sensation, feeling, imnnlse), an object 
cajiable of satisfying this need, ami some con- 
sciousness on the part of the child of the nionuing 
of the object in relation to the want or need. 1 1 k 
the want or the interest which determines the 
direction of the attention towards the object, 
Thus the child’s whole interest is ab.sorbed at first 
by the needs of food and of rest; its gra.spi ng friul 
food-taking instincts are the first to express theni- 
.selves; the giver of food, and articles used in con- 
nexion with its food, are the first objects which it 
learn.s to^ distinguish and recognize ; later fche 
needs of its sense-development cause interest in 
objects for the mex'e sensations they give, bright 
lights and colours, loud noises and musical ton oh, 
etc. At this stage the instinct of play a|>))cjrrfc, 
especially of experimentation play an<{ of mo-vc- 
ment play. In its early years the cluld is natiiir- 
ally self-centred ; it is biologically of advantage to 
the race that the individualist instincts should be 
strong at this time. Accordingly, its wanta a.re 
strongly expressed and vigorously insisted upon. 
Yet there is no conscious idea of the self, as opposed 
in interest to other piersons, until from the fourth or 
fifth year, when selfishness in the strict sense of 1 lie 
word begins to ayipear, controlled, however, by L he 
equally In.stiuctive desire for social ajiproval. Tiio 
constant desire of the normal child to be with 
others, especially other children, his shyness fco 
wards strangcj ciders, bub ready acceiitarice as 
playmates of other children, about his own age, 
seen for the first time ; his eagerness to accompany 
the adults of his family in all their goings and in 
all their activities ; his constant repetition of the 
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actions of adults in liis inis treatment of 

animal pets, youngei: clnildiren, dolls, etc. — are 
illnstrations of the force of the social instincts and 
of their part in the development of the social con- 
sciousness. Later, tine mdividixalist and social 
instincts combine in (i. ) theirriLpulseof self-display, 
adornment, etc.; (ii.) the imi pulse to co-operate 
with others for common encds, in games, or in 
school and. household or farm, woxk; (iii.) the im- 
pulse of competition sind rivstlry^ which tends to 
the rapid development of the phyrsicai and mental 
powers; (iv.) with expandimg imagination, the 
sympathetic feelings axise,^ ancd the impulse to help, 
to defend, to support others, which reaches its 
height in the unselfish idealism of adolescence. 
The progressive appearance of thiese instincts, as 
also tliose of play, imitation, emotional expression 
and speech, determines ^ grsLdusil change in the 
interests of the child, and this in its turn reacts 
upon its intelligence and chsuxacter. (On the de- 
velopment of instinct, and its relsttion to interest, 
etc., see Kirkpatrick and T. Claparhde, opp, citt.) 

(5) Je&ltngs and- cmotiam, — It has lieen recog- 
nized that the atlective life of the child is propor- 
tionally much more extensive tlran that of the 
adult ; as judged at sany rate by his expressions, 
the child’s feelings are l>oth more vivid and less 
enduring than those of the adnlt ; impressions 
when they reach conscion-snessat all are felt inoie 
keenly and are responded to moie actively and 
strongly. This is true Loth, of pleasures and of 
pains. On the other liarLd, tlie feelings are not so 
permanent ; the child jpass^s rstpidly from one mood 
of feeling to its opposite — from Ifaughter to tears, 
from anger to pity. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether the actual feelings are as strong as 
they appear. 

Preyer has argued that the child's life is one of intense feel- 
ing, and that in it pain predonainat-<3a over pleasure, being in 
fact the necessary atmiulus to developmeat ; against this it may 
be urged: Ca) that the feelinffs are not in, general intense, but 
that their apparent expression is rea.lly a xi instinctive or reflex 
act, which is not accompanied t>yso man y internal changes as 
occur in adult life, and. hence is not reflected in the conscious 
life to the same extent as in the aduilt; C*) that, owing to the 
short duration of the feelings and ofclier factors, pleasure 
predominates largely over pain eveMi in the youngest child, 
with normal health ; anci (c) that pleasure is a stronger 
driving- force than pain in developio-ent, as in evolution. The 
general happiness of healthy cfciildreii, thieir constant play and 
activity, their capacity for deep and. prolonged sleep, are all 
indications that this is the truer* view of fche case. Many signs 
also — their easy recovery from wounds, arapid forgetfulness of 
injury, etc.— prove that the y^oimg: child has a much lower 
degree of sensibility to physical pain than, the adult. 

A full description of the expr easio xis of the different feelings 
and emotions, as observed in th« child from birth onwards, is to 
be found in Preyer, ch. 6. The classical account, for animals 
and man alike, is Darwin's JSxpr^esdonofCJie Emotions (London, 
1872). That even so compl ex expressions as laughter and blush- 
ing are congenital, and not acquired!, by imitation, is shown in 
Sir A. MitcheU's About JOnaraning,, Latjcghing, and Blushing 
(Edin. and London, 1905). Su<Jh fatcts dio not, however, solve 
the question whether the ‘ expresBiom 'is called out by an actual 
feeling, or whether the feeling is the revearberation in conscious- 
ness of the expression, which it ttaus succeeds in time, and 
which is directly evoked by tixe percejotion of the situation 
(Lange- James theory). Tine latter, at least, ia probably true 
genetically. 

An interesting question is as towliether the child has in-natc 
fears or dislikes of particular objects; ; for example, fear of the 
dark, of wind and storms, of ctniinals, etc. ; or whether these 
fears can be reduced to thi.e einapler ones, viz. those of intense 
stimuli, of novel stimuli, or the? like ; or whether they are due 
to adult suggestion. Stanley Hall atbxibutes such fears to 
reminiscences, emerging in the child, of the experience of its 
ancestors at far distant dates, t>y wli oin, for example, dark, was 
feared because of the animals s#.nd eMieini es attacking in it ; so, 
wind and stomas were feared during -fche tree-life of man’s 
ancestry, while wild animals in the same way must have been 
to priniibive man, as to the still more remote ancestors, objects 
of terror. It must be said, hovsTever, that; the evidence for such 
instinctive fears of definite objects or classes of objects is by no 
means convincing (cf. Stanley Hall, Aclo^escencg, vol. ii. ch. 10, 
which contains a general stateraeni:; of t;h8 author’s position ; 
the detailed evidence in regard to ctnld-emotions is collected in 
numerous reports, by himself and tns collaborators, published 
in the Pedagogical SeminoLry and in AJJPs), 

(6) De'vdopmertt of the IThe outward life of 


the child begins, as we have seen, in reflex, instinct- 
ive, and automatic activity undetermined by con- 
scious motives, although in many of the more 
complex forms an accompanying or controlling 
consciousness must be supposed to exist. The 
term ‘ impulse ’ may be used for those phases of 
the mind by which such actions are preceded, or 
which they accompany ; such an impulse does not 
involve any idea of the nature of the action to be 
dorie, or of more than the immediate means by 
which it is to be brought about. Thus the impulse 
to expel an unpleasant food, or any food when the 
child is satiated, does not involve any idea of the 
advantage to the organism which the expulsion 
brings, or of the muscular actions by which it is 
carried out ; but there probably is some conscious- 
ness of the position of the food in the mouth, and 
the parts of the tongue touched by it, etc., and it 
is by this sensation that the action is definitely 
initiated ; it is probably only at a later stage that 
the muscular sensations themselves become con- 
scious. The impulse, then, is simply the motor 
aspect of a sensation which is toned with feeling, 
positive or negative, the action itself lying as a 
whole outside consciousness. Such impulses may 
he supposed to accompany all those actions by 
which the organism is in early life protected from 
dangerous stimulation, and by which objects of 
advantage to it are brought towards the body, into 
the mouth, etc. ; thus these impulses are always in 
connexion with some need of the organism, either 
prolonged as in the case of hunger, or itiomentary 
as in the case of physical pain. A second stage of 
development is arrived at when (a) the individual 
begins to select stimuli or sensations on the basis 
of personal interest, built up by experiences ; (6) 
when memory occurs of the movements by which 
these sensations have been automatically or re- 
flexly responded to ; and (c) when, under the influ- 
ence of the subjective combination and synthesis 
of sensations in perception, the movements also 
begin to be co-ordinated and controlled. This is 
the stage at w^hich impulse begins to be replaced 
by motived action, that is to say, by will in some 
at least of its lower forms. 

(a) The selection of sensations is at first provided 
for by the needs of the organism, as has been in- 
dicated above, and in this sense will, as HoflUing 
Problems of Philosophy , Eng. tr., N.Y. 
1905, p. 55, Outlines of Psychol., Eng. tr., Lond. 
1891, sect. 4), is the fundamental fact in mental 
life, and is present from the very beginning ; later, 
however, and very early in life, the selection begins 
to be determined on the ground of previous experi- 
ence ; that is to say, the child begins to seek out 
those impressions which have previously given it 
pleasure, and not merely to react upon impressions 
that have arrived of themselves. Correlatively 
with this, it begins to avoid consciously those im- 
pressions which have been already experienced as 
painful, and also to neglect or inhibit impressions 
which have proved indillerent to it, no't being 
accompanied by any positive or negative feeling 
tone. In this development perception gradually 
arises through the combination of sensations of the 
same or difterent classes with each other, or with 
sub-conscious memory images ; in this way one 
impression gradually becomes a sign or symbol of 
a number of others, and especially the visual im- 
pressions come^ to repre.sent or stand for the 
tactual impressions to which they had ordinarily 
led, and which may be reproduced to some slight 
extent in memory, on the arrival of the visual 
impressions themselves. ^ The pleasure or pain 
originally attached to the direct impression is now 

1 On this, see W. James, Principles of Psychology, 1S9X, vol. ii. 
chs, 17 on ‘Sensation,’ 19 on ‘The Perception of Thing-s/ and 
esp. 20 on * The Perception of Space.' 
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transferred to the indirect^ as when the child shows 
pleasure at the sight of a rattle, after experience 
of the agreeable noise which the rattle gives in its 
hands, or shows pleasure at the sight of its food, 
before the actual tasting of it. It is unnecessary 
that conscious memory of the former experience 
should arise, and in the vast majority of cases such 
memory probably does not arise ; there is simply a 
transfer of feeling, and in consequence a transfer of 
action from a direct impression to a more indirect 
one uniformly connected with the former. It is in 
the case of these indirect impressions that interest 
gradually develops, and that conscious and indi- 
vidual selection begins to take place. 

if)) The movements themselves enter conscious- 
ness partly as muscular and tactual experiences,^ 
partly also as visual exj)eriences — in the case of 
those^ movements which the child can see itself 
carrying out. As soon as the memory begins to be 
able to ‘ fixate ’ such consciousness, the child learns 
to modify its actions, or to choose between various 
possible actions, in response to sensations, through 
remembering the success or failure of the previous 
reactions. 

(c) In the co-ordination of movements there are 
two steps — the inhibition of unessential move- 
ments, and the reinforcement and connecting 
together of series of necessary movements. Keflex 
action is excessive, uneconomical, and generally 
contains a large number of movements not re- 
quired for the removal of the particular stimulus 
(H. Ebbinghaus, Qr%tndz%Lge der JPsgchoL, pt. i., 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 124) ; for example, the movements 
of a young child when irritated by a pin in its 
clothing. With the development of iierception, the 
movements become more limited, are brought more 
under the control of consciousness, until in a par- 
ticular case the necessary act is carried out in the 
shortest time, and with the minimum of eflbrt. It 
must be supposed that in this case the impulse has 
coine to be associated with the special action, 
which has been constantly repeated in every 
experience of the kind ; while those actions whicli 
were unessential, and therefore were not repeated, 
or not always repeated, are less firmly connected 
with the impulse, and become finally detached 
from it. Corresponding with this limitation in 
simpler cases, there is the forming of chain actions, 
or series of actions, in more complex cases — for 
example, in learning to walk ; the several move- 
ments necessary have come, through exercise and 
through conscious eflbrt, to be gradually cemented 
to each other, so that later, without conscious 
effort, the one tends to follow the other in the same 
order as that in which they were acquired (see 
Preyer, ch. 11). Consciousness still retains a grasp, 
as it were, of the whole group of movements, as is 
shown when any resistance is met, or any error 
occurs ; but it does so only in a general way, cover- 
mg a larger and larger span in its grasp, as skill 
and practice increase (J. Jastrow, op. cit., chs. 3 
and 4). 

The terms ‘ habit ’ and ‘ practice ’ refer to the 
toming and cementing of such co-ordinations, 
when out of several possible ways of doing a thing, 
acting, one has actually been adopted, then, 
if the situation is repeated, the former action ten^ 
to be adopted again, merely from the fact of its 
earlier occurrence. The same is true of a con- 
nexion or series of actions. The greater the num- 
ber of times the action has been done, the stronger 
the tendenev to repeat it. This is habit, the 
primary and universal condition of all mental 
development. Since will consists, as we have seen 
in selective activity, it is formally opposed to 


1 On the whole question of the nature of our consciousness c 
movement and its function in mental development, see Wundl 
op. oit. h. 474 f., 536 f., iii. 307 f see rrunai 


habit ; but, in reality, neither it nor any other 
higher mental power is possible except on the basis 
of habit. Walking, running, listening, looking 
smelling, tasting, dressing, speaking, and hundreds 
of other skilled actions, which form elementary 
parts of more complex, voluntary, and deliberate 
actions, are in us habitual acts become uncon- 
scious and mechanical through repetition. Adults 
and children difler widely in the rapidity with 
which a habit is formed, in the tenacity with which 
it is retained, and in the promptness witli which it 
is exercised. With age the power to form new 
habits slowly declines, and also the power to resist 
or overcome habits when formed. To some extent 
this is due to the decreasing vitality of the nervous 
system, but mainly to the fact that habit corre- 
sponds to the organizing of connexions between 
different parts of the cerebral system : the greater 
the number of these, and the greater their strength 
or firmness through repetition, the less the likeli- 
hood of a new associative connexion being formed 
or old ones broken ux> (see James, op. cit., ch. 4; 
Ebhinghaus, Grundzuge der Psychol., ]yt. ii., Leipzig" 
1902, p. 672). The development of the will is also 
conditioned by the general changes both in the 
intensity of J col mgs and in the objects to which 
they attach. At first, as we have seen, the child’s 
feelings are entirely determined by its organic 
needs; later, re})etition and instinctive experi- 
mentation and i>lay bring new experiences of 
pleasure and of pain, nob so directly connected 
with the requirements of the organism ; the objects 
of such feelings are retained in memory, and the 
thought of them, or the perception of tliein, forma 
new_ motives of action ; the actions are governed 
by ideal rather than by direct sensory motives. 
(On the development and inflmnuje of feeling, see 
T. Ziegler, Das Gef-aJd. Stiiiigail. 1893 ) 

The most dir(Md ioducatnm of ibo nature of an 
individuars will is to be found in the character- 
istics of his attention {g.v.). Neither will nor 
attention, however, is to be rogai<i(‘d as a general 
power, which can be dirc(;ted indiirerentry upon 
this or that impression or action, or (;an be moved 
from one to the other. They are aimx)ly general 
names for a class of particular phenomena, which 
possess certain features in common. The charac- 
teristic of acts of attention is that a part of the 
field of consciousnesa is selected from the rest, 
becoming clear and distinct, ixjrsiating longer than 
it otherwise would, and thereby becoming more 
adequately known, and tending to realize itself 
more effectively in action. The means by which 
this change is effected are either external, as when 
the senses are focused upon the impression, irrele- 
vant movements inhibited, and thelOce ; ov internal, 
as when convergent associate ideas ai'e called up 
from past experience. The underlying conditions 
are the intensity of the impression or idea itself, 
the strength of the interest to which it corre- 
sponds, the feeling aroused, and the develoximent 
of the muscular system by which the focusing 
or ‘fixating’ and controlling of impressions is 
efiected. In all these respects the child undergoes 
a gradual develox>menb. A distinction is familiarly 
drawn between spontaneous or natural, and volun- 
tary or acquired, attention ; the former is supposed 
to be characteristic of the child, the latter a pro- 
duct of education.^ These are not, however, 
differences in attention itself ; they are differences 
only in the interests which lie beliind the act of 
attention. 

Thus interests are either primary — those pro- 
vided by the innate inst.incts of the child — or 
secondary — those due to the acc^uired exjieiience 
and reflexion which life and education call out. 

1 Tb. Itibot, Psychol, of Attentwriy Enj?. tr., N.Y. 1889 
(SChicaffo, 1896). 
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It is, therefore, natural that voluntary attention to 
objects which are primarily without interest in 
themselves should succeed the more elementary 
expressions of attention in child life. It is also 
clear that, where an individual is incapable of 
prolonged primary attention, he will be incapable 
of the education which voluntary attention pre- 
supposes. This occurs, for example, both in idiot 
and in imbecile children, and to a certain extent 
causes typical differences between normal indi- 
viduals also. Wherever, owing to the weakness or 
disease of the brain or nervous system, sensation 
is less vivid, or movement less rapid and less vigor- 
ous, or instincts and feelings less strong, there 
the attention will be correspondingly difficult to 
catch or to hold, with resulting defect in mental 
development. Ability to work for continuous 
spells, and ability to profit by discipline, to ap- 
preciate rewards and punishments, depend mainly 
upon the power to focus and retain impressions 
long enough to associate them with one another, 
and to compare them with similar experiences in 
the past.^ 

A second typical difference in attention is that 
between concentration and distribution ; the term 
* concentration ’ refers to the effect which attention 
usually has of narrowing or limiting consciousness, 
or at least effective consciousness, to some small 
portion of a real or ideal situation ; the mind is 
absorbed by some particular interest, and impres- 
sions or ideas that would otherwise have stimulated 
feeling and action are kept on the verge of con- 
sciousness, or entirely repressed. The familiar 
illustrations of absence of mind on the part of 
men of genius will readily occur as an instance. 
Concentration or specialization is thus a condition 
of effective mental progress. *• Distribution ’ of at- 
tention, on the other hand, refers to the power to 
appreciate and attend to a number of diverse 
impressions or ideas simultaneously ; it is in many 
respects a valuable power, as, for example, in the 
teacher, who must, while his main attention is 
given to his subject, also have regard to the 
positions and actions of the different children in 
the class ; the conductor of a choir, the director of 
an orchestra, and the organizer generally, are other 
instances of the same ability. It is immaterial, for 
our present purpose, whether there is any real 
division of attention in a given moment, or whether 
distribution depends rather on rapid alternations 
of the attention from one fact to another. In the 
normal individual, concentration and distribution 
are inverse to one another ; the greater the one, 
the less the other. But concentration does not 
necessarily mean intensity, nor does distribution 
necessarily mean that the different impressions 
attended to at the moment are ineffectively ap- 
preciated. It obviously depends upon education 
and training to what extent distribution can be 
carried. Children, and animals also, show great 
concentration where the primary instincts are in- 
volved, but defective concentration in the case of 
secondary interests ; one of the chief problems of 
the teacher is to increase the concentration- value 
of the latter. Some children are never able to 
acquire this power to the normal extent, and in 
consequence remain all their lives an easy prey to 
distraction. 

A third typical difference is in the steadiness or 
fluctuation of the attention. Meumann uses the 
term ‘ fixating attention * for the former of these 
types ; it is that which is able to keep away side 
impressions and ideas, and to take in only the 
impressions that are directly before it ; in this way 
it represents an objective^ observing, recording type 
of mind : thus a picture, a sentence, any gi'oup of 
materials, when attended to, is appreciated as it is. 

1 SoUier, loc. cit. 


The ‘ fluctuating ’ type, on the other hand, is liable 
to be caught both by sensory impressions and by 
memories or ideas which are not directly connected 
with the object presented ; hence it tends to trans- 
form the nciaterial given to it, taking a superficial 
outline view, passing rapidly from the object to 
its meaning or associations : it is a subjective or 
imaginative type. In childhood the latter is much 
more frequent, and, in fact, may be regarded as a 
characteristic child form of attention ; the power 
to see or hear things as they are is one which has 
to be acquired by education (Meumann, i. 499 ff.). 

(7) Memory. — In memory, three phases or func- 
tions must be distinguished — immediate memory 
(as illustrated by ‘learning by heart’), retention, 
and reproduction or recognition ; these three phases 
are subject to different conditions, and vary in- 
dependently of each other in different individuals, 
and at different stages of mental development. 
Immediate memory has been shown to improve 
steadily with age (as tested, for example, by the 
number of syllables or words which can be repio- 
duced after a single exposure, or by the length of 
time required to learn a given number of syllables 
or words by heart), and Meumann has found that 
even into late adult life this capacity is capable of 
great improvement through practice. ^ The method 
of memorizing also changes with age, the young 
child depending entirely on mechanical association 
between the different members of the series tested, 
the adult depending more and more upon associa- 
tions of meaning, upon rhythm and other forms of 
grouping. On the other hand, retentiveness, as 
measured by the rate of forgetting, or the amount 
forgotten after a given interval, reaches its maxi- 
mum about the 10th or 12th year of life, and 
decreases slowly but steadily from that time on- 
wards(E. Meumann, PadagogiJc, i. 170 f., and 

esp. p. 192). That is to say, young children have 
greater difficulty in learning than older children ; 
with practice an individual may improve in this 
faculty almost, if not quite, up to middle age ; at 
the same time, children retain what they have 
learned for a longer time and more accurately 
than the adult under the same conditions. The 
fact that memories which go back to early child- 
hood (earlier than the 5th year) are relatively 
rare, the fact that children who have become 
deaf before the 5th year tend to lose the power of 
speech they may already have acquired (from the 
lapse of the auditory memories, and inability to 
acquire new auditory impressions), that children 
who have become blind before the 5th year, and 
even to some extent up to the 7th year, lapidly 
lose their visual memories, and rarely, if ever, in 
after life have visual dreams, and the correspond- 
ing phenomena in the case of amputated limbs 
(J. Jastrow, W. James [see M. de Maiiaceine, Sleep, 
London, 1897, ch. 4]) — all these facts correspond 
accurately with the incomplete development of the 
cerebral connexions before the end of the 5th year. 
Finally, reproduction, that is, the rate, accuracy, 
and fertility of association and of voluntary 
memory, in which there are strong individual 
differences, tends to improve with age and with 
practice continuously up to about the 50th year. 

A much-debated question is how far training or 
practice in one fieM of memory is transferable to 
another — a question closely connected with that as 
to whether memory is a general power or faculty, 
or simply a combination of particular experiences 
which are somehow stored in the brain of the in- 
dividual. In the latter case it is obvious that 
memorizing any particular material, while it in- 

1 In the grenei-al improvement there are occasional retarda- 
tions, e.g. at the of 10 to 12 (girls) and 12 to 14 (boys). Girls 
are in advance of bo} s till about 16. when the latter overtake 
and pass them. It is said that the young profit less than adults 
from practice, hut that any gain is moie permanent. 
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creases the amount we are able to recall, and 
through association of ideas makes it easier to 
learn similar material, still does not add to our 
stock in any other field, or help us to acquire 
such more easily. Exercising the visual memory 
improves that memory itself, but does not improve 
the auditive memory, without special practice in 
it also. The greater number of observers decide 
against such transfer of improvement, or the possi- 
bility or value of ‘ formal training ’ ; on the other 
hand, some recent studies (Meumann^ Winch, 
etc.) seem to show that a very substantial gain 
can actually be transferred, whatever the inter- 
pretation of it may be. The interpretation to 
which most of the tacts point is a training of the 
attention^ that is, of the nerve-centres and muscles 
which are involved in the accurate and ready up- 
take of an impression, and its retention in the 
field of observation ; and those muscles also by 
which the control or suppression of distracting 
impressions, and the reinforcement of associative 
impressions, are carried out. Such capacities can 
undoubtedly be transferred — for example, from one 
kind of visual material to any other — and, as the 
experiments show that the transfer is greatest with 
a material similar to that in which the improve- 
ment has been actually acquired, this entirely har- 
monizes with the above suggestion. The practical 
conclusions are ; (a) that much of what a child 
learns at school and afterwards forgets is not 
necessarily pure loss — the exercise in learning is 
to a great extent at least transferable to later 
occupations ; (b) the use of purely mechanical and 
meaningless materials, for the formal exercise of 
the senses, and especially of the memory, seems 
to be ‘ indicated ’ as a pedagogical method by the 
experimental results. 

(8) ImaffQry and imagery types. — X^'echner, Gal- 
ton, Charcot, and other more recent observers 
have given ample evidence that individuals in 
adult life diller widely, and in certain typical 
forms, as regards the sensorial material in which 
their ‘thinking’ is carried on ; the visualist deal- 
ing mainly in images derived from optical experi- 
ences ; the auditive in images of sound derived 
from acoustic experiences ; and the Jcinmsthetic or 
woifor type in images, memories, or even ‘nascent 
sensations ’ repeating the tactual and muscular 
experiences of the past. ‘Thinking,’ however, has 
two broadly dillerent senses, according as it means 
picture-thinking^ as in reverie, or word-thinking, 
as in abstract reasoning or scientific work. Much 
of our important thinking is done by means of 
words as signs or representatives of experiences, 
without employing the actual memory pictures 
of the experiences themselves. The majority of 
individuals are jirobably of a mixed type, both 
for picture and even perhaps for verbal thinking ; 
but the enormous predominance of visual experi- 
ences in our lives compels all of us to use visual 
memories to a large extent, while the methods of 
school teaching, and the necessary use of the ears 
and vocal^ muscles in speech, render most of us of 
an acoustic-motile type in word-thinking. Again, 
the majority of individuals are probably unable to 
give to their favourite field of imagination such an 
exclusive exercise or training as is necessary to 
develop pm ity of type; a boy who is articled to 
an architect, and who is by nature an auditive, 
must cultivate visualizing or fail in his profession. 
It seems to be proved that in children, perhaps 
owing to the method of education, auditive imagery 
predominates in the early years, but is more and 
more displaced in importance by visual imagery 
as age increases ; again, that even in the case of 
visual imagery the vividness and ‘warmth' of 
imagery decrease with age ; thus, according to 
one report (Miss Calkins) at least 9 per cent of 


students have very little or no colour imagery ; 
while in the average scientist, according to Galton* 
the power of visualizing appears to have been 
entirely lost ; abstract thought tends to weaken 
imagery — in other words, verbal tends to replace 
picture- or object- thinking. The following are 
some of the indications by which the type of a 
given individual can be determined with some de- 
gi*ee of accuracy ; at the same time they illustrate 
the functioning of the different characteristics. 

(1) The object- type can be determined by observing to what 
extent the descriptions of visual scenes in literature are realized 
bj' the individual, or dialogues and conversations in plays and 
novels (auditive), or the extent to which deeds and feats Of skill 
reverberate, so to speak, in the individual's organism in reading 
accounts of them ; and how far organic sensations and memories 
accompany the reading or the hearing of affecting or emo- 
tional passages m literature, etc. ; also by the trade or occupa- 
tion which is preferred by an individual, his hobbies, the kind 
of games, physical and mental, in which he indulges, his tastes 
in art or in literature, and especially his creative powers in 
those fields. 

(2) The verbal type is indicated : (a) by the way in which an 

individual sets about learning by heart a poem or passage in a 
book ; whether he does so by frequently repeating the passage 
over, aloud or half aloud (kmrpMhetie), or whether he translates 
the printed words into inne; ‘.pe'-e i ^ or learns it by 

steadily IWing the eyes upo.i it and .-i .-di':,: .i o\ er {oisuahst) \ 
in the last case the subject is usually able accurately to refer 
to the page in the book, when recalling the passage "seeing it 
printed up before his mental vision ; he can readily firicl the pass- 
age in a book where he has loft off reading, and can refer 
for any desired passage to the page on which it occurs, (b) The 
various slips that a»o made in speaking nr writing are good 
indications of whether the subject is thinking in auditive or in 
visual words, the former confusing words with a similar sound, 
the latter confusing words with a similar appearance, (c) In 
syllables or meaningless material, the visualist lefams the con- 
sonants more accurately, the auditive the vowels : and again 
the visualist’H errors tend to bo those of omission, while the 
auditive's tend to bo errors of order or of position, (d) The 
visualist ('an with great ease read backwards a senes of impres- 
sions laid to heart, since they are, as it wore, printed up before 
his mind, while the auditive or kininsthetio has great, or at 
least gi eater, dilfieulty in doing the same , the one takes a short, 
the otfier a long tune to accsomplish the feat, if it is possible 
at all. (rt) Segal f.d (jfsamtc Psi/c/iof xii. flOOHJ) adds 

the following signs * the visualist frequently hlmt.s lus eyes and 
covers them when recalling a memory : his rc'call is slower than 
that of the auditive ; leiu ilh tlie latter remembcis the material 
in groups, while the vi-,uiihst lernemlieis parts singly and separ- 
ately. But visualiats retain poetry or prose more accurately 
than others, and do not repeat parts already given, while 
aiiditives and kinaisthetics reproduce more rapidly, but in less 
quantity, and often with unconscious repetitions. When he 
does not repe.it the material in its proper order, it is with the 
last few vvokIm or syllables that the auditive begins ; and when 
the task is accomplished, the material as a rule disappears at 
once out of his memory, unless ho re-loarns it fre(jucn(,ly. 

In regard to tlie importance of thesso diflcrences 
for mental development, it should bo remembered 
that the question is never one of an exclusive use 
of a single <d.‘iss of imagery ; it is merely a question 
of the predominance of one over others ; but occa- 
sionally there occur cases in which one or other 
form of imagery is completely lacking. Normally, 
however, every one is both an object- thinker and 
a wtird-thinker, at different times, and uses in 
the former case alike visual, auditive, and motor 
imagery. Nevertheless, it is true that in children 
object- thinking predominates greatly over verbal 
thinking until atiout the age of 14, when, in civil- 
ized life, word-thinking begins to occupy a larger 
space: thus, when a cliild under 14 is reading or 
listening to speech, it tends to (ill out the meaning 
of the words, to ‘ body’ them out (concretely in its 
mind, to a much greater extent than the adult 
does. Tt has been pointed out that, while the 
majority of adults are visualists in objicct- thinking, 
the majority are also acoustic-motile in word- 
thinking. (jliildren probably use a greater varietj 
of kinds of imagery than adults. Nevertheless, it 
will be found that in mental woik one of the 
classes or forms predominates over the others. 
Since education appeals increasingly to visual per- 
ception, it follows that a child whose natural type 
in the auditive one has little opportunity of per- 
fecting tins type till alter school-life is over ; hence 
in general the type is uncertain until the age of 16 
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or so. There is throughout a higher prevalence of 
pure visualists among girls than among boys. It 
is of course clear that a child will learn moie easily, 
more quickly, and retain for a longer time material 
learned through his special and dominating form 
of imagery ; and conversely, that the teacher will 
naturally teach, and will best teach, by the use of 
his special form. Hence a certain amount of con- 
sideration is necessary in school work, both to the 
type of the child and to the type of the teacher. 
On the other hand, as has been remarked, the 
average child is of a mixed type, and the average 
teacher also ; while under modern conditions famili- 
arity with difierent media is essential for all. The 
conclusion is that the teachers should try to con- 
vey knowledge of any subject by as many senses 
as possible, and that care should always be taken 
to determine whether apparent incapacity in a 
child to learn a particular subject (e.g. geography) 
is not due rather to a deficiency in the imagery to 
which appeal is made than to dullness or inatten- 
tion. (A full account of recent work on this subject 
is to be found in E. Meumann, Exper. Padagogik^ 
i., esp. p. 435 f.) 

It IS a matter of dispute how the power of abs- 
traction, and thinking in general, are related to 
imagery ; there can be no doubt that, genetically, 
the concrete ima^e precedes the abstract, or sym- 
bolic, thought, and that in general a training of the 
imagination is of great value in preparation for 
scientific thought and practical reasoning (see A. 
Binet, U Intelligence^ Paris, 1903 ; E. Meumann, 
Intelligenz una Wille, Leipzig, 1908). On the 
general subject of the psychological nature of 
thought and its relation to imagery, see the dis- 
cussion by Titchener of the work of Ach, Binet, 
Buhler, Messer, and Watt, in his Experimented 
Psychology of the Thought Process, N.Y. 1909. 

(9) Language and abstract thought . — Many lines 
of evidence both from race psychology and from 
individual psychology go to prove that the language 
of its parents is in no sense whatever innate in 
the child, and that none even of the conditions 
which have led to the differentiation of its parents’ 
language from other languages is innate. (On this 
question, see L. W. Stern, Helen Keller, Berlin, 
1905.) What is really innate is the instinct of 
expression, and the various special forms which 
this instinct takes — facial, vocal, gesture, etc. As 
it is certainly on these that language has, racially, 
been built up, so in the child they precede all 
knowledge or language. As illustration of the 
former point, experience shows that any child 
can learn any language whatsoever, provided it 
is brought up among a people speaking that lan- 
guage ; and that no child has any special difficulty 
even in learning the language which is most remote 
in its sounds, signs, or grammar from the language 
of its parents. Again, it is known that the most 
complex thoughts and emotions are equally well 
expressible in any mode of language whatsoever, 
including under this not merely speech and ordi- 
nary gesture languages, but even such highly arti- 
ficial languages as those taught to deaf-mutes, etc. 
The stages at which a child acquires the language 
of its environment may be stated as follows : ^ ( 1 ) 
the reflex and instinctive expressions of emotion on 
the child’s own part ; (2) the imitation of the sounds 
made by its parents and others in their speech ; (3) 
the frequent repetition of signs and sounds — com- 
plexes found pleasant to itself ; on the receptive 
side : (4) the gradual discrimination of the sounds 
heard in the speech of its parents ; (5) the associa- 
tion between a particular sound and the object to 
1 On the development of languaj^e in the child, see Sully, ch. 
B ; Preyer, ch. 16 tl. ; W, Ament, Die Entivicklxing von Sprechen 
und Denken heirn Kinde^ Leipzig, 1899, p. 218 , Chamberlain, 
ch. 5 ; and Ament, ‘ Fortschntte m Kinderseelenkunde,' in 
Arch. f. d. ge8am.te Psychol, li. (1904). 


which it is referred by the parents ; (6) the forma- 
tion of an idea of the meaning or connotation of 
the words, derived from these associations (apper- 
ception) ; and (7) the gradual correction of such 
ideas by experience. The conditions of develop- 
ment are keen auditive perception on the part of 
the child, opportunity of hearing varied speech in 
its environment, and freedom to exercise its lin- 
guistic poweis, in play or otherwise, as it seems 
inclined. ^ 

The relation of writing to speech may be touched 
upon here. Evidence shows that the child is ear- 
minded before it is eye-minded, and that it is able 
to learn by ear much more rapidly and more tena- 
ciously than by sight ; people among whom there 
is a large percentage of illitei’ates are frequently, 
as Borrow noticed among the Portuguese [Bible in 
Spam, ch. i.), brilliant and correct speakers; the 
probability is that the child would profit if in this 
respect its development were assimilated to the 
evolution of the race, so that (for example) writing 
and reading were not taught until it had reached 
about its 10th year. By this time it might have 
acq^uired two or more languages by the ear alone, 
and. would probably for the future have a much 
more easy command of its speech than children 
ordinarily acquiie under our present system (Cham- 
berlain, ch. 5). 

6. Abnormalities of development. — Defective 
children. — Where there is an actual loss of one or 
more of the senses, whether thiough injury or 
defect of the sense-organ, or from lesion of the 
central organ in the brain, the resulting defects 
are due rather to lack of material [e.g, deaf- 
mutism) than to any defect in the mental powers 
themselves, and can be compensated by adequate 
training as the celebrated cases of Laura Bridgman 
and H^en Keller show. Apart from these cases, 
defective children may be grouped in the following 
classes : backward children, the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles, idiots, and the demented. The last are 
those who, through injury in childhood to the 
central nervous system, or through a disease of 
that system both congenital and progressive, 
gradually lose any acquired mental faculty they 
may possess, and therefore not only fail to develop 
further, but actually regress, perhaps to a purely 
instinctive or even reflex and automatic or vegeta- 
tive level. Idiocy, on the other hand, springs from 
a lesion or defect of the cerebrum, either congenital 
or occurring in early childhood, carrying as its 
consequence a lowered general vitality, and especi- 
ally a lowered sensitiveness and power of move- 
ment, as a consequence of which the individual is 
almost or entirely unable to acquire the education 
which is regarded as the standard in his country 
and position. In this there may be all degrees, 
depending upon the extent of the injury, and the 
period of life at which it occurs. In imbecility, 
there is not, as a rule, any marked physical or 
I The following Is Stern’s classification of the stages in the 
development of language from the point of view of the forms 
and structure of speech : (1) the beginning of the development 
of speech by means of articulate sounds (end of the let year) ; 

(2) 2nd year (1st quarter), substantive stage : the child uses 
substantives only as names for concrete pel sons and things; 

(3) stage of action : verbs appear for the designation of concrete 
activity in the present and in the immediate future (2nd quarter 
of this year) ; (4) first questioning stage : questions about the 
names of objects (Srd quarter) ; (6) first sentences (synthetic) : 
conjunctives ; negative sentences (end of the 3rd quarter of 
year ; (6) relation and quality stage : adjectives and adverbs 
(4th quarter of the year) ; (7) sentences with an object (end of 
the 4th quarter year) ; (8) use of numbers, inflexions, past tense 
(4th to the 6th quaiter year); (9) second questioning stage: 
questions as to the w’here, how, and whither (3rd year); (10) pro- 
nouns become numerous (2nd quarter of 3rd year) ; and (11) 
questions as to why (in the 3rd year). Stern points to a very 
remarkable parallelism between the stages by which the normal 
child acquires its language, and the stages by which Helen 
Keller, beginning at the end of her 7th year, acquired precisely 
the same form of development through the finger-alphabet which 
Miss Sulivan began to teach her at that age (op. c^^. p. 34 ff ) 
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even cerebral defect ; on the contrary, imbeciles 
are freqxiently of great vitality, and of full physical 
development ; nevertheless the existence of some 
functional defect of the brain is proved by the 
peculiar instability of their mental character, 
and, as a result, the difficulty which there is in 
extending their education, mental and moral, up 
to the standard of the time. These classes may 
be grouped together as abnormal ; their differences 
from their fellows are so great, and in their out- 
come unfit them to so great an extent for participa- 
tion in social life, that no one would seek to rank 
them with either normal children or normal adults. 
On the other hand, the feeble-minded and the 
backward represent a class which is, as it were, on 
the lower edge of the noi mal group ; they are 
simjde variations, on the negative side, fiom the 
aveiiige, corresioonding to the specially talented 
and gifted on the positive side. The backward 
child is one who is much slower in develojmient 
than his neighbours, and in consequence falls below 
the standard of his years ; at school lie is i3laced 
along with children thiec or four years younger 
than himself. The feeble-minded, or simi)le 
defective, again, is not only slow, but unable at 
any time, or under any conditions, to oveitake 
the average child in education ; he can, however, 
be taught a simple trade, and by special methods 
can be brought to a level of intelligence and of 
morality by which he is enabled to take a place 
among his fellows. 

Various suggestions have been made as to the 
most prominent symptom by which the degree of 
defectiveness can be estimated : ability to acquire 
the power of speech (Esquirol, who divided idiots 
and imbeciles into five classes, according to degree 
of facility which they were able to acquire in this 
respect) ; the presence or absence of primary and 
secondary instincts (Dubois, etc. ). Almost certainly 
the most valuable of these is that on which Sollicr 
lays chief stress-~the power of attention. The 
inability of the idiot or imbecile child to learn 
(whether language, industrial work, or moral 
habits) depends primarily on the two characteristics 
of his attention — its low intensity, or strength, 
or degree of concentration, and its instabiht;y, 
or liability to distraction and dmsijiaiion. The 
spontaneous attention (still less the voluntary 
attention) of the idiot cannot be caught, exccp*t 
for a few objects associated with its most funda- 
mental physical needs : (1) because, owing to the 
disease of the brain, its sensations are excessively 
blunted or dulled, and (2) because for the same 
reason its organs of movement, on which the 
possibility of attending depends, are also imperfect 
m the highest degree. In the lowest degree of 
idiocy there is no possibility of attention; in the 
second degree (simple idiocy), the attention is with 
uiniculty and occasionally held Ijy a few objects ; 
m the latter case, by efforts which strengthen the 
sensitiveness, or which build up associations be- 
tween the few objects that are apprehended and 
the coi^esponding actions, some degree of education 
; in the former none is 
possible. On the other hand, in the case of the 
imbecile, it is not so much the intensity of tlie 
aUentiop as its stability that is at fault ; it is 
flighty, intermittent, unable to be retained for any 
length of time hy a single object; hence memory 
IS weak, impressions do not remain long enough 
before the mind to be retained ; associations are 
not formed between separate sense-qualities or 
between percmitions and actions ; sustained action 
and serial thought are alike impossible. The 
lower instincts, however, are usually sufficiently 
strong to give the sensations and perceptions which 
aj)peal to the imbecile considerable attention- 
value ; hence education is possible to a relatively 


high degree, through the direction and control of 
this attention by the teacher. Imbeciles may 
learn to speak, although they rarely learn to write 
or read ; and the ability to speak does not with 
them carry the power of concenti ated and deliberate 
thought or reflexion. On the moral side, Sollier 
divides these defectives by the terms extra-social, 
which he applies to the idiots, and antisocial 
which he applies to the imbeciles. The former, as 
the term implies, is essentially a solitary, unable 
to come into relation with, or to understand any 
of the purposes of, his fellows ; he neither imitates 
nor plays with others, and, wdiile entirely incapable 
of appreciating moral standards, nevertheless 
remains for the most part passive, inert, and 
therefore harmless. The mibceile, on the other 
hand, having the lower instincts strongly, and the 
higher weakly (or not at all), developed, is governed 
almost entirely by selfish motives, without being 
able to apx)reciate either the feelings of others, 
their duties, or their rights ; he has intelligence 
enough to pick up and a])preciate the evil, hut not 
the good, around him, and for the most ])art is on 
that account a constant danger both to his fellows 
and to himself. In the case of the backward and 
simple or weak-minded child, the attention is also 
defective ; the reaction time is slower, the span or 
width of a single act of attention is narrower, tlie 
stability is for the most part less than in the 
average child. In the case of the idiot, the de- 
fect is primarily due to an organic lesion of the 
brain, and in the imbecile to a functional defect 
(see art. Di^gknkuation), but in the backward 
child the defect may ordinarily be found in some 
somatic physical wealcneHS, in the digestive or 
other internal system, by which tlie brain is 
relatively jioorly nourished, and in consequence 
both functions more feebly and develops more 
slowly than in the average child. The evil can to 
some extent be remedied by physical regimen, and 
the gicat danger in such castjs Ls that of intensify- 
ing the discas(‘ by over-pressure in school work. 
'’Jfiierc can be no doubt tliat, where it is possible, 
siKjh children ought to be tr(jat(‘d separately from 
others — in separate classes, or still better in separate 
institutions. Jfinet, Dcjcroly and I )egand, and de 
Sanctis have workcil out seri(\s of standard mental 
tests by which the (U^gree of defeet-iveness in a 
child of a given age ca-n bo diagnosed in a simple 
and rapid, Imt ade(iuatc, way. It is natural that 
Honie (liifieulty should bo experienced at first in 
arriving at such a series, app(‘aling to the dillerent 
mental powers in the order of their (h‘vt‘l<»pment, 
which shall be agreed upon by a snlficiently re- 
liresentative numlior of obsm vers; bill., when it is 
suecessfiilty acc<>mplish(Ml, it will form a most 
useful basis of i’elei(Mic,c‘, both in tlui initial de- 
termination of the grade of a child and in 
estiniaiirig the degree of progress which may be 
attained under any partiimlar system of training 
and education (see A. liinet and T. Simon, Ann^e 
psi/chologiqne, xi. [H)05], xiv. [190S], xv. [1909]; 
(). Deere ly and J. Degand, Arch, depsychol. ix. 
pOlO] ; de Sanctis, AnnCe psychologigxm, xii. [1906]. 
These tests are also discussed in Meumann, i. 
387 ir., and are illustrated in G. M. Whipple, 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910). 

Litbratuiu!. — Works referring' to speoial parts of the subject 
have been mentioned in the text; among more general works 
are the following- J. M. Baldwin, Mnital Development in the 
Child and the Jlace^, N.Y and Lontl. 185)r>, and Social and 
Ethical InterjyretaHon, N.Y. and Loud. 1807; A. Binet, 
Snuqestibihtt\ I'aris, 1900; A. F. TheChihUa 

Study in the Eiolution of i 1. C. >" i: b \ P':d'’n, 

100(1; E. Clapan..de, Psychol, de , <-■ '.a. I ' ■ » (1 - 

tr., Ijond. 101 1) ; O. Compayr6, n te’-'-'t '* uunii'e 

Venfant^ Paris, 1803 (ICng. tr , N.Y. 1800); W. B. Drummond, 
The Child, his Ealure and Eurture, Ijondon, 1900, and Introd. 
to Child-Study, Lond. 1910; E, Egger, Observations, etc., sur 
le ddveloppe merit de CintclL et du tang, chez les enfants. Pans, 
1879 ; M. Guyau, Education and Heredity, Eng. tr., Ijondon, 
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t891 ; Stanley G. Hall, numerous papers in the Pedagogical 
cSeminary, 1891 ff., AJPs^ Child Study Monthly (1896 f.), also 
Adolescence, 2 vols., London and N.Y. 1904 ; Irvingr King-, 
Psychol, of Child Development, N.Y. 1906; E. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Fundamentals of Child-Study , N.Y 190.-!; W. A Lay, Exper. 
D^c^afc^^A: 3, Leipzig, 1910, also Expei . Pudagogik, Leipzig, 1908 ; 
D. R. Major, First Steps in Mental Growth, N.Y. 1906; E. 
Meumann, Einfuhr. in die exper. Padagoqik, 2 vols , Leipzig, 
1907 ; B. Perez, La Psychol, de Venfaht (les trois premihres 
annees)y Pans, 1878 (51894, Eng tr , London, 1885), also 
L’ Enfant de trois d sept ans s, Pans, 1894 , W. Preyer, Die 
Seele des Kindes, Leipzig, 1882 (51900, Eng ti., N.Y. 1888-9); 
R. Schulze, Aus der Werksiatt der exper Psychol und Pada- 
gogik, Leipzig, 1909, M. W. Shinn, Notes on the Development 
of a Child, Berkeley, CJ.S A 1893 If , also The Biography of a 
Baby, Boston, U.S.A 1900 ; G. F. Stout, Groundwork of 
Psychology, London, 1903 ; J. Sully, Studies of Childhood, 
London and N.Y. 1896. J, L. M^InTYRE. 

DEVIL, DEVIL-WORSHIP.— See Demons 
AND Spirits. 

DEVIL^S ADVOCATE.— See Advocate. 

DEVi PATAN {Devl-patjana, ‘ city of the 
goddess Devi’). — An ancient village in the Gonda 
District of Oudh, supposed to be one of the oldest 
seats of the Saiva cultus in Noithern India. 
Legend connects the establishment of the cult in 
this place with Kama, the hero of the Mababha- 
rata epic ; but it is more probable that the existing 
remains belong to the time of Chandragupta il., of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who restored the old 
sacred places at Ayodhya, and perhaps did the 
same service for the petty shrine of the goddess of 
the pre-Aryan races, wno had been adopted into 
Hinduism. A temple is said to have been erected 
in the beginning of the 15th cent, by Ratannath, 
the third in descent from the famous Goraklmath, 
the deified saint, whose worship has spread all over 
the Nepal valley and many other parts of India. 
Its importance was sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who partially 
destroyed it. This temple seems to have been 
dedicated to Siva, and when repaired was con- 
verted into the present building, where the service 
of the Mother-goddess in the form of Parvati or 
Durga is conducted. The religious fair in con- 
nexion with the shrine takes place early in the 
spring, and is largely attended by pilgrims from 
the Plains and the lower slopes of the Himalaya. 
Benett, describing the fair in 1871, writes : ‘ Some 
20 buffaloes, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were sacrificed 
daily at the temple. Under the altar a large hole 
was dug and filled with sand, which was changed 
twice a day, and the old sand buried ; all the blood 
was thus absorbed. There was no filth lying about, 
and no stench.’ 

Literature!. — Fiihrer, Monumental Antiquities and Inscrip- 
tions in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 302 f.; Benett, in Oudh Gazetteer (1877), i. 367 ff. 

W. Crooke. 

DEVOTION AND DEVOTIONAL LITER- 
ATURE. — Introductory . — In a general sense, de- 
votion has frequently been regarded as co-extensive 
with, or at least as embracing, the entire field of 
facts relevant to religion. Sometimes the attitude 
of the human will towards the Divine (howsoever 
conceived), which is a common feature of all reli- 
gions, and the dominant characteristic in every 
religion of the spirit, has been illegitimately iso- 
lated and its true function distorted ; consequently 
‘ devotion ’ and ‘ religion ’ have often been used as 
synonymous terms. Aquinas writes : * Devotio 
nihil aliud esse videtur quam voluntas quaedam 
prompte tradendi se ad ea quae pertinent ad Dei 
famulaium’ [Summa, li.^ Ixxxii. 1). But surely 
this definition is too wide in scope. Even where 
devotion has not been confused with religion, it 
has commonly been cited as a synonym for worship 
— ‘whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake’ 
{Tomson’s marg. note [NT, 1576]). But, while 


devotion suffuses all genuine religion, and will find 
expression normally in a form of worship directed 
towards an object or objects conceived as spiritual, 
unseen, or Divine, it certainly ought not to be de- 
fined as ‘ an object of religious woiship.’ 

The idea of devotion is expressed in a concrete 
manner by the devotee — one set apart for a unique 
purpose, dedicated by a vow to the service of a 
deity ; and perhaps we may best define devotion 
as the inner, intimate, essential side of worship. 
It is the attitude of the worshipping soul towards 
God ; or, more widely viewed, tiie self-dedication 
‘ to a deity, or to any one invested in thought for 
a time with some of the qualities or claims of a 
deity.’ In its higher reaches it calls into i>lay the 
entire forces and resources of man’s personality. 

Devotion, then, involves the deliberate move- 
ment of the will towards the object of worship. 

‘ Devotion sipfnifies a life given, or devoted, to God. He there- 
fore IS the devout man who lives no longer to his own will, or 
the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of God, who 
considers God in everything, who serves God in everything, who 
makes all the parts of his common life parts of piety, by doing 
everything in the name of God, and under such rules as are 
conformable to His glory ’ (Law, Serious Call, Lond. 1898, ch. i.). 

In the theistic religions, especially in Chris- 
tianity, where the bloom and fragrance of devotion 
are incomparably rich, the definite and full deter- 
mination of the will towards Deity is the first step 
in the direction of a devout life. The higher ex- 
periences of the consecrated life are unattainable 
apart from the initial and insistent self- dedicatory 
act. The will of the individual is wholly deter- 
mined towards the being or beings conceived as 
Divine, and, apart from this ardent attachment, 
devotion, strictly speaking, cannot exist. It is 
thus marked off* from religion narrowly defined as 
‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man ’ (J. G. Frazer, GB^y 1900, i. 63) by this 
spontaneous self-committal. 

* True devotion springs from the will ; it is the choice and the 
love of the highest good manifested to the soul, and, wherever 
the will of man is found choosing, and adhering to, the highest 
known ideal of good, there you have the true child of God’ 
(O. Bodington, Boohs of Devotion, London, 1903, ch. ii.) Or, 
as Thomas b. Kempis expresses it, great devotion consists ‘ in 
giving up thyself with all thy heart to the Divine Will, not 
seeking the things which are thine own, either in small or in 
great, either in time or m eternity’ {Imitation of Christ, bk. 

lii. ch. XXV.). 

In this self-determination of the soul both in- 
tellectual and emotional appetites are piosent in 
varying degree ; no movement would be possible 
apart from desire ; the intellect by itself, as Aris- 
totle pointed out, moves nothing. Some conception 
of the end of devotion is necessary before the heart 
and the affections are yielded in free spontaneity 
to their Divine objective. Thus, in all religions 
which create and foster the devotional spirit — 
notably in the Christian religion — the soul in- 
tensely, sincerely, and lovingly desires, and moves 
in faith, reverence, and purity of intention towards, 
communion with God. Even the pagan Mysteries 
and the most ancient sacrificial feasts bear witness 
to this fact. 

I. This approach of the soul towards the Divine, 
with its definite, conscious experience of the Divine 
presence, is seen in the distinctive exercises and 
ractices of devotion. These are infinite in variety, 
ut primacy must be given to prayer. 

* Devotion,' writes William Law, ‘ is neither private nor public 
prajer, but prayers, whether private or public, are particular 
parts or instances of devotion ’ {Serious Call, ch. i.). 

Without attempting any survey of the various 
forms prayer has assumed in the history of reli- 
gions, we may mark its unfailing and universal 
characteristics throughout the devotional life of 
the varied races and generations of mankind. Re- 
membering the true saying of Kierkegaard— that 
a heathen who heartily and ardently prays to an 
idol prays in reality to the true God, but he who 
outwardly and impersonally prays to the true God 
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in reality prays to an idol — ^ye see that the value 
of the external observance depends on the internal 
disposition of the supjdiant. Prayer must he pure 
and ingenuous, for the devout life must be fi'ee 
from any element of sophistication. Where prayer 
IS viewed so largely and so generally, sometimes so 
exclusively, under the aspect of petition or request, 
it is obvious that its possible perils are very great. 
Material wants and mundane considerations ob- 
trude themselves, while the spiritual needs are 
crowded out, forgotten, ignored — sometimes even 
unrecognized. But, though not without its dangers, 
the act of asking a boon of the Unseen, if it be 
the sincere expression of the sxiiritually enlight- 
ened, is an act which not only describes the fer- 
vent longing of the human soul, but also suggests 
the intimacy of a genuine spiritual communion. It 
is an aspect of the great passion to establish com- 
munication with the Divine or with God, which 
expresses itself in an outgoing of the human spirit 
towards the object worshipped and adored. As 
such, it is an infallible mark of the devout soul 
wheresoever placed, in crude and elementary reli- 
gious environment as truly, though not as fruit- 
fully, as in realms of high spiritual culture and 
attainment. In its more advanced phases, it be- 
comes not merely a s})iritual intercession, but 
passes in a sublime elevation of soul from soliloquy 
to silence, from spiritual striving to contemplative 
calm. The higher reaches of the devotional life 
are sacred to the prayer of * quiet ’ and the prayer 
of ‘union’ which Madame Guy on describes in her 
Autobiography (Eng. tr., London, 1897) as ‘emptied 
of all form, species, and images.’ 

2 . Allied to and often commingled with prayer is 
the act or exercise of praise — the tribute of homage 
which the human renders to the Divine. The rela- 
tion between prayer and praise is so intimate that, 
in experience, it is found that instinctively and 
imperceptibly the one is constantly passing over 
into the other. This is as notable in the hymns 
of the Veda, which embody ‘some of the earliest 
religious conceptions of the Hindus’ (M. Williams, 
Hinduism^ London, 1901, ch. ii. ), as it is in the 
Jewish Psalms or in the spiritual songs of the 
Chrktian Church ; and, although i)€ii’liaps these 
are all primarily adapted to worship in an insti- 
tutional ceremonial sense, they yet express witli 
true poetical passion the personal devotional life 
of their particular age. The outward dissimilari- 
ties are undoubtedly great ; the Vedic hymns were 
‘ addressed to certain deifications of the forces of 
Nature’ (M. Williams, op. c%t. p. 23) ; a post-exilic 
theology is implicit in the Psalter ; but under all 
the outward forms of ‘temple festivities, j)roces- 
sions, and ceremonial ’ there is present and discern- 
ible the thrill of the individual soul, as, in reverence 
and thanksgiving, homage and gratitude, it pros- 
trates itself })efore the Divine. 

We may certainly affirm that beneath all external 
expressions, which, of course, reflect the particular 
sentiments (sometimes, it may he said, immature, 
and even repugnant, to a developed moral sense) 
of a people, age, or religion, the elements we have 
noted are all present in the act of praise. They 
differ, it is true, in emphasis and in the degree of 
intensity by which they are sustained ; but it may 
he doubted if any one of them is ever entirely 
absent. From the manner in which they are present 
and the mode in which they are combined, the 
exercise of praise as a personal outburst in East 
and West does appear ultimately to result in a 
qualitative distinction, i.e. to be different in kind. 
It may, indeed, be regarded as an established fact 
that the place of praise in the devotional life is .seen 
most clearly and recorded most completely in reli- 
gions where the subduing and overwhelming sense 
of Divine holiness, love, and beneficent energy pre- 


vails, and in which the soul’s searching sense ol 
guilt is finally submerged — not merely in mercy, 
but in victorious grace. 

In illustration of tliis, we may note the con- 
trast presented between the attitude of the devout 
Buddhist, who em])alum his lord Gautama ‘in the 
richest and sweetest niytliology known to man’ 
(A. M. Fairbairn, hi Ion. of Ohr. lid., London, 
1902, p. 243 t. ), and the attitude of the devout Jew 
towards God, as expressed in the superb and richly 
varied praise of the Synagogue liturgy (cf. T. K. 
Cheyne, Book of jPmf/yw?, Jjondoii, 1888, p. 118). 
This contrast is further heightenetl by a considera- 
tion of Christian hymnody, in which, from the 
xpaXfxol, dfxvoL, (^dal 'tryevparcnal ( Iq)h 5^*') of the early 
Christians to the sacred lyric or hymn of the 
Churcdi to-day, the holiness and grace of God are 
conspicuously honoured and celebniJed as much in 
private devotion as in j)ublic worship. 

3 . The act of adoration, the prostration of the 
soul in profound revcircrice, utmost affection, high- 
est love, is usually associated with the outburst of 
giatitude or thanksgiving addressed to a deity. As 
one ascends in the scale of religions, the ethical 
and spiritual meaning of the adoring soul becomes 
more signilhjant, and gleams and glows like sun- 
shine. Where worshij) was addressed directly to 
elemental forces of Nature (as in the hymns of the 
Veda), or where the objects of worship were cliar-, 
actcrized by a dull, dry formalism (as in Roman 
religion to a considerable extent), or where a 
‘brilliant gaiety,’ passing often into hilarity and 
levity (as among tlio Greeks), was subtly united 
with* sacred offices an<l (jxeicises (cf* F. Granger, 
The Worship of the Homans, London, 1895, p. 271), 
it is clear that the outward semblance of adoration 
could not conceivably denote the rich and profound 
spiritual significance which is so manifest a content 
of the reverent honour given by the devout Chiistian 
to the sacred and adora,ble I’rinity. 

The sentiment of adoration is seen at its highest 
only where the idea of God is marked by supreme 
moral and etliical excellence. Thus, in Ckina, even 
where there prevails a persistent worship of ances- 
tors which aims at the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the spirits of the dead, or a devotion 
to Shang-ti and popular divinities, adoration occu- 
pies no high place in the dcsix'e of the worshippers. 
In Cliristianity, on the other hand, devotion seems 
impossible apart from adoi'ation, and manifests 
itself as markedly, and perhaps more truly, in the 
awe and austerity of the Puritan conception of the 
relation of tlie soul to God as in the Roman Catholic 
devotion to saints and images, the ICucharistic ele- 
ments, the Cross, and the Sacred Heart — the latter 
cult, indeed, possibly taking its rise from The Heart 
of Christ in Heaven toivards Sinners upon Earth 
(1645), a writing of the great Ihiritan theologian, 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

4 . All the classics of devotion announce the cul- 
tivation of the meditative mood as indispensable to 
the devout life. And, although there is a great 
gulf between the Meditations of the saintly Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, or the Indian mystic 
for whom contemplation {dhycina) takes the place 
of prayer, and the devout Christian for whom 
meditation is the ‘ eye of the soul ’ which enables 
him to see ‘ the light that never changes ’ (Aug. 
Confess, bk. vii. ch. x.), in all alike there is the re- 
cognition that ‘the most sublime object of thought’ 
demands the deliberate and deffnite concentration 
of man’s whole soul in a ‘ current of contemplative 
feeling.’ 

Recollection is the act which is the precursor of 
pure spiritual contemx>lation ; and this drawing 
together of the forces of the inner life, ‘eacdi man’s 
conversation with himself,’ to use the expression 
of Lacordaire (Lettres d des jeunes gens, Paris, 1862, 
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p. 204 ff.), is the prelude to meditation proper, which 
Kuysbroeck defines as ‘ a concentration of all the 
interior and exterior forces in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of love’ {L^Ornement des noces 
spiritueUes. tr. M. Maeterlinck, Brussels, 1900, 

bk. ii. ch. iV.). . 1 • 4.1. * 

Meditation or active contemplation is tnen^ a 
long process of internal quietude, of abstraction 
from sense, and of absorption in reason,’ by which 
the human soul is attuned to the Divine ; and the 
soul exercised thereby has, among other spiritual 
possessions, ‘ the power of seeing into eternity 
[Thsologici GerTnctmcct, 14th cent.). By this inteiioi 
process of meditation the whole personality is 
raised to a higher level, for the act of contempla- 
tion sounds ‘ the abysmal deeps of personality, 
and releases mysterious spiritual forces otherwise 
hidden and unknown. Of this, William Law writes 
in ‘ The Spirit of Prayer ’ ; 

‘ There is a root or depth in thee from whence all these facul- 
ties come forth as lines from a centre, or as branches fiom the 
body of a tree. This depth is called the centre, the fund, or 
bottom, of the soul, for it is so infinite that nothing can satisfy 
it or sive it any rest, but the infinity of God ' (Th& Liberal and 
Mystical Writings of W. Law, ed. W. Scott Palmer, London. 
1908, p.U). ^ , 

Only the spiritually strenuous and purposeful 
can accomplish this, for it is not merely ‘ the 
yielding to an instinct, the indulgence of a natural 
taste for reverie.’ 

*A11 the scattered interests of the self have here to be col- 
lected ; there must be a deliberate and unnatural act of atten- 
tion, a deliberate expelling of all discordant images from the 
consciousness — a hard and ungrateful task’ (L. Underhill, 
Mysticism, London, 1911, p. 374). 

Spiritual meditation is, indeed, a difficult thing. 
St. Teresa, who finally achieved so much in this 
respect, confessed that, when she first made the 
attempt, she felt the impossibility of collecting 
her thoughts and fixing her attention ; and it was 
not nntil more than fourteen years had jDassed that 
she was able to practise meditation without the 
aid of a book. 

Boehme, in his Dialogues on the Super-sensual 
Life (ed. Bernard Holland, London, 1901, p. 56), 
describes the process of meditation as the cessation 
of individual activity, and urges the^ direct and 
steadfast fixing of the eye upon one point : 

... , ,, • ... 1-4.. V... I 


gather in all thy thoughts, and by faith press 
into the' Centre,' Tajing hold upon the Word of God, which is 


‘For this end, 


infallible, and which Sath called thee. Be thou obedient to 
this call, and be sUent before the Lord, sitting alone with Him 
m thy inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being centrally 
umted in itself, and attendmg His will in the patience of Hope. 

This is a blessed foretaste of the supernal satis- 
faction — of the vita contemplativa. 

5 . Again, devotion is expressed, not only in the 
loving fulfilment of all tliose duties commonly 
named ‘religious,’ but more particularly and ap- 
propriately in definite spiritual exercises. In that 


propriai(ej.y lu. ueu-inuc? In that 

great devotional classic. The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius (Eng. tr., liOndon, 1880), the spiritual 
development of the individual is shown to be de- 
pendent upon the rigorous training to which the 
powers of the mind, heart, and will are subjected. 
After retirement into solitude and a season of quiet 
contemplation, in which the soul listens only to 
the ‘ whispering silence,’ the exercised spirit passes 
on, in absorbed intensity, to the various methods 
and rules by which the desired goal is to be attained. 
The value of the rules and exercises lies in the fact 
that, when followed in docility and fidelity with 
whole-hearted abandonment, the soul is led to the 
end for which it was ordained by God. They are 
rules which become ‘ more and more authoritative 
by constant obedience.’ 

‘The number, length, and nature of the exercises are to be 
adapted to the age, capacity, and inclination of the person in 
retreat, so that no one may be overburdened, and all may find 
what is suitable to their wants ’ (Bodington, op, cit. 130). 

All forms of spiritual exercise, whether such as 
are involved in the ‘ ladder ’ of mystic states and 


perfections of Neo-Platonic mysticism, the method 
of Persian Sufiism, or the way ot Christian mysti- 
cism, are aspects of self-discipline — of the vita pur- 
gativa. Self -discipline, stienuous and prolonged, 
has always been deemed an essential factor in 
devotion; and the devout of all ages have _ insisted 
upon the renunciation of self. Whether it is the 
Christian mystic who speaks of self-sun ender, or 
the Indian mystic who teaches that the illusion -of 
the finite can be overcome only by entering into the 
universal life, or the Sufi who piaclises detach- 
ment from all that is not God that the heart may 
give itself for its only work — meditation upon the 
bivine Being — a deliberate self-abandonment is 
demanded by each alike, though the nature of that 
abandonment is variously interpreted and differ- 
ently enforced. Perhaps the asceticism of our Lord 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 6 ) supplies us with the key 
to a true understanding of the place and power 
of self-discipline. It does not appear poverUj, 
as such, is a necessary inevitable mark of self- 
renunciation (Jerome, c. Vigilant. 14), though it is 
true that the life of Jesus was lived under condi- 
tions of poverty. But poverty may, in specific 
instances, be the sine qua non of a genuine self- 
ohlation ; and assuredly almsgiving has very gener- 
ally been regarded as an indispensable exercise of 
the devout. In this connexion it should be noted, 
however, that by modern thought greater possi- 
bilities of a positive character, tending towards an 
energetic social devotion, are being disclosed to the 
devout soul who sees, with vision pie ter naturally 
sharpened, the passionate and heroic service of man 
in wider way s than formerly, as no mean expression 
or exemplification alike of self-sacrifice and of the 
worship and service of God. 

Supremely essential is a sincere and utter de- 
tachment from earthly things, apart from which 
there can be no true self-abnegation, and no high 
spirit of devotion. This ideal has perennially cast 
its spell over the minds of devoted men ; many at- 
tempts have been made to realize it,^ not the least 
significant — despite the inevitable limitations of 
their conception — being that of the * Brethien of 
the Common Life’ {g-fo.), under the inspiration of 
Gerard Groot and Florentius. The importance 
of the ideal has never been questioned by the 
devout. According to St. Francis of Assisi, 
poverty is 

‘ a treasure so high excelling and so divine that we be not 
worthy to lay it up in our vile vessels ; since this is that 
celestial virtue whereby all earthly things and fleeting are 
trodden underfoot, and whereby all hindrances are lifted fiom 
the soul BO that freely she may join herself to God Eternal 
(Fiorettiy ch. xiii.). 

The essence of self-discipline has been said to be 
* self-simplification ’ ; this can be attained only 
by the soul viewing with sacred indifference the 
superiiuous, deceptive, or vain things of earth. 
Thus, it comes to be seen that inwaid not outw'ard 
poverty is the indispensable thing ; the goal of 
the devout soul is, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
attainable only by ‘the poor m spirit.’^ It is ii^ 
such essential vital detachment, according to St. 
John of the Cross, that 

‘ the spirit finds quiet and repose, for, coveting nothing, 
nothing wearies it by elation; and nothing 0 ])pi esses it by 
dejection, because it stands in the centie ot its own huniiiity : 
an.n'n aa if. p’rtvnt'.H oTi vtViinfi'. it IS luiniediatelv fatifirued 


for, as soon as it covets anything, it is nn mediately fatigued 
thereby ’ (Ascent of Mount Carmel, tr. David Lewis, London, 
1906, hk. i. ch. xiii.). 

Fasting, * a piece of devotion whereby the primi- 
tive believers effected very great things ’ (Anthony 
Horneck, The Crucified Jesus, London, 1685, ch. 
iv.), has been persistently taught, encouraged, and 
practised as a form of self-renunciation and a 
method of self-discipline. Fasting may be partial 
or complete. As practised among the Oriental 
peoples, it usually took the form of total absti- 
nence from both food and drink ; and, according 
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to Robertson Smith {Rel. London, 1894, p. 

434), it is almost certain that such fasting was 
designed especially with a view to the partaking 
sacramentally of holy flesh. We may well believe 
this to be the fact, inasmuch as the saciificial rites 
of all nations express in their devotional aspect 
the surrendered self of the creature to the Creator. 
It does not seem open to doubt that all ancient 
sacrifices were related to the basal belief in the 
possibility of communion with the Deity ; and the 
discipline of fasting as a preparation to the par- 
taking of a sacrifice which involved some kind of 
Divine fellowship was the prescribed method of 
the Oriental peoples. If it is true, as has been 
affirmed, that ‘ both the idea of sacramental wor- 
ship and the forms under which it is performed by 
the Christian Church are the almost universal 
heritage of mankind ’ (W. R. Inge's Essay in 
Contentio Veritatis, London, 1902, p. 279), it will 
not be regarded as a singular thing or strange 
survival that the concurrent act of fasting should 
appear with perennial persistence. And further, 
if a vital communion with the Unseen is condi- 
tioned by a transparent sincerity of will and in- 
tention, fasting may well have a])proved itself as a 
sign of, as well as a means towards, such self- 
discipline of the soul. Especially might this be 
exi)ected in the Christian Church, where the 
avowed aim of the faithful is to be ‘ one with the 
Lord and He with us,’ and the devout person seeks 
to present himself a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice to God (Ro 12^). The custom of fasting 
before communion certainly finds its explanation, 
if not its justification, not so much in ‘ the practice 
of the universal Church ’ as in the acknowledged 
need of self-disciplinary exercise for those who 
would worthily and reverently prepare themselves 
for the receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 

‘Let us,' says Jeremy Taylor, ‘receive the consecrated ele- 
ments with all devotion and humility of body and spirit ; and 
do this honour to it, that it he the first food we eat and the 
first beverage we drink that day, unless it be m case of sick- 
ness or other groat necessity ; and that your body and soul 
both be prepared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures’ (Holy Living, London, 1(549, ch. iv. sect x.). 

It is admitted that such fasting ‘ is not a duty 
commanded by God,’ but it is undeniably a custom 
whicli has commended itself to many of the most 
devout- In the more general sense, fasting has 
been endured by the devout almost univeisally ; 
and by many saints it has been ardently embraced 
as a valuable means towards the discijiline and 
conquest of self — urged often by an inner neces- 
sity of the spirit. It cannot be denied that, as a 
spiritual exercise, evoking, training, and siiaping 
the mysterious potentialities of the soul, fasting 
under its various forms does effect in many in- 
stances most fruitful spiritual developments, and 
justifies itself as a ‘ gymnastic of eternity.’ 

6, In this connexion we note that* spiritual 
raptures and ecstatic experiences of peculiar sig- 
nificance follow, though not invariably, the self- 
disciplinary exercises of the devout. Oatherino of 
Siena and Catherine of Genoa may be cited as 
types of devout souls who constantly resorted to 
the discipline of fasting, and experienced the en- 
richment of life which ecstatic states confer. The 
saints, however, do not adopt fasting or any other 
spiiitiial exercise as a means of artificially pro- 
ducing or inducing ‘ ecstasy.’ This spiritual state 
and ' dazzling obscurity,’ while it has affinities 
with the ‘ ecstasy ’ of philosophic communion and 
exaltation, — the crown of the mystical teaching 
of the Neo-Platonists, — must be carefully distin- 
guished from all those extraordinary forms of 
ecstasy which at dilferent periods have been 
sought for successfully by barbarous orgiastic 
worship or by rude and crude rites of initiation. 
Jacob Boebme, describing the hard battle he 


waged against the desires that belong to the flesh 
and blood, and his attempt to enter wholly into 
the Love of God, says : 

‘Now, while I was wrestling and battling, being aided by 
God, a wonderful light arose within tny soul. It was a light 
entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but m it I recognized the 
true nature of God and man, and the relation existing between 
them, a thing which heretofore I had never understood, and 
for which I would never have sought ' (F. Hartmann, The Life 
and Doctrines of Jacob Boehrne, London, 1891, p. 60). 

Here, obviously, the ‘ ecstasy ’ was of an illumina- 
tive character ; this constituted its inner grace 
and spiritual value. But ‘ ecstasy,’ according to 
Richard Rolle, may take the form of * being 
ravished out of fleshly feeling,’ ‘and on this 
manner saints sometimes are ravished to their 
profit and other men’s learning ; as Paul ravished 
to the third heaven ’ {The Fire of Love, ed. Lond. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. vii. ). The essential mark, however, 
of this spiritual ecstasy would seem to be a supreme 
and overwhelming joy in the possession of a new 
knowledge gained not as the prize of toiling 
thought, but ‘in the upper school of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such ‘ecstasy’ is no more the 
product of human sagacity than it is the fruit of 
an assumed or pretended sanctity. 

7. This leads to a consideration of the fact pre- 
viously stated, that, as devotion springs primarily 
from the movement of the individual will towards 
the Divine, such movement being expressed in 
the various activities already noted, the supreme 
phase of devotion passes from the service or God, 
expressed in manifold ways, into those solemn 
elements of religious feeling wliich distinguish 
bjr tlieir intensity and seriousness communion 
with God. ‘ I sought,’ says Jacob Boehme, ‘ only 
for the heart of God, therein to hide myself’ 
(‘Aurora,’ Works of Jacob Boehme, Eng. tr., 
London, 1764, p. 237). This is no mere ‘morbid 
condition of mental emotion,’ but the end desired 
with an incoiTuptible sincerity by all devout per- 
sons at all times. Among the (Greeks, for ex- 
ample, one secret of the attractiveness of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries lay in the fact that the 
esoteric symbolism employed therein ministered, 
not to a si(*,kly dreaming, but to a magnificent 
desire for an intimate spiritual communion with 
Deity. Similarly the Christian mystics, in their 
spiritual exercises and disciplined employments, 
sought, with all their fiery strength, the path 
which afforded close, indeetl immeiliate, access to 
God — through (fiirist to God. This ‘subjective 
intensity ’ of the mystic, though not without its 
dangers, witnesses to the zeal witJi which they 
pursued their quest. Thus, if the communion of 
man with (jrod is to bo attained, tlie devout soul, 
whether inside or outside the Christian Church, 
has always seen that the Divinci Hie, potential or 
actual, within him must be tended with ‘ an in- 
tense solemnity and energy.’ To the Christian, 
devotion is liased on the certainty of communion 
between God and man through Christ. It si)ring3 
fi'om a faith in Christ (oi*, to use Jaithcr’s word, a 
‘ right trust’) which involves ultiniatcly, if it does 
not embody pi'esently, a moral union with Christ ; 
and there is no devotion comxiarable for a moment 
with the devotion of utter penitential humility 
which is offered up by the soul that has founil the 
new life in Chiist ami is entrenched in that reality 
of r(‘geiieration which is the certainty of its so 
great salvation. As Christ is the jierfect means 
whereby the soul of man may I'ealize itself in full 
and unclouded communion with its Creator, so 
the practice of devotion has gathered and drawn 
from the human life of the Lord— -that consummate 
achievement of stainless communion — not only its 
supreme ideal and heroic standard, but its rarest 
and most pirecious power- ‘ Non coniprehenditur 
Deus per investigationem sed per imitationem.’ 
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We must, in onr devotion, as Thomas k Kempis 
urges, copy the life and conduct of our Lord, ‘ if we 
wish to be truly enlightened, and to be delivered 
from all blindness of heart’ {Imitation of Christy 
bk. i. ch. i.). Neither must the call to fellowship 
with the Saviour’s sufferings be evaded or disobeyed, 
nor the eyes closed to the imperative demand for 
‘ mediatorial ministries. ’ The passivity of Quietism 
can never be the ideal of the devotional life. 

* With Him the corner-stone, 

The living- stones conjoin ; 

Christ and His Church are one. 

One Body and one Vine* 

(W esley, Hymns on the Lord*8 Supper , no. 129). 
In sacrificial service, not less than in sacramental 
worship, the devout soul shares in the joyous 
travail of the spiritual Kingdom, sustained by 
the effectual irresistible energies of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

8. Devotional literature is the outcome, the 
record, or the expression of a vital devotion. Devo- 
tion may exist and manifest its presence without 
any attempt to express itself in literary form ; but 
every true book of devotion involves the pre- 
existence of a true devotion. Spurious devotional 
works and morbid or maudlin books on devotion, 
whether marked by grandiloquent language or 
spiritual insipidity, may generally be detected by 
their atmosphere of moral enervation, or an ac- 
companying suggestion of mental paralysis. The 
genuinely devout man is unconscious of his devo- 
tion ; and all the great devotional classics, even 
those most intimately personal, are marked by 
the absence of anything approaching, in sinister 
guise, either a baleful self-consciousness or the 
hesitating sentiment of the feeble or the dull. 
They are in the highest degree self -revealing, 
often introspective, b^ut they show no trades of 
self- posturing. The Bible is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most influential book of devotion in 
the world ; it not only bears all the infallible 
marks of a deep and developing devotion, but it 
possesses, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of 
awakening and sustaining the devotional life of 
all who read and use it aright. But, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, all the great spiritual books of 
devotion owe their position and power to their 
possession of the characteristic marks already- 
mentioned. The incomparable Imitatio Christie 
The TilgrirrCs Progress, Augustine’s Confessions, 
with their power to ^ stimulate the heart and mind 
of man to approach unto God,’ Anselm’s Medita- 
tions, Andrewes’ Private Prayers, breathing indeed 
a ‘ pure and primitive devotion,’ Francis de Sales’ 
Spiritual Letters, and Baxter’s Saints^ Everlasting 
Pest, are among the most spiritually moving books 
in the world. The great books of devotion elude 
our attempts to classify them, though we may 
trace affinities and mark divergencies. They all 
owe their existence to the spirit of conspicuous 
devotion which marked the lives of their authors ; 
and, although respectively they exhibit the fashions 
of a particmar age and reflect pre-eminently the 
spiritual needs and satisfactions of their own 
special time, they owe their persistent power to 
the presence in them of an unconscious self- 
revelation of spiritual insight, and the faculty of 
inducing and begetting a deeper devotional life in 
those who wisely read them. They unlock the 
door to the rich inheritance of the saints ; they 
unveil inconceivable spiritual mysteries, as they 
lead the wondering soul to the Christ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Where may the growth, development, and per- 
fection of the life that is hid with Christ in God 
be found more surely or sweetly expounded than 
in Jeremy Taylor’s Golden Grove, his Holy Living 
and Holy Lying ; Law’s Serious Call, Spirit of 
Prayer, and Christian Perfection ; Samuel Ruther- 


ford^s Letters ; The Spiritual Guide of Miguel de 
Molinos ; or Walter Marshall’s Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification — a book too little known and read ? 
The devotional life of thousands has been estab- 
lished and enriched by books so widely divergent 
in many respects as the Sermons of Bernard of 
Clairvaiix, where the ‘illuminative way’ is de- 
scribed with searching insight as the rising to the 
love of God with heart, mind, and soul ; Tauler’s 
Sermons ; the Theologia Germanica ; A. Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom ; Louis of Granada’s Sinners' Guide ; 
Scupoli’s Spiritual Combat, in which, despite ob- 
scurities and perversities, there burns steadily 
‘ the lamp of fire within the earthen pitcher ’ ; 
Pascal’s Thoughts ; the J ournal of George Fox ; 
and the mystical Devotional Worlcs of John 
Norris. Perreyve’s Journie du malade, Gratry’s 
Meditations, with their striking and suggestive 
sincerities of thought, Scougal’s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Milman’s Love of the Atone- 
ment all unite to disclose to the expectant soul 
some of the august possibilities of faith, prayer, 
and sacrifice. The work of Alphonsus Rodfriguez, 
On Spiritual and Peligious Perfection, in which 
‘ our greatest, or rather, our only business,’ the 
union of our souls with God by love, is set forth 
with arresting ardour and spiritual knowledge ; 
the Poems of George Herbert and his Priest to the 
Temple, burning with the sacred passion for holi- 
ness ; Hymns on the Lord's Supper by John and 
Charles Wesley, in which, assuming discretion 
and discrimination on the part of the reader, the 
fervour of an intense rapture fills the soul with 
unalloyed joy ; and the Christian Year of John 
Keble — must be named as occupying distinct and 
honoured places in the impressive library of de- 
votional literature, although, of course, they do 
not ‘ unite all great attributes in an equal degree.* 
In the realm of devotion, doubtless, new heights 
wait to be scaled, untrodden territories allure the 
intrepid spiritual explorer, and vast spiritual tracts 
are yet to be surveyed ; thus, while we hold stead- 
fastly to the precious devotional gains of the past, 
we believe that greater works than these may 
be achieved by the soul following the Supreme 
Spiritual Director who guides into all truth. 
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DEW. — The cooling of the ground causes, dur- 
ing clear nights, a deposit of some of the atmo- 
spheric moisture held in suspension during the day. 
It was not till 1814 that the main facts of the 

K rocess of the formation of dew weie established. 

lention of Wells' famous theory — a perfect 
example of the inductive method — is in point, since 
primitive speculation upon the origin of dew has 
joined with observation of its value to plant-life 
in attaching to it various ideas of spiritual mystery 
and various uses in ritual. 

In the OT the origin of dew is one of the 
mysteries of creation ; ^ the deposition of dew is 
gentle, sudden, and invisible ; ^ its evaporation in 
the sun is a metaphor for speedy departure or 
disappearance.® Early observation, of course, 
distinguished dew from rain, but noted their con- 
nexion.^ Both drop from the clouds ‘by the 
knowledge' of Jahweh.® The closer connexion of 
dew with mist and fog naturally involved some 
confusion in both language and observation. This 
is of some importance in the Biblical and post- 
Biblical literatures. 

*The spirit of 'the dew has its dwelling? at the ends of the 
heaven and is connected with the chambers of the ram, and its 
course is in winter and summer ; and its clouds and the clouds 
of the mist are connected, and the one passes over mto the 
other.’ 6 

The old Jewish literature is enthusiastic on the 
subject of dew. It is a constant symbol for in- 
vigoration and vivification, fertility, blessing, 
prosperity, richness, and resurrection.'^ Jahweb 
promises that He will be ‘ as the dew unto Israel.'® 
The youthful warriors of the royal Messiah are 
compared, for numbers and freshness, and perliaps 
brilliance (see also below), to the dewdrops from 
‘ the womb of the morning.'® The simile was bor- 
rowed by Milton {Par. Lost, v. 746 f. ) for his descrip- 
tion of the angelic hosts. The withholding of dew 
is a dire calamity, and one of the most terrible of 
curses.^® We have here, in fact, the best illustra- 
tion extant in folklore or literature of the pastoral 
and agricultural importance of the dew-fall. That 
importance is greatest in Eastern countries which 
have no irrigation to supplement an insufficient 
water-supply, and where every drop of moisture 
counts. But in Palestine the genuine dew of 
spring and winter is of far less importance than 
the night-mist of summer. This is not dew, hut 
moisture condensed in the air before it reaches the 
ground. It is brought from the sea by the west 
winds, and for abundance and consistency may be 
corn pared to a Scotch mist. Cheyne, following 
Neil,^^ who analyzed the phenomenon, is of winion 
that the tal ( ‘ sprinkled moisture ’ of the OT ; EV 
‘dew') signifies in the majority of cases not dew 
proper, but this characteristic night-mist.^® Such 
mists from the sea have an extraordinary influence 
on vegetation, 1® more in accordance with the OT 
descriptions than that of dew.^'* But the same terra 
is employed, and the two phenomena were hardly 
diflerentiated. 

From the two facts that it is ground-moisture, 
and that it bears upon life and growth, early 
thought developed various ideas. In connexion 
with the belief that growth in plants is dependent 
on the influence of the moon, Frazer notes that, 
since dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, 
1 Job 3828. 2 2 3 1712, Dt 32a. 8 Hos O'* 138. 

4 Mic 67. i Pr 320. 

8 Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxf. 1893) 6O20. 

7 Dt 322, Is 184, Pa 1108, Dt 3313, Gn 2728, Pa 1338, Is 2619. 

8 Hos I4B. 9 Ps 1108. 10 2 S 121, 1 K 171, Hag 110. 

11 Palestine Explored, pp. 129-161. 12 EBi, s.v. *Dew.’ 

18 Of. the Spoo'os irovrCoL of Greece (5p6cro9 — ‘ shower’ as well as 
‘ dew ’). For l^rian countries, see E. W. Lane, Arabic Lexicon, 
8^. ‘ T^lia ’ ; Qur’an, ii. 267. J. G. Fraser (Totemism and 
Exogamy, 1910, i. 168 £.) describes their importance for the coast 
lands of Australia. 

14 ‘The drops of dew,' Job 3828 ; the saturation of Gideon’s 
fleece, Jg 687f. ; the traveller’s head soaked with ‘dew,’ Oa 53 ; 

‘ showers on the grass,’ Mic 67, 


the inference that such deposit in particular and 
all moisture in general were caused by the moon 
was a clear result of primitive observation. 
Aleman says that Dew is a daughter of Zeus and 
the Moon. Gieek and Latin folklore regarded the 
moon as the great source of moisture, and the snn 
as the great source of heat. 

* As the humid power of the moon was assumed to be greatei 
when the planet was waxing than when it was waning, they 
thought that timber cut dining the increase of the luminai^ 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that m 
antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the moon 
was growing or full, because they believed that such timber 
teemed with sap ; and m the Vosges at the present day people 
allege that wood cut at the now moon does not dry. In the 
Hebrides, peasants give the same reason for cutting their peata 
when the moon is on the wane ; “ for they observe that if they 
are cut in the iiicreasej they continue still moist and never bum 
clear, nor are they without smoke, but the contrary is daily 
observed of peats cut in the decrease.” ’ ^ 

It is possible that the fact of plants growing 
more during the night than during the day was 
known at an eaidy date. The contrast between 
the light of the moon and the torrid force of the 
sun is obvious. Plutarch observes that 
* the moon, with her humid and generative light, is favourable 
to the propagation of anmials and the growth of plants; while 
the sun, with his fierce fire, scorches and burns up all growing 
things.’ 2 

Equally natural is the inference that things 
grow with the waxing, and decrease with the 
waning, of the moon. Tlie deposition of dew on 
plants corroborates such observations, and intro- 
duces another line of thought. The connexion of 
moisture with life and growth is most strikingly 
proved by vegetable i>henomena. Hydrostatic 
turgor is the essential condition of growth. Pliny’s 
remark shows the extension of the principle to 
animal processes : 

‘Even the blood of men grows and dimimalies with the light 
of the moon.’ 8 

Thus, primitive philosophy views the moon 
‘as the groat cause of vegetable growth, first, because the planet 
seems itself to grow, and second, because it is supposed to be 
the source of dew and moisture.’** 

A contributory inference is the connexion of the 
changes of the moon with the monthly periodicity 
of women.® The Ahts and Greenlaiitfers, like the 
majority of primitive pe()X>lcs, regard the moon as 
male. The latter pcojile believe that the moon is 
able to imx>regnate women. Girls are afraid to 
look long at it ; no woman will aleex) on her back, 
without lirst siiitting on her lingers and rubbing 
the spittle on her stomach.® 

The symbolism of the last- cited practice may 
he comiiared with several scattereef facts. The 
cosmology of the Hindus, in its theory of the 
marriage of heaven and earth, employed the very 
obvious symbolism of rain as the impregnating 
fluid ; and the soul, as the male and life-giving 
principle, pu7'usa, descends in the form or rain 
and re-isaues from men as the germ.’^ This notion 
of the philosoiihers of the Upani^ads is but a 
crystallization of the general connexion of moisture 
with life.® Such uleas are in flux, and constantly 
passing into each other ; but a tendency is clearly 
observable to regard dew as a sort of heavenly 
seed, fertilizing earth and its products, and stimu- 
lating growth. 

The union of sky and earth, which results in the 
propagation of plant-life, is a world- wide theory ; 
and sympathetic ritual is extensively emi)loyed to 

1 Frazer, GJS^, 1900, ii. 168 f., who quotes Flut. Qu. conv. hi. 
10. 3 ; Macrob Saturn, vii 16 ; lioscher, Ueber Selene u. 
Vemuandtes, 1890, p. 49 ff. ; Pliny, /IN ii. 223, xx. 1 ; Aristotle, 
Prohl. xxiv 14 , Sauv6, Folklore des Hautes Vosges, 1889, p. 6; 
Martin, in Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, 1808-14, xvi. 630. 

2 de is. et O.S'ir. 41. 3 HJSl ii. 221. 4 qb‘2 ii. 159. 

0 Crawley, Mystic Pose, 1902, p. 197. 

8 G M. iiproat, Scenes and Studies of Savage Life, 1808, p. 
206; H. Egecle, Desertp. of Gremiland^, 1818, p. 209. 

7 Max Muller, /Psychological Iteligion, 1893, p. 164 

8 Crawley, /dea of the SoiU, 1909, pp- 228, 229 
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ensure and expedite it. It is, however, probable 
that some of the agricultural customs included in 
the general practice by which individuals or couples 
‘ roll’ over the fields ^ are not survivals of a ritual 
of sympathetic intercourse, hut simply express the 
intention of rubbing the fertilizing dew into the 
ground. In Russia, for instance, the spiritual 
person of the priest is rolled over the sprouting 
crop.^ In Holland there is still practised a custom 
of ‘ fertilizing ’ the crops by actual sexual inter- 
course. It takes place at Whitsuntide and is 
significantly called dauwtroppen, Mew-treading,’® 
Here there is perhaps a combination, natural 
enough, of the two methods. Rolling in the dew 
may be practised for various reasons. 

In Spain the custom still exists among country 
folk of rolling naked in the dew of the meadows 
on Midsummer Day. It is regarded as being 
preventive of skin-diseases. The same custom, 
with the same reason, is found in Normandy, 
P^rigord, and the Abruzzo.^ The vivifying power 
of a liquid generated under conditions of mystery 
is a sujfficient reason for its use in medicinal ana 
other magic. Attached to this use is a natural 
ascription of purifying power. It is worth noting 
that a good deal of the dew referred to in folklore 
and by poets is not dew, but water evaporated 
from leaves, and that this water is peculiarly pure. 
The people of Java aie fond of washing the hair in 
dew to prevent greyness.® The custom of washing 
the face with dew on May morning for the promot- 
ing of beauty is still common in Europe. In Nias, 
dew is employed medicinally, especially by the 
‘priests.’ A ‘spiritual’ power is ascribed to it.® 
In the Moluccas, various medicines are prescribed 
to be taken not in water but in dew.’ Among the 
Thompson Indians, part of the course of training 
undergone by boys at puberty, byway of acquiring 
a guardian spirit, is rolling naked in the dew, or 
washing the body with branches covered with 
dew.® 

Kruijt is of opinion that in East Indian belief dew is regarded 
as the sweat of the earth, and that its magical powers may be 
thus explained. Certainly the Poso word for ‘dew’ also con- 
notes * sweat ’ ; but the general considerations referred to above 
and the special connexion of impregnatory power are more 
probable reasons, though sweat m folk-belief and custom 
possesses magical properties of invigoration. 

In connexion with vegetation, the idea of dew is 
crossed with ideas of magical bloom, and even of 
magical food, no less than of seed. The very 
ethereal quality of the liquid state of dew seems 
to invite such focusing of analogies. Thus, in the 
old English custom of gathering ‘ May,’ the blossom 
of the hawthorn, and the dew from the grass, and 
bringing them home with music,® the dew may be 
regarded as the spiritual analogue of the blossom. 
In the German May Day processions of the peasant 

outh, the dew is swept off the grass with a ‘ May- 

ush.’ The miraculous bloom or seed of the fern 
which appears on Midsummer Eve, according to 
European folklore, is liable, when being gathered, 
to vanish ‘like dew on sand’ or mist m the air.^^ 
This is not a merely descriptive, but an effective, 
analogy. 

I Om ii. 208 f. 

* W. Mannhardt, Mythol. Forschungen, 1884, p. 841. 

s Van Hoevell, in Intemat. Archiv f. Ethnographic^ vlii, 
a896) 134. 

4 lii. 297, quoting O. Acevado (letter in Le Tempc^ Sept. 
1898) and Leccsur (^Esquisses du hocage normand, 1883-87, 
ii. 8) ; de Note (Ohesnel de la Charbouclais), Couturnes^ ctc,^ de$ 
provinces de France^ 1846, p. 150 ; Finamore, Credenzey usi e 
costumi abruzzesif 1890, p. 157. 

5 A. O. Kruijt, Set Animtsme in den Indtschen Archipel^ 
1906, p. 47. 

6 Krui 3 t, loc. <nt. 7 ib. 

8 J. Teit, ‘ The Thompson Indians of Bntish Columbia,’ in 
Amer, Mus. of Nat. Hist., 1900, p 317. 

9 Dj'er, British Popular Customs, 1876, p. 257- 

10 1 . 217, quoting Kuhn and Schwartz, Norddeutsche Sagcn, 
1848. 

II rb. iii. 341 fit. 


The dew, in other words, is the concrete con- 
comitant of the spiritual substance. It may be 
conjectured that the miraculous power, conferred 
by fern-seed, of discovering hidden treasure is 
derived from the jewel-like scintillations of dew- 
drops. 

A good illustration of such homologies between 
the concrete and the spiritual is to be seen in 
the OT account of manna and its deposition. 
Like fern-seed, it came with mystery, and, like 
fern-seed, it was to be gathered according to rule. 
Its invariable antecedent was the dew, and, in the 
same^ way as it apparently crystallized out of the 
dew in the wilderness, so we may imagine the idea 
and the story of it to have crystallized out of the 
fluid notions concerning dew. 

‘At even,’ says .lahweh, ‘ye shall eat flesh, and in the morn- 
ing ye shall be filled with bread. . . . And it came to pass at 
even, that the quails came up, and covered the camp : and in 
the morning the dew lay round about the camp. And when the 
dew that la 3 ’’ was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on 
the ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another, It is manna (What is this?): for thej*^ wist not 
what it was ’ i When the sun waxed hot, it melted. It was 
‘ like coriander seed, white,’ 2 or the colour of bdeUium.8 The 
connexion w'lth dew is more precisely noted in the second 
account : ‘ And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 
the manna fell upon it.’ 4 After eating the corn of the promised 
land, the Israelites found that the manna automatically ceased.® 
It was ‘ the corn of heaven ’ ; ‘ angels’ food ’ (K, V ‘ the bread of 
the mighty’), and from heaven it was ‘ rained down.’® As was 
the case with the quails, and the water, and with the preserva- 
tion of clothes, manna was a magical detail of a magically sup- 
ported existence in the wilderness. The writer of Deuteronomy 
actually rationalizes it into moral instruction — ‘manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might 
make thee know that man doth not live by bread onl 3 % but by 
every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live.'? Significantly enough, the people found it unsatisfy- 
ing, and they murmured : ‘ We remember the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt for nought ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick : but now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all : we have nought save this 
manna to look to ’ ; ‘ there is no bread, and there is no water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread. ’ 8 

The whole account, with its significant analogies, 
is important as illustrating the psychological pro- 
cess by which a concrete idea may take shape from 
visual perception aided by imagination. Eern- 
seed, wliich sparkles like fire, and vanishes like 
dew, is, we suggest, an imaginative product of 
dew, as elusive as its source ; manna, we suggest 
also, is equally an imaginative product of dew% 
developed along another line — that of the ideas of 
food stimulated by starvation. Coming after or 
upon the dew, an ethereal light food from heaven, 
the food of angels, easily passing into intellectual 
pabulum, it is as elusive as dew in its behaviour 
and as unsatisfying in its results. But it supports 
life miraculously for those who are in a state of 
supernaturalism. Most certainly it is erroneous 
to base the story of manna upon such actual 
phenomena as the secretions of the Tamarix 
mannifera or other plants.® The comparison with 
coriander seed amounts merely to its standing for 
the essence of bread. 

These ideas may be more closely illustrated. 
The people of Haimahera hold that dew is the 
food of spirits. In Minahassa it is said that the 
first man fed on dew.^^ Further, an essentially 
spiritual connexion is claimed for dew. The people 
last cited believe that the final end of the soul of 
man is to be merged in dew. The Balinese hold 
that the soul returns to earth, after being dissi- 
pated into the air by the cremation of the body, 
in the form of dew.^® The Toradja belief is that 
the soul dies eight or nine deaths before it finally 
changes into water and disappears in mistJ^ The 

I Ex 1612-lC. 2 Ex 1631. » Nu 117. 

4 Nu 119. 6 Jos 512 . a Pa 782-2®. 

? Dt 83. 8 Nu 11®. 6 21®. 

9 Crawley, Idea of the SoiU, 228 f. 

19 Wilkinson, Anc. Egyptians, 1878, i, 177. 

II Kruijt, op. cit. 47. 12 Jb. Ib. 47. 

14 Ib, 163 
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following beliefs are particularly significant. The 
Sea Dayaks report that souls die seven times after 
the death of the body. 


came into some contact with the earth-goddess. ... To 
reconcile her cult with Athena's, it mav n'ell have happened 
that the latter g-oddess was gfiven two of her titles,’ namely 
Pandroaos and Ilerse. 


‘ After having become degenerated by these successive 
dyings, they become practically annihilated by absorption 
into air and fog, or by a final dissolution into various jungle 
plants not recognized by any name.’ ^ 

The Olo-Ngadju and other peoples of the East 
Indian Islands speak of the souls of the dead as 
passing into plants. The Mualang Dayaks say 
that the soul after a time dies, and then descends 
upon the rice in the form of dew. The more souls 
there are to descend upon it, the richer is the rice- 
harvest.^ In reference to manna, it may be noted 
that the East Indians believe that, if tlie soul of 
the rice be absent, the grain has no nutritive pro- 
perty ; a man may eat it but will never be satis- 
fied.® The soul of the Lushai turns into water, 
and evaporates as dew. If dew falls on a man, his 
child will be a re-incarnation of the dead.'^ 

Here the ideas of moisture in relation to life, 
and of unindividualized haze or mist, out of which 
individual forms are precipitated, meet again in 
dew. Thus, while the Hill Toradjas believe the 
soul to pass into a cloud, the Samoans believe it 
to be ‘ the daughter ’ of ‘ vapour of the land ’ 
which forms clouds ; and the Tracey Islanders 
say that the first man was created out of vapour.® 
Thus the descent of the soul to earth and its 
ascent, after the death of the body, to heaven have 
been, in the evolution of religious thought, not 
only compared to, hut identified with, the rise and 
fall of the dew. The identification has served the 
complex purpose of explaining the process of dew- 
formation and that of the nutritive physiology of 
plants, and incidentally the origin aiul end of the 
soul of man. The Gorontalese of Celebes apply an 
instructive analogy to the relations of the four 
souls of man. The greatest of these resides in the 
brain, and is ‘ like the sea.’ Part of it is separated 
in the form of moisture and produces dew. The 
ascending dew is rahmani ; this is the second sonl, 
njawa rahmani^ residing above the heart. The 
dew which ascends to the sky is roliani, the third 
soul, Gustre of breath,’ residing in the heart; the 
dew which descends as rain is djasmani, the fourth 
soul, ‘soul of the body,’ residing in the whole 
body.® This account illustrates the spiritual 
potentiality of the idea of dew. 

There was a special development of the ideas 
of dew in both the Athenian and the Hebrew 
religions. 

(1) In Athenian mythology, Herse (Dew) and 
Pandrosos (All-dewy) are daughters of Cecrops 
and Agraulos. A nte, termed 'Appij^popla or ' S^pcfT]- 
fopLa, was performed in honour of Athene. Eittlc 
is known either of Herse or the rite which seems 
to bear her name, or of Pandrosos.'^ The state- 
ment of Moeris, that the dppri<^6pot ‘ carried dew to 
Herse’ in the Arrhephoria is uncorroborated.® But 
the arrhephoroi, or hersephoroi, are verified as 
‘maidens trained in the service of Athena, and 
living near the temple of Athena Polias.’ » In the 
Arrhephoria they ‘ brought a mysterious oflbring 
by an underground passage from the temple of 
Aphrodite ip not to Herse, or to Pan- 

drosos, but to Athene. Parnell concludes that 


‘ the fruits of the earth appear to have been in some wa\ 
consecrated to Athene. ‘ It is also evident that at Athens she 


Roth, The NaUves of Sarawak, 1896 i 
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2 Krui.it, op. cit 383 f. 3 145 
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Pandrosos is thus no individual spirit, nor 
originally an epithet of Atliene, but an einthet 
of the Kaith Goddess, in reference to her dewy 
covering and its connexion with the growth of the 
crops The ceremony embodying this connexion 
was transferred to the centralized deity of Attica 
— Athene. The dew-carriers are mentioned in in- 
scriptions,^ but there is no such verilication of the 
existence of Herse. She is a,pparently a mere 
name, develcmed from the terms "Epa-ijepSpoL and 
^Eparp^opla,^ But it is a question what these terms 
themselves imply. 

The story of Erichthonios being given to the three sisters 
Herse, Pandrosos, and Agraulos, to nurse, Pandrosos alone 
being faithful to her trust, is explained by Miss Harrison as an 
sotiological myth, invented to account for the rite of Arrhe- 
phoi la or IXersephoria. The scholiast on Anstoph. Lpsistrata 
64 , observes ‘ Some say, on account of the a, it is appyi(bopCa 
because maidens cairy “ nameless things ” (apprjra) ; others, on 
account of the tr, ip<rp<l)opCa, because maidens walk in pro- 
cession in honour of Ilerse, (laughter of Cecrops ’ The terms 
Sp6<ro^ and i'panj are also used for the young of animals, such as 
lambs and sucking pigs.^ A remarkable feature of the T/tes- 
mopho}ia, another ritual performed by women alone, and also 
in connexion with the fertility of the crops, was the casting 
of pigs into fxiyapa Or afivra, underground chasms, and the 
bringing out of the rotten flesh, presumably the following year. 
These services wore performed by the thesmophowi, and the 
flesh was used, as in many agricultural customs, as a magical 
fertilizer of the flelda. Miss Harrison suggests that the epo-at 
or Sp6(roi ‘carried ' bv^ the hersephoroi. were young animals, and 
that they were used in a manner and for a purpose similar to 
those of the Thesviophorla The ArHupfioma is certainly 
associated with the Thesniophona and Skirophoria, and it is 
in accordance with the principles of myth-formation that, as 
she suggests, both the name Ihjrse and the story of Krich- 
thoriios should have been invented to explain a rite that had 
become mysterious. 

Preller, on the other hand, had regaidod Ilerse as a Dew 
Goddess — a pcrsonincation of the Dow & IjatorOerman scholars 
regard ii(*r as a nvmpli ol the same class as Auxo and Thallo— 
personificationH of the ‘giowth’ of the cropH.« No reliance is 
bo bo placed on the scholiast's refcrimce to apprjra. Any 
‘ mysterious,’ that is, rU,ual, ob.)cct— ev(in a branch laden with 
de\y — might be styled appyjrov, ju.st as much as a young animal 
or its fle.sh And the word eperr} has the forms ^pprj and appvf, 
hence apprjtfiopLa and ippr)(l>opCa.. iperr) as a ‘young thing' is 
a metaphor, a priori later in origin than a primitive agricul- 
tural utual, and therefore unlikely to be the original moaning 
of the name of the ceiemony. The scholiast on Aristophanes 
says : ‘Maidens walk in procession m honour of Herse ' ; there 
IS here no mention of dew, but ho may havij known that the 
maidens carried branches laden with' dew, and omitted to 
mention the fact, branch-carrying being a regular detail of 
processions. 

Ottfried Muller suggested that the arrhephoroi t^arried simply 
leafy branches wot with dew, symbolical of a petition for a 
supply of dew during the heat of BumnuT.? 

Thus we have a idimmony .similar to the wide-spread 
Eui'opeaii custom of cjirryiiif^ May houghs dippetl iu 
dew.^ In tliese and iu the Athenian custom there 
may have lieen a magical demand for dew rather 
than a prayer lor it, hut the branch i.s the im- 
portant object, the focus of the d(;mand for pjrowth 
and fruitfulness of the crops ; and the dew may be 
merely an accessaiy. This explamU,ion, on the 
whole, seems the most piohahle. 11 cine may he 
unreal as a deity, but tire fact Kunains that the 
Atlienian mythorogiHts, if not the A thenian priests, 
actually persorulied tiio Dew, while the hc>rs&’ 
phoroi certainly carried something in procession, 
riiouf^h unvenlied, Moeids’ statement may have 
hit the truth, and wiiat they carried may have 
been dew. Here it is pos.sil)ly siomlicaiit that the 
arrhephoroi carried their olleriiif^ Irorn the temple 
of Anhrodite Kr;7rots. Tlic- dew-laden branches 
may have ”r<)\\ u in the gardens of the goddess of 
procreation, and possibly the generative symbolism 
^ ClA iii. 319 : 'Epir^f/jcSpot. 

2J. E. Harrison, Mythol. and Mommients of Anc, Athens, 
1890, p, XXX. 

3 Of. .(ICfich. Agam. 141 , Artemis is kind to the Spowot of 
fierce creatures. 

4 Op. at. XXX fl. 6 Gr. MythoL^ I 173. 

® Roschcr, s.v. ‘ HerRo.' 

7 Daremb(*rg-.Sagho, s.v. ‘ Arrhephona ’ 
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of dew was a factor in the ritual (see above). The 
dew would thus serve to impregnate the fields. 

In the case of Apollo Hersos at Vari, the epithet 
seems to be of the same character as Pandrosos. 

(2) The post-Biblical literature and ritual of the 
Hebrews show an interesting development of the 
ideas of the OT concerning dew. The Book of 
Enoch, after describing the dwelling of the spirit 
of the dew, and the connexion between its clouds 
and the clouds of the mist,^ speaks of * winds 
coming from the middle of the twelve portals ' ; 
these bring ' beneficial dew of prosperity ’ ; from 
other portals, ^ hurtful dew ’ emerges, accompanied 
by locusts and other calamities. ^ So the Rab- 
binical writings state that ‘ in the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews 
and of beneficial dewdrops.'® A prayer is offered 
between Pesah and ShabiPCth that God may pre- 
serve the people from the hurtful dews.** The two 
loaves of bread ‘ waved ’ on Shab'ii" 6th are a sym- 
bolic petition to the Ruler of heaven and earth 
and the four winds, to withhold the unpropitious 
winds and dews.® As for the dew of blessing, thus 
fluctuating between the material and the moral, 
it is said that, since the destruction of the Temple, 
no dew of unmixed blessing falls ® — apparently on 
account of the cessation of the tithes and the 
heave-offering.'^ Dew falls as a heavenly gift, and 
by the merit of no man.® Yet only on account of 
Israel does dew come as a blessing upon the world ; 
on account of Jacob or of Job.^ God promised 
Abraham under an oath never to let dew cease to 
bless his descendants, and therefore the words of 
Elijah could not stop its falL^^^ 

The Dew of the Resurrection is a remarkable 
concentration of these ideas, originating chiefly 
from a passage of Isaiah : ‘ Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust : for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.’ 
The passage, ^ Thou, O God, didst send a plentiful 
rain, thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when 
it was weary,’ was interpreted to refer to an 
incident at tlie giving of the Law : 

‘When God appeared amidst the trembling- of the earth on 
Sinai, life fled from the people of Israel and from all the living 
people in the land of Israel ; and the angels said: “Dost Thou 
desire to give Thy Law unto the dead or unto the living?’* 
Then God dropped the dew of Resurrection upon all, and they 
revived. 

This Dew of the Resurrection is stored up in 
"Arabot, the highest heaven ; and by it the dead 
are revived.’® 

In the modern Hebrew liturgies Geshem, ^ rain,’ 
and ‘dew,’ have an important place, though 

the prayers for them are ‘ regarded rather as 
an affirmation of the Divine control of the 
seasons.’’® On the first day of Passover, 'fal is 
substituted for Geshem, On this and other occa- 
sions for the reader of Musaf puts on the 

white shroud and cap, as on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Talmudists decided that the actual 
prayer for rain — ‘ Give dew and rain for a blessing 
upon the face of the earth ’ — should be introduced 
only at the inception of the rainy season. The 
melodies accompanying Geshem and 'J!al are vari- 
ous throughout Europe, and are distinguished by a 
quaint charm.” 

LiTBRATmB. — K. Kohler, L. N. Dembitz, F. L. Cohen, 
in s.vv. ‘ Dew,’ ‘ Geshem ’ ; T. K. Cheyne, art, ‘Dew,’ in 
EBi ; J. Neil, Palestine Exploded, 1882 ; E. Hull, art. ‘ Dew,’ in 
JSDB ; J. G. Frazer, 1900, Pausanias, 1900 ; L. Preller, 
GHechische Mythologies^ 1872-75 ; Roscher, s.v, ‘Tau’; 

I En. 6020 . 2 7S8ff . 3 B.ag. 12&. 

4 Lev R. 28. « Ib.; SuJc. 376. 6 6'dia ix. 12. 

7 S?iab. 326. 

8 Jerus. 'Ta an. i. 6Sd ; Ber. v. 96. s Gen. R. 66. 

10 Jerua. Ta'an. l.c.; Bab. Ta'an. 3a, 6. 

II Is 2610. 12 Ps 689- 

18 K Kohler, in JE, s.v. ‘ Dew. w [Jag. 126. 

16 Jems. Ber. v. 96, Ta'an. i. QZd. 

10 L. N. Dembitz and F. L. Cohen, in JEy s v. ‘ Geshem.’ 

17 locc. citt. 


I— R. Farnell, CGSy vol. i. [1896]; J. E. Harrison, Mythol. 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 1890 ; A. C. Kruijt, Uet 
Animmsme in den Ind. Archipel, 1906. 

A. E. Crawley. 

DHAMMAPALA. — This epithet means ‘De- 
fender of the Faith’; it has been chosen as an 
honorary title by Buddhist kings, and as their 
name in religion by members of the Buddhist 
Order, but laymen do not use it. As a royal title 
it has been traced only in N. India and Burma 
{Buddhaghosuppatti, 11, 21) ; as a name for hJnJckhus 
it has been fairly prevalent in India and Ceylon 
from the 6th cent. B.C. down to the present day. 
A Dhammapala is included among tlie theras 
(‘elders’) contemporary with the Buddha, to 
whom are ascribed the poems preserved in the 
Therlgdthd ; and several others are mentioned as 
the authors of minor works of later date. The 
only one who played an important part in the 
history of the religion is distinguished from the 
others by the special title of Achariya, ‘the 
Teacher.’ 

In the colophons to those of his works that have 
so far been edited we find two statements : (1) that 
he claimed to have followed the traditional inter- 
pretation of his texts as handed down in the Great 
Minster at Anuradhapnra in Ceylon ; and (2) that 
his life was spent at the Badara Tittha-Vihara. 
And from the Sdsana-vamsa (p. 33) we learn that 
this place was in the Tamil country, not far from 
Ceylon. It would seem, therefore, that Dhamma- 
pala was educated at the same university as 
JBiiddhaghosa, and that he was a Tamil by birth 
and lived and wrote in South India, 

The first of these conclusions is confirmed by the 
published works of the two writers. They have 
very similar views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, 
they have reached the same stage in philological 
and etymological science (a stage far beyond that 
reached at that time in Europe), they have the 
same lack of any knowledge of the simplest rules 
of the higher criticism. So far as we can at present 
judge, they must have been trained in the same 
school. 

As to the second point — the birth and life of 
Dhammapala in South India — we have a curious 
confirmation from outside. Yuan Chwang visited 
Kanchipura, the capital of the Tamil country, in 
A.D. 640. The brethren there told him that 
Dhammapala had been born there. 

‘ He was a boy of good natural parts which received great 
development as he grew up. When he came of age, a daughter 
of the king was assigned to him as wife. But on the night 
before the ceremony of marriage was to be performed, being 
greatly distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image 
of the Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away 
to a mountain monastery some hundreds of Lx from the capital. 
When the brethren there heard his story, they complied with 
his req^uest and gave him ordination.' l 

It IS true that the English translators of Yuan 
Chwang use the Sanskritized form of the name 
(Dharmapala). This would not necessarily show 
that the Chinese pilgrim applied the story to a 
erson different from our Dhammapala ; for both 
e and his translators frequently give the Sans- 
kritized form (which they imagine to be more 
correct) for Pali names of persons and places. But 
Yuan Chwang adds the title Phusa (that is. Bod’ 
hisattva). This shows that he applied the story 
to the teacher of his own teacher, a Dharmapala 
who had been a famous dignitary of the university 
of Nalanda in North India, and who must have 
flourished at the end of the 6th century. To him 
he would naturally and properly apply this title, 
which was used among the Mahayana Buddhists 
in a sense about equivalent to our honorary degree 
of D.D. 

But it is much more probable that the Kanchipura 
hhikkhtis told the story of their own distinguished 
1 Watteis, Yuan Chwang, ii. 226 
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colleague, and that the pilgrim, who knew nothing 
of him, misapplied^ it.^ In any case the two 
scholars are quite distinct. Their views dillered 
as widely as those of a Calvinist and a Catholic ; 
one wiote in Piili, the other in Sanskrit; one was 
trained at Anuradhapura, the other at Nalanda ; 
and the Pali scholar was about a century older 
than the Sanskrit one, the one having flourished 
in the last quarter of the 5th cent., the other in 
the last quarter of the 6th. 

The Gandha-vamsa, a very late librarian’s cata- 
logue, enumerates (p. 60) 14 works ascribed to 
phammapala. Even the bare names are full of 
interest. Whereas Buddhaghosa commented on 
the live principal prose works in the Canon, seven 
of Dhammapala’s works are commentaries on the 
principal books of poetry preserved in the Canon, 
two oilers are sub-commentaries on Buddhaghosa’s 
works, and two more are sub -commentaries on 
commentaries not written by Buddhaghosa. This 
shows the importance attached, at that period in 
the histoiy of the orthodox Buddhists, to the work 
of re-writing in Pali the commentaries hitherto 
handed down in the local dialects, such as Sinhalese 
and Tamil. 

In his own commentaries, Dhanimapala follows 
a regular scheme. First comes an Introduction to 
the whole collection of poems, giving the tradi- 
tional account of how it came to be pub together. 
Then each poem is taken separately. After ex- 
plaining hoAv, when, and by whom it was composed, 
each clause in the poem is quoted and explained 
philologically and exegetically. These explana- 
tions are indispensable for a right understanding 
of the difficult texts with which he deals. The 
remaining three works are two commentaries on 
the NeUif the oldest Pali work not included in the 
Canon, and a psychological treatise. 

Of these 14 works by Dhamniapala, three (the commontarios 
on the Therlgdtha and on the Peta- and Vi7ndna-oatthiis) 
have been published in full by the Pali and an 

edition of a fourth, his comment on the 7 •'* *. ■ - bein|< 
prepared. Hardy and Windisch, in their «• I'ln n • .«? h ■ texts, 
have also given extracts from hia comments on the Nctti and 
the Iti-vuttaka. 

It is evident, from Yiian Chwang’s account of 
his stay in the Tamil country, that in Dhamrna- 
pala’s time it was preponderatingly Buddhist, and 
that of the non-Buddliists the majority were Jains. 
It is now all but exclusively Hindu. We have only 
the vaguest hints as to when and how this remark- 
able change was brought about. 

Literaturr. — Gandha-vairisa^ ed. MinayelT, PTS^ 1886 - 
Buddhaffho^uppatti^ ed. J Gray, London, 180*2 ; Silaaim^oaTriaal 
ed. M. Bode, 1897 ; T. Watters, On Yilan Chnumcf^ od Uhya 
Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1905; Therigdthd Com- 
mentary^ ed. G. ; P^ta-vatthu Cormne 7 itary^ ed. 

E. Hardy, do. 1894 , i'l/nuna-Latt.'m Commentary, ed. E. Hardy, 

T. W. Ehys Davids. 

DHARMA. — Sacred law and duty, justice, re- 
ligious merit. This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and important terms in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. Indian commentators have 
explained it as denoting an act which produces the 
quality of the soul called apuTDct.^ Hie cause of 
heavenly bliss and of final liberation. In ordinary 
usage, however, it has a far wider meaning than 
this, and may denote established practice or custom 
of any caste or community. One of the six systems 
of philosophy, the PurvcMm.irid'tnsd^ expressly pro- 
fesses to teach dhcirtnci. The special manuals of 
the sacred law, of which the Code of Maiui is the 
most familiar example, are called dharma&dstra^ 
‘lawbooks,’ or snirti^ ‘records of tra<Iibion.’ 
Dharma personified i.s the god of justice and judge 
of the dead. Adharma, the god of injustice, is his 
adversary. The ordeal of Dharma and Adharma 
consists in drawing lots from an earthen vessel. 

1 This question is discussed at length bv K. Hardy in ZDMQ 
h. (18981 100-127. 


One lot contains a white figure of Dharma, and 
tlie other a black figure of Adharma. In Buddhism 
Dharma is one of the three inoiubers ol the tiinity 
{triratna, ‘the three jewels’): Buddlia, the law, 
and the priesthood. The woiship of Dharma, which 
is largely prevalent in Western Bengal at the 
present day, appears to he a remnant of Buddhism. 
See Census of Indui, 1901, vol. vi. p. 204 ; cf. Law 
AND Lawbooks (Hmdu). J. Jolly. 

DHINODHAR. — -A sacred hill in Western 
India situated in tlic State of Ciitcli. A ridiculous 
legend explains the name to nn^an ‘ the patiently 
bearing,’ becaube the sjunt Dhaianinath, weighed 
down by the load of his sins, deteinuncd to mortify 
the flesh by standing on his head upon some sacred 
hill. Two hills liiirst asunder under the weight of 
his iniquities; ))iit Dlunodliar stood the test, and 
thus gained its name. The saint founded a monas- 
teiy here and established tlie order of the Kanphata, 
or ‘ear-pierced’ Jogis. The stone on which the 
saint is reported to have done pena.nce is smeared 
with vermilion and venerated, and the head of the 
community when he comes to worshij) Is received 
with adoration by the people of the nmghbourhood 
and by pilgrims who flock to the holy place. 

Litkraturk . — Bombay Gazetteer^ v. [ISSOl ti'to 

W. Crooke. 

DHYANA (Psii jhdna), — i. Meditation, or 
dhyana, in Sanskrit. — This is a leligious prac- 
tice which preHU[»poses a life in retirement, and 
concentration of niind upon a single thought. In 
the Kigvedic period we find penance [tapds) or 
bodily mortification,'^ hut in the Uparnsail or post- 
Upanisad religious schools the id(‘a was trans- 
ferroil from body to mind, until it took the form 
of (Un/nna, which began with a nuKhtation on the 
.sacred .syllable Oni, ITio ohjee-t, method, and other 
<letails of meditation vary in diU’erent schools, but 
we may safely say that it has been and is the 
universal method of the mental culture of all 
Indian religious schools. The use of the word 
dht/aria, too, is not very d(‘.firut,o oven in the 
Upanisads themselves. rioTnctimes it is diflerent 
from yoffa (concentration), which is a general term 
for such practices, or synonymous with it, or some- 
times it is a part of the yoqtt practice. fc>oe art. 
Yo(iA. We shall here limit ourselves to the idea 
of dhyftnn in Buddhism. 

2 . Dhyana and samadhi. — In Buddhism dhyana 
forms an important factor in religious practice. 
First of all, we must clearly distingaish dhydna 
(meditation) from samadhi (absorption), for a con- 
fusion of the two terms often leads to hopeless 
misunderstanding. Generally speaking, medita- 
tion on an object becomes absorption wlum subject 
and object, the meditator and the meilita,ted, are 
80 completely blended into one that the conscious- 
ness of the separate subject altogether disappears. 
To attain Arhat-ship is to reach the traiuiuil state 
of without being aficcteil at all by outward 

environment and inward sinful thought. An 
Arhat is accordingly called the Samdhita (‘tran- 
quil ’). Samadhi forms the fourth factor of the 
Five Forces {bal<c) and the Five Faculties {indriya) ; 
the sixth of the Seven Constituents of Ilodhi {bo- 
dhyaiiya) ; and the eighth of the Noble Eightfold 
Path {rndrya).^ To attain sarndd/ii is therefore 
the sole object of Buddhists, and dhydna is one 
of the most important means leading to that end. 
The common classification of dhydna into four 
degrees (see below) probably prevailed already in 
the pro-lUiddhist period. At any I'ate the men- 
tion of the fomfold dhydna in the Mahdbhdrata 
(XII. cxcv. 1), the counting among hex'etics of 
1 e,g. Ril^v. x. 109. 4, 164. 2, etc, 

^ See Mahdvyutpatti, 41-”‘14; and Ohildera, Pali Diet. 
1876,^.11. ‘Bala,’ ‘Indnva,’ * Itojjliiu’ifca,’ and ‘ and cf, 

art. Samadhi 
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those who regard each of the four dhyanas as the 
state of Nirvana in the Brahma-^yda-siUta, and 
the reference to a Ksi, senior to the Buddha, prac- 
tising the eight samapattis (four dhyanas and four 
arupyas) in the JdtaJca, seem to point to the fact 
that the practice of the four dhyanas was common 
to both Brahmans and Buddhists. It was the 
Buddha’s part to adapt it by adding some further 
steps to the four dhyanas.^ 

3 . Religious practices preliminary to dhyana. — 
Dhyana, as stated above, is divided into four 
degrees in Buddhism. Even the first and lowest 
of the four dhyanas corresponds in its quality to 
a state higher than the sixth of the eight con- 
stituents of yoqa [yoga-ahga). To reach the first 
dhyana several preliminary practices are needed. 
These correspond to the first five constituents of 
yoga. First of all one has to keep precepts and 
rules {iila') laid down by the Buddha {yayna of 
the yoga-ahgas) ; secondly, to keep one’s body and 
mind pure and serene, living in solitary retirement 
away from the people, in a forest or a cave 
{niyama), and sitting cross-legged, always think- 
ing on a religious subject {asana). ^ There are 
several methods of preparatory meditation, ac- 
cording to the ability of the meditater. We shall 
give a few examples. A quick-tempeied novice 
should practise the meditation on^ love (Pah 
mettd-Jcarund-bh6Lvand)y in which he is to regard 
all sentient beings as his parents or brothers, 
desiring their happiness and welfare, as all the 
good he would seek for himself. A novice^ who 
needs concentration of attention should practise at 
first the method of counting the number of his 
inspirations and expirations (Pali dndpdna-sati, 
corresponding to the prandyama of yoga-ahga). 
Another novice whose impure desire is hard 
to suppress should meditate on the impurity and 
impermanence of the human body (Pali_ asubhd- 
bhdvand). Another novice whose mind is stupid 
should practise self-culture by meditating on the 
Twelve Chains of Causation. In this way a 
Buddhist should give himself to some kind of 
meditation at the outset. Ten kasinas,^ ten anus- 
sati,^ four or six anussati-tthdnas,"^^ in fact, the 
processes of the so-called kaTnTtia-tthdnas (analytic 
meditation), are all preparatory to the practice of 
the right dhyanas. 

4 . Details of the four meditations.— When one 
gets accustomed to a concentration of mind amount- 
mg to a suppressing of the senses, one gradually 
attains the state of ecstasy, which is often com- 
pared with the feelings of a debt being 
of a prisoner being rmeased (e.g. Sdmanha-sutta). 
Roughly speaking, this state of ecstasy is dhyana, 
yet in it we have still four successive states, {a) 
The first dhyana is a state of joy and gladness born 
of seclusion, full of reflexion and investigation, the 
meditater having separated himself from all sensu- j 
ality and sin. (o) The second dhyana is a state of 
joy and gladness born of deep tranquillity, without 
reflexion and investigation, these being suppressed ; 
it is the tranquillizing of thought, the predominance 
of intuition, (c) In the third dhyana the meditater 
is patient through gladness and the destruction of 
passion, joyful and conscious, aware in his body of 
that delight which the Arhats announce, patient, 
recollecting, glad, {d) The fourth dhyana is purity 
of equanimity and recollection, without sorrow and 
without joy, by the destruction of previous glad- 

1 mgha-nikaya, i. 36-38, 46-46; Lalita-vistara, ed. Mitra, 
p. 147. 

2 Childers, s.v. It is a mystic meditation in which one re- 
duces the universe to any of the ten predominant ideas, viz. 
earth, water, lire, air, ether, blue, yellow, red, white, black. 

s Childers, s.v ‘ Kammatthana.’ It is a remembrance of 
Buddha, dharma, satlyha, precepts, gifts, gods, breaths, body, 
death, and mrvaiia. . t 

4 Childers, s. v. It embraces recollections of Buddha, sanaha. 
dhanna, precepts, gitls. and gods 


ness and grief, by the rejection of joy and the 
rejection of sorro\v.^ 

Childers (p. 169) explains the four states with reference to 
the process of meditation : — ‘ He concentrates his mind upon 
j -lurrlc thorr^"- CJ»*adually his aoul becomes filled with a 
. r ‘ and serenity, while his mind still reasons 

, j, ‘ the subject chosen for contemplation; 

^ - lb. -I'l J .''.‘i-f Still fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and investiga- 
tion, while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the 
second jhdna. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, he 
divests himself of ecstasy, and attains the third jhdna, which 
is a state of tranquil serenity. Lastly, he passes to the fourth 
jhdna, in which the mind, exalted and purified, is mdifferent 
to all emotion, alike of pleasure and of pain.’ 

This has been very conveniently summed up by Pali com- 
mentators as follows The first is accompanied by re- 

flexion (vitaJcka), investigation (vichdra), joy (pitt), gladness 
(sukha), and attention (chittekaggata) ; the second ;/idn£fc is 
accompanied by joy, gladness, and attention ; the third 
Is accompanied by gladness and attention ; the fourth is 

accompanied by indifference (upekha).[ 

The four thus form progressive steps of medita- 
tion in which we can go up step by step. Each of 
the first three is further divided into three orders 
-initial {paritta), medial [majjhima),^ and final 
(panlta) ; the fourth dhyana alone is the im- 
movable state, free from all the eight troubles — 
inspiration, respiration, reflexion, investigation, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, and joy. 

The Buddhist cosmological arrangement of Bupa- 
(world with form), divided into sixteen heavens, 
is made to suit those who have attained the four 
dhyanas, and who can freely enjoy the heavenly 
life either before or after death. The state of 
saniadhi resulting from each of the four dhyanas 
determines one’s position in the heavens, which 
are generally assigned as follows : — 
Rupa-loka-heavens.*’ 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


First Dhyana 
heavens. 

Second Dhyana 
heavens. 

Third Dhyana 
heavens. 


Fourth Dhyana 
heavens. 


Brahma-parisajja deva] 

Brahma-purohita 
Mah a brahma 
Parittahha 
Appamanabha 
Abliassard 
Paritta-subha 
Ap pamana-subhS 
9. Subha- kinna 
10. Vehapphala 
Asanna-satta 
Aviha 
Atappa 
Sudassa 

Sudassi , , I 

Akanittha 

5 . The effect of meditation.— The aim of medita- 
tion is the attainment of Arhat-sliip, perfect en- 
lightenment, which possesses the following merits. 
(a) Extinction of desire {tanha). The fickle thought 
and indulgence of physical power produce sin and 
illusion, which are the chief obstacles to the 
acquisition of Arhat-ship. The complete annihila- 
tion of sinful thought, ^.e. the state of the fourth 
meditation, will lead to perfect enlightenment, 
the highest aim of the Buddhist. The first three 
dhyanas therefore belong to stkho (the first seven 
grades of the Holy Paths), while the fourth belongs 
only to an asdkho, i.e. an Arhat. 

( 6 ) Consolidation of knowledge {hdna-dassana). 
The practice of dhyana will naturally lead to the 
easy concentration of the mental faculties on a 
certain thought, and strengthen special functions 
proper to the consciousness. The right under- 
standing of the Four Noble Truths {ariya-sachcha), 
the cultivation of the four appainahhd,^ etc., can 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhism, London, 1899, pp. 176-176. 

2 Buddhist cosmology assumes the existence of tht ee heavenly 
worlds : (1) Kdma-loka (world of love), consisting of six grades ; 
(2) Rupa-loka(y 7 ov\ 6 .ot form), in sixteen grades ; and iZ.)Arupa- 
loka (world without form), in four grades. The last can be 
enjoyed only by one v/ho has reached Arhat-ship. See, further, 
art. Gosmoqoxy and Cosmology (Buddhist). 

5* AppamaUfLa is the unlimited exercise of the qualities of 
friendliness compassion (kamix^d), goodwill (mvditd), 

equanimity {upekha,'^ 
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l>e attained only by the practice of dhydna. 
Especially the all-important appamafind^ which is 
common to Buddhism and the yoga philosophy, 
can be exercised only by the medium of dhydnas. 
In short, the attainment of knowledge cannot be 
perfectly accomplished, according to the Buddhist 
theory, without practice of meditation. 

(c) Acquisition of superhuman faculties {iddhi). 
There are six supernatural powers {abhinnd)^ viz. 
various magical powers {iddhividhd), divine ear 
(dibbasota), divine eye (dibbacha/chu), knowledge of 
the thought of others {parachittavijdnana), know- 
ledge of the former existences {pubbenivdsdnussati- 
ndna), and knowledge which causes the destruction 
of human passion {dsavaJckhayakara-ndna). These 
may be perfected by meditation. The Yogins, too, 
expect vibhuti (superhuman faculties) by means of 
meditation. 

(d) Enjoyment of the peace of dhydna. Medita- 
tion gives the tranquillity of rest. The dying 
Buddha is said to have sunk in meditation^ and 
passed all its steps forward and backward, till at 
last he reposed at the fourth meditation, and then 
went into the Great Decease {Parmihbdna),^ 
Dhydna is practised by one with the purpose of 
cultivating oneself, but at the same time witli the 
aim of reposing oneself in peace, utilizing the result 
of it. Tliereiore it is sometimes called the ‘ practice 
of great enjoyment’ (cf. Brahmavihdra). 

6. Development of the idea of meditation. — i 
Dhydna in primitive Buddhism is a means of 
attaining samddhi. In the Maliayfina school its 
scope has been very much widened. The dhydna- 
pdramitd, the fifth of the six pdramitds (perfections) 
IS only the w^ay for the Bodhisattvas or Mahayan- 
ists, but not for an Arhat or Hiriayanist. One of 
Nagarjuna’s works* enumerates sixteen kinds of 
dhydna confined to Bodhiaattvn,s. Asanga’s Yoga- 
chdrahhunii mentions nine dJiyanas, and again 
subdivides them into thirty-niiKi.^ Further, in the 
LahJedvatdra sutra (ch. 2), dhydna is divided into 
four: (1) bdldpichdriJca^ ‘practised by ordinaiy 
persons’; (2) arthap7'amcJia.ya, ‘ contemplating of 
objects’; (3) tathatdlamhana^ ‘ mod ii.n ting on 
Truth’; (4) tathdgata^ ‘meditation of Ihiddlia.’ 
The four dhydnas of primitive Buddhism as well as 
those of the Yogins are all included in the first 
category, the remaining three being a development 
in the Maliayana schools. 

The ideal of early Buddhism is the equilihilum 
of morals {Ma), meditation {dhydna.), and know- 
ledge {prajhd) ; but in later Buddhism the balance 
was not supposed to be an iinpoj tant feature for a 
Buddhist, and meditation came to have more 
weight than the other two factors, until in China 
and Japan there arose a sect, the Zen (Jai)aiiese 
for dhydna), in which it is the most essential part 
of the entire teaching. This sect has been gaining 
ground more and more, especially among the upper 
classes. See art. Zen. 

Literature. — T he literature has been inflicatcd throutrhout 
the article. M. ANESAKI and J. TaKAKUSU. 

D I GAM BARAS. — The Digambaras, also called 
Bigvasanas, form one of the two branches of the 
Jains. The name, lit. = * clothed in tlie quarters 
of the sky,’ designates them as naked monks, 
in contradistinction to the monks of tlto other 
branch of the Jams, the Svetamharas, wlio wear 
white clothes. There is very little dillerence be- 
tween these two branches as regards the creed ; 
indeed, one of the most authoritative books of 
the Digambaras, the Tattndrthddhlgama Sfetra by 
Umasvati, is also one ol the standard books ot t)ie 
Svetarnbaras, and its author most probably was a 
Svetambara. 

1 Of Warren, Buddhism, Oamb., Mass , 1800 , p, 109 f. 

'•i Nanjio, no. 1181. lb., no 1170, ch. 43. 


The peculiar tenets of the Digambaras are the 
following. (1) Perfect saints {kevalins), such as 
the Tirthakaras, live without food. (2) The em- 
bryo of Mahavira, the last Tirthakara, was not 
removed from t)ie womb of Devananda to that of 
Trisala, as the Svetarnbaras contend. (3) A monk 
who owns any property, e.g. wears clothes, cannot 
reach Nirvana. (4) No woman can reach Nirvana. 
Though, therefore, the difference m matters of 
belief between the two sects is, from our point 
of view, rather trifling, still the division between 
them is very marked. The following points deserve 
to be speeially noticed. The Digambaras disown 
the canonical books of the Svetarnbaras, and con- 
tend that they have gi'adually been lost during 
the first centuries after the Nirvilna of Mahavira; 
accoidingly they have no canonical books of their 
own. In consequence of their having, in early 
times, separated trom the other sect and developed 
independently of it, the Digambaras have an 
ecclesiastical as well as a literary history of their 
own, and have icligious ceremonies, especially 
with regard to the laity, which differ from those 
of their rivals. 

As regal ds the origin of the Digj^imbara sect, it 
is ascribed by the Svetarnbaras to Sivabhuti, who 
staitcd the heretical sect of the ‘ Botikas ’ in 609 
after the Nii vaiia, or A.D. 83. This report is denied 
by the Digambaras ; they maintain tiiat they have 
preserved the original practices, hut that, under 
the eighth successor of Mahavira, Bhadrahahu, a 
sect with laxer jirinciples arose ; and that this 
sect, which was called tliat of the Aidhaphalakas, 
developed 136 years Jlftcr Vikrama, or A.D. 80, into 
the present sect of Svetarnbaras {ZD MG xxxviii. 
[1881] 7 ff.). 

Tlie Digambaras are most numerous in Southern 
India, whore they must liavc held an important 
position in the early centuries of our er?i ; for in 
the literature of the Di-avidian people the influence 
of Jainism is admitted by the spiunalists. It may 
he mentioned that the Digambaras have an exten- 
sive literature of their own, chiefly in Sanskrit, 
which goes haede to a greater antiquity than that 
of the rtvetam haras, if we ex<‘opt the canonical 
hooks of the latter. For furttier details, t,he reader 
is referred to the art. Jaini.SM. O. JacOXJI. 

DINKA. — I. Geographical distribution and 
organization. — The Diuka are a congeries of in- 
<lepcn(lent tribes HiuHjad over a vast area, stretch- 
ing from Ueuk in f^ie north (sc,arccly 300 miles 
south of Khartum) to within 100 miles of Gondo- 
koro, and reaching many miles to the west in the 
Bahr ei-Ghazal Province. All these tribes call 
themselves Jiertg or Je.ng&, corrupted by the Arabs 
into Dinka ; hut no Dinka nation has arisen, for 
the tribes have never iccogniztsl a supreme chief, 
as do their neighbours the Sliilink, nor have tliey 
ever been united utuhir a military despot, as the 
Zulus were united under Chaka, They differ in 
manners and customs and oven in physique, and 
are often at war with one another. One of the 
most obvious distinctions in habits is between the 
relatively powerful cattle-owning Dinka and the 
small and comparatively poor tribes who have no 
cattle and scarcely cultivate the ground, but live 
in the marshes in the neighbmu Iiood of the Sudd, 
and dep<‘ii(l largely for their sustenance on fishing 
and hippojiolaimis-huntirig. Their villages, gene- 
rally dirty and evil-smelling, are built on giound 
wbic.h risc-s but little above the reed-covered sur- 
fa<;(i of the countiy. The imuubers of these^jioor 
tnlxis call themsel’vcs Moin 'fain, i.&. ‘Tain 
people,’ tain nuN'ining a piece of <lry ground in the 
midst of the marshes ; and, although many (jiiite 
<listinct tribes Hvoj m tlie maisUes and lead the life 
this habitat entails, their cattle-owning neighliours 
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speak of them all as Moin Tain, just as they speak 
of themselves by their tribal names, e.g. Agar, Bor, 
Aliab, and Shish.^ 

As there has been room for considerable modification in the 
development of those common ideas which lie at the root of the 
social organization and religious beliefs of all Dinka, the writer 
of the present article indicates the source from which his infor- 
mation was obtained, whenever there is an}' probability that a 
custom is not universal among them. The information is derived 
principally from members of the following tribes : (1) the Shish, 
living near Shambe in the region of the Sudd ; and (2) the Bor 
Dinka and the Chiro and Ngong Nyang tribes of the Mom Tain, 
living some 20 to 30 miles to the south of the Sudd. He has 
also had the opportunity of discussing various matters with 
some very intelligent Niel Dinka from the neighbourhood of 
the Khor Adar, near Melut, north of Kodok ; with the Nok 
Dinka of the neighbourhood of Lake No ; and with some Agar 
Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal Province serving in the Xth 
Sudanese Battalion. 

Each community is largely autonomous, under 
the leadership of a chief or headman {bain), who, 
though primarily a spiritual ruler, controls the 
village with the help of the elders. The actual 
authority exerted by the bain varies enormously ; 
in many communities he is little more than the 
local magician, but in one community in each tribe 
he is the hereditary rain-maker, the most import- 
ant man in the tribe, who is consulted and deferred 
to on every occasion, and whose wish is law. 
Except among the Tain tribes, cattle form the 
economic basis of Dinka society ; they are the 
currency in which bride-price and blood-fines are 
paid ; and the desire to acquire a neighbour’s herds 
IS the common cause of those inter-tribal raids 
which constitute Dinka warfare. 

2. Totemism. — The Dinka tribes are divided into 
a number of exogamous clans which the Bor Dinka 
call uf, the Tain and Aliab gol, and the Shish deb. 
The meanings of these words cannot be discussed 
here, though it is significant that among the cattle- 
owning tribes these same terms are also used for 
the cattle kraals of their clans. The Dinka are 
totemistic, and the large majority of their clans 
speak of certain animals as their ‘ancestors,’ Icwar 
being the word used by the Tain tribes. Usually 
the kwar has nothing to do with a man’s personal 
name (one man whose name signified hyaena had a 
crocodile as his kwar), but, in the words of one of 
the writer’s Tain informants, it is the ‘ animal who 
is the spirit {jok) of the clan {gol).^ Further, ruai, 
the ordinary word meaning ‘ related,’ is used when 
.speaking of the bond between a man and his kwar, 
i.e. they are ruai, ‘relatives.’ No man injures his 
kwar animal, but all respect it in various ways. 
Sometimes the kioar is a plant, as among some 
Agar and Shish clans, who treat the totem plant 
with much the same reverence as is commonly 
shown to the totem animal. Besides these fairly 
typical totem ancestors, there are clans whose 
totems (kwar) do not belong to the animal kingdom ; 
thus the Mai clan of the Bor Dinka have fire as 
their totem, and in this case there is no story of 
direct descent from fire. Certain clans have as 
kwar heroes to whom more than human wisdom is 
attributed, or who came among them under cir- 
cumstances that betoken that they are super- 
human. The clans are usually designated by the 
name of their (reputed) first human ancestor ; 
comparatively few are spoken of by the name of 
their animal, though there is a Niel (snake) clan, 
and even a Niel tribe, in the neighbourhood of the 
Khor Adar Dinka. 

1 The writer takes this opportunity of expressing his thanks 
to the Rev. Archibald Shaw, in charge of the C.M.S. station at 
Malek, for his invaluable help among the Tain and Bor Dinka, 
whose language he speaks fluently ; to him he is indebted for 
the translation of the majority of the Dinka words and phrases 
m this article. No attempt has been made to do more than to 
reproduce very roughly the sound of the Dinka words. In pro- 
nouncing c and j; a Dinka presses the tip of his tongue into the 
gap left by the removal of his lower incisor teeth, and it seems 
doubtful whether there is a true 5 sound in Dinka, so that 
‘Shish’ might be written (probably with a nearer approach to 
accuracy) ‘ Chich ’ or ‘ Twich.’ 
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Most of the Dinka clans whose kwar is an animal 
derive their origin from a man born as on® of 
twins, his fellow-twin being an animal of the 
species which is the totem of the clan. Sometimes 
the as.sociation is not quite so close, in which case 
the totem animal usually lays certain commands 
upon one of the members of the clan, offering in 
return certain privileges. Commands and privileges 
alike show the close relationship existing between 
the animal and the man to whom he speaks, who 
is traditionally looked upon as the ancestor of the 
clan. Although children take their father’s totem, 
they respect their mother’s totem animal or plant, 
and an animal may be avoided for several genera- 
tions for this reason. Thus, a man whose paternal 
grandmother had the poisonous snake anong as 
totem said that, if he saw any one kill a snake of 
this species, he would bury it, because it was the 
jok of his father’s mother. Further, it is cus- 
tomary for men and women to avoid eating their 
spouses’ totem animal. 

The following information concerning the origin 
of their totems was obtained from men of the 
Ngong Nyang tribe. It will be noted that the 
clans are not called by the name of their totem 
animal, bub by that of their legendary human 
founder. 

Gol e Mariak . — ^This clan has as totem the snake (nieV). Long 
ago a snake came into the hut of a man named Mariak, and 
there gave birth to its young. The snake spoke to Mariak, tell- 
ing him not to hurt it or its children : ‘ If you see a man hurt 
one of my children, tie the mourning band of palm-leaf round 
your head.* Another informant who belongs to this clan said 
that his snake would come into his hut at night and talk to 
him. He declared that this did not occur in a dream, but that 
the snake really entered his hut, and he offered it boiled fish 
or hippopotamus meat, turning this out on the floor of the hut 
for the snake to eat. He said that he occasionally sacrificed a 
goat to his snake and made offerings of goats’ milk. Another 
Ngong Nyang man gave the following account of his conduct 
towards snakes of the aro species, his mother’s totem animal. 
If he saw one of these snakes in the forest, he would sprinkle 
dust on its back, for otherwise the snake might upbraid him for 
lack of friendliness. If the snake were angry and tried to bite 
him, dust sprinkled on its back would propitiate it ; but, if he 
could not appease it and it bit him, he and the snake would 
both die. If the snake bit a man of a strange clan, the man 
would die, but not the snake, for the snake and the folk of 
foreign clans are not related His children show the 

same reverence for this snake as he does, and so also do all 
descendants of one Nyal, with whom the snake first made 
friends. Nyal was sleeping in his hut when a snake (aro) crept 
in, and, seeing him sleeping, slipped in between his body and 
the ground for warmth. Nyal woke up, but the snake did him 
no harm. Then Nyal took some fat and put it upon the snake's 
tongue, which so pleased it that it stayed in the hut many days. 
Nj-al fetched a tiet (on whom see below, § 4), and ‘ the snake 
went into the thioat of the tiet,' and said : ‘ I do not desire any 
evil ; do 3'ou give me fat like this, and I shall be well pleased.’ 

Gol Akon Chang Jiorkwait . — Akon Chang Juikwa.i uii->the 
name of the boy born to one Nyanajok Alerjok as one of twins, 
his fellow-twin being an elephant. The boy was brought up in 
the village in the usual way, but the elephant was turned loose 
in the jungle. 

Gol e Luel has the crocodile for totem. Long ago Luel found 
the eggs of a crocodile ; he put them in his canoe, and, when he 
reached home, buried them under the floor of his hut. One 
night, as the eggs were on the point of hatching, the old 
crocodile came and scratched them up, and then led the young 
to the river. Before leaving the hub, the crocodile said to 
Luel: ‘Do not hurt us, and we will not hurt you. Wear 
mourning on your head and stomach for the crocodile, if any of 
j’ou see another man kill one.* A man of this clan will not hesi- 
tate to swim in the river even at night, for the crocodiles will 
not hurt him. 

Gol e Yukwal e Lukab § Lerkwe has the hippopotamus as 
totem. 

Gol e Yichol has the lion as totem, the founder of this clan 
having been the twin-brother of a lion. One Choi, a man who 
lives m Yelakort village, belongs to this clan. When others 
have to barricade themselves in their houses, he can sleep out 
in the open. When a lion kills game, it calls to Choi at night, 
who goes out rc\t and finds the meat; and, when ha 

kills a hippopc n .1 r . !t'i . e^- some of the meat in the forest 
for the lions. If Choi were not of the party, no one would 
touch a lion’s kill, for to do this would offend the lion, who 
would then attack them ; but, if Choi were with them, no one 
would hesitate to take the meat. If a lion suffeied from a 
splinter of bone or portion of gristle becoming wedi^od between 
its teeth, it would roar round the hut in which Choi la^', until 
he came out and removed the source of its discomfort. 

Similar beliefs occur among other Dinka tribes. The Ramba 
clan of the Niel tribe derives its name from that of an ancestoi 
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who was born as one of twins, his fellow being: snake called 
Gor. Got was placed m a laip^e pot of water, but he soon died; 
80 a bullock was killed, and the body of Gor was prepared for 
burial by being smeared with dung and wrapped m the akin of 
the sacrifice. This was at Anako, where there is still a shrine 
to which sick people go in older to sacrifice. A Slush man 
having as totem the poisonous snake anorig said that, though 
this snake might bite him, the wound would give him little 
trouble, and he would certainly not die, as would men of other 
clans. 

The Niel Dinka have a number of stories con- 
cerning animal ancestors which refer to a time 
when animals and men who had long been associ- 
ated together in groups began to separate. When 
each class began to go its own way, it was thought 
well that men should know which animals had been 
their particular friends. 

One of these stones relates that once, long ago, a woman lay 
sleeping, when a hysena ran up and leapt over her. Some of 
her people wanted to kill the animal, but others restrained 
them, saying that it was there for some wise purpose. When 
her child — a boy — was born, he limped like a hyama, so he was 
named Den, which is one of the names of the hyaina, and his 
descendants have the hycena as their totem animal. 

According to the Niel, all Diiika recognize two 
kinds of lions, viz. man-eaters, which are not con- 
sidered relations even by men of the lion totem ; 
and a cattle-eating variety, which the lion men 
believe to be ol mie blood with themselves. The 
lion people occasionally feed the cattle-killing 
lions. They kill a sheep and cut it into joints, 
which are placed upon an old bullock skin, taken a 
little distance from the village, and left tlioro. 
The clansmen pray that the lions may come and 
eat ; but, if the food has not been taken after a few 
hours, it is eaten by the men tlicmBelvea. Man- 
eaters are killed without scruple, when opportunity 
occurs. Fox men feed their totem animal, throw- 
ing down fragments of meat on the outskirts of the 
village ; and liysena men treat hymnas in the same 
way. It is said that formerly* it was a common 
practice to expose pieces of meat whore the totem 
animals could find them, and that sacrihees were 
oilered to them ; these customs, however, seem 
to be observed no longer, thougli it is alleged that 
they might still be performed in times of gi'eat 
difiiculty and danger. 

The writer has no record of plant totems among 
the Tain Dinka, but there is a tree called rnaly 
bearing fruit supposed to resemble a woman’s 
breast (the Sudanese Arabs call it Ahu sJiu^ur for 
this reason). Among the Agar and Slush Dinka 
this tree is considered an ancestor, and is treated 
with the respect shown to other totems. Two 
Agar men, whose mothers had rual as their totem, 
would neither come into any contact with the tree 
nor use its fruit as a ball, as other clans would do. 
If they disregarded this prohibition, their eyes 
would become inflamed. Among the Slush Dinka 
there is a clan, or perhaps a family, which claims 
descent from a girl who was twin to a gourd x>lant. 
Its members do nob care to drink from a newly 
made gourd-vessel, and apparently do not grow 
gourds, or, if they grow them at all, do so sparingly. 

The account given above, of the reciprocal favours conferred 
by lions and by Choi of the lion clan, raises the question whether 
all folk of this clan possess the powers exorcised by Choi and 
enjoy the same privileges. The writer was not able to investi- 
gate this matter among the Tain Dinka, but some Niel Dinka 
gave the fullest details of how they would leave flesh in the 
jungle for their carnivorous totem animals, without receiving 
any corresponding favours from the latter. This suggests that 
Choi was regarded as possessing certain powers not shared by 
all his clansmen, an idea which is strengthened by information 
given by some Agar Dinka from the JBahr el-Ghazal, one of 
whom said that his totem (which he called an ancestor) was a 
small bird, amur, which damages the corn crop. No doubt 
amur Is one of the small birds > I’b d ^’-m-b.id j'l iho Sudan, 
thousands of which infest the it',’- do much 

damage. When these birds become dangerous to the unupo 
crop, the informant’s grandfather would take a head of dura, 
some iiorridge made from the old crop, and two sheep, one 
black, the other white. The white sheep was killed and the 
meat given to the men of other clans ; the black sheep was 
thrown into the river with the porridge and the unripe head of 
dura. Although the sheep was not tied up, it was said to sink 


iinmediatoly, for the ‘ ri\"or people ’i took It. The man who 
makes the poindgc does :sot, {..isie it, nor does he eat of the fiesh 
of the sheep given to the oth<‘r clans. This ceremony prevents 
the birds from in jiu mg the ciop It ptilnnned by one man 
only, who is head of the clan, and who uoulu teach the pro- 
cedure to one of his aonn, or peihaps to a hrothei. 

Among the Dinkf^. living in the neighbourhood 
of the Khor Ailar theie arc certain claius which do 
not trace their desecut to an animal, but to a 
human being poBsc.SHod of Kiipcr-humari or non- 
liuniau qualities. 

Long ago, men and woiiion of the ‘river people' would aonie- 
tinies come out of the river, many, and settle down m the 
neighbouring villages. Tiie (U‘seni)tion of the coming to land of 
one of the ‘ nvei peo]>l(‘' curumtily hko the birth of a child; 
the river becomes agitnt.*‘<l, and tlie waters rise up around a 
human being whoso umbilicus is joined bv a coul to a Oat object 
beneath the water. The <'oui is cut, and bulkx'ks are killed and 
thrown whole into the rivi^er; then the river man or woman is 
brought, with more sacrific'OH, to the village Their desrendanti' 
should sacrifice on the bank, thi owing a hvo cow into the river, 
after giving it a pot of milk to dnnk, into which tiio old and 
important men of the cUtn have H]>at. At the present day the 
men of the Faiver clan of tlu^ bcrijol tnh(‘, who trace their 
descent from a river man, <lo no niort* than throw the head and 
bowels of a bullock into tbic river, cooking the moat and cadng 
it themselves. 

The Boweng clan of the Niel Diuka apjiear to 
have the river for th<>rir totem. 

Long ago a party coin i ng to the river saw a beautiful girl 
called Alek borne up by Lhc wati'r and luirricd on to the bank. 
She accompanied them t.<> the village, Imt, when tliey tried to 
touch her, she bc<*ame litniid as water ; so, taking bullocks and 
cows, the villagers u8Cort.c*<i h{*r back i.o the river, wliero they 
sacrificed the cattle A#» they did this, the girl clisappeared 
Into the river, taking a oiklf with her. At the end of the rains, 
the Boweng clan still takfs a row and her t'alf and a bullock, and 
kill the latter on the riv<T bank, while the cow and calf are 
thrown ahvo into the rivor„ which takes them away, so that they 
arc never seen again. 

Thorc is sonic cviciiuuh^ t hat, whmi a clati is par- 
ticularly strong in ix. given locality, its inembcrH 
tend to forget that totem is but- one among 

many, so that t,h<‘,y may show annoyaneo if other 
folk do not tr<5at it wit.h r«\s|»eet. 

Tho Hhish in the iicigbl m »urh{M)d id Sluunhe said that the first 
people to settle thei<‘ w**»'c miti.k( m. u, and tliat for Home time 
they formed (,he inajorit,>'. After a time the eroeodile clan be- 
came poweiful, and, b«'<'aiise its memhent killed ami ate HimkCH, 
the men of tho now wen,K^*ned Hnake elan left 1-be country and 
went to live among a gr< Mip of Allah I>mka, where they W(*ro 
fioo from the horrible <><i(>ur of cooked Hnak<’'fj Uenh. More 
recently a WhiHh family, I m - longing to a clan that- does not «»at 
tlie llsh «/tur, left tluur own t-riho and went to live at a pku’O 
called Dot, among a grtitxp of lU>r IhnUa who also renpect this 
fish. 

B(‘sid(‘H theH(‘ (‘htris with more or h‘SH typical 
animal ancestors (tk>t -tuns), c(*rl hai group*iof p(*oplc, 
oft(3ii largtu' than ft <‘la.n, rt'viu'c partioulnr ohjccts 
which they fiLso of as then* * nnccotor.^ A 

stone called Madwxcli, wlu<*h tli<5 Ihun say fell from 
the sky within the twenty y(‘a.rH, ia an example 

of this. Thegrouji f I xat revinv.s Madwiidi is hmaller 
than a clan, lor iIh <nilt appears to he limited to 
mombers of a part of the Ihuiak elan ((>f one of the 
Tain tribes), whoso f-<jtem is the snake { 7 ud), 

A youth of about tweri t,y, who wan named Mmlwich after the 
meteorite, said that hi?* f^hher wcTdli-rd manv oxm whitn the 
stone fell, though tho r^u-stt* of the \d! i,- •• owl not, concern them- 
sclvew so deeply, and thixt. at th<* pr'-w-it time his family alone 
pay constant attention t-c> *^1 uPm. ii 'in.- fdone, which is now 
at Panak village, fell hefor*- hi . 'ou-n, '..m after that of hi» eldiu 
brother. When it fell, * 4!svory om-,* im luilu.c In . parents and 
even the dogs, except iiian elder t»roth'!, l>t muol. Thin 

word is applied to the |>-r *fjHensn»n (tf a hv a fijunt; perhaps 
it has a slightly difiTercnt * Cleaning In thwi m .i m- v , at, my rate, 
the fact that the mforux^jtnFti elder hrffther did not liecomo 
muol was taken to show that he w'a« ‘ a tdiild of tin* stone.’ 
When tho stone fell, a r«*w men and many rattle died of ft 
disease called abut puo (lit*. *sw’elUng of the heart/), which was 
considered to bo due to tdie juk, and saerdlcen were olfered in 
the usual way. The com i rjg th#. irj^*f<‘or‘t<‘ Mad‘»*»fh ib said 
to have heen'prophcsied Ixy a nVf ■ Ch d lu-'i - i ■ as killed 
during an Arab raid ; axKl'^tho mUh-. . ■ / .. ' h. i -it to have 
the powers and attribute.^ < >f an .mun d an. t 'I'hmi it might 

make men ill m onlt-r t.hra. (, :v " r nii. uuc/iS h.* olfervd, and it 
would <;ommuiii("i.t«* Pm \’v' shew through a'fmf in the usual way, 
asking that a hiilloek slnn _ !<i he killed. 

Another meteorite, wai#! to have been found near the Tain 
village of Agho, in called f and m r<‘gardr«l tci tiu ‘luieeMhir’ 
of the two clans Jakchir land ( hiuhl li\ mg in the village, whence 
have sprung scttlementM xvhi<di in turn lutvc given to other 

1 On tho river po<^j>le, sec, further, pp. 7ih‘', 
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villages* the inhabitants of which together constitute the Chiro 
tribe. All the Chiro clan revere Dek, though their members 
have animal totems of the usual Dinka type. 

Some of the Bor Dinka speak of Lerpiu as their 
Jcwar ; but this is an example which is very far 
from typical, for Lerpiu is both a spear which fell 
from the sky six generations ago, and a spirit im- 
manent in every rain-maker of the Bor tribe, and is 
one of the most powerful of their joJc (see below, 
§ 4). It is clear that Lerpiu is not homologous 
with the ordinary Dinka totems ; in his spear form 
he corresponds with the meteorite Madwich. His 
adherents, the family in whose succeeding genera- 
tions he is immanent, have the elephant as their 
totem. 

Finally, there is evidence that, apart from 
meteorites and other unusual kwar, some of tlie 
clans of the Tain Dinka have, or had, more than 
one totem. 

The members of thte Chiro, Ngong Nyang, and Pariak tribes 
consider the fish rechol an ancestor, telling the usual story that 
their ancestor was born as a twin of the fish, the latter'being 
taken to the river, where he instructed mankind that, in spite 
of the relationship existing between them, they might catch 
and eat his descendants. There can be no doubt that the rela- 
tionship still acknowledged as existing between the fish and the 
members of these tribes is but the shadow of the normal totemic j 
relationship that formerly existed ; nevertheless the rings that 
Apuot threw into the river (see below) indicate that, shadowy 
as the relationship is, it is not utterly ignored in practice. 

It will be noted that all these examples of un- 
usual ‘ancestors’ are said to have fallen from the 
skies. The absence of stone in the Dinka country 
(perhaps this applies only to those tribes living 
near the Nile) would easily lead the Dinka to seek 
a supernatural origin for any fragments they might 
find, while the importance of rain and the rever- 
ence they pay to Dengdit who is above, as well as 
the striking appearance of a falling star, could 
scarcely fail to suggest to them that so strange an 
object had come from the skies. Once this view 
is entertained, it is but natural that the marvellous 
objects should be spoken of by the most holy term 
known, namely that applied to the revered animal 
ancestors of the tribe, 

3. The worship of Dengdit. — The Dinka are a 
deeply religions people. Tliey worship a high god, 
Dengdit, lit. ‘ Great Rain,’ sometimes called Nya- 
lich, and a host of ancestral si^irits called The 
name Nyalicli is the locative of a word meaning 
‘above,’ and, literally translated, signifies ‘in the 
above.’ It is not used, hoAvever, except as a 
synonym for Dengdit, and the common beginning 
of the prayers of the Tain and Bor Dinka is Nya- 
lich ko ktoar, ‘ God and our ancestors. ’ This phrase 
indicates the two main elements of their religious 
faith and their relative importance, for there is no 
doubt that Dengdit (Nyalich) is greater than the 
j^ok. It was he who created the world, and estab- 
lished the order of things, and it is he who sends 
the rain from the ‘rain-place’ above, which is 
especially his home. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
affairs of life tYi^jok are appealed to far more than 
Dengdit, and in some cases in which the appeal is 
nominally made to Dengdit, its form seems to imply 
that he has been confused with the jok. Among 
the Tain tribes there is a word ram or aram which 
is called out to the new moon, and seems to be an 
expression of greeting or praise, or perhaps is used 
to deprecate anger. 

It will be convenient to consider the worship of 
Dengdit and the cult of the jok separately, though 
it must he realized that they constantly touch, and 
even overlap, each other. The Southern Dinka (to 
whom the following specially refers) do not appear 
to use set forms of prayer, but seem to ask in ordi- 
nary simple sentences that their immediate want 
may he granted. They also have a number of hymns 
which are sung when an ox is slaughtered to avert 
drought or sickness ; but, as Mr. Shaw informed the 
writer, men sing them when doing light work, and 


lately during a severe thimderstorm eveiy one 
joined in lustily to appease the elements. They 
also burst into one of these songs when bidding 
farewell to the Sirdar who visited them recently. 
The following songs collected and translated by 
Mr. Shaw were composed by the tiet Wal of Bang 
village, who asserts that his spirit is Deng, i,e, 
Dengdit (see below, § 4). It must be noted that in 
Dinka hymns Dengdit habitually speaks of men as 
ants {aichuk). 

Deng Vf^'a ka loin te lar tot 

Deng Wa ka loin te lar tot 

Bainh achi a lalech 

Muka Wa apuoth a muk loe lienkwa 

Muka Deng apuoth a muk we lienkwa, 

‘ Father Rain falls into a solitary place. 

Father Rain falls into a solitary* place. 

The Lord was in untrodden ground. 

Hold the Father well, He holds our few souls. 

Hold the Rain well, He holds our few souls.’ 

In a variant of this hymn ‘Creator’ is substi- 
tuted for ‘ Rain ’ in the second and fourth lines. 
In the next two hymns it is clearly the Creator 
who speaks. 

Aichungdia gau gut ko thain ye that 
Aichtingdia gau gut ko thain yethar 
Cha givobdia ye ran 
Cha gwohdxa yen e nhyor e gau-o. 

* My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 

My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 
Have I not given of iny substance to man ? 

Have I not given of ray substance to the spikes of the 
marsh grass, alas ! ’ 

Ve yenga bi dol % 

e v'ang k'aichung e rie 
Yenga n i on 7 bai^ 

Man axchung nhom 
Ye yenga bi dol * 

Y'aichung e wang k'aichung e rie 
Archuok a lo ne Deng nhom 
Ko bainh e rec aktn tuol 
Ch amku yai 

Bainhdan e rah aken tuol 
Chamku yai. 

‘ Who will laugh? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat (i.e, the Cattle 
Dinka and the Tain Dinka). 

Who will possess a homestead ? 

Unite the ants to a head. 

Who will laugh? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat. 

The ants have gone to Ram (as their) head 
And the Fish -lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship. 

Our Dura-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship,’ 

The majority of Dinka have no legends of the 
origin of Dengdit, but they say that long ago he 
became angry with his wife Abuk, and in his 
wrath sent the bird afoich to sever the path be- 
tween heaven and earth which had existed till 
then. In this account, as well as in one obtained 
by Major S. Lyle Cummins from the Nok Dinka 
of the Bahr el-Ghazal Province {JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
157-158), Dengdit figures as a god, without begin- 
ning and with no expected end ; but among the 
Niel Dinka he appears as a less remote being who 
at one time ruled his tribe in human guise, and so 
approximates to the superhuman ancestors de- 
scribed in the section on totemism (above, § 2). The 
Adero clan of the Niel Dinka have the rain {deng) 
as their totem, the reason being given as follows : 

The first ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky as a 
young woman pregnant with her first child. The people 
reverentially formed a circle round her, killed bullocks, and 
then rubbed her from head to foot with the belly fat. Next 
they built a hut for her, but were so frightened that it was not 
like other tukl, for the door was omitted, or in some other way 
it was made difficult for her to leave it. In about a month her 
child was born, yet no one came to help her. Then she called 
to the people, who brought one white cow, one spotted cow, 
and one bullock : she told them to sacrifice these and then to 
come back to her. They found her nursing a marvellous babe 
with teeth like an adult, and whose tears were blood. Then the 
mother said to them : * This is your bainy look after him well, 
for I can stay with you no longer.’ As she spoke, the rain came 
down in torrents, and therefore the boy was called Deng (Rain) 
or Dengdit (Great Bain). He ruled them for a long time, and, 
when he was very old, disappeared m a great storm. 
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Offerings are made to Oengdit at certain shrines 
— perhaps they might be called temples — which 
seem to be scattered all over the Binka teriitory. 
Most Dinka trilies have one shrine in their territory, 
and this is certainly tlie case among the Shish and 
Agar. Probably these differ little in appearance 
from the shrine of Lerpiii served by Biyordit (see 
below, § 5 ). It is true that neither Shisii nor Agar 
made any mention of the existence of an alco% bush 
near the shrine, but perhaps too much stress should 
not be laid on this negative evidence, and a photo- 
graph of the great shrine at Luang Deng shows 
that this consists of three ordinary looking tiild. 
According to the Agar infoimants, one hain at 
Luong Ajok near liumhek is in charge of a hut 
bigger than an ordinary tiikl which is""surioiuided 
by a fence. This is called luah (not to he confused 
with a cattle hcalc) ; it is not a tomb, nor has any 
one been buried near it. The door is always shut., 
and may not ho opened even by the hain (the high 
priest of the shrine and the rain-maker of the tribe) 
unless a sacrifice is made and milk is s[>ilt m front 
of the door. In the siirine at Luong Ajok there 
are stools of copiier and brass, shields, spears, 
sticks of rhinoceros horn, and a number of clay 
pots. All these things belong to Dengdit, who 
long ago came to earth bringing them witli him. 
One morning the people found the luah built, and 
the stools and other things inside it, and decidecl 
that Dengdit alone could liave done this, and that 
it was his place. Dengdit still lives in tiffs sludnc. 
The Shisli say that there is a hut called luah sacred 
to Dengdit at Ijau, within which are certain sacred 
spears and an iron rod, and a pot full of oil hangs 
from the roof ; Dengdit is always there. Iffie great 
ancestral rain-making ceremony of each tribe takes 
place at one of these shrines, as does the harvest 
ceremony held after the cutting of the dura ; here, 
too, the Agar install their new rain-maker. 

The ahrine at Luang Dcngl is one of the holiest existing 
among the Dinka, who visit it m large numbers. One of the 
three iukl is the house of Dengdit. The door is always kept 
shut, Its guardians being certain men (and women?) who are 
regarded as being especially the servants of Dengdit. Only 
they may enter the shrine, but a man desirous of offspring 
may take cattle and offer tiiem to Dengdit, asking that the 
desire of his heart may be gianted. The door of the shiino is 
opened when one of the animals brought for Dongdit is 
slaughtered, and, looking in tlirough tlio doorway, the wor- 
ahiiipei sees in the darkness of the slirim;, in H])irit form, the 
shifting shapes of men and animalH and even of abstract (juahties 
~happinesb, hunger, satisfaction, cattle-sickness — and among 
them he may see the eyes and umbilicus of a man Ko Ha<Tifk;c 
IS made until Deng<lit iias sent a dieam to the keeper of the 
shrine insti ucting him to a<;cept the offering, so that worshippers 
are nearly always kept waiting for a few da\s. It is very rare 
for a sacrifice to be refused ; but, if a man la di'mii-,-.cd without 
being allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or diseaso will attack 
his })eoplL*. As the worshipper approaches, he i. .i ^ , \ 

by two servants of the shrine, one on either . V r 
speciallv kept for the purpose is used for killing uie victim, and 
the spiut of the animal goes to join tlio other spirits m the 
shrine - Before the worshipper leaves the shrine, one of the 
servants of Dengdit takes dust fiom the holy iirct’nu'ts and 
mixing it with oil, rubs it over the body of' the worshipnf-r! 
Sometimes a inatt‘nal object such as a spear may be given to the 
man as a sign of favf.ur and a guarantee that ho will obtain his 
wish. Offerings siicii as pieces of tobacco may bo thrown upon 
a low mound of ashes which has arisen m fi-ont of the shrine 
from the cooking of many sacrifices. The contents of the large 
intestine of the victim are scattered about and over this mound 
and near It the worshippers thrust the branch of a tree called 
akoch into the ground. It did not appear that any attention 
branch, though it was said that it 

might take root and grow. 

Among the Slush, certain men who lived loxi^ 
ago M^cre spoken of as Hhe sons of Dengdit ’ 
though this expression must not be considered to 
imply any physical relationship ; it seems that the 

1 According to prevailing views, this shrme is situated in Niior 
territory, though it vvas formerly held by Ilmka, and there are 
Dinka priests at the ala me. The writer believes the distinction 
drawn between Dinka and Nuer to be erroneous, and that the 

differing no more from other 
admittedly Dinka tribes than these do among themselves 

In answer to a question it was said that, if a man died near 
a shrine, his spirit would go there, but not if he died far off 


Shish considered these ‘ sons ’ as spirits who came 
fiom above to jiossess certain men who became 
known by tlieir names — Walkerijok, Majush, 
Mabor, and Malan. Each of tluuu is regarded as 
the ancestor of one of the Shisli (dans and lias 
become a powerful yp/.: of the usual type (for wor- 
ship at their graves, see ^ 4 ). 

4 . The worship of the dead. Every Iminan 
being has withm liini two soiiIh. The attep^ which 
leaves the body in sleep and whose wanderin<>-s are 
the common source of dreams, resembles, or per- 
haps may take the form of, t.he shadow. The 
second ‘soul ’ is by no means so well deffned as tlie 
atiep ; it is sometimes called rol, and sometimes 
wc. The writer could not learn any thing definite 
about the rol during life ; it may bo connected with 
the vegetative functions of the body, hut after 
death it lemains with the body in the grave. In 
this article it is the atiep that is meant whenever 
the word ‘spirit’ is useil to refer to the spirit of a 
dead man. The atiep of a father, mother, or an- 
cestor may at any time ask for food in a dream. 
A man will then take dn7'a flour ajid mix it with 
fat in a little pot which he ]>laces m a corner of 
his hut, where it is loft until tlie cjveuing, when he 
may oat it or even share it with any one belonging 
to his clan, Init with no one else (Tain). If food 
were not provided, the atirp might, and probably 
would, make the dreamer or his wife and children 
ill. It was stated everywhere t.hat the customs 
observed after a death, esiiecnilly the death feasts, 
were held to propitiate l.he atir}) of the deceased and 
to prevent it from sending sickness or uiisfortuno on 
the survivors. Sometimes the spirit of a person 
recently ilead is spoken of as joky but this term is 
generally rescirved for the spirits of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. Thus tlie spirit of the founder 
of any clan is a joky and the spirit of the animal 
ancestor is a specially poworfulyVj/j. The matter 
was summed uj) by a Tain man as follows : ‘ The 
atie^y of my ammal [ancestor] is n.joky the atiep of 
my mother is a human spirit {atirp) ; [the spirit of] 
my mother is also ix joky hut. [the spirit of] my 
animal [ancestor] is ix pfryi (lit (a very great /o/i:), 
and would be angry if food for it and my mother’s 
jok were put togid.her.’ Although the j(jk may 
send sickness, death, and misfortune, when an- 
noyed or ncgle<‘.icd, they are the guardian sjiiiits 
of the house and the clan, f.a.king const, ant interest 
in the doings of tlicir <h^seenda,nt.s, and b(‘ing (iver 
ready to helji them. From this point of vi(iw theie 
is a certain amount of confusion b(itw<‘en the atie/y 
of the recent, dead and the jok of long dead and 
powerful ancestors.^ It soeins tha.t, although the 
former are not specially invokc^d for aid in difficul- 
ties, they are consithu'cd to take an activci intcrcfet 
in their descendants, and probably all that is said 
concerning the lovingk tndiu'ss and power of Uio jok 
applies in a lessei dt'giee to the atirp. 

Tim jok know when a. child is born, and protect 
it froiu the very beginning, though a man does not 
toll his child about i.hc, /o/j until it is w(dl grown, 
perhaps not till about tlie age of ten. Tlie/o/ijon 
both sides of the family jirotect the child, coining 
to its assistance in any sudden <1 anger. In adult 
life, when invoking the jok at a time of stress, a 
man calls upon tho jok of his ancestors, regaidless 
whether the appeal he to the spirits of his own or 
his rnotlier’s clan. Thus, when harpooning a hippo- 
potamus, the word usually spoken in jonc/away ‘O 
jok of my ancestors ! ’ The/o/c hear the invocation 
and come to their descendant’s assistance, entering 
his body and giving strength to his arms, and leav- 
ing lain only 'when the spear has been Hung and 
danger is over, for a man’s jok arc ever near him 
in enterprise or peril. Sometimes the appeal is 
made specially to the jok in animal form. Thus 
Bol, a man of the Mariak clan of the Ngong Nyang 
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tribe, when about to cast his harpoon at a hippo- 
potamus, would say : Aytcb HI cijong e gol Mariak 
e jongdiena niel abwordie^ ‘Strike, O spirit of my 
clan, my spirit the snake ! ’ 

Men and women who are able to see and to com- 
municate with the spirits {atiep and/o^) are called 
tiet. Their power is attributed to a spirit, always, 
we believe, an ancestral spirit, that is immanent in 
the tiet ; and, as the spirit on the death of the tiet 
will generally take up its residence in the body of 
a near relative, the office tends to become heredi- 
tary. Often a tiet will explain to a relative that, 
after his or her death, the spirit will come to him ; 
and a change of manner, trembling fits, and periods 
of unconsciousness are regarded as signs that the 
spirit has taken up its new abode. The powers of 
the tiet are most commonly directed to discover 
what should be done in cases of sickness, i.e, he 
indicates what is responsible for the illness, and 
what must be done in order that the patient may 
get well ; but he also gives advice concerning lost 
cattle and other accidents of daily life. The 
amount of influence exerted by the tiet varies 
enormously. 

The tiet of a Malek village was an old woman of whona it was 
openly said that she was little good. On the other hand, Wal, 
an Aliab Dmka living in the village of Bang, exercises enormous 
influence not limited to his fellow-tribesmen ; for, although his 
spirit only came to him in 1907, Ban and Nuer alike come to 
consult him and pay the strictest attention to his commands. 
Wal is a man of about fifty, differing in no obvious external char- 
acter from his fellows, though deference is shown him in that, 
however dense the crowd round him, he is never jostled. Wal 
says that his spirit is Deng, which appears in one aspect at 
least to be identical with Dengdit, and at the present time he 
is certainly the most important factor in the spiritual life of the 
Aliab and neighbouring tribes Some men of the Ohiro tribe 
said that, if another stone like Madwich (see above, § 2 ) were to 
fall from the aky, it would be called Deng, because the spirit 
Deng had come to the tiet Wal in Bang village. Wal is most 
anxious to make clear his adhesion to the Government, and 
even goes so far as to state that his spirit is ‘ red ’ (as Europeans 
are) and came from Khartum, which all the black ti ibes regard 
as the home of the white man. He is certainly opposed to 
bloodshed, and has lately condemned the participators in a quite 
insignificant brawl, in which but little blood flowed, to an 
elaborate ceremony of atonement, the essential part of which 
IS that two goats are killed, the flesh of one being eaten, while 
the other is cast into the bush. Wal asserts that this is not a 
revival of an old custom, but a new form of sacrifice dictated by 
his spirit ; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom 
the writer discussed the subject. 

Although Mitterrutzner [Die DinJca-Sprache in 
Central- Africa, Brixen, 1866) accepts the view 
adopted by the early missionaries, that the wordyo/c 
can De adequately rendered by ‘ Satan ’ or ‘ der Teu- 
fel^ [op, cit. esp. p. 57), this is incorrect, and the re- 
lation of th.Qjok to sickness and death is in outline 
somewhat as follows. The spirits of the old and 
mighty dead {wk) and of the recent dead [atiep) exist 
in and around the villages in which their descend- 
ants live. J ok are more powerful and energetic than 
atiep, and sometimes have special shrines built for 
them. They are also thought to have their habitat 
in the earth in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these shrines. Atiep are at their strongest immedi- 
ately after death, and, although funeral feasts are 
held for no other reason than to propitiate them 
lest they should cause sickness and death, they 
become gradually weaker, and in a very few genera- 
tions may safely be forgotten. Jok, on the other 
hand, retain their strength and energy, and require 
to be freely propitiated by sacrifices. Nor are the 
sacrifices offered to them on stated occasions suffi- 
cient. They accept these, but also make known 
their wants by appearing to their descendants in 
dreams, and demanding that a bullock or other 
animal shall he killed ; or they may appear to a tiet 
and command him to deliver their message- If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or had 
luck, and matters can be remedied only by sacrifice. 
There may be no preliminary dream or vision before 
the jok sends sickness ; in fact, the routine treat- 
ment of all sickness is to make offerings to the jok 


(or Dengdit, when he and th^jok are confused) in 
the hope that they will remove the sickness for 
which they are held responsible. So, when the 
illness runs a fatal course, it is theyb-fe who are con- 
sidered responsible for the death. The following 
account given by the Shish shows how the sacrifice 
to the jb/c is conducted : — 

When a man is ill, a bullock or one or more sheep or goats are 
killed as a sacrifice to the joh. The animal or animals should 
be provided b 3 ’'a near relative, and should be killed by a married 
man with children, preferably the father of a large family. 
Some of the meat is left over night in the house of the sick man, 
for the^o/;. In the morning it 13 brought out and eaten b}" the 
clansfolk, but the fat is collected in a pot, and again left in the 
house, for one night, for the joA. Next day this is cooked the 
old women, who eat it with the old men. The blood of the 
sacrifice is left to dry on the ground, and is afterwards buried 
in front of the house near the place W’here the animal was killed. 

Even childlessness may be attributed to the dis- 

E leasure of jok, and m those cases in which the 

usband does not attribute this to his own impo- 
tence a tiet may he consulted. The t%et often says ; 
‘ Give more cows to your father-in-law,’ the idea 
being that this will appease the jok of the wife’s 
family, who, the tiet can see, are angry. Or the 
tiet may prescribe an ofieritig to the/dA; to be made 
by the other side of the family, for the^o^ of the 
husband’s family may be angry if the woman’s 
brothers have been sneering at her husband for not 
begetting children. Incest angers the jok and thus 
causes barrenness ; and a girl guilty of this ofience 
will have no children, even should she marry, until 
she has owned her sin, when her lover will be forced 
to provide a bullock to be sacrificed in atonement. 
The youth’s father kills the bullock, and the girl’s 
father takes some of the contents of the large in- 
testine and smears it on his daughter’s abdomen 
and that of her partner, thus removing the taint of 
sin and rendering her capable of bearing children. 

Shrines raised to ancestral spirits fall into two 
classes : (1) grave shrines, and (2) shrines erected 
by order of a spirit [jok or atiep), or on account of 
the appearance of a spirit in a dream, or built to 
provide a new home for a spirit. Grave shiines do 
not appear to be common, though the writer has 
records of the graves of the founders of four of the 
Shish clans that have become shrines. These are 
the graves of the so-called ‘ sons of Dengdit ’ alieady 
referred to. These four men are to some extent re- 
garded as culture heroes, for they taught men how 
to grow dura and to fish. It is said that formerly 
huts were built over their graves ; these have de- 
cayed, but even now a ceremony is held at each 
grave after the dura is cut. In every case, only 
the people descended from the founder take part in 
this, though their wives, who of necessity belong to 
other clans, accompany them. There is no resident 
guardian at any of the shrines, but at the yearly 
sacrifice one man, in whom the ancestral spirit is 
immanent, kills a sheep or a bull, and smears its 
blood and the contents of the large intestine upon 
the grave, before the assembled descendants of the 
hero. The flesh is boiled, all eat thereof, and great 
care is taken not to break the bones, which are 
thrown into the river.^ Shrines of the second class 
appear to be found in all Dinka villages. The 
worship at one of them in the Shilluk village of 
Tonga near the Shilluk-Dinka boundary is especi- 
ally interesting, because it cleaily indicates the 
hereditary nature of the priesthood that these 
shrines call into existence, and also because it shows 
that th.e jok on the maternal side are regarded with 
the same awe and afiection as those of a man’s own 
clan. The shrine is within the yard of an ordin- 
ary Shilluk homestead. It consists of a few long, 
roughly trimmed sticks thrust into the gioiincl, from 
which are hung a number of beads, small gourds, 
snufi-boxes, and fragments of sheep bones. On 
the ground is a heap of ashes, the remains of the 
fires at which sacrifices have been cooked, and frag- 
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ments of the skulls of sheep killed at the shrine. 
By the side of the ashes there is a fap^got of sticks 

E laced upright, supporting a gourd m which food 
ad once been placed. 

The shrine is served by one Agwer, whose g-rand in other, a 
0inka, was made ill by an ancestral spirit, I)eng-,i m order that 
offerings should be made to him. As the offerings accumulated, 
a shrine came into existence , in fact, a tiet seems to have 
ascertained that Deng wished hia descendants to make repeated 
sacrifices to him at Tonga At the present day offerings aie 
made frequently by sick folk, descendants of Deng, and a 
ceremony is said to be held at the beginning of every rainy 
season. 

Another shrine, existing at the Chiro village of 
Malek, consists of the trunk of a small tree thiust 
into the ground ; the main branches have been 
broken off short, and part of the vertebral column 
and horns of a goat have been attached to them. 
There are also several pieces of rope, of the kind 
attached to hippopotajnus harpoons, and several 
small gourds, while a number of fragments of 
hippopotamus bones lie at the foot of the post. 
The origin of this shrine is as follows. 

About three years ago the children of Apuot, the hain of the 
village, sickened, but it was not until they had been ill for 
about four months that the jok of Balit, the ancestor who sent 
the sickness, appeared to the tict in a dream and demanded 
that a goat should be given him. The tiet told Apuot to raise 
up a post and to kill a fat ho-goat. The post was prepare<l, 
a hole was dug, the goat’s throat was cut, and the blood and 
contents of the gut were collected and buried in the hole. Then 
the post was thrust into the centre of the hole, and earth was 
thrown in and pressed down. The meat was cut into pieces, 
boiled, and eaten. The bones were not broken, but were 
placed on the ground round the post and loft there for a 
month, after which all were thrown into the river, except the 
skull and backbone, which were put upon the post. The tiet 
was given the skin. At the time of the sacrifice Apuot threw 
four small pieces of meat in four directions, apparently towards 
the cardinal points, and then placed them on the ground 
round the stick, saying : ‘ O my grandfather, I have made a 
sacrifice for you, do not let my children be sick any more.' 
Apuot himself carried the bones to the river, and at the same 
time threw into the water a small iron bracelet which ho took 
from the arm of one of the sick children. These things were 
cast into the river because Ban, the father of Balit, was twin 
with the fish rechol, for whom the things were intended. The 
hippopotamus bones at the foot of the post were placed there 
by a brother of Apuot, after he had speared one of these 
animals. He did this in order that the spirit of hia ancestor 
might help him to kill other hippopotami. The ground round 
and under this post is in a special sense the halntation of the 
7ofc, and, even if the sickness had not occurred, it would still 
have been necessary to prepare a habitation for the wk, wliere 
men might come to invoke their assistance before going fishing 
or hipnopotamus-hunting, or before starting on a journey. 
In the last event the traveller puts hia right hand flat on the 
ground near the post, and says : ‘ Grandfather, I am going away, 
take care of me, do not let me be sick. ' Before going fishing 
or hippolWtamus-hunting, a man takes his harpoons to the wife 
of the bctviXf who rubs them with oil made from hippopotamus 
fat, and pours some of the oil on the ground at the foot of the 
post. 

Another form of shrine, called bUor, is found in 
the Tain villages near Bor. The construction of 
the hiior is very simple. No chamber is made; 
a hole about a foot deep is dug and filled up with 
mud, in which the horns are fixed, for only the 
horns, and not the skull, are used. 

One of these shrines was raised by Dor in his new village of I 
Arek for the attep of his father Anct, to live in ‘ Just as a 
house, for the spirit knows of the wanderings of its people and 
moves with them. This was done at the instance of a tiet. who 
said that, if this were neglected, Der and his children would 
sicken, and perhaps die. The shnne itself consists of a mound 
of mud, at one end of which are fixed the horns of a bullock, 
while in front of this there is one of the pickets to which cattle 
are commonly tethered-2 The bullock providing the horns 
was K.icnijc'ed by Der, who explained aloud that ho was making 
a place for the atiep of his father Anet. The bullock was kilU'Tl 
by having a spear plunged into its heart, and small pieces of all 
the organs and parts of the animal were scattered on the ground 
for t,'ie f.])’ius of the dead. At each new moon some duia, a 

a common Dinka name, and must not be confused 
with I>eiig, the spirit of the tiet Wal (above, p, 709*^), or with 

2 The whole structure presents a certain resemblance to a 
bullock sunk in the earth, so that only the back projects : but 
the writer could not learn that this resemblance was inten- 
tional, though a Dinka whom he met at Omdurman, where ho 
had lived for a long time, said that in his country mud repre- 
sentations of cattle were erected over the graves of poweiful 


few drops of new milk, and d little butter, are placed upon the 
shnne at sunset The shnne la repaired whenever necessary 
without sacnlice or any ceremony- * 

Bitor aie found in all the Tain and in some, at 
least, of the Bor villages, but usually they do not 
resemble the hack of a bullock, the mud being 
built into a more or less circular mound llattene2 
above. A stick or young sapling, 6 or S ft. tall, is 
thrust into the ground near the horns, and a cattle- 
rope is hung fiom this. Among the Tain Dinka 
the sons of a dead man will procure a bullock and 
build a hiior whenever possible, the widow making 
the rnud mound, in which the sons plant tlie horns 
of the bullock. This is done not only to jiropitiate 
the spirit of the dead, but as a resting-place for his 
spirit (cfticp). There is often the greatest confu- 
sion as to whether these hiior are built for Dengdit 
or for the Jo/c ; in fact, the two are often spoken 
of and ticated as if they were identical. As an 
example of this confusion, reference may be made 
to a btior at Arek village meant to secure the help 
of the joJc in lishing and in harpooning hippoi)otaini. 
When a lishing or hunting party is about to start, 
they take some durd, dip tlie grains in a bowl of 
water, roast them, and, when c-old, scatter them 
upon and around the diio7\ In spite of this, the 
bitor is often said to belong to Dengdit, and the 
imual explanation is given of the cattle rope, 
namely, that Dengdit will see the em])ty halter 
and know that an animal has been sacriheed. 

J^esides the. numerous oireiings to the jh/i': already 
mentioned, certain annual sacrifices aie made to 
them, of which the following are examples. 

The Bor Ihnka aacnfico one of more young goats at the 
beginning of each wet season, in order that the jok may not 
iiijuie tlie iMtth* in the Inak, the horns and legs with the dried 
skin adhering to them being hung up within the entrance to 
the luak. The ^hish make an annual sacnfice to the jok and 
also to the ‘ river pc()pl(*,' who, as already indicated, must be 
considered as a special form of jok. This eacnfico is made by 
every householder, for, if any omitted to perform it, hia dura 
crop would ho poor, and his cattle woukl sicken or <lio. Each 
householder kills a alieep and allows the blood to soak into 
the ground; the fiesh, which is boiled in fiont of the house, 
is eaten, care binng taken not to break the hoiH'S, which are 
collected and tlirovvn into the river. As ho kills the animal, 
the housefather says: \/ok 1 this is your riglit.' Pieces from 
different parts of the nacrifice are boilctl m a pot and left 
outside tlie hut during the night ; in the morning the contents 
are scatteretl roun<i the Iiouhc, whoa the dogs and birds soon 
dispose of them. 

The Hacrifice to the ‘liver people ' takes after the rains, 

when the people leave their inland sottleiucnts to come down 
to their dry-season abod(‘S on the river liank, and before they 
build any houses or cai-tlc kraals. The mcnilx^rH of each clan 
kill a sheep soon after they reac.h the river, cutting its throat 
before sunrise, on the bank, so that the blood fiows into the 
river, into which the sheep is thrown as soon as it is dead. 
This sacrifico is hold in order that the ‘river people' may not 
send sickness to men or cattle, and it is also said to please 
Dengdit. 

Belief in the gui<ling and jirotecting inHuence of 
theyWi: ia jicrhapH tlie only part of their cHchatology 
which ift common to all *Dinka, an<l in so well de- 
fined that it can he definit ely formulated ; the ex- 
amples already given of the'action of the jok and 
the sacrifices offered to thorn make their action 
and power reasonably plain as far as they relate 
to humanity. In other words, while the relation 
of the atiep to the living is tolerably well known, 
the very opposite is the case in regard to the rol or 
wej^ for its condition excites none of the interest 
which is felt in the atiep. The generally accepted 
view with regarrl to the atiep of the old and mighty 
dead (jo/c) has been indicate<l already* The atiep 
of the recently dead are usually thought to frequent 
the villages and houses of their dcHcendants, taking 
an inteiest in their doings and moving about with 
them. Certain of the burial customs, which pro- 
vide for the welfare of the dead, are modified in the 
case of old influential men, increasingly lavish 
funeral feasts being jirovided for important men 
such as bain, the avow<;d purpose <d all funeral 
ceremonies being to propitiate the dead man, lest 
he should send sickness and misfortune on the 
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living. Apart from the funeral and mourning 
feasts, atiep are not given sacrifices unless they 
appear to their descendants or to the tiet in dreams 
and ask for them. 

Side by side with this doctrine of the atiep and 
its corollary that the spirits of the dead every- 
where surround and mix with the living, there is 
another, which, if it were accepted and applied 
logically, would be incompatible with the first. 
According to this belief, the atiep leaves the 
neighbourhood of the body at the time of its 
burial, and passes above to the place of Dengdit. 
The spirits that reach Dengdit do not lose their 
ower of returning to the earth, for it is a common 
elief that jok may pass to and from this earth to 
Dengdit, while one of the commonest Dinka beliefs 
is that the jok come to the dying to take their 
atiep. Among the Niel Dinka the jok come in the 
(spiritual) form of the animal ancestors (totem 
animals) of each man at his death and take his 
spirit to Kok, the place of Dengdit between earth 
and sky, whence comes the rain. The men who 
gave this information were perfectly convinced 
that every Dinka had some animal relative which 
would come to him at death, and they stated that 
some men had seen them as they lay dying. 

It is possible to obtain a hint of another phase 
of Dinka eschatology by considering their habit of 
pouring a little water or merissa (native beer) on 
the ground before drinking. According to some 
Nok Dinka who did this after a long and thirsty 
inarch, the water poured out was for the dead. 
The Shish denied that merissa, purposely spilt on 
the ground, was for the benefit of the dead, but 
said that, when a man died, he would find in his 
grave all the merissa he had poured out and the 
food he had thrown on the ground. It is, however, 
possible that this belief may be due to Arab 
influence. 

According to the Shish, the ‘river-people^ are 
also jok, and they can be seen by tiet, for ‘ land 
and river jok have the same origin,^ and ‘some 
jok are in the river, some on land.’ It must, 
however, be admitted that many Dinka seem to 
look upon the ‘ river people ’ as distinctly mysteri- 
ous beings, whom they do not regard as jok in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

5. Rain-makers and rain-making. — The rain- 
makers of the Dinka tribe are called bain, but it 
seems that not every bain is a practising rain- 
maker, though, in theory at least, all are potential 
rain-makers. The men commonly spoken of as 
the ‘ chiefs ’ or ‘ shaikhs ’ of the Dinka tribes are 
actual or potential bain, but there does not appear 
to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to 
emulate the rain-maker, or for quack practitioners 
to appear, for the successful rain-maker has within 
him the spirit of the great rain-makers of the past, 
and all recognize the futility of competing with 
him. Further, the existence of a powerful and 
successful rain-maker naturally leads those who 
live within his sphere of influence to leave all 
such matters to him. Thus a successful rain- 
maker attains to very great power, and would 
be consulted about all important affairs, for the 
spirit of a great ancestor that has come down to 
him through a succession of rain-makers ensures 
that he is far-seeing, and wiser than common men. 
A bain should not (irink merissa, lest he get angry 
and quarrel with the men of his village. Although 
the authority of a bain is great, it is not absolute, 
for one bain foretold the defeat of his people at the 
hands of the Government, and entreated them not 
to fight ; yet his people fought and were defeated. 

The Shish said tnat the name of the spirit 
immanent in their rain-maker (who lived at Lau) 
was Mabor. This, as has been stated in § 3 , is the 
name of one of the four ‘ sons of Dengdit.’ It was 


I obvious that to the Shish of Shambe (some miles 
from Lau) the personality of the ram-maker was 
entirely submerged in that of the spirit immanent 
in Mm, so that, when they spoke of Mabor, the 
dominant idea in their mind was that of the 
ancestral spirit of this name working through the 
body of the man in whom it was immanent. 

1 The Shish do not specially protect their rain- 
maker from a violent death, and he may even 
I take part in warfare ; fo-r no doubt is felt that, if 
he be killed, the ancestral spirit will pass to a 
suitable successor. But an important rain-maker 
is not allowed to die of old age or as the result 
j of chronic lingering illness ; for, if this occurred, 
sickness would attack the tribe ; there would be 
famine, and the herds would not yield their in- 
crease. When a rain-maker feels that he is getting 
old and infirm, he tells his children that he wishes 
to die. 

Among the Agar Dinka a large grave is dug, 
and an angareb is placed in it, upon which the 
rain-maker lies on his right side, with a skin 
under his head. He is surrounded by his friends 
and relatives, including his younger children, but 
his elder children are not allowed near the grave, 
at any rate towards the end, lest in their despair 
they should injure themselves. The bain lies 
upon the angareb without food or drink for many 
hours, generally for more than a day. From time 
to time he speaks to his people, recalling the past 
history of the tribe, how he has ruled and advised 
them, and instructing them how to act in the 
future. During this time he takes no food. At 
last he tells them he has finished, and bids them 
cover him up ; earth is thrown into the grave, and 
he is soon suffocated. Although the above infor- 
mation was obtained from a number of Agar Dinka, 
there is little doubt that with minor variations it 
applies to all the Dinka tribes. 

The Niel Dinka said that they strangled their 
bain in his own house, having first prepared his 
grave. They would then wash the corpse and kill 
a bullock in front of the house, skinning it im- 
mediately and making an angareb of the skin. 
This is placed in the grave, and the body is laid 
upon it, a cell being built over the angareb so that 
the earth does not come into contact with the body. 
Even if the bain were quite young, he would be 
killed if it was thought that he was dangerously 
ill. The Niel take every care to guard the bain 
from accidental death, for, even if he should die 
suddenly as the result of accident, some sickness 
would surely occur, though his son or a near blood 
relation would immediately succeed him. It would 
be a far more serious matter if the bain were to 
die of illness, but this had never happened ; indeed, 
the writer’s informant (whose father and paternal 
uncle had both been killed in the aj^propriate 
manner) pointed out that this would prevent any 
of his sons {i.e, presumably any relative) from 
becoming bain in his turn. The writer believes 
that all tribes sprinkle milk on the grave, while 
some bury a bullock, or even a cow, with tlieir bain, 
and it is probable that all place some property in 
the grave. 

The following information was given by Biyordit, 
an old but still active man, the rain -maker of the 
Bor tribe, who [1911] has the greatest influence 
over all the Bor and Tain Dinka : 

In each of the eig'ht rain-makers who preceded Biyordit 
there was immanent a great and powerful spirit called Lerpiu, 
now immanent in Biyordit, who says quite siinpl.y that at hia 
death Lerpiu wUl pass into hia son. Near a hut belonging to 
Biyordit there is another tiikl, constituting a shrine, in which 
the 30k of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less constantly. 
Within this hut is kept a very sacred spear, also called Lerpiu, 
and before it stands a post called rit, to which are attached the 
horns of many bullocks sacrificed to Lerpiu. Behind the hut 
there is a bush of the kind called ako%, which must not be cut 
or damaged in any way, but which strangers are allowed tc 
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approach without the least ceremony. The akoi bush is clearly 
the least sacred part of the shrine, yet its presence is essential, 
for the jok lea\es the hut to come to the akoi during- the 
great rain-making ceremony, and t^o of the aho% 

at other times IS well explained b;. u‘. of i . 

The ram cereiuori3^ consists of .i ‘-a-'rm ,■ :■> F,* i u, lo induce 
him to move Dengdit to send rain. It is held m the spring 
(about April), when the new moon is a few daj's old. In the 
morning two bullocks are led twice round the 'shrine, and are 
tied to the rit Biyordit : then the people beat drums ; and 
men and women, boj^s and girls, all dance round the shrine. 
Nothing further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every 
one who can get near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 
After this all except the old people go awa^y. Presently the 
bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who spears them and cuts their 
throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the people 
chant : ‘ Lerpiu, our ancestor, we have brought ^mu a sacri- 
fice : be pleased to cause rain to fall.’ The Wood is collected 
in a gourd, transferred to a pot, put on the fire, and eaten bi*^ 
the old and important people of the clan. Some of the flesh of 
one bullock is put into two pots and cooked with much fat ; 
this is left near the akoi for many (perhaps ton) months, it 
is said not to sm^'d , and is ultimately eaten by 

people who have '(.iv..''*' ,>■ ;'i ‘-t own. The food in the pots 
near the akoi is said to be for the jok, but the meat from the 
other bullock is eaten on the same day. The bones of the sacri- 
fice are thrown away, but the horns are added to those already 
attached to the int. 

Besides the great rain -making ceremony per- 
formed at a central shrine, some tribes oiler a 
sacriiice for rain in eacii settlement. Among the 
Shish this takes place before, or at the beginning 
of, the lainy season. 

The old men of the settlement (hai) kill a sheep, thanking 
and praising Dengdit ; the animal is bisected longitudinally, 
and that half which is away from the ground isontinto fiag- 
ments and cast into the air as an olTei m ^ m Dmigdit. As they 
fall upon the ground, so they are lett, and -ne ‘oon eaten bV 
dogs and birds. The blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak 
into the ground, but the remamflcr of tiio meat is boded and 
eaten, the bones, which must not be biokeii, being buried m the 
skin for seven days, and afterwards thrown into the river. 
Some dura is boiled, and this is thrown into the air and left 
lying upon the ground in the same way as the flesh of the 
sacrifice was left. 

6. Sacred spears. — Mention has already been 
made of certain spears kept in the shrines of 
Dengdit. One of the spears in the Slush shrine 
at Lau is of the form named bit by the I.)inka, and 
is called hit yat. ^ Another spear with the usual 
leaf-shaped blade is called ton yat^ and the ii*on rod 
is named len yat. These spears and the iron rod 
are described as playing an important part in the 
great rain-making ceremony held in the luak at 
Dau, and when the time comes to replace them 
an elaborate ceremony is ixirfoimed. Long ago 
Dengdit ordered the bain Mabor to got the linest 
spear he could, and to put it in his shrine at Lau. 
This command was said to apply not only to the 
ton yat, but also to the hit yat mid Un yat, and 
all these are renewed periodically, by order of 
Dengdit, who, in a dream, indicates that the 
spears arc getting old and that now ones must bo 
provided. It seems that a new ton yat is bi’ought 
to the lunk about every tenth year, a white sheep 
being killed with the new spear by the bain as an 
act of consecration. Some of the blood is loft on 
the blade for tliree days, after which it is washed 
and oiled. Certain old men and women, near 
relatives of the bain, boil and eat the llesh of this 
sacriiice in the courtyard of the Inak, after which 
they wash their hands and tlirow the bones, none 
of which has been broken, into the river. The 
sacredneas of the old spear appears to be trans- 
mitted to the new by thrusting the former into the 
earth by the side of the sacridee, after which it 
is given to a son or other near rebitivo of the bain. 

7 * Oaths. -In small matters the Bliish allirm 
by Nyalich. To swear a binding oath a man 
goes to the blacksmith and ludcs his hammer ; 
then, putting it on the ground, he says : ‘ If I 
have done this thing, may I die T Any one 
swearing falsely would certainly die within a 
couple of days. An Agar Dinka will swear by 
licking his iron biacelet and saying what he has 
done or not done, and that he is pieiiared to die if 
he is not speaking the truth. Another oath is to 


place a spear or stick on the ground and jump over it 
saying : ‘ By Dengdit, I have not done this thin«»- • 
if I have, may my si)ear be speedily put on my 
grave ! ’ This refois to the Agar custom of puttiim 
a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield upon bis grave 
for seven days. The most terrihe oath of all is to 
go to the shrme {luak) of Dengdit and swear by it. 

8. Blessings and curses ; the evil eye.~The 
Dinka firmly believe in the eflicacy of both bless- 
ings and curses, ami that people and cattle can 
be ^overlooked.’ The following information was 
obtained from Tain Dinka living south ol tlic Sudd, 
but it probably holds good over a much wider 
area. Tlie bh'ssiugs and curses of sti angers are 
of little eflcei (n mn-^t, be assumed that this does 
not apply t-o great and powerful men), but the 
words of kinsfolk are powerful for good or evil. 
There is a sjieeial word Lou meaning ‘ to speak bad 
words about a man’s body’ ; and a father, by saying 
his son shall be ill, can cause him to sicken. So, 
too, a man’s relatives may curse him if he does 
not give them the bullock which is their due when 
he builds a cattle-shed soon after his marriage. 
A parent’s blessing is held to bo so ellioacious that 
it may cure illness, the jiower for good being 
the will {aticy) of the loving father or mother. 
Wlien a boy is to bo blessed, he squats on the 
ground ; mid Ins father, standing by him, carries 
first hm right thigh and then his left over his son’s 
head. Then he spits on his scalp and blows into 
hi.s ears ami nose ; next he spits on his own hands 
and rubs them over the hoy’s scalp, ami, again 
spitting on them, smears spittle on tiie boy’s chest 
and the nape of his neck. Finally, he jiicks up 
<lust, and rubs some on the boy’s eliest and back, 
throwing away the remainder into the air. When 
a man is about to bless an ailing tlaughter, her 
mother brings a goiud of water, into wluch the 
man, his wife, and (fio girl’s biotheis and sisters 
and paternal aunts all H[)it, and Inu- fa,( h<u* sprinkles 
the water over the girl’s body. Nothing liutlicr is 
done for eight days, but on'the ninth day a male 
goat or sheep is tied uj) ; wiam it uiinates, the 
girl’s breasts and back are anoiut.tid with the urine, 
while the relatives who sjiat into tins howl pray 
that she may be (uired. Hiu* brothers take the 
goat, tlirow it on ground, mit its tin oat, and 
leave the body lying for jieojile of ollnu’ clans l,o 
oat. Any one can ‘ oviudook ’ ('ra.in kwan) another 
who is not a very c1oh(j blood nOataon, at. any time 
when his victim is not looking him straight 'in the 
face. To kioan any om^ is always a voluntary 
action, and, though a thin or poor man may kwan 
a well-comlitioned or rich man, this is not neces- 
sarily due to covetousness. A great man can make 
leoplo ill without seeing them, by desiring it in 
lis lieart, an<l for sickness piodiiced in this way 
there is no cure. 

9. Magic.— Magic appears to play a compara- 
tively small part in tlui spiiitua,! life of the Dinka; 
probably this is to be atinbut(‘d to the (lominating 
influence of the cult of the /o/:, which constitutes 
the working belief of the people. In spite of this, 
auxiliary magical proceHs<is may be used in older 
to increase the eflicacy of a sa<jrifice. Thus, it is 
not uncommon for a goat to bo kiilcxl as a direct 
appeal to the jok before hippopotanius-hunting. 
The Tain Dinka of MaUde village ^elcct a ‘red’ 
he-goat orsheei) because the hippopotamus is ‘red,’ 
ami take it to the Budd in a canoe, where they (uit 
its throat with a sjxiar, Ix^eausii the animal they 
are hunting can be kilhxl only with a spear, ('riie 
usual metliod of killing a shee[> 01 goat is by 
a blow on the head.) Its blood is allowed to 
run into the river, while some is smeared on the 
blades of the harpoons. As Ho<m as it is dead, 
it is thrust under the Budd where the hijjpo- 
X>otami are, its mouth being tied iq> so that it 
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may not do any damage with its teeth. The 
man with the harpoon prays to his joh as he 
approaches the animal, and the ceremony after 
its death is simply an offering of part of the 
flesh to t\iQ jok. Any one may provide the goat, hut 
only three men — AjDuot the bain, and two others — 
may cut its throat ; if any other were to officiate, 
his action would he absolutely without effect. 

Literature;. — Authorities quoted in the article. 

C. G. Seligmann. 

DIOGENES.— See Cynics. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.— A religious body 
located chiefly in the central and western portions 
of the United States. The originator of the move- 
ment was Thomas Campbell, a minister of the 
Seceder Presbyterian Church in the north of 
Ireland, who came to America in 1807, and was 
assigned to ministerial work in the Presbytery of 
Chartiers, in Western Pennsylvania. Keenly sen- 
sitive to the evil results of sectarian divisions, he 
used his efforts to unite the scattered groups of 
Presbyterians in such common work and worship 
as should allay in some measure the strife of rival 
factions. But so little were the churches of the 
period prepared for the practice of comity that he 
was censured by the Presbytery for his conduct, 
and, although upon appeal the Synod declined to 
affirm the judgment of the Presbytery, he found it 
desirable to sever his connexion with the Church 
of his fathers. But his earnest labours in behalf 
of unity led to the formation of a group called the 
‘Christian Association of Washington^ (Pa.), and, 
soon after, he published a document called the 
‘ Declaration and Address,’ in which he pleaded 
with his brethren of all Christian bodies to 
abandon whatever religious doctrines and practices 
were unscriptural and divisive, and to seek the 
peace of the Church by the realization of the 
Lord’s prayer (Jn for the oneness of His 

people. He was afterwards joined by his son 
Alexander, who had been trained for the ministry 
in Ireland and at Glasgow. 

In studying the problem of Christian unity these 
men determined that they would propose to their 
religious neighbours the elimination of human addi- 
tions to the primitive and simple gospel. This 
seemed to them a sufficient platform for a united 
Church. Their purpose was the restoration of the 
early Christian society as the means of realizing 
Christian oneness. They included in their pro- 
gramme all the essential elements of the Apostolic 
faith, spirit, and service. They held strongly to 
the great evangelical beliefs of the historic Church. 
They sought to make the (teachings of the NT 
authoritative in their procedure. In compliance 
with this ideal they decided that the practice of 
infant baptism and of affusion must be abandoned. 
The movement grew, and soon the first congrega- 
tion was established at Brush Kun, Pa. (4th May 
1811). 

The Reformers, as they called themselves, were 
active in the dissemination of their views. Such 
leaders as the Campbells, Barton W. Stone, and 
Walter Scott were effective advocates of the new 
message. The adoption of immersion in the 
interest, as they believed, of Christian unity 
brought them into sympathetic relations with the 
Baptists, and in 1823 Alexander Campbell began 
the publication of a monthly called The Christian 
Baptist. For a time it seemed probable that the 
union of the two bodies would be effected. The 
Reformers were actually received into the fellow- 
ship of the Redstone Ba'ptist Association, and later 
into that of the Mahoning Association, official 
organizations of the Baptists in W estern Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. But the union was never com- 
plete. Each of the groups suspected the other and 


at times made counter-charges of unsoundness of 
views. Separation took place, and gradually the 
Reformers, or Disciples, as they usually called 
themselves, went their way as a separate oody. 
At Bethany, W. Va., in 1840 Campbell founded 
Bethany College, the first of many schools organ- 
ized by the Disciples. The movement grew rapidly 
in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. Campbell travelled widely, preach- 
ing and holding debates on such themes as related 
to the Primitive Church and the necessity of its 
restoration. The formative influences of his early 
training, the Lockian philosophy, the Covenant 
theology of Holland, the reformatory preaching of 
the Haldanes in Scotland and Ireland, and a pro- 
found sense of the scandal and disaster of divisions 
in the Church, were made evident in all his utter- 
ances. His power was widely felt, both among his 
own brethren and in other communions, and out- 
side the Church. As a result, a large company of 
vigorous and aggressive preachers and teachers 
became identified with the enterprise, and its pro- 
gress was rapid. 

With the growth of churches the first interest in 
the idea of Christian unity gave way somewhat to 
the seemingly more definite and practical effort 
towards the restoration of early Christian usages. 
The weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, the 
immersion of adults as the only method of baptism, 
the organization of churches after the congre- 
gational order, with elders or bishops, and deacons, 
the rejection of all speculative discussion of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the emphasis upon 
the importance of the Scriptures in conversion 
were outstanding features of the new message. 
Close communion was never practised, but it was 
understood that only the immersed should be 
admitted to the churches. 

In the development of so vigorous a body it was 
inevitable that controversy should have a pro- 
nounced part. Both with their religious neigh- 
bours and among themselves the Disciples have 
held earnest and prolonged controversy. Tend- 
encies to literalism and legalism have not been 
wanting, but they have yielded slowly to the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. The creation of 
new educational foundations, the maintenance of 
an aggressive journalism, the organization of 
missionary and philanthropic agencies, and the 
encouragement of an effective evangelism in the 
churches have increased the numbers, intelligence, 
and consecration of the Disciples, until at the 
present time they are fifth among the great 
evangelical bodies of America ; have a consider- 
able constituency in England and Australia ; have 
important missionary interests in China, India, 
Japan, Africa, the Philippines, Mexico, and the 
West Indies; and maintain efficient State and 
District organizations in nearly all sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

The Disciples have desired from the first to be 
known only by NT names. They speak of their 
churches as ‘ Christian Churches,’ or ‘ Churches of 
Christ.’ These names they hold in common with 
all believers, and claim no exclusive title to them. 
Their worship has always been marked by 
simplicity, though there is an increasing effort to 
impart dignity to the services. 

On the themes of advancing Christian thought, 
— the value and results of the historical method of 
Bible study, the contiibutions of modern scientific 
and philosophical labours to the religious life, the 
awakening of the social and civic conscience, the 
extension of missionary effort, and the adoption of 
higher educational standards — the Disciples have 
passed through the usual throes and differences of 
opinion incident to the development of most sections 
of the modern Church. But the progress has been 
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steady, and the future is promising. Particularly 
are the Disciples awakening to the realization of 
their historic task — the earnest eiibrt to ]jromote 
both by testimony and practical labours the unity 
of the people of God. 
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DISCI 

Buddhist (T. W, Rhys Davids), p. 714. 

Christian (D. S. Schaff), p. 715. 

DISCIPLINE (Buddhist).— This subject may 
best be discussed under four ditferent heads: ( 1 ) 
discipline of the laity by the clergy ; ( 2 ) discipline 
of the novices by members of the Order; (S) dis- 
cipline as carried out by the Order, in Chapter 
assembled, against individual members of it; and 
(4) self-discipline. 

1. Discipline of the laity. — The Buddhist doc- 
trine did not recognize either a deity who can 
punish or a soul to be punished, and denied to the 
members of the Order (tlie bhiklcJius) any priestly 
powers by which penalties in the ne.xt life could be 
mitigated or increased. Any disciplinary i)rocce<l- 
ings against the laity, therefore, were necessarily 
of a simide character. There are words in Pali 
for ‘instruction,’ ‘discussion,’ ‘training,’ and ‘self- 
restraint’ ; but there is no word covering the same 
ground as ‘discipline.’ The ideas of confessional 
or father-confessor, of absolution, imxuisition, and 
church-membership are wanting. The word ‘Bud- 
dhist’ was not invented till many centuries after 
the rise of what we call Buddhism. By approving 
wholly or in part the doctrines of the now move- 
ment, a layman did not join any new organization 
or sever himself from any other. When Siha, the 
Licchavi general, an adherent of the Jains, became 
converted by the Buddha, he was exiiressly enjoined 
by the Buddha himself to continue his support of 
the Jain community {Vlnaya Texts, ii. 115). The 
only action of a disciplinary kind adopted by the 
early Buddhists towards laymen is described in 
Vinaya Texts, iii. 118 IF. It is called ‘the turning 
down of the bowl ’ {pattassa ni/eJatj jana). In case a 
layman, in any one of five ways,^ emleavours to do 
harm to the (Jrder, or speaks in disparagermmt of 
the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, then it 
is permitted to the bhik/chus ‘ to turn down the 
bowl ’ in respect of that layman — that is, to refuse 
to accept a gift of food from him. If in any of the 
same five ways a bhilclchu should endeavour to do 
harm to a layman, a Chapter should compel him 
to beg pardon of that layman [ib, ii. 355 f. J. The 
layman could have the ban removed by a Chapter 
by confessing his error and asking for forgiveness 
{ih. iii. 124). No mention of this ceremony of 
turning down the bowl has been found except in 
the earliest period, and it is now quite obsolete. 
Of any formal discipline of laymen in knowledge 
of the faith we hear nothing ; and there was no 
custom corresponding to the Arcani Vuteipllna 

of the early Catholics. The hliikkhus are 
described as willing to talk over with laymen in 
an informal way any points of doctrine they wished 
to discuss. A large number of cases of this in- 
formal teaching are given in the books. 

2 . Discipline of novices. ^ — One of the main 
objects of the founders of the various Orders that 
existed in India in the Buddha’s time was to pro- 
vide, by the establishment of the Order, for the 
preservation and propagation of ilu; foumim s 
teaching. There were then no books and no pub- 

1 The details of these five ways are given below in the section 
on ‘ Diaciphiie of novices.* 


^ L I N E. 

Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 720. 

Mushra.~ 8 ec Muhammadanism. 

Iishers. The novices and the younger members of 
the Order Icaint the stateiucnts of the doctrine 
(the Snttits) by hoait, and the older members ex- 
pounded arul discussed tliein, and cross-questioned 
the novices on their knowledge- It was necessary 
for such an Order to have rules. These the novices 
learnt, and the elders discussed. Among the early 
Buddhist iiteratun;, thus haiicbnl down to us, there 
are manuals used for the discipline of the novices 
in the Doctrine, in the I’oetiy, in the psychologi- 
cal Kthics, and in the Canon Law, The majority 
of the Alihidliamma books are of this nature. 
The Parivarct (‘ Supiihnucnt ’) t*<) the Vinttya, wliich 
occupies the Fifth volume ot Oldcnberg’s edition of 
the text, consists entirely of a number of questions 
on the Canon Law, and was evidiuiMy used in the 
teaching of novi(‘{‘H. The Khadda- arul Miila^ 
sikkhd "tsXiovl and Advanced Manuals’) are some- 
what later examples of the same thing. These 
studies and the piu-sonal attendance r)n his teacher 
occupied most of the time of the novice. If a 
novice tried to pnwmit the elder hhlLkhus from 
receiving alms, it ho devised misiddcf against them, 
if he i>revcnted their Finding a lodging- place, if he 
abused thorn, or if he caused divisicjn among them, 
then bis teacher rniglit interdict him from entering 
certain parts of the common residmice (explained 
as meaning the biidroom or the sitting-room he 
has frequented [Viiittya, i. 84J). In ten cases of 
grievous misconduct, a novice may bo expelled by 
his teacher {ih. i. 85). No other disciplinary pro- 
ceedings are rnentioruiil. 

3 . Discipline in the Order.— The Buddhist Order 
was a dcmoiMai-y. Tliere was no vow of olxidience 
and no lucraichy. The administration of the busi- 
ness of the Order was carried out locally by a 
Chapter on which each menib(‘r of the Order (each 
hhikkhu) resident in the locality had a seat. The 
senior member presided as primtis inter jxtres, and 
(leeisions were made by vote of the majority of 
those present. Should any nuunber of the Order 
have committed, in the opinion of any other mem- 
ber, any breach of one of the regulations, the latter 
could bring forward, at the next meeting of the 
Cliapter, a resolution on the suhjiHJt. If the re- 
solution was carried, the aflending member re- 
inaine<l for a fixed period under suBjiension. The 
suspension could be removed by a similar resolution 
when the ofFondcr had acknowl(*dg<‘d his (dFtmce. 
In four cases of grave moral (hilinqiumcy” minder, 
theft, impurity, and a false claim to extraordinary 
spiritual pre-eminence— the penalty was expulsion 
from the Order. The lawbooks give numerous 
cases which tlirow light on the (piestion whether 
some particular act docs or does not amount to a 
breacli of anyone of the 227 main rules of the Order, 
or of any one of the explanatory by-laws subsidiary 
to those rules. But tliey alFonl no evidence as to 
how frequently recourse was actually had, in the 
early years of the movement, to such disciplinary 
jiroeeediiigh by a Chaptei. Meetings of the ( Jiapter 
are still held in Siam, Burma, and Ceylon for 
business purposes, for tlie recitation of the Rules, 
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for admission of new meml)ers, etc. Whether dis- 
ciplinary proceedings are still used, and, if so, how 
fre(^nen’tly, is not known. In other countries the 
ancient rules have fallen altogether out of use, 
and we have no information as to any disciplinary 
proceedings that may have been substituted for 
the formal acts of the Chapter (see, further, art. 
Crimes and Punishments [Buddhist]). 

4. Self-discipline. — There were three codes of 
ethics in early Buddhism — one for the lay adherent, 
another for a member of the Order, and a third for 
those, whether laymen or mendicants, who had 
entered upon the Path to arahat-^h-Yp. People 
joined the Order for a variety of reasons — to earn 
a livelihood, for a life of literary peace, to escape 
the troubles of the world, from dislike of authority, 
or even (as Nagasena says to King Milinda) out of 
fear of kings. ^ Some were converted men before 
they joined the Order ; the majority were not. 
They were expected, in addition to their literary 
studies, to devote themselves to an elaborate 
system of self-discipline in ethics and psychology, 
leading up to what were regarded as the highest 
truths — those constituting the samddhi, the in- 
sight of the higher stages of the Path.^ The 
existence of this system is the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhist discipline (see art. HInayana). 

Literature. — The Vinaya Pitakam, ed. H. Oldenberg (6 vols., 
London, 1879-1883) ; H. Oldenbergf and Rhys Davids, V%7iaya 
Texts (Oxford, 1881-1885, being tr. of vols. i. and u. of the last- 
named work) ; Plgha Nikdya, ed. Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter {PTS, 1890-1910) ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (Oxford, 1899-1910), also Questions of K%ng Mxlvada 
(Oxford, 1890-1894); Khudda-Sikkhd and Mula-Sikkhd^ ed. E, 
MuUer {JPTS, 1883). T. W. BHYS DaVIDS. 

DISCIPLINE (Christian).— I. Definition and 
aim. — Church discipline is that body of measures 
which have been employed in the Christian Church 
to secure its own purity and the spiritual well- 
being of its members by the punishment of 
offenders against its constitution and teachings. 
The authority for such procedure is based (1) upon 
the very nature of the Church as a select body 
with a code of its own ; (2) upon express com- 
mands of Christ ; (3) upon Apostolic precepts and 
examples afforded in the history of the Apostolic 
Church. The Church, as an institution endowed 
with the quality of holiness and entrusted with 
the deposit of revealed truth, is bound to keep 
itself free from corrupting elements which inight 
taint its purity and thwart its activity in training 
its members and in bearing witness to the world. 
As it concerns the offender, discipline is intended 
(1) to reclaim him from error of doctrine or 
impurity of life, so that, if possible, his soul may 
be saved ; or (2) to cut him off, as a withered 
branch, from the body of Christ and all participa- 
tion in its benefits. In the development of the 
Canon Law, such punishments were termed either 
medicinal [poence medicinales) or strictly penal 
{posnce vindicativce). The former are corrective 
and reformatory ; the latter, while, according to 
canonists, they do not wholly exclude this idea, 
are mainly concerned with the vindication of the 
majesty of the law and the removal of all danger 
to the Church from contagion. 

After the Apostolic age and from the close_ of 
the 2nd cent., Church discipline found expression 
in the unformulated system of Penance. To this 
were added, from the 4th cent., the Canons of 
Councils, local and ecumenical ; from the 7th the 
Penitential Books ; and later the collections of 
Canon Law culminating in the Decretals of Gratian, 
about 1150. Beginning with Constantine’s reign, 
severe civil penalties were executed upon dissenters 
from the Church’s formulated standard of doctrine. 
The Arians, who refused obedience to the Nicene 

1 Milinda, i. 50. 

2 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 190-192. 


statement, were banished, and their books burnt. 
Although such penalties were inflicted by the civil 
ruler, they received the approbation of the Church. 
The legislation concerning the discipline and 
punishment of dissenteis reached its culmination, 
so far as the Chuich was concerned, in the 
tribunals of the Papal and Spanish Inquisitions 
(1215, 1478). This body of legislation was ex- 
tended to include witchcraft and all kinds of 
'malejicium, especially after the bull of Innocent 
VIII., Sitmmis dasiderantes (1484). 

The Reformers continued to insist upon ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and, in their hands, it found its 
most strenuous application in the codes of Geneva 
and the disciplinary books of the Elizabethan 
Puritans of Scotland and the Westminster As- 
sembly. As to the seat of authority for the 
exercise of Church discipline, the theory has been, 
and is, that the Church exercises discipline over 
her own members and within her own sphere. To 
use the expression current in the Middle Ages, she 
wields the spiritual sword {gladium spirituale), or, 
to quote a Protestant symbol (the Scottish First 
Bo(Mc of Discipline, ch. ix.), she ‘ draws the sword 
which of God she hath received.’ But, in fact, 
not only has the distinction between the Church 
and the State as agents to punish ecclesiastical 
offences {delicta) not always been clearly defined, 
but the Church has not restricted herself to her 
sphere, and, indeed, has expected the State to aid 
her in the maintenance of her discipline. From 325 
onwards the Universal Church gradually came to 
approve civil penalties for ecclesiastical offences. 
The Latin Church, through the Inquisition, the 
culminating procedure in her disciplinary activity, 
not only pronounced suspects guilty of heresy, but 
imprisoned them, oidered their houses to be burnt 
and their goods confiscated, and turned them over 
to the civil authorities, knowing that their imnish- 
ment would be death. In the Protestant Churches 
of Zurich and Geneva, among tlie Protestants of 
England and Scotland, and during the Colonial 
period in the United States, the same confusion 
prevailed, although in its application the legisla- 
tion was much less destructive than during the 
Middle Ages. It has remained for more recent 
times to make the line separating the ecclesiastical 
and civil realms more distinct, even to the complete 
separation of Church and State, in some Protestant 
lands, 

2. Discipline in the Apostolic Church. — Pure as 
is the operation of the Holy Spirit, and spotless 
as is the ideal Church, the bride of Chiist, it was 
predicted by Christ that offences would arise (Mt 
Such offences were manifested in the earliest 
days of the Church’s history. The Apostles them- 
selves remained conscious 01 weaknesses and faults. 
Peter denied Christ (Mt 26‘'^®^-)> and was condemned 
by Paul at Antioch (Gal 2^^^* ). Paul says, ‘ I buffet 
my body’ (1 Co 9^’^), calls upon the Christians to 
whom he wrote ‘to mortify their members’ (Col 
3®), and in Ro 7 indicates that a constant war goes 
on in the Christian between the appetencies of 
the flesh and the will of the Spirit. ‘ In a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, bub also of wood and of earth ; and some 
unto honour, and some unto dishonour ’ (2 Ti 2^<^). 
Here the Apostle has in mind persons ‘ reprobate 
concerning the faith,’ whom he compares to Jannes 
and Jambres (3^). 

The Church’s right to exercise discipline was 
definitely conferred when Christ empowered His 
Apostles to bind and loose (Mt 18^®). He also 
indicated the measures to be resorted to when an 
offence became known. If a brother was found 
guilty of a fault, he was to be privately admonished 
by a single person j then, if necessary, by several 
in company ; and finally, if reproof was still 
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ineffectual, the offender was to be publicly rebuked 
before the congi egation. In case he was still 
obdurate, he was to be treated ‘ as the Gentile and 
the publican’ 

After the Kesurrection, the Apostles exercised 
the function of discipline, and warranted it by 
precepts. The duty of feeding the Hock and ruling 
in the Church (Ac 20^®, He 13^ etc.) implied this 
function. Special rules of practice were issued by 
the council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The offences con- 
demned were both errors of doctrine and faults of 
conduct against the pure laws of Christian living. 
The first cases of discipline — the appalling deaths of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 6) — are so extraordinary that no one but an 
extreme advocate of Church prerogative would find in them a 
precedent for the Church to follow, although they are referred 
to as examples of just punishment, not only iri the Middle 
Ages, but by Calvin. It is true that, in tiie case of tSapi^hira, 
Peter announced her death; but the punishments must be 
looked upon as the unusual act of God, designed to make a 
lasting impression upon the Church To another category 
belong the cases which occur in the writings of Paul and John. 
John (2 Jniof) took the position that heresy was a suiricicnt 
ground for refusing companionship with the offenders- Paul 
combined the two categones when he called upon the Thessa- 
loman Christians to withdraw theiuaelves ‘from evoiy biother 
that walketh disorderl^^ and not after the tradition which thej-^ 
received of us’ (2 Th 3^). Heresy he pronounced a gangreno 
(2 Ti 217, cf. Tit 310 ), and he admonished tho Corinthians to 
exclude from their companionship brethien vvho were e.xtor- 
tioners, fornicators, revilera, idolaters, drunkards, and covetous 
(1 Co 60-13). He excommunicated the inemher of the Coiinthian 
congregation who had committed incest witli his mother-in-law 
(1 Co 6, 2 Co 7), and ‘ delivered unto Hatan ’ Alexander and 
Hymenieus (1 Ti I'-^O). He also invoked tho anathema against 
‘any man that loveth not the Lord,’ and against the Judaiz- 
ing fceacheis who might preach another gospel than that he 
preached (X Co IG--, Gal l^) In the case of the Corinthian 
offender, Paul states that his purpose was that Ins ‘spirit may 
be saved in the flay of the Lord Jesus,’ and, in the case of 
Alexander and Hymenioua, that they ‘might be taught not to 
blaspheme.’ 

It is evident that it is possible, fioin these state- 
ments of the NT, for a Chnrch hierarchy, if it 
be so disposed, to justify the resort to tho most 
rigorous methods of disciplinary constraint, and to 
reduce Chinch government to a mere contrivance 
to exact implicit mechanical ohcdience to a system 
of ecclesiastical enactments, forgetting that the 
Church is a training school to exercise thscipline 
in the spirit of love and for tlui education and 
correction of the weak an«l oflemliiig. 

3. The ante-Nicene Tu-actice (\ i>. 100-313, the 
date of Constantine’s edict of toleration). — In this 
eriod a strict system of (lisciplnie was practised, 
ut the punishments were presciibcd and executcfl 
by the_ spiritual authorities, and had nothing to do 
with civil constraints. There was no precise code, 
and the practice ddlered in diffeient parts of the 
Church, for example, as between N. Africa and 
Home. The two marked features arc tlie develop- 
ment of the system of penance and tho issue of 
disciplinary canons by councils. The distinction 
which came to be made between venial and mortal 
sins also had an imjxortant bearing upon the 
exercise of discijilme. 

In his de Pmlic. oh- 10 (‘ Anto-Kic. h'’athers,’ Amer, od., Iv 97), 
Tertiillian eriunierafccs seven mortal offences for which, if com- 
mitted after baptism, there can be no restoration in this world 
or hope in the world to come — murder, ulolatry, theft, apostasy, 
blasphemy, fornication, adultery, h^or these Christ will not 
act as ]>leader (horuni ultra exorator non erit Chrtatus). Those 
who commit such offences cease to be sons of God. For other 
sms committed after baptism, certain penances or compensa- 
tions were prescribed, such as fasting, prayer, and almsgiving. 
Origen (as quoted by Fnedberg, p. 200) states that only for 
manifest sins {peccata evidentia) wer«! offenders cast out from 
the T'-k — CT. ’ * 'i'-' 1 - .. „j'-, lest the wheat be plucked up 

W3th " ■ .r I I .< the period, the penitential 

system came to recognize four clasHcs of penitents — weepers, 
heareis, kneelers, and slanfleis (Jlente$, audienten, <jenu/lezi, 
cousistentes). These were within the pale of the (fiiuidi (mint 
ecclesiaui) as ojiposed to the excommunicate. They were for- 
bidden c ertain torins of pleasure, ornaments of dress, connubial 
mtercourse, etc , and they weie especially required to devote 
themselves to prayer, almsgiving, fast.iiig, etc The usual 
dination of this period of penanoe was three or four ycais, 
though it might be abbreviated at the will of the Church 
authorities 

The sclubins which broke out in the Church, such as those of 


Novatian, Miletus, and the Ponatists, wer© a revolt against a 
tendency to lelax the rigours of discipline, and arose for the 
most part over tho question of the restoration of the lapsed 
The N. Afiican Church, led by Tertiillian, refused lestoration 
to those who had denied the faith in times of persecution; 
Cyiirian at first took the same ground, but later receded from 
it in view of the great number who had given way m the 
Decian-Valerian pmsetMif mn, and granted to the penitent the 
communion in i!i>‘ ii-Mi* <•! death- The Homan Church was 
lenient with this class of offenders. 

The Synoila which weie held at the close of this period — 
Elvira, Arles, and Ancyia — passed severe disciplinary canons. 
The Spanish S.Miod of Elvira (see A. W. W. Dale, Tha Syn 0 } 
Eloita^ Lond. 1SS2) 111 81 canons punished wuth anathemat- 
ization the denial of the communion, and lesser penalties. 
Murder, idolatry, and especially unchastity have a large piace 
given to them. For example, a wufe guilty of adultery, without 
precedent provocation given by the husband, is domed com- 
munion even in the hour of death. Those guilty of extrava- 
gance in dress may after three years be restoied to the com- 
mumon, and gainhlcrs after one year. The worship of idols by 
a baptized adult is pronounced a criuu‘n capitate^ and the 
offender is excluded pcnuaiientl> from the comuunuon. 

4. From 313 to 1215 (from Constuutine’s edict of 
toleration to the establishment of the Inquisition). 
— With the alliance of the Clmrtdi with the State, 
anew practice was developed in regard to the treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical oHimces. JHic State itself 
passed discii)hnary legulations for ceitain of them, 
and executed punishments. Worldly penalties, 
such as conliscation of goods, banishment, mulcts 
of money, death, and later the loss of individual 
freedom, came to be approved by the Churidi as 
penalties for odences within the ri^.alm of religion 
(see IlinschiuH, iv. 803- S14; Fried berg, 210; ller- 
genrother, 54(>ff.). Carrying ovm' to tlie new order 
the ideas which the oliico of Fontifex Maximus 
implied, (kmstantine claimed authority, as mii- 
versal liishoi), over the external adairs of the 
Chnrch. He and his Impiudal succiissors (ixercised 
the right not only of proceeding against heretics, 
but, as in the case of Theodosius, of desigmating 
who they were. The TluHxlosiaji code counted as 
a imhlic ciirne ev’cry otIenc<i aga/mst religion, on 
the ground that such olhmees lirought injury to 
all {ui otiniifcph fertiir inji/rlri [(iuot<'(l by h'ncd- 
Ixu'g, 200j). Tlie following ani the <;hiei Htet)H in 
th(i instory of (dnirch disejpUnc in this pciriod of 
1000 yeaiH : 

(1) As worhilimjss criqit into tins Chnre.h after 
Constantine’s ichuiti taxation with it-, otlences of 
moral comluct were given hiSs prominence, and 
odences were emphasized which were committed 
against the Church as a corpoiation and against 
its docti mal coihi as formula, ted by the Councils, 
and held by the common opinion of thci (Jhuriih. 

(2) Constantine punished <ieq)art-nn*s from the 
Nicene statement by burning the books of the 
Ariaiis and ham.siiing Arias himself. His sons at 
one lime punished Athanasius and his followers, 
at another favoured them. 

(3) The Fcumenieal (Jouncils, beginning with 
the Nicene (325), pa.ssed, in addition to the/ir d(>c- 
tririal <lecrees, canons providing rules of adminis- 
tration ami dlsciplino. I'hc Athanasian Creed 
])ronounced anathema upon thos(i rehising its pre- 
cise dcidnitions of the doctrine of the. Trinity, and 
excluded them from th(i possihilif-y of salvation. 

(4) While th(‘, hhuperors, from (ira,tian and TluiO- 
dosiu.s to Justinian, were proscribing pagimism by 
penalties increasing to the pmialty <>1 death, 
Imperial lescripts were placing Chiistiaii heretics 
uiuler the civil ha, a. Theodosius the (Jrcat, at 
Uie close of the 4th cent., promnmc.ed thosij who 
held to the Nicene statement (Jatliolic Christians, 
and all others herid.ics. In 15 dbhnymt ciiafjt- 
ments ho deprivcid th(i latter of all light to the 
exendse of ndigious u.sagcs, exclude.d iiumi irom 
civil ohice, and {,lu(;a,lened them with lim^s, hnnish- 
ment, conliscatiou of gooils, and —as in the case of 
the Manielueans, Audians, and (^>uartod(;cimauH— 
with (h‘at,h. 

(5) J’he code of Justinian not only regulated all 
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kinds of ecclesiastical affairs, but in certain cases 
gave even criminal jurisdiction to the bishops (see 
Pfannmiiller, Die kirchliche Gesetzgehung Jus- 
tinians, Berlin, 1902, p. 8211.). 

(6) The iienalty of death v^as executed for the 
first time for ecclesiastical offences at Trhves in 
385, Avhen the Spanish bishop Priscillian and six 
others, including a noble matron of Bordeaux, 
were put to death. All the bishops present ex- 
cept Theognistes approved the sentence. Ambrose 
and Martin of Tours disapproved of it, the former, 
however, being opposed to the death sentence 
altogether, Leo i. (440-461) definitely advocated 
the death penalty for heretics. Henceforth the 
only parties to oppose it were the dissenting sects, 
such as the Donatists. 

(7) Notable cases of discipline are not wanting 
in the administration of high ecclesiastics. Chry- 
sostom was deposed for rebuking the extravagance 
and vices of the Imperial court of Constantinople 
(404). Ambrose excluded Theodosius from the 
church of Milan till he had made expiation for 
the wholesale execution in Thessalonica (390). 
Synesius excommunicated the governor of Penta- 
polis for his merciless op])ressions (409). 

(8) The most important influence on the dis- 
cipline of dissenters exercised by any churchman 
was that of Augustine. At first inclined to re- 
strict discipline to spiritual measures, he changed 
front during the controversy with the Donatists. 
Quoting our Lord’s words in the parable, ‘ Compel 
them to come in,’ he expounded them to include 

hysical measures. He did not go as far as 

istinctly to advocate the penalty of death, but 
his exposition became the chief authority for the 
Schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas, in favour 
of the death penalty for heretics. 

(9) During the 7th and 8th centuries, penitential 
codes came into use, prescribing penalties for all 
sorts of ofiences against religion and the Church, 
beginning with those of Columban (t 615), and 
Theodore of Tarsus (t 690). A forerunner of these 
writers was John Scholasticus (t 578), whose 
Syntagma with its 68 canons was confirmed by the 
Trullan Synod of 692. An idea of the penances 
prescribed by Theodore of Tarsus may be formed 
from one example. A priest who drank to excess 
and vomiting had to do penance for 30 days, a 
layman for 15 days. False canonical codes were 
referred to by the Paris Synod (829). 

(10) The Isidorian Decretals, dating from the 
middle of the 9th cent., authorized the Church 
to take cognizance in her discipline not only of 
specifically ecclesiastical ofiences {delicta mere 
Gcclesiastica), but also of offences of a mixed char- 
acter {delicta mixta). For certain Church digni- 
taries the decisions of the Church tribunal were 
final. 

(11) Special legislation was enacted for clerical 
offences. Among the more notable acts was the 
so-called Canonical Buie (see Hatch, Growth of 
Ch. Institutions, London, 1887, ch. ix.). The 
ministry had become not only a profession, but 
a lucrative profession. The clergy hawked and 
hunted, were extravagant in their retinues, drank, 
and committed other excesses. One of Charle- 
magne’s capitularies (802) called upon the clergy 
to live ‘according to the canon.’ Later a semi- 
cloistral mode of life was introduced among them, 
one reason given being that the cler^ thereby 
‘might avoid the company of women, ^ as at the 
Roman Council of 853. 

(12) The Canon Law was definitely incorporated 
in the collections of Begino (f 915), Burchard of 
Worms (t 1025), Anselm of Lucca (t 1086), Cardinal 
Deusdedit (c. 1087), and Ivo of Chartres (t 1116). 
These imperfect works gave way to the monumental 
production of the Camaldulensian monk, Gratian, 


who taught canon law in the convent of St. Felix, 
Bologna, in the middle of the 12th century. His 
work, whose original title was Concordantia 
canonum discordant mm, became the manual in its 
department, as tlie Sentences of Peter the Lombard 
became the manual in the department of theology. 
It was greatly augmented with the supplements 
added hy the Orders of Gregory IX., Boniface 
VIII., Clement v., and John xxil. Although full 
of forgeries and errors, as has been shown by 
Ddllinger - Friedrich {Das Papstthum, Munich, 
1892), it remained the undisputed code in Western 
Christendom till the Reformation, regulating life 
from the cradle to the grave. Its decrees have in 
part been superseded by the canons and decrees of 
the Council of Trent. 

(13) As vicar of Christ and undisiiuted head of 
Latin Christendom, the Pope became, as the Middle 
Ages advanced, the sujireme disciplinarian, and 
his decisions kept Christendom, esp)ecially Eng- 
land, in a constant ferment. 

(14) The greater punishments which came into 
general use in the Church were the anathema and 
the interdict, to which is to be added suspension 
from the piiesthood. Two forms of anathema, the 
minor and the major, are distinguished by Wetzer- 
Welte, quoting Gregory ix., but they difier only 
in the degrees of solemnity with which they are 
pronounced. The anathema excludes from the 
communion and all public services of the Church 
except preaching, and from all the public suffrages 
of the Church, but not necessarily from private 
intercessions. If the sentence still rests upon the 
offender at death, it excludes from burial in con- 
secrated ground. Martin V. in his Ad evitanda^ 
(1418) made a distinction between excommunicati 
tolerati and excommunicati vitandi. From the 
latter all religious intercourse whatever is to be 
withheld, and, as far as feasible, ail commercial deal- 
ing (see Hergenrother, 568 If.). Perhaps no excom- 
munications surpass in execration that pronounced 
by Clement Vl. (1346) against Louis the Bavarian : 

*Let him be damned in his going out and his coming ini 
The Lord strike him with madness and blindness and mental 
insanity! May the heavens empty upon him their thunder- 
bolts, and the wrath of the Omnipotent burn itself into him in 
the present and the future world I May the univeise fight 
against him, and the earth open to swallow him up alive I* 
(Mirbt, Quellen d. Papstthzims^, Tubingen, 1901, p. 153). 

The interdict was extended to a community of 
persons or territory. There are different degrees 
of punishment involved in the sentence, but in 
general it involves the denial of the sacraments of 
the Eucharist, Ordination, and Extreme Unction, 
public services of the Church, and the rite of burial 
in sacred ground. Among the notable cases were 
the interdicts fulminated over Scotland (1180), 
England (1208), the sacred cities of Rome by 
Adrian IV. (1155), and Jerusalem (1229) on the 
occasion of the crusade of the excommunicated 
Emperor, Frederick ll. 

5. From 1215 (the Fourth Lateran Council) to 
the Council of Xrent. — There are three important 

oints which stand out in the further history of 

iscipline before the Reformation. (1) The doc- 
trine of Penance underwent a radical change (see 
K. Muller, Der Umschwung in der Lehre von der 
Busse wahrend d. 12ten Jahrh., Freib. 1892; 
Schaft', Ch, Hist., vol. v. pt. i. p. 729 ff'.). Con- 
fession to the priest and satisfaction by doing the 
penances prescribed by him were made necessary 
for absolution. The acts of satisfaction are penal 
acts which serve like medicines for spiritual wounds, 
and also as a compensation to God for ofiences. So 
Alexander of Hales and Thomas Aquinas taught. 
The priest is the judge of what the act of satis- 
faction shall be. Among the more notable cases 
of public penance were those of Henry ii. after 
Bemcet’s death, and Raymund of Toulouse. This 
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system of discipline under the direction of the 
priest became obligatory for every Christian in 
the world. The crxisades oflered a vast oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of Church discipline and 
penance, 

(2) The tribunal of the Inquisition, established 
by Innocent HI. at the 12th Ecumenical Council 
(1215), was intended to meet the jDeril of heresy 
and to extirpate it. With Gregory the Great 
(t 604) heresy ceased to be known in Western 
Europe for four centuries. At the end of the 11 th 
cent, slight traces of it appear at Goslar, Mainz, 
Cologne, Strassburg, and other places. They as 
quickly disappeared, but suddenly in the 12th 
cent, heresy sprang up in different parts of Europe, 
from Milan to Antwerp, and from the Pyrenees to 
Bremen. In his Laws of 1238, P'rederick il. gives a 
list of 19 different heretical sects. The chief of 
these were the Cathari and the W aldenses. In 1 1G3 
a Synod of Toulouse compared heretics to serpents 
concealing themselves in the grass. Innocent iH.’s 
predecessor, Lucius HI., at the Council of Verona 
(1184) joined with Frederick Barbarossa in a public 
demoiistration in the Cathedral, that they would 
make it their common cause to extirpate heretical 
depravity. Princes were ordeiecl to take an oatli 
to support the Church in punishing offenders, upon 
pain of forfeiting their dignities. The Syno(f of 
Toulouse (1163) had called upon princes toi’mpiiaon 
heretics and confiscate their goods. The Third 
Lateran (1179) extended the punishments to de- 
fenders of heretics. By the third canon of the 
Fourth Lateran (1215) all princes were again en- 
joined to swear to protect the orthodox faith, on 
pain of losing their lands ; and to all taking part 
‘ in the extermination of heretics ’ was offered the 
indulgence extended to the Crusaders in tlie Holy 
Land. All who in any way supported heretics 
were to be excommunicated ancl excluded from 
receiving their natural inheritance. This por- 
tentous organization was further pcufected at the 
Council of Toulouse (1229), and by Innocent iv. in 
his bull Ad exstirpandct (1252), which prescribed 
torture as a means of extorting confession of 
crime. No heretic was to be punished till con- 
victed by the ecclesiastical tribunal, but, once 
convicted, the secular arm was under obligation 
to punish the oflender by destroying his domicile 
and refuge, even though it wore undorground, by 
conliscatmg his goods, and by putting him to 
death. Innocent ill. declared that, as treason was 
punished, so much more should punishments be 
meted out to those who commibte<l the greater 
crime of blasphemy against God and His Bon. 
Secular princes were to draw the sword against 
them (see quotation in Behalf, Ch, Hwt,y vol. v. 
pt. ii. p. 518, together with Hurter’s exposition of 
Innocent’s views). Innocent summoneef Christen- 
dom to a crusade against the heretics in Southern 
Franco, promising ‘ those who fought for tlie soul 
and for God ’ the same rewards as he promised to 
those who ventured their lives to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 


In vam is the plea made that the Ohurch did not execut 
heretics or immediately pronounce the decree of execution 
It immured them for life, and it threatened with exclusion fror 
the sacrament and from heaven princes and magistrates wh 
refused to execute the death penalty upon them. The Oatholi 
apologiab, Vacandard, is compelled to say that at times th 
sacred tribunal actually passed sentence of death. It is strange 
m view of the words of Popes and councils, that Catholl 
'ivriters, like Ph. Hergenrother {Kathol. ICtrehenrecht, 641] 
should assert not only that it is not within the Churches pro 
. ‘^^®cute the death penalty, bub that it cannot call upoi 
the State to execute it. An inquisitor like Bernard Guy re 
presented the temper of his time when he said in his fanioui 
manual that heresy could bo exterminated only as herotici 
were burnt. 

To this extreme form of Ohurch disciplmo the Schoolmci 
gave fiul theological justification. Thomas Aquinas, rostini 
upon the authors V Au'^r«Pne, a««<'-‘r* 0 d that ‘heretics wen 
not only to he sepaiau d irom il’c Cln.-ch by excommunication 


but from the world by death ’ (Snmma, ii. pt. 2 11 [ed. Migne 
lii. 109J). ‘ As falsifiers of coin are to be put to death, much 

more should thej^ be put to death who are guilty of the more 
wicked act of corrupting the faith The heretic the Church 
delivers over to the secular tiibuiial to be put out of the 
world.’ 

The SpaniBli Inquisition, formally sanctioned by 
Sixtus IV. (1478) and accepted by his successors in 
its essential features, is even more n()be{l in history 
for its iiigciuous devices and severity in disciplining 
heretics than the papal tribunal established in 
1215. Pastor and Funk both agree, as against 
Ilcfele, that it was primarily not a State institu- 
tion, but the creation of the Pope (SchalF, Ck, Mist.. 
vol. V. pt. ii. p. 539iF. ). 

(3) The third important chapter in the history 
of Church disci jiline in this period was the famous 
assertion of Boniface VIII., in the bull Unam 
sanctavi. (1302), that botli swords are in the hands 
of the Pope, and that it is altogether necessary 
to salvation to bo oliedicnt to the Homan pontilF. 
This assertion, conhimcd liy Leo X. on the veiy 
eve of the Protestant Kefonnation, suiliciently 
justilies the Church in tiie use of any means 
whatsoever that it may select to carry on its 
i work and maintain its authority. Down to the 
14th cent., the theory had been that the Church’s 
jurisdiction stops with those who are baptized by 
its ritual. But papal pamphleteers, after the death 
of Boniface Vlll., like Augustinus Triumphus 
(t 1328), extended it to the whole healJien world. 
A voice as if jiroclaiming a new era, Marsilius of 
Padua, in his Vrfensor pads (1324), argued that the 
disciplinaiy prerogative of the Church was only 
suasivo, not penal. But the Church did not listen 
to him, and tlio Council of Constance (1415) re- 
affirmed the doctrine that heretics should be 
burnt (‘ puniendi usque ad ignem ’), and carried 
out the affirmation in the simtenccH against I Ins 
and Jerome of Prague and the bones of Wyclif. 
The papal ciuisadcs against the Cathari were re- 
peated against the nussites, and Savonarola was 
burnt witli the approbation of Pope Alexander vi. 
One of the charges made by J.eo X. against Luther 
was that ho asserted that it was against the will 
of the Holy Spirit that heretics should be burnt. 

The Council of Trent nowhere mentions the 
penalty of death for heref.ics, but neither it nor 
any l\>pc since has expressly rejected the soveie 
disciplinary policy exercised by the Church for 
centuries. The disciplinary (dement in penance 
was re-affirmed by the Council of Trent, even to 
the use of indulgences. 

6. The Reformers and the Protestant Churches. 
— Three things, made piominent by the Heformers, 
were adapted to reduce the value of Churcli dis- 
cipline and to limit the ajipUcation of a discip- 
linary code: (1) the principle emphasizing the 
immediate responsibility of the Chnstian to God ; 
(2) the authority^ of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of life ; (3) the insistence upon preatdnng as the 
chief element in the power of tiie k(iys — a view 
which passed into the Augslmrg (Schafl, Crc&dsy 
hi. 59) and other Prot<3atant Confessions. Instruc- 
tion and persuasion through the sermon were de- 
stined, to a considerable extent, to take the place 
of punitive discipline. Another consideration 
adajited to limit tlio application of discipline was 
the abolition of the confessional, and the substi- 
tution of repentance of heart for penance with its 
system of outward satisfactions imposed by the 

E riest. There was a wide divergence between the 
lUtheran and the Calvinisiic Heformations in 
the prominence given to discipline, growing out of 
the attitude of Luther and Calvin respectively. 
Luther had no genius for administration, and felt 
litil(3 coiihdenee in discipline. Calvin was a born 
adiniriLstiator, and in theory advanced discipline 
to almost as high a fits it had held in the 
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mediaeval Church, but with a wide difference in 
practice. 

(1) The Lutheran Chxirch, — Luther was inclined 
to be satisfied with preaching, Christian instruc- 
tion, and the dispensation of the two sacraments 
as the means for preserving the purity of the 
Church and extending her influence. He had : 
little to say about discipline as a system, and | 
never set forth a clear theory of the relation of ; 
Church and State. He was violent enough in his 
judgments against the Anabaptists, Munzer, and 
the Protestant anarchists, and against the Swiss, 
but he never worked out a system of discipline. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. II. art. vii.) con- 
demns tile ‘ violent excommunications ’ of pontiffs, 
and their attempt to take from Emperors their 
prerogatives and transfer them to themselves. It 
insists that the two powers are not to be con- 
founded, and at the same time that the Church 
in her own sphere is sovereign. The exercise of 
her rightful power no more interferes with civil 
government than the art of singing does. The 
Schmalkald Articles (iii. 9) reject the major ex- 
communication, but retain the minor, which is to 
be used against manifest sinners, excluding them 
from the Lord’s Table till they give proof of 
amendment. This power of excommunication in- 
heres in the body of the Church. Later in the 
16th cent, it was left to the Lutheran consistories, 
the pastor having only the prerogative of an- 
nouncing the sentence. In the 17th cent, there 
was a movement to establish or re-establish a 
system of discipline by J. V. Andreae, who had 
been in Geneva, the younger Quistorp of Rostock, 
and others, by the appointment of a body of 
elders for each congregation. Spener also wrote 
of discipline as a possible means of reviving piety. 
These suggestions came to nothing. At the pre- 
sent time the State exercises so large an authority 
in appointing ministers and enforcing baptism 
that discipline is almost a lost art in the German 
Lutheran Churches. 

(2) The JEteformed Churches, — (a) Zwingli and 
OEcolampadius left the right of excommunication 
to the State. In Zurich the Reformation was 
carried out by the magistrates ; and heretics and 
Anabaptists were executed. Zwingli, so far as we 
know, did not protest against this punishment. 
The First Helvetic Confession provides for excom- 
munication and for reinstatement in case of re- 

entance ; but, without making a clear distinction 
etween the two realms, puts the authority to 
pass sentence in the hands of those ‘ who are ap- 
pointed thereto by the servants of the Word and 
the Christian magistracy.’ The State is to take 
positive measures to root out blasphemy and 
punish blasphemers, and to promote the spread 
of the principles preached in the pulpit. The 
Second Helvetic Confession (xxx. [ScharF, Creeds y 
iii. 305 f.]) makes it the duty of the civil magis- 
trate ‘ to defend the Church of God and the preach- 
ing of the truth, to cut out all impiety, super- 
stition, and idolatry, to draw the sword against 
all malefics and blasphemers, and to coerce all 
heretics who are heretics indeed.’ 

(b) The practice of the large bo<^ of the Re- 
formed Churches was determined by Calvin’s treat- 
ment in his Institutes (bk. iv. ch. 12) and by the 
Genevan code, the Ecclesiastical Ordinances, which 
were largely the work of Calvin’s hand. It must 
not be overlooked that in minor particulars the 
execution of the Genevan legislation differs^ from 
Calvin’s theory as laid down in his Institutes. 
Calvin’s carefully arranged form of Church govern- 
ment involved a rigid discipline. He proceeded 
on the principle that ‘ no house can be preserved 
in proper condition without discipline.^ Other- 
wise Christians would live like rats in the straw. 


Discipline is the only remedy against a dreadful 
desolation in the Church. Its purpose is three- 
fold — to keep the Church in a sound condition, to 
protect its members against taint, and to bring 
the offender, if possible, to repentance. Follow- 
ing closely on Mt 18^®^% admonition precedes ex- 
communication, which is the last resort of the 
ecclesiastical power. Calvin declared that, as 
sound teaching is the soul of the Church, so dis- 
cipline is its sinews {disciplina pro nervis est). The 
elders, twelve in number, appointed from the 
Little Council, were expected to live in different 
arts of Geneva, in order that they might the 
etter perform their functions as overseers. It 
was their duty to watch over the moral and re- 
ligious fidelity of the people, and to make at least 
once a year a visitation of every household. With 
the pastors they constituted the consistory, which 
met once a week and sat upon complaints made 
against high and low. They fixed penalties for 
ofienders, such as payments of money for non- 
attendance at Church. Greater ofienders were 
turned over to the civil power for punishment. 
Watchmen were appointed to report persons who 
failed to go to Church. This system has been 
likened by Catholic historians {e.g. Funk, Kirchen- 
geschA, 1902, p. 438) to the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Calvin’s theory of the relation of State and 
Church cannot be discussed here. It is evident, 
however, that, in abandoning the mediaeval mis- 
take whereby the Church arrogated to ^ itself 
authority over the State, he went too far in the 
other direction to suit our modern ideas. He was 
right in declaring that ministers must confine 
themselves to the spiritual sword, which is the 
word of God {Inst. iv. ii. 4). The State he treated 
as a Christian institution established to defend 
the Church, and to punish religious as well as 
political and moral oftences. Thus not only sedi- 
tion and adultery were punished by death in 
Geneva, but also blasphemy, heresy, and idolatry, 
the justification for such punishments being de- 
rived from the Old and blew Testaments. The 
most notable of the many condemnations was the 
burning of Servetus upon the two charges of 
blasphemy against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
insulting reprobation of infant baptism. Calvin 
himself acted as prosecutor. The Reformer, how- 
ever, seems to have had some idea of the co- 
ordinate relation of the two realms, and insisted, 
at the risk of his life, upon excommunication as 
the sole prerogative of the Church. In the famous 
case of the excommunicated Berthelier (1563), who 
had been reinstated by the civil authority in the 
church, Calvin declared that he would die rather 
than acknowledge the principle of State inter- 
ference. 

(c) The Protestant Church of France, adapting 
itself to its position in the State, adopted Calvin’s 
discipline in a modified form, but also declared that 
the magistrates are appointed of God to suppress 
crimes against the first as well as against the second 
table of the Decalogue {Gallican^ Conf. xxxix.). 

{d) The Anglican Thirty-Nine Articles com- 
mended excommunication (xxxiii.), but are not 
clear in defining the tribunal before which a 
person should come before being received back 
into the communion of the Church, the words 
running ^ received into the Church by a judge that 
hath authority thereunto.’ By virtue of the sup- 
reme headship of the Church in England inhering 
in the sovereign, discipline for Church offences 
was exercised by the civil authority. This prin- 
ciple was not combated by the Puritan party in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but only the application of it 
whereby they sufiered for disobedience to the Act 
of Uniformity. 

(e) In Scotland and among the Puritan churches 
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the rigorous discipline of Geneva found its most 
genial soil, so that Puritanism and Presbyterian- 
ism are synonymoua. in the popular mmd not only 
witii severity of Christian living, but with seventy 
of censure upon those who depait in faith or 
ethical practice from the acce])ted standard. The 
ycottish symbols, and the Westminster standards 
which took their place after 1648, alike enunciate 
the close relation bet\yeon Church and State 
whereby the State punishes a ceitain class of 
leligious oflences, and also lay great stress upon 
strict supervision over the lives of Church mem- 
bers and a rigorous system of censure. The Booh 
of Common Order and the First Booh of Discipline, 
as well as the Form of Government and Directory 
of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, state 
at length the rules of judicature and of trial. To 
these is to be added the Order of Fxcommunieat ion 
and of P'lchlic Repentance, commanded to be 
printed by the Scottish Assembly in 1569 (see 
Dunlop, ii. 701-745). Knox, the faithful dis(;iple 
of Calvin, laid down in the Scottish Confession of 
1560 the principle of the relation of Churcii and 
State, when he declared that to civil I’lilcrs 
^ chiefly and most principally the conservation 
and purgation^ of I'eiigion appertains,’ and that 
they are appointed for the maintenance of 1-hc 
true religion and for suppressing idolatry. This 
principle was fully embodied in the Westminster 
Confession (xxiii.), which declares it to he the 
duty of the civil magistrate to * take order tliat 
unity and peace be preserved in the Church.’ lie 
' hath power to call synods and to provide that 
whatsoever is ti'ansacted in them be accoidirig to 
the Word of God.’ This principle was carried out 
m the relation which the Assemlily sustained to 
Parliament. One of the main coniphuiits of the 
Millenary Petition in 1603 concerned Church dis- 
cipline. The petitioners begged ‘tliat men he 
not excommunicated for trifles and twelve-penny 
matters ’ (see Gee and Hardy, Documents, London, 
1896, p. 509 fF.). 

^ To the subject of the Church’s exercise of dis- 
cipline by its own tribunal, the Westminster Confes- 
sion devotes a whole chapter (xxx.), and presciilxjs 
three foi’ins of punishment — admonition, siispi'u- 
sion from the Lord’s Sujiper for a time, and i‘x- 
comniunication from the Church. Tlie leasons for 
the exorcise of discipline are given in a moie 
quaint and attractive form by Knox in the Booh 
of Common Order (ch. vii.), and in the Order of 
Rxcomiminication {cih. iii.). In tlic latter it is 
stated ‘ that, as it would be a work both uji- 
cliaritahle and cruel to join together in one bed 
persons infected with pestilent and other (iouLod- 
ous and infective sores, with tender children "or 
such as were sound, so it is no less cruelty f.o siifler 
amongst the flock of Christ such obstinate rebels 
• * ^ ^ little leaven corruy)teth Gie whole mass.’ 

Oflences coming before the Church court for 
^nstire are enumerated in the Scottish B.ooh of 
Dischjdine^ (ch. ix.), and include ‘accursed iiapis- 
tene, which exposed those who were infected with 
it to exconmiunication. This is reasserted in the 
Vrder of Excommunication (Dunloj), 700). The 
Iviik-session, consisting of the minister and elders, 
meeting once a week, had as one of its functions 
to determine and judge caus(\s a,nd administer 
aclmonition to licentious livers, for ‘ by the gravity 
of the simiors, the light and unbridled life of the 
(corrected and bridled’ {First 
Ij/c. Of Dtsc X.). The sentence of excommunica- 
tion was to l)(i announced by the rninist-er in the 
pul)Uc audieiKie of the people in the woids : 

‘ \ye bavin fjf plar'o ni the ministry . . . draw the sword < 
^ (Jhurch, that is, to {'XconiininiK'ate from ! 

(hiuich, from ‘ 

Cml \ ^ ^ ^ sacraments and prayer with the samo, the ^ 


^ {/) In America, during the Colonial period 

- the discipline within the Churches of Puritan anil 
y Picshyteiian lineage was strict, and throughout 
r the colonies, even in New Amsf eidam under Peter 
r Stuyvesant, the mngi-^frnte joined in exercisin^r 
3 oversight over -lii. ily em iesiav-i imr, affairs. The 
5 notable exce 2 )ti-)n wa- lilnMb' Maud, foumied by 
3 Roger Williams, who befoie his banishment denied 
3 the right of the civil authority to punish offences 
f against the first table, and who in his exile gave 
i memorable expression to the principle of religious 

- libeity. In the New England colonies, especially 
; Massachusetts, the close alliance of Church and 
, State involved not only such acts as the callino- of 
f synods by the legislature and the collecting of 
5 taxes for the suiiport of the Established Church, 

► but acts of Church (liscii)line culminating in the 
, banishments of Anno Hutchison (1638) and Ro^^er 
! Williams (1636), the public execution of four 

I Quakers (1659-61) in Boston, and the execution 
I of nineteen jiersons accused of witclicraft in 1692. 

' With the adojition of the American Constitution,' 
the Churches, including the American Presby- 
terian Ass(uul>ly (1789), adojited modifications of 
their constitutions, making them conform to the 
princijde of the conpilete separation of Church and 
State. The Assembly of tliat year altered in a 
fundamental way ch. xxx. of* the Westminster 
Confession. For similar modificjitions by Ihitish 
Presbyterian Churches, see art. CONFESSIONS, in 
vol. iii. p. 878'h 

In recent times the tiimkuu'y among Churches 
using the hhiglish tongue is to forc^go as far as 
possible the right of discipline, prefV.rring to trust 
almost wholly to the effect of the public exposition 
of the truth from the [ml pit and to the conscience 
of the churcdi-memher. There is also a tendency 
to avoid the (ixeicise of <lis(;i[)hne u[)on ministers 
of the gosjxd^ in the niatU'r of doctrinal belief. 

trials of Proh'ssor Willijini Robertson 
Smith in Scotland (1877-81) and Professors (diaries 
Briggs and Ihmry Preserved Smith in the United 
States (1892 94), and their exclusion for su])[)osed 
heretical view\s, awak<m(Hl wi<hvs])i<*ad attention, 
and have raised th(3 sm’ions (ju<\s(,ion liow far 
liberty of <)[)ini()n should he loleiaf.ed in a minister 
when it is accompanied by devotion to Christ and 
the interests of 11 is (Church. 

Lttkratuhk Schaft, Cweth of ChrtHtendom^ 3 vola., 

ESK7 ; H, K. IC Muller, liokrunt muHi'h i i (ten drr re/'onn. 
hvt('Ju\ Ijcipxiji:, ISHK'J ; W. Dnalop, (’olli'rtKHi of (kon fens knis, 
of the Chvirh of Scotland, ?. vein , Iwlin. 1711), 1722; tho 
I>in‘'‘tnri<‘M uf Wuri.lup and Manuals of (’h. (lovc-riunont, of 
(IsIliM.ii! ^'luiilics; works on C‘(;o 1(‘H law, by P IIhu.lIuus 
(Itmliu, tsctiir.), E. Fuedberfr'^ flaMl./i-, IlKKi), P Herg-eii- 
roHior tFi (•ibMr.'r i Hr. tSSH fit dutb ]), (d.o. ; wajrkH on the 
]»t ij.p ni..il di'( ipliuc, b.\ P'raiik (Mainz, IS(IS), Green (London, 
1872), o to , on the Inquindion, by Eea(//ovf. of f/n/iti utinn in 
the Mid. A(/es, ,'} voIh., N.V ISHH ; IliM. of N/^an. t /I'lirii.ition, 

4 volH., do. Jiios); Vacruidard (Loud llioS) , on Indukrenoes, 
w (Padc'rborn, l()()/\), and P:nejrer, in his art. 

/ IX. (7(L1U) ; artt. m Wntzer- Welle arnl on 

Anathema/ ‘ Pann,’ ‘Pus.se/ and ‘ Kirchenzuoht ’ ; Church 
JIiHtories, esr». P. Scliaff, Edin. 1H88 I);;, i. ,00111., h. 170 IT, 
hi laijfF., hbbiL, iv. :M7n’., tTiir.. v. ])t. L pp. 

70()fT., 7aUT , pt. U. pp. fjOSlT., TtOlT., vu. 4H41T. ; also Luv’s 
of Calvin hy Kampschiilte (Leip/ij.^, tSDO), Walkci (N.Y. 
n)00), et(‘., and of Knox, hy McCrie (new ed., IHSO), Cowan 
(N.Y. lUOrO, etc. DAVri> S. SCHAFF. 

DISCIPLINE (fJewish).— 'The State under the 
Mosaic sysf(‘m being a tlusicracy, every offence 
was nec(‘.ssarily eccI(‘,KiaHti(*al, a ml its [mnishment 
discijilinaiy measun*. B(5sid(‘H th (3 (JompuLsory 
sin-offering (Lv -B^**), the [xmaltics iiiipo.sed hy the 
Pentateuch anj fimss, loss of propm'f y, flagellation, 
‘excision’ (Gn 17^‘\^ (dc.), ami (hs-Uh. But, among 
the offen(u*s of which iMosaism takes cognizance, 
some aie ecchssiasf.Huil in th(i strictiw semse. They 
are, (diiefly, idolat.ry, sacril(‘g(*, iluj a,pj)i opriation 
of holy tilings, ami the mimslratiou of a priest 
when in a state of Levitical im[mrity. A priest’s 
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daughter, moreover, who gave herself to prostitu- 
tion was regarded as ‘ profaning her father,’ and 
was to be burnt to death (Lv 2P). The uninten- 
tional tre&i)asser in the matter of holy things had 
to make full restitution to the sanctuary, and to 
pay an additional fifth of the value (Lv 5^^^*). 
Death was the penalty for sacrilege (Nu 1®^, etc.) ; 
and the defiled priest had to wait until the evening, 
and then bathe, before resuming the duties of his 
office (Lv 22®). Those who disobeyed imperilled 
their lives {ib,), A notable instance of sacrilege 
being thus punished is that of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lv 10^^*)* The Israelite who ate leavened bread at 
the Passover, or consulted wizards, was punished 
with ‘ excision ’ (Ex 12^®, Lv 20®) ; the Sabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Nu ; the worshipper of 

Molech was liable both to ‘excision’ and to the 
death penalty (Lv 20®^*)- 

A totally diffierent kind of discipline was the 
self-imposed austerity of the Nazirite, who, in 
virtue of his vow, abstained from wine and strong 
drink, remained unshaven, and conformed to the 
laws of Levitical purity in all their rigour (Nu 6^^*). 

For the purpose of stamping out idolatry the 
theory of the ban was brought into use. A person, 
animal, or thing, set apart or devoted to God, was 
known as herem, i.e. banned, or tabu, and could 
not be sold or redeemed (Lv 27^®^-). Idolatrous 
emblems and the cities of the seven Canaanite 
nations, with their inhabitants and contents, were 
herem^ and were to be destroyed (Dt 2®^ 3® 7°, Jos 
6^“^). He who appropiiated ‘devoted things’ was, 
so to speak, infected, and became herem in his 
turn ; he incurred the death penalty (Dt 7^®, Jos 7^®). 
A like doom overtook the idolatrous Israelite 
(Dt 13®®^- )■ Idolatrous Israelitish cities, with their 
spoil, were to be burnt, and the cities to remain 
an everlasting ruin (Dt 13^*^®^'). 

By the time of Ezra disciplinary practice had 
become much less severe. Ezra invokes a general 
assembly of the Jews in order that they may purge 
themselves from the evil of intermarriage with 
their idolatrous neighbours ; the property of those 
' who refuse to attend is to be ‘ devoted,’ and they 
tliemselves ‘ separated from the congingation ’ 
(Ezr 10’^*). There is no question here of a death 
penalty, and the use of the comparatively mild 
term ‘ separated ’ indicates a mitigation oi disci- 
plinary rigour, Ezra’s action, however, seems to 
be a connecting link between the Pentateuchal 
procedure and the system of excommunication of 
the Talmudic rdgime. Under that system the 
tersa herem changes its meaning, and now signifies 
the bail, not the thing banned. It is the technical 
term for excommunication, the most formidable 
weapon of the Jewish Church. 

Excommunication, however, though the chief, 
was not the only disciplinary measure in use 
among the Jews. The voluntary asceticism of the 
Nazirite had its counterparts in post-Biblical times. 
Thus a man would take a vow, even registering it 
in a deed, to abstain, for a term or for life, from 
certain forms of self-indulgence. Gambling was a 
favourite subject of such a vow. The penalty for 
violation of the vow was often severe, extending 
even to bodily mutilation. Another self-imposed 
penance Avas fasting. A man would bind himself 
to fast on certain days of the week either for a 
definite period or for life. Further, the mediaeval 
community or congregation would make enact- 
ments {t^kdnCth) against various offences, dis- 
obedience to which was punished by fines, exclusion 
from synagogal office, or refusal of the privilege of 
reading from the scroll of the Pentateuch during 
service, or of participation in some other religious 
lite. T]ie imposition of a fine on the elder D’Israeli 
by the Spanish and Portuguese congregation in 
London was the immediate cause of his Avithdrawal 
VOL. iv. — d.6 


from the synagogue. Disobedience to a t^Jcdnd 
might also be visited with imprisonment (the Jews 
often had their own prisons in the Middle Ages). 
An offender might be denied Jewish burial, or his 
body consigned to a special section of the cemetery 
set apart for notorious evil-doers. Sentence of 
death was also passed upon flagrant transgressors, 
more particularly upon informers. The execution 
of the sentence in such cases necessarily required 
the consent of the Government, by whose officials 
it was carried into effect. Another disciplinary 
expedient was public denunciation in the synagogue, 
recourse to which Avas sometimes had in the case 
of the most venial offences — for extravagance in 
dress, for example, on the part of Avomen. Never- 
theless excommunication continued to be the most 
effective disciplinary agent of the synagogue for 
2000 years. 

The ban of the Synagogue falls under three 
categories, known respectively as n^zifd, niddHi, 
and herem. The first lasted seven, the second 
thirty days. In Babylonia the periods Avere one 
day and seven days respectively. N^zifd Avas the 
penalty for slight offences, especially insult to the 
religious authorities. As regards mdd'hi, the ban 
was removed at the termination of the prescribed 
period if the offender made due submission, the 
formula being : ‘ Thou art absolved ; thou art 
forgiven.’ If he was recalcitrant, the punishment 
was reneAved for a second and a third period. If 
he Avas still contumacious, excommunication in the 
third degree {herem) Avas pronounced, Avhich con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, but might be 
revoked at the Avill of the authorities. Before 
sentence Avas pronounced, the culprit was thrice 
publicly exhorted to submission and repentance in 
the synagogue, on Monday and on the folloAving 
Thursday and Monday, those being the days Avhen 
the Law was read and the congregation Avas 
numerous. When this exhortation proved unavail- 
ing, the ban Avas pronounced in the offender’s 
presence with the Avords : ‘N.N. is excommuni- 
cated ’ ; or, in his absence, with the Avords : ‘ Let 
N.N. be excommunicated’ (cf. the expression 
‘ anathema maranatha ’ in 1 Co 16^^, the second 
word of Avhich is perhaps a corrupt reading for 
mUhram ’attd, ‘ thou art excommunicated ’). Those 
on whom n^ztfd was pronounced were compulsorily 
confined to their houses, and forbidden to engage 
in business or pleasure. Those under niddui Avere 
forbidden all social intercourse save with their 
wives and children. They could not make up the 
quorum for public worship {minydn), but they 
might attend the synagogue for prayer and listen 
to religious discourses. They had to wear mourn- 
ing, and were forbidden to bathe, to cut their hair, 
or to wear shoes. It is said that there was a special 
entrance into the Temple reserved for excommuni- 
cated persons, and men greeted them as mourners. 
If herem were pronounced, the offender might not 
teach ; nor might he be supplied Avith food beyond 
what was required for bare sustenance, tiis wife 
might be excluded from public Avorship and his 
children from school. If his offence was heresy, 
and he died impenitent, no funeral rites might he 
performed for him, and a stone was placed on his 
coffin. 

The offences punishable by niddHi are draAAm 
from every department of the religious and ethical 
domain. Maimonides {Hillwth Talmud Torah, 6. 14) 
enumerates twenty-four examples draAvn from the 
Talmud ; hut his list is obviously not exhaustiA^e. 
A fcAV typical examples may be given : desecrating 
the second day of the festival (though it is a purely 
Habbinical institution) ; unnecessary use of the 
Divine Name ; ill-treatment of children by the 
parent, so that they are made to break the command 
‘ Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother ’ ; 
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the nej^Iect by a slaughterer of cattle {shdhet) to 
show his knife to his Rabbi so that it may be 
declaied fit for its purpose on ritual and hurnani- 
taiian grounds; business partnership between a 
divoiced eoai)le ; selling to a Gentile land im- 
mediately adjoining the pioperty of another Jew 
without indemnifying the latter for consocxuent 
injiuy. 

Piobably owing to the example of the Church, 
exconmiunication among the Jews became more 
drastic and more far-reaching in the Middle Ages. 
The catalogue of ollences visited with the penalty 
%vas enlarged, the disabilities it imposed increased 
in number, and the right of pronouncing it extended 
from the Rabbinical authority to the congregation 
{JulhCd), Synods met at various times to formulate 
new ecclesiastical rules, all of which were enforced 
by the tlireat of excommunication. Thus the 
famous Synod of Worms, convoked in the 11th 
cent, by R. Gershon of Mayence, declared polygamy 
forbidden, and placed under the ban tliose who 
disobeyed this decision. On the other hand, the 
offences denounced by the congregation were often 
trivial, and resort to excommunication in their case 
was less justifiable. Thus the penalty became a 
terrible engine of oppression in the hands of ill- 
instructed men, w’ho \veie free to give effect to 
their own ideas of right and wrong, unrestrained 
by the moderating influence of trained and educated 
minds. The decrees of excommunication pronounced 
by the congregation operated wdthin the entire 
district over wdiich it exercised jurisdiction, and, 
until formally repealed, through all generations. 
They followed the offenders even after they had 
severed themselves from the congregation and had 
removed to another district. 

In some of its features the Jewish ritual of 
excommunication in the mediaeval period bore a 
close likeness to that adopted by the Church. 
The excommunicated person, if his case was a had 
one, was literally banned ‘ with boll, hook, and 
candle J Led into the synagogue, he was placed 
beside the reader, who stood at the ark, the most 
sacred part of the building, with a scioll of the 
Pentateuch in his arms. Inflated bladders were 
placed on a bier, candles were lighted, and sack- 
cloth and ashes strewn at the offender’s feet. Then 
the horn {aJwphdr) was sounded, the candles were 
extinguished, and the bladders burst — all to strike 
terror into the culprit’s heart. Finally came the 
pronouncement of the excommunication: ^ In the 
name of God, of the tribunal of Heaven and of 
earth, we solemnly ban and excommunicate the 
sinner N.N. May all the curses of the Law rest 
ui:)on his head, and this excommunication cling to 
the 248 members of his body!’ Whereupon all 
present, including the culprit, answered ‘Amen.’ 

The history of excommunication in the Jewish 
Church is chiefly a catalogue of more or less 
distinguished persons banned for heresy, or some 
cognate offence against authority. Breaches of 
the religious law were frenuently visited with the 
penalty ; but we hear less of them in this connexion 
than of contumacy and unorthodox teaching. 
That excommunication was employed to fight 
Christianity at its inception is to be gathered from 
Lk and 9^^, and from other jiassages in the New 
Testament. The first undoubted instance of the 
imposition of the ban given in the Talmud, though 
we read of possibly eaiher threats of it, is that of 
the sage Akahya uen Mahalahd (a contemporary 
of Jesus [?]), whose sin consisted in persisting in a 
view of the ritual law op]>osed to that of the 
majority of the Sanhedrin. At this period the 
President of the Sanhedrin was invested with tlie 
power of excommunication, and a famous I’resident 
at the beginning of the 2nd cent, was Gamaliel ii., 
a man of sterling but impel ious character. A 


notable victim of his overhearing temper was his 
own brother-in-law Eliezer ben Hyreanus, a Rabbi 
of great learning and influence, upon wliorn 
Gamaliel imposed lifelong excommunication for an 
offence similar to that of Akabya. Gamaliel calls 
Heaven to witness that his severity has for its 
motive not a lust of power, but zeal tor the Divine 
glory ; and there is no question that Ins protest is 
sincere. But it is of such stuff that Torciuemadas 
are made, and from such zeal that the evils they 
produce are wrought. Certainly this truth did 
not escape the attention of the Talmudic doctors; 
and when, in the same century, Judah the Holy 
threatened to place R. Meir under the ban, a reso- 
lute spirit — Bar ICappara — himself a member of the 
Sanhedrin, strenuously protested. It would seem, 
indeed, that excommunication became increasingly 
rare in Palestine from this time forward, flagella- 
tion being .substituted for it in the case of iiihub- 
ordinate Rabbis. In Ihibylonia, however, to 
which the centre of gravity of Jewish life was now 
being shifted, the old disciplinary system was 
inaintainctl, at least in prinei{)le. How often it 
was put into practice it is impo.ssihle to say. Only 
three cases aie recorde<l, so that its more terrors 
possibly 8uffice<l to keep the rebellious in order. 
There were certainly Rahhis who x>ri(led themselves 
ux>on never having pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication upon a {^(>lh‘a,gu(i ; the very act of 
pronouncing it was juinishahlo with the ban. It 
is even recorded that a Rabbi would first put him- 
self under the ban before imposing it upon others, 
so that he might remember to release them when 
he set himself free. But this considerate temper 
was by no means general, and the (amsequences 
were som (‘.times grotesfiue. Two Rahhis would 
cxcornmunic.ate each other, and the difficulty was 
to know which of the two sentences was the valid 
one. The absurdity of such proee(‘dings and the 
evil conseijucnces gtiucrally of excommunication 
moved Maimouides (12th cent.) to utter a warning 
note. 

‘Tho RubbI/ h(i Haid, ‘has the undoubted rif^hb to punish 
uiBultH to his ofhee by ext^euuniunication ; bul lb does not 
consort with his dignity to ex(‘rciHc tiuH right frequently. 
Better that he should let the insults of coarse men go unnoticed, 
as the wise Solomon has said, “Take not he(id unto all words 
that arc spoken ; lest thou hoar thy servant curse theo " ' {op. cit. 
end). 

Maimonides himself was the innocent cause of 
increased resort to the ban. Opposition to his 
theological t(iachings broke out into active violence 
after his (hjath, and the anathema was pronounced 
against all and sundry who should read his Guide 
or the Introduction to his YacL The Rabbis of the 
opposing school followed suit, and excommunicated 
those who denonnc(‘d tluj Master. The quarrel not 
only grew fiercer as time went on, but widened in 
scope. The ban wa,s now directed against j>reachers 
who internieiiHl the Scriptures allegorically, and 
against all persons under 25 who engaged in the 
study of Greek x>hiloH()x>hy, or of any natural .science 
except medicine. 

In Amsterdam, in the 17th cent., Uriel Acosta, havirij?- made 
his submission to tiie Hynagogue after oxcommumcation for 
heresy, was phuted iitidcV tha ban a second time on repeating 
his offence. Again recanting, he was again aiisolved ; but his 
conlliet with the authorities had uniiingcd his mind, and, after 
an attempt upon the life of ins denr)uncer, he died l»y his own 
hand. A more illustrious h(u*etic, Spinoza, p.itd with excom- 
munication for hia piiilosophical npi'i n! iLiinih in tin* same cen- 
tury and in the same city, lie madi* no .it.ti mi>t at recantation 
or submission ; tiu* dcoree whudi di ove hmi out tKun theJewish 
community red adilltional eiTeetivencHH from his self-imposed 
banishment and alienation. Cf. artt. Acosta, J^hnoza. 

Nor was x>hiIoHophy the only here.sy. The mys- 
tical doctrine of tlie l^abbalfi, whiclx represented 
the other Jewish thought, was equally 

anathema. Shahbathai Sebi, the pseudo- Messiah, 
also of the 17th cent., was put under tlui ban as 
much for his Ivabbahstitt t<*nclungs as for his Mes- 
sianic ixretensions. His followtus long outlived him 
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— they still survive in Turkey; and the sentence 
pronounced against their founder was renewed for 
their punishment at intervals for a century and a 
half. Dabbling in the ^^abbaia brought not merely 
impostors, but also great teachers, under the ban. 
Indeed, the more eminent the Rabbi, the more 
surely does he seem to have been marked out as a 
fit subject for excommunication ; and, on the other 
hand, the more obscure the Rabbi, the more ready 
he was to excommunicate. ‘ The swoid and shield 
of ignorance and deceit’ — thus a Jewish writer 
characterized the ban. Even to show brotherly 
feeling for the Ivaraites was an otlence visited with 
disciplinary measures, as the famous Nachman 
Krochmal of Lemberg was to learn, less than a 
century ago. Naturally, the sect of the Hasidim, 
who exalted mysticism above conformity with the 
Rabbinic Law, were banned as heretics. Heresy, 
moreover, meant anything that was new, however 
innocent or positively advantageous to the Jewish 
cause. Thus the Synagogue, or rather its repre- 
sentatives in certain places, declared some of its 
best friends anathema — a Dr. Frankl, for example, 
who fifty years ago desired to found in J erusalem 
an asylum for children on modern lines, and, a 
little later, even Sir Moses Montefiore, who advo- 
cated the teaching of European languages in the 
schools of the Holy City. Nor has such disciplinary 
procedure been quite unknown in England in recent 
times. 

A species of excommunication was launched by the orthodox 
Rabbinate in 1842 against the West London Synagogue, which 
had just been established on principles antagonistic to the 
Talmudic theory of the divinity of the Oral Law. The faithful 
were warned against using the Prayer Book of the new congre- 
gation, and against communion with them in ‘ any religious 
rite or sacred act.' Members of the congregation were denied 
Jewish burial. After protracted negotiations, the ban was 
removed seven years later. ^ , 

At the present time excommunication is virtually 
extinct among Jews in civilized countries. More 
than a century ago the famous Paris Sanhedrin, 
convoked by Napoleon l., anticipated matters by 
virtually declaring the rite of excommunication 
obsolete. It is significant that a note to the 
chapter on the ban" in the latest editions of the 
Shulhan Ariikh — the authoritative text-book of 
orthodox Judaism — declares that the prescriptions 
set forth in that chapter have no longer any validity 
{Yore Deah^ sect. 334). Even the most devoted 
adherent of the Rabbinic Law is forced to admit 
that these severe disciplinary measures are at once 
superfluous and contrary to the spirit of the age. 
Self-preservation is obtainable by milder and more 
rational means in these days of emancipation and 
equality. Moreover, the Jew imbued with the 
modern spirit recognizes, as fully as does his Gen- 
tile brother, that severity, when exercised by a 
religious body, defeats its own purpose by harden- 
ing the offender in his offence and confirming him 
in his heresy. It is a glaring self-contradiction, 
seeing that a Church, w^hich necessarily claims to 


be the Divine representative, should have, as its 
first characteristic, the Divine qualities of mildness 
and leniency. Thus the ban has again and again 
served the cause of irreligion, instead of militating 
against it. Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent.), the 
protagonist of the modern Jewish temper, has well 
expressed this view : 

‘Excommunication and proscription,’ he says in the intro- 
ductory pages of his Jerusalem, ‘ are directly contrary to the 
spirit of Religion What !— shut out a brother who would share 
m my edification and lift his heart with mine to God ' tf Reli- 
gion permits itself no arbitrar}’- punishments, least of all can it 
use this spiritual torment which, alas, only they can feel who 
are truly religious. . . . Every society, it is uiged, has the right 
to exclude; why not a religious society? My answer is that 
this is just where a religious society forms an exception Sub- 
ject to a higher law, no society can exercise a right w hich is 
directly opposed to its fundamental aims. To excommunicate 
a dissenter, to expel him from the Church, is like forbidding a 
sick man the dispensary. It la to repulse the patient whose 
need of medicine is all the greater because he is not conscious 
of his need, but deems himself in good health.’ 

In fairness, however, to the Synagogue, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between the needs of 
modern times and those of the past. There were 
occasions when the duty of safeguarding the exist- 
ence of the community, and even of the religion, 
seemed to justify resort to excommunication. It 
possessed terrors which every other disciplinary 
expedient lacked. It seemed to be the only means 
of enforcing respect for authority and obedience to 
its injunctions. It supplied an effective \yeapon 
for preserving morality, personal and public, and 
it often averted ill-will and persecution at the 
hands of the general population, by preventing 
internal disputes from obtaining the publicity of 
the secular courts. Under thieat of excommuni- 
cation, Jewish litigants would bring their quarrels 
for adjustment to the Beth Din (the Ecclesiastical 
Court) or to the Kahal (the Congregation), instead 
of taking them for settlement to the magistrates. 
But these considerations do not excuse the action 
of certain Rabbis, of the medueval period inore 
particularly, who resorted to excommunication as 
an easy means of crushing their personal opponents. 
Nor, in the case of liere.sy, do they avail against 
the objection raised by I. H. Weiss [Dor Dor, v.), 
that excommunication, even when actuated by the 
purest motives, did more harm than good by lend- 
ing Jewry in twain at a time when concord and 
union weie its greatest need. Moreover, as he 
adds, instead of extirpating the evils at which it 
aimed, it often rooted them deeper. The heretic, 
who might have been won back by lenity and for- 
bearance, w'as strengthened in his heresy, and still 
further estranged, by severe methods. 
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der abendUtnd, Juden, Vienna, 1884 ; Hamburger, s.v. ‘ Bann ’ ; 
JE, s.vv. ‘Anathema,’ ‘Ban,’ ‘ Exconinuinication,’ ‘Punish- 
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Introductory and Primitive (C. S. Myers), 

p. 723. 

American (A. F. Chamberlain), p. 731. 

Assyro- Babylonian (R, C. Thompson), p. 741. 

Celtic (T. Barns), p. 747. 

Egyptian (G. Foucart), p. 749. 

Greek and Roman (Ed. Thraemer), p. 753. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Introduetoiy 
and Primitive). — Of the two methods, the ‘direct’ 
and the ‘ interpretative,’ by w’^hich we can study 
the beliefs of different^ peoples as regards the 
methods of communication, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of disease, each has its difficulties. To 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 753. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 755. 

Muslim. — See Charms and Amulets (Muh.), 
Persian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 757. 

Roman. — See ‘ Greek and Roman.’ 

Teutonic (K. Sudhoff), p. 759. 

Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 762. 

‘interpret* the beliefs of a people from observa 
tion of their practices is always a dangerous pro- 
cedure. The same practices may exist among 
widely distant peoples ; yet we can never safely 
conclude that they are the expression of precisely 
the same beliefs, or that apparently identical be- 
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liefs have the same meaning and have been reached 
by the same lines of development. Take as an ex- 
ample certain conceptions of the cause of toothache. 

In the Banks Islands, says Codrington (STAe Melanesrans^ 
Oxford, 1891, p. 193), there was * a young woman of my acquaint- 
ance ’ who * had a reputation for power of healing toothache by 
a charm which had been taught her by an aged relative deceased. 
She would lay a certain leaf, rolled up with certain muttered 
words, upon the part inflamed ; and, when in course of time the 
pain subsided, she would take out and unfold the leaf, and show 
within it the little white maggoc that was the cause of the 
trouble.' We turn now to the Ainus of Japan. ‘ For toothache 
a nail is heated to white heat and held on the affected tooth for 
a few seconds. This is said to kill the insects which are sup« 
posed to be the origin of the malady’ (J Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folklore, London, 1901, p. 293) Lastly, in ancient 
Assyria and among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, toothache 
is attributed to a worm. 

It would be tempting to suppose that the notion 
of worms or insects beinjj the cause of toothache 
has had the same origin in Melanesia, Japan, and 
Asia Minor ; but all modern anthropological z'e- 
search points to the danger of drawing such a con- 
clusion from a single thread of evidence. We can 
hope to arrive at the relationship between indi- 
vidual beliefs only by carefully comparing the entire 
cultures among which they are found ; we can hope 
to airive at the ultimate meaning and origin of a 
belief only by observing and * directly ’ (questioning 
the peoples among whom it is found, and especially 
neiglibouring and more primitive i)eoi)les who may 
reasonably be considered as connected, by race or 
by environment, Avith them. On the other hand, 
it is dillicult, if not impossible, to obtain, by the 
*dire(jt’(or questioning) method, the beliefs of a 
people in relation to such a subject as disease. For 
its ideas are apt to bo nebulous and in a state of 
flux ; old practices often persist, but receive a 
changing explanation as in course of time the be- 
liefs of the community develop ; even old beliefs 
may be preserved and unreflectingly maintained, 
despite the fact that they arc logically inconsistent 
with the newer beliefs wliich an advancing civiliza- 
tion or the adoption of a foreign culture brings 
with it. 

In the face of these difliculties, we shall coniine 
ourselves in this article mainly to the study of 
disease among definite x>^'i”^itivc peoples. We 
shall examine sjzecilic instances instead of Avorking 
Avith uncertain generalities, Such a study Avill 
show us hoAv illness has been attributed first to 
personal (human or demonic) and later to Divine 
resentment, as the ideas of human magic, of inter- 
ference by evil spirits, and of godhead have gradu- 
ally developed. Comparing primitive and more 
advanced iieojdes with one another, Ave shall see 
how treatment becomes more conqilex as dillerent 
diseases are allotted to diflereni evil spirits, demons, 
or gods. Different medicine-mcn are invoked ; defi- 
nite remedies become attached to definitely recog- 
nized diseases. Many jiractices, employed even 
by the most primitive peoples, are conbinmid, but 
are regarded in quite another light as civilization 
advances. They are found to have a good effect, 
although the original cause for their apjilication is 
no longer believed in. Thus massage, or counter- 
irritation, and often steam are employed by many 
primitive peoples with the object of driving out the 
evil matter or spirit or the demon of the disi^asc 
from the patient’s body. The evil is kneaded, 
stamped, or pounded out of the body ; or it is 
rubbed in a delmite direction — usually from the 
part affected towards the feet, Avhere it escapes; or 
cuts are maiie in the skin, (‘ausing some flow of 
blood. Again, the conviction felt by the patient 
that the mediciiie-man is able by liis actions to 
control the evil sjiirits of disease is responsible, 
more than any other factor, for the success of 
}>rimitive theiapcutics. So, too, among the most 
advanced communities, desiiite their changed be- 
liefs, massage, hydrotherapy, and, at all events 


until recently, venesection persist as useful prac- 
tices. As regards suggestion, it is open to question 
hoAV far the most modern treatment, or the most 
* specific ’ drug, can restore the patient to health, 
unless he has been induced to believe in its efficacy. 
Among primitive peoples, knoAving the name of 
the evil spirit, using archaic language, summoning 
medicine-men from another tribe, are frequently 
important factors in effecting a cure. Among our- 
selves, a physician is held of slight account who 
cannot give a name to his patient’s illness ; he still 
writes his remedies in a dead language ; and his 
reputation is apt to be greater abroad than at home. 
Although the medicinal aspect of treatment has 
come more and move to the front, in no qiart of 
the Avorld can the magical aspect be said to have 
altogether diHaq)peared. 

I. Australia. — Turning noAv to various primitive 
peoj;)le8 in order to study their practices (and, so 
far as is possible, their beliefs) m rcgai'd to the 
causation and treatment of disease, let us first 
examine the native Australians, who have been 
studied Avibh considerable care by Spencer an<i 
Gillen {The Native Tribes of Central Atistralia, 
London, 1899, 27i6 Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia^ do. 1904), by W. E. Roth {North 
Queensland Ethnography^ Bulletin 5, Brisbane, 
1903), and by HoAvitt {The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, London, 1904).^ Among these 
peo])Ies disease is attributed to some evil magic 
I)rei>arod by one man Avdio wishes to harm another. 
A Avidely spread method of causing disease is tor 
the sorcerer to take an irna, a stick or bone less 
than a foot long, sliarpen<‘d at one end, the other 
end being usually tipped Avith porcupine-grass 
resin (S.-G.» 534). Any native may act as a sor- 
cerer. He goes aAvay into the bush Avith his irna, 
Avhich he places in the ground, muttering some 
such curse as ‘ May your heai t Iks rent asunder ! 

‘ May your head and throat be split open ! ’ Then 
he goes back to his <‘amp, returning later to fetch 
the irncir., Avhich he hides som<iAvhere near his camp. 
He bides his time until he (uiu get near enough 
one night to distinguish his victim Avithout being 
himself observed. 

‘Ho then b1.oo|h down, and turning’ hiB back towards the 
camp takes the na in bolb liamiH and jerks it repeatedly over 
his snoulder, nuitlenng the same cuiHes again ' 408). 

This jKiinting of the ///•//((- (!aus(‘s thseascb and even 
death, unless the (ivil magic which has proceeded 
from the point of the iriut can he removed. Usu- 
ally a string is atta.ch(Ml to the Avax end of the 
h'na, and this the sorcerer often burns in the lire 
to ensure the death of his victim. Ther(» is general 
agreement, among Kuropcans resicUmt in primitive 
communities, that nativc^s are extraordinarily open 
to suggestion, so far at least as the transmission 
of disease is coucenuid. A man Avho believes tliat 
magic has been exercised upon him ‘ simply lies 
doAvn, lefuses food, and pines aAvay’ (B.~G.*^ 537). 
The Avriler Avas assured, during his stay in the 
Torres Btraits, that it was suflicicint if a man re- 
cognized as having magic jioAvor made a slight 
movement towards another who Avas a\vare that 
the foniKir oAved him a grudge. The victim would 
then go honub refuse food, and become seriously 
ill. This })ointing with tlie hone extends, Avith 
variations, thrijughout Australia. In some cases 
a spear is used witli a human bone attached to it 
(R. § 139 f.); in otlnsrs a human fibula is used 
Df. 358), often along Avith hiiumn fat {ib. 301), 
which th(i me(h<;in(i-m(m are helieved to be able to 
abstract fiorn other victims and to use as a poAver- 
ful aid {ib, 307). In })lace of the bone, stones may 
be employed (S.~(jr.‘' 407 ; H. 378) ; pieces of (quartz, 
especially in the crystalline form, are believed to 
be capable of projecting magic toAvards the Auctim 

1 For brevity’B Bake, we Hhall refer to these books as 
II., and H. respectively. 
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(H. 357, 365 ; R. § 114). Certain stones may, from 
their mythical history, be exceedingly powerful 
472, 469). A dead man’s hair made into a 
girdle or worn in a necklace, lengths of opossum 
string (R. § 131), a dead man’s head-band (S.~G.^ 
538), a knout made of strands of vegetable fibre 

469), a woman’s head-band 465), are also 
powerful objects for evil magic. Ant-hills are 
similarly employed ; a curse is muttered into an 
ant-hill, which is then secretly brought back to 
the camp, pounded, and scattered over the ground 
in the camp to which the victim belongs (i5. 466). 

There is little specialization of function among 
most of the Australian tribes in the causation of 
disease ; any man can magically affect another. 
It is more particularly in the treatment of disease 
that special ‘medicine-men’ play a part (S.-G.** 
479). These may wear special emblems, and be 
compelled to submit to certain regulations in diet 
and training {ib. 485). The medicine-man may 
suck or knead the affected part (H. 380, 384). He 
may merely lay on his hands {ih. 382), or make 
passes (S.-G.** 484), or he may suck at or bind round 
the patient strings of human hair or opossum fur 
(R. g§ 155, 156). His object is commonly to pro- 
duce from the patient’s body the bone or the stone 
which the patient’s enemy has employed against 
him (S.-G.^ 480 ; H. 379, 384) ; he sometimes pro- 
duces a bit of quartz or charcoal, or a marble, and 
often spits out blood somehow obtained from his 
own mouth after prolonged sucking. In some 
cases the patient is bled (H. 385), or is treated with 
herbs, etc. {ih, 384). Or it may be enough for him 
to place a woman’s head-band upon his stomach, 
whereupon the evil magic passes into the band, 
which is thrown away into the bush (S.-G.^ 474). 

There are several minor features also described 
by observers of the Australians ; but the above 
may be considered to be tyiiical of this people 
generally, and will suffice to show broadly their 
attitude towards disease. It is clear that disease 
is commonly regarded in Australia as an evil sent 
by one man to another, which is transmitted through 
the magic influence of pointing some such object as 
a bone, a stone, or a piece of quartz. It enters the 
body in that form, and in the same form the evil 
must be withdrawn from the body. 

2 . Torres Straits. — Now let us turn to the 
Torres Straits, between Queensland and New 
Guinea. Here, too, the belief in the power pos- 
sessed by individuals in causing disease is accepted. 
It is probable that in his heart each native knows 
that he cannot cause disease in another ; never- 
theless, he is always in terror lest some enemy 
may have the power of causing it in himself. In 
Murray Island, certain families were credited with 
influence over the growth of bananas, coco-nuts, 
or yams ; others were supposed to direct the move- 
ments of sharks ; many erected stone images in 
their gardens to protect their food. There arose 
a belief in disease as the sequel to robbery or some 
similar crime, and in the value of certain stones or 
marks as an indication and assurance that disease 
would follow if the objects protected by such signs 
of tabu were disturbed. 

In Murray Island the writer obtained a descrip- 
tion of a species of sorcery, called maid, which was 
formerly inflicted by any of the older men, in cases 
of hatred {maid urk&rlam) or adultery {maid kos- 
kerlam). Finding his victim alone, the avenger 
takes up a chance stone, and, pronouncing over it 
sonie magic words [zogo mer) in a half-whisper, 
spits once or twice on it, and hurls it with great 
force to strike the back of his enemy. The latter 
falls to the ground, breathing heavily, and loses 
consciousness. The assailant and certain relatives 
who have accompanied him now close in on tiie 
prostrate body of the victim, and belabour it with 


their clubs. They then rub the body with admix- 
ture of herbs and coco-nut oil, and give the victim 
coco-nut milk to drink. The assailant, while rub- 
bing him, tells him to go up a coco -nut tree and to 
fall down from it, breaking his leg ; or he orders 
him to be bitten by a centipede {esi), which will 
produce fatal blood-poisoning ; or he may tell him 
to go to a certain point in the island, and then to 
return home and die. The avenging party now 
withdraw to a short distance, leaving the man’s 
knife and some bananas and coco-nuts beside him. 
When he awakes and begins to wonder what has 
happened to him, one of the hiding party takes up 
a stone and hits a tree near the terrified man. 
This makes him start, forget his bruises, and rush 
home, where he lies thirsty and comatose for some 
days. Then (according to the order of his assailant) 
he will say to his wife : ‘ I think I shall go up that 
coco-nut tree.’ He goes up, falls down, breaKs his 
leg, and perhaps dies. As the informant said, ‘ He 
no go up himself. Medicine [f.e. the magic cere- 
mony] make him go up.’ 

A third feature in the Murray Islander’s attitude 
towards disease consists in his treatment of it. A 
special group of men, the luJcup zogo le, are con- 
cerned in curing disease. The sick man is placed 
on the sand- beach ; his eyes are closed ; no one 
may see the apjiroach of the luktip zogo l&. As he 
comes near, previously anointed with coco-nut oil 
by his attendant, he halts, and, spitting or blowing 
on his hands, performs a series of movements with 
them, as if he were sweeping something from him- 
self towards the patient. The doctor firmly fixes 
his gaze upon the patient thioughout these actions. 
Then he makes some movements of the leg and 
further movements of the aims. Finally, be shouts 
the word ‘ Sirar’ in a shrill voice and rushes off to 
the sea, accompanied by the sick man. Some few 
hours alter bathing, the lukup zogo le visits the 
patient in his hut and rubs him down with a decoc- 
tion of herbs, sea-weed, and coco-nut oil. This 
massage is repeated daily if necessary, until the 
patient recovers {Camb, Exp. Torres Straits, v. 
320-326, vi. 222-240). 

3 . Melanesia. — These thiee characteristics — the 
belief that sickness is a result of disregarding a 
tabu, the use of suggestion and inierferenct) witli 
memory in causing injury or disease, and the more 
elaborate ceremonial in treatment of sickness — 
indicate a more advanced state of culture than 
exists throughout Austialia generally. We may 
trace this state among the neighbouring people of 
New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Solomon Islands, in the Banks Islands, and in tlie 
New Hebrides ; it is a Papuo-Melanesian attitude 
towards disease. Thus, aeeurdiog to Seliginami 
{The Melanesians of British New Guinea, Cam- 
bridge, 1910), ‘one or more . . . men who were 
sorcerers would follow their intended victim to 
his garden. . . . There he would be speared and 
clubbed, and, when dead [i.e. unconscious], cut to 
pieces. One end of a length of rope is then loojjed 
round the dead man’s hand or knee, while the 
opposite end is steeped in certain “medicine” 
{gorto).'' The medicine passes along the rope and 
revives the victim. He is at first dazed, and does 
not know where he is or what has happened to 
him. He is told that he will die shortly, but he at 
once loses memory of this. He manages to crawl 
back to his village, where his friends realize what 
has occurred by his silly, feeble condition, although 
the victim can give no account of what has befallen 
him {op, cit, 170). At Savo, Guadalcanar, Malanta, 
and at Florida, in the Solomon Islands, the victim 
is met in solitude by his assailant, who ‘seizes 
him, bites his neck, stufis . . . [certain] magic 
leaves down his throat and knocks him on tlnj 
head with an axe, but not so as to kill him.’ The 
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chaimed leaves make the victim foiget the name 
of his assailant. He goes home, and dies two days 
latei (Codrington, 206). In Lepers Island, New 
Hebiides, the assailant, after having overcome his 
victim, shoots a little charmed material at his head 
by means of a bow and arrow, whereupon he can 
remember nothing of the scene, but goes home to 
fall ill and die. His friends, seeing the wound, 
know what has happened to him {(b. 207). 

In the central part of New Britain (Neu Pom- 
mern), Bismarck Archipelago, propeity is protected 
by tabu signs which, if disregarded, will cause 
headache, sores, etc., on the trespasser or the thief. 
If grasses are charmed and laid on the tree stems, 
madness will ensue. A human bone placed on the 
spot whence an object was stolen will cause tlie 
thief to waste (R. Parkinson, Dreissiq Jahre %n der 
Stidsee, Stuttgart, 1907). In the Solomon Islands 
the disregard of tabu marks is similaily believed 
to result in disease. 

Among the Eastern Papuo- Melanesians of New 
Guinea we find a further development of the view 
that disease is due to some emanation from the 
sorcerer. At Bartle Bay, for instanc-e, disease can 
be caused 'by means of a "scmliiig” 2 )rojected 
from the body of the sorcerer or witch. . . . The 
"sending” is most commonly i>rojccted from the 
body of a woman, and after her death may pass to 
her daughter, or with her spirit or shade (aru) pass 
to the other world.’ At Gelaria, in the same 
region of New Guinea, the 'sending’ is called 
labuni. JLabuni exist within women. They are 
said to wear petticoats, which, however, are shorter 
than tliose worn by the women of the district. They 
' produce disease by means of a sliver of bone, or 
fragment of stone or coral, called gidana^ which 
they insert into their victim’s body. A fragment 
of human bone or a man’s tooth is a si)ecially potent 
gidana ’ (Seligmann, 640 f . ). The gidana is thrown 
by the lahuni at about sixty yards’ distance ; only 
the ' spiritual ’ part is said to enter the victim^s 
body. The process of removing the spell can be 
performed only after the woman who sent the 
labuni has been appeased by i>resents. The treat- 
ment is usually undertaken by a man, and consists 
in rubbing the body until the gulana is extracted 
in tile form of a material lump, which is sucked 
out through the closed hands of the masseur. 

This notion of the discharge of an independent 
emanation or spirit from a living person, whic.h 
itself lives as a petticoated imlividual, probably 
led to a further development in which disease is 
attributed to the inlluence of an evil spirit. 
Amonjgst the Roro-spoaking peoples of New (J-uinea 
there is ‘ an ill-defined but real belief in demon- 
producing spiritual agencies controlled by a 
sorcerer’ (Seligmann, 291). In the Gazelle Pen- 
insula, New Britain, the most powerful of evil 
spirits is called Kaia ; it dwells in high trees, 
dark caves, and other inaccessible places which 
are held sacred. Any one xuofaning one of these 
sacred places invites sickness or aeath. Kaia 
manifests itself in the form of a snake (P. A. 
Elleintitschen, Die Kustenbewohner d, GazeLlehalb- 
Munster, 1906, p. 337). So, too, in the New 
Hebrides, spirits are the chief objects of veneration ; 
a sick man always attributes his illness to a spirit 
which he has offended by trespassing on some spot 
or profaning some object belonging to it, or which 
some enemy has invoked to bring illness (Codring- 
ton, 184). 

In the Banks Islands, on the other hand, sickness 
is generally attributed to the resentment, not of 
evil spirits, but of ghosts of the dead. Also in 
Florida (Solomon Islands) it is a tindaloy i.e. a 
ghost of the dead, 

‘ that causes illness ; it is a matter of conjecture which of the 
known iindalx>» it may bo. Sometimes a person has reason to 


think, or fancies, that he has oftended his dead father, uncle, or 
brothel. In that case no special uitercessor is required, the 
patient limiself oi one oi the family will saenfice, and beg the 
tindalo to take the hiekness away , it is a family affair.’ But, if 
he IS uncertain of the ghost, if, tor.* 'trc“ ** ’ ’ .’d . - ■ \, . .» 

will suiumon a doctor, a inane ■■ . > di ‘It c , . 

called in w'lll . , . chew ginger and v \ ’,.i ti ■sti.i.. 

and on that pait of the skull which > .. i .c ■ i.- .... 

the name of the tindalo, and beg him to remove the sickness’ 
(Codrington, 194 f.). If this prove.s unsuccessful, another tindalo 
or another mane Lisa is summoneil. The latter 
:i a I *. M K .ivc to get liis own tindalo to intercede with the 
tvnaalo inau is causing the illness. 

Thus we are able tf) trace in Oceania a develop- 
ment, along two directions, of ideas as to the 
causation of disease. In the one, disease is attrib- 
uted to some interference on the part of the dead. 
Probably this belief, trace.s of which apjjear even 
in Quccmsland (R. 114), is corielated with the 

growth of the cult of the dead, wliichis so complex 
in certain paita of Melanesia. IMius, according to 
Seligmann {op, cit. 12 f.), one of the distinguishmg 
characteristics of t.he Western Papuo- Melanesians, 
ranging from Cai>o Possession to Urangerie Bay, is 
the close association of certain in.stitutions with 
the shades of the dead, whereas the Eastern 
Papuo-MelaneHians show no fear of the visitation 
of ih*Mh*cch-'*<l, and no fear of supernatural beings. 

.n . I u>u',- disease, as we have already seen, to 
the discharge of a spirit from a living person, thus 
closely agreeing with the general Australian view. 

The otlicr hue of development in Oceania con- 
sists in the attrilaiting of disease to an odended 
spirit, which has to be projiitiated by sacrifice. 
This conception finds a far higher development in 
Polynesia. In Samoa, for examx>lo, disease was 
considered due to ' the wrath of some particular 
deity.’ The high priest of the village ascertained 
the cau8(i, and ordered some sacrifice on the part of 
the patient, e,g, a (tanoe or a piece of land. Or a 
confession was obtained from every member of the 
patient’s family as to the crimes eacli had com- 
mitted or the curses he had uttered in a moment of 
anger against the ])atient or some other member 
of the family (tk Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 
p. 140). In Tahiti, again, the sickness of chiefs 
was attributed to the anger of the gods. ‘ Whole 
fields of plantains and a hundred or more pigs’ 
would be taken to the tomplcs, where prayers were 
oficred up ( W. Kllis, Poli/nesian Jteaearches, London, 
1831, i, 349). In Polynesia generally, disease was 
supposed to be a visitation from tlie gods. 

* When a perBon waH taken ill, the pi ii'Ht or physician waa sent 
for; ati Homi as he iirnv(‘d, a young plantain-tree, procured by 
8omo memboiHOf the family, waH haudiMl t.o him, aw an oITermg 
to the go<l ; a present of cloth was also im nrtlu'd, as h:s oan feo 
lie began by calling upon the name of m-i god, hi si-i-'*h'iig him 
to abate his anger towarils the sufferer, to wh.a wn'ild pro- 
pitiate him, or what apphrations woul<i ailutd roiii-i ' (ic m :*7). 
Indeed, tlio medicim* ailmiruHti ri d (I’.y. iKiwder or infusion of 
vegetable matter, hot baths, et<5.) wa« ‘ coUBidered more as the 
vehicle or modium by which the god would act than as possess- 
ing any i>awer itself to arrest the progress of the disease’ 
(it>, 47). 

In Hawaii the medicinal herbs employed were 
believed to have been obtained many generations 
ago, by a man named Korearaoku, direct ' from the 
gods, who also taught him the use of them ’ 
{ih. iv. 335). 

Thus, starting from the rude Australian belief 
that disease was sent by one individual against 
his enemy, wo have I'caclied the high Polynesian 
conception of illness as the result of sin against 
the gods. Instead of employing a medicine-man 
to remove the stone or bone which had entered the 
victim, the latter relies for his recovery mainly on 
prayers and sacrifices ofierod to the offended god. 
Throughout Oceania the various practices we have 
described are combinoil with therapeutic measures, 
the most important of which, alike in the causation 
and in the treatnuint of disease, unquestionably is 
suggestion. M assage, with or without the external 
application of herbs, is a very common treatment 
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prescribed. Bleeding is occasionally resorted to. 
Trephining was practised in the Polynesian Islands, 
and is met with in certain more western islands, 
e.g. Loyalty Island, Duke of York Island, Neu 
Mecklenburg (New Ireland), and in the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain, for the relief of seveie 
headache and epilepsy. Hot baths are often em- 
ployed in Polynesia and in other islands, e.g, the 
Solomon Islands, the patient being wrapped in a 
cloth and seated over a pile of heated stones, which 
are covered with herbs and leaves. Fractured bones 
are set with splints of bamboo. Herbs are pounded, 
made into decoctions, and administered to the 
patient internally. Sometimes they are merely 
warmed in a coco-nut shell over the fire, and the 
steam therefrom, being applied to the patient, is 
expected to drive away the pain or the disease. 
Especially in Melanesia, into which the areca has 
been intioduced from the Malay Archipelago where 
it is similarly valued, betel nut, betel leaves, and 
lime are considered powerful medicinal substances, 
both for internal and for outward application. 

We have attempted to trace in vague outline 
various stages in the attitude of different Oceanic 
peoples towards disease. But, as we have al- 
ready pointed out (p. 724'^), a people, when passing 
to a higher plane, does not discard the beliefs of the 
lower, but carries them with it, perhaps adapting 
them to suit its further development. Thus the 
Hawaians, although they attribute disease to the 
gods, nevertheless believe that a sorcerer may be 
employed by a man to bring disease or deatn to 
his enemy. Consequently presents are made to 
the god, not only to appease his anger, but also 
to turn the disease back to the person who sent it 
(Ellis, o'p, cit. iv, 293). So the Samoan, despite his 
belief that disease is due to the wrath of a deity, 
protects his property by various tabus. For 
example, he may suspend a stick horizontally 
from one of his trees ; this expresses * the wish 
of the owner that any thief touching it might 
have a disease running right across his body, and 
remaining fixed there till he died’ (Turner, op, cit, 
186). Or he may bring some pieces of clam shell, 

‘ erecting at the spot three or four reeds tied 
together at the top in a bunch like the head of a 
man’ {ih,). This was recoraized as expressing a 
wish that the thief might be seized with ulcerous 
sores. Thus punished, the thief would confess and 
niake a present to the owner, who would send him 
in return some native herb as medicine. 

We have already drawn attention to the Aus- 
tralian belief in the potency of human bones as a 
cause of disease. It is also met with in various 
parts of Melanesia and New Guinea. In the Banks 
Islands, where, as we have seen, illness is attributed 
to the ghosts of the deceased, a piece of human bone, 
belonging to the corpse of the ghost whose services 
are required, is applied to a fragment of food 
stolen from the victim. The whole is then 
* charmed, ’ and allowed to decompose or to burn. In 
the same islands and in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
a piece of bamboo is stuffed with leaves, a dead 
man’s bone, and other magical substances. The 
aggressor covers up the open end of the bamboo 
until he meets his foe, when he opens it and lets 
ffy the magic influence against him (Codrington, 
op. cit. 204). So, too, among the Roro-spesScing 
peoples of New Guinea (Seligmann, op. cit. 289) 
there is a widely spread belief that parts of newly 
dead bodies are of value in the preparation of 
charms, and amongst the Eastern Papuo-Melan- 
esians about Milne Bay {ih. 561) sorcerers are 
supposed to open graves of the dead and to eat 
their bodies. 

From the powers over disease attributed to the 
human dead we may pass to those attributed to 
living animals, chief among which is that of the 


snake. The most potent of evil spirits in the 
Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain preferably mani- 
fests itself in the form of a snake. The man w ho 
wishes to injure another cuts up sea snakes and 
mixes them with leaves, roots, lime, and something 
— e.g. hair, blood, or footprints — connected with 
the victim. He places the whole in a short piece 
of bamboo, mutters secret words over it, and 
throws it into the sea, or buries it in the bush 
(Kleintitschen, op. cit. 343), In Pentecost Island 
(New Hebrides) delirium is attiibuted to a 'inae, a 
mysterious snake, which can be removed from the 
patient if he sits over the smoke of a heated coco- 
nut husk into which the medicine- man has breathed 
his charm (Codrington, op. czt. 200). If the mac 
snake took away a piece of food into the i>lacethat 
was sacred to a spirit, the man who had eaten the 
rest of the food would become ill as the fragment 
decayed. Among the Roro-speakmg tribes of New 
Guinea disease is commonly attributed to snakes 
and to certain magical stones. The sorcerer is 
thought to be able to extract a deadly stone from 
the black snake, and this stone kills every person 
who touches it. Even the sorcerer, it is said, takes 
care not to come into immediate contact with it. 
In order to obtain a snake- stone, the sorcerer fasts 
in the bush alone for a fortnight, his food being 
limited to roasted bananas. lie is particularly 
careful to avoid tlie sight of women. Sooner or 
later he dreams of the whereabouts of a very 
poisonous snake. Protecting his limbs by means 
of bandages, he proceeds to Und and then to worry 
the snake, and ‘ as it glides away, it exposes a 
small stone,’ which he picks up by thrusting against 
it a kind of fishing-spear provicled with numerous 
closely set points. It is dropped from the spear 
into a bamboo tube. The snake-stone is described 
as being the size of a filbert, and red-hot, hissing 
and losing its power if dropped into salt-water. 
The snake canoe sent by the sorcerer to bite his 
victim, if it has been allowed to smell the clothes 
or some other object belonging to the latter (Selig- 
mann, op. cit. 28). 

The charming of any objects belonging to the 
victim is believed to play so important a part in 
producing disease, not only in Oceania, but over 
the greater i)art of the world, that it is only 
natural for primitive man to take every care lest 
cuttings from his hair, parings from his nails, 
refuse from his food, his exx>ectoratioTi, excretions, 
footprints, or clothing pass into the hands of his 
enemy. In New Britain, for example, one or 
other of these objects {panait) is used by the 
sorcerer {papait)^ who murmurs an incantation 
over it, burns it with lime, and blows it from his 
hand into the air (Parkinson, op, cit. XI 8 ). Tn 
Tana (New Hebrides) a sorcerer, on seeing a dis- 
carded banana-skin, will pick it up and wear it all 
day in a leaf hanging round his neck, thus frighten- 
ing every one into thinking, ‘ He has got some- 
thing; he will do for somebody by and by at 
night’ (Turner, op. cit. 320). In Florida (Solomon 
Islands) a man could make another ill by secretly 
taking a morsel of the latter’s food, and throwing it 
into a spot which was the known habitat of a 
certain gnost of the dead. 

4 . Malay Archipelago. — Let us now pass to 
another people culturally and physically most 
closely related to the Polynesians, among whom, 
in conseqixence, we may expect to find disease 
attributed to gods or spirits, and cured by the 
offering of prayer and sacrifices to them — the 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. Thence it 
will be possible to pass to the Malay Peninsula, 
and to trace the native ideas of disease westward 
to the Indian, and northward to the Mongolian, 
peoples. 

Among the various tribes, and in the various 
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islands of the Malay Archipelago, there is consider- 
able diversity in their beliefs ; but, generally 
speaking, their spiritual world may be described 
as inhabited by the souls of animals {e.g. hawks, 
fowls, pigs, etc.), by spirits of the river, home, 
etc., and by the gods of thunder, harvest, life, death, 
etc., one of whom may be supreme over the rest. 
Consequently, of the two main causes attributed in 
this region to disease, evil spirits are one ; and the 
treatnxent consists in effecting the departure of 
the evil spirit either by the persuasions of prayers 
and sacrifices or by the more cogent means of 
magical charms (Timor, Celebes, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra). The ceremony is often attended with 
much noise of gong- and drum-beating. Com- 
monly, e,g, in Boimeo, Ceram, Timor I^aut, Buro 
(cf. l^hazer, 1900, iii. 97 f.), the evil spirit or 

the disease — for it is difficult to separate cause from 
effect — is induced to enter a well-provisioned model 
boat, which is made to sail down the river, carrying 
its noxious burden out to sea. This custom of 
sending away the disease down river extends 
throughout the Malay Peninsula to Burma, ISiain, 
Annam, and even to Ceylon. Among the Milano 
of fc5arawak the ceremony is performed in the 
following way ; 

The medicine-man (prang ha>yoh\ havinpr decided which aiiirit 
(a7itn) 13 reaponsihle for the disease, returns home and prepares 
a loic palm cut in the imajfe of that a^itxu This imai^^e, 

or duLan, ma:- he enclosed in the model of a house or a boat. 
The iiatieiit's room is decorated with coloured cloths, dowers of 
the areca palm, and leaves fantastically plaited to represent 
objects, especially birds. A swing of rattan is erectetl, and 
plaited leaves connect it with the receptacle containing the 
iiakan, so that the spirit may enter the latter after having been 
summoned by the orang bayoh to the swing, yevoral people 
may successively the w’ng, sv a' ii their bodies in every 

possible i.> -,o uni , played m the back- 

ground. I'm I b -V. MM I*. < 1 .! the swing, the oranr/hayo/i recites 
‘ almost m a monotone an incantation in the old* language, ad- 
dressed to the spirit, begging him to come down and take the 
sickness out of th- body ’ (Lawrence and HewiU, JA I 

xxxviii. J.' '-J db ‘ T <• .vhole incantation is a suct'ession of 
appeals ... to the spirits, who come gradually nearer ami 
nearer until the chant addresses them as if they were just out- 
sule the house, and finally as though i>rescnt m the room '(?/>. 
408) At length the medicirie-man falls from the swing appar- 
ently insensible ; and after recovery he crosses to the patient, 
mutteunginearitations, siirinkhng yellow uoe, and waving over 
him an arciM lloat'r. Whenever the swing is iinoi f*upie<l, an 
areca flower is hung across it. Finally, tlu iMiieni him .eli nun 
be transfeired to the swing, and now, wlicii Ihe loMg-b« somdit 
spirit IS declared to bo prohert. the infierit ami iht K.rann bayoh 
pioceed to enter the boat or Iiouh ,'iiie latlei simli.ig 1 Imt 
juice on the dakan, pouring water over it, ami then spi inkling 
the drops over the jiatient’s body, still murmuring incantations. 
Next day the dakan, provided with padC and yellow rice and 
adorned with areca flowers, is taken in procession to a stream, 
where it is left to rot in its receptacle, except when the receptacle 
takes the form of a boat. In that case, the boat is decorated 
with flags, rnanned with a crew, and armed with cannon all of 
pith, and it is made to float down the river or towed out to sea. 
No Milano, save the orang bay oh, will dare to touch the dakan 
after the performance of this ceremonv- Generally there is a 
‘sound, logical connection between the sickness and dakan 
used,' the spirits of the water being resiionsible for dysentery, 
those of the air for headache and fever, those of the jungle for 
malaria, swellings of the legs, and other diseases attendant on 
jungle hfe {ib. ai>;i) 

This account is interesting as showing the com- 
plexity of the ritual which may be attained in 
endeavouring to drive the evil into a boat, which 
is then floated out to sea. The ceremony in one 
form or another is spread, as we have stated, 
throughout the Malay-peopled countries ; it is also 
found in the Solomon Islands, which perhaps it 
reached witli the advent of the areca or betel-nut 
from Malaysia. The above account is also interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it introduces certain new features 
—the use of the swing in driving out the disease, 
the ti'anKference of the disease (or evil spirit) to an 
image, the swooning of the medicine-man, and the 
attribution of dillei’ent diseases to dillerent spirits 
or causes. 


In some cases a more simple and peb’i, f<»rm or t r-iatmei 
IS ol»sL‘r\ed. The f/a/ja/i, after 1 a- -i ^ ^ -i .-< m- ■* l by tli 

(antu), i-, taken by the uicdicine-man into the jungle, c 
h in:.-- on a Lice, i.e. in the air, or placed in the river, accorc 


ing as the spirit's real home is jungle, air, or water (i6. 390) In 
Ambo.yiia a white cock is used, with which the patient is rubbed 
It IS then placed on a model boat and sent out to sea (Frazer 
GB^ ill. 99). ’ 

The swooning of the medicine-man brings us to 
another important feature in the cure of disease 
among primitive peoples. So far as we have con- 
sidered the mental state of the individual at all, it 
has been that of the patient, not that of the 
doctor. It is true that in certain parts of New 
Guinea and Melanesia the medicine-man finds that 
his magic is moie etiicacdous if lie enters upon it in 
a fasting state or in otlier ways maltreats himself. 
But probably in these peoples there is not that 
mental instability which is to be found among the 
Malayan races, leading, under provocation, to loss 
of consciousness, auto- hypnosis, or other forms of 
change in 'personality,’ such as are exemplified in 
running amo/j and in Idtah. The altered mental 
state of the mcdicine-man during his treatment of 
disease is well exemplified in the second of the two 
main ideas in regard to disease which prevail in 
the Malay Archijicdago. One of these ideas we 
have already consideietl, viz. possession or visita- 
tion by an evil spirit. The other idea, also 
wide-spread throughout this region, extending to 
Burma, the Andaman Islands, Tibet, and Northern 
Asia (Tylor, Frvmitivc Oult'uro, 1873, i, 437), is 
that disease is due to a wandering of the soul. 
Just as in death the soul has finally left the body, 
so in sickness it is temporarily absent ; therefore it 
has to he pursued and (saught by the medicine-man. 
The writer happened to see this ceremony of catch- 
ing the wandering soul during a chance evening 
stroll along one ot th<i long viirandahs of a house in 
Saiawalv, r>oini*,o. It has Ixsm picturesquely de- 
scribed elsewhere ( Hose and McI )oiigaIl, J A1 xxxi. 
[1901] 184), and may be thus summanzed : 

The niedicine-maii, after (‘hauling ncvinal verscH with closed 
eycH, n-eeivea, m a dreamy H(al(‘, )uh war-eoat, Hhield, arxl 
Hvvoid (jtxmiap) from Ihe haiulH of an asNisl.anl. Witfh a shot I 
wand he .sprinlvh'M wal (‘r on hiH pantni/, and then on each of the 
patienlH i inged hu'oie him. A young fowl ih handed to liim 
Belore cutting ofl itH h(‘ad, h(* piayw it.s noul to take a nujUHage 
to the Hiipreme god to remove all HicknchH and t,o prc'Htx’vc thc- 
pcoiihi fiom harm Then, waving the hud over r'-'h 
and imumuring Home archaic foi nmhe, he kills it . - 

its blood over the ^»atujnlB With a H(‘Cond fowl in n ■. . .d, i <■ 

deHcnb(*H the v. . f.< .■ , « hm own Hpiiit, bow he liaH to cross 

a great river, ” : m i. . ho ineetH with the houI of one of his 
sick patienlH. 'i< Ii •• ii' flngeis on the lH*ad of one of the 
patients, and at that moment the pati(‘nt'H aoul is believed to 
re-enter hi« body. At th<‘ aann' turn* he tu‘a a pi<‘ce of ratlan coni 
round the patient’a right wnat, to coniine ttie houI to the bod,^ . 
The Hauio jiorformance is r(‘peated in the caae of the other 
patients, and then the niedie:ine-man, after further chanting, 
during which hia own soul is returning to his body, ties a piece 
of the string round his own wriat. The second' fowl is now 
killed, and the blood-stained parang is wiped on the arm of the 
patient, and is used to cut olT the ends of the wrist-string. The 
chanting contirmeH, until auddenlv the inedicme-man gives a 
.slight stagger and r(‘«‘over.H ( onsciousm'Ms. During the ceremony 
he had been hcedh'SH of ins hiuioundings; anil, from experi- 
ments which the writer knows to have be(‘n made at other times 
on such medicine-men, the claim is probably correct. 

Tlio u.sc of string.s in ihe cure of disease (from 
which perhaps the unthinking use of ligatures 
was <ierived) extends over other parts of Oceania 
(e.y. Queensland) which we have already studied. 
In the Gazelle l^eninsula of New J^ritaiu, threads 
are prepared and are charmed in order to cure and 
to prevent disease. For the former purpose, they 
are worn round the aflected part ; for the latter, 
round the neck (Parkinson, op. rU, 119). 

In the Banks Islands, a charm consisting of 'a 
bit of human hone, a fragment of coral, a sjiHnter 
of wood or of an arrow by whicli a man has died,’ is 
bound up with leaves and placed in the victim’s 
path to strike him with (iisease. This charm, 
called Udamxitai, depends for its efficacy on the 
tying an<l binding tight with fibre (Codrington, 
op. cit. 204). The use of archaic incantations is 
also common in these parts. Fretiuently, words 
which are not understood are borrowed fiom othm 
tribes. We have already stated that a man may 
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recognize his inability to cause disease, yet may 
fear the existence of that power in others. So, 
frequently a tribe may consider another tribe 
specially versed in the causation or treatment of 
disease, and may use its language or summon 
members of it to its aid. 

In the Malay Archipelago, bits of wood, stones, 
or rags are sometimes drawn out of the patient’s 
body, as demonstrating the cure of the disease. 
The medicine-man’s chest will often contain curi- 
ously twisted roots, knotty sticks, pebbles, coloured 
marbles, pieces of quartz, etc., many of which, he 
claims, are revealed to him as medicines by benevo- 
lent spirits in his dreams. It is said that by means 
of the quartz crystal the medicine-man can diagnose 
the disease, see the soul, and catch it in its wander- 
ings (Ling Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British 
N. Borneo, London, 1896, i. 273). Possibly this 
is another example of the susceptibility of the 
Malayan to auto-hypnosis (crystal-gazing). 

Another important feature of Msdayan medicine 
consists in the prominence of women doctors. 
There are instances of this feature throughout 
Oceania, but in certain parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago it reaches its highest development. It is 
stated that in Borneo, for instance, at least in the 
past, a certain class of medicine-men, on adopting 
their profession, were emasculated, dressed in 
wmmen’s clothes, and thereafter treated as women 
(Ling Roth, ib. i. 270, 282). At the present day 
many cures in that country are undertaken by 
women, and most of the spirits invoked by the 
medicine-men receive the prefix tni, ‘ grandmother’ 
— perhaps in accordance with the former import- 
ance of womanhood in the treatment of disease. 

In the Malay Archipelago, betel-nut and pepper 
are the common outward remedies for almost any 
disease. Turmeric, honey, spices, and onions are 
taken internally. Cholera is treated by rubbing 
with kayu putik oil, and by water from certain 
sacred jars. Bleeding is practised ; cupping is 
common — usually by means of a bamboo cane, the 
air within which is exhausted either by suction or 
by lighting a hie at the upper end. A wound may 
be cauterized by burning with a red-hot wire. A 
patient may be exposed to blie smoke of a fire 
lighted below a bamboo grating on which he sits. 

5 . Malay Peninsula. — Coming now to the Malay 
Peninsula, we tirid that diseases become more dis- 
tinctly personilied as demons. Eacli disease is 
(not, is caused by) a difterent demon ; the demons 
all arise from the thunder-god, who sends them by 
the winds, because of the sins of the people. There 
are ape-demons, black-dog-demons, tiger-demons, 
jungle- and river-demons, any one of which may 
cause disease. Certain new features, possibly of 
Indian or Chinese origin, begin to make their ap- 
pearance here. Amulets now become important. 
Women obtain protection from disease by wearing 
combs, with inscribed patterns on them, and the 
patterns cause the disease-bearing wind to fall to 
the ground until the wearer has passed. A Semang 
woman may possess twenty or thirty such combs, 
which apparently depend for their efficacy on the 
particular pattern that they bear. The men’s 
^ talismans are . . . incised on the quivers and 
charm-holders ’ (Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races 
of the Malay Peninsula, London, 1906, i. 423). 
There is supposed to be some connexion between 
these patterns and the flowers which the good god. 
Pie, at one time allotted as remedies for the 
various diseases. The diseases were also thought 
to be laid by the winds on the parasitic plants of 
trees, between death and burial of the victims. 
Now, so runs the legend (which, however, must be 
accepted with caution), as new diseases have arisen 
since Pie dwelt on earth, and since the vegetable 
kingdom then apportioned by him to different 


diseases is exhausted, such illnesses as smallpox 
and cholera * have no rest, but, as soon as they have 
killed one man, fall straightway upon another even 
before the soul of the first has left the body ’ {ib. ii. 
212). Among the Mantra (of Malacca) also amulets 
are much in use ; they are made of pieces of tur- 
meric or other substance, strung on a shred of bark, 
and worn round the neck, wrists, or waist. The 
Sakai have bamboos decorated with magical pat- 
terns, which are kept from the public gaze {io. ii. 
252). 

Incense is used in the Malay Peninsula. The 
Blandas of Selangor exorcize the evil demon by 
burning benzoin and invoking the spirits {hantu) 
of tigers or elephants or monkeys to enter the 
medicine-man’s body. The patient lies on his back 
within a shelter 01 mSo?iy-palm leaves. As soon 
as the spirit enters the medicine-man, he brushes 
the patient seven times from head to foot with 
certain leaves, repeating an incantation which 
evidently is intended to expel the demon from the 
body. Among the Sakai the invalid is similarly 
beaten with leaves, after a censer of burning 
benzoin has been swung over his couch. The 
object here is to drive the demon within a cage 
which is suspended over the head of the patient 
{ib. ii. 257). 

Trees also assume more importance. Disease 
may be cured by removing roots and stumps which 
are suspected to be the home of the demon, and by 
casting saplings into the jungle so that evil spirits 
may accompany them. 

Among all the peoples of Eastern Asia sticks are 
of gieat value for the treatment of and protection 
from disease. Thus among the Ainus the demons 
of disease are propitiated by making them what is 
called inao. An intto is a whittled wand ; groups 
of imto are collectively called niisa. They are 
sometimes worshipped as messengers to the gods ; 
sometimes they are regarded as olfenngs to the 
gods ; or they may be regarded as mere charms. 

‘ So, when a person falls sick, the elders often 
meet together and make iuao of this [willow] tree. 
After tliey have been worshinped they are taken 
out to the sacred place and stuck up among the misa ’ 
(J. Batchelor, op. cit. 88 ). Sticks ot elder about 
four feet high are set up in a village for i)i*otection 
from a prevailing epidemic (see art. AXNUS). So, too, 
in the Andaman Islands, when an epidemic occurs, 
the mcdicine-man, who is called d/co~pai'ad {lit.:=^ 
dreamer), brandishing a burning log, bids the evil 
spirit retire, and plants before each hut stakes 
painted in stripes with black bees’ wax, the smell 
of which helps to keep the demons at a distance 
(Man, JAI xii. [1883] 97). In the Malay Archi- 
pelago, sticks with fine shavings attached also play 
a similar part. Among the Tibeto-Biinnan peoples, 
a kind of arbour is erected before the sick man’s 
house, made of grass and boughs supported on four 
poles, round which are liung little balls of split 
cane rolled tightly together. Strands of cane are 
stretched round the house from this arbour. The 
demons cannot pass tlirough this barrier, conse- 
quently those already inside the house cannot be 
assisted by others from without (Shakespear, JAI 
xxxix. [1909] 378 f.). 

6 . Africa. — In Africa illness is commonly attrib- 
uted either to the machinations of an enemy or 
— more usually perhaps — to resentment on the part 
of the "host of a dead man owing to the disrespect 
with which he has been treated. In West Africa, 
apparently, it may even be one of the sick man’s 
own spirits which thus vents his annoyance on the 
body (Tylor, ii. 130). Almost universally, before 
treatment is begun, the name of the ghost must be 
discovered. Among the Nandi, this takes place by 
divination. Some near relative is sent for, who 
takes four (for a woman, three) stalks of the castor* 
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oil plant or of millet, and tries to stand each 
upright in a fragment of })ot containing water, 
which IS placed near tlie patient’s bed. As he 
takes ea.ch stalk, lie calls on one of the deceased 
1 datives of the patient by name. When one of 
the stnlks stands erect, he exclaims, ‘ I have got 
thee, O medieine-man,’ and the patient solemnly 
kicks it over with his big toe. The stalks are 
distributed in various places in or around the 
house ; a little mud or sand mixed with the water 
is smeared on the forehead and tin oat of the 
invalid ; ‘ the rest, together with some eleusine 
gram, beer, and milk, is sprinkled between the 
bed and the door and also thrown outside the 
house,’ the relative beseeching the ghost to depart 
in return for the food which is being ollered it 
(A. C. Hollis, The Nandi, London, 1909, p. 69). 
Among the A-Kikdyii (W. Scoresby Itoutledge, 
With a Prehistoric Peojde^ the Akikayu of British 
East Africa^ London, 1910, p. 263) such divination 
is practised by arranging a number of counters 
in equal heaps and observing the remaining unit. 
Among the Baganda small pieces of bnllalo- or 
cow-hide are cast{J. Roscoe, JAl xxxii. [1902] 40). 
Among the Bangala on the Upper Congo River the 
hanga^ or medicine-man, addi esses questions to the 
patient to discover what particular bwetCy or s])irit, 
IS causing the disease. He heats his dnim, talks 
excitedly, and chants various inc^ornjirehensible 
phrases before the patient. ‘ The lilt of the metro 
together witli the rhythm of the drum make the 
patient sway to and fro and have a hypnotic ehcct 
on him.’ His body jerks and twitches, as he is 
now plied with questions by the itanga. In this 
way the cause of the illness is found out (J. H. 
Weeks, JAI xl. [1910] 425). In the Sudan the 
writer received a description of a similar divi- 
nation by means of music ; the rite, which is 
known as zar^ is said to be employed even in Cairo, 
among women. The patient is visited several 
times bv the practitioner, who wears a diflbrent 
coloured dress and sings a diflerent incantation at 
each visit. Ultimately one dress or incantation is 
discovered which presumably by its action on the 
demon causes the jiatient to swoon. This know- 
ledge having been obtained, the patient is seated 
astride a live sheep, and the same dress and in- 
cantation are employed again. After the patient’s 
second swoon the sheep is killed, the blood is 
smeared over her, and the meat is partly saciihced, 
partly given her to eat. 

The use of animals in the cure of disease is a 
characteristic feature throughout Africa. Thus 
among the Hottentots, the hand of a sick patient 
is introduced within the leg of an ox, which is then 
killed and eaten by married people who have chil- 
dren. A child recently recovered from a severe 
illness is dragged through an arch over which an 
ox is made to stand. The ox is killed, and eaten 
only by married jieople who have children (Frazer, 
{op. cit. iii. 405). Among the Bondei, a white chicken 
is tied to the head of the bed-post; and later, when 
it has grown to a fowl, it is taken to a tail tree, 
killed, and eaten. The medicine-man and patient, 
on their return, take care not to look behind 
them (Dale, JAI xxv. [1896] 219). In these cases 
it appears that some good influence is derived 
by eating an animal which has been brought 
into contact with a person recently affected by 
disease. 

But, generally speaking, the animal is used only 
for the transference of the disease to it. Thus, in 
Bechuanaland, a king after an illness seats himself 
on an ox stretched on the ground, the head of 
which is then held in water until it <lies of siiffo- 
cation. To cure a headache, a man will sometimes 
beat a lamb or goat until it falls down, with the 
object of transferring to it bis pain (Frazer, gp. cit. 


iii. 14). A Guinea negro will tie a live chicken 
round hia neck to cuie disease {ib.). Tn such cases 
tlie animal or bud is gem^ially driven away or 
killed. In the Ui)per (k)ngo, (.he nitrta (apints), 
‘when (key are tioiibling a family, can be driven 
into aiuma,ls by the iltinga yn huytka [‘medicine- 
man of the mat’], and killed by him’ (Weeks, 
op. cit. 378). Of all tlie nanga^ this ‘medicine- 
man of the mat’ was the most powerful. On his 
arrival at the sick-house, ho put stakes into the 
ground, and, by tying a mat round them, made 
an enclosure, in whi(‘li he sat s})eaknig to the vari- 
ous ‘inieta, aiisweiing ‘himself in assumed voices, 
])rotending he was liolding a conversation with 
them ’ {lb. 383). ‘ A string was tied from the roof 

of his clients’ house to one of t he stakes in his mat 
enclosure, and the end of the sti ing dropped imside. 
From this string there dangled dried plantain 
leaves, twigs, etc.’ {ib.). When he was tired he 
shook the leaves — a signal for tlie lads silting out- 
side the enclosure to start heating their drums, 
and for the folk to smg their chorus. Thus he 
would spend several days in trying to find out 
which of the mieta was troubfing the family. 
Finally, he makes 

* a terrific noise inside the mat, as though l»o were fighting for 
his life. Shouts, sciretuns, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds, 
and smacks proceed from the interior of the mat, and at last 
the fianga rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
in his hand a l>le«-dmg lu^ad [really the head of a rat or lizard, 
but helieved b% ihe people to belong to a mysterious animal 
dug up from wiUnn tue matt and declaung that he has killed 
the animal that was possessed by the spirit that was troubling 
the famdy ' 

So in Uganda, the evil spirit, which is supposed 
to dwell at the top of the centre hut-pole, is caught 
by raising a buffalo’s or cow’s horn, within which 
shells are placed so as to make a squeaking noise 
when the horn ia shaken, which is supposed to be 
the spirit of the horn. When the evil spirit is thus 
caught, the horn is simply coveied witii a piece of 
hark-cloth, placed in a water-pot., and thrown into 
the river or burnt in the jungle (Roscoe, JAI xxxi. 
[1901] 125 L). 

In addition, of conrse, to the determination of 
the particular spirit causing (,he disease, and to the 
transference of it to an animal, other therapeutic 
measurcis, some of considei’able complexity, are pre- 
scribed by the medieine-man. Among the Bondei, 
dieting is common : certain objects of food are 
tabued. Among the Bageshu (Roscoe, t/.d/xxxix. 
[1909] 187), ‘sometimes herbs arc rubbed over the 
sick man and huned in the pal.li. It is believed 
that the first poi'son who steps over the herbs will 
contract the disease. . . .’ In the Upper Congo, 
cupping is often practised, usually by sucking a 
horn placed over the skin. Massage is a common 
treatnient, often terminated by the jmetended ex- 
traction of a small object — a palm-nut, stone, or 
piece of iron-— from the patient’s body. Enemas 
and fomentations are also used. Rheumatic pains 
in the limbs are relieved by tying certain medi- 
cines to a brass rod, which is then worn by the 
patient. Knotted strings are tied round the suf- 
ferer’s wrists and feet. Among the peojile of 
British Central Africa (Btannus, JAI xl. [1910] 
285), many children’s illncBses are treated by boil- 
ing certain leaves in water and holding the child 
over tlie medicated vapour- bath. Bleeding is 
arrested by the powdereil bark of an astringent 
tree. Internal remedies are only sparingly used. 
The treatment of snake-bite is by ligature. 

Among the A-Kamba (British East Africa) the 
medicine-man’s gourd commonly contains pebbles, 
hard seeds, nuts, and such objects as the bone of a 
lion’s paw, a cock’s spur, pieces of poicupine quills, 
etc. He also carries various powders, e.g. a grey 
powder made from certain trees, and believed to 
he an antidote to magic and poisem; a white powder 
called iga (also used by the A-Kikdyu, and called by 
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them ira); a blackish mixture prepared from some 
tree, and used to cure swellings of the limbs ; a dark 
medicine contained in a gazelle’s horn, which is of 
value when pointed at the abdomen of a woman in 
labour ; and a medicine which, when mixed with 
water, is given internally for diarrhoea (C, W. 
Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba and other East 
African Tribes^ Cambridge, 1910, p. 100). The 
A-Kikiiyu sew up sword-slashes and spear-stabs. 
Their chembu is made of castor-oil, sheep fat, honey, 
goat’s milk, water of various streams in Kikiiyu, 
urine of a male and female goat and sheep, magumo 
wool, and the milky sap of wild hgs. A little of 
this mixture placed on the penis cures hsematuria ; 
it is also good for a cough. Indeed, it will revive 
a dying man if he be touched with it on the fore- 
head, tongue, navel, buttocks, and toes, and if 
some be passed five times round his head. Other 
Kikiiyu medicines are made from seeds, leaves, 
roots, and from the ashes of roots and barks. They 
are usually kept in the form of a dry powder, and 
are applied by touching the patient much in the 
manner described. Expectoration plays an im- 
portant part in the ritual of treatment, the patient 
at the same time exclaiming, * I expel what is bad ’ 
(Routledge, op, cit, 262; Hobley, JAI xl. [1910] 
448). 

7. Central and S. America. — Among the Indians 
of America we natui'ally look for those character- 
istics in their attitude towards disease which we 
have met with in Eastern Asia and Malayo-Poly- 
nesia (see ‘American’ section of this article, below). 
As regards S. America, in South Chili the medicine- 
man is dressed as a woman, and the great nervous 
excitement, followed by a state of coma or trance 
into which he is thrown, forcibly recalls the sha- 
manistic condition existing in Asia and Malaysia. 
But there is one striking feature in S. America 
which is on a distinctly lower plane of culture, viz. 
the persistent attribution of disease to material 
objects. Thus, among the Araucanos of Chili, the 
principal god, formerly called Pillan, the thunder- 
god, was served by malignant spirits called Hue- 
cuvuSj who could transform themselves into any 
shape and produce invisible wounds by means of in- 
visi bl e weapons. All disease is attributed by them 
to evil spirits, which produce an invisible wound 
or introciuce some foreign body within the victim. 
Not only Divine beings, but the living and the 
dead, may, as malign spirits, assume a form, e.g, 
snake, ant, or lizard, which may produce disease 
(R. E. Latcham, JAI xxxix. [1909] 346). Conse- 
quently diseases are treated first by discovering 
their source, and then by expelling the harmful 
substance from the body. In Central Brazil the 
‘good’ medicine-man finds the poison wdiich has 
been sent to the victim by the ‘bad’ medicine- 
man, and lays it in water, thus rendering it harm- 
less. The sorcerer may have obtained some hair 
or blood from the victim, which he then mixes with 
the poison of ^ wasps, ants, and other insects, pre- 
pared with oil and certain resins in a calabash. 
But, if he cannot obtain blood or hair, he poisons a 
twig or a woollen thread. He then introduces this 
into the victim’s house, or shoots it with an arrow 
into a tree near where he lives. The twig is sup- 
posed to wound the victim; and so the ‘good’ 
medicine-man sucks the wound until the twig (or 
woollen thread) appears, and then he spits it out. 
Tobacco-narcosis is a very common mode of treat- 
ment, the medicine-man blowing tobacco smoke 
over the patient’s body, kneading it with great 
force, while the medicine-man’s groans and lamenta- 
tions resound through the village. At length he 
begins to suck, and ultimately expectorates the 
cause of the illness (K. von den Steinen, Unter den 
Naturvblkern Zentral-Brasiliens. Berlin, 1897, p. 


Similarly, in Paraguay the witch-doctor is sup 
posed to have the power of introducing beetles into 
a man’s stomach. So, when a man is ill, be sum- 
mons the medicine-man, who, to an accompaniment 
of rattles and the excited singing of his assistants, 
spits on and sucks at the patient’s stomacli until at 
length he produces a beetle, a palm-nut, or a hsh- 
bone. The witch-doctors usually wear ear-disks 
faced ‘with bright pieces of glass or hits of polished 
tin’ (S. H. C. Hawtrey, JAI xxxi. [1901] 291). 

Literature. — This is given throiig-hout the article. The only 
general book known to the writer, Max Bartels’ Ihe Mcdiziuder 
Naturvolker 1893), cannot be strongly lecoinmended. 

O. S. Myers. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (American).— 
As certain aspects of primitive medicine will be 
treated in art. Medicine-Men, the present dis- 
cussion will be limited to the consideration of 
disease itself from the various points of view of the 
American aborigines’ ideas, customs, ceremonials, 
etc., connected with its prevention, relief, aiul 
cure. Among a race as wddely scatteied as the 
Auieiican Indians, and occupying, for long periods 
of time, all kinds of environments — from tlie Aietic 
north to the tropical south, tioin the seashore and 
coastal regions to the high plateaus and mountain- 
ous aieas of the continent, island regions like the 
Caribbean, arid plains like those of the south- 
western United States and parts of south-western 
South America, the thick forests and well -watered 
lands in some other directions, the valleys of the 
i great rivers and the basins of great lakes — the pre- 
valence of diseases, the susceptibility to tliem, the 
methods of treatment, and the jisychological re- 
action to the general situation weie naturally 
subject to considei'able variation. 

I I. American Indians a comparatively healthy 
race. — At the time of the Columbian discovery, 
the Indians were, on the whole, a healthy people, 
and, in spite of the eilects of intertribal wars and 
their attendant evils, were holding their own in 
point of nurnbei's, or, as some authorities believe, 
were even increasing in poj)iilati()n, especially in 
some parts of the continent. Our knowledge of 
diseases among the American Indians, before the 
coming of the whites, is not vei'y satisfactory even 
for the semi-civilized peojiles of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru ; for many of the uncivilized 
tribes of both North and South America tlie data 
at hand are scanty indeed. Where direct state- 
ments of early explorers, lius.sioiiaries, pioneers, 
and colonists are lacking, certain inferences can 
be made from the mention of diseases in myths 
and legends and cognate folk-lore material. Dr. 
HrdliiSka, our best and most recent authority on 
the matter, says (Bull, 30 BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 640) : 

* The condition of the skeletal remains, the testimony of early 
observers, and the present state of some of the tribes in this 
regard, warrant the conclusion that on the whole the Indian 
race was a comparatively healthy one. It was probably spared 
at least some of the epidemics and diseases of the Old World, 
such as smallpox and rachitis, while other scourges, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis (precolumbian), typhus, cholera, scarlet 
fever, cancer, etc., were rare, if occurring at all. Taking into 
consideiation the warlike nature of many of the tribes and the 
evidence presented by their bones (especially the skulls), in- 
juries, etc., particularly those received by offensive weapons, 
must have been common, although fractures are less frequent 
than among white peopled 

Since contact with the whites, a marked decrease 
in numbers has taken place nearly everywhere, 
the causes of this diminution being ‘ the intro- 
duction of diseases (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of alcoholism, syphilis, and especially tuber- 
culosis . . . and increased mortality due to changes 
in the habits of the people through the encroachment 
of civilization.’ Certain tribes, however, are now 
beginning to show a slight increase in population, 
and Dr. Hrdlibka thinks that, ‘as more attention 
is paid to the hygienic conditions of the Indians, 
an increase comparable with that in whites may be 
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expected in many sections.’ The Aviiter of the 
present article has pointed out several cases of 
such increase in his art. ‘ Indians, North American’ 
in xiv. 452. Mixed bloods are said to sufler, 

more than the pure bloods, from ‘ many disoiders 
and diseases known to the whites,’ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

2 . Epidemics, etc. — As has been already noted, 
epidemics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America. According to Dr. H. U. 
Williams (p. 342), the New World, up to the 
period of its discovery and occupation hj the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the (31d in 
the fact that ^ the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections peculiar to it.’ Concerning certain 
epidemics and wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
contemporaneous with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Europeans, it is still 
somewliat doubtful whether the infection in ques- 
tion came from Europe (by way of white people, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been taken 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the ci:)idemic among the Iiuliaiis of Nenv 
England in 1616-1G20, of winch a mitical study 
has recently been made by Dr. Williams. This 
pestilence, which was accompanied by great mor- 
tality among the Indians, from Cajie Cod to the 
Penobscot, and sporadically outside these limits, 
but from which the English seem to have been 
mostly immune, may have been a variety of the 
‘ bubonic ’ plague prevalent in London during the 
early years of the 17th cent., and transferred to 
America by sailors, colonists, or returning Indians. 
It could hardly have been smallpox, as some have 
thought ; this disease raged among the Indians 
later on {o-Q. in 1633). The idea that it may have 
been carried to the Indians by certain shipwrecked 
French sailors held captive among them is also to 
be considered. The Fhiropean se(-l.IeiH of the period 
were prone to regard such calamities as visitations 
of God, just as many Indian tribes looked upon 
them as the work of evil spirits, etc. The idea 
also prevailed among the Indians that epidemics of 
diseases unknown before the advent of the whites 
were in some way let loose among the natives by 
the English and other wliite peoi)IeH. Interesting 
on this point is the following extract from Winslow’s 
Good News from. New England (1024), cited by Dr. 
Williams (p. 345): 

‘ Here let me not omit one notable, thoupfh wicked, practice of 
this TiHquantuin ; v no to the end he nuf^lit possc»,s 

his countrymen -i l:* * , i fear of u.s, and so {‘onn-(|uent Iv 
of himself, told Luem we liud ihe plap^uo buried in our store- 
hoube ; which, at our pleasure, we could send forth to what 
X>lace or peo|>le we would and destroy them therewith, though 
w e .stirred not from home. Being, upon the aforenamed brabbles, 
sent for by the governour to this place, where nobhamock (an 
Indian) was and some other of ua, the ground being broke in 
the midst of the house, whoroundcr certain barrels of powder 
were buried, though unknown to him, Ilobbamock asked him 
what it meant. To whom ha readily answered : That was the 
place, wherein the plague was buried, whereof he formerly told 
him and others. After this Ilobbamock asked one of our 
people, whether such a thing were, and whether we had such a 
command of it. Who answered No ; but the God of tho Knglish 
hifl 't :n nrd «o’i’d :t, a*- 1 pleasure, to this destruc- 
t ■■ '>■ il.-. M . -I .r enem.v 'I ■ a as, as I take it, about tho 
end of May 

Ethicallv, at least, some of the English and 
some of the Indians were not far removed from 
one another. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether syphilis is of pre-Columbian origin in 
America, or has been introduced from Europe 
since the discovery. Dr. A. S. Ashmead (Amer, 
Jottrn. Dermal,, 1908, pp. 226-233) is convinced of 
its pre-Columbian ougin, and Dr. F. Grana identi- 
hes it with the Feruvian huanti ; Dr. Iwan Bloch 
[lidjivn. Amerik,-Kongr. xiv. [1904] 57-“79), from 
historical and osteological evidence^ — he has re- 


cently also published a volume on the subject 

is another believer in the pre-Columbian theory, 
which is also shared by E. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of the culture- 
hero Guahagiona and his sores ‘ conclusive evidence 
that syphilis had existed in the West Indies Ion" 
before the coming of the Sjianiards’ {Proc. Amer. 
Antiq. Soc., N.S., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Tello and 
Palma of Peru, who have studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that syphilis is 
pre-Hispanic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
representations of the eliects of tho disease in an- 
thropomorphic pottery, etc.; so also R. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Capitan, the French anthroi)ologist 
{Joicrn, Sue. des Am^r. de Paris, N.S., vi. [1909]). 
Dr. Lehmann {Globus, xcviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 
opinion that the evidence in Tello and Palma 
does not settle the matter satisfactorily, and Dr. 
Hrdli5ka is by no means convinced of the preva- 
lence of syphilis in pre-Columbian America. The 
exact character of tlie Peruvian ula, the Colum- 
bian and Paraguayan buba, and some other dis- 
eases, all of which may possibly on some occasions 
be mistaken for sy{>luhs, is nob yet clearly decided. 
The idea of sy [ilnlis-infection of man from the 
llama — a ludief occurring in certain regions of 
Soutli America — is not sustained (m man and in 
the llama the disease is compaiatively raie now in 
Peru). Leprosy, accoi'ding to Dr. Ashmead, was 
introduced into America from Spain. Tliere are 
other interesting S. Amei'ican diseases that call 
for fiiither investigation, such, e.g., ns the Ecua- 
dorian huic/uf, which seems to have some analogies 
with tlie Afiiiuiii ‘slccqiing sickness.’ 

Among a uuinber of Ainmncan Indian peoples 
{e.g. the On^gonian Klanmtli) there are general 
dances and like cercuionies cairieil out lor the 
purpose of avcmlnig or driving away opideimcs and 
outbreaks of disease. Some of the Indians of the 
south-western United States trunl to ‘cjtpture’ the 
sjnut of smalli>()X during an cqiidemic of that dis- 
ease, and .similar procedures are repoited from 
elsmvliere. 

3 . Conceptions of the nature, source, etc., of 
disease. -Under this head couUl be eitijd illustra- 
tions of all manner of ideas, from the most natural 
and simple to the most far-fetched and compli- 
cat(Hl, or even mctajiliysical. On this point Dr. 
flidlicka remarks {Bull. SO BE, pb. i. [1907] p. 
837) : 

* Tlie cau8ation and the nature of diKeatio being to the Indian 
in largi^ part niyHtencH, he assigned thenn to supernatural 
ageruueM fii geiu^ral, ovei v iIlnesM I, hat could not pluinlv be 
coniuMded with a viHibks inllueiu'c was regarth'd as the elFect 
of an intioduction into Uie body, by rualevoleiit or offended 
Hnp“rnatural beings or througfi sorcery practised by an 
enemy, uoxiouh objects capable of producing and continu- 
ing pain or other svinptotns, or of absorbing tho iiatuuit’.s 
vitality. TiiOHC .iiid Un* more rational ones concerning 

many minor indispoHitions and iiijuxics, liii to tbo developiueiiL 
of HCparat.o fonuh of treatment, .uid v irifin-s of healers.' 

Among the American ahougmes one finds ex- 
ami)les of the attribution of diseaBe and illness in 
man to his own misdeeds and sinfulness, to his 
n(‘glect of his ancestors, to violations of irmumer- 
ahie kinds of tabus and prohiliitions, bo the 
malevolence or ill-will of the dead, to the toucli 
of ghosts, to the actions of ihe wind and the 
moon, to the machination of enemies through 
magic and wif.chcraft, etc., to the desire for re- 
venge of the animal w'orld ill-treated by man, to 
temporary loss ot the soul, to the introduction of 
foreign objects into the body, to the shadows of 
certain other people {e.g. mourning widows and 
widowers), to woimm (particularly when menstru- 
ating), (ttc. For c<d-t,aiu special diseases and 
pathological condiDons very curious i*easona are 
Sometimes givcui. Home of* the names of diseases 
and terms relating to or describing tludr symxjtoms 
are interesting x)sychologicany. In Tsimshi'an the 
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term for ‘having epileptic tits’ really signifies 
‘like a hear’; and the word for ‘crazy’ means 
‘ like a land-otter.’ The Chinook term for ‘rheu- 
matism ’ means lit. ‘ tired all over ’ — quite an 
expressive name. In Kutenai the general term 
for ‘ sick ’ is sdnitlqoine, lit. ‘ bad-hodied he is ’ ; 
the corresponding word for ‘well’ being sukitlqoine, 

* good-bodied he is.’ The term ‘sick’ is applied 
in a number of Indian languages to denote emo- 
tions and the like. Thus in the speech of the 
Mosquito Indians the term for ‘ angry ’ signifies 
lit. ‘ liver-sick ’ ; in Haida, ‘ downcast ’ is ‘ heart- 
sick,’ etc. By the Mosquito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat of emotional life ; among 
the Kutenai and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some of them, unless the heart can 
be touched or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless. ^ Certain 
tribes believe that diseases are ‘shot’ into the 
body (e.^. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes). 

4 , Ceremonials, magic and religious, in rela- 
tion to disease and its cure. — The employment 
of magic rites and formulae, of religious or semi- 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform- 
ances, for the purpose of preventing or curing 
diseases of various sorts is common in all regions 
of the globe, especially among uncivilized peoples, 
and the aborigines of America are no exception to 
the rule. These rites and ceremonies vary, from 
the simple procedures of the ‘ medicine-men ’ and 
‘ medicine- women,’ shamans, or sorcerers, who by 
rude incantations and noise-making with rattles, 
drums, etc., sought to drive away disease, or by 
laying on of hands, sucking, tricks of legerdemain, 
and the like, pretended to extract noxious objects 
from the body of the patient, to the more elaborate 
and highly developed ritual activities of ‘ medicine- 
societies ’ carried out sometimes for the benefit of 
an individual, or a whole family, and again on 
behalf of the entire community. TThe whole wide 
range is occasionally to be found within the limits 
of a single linguistic stock. Thus we liave the 
crude rites of the lowest Athapascan tribes of 
Alaska and north-western Canada, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the complicated system of 
the ‘night chant’ of the Navaho, who are of the 
same lineage ; in like manner, also, the simple 
procedures of the shamans of the barbarous Utes 
and Shoshones, the lowest representatives of the 
Uto-Aztecan stock, contrasting with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and 
their semi-civilized kindred, who mark the highest 
limit attained hy this people. And S. Ameidca, 
while not exhibiting, perhaps, such extremes of 
diversity within one and the same stock, shows 
equal variety, if one compares the barbarous and 
completely uncivilized tribes of the Brazilian, 
Peruvian, and Venezuelan forests with the ancient 
Peruvians. Healing ceremonies of great interest 
occur among many American Indian peoples ; the 
best known and those described in greatest detail 
belong to some of the Plains tribes and peoples of 
the Algonquian stock. As Dr. Hrdli 6 ka remarks 
{Bull. SO BE, pt. i. p. 838) : 

* Amon^ most of the populous tribes the medicine-men of this 
class (the priest-healer type) were associated in guilds or 
societies, and on special occasions performed great healing or 
** life- (vitality-) giving " ceremonies, which abounded in songs, 
prayers, ritual, and drama, and extended over a period ot a 
few hours to nine days.^ 

There also existed among some tribes 
‘ large medicine-societies, composed principally of patients 
cured of serious ailments. This was particularly the case 
among the Pueblos. At Zuhi there still exist several such 
societies, whose members include the gi eater part of the 
tribe and whose organization and functions are complex. 
The ordinary members are not actual healers, but are believed 
to be more competent to assist in the particular line of dis- 
eases which are the specialtj' of their society, and therefore 
may be called by the actual medicine-inen for assistance. 
They participate also in the ceremonies of their own, society * 
(p. S3S f.). 


The curative ceremonies of such people as the 
Navaho, when employed for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, are both prolonged and costly, being 
exceedingly elaborate both in ritual and in para- 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A. Dorsey {ib. 
p. 229) : 

‘Among the non- Pueblo tribes of the S.W., especially among 
the Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies are almost 
entirely the property of the medicine-men, and must be le- 
garded as medicine-dances. Many of these are of an elaborate 
and complicated nature, but all are designed for the restoration 
of the sick. In these ceremonies masks are often worn, and 
complicated and elaborate dry-pictures are made, both these 
features probably having been boi rowed from the Pueblo tribes. 

Some of these great ‘ medicine ’ ceremonies have 
gathered about them practically all the ritual lore 
and legend of the tribe, and serve as a general 
outlet for the observance and dramatic sense of 
all the people. The great Mide' wiwin, or ‘ grand 
medicine society,’ of the Algonquian Ojibwa and 
related tribes is described in detail by Hofibian 
(7 RBEW [1891] 143-300) ; the medicine-men of 
the Athapascan Apache by J. G. Bqurke {9 MBEW 
[1892] 443-603) ; the esoteric fraternities of the Zniii 
by Mrs. Stevenson {^33 i2j5A’TK[1904]) ; the Cherokee 
medicine-men and their sacred formnl^e by Mooney 
(7 JRBEW 301-397); the secret societies of the 
Kwakintl by Boas {Rep. U.S. Nat. Mics., 1895); the 
organizations of the Algonquian Cheyenne by Dor- 
sey {Anthr. Puhl. Field Colitmb. Mus. ix.[1905]); the 
‘mountain chant’ of the Navaho (5 RBEW 379-407), 
and the gi'eat ‘ night chant ’ of the same people, by 
Matthews {Mem. Avier. M'lcs. Nat. Ihst., N.Y., 
vol. vi. [1902]). For other N. Amer. Imlian tribes 
much valuable information will be found in the 
various monogriaphs of Boas (Eskimo and pcojiles 
of North Pacific coast), Dixon and Kroeber (Cali- 
fornian tiibes), Kroeber, Wissler, Lewie (tiibes of 
the Great Plains), etc. For general information 
concerning the American Indian shaman, the 
article of Dr. K. B. Dixon {JAFL [1908] 1-12) 
is of importance. From some points of view, the 
ceremonials of the Navalio are the most remark- 
able of American healing-i ituals. F or 8 . America, 
we have not much accurate and detailed material 
of a reliable character concerning the rites and 
ceremonies of the secret societies liaving to do 
with ‘ medicine.’ The host is to be found in the 
recent works of Koch, Nordcnskiold, Ehronreicb, 
Ilawtrey, Guevara, Latcliain, etc. Some data are 
also contained in the writings of certain of the 
early missionaries, explorers, and historians, such 
as Charlevoix and others. Concerning the gnuifc 
‘ night chant ’ of the Navaho, a ceremony lasting 
nine days. Dr. Matthews says {Amer. Anihroj). ix. 
[189G] 50) : 

* The principal purpose of this great ceremony is to heal the 
ailing man or woman, w'ho defrays all the expenses of the <!ere- 
moiiy; but the occasion is used, also, to implore the gods for 
various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man, but for all 
who participate in the work, with their friends and relai-ions. 
This ceremony, like nearly all ceremonies, ancient and modern, 
IS connected with a myth or legend (several myths, indeed, in 
this case), and many of the acta in the ceremony are illustrate e 
of the mythic events.' 

He also observes further : 

‘ In them we find a nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the 
mediaeval knight over his armour ; we find a vigil in which men 
and gods, or the properties that represent the gods, alike take 
part ; we find evidence of the belief in a community of feeling 
and interest between gods and men, and w’c have an instance of 
a primal feast in common or 1< t -u-'. -. < < ■ i . -i ’h’i' , » ■ i . 
ceremonial acts performed auiOng OiUoi-lvc.b Lu-atvy,' 

5 . Games and gaming implements as preventives 
and as remedies for disease. — That gaincH among 
savage and barbarous peoples have certain pic- 
ventive and curative rOles with regard to disen.se as 
xvell as other afUictions and calamities of mankind 
is not at all surprising, especially if one takes the 
viexv of their magic and religious origin expiessed 
hy Stewart Gulin in his monograph on ‘ Games of 
the Nortli American Indians’ (£''^ AiiAIK [1997]). 
Among the Sacs and Foxes (Gulin, p. 4481.) the 
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game of ring and pole was played about the house, 
because ‘ people believe there is a spirit of sickness, 
Apenaweni, always hovering about to get into the 
lodges, and this game is encouraged in order to 
keep it away.’ The employment among the 
Kwakiutl Tndifins of Vancouver Island of a sort of 
* bean-shooter ’ (Dr. Newcombe calls it * the figure 4 
dart-shooter’) in a medical ceremony is thus de- 
scribed (Culin, p. 761, quoting Newcombe) : 

‘Among the Kwakiutl of the Ninipkish tribe, this is called 
Eendlem. In use a small stick is placed across the top of the 
pliant side-pieces, and is shot to some little distonce by pressing 
on the trigger-piece, which is horizontal to the figuie4 The 
figure is held in front of the body with both hands, with the 
short end of the trigger downwards, and the perpendicular stem 
of the 4 horizontally. It is frer!”o^t’v -Ahon Idren are 
sick, and small sticks are shot i.i \ ■' v rt-.t to chase 

away the spirit supposed to be causing the sickness. It was 
used as lately as two years ago at Alert Bay. Kets of four of 
this instrument are employed by grown-up people — lelatives of 
the sick. The sticks are left lying about after the performance, 
but the guns are burned when done with. This goes on for four 
nights in succession The noise of the two flexible sides coming 
together when the stick is ejected is supposed to aid the good 
work. At night the four shooters are left loaded near the sick 
child, to scare the ghost or spirit. They are also used as a game 
by children.' 


This is an interesting examjile of the employment 
of the same implement or instrument in achihlrcn’s 
game and in a ‘medical’ procedure. Rings or 
hoops, similar to those used in the hoop and~ pole 
game, are used in certain ‘ medicine ’ ceremonials 
by the shamans of the Oglala Dakota Irulians 
(Culin, p. 435) for the purpose of aiding in the cure 
of the sick. On the first day of tlie healing rite of 
the Navaho, known as Yehitchal, sirniiar gaming 
rings are made. These rings were used to touch 
the mouth and otlior parts of the patient’s body, 
and were afterwards rolled out of tln^ lodge. 
Of the 12 rings used in this ceremonial, as de- 
scribed by Col. J. Stevenson {8 RBKW [1891] 239), 

‘ three were afterwards taken to the east, throe to 
the south, three^ to the west, and tliree to the 
north, and deposited at the has(i of pinon trees.’ 
we are further informed : ‘The rings wore placed 
over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, 
cause him to talk with one tongue, arul to have a 
good mind and heart. The other portions of tluj 
body were toucbcd with them for physical henelit.’ 
Culm (p. 437) reports having seen ‘ actual jiractical 
game rings ’ used in ceremonies. Naturally, wh(‘re 
the beginnings of the priest and the doctor are 
found together in the primitive shaman, the imple- 
ments and objects in ceremonial use must often be 
the same or very similar. And the lines between 
games’ and other more or less ceremonial per- 
formances are not always very marked ; indeed 
the former are not infrequently made a part of 
religious or quasi-religious observances — and this 
IS not at all peculiar to the aborigines of the New 
w orld. 

6. Medical operations, surgery, etc.— Some of 
the performances of the American ‘ medicine-men ’ 
belong rather to the field of jugglery and legerde- 
main than to that of operative therajieiitics. Otherf 
nave, doubtless, more of a religious or mystical 
than of a medical signilicance. There are how- 
ever a number that may justifiably be classed as 
relating to the beginnings of medical operationt 
and surgery as we understand them. The range 
of these amonc. even quite primitive tribes may be 
seen from bather Morice’s article (see Lit.) on the 
surgery of the D6n6s, an Athapascan people oi 
Rritish Columbia, where items relating to bleedinor 
burning blistering, treatment of broken limbs’ 
deformities, uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract’ 
etc., are briefly considered, some new and inter- 
esting facts being reported. Some of the pro- 
cedures in vogue are as follows : ^ 

Blood-sucking is in use both as a j^eneral practice and as a 

animals 

and mseots, particularly those of a poisonous nature, inelucling 


wounds due to arrows and other weapons that have been tinned 
with deadly substances, snake-bites, abscesses, etc. ^ 

lilnnri-'e^tifn by means of flint-knives, arrow-heads, etc was 
pracii‘-rii bv llie ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and is also 
reported from a number of uncivilized tribes, such as the Central 
Californian Indians, the Kwikpap^nnut of the Yukon (Alask-O 
certain tribes of the Isthmian re^^ion of Central Ameiica the 
Brazilian Caravd, etc. The place of venesection differs accord- 
ing to the tiouhle, and vanes with <hvers peoples Bartels 
(p. 2G9) notes that for headache the Carayd incise the veins of the 
forehead; the ancient Peruvians cut into the veins of the root 
of the nose, the Indians of Tlonduraa the veins of the leg or the 
shoulder, for troubles in the upper part of the body, certain 
Californian tribes jiractised venesection on the right arm and 
on the left aim when the hmhs were affected. Certain Indians 
of the Isthmian region are said to have practised venesection bv 
shooting small arrows from a special bow into various parts of 
the patient's body until a vein was opened. 

Scaiification and kindred pioceduies are wide-spread over 
primitive America, ancient and modern, t.he implements used 
being knives, sharp pieces of stone, bits of siiell, pieces of flint 
or obsidian, thorns, fish-spines, teeth of animals ; some tribes 
have developed special implements for the purpose, as. e.g., the 
Carava of Brazil. « » .y » 


Cauterization with cedar-bark is practised by several tribes of 
the North Pacific coast (e g Bilcpila, Tvvana) for rlieumatism 
and othei diseases of a like order; by some Southern-Cahfonnan 
tribes with a hot coal for .syphilis ; hy some Central American 
peoples with hot ashes and heated leaves foi wounds, etc ; by 
the Choctaws and certain Nii'aiaguan tribes. Many North 
American Indian peoples luac.tise cauterization for obstinate 
sores, etc 

Bonr-firttiyig is accoinjilished quite cleverly by a number of 
trilx-s nil over the continent, particularly the Siounn VVirme- 
bagoa, the Creeks of the Houth-eastern United States, some of 
the peoplcH of the North Pacific coast, and certain of the 
Brazilian tribes ; splints and bandaging aie employed especially 
by th(‘ Ihlqnla, Cretfics, Wmnebagos, and others 

Ainvrifatioi docs not seem to have been generally practised 
among the American Indians, even suc.h peopie.s as the Creeks 
and Winnehagoa, who were skilful in bone-settmg, seldom or 
never rosorting to it. 

Trephining was in use in ancient Peru, os indicated hy the 
crania from various pre-Columiiian hurial -places, and a siiecial 
study of these has been made by Muniz and McGoo (in UnEW 
[1897] 8-72). Dr Hrdlieka (Bull. ,*{(> BE, pt. i. p. ,S8H) says : ‘The 
»nr r ‘.nl achievement, imdouhtndly practised in part at 
iH a*- .L -i-.iM method, was treplunmg. This oiierat-ioii was 
of common oimurrence, and is si ill jn.ui.s^-d m Peru, w li(‘re it 
reached its *. ; » ih \ •’np* .* p, among AinorKUin tribes Tre- 
phining wa*. i' •> k'. i-Mi in <]uito recent tinu's among the 
laralmmare of Chihuahua, but has never been found north of 
Mexu‘o ’ 

For the pin pose of stopping hired mg of a dangerous sort, many 
American t nhe«< used down of vanou.s hn<K(n.Lid.i), mmcialand 
plant sulKStarices (Dakotas, Winmdiag.i-d, hot a iIk"^ ((or nose- 
bleeding) ; and the llra/ilian Caravd (B.u tels, p. 2Sfi) are credited 
with theuscof hmding.. mi iiudind.^, With the whit <‘.s the use of 
gmipouilm for stopping blood has conu' into piact loe wit h many 
tnlHs allovm the continent According to I fidlu Ua (/or eit., 
p. H-'h), ‘antiseptics are unknown, hut some of the cleansing 
agents or h(‘ahng powders employ(*d jiroliahly servo as such, 
though undcHignedly on the pait of the Indians.’ 

7- Materia medica, etc.— -fzi both the procedures 
of in<liyiduul Hhainan.s and the more elaborate and 
extensive cereinonieH, such a.s those esarned out 
by the Navaho, etc., a largi^ niimher of ‘ f<d i.slie.s,’ 
charniH, amulelH, and the like are (*m ployed, and 
the j^irinciplcH of s'imilut sitnilifrtis and .synip.it lietic 
magic are aiipeahid to in innuinerahle ways, .sotne- 
tinu'.s with exceeding skill and cunningnesH. Dr. 
llrdh^ika (Lc. , p. 836) says ; 

‘The fetishes used arc peculiarly shaped stones or wooden 
objects, liffhtnmg-riven wood, n-atlicis, claws, hair, figtirmes of 
mythic animals, representatifum thf^ .sun, of hgl/nhig, etr , 
and are supposed to embody m\»'t« nou*- pfjvvrrc.ipiinle of i>re- 
vonting disease or of counteracting its effocta.’ 

Of real materia medica, animal and mineral nub- 
tttances are conijiaratively rarely employed. JDr. 
Hrdlieka (p. 837) Hays : 

‘ Animal and mineral Muh.4tance8 are also oc^casionalh' used as 
rcmcdie.s. Among Hmith-western tribes the bite of a snake is 
oft(m treated by applying to the wound a pfirlion of the verffral 
surface of the body of tlie same snake. The Pajiago use crickets 
as medicine ; the Tarahiimare, lizards ; the Ai>'ieiic*, sj>ider 4 ' 
eggs. Among the Navaho and others red oc.lire eomhined with 
fat 18 used externally to The red, barren clay 

from beneath a cainji-fli ■ \\ h ;c Mountain Apache 

women to indiK'e stenlay ; the Uopi blow charcoal, ashe.s, or 
other products of fire, on an inflamed surface to counteract the 
bupposeii file winch cuuses the ailment.' 


Ihe oil, grea.4e, etc., of certain animaln are used 
for _ external and internal application, often as 
antidote.s— tlnis, among certain trilies of Central 
Mexico, .scorpion-oil for scorpion -bites ; among 
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the Caribs, snake-oil for snake-bites. Amon^ 
the Yamamadi and neighbouring tribes of Brazil 
(Bartels, p. 120) we meet with the curious cus- 
tom of plastering the affected portion of the 
patient’s body all over with feathers. Some of 
the Southern-Californian Indians used pills of 
wild dove’s dung as a remedy for goiiorihoea. 
Pounded charred bones are in use by the Kutenai 
for sore eyes. The great mass of primitive 
remedies, however, come from the plant-world — 
roots (most commonly), twigs, leaves, bark, flowers 
and seeds (rarely) — and are most frequently em- 
ployed in the form of a decoction, made from either 
the fresh or the dry plant (sometimes from its 
powder). The ‘ doctrine of signatures ’ and similar 
ideas controlled a good deal of the botanical medi- 
cine of the aborigines of America, which reached 
its height with such peoples as the ancient 
Mexicans, as may be seen from Father Gerste’s 
monograph on the subject, where the data in the 
old historians, are carefully brought together. 
In the warmer and tropical regions of America 
numerous vegetable gums and balsams, the use 
of many of which has passed over now to the white 
population as well, were employed for medical 
purposes, for stopping bleeding, curing and cleans- 
ing wounds, etc. The number of plant-remedies 
in use even among the uncivilized tribes is often 
quite large. Among the Californian Karok, 13 
species of medicinal plants were reported ; among 
the Twana and neighbouring tribes of the State of 
Washington, 18 ; among the Ojibwa (according 
to Hoffman), 56 ; the list of Schoolcraft, represent- 
ing several N. American tribes, contains 89 ; of 
the plants known to the Moqui or Hopi, according 
to Hough (Amer. Anthrop , 1898), 45 are employed 
for medical purposes — there being probably not 
over 160 indigenous species in the environment. 
As Bartels (p. 209) notes, the Indians possess quite 
a large number of plant-remedies for diseases and 
troubles of the eyes. Abundant emetics and astrin- 
gents are also provided. Plant-remedies are in vogue 
for the treatment of cuts, burns, bruises, wounds, 
bites, stings, and stomach-ache and kindred ills, dis- 
eases of the respiratory tiact, and nasal troubles, 
in the form of poultices and plasters (often of 
hot leaves), decoctions, lotions, and inhalations. 
With the Cherokee Indians the plants furnished 
all the remedies as against the animal world, which 
inflicted diseases upon mankind. The formulas of 
the medicine-men of this interesting Iroquoian 
people have been recorded by Mooney, and they 
form a body of data of great importance for the 
study of primitive medicine in its incantational 
and in vocational aspects. With the sowing and 
gathering of medical plants there are sometimes 
connected certain rites and ceremonies, as, c.g, , is 
the case with the ‘ medicine tobacco ’ of the Crow 
Indians of the Siouan stock. Interesting also is 
the sacred tule pollen in use among the Apache, 
known as hodentin^ and ‘ given or applied because 
of its supposed supernatural benelicial effect.’ 
Many plants ‘ are employed as lemedies simply for 
traditional reasons, without any formulated opinion 
as to their modes of action ’ (HrdliCka, p. 837). 

8. Drugs, narcotics, etc. — In connexion with 
puberty-rites, ‘man-making’ ceremonies, and per- 
formances of a kindred nature, certain narcotic and 
stupefying substances were employed among tribes 
representing all stages of culture all over the con- 
tinent. In the ceremonies carried out 

on boys at the age of puberty among the Virginian 
Indians, the suh 3 eets were stupefied by a decoction 
of Datura (‘ jimson weed’). A variety of Datura 
was used by the shamans of the Californian Yokuts 
to induce religious frenzy. This was done also, in 
all probability, by those of the Indian tribes of the 
south-western United States (Navaho, Hopi, etc.) 


who are acquainted with the properties of the 
Datura. Various tribes of the Gulf States em- 
ployed in their ceremonial purihcations the ‘ medi- 
cine ’ known as the ‘ black drink,’ a decoction made 
from the leaves of the Ilex ca.<tsine. This ‘ medicine* 
figures in the great Busk^ or annual gieen-corn 
thanksgiving ceremony of the Creeks. According 
to Hall (Atf/?. U.S. Nat. Mus.^ 1885), theCieeks were 
in the habit of pieparing and <li inking it befoie 
council-ineeting.s, because they believed that ‘it 
invigorated the mind and body and projjaied for 
thought and debate.’ In various regions of North, 
Central, and South America several kinds of to- 
bacco furnished medicine for divers diseases. Pipe- 
smoking for asthmatic troubles is reported fiom the 
Dakotas, Winnebagos, Creeks, and other tribes ; in 
several parts of Mexico, tobacco was used for similar 
purposes, and likewise against rheumatism. A mong 
the Ipurina Indians of Brazil, incurable sick people 
are completely narcotized by tobacco and thrown 
into the river. In South America, tobacco was 
chiefly used in the form of snuff, and, according to 
McGuire {Bull. SO BB, pt. ii. [1910] p. 768), ‘ there 
is some evidence that the plant was chewed in 
Central America.’ McGuire (p. 768) says : 

* Tobacco was cultivated in most tribes by the men alone, and 
was usually smoked by them only ; among the Iroquois and some 
of the Pueblos trade tobacco was not smoked in solemn cere- 
monies. At times both priests and laymen smoked plants or 
compounds that were strong^' narcotic, those using them be- 
coming ecstatic and seeing visions. To the Indian the tobacco- 
plant had a sacred character ; it was almost invariably used on 
solemn occasions, accompanied by suitable invoc'.ations to their 
deities. It was ceremonially used to aid m disease or distress, 
to ward off danger, to bring good fortune, to generally assist 
one in need, and to allay fear.* 

The general use of tobacco all over America 
was much furthered when many of the European 
colonists devoted themselves to the planting and 
sale of this plant. Its fame as a medicine was 
really the first basis of its popularity when 
introduced into the Old World. Among some 
Indian tribes the planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of tobacco had many religious or semi-religious 
rites and ceremonies attached to them. According 
to Simms {Arner. Anthrop.^ N.S., vi. [1904]), as 
cited by McGuire (p. 768), 

‘the planting of medicine tobacco is one of the oiliest cere- 
monies of the Crows, consisting, among other obHervaiices, of a 
solemn march, a foot race among ihe young men, the platiLing 
of seed, the building of a hedge of green branches arouiul the 
seed-bed, a visit to the Bweat-house, followed iiy a bath and a 
solemn smoke, all ending with a feast ; when ripe, the plant 
was stored away, and seeds were pub in a deerskin pouch and 
kept for another planting.' 

In S. America a number of plant-juices were 
employed for the purpose of making more or less 
intoxicating or stupefying drinks, used on cere- 
monial occasions, etc, ; and ‘ getting drunk ’ was 
not infrequently a common and regular occurrence, 
on festival occasions, with certain Brazilian and 
Paraguayan tribes. In N. America, according to 
Dr. Hrdli6ka (p. 837), ‘among the tribes who 
prepare tiswin, or tesvino, particularly the A pache, 
parts of a number of bitter, aromatic, and. even 
poisonous plants, especially a species of Datura, 
are added to the liquid to make it “stronger”; 
these are termed medicines.’ Certain Californian 
tribes made drinks from manzanita berries, and 
the Pima and other tribes of the Arizonian region 
manufactured an intoxicating liquor from the 
fruit of the cactus. Among many tribes of ancient 
and modern Mexico, a decoction of p&yotl {Anka- 
Ionium levnnii), a small variety of cactus, had, 
and. still has, a very extensive use ; so also in the 
region of the United States north of Mexico. 
According to Mooney (Bull. 30 BE, pt. ii. p. 237), 
it was ‘ formerly and [is] still mucli used for cei e- 
monial and medicinal purposes by all the tribes 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Arkansas river southward, almost to 
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the city of Mexico.’ The Nahiiatl peyotl corre- 
s])onds to the Kiowa seiii, Comanche wo7co%v%, 
Taiahiimare hikidi^ etc. Under the incorrect title 
of mescal it is well known to the whites, and has 
been even used for psychological and medical 
experimentation. 

The * eating of mescal buttons' takes place during ceremonies 
of considerable length among the Kiowa (where the 3 ' have been 
studied by Mooney), Comanche, and other tribes. With these 
peoples, ‘ it is rather a ceremony of pra 3 "er and quiet (‘on- 
teniplation. It is usually performed as an invocation for the 
recovery of some sick person ; it is held in a tipi specially 
erected for the purpose, and begins usually r* . m . ig 

until the sun is well up in the morning.’ . -n* m, a - a i it t!o 
not take part in the ceremon 3 ' proper, but ‘occupy themselves 
with the preparation of the sacred food and of the feast in 
which all join at the close of the performance. ’ ‘At some point 
during the ceremony the sick peison is usuall 3 '' brought in to 
be prayed for, and is allowed to eat one or more specially 
consecrated peyotls.' Mooney says further; ‘The number of 
“buttons” eaten by one individual during the night varies 
from 10 to 40, and even more, tht^ drug prodiK'ir'j; a sort of 
spiritual e\a!i .LI 'on di(T« ring era iich iicm t .lat I'l o<I'u*t d In. ai y 
other k no n ill ug and ap]>.uen:l\ u i boil •\u\ n- u loii 'Ihe 
ellect IS In ghLein-d by tm* weirti l.iILibi oi im* s<i sg-, tin* ron- 
.siariL soiiri'i oi the di um and i.itlle. and i Ik I tin I ulai c‘ or i hi In i* ’ 
The Tarahumare and some other Mexican tribes liaiea 
dance. The effects of ‘mescal buttons’ have been stmlied 
experimentally by Havelock Ellis (Fop Set. Mo. Ixi [1902] 97- 
71), and, as^ Mooney notes (p. 237), ‘testa thus far made 
indicate that it possesses varied and valuable medical properties, 
tending to confirm the idea of the Indians who regard it almost 
as a panacea.’ Father Gerate (pp. 08-09) recoids its use, not 
only as a sort of panacea for fatigue, etc , but also as a means 
of obtaining hallucinations, which were then taken for messages 
from the gods, and prophecies of the future. The Ohiclumecs, 
according to Sahagun, consumed large quariLitii's of pryotl, aiul 
the 3 believed that ‘it gave them courage, took away all fear 
during battle, rendered them iriHensible to hunger, thirst, etc , 
and preserved them from all dangers.’ 

The ‘mescal button* or ‘mescal’ hero described is not to be 
confounded with the mescal (food and intoxicating- drink, the 
latter post-Coluinbian) produced in this region from th<* agave. 

9 . Inventions for use in * medicine.’ — He.sidos 
the vast nunihei* of amulets, charms, and tahsmaiis, 
of which some account is given in art. Charms 
AND Amulets (Amor.), a few ‘inventions’ of a 
medical or quasi-medical order, in use among 
American Indian peojiles, deserve mention here. 
Sucli are, e.g., a sort of respirator of fine woven 
grass used by the Kwikpagmiut Eskimo of Ahtska 
('Bartels, p. 222) to prevent tlie smoke from getting 
into the lungs of the people in the ‘sweat-house’ ; 
the scariUcation-imnlements of lish-teoth made 
by the Carayds of Brazil (p. 2G7), which are of 
peculiar interest ; the bone and horn tubes used liy 
several North American tribes (Navaho, Ojibwa, 
Creek, Siouan peoples) for scarification, blood- 
sucking, and similar xirocedures. Note may be 
taken Iiere also of the littci'S for the sick and 
wounded among a number of tribes (e.g, Dakotas) ; 
and the snow-spectacles of the Eskimo. 

10 . Hygiene, sanitation, etc. — The idea that 

‘cleanliness is next to godliness’ was wide-spread 
among many American Indian people.s, as their 
frequent bathing, and other cleansing procediire.s, 
the very common use of the ‘sweat-house’ (accom- 
panied often by elaborate ceremonials), the washing 
of the sexual parts, and the attention to the body 
during menstruation, after etc,, abundantly 

indicate. Some of the tribes lowest in intelligence, 
apparently, are very careful to bathe frequentiv 
and thoroughly — the process begmning with the 
new-born infant, which, even in the cold north, is | 
immediately plunged into the water ; the motlici 
also cleansing herself as soon as possible. This 
treatment of child and mother is discaissed at some 
length in tlie works of Floss and others wlio have 
written in particular of menstruation and of child- 
birth among primitive peoples. Fasting, bathing, 
and sprinkling ceremonials are found accoinjiany- 
ing the great religious performance.s as well as the 
smaller, and they are also to lie met with in 
connexion with preparation for and participation 
in games, which have often a more or less religious 
character. Of the Tsimshian Indians of British 


Columbia, who are sun- worshippers, Boas says 
(5th liep. on N. W. Tribes of Canada, 1889, p. 50) : 

‘Men make themselves agrrceable to the deit 3 ’^ by cleanliness. 
Therefore they must bathe and wash their whole bodies before 
piaving. For the same reason they take a vomitive when they 
wish to please the deity well. They fast and abstain from 
toiichiiiff their wives, if they desire their prayers to be success- 
ful.’ 

It is evident that many tabus, among the 
American Indians, no less than among primitive 
peoples in other parts of the globe, are of this 
hygienic, or qiiasi-bygienic nature. Sometimes, as 
among the Tsimshian (Jioas, p. 50), when a special 
object is to be attained, ‘ to make the ceremony 
veiy successful, their wives must join them; if 
the wife should not be true to the husband, the 
edect of the fasting is destroyed.’ Bathing and 
chiansing appear also frequently, and sometimes 
elaborately, m eonnc.xion with mourning rites 
and ceremonies connetited witli the handling and 
dis])osal of ihe dead. Tlie use of water reaches its 
maximum, perhaps, with the ancient Mexicans, 
who ‘ waslied the soul.’ The ‘ puribcation ’ of the 
soul as a means of curing the body of di.sease was 
in vogue among a number of the peoples of ancient 
Mexico, as Father Oei'ste notes (]>. IS). Water 
was regal (led as a par excellence, because 

‘it cured the body by washing the stains of the 
soul.’ 

The use of tlie bath (with some tribes daily) as 
a hygienics or medical proccalure, olteu complicated 
witii iidigions or niysl.ical cereinonit‘s, was wide- 
siiread in all parts ot pnmitivi; Ameiica, the water 
used having added to it souuitimcs {c,g, among 
ihe Dakotas) c.ertain dectoctions of plants — occa- 
sionally for tln^ ])ur]>os(j ol init.ating the skin. 
Some Indian tiilx's, like the Uopi or Moqui, and 
tlie Fueblos, avoided cold baths altogc^.ther ; others, 
like the Fimas and some tribes of Lower Cali- 
fornia, prefer! (‘d them. With ([uitc a number 
of tribes (Dakotas, (h'eiiks, Ojibwa, Klamath), 
(ispccially in the Koc.ky Mount.ain regmn, hot 
baths were foilowcal iuinuxhat.idy by cold, the 
individual rushing at once fiom the ‘sweat-house’ 
and plunging into the nearest stream. Cold hating 
for fever were in vogue among many tribes, and 
the linastec^s of Mexico ev(m submitUMl smallpox 
patienlnS to this [iroccdurcj, tlHU*(d>y gieatly increas- 
ing th(i mortality from that disiiase. TIic Moqui, 
wIhui suHering from hiver (Bartels, p. 134), ‘used 
to lie down in the cold water until they got well 
or died ’ — a sort of ‘ jierjx^tual liath,’ as the author 
nnnatks. Similar pnict-iccis are reported from the 
WinmdiagoH. Asiiersion with cold water is re- 
HorUul to by several tnlx*s. Among the tnhe.s of 
the Columbia rtigiori a,nd the Noitli Faci lie coast, 
many are very fond of hot baths, and the institution 
of the ‘ sw<‘-ai-house ’ or in imitive ‘ sUmm-bath’ is 
wide-spiead all over the continent, from the iin- 
civiliz(id tribes of the Flains and the Itocky 
Mountain riigions to the more or less civilized 
Aztecs of ancient M(ixico, with their temezcalll, 
etc. Tlie Mayan peophis, likewise, had their tnh. 
In Mexi(io, (Jentral America, and the Buehlo region, 
the ‘ sweat-houses ’ were more imposing construc- 
tions, but over a largo part of the c.ontineiit they 
were simply made of willows or the like, lai'ge 
enough to contain a single individual, the steam 
being produced by ]>ouring water over heated 
stones. ''J’he stnieture usually had a temporary 
covering of skins and hlanlnd^s. The body was 
sometimes scrap(id before leaving the sweat- lioiise, 
and some of the h^skimo are said to ‘rub thmnselyes 
after the bath with grass and twigs.’ According 
to Ilonshaw (Ihill. 30 DM, pt. ii. p. (301) sweating 
was pnactised among the American aborigines^ for 
three diirererit purpos(;H : ( 1 ) m a purely religious 
rite or ceremony for the purpo.se of jmrifying Uie 
body and propitiating spirits ; ( 2 ) a,< nuxiical 
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practice for the cure of disease ; (3) often as purely 
social and hygienic — ‘ a number of individuals 
entered the sweat-house together, apparently 
actuated only by social instinct and appreciation of 
the luxury of a steam bath ^ (p. 662). As a religions 
ceremony it was used by warriors before going 
forth, by hunters previous to departing for the 
chase, by boys and girls at puberty, and by all 
sorts of people in time of danger, or before under- 
taking special exploits, etc. Moreover, ‘among 
the Plains tribes all priests who perform ceremonies 
have usually to pass through the sweat- house to 
be purified, and the sweating is accompanied by 
special rituals’ (p. 661). The ceremonials of the 
sweat-house with some tribes are elaborate and 
complicated, especially where there is a village or a 
general tewiezcalli or esUifa, Nelson informs us 
that, among the Alaskan Eskimo, the hashim used 
for the sweat-bath Avas * the centre of social and 
religious life in every village.’ With most tribes 
also the construction of the sweat-house ‘ was 
attended with many rules and observances.’ 

Massage was practised in various ways by 
numerous American peoples (rubbing, pressure 
with hands or feet, etc.). Purifications of various 
sorts, including fasting, bathing, taking various 
‘medicines,’ were in vogue among many tribes, 
previous to participation in games and other more 
or less ceremonial performances. Culin {op. cit.) 
refers to such ‘ medicines ’ in connexion with the 
foot-races of the Tarahumare, the ball-games of 
Zuni, Cherokee, Ojibwa, Choctaws, Mohawks, 
etc. Care regarding the satisfaction of natural 
necessities is reported from a number of American 
Indian peoples. According to Joest {Int. Arch. f. 
Ethn. vol. V. SuppL, 1893), the Caribs and Arawaks, 
who live near rivers, etc., go thither for such 
purposes. Otherwise, they go to some distance 
from the village, scratch a hole in the sand, and 
carefully cover up their excrement, cleansing 
themselves with sand. Concerning the Caraya 
Indians of Brazil, Ehrenreioh (Bartels, p. 261) 
remarks on 

‘bhe feeling of decency of these savages exhibited in their 
manner of defecating, which is of culture-historical interest. 
It IS done as far away as possible from the village. A hole is 
made in the sand. The individual sits over it with outspread 
legs, hiding the upper part of his body behind a mat. The 
excrements are always carefully buried.’ 

Certain North American Indians also are very 
careful in the matter of relieving themselves, 
always doing so out of the public way, and not in 
view of any one. 

Some of the food-tabus of American Indian 
peoples have at least s. prima facie hygienic value. 
Careful regard for the purity of water is evident 
both in the Pueblo region of the south-western 
United States and from the early accounts of the 
semi- civilized peoples of ancient Mexico. 

Ehrenreich reports the Carayd Indians of Brazil 
(cited by Bartels, p. 238) as inquiring of every 
stranger, ‘ Have you catarrh ? ’ and permitting 
him to enter their cabin only after assuring tliem- 
selves that there is no danger from tuberculosis — 
a disease upon the increase among them, and of 
whose infectious character they are fully aAvare. 
But this is post-European. Among the Indians of 
northern Mexico individuals suffering from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases are abandoned by 
their fellows, who, however, place water and wild 
fruits within easy reach before leaving (Bartels, 
p. 242). The ancient Aztecs, according to Gerste 
(p. 18), had the same fashion of treating severe 
cases of disease, where death might be expected. 
The famil;^ of the patient carried him to the 
highest point of some near-by mountain, placed 
beside him food and a vessel of water, and left him 
to himself, for death or cure, as the case might be, 
after forbidding all persons to go near him. The 
voT.. IV. — 47 


segregation of the patient in order to keep away 
evil spirits, etc., was in vogue among many tribes. 
Some, like the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin 
and the Mosquitos of Honduras, went so far as to 
surround the bed of the sick with poles on which 
were hung various animals, or to hedge him in 
with painted sticks, allowing no one but the 
‘medicine-man’ to approach the spot (Bartels, p. 
244). Hygienic motives may also enter here in 
part, as also in the case of the abandonment of 
persons suffering from contagious or infectious 
diseases. Here perhaps ought also to be mentioned 
the fact reported by Dr. Farabee of tlie very 
primitive Macheyengas of eastern I’erii, that they 
‘ ax'e more afraid of the disease from which he died 
than of the dead man.’ 

n. Personification and forms of disease. — The 
disease or sickness is often given some special form 
and recognized as having the sliaj^e of some object 
or creatnre, whose expulsion by the shaman or 
other qualified person, with or Avithout the ac- 
companiment ot primitive music, incantations, 
conjurer’s tricks, and similar devices (the evil 
object is frequently ‘ sucked out ’ by the medicine- 
man), is folloAved by relief or cure, temporary or 
permanent. Such procedures are knoAvn all over 
America, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from 
Greenland to Brazil. The representation of the 
disease as a piece of bone is witle-spread ; common 
also is the conception of it as a piece of stone or 
some similar object. The claws ot such animals 
as the bear, the spines of the porcupine, etc., like- 
wise figure in the same Avay. Living creatures, 
corporeally or spiritually, constitute the disease- 
cause with many American tribes, having in some 
way or other, of themselves, or through the machi- 
nations of shamans or other evil-disposed indi- 
viduals, been introduced into the body of the 
patient. The Sioux Indians, kke some of the 
tribes of Central Mexico, personify; disease as a 
Avorm ; the Klamath and certain of the Sioux as 
some sort of insect ; some Indians of Central 
Mexico as a large ant ; the Klaimilh, Karok, and 
other Californian tribes of the north as a frog ; 
and the Dakotas as a tortoise. Another common 
personification is a snake. The Twaiia, Chi- 
makiim, and Klallam Indians of the State of 
Washington believe that certain diseases are 
caused by a wood-jiecker pecking at the heart of 
the person affected. Even quite largo animals are 
believed by some Indian tribes to make their Avay 
into the human body and cause disease and somo- 
tiraes death. Such are the bear and deer among 
the Dakotas ; the squirrel among the Twana and 
neighbouring tribes ; the among the 

Sioux ; the otter among certain tribes of the 
North Pacific coast region (some birds figure here 
also, of considerable size). Among the TAvana, 
Chimakum, and Klallam it is believed that evil- 
minded shamans or sorcerers can send into the 
body of a man a bear, which eats at his heart and 
so causes him to become sick (Eella, Ann. lirp. 
Smiths. Inst., 1887, pt. i.). Among the Nutka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, according to Boas 
(6th Hep. N. W. Tribes, 1890, p. 44), 

* the cause of sickness is either what is called m.dyaU€, i.e. 
sickness flj ing about in the shape of an insect and entering the 
body without some enemy being the cause of it ; or the sick 
person has been struck by sickness thrown by a hostile shaman, 
which IS called menu'qciU. Their ordinary method of removing 
disease is by sucking and singing over the patient.' 

12. Prognostics, etc. — Devices for the pi'og- 
nostication and prophesying of the issues of dis- 
eases of various sorts are reported from many 
American tribes. Among the Kutenai Indians of 
south-eastern British Columbia, according to Boas 
{5th Hep. p. 46), ‘ if the hands of a dead man 
(before the body is buried) are closed so firmly 
that they cannot be opened, it indicates that the 
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tribe will be healthy and strong and free from 
disease.’ The Indians of Michoacan (Bartels, p. 
168), in Central Mexico, believe that, if the leaf 
of a certain plant, when placed on the sore place 
of the body, stays there, the man will recover ; if 
it drops off, his death is certain. The Mayas of 
Yucatan are said to have used a crystal for pur- 
poses of prognostication. In other parts of the 
continent the meclicine-men, the priests of the 
Mayas, used to cast lots in order to determine 
what offering should be made for the restoiation 
of the patient to health. 

13, Transference of disease, ‘scape-animals,’ 
etc. — The idea of curing a sick peisoii by trans- 
ferring the disease or illness with whicli he is 
afflicted to some other creatine, animal or human, 
is met with in various regions of primi tive America. 
Some of the Nahuas or Aztecan peoples of ancient 
Mexico (Gerste, p. 47) had the custom, in cases of 
violent fever, of fabricating a little dog of maize- 
Hour, which was then j) laced on a maguey-plant 
in the public way ; it was believed that the first 
passer-by would carry off the disease, and thus 
enable the patient to recover. In like manner, 
ceitain Peruvian coastal tribes used to expose on 
the public road the clothes of the sick man, in the 
belief that any passer-by who touched them would 
take the disease upon himself and so relieve the 
patient. 

14. The animal world as the cause of disease. — 
A typical American Indian legend of the origin 
of disease is that of tlic Cherokee reported by 
Mooney, and given at length in art. CilKKOKKKS 
(vol. iii. p. 505). According to this myth, the 
animals became so offended and outraged at the 
carelessness of man and the invasions of their 
rights on the part of mankind that they held a 
council and determined to obtain revenge by each 
of them inflicting some disease upon their liuman 
oppressors. This they did, the smallest as well as 
the greatest providing liis share. This is why the 
incantations and rites of the Chorokoe medicirui- 
men are so full of references to animals, and why 
each disease is represented as being causcjd by 
some one of them (the interesting details will bo 
found in Mooney’s monograph upon this subject). 
As a result of the action of tlie animals, the h^.gcrid 
goes on to state, all the plants held a conned I and 
resolved to present man with remcclioH for all the 
diseases inflicted upon bun by the former. Thus 
it happens, also, that for every disease brought 
about by the animals, there is a remedy to be 
found in the plant world. The idea of the origin 
of disease from the animal world obtains among 
many other American tribes as well, and the 
doctrine sometimes suggests comjiarlson with the 
modern scientific theories as to the microbe origin 
of many human diseases. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, birds such as the wood-pecker, 
the lark, the crane, and various sorts of ducks are 
believed to be the causers of disease. With them 
also the otter is made responsible for smallpox. 

15. Natural phenomena as causes of disease. — 
With some American Indian peoples, the shadow 
of another person is often harmful. Among the 
Shush wap of British Columbia (Boas, 6th Hep. p. 92) 
widows and widowers, while observing mourning 
regulations, ‘ must avoid letting their shadows fall 
upon a person, as the latter would fall sick at 
once.’ Similar beliefs prevail among the Bilqula 
{7th Rep., 1891, p. 13). Lightning, the moon’s 
light, etc., are sometimes supposed to cause illness. 
The Klamath Indians seem to have believed that 
the wind had something to do with the causation 
of disease. In some of the incantations of these 
Indians the west wind, in pai ticular, is repre- 
sented as ‘ blowing disease ’ out of its mouth ; the 
rainstorm also ‘ calls up ’ disease. 


16. Human beings as causers of disease. — Be- 
sides enchantment, witchcraft, sorcei'y, and other 
active procedures of rnedicine-men and medicine- 
women, by means of whicli sickness or disease is 
caused in another individual or transferred to him, 
there are other ways in which men and women 
may infect one another or bring about a con- 
dition of ill-health. As may be seen from the 
abundant data in Floss’s Das Weib, the menstru- 
ating woman is often regarded as a disease-bringer 
or a disease-causer, and ner segregation is justified 
for that reason. Among the Songisli Indians of 
Vancouver Island, according to Boas {Gth Rep. p. 
22 ), ‘ menstruating women may not come near 
sick persons, as they would make them weak.’ 
The maximum theory of woman’s responsibility 
for disease is met with among the Chiquitos of 
Bolivia, concerning whoso ‘ medical code ’ Charle- 
voix states (Gerste, p. 45) that ‘ it consists of two 
prescriptions,— first, to suck the part of the body 
of the patient affected, and, second, to kill some 
woman, since women are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of mankind.’ Among the Shushwap 
Indians of British Columbia, according to Boas 
{l.c. p. 90), ‘women during their monthly periods 
are forbidden to cook for their families, as it is 
believed that the food would he poisonous.’ Among 
the causes of disease or sickness given by the 
shamans of the Shushwap (p. 94) arc ‘ that a 
woman passed by the head of the patient, or that 
the shadow of a mourruu* fell upon him.’ Ideas 
cognate, more or less, with the ‘ evil eye ’ super- 
stitions of the Old World arc met with in vari- 
ous parts of primitive America. The shamans 
of many tribes {e.g. Shahaptin, Klamath, and 
other }>eoi)lcs of the ( )i(‘gonia,n-Cohinibian region) 
are believed to be able, to ‘shoot’ diseases from 
their eyes. Against thes(i instances of maleficent 
human beings may ho cited <‘.ases of twms as dis- 
ease cure7\s\ As already noted in art. CuiLDREN 
(vol. iii. p. 52G), seviiral Anundean Indian tribes, 
particularly in the North I’acific (;oast region, 
believe that twins are gifted with the power of 
curing diseaK<'s. 

ThuH, among tlic Kwakintl (IJoaH, f>th Hep. p. 51), twins, who 
arc thought to he transformed Halmon, * have the nower of 
curing diHcasoH, and use for this puriJOHc a rattle called 
K'oaqatvn^ which has the sliape of a flat bo.v about three 
feet long by two feet wide * ; among the Nak dmgylisila 
(^Oth Rep. 02), ‘ twins, if of the same sev, were salmon 
before they were horn. . . . The father dances for four days 
after the children have been born, with a large, H(jua»e rattle. 
The ohiUben, by swinging this rattle, can cine disease and 
procure favourable winds and weather.’ 

17. Soul and disease. — In primitive America a 
great variety of ideas as to the relationship of the 
soul to disease and kindx'cd phenomena of the 
Imman body prevailed. Indeed, we meet with all 
grade.s — from the simple belief of the Arawakan 
Mac.heyengas of eastern Peru, who, according to 
Dr. W". C. Farabee {Froc. Amer. Antiq. Society, 
N.S., XX.), think that the soul ‘ ha.s nothing to do 
with life, sleep, disease, or death,’ to the elaborate 
and quite nHd.a.physical doctrines of some of the 
tribes occu])ying higher cultural stages, where 
life, sleep, disease, and death have often to be 
interpreted in relation to the existence of a 
])lan)dity of souks, constituting someixmes a hier- 
archical sei'ics. Among the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast regions there are some (for example, 
certain tribes of the Fraser Kiver, in British 
Columbia) who l>eliove in the existence of ‘ several 
souls, the loss of one of whieh causes partial loss 
of life, i.e. sickness, while the loss of all, or of the 
X)rmcipal one, entails death bnt, according to Boas 
{Bull. 30 BE, pt. ii, |>. 617), the idea that the ‘life’ 
is associated with the vital 01 gaiis (blood, breath, 
et(;. ), the loss of which causes (leath, ‘is not 
strongly devclop<jd among the American abori- 
gines.’ The llxdatsa Indians of the Siouan stock, 
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like the Fraser River tribes, believe in a plurality 
of souls, as do a number of other American peoples. 
The doctrine of souls and of disease among the 
Chinook Indians has been discussed by Boas 
[JAFL, 1893, pp. 39-43). Here there are said to be 
two souls, a larger and a smaller ; when a man is 
sick, it is because the latter has left his body, and 
he recovers when the shaman or medicine-man 
has caught the soul and returned it to him. In 
various parts of America tlie devices for ‘ soul- 
catching ’ are sometimes detailed, with extensive 
ceremonial, ritual, etc. Among the Tlinkit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian Indians, according to Boas {5th 
Rep, p. 58), 

* their art consists in extracting the sickness or in finding and 
restoring the soul of the sick person. In trying to find it, 
three or four shamans smg and rattle over the sick person 
until they declare they have found the whereabouts of his soul, 
which 18 supposed to be in the possession of the salmon or 
olachen (candle-fish), or in that of the deceased shaman. Then 
they go to the place where it is supposed to be, and by singing 
and incantations obtain possession of it, and enclose it in a 
hollow carved bone. Then mountain-goat tallow, red paint, 
eagle-down, and other valuable objects are burnt, and the 
soul held over the fire. The bone is then laid upon the sick 
man’s head, the shaman saying, “ Here is your soul. Now 
you will be better and eat again.” Sometimes the soul is sup- 
posed to be held by a shaman, who is paid for returning it.’ 
The soul of an individual can be removed from 
his body through the ‘ magic ’ of his enemies, their 
more powerful orenda^ to use the term of Hewitt, 
and can he brought back only by the exercise of 
the same practices of a higher order or a greater 
cunning. Among the Songisli Indians the lower 
sort of shamans, or sldua^ who are generally 
women, are able to cure such diseases as are not 
due to the soul’s absence from the body. The 
higher class of shamans, or squnadm, are able to 
see the soul and to catch it when it has left the 
body and its owner is sick. A man becomes a 
sqitnadm by intercourse with supernatural powers 
in the woods, where he acquires a guardian spirit, 
‘ called the tVJddyin, corres])ondmg to what is 
known as the iamanowus in the Chinook jargon, 
and “medicine” east of the Rocky Mountains.’ 
The method of procedure of the sq%inadm in dis- 
ease-curing and soul-catching is thus described by 
Boas {Sth Rep. 30) : 

* When he returns from the woods, the shaman is able to 
cure diseases, to see and to catch souls, etc. The best time of 
the day for curing disease is at nightfall. A number of people 
are invited to attend the ceremonies. The patient is deposited 
near the fire, the guests sit around him. Then they begin to 
sing and beat time with sticks The shaman (who uses no 
rattle) has a cup of water standing next to him. He takes a 
mouthful, blows it into his hands, and sprinkles it over the 
sick person. Then he applies his mouth to the place where the 
disease is supposed to be, and sucks at it. As soon as he has 
finished sucking, he produces a piece of deer-skin or the like 
as though he had extracted it from the body, and which is 
supposed to have produced the sickness. If the soul of the 
sick person is supposed to be absent from the body, the shaman 
sends his tVk'dyin (not his soul) in search. The tVk'dyvn brings 
it, and then the shaman takes it and puts it on the vertex of 
the patient, whence it returns into his body. These perform- 
ances are accompanied by a dance of the shaman. Before the 
dance the sidua must give a name to the earth, which else would 
swallow the shaman. When acting as conj'urer for sick per- 
sons, he must keep away from his wife, as else his powers 
might be interfered with. He never treats members of his 
own family, but engages another shaman for this purpose. It 
13 believed that he cannot cure his own relatives. Rich per- 
sons sometimes engage a shaman to look after their welfare.’ 

Shamans are able to make people sick, no 
less than to cure them of illness. The Nutka 
Indians, according to Boas {6th Rep. p, 44), have 
the following curious belief as to the cause of 
sickness : 

* The soul has the shape of a tiny man ; its seat is in the 

crown of the head. As long as it stands erect, the person to 
'vh'i’T it IS hale and well ; but, when it loses its upright 

po= ' n .01 : reason, its owner loses his senses. The soul is 
capable of leaving the body , then the owner grows sick, and, 
if the soul 18 not speedily restored, he must die. To restore 
it, the higher class of shamans, called k-ok-oatsmoah (soul- 
workers), are summoned.' 

Among the Kwakiutl Indians (p. 59) : 

* If a man feels weak and looks pale, the seer (shaman) is 


sent for. He feels the head and root of the nose of the patient, 
and finds that his soul has left his body.’ 

The soul is caught again at night by the shaman 
to the accompaniment of incantations, etc., as 
already described for the Songish. Among the 
Shusliwap the bringing back of the soul is an 
elaboiate performance. Among the Bilqula (Bel- 
lacoola) the following belief obtains {7th Rep. 

P- 14) : 

* The soul is believed to dwell in the nape. It is similar in 
shape to a bird enclosed in an egg If the shell of the egg 
breaks and the soul flies awaj", its owner must die. Shamans 
are able to see and to recover souls. By laying their hands on 
the nape of a person they are able to tell whether his soul la 
present or whether it has left the body. If the soul should 
become weak, they are able to restore it to its former vigour. 
If a person swoons, it is believed that his soul has flown away 
without breaking its shell. The shaman hears its buzzing 
wings, which give a sound like that of a mosquito He may 
catch and replace it in the nape of its owner If the soul 
leaves the body without breaking its shell the owner becomes 
crazy. ’ 

Unlike many other Indian tribes, the Bilqula 
believe that the art of shamanism is a direct gift 
of the deity called Snq, obtained during illness, 
and not procurable by means of fasting, praying, 
etc. Among the Chilliwack, according to Hill- 
Tout {Rep. on JEthnol. jSurv. of Canada., 1902, p. 9), 
the shaman sends his own soul out to catch the soul 


which has escaped from the body of his patient. 
Among the Twana Indians, who have the practice 
of ‘soul-catching,’ the reason given for its perform- 
ance at night is that night on eaitU coriesi^ouds to 
day-time in the spirit-world. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, the treatment of the sick takes 
place in the winter-house in cuinplelo darkness, 

i 8 . Ghosts or spirits of the dead and disease. — 
An opinion met with among many of the aborigines 
of America is that, in some way or other, tlie ghosts 
or spirits of the dead arc responsible for the diseases 
and sicknesses that alllict mankind. Among the 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver Islanil, to see the gliosts 
of the dead, when they re-appear on earth, entails 
sickness and death (lloas, 5ih Rep. p. 43) ; with' 
certain Siouan tribes, to touch them or be touched 
by them as they move unseen through the air has 
the same effect.* Many peoples, however, hclievo 
in an active r 6 le of these spixits in aillictiiig human 
beings with disease ; this sometimes amounts to 
taking possession of the body or of some pait or 
member of it. Among the coast Salish (Boas, ib. 
1 ). 52), it is believed that ‘ the touch or tlie seeing 
of ghosts brings sickness and death.’ So, also, with 
the Songish {6th Rep. p. 28), who believe that 
‘their touch causes sickries'i. The3 make 1 hose who liave not 
regarded the regulations regarding lood ilimI work mad. Their 
touch paralyzes man. When one feols afraid, being alone in the 
woods or 111 the dark, it is a sign that a ghost is near.’ 

The following is reported by Boas {6th Rep. 
p. 61) from the Kwakiutl : 

‘The sight of a ghost is deadly. A few years ago, a woman, 
who was wailing for her mother, suddenly fell into a swoon. 
The people first believed her to be dead, and carried the corpse 
into the woods. There they discovered that she continued to 
breathe. They w'atched her for two days, when she recovered. 
She told them that she had seen two people enter the house. 
One of them had said : “ Don’t cry ; 1 am your mother's ghost. 
We are well off where we live.” She had replied : “ No ; I 
mourn because you have left me alone.” Then she had fallen 
into a deep swoon.’ 


This explanation of swooning, fainting, and simi- 
lar states is common all over primitive America. 
Among the Shushwaps (p. 93), ‘when a person 
faints, it is a sign that a ghost pursues him.’ 

19 . The hereafter of those dying from sickness 
and disease. — Among the American Indians, one 
frequently meets the idea that those dying by 
violent deaths, women dying in childbirth, and 
people whose death is due to sickness or disease 
go to certain speci<al abodes in the hereafter. Thus 
the Tlinkit, according to Boas {5th Rep. p. 47), 
‘believe that the soul, after death, lives in a country similar to. 
ours. Those who have died a violent death go to heaven to a 
country ruled by Tahit ; tViose who die by sickness (also women' 
dying in childbed) go to a country beyond the boidetb of Uie 
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earth, but on the same level It is said that the dead from both 
countries join during the daytime. I believe that this idea, 
which IS also held by the Ilaida, must be ascribed to Eskimo 
influence.’ 

A special heaven for women dying in childbed is 
met with elsewheie among uncivilized tribes; also 
in ancient Mexico. 

20 . Disease and the g^ods and demons. — The 
conception of disease as the work of deity or of 
demons has not yet vanished altogether from the 
minds of the civilized Christian peoples of the 
globe, and it is strongly entertained by many 
tribes of American Indians representing practi- 
cally all grades of culture in the jiriinitive New 
World. The Iroquoiaii Onondaga, believe 

that the evil demons known as Ilondoi cause both 
disease and misfortune among men and women, 
but, when appeased by dances and other cere- 
monies and by oflerings of food, tobacco, and the 
like, they become friendly and protect them from 
sickness and disease, as well as from witchcraft. 
In the dances and kindred ceremonials of the Iro- 
quoian ‘ medicine-societies,’ women masked, repre- 
senting these disease-demons with distorted human 
faces, are employed. The secret medicine-societies 
of the pagan Seneca have recently been studied by 
A. C. Parker, himself of Iroquoian descent. These 
societies serve for the healing of disease and the 
furtherance of well-being in the broadest sense. 
In a Tsimshian myth (Boas, 5th llcp. p. 50) * the 
master of the moon,’ the pestilence {Idaiatiloq), 
appears as a powerful deity-something ascribahle 
^ the influence of the neighbouring Kwakiutl. 
The Sacs and Poxes believe that the spirit of shik- 
ness, Aqienawcni, hovers about, seeking entrance 
mto the lodges of the Indians. Among the Nez- 
Perc6 Indians there is a general ceremony, lasting 
from 3 to 7 days, carried on by all the men of the 
community who are between 18 and 40 yeais of 
age, with the object of conquering MaivUhy the 
spirit of fatigue (Bartels, p. 235) ; and the Indians 
believe firmly that by means of it they ensure 
themselves great bodily strength and capacity for 
resistance to fatigue. 

Water-demons are sometimes credited with koep- 
souls of men, and thus causing various 
diseases and sicknesses. Examples of this are the 
Trahan of the Mexican Coras, descjribed by Preuss 
and the P'ujio of the Indians of the liolivian- 
Argcntinian border-land, of whic.h an a(;count is 
given by Boman {Antiq. de la H>g, and,, vol. i. 
[1908]). In the case of the Pnjio, a rather com- 
plicated ollering is made, after which the soul is 
called hack. The soul is also called back when 
one IS ‘frightened to death.’ Among the Ipurina 
Indians of Brazil, persons whose recovery from 
illness or disease is not expectotl, and upon whom 
all the arts of the shaman have been exercised 
m vain, are devoted to Inkisi, ‘the great water- 
^ake,’ a prominent figure in their mythology. 
Ehrenreich thus describes their actions in this 
matter (cited in Bartels, p. 248) : 

K beyond anything but the 

^be shamans proceeds to the nvor to 
call the Water-Spmfc. After all accompanying him have dis- 
appeared, the Spirit comes forth, and asks first after what gifts 

with the». ho doAros 


himself ready for the reception of the sick man. The latter is 
stupefied with tobacco and thrown mto the river, on the bottom 
of which he falls with a dull thud,” and wakes up. The Water- 
Spint takes him into his house and restores him. The method 
of cure IS not clearly given, but the recovered patient remains 
for ever in the realm of the Water-Snake, and livia there happily 
return to earth. The accident- 
ally drowned find the same reception, while those already dead 
on earth are rejected. Moribund people are often hurried into 
the next world by the clubs of the shamans.’ 

21 . Disease as punishment. — The conception of 
disease as punisliment for tiie known or unknown 
sins and oilences of the individual, the family or 
the community is wide-spread, and is not confined 
to any particular stage of culture, either in the Old 


World or in the New. Primitive America furnishes 
a number of inteiesting examples. Tlie breakino- 
of tabus, and the disregarding of various other re^ 
ligious or seini-ieligious commandments and regu- 
lations, arc believmd by tribes all over the conti- 
nent to be followed by punishments which often 
take the form of some sickness or aflliction of body 
or mind, or of both together. The breaking of 
food-tabus, in particular, is thought to bring dis- 
eases of various sorts on the guilty ; likewise, the 
non-obsei vance or neglect of the customs and cere- 
niorues relating to menstruation, puberty, child- 
birth, coitus, etc. The Mayas of Yucatan and the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, both representing the 
highest reaches of primitive American civilization 
believe that certain diseases were sent upon the 
individual, etc., in consequence of sin ; the former 
holding also that it sometimes was for sins uncon- 
fessed. This topic is discussed by lh*euss in his 
article on sin in ancient Mexican religion (see Lit,). 
It ajipears that the Aztecs believed diseases and 
misfortunes of many sorts to be due to the sinful 
nature of man. Sacrilege and odences against the 
State were punished by the gods. Tezcatlipoca, 
c.q., sent leprosy, sexual diseases, gout, skin 
diseases, dppsy, etc. Father Gerste (p. 19) says 
on this point that, in cases of severe illness or 
grave diseases, the ‘doctor’ told the patient that 
lie must have conimitted some sin, and kept ques- 
tioning him until he conlessed some ollonco — very 
old, perhaps, and almost forgotten. The principle 
of medication h<irci was to purify the soul lirst, and 
then the body might got well. Certain Central 
American peoiiles, of the Mayan stock, had prac- 
tically the vsaino iileas ami method of procedure by 
confession, etc. 

22 . Special and protective deities of shamans, 
etc.—A mong not a few tribes, especially those be- 
longing to the ancimit civilized pcMiples of Mexico, 
Central ami South America, the ‘doctors,’ ‘medi- 
cine-imin,’ etc., bad their sptMTial protective divini- 
ties. Such, G.g., were, a.mong (he Aztecs and 
closely related peojihis, 7d(;ri, tiie great, ancient 
mother, particularly fricmlly to women -doctors 
and midwives, who iigured in the ceremonials in 
her honour; JCd<nicn, a goddcjss to whom a young 
maiden was oflered in sacuihco ; TzftpolUt tenan, or 
‘the motlu^r ot ‘rzapotlan,’ to whoiu was attrilmted 
the dis(‘overy of the medicinal lesin called oxlfl, and 
who was specially worshipped by male ‘ doctois’ ; 
JxtldXon (also called 7'lfdlcrfdn), god of song, 
dancing, games, etc., into whost‘ temple sick ehil- 
dren were taken, to dam;e (if t.hey could) before 
his imag(‘, ami drink of the holy water preserved 
in the samduary. 'Ihe deititm 'lialtecuiii, Xochi- 
cauacan, Oxomoco, and Cijiactonal especially were 
credited with the beginnings of medical art. 
Among the Mayas, the eul tin e-hero, Itzamna, is 
said to have been the originator of medicine ; the 
same thing is sjxid of Xnmean and Xpiyacoc among 
the kindred Quiches of (Juateniala. ^I’he culture- 
hero, as primal shaman, appe^ars also in S. America, 
e.g., in the Yurupari leg(m(l reported by Stradelli 
from the head-waters oi the Orinoco, llie Ouar- 
ayan (Bolivia) Abaangui pnipares the first cliicJm, 
or intoxicating drink, from maize. Many myths 
relate that the ‘medicine’ was received directly 
or indirectly from the gods themselves or their 
representatives, the Twins, who figure so con- 
spicuously in the mytiiologies of the south-western 
United Btates, etc. ; the ‘ transformers ’ of the 
North Vaoific coast; or such animal -deities as 
the coyote in the Kocky Mountain region and 
among the Blains tribes. Iloirman has recorded 
the great Ojibwa myth of the transference to man 
by the culture -hero, Manabozho, of the ‘grand 
medicine.’ Cushing has also published the Zuui 
account of the teaching of ‘ medicine ’ to the lirst 
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men by the Twins, who are the chief culture-figures 
in Pueblo mythology. 

23 . Human sacrifice as a cure for disease. — The 
sacrifice of animals, etc., as a more or less religious 
ceremonial in connexion with the ritual of ‘ medi- 
cine ’ is known from various regions of the globe, 
where the process of getting well in body is carried 
out on lines similar to getting well in mind, and 
maintaining harmony between man and the powers 
beyond and above him. In this way human sacri- 
fice sometimes occurs. Some of the Indian tribes 
of ancient Mexico, according to Orozco y Berra, 
cited by Father Gerste (p. 19), used, in cases of 
very grave illness of the father or the mother, to 
kill the youngest child as an expiatory sacrifice. 

Literature. — Besides the other references in the text, the 
following works may be cited as of first importance : A. S. 
Ashmead, ‘Some Observations on certain Pathological Ques- 
tions concerning the Mutilations represented on the Anthropo- 
morphous huacos Pottery of Old Peru,’ N.V. Med. Jour.^ 1909, 
pp. 857-861, and other writings on the subject of syphilis m 
America ; M. Bartels, Die Medizin der Naturvolker^ Leipzig, 
1893 ; I. Bloch, * Der Ursprung der Syphilis, Morbus Ameri- 
canus,’ Intern. Arnerik.-Kongr. xiv. (1904) 57-79, and recent 
volume on same topic ; F. Boas, ‘ The Doctrine of Souls and of 
Disease among the Chinook Indians,’ JAFLy 1893, pp. 39-43, 
and other contributions; J. G. Bourke, ‘The Medicine-men of 
the Apache,’ 9 RBBWy 1892, pp. 443-600; S- Culin, ‘Games 
of the North American Indians,' 24 RBEWy 1907, pp. 3-809; 
R. B. Dixon, ‘ Some Aspects of the American Shaman,' 
JAFL xxi. (1908) 1-12, and other writings ; A. Gerste, Notes 
S'ur la midecine et la hotanique des anctens Mexicains^y Pans, 
1910 ; W. J. Hoffman, ‘ The Mide'wiwm or “ Grand Medicine 
Society” of the Ojibwa,’ 7 RBBWy 1891, pp. 143-300; A. 
Hrdlicka, various contributions, but especially Physiological 
and Medical Observations among the Indians of South‘We8tem 
United States and Northern Mexico (Bull. 54 BE, 1908) ; J. G. 
McGuire, ‘ Pipes and Smoking Customs of the American 
Aborigines,’ Rep. U.S. Nat. MitiS., 1897; J. Mooney, ‘The 
Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees,' 7 RBEW, 1885-1886, pp. 
301-397, and other writings; A. G. Morice, ‘ D6n6 Surgery,’ 
Trans. Canadian /nsf. (Toronto) voL vii. (1901), pp. 16-27; E. 
von Nordenskiold, ‘Recettes raagiques et m6dicales du P6rou 
et de la Bohvie,’ Joum. Soc. des Am4r. de Paris, N.S., iv. (1907) 
163-174 ; R. Palma, La uta del Peru, Lima, 190S ; Ploss- 
Bartels, Das Weib in der Natur- und Volkerkunde’^, Leipzig, 
1891, and Das Kind tn Branch und Sitte der Volker^, 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1884 ; K. T. Preuss, * Die Siinde in der mexikanischen 
Religion,’ Globus, Ixxxiii. (1903) 253-257, 268-273 ; T. C. Tello, 
La Antiguedad de La sijilis en el Peru, Lima, 1909 ; H. U. Wil- 
liams, ‘The Epuienncof the Indians of New England, 1616-1620, 
with Remarks on Native American Infections,’ Johns JSopk. 
Hosp. Bull. (Baltimore) xx. (1909) 340-349, See also Handbook 
of American Indians North of Mexico (Bull SO BE), articles 
on ‘Health and Disease,’ ‘ Medicine and Medicine-men,’ ‘Re- 
ligion,’ ‘Soul,’ ‘Sweating and Sweat-Houses,' etc. 

A. F. Chamberlain. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian), — The chief difficulty in treating of the 
subject of diseases in Babylonia is to separate the 
ideas of magic from medicine proper in the native 
methods of healing. The Assyrian physician never 
shook himself entirely free from the more super- 
natural side of his profession, and, apart from the 
magical incantations for the sick, even the more 
scientific medical texts depend largely on ‘ white 
magic.’ The latter consist, for the most part, of 
short material recipes on which much of our know- 
ledge of the Assyrian pharmacopoeia rests, but they 
also prescribe spells to be used simultaneously with 
the administration of drugs. It is therefore clear 
that, although many of the recipes in use were 
efficacious from a purely medical standpoint, they 
were frequently combined with a series of chanted 
abracadabra of more value to the anthropologist 
than to the student of medicine. 

The present inhabitants of the plains of Meso- 
potamia and the hills of the neighbourhood are 
probably liable to the same diseases as their 
ancestors were some thousands of years ago, and 
we may therefore start on this hypothesis. Sudden 
plagues, of which cholera is one of the most 
appalling in its effects, are met with at all periods 
of the history of this country : ^ dysentery, typhoid, 

1 Joshua the Stylite (ed. Wright, Camb. 1882, p. 17) says, ‘ as all 
the people had sinned, all of them were smitten with th . o’r .'•■10 * 
in the year of Alexander. The destruction of Setnui i.i,'-. 
army (2 K 19^5^ Is 373 (j) must have been due to some such cause. 


and like diseases, common to all countries where 
the drainage is of a casual nature ; smallpox and 
similar pests ; malaria, particularly in the swamps 
of Babylonia ; and such other ailments as are 
common to all mankind without distinction of 
locality. Particularly, too, must be mentioned 
the peculiar skin-eruption known variously as the 
‘ Baghdad boil,’ or * Mosul (or Aleppo) button,’ 
and the various forms of ophthalmia common to 
Eastern peoples. Naturally theie are many forms 
of sickness on the cuneiform tablets that we cannot 
identify with certainty until our knowledge of the 
medical literature is more advanced. 

The principal causes to which sickness was 
ascribed were the visitation of some god or god- 
dess, the attack of a devil, and the machinations of 
sorcerers. ^ Demoniac possession was firmly believed 
in, and it is for this reason that the priest was as 
likely to be called in to help a patient as the real 
doctor. The whole of the cuneiform incantations 
are full of the belief that some god, demon, or 
ghost is plaguing the sick man, and must be 
expelled before the patient can be healed ; and 
similarly we may presume that the so-called Peni- 
tential Psalms have their origin, not in the remorse 
of the suppliant, but in his actual physical malady, 
which he oelieves to be due to some supernatural 
blow. The medical texts are often explicit on this 
point : * When (a man) is smitten on his neck, it is 
the hand of Adad ; when he is smitten on his neck, 
and his breast hurts him, it is the hand of Istar on 
the necklace.’® ‘ When a man’s temples pain him, 
and the neck muscles hurt him, it is the hand of a 
ghost.’ ® ‘ When a ghost seizes upon a man, then 

mix (various substances) together, anoint him 
(with them), and the hand of the ghost will be 
removed.’ ^ 

There is little doubt that sickness, as under- 
stood among the Assyrians, may be reckoned to 
be due to breaches of the savage tabu. The man 
so attacked has transgressed a ban ; indeed, much 
of the incantation series known by the name of 
&urpu deals with long lists of possible uncleannesa 
which has caused the patient^s malady, the word 
used being mamit. In one tablet there is a cate- 
gorical list of as many as one hundred and sixty- 
three mamit, or tabus, each sevei’ally described 
briefly in one line, and the magician is supposed to 
repeat all these, as it is hoped that he will thereby 
light on the correct cause of the trouble, diagnose 
his case properly, and show that he possesses a 
knowledge of the cause of the sickness. That 
physical ills were held to be the result of incurring 
some tabu of unclean ness is quite clear from certain 
mamit of the Third Tablet, which are as follows : 

Togo before the Sun-god when Ultsiirli.e. under a tabu] (I* D 4), 
to touch a man when one is under a tabu, or to pray m the same 
state (11. 115, 116), or to hold converse, eat the bread, or drink 
the water of one under a tabu (II. 117-119), or to drink what he 
has left (1. 120) ; or, in the Second tablet, to go before a man 
under a tabu, or to have a man under a tabu come before one 
(11. 99, 100), to sleep on the bed, sit on the chair, or to eat or 
drink from vessels, belonging to such a man (11 101-104). 

According to modern ideas, many of these might 
be merely an unintelligent development of the 
principle of infectious diseases (which will provide 
an explanation in part), but the first three show 
distinctly that there are other principles in ques- 
tion. The savage tabu of ‘ uncleanness’ is here in 
a later dress, and sickness is considered as the 
result of a breach of this very intricate belief. For, 
if the man for whom the series Surpu provides 
a means of relief be not really and obviously 
physically ill, there is no reason for the existence 
of such a series ; we cannot suppose that a man 
called in a priest to relieve him from the obscure 
tabus which he might have incurred, unless there 
was some unusual physical condition demanding it. 

1 For these, see art. Charms and Amulets (Assyr -Bab.). 

2 S- 951. 3 S. 1063. 4 K. 4075 • cf K 4009 b 
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Just as wc may presume the ' ixiiwitting ’ tabus (hi 
whatever way the word may be translated) of 
the OT to have manifested themselves in some 
physical way, so must we suppose that an Assyrian 
would not have recourse to a priest-physician unless 
absolutely driven by pain or fear. Sickness is due 
to a demoniac or Divine inihience, and it is well 
known that a savage fears to incur a breach of tabu 
irom some ill- defined sense of danger from god or 
devil ; it is clear, therefore, that the Assyrians had 
the same terror in their minds when they edited 
the /s'wr^zA-series for the benefit of sick men. The 
sorcerer must discover — or trick the powers into 
believing that he has discovered — the tabu which 
the patient has transgressed, and he can then pro- 
ceed to cleanse the man from his breach, and lift 
the ban from him. 

The principal god connected with healing is Ea, 
but it is his son Marduk who is appealed to by the 
physician as intermediary with the higher power. 
Marduk, when called on for help, is supposed to 
repair to his father to ask him for his a<.lvice as to 
what the sick man must do to be healed. This 
episode is constantly repeated in cuneiform in- 
cantations for the sick ; indeed, to such an extent 
was it recognized as the usual procedure that it is 
frequently inserted in these texts in one linecontain- 
ing abbreviations of the three principal sentences, 
thus : ‘ Marduk hath seen ' ; ‘ What I ’ ; ‘ Go, my 
son.’ The full formula is as follows : 


‘ Marduk hath seen hira (the sick man), and hath entered the 
house of his father Ea, and hath said, ** Father, hcadacihc from 
the under world hath j^one forth,” i Twice he hath said unto 
him, What this man hath done he knoweth not ; wheieby shall 
he be relieved?” Ea hath answered lus son Mauiiik, “ O my 
son, what dost thou not know, what more can I }-ive theo'V 
O Marduk, what dost thou not know, what can I add unto thy 
knowledge? What I know, thou knowest also. Go, mv son. 
Marduk. . . 

Then follows the actual prescription for the 
patient. Tliis method of bringing in a Divine 
episode is nothing more than a tlevelopmont of the 
principle of the Word of Power, which tradition 
demands shall be one of the sorcerer’s most potent 
aids in spell-working. A scene is riqiresented on 
certain of the magical plaques which is apfiarently 
intended to jiortiay tlie sick imui and the forces 
arrayed against him : the celestial ] lowers, demons, 
protecting gods and spirits, the sick man on his 
bed, etc., form an interesting picture (see Prank 
LSSt hi. 3). 

Now, this Word of Power, so generally recognized 
in all magic, consists in its simplest form of the 
name of some Divine being or tiling invoked 
against the power of evil which tlie jihysician is 
expelling. Hence many of the Assyrian incanta- 
tions end witii the line, ‘By Heaven be ye exor- 
cized 1 By Earth be ye exorcized 1 ’ and numerous 
gods are invoked in the same way. 

Two other concomitants to the exorcisms are 
necessary to the exorcist : first, the knowledge of 
the name or de.scri[jtion of the devil which is being 
expelled ; and, second, some material with either 
medicinal or magical value whereby the cure may 
be eiiected. The former is as necessary as the 
Word of 1 ower for a complete incantation ; when 
the wizard has a knowledge of the name of his foe 
or, m the case of demons, a full description of the 
ghost attacking the man, he has assumed some 
considerable inlluence over him which will finally 
bring him entirely into subjection. The genesis 
of such a belief is to be sought in the same source 
as the collateral superstitions where portions are 
collected of the hair, nails, or footprint-dust of any 
one wiiom the enchanter wishes to bewitch, or the 
waxen figures made in the victim’s likeness. It is 
enough if something belonging to the person, not 
necessarily concrete, has been secured, and the 
of ° variation in the formula, beinj? the first line 


name is considered as an equivalent for more 
tangible evddence, such as nail-parings. 

The Assyiian soiceier is compelled to recite lono 
lists of ghosts oi devils when he is trying to com 
jure the evil away from his patient. The idea is 
that, since obviously he cannot obtain the more 
lleshly poitioiis of lus foe as he might do in the 
ease of a human enemy, he shall mention, in place 
of this, the name or po\vers of all possible^ evil 
spirits, and ultimately, by his much speaking, hit 
on the eoriect identihcabicm of the demon, who will 
then admit the magician’s superiority. Hence we 
fintf in the Assyrian texts such constantly recurring 
phiases as, ‘ Wliether thou art an evil spirit, or an 
evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, death, or 
phantom of night, or wraith of night, or fever, or 
evil pestilence, be thou removed from before me"’ ; i 
or even longer descriptions of ghosts of people who 
have died unnatural deaths, or who have been left 
unbuiied, and whose only hope is to torment the 
living until they perform the necessary rites to 
give them peace. ^ 

The third and last element of the incantation is 
some drug, to winch in early times a magical, 
Divine potency was attributecl, or some charm or 
amulet, or, in the broadest sense, some material 
which will aid the iiliysician in his liiial ellbit. 
The simplest is pure water, which Avas fuMpiently 
sprinkled over the patient as a cleaihsing medium, 
and thm is easily inticlligible. One incantation 
{WAf ii. 51b, line I 11’.) runs thus: ‘All that is 
evil, . . , [wliich exists in the body] of N. [may it 
be (uirried oil], wuth the water ot his body, the 
washings from liis hamis, and may the river carry 
it away downstieam !' There seems also to have 
been some pnneijilo of enclosing the possessed man 
in a ring of flour or other powder spread in a circle 
on the ground, as a kind of kerani tlirough which 
spirits could not break. Ecir instance, after an 
‘atonement’ ceremony has been made, the wizard 
fumigates the man with a lighted censer, and then 
throws away the ‘atonement’ (in this case a kid) 
into the stieet ; he t<hen surrounds the man with 
flour, « as a magie^ circle through which no evil 
demon can jiass to injure him. In another incanta- 
tion the sorcerer says of ceitain figures which he 
has made : 

*On Uicir raised arm I have Hpread a dark robe, 

A vurii‘;^atc<i cord I have \v<mnd round their handH, I have 

placed taniarmk (and) palm-pitb, 

I luivt* comph*t<*(l tin* (inag'ic circle), I have surrounded 

them with a npi inkling of lime, 

With the (lour of Nisaha (the <*orn-god), the tabu of the great 

gods, I have Hurrounded them, 

I have set for the Seven of them, mighty-winged, a figure of 

Ncigal at their headB.''^ 

The tamarisk (or some allied species of tree) was 
held aloft in the hand during the priest’s exorcism; 
one of the rituals piescriix^s this to the magician, 
who says, during his ceremonial : 

* The man of I')a am I, the man of Damkina am I, the mcaseri- 
spoil is the spell of Ea, my incantation 
la the incunUition of Marduk. The ban of Ea is in my hand, the 
tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Aim, in my hand I hold ; the 
dato-spathe (?), mighty in dcmsion, in my hand I hold.’ 5 
On one of the late Hebrew magical bowls dis- 
covered at Nifl’er there is the figure of a man rudely 

1 See Thompson, DeoUs mid Evil Spirits of Babylonia, Lon- 
don, 1003, i. 1G~17, 11. 153 if. 

2 Ih, xxiv ff., also Semitic Magie^ p. 7 ff. 

^Tablet XI. of the jtiiaM-n-senes (Thompson, Devils, ii. 
36). This is probably the meaning conve.vt'd by anuilu ^iidti 
kusurrd e^ir, and not as the preH(*nt wnt<‘r has translated it in 
the passage, See also Thompson, Semitic Magic, p. Ivii ff. 

Zimmern, * Hitualtafeln,^ in Bcitrdge zur Kenntnis, etc., 
n. 1C9, The curious may see much about tliese magic circles m 
the Middle Ages in Francis Barrett, 2'he Magns, ISOl, p. 99 fY., 
or even what is believed about them at tin pK '■•(‘'it d'lv by cer- 
tain who dabble in the ‘occult,’ in .MaLheis’ Jio(tk oj Sacred 
Magic, 1808, p. xxxvii. 

lHukk^l^8<irlQ^, Tablet III. 1. 204 (Thompson, Devils, i. 23). 
The word translated ‘tamarisk* is ois MA.SV. undoubtedly 
some form of tree, the Assyrian eipiivalent being erni, probably 
the Bynac 'ara\ 
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drawn, hold! ig up the branch of some tree in his 
hand.^ Frori Sozonien*-^ we learn that, when 
Julian was aoout to enter a temple in Gaul, the 
priest, in a* eordance with the pagan custom, 
sprinkled wa .er upon him with the branch of a 
tree, doubtlea^ symbolical of a purificatory rite. It 
is possible that we may see some such ceremony 
prescribed in che Assyrian cleansing rite : 

‘ Perform thy goodly incantation and make perfect the water 
thereof with priestcraft, and with thy pure incantation do thou 
cleanse (the man ’) ; and take a bundle of twigs (?), pour the 
water thereof on it, and the laver (or water) that cleanseth the 
temple of the gods,’ etc.3 

The comparison is, however, uncertain, as we have 
no right to assume that in this case the water was 
sprinkled upon the sick man ; hut Sozomen’s anec- 
dote is of value as showing that branches were 
used in sprinkling water. There is, however, a 
parallel to the Assyrian rite in another tablet,® 
where Ea says ; 

* Take a bundle of twigs (?) and take water at the confluence 
of two streams, and perform thy pure incantation over this 
water, and cleanse (the man) with thy pure exorcism, and 
sprinkle the man, the son of his god, with this water, and bind 
his head with. . . 

Of other mystic plants, we find the piri* (which 
is probably the Sj^r. perd, St. John’s wort), the 
halti (which may be the Syr. hal, the caper), and 
the huld (prob. the Syr. hid, the fleabane) all used 
to hang up on the doors of houses when a ceremony 
was going on, as a prophylactic against demons.® 
The first-named, the St. John’s wort, has always 
had great power in magic. ‘ Gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before sunrise, 
the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and 
evil spirits.’ ’ The number of plants which occur in 
the medical and magical texts is very large ; but, 
unfortunately, they are difficult to identify, and 
the lexicographical tablets which give the names 
of hundreds do not really afford much clue. 

Before proceeding to the medical recipes, we have 
to notice that peculiar method of healing, used 
by all savages, and known in modern times as 

* sympathetic magic.’ It is quite unnecessary here 
to go into the various forms in which this occurs 
in modern witchcraft ; it is enough to take as a 
text the homceopathic ‘ hair of the dog that hit 
one,’ and quote some of the cuneiform texts in 
which this method is employed.® The best-known 
examples occur in the >S\trjow-series, where the 
magician recites various formulae over a clove of 
garlic, a date, a flock of wool, some goat’s hair, 
etc., pulling each in pieces and burning it as he 
does so. As he destroys each, so will the sickness 
depart. One quotation of an incantation will show 
the method : 

* As this date is cut, and cast m the fire, 

The devouring flame consumes it, 

Never to return to its reft branch. 

Nor grace the board of god or king ; 

So may the ban, the tabu, the pain (?), the woe (?), 

The sickness, the agony, the sin, the misdeed, the wrong- 
doing, the iniquity. 

The sickness which is in my body, my limbs, my muscles, 

He cut off like this date. 

So may the devouring flame consume it, 

The tabu go forth, and I behold the light ! ’ 9 
This is the most marked form of sympathetic 
magic, but the principle is used obviously in much 
1 Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, Edinburgh, 1903, 
p, 447. 

^ HE, bk. vi. ch. vi. 

3 Thompson, Devils, ii. 143 ; Semitic Magic, 213. 

4 In King’s BabyComan Magic and Sorcery, p. 95, at the end 
of one of the ‘ Prayeis of the Raising of the Hand,’ we find the 
direction, ‘ In the night before I§tar thou shalt sprinkle a 
green branch with pure water.’ 

s !?’z’i-senes, Tablet P (Thompson, Devils, ii. 95 ; Semitic 
Magic, 212) 

6 (Ttukku’Series, Tablets, 1. 72 (Thompson, Devils, i. 137), 

7 Frazer, GB^ lii. 333 ff. See art. Charms and Amulets 
(A ssyr -Bab.). 

8 The whole question is thoroughly gone into in Frazer’s 
3 Zimmern, ‘ Surpu,' in Beitr. zur Kenntnis, etc. i. 29. 


of the cuneiform priestcraft, and it occurs in various 
forms in the examples given in this article. 

The name of the physician proper was asiX, but, 
as the treatment was frequently of a magical 
nature rather than purely medical, it was oftener 
the a 6 ^z/> 2 ^“priest than a doctor who was called in to 
heal a sick man. The aiipu is the magician who 
can release the patient from the tabu under which 
he lies ; the same word occurs in Hebrew under 
the form aS^dph ; and the name in Assyrian for the 
incantation is Hptu (from the same root).^ He 
claims in his exorcism that he has come supported 
by the power of Ea, Damkina, and Marduk : 

* The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the mes- 
senger of Marduk am 1. The great lord Ea bath sent me to 
revive the . . . sick man ; he hath added his pure spell to mine, 
he hath added his pure voice to mine, ho hath added his pure 
spittle to mine, he hath added his pure prayer to mine', the 
destroyer(s) of the limbs, which are in the body of the sick man, 
hath the power to destroy the limbs — by the magic of the w^ord 
of Ea may these evil ones be put to flight.’ 2 

Similarly, when the priest comes into the house of 
the patient, he declares that he is aided by several 
gods : 

* When [I] enter the house, SamaS is before mo, Sin is behind 
[me], Nergal is at [my] right hand, Niiiib is at my left hand ; 
when I draw near unto the sick man, when I lay my hand on 
the head of the sick man, may a kindly spirit, may a kindly 
guardian angel stand at my side ! Whether thou art an evil 
spirit or an evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or phantom of 
night, or wraith of night, or fever, or evil pestilence, be thou 
removed from before me, out of the house go forth I (l^or) 1 
am the sorcerer-priest of Ea, it is I who [recite] the incantation 
for the sick man.’ 3 

He completes the spell of the Third Tablet of the 
same senes with the words : 

* O Ea, King of the Deep, [turn thou?] to see ; I, the magician, 
am thy slave. March thou on my right hand, help on ray left ; 
add thy pure spell to mine, add thy pure voice to mine, vouch- 
safe (to me) pure words; make foituiiate the utterances of my 
mouth, ordain that my decisions be happy. Let me be blessed 
where’er I tread, let the man whom 1 (now) touch be blessed. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken, after me may a lucky 
finger be pointed O that thou wort my guardian genius, and 
my guardian spirit I O Marduk, who blesscth (even) gods, let 
me be blessed where'er my path may be 1 Thy power shall god 
and man proclaim, this man shall do thy service, and I, too, 
the magician thy slave. ’4 

Armed with these heavenly powers, the j)riesfc 
might exorcize any of the demons winch assail 
mankind, and one of the commonest methods of 
treatment among the priestly gild was an ‘ atone- 
ment.’ The word used is kuppuru (the noun is 
takpirtu), the same as the Heb. ip?, as was pointed 
out by Zimmern (‘ Ritual tafeln,’ p. 92). Tfxe idea 
in the Assyrian method is that the demon causing 
the sickness is to be offered a substitute for his 
victim, and hence a young jiig or kid is taken, 
slaughtered, and placed near the patient. The 
devil goes forth at the jxhysician’s exorcism and 
takes up its abode in the carcass of the substitute, 
which can then be made away with, and the bane- 
ful influence destroyed. This is fully laid down 
in one of the magical texts against the aSakJm 
(provisionally translated ‘fever’), where it is told 
how Ea, the lord of the incantation, in showing a 
method of treating the sick man, lays a kid before 
Marduk, saying : 

‘ The kid is the substitute for manldnd, 

He giveth the kid for bis life. 

He giveth the head of the kid for the head of the man, 

He giveth the neck of the kid for the neck of the man. 

He giveth the breast of the kid for the breast of the man.'^ 
Instead of the kid, the substitute might be a 
sucking-pig, and the directions are to put it at the 
head of the sick man,® take out its heart and 2 >ut 
it above that of the patient, and [sprinkle] its 
blood on the sides of the bed ; then the carcass 

1 On the aSipw-priest, see Zimmern, * Ritual tafeln,’ p. 91. 

2 Utukku-sex\es, Tablet HI. I. 65 (Thompson, Devils, i. 9). 

3 Ih. 1. 141 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 15 ; Semitic Magic, xxiv.). 

4 lb. 1. 260 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 27 ; Semitic Magic, xxiii,). 

® Tablet N, col iii. 1. 37 ff. (Thompson, Devils, ii 21 ; Semitic 

Magic, 211). The reader is referred to Frazer’s GB^ for many 
similar instances of the transference of ills to animals. 

6 This is rather doubtful, owing to a mutilated line in the 
text 
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must be divided over the man, and apparently 
spread upon him. The ritual continues with a 
purilication by pure water and fumigation by a 
censer (as in the story of Tobit), and ends : 

‘ Place twice seven loaves cooked in the ashes against 
the shut door, and 
Give the pig m his stead, and 
Let the flesh be as his flesh, 

And the blood as his blood, 

And let him hold it ; 

Let the heart (which thou hast placed on his heart) 
be as his heart, 

And let him hold it. . . ^ 

The migration of demoniac influence to the pig is 
closely paralleled in the story of the Gadarene swine 
(Mk 5).^ The Indian Muslims of the present day 
who come to Ahdullcadir, the largest mosque in 
Baghdad, to make a pilgrimage and ofler sacriflces, 

‘ vow that if a man who is ill begins to recover he 
shall go to the shrine.’ 

* He IS stripped to the waist. Then two men lift a lamb or a 
kid above his head, and bathe his face, shoulders, and the upper 
part of his body with the blood. While the butcher kills the 
animal the sheik repeats the first sura of the Koran. They also 
wrap him in the skin of the animal. ’3 

The ' twice seven loaves ’ is paralleled in the 
Seventh Tablet of the ^urpu-series : when a man 
has incurred a certain tabu, seven loaves of pure 
dough are to be taken, and, after various ceremonies, 
the magician makes an ‘ atonement ’ for the patient, 
and puts his spittle on the ^ atonement ’ as sym- 
bolical of the removal of the tabu from the man 
to the substitute. The loaves are then to be carried 
into the desert to a * clean place,’ as in the Levitical 
ritual, and left under one of the thorn bushes 
growing tliere. At the present day in the Hejaz, 
if a child is very ill, its mother will take seven flat 
loaves of bread and jiiit them under its iiillow, 
giving them in the morning to the dogs.** Another 
exorcism gives directions more fully ; Marduk is 
advised by Ea to take a white kid or Tamrnuz : 

‘ Xiay it down facing the sick man, 

Take out its heart, and 

Place it in the hand of that man ; 

Perform the Incantation of Eridii. 

(The kid whose heart thou hast taken out 
Is unclean [?] meat wherewith thou shalt make 
an atonement for this man.) 

Bring to him a censer (and) a torch, 

Scatter it (the kid) in the street.' ^ 

But the Assyrians did not conflne the ‘atonement’ 
ceremonies to the carcasses of animals ; they had 
other methods for ridding a sick man of his devil, 
notably that of inducing the incubus to leave the 
human body to enter a little ligure fashioned in 
the likeness of the patient. Tlie magician took 
various herbs, put them in a pot of water, sprinkled 
the sick man with them, and made ‘atonement’ 
for him j he then modelled a dough image of his 
patient, poured out his magic water on him, and 
lumigatod him with incense. Then, just as the 
water trickled away from his body, the pestilence 
in his body was supposed to trickle off, the water 
being caught in some receptacle beneath, and 
poured forth abroad that the sickness might be 
dissipated.® 

Sympathetic magic was likewise called in as 
an aid in other cases. A sickness-tabu might be 
removed by the use of charms made of black and 
white hair, just as they are among modern savage 
tribes. Three examples from difleient peoples will 
be ample to show how closely the Babylonian 
methods resemble those of other nations. 

1 Tablet N, col. ii. 1. 42jBe. (Thompaon, Devils, ii. 17; Semitic 
Magic, 208). Or for the fifth and seventh line translate with 
Possey {Itecueil de Travaux, new senes, x. 183), ‘qu'ils (lea 
mauvais dtinions) e’en emparent.* 

2 On the custom of sacrificing sucking-pigs aniout? the Greeks, 
see AJPh, 1900, p. 256. 

SOurtias, Prim. Sem. Pel., Lond. 1902, p. 205 f. 

^Zwemer, Arabia, Edin. 1900, >>. 28.*!- 

5 Tablet XL of the series Aiakku (Thonipson, Devils, ii. 33: 
Semitic 3fagic, 203). 

« Tablet ‘T/ 1- 30 ff. (Thompson, DeirCls, u. 107; Semitic 
Magic, 169, lii) ; cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, Lond. 1900, p 347. 


In India the ‘fairy-women' take three different coloured 
threads and knot them twenty-one or twenty-two times, and 
when the work is finished it is fastened to the neck or upper arm 
of the patient-t Among the Malays it is customary to make little 
images of dough of beasts, etc , and to place them on a tray 
with betel-lcavos, cigarettes, and tapers. One of the tapers is 
set on a silver dollar, with the end of a parti-coloured thread 
inserted between the dollar and the foot of the taper ; this 
thread the patient holds during the repetition of the charm. 
The diseaso-devil is supposed to eater the images, and as soon 
as this has happened the magician looses thice shp-knots and 
throws them away.2 Among the modern Persians, O’Donovan 
saw a similar method for removing fever ; a khan spun some 
camel’s hair to a stout thread, and folding it three times on 
itself spun it again. He tied seven knots therein, blowing on 
each one, and this was to be worn on the patient’s wrist, a knot 
being untied each day. When the last knot was loosed, the 
thread was to be thrown in a ball into the river.^ 

The preacription, as given in Assyrian, in the 
Sixth Tablet of the Surptt-BQTies, runs as follows : 

* He hath turned his [steps 'q to a temple- woman (?), Igtar 
hath sent her teniplc-wonian (?), hath seated the wise-woman 
on a couch (?) that she may spin a white and black wool into a 
double cord, a strong cord, a mighty cord, a twi-coloured cord, 
on a spindle, a cord to overcome the ban : against the evil 
curse of human ban, against a divine curse, a cord to overcome 
the ban. He (she) hath bound it on the head, hand, and foot 
of this man ; Marduk, the son of Endu, the prince, with his 
undefiled hands cutteth it off, that the ban, its cord, may go 
forth to the desert to a clean place. '4 

Or again, in blie ca.se of headache, a method is 
reconuuended, as usual, by Ea to his son Marduk : 

‘Take the hair of a virgin kid, let a wise woman spin (it) on 
the right side, and double it on the left, hind knots twice seven 
tunes, and perforin the Incantation of Endu, and bind the 
head of the sick man, and bind the neck of the sick man, and 
bind the soul of the sick man, and bind up his limbs.'® 

Without going further afleld into details of com- 
parative magic, it is worth mention here that the 
same superstition is still believed in at Mosul, close 
to the mound of Nineveh. A recipe for fever was 
given the present writer by a boy employed on the 
excavations, in which the physician, in this case 
a shaikh, takes a thread of cotton aiul ties seven 
knots in it, putting it on the jiatient’s wrist. 
After seven or eight days, if the fever continues, 
he must keep it on ; if the fever passes, then he 
may throw it away.® 

In one of the Assyrian charms for ophthalmia, 
black and white threads or hairs are to be woven 
together, with soveii and seven knots tied therein, 
and during the knotting an in<‘rantation is to he 
muttered ; the strarKH of black hair is then to be 
fastened to the sick eye, and the white one to the 
sound eye.'^ Or in another case (for a disease of 
the eyes called (tfiiurrikaini) ‘pure sti'ands of red 
wool, which by the pure hand of . . . have been 
brought . . . liiiul on the right Iiand.’ A paiallel 
to the untying of the knots in the modern charms 
quoted above is prescribed in one of the Assyr. 
tablets published by King [IPtb. Mwjlc (tnd Sorcery, 
p. 58, 1. 99 tr.) ; the jiriest must say over the sick 
man ‘ Ea hath sent me ’ three times, and then 
untie the knot which has been tied ; and the man 
must go home without looking behind him. 

We may now for the moment leave the magical 
side of the pliysician’s art for tln?^ more scientific 
study of drugs and their administration. The 
eflicacy of medicine on an empty stoimudi was well 
recognized by Assyrian doctors, and the prescrip- 
tions constantly end with directions for such a 
proce<lure : 

* Bray these seven t>larit« together, and put them in fermented 


1 Ja'far Sharif and G. A. Hcrklots, Q^anoon-C’-I slam, Madras, 
1805, p. 202, 

2 Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 432 ; see also i>. 569. 

3 Merv Oasis, Lond. 18B2, n. 319. For other instances, see 
Fra/.er, OB- i. .397. 

4 Zinunern, Beitrage zur Keiintrns, etc., p. 33-^ 

^ pi'i, Tal>let IX. 1- 74 (Thompson, DeuUs, ii. 71; Semitic 
Magic, 10(t). 

fl ‘ Folklore of Mossoul,' /3S7L1, 1906, p. BO. 

^ The m<‘anmg of the As.si rian word is uncertain. 

8 WAl IV. 29", 4, 0. i. 15. _ 

9 Hmipt, Akkad, u. sum, Keilschrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881-S-, 
vi n. 4r>. 
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drink ; at the approach of the star in the morning let the patient 
drink them without eating, and he will recover.’ i 
Not only this, but the use of the enema also was 
•well known, the directions being quite explicit : 

‘ An enema Qi-uS) of oil thou shalt make, and introduce per 
anum.'^ 

For stomachic troubles there were many remedies. 
Pains were treated with a mixture of ‘ salt of the 
mountain’ and salt pounded together and 

put in fermented liquor, which was to be drunk on 
an empty stomach, used also as an enema, and 
sprinkled upon the patient;^ or a mixture of the 
nuhnrtu-^\8i.nt and seven corns of H-iiy similarly to 
be used as a draught and an enema. As a simpler 
method, the patient was to sit on his haunches and 
let cold water flow on his head ; ® or the physician 
was to lay his head lower than his feet, and knead 
or stroke the back gently, repeating the formula : 
‘It shall be good.’ ® If the patient have colic and 
his stomach will not retain its food, and there is 
flatulence, the prescription is to bray up together 
i ka of date-juice, ^ ha of cassia juice with oil and 
wine, three shekels of purified oil, two shekels of 
honey, and ten shekels of the ammi-plant. The 
patient is to drink this before the rising of the 
in the morning, without eating ; and 
then this is to be followed by a draught and an 
enema of \ ka of with which he is also to 

be sprinkled.*^ If there are internal pains — the 
Assyrian being in this case, * When a man’s inside 
eats him’ — he is to be given haltappanu-pl&nt and 
salt pounded up and dissolved in water or fer- 
mented drink, or simply haltappanu, or tipdtu, or 
in fermented drink.® When the patient’s 
internal organs burn and he is constipated, let him 
drink a medicine of garlic and cummin,® or the 
pounded rind of green il (a plant) mixed with 
swine-fat.^® Remedies are prescribed when ‘gar- 
lic, leeks, beef, pork, and beer are unretained^ by 
a man,’ and ‘in his belching the gall is with- 
held For what the Assyrian doctor describes 

as ‘ the food being returned to the mouth ’ the head 
and breast were to be bound and certain drugs eaten 
in honey, mutton fat, or butter, while the patient 
was to be kept off certain food for three days, and 
was not allowed to wash.^^ For liver complaints, 
garlic was prescribed,^® or cassia drunk in beer, 
or large draughts of beer or ‘ wine- water. In 

the case of jaundice, of which the symptoms are ] 
given fully, the physicians were not so hopeful of 
recovery ; but some prescriptions seem to have 
been potent : 

‘ When a roan’s body is yello'w, his face is yellow and black, 
the root of his tongue black, (‘seizer’) is its name; 

thou must bake great wild mu^d%mgunnna, he shall drink it 
in fermented drink. Then will the af^^azu which is in him be 

silent.’ 15 

In constipation, the patient drank a mixture of 
green garlic and kukTU-xxxLdi in fermented drink, 
followed by dates in swine-fat or oil ; or another 
prescription is cypress-cones pounded up and mixed 
with fermented drink. If, in addition to constipa- 
tion, ‘ his inside is much inflamed,’ the prescription 
is a decoction of haltappanu-'^^Tity sweet reed, 
hallukku-^lsjxt, and cypress administered as an 
enema. An enema is also prescribed when a man 
is constipated after heavy eating and drinking, 
and his inside is ‘ angry.’ In the case of drunken- 
ness, the following remedy is given for the morning 
after : 

1 Kuchler, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der assy r. -bob. Medizin, p, 1, 




2 Ib. p. 39, 1. 44. S Ih. p. 6, 1. 31. 

4 lb. 1. 32. 5 ih. p. 3, 1. 13. 

6 Ih. 11. 14-16. There are some other points in this prescrip- 
tion not yet intelligible. 

7 Xb. 1. 26 ff. ® P- 5. 1* Iff- 

9 lb. p, 23, 11. 17-18. 10 Ib. 1. 19. 

11 Ib. p. 43, 11. 1-2. 12 II). p. 25, 11. 36-38. 

13 lb. p. 43, 1. 14. 1^ Ib. p. 53, 1. 70 ; 55, 1. 71. 

16 Ib. p. 61, 11. 26-27. 

16 lb. p. 7, 11. 10-11, 15-16, 17-20 


‘ When a man has drunk fermented drink and his head aches 
and he forgets his speech, and m speaking is 
his understanding is lost, and his eyes are fixed, bray 'tfa 
plants) together and let him drink them in oil and fermented 
drink before the approach of Gula in the morning before dawn, 
before any one kisses him.’ l 

Venereal diseases are pi escribed for in various 
tablets ; 2 the colour of the urine was also observed 
in diagnosis.® 

It is curious to see how persistently the old beliefs survive 
among the Aiabs of Mesopotamia of to-day. Toothache is still 
attributed to a worm, and the writer heard this story on good 
Mosul authority, that a man with toothache had only to fimn- 
gate his aching teeth with the smoke from dried wzthan^Ma 
(solanacece), and the worm would drop out of his mouth This 
IS a belief not confined to the Arabs, occurring, as it does, 
among other peoples,-* and it certainly dates back to several 
centuries b.c., for we find a Babylonian tablet describing the 
genesis of this tooth-worm : 

‘ After Anu [had created the heavenBj. 

The hoavens created [the earth). 

The earth created the rivers. 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marshes. 

The marshes created the Worm. 

The Worm came and wept before the Sun-god, 

Before Ea came her plaint : 

“ What wilt thou give me to eat. 

What wilt thou give me to gnaw ? " 

“ I will give thee ripe figs, 

And sweet-scented . . - -wood.'* 

** What are your ripe figs to me, 

Or your sweet-scented . . . -wood ? 

Let me drink amid the teeth, 

And let me rest amid the gums (?), 

Of the teeth will I suck the blood, 

And destroy the strength (?) of their gumsC?) ; 

So shall I hold the bolt of the door.” 

“Since thou hast said this, O worm ! 

May Ea smite thee with the might of his fiat. '* 

The incantation prescribed for the toothache is : 

‘ Thou shalt do this : Mix beer, plant, and oil 

together. Repeat the incantation three times thereon, and 
put in on the tooth.'® 

Just in the same way as the tooth has a senu- 
medical, semi-magical incantation prescribed for 
it, so do we And similar texts for the heart and 
eyes. For some form of ‘ heart ’ medicine the 
following incantation is given : 

* The heart-plant sprang up in Makan, and the Moon-god 
[rooted it out and] , ^ . 

[Planted it in the mountains] ; the Sun-god brought it down 
from the mountains, [and] 

[Planted it inj the earth ; its root filleth the earth, its horns 
stretch out to heaven. , , , 

[It seized on the heart of the Sun-god when] he . . . ; it 
seized on the heart of the Moon -god in the clouds, 

It seized on the heart of the ox in the stall, 

[It seized on the heart of the goat] in the fold. 

It seized on the heart of the ass m the stable, 

[It seized on the heart of the] dop in the kennel. 

It seized on the heart of the pig in the sty, 

[It seized on the heart of the] man in his pleasure, 

It seized on the heart of the maid in her bleeping-ehamher, 
[It seized on the heart of N.], son of N. . . 

Magan or Makan is 8Upx>osed to be the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and it is there that the Hyoscyanius 
muticus grows. The Arabs call it the sakrdn 
(‘drunken’), from its intoxicating effect; it has 
long spikes very much like the fox-glove, only 
purple in colour, which may be compared with the 
‘ horns ’ mentioned in the incantation. It seems 
quite possible that the Assyrians may have had a 
knowledge of its existence and properties ; at any 
rate, the name ‘ heart-plant,’ coupled with its 
provenance, Sinai, another description given of it, 
is suggestive. 

In certain cases of ophthalmia, the pre.scri[)tion 
is carefully led up to by a descrqition of the cause 
of the blindness ; 

‘ The eye of the man is sick, the eye of the woman is sick. 
The eye of man or woman is sick— who can heal (him)? Thou 
shalt send them to bring pure KU^SA of the date-palm ; chew 
it in thy mouth, twist Qte-pi-t%l) it in thy hand : thou 
shalt bind it on the temples of the man or woman, and the man 
or woman shall recover . . 


1 Kuchler, loc. cit. p. 33, 1. 

2 e.g. Rm. ii. 312 ; cf, itm. ii. 315. 3 S. 616. 

4 Cf. Skeat, Malay MagiCyV- 369. 

6 See the writer’s copy in Oini. Texts from Bab. 'Tablets 1903, 
pt. xvii. pi. 60 (Thompson, JDemlSy li. 160). 

6 Kuchler, loc. at. p. 9 
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*The -v-nd ir h''".’ c’^i "* d ’ -o iht" h’ *’ the 

eye of t "::*m .tciii l . •. ^< ■ i j . o ■. .j'w ig’hfc 

blindness to the eye of the man ; unto sick eyes it broujjht 
blindness. The eye of this man troubleth ; his eye is hurtCO 
(a-ia-a) ; this man weepeth for himself giievously. Naiu 
hath seen the sickness of this man, and (hath said), “Take 
pounded cassia, perform the Incantation of the Deep, and bind 
up the eye of the sick man ” When Nft,ru touoheth the eye of 
the man with her pure hand, may the wind which hath afflicted 
the eye of the man go forth from his eyes I ' f 
Similarly, the sting of a scorpion is treated with 
an incantation against the poisonous creature, to 
be recited while anointing the hurt : 

* Her horns stretch out like those of a wild bull , 2 
Her tail curls like that of a mighty lion, 

B6I hath made a house — when he maketh fast the 
enclosure. 

When he breaketh the wall of lapisdazuli. 

May the little finger of B61 carry it off, 

May it carry off the water . . . (z.e. collected by the 
inflammation) I ’ ^ 

It is a little uncertain what the text actually 
means, but it seems as if the patient puts tlie 
scorpion in the model of a house, which BSl is 
supposed to have made, and, after fastening the 
door, he takes it out with his little finger by a hole 
in the wall. 

Another prescription for scorpion -sting is to mix 
in oil of cedar various substances that have been 
brayed up, and anoint the wound.'^ For snake- 
bite the wounded man was to peel willow root and 
eat it, or drink a potion of plant in fermented 
liquor.® 

The * Baghdad boil,’ or * Mosul button,’ was 
apparently as troublesome in ancient times as it is 
to-day. A tablet exists in the British Museum, 
giving the omens for what follows from the 
‘ button ’ appearing on certain parts of the body.^ 
A case of the boil appears to be referred to in an 
astrological report to the king of Assyiia : 

‘Oonoei-ningtHis evil of the skin, the King, my lord, hath not 
spoken troiii his heart. The sickness lasts u year: people that 
are sick all recover.’ 7 

The boil is popularly supposed to last for a year. 

Prescriptions are found for diseases of all parts of the body : 
the tongue and lips'* (K. 9438), the nails and Angers (K. l(M(54)i 
the hands and feet (K. 9150), or the neck (K. 3087); ‘if a man's 
ears “sing”’ (iiaf/gmna) (K. 9059); ‘if a man's breast and 
maS JfApi hurt him ’ (K. 10720); ‘when a man has palpitation 
of the heart and his heart . . . fholdsj lire('0' (K. 
8700). If a man's left side hurts him (wmwwamisu), then * water 
and oil, heaven and earth — Incantation, repeat seven tunes and 

rub (turnaSSa*, Arab. hia loft side, arnl repeat the 

following incantation over his side and he will recover’ 
(K. 8449). Two tablets (KK. 2413 and 11047) give rites and 
ceremonies for a woman during pregnancy, (On stones used 
for conception, see Ocfele, SSA xiv. 350, and comi>are tiio 
Hebrew ‘ stones of preservation ’ against miscarriage called 
nmpn pN.) There is a long aeries called by its first line, 
‘ When a man's brain holds Are,’ in which the various symptoms 
are carefully described, such as neuralgia of the temples, lilood- 
shot and weeping eyes, etc. (see the present writer's tr. in 
AJSLf Oct, 1907), The following are specimens (Tablet li. 
K. 2011, col. ii 1. 8ff.; Cun Texts from JBab^ Tablets^ 1900, vol. 
xxni p. 43) : ‘ When a man's right temple hurts him and hia right 
eye is swollen and weeps bears, it is the hand of a ghost or the 
hatred of a goddess against (or for) his life ; mix si^tfc-(tree), 
ar(/anM-(tree), bariratU'(trce), one shekel of “ river- foam, "tazVfiat- 
plant, ginger (V) in ground meal, steep it in beer (and) bind on 
as a poultice.’^ Similarly, when the left temple and eye are 
afflicted (col. iii. 1. 1), the physician must bray together dates 
from Dilmun, thyme, and cedar-sap in oil of gir, and apply 
tfiem before the patient breaks his fast. If the patient, m 
addition to the neuralgia, vomits, and his eyes arc inflamed, it 
18 the ‘ hand of a ghost,’ and the remedy is to calcine human 
bones and bray them, and then rub them on the place with oil 
of cedar (1. 5). 

These instances might be multiplied, even from the texts 

1 WAI iv. 29*, 4, O. ii .6ff. 

2 The translation of the first line preceding this is uncertain. 
The last line, which has been omitted here, runs (according to 
the copy in liezold's Catalogue of the Kouyunjik Collection), 
‘ May he smite a great fist upon the man (?) I ’ 

3 Bm. ii 149. 4 k. 7845. 8 S. 1857. 

^YiToUQVi.ud, JSabyloniaca, Paris, 1906, i. 91. 

7 See the writer’s Reports of the Magicians and Astrologers, 
Load. 11)00, no. 257 

^ Something equivalent to unilateral paralysis appears to bo 
mentioned on the tablet Rm. ii. 143 : ‘ When a man’s hp kuppul 
to the right and he [cannot] speak.’ Kuppul is perhaps t,o b«* 
referred bo the Hebrew root * to douiile.’ 


which are already puhlmhed ; but there are many tablets on this 
subject in the Bnti.sh Mtisonin which still remain to be copied. 
When this is done, it will be possible to speak with less uncer- 
tainty about the methods employed by the Assyrian physicians. 

Hitherto nothing has heen found in the cuneiform 
texts toconliiin the statement of Herodotus (i. 197) 
that the Babylonians weie wont to bring sick folk 
into the market-place foi the advice of any that 
might suggest a remedy. Both tlie magical and 
the medical .series go far to show that the pi'o- 
fession of medicine was well organized and sys- 
tematic, although it may well have been that the 
poorer folk did what Herodotus relates ; but, 
again, if any comparison can be made between 
ancient and modern Semites in this respect, the 
deformed, maim, halt, and blind were probably to 
be found in the sfik of every town begging alms of 
every passer-by, and this perhaps is what Hero- 
dotus saw. Tlie profession of the doctor caiTied 
with it grave responsibilities, even as far back as 
the time of gammuiabi. One has only to read 
the list of fines to which a surgeon was liable if 
he accidentally inllicted unnecessary damage on a 
patient in treating him. 

The more human side of the healing art is shown 
in the cuneiform cox'respondeiice. Several letters 
from the physician Arad-Nanfi relating to his 
patients are extant, dating from the 7th cent. 
B.C., and, inasmuch as he i.s writing to the king 
in every case, we may presume that he is the 
Court physician whom the king has in these 
instances allowed to visit certain of his staff. 
That this may well be so is shown by an astro- 
logical letter (No. 18 of the writer’s ReporU of the 
Magiciam and Astrologeyra), which, in addition to 
giving the foimal lejiort, adds, ‘ Bdl-epus, the 
Babylonian magician, is very ill ; let the King 
commaml that a physician come and see him.’ 
The following specimens will throw some light on 
the profe.s.sional skill of Arad-NanlX (wo append 
Johnston’s translathms, xviii. 1(3211'., which 

arc the best tliat c.au at present be made of a most 
difhcult subject) : 

‘To the King, lay lord, thy sorvant, Arad-Nanfl. A hearty 
greeting to the KiVig, my lord ! May Adar and Oula grant 
health of nund and body to tiio King,' my lord ! All goes well 
in regard to that poor h'llow wliose eyes are dinraaed. I had 
applied a dressing cov(‘ring lu« face. Yestenlay, towards 
evening, undoing the bandage whicli helil it (in place), 1 
removed the <ireHMing. Th<‘re vvaa pus upon the di easing about 
the size of the tip of the little linger. If any of thy gods has 
put hia hand to the matter, that (go(i) muNt surely have given 
express <'<muuuinis All in well. Let the heart of my lord the 
king he of good chrer I Wit inn seven or eight days ho will be 
weIl'(.S 1001 ; see Ilaipei, and iiab. Letters, Bond. 1909, 

no. 392). 

.Similarly in K. 619: ‘With rtjgard to the patient who has a 
hleethng from his nose, the Hab-.ii f/O'/ repoi ts : “Yesteiday, 
towards even infT, tiiere was much h.cmuriiiage ” These dress- 
ings are not soientiflcally applied. They are placed upon the 
aim of the nose, oppress the nose, and oome off when there is 
hannorrhage Let tiiem be placed within the nostiils, and then 
the air will be kept away, and the hamiorrhagc restrained. If it 
iH agreeable to my lord', the King, I will go to-monow and give 
instriM tioMs , (in the meantinn*) let mo hear how he does' 
(Harper, no. lOK) 

As an example of death from a wound, an inci- 
dent related in a late Bab. letter (c. 400 [?] B.C.) is 
worth quoting, although the ti'anslation of some of 
the words is not certain. 

‘. . . In a brawl (?) I lieard that [.So-and-so, whom] the 
noble (?) smote, when ho was smitten fell sick of a suppiiia- 
tion (Y). He did not understand it, (and) it enlarged and spread, 
BO that he died therefrom.’ 1 

It in clear, blHjrefore, from the texts which we 

ossess, that A.ssyrian medicine was worthy of 

eing held in high repute, and, although its trend 
towards magic detracts much from its science, it 
was iirobably a worthy forerunner of the methods 
in vogue duimg the Middle Ages. 

Litkratcrk — -F. L-enonnant, La Magie chez les ChaUUens, 
Pans, 1874 (fCng. tr. Chaldean Magie, 1878 ); A. H. Sayce, 
Hzbhert Lectures, London, 1887 , Religions of Ancieiit hgypt 


1 See the present writer's Late Bahyltmian Letters, Lond. 
XDbO, no. 114, 
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and Bahyloma, Edinburg-h, 1902 ; L. W. King’, Babylonian 
Magic a7id Sorcery, London, 189(3 ; H. JZimmern, Beitrage zur 
Ke 7 i 7 %tnis del bab. Religcon, Leipzig, 1896-1901 ; C. Fossey, 
La Magie assyr , Pans, 1902, c3efele, ‘Mateiialen zur Bear- 
beitung bab. Medum,’ 1902, etc. {Vo} d& racial Lsche GeselUchaJt, 
VI. etc ) ; F. Kuchler, zni Femtn‘}> assyr.-bab. 

Medizin, Leipzig, 1904 ; ^! jc sa... ow J.‘> ’j.'/i ot JJobyloma and 

Assyria, Boston, 1898 (L. * /. ■ ' Assynens, 

1902 £E.), R. C. Thonlp^on, 7' ■ . o f/ ■■■ Spirits of 

Babylonia, London, 1908-4, Semitic Magic, London, 1908. 

K. Campbell Thompson. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Celtic).— The 
classic authority is the statement of Coesar in his 
Gallic War, The terror of disease, and the art and 
science of healing, came within the sphere of re- 
ligion among the Celts. The nation was religious : 

‘ Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita re- 
ligionibus.’ All matters connected with religion 
were submitted to the judgment of the Druids. 
They were the ‘medicine-men’ as well as the 
teachei's and the priests of the Celts : ‘ atqne ob 
earn causam, qui sunt affecti gravioribus morbis 
, . . aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut se 
immolaturos vovent, administrisque ad ea sacrificia 
Druidibus ntuntur.’ The principle of life for life 
was recognized (cf. art. Blood -Feud [Celtic], 
vol. ii. p. 725) : ‘quod, pro vita hominis nisi 
hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter Deorum 
immortalinm numen placari arbitrantur ’ (o?e ^ell* 
Gall, vi. 16). 

I. Gods of medicine. — The God of healing is 
identified by Ccesar with Apollo, who held the 
place of honour next to Mercury : ‘ post hunc, 
Apollinem et Martem et Jovem et Minervam. De 
his eandem fere, quam reliquae gentes, habent 
opinionem : Apollinem rnorbos dejiellere • • • ’ 
vi. 17). The Druidic doctrine of immortality em- 
phasized the value of life and health, and gave 
Ai^ollo at this period a highei position than Mars. 

‘ regit idem spintns artus 
Orbe alio ; longae (canitis si cognita) vitae 
Mors media est’ (Lucan. Fhars, i. 456 IF.)* 
Several Celtic deities of healing have been iden- 
tified with Apollo. One appears as a i^residing 
deity of healing springs and health resorts. The 
name occurs sometimes on inscriptions as Borvo : 

‘ Deo Apollini Borvoni et Damonae ’ (at Bourbonne- 
les-Bains in the Haute-Marne). Other forms are 
BoraiOf in Central France, Bormanus in Provence, 
Borrnanicus in Spain. This deity is associated 
sometimes with Damona, as at Bourbonne-les- 
Bains and Bourbon-Lancy in Sa6ne-et-Loire some- 
times with Bormana^ as at Aix-en-Diois in the 
DrOme. The word is akin to the Welsh beinm, 

‘ boil,’ and has reference to the hot springs (Rhvs, 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 25 f. ; Anwyi, Celtic lie- 
ligion, p. 40). 

Another deity was Grannos, In an inscription 
at Horberg in the Haut-Rhin, he is called ‘ Apollo 
Grannos Mogonnos.’ The name Grannos has been 
connected with the Skr. woid ^har, ‘ glow,’ ‘ burn,’ 
‘shine.’ It is considered equivalent to the ‘ Pos- 
phorus ’ of the Dacian inscription : ‘ Deus Bonus 
Puer Posphorus Apollo Py thins.’ Apollo, the dis- 
penser of light and warmth, was regarded as the 
repeller of disease. The name is associated with 
several hot springs. The old name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, was Aquee Granni, In- 
scriptions to him have been found at Graux in 
the Vosges and at Granheim near Mengen in Wiirt- 
temherg. The stream which receives the hot 
watei’S of Plombi^res in the Vosges is called Eaux 
Graunnes, Grannos was identified with Asklepios 
and Serapis by Caracalla (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 15). 
The other name Mogonnos in the Horberg in- 
scription appears in the old name of Mainz, 
Moguntiacum, The word Mogonnos points to the 
bonus jouer of the Dacian inscrijjtion (Rhys, op. 
cit. p. 22). 

The name Maponos occurs in inscriptions in the 


north of England. The Armtliwaite inscription 
reads : ‘ Deo Maponi ’ {Mon, Hist. Brit. Inscr. 
121). It IS the old Welsh mapon, now mabon, 
‘boy’ or ‘male child.’ The name is therefore 
identical in meaning with the bonus puer of the 
Dacian inscription fiom Cailsburg in Ti'ansylvania. 
The witness to the Celtic god of healing sti etches 
across Euiope along the hue of the Celtic advance 
(Rhys, p. 21). The ineiuory of Grannos is still 
preserved in the Auveigne at the Festival of the 
Brands on the first »S unday in Lent. Fires are 
lighted in every village. The ceremony of the 
Grannasmias takes place after a dance round the 
fire. A torch of straw called granno-nno is lighted 
at the fire, and carried round the orchards. The 
old Gaulish deity, in his as^ject as the sun-god, is 
invoked with song : 

‘ Granno, mo inio ! 

Granno, mori pouibre ! 

Granno, mo inou^re !’ 

(‘Granno, my friend . . . my father . . . my 
mother !’). It is considered by Pommerol to be a 
survival of solar worship, and the rite illustrates 
Rhys’s derivation of the name {Antiquary, xxxviii. 
[19U‘2] 80). 

An altar found near Annecy is dedicated to a 
deity Vtrotutes or Virotus i ‘Apollini Virotiiti.’ 
Rhys tentatively suggests that the word may be 
compounded of a Gaulish equivalent for Vir and 
tutor, and may mean ‘man-healing’ or ‘man- 
protecting’ {op, cit, p. 21). 

A bas-relief at Munich represents Apollo Grannos 
associated with Sirona, ISiiona is connected with 
the Irish sir, ‘long.’ The two deities represent 
the ever young sun-god and the old goddess, and 
may be compared with Apollo and his mother 
Leto in Greek mythology. The hero Mabon mab 
Modron of the story of Kulhwch and Olvven is 
lirobably the same deity, Maponos. Mabon 
and Modron are suspected of being the exact 
equivalents of Grannos and Sirona (Rhys, p. 29). 
An inscription from Wiesbaden reads: ‘Ai)ollini 
Toutiorigi.’ The name Toutiorix means ‘ king of 
the people,’ and expresses the same tliouglit as the 
title dpxvy^T'v^ given to Apollo as ‘ leader,^ in (freek 
mythology. The name apjiears transmuted and 
transformed in Theodoric, and the mythical Icgemls 
associated with Dietrich of Bern belong more to 
Toutiorix than to the historical Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth (Rhys, p. 30), 

The Brigit triad in Irish mythology holds a place 
of honour among the Celtic gods of medicine. The 
Irish god, the Dagda, had three daughters — Brigit, 
the poetess and seer, worshipped by the poets of 
ancient Erinn ; Brigit, the patroness of healing ; 
and Brigit, the patroness of smiths. This points to 
a Goidelic goddess, Brigit, who corresponded to the 
Minerva of whom Caesar says, ‘ Minervam operum 
atqne artificiorum initia tradere’ {op. at. vi. 17). 
She has also been identified with the Brigantia of 
the inscriptions, from whom the Brigantes took their 
name (Rhys, p. 74). Brigit has also the attributes 
of the ancient goddess of fire (Whitley Stokes, 
Mart, of Oengus, p. 1). Theliymnsin honour of St. 
Brigid and the legends attaching to her name sug- 
gest that she has stepped into the place occupied by 
the Brigit of Irish mythology. In the hymn Brigit 
he bithmaith, she is addressed as ‘ flame golden, 
sparkling’ (line 2), and asked to guard against 
disease : ‘ May she win for us battles over every 
disease!’ (Irish Liber Hyrmiorum, H. Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897, ii. 39). In the story of the visit of the 
three disciples of Brigid to Blasantia (Piacenza), 
they are preserved from the effects of a drink of 
poisoned ale byreciting this hymn {ih, ii. 37). The 
story illustrates not only the healing oral t of Brigid, 
but the memory of her ancient fame among the Celts 
of Italy. It is perhaps due to the same tradition of 
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Celtic heathenism that as late as the middle of the 
18th cent, human blood was considered in Italy to 
be a cure for apoplexy {Antiquary, xxxviii. 205). 

The * cauldron of renovation ’ is represented as a 
talisman of healing in the Welsh story of Bran wen, 
the daughter of Llyr : ‘The Irish kindled a fire 
under the cauldron of renovation, and they cast 
the dead bodies into the cauldron until it was full, 
and the next day they came forth fighting-men as 
good as before, except that they were not able to 
speak’ {Mabinogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 39). This 
cauldron of regeneration had been brought up out 
of a lake in Ireland and given to Bran, son of Llyr 
{ih. p. 31). It is equivalent to the cauldron of the 
Dagda in Irish legend, one of the treasures of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann. It was called the ‘undry’ 
cauldron, for it was never empty (Rhys, p. 256 f.). 
It was brought from the mythical Munas, some 
lace beneath the sea. The fire beneath the caul- 
ron was fed by nine maidens {ib. p. 373). In the 
Taliessin verses of the Mahtnogion it is represented 
as the cauldi’on of sciences, from which Gwion re- 
ceived three drops. It is with this cauldron that 
Caridwen was associated {Mabinog, pp. 295, 307). 
In the early tales underlying the Quest of the 
Holy Grail the healing qualities of the Grail or 
Cauldron rather than its gift of fertility may have 
been emphasized (A. Nutt, Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 57). 

2. Diseases and their cure. — Among the diseases 
which have left a lasting impression on Celtic 
tradition is the buidechar, ‘ yellow plague.’ It is 
probable that it was the occasion oi the composi- 
tion of the Lorica of Gildas : 

‘ ut non secum trahat me mortalitas 
hujus anni nenue mundi vanitas.’ 

The first outbreak of this disease was in 547 
(Irish Lib. Hijmn. i. 206, ii. 243). Ireland was 
especially subject to it in the 7th century. The 
hymn Sen 1)6 of Col man was written against it. 

‘ Colnian mac Ui Cluasaig, a scholar from Cork, 
made this hymn to save himself from the Yellow 
Plague’ {ib. ii. 12). Gillies {Gaelic Names of 
Diseases, pp. 10, 23) states that ho is unable to 
identify it. It could scarcely be yellow fever : ‘ pro- 
bably it was typhoid, or perhaps typhus under its 
known aspect of bilious fever.’ 

Much of the folk-loie of disease may be traced 
back to the magic and me<licine of Celtic heathen- 
dom, The healing powers of the ash-tree, whether 
the true ash or the mountain ash, are to be attri- 
buted to its association with ancient Celtic and 
Norse deities. In a Leicestershire wart-charm it 
is addressed : 

‘ Ashen-treo, Ashen-treo, 

Pray Imy these warts of me.’ 

The ‘ shrew-ash ’ in Richmond I’ark recalls an old 
cure for lameness and ci amp in cattle by boring a 
hole and enclosing a live shrew-mouse in the tree. 
In this there is an echo of the anci(int magic of 
exchange or transference of disease. In the case 
of the wart-charm, a pin is stuck in the tree, then 
in the wart, finally in the tree again {Antiquary, 
xlii. [ 1906 ] 423). A curious example of the practice 
of exchange of disease occurs in the Martyrology 
of Oengus : 

‘ Fur&a once happened to visit Maif^nenn of Kilmainhani, and 
they make their union and exchange their troubles in token of 
their union, to wit, the heafiache or piles from wliich Furaa 
suflered to be on Maignenn, and the rexibilo that was m Maiv- 
nean to enter Fursa ' (MarL Oeng., ed, Whitley Stokes, p. 46). 

The first of August was dedicated to Lug, the 
Sun-hero. This festival, known in Wales as Gwyl 
Awst, was transferred in Brecknockshire to the 
first Sunday in August. Early in the morning a 
visit was paid to the Little Van Lake in the 
Beacons, to gieet the expected appearance of the 
Lady of the Lake. She has been regarded as a 
goddess of the dawn, who returned at times to 


converse with her children. The eldest of them 
was named Rhiwallon, and had been instructed by 
her in the virtues of lierbs. He was the founder 
of a family of physicians in South Wales. The 
physicians of Myddvai, as they were called, were 
attached to the house of Dynevor. Their ancestor 
was of mythical descent, and may he identified in 
the Triads with Rhiwallon of the broom (yellow) 
hair. He was thus invested with a solar character 
(Rhys, p. 423). 

Polk-inedicine consists partly in charms, partly 
in sin^erstition, partly in a real knowledge of 
herbs. It rests ultimately on the religious ideas of 
Celtic heathenism. Witchcraft and medicine were 
diflerent aspects of Celtic jiriesteraft in its better 
sense. The priests, if they were the soicerers and 
wizards of their people, were their hoaleis also. 

Among the plants and herbs associated with 
Celtic medicine, the 7nistletoe takes the first rank. 
It was the saci'ed bough of the Druids, the gift of 
the Divine oak-tree, the gift of the Celtic Zeus 
himself. The Celtic Zeus was ‘ the Blazer of the 
mountain -top,’ and the great stone-circles mark 
the sites sacred to him. A story of the Irish hero 
Diarmaid makes mention of the tree, the well, the 
pillar-stone, and the stone-circle consecrated to 
the Celtic Zeus. 

‘ lie saw, rijjht before him, a great tree laden with fruit. . . , 
It was surrounded at a httle distance hy a circle of pillar- 
stones ; and one stone, taller than the others, stood in the 
centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stono was a spring- 
well, with a largo round pool as clear as crystal ' (Rhys, p. 188). 

These sanctuaries in ancient days were places of 
healing, as well as places of worship. In the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the idol of Cenn 
Oruaich, covered with gold and silver, was sur- 
rounded hy a circle of twelve other idols, covered 
with brass. Even in the 7th cent, these had nearly 
disapiieared. They represent the primitive pa^an 
sanctuary of the Goidels. The name Cenn Cruaich, 

* Head or (fiiief of the Mound,’ when transmuted 
from (Iroidelic to Br^’^thonic, le-appears in the old 
|)lacc-name Pennocruciiom on the vVatUug Street. 
The site is at Stretton, not far from its modern 
representative Penkrulge in Stafibrdshire (Rhys, 
p. 203 ; North Staff. Field Club Transactions, voL 
xlii. pp. 116-118). 

The mistletoe, the gift of tins C(dtic Zeus, was 
the all-healer {olliarh : ‘omnia sanans’ [Pliny, 
JfN xvi. 95]). It was cut at. a New Yisar Festival 
with peculiar ceremony— a priest/ in white, a golden 
si(5kle, two white oxen, ‘ I'he oxen were sacri- 
ficed, the sacrificial meal followinl. The mistletoe 
had great life-giving powers. It healed unfruit- 
fulncsH in man and beast, and was a protection 
against poison’ ((Jrupp, Kultur derail. Keltcn u. 
Gei'inanen, p. 149). 

Another plant mentioned hj Pliny is the Selago, 
which has lieen identified with the Savin- tree, a 
species of juniper, and with t/he club-moss. It had 
to be plucked stealthily. Bread and wine were 
ofiered, and the priest with bare feet and white 
robe drew near, and, jiutting bis right hand through 
the left fold of his tunic, gathered it without using 
a knife. Like the mistletoe, it was then placed 
on a white cloth. For liealing pur^ioses the pkmt 
was burnt, and the fumes were regitrded as bene- 
ficial for the eye (Ginii)p, op, cit. p. 150). 

A similar (‘cieniony was follow (mI at the gathering 
of the saniolu.s, \vhelh(ir t/luj brook- weed {Sa/nwlus 
valerandi) or the watercress. It was ga,i.liered 
fasting, with the left hand, and with a\ci((‘(l face. 
The centaury was also used as a cure (Giupp, 
p. 151). The St. John\s wort an<l other plants 
were burnt or hung over t.he door to keep oil 
disease. The Ht. John’s wort {II ypericum per- 
foUatum) is known a,s chasse-d table. 

IriHcriptions and folk-lore have prcHerv(*d the traditions of 
the gods of heahng and the healing craft among the Celts. 
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The deities honoured in different localities would have their 
own peculiar rites, their own special gifts. Juvavius was a 
deity who gave his name to Salzburg. Alaunus also occurs in 
certain place-names. Some of the goddesses had healing power- 
Stanna was the companion of Apollo Stannus. Minerva Behsania 
and Sulevia were associated with Apollo Belenus. Alauna was 
the consort of Alaunus (Grupp, pp. 159-162). There is still 
much to do in grouping together the facts preserved in the 
folk-lore of herbs and healmg, with a view to learning more of 
the ancient cult of the local gods of medicine. 

The folk-lore of Ireland is rich in its memories 
of old-time medicine. Diancecht, a member of the 
Tuatha De Danann, may almost be regarded as the 
Irish god of medicine (cf. Celts, iii. 285^). A 
magic cauldron of renovation was ascribed to him. 
The methods of the Irish witch-doctors still form 
part of the home medicine in country districts to- 
day. Snails pounded in salt were prescribed as a 
dressing in an Irish MS of 1450. They were still 
used for that purpose in Staffordshire at the close 
of the 19th century. Urine was in common use for 
eye-disease and j aundice ; clung was prescribed by 
Wesley in his Primitive Physic, In Ireland, as 
in England, these remedies were administered, to 
the recitation of certain charms (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths, London, 1902, ii. 160-205). The rag- 
offerings tied to trees and bushes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of holy wells are still met with in 
many parts of Ireland, especially in the west. 
They are thought by some to have a reference to 
the transference of disease to the tree-spirit {ib, 
ii. 84). Saliva was also in use as a salve. A part 
of the cure of epilepsy in 1450 was the burying off 
a young cock alive {ib. 188). 

A more normal system of healmg is traceable in 
the Irish sweat-houses, which were in use as a hot- 
air cure until the 19tli century. These sweat- 
houses were generally of the beehive shape, covered 
with clay, with a low entrance. They were heated 
with turfs, like a brick-oven, and the patient was 
shut in for a given time. The bath was followed 
by a plunge in a pool or stream near by. This was 
the usual cure for rheumatism. 

A custom clearly connected with medicine among 
the Irish was the couvade. On the birth of a 
child, the father was obliged to take to his bed 
and submit to a vicarious process of nursing at 
the hands of the doctor and nurse. The custom 
was widely spread throughout the world in primi- 
tive times, especially among races where kinship 
was reckoned through the mother. At the same 
time it is a custom which witnesses to the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood even under conditions which 
exalt the privilege of motherhood (Wood -Martin, 
op, cit. ii. 40). See art. Birth (Introduction), voL 
ii. p. 635. 

In the legendary history of the invasion of Ulster by the 
Fir Bolg, the adult males were en couvade and unable to defend 
the kingdom of Conchohar against the enemy. The defence 
was made in heroic manner by Cilchulamn and his father only. 
Rhys (p. 622) refers to this incident as the ‘ distress of the gods 
and the sun-hero’s aid.’ Cf. art. OfJCUDLAiifN Cycle. 

The Ultoman couvade lasted five nights and four days, in 
accordance with the use of the number ‘ nine ’ in the reckoning 
of time among the Celts. It was called cess noinden Ulaa, 

* the Ulster men’s sickness or indisposition of a week ’ (ib. p. 363). 
There is a significant correspondence between the Ultonian 
couvade and the Phrygian idea of the hibernating of the gods, 
Rhys would place the origin of Aryan myth within the Arctic 
circle. He sees in the labours of Ciichulainn the sun-hero a 
mythical witness to the period during which the sun in the 
ancient home of the Aryans remained above the horizon (ib. 
p. 633). Would not the couvade, or ‘distress of the gods,’ be a 
trace of the short period during which the sun remained wholly 
below the horizon, the period mythically preceding its re-birth 
and re appearance in the heavens? The Ultonian couvade does 
not explain the origin of the custom, but only the application 
of a primitive usage to the explanation of the annual birth of 
the sun-god just within the Arctic circle. 

Literature. — J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom^, London, 1898; 
E. Anwyl, Celt%e Religion, London, 1906 ; Charles Squire, 
Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland, London, 1906 ; 
Gillies, Gaelic Names of Diseases, Glasgow, 1898 ; G. Grupp, 
Kultur der alien Kelten und Germanen, Munich, 1905 ; P. 
Joyce, Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, London, 1903, ch. xviii. 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Egyptian).—!, 
From the diagnostics of the Egyptian 
can distinguish— even identify, in many cases — 
about 250 different kinds of diseases, and the Ebers 
Papyrus alone desciibes 170 varieties. Many of 
them are the common ills of all humanity, and 
we cannot even say that they were of more fre- 
quent occurrence in the Valley of the Nile than 
elsewhere : complaints of the stomach, the bowels, 
the bladder, the respiratory organs, the head, the 
sinuses of the face, inflammation of the teeth, head- 
ache, coryza, ordinay fever, varices, epilepsy, and 
nervous ailments. Other diseases seem, by com- 
parison with modern Egypt, to have been speci- 
ally prevalent, — asthma, angina pectoris, anoemia, 
lijematuria, — but it cannot be decided whether the 
chief cause of this is the race or the country. 
Some are certainly connected with hygiene (or 
rather its absence), with feeding, and with habits. 
Skin diseases, smallpox (cf. Elliot Smith’s in- 
vestigations of the mummies in Annales du sc7'vice 
des antiquitis de VEgypte, Paris, 1900 IF. , and 
Bulletin de Vinstitut ^gypticn, Alexandria, 1862 11., 
passim ; and Maspero, Mondes royales, Paris, 1886, 
p. 532), the infinite variety of parasitic diseases, 
e.g. * Arabian elephantiasis’ ( = the ‘crocodile 
disease’ of the ancients), worms, and pyorrhoea 
alveolaris are the several consequences of tlicse in 
varying degrees. In the same way, it was to the 
manners and customs that the Egyj^tian woman 
owed her long list of infirmities as described in the 
Egyptian treatises from the Xllth dynasty — Ilux, 
menstruation, metritis, dysmenorrhcea, erosions, 
pustules, prolapsus of the vulva, and cancerous 
tumours. It was, finally, the combined operations 
of Nature — water, winds, climate — and of the 
Egyptian’s negligence that produced tlie terrible 
frequency of ulcers, Nile bous, carbuncles on the 
breast and legs, and especially the appalling array 
of eye-troubles, among which are seen all tlie 
varieties known at this day : styes, specks, 
ectropion, blejdiaritis, leucoma, lippitude, liydi oph- 
thalmia, staxihyloma, conjunctivitis, purulent 
ophthalmia, and many more. Such lists as these 
do not prove the unhealthiness of a country, but 
rather snow the degree to winch the knowledge of 
classical Egypt had advanced in diagnostu^s and 
therapeutics; and the close resemblance between 
ancient and modern Egy])t in this respect justifies 
the conclusion, in agreement with Herodotus (ii. 
77) and against Pliny (xxvi. 1), that the Nile 
Valley was a very healthy country, where the 
length of life, in spite of the opinion of Chabas 
(‘Pr6tendue long6vlt6 des Egyx^tiens,’ in Bibl. 
€gyptol. ii. [1905] 181), was probably in excess of 
that of the average man of the present day ; where 
the general health was much better than m Greece 
or Italy, for example ; and where, as a rule, the 
great scourges that so often laid waste the rest of the 
ancient world — endemic diseases such as malaria — 
were unknown. 

A classification of man’s ills so minute leads, even 
at first sight, to the postulation of ideas already 
far removed from ‘primitive savagery.’ This im- 
pression is confirmed by the faet that neither tlie 
mythology of classical Egypt nor its theologies 
attribute any special disease to any deiinite gods. 
We seem to see in the whole the mark of a con- 
siderable scientific and moral advance on the rest 
of contemporary society. If, however, the pure 
therapeutics of Egypt witnesses to a relative but 
very real perfection, on the other hand the Egyptian 
ideas on the causes and nature of disease exhibit 
conceptions, even in the historical period, much 
more akin than one would at first believe to those 
of ‘ non-civilized ’ peoples. At the same time we 
find that, owing to the special conditions under 
which Egyptian civilization was formed, this per- 
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sistent characteristic of the eaily ages has produced 
on the roles of gods, kings, and priests in this 
connexion systematic views that are capable of 
finally reaching lofty and noble conceptions. 

2. We read in Clement {ap. Oiig. viii. 41) 
that, when any part of the body was sick, the 
demon to which that member belonged was in- 
voked. In a somewhat imperfect form this explains 
the traditional view of the Egyptian on the nature 
of disease. It was always regarded as the work of 
demons, spirits, jinn, ghouls, vampires, or spirits 
of the dead (see Demons and Spirits [Egyp.]). 
They insinuated themselves into the individual by 
the nostrils, mouth, or ears, and devoured the vital 
substance. The means by which they surprise 
man, their constant efforts to do so as they prowl 
around him unceasingly, and the manner in which 
they perform their destiuction inside his body 
offer no special interest for the history of religion, 
though the numerous formal texts describing these 
peculiarities niay interest the specialist in Egypto- 
logical science. Compared with other human 
civilizations the notions on this subject are essen- 
tially the same as we find in classical religions, such 
as the CliakUeo- Assyrian (cf., e.g., PS HA xxviii. 
[1907] 81), or among modern savages all over the 
world. ^ 

The idea that the power of spirits — the causes of 
disease — increases peculiarly at certain hours of 
the day, and particularly at certain seasons of the 
year, is shown by the papyrus of lucky and un- 
lucky days ; and, if this idea is found eipially 
among numerous non-civiliz(Ml and semi-civilized 
races, and is the product, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
of experimental pseudo-observation, yet Egyptian 
astrology has greatly strongt/heriod the initial data 
by explaining this iieriodicjil viiulence by fixed 
rules, based on the influences of dates of the 
calendar {g,v.) and on mythological history. On 
such days ‘numerous hainiful g(‘ims permeate the 
clothing,’ because the struggle iieutraUz( 3 s the 
X)Ower of the good gods, wlio are too busy to 
protect man, or because great evil influences arc 
seen to be re-commencing in this world. 

On 19th Tobi and f)th PaHhus, the fjennH ‘penetrate the 
clothing:’; then * irifc‘(;tion steps m and causes death' On 
17th Tobl, tlio aTuiivcrsary of pfteai (uitaclvsuis, any sexual 
intcicourse predisposes to beirif^ ‘devoured by infection. '1 
Those born on 4th Paophi are liable to death by ‘marsh' fever. 
The 14th of Athyr is dang'erous because it is Llio anniversary of 
the ‘lesion ' of the ‘ majesty of this god.’ This last peouliarlty 
la important to observe. Since disease was the result of the 
attack of a ‘spirit* (or of a demon or the dead), it was of the 
same type for every one, and every one was ax]iOHed to it. 

The veterinary papyri show that Egyptian 
thought conceiv'cHl of animals’ diseases as due to 
the same causes as those of men, and the same 
mixture of medical and magical practices was 
applied to both, just as tlie same collection of 
writings might contain both the art of curing 
men and that of curing beasts. 

The question as to whether the dead suffer illness is difficult 
to settle. They certainly suffer hunger and thirst— which were 
regarded by the Egyptians as things existing by thernhelurs and 
due to harmful spirits. They could die ‘the second death,' 
which logically supposes the possibility of attacks of illness. 
Finally, the precautions taken that the dead may remain in 
good health (udzai) in the other world assume the contrary 
possibility of illness. W© have, however, no decisive texts on 
this point. It is probably reasonable to hold that the Egyptian 
dead were believed bo be exposed, m certain conditions, to the 
same dangers of apinb-attacks as the living. 

What held true of animals and men also held of 
the rest of the world, and therefore of the gods ; 
we know of a great number of case.s where their 
constitution, which did not differ in qualities or in 
iiatuxe from tliat of other beings, sulfered various 
ills, and had to submit to the intrusion of ‘evil 
spirits^ Kpigraphic texts and papyri have left 
us definite evidence. Every one knows Iiow Ka 

^ On the dangers and harm resulting from connexion vvd.h 
women m the various religious, magical, etc., acts of Egyptian 
hie, see art. Maoio (Egyp ). 


had to die because a serpent bit his heel ; Isis 
suffered from a mammary phlegmon after the 
birth of Shu and Tefniit ; Horus was stung by a 
scorpion, had dysentery (London Papyrus), and 
an anal weakness (see Oefele, Vo7'hippo/cratisG/ie 
Medizm., 64). The sky-god himself saw his eyes, 
the Sun and Moon, affected by sudden diseases’ 
attributed to the attacks of evil spirits, and this 
was one of the numei'ous ways m which eclipses 
were explained. 

Even eliminating the cases of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the official religion recognized positively 
that the national gods were not exempt from 
disease. The medical literature of the temples 
preserves the deposit of piescriptions used in such 
and such a case of imlisTiositiou by ailing gods. 
A remedy of this kind had been composed ‘ by the 
invalid Ita ’ (Ebers Papyrus, xlvi.), and there were 
remedies to cure fever ‘in gods and men.’ There 
was nothing, essentially, to protect tlie highest 
beings from the ills common to all. But here, as 
elsewhere, their (Quality of godhead was derived 
from their su]ierior ability to concentrate their 
energies (see Demons [Egyp-1)» to contrive 
defences which made them triumph in the struggle. 
They were able to lind or eomjiose })i(!scnptioim 
and formula', which, in the special case ot disease, 
brought them out of their trouble. The revelation 
of the secrets of their art or mngic, granted only 
to those men who were their heiis or ministers, is 
the very foundation of Egyptian medicine. It 
unfolds at once its chai actei istic.s, its history, and, 
above all, the gradual formation of its knowledge. 

The waifare against disease, taught by the gods 
(or stolen from them), proceechid of ruiocssity and 
above all from magic (gaming suppoit giatlually 
from rnedic.ine jiroperly so (‘ailed), siiuic it .stalled 
originally with exorinsm. It is aecompa-niiHl, Lhere- 
for<b by .spells and inc-anl.at.ions, with all their 
accessari(‘s, siuth as tumigat/ion, as)K‘rsiouK, ua- 
])erativ(i gisstures, et(i. The kuowhMlgc^ of secret 
names at (iist played its usual part, and the doctor 
of ancient Egyi>t was a magician- [»ncst, entering 
upon a struggle with an adversary —to discover 
tlu^ name of tin* demon causing tlui illne.ss, to lind 
by secret knowhidge the name of a god who had 
heljK'.d in a fight against the same demon in a 
similar cascg and to for(‘(‘. tln^ demon to flee. Thi.s 
he accomplished either by disguising himself as 
the conqmu'ing god and imitating his actions, or 
by summoning this god to his aid, or by employ- 
ing the relics, tali.smans, and means of deicnce 
which the latter had invented. (These three 
methods probably constitute three successive 
phases in the original history of primitive Egyp- 
tian therapeutics.) As usual, ‘ alliteiation,* or 
play on the sound of the words spoken, had its 
share in all this. 

Take a cane of the momentary loss of flight, e.r;., which was 
cured by adjuring the crocodile ; nob only did people think 
that the Maine remedy which had Baved the eye of the heavens 
(satho sun), when tlie crocodile tried to devour it, would also 
save man, and therefore use the Rame formula ; but at the 
same time they made a play of words on shu, ‘ blind,' and s7m, 
the ostrich- feather held by the operator while making the 
disease return to the crocodile supposed to have sent it. 

The belief that the forces and armies of good and 
evil lieings were grouped, like the astral forces, in 
the foul regions of the world produced the further 
practice of a fourfold iironounccment of the for- 
mula* of s[>ellH and exorcisms preceding or accom- 
panying the giving of the material medicine {e.g. 
Ehc'.rs Baijyrus, ch. 108). Therapeuti(‘..s was, there- 
fore, at this stage an operation by which the gods 
were subjng.'it<Ml by the various processes of magic, 

‘ contagiou.s ’ or miuH'tie. 

Tlie fundanumtal nature of this original art ot 
healing was a mark of the Egyptian’s struggle 
against disease right down to his last days. In 
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spite of all the gradual attenuation of magic in 
favour of pharmaceutical and actually experi- 
mental science, therapeutics remained closely 
bound to Divine influences, both in its staff of 
officials and in the composition of its didactic 
treatises. The remedy proper never entirely sup- 
planted the ritualistic and con juratory pait of the 
process. 

The pharmacopoeia proper also suffered this 
general influence. A great proportion of the sub- 
stances owed their supposed virtues to the magical 
powers of the beings or things from which they 
sprang, or to their supposed mythological con- 
nexion with a certain god or spirit. The pharma- 
copceia of curative and harmful plants is related, in 
origin at least, and often to the very end, to the 
theory of ‘ spirits ’ causing and protecting from 
diseases ; and the Egyptian ideas on this point 
are found faithfully represented in the list of 
thirty-six magical plants of Pamphilus (de Sioit- 
plicium medicin. jacultatibiis). Finally, it is 
natural that the magical virtues of certain objects 
against disease have perpetuated, in Egypt as 
elsewhere and for the same reasons, the use of 
amulets (cf. CHARMS AND Amulets [Egyp.]). 

3 . For the understanding of Egyptian ideas on 
disease and the methods of conjuring it, it is 
essential to study the formation of the books re- 
lating to it. The gods having known better than 
any other beings how to organize a defence, it was 
their ministers (or their possessors) who had the 
exclusive monopoly of magico-medical cures, re- 
vealed as these were by the gods or seized from 
their secret powers, 'fhe original fetish-doctors, 
then, had as their inevitable successors priest- 
doctors ; and the growth of knowledge was, above 
all, a mechanical growth, by the union into col- 
lective classes, of the ‘ arts and mysteries ’ at first 
scattered over as many sanctuaries as there were 
originally independent gods. The primitive con- 
nexion between the spirits of gods and protection 
against disease was likewise the cause of the par- 
ticular manner in which the books relating to 
diseases and their cure were composed, and of 
their double character, in the historic period, of 
traditional compositions and compilations pure 
and simple, innocent of all attempts to make a 
harmonious general whole on a rational plan. 
Further, there is nothing more opposed to ^ an 
understanding of them and to the exegetical 
method than to maintain (like Erman, e.g. in his 
Religion [Fr. ed., 1907, p. 226]) that the attribution 
of such and such a chapter of prescriptions to a 
certain god or fabulous king is an artifice of the 
editor and indicates a late date. The observation 
of diseases and the supposed knowledge of the 
names or forces to be adjured or driven off were 
the fruit of experience and of magical prescriptions 
acquired from the very earliest days of Egypt by 
its pre-historic ‘ fetishists ’ ; and the final tradition 
which in the Grseco-Roman period attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (Clement, Strom, vi. 4) the 
composition of six books of medicine (on the forty- 
two hermetical books) reproduced exactly the 
belief of classic Egypt in its last stages, repre- 
senting Thoth as the god who invented the for- 
mulas necessary for giving remedies their power 
against diseases (cf. Pietschmann, Hermes Tris~ 
megistos, Leipzig, 1875, pp. 20-45 ff.). 

The sacred library of the proto-historic Egyptian 
temple became the depository of the lists of dis- 
eases and their cures, and the evidence of his- 
torical times in this regard is fully in accord 
with the reality of the facts, when it speaks of the 
library that was at Heliopolis, ‘the halt of rolls,’ 
and the prescriptions found in the temple of Ptah 
at Memphis (cf. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs, 
1878, ii. 355, 358), or when the inscriptions of the 


‘ library ’ of the temple of Edfu mention the pre- 
sence of books there ‘ for turning aside the cause 
of disease ’ (cf. Mallet, Kasr el Agouz, Cairo, 1909, 
p. 24). 

The gradual formation of medical treatises properly so called 
came about m the same way as that of the various composi- 
tions forming the annals of the sacerdotal calendar in Egypt, 
its tales of feasts (see Festivals [Egyp.]), its Books of the Dead, 
and its ‘ books ’ of the different sciences. The important 
sanctuaries gathered together small local collections, and later 
on made exchanges with each other of the collections thus 
obtained. They usually proceeded by simple juxtaposition. 
To the body of information relating to a ceitain disease 
generations gradually joined on the ancient prescriptions of 
different provincial * wisdom,’ and grouped around a book on 
eye-diseases, internal complaints, and ulcers all the cures and 
all the diagnostics — often contradicting each other — obtained 
by these combinations. The part of the body or the disease 
stated m the title of the work, having served as the basis for 
the work of compilation, did duty also as a ‘ rallying sign ’ for 
all works on any analogous subject, without distinction of date 
or origin- This is the explanation of the common sections that 
are found in papyrus after papyrus— parts common to the 
Leipzig Papyrus and those of London and Berlin, or to the 
latter and the Reisner Papyrus of California, and so on. Those 
common parts show the common origin of our papyri, and 
their character of compilations from much older writings. 
The manner in which the very scanty remains of the Xllth 
dynasty treatises were composed shows that these processes 
of compilation, so evident in the XIXth dynasty papyri, had 
been employed long before. And this fact, in conjunction with 
a study of grammar and language, leads us to conclude that 
the Egyptians were stating an absolutely historical truth when 
they attributed the additions of these great works on diseases 
to the Memphite kings or to the first legendary dynasties of 
the Thinites. As leading priest in his kingdom, the king was 
naturally versed in the magico-niedical art of healing, and this 
was formally said of the most ancient kings ; tarpb? yap ->V, snid 
Manetho (apud Africanua) of Athotis Such an attribution to the 
Pharaohs of a charge to maintain the health of their subjects 
agreed in every point with their nature as sons of gods, and 
with their function, which was, above everything, to continue 
and maintain the work of the good gods, the founders of Egypt 
(tarpt/cryv rec^tV/CTjcre /cal jSepAovs aKaTop.t/cOT;s<rvreypai//e{[Manetho, 
apud Eusebius]). 

Being logically devoted to everything; that was 
very ancient and so brought him a little nearer to 
the’ Divine origin of all that is good on earth, Ui(i 
Egyptian made scarcely any change in the basis 
or the form of the knowle(ige thus obtained ; he 
was always eager to show how tlie new recension 
of one of these ‘ ancient books of knowledge bene- 
ficial to man’ was attached to the ongins of 
national history. And, indeed, cuiticism has 
proved that the Theban nianusci i[>ts proceed 
directly from the proto-Theban, and the proto- 
Theban from still earlier types. Tlie books that 
had grown too old materially were piously copied. 
In the actual body of texts relatin*^ to a certain 
disease, the work of generations consisted in insert- 
ing glosses, in slightly retouching, or in support- 
ing the efficacy of a certain formula by extolling 
in the margin its proved excellence (Ebers Fajiyrus, 
Ixix. 17, XXXV. 18 ; and Reisner Papyrus, 
or by telling how it had once cured such and such 
a mighty personage, prince or king (Ebers Papyrus, 
Ixiv. 4, Ixvi. 15), The re-copying or re-modelling 
of several ancient versions in circulation led the 
scribe to note the variants in the texts used in 
composing the new edition, or to insert — rather 
unskilfully and such as they were — the scholia of 
his predecessors (cf. the excellent, and unfortu- 
nately still unique, work on the Ebers Papyrus 
considered from this point of view, by Schafer, 
Common tationes de Fapyro Medicinali Leipslensi, 
Berlin, 1892). The moat serious material changes, 
then, were not in the idea held of disease, or in 
the maimer of defining or conjuring it, but in the 
increasing of the means combined for this last 
purpose. This happened very rarely by the inven- 
tion of new remedies, but usually, and mucli more 
mechanically, by joining to the old writings new 
treatises fiom other localities, but equally ancient. 
These were dismembered, ami their substance was 
joined on according to the diseases enumerated. 
A work, e.g., devoted to ‘ abscesses on all the mem- 
bers ’ became the nucleus round which gathered 
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everything that could be found in the various 
temples of the nature of forniuhe relating to 
abscesses. Thus it happened that there were 
sometimes a dozen methods of cuiing one disease, 
and sometimes contradictory methods — e.gr. there 
occuried side by side, in the same compilation, 
an explanation of diseases based on an anatomy 
in which the human body possesses twelve great 
blood-vessels, and another founded on the assumx^- 
tion that it has forty. It was not, then, that the 
number of remedies actually increased in Kgypt 
throughout the ages ; there was rather the 
diffusion among a greater number of Egyptians of 
one and the same material which had fornierly 
been embodied in a multitude of petty provincial 
theories. A general invocation at the end to the 
god of the place of compilation was enough, in the 
compiler’s opinion, to guarantee a sort of unity to 
the work comijosed in this way. 

The whole lesult was, as we may see, far from 
equal to a treatise of synthetic — not to mention 
philosophic — character on disease or diseases. It 
would nevertheless be inaccurate and unfair to 
see in such works (as does Pierret, DicL d^arch. 
^gyp., Paris, 1875) nothing but a collection of 
pharmaceutical prescriptions. 

4. Religious and tiaditional bases so solid and 
so closely bound up with national beliefs and 
institutions have necessarily sux)ported a structure 
whose characteristic lines nave remained almost 
intact throughout the whole existence of Egypt. 
The science of disease was marked, to the very 
end of Egyptian history, by its original character- 
istics : it was, above all, associated with the world 
of the gods, and with their ministers ; it was 
traditional and formalistic. 

Thus the rule not to use remedies that the 
masters have not taught is to he explained not 
so much by the will of the legislator, looking to 
the social interest, as by the belief in the con- 
nexion between the virtues of the remedies and 
the magic teaching of the gods ; and the same 
explanation helps us to understand the non- 
responsibility of the doctor in a case of death, ^ if 
he had observed the rules of canonical therapeutics 
(Diod. i. 82). The assertion that x)hysician8 were 
paid from the public treasury is simply a mis- 
understanding in the classics, but a misunder- 
standing which exactly agrees, leaving out of 
account inexact terms, with historical truth. Born 
originally in the * fetish-hut,’ the science of heal- 
ing lixeci its abode in the temple. The masters 
lemained the ministers and interpreters of the 
gods, and the series of mastahas, hypogecs, steke, 
and statues show that, from the Memphite Em- 
pire to the Ptolemys, the great doctors — tlioso of 
Pharaoh, e.g., the jSunu oiru ( = chief j)hyHician8) — 
were at the same time high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. 

Just as the teaching remained religious, the art 
of healing in its three great branches (symptom- 
ology, therapeutics, and pharmacopoeia) remained 
equally im])rogriated with animistic and magical 
concepts ; thus the classical doctor continued to 
prepare his own medicines, like the sorcerer of 
primitive times, and it was held as a fact that in 
complicated drugs each element acted on a special 
part of the organism, or, rather, on the evil specially 
infecting that part ; numerous ingredients were 
considered curative specially for roJiscnis of symj)a- 
thctic or contagional magic (chiefly animal sub- 
stances, skin, oils, and the liorriblo * copro- 
therapy’). And yet the universal reputation of 
Egyptian medicine, and the very real peifection of 
its e<piipment, diagnostics, metrology, and heal- 
ing piocesses are, on the other hand, as certainly 
incontestable facts (see an excellent popular ac- 
count in Erman, Life in Anc, Lgypt, tr, Tirard, 


London, 1894). The distinction of a nation of 
supeiior endowment, like Egypt, is precisely the 
ability to substitute, gradually and without sudden 
hi oaks, the conception of the natural healing effect 
foi the unex^ilained magical ellecb ; and, as science 
and magic-religion both jiroceed, essentially, from 
experimentation, it hai>i)cns in many cases that 
only the interpretation of the mechanism of the 
energies, and not the remedy itself, is evolved. 
Such as it is, with its original Haws, its lack of 
theoretical views, its crying errors, its childish 
conqjlication, and its naive formalism, the Egyp- 
tian science of healing nevertheless constituted 
from the very beginning a system several thousand 
years in advance of the rest of human society. It 
retained this pre-eminence as long as Egypt ex- 
isted- The testimony of Homer {IL iv. 229), the 
admiration of the I^ersians (Herod, iii. 1 and 132), 
the fame and reputation of Egyx)tian medicine 
under the fSaites and the Ptolemys, and the rexju- 
tation in Rome of the Alexandrian school can 
only he mentH>nod at present. Such enduring 
fame is an explanation of the fact that the medi- 
cine of Greeks and Arabians, successors of the 
Copts, has given a great deal of the ancient 
Egyptian meilicine to our school of Salerno, e.g., 
or to any other of our ancient seats of medical 
knowledge in the Europe of the Middle Ages and 
down to the time of the Renaissance. 

5. The development of Egyptian science suc- 
ceeded in giving a more distant and lofty char- 
acter to the priest-doctor’s sources of information. 
But it never completidy suppressed the iirimitive 
notion of direct Divine intorvorition in cases of 
illness. We find gods of healing in Egypt as 
everywhere else; and, similarly, the great scourges 
— other great epidemics, iatu — are 
recognized as sent by the gods. 

Ef^ypt, however, Btrikos an ori^'-inal note, in roprard to this 
last point, m tfho very reatneted i)ai t played by the idea that 
p;reat calamities come from the fjfoda, thoug'h this idea was 
known (it may have been Ichh familiar, however, than in the 
chiHsic East, on aecount of the proserhial liealbhmeas of the 
climate). Wo find mention in Manetho (Muller, FUG li. 
f>.‘JO) of the x>lagiie whie.h devantated the country m the reifjn 
of HernenipBea, and a connexion ih aHHumed m the text between 
this Hcourge and tlio {?roat aina committed by men But such 
statements aie very rare in the Kpfyptian texts- The point is 
worth noticing, m contrast with other organized religions, for 
the under. landing of the concejit.ion formed by the Egyptian 
of the gener.il role of his gods In tin: case Of individual sick- 
ncHHCs, on the other hand, historical Egypt ih alieady too far re- 
moved from Uie ‘ non-civihzcd ’ stage to eatablisb any connexion 
between Huch and such a bodily complaint and the violation 
of a tabn\ wo ought to notice, moreover, that the idea of 
diacaae sent as a puni«hmont by the gtids, who either cause it 
UieiiiM Ive t direiillv or leave the .sinnm defeneelesB against the 
sjniits ot di'-i*ase ifl quite foreign to the Egyptians. Texts of 
l.iti r dale, like iln- hermetical books, m which mention is made 
of those ‘ divine atatues winch send ua disease or heal our pains 
accordhig to our deserts’ (Menard, Uemnes Trisrnegiste, 1886, 
p 1 >0), sti n 10 'I'H’ hat, iiii'c ii <lreck or Asiatic oon- 

<*i*p;ii.n‘ D.-i I e .1 I-' . 1 . h( - i • .1 ..'aat m popular cults, — 

'le ih'* d.n'-! pm.' I -j i u nn .» ; olTence against a deity, 

ieii i‘. f.S • I r the conception of an 

Ml : . 'I oi M'f'i .! ( Cl- « ii'ii - [i -'yp.]; and, for offences 

againab the * goddess of the Summit,’ see Maspero, JtTr ii. [1883] 
118-123). 

Several, if not all, of the gods who had comjiosed 
the first mean.s of hattling with disease continued 
to grant or reveal direct tly to men the means of 
healing ; and the majority of tlie sanctuaries, to 
which numerous woisluppc^rs journeyed, for their 
oracles (see Divination [Egyp.]) or on annual 
pilgrimages, letained the privilege of miraculous 
cures, ’'rhe temjdes of Isis at (Joptos, of Min at 
Panox>oliH, and, in general, all those temples in 
whi(‘h the medical books locate the marvellous 
discovery of wtitings in connexion with the teach- 
ing of lemedies ( nermo])olis, Lycopolis, etc.) were 
the places wliere the gods were themselves able to 
rout, with a single blow, the inlinnities of the 
human body. Wo must ad<l to this list a great 
number of smaller provincial sanctuaries, the local 
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gods of which, though very humble, had special 
powers (Assuan, Guineh, etc.). 

Survivals of these innumerable places of miracu- 
lous cures in ancient Egypt are seen in the topo- 
graphical coincidences with various saints’ graves 
of the Coptic Church — having the same privilege 
— and, after Muhammad, with all the tombs of 
Musalman shaikhs which have succeeded to the 
veneration of ancient days for these places. 

Towards the latter days of history, political 
events tended to group the most important of 
these centres of medicine round the capitals of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and the infiltration of 
Persian and Hellenistic ideas added new elements 
to the rdle of the gods against disease. 

6. The means used by the gods in such cases to 
instruct or heal jiatients are not well known in 
general. Several texts say that, under the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas, the custom spread in Egypt 
of going to sleep inside the precincts of the temples 
of the gods of healing, or near the supposed tombs 
of those celebrated historical personages whom 
legend gradually confused with mythical kings 
and the gods of healing (see Divination [Egyp.]). 
This is the case for Imhotep (cf. Psherenptah stela). 
Invalids were informed of their remedies oftenest 
in dreams, as is proved by a certain number of 
allusions in the epigraphical monuments, by the 
accounts in popular tales, and by the witness of 
Diod. i. 25. Direct cure, following upon a prayer, 
and without divinatory revelation, is not formally 
entertained except in Herod, ii. 65, according to 
whom sums of money equal in weight to a half or 
a third of the sick child’s hair (?) were vowed to 
the gods in case of recovery, or a promise was 
made to buy a beast for the temple herds. The 
sudden inspiration of the doctor enlightened by 
Divine grace and working 5id r^y Ibias SetcrtSat- 
fjLoylas is not a very Egyptian trait, and may be 
due to foreign influences (cf. Berth elot, Alchi- 
mistes grecs, 1890, p. 226). The essentially native 
form of miraculous cure by the intercession of 
the god appears to have been worked chiefly by 
the direct application of the healing fluid, either 
by the priest who carried the Divine relics, the 
nibsaUf or, in important cases (demoniac posses- 
sion, epilepsy, and the like), the god himself. 
The famous Stela of Bakhtan is a familiar ex- 
ample of this type of curing by exorcism worked 
by a Divine statue. The adjuration of the demon 
of disease, his overthrow, and his departure from 
the body of the princess, are merely an instance of 
a jpractice current in all the religions or * semi- 
religions ’ in which there is a ‘ dispelling of 
demons.’ It is more interesting to note the 
manner in which the statue of a god was supposed 
by the Egyptians to be capable of possessing the 
necessary power. The Egyptian text proves that 
this power was possible only to a ‘ secondary ’ statue 
of the god — one of those animated, for a special 
series of activities, by an * energy-soul ’ of distinct 
name. It derived its chief power from the * essential ’ 
statue of Khonsii, the statue which contained the 
magic soul of the god and made his will known by 
movements of its head (see Divination [Egyp.]). 
This famous statue never left Thebes ; it kept the 
best of the Divine substance there, and consented 
to detach and lend its healing forces only to such 
and such a one of its doubles, ‘ by bestowing upon 
it (by the nape of the neck) its protective fluid 
at four intervals ’ (which is a very valuable indica- 
tion of the antiquity of the magical conception). 
Apparently, then, the power against disease did 
not belong to all the ‘ doubles ’ of a god. It was 
the privilege of the one image in which dwelt the 
* true name,’ and this assumes that power against 
demons was a part of the ultimate reserve of the 
personality of a being. 
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Finally — the primitiveness of the practice of ex- 
orcism by statues being a traditional survival — 
we may hold that, at the end of a long period 
of evolution, the views of the Egyptian upper 
classes on disease often came near to really lofty 
conceptions. Though, as eveiy where, sorcery, the 
bastard child of primitive religion, preserved the 
rudeness of the ‘ dis])elling of spirits^ of primitive 
days, still the fight for healing, while maintaining 
its character of Divine teaching, became more and 
more natural and scientific. If, indeed, it attri- 
buted a large share to the supernatural inter- 
vention of the gods, it also gave an important 
place to Divine inspiration^ guiding the man of 
science. Thoth-Hermes, in his various names and 
multiple capacities, inspires sacred medicine with 
a higher knowledge of human infirmities, without, 
however, assuming the absence of resources founded 
on therapeutics. The priest-doctor of the later 
ages of Egypt is a noble figure, resembling that 
of the magnificent portrait left by Cheremon 
{FHG iii. 497). And between the magic idol 
(or fetish) of the first healers of Egypt and the 
Thoth-Hermes of the end there is the same dis- 
tance (and the same long way laboriously tra- 
versed) as between the anthropophagous Osiiis of 
the Pyramid Texts and the Graeco-Egyptian Osiris, 
who gives a seat at his table of honour in Paradise 
to the poor beggar ‘ wlio had not had his share of 
happy days on this earth.’ 

Literature. — There is no monograph treating the subject 
synthetically. A great number of details and partial theories 
are found scattered throughout the bibliography of Egyptian 
medicine. Mention may be made, amongst the works and articles 
treating more specially the ideas discussed above, .of : H. 
Brugsch, Uber die mediciniscke Kenntmas der alt. Agypter^ 
Brunswick, 1863; F. J. Chabas, (Euvres, 1903, vol. ii , JBibl. 
(igyptol. ii. 173, and La M6decine des anciens JSgyptiens, 
OhMon-sur-Sadne, 1861 ; G. Maspero, lievice Crittgue^ 1893, 
ii. 69, Jlistoirey ii, (Paris, 1895) 214-220, 23S, 281, PS BA xm. 
501-503, XIV. 312-314, Jstudes mythoL aicJUol. ni. (1901) 289, 
301, Journal des Savants, Apr. 1897 and Feb 1898, Journal das 
D4bats, 28 Feb. 1906; Mallet, Kasr el Agouz, Cairo, 1909 ; 
E. Naville, Sphinx, xiv. (1910) 137; F. Oefele, Archiv /, 
Parajtttologie, iv (1901) 481, v. (1902) 461, OLZ li. 26, v. 157, vi. 
375, AZ xxxvii, (1899), 55, 140, Wiener Klinische WochenschTnft, 
1899, no. 47, P*>ager Mediz. Wochenschrx/t, 1899, nos. 24-29, 
and especially ‘Geschichte der vorhippocratiachen Mcdixin, 
in the llandhuch der Geschichte der Medizin, i , Jena, 1001 ; 
W. Wreszinski, Der grosse Tuedizinische Papyrus des Ber^ 
liner Mnseums, Leipzig, 1909 ; and J, G. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, ed. London, 1878, li. 364-358. 

George Foucaiit. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Greek and 
Roman). — Disease and its treatment by rational 
medical means belong to the domain ot scientific 
medicine. The help of the gods was sought in ill- 
ness and accidents Toy purely religious means— by 
prayer, sacrifice, and, above all, the institution of 
incubation. The gods granted their assistance 
either directly, hy a miracle of healing, or in- 
directly, through the medium of an oracle of heal- 
ing. The subject will be fully treated in the artt. 
Health ano Gods of Healing, Incubation. 

Ed. Thraemer. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Hindu).— i. 
Disease. — The earliest view of disease in India 
was that all morbid and abnormal states of body 
and mind for which no special reason was assign- 
able were due to the attacks of demons. In the 
medical charms of the Aiharvaveda^ the earliest 
medical hook of India, the diseases are constantly 
addressed as demoniacal beings. Thus Fever, a 
demon who makes men sallow and inflames them 
like fire, is implored to leave the body, and is 
threatened with annihilation if he should not 
choose to do so. ‘ O Fever,’ says another charm, 

‘ thy missiles are terrible ; from these surely exempt 
us.’ Itch {pdman) is called Fever’s brother’s son. 
The malevolent spirits of disease were regarded as 
specially dangerous to children. Thus infants were 
liable to be attacked by Naigames^a, a demon 
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with a goat’s head, who is mentioned in early San- 
skrit litei'atiire, and represented in an old sculpture 
found at Mathura. Jamhha, another Vedic god- 
ling of disease, was supjjosed to cause the tiismus 
of infants. A ‘ dog-denion ’ attacking boys is said 
to mean epilepsy, or perhaps whooping-cough. 
Another ancient superstition attributed the origin 
of dropsy to Varuna, the god of the waters, who 
binds the guilty, liars and false witnesses, with 
his terrible snake-bonds, i.e. dropsy. Elves and 
nightmares, called Ajpsaras and Gandharvas, were 
believed to pay nocturnal visits to men and women. 
Disorders of the mind were also veiy generally 
ascribed to possession by a demon {bhfita), even m 
scientific works on medicine such as the manuals 
of Charaka and Susruta. When the belief in 
transmigration took hold of the Hindu mind, it 
furnished a new explanation of the origin of 
disease. Diseases and inhrinities were traced to 
sins and offences committed in a previous birth. 
According to this doctrine of the ‘ripening of 
deeds ’ {karmavipdka), a mortal sinner will have 
leprosy in a future birth ; a Brahman-killer, pul- 
monary consumption ; a drinker of spirits, black 
teeth ; a calumniator, a stinking nose; a malignant 
informer, stinking breath ; a thief of food, dys- 
pepsia ; a thief of horses, lameness ; a poisoner, 
a stammering tongue ; a usurer, epilepsy ; an in- 
cendiary will be D^orn a madman ; one who kills 
a cow or steals a lamp will be blind, etc. (see 
Vipiusutra, ch. xlv.). Most of these punishments 
in a future life are symbolical. As a consequence 
of these beliefs, religious penances were performed, 
for instance, by lepers in order to atone for the 
heinous sins in a former existence to which their 
illness was attributed. A more rational theory of 
disease was found in the idea that worms gave 
rise to morbid conditions — a universal belief which 
may perhaps be viewed as the first germ of the 
modern bacillus theory. Heailache and ear and eye 
diseases, as well as intestinal diseases, were attri- 
buted to worms ; worms in children and in cattle 
also find special mention in the hymns of the 
Atharvaveaa, The ancient physician Jivaka (see 
below) is alleged in the Buddhist scrip ttires to have 
cured a patient by making an incision in his head 
and pulling two worms out of the wound. The 
medical Sanskrit works derive the origin of in- 
ternal diseases principally from a wrong mixture 
of the three humours {tridosa) of the human body 
— wind, bile, and phlegm ; and thus distinguish 
between wind, bile, and phlegm dise.'ises. 

Of particular diseases, fevar is perlia})H the most 
important. It is called in the medical works the 
‘ king of diseases,’ and appears to hare been already 
the most dreaded ailment at the time of the 
composition of the Atharvavoda^ the symptoms 
mentioned suggesting true malarial fever. This 
corresponds with modern statistics, according to 
which nearly two-thirds of the deaths in Imha are 
due to fever. L&prony is said to consist of eighteen 
varieties, seven heavy, and the remaining ones 
liglit. It is evident, however, that true leprosy be- 
came confused with various skin diseases. Small- 
pox {rnasariket) is first mentioned in mcdiajval 
medical works. The plagtie is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit medical works, and seems to be of recent 
importation in India. 

2 . Medicine.— -Folk-medicine in India is closely 
connected with sorcery. ‘The most primitive 
witchcraft looks very like medicine in an embiyonic 
state’ (Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies^ 1st ser., 
1007, p. 118). The earliest collection of cliarms 
found in the Atharvaveda, which is reckoned as 
one of the four Vedas, though it never attained 
the same degree of sanctity as the other three, 
probably because it contains incantations for de- 
stroying an enemy, the idea of injuring another. 


be he even an enemy, being opposed to the spirit of 
Hinduism. In the medical charms of the Atharva- 
veda and of the K{(i(SikasRtra, the diseases, and 
frequently the curative agencies as well, are ad- 
dressed as supernatural beings (sec above). The 
remedies applied are based, in many cases, on a 
rude kind ot homoeopathic or allopathic principle. 
Thus the yellow colour of a patient allected with 
jaundice is sent where it naturally belongs — to 
the yellow sun and yellow birds — the patient being 
seated on a couch beneath which yellow birds 
are tied. The hot fever is sent to tlie cool frog, 
who may be supposed to find it enjoyable. Dropsy, 
the disease sent by Varuna, the god of the waters, 
is cured by sprinkling water over the i)atient’a 
head by means of twenty-one (three times seven) 
tufts of sacred grass, the water 8i)rinkled on the 
body being supposed to cure the water in the body. 
A coral spear-amulet is used to counteract pains 
that seem as if from a s^iear — either rheumatism 
or colic. White leprosy is cured by applying black 
plants. Red, the colour of life and blood, is the 
natural colour of many amulets employed to secure 
long life and health. Amulets, mostly derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, are used a great deal, 
the idea being f.hat the supposed curative substance 
has to be brought into contact with the body. The 
sores, tumours, and pustules aiiparent in scrofulous 
diseases are conjured to fall off', or fly away, because 
they were supiiosed to have settled like birds on 
the afflicted person. The cure of wounds and 
fractures is effected by incantations which have 
been compared by A- Kuhn with the Merseburg 
charm of German antiquity. Flow of blood is 
charmed to cease by a hymn which seems to 
indicate the use of a bandage or compress filled 
with sand. There arc many charms for the cure 
of the poisonous bites of snakes, also charms directed 
against poison not deriviid from serpents. Water 
and fire are viewed as excellent remeiUes for many 
diseases ; t lius a Vedic charm declares: ‘ The waters 
verily aH‘. heading, the waters euro all (Useasea.' 
Fire is esnocially invoked in charms against mania, 
and sacriiiccK to the god of fire, burning of fragrant 
substances, ami fumigation are amongst the jirin- 
cipal rites against posst^ssion by demons. Some of 
the herbs used in me<licine s<mm to owe their em- 
ployment as remedies to th<*dr names only, not to 
any read curative proper ti<5s possessed by them. 
The ednirms of the Atharvaceda have l)<‘-cn fitly 
comp.a.red with t.he sac'rcsl fornuih'c of the Cherokeea, 
and otlu^r spells cuirent among th(i Indians of 
North Anieriea.. On tlui otlnu’ ha, ml, tlujy must he 
acknowle<lge(l to contain a fairly sonrehing diag- 
nosis <>1 some ilisease.s, as, r.y., of mjilai lal lt*\ ci w iih 
its accompanying Hymj)tomH, such as jaundice, 
headache, cough, and itch. 

The sceoml period of Indian medicine^ is the 
Buddhist period, ushered in by Jivaka Komara- 
bhachcha, the contemporary of Buddha himself, of 
whom the most wonderful cures arc reported, and 
whose name indicates that he was particularly 
famous for the treatment of children’s diseases. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists contain a 
number of medical statements. The famous Bower 
MB, written in the 5th cent. A. I)., and called after 
an English traveller who diHC!ov(‘red it at Mirigai 
in Central Asia in 1890, contains three medical 
treatises, one of them being a spell against snake 
)oison, .said to have been api>licd witli success by 
hiddha himself when a young pupil of his had 
been bitten on the foot by a cobra. Buddhist 
kings founded hospitals for men and beasts, and 
appointed regular physicians. The famous Bud- 
dhist convent at Nalamla in Bihar, of which some 
ruins remain, had amjiie accommodation, in the 
7th cent. A.D., for 10,000 students of philosophy 
and medicine 
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The third period produced the now current San- 
skrit treatises of Charaka, Susruta, Vagbhata, 
Madhavakara, Vangasena, Harita, Bheda, Vrnda, 
and others on medicine in general or on particular 
subjects, such as pathology, fever, infantile diseases, 
materia medica, etc. Charaka is said to have lived 
at the court of the Buddhist king Kaniska (c. A.D. 
120) ; the great work of Susruta is said to have 
been re-cast by the celebrated Buddhist sage Nagar- 
juna; Vagbhata was himself a Buddhist. The 
connexion of the modern period of medical science 
in India with the Buddhist epoch is thus estab- 
lished, and the high stage of development reached 
by it seems to date, in the main, from the Buddhist 
time. The materia medica in these works embraces 
an immense number of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. There 
are special ivorks on pharmacy and chemistry, con- 
taining ingenious processes of preparation, especially 
of quicksilver and other metallic medicines, which 
were prescribed internally as well as externally. 
Indian surgery, as represented in Susruta and 
Vagbhata, can boast of the practice of lithotomy 
and laparotomy, and of operations performed in 
cases of cataract, piles, disease in the uterus, for 
forming new ears and noses (rhinoplasty, which 
seems to have been borrowed by European surgeons 
from India), etc., with more than a hundred different 
surgical instruments. Indian medical works and 
(loctors were exported into Arabia, and Charaka 
and Susruta may be found quoted in the writings 
of Bazi (c. A.D. 900) and other eminent Arabian 
doctors. Many medical Sanskrit texts were trans- 
lated into Tibetan, and again from Tibetan into 
Mongolian and other languages of Central and 
Nortnern Asia. On the other hand, it appears 
probable that the physicians of India at an earlier 
period learnt a great deal from the Greeks, especi- 
ally in the field of surgery, their own knowledge 
of anatomy being too limited to admit of the per- 
formance of difficult surgical operations. More- 
over, the ancient superstitious notions were retained 
by them. Thus a certain form of smallpox, which 
IS treated with cold applications, is personified as 
Sitala, ‘the cold deity and is to be worshipped 
with a prayer in which it is declared that, whenever 
<1 pe^on afflicted with smallpox addresses the deity 
as ‘ Sitala, Sitala,* the eruptions will at once dis- 
appear from his skin, and that this goddess possesses 
a rain of ambrosia for those tormented by pustules. 
Seven forms of this disease are described, which 
survive in the seven smallpox sisters, including 
Sitala, whose worship is very common in N. India. 
The more aggravated forms of mental diseases are 
attributed to possession by a demon, and the cure 
is to be effected by propitiating the devil with 
oblations in a fire lighted in a temple, and with 
gifts consisting of eatables, an umbrella, etc. 
Infants are particularly liable to be attacked by a 
demon, the symptoms described pointing to lock- 
jaw. The treatment of snake-bites includes the 
recitation of charms. When a child is born, various 
religious ceremonies take place, such as the offer- 
ing of oblations in a fire kindled for the pur- 
pose, with a view to protecting mother and child 
against the attacks of demons. The prognostics 
of disease depend in the first place on various 
omens, such as the appearance and dress of the 
messenger come to summon the physician, and 
the objects or persons seen by the latter on 
his way to the patient. The Indian physicians 
{Jcavirajas) of the present day, who belong to the 
Vaidya caste in Bengal, and to Brahman castes in 
most other parts of India, have naturally been 
losing ground owing to the introduction of European 
scientific medicine into India ; nevertheless they 
continue to be consulted by the common people, 
who also still adhere to the popular superstitions 


of old. Various godlings of disease in nearly all 
parts of India are worshipped with offerings of 
milk, flowers, fruits, sweets, rice, betel-nuts, and 
sometimes a goat. When a child becomes dangci- 
ously ill with smallpox, it is sometimes cairied to 
an image of ^Sitala, and bathed in the water \yhich 
has been offered to the goddess, some of which it 
is given to drink. There are also incantations for 
almost every disease — headache, toothache, fever, 
dysentery, leprosy, madness, burns, scalds, snake- 
bites, etc. In S. India devil-dancing is very 
common. Whenever the ‘doctor* attending a sick 
person finds that the malady will not yield to his 
remedies, he certifies that it is a case of possession, 
and the exorcizer is then called in to expel the 
demon. The malignant spirits, the supposed 
authors of a plague, are tempted to pass into the 
wild dancers and so become dissipated, the devil- 
dancers being also thought to become gifted with 
clairvoyance and a power of delivering oraciilar 
utterances on any subject of common interest. See, 
further, Disease and Medicine (Vedic). 

Litbraturk. — M. Bloomfield, ‘The Atharva-veda,' in GIAP 
ii. 1, Strassburg', 1899, and in SBE xlii., Oxford, 1897; J. Jolly, 

‘ Medicin," GIAP, 1901 ; T. A. Wise, Commentary on the Hindu 
System of 3Iedicine, London, 1860 ; W'. Caland, Altindisches 
ZmtberrvtxLal, Amsterdam, 1900 ; M. Wintermtz, ‘ Folk-medi- 
cine in Ancient India,’ m Nature, 7th July 1898 ; Sir Bhagvat 
Sinh Jee, A Short History of Aryan Medical Science, Lond. 
1896; P. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemtstry, Lond. 1902, 
vol. 1 . ; Census of India, P‘01, Benqal Jiepoit , Sir M. Williams, 
Modem India and the Indians, i.orKlon, 1379; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of N. India, London, 1890. 

J. Jolly. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Jewish).--!. 
Disease. — i. Biblical. — Three initial stages may 
be traced in the i)erennial consideration of this 
subject. Disease — so it was held — is sent from the 
Deity ; it is therefore a punishment for sins com- 
mitted ; that is, every one who suffers from 
disease has previously done some wrong tor which 
he is atoning by his bodily afflictions. It is obvious 
that this case is completely covered by the larger 
and more general question of evil, as dealt with, tor 
example, m Job. Yet, although the Ihiok of Job 
migiit be said ffnally to solve the problem as far as 
contemporary thought was concerned, inquiry re- 
asserts itself after a brief interval. 

In the investigation of liiblical examples of sick- 
ness consequent on sin, care must be tn.ke,n to ex- 
clude tliose cases where the punishment Uukes the 
form of a violent or unnatural death. These are 
included in the larger category of evil. Thus the 
case of Korah (Nu 16-^^^’) and that of the disobedient 
prophet (1 K 13^^^*) do not a^iply, but the <hNath of 
Bathsheba’s first son (2 S 12^‘^') or the smiting of 
the Egyptian firstborn (Ex 12^‘h ought certainly 
be cited. It is also important to differentiate cases 
where the sinner himself is smitten from those 
where the punishment falls vicariously on others 
who may be innocent, but whom the sinner loves 
more than himself. To the former eaU^goi'y be- 
long the punishments of leprosy mcte(i out to 
Miriam (Nu 12^“) and Gehazi (2 K ; to the 
latter, the death of Abijah, son of Jeroboam (1 K 
14^2), for the death of the child meant the destruc- 
tion of Jeroboam’s fondest hope— -the foundation 
of a dynasty. Further, as a corollary to the latter 
class may be mentioned those cases in which the 
community suffers from disease because of {a) 
general and (6) individual tresfiass. Idie com- 
munity w’oiild seem to be punished because it par- 
ticijiatcs actively or even jiassively by not rejecting 
the criminal, for in the nhsence of duly ajipointeJ 
officials it is every one’s duty to take the law into 
his owm hands. It is also suggested that the 
knowledge that the commission of a ceitain action 
may involve others in disease aiul pain may act 
upon the evil-doer as a deterrent. 

An enumeration of all the cases in the Bible 
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where cliseaso is a punishment is unnecessary. It 
may sullice to mention a few examples wheie it is 
inliicted as a letiihution lor sin In some cases 
leprosy is the means of chastisement : thus Miriam 
(iNu 12 ^^^), Gehazi (2 K and Uzziah (2 Ch 26-^) 
weie smitten with this disease for slander, avarice, 
and presumption respectively. Shameful diseases 
are the result of foul crimes or irreverence ( 0 . 9 ^. *Er 
and Onan, Gn etc. ; the Philistines, 1 S * 5 ^^*-) ; 
Pharaoh (Gn 12 ^’^) and his household were afflicted 
with plagues on account of the abduction of Sarah ; 
Abimelech and all his house (Gn 20^®) were smitten 
with barrenness for the same cause ; the Sodom> 
ites were sbiuck with blindness (Gn 19^^) for their 
attack on Lot ; and, linally, Job’s sickness is 
ascribed by his friends to his sinfulness. Glut- 
tony was i)unished by gastric jilague and death at 
Kibroth-hattaavah (Nu and m the TokheJiah^ 
or Kebuke chapters (Lv etc., Bt 28^® etc.), 

various diseases are enumerated which will inevit- 
ably follow disobedience to God’s word. 

Turning to the NT, we may trace the same tend- 
ency. Thus (1 Co those who receive com- 

munion in an unwoithy manner suller disease in 
consequence. Further, there is the opposite case 
of apiKurently undeserved blindness (Jn 9 ^^^-), as an 
explanation of which the possibility of sin in ntero 
used to be suggested ; and, linally, there are the 
instances where disease is said to he due to Satanic 
agency or demoniac T^ossession (Lk Mk 
Lk IP^). ^ IV,, 

That diseases follow sin may also bo inferred 
negatively fiom such passages as Ex 15‘“« (‘ if thou 
wilt surely hearken to the voice of the Lord . . . 
the diseases which I jmt on the Egyjitians I will not 
put on thee,’ cf. T)t 28««) ; or the'hifth Command- 
ment, where longevity is the rowaid for ohei lienee 
to parents ; or, in a more general way, Lv IS'"^ (‘ Ye 
sliall keep rny statut(\s and my judgmeiiLs hy 
doing which a man shail Uve’j.i 

Although these and similar instances are capable 
of being classilied under vaiious dillcrent heads 
and of being arranged in other ways, yet it is hy 
no means clear that alterations wouhl prodma^ 
any re-adjustment of ideas with reference to the 
tlicory of <lisc'ase. It is not safe to dogniatiz<‘ or 
to dillerentiate between the attitude ol the Penla- 
teuch and the Projihets ; it is unwise to estal)lish 
distinctions of time oi* place, because in no Hubj<‘ct 
is there greater scope for inconsistency. The 
hnmari mind liovers between the Scyl la o? ascrib- 
ing disease to the work of the Deity, and the 
thiarylxlis of making disease accidental and so in- 
dependent of Divine control, by which circum- 
stance Divine omnipotence would he impugned. 
The ‘golden mean’ may oher a workable com- 
promise, but it will not often bear philosophic 
investigation. The Semites, as has often been 
shown, identified cause and cllect. l^e tilluh means 
both reward and the deed which merits the reward. 
Haiiath means both sin and sin-ollering. The 
cliildren who mocked the prophet were devoured by 
hears (2 K 2^), and the irresistible conclusion to 
he drawn was post hoc ^ ergo propter hoc. The 
writer of the Looks of Kings views history purely 
from the standpoint of morals ; happiness and 
nusfortunc, health and disease, are the result of 
pievious conduct ; and insistence on this theory was 
the sole 'ication for the study of history. The 
a<loi)tion o' » m. .iiiitude was conducive to a belief 
m free will, since man thus had the power and 
choice of avoiding disease, while the opposite 
theory, which made disease fortuitous, led to pre- 
destination. To such an extent did the theory 
that conduct alone i.s responsible for disea.se 


iSee Maimsaeh ben Israel’s Conciliator (tr. E. H. Liudo 
Londor., 1842), question 89, p. 188, question 104, p. 104 • se< 
also pp. 2C, 114, and question 139, p. 228. ^ ’ 


prevail that Asa (2 Ch 10^-) is blamed because ‘in 
his disease he sought not the Lord but the 
physicians. ’ 

The Deity, then, is the source of evil as well as of 
all good, since lie is omnipotent. Yet already m 
early times it was felt to be impious to ascribe 
misfortune and disease directly to the Godhead. 
Hence all manner of expedients Avere adopted to 
avoid such a position. In the Books of {Samuel 
‘the spirit of God’ is responsible for good and 
hajipiness, while sickness and ill Avere Avrought by 
‘a si)irit fiom (nxD nn) God.’ This Avas largely 
developed in the Targum.s(cf. Memra, Logos, etc.). 
There is no escape iroin attacking Divine omni- 
potence, if disease is iiidejamdent of the Godhead. 
Still <iisinclination to ascribe disease to God grew 
and gained stiength from the earliest times. The 
example of Korah’s sous is a case in point. All 
the guilty parties gather together, the innocent 
are Avarned to withdraAv fiom their company, and 
linally (Nil 26^^) it is stated: ‘ notAvithstanding, 
the sons of KoraU died not.’ Still stronger in- 
stances occur Avhicli ailbrd negative proof. The 
Avicked cannot involve the righteous in disease and 
death, but the righteous can, conversely, deliver 
the Avicked. Ten good men can save Sodom (Gn 
18*“); punishimuit vjxtends to the third and fourth 
genera, tion ‘of them that hate me,’ Avhile loving- 
kimlnes^ ])n‘vails to the thousandth generation 
(Ex 20»- «). The Middath ha^Rakd m ini (attribute 
of rnercy) conquers the JMidd<ith /uid-Din (attribute 
of justice). Einally, the teaching of Job and of 
Ezekiel established the idea of imlividual resjamsi- 
hility, and tluj doctune that sullcring and disease 
arc not nccessaiily tiie consecpience of wrong- 
doing. 

2 . Rabbinical. — In considering Itabbinic litera- 
tuni it Avill he found Diat the sfinie Icudencies may 
he tracuid and the same stages observed. We are 
brought b.ack to ea,rli<u' views siu^Ii a..s may be found 
in tli(‘ Fentateucli a,nd h’ornuu* Prophets, and, 
.siumiingly, the tc.iching of Job and Ezekiel is 
comphdeiy gone. It, vil!, tlnu'cdojc, suflice to 
ad(luc<‘ a. liiniUid numlxu' of instajices. In the 
Inst plae<*, slander is lesjxmsible for many diseases : 
this ma,y he se(m most cleaily in Iamk Utdiba xviii. 
‘I ((xi. E, Schraentztd, Stettin, hS(33, p. 29, fol. 15a, 
outer col. lines I tV. ) : 

‘ There karat h ((5iif>fraviug) on the talilets of Htono [Ex 32^6]. 

not httratfi tint hcruth (tre(Mloin), Precdom from what? 

, . . fro»n <‘,ha!Hliscui(*iil,H . . , R. Siuu'on 1>, Yohai wayw, at the 
hour wiu>n Israel stood at Hjnui aud .said (Kx 24”) “ All that the 
Lord hath said we will do and obey,” there was not among* Uiem 
cither out* with an unclean isau<‘ or a leper or cripple or blind 
or dumb or deaf or mad : eoncerning that hour is it said (Ca 
47) * “ Entirely fair art thou, O my companion, neither is there 
hlennsh in thee.” When they sinned, not many days passed 
when there were found among them those with unclean issues 
and lepers. About that hour it is said (Nu “And they 

dismibsed from the camp every hqier, etc.” Henceforward 
Israel was liable to issues and leiirosy, H. Iluna . . . says . . . 
leprosy came for slander ... to teach thee that plagues come 
only in con8e<pience of slander. - . [The whole passage 
ehould be stiulied.] 

In the Mckhilta on Ex 23® (ed. T. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 18G5, p. 100a, top) acceptance of bribes is 
said, on tlie iiasis of the ^Scriptural verse, to lead 
to blindness ; 

* Every one who accepts money to pervert justice (or even to 
execute Justice) will not leave the world until he is bereft of his 
eyesight. According to H. Nathan, one of three things will 
befall him : he will lose his knowledge of the Torah, so that ho 
will declare unclean clean, or declare clean unclean, or ho will 
bo m need of human aul, or ho will lose hia eyesight.' 

A similar thought i.s expre.ssed in the parallel 
passage in Stphre to Dt IG*® (ed. M. Friedmann, 
Vienna, 1804, toAvard.s the end of the.secthm. 

The JSlekhilUt to Ex 15-** (tol. 54a) sliould also be 
logarded. I'his thought may he followed in a more 
extended form in Bab. ' Knikhin fol. IGa, Avhere 
H. Johanan (quoted hy K. Samuel b. Nabmani) 
says : 
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‘ Plagues come for seven sins, for bloodshed, perjury, un- 
ohastity, pride, embezzlement, pitilessness, and slander, as it is 
«aid (Ps 1015 ), “ him who slanders his neighbour secretly, him 
will I cut off. . . ’ 

The following verses are then cited to prove 
each case respectively : 2 S 3^, 2 K 5^®* Gn 12^'^, 
2 Ch 26^®, Lv 142^* See also Ahoth v. 11 (Singer’s 
Prayer Book^^ London, 1900, p. 200) : 

‘ Seven kinds of punishment come into the world for seven 
important transgressions. If some give tithes and others do 
not, a dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger 
while others are full. If they all determine to give no tithes, 
a dearth ensues from tumult and drought. If they further 
resolve not to give the dough-cake (Nu 16-2<^), an exterminating 
dearth ensues. Pestilence comes into the world to fulfil those 
death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, is not within the function of a human tribunal. . . . 
At four periods pestilence ^rows apace : in the fourth year, in 
the seventh, at the conclusion of the seventh year, and at the 
conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year ; in the 
fourth year, for default of giving the tithe to the poor in the 
third year (Dt 142a-9) ; in the seventh year, for default of giving 
the tithe to the poor in the sixth year ; at the conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits 
of the seventh year ; and at the conclusion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the grants legally 
assigned to them’ (i.«. gleanings, forgotten sheaves, corners of 
the field [Lv 199. Dt 2419]). 

The death of women at childbirth is due to three 
sins, 

* because they have been negligent in regard to their periods 
of separation, in respect to the consecration of the first cake of 
the dough and in the lighting of the Sabbath lamp ’ (Mishn. 
Shahb. 11 . 6 [Singer’s Prrtye?* Book^ p. 121J). 

The effect of sin {yeser hd-ra) on man and on the 
creation generally is to cause great disbgurenient, 
and mysterious diseases are due to sin. The 
passage from Bereshith Rahha and elsewhere 
dealing with this point may be studied in F. R. 
Tennant’s Sources of , Original Sin, ch. vii. tt'. 

Finally, R. Ami says : 

* There is no death without sin, and there is no chastisement 
without crime ’ (Bab. Shabb. 56a foot). This passage should be 
carefully studied. 

Outside the immediate range of the Talmud and 
Midrashim the idea may be traced frequently ; 
e.g. Sir 31^2 (p^ 24, ed. Strack, Leipzig, 1903): ‘In 
all thy actions be modest, that no misfortune be- 
fall thee’ ; or Judah hal-Levi’s Kitdh al~Khazarl, 
pt. ii. § 58 : 

* It was one of the wonderful traits of God that Ilia displeasure 
for minor transgressions was shown on the walls of houses and 
in the clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bodies were 
more or less severely stricken ’ (p. 119, ed. Hirachfeld, 1906 : 
see the whole paragraph). 

II. Medicine , — Connected with the question 
of disease is the question of cure. The function 
of the priest as physician is clearly laid down in 
the Pentateuch ; he enjoys far gi'eater authority 
than the surgeon mentioned in gaminurabi’s Code^ 
probably because his sphere of treatment was more 
limited : in Assyria surgical operations seem to 
have been undertaken more commonly. The 
Rabbis declared that it was a positive command- 
ment nvfo) for a man to get himself cured, 
on the basis of Ex 2R* (see also Rashi, in loc.). 
Healing as a result of special prayer occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible. According to the Rabbis, 
all healing is a miracle, and repentance will effect 
a cure. Thus Bab. Nedarim 41a declares : 

* No sick man can recover from his disease until his sins are 

forgiven . . . greater is the miracle performed to a sick manbj- 
his restoration to health than that wrought to Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah (Dn their fire was earthly and an 3 ’^ 

mortal could quench it, whereas that of the sick man is from 
heaven and defies human hand ’ (see also further). 

So, too, the Palestinian Rabbis denied that 
demons could cause or cure disease (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Jewish]), for disease came from God 
without reference to their agency (see also S. 
Schechter, Fragment of a Zadokite Work, Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 1, ch. xiv. p. 12, line 3). On the 
other hand, a man must not avoid sin on that 
account alone. 

* A man must not say, “ I will abstain from forbidden foods m 
order to strengthen my body and avoid disease, but in order to 
do the will of my Father m heaven.” ’ 

The technical nature of cures recommended by 


the Rabbis does not fall within the scope of the 
present article. Cures by prayer were frequent. 
See Mishn. Berakhoth, v. 3 (p. 10, ed. Staerk, 
Lietzmann’s series, Bonn, 1910) : 

‘ R. Ilanma b, Dosa used to pray over the sick and used to 
say, “Such a one will live,” “Such a one will die.” They said 
to him, “ Whence knowest thou? ” ; he replied, “ If my prayer is 
fluent in my mouth, I know that it will be received.” . . 


Reference may also be made to (Singer’s 

Prayer Book, p. 47 ; partly also on p. 16, § 8 of no. 
58 of Lietzmann’s series, Altjud. Gcbete, Bonn, 
1910) ; to nsn:? (p. 148 top) ; to the D'S'rn or 
therapeutic use of Psalms (see also art. Charms 
AND Amulets [Jewish]); and to the extiemely 
beautiful prayer before reciting the Psalms in 
cases of sickness.^ The prayer deserves careful 
study. It must be observed that, although the 
Rabbis fully believed in the efficacy of prayer, 
they did not, as the Christian Scientists do, deny 
the existence of disease or the power of drugs. 
The Essenes, for example, according to Philo, 
joined the care of the body to that of the soul by 
avoiding cities : ‘ just as foul air breeds disease, so 
there is danger of contracting an incurable disease 
of the soul from . . . bad associations ’ ( Quod 07nnis 
probus liber, §12, cited in Jl£ v. 227, foot, inner 
column). 

The principle of ‘ measure for measure,’ fitting 
the punishment to the sin (nno nip n-i.D or □7^9' nio:? 

“13 iTio), was strongly "helcl by'the RaLbis,"as 
may be seen from the extracts cited above, but, in 
spite of this, the solution of the problem was found 
in the theory of n:;n^ ‘ chastisements of 

love’ (‘whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth ’), 
and this is, of course, the real solution of the 
whole problem of evil ; man’s inability to realize 
that what is to him evil or misfortune need not in 
reality be so. See Mishn. Berahhoth, ix. 5 (p. 17, 
ed, Staerk, Bonn, 1910, Lietzmann’s series) : 

'U1 nip qiND ‘ With all thy might [read not qiND 
but niD] ; for every measure (good or evil) which He meteth to 
thee, thank Him.' 


Misfortune is not necessarily evil, nor is disease 
necessarily the outcome of sin. Man cannot always 
distinguish good from evil, and his mind has not 
the power of perception, beyond a certain well- 
defined limit. ‘ From the mouth of the Lord shall 
there not proceed both evil and good ? ’ (I.-a 3®^). ‘ I 

the Lord make peace and create evil ’ (Is 45^). The 
inability of man to comprehend the Divine scheme 
for the government of the universe leads him to 
erroneous conclusions as to the nature of evil and 
the origin of disease. This was the generally 
accepted conclusion. 

LiTBRATiniB. — JE^ art. ‘Medicine*; art. OiiAiucfi and Amulkts 
(Jewish)in the present work ; Hamburgrer, art. ‘ Krankheiten* ; 
Maimonides, Guide, cha. on the ‘ Evils,’ pt. ai. etc. (see Fned- 
lander’s tr., London, 1904); S. Schechter, Aspects of liabbinio 
Theology, London, 1910, ch. xiv. etc. ; C. G. Montefiore, art. 
‘ Retribution,’ in JQJi, vol. v., July 1893; sF. R. Tennant. 
Scnirces 0 / . . . Orxginal Sin, Cambridge, 1003, ch. vii. etc. * S 
Levy, * Doctrine of Ori™aI Virtue,’ in Orig. VirL and Other 
Studies, London, 1907 ; F. Weber, Jild. TkeoL\ Leipzig. 1897. 

Herbert Loewk. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Persian). — The 
doctrines concerning bodily diseases and their treat- 
ment by medical art form a very considerable part 
of the Avestan system. In strict accordance with 
the dualistic conception of the universe, bodily 
disease and its treatment by medical art correspond 
exactly with sin, regarded as a spiritual malady, 
and its treatment by religious exercises conceived 
as an ethical or spiritual medicine. Similarly, 
owing to the dualistic division of the universe into 
a good and an evil creation, all bodily diseases are 
expressly declared to be creations of the Evil Spirit 
(see under art. Dualism). In Ve^id. xxh. Aliura 
Mazda declares that Aura Mainyu created 99,999 
diseases (a fanciful number, like that of the Hindu 

i Both of the last-named items may be seen at the end of 
Heidenheim’s ed. of the Psalms, Koedelheim, 180- 
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gods), which are variously estimated, however, as 
90,000 in the Gujaiati tianshition, or as 10,000 
{Bund. ix. 4), or even as low as 4333 {Dhikart, ed. 
Peshotan, voi. iv. cap. 157. 41, 43), A consideiable 
number of names of diseases are preserved m 
various parts of the Avesta, and have been caie- 
fiilly collected and discussed, especially by Geiger 
in liis Oh'tlrCtn. Kultur ; but most of the names are 
decidedly obscure, and little improvement has been 
made since Geiger’s study ; even Bartholomae’s 
gieat lexicon throws no further light upon the 
terms used. 

It IS fairly certain, however, that we may find in them fevers 
{tafnu, dazhu), and diseases of the head (sarastl^ fulrama). As 
skm diseases were and still aie a special scouiyfe of the Iranian 
countries, we naturally^ expect to find mention of lepiosy, and 
as a matter of fact this diead disease appaientl}’' (in spUe of de 
Harlez’s striking argument to the central^') is indicated by the 
terra paeso vltareto tanus {Vend. u. S5 ; Vt v. 9‘2), piobably 
‘leprosy which segregates the body’ (cf Pahlavi Pazend 

Mod Pers. pes, Kurdish plsl). In iulman {Yt xiv. 4S) wo 
may see either leprosy, accoidmg to the genet al interpretation, 
or itch (S. E Dubash), which is probably also indicated by 
garenu. Among other terms, more or less obscure, the identi- 
fication of which is largely conjectural, vdvereshi {Vt. xiii. 131) 
probably indicates a venereal disease ; tufnu . . . tanuye 
zoishnuye {Vend. vii. 173) may be pueriierai fever; skctlda {ib. 
V. 160) may indicate a rupture ; aghOati {ib. vii. 146) and vazeni- 
noasti {ib. xx. 9, 11) most probably signify rickets and caries of 
the bone ; durtika {ib. xx. 14, 20) almost certainly calculus ; 
ku-nigha {I'b ) seems to be the Modern Persian kura^ carbuncle 
(Houtum-Schindler, ZDMG xxwii ■ lb'^3| .>10 ) In autairya 
we seem to have the name of sonu^ emptiie like small- 

pox or measles. Among a number of hithei to (putc unidentified 
terms, three beginning with azh- in all probability rofoi to 
diseases caused bjy snake-bito. 

The origin of the art of medicine as recorded in 
the Avesta is su})ernatural, and associated with 
tlie name of the hero Thrita, who, accoiding to the 
Vendldild, was the hrst physician, ‘ the lirsb of 
those heroic, active, benevolent men, wibli magic 
power, brilliant, x:>owerful, before the giving of the 
Law, who made the various diseases cease.’ He 
besought Ahura Mazda for a remedy against 
poisons {vish-cUrem, or pmiiaps ‘ cine von CJift- 
pllaiizen stammende Arznei ’[GeigorJ), and a metal 
knife (for surgical opeiations). Almta Maz<ba 
narrates that he gave him tliousands and millions 
of medical plants, among them the mysUudous 
gaokere7ia, the lutar g Oka rt tree, the source of all 
medicines {Vaid. xx. 1-17). The Yashts appear 
to confound this Thrita with Thraetaona, whose 
name seems to be a jiatronymic derived from the 
former — for his fi'avashi is invoktnl againstdisi^ases. 
Darmesteter (piotes Hamza as .stiil-iiig that Kai idun 
{i.e. Thraetaona) was the inventor of medicine, and 
adds that the Modern Persian amuhits against 
disease bear the name of Farid iiri (sec Ciiabms and 
Amulets [[ran,], vol. iii. p. 449*^). Moreover, the 
genius Airyaman (apparently the peisoniiicalioii 
of prayer) is also intimately connected with the 
medical art. Ahura Mazda calls him to come and 
expel disease and death ( Vimd, xxii. , xxiii. ). Later 
on, in the Pahlavi Dlnkart he becomes the tutelary 
genius of physicians, to whom ho gives miraculous 
help to cure men’s bodies. As we shall secj, piayer 
was always regarded as the most olhcacious of 
remedies. 

The commonest term to indicate indifferently ‘me<licino,' 
‘ healing,’ ‘ medicaments,' or ‘ physician,’ is bacuhaza^ correspond- 
ing to the Skr. bhishaj, bhiahaja. In Pahlavi we find this word 
as beshap, but more commonly under the cunoualy inverted 
form bijishak, as in Modern Pei sum and in the Armen, words 
bzh7'=ihk^ ‘physician,’ and hzhnlikcL, ‘heal.’ 

The Avesta attributes great importance to the 
threefold division of medicine according to the 
means employed : kereta, the knife ; urvara, herbs ; 
mahthra, formula — as we should say, sui'gery, 
medicine, and prayer. This is also the well-known 
division of the Greeks : Ihndar, speaking of 
Asklepios, says {Pyth. iii, 91-05) : 

• . » rovy pkv fxaXaKoxs 
^TraotSats a/xf/icVtoj^, 

TOvy 5c TTpocrap^a, irt- 

vovraiif r) *yvt'oi9 rrepdirTtov redproBev 
4>dpfxaKa^ TOV9 Se ro/xaiq earraarvp bpBov^- 


As Pindar gives the lirst place to iiraoLdalj so the 
Avesta esteems the cure by prayer or conjuration 
the best of all ; so that the prayer-physician 
{^nanthro-bac.sJutza) is called ‘ the physician of 
jihysicians.’ In fact, the Mauthia Spenta, or sacred 
ioinmla, is poisoiiilied and invoked as a genius: 
‘Ileal me, O Maiitlira SpeuLa, O biilliant one!’ 
It is Ahiiia Mazda himself who speaks, and promises 
thousands of camels, oxen, and sheep ( Void. xxii. 
7-10). This mftnthra is not prayer in our sense, 
Init a eonjiiralory formula, as employed so often 
among Fastcni peoples. Homer, too, shows it as 
emxdoyed together with surgical treatment : 

(oTt.i\T]P 5' ’OSvcrrjo^ ttjui>/xoi^o9, dpTLOt'oto, 

Srjerap ^Tr<.crTaM.tpu><,' tnaotSf] d' al/aa Ki.\atphv 

^erxi-Oop {()<i. \i\, 45G~S). 

There is an cixeellent specimen of these conjura- 
tory formuheiu Void. xx. 7 : ‘ [conjure thee, disease ! 
I conjuie thee, death! 1 conjure tliee, burning! 

I conjure thee, fever! I conjure thee, headache! 
. . . I conjure thee, smallpox (?) ! ’ There is a 
striking analogy between these conjuiations and 
those employed by the Akkadians (Lenormant, 
Chaldean JMagic, Lng. tr. , 1877, pp. 4, 20, 260). 
These formuhe, as with the Greeks and Hindus, 
may, like so many other elements in the Avesta, 
be dciived from an earlier population (perhaps 
Thiraiiian) absorbed by the Aryans.^ The genius 
of metals, Ivhshathia Vanya, is said to have given 
the lirst physician, Thrita, a knife with a golden 
])oinl for surgical operations (cf. Void. xx. 3). 
(hiieful instructions aic given for the training and 
examination of suigtums and physicians, based on 
the principle of cxpariinobtuin in corporo vili. The 
candidate is to practise, not on a Mazihean, but 
on a r/<'^c?ia-worshipp('r, that is, the follower of any 
other leligion. Should he ojierate upon one such 
with fatal result, and again a second and a thiid 
time, he is declared incapable for ever of practising 
either medicine or surgc.ry. Should he persevere 
and injure a Mazdiean, he is held guilty of a crime 
(Mpii valent to homiciile. After three successful 
<‘\p( 0 'im('nl s, however, be is considered a fully 
Uiiahlied medical man {Vend. vii. 95-104). A 
serious view was tak(‘u of a physician’s duties : he 
must make all speed to visit liis patients; if the 
disease aXtaek one at nightfall, lui must hasten to 
arriv(‘. by the sei^ond walc.h ; if at the second watch, 
he must arrive by midnight; if (.luiing the night, 
then by daybreak ( xxi. 9-11). The fees of 
Uic pliysiciau are minutely regulated according to 
the lank of the patient. A piiest pays only by 
liturgical prayers and blessings. The payment for 
the various c.hiefs of a houseliold, a village, a clan, 
or a province, are respectively an ass, a horse, a 
camel, and a yoke of four horses ; whilst, for the 
wives, female animals corresponding are required. 
It wouhl appear that later on these fees were 
changed into monetary payments : the Pahlavi 
commentator estimates the jiraycr.s paid by the 
priest at 3000 stii'k (Gr. crraHip)^ whilst the yoke of 
lour horses is valued at 70 stirs. It may bo 
remarked that the Aveatan physician was also a 
veterinary surgeon, for a scale of charges is also 
hxed for the tieatment of cattle, ^reat and small 
{Vend. vii. 105-117), and it is (listinctly said that 
the same means must be emjiloyed for the cure of 
a rabid <log as for one of the faithl ul (ib. xiii. 97-99). 

Turning now to the later Pahlavi literature, we 
lind the whole subject of tiie art of medicine most 
fully and systematically treated in an interest- 
ing tractate incorporated in that encyclopiedic 
work, the JJmkar^, and forming ch. 157 of bk. iii. 
printed in voL iv. of Peshotan’s edition (Bombay, 

II vols., 1874-1910). It is by far the most con- 
siderable chapter of the wdiole work. It falls into 

I An arnubinj^ remark by a more recent Parwi commentator 
quoted by Darmeateter (note to Vend. vii. 120) is thus naively 
expresaea ; * He may not cure, but he will do no harm!’ 
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four distinct parts : (1) medicine, (2) the medical 
man, (3) diseases, (4) remedies. 

It IS curious to remark that Hindu medical science also 
distinguished the * four feet ' (pdda) of medicine, which, how- 
ever, were reckoned as : the physician, disease, medicine, the 
nurse ; while Hippocrates has a threefold division : ^ Sta. 

rpt.wt'i TO votrrifxa., 6 voceoiu, KaX o tijrpo? (de Morb. Vulg. i. 1). 

The author begins by defining the basis or 
foundation (bun) and the necessity of medicine, 
which is, of course, owing to the action of the Evil 
Spirit. He next distinguishes between spiritual 
and material medicine, and again between general 
and individual medicine — the former apparently 
applying to the maintenance of the public health, 
and the latter to that of individual patients. It is 
curious that, whilst on the whole following the 
medical system of the Avesta as above described, 
the Blnkart recognizes five^ instead of three, means 
of healing, viz. formulae, fire, herbs, acids, and 
the knife. Another interesting distinction is that 
of prophylactic medicine (or hygiene, as we should 
say) for the preservation of health, and curative 
medicine for the healing of disease. In accordance 
with this, two kinds of practitioners are also 
distinguished: the drulstopat, ‘master of health’ 
(as we might say, officer of health), and the bijishak, 

* healer, ’ or doctor. In the section specially devoted 
to the physician several questions are treated. 
The supreme chief of corporal medicine is the 
Sovereign {i.e, the king) ; of spiritual medicine, the 
Zarathustroterna, or supreme hi^h priest. The 
matter {mato) on which the physician exercises his 
art is defined to be, for the spiritual physician, 
the human soul endowed with a body ; for the 
corporal physician, the human body endowed with i 
a soul. The recii^rocal action of body and soul is 
then discussed with considerable skill, and corre- 
sponds pretty much with our idea of 'mc?zs sana in 
corpore sano. The description of a perfect physician 
of the body is worth quoting : 

‘He should know the limbs of the body, their articulations ; 
remedies for the disease ; should possess his own carriage and 
an assistant ; should be amiable, without jealousy, gentle m 
word, free from haughtiness; an enemy to disease, but the 
friend of the sick ; respecting modesty, free from crime, from 
injury, from violence; expeditious; the right hand of the 
widow ; noble m action ; protecting good reputation ; not 
acting for gain, but for a spiritual reward ; ready to listen ; 
having become a physician by favour of Aryaman ; po’5i«!eR'=ied of 
authority and philanthropy; skilled to prepare healih-giv mg 
plants medically, in order to deliver the body from disease, to 
expel corruption and impurity ; to further peace and multiply 
the delights of life ’ (§ 19). 

The regulations for the probation of the medical 
candidate are the same as those we have quoted 
from the Avesta, whilst, as for fees, the treatise 
simply refers to the sacred text. In the third part 
we meet the statement that there are two funda- 
mental maladies, denominated/ameia^ and alblhut, 
which seem to indicate rather some forms of moral 
evil, but their explanation is extremely obscure, 
although the words occur in several treatises. The 
Evil Spirit {Gandk Mlnoi) is the cause of all evils, 
both of soul and body — for the former, of every 
kind of vice and evil passion; for the latter, of 
cold, dryness, evil odour, corruption, hunger, thirst, 
old age, pain, ‘ and all other causes of malady and 
death.’ The number of diseases is given as 4333 ; 
their names are simply those of the Avesta in a 
slightly altered form. One interesting division of 
maladies is that which divides corporal diseases 
into voluntary (such as venereal disease) and 
involuntary (such as fevers); whilst the diseases 
of the vital principle {jano) are distinguished as 
vices tending forward {e.g, passion and anger) and 
those tending backward {e.g, idleness). 

The fourtli and last part of the treatise may 
be styled therapeutic. The number of remedies 
derived from the vegetable kingdom is said to be 
seventy, and they are divided again into those 
which are by nature beneficent, and those which of 
their nature are poisonous, but may be so treated as 


to become medicinal. As an example of the former 
is given the myrobalan of Cabul — the only plant 
which is mentioned. The miraculous {rajdato) 
trees, the GdJcart and the white Horn — here clearly 
distinguished from one another — are referred to as 
sources of healing. Health is next divided into 
two kinds — health of the soul and health of the 
body ; and the various oppositions between the 
powers of the former and certain vices co-existent 
and yet hostile are detailed at length. In the 
whole passage we have a well-sustained distinction 
between the hamestarlk (diametrically opposed, 
contradictory, excluding the opposite) and the bra- 
tarvato (co-existent but hostile) ; and the passage 
entirely confirms the sense of this latter difficult 
word which the present writer propounded in the 
Academy, xxvi. [1884] 397. A similar distinction 
is then made between the elements of the body 
and the hostile forces, cold and dryness, produced 
by the Evil Spirit — a veritable helium intestmwm 
between the four elementary qiialities as described 
by Galen and other eaidy medical writers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, with the Iranians the 
imsition of dryness and moistui'e is reversed, dry- 
ness and cold being together reckoned among evil 
qualities — an inversion, no doubt, to be explame(l 
by the rarity and consequent vast importance of 
humidity in ancient Iran. The action of the blood, 
of food, and of moderation are next explained, as 
well as the necessary interdependence of spiritual 
and corporal medicine. 

An interesting question is that of the relations 
between Iranian medicine and that of India and 
Greece. The researches of Haas (ZD MG xxx., 
xxxi.) and Muller (ib. xxxiv. ) have conclusively 
sho%vn the great infiuence exercised by Greek 
medicine on the Hindus, and a question of the 
latter writer deserves our attention here : 

‘A fact which concerns not Indianists, but rather students 
of Middlc-Persian and Arabic literature, i« this— it may be 
deduced from the Arabic texts that it is worth while irupiiring 
by what road Indian medical literature reacheil the IVIuhani^ 
madans. We know that Indian tales reached the realms of the 
Chahfs through the Pahlavi : is it not therefore obvious to 
suppose the same road for medical science?* (sec also J. Jolly 
‘Medicin,’ GlAP iii. 10, pp. 17-19). ’ 

We have indicated above certain parallelisms 
between Iranian medical theories and those of the 
Greeks, though none of them can be considered 
very decided. History, however, bears out the 
probability of such infiuence of Greek meclicine 
upon Persian. Greek physicians are to be found 
at all epochs at the courts of Iranian sovereigns. 
Such was tile case even under the Acluxmienians : 
we need cite only DeiuokedevS under Darius I., the 
famous Ctesias, and Apollonides mentioned by 
the latter. _ Spiegel thinks it probable that in 
populous cities foreign physicians often competed 
with native ones. (Jnder the Sasanians, too, we 
find Greek physicians at the royal court, and 
Spiegel is of opinion that Indian physicians made 
their way there also (Eran. Altcrtk., Leipzig, 1878, 
iii. 582). 


Literaturb. — W. Geiger, Ostirdn. Ktdtur im AlUrtum, 
Erlangen, 1882, pp. 391-399; L, C. Casartelli, TraiU de 
mMecine Tnazddenne traduit du Pehlevi et co 7 mmnti, Louvain, 
1886, also La Philosophic religieuse du rnazdilisrne sous lea 
Sassaziides, Louvain, 1S84 (Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889); S. E, 
Dubash, The Zoioastriau Sanitary Code, Bombay, 1906— a 
skilful attempt, by a highly (luahtied Farsi medical man, to 
bring the Aveetan medical and hygienic syalem into correlation 
with modern European medical science, and * to show nn 
educated co-religionists how well the laws of the Vendidad, 
enacted for the preservation of health and for the observance of 
the purity of things, are in harmony with the laws of hygiene 
and the principles of the science of medicine.* 

L. C. Casartelli. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Teutonic).— 
I. Disease. — Nothing made so powerful an im- 
pression upon the feelings of jirimitive man as the 
phenomena of disease and death. Whether the 
end came as the inevitable result of a prolono-ed 
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struggle, or -whether it befell with startling sudden- 
ness in the heyday of life — in either case the 
terror-stricken mind, was forced to face the q^ues- 
tion as to the cause and origin of the dread occur- 
rence. 

Death from loss of blood and death by strangu- 
lation were of course more or less familiar incidents 
of the chase and of war. But what mysterious 
power was it that suddenly opened the veins with- 
in the body, and brought a comrade’s life to an end 
by haemorrhage ; or, again, obstructed the air- 
passages from within, and thus caused the hale 
and hearty youth to perish by suflbcation, convul- 
sively clutching at his throat? The inmates of 
the smoky turf-cabin had often felt this malign 
power at work, as it squatted — crushing and squeez- 
ing — on breast and throat, and had awaked with 
screams of terror and bathed in perspiration : it 
was the dreaded alp (incubus, nightmare), who 
had all but strangled them to death. By night 
likewise they were seized by that frightful some- 
thing which resides in the body permanently, and 
thtfs differs from the alp that comes by night, or 
even in the midday slumber, yet speedily with- 
draws again. The unwelcome visitations of the 
incubus must have made a profound impression 
on their victims ; and it was an experience of 
similar character which now and again befell them 
in spring, when the storm was raging outside, and 
alternate chills and burnings seized them, causing 
the shiver of fever, tormenting them in sleep with 
wildly-rushing dreams, and at length bringing 
them in their delirium to the experience of things 
which, as their house-mates affirmed, no one else 
had perceived : the fell work, surely, of gruesome 
creatures, invisible, but to feeling all too real, 
which hemmed them in, prowled after them, 
fell upon them like stealthy foes — the siiirits 
and demons of disease, which the causal instinct, 
with its unconsciously creative tendency and its 
power of stimulating the imagination, depicted in 
endlessly varied forms, corresponding to the ob- 
served phenomena accompanying the afilietion. 
A special object of misgiving was the unseen, 
though living and potent, entity which dwelt in 
friend and foe alike, whicli passea from the body 
at death and left it behind, i.c, the soul, as 
primitive man was always obsessed by the sus- 
picion that departed souls still pursued their 
friendly or hostile activities in the shadowy host 
of disease-spirits. 

Among the Teutons the souls of the dead wore 
believed to join the great demonic host which, 
comprising elves, ‘mares,’ Truden, Schratc, and 
trolls, swept along in the train of Woden and Holla : 
winged creatures who appeared everywhere, and 
had their home in the savage forest. On occasion 
the disease-demons as.sumed bodilv shape, show- 
ing themselves in everj variety of form, and ap- 
pearing in the disease itself as worm-like threads 
that creep under the skin, or as actual worms living 
in wounds and sores, or being discharged there- 
from. The idea of the wriggling worm as the em- 
bodiment of the disease-demon was widely current 
among the Teutons. The demon was sujjposed to 
enierge from the worm in the form of some winged 
being, or of an ugly, crawling, .slimy toad. 

Next in importance to the incubi, or spirits of 
the dead, who afllicted the survivors with liorrihle 
nightmares, or consorted with them lasciviously in 
dreams, and who, in the form of some animal, 
often forced their way to the fireside through hole.s 
and cracks (cf. O.N. mara kvaliSi, ‘the torment of 
the mare,’ mara trad^ also rauche-mar [canche, 
from Lat. calrare, ‘ to tread ’], ‘ the walk of the 
mare’), it was the horde of a creatures fabri- 
cated by the imagination from tin* nig.htmnre 
the Jlllen, the race of elves (A.JS. (( ff-rtn- -'-ho, 


noxious demons practised their wicked magic (A.S. 
mlf-siden) upon mankind, especially in attacks of 
fever. They were the personal causes of the so- 
called elf-disease, which injures mankind as ‘elf- 
shot’ (A.S. •plfagescot, O.N. alfskud, Danish elver^ 
skud)j striking the skin (A.S. on fell scoten)^ the 
flesh {071 jlcese scoten), the blood {on blod scoten)^ or 
the limbs and joints {o7i Ud scoteti) ; or as the less 
injurious elf-breath, which, when merely blown 
(O.N. alvgust, A.S. celfhla^st, Swed. elfveblast) upon 
human beings, caused a swelling of the limbs ; or 
even as a voracious sucking (A.S. <xlf-sogo]>a) of 
blood or marrow or bone ; or as some other vagrant 
affliction (O.N. dlfa-vollmm,, ‘ elf-roll,’ cf. ‘walk’) 
which falls upon a person in its flight. Wlien a 
man fell a victim to such an ‘ onfall ’ (A.S. on-feall), 
his neighbours said ‘ the elves are upon him.’ 

Besides these, however, there were numerous 
other noxious spiiits ill-alfeeted towaxxls mankind, 
as may be inferred from the personal cast of many 
of the ancient names applied to particular dis- 
eases, as, e.g.f Nagedo, Stec/iedo, T7*oppho^ 

Crainpho, Touching - demons caused dysentery, 
lymphangitis, and anthrax ; stroking - demons 
(cf. ‘ moon-struck ’), face paralysis and mental de- 
rangement ; hui ning-dcnions, blisters and gangi ciic ; 
I)itiiig-, pinch in <(-, scratching-, and bruisirig-dc- 
rnons, skln-alhu-tion like cancer, extravasation of 
blood, itch, Irecklcs, or phl(‘gm<>ii()us inflanimation, 
but they could also affect the* body intcinally, and 
give id so to ulcers in tlu* st^omacli ((). U.(>. ‘mago- 
bizado). As ioaring-demona they produced gnawing 
pains in nerves and muscles ; as striking-demons 
they afllicted men with axioplcxy and epilepsy, 
with blindness and mumps ; as i)ushing-demons 
they brought on hiccup, and the nik^ch, which 
])rcsses upon the heart and the womb ; as pricking- 
demons they were the cause of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, with their a(‘<!ompanyi ng |»juris in the 
aide, and also of sunstroke ; as clioking-dcmons they 
caused disorders which constiict the throat (croup, 
<liphtheria) ; as hinding-ffijmoris, rickets and phim- 
osis ; as giipping-demons {hardgre.vpy widgreip)^ 
the swoonings and spasnis of unemia, eclampsia, 
and epilepsy ; as blowing-demons, disorders ot the 
eyes (especnally blennorrhma in the newly born) 
and the bli.Hters of anthrax, as also smallpox and 
plague, though these, no doubt, were sometimes 
figured as dragons and griffins rushing hither and 
thither, and killing people with the poisonous fumes 
they exhaled. 

llumaa beings were also exposed to the aggres- 
sions of certain repulsive creatures of diminutive 
size, such as the dwarfs^ who caused monstrous 
births, local paralysis, lunacy, mumps, and similar 
diseases {c.g, idiocy, apoplexy, herpes), produced 
convulsions, molested people at night by crushing 
and stifling, and, in particular, brought about 
baneful fevers (thus A.S. practically means 

an attack of fever). Evil -disposeef demonic 
(cf. Scot. ‘ skellum ’) smote man and beast with 
pestilence, conveying influenza (O.H.G. skalmot 
skelma) and the ‘ black death’ in fetid effluvia — an 
idea which reveals a glimmering sense of the 
danger of infection, as does also the notion of the 
‘Seliehnenbcine ’ in starveling cattle, the ‘ Fest- 
schelme ’ being supposed to take material shape in 
these. 

Demons of disease dwelling in forests were also 
regarde<l as the less noxious Sehrate (goblins) and 
wt^ghtSy and were personified as Du.sel (.stupors), or 
as ‘yellow hags,’ yellow-bellied Saldcfi, who knit 
yellow vestments with yellow needles— -the yellow 
smock-frocks which they throw over the bodies of 
their victims as jaundice {(relb.<it/r/itf or _a.« red skin 
{I*ellj)ic7'ge7t ) in erysipelas, or as tumid skin 
mergen) in local clropsy. This id(»a, a.s implying 
the personification of local aflectionB, reveals a some- 
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what more advanced conception of disease, which 
must have coexisted from the outset with the de- 
monistic view, the latter applying more particularly 
to acute and chronic infectious diseases, and the 
whole brood of ‘ nervous ’ disorders. The demon- 
istic view of disease has a direct link of connexion 
with the NT conception of demons in the Gothic 
word ddimOnareis, and at length culminates in the 
mediseval theory of possession by devils (A.S. 
deofolseoc and deofolseocnes), 

2 . Medicine. — In the practice of healing, like- 
wise, a simple empiricism no doubt prevailed among 
the ancient Teutons from the first, though natur- 
ally the evidence of this fact has almost entirely 
disappeared. But this experimental therapeutics 
became almost inseparably combined with demon- 
istic conceptions and modes of thought. 

A wound was first of all cleansed and bound up 
with vulnerary herbs. If the bleeding was pro- 
fuse, the sore was sprinkled with the dust of dried 
plants, and the bandage was tightened. But, as 
this did not always piove effective, recourse was 
had to the ‘more potent’ remedies — of which we 
shall speak below — as preventives, and this mode 
of treatment was presently applied in all cases and 
‘for all cases’; i,e. it became customary to use 
such remedies at the very beginning of the treat- 
ment, as unexpected and apparently causeless con- 
tingencies might supervene in the process of heal- 
ing — complications as mysterious as they were 
dangerous, such as inflammation, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, hospital gangrene, and lock-ja\y ; in 
short, all those concomitants of bodily injuries 
which are now traced to infection. These unwel- 
come manifestations were regarded as ‘gruesome 
companions,’ the personified influences of malicious 
denizens of the world of spirits and demons, though 
they might also be due to the machinations of evil- 
disposed human beings who were able to move the 
demonic realm and make it subservient to their 
will. Moreover, there was always the possibility 
that the invalid had in some respect neglected the 
claims of religion. He might have fallen short in 
erformance of his duties towards the friendly 
eities of his people, so that they had sent the 
injury as a punishment, or had given to the 
wicked elves, whom they generally held in check, 
that permission to work injury of which they 
so fiercely availed themselves. For all such possi- 
bilities timely and rapid measures had to be taken. 
Horror lowered upon primitive man from all sides, 
and it was the part oi wise counsellors — both men 
and women, but, in all that related to disease, 
more especially women — to soothe the terror- 
haunted soul. 

Diseases of supernatural origin, and, in fact, all 
painful things that could not be traced forthwith 
to sensible causes, might be Divine punishments, 
from which the sufferer could be absolved only by 
expiation — by the bloody or unbloody sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest secured his people against 
the demons of plague. Odin himself, however, 
is the master-magician, the ‘magic-father’ (O.N. 
galdro father) ; as the sun-god he scatters the 
nocturnal swarm of the ‘ night-goers ’ {nihtgenga ) ; 
he is the mighty elf-dispeller, the scourge of the 
alps [grcsti alfa). Nevertheless, it was also the 
custom to ofter sacrifice to the alps themselves 
{alfablot), who were often well-aftected towards 
men, and had some knowledge of the plants that 
must he dug on moonless nights. Tlie cult of 
Eir, the special goddess of healing, is of relatively 
late origin ; she was the personification of the 
gentle hand of woman in nursing the sick (O.N. 
eim, ‘to care for,’ ‘nurse’). But Odin still held 
his place as the supreme god of healing, and the 
healing ‘ touch ’ of ‘ Wodan’s finger ’ was long the 
prerogative of English and Frankish kings — de- 


scendants of Odin — as a cure for scrofula and 
struma (‘king’s evil’). At an earlier date the 
power of curing disease was ascribed to the god 
Thor, the great preserver in times of sickness and 
danger, the destroyer of evil spirits. But Odin 
the Wise knew all the secrets of the magic which 
counteracts the work of demons : ‘ succouring 

oracles of healing ’ {Hdvamdl, 11, 9), ‘long, power- 
ful runes of life ’ {Eigs]>ula, 44), ‘ succouring staffs 
and protective runes ’ {Sigrdidfumdl, 5 and 9), and 
‘ staffs full of healing virtue’ {Hdvamdl, 145). 

Here we come upon the most important element 
in the healing magic directed against the demons 
of disease, viz. the spell, which was inscribed on 
rods, pieces of bark, or the skin, as, c.y., the hand, 
of the invalid, and which might be whispered, 
spoken, chanted, or shouted. All the ancient 
Teutonic languages furnish numerous examples 
of such spells or charms — more especially formulae 
for the healing of wounds, the stanching of blood, 
and the prevention of swelling and inortiiication. 
Thus, Hartmann von Aue tells how, after a wound 
had been bandaged, Gawan, faithful to ancient 
Teutonic custom, uttered the spell : ‘ Zer wunden 
wundensegen. ’ Again and again in the ‘blood- 
charms ’ we find the phrases : ‘ stant plot fasto,* 

‘ verstand dfi, bluotrinna.’ Nor are other possible 
contingencies forgotten ; thus ‘ dyn stekent, dyn 
swillent, dyn kiilent, dyn vulent, dyn stinkent, 
dyn swerent, dyn rennent sholt laten ’ — a spell 
which calls for uninterrupted convalescence. But 
the folk-medicine of the ancient Teutons com- 
prised similar spells for many other ailments 
Thus we find charms for worms, designed to expel 
the nesso (worm) with niun nessinehlinon (‘nine 
little worms’) from the marrow, through veins, 
flesh, and skin, and so out of the body;^_or to 
kill it, or cause it to drop from the sore in the 
form of maggots. There were also fever-charms, 
used for destroying or expelling ‘ ritten ’ ; charms 
for fracture and dislocation, spoken while the 
injured limb was being stroked or rubbed, and 
supposed to help the disconnected bones to re- 
unite ; charms for the eye, which arrested run- 
nings, swelling, pain and dimness in that organ ; 
charms for convulsions, curing epilepsy, ‘ wild 
shot,’ gout, obstruction of bowels, colic {her- 
muoter), ‘ cold pains,’ and ‘ irregular ’ gout ; 
charms for consumption, curing all forms of wast- 
ing disease ; charms for swelling, which removed 
intumescences [e.g. wens) and swollen glands 
{kgrrill) ; charms for the teeth, which destroyed 
the worms of toothache and caries ; birth-charms, 
which were uttered before the knees of a woman 
in labour, and helped to usher the child safely 
into the world and bring away the afterbirth (as, 
e,g., in the Edda, they were ‘sung vigorously’ 
for Borgny by Oddriin, supported by the birth- 
runes ‘painted on hands and joint-bandages’ as 
‘ health-marks ’). 

Sometimes the expedients employed took the 
form of slips of bast inscribed with formulie 
similar to the foregoing {zouhorgiscrih), and sus- 
pended in little boxes [plechir) around the invalid, 
or bound upon the diseased part {ligaturce) ; while 
tliey were also used as prophylactics, as amulets 
for the ‘ breaking of sickness.’ But charms were 
likewise of avail for the transference of diseases 
to another place, and for conveying them to 
animals and trees (‘branch-runes,^ ‘which must 
be learned by any one who would be a physician,’ 
\^Edda'\). Charms were spoken or chanted in 
athering medicinal and magical herbs, in making 
ecoctions, and in other proceedings, such as pass- 
ing or creeping through split trees ; they were 
uttered over an unconscious invalid, or while a 

1 Cf. the celebrated O.H.G, ‘Munich worm-charm,* which 
will be given in full in the art. Magic (Teutonic). 
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rune-ombellished gold ring was being moved in 
a circle round liis wound ; probably also when an 
iron or bronze ring was lixed round a limb as a 
prophylactic against demons, and even in jumping 
through the solstitial lire, the smoke of which 
the leaper tried to catch and retain in his clothes 
as a protection against fever. 

The practical parts of these various expedients, 
and many other actions of the same kind, were, 
no doubt, frequently — perhaps more frequently — 
employed without spells, the place of the latter 
being gradually taken by new manipulations, 
articles of clothing, and other paraphcimalia, e.g. 
wooden masks, hats, cloaks, bags with the most 
fantastic contents, such as talons, claAVS, nails, 
hair, small bones and similar trumpery — the stock- 
in-trade of the witch-doctor (shaman, medicine- 
man) all over the world. Such objects as images 
of the gods were dipped in water in order to 
endow it with sjiecial remedial virtues ; cakes 
were baked in the form of the powers of healing, 
and then eaten ; wooden arms and legs were hung 
up in temples or groves as votive olleiings, Avhile 
magic stones, with or Avithout runic Avriting (stones 
of life), Avere Avorn as amulets. 

Such Avere the ‘ medical ’ ideas, practices, and 
devices hjr which the ancient Teutons sougixt to 
cure existing disorders and to secure themsclvc.s 
against possible injuries to health. Ihit even 
those remedial measures Avhich might at first 
sight seem to be purely natural Avere in many 
cases conjoined Avith a superstitious element. 
Thus, Avhen applying a rolling massage to the 
abdomen for troubles in that region, the ‘doctor’ 
would have in his hand a beetle or some such 
creature, into which the disease, or the demon 
causing it, Avas supposed to pass ; while, iu trying 
to dislodge the demons of pain from certain pa.rts 
of the body by fumigating them with the incense 
of narcotic herbs, the operator softly uttered a 
spell, or chanted a magic verse. The domonistic 
theory of disease was itself of empirical origin. 
Even here a slight though real element of fact 
underlies all that is meiely fancihil, and it Avas 
only as a secondary phase that it unfolded that 
riotous luxuriance Avhich took shape tiiially as an 
imaginary host of disease-demons encompassing 
mankind. These demons Avere the outcome of 
Avhat might be called observation of pathological 
symptoms, Avhich found its materials in all manner 
of deformities in men and animals ; such de- 
formities, again, adding fresh matter to tlnj ideas 
born of the nightmare, and constantly coiihrming 
them by apparently positive evidence — just as the 
intestinal or external parasite seemed to corro- 
borate the personifying animistic theory of dis- 
ease. The iKLiasitical theory of disease is thus 
intimately related to the demonistic. 

The auti-demonic incantation Avas usually re- 
garded as appertaining specially to the indiviilual, 
who used it to protect himself against, or deliver 
himself froni, some particular demon ; while the 
bloody sacrilice performed by the tribal priest Avas 
designed to guard the whole tribe against surprise 
attacks by the hpst of disease-spirits. But we 
also find incantations of an almost general char- 
acter used as safeguards against possible onsets 
of demons — against ‘ Avhatever elf it may be ’ 
{sy ylfa ])e him sie). All conceivable com- 
binations of the supernaturalistic therapeutics 
of magic and the physico-chemical therapeutics 
of manipulation and pharmacy have been evolved 
in the course of centuries, nor can it even yet 
be said that, in the folk-medicine of the Teutons 
or other races, the purely natural standpoint has 
finally carried the day. 
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K. fSUDUOFF. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Vedie).— Aimi- 
tation of the subject . — The distinction betAveen 
charms lor the cure of disease {bhaiutj i/dni) and 
other charms is frequently evanescent. They 
apjiroach with special closeness the charms to 
secure long life {di/iisgani, cl. Magic [Vedic]) on 
the one hand, anti the charms of exorcism (cf. 
WITCHCRAFT [Vedic|) Oil the other. Moreover, 
charms for easy childbirth, for abortion, and for the 
promotion or destruction of virility might jiropeiiy 
be classed among t.hem, but are iu fact classed 
regularly among the rites pertaining to Avomen 
(strl-ka7'iridiii^ cf. Magic [Vedic]). Instead of 
attempting any theoretic distinction, it seems best 
to follow the Hindu classification, and treat in 
this article only charms of the type contained in 
the bh<tisaj7j(t-(f[ui\)tciV^ (xxv.-xxxii. ) of tlie KauU/ca 
iSutra, leserving the related charms for the articles 
cited above. 

I. Sources.- — The chief source for our knoAV- 
ledge of the beliefs r<dating to disease in Vedic 
times and of the practices based upon them is the 
Atharvaveda. ()i liymns or parts of hymns in- 
tended to .secure th<i cure of more or less shai'ply 
defined diseases, th(3 Atliarvan Samhitd contains 
soiiKd.hing over a hundred. The jiractices by 
wliic.h thc.Mj Avere at one time accompanied are 
given in the AAauYyya-cha, piers of the KauHka 
Sfiti'a. 

It caimot, of course, bo always conlldently assorted that the 
practices there dostiribed arc identical with those employed 
when the hymns were composetl. But that Uie statements of 
the ritual are, m the main, based upon a good understanding 
of the hymns is shown by the flood of ligiit that the study of 
the ritual has thiown upon the interpretation of the hymns 
(cf. the history of their interpretation which is given m 
the Commentary to pages l-lSof liluomfii'ld’s ‘ Hymns of the 
Atharva-veda,' SfilC, voL xlii,). That the treatinent of the 
hvmn in the ritual ih secondary is sometimes too hastily assumed. 
Tlius VI. 44 is clearly a charm against asrdoa (diarrhusa) and 
udtiMra (production of wind in the intesl ines), hut Kaui^iLa xxxi. 

6 is supposed to rubricate it in a remedial nte against slander. 
The position of the nte in the Kau^ika shows that it is intended 
for the cure of some disease, and, if the eommentator is right 
(as he most probably is^ in saying that it is to be employed 
*in case of slander,^ this means only that the origin of the 
(lisease vdtlkara is iiscnbed to the evil apee<ijh of an enemy (cf. 
below, fnr <lis( ase m iginat iiig troin eunses, evil eye, and sorcery) 
--a naive, but not impiobabli*, roncept ion. On the other hand, 
both the maleii.t medu-a of the Katisika and its therapeutic 
practices— slight ih« w. j.,,. , more advanced than those 
of the Sarhhitd :i‘' Ir in son'' • ases also the connexion be- 
tween the rin* Uj t,,. c.w.r'''*’.'*.’ that there can be 

no doubt of i .• • o- c..! , r i< . ; .t: .■ n! i.. i'.- o >f the one to 
the other, hi u i. «*.. ■ s .■ i . i-il ; > . c .. the rite has 
been made to fib the charm. In view, how'cver, of the great 
conservatism that in general controls such piactices, and the 
probable pre-hiatonc origin of certain Abharvan charms (cf. 
Bloomfiidd, *The Atharva Veda/ p. 61, and the literature there 
cited), the opposite i>oHsibilit..v <Jcs«u vrs more consideration In 
the present state of A'l-dn studu h, at, all events, xve can seldom 
hope to do better than understand an Atharvan hymn a« the 
Kausika understood it. 

Taken t<>gether, the twr> sourceB furnish a better 
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picture of primitive medicine than has been pre- 
served in any literature of so early a period. 
Further interest is added to the subject by tlie fact 
that these medical charms are the germ from which 
the later Hindu medicine was evolved. The stage 
of its development represented in the medical 
Sdstras implies several centuries of evolution from 
the standpoint of the Kau^ika, and is now known 
(through the discovery of the Bower MS.) to have 
been attained previous to the 5th cent, of our 
era. The relation of the later medicine to the 
Atharva is recognized by the Hindus tiiemselves, 
who regard the Yajurveda as an ‘after- Veda’ 
[icpaveda) of the Atharva. Hindu medicine in 
turn has, through the Arabs, left its eflect upon 
European medicine. 

Other Vedic texts, owing to the purpose of their 
composition, do not have occasion to handle the 
phenomena of disease in the same concrete fashion, 
and to the same extent. Apart from the addition 
of details of a similar nature, their chief contribu- 
tion consists in a picture of the general attitude of 
their authors and users towards disease. Into this 
picture as a background the details of the Atharva 
tit with perfect harmony. The difference between 
the hieratic texts (the Rigveda in particular) and 
the Atharva is neither a difference in time, nor a 
difference in enlightenment between the adherents 
of these Vedas. It is rather the difference in 
attitude of the priest and the physician (each 
liberal enough to employ on occasion the resources 
of the other) when brought face to face with 
disease. 

2 . The Atharvan practice of medicine. — (1) 
Knowledge of anatomy, — The Atharva evinces a 
very thorough knowledge of what may be called 
the coarser anatomy of the human body, naming 
its various external subdivisions, and many of its 
internal organs. Thus ii. 33 is a long list of the 
parts of the body from which the disease is to be 
torn ; similar lists occur also in ix. 8, x. 2, and xi. 8. 
Beyond this knowledge, which was to a great extent 
a pre-historic acquisition (cf. O. Schrader, Reallex, 
d. indog erm, Altertumskunde, 1901, .s.-y. ‘ Korper- 
theile’), the Atharva can hardly be said to go. 
The apparent di.stinction between veins and arteries 
in i. 17. 3 is otiset by the occurrence of the same 
words in vii. 35. 2, with the more general sense of 
‘ internal canals,’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc. — 
showing how vague were the ideas held with 
regard to such sulDj’ects. The isolated statement 
of ix. 8. 10, ‘ what is diseased shall become urine,’ 
may be mentioned as an accidental approximation 
to a partial truth. To be noted, however, is the 
fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of 
the body of three elements — bile, phlegm, and wind 
— does not appear in the early Atharvan texts. 
Vdtikrtand^anl of vi. 44. 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not ‘ destructive 
of (diseases) produced by the wind in the body’ 
{vdtakrtandSanl), but ‘destructive of that which 
has been made into wind.’ Evidently, from its 
association with diarrhoea, it refers to wind in the 
intestines. The later theory, which appears first 
in Svapnadhydya, Atharv. Par. 68, is, of course, 
familiar to the commentators, who endeavour to 
foist it upon the KauHka. 

(2) Theory of the origin of disease, — The popular 
mind is ever ready to see in disease the manifesta- 
tion of the will of a supernatural power. To the 
Atharvan this power was generally one of the 
hosts of demons by which he believed himself 
surrounded. How slight was the distinction made 
between disease and possession may be seen from 
a hymn like Atharv. ii. 4, which is directed 
against disease and demon alike. Compare also 
V. 23. 2, where Indra is invoked to destroy the 
worms in a child, and it is immediately declared 


that all the ardti (certain female demons) are 
slain. It is also clearly implied by the fact that 
the Kaulika contains, among its remedial practices, 
ceremonies which consist meiely in the diiving 
away of tiie demons that are causing the disease (cf. 
XXV. 22-36, xxxi. 3-4) ; in providing the patient 
with an amulet to resist their attacks (xxvi. 26 f., 
xxvii. 5f., xxviii. 7) ; or in siiells to dissipate and 
remove the harm they have done (xxvi. 29-32, 
xxviii. 9-11). 

These demons of disease are generally vague in 
outline and indelinite in number, and aie known by 
the names pisdcha, raJcsas^ atriny and kanva. Of 
their various pernicious activities, it may be noted 
that the pUdcha devour the flesh of their victims 
(Atharv. iv. 36. 3, v. 29. 5) ; the etymology of 
atrin points in the same direction, while the 
kanva prey especially upon the embryo (ii. 25. 3). 
Other unnamed demons {ib,) are suckers of blood 
and takers away of fatness, while in xix. 36. 6 
figure the dog-like she;:demons that recall the dog- 
demon of epilepsy {Apastamblya Grhya Sutra^ 
xviii. 1) and the dog-like gandharvas of Atharv. iv. 
37. 11. Another class of beings to whose influences 
diseases are ascribed are the gandharvas and their 
consoi'tsthe ‘ mind-bewildei ing ’a^.s‘am5(cf. Atharv. 
ii. 2. 5, iv. 37, xix. 36. 6). Insanity in particular is 
ascribed to their inlluence (cf. vi. 111. 4, also Kig- 
veda X. 11. 2 ; Piscliel, Vedische Studien, i. [1889] 188, 
and the statement of Tdittirlya Samhitd, iii. 4. 8. 
4 : ‘ The gandharvas and ajisaras render mad him 
that is mad’). The ra/c.>Yt5, too (Atharv. vi. 111. 3), 
can steal away one’s senses. In Atharv. v. 29. 6 f. 
is indicated one way in which the demons obtain 
possession of their victim — by entering him with 
his food. It is with this possibility in view that 
Kau^ika xxvi. 10 orders as a hygienic pi'ecaution 
that the sacks of grain belonging to the sick man 
shall be suiTounded with a ring of heated pebbles. 
As the Atharva makes but slight distinction be- 
tween demon and human sorcerer, it is not surpris- 
ing to find the latter causing disease (Atharv. i. 28, 
iv. 28, xix. 39. 1) or disea.ses attributed to magic 
(iii. 7. 6 ; for methods of thus piodueiug disease, cf. 
art. Witchcraft [Vedic]), cuises, or the evil eye 
(ii. 7, v. 15 and 10, vi. 96. 2, xix. 35. 3, and Kati&. 
xxvi. 35, xxix. 15-17). 

Theoretically the diseases themselves are demons, 
and in some cases, e.g. viskandha and saniskandka^ 
it is impossible to decide whether the word should 
be considered the name of a demon or of a disease. 
But the personality of disease-demons is rarely 
strongly marked, and none of them is exactly 
comparable with the later smalliiox goddess 
Siiala. The closest approach is to be found in 
takman (fever), the Atharvan name for the disease 
known to the later medicine as jvai'a (cf. esp. the 
hymn v. 22, in which he is adjured to go else- 
where; and i. 25, vi. 20, and vii. 116, in which he 
is oftered homage). Certain scrofulous sores called 
apachit arc su})posed to move of their own volition, 
as they fly tliroiigh the air and settle upon their 
victim. So much is this the case, that earlier in- 
terpreters understood the word as the name of a 
noxious insect. As in other popular systems of 
medicine (cf. A. Kuhn, in KuJm'^s Zeitschrift^ xui. 
49 ff. and 113 ft’.), a number of diseases are ascribe<l 
to the presence of worms (practically a form of 
demon [cf. above]) located in various parts of the 
body, and most fantastically described (cf. Atharv 
ii, 31 and 32, v. 23, witli numerous parallels in 
other texts to be cited below). 

Less frequently the Atharva ascribes a disease 
to one of the greater gods, and then often as a 
punishment for sin. Varuna sends dropsy to 
punish crime, esjiecially falsehood (cf. Atharv. i. 
10. 1-4, ii. 10. 1, iv. 16. 7, vii. 83. 1-4, xix. 44. 8 ; 
1 once also, i. 25. 3, the takman is said to be his son 
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[i,e. sent by him], and in vi. 96. 2 [a charm employed 
by KauHka to heal the dropsy, but probably 
originally of a wider scope] the prayer is to be 
‘ freed from the toils of Varuna, the foot-fetter of 
Yama [Death], and every sin against the gods'). 
Certain sharp pains are ascribed to the sjiear of 
Rudra {KauL xxxi. 7) ; the arrow of the same god 
causes tumours (Atharv. vi. 57) ; the tahman and 
the Jcasilcd (cough) are his weapons (xi. 2. 22), and 
in xi. 2. 26 he is said to send the tak^nan. A 
ceremony to his children, the Maruts xxvi. 

24), serves as a cure for leprosy. Diarrhoea is 
connected in i. 2 with the arrows of Parjanya (the 
rain-god), and lightning (Agni) is regarded m i. 12 
as productive of fever, headache, and cough. 
Taksaka, a serpent-god, is worshipped in KaiU\ 
xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, xxxii. 20 (charms to cure the 
bites of poisonous reptiles). 

The supposed hereditary nature of some disease 
seems implied in the name ksetriija (the interpreta- 
tion is disputed), but even it has demons that 
produce it. Finally, the is supposed to 

have some evil influence on the hair (cf. Atharv. 
vi. 30, 2f., and Katui, xxxi. 1). 

(3) The diseases treated. — The identification of 
the diseases treated in the Atharva is difficult in 
the extreme. In the fast place, there is nothing 
that can be called diagnosis in our sense of the 
term. Tlie practitioner is con<;erned merely with 
the troublesome symptom ; of the caubc of the 
symptom, the di.sease itself, he knows nothing. 
Sometimes the symptom, e.g. jalodara (‘water- 
belly’), is definite enough to enable us to identity 
the disease ; more frequently it is not, c.g. the 
terms apachit (‘sores’) and aksata (‘tuniours’) 
must have covered a great variety of afllictioiis 
from the most harmless to the most malignant. 
In the next place, the KauHJca, as a rule, iloes not 
state the disease for which its charms aie intended. 
This important item is left to be inferred from the 
hymn rubricated. Unfortunately tlie hymns often 
combine the most varied diseases ; extreme in- 
stances may be found in ii. 33, ix. 8. 

The conimentators (of much later date) endeavour to supply 
this deficiency. Their stateinenta, however, are not only fre- 
quently contradictory, but are also evidently affected by their 
knowledge of the later Hindu medicine. As an example of the 
way they work may bo taken Keaava’s statement that Kati^. 
XXX. 13 is a cure for dropsy, heart-disease, and jaundice. Both 
the ritual and the hymn rubricated <vi. 24) are plainly con- 
cerned primarily with dropsy ; this disease is frequently com- 
plicated with heart-disease, which is, therefore, mentioned in 
the hymn. But in i. 22 (a cure for jaundice) heart-disease la 
also incidentally mentioned. Kertava seems to have reasoned 
that, since the cure for jaundice (i. 22) cured heart-disease, 
therefore another cure for heart-disease (vi. 24) must also cure 
jaundice I Finally, there are many obscure terms both in the 
Sarhhitd and in the Sutra. 

The most dreaded disease was the ‘ fever ’ especi- 
ally predominant in the autumn {vikva.ktrada). Its 
later name jvara does not occur in the Atharva, 
where it is known as takrnan, a name which 
conversely is confined to this Veda. To it especially 
are devoted i, 25, v. 22, vi. 20, vii. 116 ; and to its 
specific, the ^w,y^Aa-plant {Costus spcciosus)^ v. 4 
and xix. 39 ; incidental mention of the disease is 
found in i. 12. 2, iv. 9. 8, ix. 8. 6, xix. 34. 10, 39. 1 
and 10. The Ganamala, Atharv. Far. 32, gives a 
long list (cf. KauL xxvi. 1 n.)of hymns that en- 
compass its destruction. This list, takmanaiana- 
gana, is made by taking the first five hymns cited 
above, and adding to them the hymn.s against 
Icsetriya (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 7), against yalcsnia (in. 
11, vi. 85 and 127), various panacea- hymns (ii. 9, 
iv. 28, V. 9, vi. 2() and 91, ix. 8), and a hymn (vi. 
42) originally intended to appease anger~~heat 
forming the tertimn c.omparationis. The sy nip toms 
described are alternation between heat ami cold, 
delirium, return of the fever either (at tlie same 
hour) every day, or every tliiul day, or omitting 
every third day. Associated with it aie laundiee. 


certain red eruptions (v. 22. 3), headache, couo-h 
spasm, and itch {pd7nan), the last being its brother’^ 
son (V. 22. 12). o . 

Vaks7na (also rajagaksma, ajndtaynksina, to 
which Taitt. Sam. ii. 3. 5. 1-3, 5. 6. 4-5 add pdpa~ 
yak.pna) seems to have in the Atharva (cf. ii. 33 
lii. 11, V. 29. 13, vi. 127. 3, ix. 8, xix. 36 and 44) 
no narrower signification than ‘disease.’ With 
this accoids the statement of Vdj. Sam. xii. 97 
that there are a hundied varieties of yakmia. 
The employ men t of its iiynins in the taJcmmiasana- 
gaiia implies either a disease of marked febrile 
symptoms or (preferably) such an iudclinite mean- 
ing. So also does the fact that &dntikalpa, xxiii. 
2 employs yaksmovaghCita as a synonymous nam® 
for this gana^ while other texts have the form 
yaJcs'man, congcnerically adapted to takman. 
Zimmer {Altmclisches Lehen., 1879, p. 375 ff.), in ac- 
cord with the later medicine, sees in it a pulmonary 
disease. But a variety of yaksma^ called jdyenya 
{Taitt. Sam. l.c.), is probably identical with the 
Atharvan ya?/dm/a ; ior jay fmy a is associated with 
ynksma in Atharv. xix. 44. 2, and called rtejayak- 
sma by KeAava at Kau.L xxxii 11. All this 'will 
bo correct if ytt ksma simjily ‘ disease,’ and 

still in harmony both with Dari la’s statement 
{toe. rlt.), ihiil jdy any is some species ot tumour 
(^^Awa/fa), and the fact that both etymology and the 
ritual point to /dydnya^s being a venereal disease. 
Veiicixuil disease {(jndnijft) i.s treated in KauL 
xxvii. 32 f., while the hymn there rubricated deals 
with ajhdt<tyaksm(t and rdjayakyma. Siiyana’s 
statement, tiiab consumption firodueed by sexual 
exeess(‘.s is iuea.ut, is eviihmtly an attemiit to 
harmonize the ritual with tiie ineaning of yaJepna 
in the later medicine. Hcire may he added the 
mcniiou of ‘ al>s(‘ess(^s ’ {vidradka, vi. 127, ix. 8. 20) ; 
‘scrofulous swellings’ {aparhit) ; and the similar, 
hub liaider, ‘closed tumours’ {aJcptta^ vi. 25 and 
57, vii. 74. 1-2, 7(5. 1-3). Leprosy {/eddsa) is the 
object of two hymns (i. 23 and 24). Kesava also 
assigns bo its (uire the i:>racticc {Kau,L xxviii. 13) 
with the plant, which I)arila, supported 

by the (rcinamd/d, declares to he a cure for fever. 
Ivcsava’s statement has nrobably no deeper basis 
than the fact that ku.st/Kc in the later language 
means leprosy. 

^ KsfUriya is another term of uncertain meaning. 
The Atiiarvavedins regularly exjilaiu it as ‘ in- 
herited disease,’ though ‘chronic disease* has 
recently been Huggested by Jolly. No description 
of its symptoms i.s given. As in the case of 
yaksina, the inclusion of its hymns (ii, B and 10, iii. 

7 [cf. be.sides ii. 14. 5]) in the takmandLinaga7ii.a 
suggests either a disease of marked febrile character 
or a general term for disease. Even if, as is most 
probable, the word means ‘ hereditaiy,’ there is 
no reason to believe that the designation was 
accurate. 

Easily identified, on the other hand, is dropsy 
{jalodnra). To its cure i. 10, vi. 22-24 and 96, and 
vii. S3 are devoted. In vi. 24 it is associated with 
heart disease— an instance of good diagnosis. The 
mention in the same hymn of pain in the eyes, 
heels, and front part of the foot refers to the 
characteristic pufling of these parts. Heart-disease 
{h'fdyota, Jirifat/dmaya) is mentioned only inci- 
dentally (i. 22.‘ 1, V. 20. 12, 30. 9, vi. 14. 1, 24. 
1, 127. 3), and probably referred to any pain in 
the I’cgion of the Iieart. Paralysis {paksahata, lit. 
hemiplegia) is mentdoued in the Kaidika itself 
(xxxi. 18), but the hymn rubricated is extremely 
obscure, and was probably not intended for this 
puriKise. 

Ex<*,essive discharges {dsrdva)^ and in particular 
<UarrJi<x‘a {atusara of the later medicine), have for 
their cure i. 2, ii 3, and probably also vi. 44 (cf. 
above). Tluirc is pcrhajis an allusion to it in 
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connexion with fever in v. 22. 4. The opposite 
troubles, retention of urine and constipation, are 
the subject oi i. 3 according to Kausika xxv. 10 ff.; 
the hymn itself seems, however, to be entirely 
concerned with the first of these diseases. 

Cough {kds, kdsa) is mentioned in connexion 
with fever (i. 12. 3, v. 22. 10-12), and is also the 
object of a separate ceremony in which vi. 105, 
vii. 107 are rubricated. Bald^a is variously inter- 
preted as ‘ consum])tion ’ and as ‘ internal sores’ ; 
the assonance both with kdsa and with kildsa is 
notewoithy, and stiengthens both interpretations. 
The hymn in which it figures most prominently 
is vi. 14, rubricated by KauL xxix. 30 in a cere- 
mony which Kesava terms a ‘ phlegm-cure.’ This 
temi cannot, however, be taken to indicate neces- 
sarily some thi'oat disease, as it means any disease 
ascribed to an abnormal condition of tlie " phlegm ’ 
in the technical sense of the later medicine (for 
Kesava’s use of such terms cf. xxvi. 1 and 28). 
Baldsa is also mentioned in iv. 9. 8, v. 22. 11-12, 
vi. 127. 1-2, ix. 8. 8, 10, xix. 34. 10. In connexion 
with it (v. 22. 11) appears udyuga, perhaps 
‘ spasm.’ 

Headache {HrsaJcti, ilrsdmaya) is mentioned in 
i. 12, 3 and v. 4, 10, both times in connexion with 
fever, and also in ix. 8 — an effort to enumerate all 
diseases. The practice of Kauk, xxviii. 13 is said 
by Darila to be a cure for headache, while Kesava 
applies it in a broader fashion. Neuralgia {visal- 
yaka) is mentioned in vi. 127, ix. 8. 2, xix. 44. 2 ; 
pain in the ribs {prstydmaya, inter-costal neural- 
gia?) in xix. 34. 10 ; rheumatic troubles are perhaps 
meant by viskandha^ and samskandha (i. 16. 3, li. 
4, iii. 9. 6, iv. 9. 5, xix. 34. 5, 35. 1) ; with these 
inay be associated vUara (ii, 4. 2), cikarVca, and 
viiarlka (xix. 34. 10). Some sharp internal pain is 
ascribed in vi. 90 to the spear of Rudra. Its exact 
nature is indeterminable, but the later medicine 
applies the same term to colic. A * limb-splitting’ 
disease {angahheda) also occui's in xix. 44. 2, while 
two hymns (ii. 33, ix. 8) aim at eradicating pain 
and disease from all parts of the body. Pains in 
the eyes (cf. also v. 4. 10, 23. 3, vi. 24. 2, 127. 3) 
and ears may be especially mentioned. A separate 
charm for diseases of the eye {alajl occurs also in 
ix. 8. 20 as the name of some form of eye disease) 
is found in vi. 16 according to its manipulation in 
KauL XXX. 1-6. Tlie parallelism of the hymn 
with V. 23 suggests that the pains in the eyes are 
ascribed to the presence of worms. For diseases 
ascribed to w'orms cf. above. 

Of more external evils a ‘flow of blood’ {lohitay 
vi. 127, vilohita, ix. 8. 1, xii. 4. 4) means, perha^^s, 
bleeding at the nose (cf. the association \vith 
diseases of the head in ix. 8. 1). A special charm 
against bleeding is i. 17 (rubricated at Kau^, xxvi. 
10), to stop, according to Kesava, either an external 
or inteinsd hiemorrhage, or excessive menstruation. 
Against the last of these troubles is directed the 
practice of KauS, xxviii. 15, rubricating v. 6. The 
cure of wounds and fractures is the object of iv. 12 
and V. 5 (rubricated at Kaui, xxviii. 5-6 and 14). 
Wounds or sores of unknown origin {ajndtdrtis) 
are healed with^ vi. 83. 4. In a snake-infested 
country like India cures for poison were sure to be 
in demand. For the poisonous bites of snakes the 
Atharva contains three charms (v. 13, vi. 12, x, 4), 
besides one (vii. 56) against the bites of scorpions 
and other poisonous reptiles, and another (iv. 6 
and 7) against the poison of arrows. Internal 
poisoning does not seem to have been treated 
separately. 

In certain forms of disease, e.y. mania, epilepsy, 
the distinction from possession is very slight. 
In case of possession, iv. 20 and 37, vi. 2. 2, or 52, 
or 111 (this last hymn speaking unmistakably of 
madness), or the chdtanagana (list of hymns for 


expulsion of demons) may be employed. In a rite 
against madness, KauL xxviii. 12, Atharv. v. 1. 7 
is rubricated ; epilepsy {apasDidra) is said by Ke:§ava 
to be one of the diseases for which i. 22 is employed 
at KauL xxvi. 14-21. Grdhvy ‘fit,’ ‘seizure,’ is 
practically a she-demon (cf. li. 9. 1, 10. 6, iii. 11. 1, 
vi, 112. 1, viii. 2. 12, xii. 3. 18). Another demon 
which seizes children jambha — apparently a de- 
signation of convulsions or lock-jaw (cf. ii. 4. 2 ; 

( KauL xxxii. 1-2). 

I The Kauhka, in accordance with its method of 
I treating symptoms, has also cures for ‘ thirst ’ 
(xxvii. 9-13) and ‘fright’ (xxvi. 26 f.), which we 
should hardly class as diseases. The latter may be 
what we call nervousness, but V. Henry has no 
warrant for interpreting the former as dipsomania. 
Inauspicious marks (cf. art. PRODIGIES [Vedic]) on 
the body {pdpalaksana, xxxi. 1 ; arista, xxviii. 
15) are also treated as diseases. Kesava thinks 
that the ceremony to remove wrinkles {KatU, 
xxv. 4 f.) has reference only to wrinkles in a young 
man, in whom they are portentous. The cere- 
mony to stop the loss of hair {KauL xxxi. 28), 
emi3ioying two hymns, vi. 136 f., evidently com- 
posed for this very purpose, is to be ascribed to 
the same motive rather than to vanity. A person 
whose hair has come into contact with a A^amZ-tree 
is called ^amlliina (‘cut by a ,^<277w-tree’), and is 
supposed to be in danger of suflering some injury 
to his hair. For his benefit is the ceremony of 
KatcS. xxxi. 1, and the hymn rubricated seems to 
have had the same case in view. 

Finally, a number of ceremonies are designated 
as jianaceas (cf. Kau,L xxv. 4-5, 20, 21, 22-36, 
XXVI. 1, 34, xxvii. 5-6, 27, 34, xxviii. 8, 17-20, 
XXX. 17-18, x-xxi. 5, xxxii. 3-4, 18-19, 26-27), 
though in some cases a more narrow interpretation 
seems possible. 

(4) y'he materia medica of the Athai'vans, — That 
the waters should he consideied healing is most 
natural in virtue of both their cleansing and their 
cooling properties. So it is stated in Atharv. ii. 
29. 6 that the waters give strengtli, and in iii. 
7. 5 = vi. 91. 3 that they are remedial and expel 
disease (cf. also the passages from the lUgveda 
cited below). In the Kau^ika, water is employed 
most frequently, eitlier for its own sake (so the 
holy water in xxxi. 21) or as a vehicle for other 
remedies. To the waters are esjxjcially devoted 
the liyinns, Atharv. i. 4-6, employed as a panacea 
at Ka%i,^. xxv. 20, and vi. 22-24, employed as cures 
for drojKsy at Ka%iL xxx. 11-13. Of particularly 
great efficacy, however, is the water dug up by 
ants (cf. Atharv. ii. 3, vi. 100, and BloomfieM, 
Am, Jour, Phil, vii. 482 IF.). Hence earth from 
an ant-hill serves as an amulet, a diink, or an 
external application for the cure of diarrhoea, 
etc. {Ka%cS. xxv. 7), and of Icsetriya (xxvi, 43) ; and as 
an antidote for poison (xxxi. 2(3, xxxii. 6). There 
is the possibility of the patient’s receiving sufficient 
formic acid (cf. art. CHARM.S and Amulets [Vedic] 
for method of investiture) to act as a cathartic. 
In all these passages, except xxxi. 26, there is 
associated with it a lump of ordinary earth. The 
separate use of the latter as an emetic in KauL 
xxviii. 3 (so Darila) is doubtful, as Kesava and 
Sayana understand the fruit of the madanaAv^Oi, 
Noteworthy is the fact that both the clod of earth 
and the ant-hill seem to be looked upon as growths 
(cf. their inclusion in the list of auspicious plants, 
KauL viii. 16). Similar remedies are earth from 
a niole-hill, to cure constipation {KauL xxv. 11), 
this material being selected becaii.se the animal 
makes its way through dark j)assages, and also 
because one of its names, dkhukarlsa, is com- 
pounded with a word for ‘excrement’ (cf. ^iata- 
a,tha Brahmana, ii, 1. 1. S) ; and earth from a 
ee-liive (xxix. 10), as an antidote to poison. 
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Plants are to the Vedic mind the offspring and 
the essence of the waters, the embodiment of their 
curative properties. Hence they, too, are implored 
to bestow remedies (cf. Atharv. vi. 96, and esp. 
the lon^^ hymn viii. 7 addressed to all plants, and 
used as a jvanaeea at Kau^, xxvi. 40 ; cf. also 
the osadhi-sfuti of the Rigvcda cited below). Tlie 
list of plants employed as remedies in the Kaidikct 
is lon^, and compiises the followin|j^ : in a number 
of passages (xxv. 2U, xxvi. 40, xxvii. 5, 20, oo, 
xxix. 30, XXX. 8, 11, xxxi. 8) the prescidption calls 
simply for ‘auspicious trees,’ that is, the trees 
enumerated in viii. 15. Of trees in this list are 
specifically prescribed: palcti^a — Butea frondoaa 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 34), a tree of pie-eniinent holiness 
because of its mythical associations (cf. ait. 
Charms and Amulets [Vedic]) ; kdmplla=^ Crinurn 
amaryllacGie (x.xvii. 7, xxviii. 8) ; varana — CratcRva 
roxh. (xxvi. 37 ; cf. same art. ) ; jangida = 2'crminalia 
arj\ina (xxvi. 43) ; veta^ia= Calamus rotang (xxvii, 
10). Other remedies figure in the list of auspicious 
plants [ICauL viii. 16) : Saml—Prosopis spicigera 
(xxviii. 9, xxxi. 1); Yamaha (xxxi. 1); darbha- 
grass=Po« cyiiosuridG'i (xxv. 37, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 
23, xxxi. 2 [Corn.]) ; also, after its use as sacrificial 
straw, barhis (xxv. 31) ; d^7rva-gra8s = miIlet (xxvi. 
13) ; rice (xxix. 18 ; cf. also the use of porridges, 
below) ; and barley, yava (xxv. 17, 27, xxvi. 2, 35, 
43, xxviii. 20, xxx. 17), efficacious because fanci- 
fully connected with yavayatiy ‘ he separates.’ 
Another plant not in this list, but evidently em- 
ployed because of its holiness is the ^onta-plant 
(xxxi. 22), 

Other plants owe their efficacy as remedies to 
their anti-demoniacal qualities (for these qualities 
of. art. Witchcraft [Vedic]) ; ihglda-oi\ (xxv. 
30) ; tila, taila and the oil made from 
it (xxvi. 1, 13, 43, xxvii. 33, xxix. 8) ; reed (xxvi. 
27); vtrina and nMra’=^Andropogon muricatus 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 26, xxix. 24-26, xxxii. 13) ; liemp 
(xxv. 28, xxvii. 33) ; Jehad ir a '=^ Acacia catechu (xxv. 
23 f.) ; mustard (xxv. 23, 27, 31, xxx. Iffi ; cf. also 
the Asurllcalpdy Atharv. Par. 35) ; Irttpusa^aAiy- 
cynth (xxv. 23 ; also mentioned by Kesava at 
xxvi. 22, where it seems to he used principally for 
its colouring }>roperty). The use of wood from a 
club (xxv. 23) belongs to the same category. 

A number of oilier plants owe their employment 
to more or Jess fanciful etymologies: w?^/77Vr -grass 
= SaccIiaruui uimija (xxv. 6, xxvi. 2, 33, xxxu. 3), 
associated with muhejuttiy * he loosens.’ Leaves of 
the pam.sb4-tree, ‘axo-tiee,’ are employed at xxx. 
14 to cause sores to open, and wood of 'i\\Q JermuJea- 
tree at xxviu. 2 to cure wounds irdlieted by poisoiuid 
arrows, because JcdrrnnJca means ‘ bow.^ Ciowtii 
of the hair is promoted (xxxi. 28) by the nitatnl- 
plant, ‘she that takes root,’ with which are 
associated the jlvz (root jlv, ‘to live’) and the 
aldJcd jilants. The IdJcsd of xxviii. 6 seems to he 
a synonym for arundhatl of the hymn iv. 12, felt 
to contain arns, ‘wound,’ and the root dhdy ‘to 
set,’ and hence employed to cure fractures and 
wounds. Bunches of grass {stamb(t) are employed 
(xxix. 4) to <5onflne (root sta?nbh) the eficcts of 
poison ; they are also added (xxxii. 3, 14) to water 
with which a patient is wirshed or sprinkled. 

In addition are employed ; lotus roots (bisa, 
combined with dla and tUa, xxv. 18) ; /iartdrd:= 
Currmna longa, as a cure for jaundice (xxvi. 18) 
[because of its yellow colour], as an antidote to 
I>oisoii (xxviii. 4, xxxii. 7 [Com.]), or as a panacea 
(xxxi. 5 [Com.]). It is also prescribed, according 
to the commentators, in the eux'o for leprosy of 
xxvi. 22. As the cure consists merely in painting 
out the spot, E(di})t(t prostrata or indigo may he 
used instead. There is mention also of pthiiparnl 
^Hcmionitis cordifolict. 7'oxb. (xxvi. 36); jnppaliy 
pepper (xxvi. 38) ; black beans (xxvii. 14) ; sadam- 


puspd (xxviii. 7) ; Jcusfha (xxviii. 13) ; aldhu=z 
La genaria vulgaris 13f. ); Jchalatula (xxix. 

15 L); Jearira— Oapparis aphylla roxb. (xxix. 20)*; 
Eigrti — Moving a ptcrygospcroia (xxix. 23) ; ji’dJea^ 
Tectona grandis (xxx. 4) ; vibhltaJca-nxit — Bcllerica 
tenninaiia (xxx. 9) ; plant (xxx. 10) ; ^aml- 

bimba^ Moviordica nionadclpha. (xxxi. 8); Hrna- 
parnl — Azadirachta ituhra (xxxi. 8) ; prisptngu^ 
Balneum italtraoi (xxxii. 2). The commoritators 
at xxv. 10 also mention, as imstances of substances 
that promote nuctuiition, camphor, Terminalia 
chebukty anti haritakl. 

The tragi aut powders employed in xxvi. 29 are 
probably made from plants, and owe their efiieacy 
to their fragrance, just as the use of liquorice 
(xxxu. 5) is due to its sweetness. On the other 
hand, the jow/JZ/ca- grass is employed (xxv. 11) m 
a cure for constipation, because of the offensive 
odour implied in its name. 

Next in prominence to the plants are the products 
of the cow, which, as partaking of its holiness, are 
used either for their own efficacy, or as a suitable 
vehicle for other remedies : butter {djya and sarpisy 
xxv. 4, 8, xxvi. 1, 8, 29-33, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 4, 13, 

xxix. 22 f.. Com. to xxxi. 5 and xxxii. 7) ; curds 
{dadJi.iy xxvi. 13) ; milk (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 14, xxxi. 
24, xxxii. 2) ; milk and batter (xxviii. 6) ; butter- 
milk (x.xxi. 23). The hair of a red steer is employed 
(xxvi. 14), cow-dung (.xxvi. 22), and cow-urine, the 
particular remedy of Kudra (cf. below), at xxxi. 
11. The pa-hchagavya (live products of the cow), 
wliich afterwards bec<,)ines a potent panacea, is not 
yet concocted, though all its ingredients are in use. 
Its preparation and administration are described 
in one of the Abharvan Ibirisistas, B rahmaJcurcha- 
vidJu, 

Food of any sort (xxviii 12, 15, x.xix. 16) may 
serve as a veliicic, but poiridge.s (xxvi. 19, xxvii. 
19, 31, xxviu. 3, 16, xxix. 15, Ch>m. at xxxi. 5 and 
xxxii. 7), esp<‘cia,lJy rice ponidges (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 
32, x.xi.x. 27), aie tlius employed most frequently, 
or even .separately adminiHtcre<l. Honey (xxvi. 1, 
xxviii. 28, .xxxi. 23) and fat (xxvi. 1) aie also pre- 
scribed, and in xxxii. I the mother’s breast serves 
as a vehiele for giving medicine to an infant. 

A numl)(‘r of suhstanees are applied, on ac(!ount 
of their ofi’ensivcmess, to .s(>r(‘s, m the liope of in- 
ducing them to tly away : {)owdt;rod shell and dog’s 
saliva (xxx. 16) ; the scounngs of teeth and pollen 
of grass (xxxi. Mf. ); rock-saJt. and siiittle (xxxi. 
17). (Comparable perlmps is tin? adnanistratiori of 
lottcn fish in x.xvii. 32. Of animals comparatively 
little use is made; the frog figures in a cure for 
fever (xxxii. 17), and yellow birds in a cure for 
jaundice (xxvi. IB), but in both cases the disease is 
to be tran.shurcd to them. The poicunine serves 
in xxix. 11 f. as an antidote to poison, because he 
is an animal nob liable to trouble from snakes. 
For the saane purpose also an unknown insect is 
employed a.s a repr(‘.Henbativc of the mythical steed 
of Pedn (ef. Bloomfield, BBB xHi. 60511.). Also 
for mythical reasons are (unployed in .xxxi. 1811. 
earth that a dog has stepped upon, and a louse 
fiom a dog (cf. ib, p. 50011*. ). Manufactured 
articles are employed chielly a.s amulets (cf. 
below). There occur also : wood-shavings (.xxv. 11); 
grass from a thatch (xxv. 37, xxvii. 3, xxix. 8, 

xxx. 13, Com. at xxxi. 2) ; old clothes and broom 
(xxviii. 2) ; bowstring (xxix, 9, xxxii. 8, 10) ; 
pra.manday tooth-wash (xxv. 11). 

^ 'riie (dlicacy of thcso remedies depends not en- 
tirely upon thernselve.s, but also upon the method 
of their piaqiaration and administration. In the 
first place, as in other magic performances, there 
is a quasi-religious perfoimance (cf. art Macho 
[V'e<lic]), and the remedies ar(*. regularly daubed 
with the leavings {sm'npdta) of ih<i ollering. There 
are other requiremmits besides : the ollerings must 
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sometimes be made from cornucopice instead of a 
spoon (xxv, 30), or the medicine must be ad- 
ministered from cornucopice (xxviii. 8), or from 
a particular sort of cow’s horn (xxxi, 6), or a red 
copper vessel (xxix. 19), or through a yoke (xxvii. 
1), or with a pestle (xxix. 22) ; or must be prex>ared 
in a vessel of reed and stirred with a reed (xxvii. 
10), or stirred with poisoned arrows (xxviii. 3) ; or 
the fire used must be a forest lire (xxix. 19), or 
made of birds’ nests (xxix. 27) ; or built on a mat 
of reeds floating in water (xxix, 30). The place of 
the ceremony is not always a matter of indiffer- 
ence: one cuie of dropsy (xxxii. 14) must be at- 
tempted at the confluence of two streams, other 
cures at the cross-roads (xxv. 30, xxx. 18), or in 
a ditch (xxvii. 4). The position of the patient 
(xxvii. 1(), 25), the clothing and food of the cele- 
brant (xxxi. 28), are also efficacious. So, too, is 
the time of the ceremony : thus that of xxvii. 21- 
25 must be repeated at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
The time most frequently prescribed is avanaksatre 
(xxvii. 29, xxviii. 5, xxx. 9 [Darila], xxxi. 28, ‘at 
the time when the stars fade away ’). The purpose 
is clearly expressed in Atharv. iii. 7. 7 ; ‘ when the 
constellations fade away and when the dawn fades 
away, (then) shall he shine away from us every 
evil and the ksetriya.* In one case (xxxi. 28), 
where the purpose is to secure (black) hair, the 
time is further defined as ‘ before tlie crows come.’ 

(5) The Atharvan methods of treating diseases . — 
Of practices of a real therapeutic value the KauHka 
contains but little. The most delicate is the prob- 
ing of the urethra, which seems to be prescribed 
(xxv. 15-16) for the relief of one suffering from 
retention of urine. It is instructive to observe 
that the discovery of this operation may be due to 
an attempt to carry out practically the statements 
of the hymn : ‘ I split open Wvy pasas like the dike 
of a lake,’ and ‘ relaxed is the opening of thy 
bladder.’ Originally, however, these were probably 
nothing but the usual statements of the conjurer 
that he was accomplishing what he wanted to 
accomplish. A similar instance (at a later period) 
of the evolution of a practical out of a magical 
proceeding may be seen in Darila’s comment on 
xxv. 12, wliere the giving of an enema is substituted 
for an operation, the symbolism of which should be 
transparent. The same hymn (Atharv. i. 3) har- 
bours another practice, the real value of which 
may have helped the Atharvavedins in the cure of 
minor troubles. The urine is to come out with the 
sound * splash,’ and the ritual speaks ahso of the 
pouring out of water — a piece of symbolism to be 
attributed unhesitatin^y to the time of the coin- 
osition of the hymn. Tlie sound of flowing water, 
owever, does exercise a beneficial influence in such 
cases, especially when the trouble is of a nervous 
origin. A compress of sand is employed {KaiiS. 
xxyi. 10) to stop the flow of blood, and tlie practice 
is indicated in the hymn itself (Atharv. i. 17. 4), 
In KauL xxviii. 3 an emetic is given to one wounded 
by a poisoned arrow. The application of leeches to 
sores is found in Kaui\ xxx. 16, but accompanied 
by other ceremonies that one would expect to pro- 
duce infection of the wound ; and the same may 
be said of the breaking of pustules (xxxi. 10) by 
rubbing them against the door-post. In Kaxd. 
xxxii. 24 a torch is applied to the bite of a serpent. 
The orMnal intent must have been symbolic, but 
the result may have been some sort of cauterization. 

Apart from these instances, the treatment is 
always magical. As usual in the Atharva, it is 
magic veneered with religion. The employment of 
a hymn is regularly accompanied with an oblation, 
perhaps even inserted in the elaborate framework 
of the New and Full Moon Sacrifice (cf. art. Magic 
[Vedic]); and it is this oblation, generally through 
the leavings of the offering, that gives efficacy to 


the ceremony. Of the hymns but little need be 
said, as all are accessible in translations.^ ^ They 
are prayers addressed to the gods, or to the disease, 
or to the remedy, with more or less explicit indica- 
tion of what is wanted of them. Sometimes the 
author adopts a more confident tone, especially 
when he knows the name or lineage of the disease, 
or its remedy, and thus has them in his power. 
Then he states what he is doing, or orders the 
disease to depart. For, according to a well-known 
principle of magic, a verbal statement is an efficient 
symbolical imitation of an act. 

The ceremonies are of greater interest. As the 
diseases are generally ascribed to a demon, the 
problem for the practitioner is the removal of this 
troublesome bein". The methods of accomplishing 
this are in generfQ either to propitiate or to exoixize 
the spirit, and in this we have the division into 
homoeopathy and allopathy. In the one case, the 
demon is given what is most accejitable to him, as 
being of his own nature ; in the other case, he is 
brought into contact with what is presumably the 
most repugnant to him. 

Some ceremonies in which the exorcistic character 
is specially noticeable are : Kau&. xxv. 22-36, 
rubrication of the chdtanagana (Iihl of expelling 
hymns) ; xxvii. 6, xxxii. 18, in which the cure is 
effected by the laying on of hands ; xxviii. 11, in 
which a ring of magic powder is drawn round the 
house to prevent the return of the demon ; xxix. 7, 
where tiie door is opened to facilitate the departure 
of the demon ; and xxxi. 3, a curious ceremony in 
which the offering is made in a fire surrounded by 
a ditch filled with hot water, the potency of this 
ring having been increased by circumambulation. 
The apparatus seems to be a trap for the demons. 

The methods by which the magical substance is 
broimlit into contact with the patient may next be 
noted. In cases where this constitutes the whole 
of the ceremony the references are in italic figures. 
Inhalation : wood is laid on the fire, and, according 
to vii. 28, the patient breathes tlie smoke. This is 
part of the ceremony for expelling demons (xxv. 23) 
and worms (xxvii. 17, 20, re])eatcd at xxvii. 26, 
xxix. 30). Its use alone (xxv. 20 f.) as a panacea 
must also be simply exorcistic. Fumigation occurs 
at xxxi. 19 and 22. Tlie breath of the jierformer 
is also efficacious (xxv. 9). The power in the laying 
on of hands has already been met with ; hence it is 
not surprising to find tliat poison may be driven out 
(xxxii. 23) by rubbing the patient from head to 
foot. Rubbing is also jirescribed (xxxi. 9) for sores 
and (xxv. 5) for wrinkles. There are many applica- 
tions that must be smeared or rubbed on, as oint- 
ments (xxv. 4, xxviii. 6, 10, xxx. 5, xxxi. 9) ; other 
substances are either smeared over the whole body 
of the patient (xxvi. 18, 29, 36, xxviii. 13) or applied 
locally (xxv. 8, xxvi. 22, 34, xxix. 23, xxxi. 18, 26). 
All these applications seem intended to benefit tlie 
patient ; but in another group of cases (cf. above) 
the purpose is apparently to drive sores away by 
to them the most offensive substances. 
Whenever any indication is given, the rubbing 
must be dowmvards, to drive the trouble into the 
part of the body where it can do least injury, 
and finally out of the feet. This rule, implied m 
Rigveda x. 60. 11-12, may be taken as universal ; 
so also the precept [KauL xxviii. 13) that the rub- 
bing must not be reversed. When this is done, its 
effect is destructive, and hence it is employed 
(xxix. 22) to kill worms. 

Two other methods, dplavana, ‘the pouring on,’ 
and avasechanay ‘ the sprinkling on,’ are distin- 
guished also by the fact that the water in the 
former case contains the leavings of the offering, 

1 For such as are nob included in Bloomfield’s translation, cf. 
the Whit ney-Lan man tr. of the Atharvaveda Saihhitd, Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols, vii. and viii. 
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while in the latter case it is merely blessed with 
the hymn, unless, as in xxvii. 28, xxviii. 8, xxix, 30, 
there is a specilic direction for the addition of the 
leavings^ In eitliei' case the patient is wiped 
down (vii. 17) from head to foot, and given (viL 26) 
some of the water to drink. The water may, 
of course, contain other substances also, and the 
position of the patient and the manner in which it 
is to be poured are also in some cases speciHed. 
Instances of the a;plavana are xxvi, 41, xxvii. 4, 7, 
34, xxviii. 19, xxix. 26, xxxii. 3, 14 ; of the avase- 
chana, xxv. 17, 37, xxvi. 31, xxvii. 1, 8, 28, 29, 
33, xxviii. 2, 5, 3, xxix. 8, 9, 30, xxx. S~70, 13, xxxi. 
2, 28, xxxii. 4, 10, 15, 17. The two are sometimes 
combined (xxvi. 41, xxvii. 1, 4, and 7-8, xxxii. 3-4 
and 14—15). In the last case hot water is used for 
the one, cold water for the other. Other methods 
of washing, chiefly of a moie local nature, are 

xxv. 34, xxviii. 1, xxx. 11, xxxi. 1, 11, 13. The 
leavings of the oflerings are also put directly upon 
the patient’s head (xxvi. 39, xxix. 19), or blessed 
substances are inserted in his nostrils (xxvi. 8, 
xxxii. 21). Frequently also the magic substance 
is given to the patient to drink (xxv. 7, 11, 18, xxvi. 
1, 12-13, 14, 17, xxvii. 12, 29, xxviii. 1-4, 6, 14, 16, 
xxix. 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 30, xxxi. 5, 6, 23-25, 26, 
xxxii. 2, 7) or to eat (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 31, xxviii. <), 
12, 15-16, xxix. 12, 15, 25, 27, 28, xxx. 3-6). In 
this way hot infusions (jvcila), prei)ared by plung- 
ing a burning or heated substance in water, are 
employed (xxvii. 29, 33, xxviii. 2, xxix. 8, xxx. 8. 
xxxii. 10). 

The medicine may also bo ajiplied as an amulet. 
In this case the patient will have to drink a solution 
in which the amulet has been stccjied for tliree days, 
so that he may be benefited more than would at first 
sight appear (cf. art. Charms and A MULET.s[Vedic], 
and add to the instances cited : Kau^. xxvi. 11, a 
potsherd from a ruin [?] to stop the flow of blood ; 

xxvi. 21, hairs from the bioastof a red steer, gluc<l 
together and wrapped with gold wire, to cure 
jaundice; xxvi. 26-27, four stalks of white-blooming 
A-Hciropocfoyi 'Jii'iiricatfcs [?;Zr/?uC, or four pic.ccH <>1 
reed, each burnt in three places, to cure ‘ Iriglit’ ; 
xxviii. 7, sadampu}ipa~\>\imt:=:Cal(Uropis quptntnt, 
in case of possession ; xxx. 1, mustaid for (lis<‘a.s(is 
of the eye; xxxi. 26, piece of an ant-lull, in 
case of poison ; hub the lupiorice of xxxii. 5 is 
administered in liquid form, according to the 
commentators). 

1 he transfer of a disease to another person is a 
wish rno.st vigorousljr expressed in Atharv. v. 22. 4 fl*. 
and vi. 26. 3. ^^ The ritual endeavours to accomplish 
this in xxvii. 9-13, in the interest of a pcr.son 
suflering from ‘ thirst.’ More frequently the ti ans- 
fer IS to an animal: fever to a frog (xxxii. 17), 
iaundice to yellow birds (xxvi. 18), madness to 
birds (xxvi. 33). The selection of the cross-ioads 
for some ceremonies is doubtless to he conneebtd 
with this idea, as is also the direction (xxxi. 10) for 
the rubbing of sores against the door-po.st (cf. also 
Atharv. xii. 2. 19, 20). 

In addition to these general practices there are 
a number of symbolical acts adapted to the special 
situation, sometimes with a great deal of ingenuity, 
sometimes in the most banal fashion. As it is im- 
possible to de.scribe all these in detail, it seems best 
to present some typical examples of the whole 
process of an Atharvan cure. 

Atharv. i. 12 ia a prayer to lightning' conceived as the cause 
or fever, headache, and cough. A man sulTcring from theso 
diseases la given to eat fat, honey, ghT, and scHame oil that have 
been blessed with this hymn. The head of the patient is then 
covered with a turban of rmi/pa-grass. This grass is not only 
connected by ita name with the idea of loosening, but it i« also a 
mythical home of lightning (Agm), from which the ]>atient ia 
p arimiig .n he n ie.tbed He then takes in his left hand {this is 
parched giam (a synihol of ahe 
effect of the fever), and walks along, scattering the guuii while 
he recites the hymn. He conUnue.s to advance, cairymg 
to his left hand the sieve and the turban, in his right hand a 


bow-string and an axe. He is followed by the celebrant and 
preceded by the lattei’s assi.siant— a measine of precaution 
When some manifestation of the disease occurs (so that th« 
presence of the demon is assured), he lays down the sieve and 
the turban (the abode of the cause of the disease), and the nro 
cession returns. On the way liome he lays down the bow-atrinsr 
(to stop puismt by the demon wlio has been exorcized) Ghi 
IS blessed with the hymn and put up the patient’s nose Finallv 
the pn‘'st mr^tcis the li^i nin, while touching the pa.i.ent’s l ead 
.1 ». i*P ^ ..-1 that has five joints (and seems to serve *aa a 
conductor of the magic potency). 

In a case of jaundice, the practitioner desires to banish the 
yellow colour to yellow objects, and to obtain for the patient a 
healthy redness, or, as the hymn puts it, ‘to envelop him in 
eveiy form and stiengtli of the reil cows.' Hence he puts the 
hair of a red bull into water, blesses it with Atliarv. i 22 and 
pves it to the patient to sip. Tlien he pours water over the 
back of a red bull, and gives that to the patient to sip An 
amulet, prepared from tlie part of a hide pierced by a peg ia 
tied on the patient while he is sitting on the hide of a red bull, 
and he is also given milk to drink Next the patient is fed 
with a porridge mixed with yellow turmeric, and he is daubed 
with the rest of this porridge and with another porridge from 
which he has not eaten. He thus acquires a yellow coating that 
can easily he removed. Certain yellow biids are then tied by 
their left legs to the foot of the couch, and the patient is washed 
so that the water will fall upon the birds (carrying the yellow 
coating of porri<lge witli it). If tliese ciy out, the patient must 
address them with the hymn. The ]>atient is then given a por- 
ridge and Lolil to step fortli. b'inally he is provided with an 
amulet of bans taken fiom the breast of the red bull. 

Much simpler is a cure for fever by heating an axe while 
mutteiiiig Atharv. i. 25, plunging it in water, and pouringthe 
water thus healed over the T.'^uro-,* n a\ l.r - uri'’ in 

.u* < •; 'a 1 * Mild- I.i'tb Mil I.. 1 . . , - ! n* h, v . ■. , , 

ui.* ‘ <1 ...id ! 'e n p uMi i . il '• i i ■. i.-- \ , .’o’.s | ^ 

J. r»i< M! ind- . m. b., ^ . u ,■ ! ..nd 2i’ 

Or a ceremony may bo performed to the Maruts, in which all 
the ingnMlients are black. 


3, Statements relating to disease in other texts. 
— In the Uigvctla the int(*r(isb naturally centres 
in the relation of the greater fgod.s to disease. 
Ainonc^ tlu^se Kudra may claim the lirst mention ; 
tlie twofold aH[>ect of thi.s ^md i.s well sumniarized 
by the author of viii. 29, a hrakimxhja, or scries of 
theological charades. Verse 5, to wriich the answer 
is ‘ Kudra,’ runs : ‘ < )nc holds a sharo wea]>on in his 
hand, i.s bright, polent, and has as his remedy the 
On the one hand, he is a malevolent deity 
armed witli a ‘ cow-slaying,’ ‘ man-slaying’ uu.ssile, 
wliosci ill-will, if not (l(‘])i (‘catrisl, will bring injury 
an<l death to man and beast, (cf. i. 114. 7, 8, ii. 33. 1, 
4-6, 11, 14, 15, IV. 3. 6, VI. 28. 7, x. 169. 1). These 
arci hut, gmim-al stahuneul.s of tluj association of 
Kudra with distuise wliudi the Atha-rva (vi. 90, and 
passages citial above) expresses in conci(^t(i form. 
On the other baud, as the sender of disease, he is 
best <pialiiied to (uire it, and Iienc.e he is styled (ii. 
33.4) * the most <muu(‘nt of p*-y dc\''T •. ’ 1 f i ipjal- 

ing powers are mentiomal u i u g-'Mi in '.Me»‘cy, as 
are also the choice and uumerou.s remedies he liolds 
in his hands. With them lie is implored to lemove 
disease and make all sound, both man and beast. 
His distmetive remedy, thejVf/f/.yrit, is shown by tlie 
Atharvan ritual to he cow-uiine, th(‘ medicinal use 
of which go(\s hack to Iiulo-lranian tunes, H'a gao- 
•maeza is pr(‘serihed m the. A vesta (<i. IJlooiiifield, 
Am. Jour. Phil. xii. 425-429). For these aspects of 
Kudra, ef. i. 43. 4, 114. 5, ii. 33. 2, 1, 12, 13, v. 42. 11, 
53. 14, vi. 47. 3, vii. 35. 6, 46. 2, 3 ; Atharv. ii. 27. 6. 

The Asvins are also <hvine physicians, hut, unlike 
Kudra, they are invariably himelicent (cf. 1. 34. 6, 
89. 4, 157. 6, vii. 71. 2, vui. 9. 15, 18. 8, 22. 10, x. 
39. 5; Atharv. vii. 53. 1). What is most character- 
istic of them is that, in ad<iition to general invoca- 
tions of their healing aid, stories are frequently 
told of their cures of partiinilar indi vitluals, 
which are not to he c.xplained as merely myths 
relating to natural phmiomena. They restored 
(Hiyavana to youth and its pow<u's (i. 116. 10, 117. 13, 
118. 6, V. 74. 5, 75. 5, vii. 68, G, 71. 5, x. 39. 4, 59. 1), 
and did the same for Kali (i. 112. 15, x. 39. 8); 
jiroliahly also Hni gift of a husband to (JliosS, 
(i. 1 17. 7, X, 39. 3, 6, 40. 5) was prcc.e<led by a similar 
rejnv<m(ssf*ence. To Hjrasva they restoriid his 
eyesight (i. 116. IG, 117. 17-18); for Vispala they 
luovided au iron leg (i 116. 15, 118. 8), to replace 
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the one she had lost in battle ; while Paravrj was 
cured by them (i. 112. 8) both of blindness and of 
lameness. For the story of their cure, in con- 
junction with Sarasvatl, of Indra, cf. below. The 
methods of then* cures are not indicated, but 
rather have the air of the miraculous. It may be 
noted, however, that honey is most closely con- 
nected with these gods (cf. Macdonell, Yed, 
Mythol., 1897, p. 49), and also possesses medical 
efficiency (cf. above, including all cases of amulets). 

In still another way Varuna is brought into 
connexion with disease. Disease is the punish- 
ment of sin, and Varuna is the moral governor Kar 
The connexion is particularly clear in 
i. 24. 9 : ‘ Thy remedies, O King, are a hundred, 
a thousand. Let thy good will be broad and deep. 
Drive into the distance Nirrti. Free us from the 
sin committed ’ (cf. also vi. 74 and x. 97). It may 
be taken as certain that the efforts to escape the 
fetters of Varuna and the constantly recurring 
prayer for forgiveness of sin are not all inspired by 
pure feelings of contrition and remorse, but are in 
part at least due to the desire to escape the pay- 
ment of the wages of sin. The specific thing in 
connexion with Varuna’s relation to disease is the 
fact that he, as the lord of the waters, sends dropsy- 
in punishment for sin, and especially falsehood. 
This idea, unmistakable in other texts, is probable 
for the Rigveda (cf. i. 24. 8, where Varuna is the 
* speaker away of the heart-piercing ’ demon ; and 
Hillebrandt, Varuna und Mitra^ 1877, p. 63 ff.), 
though it is not so clear as to be beyond the possi- 
bility of denial (cf. Bergaigne, Religion v4dique, 
1878-83, iii. 155). 

The healing power of the waters is also mentioned 
quite frequently. Rigv. i. 23. 16-24 is devoted to 
their praise ; tliey are said to contain immortality 
and all remedies, and are besought to bestow their 
remedies and carry away sin (cf. also x. 9. 5-7, and 
note the frequency with which the waters appear 
in prayers for long life). In Bigv. vi. 50. 7 they 
are healing, and in x. 137. 6 they are healing and 
dispellers of disease. 

It would, however, be a mistake to infer from such passages 
that the concept of the cause of disease is radically different in 
the Rigveda from what it is in the Atharva. The association 
with the Raksas is clear m ni. 15. 1, vii. 1, 7, 8. 6, 38. 7, viii. 
35. 16-18, ix. 85. 1, X. 97. 6, 98. 12, 102. 1 ; furthermore, m x. 85. 31 
— a stanza lo be recited when the bridal party passes a cemetery 
— IS to be recognized the ascription of disease to the influence of 
the spirits of the dead. It is for this reason that the sun-gods 
(i 35 9, 191 S-9, X. 37. 3, 100 8) and Agni (i 12. 7, 189. 3) and 
Brhabpati (i 18. 2, x. 98. 3) are dispeilers of disease — they being 
the great deruon-sla^ ers. The prayer for food that causes no 
disease (aiiarniucl hi. 22. 4, 62. 14, x. 17. 8) may also be men- 
tioned here as based on the idea of the disease-demon entetmg 
a man with his food. The goddess Apva, a drastic enibodinieiit 
of ‘ defecation from fear ' invoked m x. 103, 12, may be classed as 
a disease-demon (cf. Atbarv. iii. 2. 6, be. 8. 9). 

Medical charms are, of course, likely to call in 
the assistance of any and every god ; but, apart 
from these, the explicit mention of healing in con- 
nexion with other deities than those mentioned 
is very sporadic, though doubtless it is conceived 
as included in a general fashion in their powers 
of giving long life and prosperity and of destroy- 
ing demons. The Adityas drive away disease 
(viii. 18. 10) ; Indra cures Apjala of skin disease 
and her father of baldness (viii, 80 ; for the treat- 
ment of this legend in the Brahmanas, cf. Oertel, 
JAOS xviii. 26 ff.) ; the Maruts, as children of 
Rudra, have pure, salutary, and beneficent remedies 
(ii. 33. 13), which they are asked to bring from 
various places (viii. 20. 23 ff*., cf. also v. 53. 14) ; 
Vata gives remedies (i. 89. 4, x. 186. 1) ; for 
Soma, cf. i. 91. 12, iii. 62. 14, viii. 72. 17, 79. 2, 
ix. 97. 43, x. 25. 11 ; for Soma-Rudra, vi. 74 ; for 
Vastospati, vii. 54. 1, 55. 1 ; for the Dawns, x. 
35. 6; for the All-Gods, x. 63. 12; for Yama, x. 
14. 11 ; and the more general pi ay ers for health 
ameng other blessings, iii. 16. 3, 59. 3, x. 18. 7, 37. 7. 

VOL. IV. — 4.0 


The number of medical charms in the Rigveda 
is extremely limited. They are, however, of the 
same geneial type as the Atharvan charms, and 
most of them recur also in the latter collection. 

Rigv. 1 . 50. 11-13 is a prayer to Surya to destroy heart-disease 
and dropsy, upon which Atharv, i 22 has drawn. Rigv. x. 137 
=Atharv. iv. 13 is a rather colouiless panacea-hymn : the gods 
are to make alive again the man that has sinned , one wind 
shall blow him a remedy, another shall blow away his disease ; 
the practitioner has come to the patient wath weal and 
health, he has brought a remedy kindly and pow'erful, and is 
driving awa}' the yaksma; the gods, the Maiuts, and all 
creatures shall protect the sick man, that he may be free 
from disease ; the all-heahng, disease-disxieising waters shall 
make for him a remedy ; the perfoimer touches him with hig 
two hands, which confer immunity from disease. Rigv. x. 161 
= Atharv. iii. 11 is a charm against ajndtayakama, ra .^ina 
and grdht. The performer declares his xiower to htiii-, haoli 
the patient even though he has gone into the piesence ol 
Death and the lap of Nirrti. Comparable with this is tho 
group of hymns Rigv. x. 5*7-60, the purpose of which is to 
recall the mind wherever it may have gone. The closing verses 
are : ‘ Here the mother, here the father, here life has come 
This is thy refuge, come hither, O Subandhu, enter m. As men 
bind a yoke with a rope that it may hold indeed ; so do 1 
hold for thee thy mind, that thou ma 3 ^est live, mayest not die, 
mayest not be harmed. As the great mother (Earth) here 
supports these trees ; so do I hold, etc. From Yama, son of 
Vivasvant, have I brought back the mind of Subandhu, that 
thou mayest live, etc. Down blows the wind, down burns the 
fire, down milks the cow, down shall go thy disease. This 
hand of mine is rich in blessings, this hand richer still, this 
hand all-healmg, this rubs an ‘^pu ‘ion sl.v.* Subandhu (‘good 
friend’) need not have been oiigmalh a proper name, bub it was 
felt to be so at least as earlv as Lhe time of the lirahmaijaa, 
which spin legends about hia return to life. 

Rigv. X. 163 = Atharv. li. 33 is a charm of another type : ‘ From 
thine eyes, thy nostrils, thine cars and chin, from thy brain, 
from thy tongue, I tear out the fli.sca.se <.'i tlw hern' ’ The prac- 
titioner then proceeds to enumerate other parts of the body, 
concluding, to guard against any possible omission, with the 
statement that he tears the disease from the whole being of 
the patient. 

Rigv, vii. 50 18 a charm against poison — chiefly that of snakes 
— abounding in obscure words. Mitra-Varima are to give 
protection, Agni is to burn it awaj^ the All-(3od.s are to 
drive it away, and the I’ivers are to bestow remedies for it. 
Rigv. i. 191 IS a charm for the same purpose, but more aggress- 
ive in its efforts to secure its ends The beings at which 
it is directed are styled the ‘unseen,’ and seem to he chiellv 
scorpions and small venomous vermin ; but doubtU'ss the 
imaginary worms (cf. above) were also in mind. Thei’’ are 
adjured to perish, they have been made visible to all, hence 
harmless. Their lineage (curiously exalted; I)\aus is their 
father, the Earth their mothe^r. Soma their brother, and 
Adibi their sister) is known, hence they must he (pnet. The 
sun grinds and burns them The conjurer has put tiieir poison 
on the sun, their poison-bag on the honso of the ke<‘pcr of 
spirituous liquor. The sun will not die, neither will their 
victims. Little birds and sparks of fire drink their poihon 
without harm : twenty-one poiihfuis and sen en unmarried 
sisters handle it as if it were water; {a fortiori) {, ha conjurer 
(and his clients), who has graspe<I the names of all ninotv-iime 
plants that destroy poison, shall not be harmed. Finally, 
the conpircr, likening himself to the mongoose, which on 
coming don n from the mountains proclaimed the powerlcssncHS 
of the -coipioirs poison, splits the creature with a rock, 
Iclliiig- Its poi'>on flow to distant lands. 

The couplet Rigv. viii. 48 4-6 seems to bo a prayer to guard 
against any nauseating or diarrhoitic effects of drinking soma. 
Finally, in Rigv, 10. 97 we have the o^adhistxUi^ or praise of the 
curative power of plants. 

Mention of particular diseases is extremely 
rare in tlie Rigveda : ya.ksnia (x 85. 31, 97. 11-13, 
137. 4, 163. 1-6), with its compounds, 
rdja°- (x. 161. 1); [a-yaksma (ix. 49. 1) is* merely 
disease in general] ; vandana (?) (vii. 50. 2) ; 
jaundice and heart-disease (i. 50. 11-12) ; heart- 
disease (i. 24. 8) ; graki (x. 161. 1) ; allusion to 
prstydmaya is made incidentally in a comparison 
(i. 105. 18). Extremely obscure are the ex)ithets 
aHpada and akirnida, applied to the waters and 
streams in vii. 50. 4 ; they seem to mean ‘ not 
causing the diseases and Hmi,' of which no 

other mention is made. Sipivi^ta, however, occurs 
as the designation of an animal rendered unfit 
for sacrifice by skin disease (cf. J. Schwab, 
altind. Thierojyfer, 1886, p. xviii), and as an cpitliet 
of Visnu {Kausitaki Brdh. iv. 2 ; ^ankhdyayia. SS. 
XV. 14. 4 ; and A- Weber, Uher die Komgs'U'eihey 
den^ Rdjasuya, Berlin, 1893, 125). Various 

bodily defects are more fi equently mentioned ; 
defects of sight seem e.specially feared (cf. andhfi. 
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anaksa, hana, mithudf^) ; defects of hearing (da~ 
dhira, abadhira) ; lameness {asremaUj h^ona ) ; loss 
of virility {vadhri). 

It is neither possible nor desirable to treat at this 
ien^h the whole of Vedic literature ; but, as the 
omissions are no less important than the state- 
ments, it seems best to limit the treatment to 
certain texts as representative of the Yajurveda, 
the Brahmanas, and Upanisads. For the Yajur 
texts the V djasaneyi Samhitd has been chosen. 

The whole system of sacrifice is an attempt to 
induce the ^ods to bestow piosperity, in which 
health is an important element. It is, however, a 
noteworthy fact that health is by no means so 
consj)icuous an object of piayer as is wealth. 
Even when it is sought (cf. xxv. 14-23 — Itigv. i. 89), 
it is in general terms, thus resembling the charms 
for long life {dyusydni) rather than the medical 
{bhdisajydni) charms. 

For such incidental prayers comi^are, in addition tx) pra 3 i'erB 
for streng'th, lustre, vigour, life of a hundied years, that occur 
passim-, such formulae as : in. 17, * O Agni, thou art protector 
of bodies, protect my hod.y. O Agni, thou art giver of life, 
give me life O Agni, thou art giver of splendour, give me 
wplendour. O Agni, what is wanting in my body, that do 
thou fill out for me ’ ; ix. 21, ‘ Hj-' sam dice may my life 8u<‘cced, 
my vital breath, my sight, my hearing, ni.y back ' (fuller lists in 
xvin. 29, xxii. 33) ; xiv. 17, ‘ Protect my life, niy my 

apdna, my vymia, my sig-ht, niy hearing : enrich 8i>ecch, 
quicken my mmd, protect my being.' 

For other formuho of the same general type, cf. vii. 27, xv. 
7, xvii. 16, xviii, 2, C, xxii. 23, xxiii. 18, xxxvi. 1, xxxix. 1, 3. 
Compare also such prayers for the senses as i. 20, ‘ Thee for 
sight (I tal»e)'; and u. 10, ‘Thou art piotector of sight, O 
Agm, protect my sight.’ Numerous parallels from other texts 
may be found under the words chakras and lirotui in the Vedic 
Concordance More interesting are the verses xx. 5-0, con- 
taining benedictions on various parts of the body. In xx 20 
the blessed world is described as one ‘ where weakness is not 
found,’ and in xii. 106 the speaker quits ‘ weakness, lack of 
strength, and sickness ' 

The incidental statements of the^/ rcdaiioii of tbc 
gods to disease are on the plane of the Rigveda, and 
are frequently repetitions of that text. Varuna 
in xxviii. 35 is styled a liealing seer (cf. viii. 23 - 
Rigv. i. 24. 8, and xviii. 49, .xxi. 2— Uigv. i. 24, 11) 
For the healing jiower of the wa.ters, cf. iv. 12, 
ix. 6, xviii. 35, xxxvi. 12 ; for l>rlias]>ati, iii. 29 = 
Rigv. L 18, 2; for Savitar, xxxlv. 25=Rigv. i. 
35. 9 ; for Agni, ii. 20, xv. 37, xvii. 15; for Aisvins, 
xxvii. 9, xxviii. 7, 40, xxxiv. 47. Tvas^r, the 
divine artifex^ is more directly conn e<5 tod with the 
repair of the body than in the Rigveda (cf. ii. 24 = 
viii. 14 = Atharv. vi. 53. 3 and Vdj. Sam. xxxviii. 9), 

Of more int/crest arc the collections of ?navtraf} 
for ceremonicH diieotly coime<!ted with <iiseaHe. 
At the sdkmnr.dha, the third parvan <>1 the 
c7uit'fcr7}idsya-mcv\iXcQj occurs a pitTya.jria after 
which are (miployial four verses (iii. 53-56) of 
one of the SubaiKlhn-hymns (Rigv. x. 57. 3-6), to 
keep the spirits of those engaged in the sacrUice 
from following the pitrs on their return to the 
world of Yama. Another jiortion of the same 
sacrihee is the Traiya'nibaJcahom>a to Rudra. I'he 
formube are found in iii. 57-61 ; their jiurpose is 
to proj)itiate the god, and so induce him to ])ass 
to other peoples without harming the sacriheers. 
Of similar nature is the Sa.iaTudriyah(y>n<i at the 
agnichayana. The sixteemth book oi' the Vdj. Sam. 
is composed of its viantras. The concept of 
Rudra is essentially the same as that of the 
Rigveda, though worked out in fuller detail. 

Tlie Sdutrd'nmnl is a sacriAce originally in- 
tended to expiate the sin of excessive soma- 
drinking, wliich leads to a drunken discharge of 
the sacred liquid. The heavenly prototype of 
this ceremony is the cure which the Asvins and 
Saras vats wrought upon Indra when he had been 
beguiled into .v?«rd-drimkenness by the demon 
Namuci. For the details of this story, cf. Bloom- 
held, JAOS XV. 143-163. The fbrniulie ein- 
])loy(Ml constitute books xix.~xxi. of Vdj. 

Of nailicular interest are: xix. 10, containing 


the name of the disease-demon ; xix. 80-95, the 
detailed ac^count of Indra’s cure ; xix. 12, 16 
XX, 3, 5611*., 75, 80, xxi. 13, 18, 29, references to 
the healing power of his physicians and their 
remedies; xix. 55, 62= Rigv. x. 15. 4, 6, prayers 
to the pitrs for health. (For the ritual, cf. A. 
Weber, Uber die, K<>nl'is\r^'i1u\ den lid jasnya, pp. 
92-106, and A. Olhcbrandt, lilt u all itieratiir 
1897, p. 159.) 

Anatomically interesting are the lists of various 
parts of the body: xix. 81-93, xx. 5-9, xxv. 1-9 
(parts of the horse), xxxi. 10-13, xxxix, 8-10, 
and the statements relative to conception and 
birth (xix. 76). The theory of the vital breaths 
now’ begins to become prominent ; but the whole 
of this question must l>e dismissed with a refer- 
ence to A. H. Ew’ing, ‘The Hindu Conception 
of the Functions of Tireath,’ JAOS xxii. 249-308. 

Of names of disease few occur : yaJesma is 
disease in general (cf. the coupling of ayahpna 
anamlvay i, 1, iv. 12, xviii. 6, and the mention 
of the hundred ya.Jcsm.aSy xii. 97). This disease 
is also mentioned in the osadhlstnti (xii. 75ff. = 
Rigv. X. 97). Its last verse (xii. 97) is, how’ever 
peculiar to the version of Vdj. Sagh.y and mentionfe 
oaldsay upacit (= Atharv. a,pachit), ar.^as (luemor 
rhoids), and pdfed-ru {of uncert ain meaning), Apvd 
occurs in xvii. 44 = Rigv. x. 103. 12, while Visfichikd 
(xix. 10) is an equally vivid name (‘she that makes 
go in all directions’) for the demon to wdiom are 
ascribed the nauseating and diarrhcetic elhsds of 
debauch. Heart-disease is nuintioned in viii. 23 
Rigv. i. 24. 8 ; diseases of the eye, armmiy in xx> 
11; skin-disease in xxx. 20; leprosy in xxx. 17, 
21 ; vaiioiiH deformities in xxx. 10, 21, 22. 

Idiysicia.ns are recognized as (sonstituting a pro- 
fessio'n (xxx. 10). An a, mulct is used by the 
Divine physicians (xix. 80) for the cure of Indra. 
Finally, iv. 3 is a foimula addrcssisl to ointment 
from Mt. Trikakud : ‘ I’hou art the eye of Vrtra 
(for mythology, cf. Bloondicdd, ‘The Myth ot the 
Heavenly Ey<‘d>«.ll,’ Am. Jour. Phil, xvu. 399-408), 
thou art tlie giver of sight,, giv(‘ me sight.’ 

In the Aiia.reya. Pnihmaaa. there is very little 
material heaiiug on the sulijcct. lnci<l<uita,l allu- 
sions t-o various jiarts of thii body ocimr, among 
whicli may be not,<vl the dist,in<‘tion be.lAveen the 
senses of tast.e, sight, and smidl, and their organs 
(v. 22). Tli(‘ processes of procreation and birtli 
are also frecpuuiHy allud(Hl to in the ellbrt to 
produce a myst ical body for th(^ sacrificor. There 
iH Hkinvise a gr(Mit deal of talk about the ‘ vital 
br(‘at,hs’- — the way in wdiich they maybe estab- 
lished in the Bacrific<*r, or may be cut short. 
The same is true of the various s<‘ns(>;s and the 
power of virility ; and there is the constantly 
recurring eilort to secure vigour, spbmdour, sharp- 
ness of sense, and the full term of life. 

All of this is too general to be ot interest in the 
present connexion. More concrete are i. 18, 
where the Asvins are said to be tlsi physicians of 
the goiis ; V. 34, w'heni the Brahman jiriest is the 
physician of the sacrilu^e. Freedom trom disease 
IS <*xjH'<‘^.sly souglit in viii. 10 ami 11 ; the healing 
power oi herbs is I’ccognized in general in iii. 40, 
and in particular that of collyrium for the eye 
in i. 3. That disease may be ]>ro<Inc(?d by a curse 
is scon in v. I (deformity) and vi. 33 (leprosy). 
Madness is alluded to in vi. 33, and in v. 29 there 
IS mention of a girl poss(^sst*d by a gandharya . 
VaruTia’s fetters, as jirodind ive of dropsy in pimish- 
i;ient for a bi'oken vowq tiguie in ine story of 
Sunahs(‘pa (vii. 15 and 16). 'i’he origin of certiiin 
deformities is explained mythi<’ally in ii. 8. The 
clo.sest approacih to a cure for disease is found 
in iii. 19, wdiere is impaxted the knowledge that 
null enable one to preserve bis sight to old age. 
In i. 25 is ex])lained the w’ay in wdiich the Tlotar 
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may cause the sacrificer to suffer from rajayaksma, 
which here seems to mean some (scrofulous) disease 
of the neck. ^ ^ 

An examination of the Brhadaranyaka and 
Chhdndogya Upanisads shows that the chief in- 
terest of these texts in this connexion lies in their 
anatomical statements. Besides more isolated in- 
stances that occur passim may be noted the list 
of the parts of the horse (Brh. i. 1. 1) ; of the 
human body (ii. 4. 11); and the elaborate com- 
parison of man with a tree (iii. 9. 28). There 
are also statements about the heart and its veins 
(Brh. ii. 1. 19, iv. 2. 3, 3. 20 ; Chhand. viii. 6. 1 
and 6) ; the structure of the eye (Brh. ii. 2, 3) ; 
the disposition of food in the body (Chhand. vi. 5) ; 
the process of sleep and dreams (Brh. ii. 1. 16 ff., 
iv. 3. 7 ff. ; Chhand iv. 3. 3) ; and the process 
of death (Brh. iii. 2. 11 ff.). All these state- 
ments are, however, connected with the theoiy 
of the ‘vital breaths,’ and appear to be entirely 
speculative. 

With regard to the origin of disease may be 
noted the power of a curse to produce bodily 
ailments implied in the threat, ‘thy head shall 
burst’ (Brh. iii. 7. 1, 9. 26; Chhand. i. 8. 8); the 
statement (Brh. iv. 3. 15) that the evil caused 
by waking a man while his spirit is abroad in 
dreams is hard to cure ; and the mention (Brh. 
iii. 3. 1, 7. 1) of women possessed by gandharvas. 
Sickness is incidentally mentioned (Brh. iv. 3. 36, 
V. 11. 1 ; Chhand. iv. 10. 3, vi. 15. 1, vii. 26. 2, 
viii. 4. 2, 6. 4). The itch {pdman) is the only 
disease specifically mentioned ; and ^ Raikva’s 
scratching it off under a cart (Chhand. iv. 1. 8) is 
probably a method of cure to be associated with 
the cases of transference cited above. 

The full term of life is often promised as a 
reward for certain knowledge (Brh. i. 2. 7, ii. 1. 
Ilf.; Chhand. ii. llff, iv. 1 Iff.); an ayusya- 
ceremony is also mentioned (Brh. vi. 4. 25). In 
Chhand. iii. 16 are contained directions for the 
cure of any disease, by following which one may 
live 116 years, 

A number of factors combine to prevent diseases 
and their treatment from figuring to a gi*eat 
extent in the ^rauta ritual. All connected with 
the sacrifice must be in good health : an animal 
victim must be free from blemishes, among whicdi 
certain diseases (cf. J. Schwab, Das altindische 
Thieropfer, p. xviii) are included. If, after the 
selection of the horse for the Asvamedha {g.v.), 
diseases develop in it during the year that must 
elapse before its sacrifice, an expiatory sacrifice is 
required, which varies (cf. A. Hillebrandt, BiHcal- 
litteratiir, p. 150) according to the disease. Bodily 
ailments are also sufficient to prevent a priest from 
being chosen to officiate at a sacrifice (cf. A. 
Weber, Indische Studien, 1868, x. 145 ff. ) ; and it is 
expressly stated {Akvaldyana Gfliya Sutra i. 23. 
20) that the priest must refuse to officiate for a 
yajamdna who is suffering from a disease. Under 
these circumstances it is but natural that the 
possibility of sickness should receive scant con- 
sideration except in so far as it is subsumed under 
prayers for long life and the exorcism of demons. 
This tendency must have been helped by the 
popular origin of the medical charms. In spite 
of this origin, they passed, as did everything, under 
the influence of the priesthood ; but in the main 
they were more adapted to incorporation in the 
simpler form of the Grhya rites, which presented 
the further advantage of not bringing the diseased 
(i.e. demon-possessed) person into a contact with 
the priests that might prove dangerous for them. 
Exceptional situations, of course, occur : soma- 
drunkenness is a sacrificial sin, and must be^healed 
by a sacrifice ; or, as at the pindapitryajna^ the 
lives of the participants may be exposed to special 


dangers against which precautions must be taken. 
But an examination of some of the Srauta 
will show (cf. what was said of the mantras of the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhita above) that these are primarily 
concerned with the securing of wealth, progenj^ 
and triumph over enemies, much more than with 
health, except as it is implied in prayers for pro- 
tection and long life coucdied in the most general 
terms. Secondarily, however, the sacrifice may 
be adapted to the securing of various desires. 
Among these the cure of disease figures to a 
greater extent, though still overshadowed by other 
wishes. . 

In the ritual of the New and Full Moon sacrifice 
(cf. A. Hillebrandt, Das altind. Neu~ und Voll~ 
mondsopfer, Jena, 1880) there is no allusion to the 
subject. In the animal sacrifice it may be noted 
that among the wishes that determine the choice 
of the tree for the yilp>a there is none closer to our 
purpose (cf. Schwab, op. cit. p. 2) than viryakanm 
and chaJesttsJedma (cf. also the wishes that determine 
the length of the post in ^atapatha Brdhmana, xi. 
4. 7. 1, and Taittii'iya Samhita vi. 3. 3. 5-6). At 
the mdrjana (purification) is emidoyed (cf. p. 122) a 
verse which has its parallel in a remedial charm 
(Atharv. vi. 96. 2). The connexion between the 
two uses is due to the connexion between sin and 
disease. There is a colourless prayer for long life 
at the oflering of prsaddjya to Vanaspati (cf. p. 
147), and the prayer after the last upaydja (p. 155) 
to the waters and plants is for spirit in one’s lieart, 
a soft skin, a son, and a grandson. The ])rayer to 
Varuna at the hiding of the spit (p. 162) is found 
also in a ciue for dropsy (Atharv. vii. 93. 2), and 
the place requiied is somewhat similar in both 
rituals. The final worship of the yvpn (p. 164) 
also contains a prayer for long life. This sacrifice, 
however, possesses greater interest for anatoiny on 
account of the details incidental to the cutting up 
of the animal (cf. p. 126 ff.)* 

At the pinda^dtryajna prayers for long life also 
occur (cf. W. Ca-land, Altindisclior Ahnv/ucult, 
Leyden, 1893, pp. 7 and 10). More int(‘resiing are 
the attempts to call back the spirit, at ter its com- 
munion with the ma.ncs (cf. above, a, rid Caland, 
pp. Ilf., 17811., 243, and the statements that the 
leavings of this oflermg liave me<licinal efrc(‘t, 
p. 191). 

Of sacrifices, the most interesting, the 

Sdutrdmant, has been treated above. The /hrfa- 
siiya contains, among its preparatory ceremonies^ 
a number that served originally for the cux'e of 
diseases, which A. Weber {Ober die Konigsweihe, 
den iidjasuya^ p. 5) rightly takes as an indication 
of the fact that this sacrifice has been built up 
on the basis of simpler popular piactices. Thus 
Maitvdyanl Samhita iv. 3. 1 has a ceiemony against 
Jesetriya, including a .sacrifice upon an ant-hill. 
Kdtydyana SS xv. 1. 23 states that the pahrha- 
vdtiya is a cure for disease, and xv. 3. 39 that 
the eharu for Soioa-Kudra is a cure for lei)rosy. 
Prayers for long life are found [Kdt. SS xv. 5. 
22 ;*cf. 6at. Brdh. v. 4. 1. 1), also at anointing of 
kings (Weber, p 49), and while touching a gold piece 
worth 100 raJptikd {Kdt. SS xv. 6. 32). I'he recita- 
tion of the Sunahsepa-legend also forms part of 
this ceremony (cf. Weber, p. 4911.), for tlie purpoBc 
of releasing the king from the fetters of Yanina. 
The beating of the king may originally have liecn 
exorcistic, as he is assured that the beating leads 
him beyond death. At the pnrusamr.dha. ^also a 
portion’ of the ceremony is {Sdhkhdyana SS xvi. 
13. 3) or may be ( Vaitdna ^S xxxviii. 1) devoted to 
the cure of the yajamdna. 

By certain modifications a Sranta sacri fuai may 
be employed for the attainment of a special 
wish. The parallelism of these ICtniyi'stuyali with 
Atharvan charms has been pointed out by Caland 
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{Altindisches Zauherritual^ Amsteiclam, 1900, p, 
viii). An idea of the range ot the Avislies sought 
may be obtained from sucli lists as Kausltaki 
Brdhmana iv. containing twelve modifications of 
the New and Full Moon Sacrifice, of which none is 
intended for the cure of disease ; or ti)e much 
longer list of Taittirtya Sanihitd ii. 1. 1. l~ii. 4. 14. 
5. In this are included saci dices for one * long ill* 
{jyogd met y (Ivin) that will make him live ‘even if 
ids spirit is gone ’ (li. 1. 1. 3 ; 2. 7 ; 9. 3 [release from 
Varuna’s fetter]; ii. 4. 2; 10. 4; 3. 11. 1, cf. also 
iii. 4. 9. 3); for one ‘seized by Varuna* or for 
release from Varuna’s fetter (ii* 1. 2. 1 ; 2. 5. 1 ; 
3. 12. 1 ; 13. 1) ; for one who wishes to live his 
full term of life (ii. 2. 3. 2) ; foi one who feais 
death (ii. 3. 2. 1) ; or in case cattle or men are 
dying (ii. 2. 2. 3) ; for one wishing vhility (li. 3. 
7. 2) or power of his senses (ii. 1. 6. 2 ; 2. 5. 4; 
3. 7. 2) ; for one wishing sight (ii. 2. 4. 3 ; 9. 3 ; 
3. 8. 1 [ev^en though blind he sees]) ; for one in fear 
of impotence (li. S. 3. 4) ; for one in fear of skin- 
disease (ii. 1. 4. 3 ; 2. 10. 2) ; for one who vomits 
soma (ii. 3. 2. 6) ; for one whose ‘ mind is slain, 
who is an evil to himself* (li. 2. 8. 3 [for insanity, 
cf. also iii. 4. 8. 4]) ; for one who has been aunbr- 
ing long from an unknown disease [cf. ajnttta- 
yaksnia above] (ii. 1. 6. 5) ; for one suircring fiom 
pdpexyaksma (li. 3- 5, containing the mythical 
account, of the origin ot pdprtyaknrKt^ rdjayaksnui^ 
fxjid jdyenya [cf. ii. 5. 6. 4], and tlie statement that 
for this purpose tlie saenhee must he ollered at the 
new moon in order that the sacriltcer may hll out 
with it). 

In the Grhya-iiioa the phenomena of disease 
appear more fro(|uently, though still treated in 
a general fashion which contrasts unfavourably 
with the details of the Atharva. Sickness is a 
suiticient excuse for sleep at sunrise or sunset 
{h&yalCtymKh GB iii. 7. 1-2), and disqualihes a 
yajamdna {ih. i. 23. 20) ; iKidily pain also Hto])s 
the recitation of the Veda {^(liuchttyana GS iv. 7. 
38). _ At the upanayana, Agni is invoked as the 
physician and maker of remedies {Uir(iy.yakc^in 
GS\. 2. 18, cf. Atharv. v. 29. 1). At the 'Sraddha 
also prayers for long life are employetl (cf. C'ahind, 
pp. 26 and 43), and, according to Hvmnyakc.sin 
ii. 12. 9, the saciificer, if over fifty, oilers to the 
pitfs some of his hair, witn the request that they 
take nothing more. The reason is that he feels lie 
is now on the down grade and desires to prolong 
his life as much as possible (other interpretations in 
(Inland, p. 177). The prevention of disease and 
somery may also be attained, according to Gohhila 
GS iv^ 6. 2, by the daily n»petition of a formula. 
Tne^Agrayaua also, especially in its presentation 
in Sdnhh(iye(,na GS iii. 8, seems to be a rite to 
render the new food fit for use liy driving out any 
demons that may be lurking in it (cf. the .^grayan'a 
Kamyesti for an annCuiyalmiim in Kaamtaki 
Brahmana iv. 12). As a panacea l^dhkhatptna GS 
V. 6. 1-2 prescribes an oblation of rice-giSdris ami 
gavedhnkcl-^vti.m {Coix h(xrbatct) yfitXi Uigv. i. U4; 
similarly^ AsvaL GS iii. 6. 3-4 six oblations of 
boiled nee with Rigv. x. 161 (cf. the directions for 
protection of the embryo in iankh. GS i. 21). 
Another way of securing health (Akual. GSiv, 1. 1) 
is for an ci/ntdgfii to leave the village when he is 
sick ; the sacred fires will desire to return, and 
will conseipiently grant him health. This is 
clearly an axlaptation of a popular pia<itice. 

Of special <liseascs : JPdi'askara GS lii. 6 contains 
nn interesting cure of headache by nib)>ing, while 
reciting a veise iiarallel with Uigv. x. 163. 1 = 
Atiiarv. ii. 33. 1. This verse is also employed at 
Apastamblva GS iii. 9. 10 for the luhling of ;i, sick 
woman with lotus leaves and loots. Wlien tiie pain 
is con lined to one side of the head, a <liflerent formula 
is used, the wording of which suggests the ascrip- 


tion of the pain to worms. An elaborate cure for 
epilepsy, conceived as due to the attack of a dog- 
deiuon upon a child, is described {HiranyakeSin GS 
ii. 2. 7. 1 ; Ap. GS vii. 18. 1 ; Pciras. GS i. 16 24). 
Witli it may be compared the exorcism ot the 
Vmayakain J\I(lnava GS ii. 14, giving many details 
of the symptoms (including dnaims) and of the cure. 
An attempt to secure a child from all diseases 
{ksctriya is particulaily mentioned) is found at the 
medhCijanana {Hit. GS ii. 3. 10 ; Ap. GS vi. 15. 4). 
For snake bites, cf. Klmdira GS iv. 4. 1 = Gohh, GS 
iv. 9. 16 ; the ceremony ccn-i^ls mcr(‘ly ir. sT)rinkliii<^ 
with water while muttering a verse. Worms are 
similarly treated in Kh. GSw, 4. *S=Gobh, GSiv, 
9. 19, while the following stlfrrcs provide_for their 
treatment hi cjpws ; ef. also T(( Uiirlya Aranyaka 
iv. 3(3. 1 ; Ap. SS xv. 19. 5. (Jther euies for cattle 
are Alsval. GS iv. 8. 40 (the cows are led through 
the smoke of a fire in which an oblation has been 
made ; cf. Jlir. GS ii. 3. 8. 10, and A7i. GS iv. 3. 13). 

The liigvkl/utva deals tie(iuently in cures for 
diseases, but not in a way to call for special com- 
ment (cf. i. 2. 5; 17. 8;* 17. 9; 18. 4; 19. 1 ; 19. 
3 ; 20. 3 ; 23. 7 ; 24. 3 ; 25. 5 ; 27. 1 ; 28. 4 ; 29. 2 ; 
30. 4-31. 2 ; in 1. 3 ; 20. 3 ; 25. 10, U ; 26. 3; 33. 
1-3 ; 34. 5 ; iii. 3. 2 ; 7, 6 ; 11.3; 18. 5 ; iv. 1. 1-3 ; 
9. 4-7 ; IG. 1 ; 19. 3-5). 

The SdvKtvldhiina Bn'ihnianet has among its 
kdmydni a series of ceremonit's of intcro.st : when 
the children of one’s wife die young (ii. 2. 1 ; 
the (teremony is described in art. (hiAUMS AND 
Amcji.kts [Vedic]) ; when one is siuzed by a demon 
(li. 2. 2) ; for any ilisease (ii. 2. 3) ; in e.ase of pain 
in a liml) (u. 3. I, 2) ; for pr<)te<‘tion from snakes 
(ii. 3. 3). 

, I.iTKRATifitK. Is addition to the works intod, cf. P. Cordier, 
lUmlfi Hur la i)uUl/>rine Pan.s, ISOl (tulditional pawsaj^ea 

from UpamyaiiH) ; V. Heniw, La Mat/w danH I' hide antique^ 
Paris, U)04, pp. 178 -liho ; W. Calaiid, yiUmdtHchf’s Zamjer^ 
Htval . Probe einer Ifrbrruetzuntj der wir/itujidcit. Thede dee 
Kdu^iLa Sdtra^ Amsterdam, P.iOO, pp. 07-107; M. Bloomfield, 
‘irMMMSof the Vtharva-v<‘da,’ N7>7'y, vol. xUi. pp. 1-48 and com- 
mint in theiero, also ‘ 'Pho Al.har\a*veda, 'in (tlAP n. 1, B, 
StiuMsIjurj^, Iswit, pp. 58-00 (wit, h copious refi'rc'nec.s to the earlier 
work.s on ttie subject). Siiu'e the wntin}^ of this article, the 
kttnnja t\t(n/iih luive received a full treatment in W. Caland, 
.Mtuidist /if Zttitbetfi'. DarsteMung der ttlftnd. ‘ Wun'tc/iopjerd 
Amsterdam, 11)08. JV|, IJOLLINCi. 

DISGUST is primarily a feeling in regard to 
the physically rtqmlsive, and is tln^rcfore accom- 
panied by actual or nqiroduced organic sonsationH. 
In ‘moral’ disgust, th(\se sensations arc suggested 
by analogy, 'rin^ emotion of repugnance, which 
ajipears in disgust, ahhornmee, diiU^station, and 
horror, is a par turn lar fecling-nttotudt^,^ or disposi- 
tion of the self, toAvards an ohji'o.t which stands in 
a special relation to th(3 natuie of the individual. 
The ohjetit whicdi arouses tins emotion is not the 
hostile as .such, or the merely liarmful ; it is the 
unnatural — that which involvi^s a pci version of 
nature. In other words, it is at variance with that 
primary fitness of things which is ha.sed on the 
essential nature of things. This is (ivident in the 
caH(M)f the morally repulsive. The abnormal m*o- 
minenci^ of the animal nature, desires Avhich lead 
to misuse of functions, desiri^.s of any kind raised to 
an unnatural jiiich, ail arouse the* emotion of re- 
pugiuince. The same priiutiple is at work when 
mendy physical objticts are cumcerned. Objects of 
this kind are ‘ natural * in their proper place, but 
they may be misphiced. This is the raHonale of 
all physical repugnance. The characteristic ex- 
pression of this emotion in conduct is the avoidance 
of all iclations with the nqmguant object. It thus 
serves to protect t, not so much the life of the indi- 
vidual, as his distimttivo. luiture. 

liirKitATwui'* -C. Darwin, khq/rfnmon of the Bmotions, Lend. 
187‘.i, I h \i ; Th. Ribot, T/te Jh'grJudogy of the Bmotions, Eng. 
tr. do. 1897, pt. n. ch. i. ’ 1). IKONS. 

1 1) Irons, T/ie i^Hycholoijij oj hJthicH, KfUn, and Loud. 1903, ch. I- 
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DISSENTo — See Nonconformity. 

DISTRIBUTION (of income).^ — By the eco- 
nomic theory of distribution is meant the doctrine 
of the manner in which the products of industry 
are distributed among the factors producing them, 
viz. land, capital, labour, and enterprise. 

I. The manner in which the distribution is 
made. — The products are distributed to the pro- 
ducing agents by one of them, viz. the employer, 
who takes the risk of the market, and, according 
to the price that he expects, guarantees their 
shares to the other agents as wages, interest, and 
rent. He gets his own share, viz. prolit, as residu- 
ary legatee of the price. It is thus the price of 
commodities that pays all the shares. The price 
of a thing may be twopence or ten pounds ; it pays 
for the whole past history of the idling as a com- 
modity, from the landowner and the producer of 
the raw material in it, the capitalist or employer 
who took the risk of having it made, on through 
the course of its making and carriage, of commer- 
cial dealings with it, and shopkeeping, till it finally 
secures its twopence or ten pounds, and out of that 
pays them all. Thus a great many people have a 
cut even out of the twoiience, and it may seem 
that some of them might be dispensed with ; the 
money-lenders, perhaps, and the traders or middle- 
men, who have been called robbers and parasites 
on the * real ’ producers. But the only share that 
any one takes is what he gets from a buyer who 
has need of his services ; for the normal price of a 
commodity only pays those means of producing it 
which are necessary, and for which the spur of 
competition can find no better alternative. 

The system is comparatively recent. Formerly 
the consumer was the sole or the chief emj)loyer of 
labour ; there were few entrepreneurs. The present 
is called the ‘capitalistic* system, not so much 
because capital has grown so huge and efficient, 
as because it is directed by an employing class. 
Real capital consists of all the fixed capital used 
in production and of the circulating capital, viz. 
raw materials and the real wages of labour. But 
nominal capital — money in the wide sense — is not 
merely the measure of real wealth. It has become 
the pivot on which the whole industrial system is 
swung, and the means by which capitalism is car- 
ried out ; for it enables the employer to turn the 
foi-ces of nature, labour, and real capital in one 
direction or another. 

This was barely appreciated by the earlier writers 
on distribution ; it was hardly time. In simjilify- 
ing or generalizing their problems, as every science 
must, they supposed primitive conditions, and stated 
laws true enough in their way, but apt to mislead 
when applied to more complex conditions. The 
notorious example was the ‘ wages-fund * theory, 
which assumed that at any time there is a defi- 
nite amount of capital in a country, and that the 
country must wait for the next harvest or so before 
addition could be made to the stock, especially to 
the stock of its circulating capital. That assump- 
tion is too remote from present conditions to be of 
use, and the problem is now simplified by making 
the opposite assumption. The nation is taken not 
as a lone island, but as part of the world, and the 
national income is taken as produced, distributed, 
exchanged, and consumed every day. Into this 
very fluid stream comes the employer to direct its 
course. His action is determined by the price that 
he expects, and it is distributed through him. He 
guarantees the other agents their shares, and takes 
the rest ; he buys them out. If he is a contractor, 
he knoAvs the price he will get, and what he can 
afford to pay the other agents. Or he may under- 
take the further risk of not knowing the price he 
' For Distribution of wealth, eee art. Wealth. 


will get ; he may place an order for goods in view 
of a demand that ne hopes to find or create. Or, 
as a mining company, he may have to speculate 
at greater risk. His profit may be large, or it may 
be less than nothing, according to the price that he 
actually gets to cover his output. 

The employing function is very often associated 
with one or more of the others in the same person, 
or in a company, as when a lender, or a landowner, 
has to take part of the business risk, or when an 
employer uses his own capital and land, or is his 
own manufacturer, manager, or workman. But 
the functions are distinct, and receive much the 
same shares on the average as when they are exer- 
cised by different persons. 

It is enough merely to mention that (jommodi- 
ties which form the real national dividend are ulti- 
mately distributed not merely to their producers, 
but, through their producers, as payment for aH 
kinds of services — from professional to domestic ; 
and that, to provide a fund for the variety of 
iiblic services, all shares are more or less tapped 
y taxation. 

2. The shares. — In dealing with the relative 
amounts that go to the four factors in production, 
one course is to treat rent, interest, and wages as 
prices, and to follow out the consideration that, 
like all prices, they are determined by this, that 
each has a maiginal quantity and quality which it 
just pays the employer to buy. The margins are 
not independent of one another, since the em- 
jiloyer may substitute machinery for labour, one 
kind of labour for another, a clieap site requiring 
much capital for a dear one requiring less. And 
he expects a certain margin of profit for his own 
enteiqiiuse, short of which he would preter to join 
the ranks of the employed. But, as da.ta for an 
ethical judgment of the system, it is better to 
regard tlie shaies more directly. 

(a) The share to land or yzature . — Economic 
rent comes out of the price of a commodity in re- 
spect of the supeiiority of the soil ami site con- 
cerned in its production. The growing demand 
for food and raw material, houses and tact-ones, 
requires the use of infeiior natural conditions; 
resort is had to inferior lands and sites, jind more 
capital and labour are put into those already occu- 
pied, though the return per unit is less. Since it 
must pay to use the inferior conditions, it more 
than pays now to use the better. The surplus is 
rent. Hence it does not need a system of landlord 
and tenant in order that there should be rent. 
When a farm is cultivated by its owner, it earns 
the same economic rent as if he had let it, for its 
produce brings the same price. 

In respect of the amount that goes as rent, it is 
best, and it is the practice, to begin by regarding 
a farm or a town-block as liavmg a value estimated 
from its selling puce, or from its earnings capital- 
ized. Thus the earnings are all jirofit and interest on 
the selling price ; rent is not something additional, 
it is contained in the profit and interest. To separ- 
ate it out is to make a fresh analysis, tracing now 
the stock to its origin, and distinguishing the part 
that is not due to the owner’s capital and labour. 
Besides ‘ the natural and indestructible powers of 
the soil* and the suitability of the site, this part 
includes the imiirovements, e.g. road and rail, that 
are due to the capital of others. Some {e.g. Pierson, 
Princ. of E con. y London, 1902, vol. i. ch. 2) include 
as yielding rent, and not interest and profit, all 
advantages that are due to capital permanently 
sunk in the land. But theoretically it is better, 
and for the purpose of special taxation it is usually 
the intention, to distinguish the advantages of land 
and site that are due to nature or to the expendi- 
ture of others, and not due to the expenditure of 
owners present or past. For urban lands it is 
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thought that from about 25 to 40 per cent of then- 
annual value is rent, the higher hgure being the 
estimate for London. Of the annual value of agri- 
cultuial land in England, probably 23 per cent is 
pure rent (R. J. Thompson, Journ, Roy. Stat. Soc.. 
1907, p. 610). 

(b) The shai'e to capital . — This must not only 
make good the capital that is consumed in pro- 
ducing the commodity, but pay Interest on it as 
well. And it is the same witli interest as with 
rent ; capital need not be lent in order to earn 
interest. If the owners of real capital use it them- 
selves, and use it equally well, it earns much the 
same interest as when the capital is borrowed, for 
its i)rodiicts get much the same pi ice. A machine 
or other piece of real capital pays its costs out of 
its products ; and, if it could pioduce them all at 
once, there would be no interest, for tlie price got 
for them in respect of the machine would just cover 
the cost of the machine. But to do it.s work the 
machine needs time. This involves other costs, 
e.g. repairs, insurance, and the risk of becoming 
obsolete ; and these must be covered by the price 
of the products. But also the mere time must be 
paid for, and, the more time that is needed, the more 
the produce must pay. Interest is, therefore, a rate 
on the capital per unit of time ; and it is paid be- 
cause the time is necessary, like the power that 
works the machine, or like the need tor repairs. 
One machine or process would be able to displace 
another ecpially economical in all otlier respects, if 
it made an economy merely in time. From this 
case of a machine and its woiking w'e may general- 
ize regJLuiiug the interest on all capital, commercial 
as well as industiial, that claims a share in the 
national dividend ; for the bulk of loanable capital 
is employed in the purchase and working of real 
capital. Interest, then, is the share of the price of 
commodities that goes to capital on account of the 
time that the capital needs to get its ju’oducts and 
have them sold. The interest on capital that is 
borrowed, not for production but for consumption 
(e.g. a dwelling-house or a W'ar-loau), does not con- 
cern us ; it is not an additional claim to a share in 
the distribution of the dividend, but merely the 
exchange of one person’s present claim for an- 
other’s in the future that suits him better. It may 
be observed, however, tiiat the rate of such intere.st 
follows the rate on i)ioductive capital, .so far as it is 
pure interest, and not also a premium on the risk 
of loss, or an extortion from tolly or distress. 

It was a mistake to suppose that there must be 
a minimum rate of interest, below which the in- 
crease of caT)ital would be checked, and the rate 
correct itself; for with the diflusion of wealth come 
prudence and the joy of possession. On the other 
hand, to prophesy that the rate must decline is 
hazardous, considering the demands for capital that 
may arise at any time to meet the increasing supply 
of it. But a normal rate over long periods it is 
quite possible to distinguish ; and it is impoitant 
to do so, in order to separate pure iiite.rest from 
the employer’s share, from rent, and from gains 
and losses that are due to a rise or fall in the value 
of the capital itself. The distinction from the 
employer’s share is already obvious, but to separate 
it from the other two we have to regard intere.st 
as a rate not on what the capital may have cost 
originally, but on its selling value. Then we can 
say that all capital, so far as it is used as capital, 
earns interest, and that competition keeps interest 
at a normal rate for difierent kinds of stock. This 
rate is that at which capital remains in the in- 
dustry ; rates are above and below the normal, 
and indicate the employer’s proUt and loss, when 
they tend to inciease oi diminisli the supply of 
that kind of capital. When an owner or a valuator 
finds the average interest in a stock to he over or 


undei the noimal, he writes the capital value up 
or dowm to a figure at which the capital earns the 
normal rate for that kind of stock. Similarly with 
government and other stocks ; it is the interest 
tli.it is regaided as const.ant, and the owner’s 
capital that is written up or down. The more a 
stock is an investnient stock, the more this is ap- 
parent, and it is leally the same with stocks that 
aie more speculative. The interest on first-class 
securities is taken as the minimum of the noimai 
late. The minimum varies with the demand for 
such securities and their supply, and for difierent 
lengths of ciedit. But the average interest on 
loans for three months on these securities is con- 
veniently regaided as the late of pure interest, 
because all factors are eliminated but time. From 
1844 to 1900 the average rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land was £3, 12s. per cent, and the maiket rate 
about 10s. less (Balgrave, Bank Rate and the Money 
Market, London, 1903). 

(c) 'The share to labour . — The rest of the product 
goes to the living factors. The relative amount of 
it cannot be estimated without an adequate census 
of [iroduction, and, in particular, because the esti- 
mation of interest has to be made on the earning 
capacity of capital, and not on its cost. But the 
earning capacity of the living factors may betakim 
to he about five times that of land and capital to- 
gether (Nicholson, /Strikes and Social Frohlenis, 
IjOIuI. 1896, V. and vi. ). The st, niggle between labour 
and capital does not lie here, however; a less figure 
need not imply any loss to labour, for the substitu- 
tion of machinery for labour is to the ultimate 
advantage of the latter. The struggle is not of 
labour against rent and interest, for we have seen 
how these are already fixed and inevitable, but for 
the division of the share that goes to the living 
factors. Most directly it is between the share to 
the labour or enterprise of the employer, and the 
shaies to the labour of all kinds tliat lie liires. 

Tiie hired labour may be manual or mental, in- 
dustrial or commercial, the labour of workman, 
clerk, or manager. And it is not of theoretical 
importance whether the wages are paid weekly or 
as salaries ; for whether the employer pays before 
.selling the product is immaterial, the essential 
thing being that the share is made a fixed cost, 
independent of the business risk. But, wdiile it is 
the struggle between employer and employed that 
is most in evidence, the real struggle is deeper. 
As in all buying and selling we see c.ompetition in 
the higgling between buyer and seller, but behind, 
and entirely determining the aveiage price, there 
is the more vital struggle of huye^r with buyer and 
seller with seller, so it is in the labour market. 
This was wrongly exprcssetl in the ‘wages-fund’ 
theory, which i»;(iuiu<l a rise in t, ho wages of one 
class of labour to be met l»y a fall in wages else- 
where. The theory was right in holding that the 
action both of the buyer and of the seller of labour 
is limited ; but the limit is not capital but the price 
of the product. And it was also right in saying that 
the classes of labour are in mutual competition ; 
but the force of each depends ultimately on its 
eliiciency. This is partly obscured when the power 
of collective bargaining is strong in one class and 
weak in another, and it is to be hoped and expected 
that the lower grades will advaiuse more rapidly 
than those requiring skill, intelligence, and man- 
aging ability ; but piogre.ss and competition will 
continue to make the great difi'eience. They will 
continue to determine the supply of labour^ at the 
difierent grades, and thus to make the differences 
in wages and salaries correspond with a difference 
in ability. It seems unjust that m almost any 
industrial group it is the mo^kt wearing and un- 
pleasant labour that gets the smallest share of the 
product ; but the unfairness cannot be charged to 
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the system of distribution, so long as efficiency is 
taken for the test of desert. For it is no part of the 
system itself that competition must be greatest 
at the bottom and least at the top, and that the 
hardest and most monotonous labour should thus 
have to rank as least efficient. A considerable 
part of the rise in the average wages of manual 
labour has been due to the rise in occupation. 

* The constant tendency away from agriculture and the tex- 
t Jes, where the average earnings of all employed, either through 
the low relative wages of the male (as in agriculture), or the 
large relative employment of lower-paid women and children, 
are low, towards the more highly-paid engineering, mining, and 
building industries, has had the effect of increasing the average 
earnings of all emjjloyed m industrial occupations more rapidly 
than the earnings in the occupations taken separately. . . . The 
Standard of Comfort of the British wage-earner is now, on the 
average, not less than 60 per cent, and probably nearer 80 per 
cent, higher than that of his predecessor in 1850, and of this 
advance more than one-half has been obtained during the past 
quarter of a century’ (G. H. Wood, Journ. Roy. Stat. Soc., 1909, 
pp. 98, 101). 

(d) The share to enterprise. — Profit is what re- 
mains of the price of the product after the employer 
has paid the other shares. There are all grades 
of enterprise, from those requiring little capital 
and ability to those requiring much, and ordinarily 
there is competition at all grades with other em- 
ploying individuals or companies. The individual 
profit is frequently little more than the salary of a 
hired manager at the same grade, and, consider- 
ing the number of failures, the average is possibly 
less. 

‘There is good reason to believe that the community gets its 
employing done for ib more cheaply than it gets any other 


service, just because the speculation and the free life are very 
large elements in the real remuneiabion ’ (Smart, The Distribu- 
txon of Income^ p. 163). 

The existence of the employer and his profit, 
which distinguishes the present system from its 
predecessors, has often been regarded as its defect ; 
and Socialism {q.v.) is the view that this function 
should be undertaken by the State, and not by 
individuals or companies. The discussion on the 
question is beyond the scope of this article ; but it 
may be repeated, on behalf of the present system, 
that many of the current economic evils are wrongly 
charged against it. The system of distribution 
would not be affected, for example, by any measures 
of taxation and expenditure that aimed at a better 
distribution of wealth ; and the regulation of mono- 
polies is an essential office of Government, which 
has given freedom from its old control only because 
it has found a more effectual substitute in competi- 
tion. The most serious defects lie in competition 
itself ; but the defects are not all inevitable, and 
they prevent the very efficiency which the system 
is meant to bring out. Cf. art. COMPETITION. 

Literature, ---All the text-books in economics give a promi- 
nent place to distribution ; several books are confined to the 
subject, the most distinctive being J, B. Clark, The Dtatribu- 
tion of Wealthy London, 1900, and \V. Smart, The Distributiovi 
of Incomey Glasgow, 1899. Wages, iiiteiest, and rent have each 
a large literature ; and the recent works on monopolies and 
trusts may be regarded as the special authorities on profits. In 
comparative statistics regarding wages, special reference may 
be made to the work done by Rowley and Wood, and for 
current comparisons there are the Reports of the Board of 
Trade mentioned under art. Consumi»iton (Ec-onninic), to which 
has now to be added the corresponding Keporb on W.iges and 
the Cost of Living in U.S. A. (1911). , iSllTC'UKLL. 
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Introductory (H. J. Rose), p. 775. 

American (L. Spence), p. 780. 

Assyro-Babylonian (L. vY. King), p. 783. 

Buddhist (L. A. Waddell), p. 786. 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (G. Dottin), p. 787. 

Christian (T. Barns), p. 788. 

Egyptian (G. FOUCART), p. 792. 

Greek (H. J. Rose), p. 796. 

DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive). — 
By * divination ’ is meant the endeavour to obtain 
information about things future or otherwise re- 
moved from ordinary perception, by consulting 
informants other than human. While mostly 
directed to foretelling coming events, it is not 
confined to this, hut may se^ to find out, e.g.y 
what is going on at home while the inquirer is 
abroad. Ancient as well as modern thinkers have 
repeatedly denounced it and exposed its fallacy ; 
nevertheless it is still practised all over the world 
by the more backward races of mankind and by 
uneducated members of the civilized peoples. 
Even under the highest religions — Buddhism, 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity itself — diviners, like 
other magicians, have continued to flourish, al- 
though their arts form no part of the prevailing 
rites and beliefs, and, indeed, have been often and 
vigorously denounced by the leaders of religion. 
Like other pseudo-sciences, divination rests on 
very ancient and wide-spread convictions, inherited 
from lower levels of culture ; and its great strong- 
hold is in the utter inability of the undeveloped 
human mind to understand and appreciate a nega- 
tive argument. No doubt wilful deceit on the 
part of diviners has done much to retain their hold 
on popular belief ; but for the most part they have 
been the dupes of their own pretensions, and, like 
their consultants, have remembered successful pre- 
dictions and forgotten unsuccessful ones. 

Divination is a pseudo-science, and has a cer- 


Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 801. 

Jewish (M. G ASTER), p. 806. 

Litu-Slavic (O. Schrader), p. 814. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 816, 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 818. 

Roman (G. WiSSOWA), p. 820. 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 827. 

Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 827- 

tain order and logicality in its structure, once its 
erroneous premisses are granted ; although it must 
be remembered that the logic of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized man — or, for that matter, of our own 
children — is much less stringent than ours, and 
less quick to detect fallacies. Indeed, the whole 
argument for divination may be said to be based 
on a glaring fallacy of ‘ambiguous middle.* To 
explain this, it is necessary to consider wbat train 
of thought may be supposed to have given rise to 
the beliefs under discussion. 

Perhaps the first idea which suggests itself is 
that divination grew out of false induction. A sav- 
age, we may imagine, noticed a bird, for instance, 
behaving in a peculiar way, and soon afterwards 
met with some mishap. He put the two happen- 
ings together, did the same in several other cases, 
and came to the conclusion that such-and-such a 
movement on the part of a hawk or parrot meant 
that the observer was in danger of a bad fall, 
or would have no luck if he went fishing. That 
such a train of reasoning may often have taken 
place we do not deny ; but we are of opinion that 
such a process would not he likely to lead to any- 
thing more than a miscellaneous series of omens, 
not a system such as divination often is among 
quite uncivilized races. Also it would result in 
the most arbitrary relations between omen and 
subsequent event ; whereas between the sign and 
the thing signified there very often exists, allow- 
ing for uncivilized ways of thought, a perfectly 
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rational connexion, sometimes amounting to 
causality. 

It seems, then, more likely that divination 
should be treated as a branch of sympathetic 
magic, and regarded as a deduction or scries of 
deductions from a vaguely conceived principle of 
something like the uniformity of Nature. The 
reasoning may be thus paraphrased in our definite 
phraseology : like causes produce like effects ; 
theretore this occurrence, which is like that other 
one, will produce a like result. The fallacy lies 
in the ambiguity of ‘like,’ and the reasonei’s in- 
ability to differentiate between those things whose 
likeness to one another is real and essential and 
those which hear only an accidental or fanciful 
resemblance to one another. Thus, ‘ whistling for 
a wind’ rests on the likeness between wliisthng 
and the rush of an actual breeze ; while in the 
realm of omens, the Melanesian belief, that, if a 
non-domestic animal, entering the house,^ makes 
any outcry, a death will ensue, seems to rest on 
the resem'l)lance of the strange creature’s cry to 
the wailing of mourners. Ilow real the causal 
connexion is often felt to be is clear from the 
innumerable cases in all grades of civilization of 
avoidance or neutralization of bad omens — taking 
away the cause, that is, to prevent the effect. 
Thus the Manipuris, if they meet with a mole on 
a journey — a bad omen— try to kill it (llodson, 
p. 132). 

But this simple process is not in itself sufficient 
to account for all the ramifications of the diviner’s 
art.^ At least two main developments must be 
noted. The first is the elaboration of the suj)- 
posedly causal or quasi-causal connexion between 
omen and event into a aysieni, often very complex 
and intricate, of symbolism — a system, the gaps 
in which, as Tylor notes, are apt to be filled by 
the invention of new omens, arbitrarily, or on the 
analogy of those already existing. The second 
comes with the advance of religious belief and the 
growing importance of deities oi one sort or an- 
other. Men come to think of omeiiH as sent by 
them. A good example of this is the Dayak idea 
that the hawk, their chief omen bird, while it 
sometimes comes of its own accord to foretell 
the future, is regularly the messenger of Balli 
Penyaloiig, the Supreme Being.® Finally, it must 
be remembered that, although the chief source, of 
divination is probably sympathetic magic, other 
ideas have contributed to the long list of omens.'* 

Divination may be roughly divided into two 
kinds: {a) ‘automatic’ divination, in which an 
omen is looked for and interpreted, so to speak, in 
its own right, with no thought of appeal to any 
supernormal power, god, or spirit ; and {h) divina- 
tion proper, in the strict etymological sense of the 
word, which imiuires of some sort of a deity, 
generally by means of signs conceived of as being 
sent by him. But of many cases it is hard to say 
which category they fall under. Take the well- 
known method of divining by the Bible and key ; 
we doubt if the people who use this method could 
say definitely whether they suppose the answcir 
to be sent by God or to come from some quasi- 
rnagical power inherent in the book itself- The 
same applies to many such survivals ; one is in 
doubt whether to consider them purely magical or 
affected by the current religion. For the purposes 
of this article, we shall classify divination accord- 
ing to the means employed, noting roughly the 
distribution of each. 

1 For the ominous nature of such an occurrence in crenoral, 
eee below. 

^ It should be noted that, altiiouf^h no people apparently is 
without some fiysteiu of divination, the rudi r tnlies (r.^z/the 
Australian blacks) have only very rialiinentary ideas of it, and 
eeem to use it hut little 

Hose-McOoug-all, in JAl xxxi. 179. 

^ Sec esp. 5 7 , on ‘ Divination from animals/ 


I. Dreams. — That a dream may be in some way 
prophetic is a view hold by all races at all times, 
and still popular, to iudge by the numerous 
modern dieani-books.^ The simplest form is that 
the dreamer sees, as actually as if he were awake, 
what is being done or at least contemplated. A 
recent book ^ gives an excellent account of the 
way the Teiig'ins of the Paraguayan Chaco regard 
dreams. W e quote a typical case : 

* A spirit appeared in the form of a horncfl beetle, and, flying 
round the sleeper several times, eventually entered hia body in 
the vicinity of the knee. The pain of its entrance was dis- 
tinctly felt. The sleeper, awakeninj^, noticed no mark or other 
sifjfn of mjuiy. The pain, however, was still slif^htly felt. 
What explanation could there be, accord injj to the Indian's 
way of thinking:, except that an actual beetle had entered 
possessed b^'^ a spuit? ' ’ 

The explanation usually given by savages is that 
the dreamer’s soul, or one of his souls,® goes away 
from his botly and sees the things he dreams of. 
Hence the reluctance among many uncivilized 
peoples to awaken a sleeper — liis soul may be shut 
out, or an evil spirit get m, etc. 

Another idea is that the temporarily liberated 
spirit visits the si^irit world and there secures 
information. This, we gather, is the Ewe belief,^ 
and it is frequently met with elsewhere. Or the 
revelation may be given by spirits visiting the 
dreamer. An excellent example of this is found in 
the skull-divination of the 'fiorres Straits® natives. 

! A skull, preferably that of a kinsman, is placed, 
after sundry honorific ceremonies, beside the 
pillow of the consultant. In his sleep he hears it 
speaking to him, with a sound like teeth chatter- 
ing. T'he modern method of putting bridescake 
under one’s pillow would seem to be a survival of 
an even cruder kind of magic. Finally, a god, not 
a mere ancestral spirit, may choose this method of 
sending an oracle, anil in that case the dream is 
generally sought for by sh'eping in a holy place — 
the Greek cyKoLp^rjcns {Him. I )IVINATXON [Gieek]). An 
example from lower culture is tlui N. Amer. Indian 
custom — found also among the Dayaks — of going 
to some solitary and more or less holy or haunted 
spot, to learn in a dream or ecstatic vision the 
identity of one’s guardian sjiirit. 

But, even with the Hiinph\st and crudest ideas of 
dream-divination, it soon liecomes chjar that all 
dreams cannot be taken lit-m aBy. IV) enumerate 
all the methods of inteipnd-at-ion would be an end- 
less task ; perhaps the simplest case is that in 
which the dreamer di'cams of something which, if 
actually seen, would bo ominous : e.y. in certain 
parts of Australia, to dream of ‘old-man’ kan- 
garoos sitting about the camp presages the advent, 
not of kangaroos, but of danger ; and the kangaroo 
sometimoB gives omens to men a-wakc.® With the 
increasing complication of dream-inteiqircting, the 
services ot a professional diviner become necessary. 
£Je may either dream hirnsidf, like the Melanesian 
tatua qorvqorti^ or int.erpret other people’s dreams, 
like the Naga 

IJiatrihidion I wox Id-wide. Typical ca^es are: 
literal intm-pretation (Sea DayaKs) ; ® symbolic 
dreams (M:i!.iys).^^> 

2. Presentiments may perhaps be noticed here, 
although they hardly amount, to actual divination. 
The Zulus, for instance, heliiwe that a man look- 

1 See Arintotlc, DetHv. e tor aii eminently clear-headed 

discuHHion of Uuh belief. 

2 W. B. Onibb, An Unknovon People in an Unknotan Land^ 
1911, p. 127 it, 

3 Men have several souls apiece, according-, c.i/., bo the Sea 
Dayaks. 

^ Spieth, p 504. Canib. Exp p. 301ff. 

6 llowitt, p. 400 IT. ; cf. llodson, p. 129 : ‘The Tangkhuls say 
that a man who is attackeil by a bufhilo w'lll lo-ie any lawsuit 
in which he happens at that time to lie invf)!vcd They also 
helit‘vc that, if a man dreams that lie is attacked by a builalo, 
he wiH suffer similar misfortune,' 

■x Codrmiiton, p. 20S. ^ Hodson, p. 129. 

® Gomes, Eemnteen Yearn among tfu Sea D^aks, 19U, p. l<d 
10 Skeat, p. 532 ff. 
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ing for a thing sometimes ‘ feels internally a 
pointing ’ which will guide him aright ; ‘ but if it 
is done by mere head-guessing ... he generally 
misses the mark,’ to quote a Zulu cited by 
Callaway. 

Distribution : not specifically mentioned by 
most of our authorities, but may be presumed to 
be universal or nearly so. 

From these cases, in which a man may almost 
be said to prophesy to himself, we turn to the 
large class of — 

3 . Divination from bodily actions. — Of the 
various involuntary movements and noises of 
which the human body is capable, perhaps sneez- 
ing is the one most universally regarded as 
ominous, and, in nearly all cases, as a bad omen. 
The reason is apparently that it is feared that the 
internal con%ailsion may disturb or drive out the 
soul.^ Hence the common custom of blessing 
the sneezer, prevalent alike in civilized Germany 
{Gesundheit /) and among the Nandi {K6*-weit-in 
AsiS) ‘God be good to you!’) We cannot recall 
any non-classical examples of the idea that a 
sneeze is a sign sent to denote Divine approval of 
words or actions (see DiviNATlON [Greek]). 

A curious form of divination is the Melanesian 
so ilo. In this, the hands are rubbed above the 
head and a ghost {tindalo) invoked by a magic 
song. A cracking of the joints, variously signifi- 
cant according to the particular joint which cracks, 
is taken to he the spirit’s answer (Codrington, 211 ). 
Other ominous signs are hiccuping, the twitching of 
an eyelid, and so on ; but these omens are mostly 
trivial and not much regarded either by savages or 
by civilized races. The sneeze, stumbling, ^ and so 
ilo are the only really important ones we know of. 
Some voluntary actions are considered unlucky, 
and therefore avoided, by various races ; ® but this 
is hardly divination, nor is the idea that ‘ praise 
to the face is open disgrace ’ — very common among 
many peoples from Europeans downwards — pro- 
perly germane to our subject. 

Distribution ; important cases given above ; 
minor omens from bodily actions are world-wide. 

All the above forms of divination de 23 end upon 
a more or less normal condition ; we now proceed 
to consider those which depend upon an abnormal 
state of body or mind, or both. 

4 . Divination by ordeal may be thus classed. 
Ordeals are of two kinds : either a suspected per- 
son (or the suspect and his accuser) is subjected to 
some process which would normally injure or en- 
danger him ; or the process is a magical one, with 
power to hurt the guilty, but not the innocent. 
Examples of the first class are the ancient European 
^ judgment of God ’ or ‘ wager by battle,’ and the 
Gold Coast method of making, e.g, , a wife suspected 
of infidelity plunge her hand into boiling oil."* 
The innocent and wrongfully accused person is 
Divinely aided to win the combat, or protected 
against what would normally harm him or her. 
The author believes that this is the root-idea of 
judicial torture, at least among people so humane 
in general as the ancient Athenians. The idea 
probably was that an innocent man or a truthful 
witness would feel no pain.® Of the second class 
the Nandi and Masai furnish very instructive ex- 

1 Tylor, i. 100 ff.; cf. Ellis, 203 ; the Ashanti believe a sneeze 
indicates * something unpleasant or painful having happened 
to the indwelling kra,’ 

2 e.g. among the Malays (Skeat, p. 653) ; also Qrseco-Boman 
(see special articles) and modern (see § ii, ‘ Survivals ’)• 

8 Thus a Malay child is scolded if he lies on his belly- — ^the 
almost universal attitude of a resting child — as this is con- 
sidered unlucky ; and sundry bits of table etiquette amongst 
the same people have a similar sanction (Skeat, p. 633 f.). Cf. 
the classical habit of entering a room right foot first. 

4 Ellis, p. 19S f., gives examples of both classes. 

5 Ellis, p. 201, remarks that a guilty woman will often confess 
rather than face the ordeal, as a beating hurts less than a badly 
scalded hand ! 


amples. Among the former,^ the accused lays a 
skull at the accuser’s door, saying : ‘ If I have done 
this thing, may this head eat me ; if I have not 
done it, may it eat thee,’ and one or the other 
dies accordingly. Among the latter, ^ the accused 
drinks blood, saying : ‘ It I have done this deed, 
may God kill me ! ’ {Ten ataasa elle-bae, naaar 
eng-A %) ; and, if guilty, he dies accordingly. These 
ditierent methods, occurring among tribes so near 
to each other in territory and culture, warn us of 
the thinness of the party -wall between magic and 
religion. This eng- At, who punishes the guilty 
I man in the latter case, is a genuine deity — a ‘ high 
god ’ ; but in the corresponding ordeal of the nei^- 
bouring tribe, it is the inherent magical power of 
the skull (or the ghost), apparently, which ‘eats’ 
the false swearer. It is noteworthy that the Nandi 
diviners, who in other respects are exactly like 
their Masai confreres, are said to worship, not 
Asista, their ‘ high god,’ but tiie ancestral sinrits.® 
But the root-idea is the same in any case : guilt 
weakens the wrong-doer, robs him of his mana or 
of Divine favour, and so renders him an easy prey 
to any injury, natural or magical. This weakness 
extends to his agents, as in the Malay ordeal by 
diving, described by Skeat (p. 542 f.). In this, 
boys, iiired by the parties to a suit, plunge 
simultaneously under water, with the result that 
the repi'esentative of the party in the wrong has to 
come up again at once, wliile the other is not in- 
convenienced. Such a belief as this indicates a 
people not without some advancement in moral 
ideas. 

Distribution I Airito., passim \ in Asia, e.g. among 
the Nagas ; also in Melanesia and among Malays ; 
formerly in Europe ; not in Australia ; traces in 
North America. 

5 . Divination by possession (‘shamanizing’). — 
Not only do spirits visit sleepers, bub they often 
possess a diviner or priest, rousing him to a pro- 
hetic frenzy. This belief, while adopted by some 
igher cults, as that of Apollo (see DIVINATION 
[Greek]), is most characteristic of those races in 
whose religion the spirits of the dead are 2 )iomi- 
nent. Thus, the shamans of the Tnnguses in 
Siberia are possessed, not by Tengri Kaira Khan, 
or Erlik (the leading good and had deituts resiiec- 
tively), or by any of their emissaries, but by tlie 
ancestral spirits — the objects, one may conjecture, 
of an older cult. We translate a part of KadlofFs 
vivid account : 

‘The individual marked out by the might of the ancestors for 
shanianbood feels a sudden fauitnesa and exhaustion ... a 
heavy weight presses on his breast and suddenly wrings from 
him violent, inarticulate screams.’ (After wild paroxysniH he 
sinks to the ground.) ‘ IIis limbs are wholly inHcnsitive ; he 
snatches whatever he can lay his hands on, and swallows aim- 
lessly everything he gets hold of— hot iron, knives, needles, 

. . . afterwards casting up dry and uninjured what he has 
swallowed.* 

Apparently this eccentric diet does him no harm. 
His only relief is to seize the shaman’s drum and 
begin to ‘ shamanize ’ : his chief danger is that he 
may resist the frenzy and die or go mad. Not till 
after this expeiience does he receive any instruc- 
tion in his art from other shamans. He is able, by 
the help of the spirits, to foretell the future, be- 
sides exercising various priestly functions. There 
seems to be no doubt of the sincerity of some, at 
least, of these men, who continue to ply their 
art despite Governmental prohibition. ‘ I must 
shamanize,’ said one of them to a traveller, ‘ both 
for my own sake and that of my jieople. ’ ^ What 
their actual state is during ‘ possession ’ we leave 
to physiologists to determine. The shamans of 
1 Hollis, Nandi, p. 76. - Hollis, Masai, p. 345. 

3 So the Toda diviners are mostly possessed by foreign gnds ^ 
and, m general, where a race’s religion has advanced beyoiul Hu- 
earliest stages, the diviners, like other magicians, represent ili< 
older and cruder forms. 

4 Stadling, in CR, 1901, p. 86 f . 
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Northern Asia use a drum in divining ; but in 
some other cases the possessing spirits speak by 
the mouth of the wizard, as among the Tshi- 
speaking peo])les,^ whose piiests aie possessed, not 
by spirits, but by gods. Some sumlar cases will 
be considered in the next paiagraph. 

Distribution : Ural-Altaic races of N. Asia and 
Europe ; N. America (see Divination [American]) ; 
more or less modified forms common in Africa and 
elsewhere {e.g. Todas). 

6. Necromancy. — Death increases rather than 
dimiuislies a man’s magical powers, including his 
prophetic faculties. Hence we find the wide-spread 
practice (of which, indeed, shamanizing might be 
considered a variant) of consulting either the souls 
of the dead in general or the soul of a particular 
dead man, or his corpse. A very crude instance of 
the last comes from Central Austialia. Tree- burial 
is largely practised among these tribes, and it is 
the custom to observe the direction taken by the 
liquid matter exuding from the corpse and flowing 
along the ground. If the stream flows, say, north, 
the slayer lives to the northward ; if it is short, 
he is close at hand ; if long, he is far away. Skull- 
divination has already been noticed, and might he 
classed under necromancy. But we are chiefly 
concerned with necromancy proper, or the evoking 
and consulting of ghosts. This, as distinct from 
seeing a ghost casually in a dream, or meeting or 
hearing one unsought, which might happen to 
any one, is the task of a professional diviner or a 
priest. Thus the Zulu witch-doctor is viHite<l by 
the amatongo {-^manes) and tlieir voices are heard 
giving answers. * The voice,’ says a native witness, 
q^uoted by Callaway, ‘ was like that of a very little 
child ... it speaks above, among the wattles of 
the hut’ — a clear case of ventriloquism. Among the 
Melanesians a tindalo^ or ghost, comes on board a 
canoe, its presence being detected by a mant Icisn^ 
or diviner, and gives affirmative or 'negative signs 
in answer to the question, ‘ Shall we go to such-a- 
place ? ’ The Ewe diviners summon a tro ® in case 
of Sickness, and from its answers — inaudible to pro- 
fane ears — foretell the course of the disease, and so 
on. In most, if not all, ciises, the spa its thus con- 
sulted are given offerings of various kinds to win 
their favour and induce them not only to foretell, 
but to make things turn out as the inquirer wishes 
(see Spieth, ^.r:.). 

One curious case might be called either necro- 
mancy or ordeal. It comes from the Cold Coast, 
and is used when a creditor makes a (daim on a dead 
man’s estate, about which the heirs are doubtful. 
The claimant drinks water in which the corpse 
has been washed, swearing to the accuracy of 
his statement ; if he is lying, the power {sisa) of 
the deceased will punish him."* This is an illustra- 
tion of the difiiculty of applying any rigid classi- 
fication to a large and miscellaneous tody of savage 
beliefs. 

Distribution : in one form or another, world- 
wide. Typical instances are given above. 

From men, living or dead, we pass to their 
surroundings, animate and inanimate. B<‘, ginning 
with the former, we find a large and int<;restirig 
class. 

7. Divination from animals,— (a) Augury , — The 
movements of birds or beasts are considered ominous 
in some degree by nearly, if not quite, all races. In 

1 Ellis, p. 191 Note that in a few cases (as the Masai [IIolHs, 
p. 324 f 1) a fren/.y is ituiucod by an intoxicant or other <lruK- 

2 ‘ Death from natural causes ’ is a notion quite foreign to 
Australian blacks ; all deaths are caused either by viohince 
or by magic. Compare Marett, Threshold of Reliaioii, liKMl. 

p 26, 

3 Spieth, p. 606. 

4 Ellis, p. 197 f. Note the prim itiven ess of this rite among a 
people who, according to Elhs, * inir>li<‘tt !v holieve m ih»* super- 
human power of their gods/ and do not aUempi to coerce them 
by any magic (104 f.) 


some cases the reason is quite obvious. Thus the 
Melanesians have a bird winch they call wisi, from 
one of its cries. This happens to mean ‘ No ’ in 
the local dialect, and the cieature is thus able to 
answer questions— its other cries being taken to 
mean ‘ Yes.’ But this is ‘ not seriously thought of ’ 
(Codrington, p. 221), and in the vast majority of cases 
the omen is symbolical, frequently needing a pro- 
fessional diviner to interpret it. Thus the Kenyahs 
of Sarawak have a method of divination Avorthy of 
Etruiia, by which high-born augurs, after due 
ceremonies, sit in a leaf-shelter and watch a par- 
ticular part of the sky for hawks, until the favour 
of Balli Benyalong is shown by one bird hying 
right, another left, and a third circling.^ Why 
this should be a good omen is by no means clear ; 
tlie symbolism of augury is a pioduct of many 
generations, and mysterious, probably, even to the 
initiated. A more profitable ouestion is, Why 
should animals give omens at all t — for, no doubt, 
the original idea is that the animals themselves 
gave answers, not that any god sent thern.^ Leav- 
ing the Kenyahs for a iuu(;h more primitive people, 
we find a case which throws great light on the 
origin of the belief. A certain young member of 
the Yuin tribe had the kangaroo for his peisonal 
totem, by inheritance. Whenever this man saw an 
‘ old-man ’ kangaroo coming towards him, he knew 
that he was being warned of danger.^ The Kenyahs 
are not totemic ; hut the Ibans (Sea Dayaks), who 
are of the same family, have a sort of personal 
totem, tho 72 ( 7 aron< 7 ,‘*or hspirit-holper,’ who generally 
takes animal form. Ir is not unlikely, then, that 
the omen-animal or bird was originally some sort 
of a personal totem, or — sirnie * tot/cm ’ is a word apt 
to be abused — a uiunitou^ which gave warnings and 
a<lvice, as friendly animals do in folk- tales of all 
countries. Originally only this one particular 
spirit-animal would give omens ; this would then 
be extended to all its species ; and, iinally, with 
the coming of more advniujed religious views, they 
would be conHi<lored the messtmgers of a god, 
perhaps originally a theriomorphic one. We put 
forward this theoiy tentatively, however, recog- 
nizing its dilliculties, such as the existence ot 
augury among the Kenyahs, who apparently have 
not even the 7iga'rong, and its non-existence in 
Torres Straits, where totemism dounshos. 

It should be mentioned that men may he counted 
among omen-animals. We have already dealt with 
the omens a man may draw from his own actions ; 
but he may also <lo things significant for others, 
though not for himself; e.g., if twins are born, 
this, like almost all events a little out of the 
common, is held to l>e a good or a bad omen by 
various peoples; thus the Nagas® hold that the 
birth of twins of opposite sex is unlucky. Again, 
the Masai believe that if, on a journey, one meets 
a solitary wayfarer, the journey will be fruitless. 

Finally, in augury, om^ cannot divide the ominous 
creatures simply into lucky and unlucky. The 
same bird or Ixsast may give oppositt^ omens accord- 
to the place where it is heaid di seen. I’o take one 
example out of many, and again from the Masai, ^ 
the bird they call tUo {Mesoplcus spodocephalus), 
if heard on the right, is good ; if on the left, bad. 
If heard behind, on a journey, it means, * Go on, 
you will be hospitably received.’ 

1 Hose-McDoufrall, p. 175 f. 

2 Doth idouH in late beliofH and gpeculationa ; see, 

e.g.f Stat 7'/ich^ iu. 4Hf^-H (‘ sen }>urK)r axis amotunique nefaa et 
ranim insintere terris uera docent laUtesJ *) tor the former. 

•* Howitt, p, 4()(}f. 

4 JS yarong, in IIose-McDoug’all, p. 173 : but this is said to be 
a misprint; Gomes, in Athena’iim, 18th March 1911. 

6 The Ibans say that not ail tninni-birds, but only 83 of each 
kind, are the measeiif^'crH of Sui( 4 :alanif Buron|;f, the hawk-gc^; 
the others do not give true omens, and are not, like the 38j 
immortal. 

® H<Klsion, p- 184. 7 UolhB, Masai, p 324. » (h, p 323 f. 
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(5) Maruspicy, — Not only living, but dead, ani- 
mals can give omens, though the latter are for the 
most part intelligible only to professional diviners. 
Before passing to a consideration of these cases, it 
is well to notice that a dying animal is sometimes 
consulted. The Nagas, for instance, sometimes 
kill a fowl and watch its death-struggles for omens. 
They also have a more economical, though less 
reliable, method, in which the fowl is held up by 
the wings. * Should the animal cross its right foot 
over the left, the omen is good ; the opposite, 
bad.’^ 

Perhaps the simplest case of what might loosely 
be called haruspicy is that given by Gomes.- The 
Sea Dayaks, he tells us, consider it a very bad 
omen if they find a dead animal in their fields ; the 
crops will poison the owner if he ventures to eat 
them, unless some one with strong mana removes 
the tabu by ceremonially eating a little, and thus 
absorbing the evil influence into his own powerful 
person. 

But in haruspicy proper we have to deal with a 
not very primitive type of religion. The slaughtered 
animal is regularly a sacrificial victim ; the harus- 
pex is generally not merely a diviner, but a piiest, 
where such a distinction exists ; and the entrails 
therefore contain the cryptic message, to be read 
by enlightened eyes, of a god. The method of 
reading is a more or less compex symbolism ; thus, 
to find the internal organs in an unusual position 
— heart on the wrong side, or the like — means 
generally some disastrous upheaval. 

Distribution : augury and haruspicy both in 
Sarawak ; augury alone in Malay Peninsula and 
Melanesia ; haruspicy alone among Masai and 
Nandi ; both found, singly or together, in more or 
less complicated forms, in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

8 . Divination by mechanical means. — Of mech- 
anical means of divination there is no end. We 
may divide them, very roughly, into : (a) coscino- 
mancy, or devices akin to the modern planchettey 
and probably %yorked by unconscious muscular 
action ; {&) sortilegium, or devices involving some 
kind of a game of chance, generally of simple form. 

(a) Skeat (p. 536 f.) reports a simple case of cos- 
dnomancy among the Malays, which he himself 
saw. A kind of pendulum is made, with appro- 
riate rites — charm and sacrifice — by thrusting a 
sh-spine through a lemon, and suspending it on a 
cord of seven dinerent coloured strands. Questions 
are then put to it ; it says * Yes ’ by swinging, ‘ No ’ 
by staying still. The same people use a divining- 
rod, which vibrates in the presence of a thief ; the 
Melanesians * use a similar rod in cases of illness, 
to discover which of the recently dead is ‘ eating ^ 
the patient. The stick vibrates at the right name. 
To take another illustration from Skeat (p, 538 ft*. ) 
— a thief may be discovered, after appropriate rites, 
by two people holding a bowl of water between 
their fingers. The names of suspected persons are 
presented to it in writing, and at that of the guilty 
man it twists around and falls. In all these cases, 
as in 'planchctto writing, if we exclude deliberate 
cheating, we are left with the supposition that the 
diviner unconsciously moves his aivining-machine 
in the way he is expecting, or perhaps contrary to 
his conscious expectation and even his conscious 
volition.** But the usual, so far as we know, the 
universal, explanation given by the lower races is 
that the movements are caused by some spirit 
which, to borrow the jargon of modern spiritualism, 

‘ controls ’ the instrument. It may well be thought, 
however, considering the obvious antiquity of this 

^ Dr. Brown, ap. Hodson, p. 132. 2 p. 159^ 

8 See Codnngton, p. 210 ff. 

** The writer has had personal experience of quite genuine 
per^'orraancea of this sort on the part of a planchette. 


and kindred modes of divination, that, before any 
definitely animistic belief came to prevail, the im- 
plement, being by virtue of proper ceremonies 
made ‘ big medicine,’ had in itself the power to 
answer. 

(5) Whether or not Tylor ^ is right in seeing in 
sortileqium the origin of all games of luck, it is 
so wide-spread and miscellaneous that we can do 
no more than give a few random examples, some 
of which, provisionally accepting Tylor’s hypo- 
thesis, we class under the mam forms of games of 
chance. ( 1 ) Odd and even. — This is used among 
the Masai and Nandi, whose diviners shake pebbles 
out of a bufialo-horn, and observe whether an odd 
or an even number results.^ On the Gold Coast a 
similar method is used, with nuts for pebbles and 
without the horn.® ( 2 ) The teetotum. — The coco- 
nut, being a natural teetotum, is much used in the 
Pacific, both in games of chance, pure and simple, 
and for divination. Tylor {loe. cit. ) gives examples 
of both. (3) Dice and similar implements. — Dice, as 
we understand them, are but little used among 
savages ; but the underlying principle — something 
which, if thrown, may fall in any one of several 
different ways — is common enough. The most 
rudimentary form is perhaps the mangrove -embryo 
used by women in the Torres Straits^ to determine 
the sex of an unborn child. It is thrown between 
the legs, backwards, and no notice is taken of 
which side it falls on, but merely of whether it 
flies straight or crooked — the first presaging a boy, 
and the second a girl. The same people have a 
folk-tale, in which the hero holds up his throwing- 
stick, ‘ and it fell in the direction of Daudai. “ I 
will go there by-and-by ; I think I will kill them 
all,” he said.’ ® (4) A number of methods of 

mechanical divination have not, so far as we 
know, resulted in actual games. The most in- 
teresting is the magic drum of the shaman, the 
surface of which, in Lapland, was painted with 
various figures. A ring or bunch of rings was 

laced on the skin of the drum, which was then 

eaten with a horn hammer, ‘ not so n\uch to make 
a Noise, as by the Drumming to move the King 
... so as to pass over the Pictures and shew what 
they seek after.’ ® Besides particular signs given by 
the pictures, the ring gave a good omen if it went 
sunwise, bad if it went withershiris, A simplei 
omen is that found among the Nagas. ‘ At Mao 
and Maram the issue of a hunting party is prog- 
nosticated by their success in kicking small pebbles 
on to the top of a monolith.’"^ More curious, 
because harder to explain, though it probably is a 
simple conjuring trick, is the Zulu divination by 
sticks or bones. The sticks, after proper cere- 
monies, rise up and jump about by way of saying 
‘Yes,’ lie still for ‘No,’ and, if asked ‘ Where is 
so-and-so’s ailment ? ’ strike the questioner on the 
corresponding part of his body. And .so on. Tlie 
list might be extended indefinitely, but the principle 
is always the same : ‘ chance ’ is the working of 
some non-human power, who makes a die fall a 
particular way, or an odd and not an even number 
of pebbles jump out, or a particular man draw a 
particular lot, just as Athene makes the ariow of 
Pandaros miss its mark {II. iv. 127 ff.). 

Distribution : in one form or another, universal. 

9 . Divination from Nature. — (a) Astrology . — 
With the elaborate pseudo-science which grew out 
of the belief that the position and influence of the 
heavenly bodies more or less mould human afiairs, 
we have nothing to do here ; it is a product of 

^ i. 78. 2 Hollis, Masai^ p. 824, Nandi, p. 49. 

3 Ellis, p. 202. 4 Camb. Exp. p. 196- ® Ib. p. 74. 

c Scheffer, Hist, of Lapland, Eng. ed. of 1751, p. 29 f. ; cf. 
Anthropology and the Classics, ed. Marett, Oxford, 1909, pp. 28, 
SO. Ib IS not inconceivable that the pictures on playing-cards 
maj’' owe their origin to some such magic figures as these. 

7 Hodson, p. 133. 
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comparatively advanced civilization, and involves 
real knowledge of pure and applied mathematics, 
far beyond the capacity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
star-myths of varying complexity, are eaily and 
common. Thus the Malays, along with quite a 
complicated foreign astiology, with calendars and 
lucky and unluclvy days, etc. / have preserved such 
simple bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged pah, 
and the stars the attacking force — their relative 
position indicating the result of the cami)aign. 

{b) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everywhere held to 
portend something — usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes beyond ‘something.’ Homer’s remark 
on lightning, which indicates Zeus to be ‘fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
... or, somewhere, the great mouth of bitter 
battle’ {II. X. is a good .summing up of the 

vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. They are too rare, corupara.i.ivoly 
speaking, and also too noteworthy in themselves, 
for a system of divination to be built upon them. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

Distribution : traces everywhere ; so far as we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere very 
impoitant or noteworthy. 

10 . Miscellaneous divination. — Finally, we may 
note one or two methods whicli cannot be classed 
undei any of the above heads, hut arc interesting 
in themselves, {a) Clairvoyanc.G . — Iliis is not the 
place to ask whether any such jjower really exists. 
It is enough for our purposes that, e.y., tln^ Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. {b) In the Toitcs Straits* w<‘ 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Thus one of the natives, who was a 
skilled dugoiig fisher, returned empty-handed one 
day witli his harpoon broken. Shortly after, thre(\ 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it sliowed 
that his bad luck had i)ocii scut a,s an omen and 
was no fault of his own. (c) Blood is ‘uncanny’ 
and ominous. Thus a Sea Dayak/ finding a dx'op 
of blood on the floor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very had omen. 
(d) In general, any occurrence at all unusual is 
ominous ; and a diviner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

11. Survivals. — The methods of which we have 
given exanqiles belong to the lower stagiss of 
civilization. With political and religious a<lvance 
one of two things happens : either some kinds of 
divination arc taken intti the State religion ((h-e(‘ce. 
Koine ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Olinstianily,^ llic 
dominant faith declares against them all as cither 
false or the work of evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instarnuis. 
But the counter process, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not he 
forgotten. Thus, the Jewish ami Christian formula 
‘ In the name of . . has been found in magi(‘al 
papyri (see Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, i. [181)3] 
65 f. ; Heitmuller, ‘im Nam&n Jesu,^ 1903); a 
chapter of the Qur’an is read as a charm during 
the Malay ritual of divination with a bowl of water, 
described above ; Orphic an<i Mithraic rituals liave 
been used for nurely magical purposes; the Buddlust 
Ofu m/fjii padina hwrn is often used as a charm and 
not a }u’ayer. Ihit, apart from this, popular belief 

1 See Skeat, p. 644 ff , for details. 

2 Carnh. Exp. p. 301. 3 Gomes, op. cic. p. 168. 

4 Buddlusm is also hostile; among- the Bmldhist se<*tion of 
the TungiiHfs there is no shamamam, according to Kadloff 
The c-orrupt lluddhism of Tibet cannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Euu)[ie we 
find all kinds of beliefs whidi ai'e most probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the oflicial religion, except that they 
are often not dclinitcly felt to he magico-religious. 
We give a few examples of both classes. 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess sacred 
writings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as Avas attributed to 
the works of Vergil in tlie Middle Ages), a form of 
sorthle.yi'um which consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 
passage met v ith. The rirestige won for the Bible 
by the establishment of Christianity in Europe has 
lesulted in \\\^ sortas Bihlicm, still used, we believe, 
among uneducated people.^ Church festivals also 
have affected the poiuilar beliefs in lucky and un- 
lucky days, for how else can the bad reputation of 
Friday be explaineil ? Astrologically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
marriages and the like ; yet comparatively few 
people even to-day would care to be married on a 
Friday. 

As to survivals jiure and simi>le of ancient ideas 
about omens, wholly unconnccb-iid with Clinsbian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
I’laistow hospital showed gmmiue instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten oil luu* winlding-iing when her emaciation 
made that desirable, i>ecaus(\ ‘ if you bind up a 
ring you limd up poveit^y with it’ ; and the idea is 
common in tb<^ East liind of London. Creaking 
furniture heiahls a (b^ath in many places in York- 
shire ; a bird Hying into tin*. hous(‘ ‘ brings ill-luck 
with it,’ in most parts of England ; a stumble in 
going uj^mt airs— tins we cannot explain — presages 
a wedding. Astrology^ ainl oneiromancy still 
nourish ; Tylor mentions an instain^e of haruspicy 
in Brandenburg ; palmistry, known among the 
Malays, is (‘.omnioii at every fair. Auguiy has 
perhaps a survival in tln^ iia,bit/ of bowing to 
niagpi(‘H. Shalces] spire’s nnmtion of them: 

‘ Aui^virh uitd iaHlcrbt.{KKi relatioiiH Imvo 
Bi' nm}:;otrpK‘8 .... 

hroufj;hl. forth 

Th<s sGc.ret'Ht man of blood ' (Machrth, in. iv. 1:21-126). 

Compa.re the custom of turning ovm tlic money 
in ono^H poedeed on heading tins hrst <‘uckoo. So 
hardly <Ioch an ancient belief yield to either 
Hcieneo or eonunon sensii. 

LiTKRATmtB. — On Uh 5 Hubjcoti in g-oneral, hoo E. B. Tylor, 
Primitioe 11)03, vol. i. For iiaiticidar racen iho 

follo\vinf< will bo found umdul . H. Callaway, JlrL Eyst. of the 
Aoutmlu, Natal, 1S7(), ('aniln nUje Anthtoixd. Exp. to I'odcs 
Etiaits, 1001-8, voL v ; R H. Codrun^^iondEhe Melajifsiaiin, 
Oxford, 1801 ; A. B. Elh 5 , Thhi.iqM’itkmp I*eoples, 1887, T. C. 
Hodson, The ECiga Trihr^ ot Mti/upiu, 1011 ; A. C. Hulhs, 
VVnj Maeai^ 1005, alno 77ir \(iinh, s'lnt, C. Hose and W 
McDon^all, ‘Man an<l ArUmalM m Sarawak,' ./A / \x\] [lOOl] 
173; A AV. Howitt, Native Trihen of E E Aui^tralia, 1004, 
W- RadlofT, ‘Das Sebamant .hmn und H(MU Knltns,' in his 
Avs Sihirien^^ 1893, vol ii , W. H. R. Rivers, 7'he Todas, 
1906; W, W. Skeat, Malay Magie, looo, Spencei-Gdien, 
Native Tribes of ('entral A ustraha, l.'-oo, and Northern Trthes of 
Central Axutralia^ 1004 ; J. Spieth, Ihe Eire SOnnnte, 1996 

Ii. J. Kosk. 

DIVINATION (Amcricoin).— Tiinnighout the 
two continents of America, divination and prophetic 
utterance were and are generally practised by the 
priestly class (shamans and nuMlicine-rnen) of the 
various nations and tribes whidi have inhabited 
them. The rnethod.s of divination in use did not 
vary much so far as the dillerent diviBions of 

1 Tonnyson'B Enoch Arden a well-known t-xarnple. 

^ AmonfjT im, as iinioii;.< the Malays, in two fotma . (i) l>orrowed 
from the nndiiv.i-l (gadkiel, etc,), (8) j)opular, as in 

the belief, b<*ld by nearly (•v<'iy one ex<‘<‘pt those who kn^ 
anything- of mcteoiology, that the weather depends on the 
moon. 

3 Compare divining trom a Hheej>'h Hinnildcr-blade, well known 
from the references in l>rayton and otht r wnterw See Tylor 
pasmrn 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did they 
display much dissimilarity from those in vogue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and Peru there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the 
of ancient Borne, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the cahnecac^ 
or training-college of the priests, had a department 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
appear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely differed with 
locality, but many various expedients were made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination. Thus, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. The idols 
became the direct mediums hy which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dead, whose in- 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the ' 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of i 
his empire and his own destruction, will be familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed by 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the course taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of birds, and the ; 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors | 
of these several methods were distinguished by ' 
different ranks and titles, and their training was i 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
mere spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modern 
physician who has wrongly diagnosed a case. 

In considering the practice of divination and 
prophecy among the aboiiginal peoples of America, 
it will be necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principal methods by means of which they are 
performed. These are (1) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3} by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the inter- 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced by drugs ; (5) by means of 
astiological practice; and (6) by the appearance of 
various objects. 

I. By observing the flight of birds. — It has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the purpose of augury was 
common to other American tribes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being of a higher 
order tlian himself, and its song — the only hint of 
music with which he was familiar — as something 
bordering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which lie had once possessed, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unknown 
spell. Some gieat sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break this spell, and this the shamans of the 
tiibe sougiit assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and flights, and especially to their song. ‘ The 
natives of Brazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent, traveller, 
Coreal {Voiages aiix Indes occidentales, p. 203). 
He does not state to what bird he alludes, but 
proceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 
by night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it would seem, we 
have an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat-sucker bird, which, with the 
screaming vulture, some South American tribes — 
the Guaycurus of Paraguay, for example — suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
tribe there is thought to be frequent communica- 
tion. 

A typical example of auffury by bird-habit has come down 
to us m the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation of that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Lake of Tezcuco, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
win^s outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Their augurs interpreted this as a good omen, as it had been 
previously announced by an oracle ; and on the spot drove the 
first piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arras of the modern Republic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps. 

2 . Oracular and necromantic methods. — We 
have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practisedoracular methods of divination by * making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplished this 
by ventriloquial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of their number, we do not 
know. But we know that the piag^s, or priests of 
the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular divina- 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them as 
the paxixtha. This is one of their most sacred 
symbols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes bored 
in the part of the tree beneath the foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble by the breath of tlie 
priestly ministrant, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a message from Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Neciomancy is also practised 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class qI plages 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 
A circular lodge consisting of poles planted firmly 
in the ground is covered with skins or mats, a small 
hole only being left for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, he carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the poles bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
niedicine-man cries out that the spirit he has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to the supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular answers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. Converted Indians I waive repeatedly 
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averred that in performinp; this feat they were 
merely passive agents. as many ol these 

barbarous seeis excite themselves into a condition 
of permanent lunacy when under the inlluence, 
there is very little doubt that they are as much 
the victims of hallucination as arc their hearers, 
although the taking of gifts and the occasional 
shrewd nature of their i*eplies would seem to point 
to the possession of considerable powers of calcula- 
tion. 

3 . Hypnotic divination. — Divination by hypnosis 
is no new art in America. Jonathan * Caiver, a 
British sea-captain who travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them ; and J. E. Fletcher ohsei ved it 
among the Menominee about the middle of last 
century. In the ‘ Ghost Dance’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which origimitod among 
that people about 1S8S and spread ia]>i<llv among 
other tribes, through the agiMicy of the pietended 
prophet, one Wovoka, a mcdL<arie-man who had 
lived among whites), hyjmotic trances were fre- 
quently induced to enable the Indians to converse 
witli tlieir dead relatives, wlio were, it was said, to 
rerurn to them, and sweep the eartk clear of the 
whites in a great Armageddon. The movtuuent 
was defeated, but suivives to .some extent in the 
* Crow Dance’ of the Cheyenne and Ara}»aho, m 
which prophecy by hypnotism is still jiractised. 

4 . Dreams and visions. — The business of divina- 
tion by means of dreams and visicms, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was almost completely in the 
han<ls oi the priestly class in Ameiica, as is cx- 
ernplilied by the derivation of * priest ’ in the native 
languages. By the Algonquians and Dakotas they 
were (itdled wakfmwaHpij ‘dreaimu’s of the gods^; 
in Mexico, teopixqui or tcotccichtll^ ‘masteis or 
guardians of divine things’ ; in (Uierokee, atalhing 
kelawhi^ ‘those having the Divine fire’ ; in Maya, 
CQcome, ‘the listeners,’ etc. Nea.rly all messages 
supposed to be re(‘eived from the supernatural came 
through the mcdiuin of dreams or visions, and 
those who possessed ability to read or intei'pret the 
dream were usually ])laced' in a class by themselves. 
The nicdicino-men or shamans helcl it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with which 
visions or dreams provided them wasTo he gained 
only by extreme pxivation and by purifying the 
vision through liunger or the use of <lrugH. To 
induce the ecstaik*- (‘.ondition the Indians made use 
of many didbrent mediums, su<‘.h as want of sleep, 
seclusion, the iiertinacious lixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swallowing or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as toha<!CO, the 'iuaguey, 
(*oc.a, the chucMam, the snake-plant ololvuhqiiij tfie 
pcyotl (these last two in Mexico), and the 
yiipon^ and Iris versicolor (among t he tribes in the 
'southern parts of the IJnitiid Sta-U^s). According 
to Hawkins, the (h'cseks had no f<;wer than s( 5 veii 
sacred plants cultivated for this purfiose, among 
them the Ilex vo'ovitoria or Jlcx cassina, of the 
natural order Aquifoliocem ; and the ‘blue Hag,’ 
Iris versicolor, of the order Iridacccc. ‘The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active emeto- 
cailiartic, and is almndant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. From it was 
formed the celebrated “black drink” with which 
they opened their countdls, and which served them 
in place of spirits’ (Bi inton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, H)05, p. 315, note). 

From dreams during the puberty-fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined tiy the shamans, 
his spiritual alhiiities lixed, and his life’s course 
mapped out (see art. Calendar [American], vol. 
iii. p. 68 ^). The elaborate ceremoniejs known as 
‘dances’ were usually adumbrated to the priests 


through dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to folloAv carefully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred jilacos were also 
supposed to have been indicated to cert-ain persons 
in dreams, and their contents presented to those 
persons by supernatural beings whilst they were in 
the visionary state. The periods for the perform- 
ance of rites connected with a shrine, as well as 
otiier devotional observances, often depended on 
an intimation received in a dream. ‘ Visions’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the piessnre 
on the veins cvuised unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, possibly Irom an ov^eiflow of blood to the 
head. Some tiibes believed that the vision came 
to the piophet or seer as a pictuie, or that acts 
were performed before him as in a play, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled through space, 
and was able to see from afar tliose places and 
events of which it dc.sircd to have knowle<lge. 

Numerous instances of the truly marvellous 
manner in which events have been foretold by 
Ameii(‘an modi(‘.ine-meii are on re(;ord, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degice. 

In IiH Dl.'ick Hawk, a colobraled Sac chief, 

relates tlivi his j: 1 aiulf.iUK r bad a Hironpf belief that in four 
years' time ‘he tjuonld see a white man, who would be to him 
Im a fatlu'r.' Hupernaturally directed, aa he aaid, he travelled 
eaatwaid to a certain Hj>ot, and there, aa ho had been informed 
in dreams, mot with a Eronchmaii, who (‘onoluded an alliance 
on behalf of hiH country with the Sac nation. Coincidence is 
certainly poHttihle here,* but it (‘an hardly exist in the circum- 
stuiK'CH of the narrative of Jonathan ( 7 arvor. While he was 
dwidluifr with th(' IvilhstenooH (i e. Oree), they wore threatened 
with a famine, and on the arrival of certain tradiu’S, who brought 
them food in exchang‘e for skins and oUi(*r goods, their very exist- 
ence dcpend(‘d The divim'rs of the tribe wer(^ < .•i>. . /i.s •, 
consulted h> the chief, and announced that the n m di. .c 
high noon exactly, a canoes would rnakti its appeal anco with 
n<‘\VH of the anxionsly looked-for (‘\p(‘dition The entire 
population came down to the beach in ordt'r to witness its 
arrival, ae(‘ompani(*d by the incn'dvdous trader, and, to hia 
intense surprise, at the very moment forcn'ast by the shamans, 
a canoe loimded a distant headland, and, pad(ihrig speedily 
sliorewards, brought the patient KillustenocH news of the 
expedition they expected. 

John Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the proplu'tic gift on the part of an American 
mcdl{‘ine-man (see Atlantia Monthly, July ISCtJ) He was 
eia',ag<*d several years preiumisly in scaiching for a band of 
Indians in the nei^hhourhood of t»he Mm ken/u‘ and Copporniine 
riv<*rH ; hut the dillH'ulties of the search induced Uie maionty 
of his hand to return, until nut, of ten men who h id onLnn.dli 
H('t out on I3' three remained. They had all hut < oiiclmh d to 
abandon their search, wh<ui they Htunihled upon a party of 
hiavesof the very tribe of which tlu'.v were in search. These 
in(‘n iiad hren simt out by their medKjin<*-men to find tliree 
whites, of whoso hors(*s, ac'coulienKuils, and gi'neral appearance 
the Hhaman had given them an cxlnustiic ac «‘oniit. <‘re they set 
out, and this the vvarriois related to Brown before they hsvv his 
companionH. Brown very naturally iiHpured closely of the 
medicmo-man how he had been able to forcttdl their coming. 
But the latter, who appeared to he ‘a frank and simple-minded 
man,’ could only ex})lain that ‘he saw them coming, and heard 
them talk on their journey.’ 

Under the heading of ‘dreams and visions’ may 
also he noticed the }>ractic(s common in some parts 
of the AnudTcan continent, of attempting to pry 
into the future thiough ga.^ing lixt-dly at some 
polished ohjeet, unUl semi iiisciisiliility is attained 
by Helf-hypnosis, The Indians of Geiitral America 
employed for this purpose (and still rnake use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished ssaid- 
atone, whieh they at times consult when dubious 
as to the future. 

A case is on record where a (Jherokf r kept a dinning crvsHil 
wrapped up in huckskin in a cave, <)('( .1 .loii.Ulv ‘fccduig’ it. ri’i- 
rubbing over it the blood of a de< r , and nul.ir sisianccs 
might he multipln‘d. At the vill.iyi «*t 'ricpm, < .u u. mal.i, 
Htephens and fkitiicrwood saw' a riuuarkahlo stone wdneh had 
he<*n j>lu(‘ed on th(* altar of the chundi there, hut which had 
previouHly lieen used as a d“' ' *one by the Indians of the 

district. I^Tientes, one of ' -M ''n.'- hist-orians of CSuatemala, 
sa^H of it : ‘To the westw .ni fc < ity there is a httle luoutit 
that commands it, on whndi Htands a small round tnnuhng 
about six feet in height, in tiie iniddle of wiiieh there is a 
pedestal formed of a shining substance resembling glass, but 
the precise quality of which has not been ascertained. Seated 
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around this building, the judges heard and decided the causes 
brought before them, and their sentences were executed on the 
spot. Previous to executing them, however, it was necessary 
to have them confirmed by the oracle, for which purpose three 
of the judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
where there was a place of worship containing a black, trans- 
parent stone, on the surface of which the Deity was supposed 
to indicate the fate of the criminal ’ (Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel^ ii. 149). Stephens found this ‘ stone ’ to be a piece of 
common slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina- 
tion it would probably have been covered with water. 

5 . Divination by astrolog-ical practice. — Divina- 
tion by astrology was, of course, resorted to only in 
that part of America where the knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies had advanced 
beyond the elementary stage. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerful than 
the arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months 
and days. The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The figures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modified this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con- 
sequence, was permitted to pass without consulting 
him. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
with exceeding care, and then proceeded to cast 
the infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling suspense the while. 

6 . Divination by means of various objects or 
radices. — Various other methods were in vogue 
y means of which the native priesthood attempted 

to forecast the future. For this purpose fetishes 
and small personal idols were often consulted. 
The grains of cocoa in the bottom of a drained 
vessel were ‘read,’ as the remaining leaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs regarding the future. The course and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watched by the shamans 
of many peoples. 

According to Fuentes, the chronicler of Guatemala (Stephens, 
op cit. it. 127), the i*eigning king of Kiche, Kicah Tanub, when 
informed by the ambassador of Montezuma ii that a roce of 
irresistible white men had conquered Mexico and were proceed- 
ing to Guatemala, sent Cor four diviners, whom he commanded 
to tell him what would be the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover the future fate of his kingdom, and, 
taking their bows, discharged some arrows against a rock. They 
returned to inform their master that, as no impression had been 
made upon the rock by the arrowheads, they ntu at prognosticate 
the worst, and predicted the ultimate triumph of the white 
man — a circumstance which shows that the class to which they 
belonged stood in no fear of royalty. Kicah Tanub, dissatisfied, 
sent for the priests, obviously a different class from the dmners, 
and requested their opinions. From the ominous circumstance 
of an ancient stone — which had been brought from afar by their 
forefathers — having been broken, they also augured the fall of 
the Kiche empire. 

Many objects, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
boat-shaped vessels, etc., have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been used for 
purposes of divination. As any object might 
become a fetish, it is probable that any object 
might become a means of augury. The method 
employed appears to have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or against the 
happening of a certain event would be discovered 
— miich, indeed, as some persons still toss coins to 
’ find out ’ whether an expected event will come to 
pass or not. Portents, too, were implicitly believed 
in by the American races, and this branch of 
augury was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of Nezahualpilli, king of Tezcuco, near Mexico, 
whom Montezuma consulted concerning the 
terrible prodigies which staitled his people prior 
zo the advance of the Spaniards upon his king- 
dom, and which were supposed to predict the 
return of Quetzalcoatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahuac, to his own again. These included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, the appearances of 
eowpts and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 


were heard in the air — such prodigies, indeed, as 
tradition usually insists upon as the [>iecursorB of 
the downfall of a mighty empire. 

Literature — M. C- Balboa, Hist, du P4rou, Pans, 1S40 ; 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, Philadelphia, 1906, 
and Naguahsm, Philadelphia, 1804 ; F. Coreal, Voiages aux 
Indes occidentales, pt. 11 ., Amsterdam, 1722; H. A. Coudreau, 
La France 6quinoxiale, vol. 1 . (‘ ^Itudes eur les Guyane et 
I'Amazonie’), Pans, 1887; A. C. Fletcher, 22RBEW,pt. li., 
1904; A. L- Kroeber, Amer. Anthrop. iv. no. 2 (1002); J. 
Mooney, 24 RBEW, 1890; B. Sahagun, Hist. gen. de las 
cosas de JSfueva Fspafta, lib. iv., lib. xm. cap. 1, Mexico, 1829- 
30; H. R. Schoolcraft, Htstory, Condition, and Prospects of 
the Indian Tubes of the United States, Washington, 1861-59; 
J. L. Stephens, Incidents of Travel i'll Central America, 
London, ed. 1854. LEWIS SpENCE. 

DIVINATION (Assyro - Babylonian). — The 
practice of divination entered very largely into the 
religious life of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Not only was it carried on by unofficial augurs 
and seers, whose services could be secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading the future or of learning the interpreta- 
tion of some portent which had been vouchsafed 
to him, but it also formed one of the most im- 
portant departinents of the national religion ; and 
its rites were jealously guarded by a large and 
organized body of the priesthood. In fact, during 
the later periods of Assyr. and Bab. history it had 
become a highly complicated science. Every great 
temple had in course of time accumulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classification and study by the 
priesthood, there had been evolved tin elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing with every class of augural phenomena. 
Thanks to the literary zeal of Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B.c. ), we possess a wealth of material 
for the detailed study of Bab. divination, since a 
considerable portion of the literary and religions 
texts of which he had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on (iivination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of these 
have been recovered in a far from complete con- 
dition, but enough remains to indicate the important 
part which the prediction of future events played 
in both the official and the poi>ular religion. 

That the contents of these comparatively late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contempoi*ary beliefs, but may also be employed 
to illustrate the practice of earlier periods, has 
been amply demonstrated. The texts themselves 
in their present form are obviously the result of a 
gradual process of growth and a(;oretion, and tlie 
series under which they have been arranged boar 
evidence of much earlier editing and redaction. 
Moreover, we possess a few similar texts dating 
from earlier periods ; while the historical and 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of which 
it is possible to trace some of the principal forms of 
Bab. divination back into the earlier period of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonians 
expanded and developed thescience was but natural; 
but there can be little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and piactices froiii 
the earlier Sumerian inhaV)itants of Babylonia, 
whom they eventually conquered and absorbed. 
Thus already in the reign of Urukagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 B.C.), we have evidence of the 
wide-spread practice of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of a later period (c\ 2000 B.C.), we 
know that in this particular form of divination 
the procedure consisted in pouring out oil upon 
the surface of water, the difieient forms taken by 
the oil on striking the water indicating the course 
which events would take."^ A professional diviner 
5 See Cuneiform Texts in the Brit. Mus. in. pi. 2ff., v. pi. 

4 ff. ; and cf. Hunger, ‘ Becherwabreagung bei den Babyloniern. 
in Leipzig. Semit. Stud. i. 119031 t. 
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was naturally required to carry out tlie accompany- 
ing ritual and to mtcrpret correctly the message 
of the oil, and Uiukagina records that among the 
reforms he inaugurated was tlie abolition of certain 
exactions and fees which hail been demanded in 
connexion witli the piactice, not only by the 
diviner himself, but also by the grand vizier and 
In tlie later Sumerian period we find 
that Gudea, when purifying Lagash before the 
erection of his tenqde, drove out tlie wizards and 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a lire of aromatic 
woods. From this record it might perhaps be 
inferred that at this period divination was not 
officially recognized, wei*e it not that Gudea him- 
self expressly states that befoie starting upon his 
temple-building ho consulted the omens and found 
them favourable.^ Moreover, the elaborate vision 
in which the gods levealed their wishes to him 
with regard to Ningirsu’s temjile, and the far 
earlier vision of Eannatum (c. 8000 b.C. ), in which 
Ningirsu encouraged him for battle,® prove that 
the study of dreams and their interpretation had 
been elaborated by the Sumerians, ft is, there- 
fore, possible to regard the later auguial texts as 
incorporating efirlier practices ; and <lednetions 
drawn from their study may legitimately be re- 
garded as of general application, and not as confined 
to a single late period. 

In attempting to classify the groat range of 

henornena which formed the subject of Dab. 

ivination, a convenient distinction may perhaps 
be adopted which has been drawn between volun- 
tary and involuntary divination.'^ Under the 
former the diviner deliberately scuight out some 
means of foretelling the future ; under the latter 
he merely iiiterpiuted the meaning of pcu'teiits, 
signs, or phenomena which, without being sought 
out, forced themselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

Tlie iinncipal method of voluntary divination 
was hefxito.s'copy, or divination by tlie liver of a 
sacrihcial slieep. The diviner, termed the hartl^ 
or ‘seer/* after the due peiformanco of the ac- 
companying rites and the slaughter of the victim, 
exposed the animars liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was cnahlcal to prcnlict the 
future. The chief parts of tlie liver which w(‘re 
examined in this way wei'e the right and left 
lower lobes, the upper lobe and its two appemhees 
(the processus 'pyramidalis and the processus 
papillaris), the gall-bladdei', the cystic duct, tlu^ 
hepatic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ‘ liver gate * 
{porta hepatis).^ The system of iniernretation was 
based mainly on an association of iclcas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power ; on the other hand, a de- 
pression in the liver gate pointed to a decrease in 
power ; signs noted on the right side were favour- 
able, on the leftside unfavourable, etc. Moreover, 
the markings on the liveis, due to the subsidiary 
veins and ducts, were caiefully studied and int<u*- 
preted in accordance with their resemblance to Uic 
weapons or symliols of the gods. In the tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual throughout 
the onion-literature, are vague enough. lint these 
vague indications were made to apply to very 

1 See Kinff, Hist, of Smmr ami Akkad, I.oridori, 1910, p. 183. 

2 /6. p. 2(;6 f. 'i Ih. pp. 124, 260. 

4 Of. Jastrow, Proc, Amor Phil. Sor, xlvii. [1008] 143 f, 
646 IT. This distinction applies most satisfactorily to th (5 two 
pnnfi|)al forms of ofrunal divination-— hepatoscopy and aHtrolojfy. 
It. n not so clrar ndien applied to some of the minor forms of 
dn mation (sec below). 

For a discuHHjon of the bard and his functions, in contradis- 
tinetion to the asi2)u and zammeni priests, see espiMnally 
yainmern, Rihwltapln fur dm Wuhrsaaer, Jieschwurer und i 
Sanger, Leipzi^^-. p 82 if. 

8ee Jastiow, i vx ir)..;j 118 f., 7Van». PHlad. Cotlege of 
\'xix. (3rd aer.) 1171L, Harper Memor Vol., ii. 

/i '’!'<• ) 281 fP , and Die lielignm DabyUmiem und 

Assy7’ier)S, n 21311. 


definite circumstances by means of questions ad- 
die.ssed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
gather from an elaborate series of prayers, ad- 
dressed to Shamash, the Sun-god, during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurba.nipal, which throw 
an interesting light on tlie method of procedure. ^ 
The prayers contain aj)])eals to the oracle on 
political matters. Dclinite questions were asked 
i as to the course of future events within a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented by the sacrificial 
victims. The questions w'cre framed with great 
ingenuity, so that all coritingiaicies might be 
covered. The players also prove that scrupulous 
care was taken in the preparation of the victim 
' and the recital of the acconqianying formulae, 
while it was also essential that the iliviiier, no less 
than the victim, should he free from any cere- 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, 
in these prayers to the Siiii-ora,<^Ie, the signs found 
in the victim are noted hut are not interpreted. 
The roughly-shaped tablets on which they were 
written were actually used in the course of the 
ritual : they contain the appeal to the oracle and 
the oracle’s answer as seen in the victim’s liver. 
The question was first wiitten out, and the tablet 
wuis placed Ixdoie the god (cf. the (Jreek practice 
at Delphi) ; the god’s answer was afterwards added 
in terms of the liver. For the diviner’s interpreta- 
tion of <-his answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. 

Many of these oracle-tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaildon’s time, contain apT>eals to Sliamash to 
reveal the outcome of the military campaigns in 
which he was engaged, d’hey also furnish evidence 
that the Assyrian king, doubtless following Baby- 
lonian pre(;c<lent, consulted tlie oracle on every 
occasion of imi>ortan(*<i, such as the dispatdi of an 
envoy, the giving of a daughter in marriage, the 
si<-knesH of a royal relative, the appointment of a 
high ofiicial, etc. In the cjise of the Sun-oracles 
the answers r<ic.(uved by the king have* dlsaiipi^aied, 
hut it is proliahle tfial- they resmnhled certain 
oracles of Ishl.ar of Arbela, whiifii the goddess 
vouch.Hale<l to ICsarhaddon,- obviously in answer 
to hu<4i qiu'stions as tho.se addressed to the Sun- 
god. Il(u*e (.he oracles are couqioscd in the first 
person, the speaker rcpre.smiting t he goddess ; but 
in <‘ach <^as(i t.he nanHi! of th(^ pri(\st or priestess who 
pronouiK^ed th(i oracle on the godditss's behalf is 
given.® The answers of th<^ oraidi^s whiidi have 
been colhicted and priisisrve.d are invariably en- 
eoui aging, and promise sueeess to the king in 
somewhat vague and g(uicu‘al phraseology. They 
are clearly happy omens that liave been fulfilled. 

The reason wliy the god of the oracle should 
reveal the future through the liver of the victim 
is not at first sight obvious. But it is certain that 
the Iiv(*r, not tlie heart, was n‘gr»rded by peoples 
in a piimitivc state of culture as tiui seat of life; 
and there is much to he said for tlui theory that 
the sacrificial animal on being accejit.ed hy the 
deity, was reganh‘<l as assimilated to him.'* The 
soul of the animal \\n,s thus put. in accord wdth 
the soul of the god, and, hy n‘a<iing the one, the 
diviner read the oth(u\ This tlntory also underlay 
the practice of Inqiatosciopy among the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and liomans (s(‘e Mln^ck’ and ‘ Koman ’ 

1 CJf. Kntidfczon, Assyr. drbete an den, Soruunigott, 2 vols,, 
LcipzijJ:, 1893. 

2 CJf. itawlniHoTi, WAf iv, pi. 61 In to Shamash and 

Isht at , the othar ^ods whose names are naitnnlaih asHoeiated 
witli royal oracles are Aslmrarid Nahu. In liuh^lnrna, Maidiik’a 
chum lb HUjtremaey in l.his, as m oUn*r dei>art, meats ot the 
natiorual was not cont*‘Stcd 

To otie orat^Ie a note is nddtMl, directions for its pre- 

sentatiojri to the kin;^ wilh accompanymf^ <‘eremomal. It was 
to he reeite<l to the Kin^^ .lUi r ihim m i .Oil had been poured out, 
olferinjj^’H mati<‘, and iiuN-ii'n .nirm, (cf. Strong', Beitrage zur 
A.Hhifmduitie, II [1 SOI ] 6iS, 6;'.0) 

^ .luhtrow, Df'L Rub und Assyr, it. 213 ff. 
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sectioBs), who doubtless derived much of their 
augural lore from Babylonia. 

No such theory underlay other forms of volun- 
tary divination, such as oil-divination,'^ or divina- 
tion by arrows , or the flight of birds, etc. In 
all such cases (including possibly the flight of 
birds) the oracle was deliberately invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each was merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, which was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina- 
tion concerns the portents exhibited by the heavens. 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions would naturally be regarded from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther, and trace a connexion between 
earthly occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later development, 
and undoubtedly followed the identiflcation of 
the planets and principal fixed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. Winckler’s assump- 
tion that there was thought to be a perfect 
correspondence between heaven and earth, and 
that the occurrences on earth were merely a re- 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see Stars [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the eailier historical 
epochs, and is true only in a restricted sense for 
the latest periods of Neo- Baby Ionian speculation. 
The Neo- Assyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was kept at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfavourable days were but one result of the study 
which had been devoted to the astrological branch 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatoscopy and astrology the predic- 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi- 
vidual welfare, in which we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con- 
tinued existence of which the private letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
more largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpretation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
strosities, human and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the young of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore- 
tell public disasters is well illustrated by an As- 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of Babylonia.® The pheno- 
mena from which the portents were derived may 
be classified under two headings : {a) rare natural 
occurrences, and (6) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Under the first head- 
ing we have the fall of beams in houses, the 
outbreak of fire in sacred ^aces, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birds in Babylon, a ^eat flood 
at Borsippa, when the waters of the Euphrates 
rose within the precincts of Nabfi’s temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars. Under 
events which appeared to be contrary to some law 
of Nature may be set the story of a decapitated 
head crying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal monstrosities, cases of incest and un- 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 

1 See above, p. 783*>. 

2 This form of divination is referred to as employed by the 
Bab. king in Ezk 

® See King, Cuneiform Texts in the Brit, Mus., London, 1909, 
xxix. 9, pi. 48 f. 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
places. Under the last heading may also be set 
the appearance of honey on the ground at Nippur 
and of salt at Babylon, though these were doubt- 
less natural secretions of the soil. The import- 
ance attached to such portents, affecting general 
and not individual w^fare, is attested by the 
fact that in the Neo-Babylonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same lines 
as the historical chronicles and were regarded as 
of equal value and significance,^ 

The tablets of unofficial portents prove that 
almost every event of common life was capable 
of being interpreted as a favourable or unfavour- 
able sign. But it should be noted that many of 
the events referred to on the tablets are to be 
taken as occurrences in dreams, though this may 
not be explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of dreamf 
was one of the most important duties of the 
professional seer or diviner both in unofficial and 
m official life. Reference has already been made 
to the existence of this branch of divination in 
the earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
inscriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
the King or of making known to him their wishes. 
The visible appearance of Ishtar, to encourage 
Ashurbanipabs army in Elam,^ may be explained 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably did not 
appear to the king himself, but to a professional 
seer, as is definitely stated on another occasion 
when she sent the king a message. Such theo- 
phariies, accompanied by direct messages, were 
naturally of very clear and certain interpretation ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un- 
certain to the dreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in the vision, and in 
every case it was necessary to have recourse to a 
highly trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of unofficial 
omens was drawn from the appearance of the 
various parts of the body during sickness, for the 
events predicted generally concerned the chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus be 
regarded as having something in common with the 
scientific study of disease. Not only were the 
sick man’s colour and his cries and groans minutely 
noted, but such physiological phenomena as con- 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
made the subject of prognostication. It may be 
noted that many omen- texts which were formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
be connected with this class of divination. 

There is evidence that the pi'actice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bab. astrology, 
was adopted by the Greeks after Alexander’s con- 
quest, and so survived under modified forms into 
the mediseval period. The mere fact that "Chal- 
dsean ’ was used by the Greeks as a .synonymous 
term for ‘ astrologer ’ indicates the spread of the 
Babylonian astrological system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of divination were 
practised by native diviners who had wandered 
to the coasts of Asia Minor and the West,® It 
is thus possible that more than one foiTu of divina- 
tion which has survived to the present day may 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 

Literature. — In La Divination et la science des prisages 
(Paris, 1876) F. Lenormant published a very able summary 


1 OL King, Chronicles concerning Early Babylonian Kings, 
London, 1907, i. 212 ff. 

2 Cf. WA T V. pi. V. line 96 ff. So, too, the god Ashur ia 
said to have appeared to Gyges, king of Lydia, and to hava 
commanded him tC' pay homage to Ashurbanipal (pp. cit, pL 
ii. line 93 ff.). 

3 See Hunger, * Bab. Tieromina nehst griech.-rom. Paralleleo 
iMVG, 1909, p. 3). 
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of the subject^ considering- the period at which he wrote. 
Mach new material has been published and classified by 
A. Boissier in his Documents assytiens relatifs aux passages 
(Pans, 1894-99) and his Choix de textes relaU/s d la divination 
assyr.-babylonienne (Geneva, 1905, etc.); see also Cuneijoim 
Texts in the B) itish Museum^ pts. xx., xxvii. f. and xxx. f. The 
fullest discussion is that by M. Jastrow, Die lieligion Baby- 
loniens und Assyrians^ Giessen, 1902 ff., li. 138 ff., 203 ff. For 
other references see the footnotes throughout the article 

Leonard W. King. 

DIVINATION (Buddhiat). — The art of divina- 
tion was widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of the Buddha’s birth. The 
early accounts of the latter event relate that eight 
Brahmans ‘ most versed in the science of astiology ’ 
were called in by the prince’s father ‘ to examine 
carefully all^ the signs prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son ’ (Bigandet, Life of Gaudama^y 
Rangoon, 1866, i. 46). Buddha hiniaelf, as was to 
be expected, when he became a teacher is invari- 
ably represented in the sci'iptures as discouraging 
and condemning divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personally was credited witli fore- 
knowledge, this endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc. , is regarded by Buddhists 
as the supernatural power {irdhi) inherent in every 
perfected saint, or arhat ; and lie is never repre- 
sented as using this prophetic power for sorcery or 
soothsaying purposes. His chief right-hand dis- 
ciple, however, Mamlgalyayana, is reputed in the 
scriptures of both divisions of Buddhism to have 
practised divination and sorcery, by means of 
which he is represented as having extended the 
pojnilarity of that faitli. For such pandering to 
popular prejudice he is reproved on several 
occasions by the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said : * That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
planetary influence, dreams, and signs arc things 
abolislied ; he is free from all their evils ’ {Samnia- 
paribhdjftnlya sutta,, 2). 

Nevertheless, divination was obviously too deep- 
rooted in the i>opular life to be eradicated ; it is 
found at the present day flourishing among pro- 
fessing Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as the laity. It is not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of divination have lieen ac- 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have been invctcrately 
addicted to divination and shamanism from the 
earliest times ; positive elements of Indian astro- 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
who aie now the chief astrologers for soothsaying 
purposes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 
Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. I'he grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the hands 
of the laity or of the priests and priestesses of the 
re-Buddhistic cults. But even some of these have 
een given a veneer of Buddhism by re])lacing in 
several instances the aboriginal c;abalistic words 
of incantation by stereotyped sentences {mtmtras) 
in the Indian language, culled from the Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is sought after by the majority of 
professing Buddhists in matters of almost everyday 
business, as well as in the great epochs of life-— 
birth, marriage, and death— or in sickness. It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences which are lucky or un- 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. Demons and Spirits 
[Buddhist]), though the latter are usually regarded 
as the chief agents for executing tlie evil inliuence 
of the planets. The birth-horoscope of every indi- 
vidual, which is jealously treasured by himself, 
fixes the special planetary influences which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or not. Then these personal 
unlucky days have to be compared with the 


general lucky or unlucky days for that pai ticular 
day and week, and these again with those tei that 
season and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the planets at the time. The results 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, which introduces another 
set of unlucky combinations. Thus an almost 
endless variation in the forebodings of luck or ill- 
luck is made possible ; and this is to be sougiit out 
beforehand, and the evil duly avoided or counter- 
acted. In this way is usually determined which is 
the right day and hour on which to commence any 
particular work, the right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or mattor of anxiety, or the interpreta- 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peoples appear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely : {a) lots — the simplest, and generally 
I>ci formed by the people themselves ; {b) astrology, 
for which learned adepts arc necessary, usually the 
higher Buddhist i)riests ; and (c) oracles, usually 
given by a priest or priestess of the aboriginal 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina- 
tion practised by orthodox Buddhist monks, and 
fx'om the projiaration of the horoscopes and the 
worship presc.ribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘Northern’ Buddhists the presi<hng genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodhisaltva iManjusii. The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively confined to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist ndigion of the parti(uilar country. A 
few isolat-ed Liinples are famed for their oyacles, 
ill which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may bo, the H])iri(- of a departed saint, is believed 
to inspire the ofliciating priest. More frequently 
the seer is a liermit who has gaimid a reputation 
as a prophet ; but most commonly it is one ol the 
numerous witch-doctors who is resorted to for an 
augury. These are of the class generally known 
as s'hanupi.s'j some of whom are women. They are 
usually illiterate, hut poss(‘,Ha a very shrewd and 
ready \yit. They d<div(ir their oracular response 
whilst in an exalted state, into which tln^y work 
themselves by fienzied gesticulations. The office 
usually descends in the family. One of the 
commonest <pie.stionH they have to answer is that 
relating to the source of the bewitchment or en- 
chantment (Skr. prabhdva, Tib. mt'u) which is 
causing siclcness to sotiKi |)articula,r person. 

'rh(* Buimesii, who may be taken as a type of 
the ‘ Soiitlieiu ’ division or Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and witcli -doctors (see 
art. Burma, § 19). 

Among.st ‘Northern’ or Mahayana Buddhists 
divination is almost universaL In Chinese Bud- 
dhism it is only a little less prevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, where it reacdies its 
culminating point. Here the India, n astrological 
elements are largely mixed with the Chinese, and 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 
sham an is t type. 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted classes of 
divination are widely current. Those monks who 
practise the art of astrology for divination purposes 
are called tsi-pa, or ‘calculators.’ Each .sect has 
its own tsi-pa^ who are among the most Icrarned 
and respected members of the monastery. The 
astrological methods follow the general lines 
aheady imlicated ; hut the <.-huies<j system of 
astrology largely iiredominatcs over tin*, Indian, 
as has be<tu shoAvn in the sjiecirnens of actual 
horoscopes tram.slated in det a, il by the present 
writer {Buddhiarn of Tibet ^ pp. 468, etc.). The 
combinations of unlucky poi tents are complicated 
by the introduction of a more complex system of 
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elements and cyclical animal-years and trigrams- 
In arriving at the calculations an important part is 
played by the famous mystic Chinese trigram, * the 
eight kwd ’ (Tib. on which the mysterious 

‘ Book of Changes,’ Yi-king^ with its 64 hexagrams, 
is built up. A notable dillerence between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
former use only the trigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively the derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is the most popular and 
common of all, and for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipped with a pocket divination 
manual called md-pe, by which the augury may 
be ascertained. This booklet, which the present 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into different sections intended to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to be 
sought. The usual headings are ‘Household,’ 
‘Favours,’ ‘Life,’ ‘Medical,’ ‘Enemy,’ ‘Visitors,’ 
‘Business,’ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘ Sickness.’ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the following: — (1) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coins drawn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads ; the last being 
perhaps the most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
upon a board on which are drawn georaantic figures 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMe-ha (pronounced me-wa), or magic squares of 
15 or 20, etc., numbered compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecutive lotus leaves numbered or 
inscribed, also derived from India. (3) Twi^s — 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is ciClled 
‘ the green twig spell ’ {sNgo-sNgag), This suggests 
to the present writer a parallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘lot,’ namely acXt^/jo?, from /cXdJos, 

‘ twig ’ ; and the greenness of the twig seems to 
imply the living presence of the tree-god. (4) 
Cards on which geomantic figures or allegorical 
animals or signs are drawn or painted, with 
sentences to which Tibetan characters ai*e assigned 
for reference. (5) Sheets or passages of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An official instance of divination by 
lot is seen in tK^/ selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the ‘ Ordeal of the Urn ’ (see art. by 
present writer in JBASy 1910, pp. 69-86), the 
result of which is believed to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine will. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
particular region and state in which a deceased 
person has been re-born. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formulae {mantras) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre- 
formed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects who train as sorcerers {sNgag-pa, pron. hag- 
pa) do not practise or<acular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits supposed to be actually causing sickness or 
other harm, with the view of exorcizing them. * 
The soothsaying oracle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at- 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con- 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at Nechung near Lhasa, at present 
represented^ by a celibate monk of the yelmw-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non -Buddhistic Mon- 
golian source has been traced by the present Muiter 
in detail. He is given the title of ‘ defender of the 
faith’ [cho^s-skyong], and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public. 
Among the other oracles not absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 


features, the most important is at Karmashar in 
Lhasa, which purports to be inspired by the devil. 
The dress and equipment of these priests and their 
frenzied bearing identify them with the Bon cult 
and the sliainauist devil-danceis. They possess no 
literature, and deliver their sayings orally in 
cryptic oracular form. They are ordinarily re- 
sorted to for the interpretation of omens and 
dreams, as well as in matters of business and 
I anxiety. Their implements include (1) an arrow 
{dah-dar)y to which coloured silken rags are 
attached ; (2) a magic mirror of metal, which 
reflects the future — a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a bowl or 
pool of water, or observe the smoke of a saciilicial 
fire, or the entrails of animals sacrificed and sheep’s 
droppings, or the lines on charred sheep’s bones, 
such as shoulder-blades — an ancient Mongol 
custom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recoiding 
several of the ways in which divining was practised 
in Tibet, a mediaeval Chinese observer wrote : 

‘ Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of 
divination, and tlieir unskilfulness in their mode 
of examining, they are quite frequently surpris- 
ingly accurate.’ This criticism still holds good. 

Literature. — W. W. Rockhill, JliAS, 1S91, pp. 235, etc.; 
Sir G. Scott (‘ Shway Yoe ’), The Burman, London, 1882 ; 
L A. Waddell, Bmfd/iism of Tibet, do., 1895, and Lhasa and 
its do , 1905 L. A. WaDDELL. 

DIVINATION (Celtic). — According to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skilled beyond other 
peoples in the science of augury, and Paiisanias is 
mistaken when (X. xxi. 2) he doubts the existence 
of the art of divination among them. The Celts 
practised all kinds of divination. It was by the 
flight of birds that the Gauls who invaded Illyii- 
cuiii were guided (Justin xxiv. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Hercynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, v. xxxiv. 4). The coincidence of 
two names of countries was an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a town in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, 
V. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus made 
peace with the people of Marseilles because of a 
dream in which Minerva ai)peared to him (Justin, 
XLin. V. 5). In 218 B.C. the Galatm allied with 
Attains refused to go any further because they 
were frightened by an eclipse of the moon (Polyb. 
v, ixxviii, 1). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims ; and once, 
when the entrails announced a great defeat for 
them, they massacred their women and child reu 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI. ii. 2). According to Stiabo (iv. iv. 5 [p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Homans ; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
by a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the way he fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the flow of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken series of observa- 
tions (cf. Diod. Sic. v. xxxi. 3). Aiteinidorus 
relates that in a certain harbour there weie two 
crows that had their right wings tinged with 
white ; people who were in litigation used to lay 
cakes on a board, each arranging his own in such 
a way as to avoid all confusion. Tlie crows 
swooped down on the cakes, ate the one person’s 
and scattered the other’s, and the disputant whose 
cakes were scattered won the case (see £8trabo, iv. 
iv. 6 [p. 198]). Vervain was used by the Gauls for 
drawing lots and foretelling the future (Pliny, xxv. 
lix. 106 ; cf. Servius on JSn, in. 57). Hippolytus 
{Philosophumena, 25) mentions lots by pebbles 
and. numbers among the Celts. The evil omens 
noticed by the Britons of the 1st cent, were of 
great variety : noises outside the curia ; bowlings 
in the theatre ; the appearance of a buried city at 
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the mouth of the Thames ; the Atlantic loo kin 
like a sea of blood ; human forma left on the shore 
by the tide (Tac. Ann. xiv. 32). 

Ornithomancy, haruspicy, and the other methods 
of divination were undoubtedly practised origin- 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The Galatian king Deio- 
tarus was renowned as an augur (Cic. de Dxv. i. 15 
[26-27]; cf. ii. 37 [78]) ; he never began an under- 
taking without first consulting the auspices. Once, 
when he had started on a journey, he was turned 
back by the flight of an eagle ; he broke off his 
journey, and so escaped harm. The British queen 
Boudicca drew a favourable omen fi'om the course 
of a hare which she had concealed among her 
clothes and then set at liberty (Dio Cass. Ixii, 6). 
At a very early period among the Colts there were 

riests whose duty was to foretell the future. 

ustin (XXXII. lii. 9) mentions haruspices at Tou- 
louse who, in order to free tlie Tectosagi fiom an 
epidemic of pestilence, bade them throw the gold 
and silver they had got from the exi)editiou of 
Brenrms into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (V. xxxi. 31) distinguishes the Druids and 
the bards fiom the soothsayers {jjLdvrets), who fore- 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex- 
amining the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed gn^at 
authority. They are identical with the oMrets (Or. 
transcription of Lat. vatea) of Straho (iv. iv. 4 
[p. 197]). Tliey are often confused with the Druids 
{q.v. ). According to Ciesar ( vi. 13), the Druids intei - 
pret the will of the gods. The Druid Divituious 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, op. cit. 

41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druids 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre- 
saged the approaching fall of the Roman Kinpire 
and the control of the world by the Transaliiines 
{Hist. iv. 54). A scholium tells that it was after 
eating acorns that the Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, Cotmnenta Bernensia, 1809, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestesses of the Island of Sena, who were 
endowed with various magical powers, .such a.s the 
power to rouse the sea and the waves by their 
songs, the power of changing into anirnaLs, and of 
curing otherwise incui able diseases, had knowledge 
of tlie futuie and foretold it to those who sailed 
to^consult them (Mela, lit. vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the 3rd cent, of 
our era who foretoUl the future. One of them 
warned the emperor Ahixander Soverus of his 
approaching end ( Laini)! nlius, Air.nuider .Severns, 
60). The emj)er()r Auielmn coiisult^sl (Jallic pro- 
phetesses on the future of his posteiity (Vopiscus, 
Au7'(d irt n, 44). A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongres promised the Kmpiie, it is said, to 
Diocletian (Vopiscus, Numerianus, 14). 

Among the Irish, as known to ua from the 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It was practised by the Druids. The 
source of their predictions was often the observation 
of natural phenomena ; the beat known form was 
divination by the elouds, and the word n6ladoir, 
lit. ‘one who studies the clouds,’ was used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place very often with the help of various objects : 
a yew-rod marked with ogham characters ; a wheel, 
which recalls the well-known symbol of a Gallo- 
Roman deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak-* 
ing and the wren’s twittering. ISometimes omens 
were taken from the howling of a dog, and from the 
^rm of a tree-root. In the Togail Bruidne Dd 
Derga we find a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
the future. 

VV^e have no direct information on divination 
among the ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
teulej: pran, ‘to throw wood,’ means ‘to draw 
lots’; the Welsh coelbren^ ‘wood of prediction,’ 


means ‘lot’; and the Irish crann-chur, ‘ to throw 
the wood,’ means ‘ to consult the lot.’ The etymo- 
logical agreement of the three dialects proves 
that divination by pieces of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons [Gcr'ma^iiay x.), was 
practised etxually by the Gauls and the Britons. 
See also art. Oklts, vol. iii. p. 300, § 4 , and Com- 
munion WITH Deity (Celtic), vol. iii. p. 750, § 5 ; 
and art. I’ ate (Celtic). 

Lituraturk. — C. Jullian, lliht. de. la Gaule, Pans, 1907 li 
151 f., P. W. Joyce, A Social Ilistori; of Ancient Ireland 
London, i ; H. d'Arbois do Jubamville, Cours 

de litt^iature celtique, vol. 1 ., Pans, 1883. G. DoTTIN 

DIVINATION (Christian). — i. Divination was 
regarded by early Cfiiristian writers as a branch of 
magic. It was a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the will in bondage by destroying the sense of 
resx>onsibility. St. Augustine sums up its dangers: 

‘Quae iamen plena sunt ointii.i poht iferao curiositatia, cruci- 
atitis s<.)llieit,iidims, inoi taiinae seivilntis * {de Doctr. Chr. ii. 24). 

Christ is the door (Jn 10®) ; ‘neither knoweth 
any man tlie Father, save tlie Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son will reveal him’ (Mt 11-'^). 
‘The gates of the Divine Reason are rational, and 
they are opened by the key of faitli ’ (Clement 
Alex, ad Utmt. 1). And St. Clement adds the 
warning : ‘ Bo not curious of ungodly shrines ’ 
{ih. 2). Divination is a practice which rests on 
occult methods, methods which had their place 
m primitive religion, but gave way to the 
higher methods of Jewish and Christian sacra- 
mentalism. Thus distinction of method was the 
guiding principle in the Christian view of divina- 
tion. The diviner sees ; ho has an insight into 
Divine things. The Christian ‘ walks by faith, 
not by .sight ’ (2 Co 5’’’) ; he has touch with God, 
hut this touch is ‘ through tlui veil, that is, his 
ll(;sh,’ in tlie widest sense of the economy of the 
Incarnation (He 10''^®). Divination is impatient to 
draw the veil aside. 

Cliristianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, has discouraged rites and practices 
which set aside the limitations of the fiesh, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The subjective 
type of divination, whether in the form of jisychic 
exaltation or prophetic (‘cst.asy, necessitates a 
.suspension of the intellect-ual energies. The ‘sym- 
pathetic passivity suita-hle tor the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ jn’oduces a weakening or 
destruction of individuality, by means of ‘ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, sickness, or the approach 
of death’ (Chambers’s Hnei/rL, ait. ‘Divination,’ 
iv. 19). (diiistianity, in its responsibility to 
.strengthen human nature as a whole by keeping 
control over the ditlenuit fainilties by means of 
l>ivine grace, has kept divination and ecstasy in the 
background as a danger to the mind and trie will. 
Tliis control is emphasized by St. haul: ‘The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets’ 
(iCoU*^®). 

The history of Christian divination is the history 
of the subject tion of divination to the control of 
authority, 'riiis principle is sumimtd up by (A'atian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac : 

‘ Sic <*t Hortibus nichil mali IncHHC niouHtratur, prohibetur 
tamen IWcIibuB, ne mtb hac Hpocie divinationia ad antiquoa 
ydololatriae cultus redircnt' (Corp. Jur. Canon. ^ ed. Fned- 
berg, 1879, pt. I. ; Dtor. Crat. p li. cauH. xxvi. qu. ii. c. L). 
Sueli control was not a new thing in the exercise 
of religious authority. Wlien Augustus assumed 
the ofiice of Pontifex Maximus, he destroyed the 
magical )>ooks which were held to be of no weight, 
ami pie.served only the BihylUne books : 

' qui<‘<jiud fatKiicorum libroniru (iraeci Latinique generis nullis 
vel parum idonein auctonbus vulgo ferebatur, supra duo 
niilHa contracta undiipie cremavit ; ac soloe rttimnt Sibyllinoa 
fSueton. ('aea. Aug. 31). 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. Petillius 
publicly burnt certain Greek books as endangering 
the religion of Rome : 

‘ Graecos, quia aliqua ex parte ad solvendam religionem 
pertinere existimabantur, L. Petillius Praetor Urbanus ex auc- 
toritate senatus per victimanos igrie facto, in conspectu populi 
cremavit’ (Valer. Max. i. i. ‘de Religione,’ 1‘2). 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies equally to the history of Christian divina- 
tion : 

*NoIuerunt eniin pnsci viri quicquam in hac asservari civi- 
tate, quo animi hominum a deorum cultu avocarentur " (Valer. 
Max. ^6.) 

And St. Augustine, although he himself confesses 
that the turning-point in his life was the opening 
of the ‘Codex Apostoli’ at the words (Ro 13^®) 
‘non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus ’ {Conf, 
viii. 12), deprecates the practice : 

* Hi vero qui de pag-inis evangelicis sortes legunt, et si op- 
tandum est ut hoc potiusfaciant, quam ad daemonia consulenda 
concurrant ; tamen etiain ista mihi diaplicet consuetudo * (ad 
inquisitiones J anuam [JSp. lv. i. 20]). 

2. Rabanus Maurus (t 856) sums up the practice 
of divination in the early ages of the Churcn in his 
treatise de Magorum Prcestigiis, collected from 
various passages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and quoted in the Decretum of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine {Corp. Jur. Can. 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina- 
tion was of four kinds : ‘ geonianticam, ydromanti- 
cam, aeromanticam, pyromanticam.’ 

Geomantia is defined as ‘ ars e terra vaticinandi ’ 
(Ducange, Gloss, ad Script, med. et inf. Lat.). It is 
recorded that the resistance of Padua to the arms 
of Eccelino de Romano in 1226 was foretold by 
this practice : 

* quidam de carceratis sollicite perquirebant per sortes, ad quem 

finem vester exercitus deveniret Et unus per puncta quaedam 
unius artis, quam dicunt nescioquam Geomantiaui, dicere vide- 
batur, quod Padua non poterat hiis temporibua capi ’ (Rolandini 
Patavini, de factis in Marchia Tarviaina, x 11, ap. Muratori, 
Rer. Ital. Script. , Milan, 1726, viii. 319). The same chronicler 
refers to it a-rr’hi in <he preparation made by Eccelino for his last 
campaign ml .xii. 2) 

Hydromantia is described by Augustine, in refer- 
ence to Numa, as an act of divining by water : 

* ut in aqua videret imagines deorum, vel potius ludificationes 
daeraonum, a quibus audiret quid in sacris constituere atque 
observare deberet " (de Civ. Dei, vii. 35). 

This practice still survives in the water of silence 
and other ceremonies associated with Christmas 
Eve, Hallowe’en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsummer 
Eve. A love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrates the practice : 

* A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 

That the water may grow clear, and I may see my husband 
that IS to be * (Macedonian Folk-lore^ pp. 61-57).' 

Aeromantia is another practice of divination 
which, under the form of weather-signs, survives 
to-day. 

Pyromantia has also its innocent adepts in the 
present day. Some see faces in the fire, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a flicker- 
ing in the fire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be- 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p. 98). 

Rabanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville {Etym. 
viii. 9), says : ‘ duo sunt autem genera divinationis : 
ars et furor.’ Under ‘ ars ’ are the various methods 
of art magic which are practised by the diviner ; 
under ‘ furor ’ the enthusiasm and ecstasy and 
frenzy^ which form the atmosphere most conducive 
to divination. The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among the dervishes of the East, 
but in some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority alone can exercise the control both in 
the practice of spiritual art and in the frenzy of 
the religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church are incantatores, 
arioh, aruspices, augures, astrologi, genethliaci, 
mathematicii horoscope sortilegi, salisatores (Isid. 
viii. 9). The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 


bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 
Constantine in 321 endeavoured to control the 
practice by law (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
Tlie interpretation of tliis law reads ; 

‘Malefic!, vel incantatores, vel immissores tempestatum, vel 
hii qui per invocationem daemonum mentes hominurn turbant, 
omni genere poenae puniantur.’ 

In the words of Pliny {II N xxviii. 2), such spells 
were an insult to human wisdom : * viritim sapient- 
issimi cujusque respuit fides.’ The writings of the 
Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the experi- 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those who profess Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal 3^ ‘ O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you?’ Liddell and Scott {s.v. quoting 

Theocritus, write : ‘ The charm was broken by 
spitting thrice’ (Theoc. vi. 39). The teonpestarii, 
storm-raisers or storm-quellers, are constantly re- 
ferred to in the canons, the capitularies, and pceni- 
tentiaria of the Councils, the Emperors, and the 
Bishops (Ducange, Gloss.,, s.v. ‘ Tempestarii ’). In 
Ireland such charms have been grafted into the 
religious customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Ireland, ii. 104--108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Macedonia is this : ‘ Alex- 
ander the Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign.’ 
Abbott (ch. xiii.) gives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled round the idol 
altars, uttering prayers, and making unhallowed 
otterings : 

‘ Arioh vocati, propter quod circa aras idolorum nefarias 
preces emittunt, et funesta sacrificia oflierunt ' (Isid viii 9). 

A law of 357 condemns the practice, and rebukes 
the curiosity which encourages divination : ‘ Silcat 
omnibus perpetuo divinandi curiositas’ (Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4). The object of the rites 
of the arioli was to receive some response. This 
practice of ‘ raising the devil ’ is referred to by 
Tertullian : 

‘ qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui ructando 
curantur, qui anhelando praefantur ‘ (Apoi. 23). 

There may be some survival of this rite in the 
Desiul, or ‘ Holy round,’ a circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Tuapholl, 
or ‘ Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accompanied with incantations 
and the casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood -Martin, ii. 51-57). The ‘ peccatum ario- 
landi ’ is condemned with the ‘ scelus idolatriae ’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Toumay (Ep. 120, ap. 
Ducange, Gloss. ). 

The aruspices are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 {Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 
1-2). The aruspex divined by means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim ottered in sacrifice. The 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 
practice. The arxispex must not go into private 
houses. He must be consulted only in tlie temple : 

‘ aras publicas adque deluhra ’ ; and in the open 
light: ‘ libera luce tractari.’ ‘ Superstition! enim 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt puhlice ritum 
proprium exercere.’ The Empire as well as the 
Church recognized the importance of keeping the 
practice of divination under control. 

This practice still survives. The use of the 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
known as omoplatoscopy . The colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read oy the expert. The breast- 
bone of the fowl is used for the same purpose. 
This art flourishes still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of the speal-bone. The breaking of 
the ‘ wishing-bone,’ which many of us remember as 
a solemn diversion of our childhood, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on the fowl, is also to be 
traced to the same source. This use of the ‘ merry- 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of the 
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cock 111 divination (Abbott, p. 97 f. ; Wood-Maitm, 
p. 141). 

A%igur\j ivas of two kinds : ad ociilos’ and ‘ad 
auresd The divmatioii was from the ilight or from 
the song of biids. It was regulated by decrees of 
357 and 358 {Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4. 6). 
Theie are many survivals of this kind of divination : 

‘ A whistliii;;' inaid and a crowing hen 
Are hateful alike to God and men ’ 


The crowing of a cock out of houis, the hooting of 
an owl, tlie cawmg of a crow on the house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons which fre- 
quent the mosque of Bajesid in Constantinople and 
the Piazza of !St. Mark’s at Venice are lookcil on 
as birds of good omen. The geese in the cloister 
of the Cathedial of Barcelona may be a siirviv^al 
of the geese ke[)t in old time in the Roman temple 
on the same site. The seiies of Dove- Bishops at 
Ravenna and the letting loose of pigeons at ceitain 
festivals, though now associated with the gilt of 
the Holy Ghost, have doubtless a moie ancient 
root in the rites of divination. A certain Ihllidius 
deliveied the peoiile of Vieille-Briomle tiom a Bur- 
gundian I'aid by the loading of a dove : ‘ at aiunt, 
comrnonitione coliimbae ahtis incitatus,’ And 
Gregory of Tours adds : 


‘Quod ne quis invideat confictuin <le coluuiba, et homim 
praeatitum CJhriytiiurio, cum Orosius coaHuIym Komanuiu, id 
eat JMiircum Valunuui, a corvo alite acTibat adjutum ’ (<i<} M%r. 
S. Juliam, 7; Oios ui. 6). 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme : 

' One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Throe for a wedding', and four for a birth.' 

And the Ihght to right or left is a survival of the 
augury ‘ ad oeulos.’ The swan was sacred to the 
children ot Llyr. The word drean, ‘ wren/ is in 
Cormac’s (riJo6*.sY«77/ explained as ^ Dra6l~em, a Diniid 
bird, a bird that makes a prediction.’ He was tins 
‘ niagua avium’ in Irish hagiology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow also Have their place in 
the folklore of divination. ‘A dove from iicavcn’ 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 

‘A madman and a fox (lived with him), also a wren and a 
little fly that used to buzz to him when he came from inatinH, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it ; and thia killing b> the 
wren was diHt»k>asing to him, so he ('ursed the wren, and said: 
“My fly. . Howheit,” says Mohng, “ Imt he that marred for 
mo the poor pet that used to be making musu; for me, let hia 
dwelling be tor ever in cMupty houses, with a wet drip therein 
continually. And may childien and young persons he <h*Htroy- 
ing him!" llowbeiL then, but the wren killed the fly. Then 
the fox killed llie wien. The dog of the steading killed the fox. 
A cowherd killed the madman, namely, Siahrie son of Golnian' 
(Wlntlcs-.SfoIo s, The Jhrth and Li/c i)f h!t. MoUmj, Pans. ISIOO ‘ 
w'ood-MrirL'ii, M l-iO-lSO ; Abbott, pp. lOG-llO). ' * 

Rh5^s tells the story of a bird-warning associated 
with the sunken xialace of Bala J..ake {Celtic Folk- 
lore, Oxford, 1901, p. 409), The common saying, 
‘ A little bird has whispered it in my ear,’ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wooil- 
Martin (ii. 143) gives a picture of a bronze inst-ni- 
merit with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, which has been thought 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than the 6th century. 

I he ctstrolog tj penethliaci, and ^riathenifitici were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term nfmdheviatic.i was a common 
one m the 4th cent. : ‘quos vulgus mathematicos 
vocat (Jerome, Com. in Dan. e. ii. 2). So also in 
the Isfc cent. {Didache^ c. 3). St. Augn.sf.ine has 
frequent relcrcnces to them: ‘Jametiam mathe- 
maticorum fallaces divinationes, et impia dclira- 
menta rejeceiam’ {Conf. viL 6). The title of the 
Iheodosian Code, under which the practices of 
divination are regulated, is: ‘ de Malehcis et 
Matheinaticis/ They are specially mentioned in 
^icts of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honorius am I Theodosius in 409 reads : 

‘Mathematicos, nisi paratl Hint, coiiicibuH erioris j)!oprii mib 
Dculis Jtpiscoporum incendio concrematis, Clatbohcae itehgi 


orus cultui lidem tradeie, nunquam ad errorem praetentum 
redituii, non aolum uibe Itoma, sed otiam omnibus civitatibus 
pelli ilecurinmus ’ (Cod. Theod lib. ix. tit. xvi. iti) 

The horoscope had an important idace in the 
divination of the mathematici and genethhaci. 
Isidore of Seville wiites : ‘ Uoroscopi dicti, quod 
boras iiativitatis hominum speculantur dissimih 
et diverse fato ’ {Dtgm. vm. y). In the Morocco 
ciisis ot 1911, a heading in the ^Standard oi July 
28, ‘ The Kaisei’s Hoioscope,’ shows that there are 
still some who attach meaning to these practices. 

Tlie sortilegi weie those who divined by lot or 
by the ciiaiice opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil : 

‘ qui aub nomine lictao rehgionia per quasdam, quas sanctorum 
aurtea vooant, divinatioma scientiam prolltentur, aut quaruin- 
cunque acripfciuarum inspectione futuia piomittunt' (laid 
viii. D). 

The sortes Sanctorum were similar to the sortes 
Vergdiance {ap. Spartian. Vit. Had. 5). Sevems 
is said to liave read hi.s destiny in the line : 

‘Tu legcro imperio populoa, Romane, memento.' 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the book at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text with a pin. The practice was not regulated 
by the Thcodosian Code. It was forbidden in a 
capitulat e v* //• of 789 : 

* Do tabulis V, I t uu : requirondis Et ub nullus m p&ai- 

tone vol m evangelic, vel in alas rebuH, aornri praesumat, nec 
divinationea aiiqiiaa obsorvare ' (0?>. Carol. Magn. [Miirne. PL 
xevn. 1B7J). 

The metliod of the sortes Sanctommi is given m 
a lAfc of St. Hubert of Libgo (c. 714). Alter a ia'^t 
of tiiree days, two books were placeil on the altar 
—a Book of tlie Gosptds and a Sacramentary : 

‘ ReHcratum auUuu Kvangelium haiic pnmum legcnti Hcnton- 
tiam <)bt.ulit : No iiiueas, Maun; mvcmsti enim grataam apud 
Dominum.^ Liber etaain Samamentorum in wui upertione hue 
pnmum videnti objecit: Duige vuun famuli tur {ib. p. ISS, 
note). 

Th(j election of St. Martin to the lUshopric of 
’roars was decided by such a use ot the Rsalter : 

* UnuH e circumHt.nntabuH, Humto pHalti*rio, <iUom pnmum 
yormim invcmt,, arnpuil. PHalmuB aut<*m hic crab. Ex ore 
infantium et lactanbium. . . .’(Sulp. Sev., de Vita S. Martini, 
ch. 0). 

Idle open practice ot this mode of ilivination in the 
Church is iHuHtiated on the occiLsion of the visit 
of ChramnuH to Dijon {c. 556). 'riui clergy deter- 
mined to tell his fortune from each of the three 
lajctions of tlie (Jallican Mass : 

‘ PositiN clcri(ii taibuH libne HUper altanum, id (“?t 
ApoHtoli, atijue Evangcliorum, oravciiint ad I'.m! ini, . 
Chramno <piui ovimind, oMtendon^t/ Y'be three readings are 
tiusn given (Greg. Tur,, Hint, Franc, iv. l(i) 

In another case, three books were placed on the 
tomb of St. Martin : 

* id CHt pHiUtern, Regum, Kvangehorum : otvigilans tota nocte 
petiit ut mlu beatuH confesBor (pud eveniret ostondcret.’ This 
wuH m 577 {lb. V. l<t). 

The practice of learning hy such means the char- 
acter and administration of a newly elected Bishop 
became in early times an established Church cus- 
tom. Ducange, in his Glossttrium {s.v. ‘ Sortes 
Sanctorum ’), gives illustrations from the J7we.s* of 
Anianus of Orleans, Lanfranc, and others. It was 
krmwn as the Frognostiron. 

Another form of divination was also practised, 
known as sortes ‘per hrevla. In cases of doubt, 
papers were drawn, and tlie lot thu.s taken. In 
the Chronicle of (hrmbrai, it is rccordeti that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autun, an<l Arras claimed the 
body of St. Leger. The lot fell to the Bishop of 
lN>iti(irs : 

‘tubus EpiHtoliH, horum tniim nominihus sul).scnpfis, etconfuso 
sub palla altariH ubti^ctih, hictaquc in commune oratioiie, Picta- 
vensi KpiMfiopo ux uulimiH saruitum corpus dehon declaratum 
«Hl ' {tb.) 

In Spain a similar kind of divination was knovn 
as ensalmos or i'upcal/ji a m . The so'rtes Aposto- 
was a colh'ct ion ol piou.s .sayings drawn up 
for this purjiose. At the end are tliesc words : 

‘ ir.u-t Mint, .Sul t • SiLiicttjrum quae rminpi.uii f.illuntur, neqcQ 
menlmnl 111 id I)«'um rog;i (t obtincbi!-. quotl CiiptS. Ag« 
El gratias ' (.Simth-Chieetham. OCA, art ‘ Sortilege 
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Charles Simeon sought for comfort in this way : 

‘ It was not for direction I was looking, for I am no friend to 
such superstitions as the Sortes Virgilia'nce, Viut only for sup- 
port The first text that caught my eye was Matt, xxvii. 32’ 
(Chambers’s Encycl.^ art ‘ Sortes VirgiliantO ’). 

There is also a reference to the use of rods in the 
casting of lots in the Lex Fristomcm (tit. 14. 1 , a-p. 
Ducange, s.v. 'Tenus’) : 

‘ Tunc unusquisque illorum septem faciat suam sortem, id est, 
tenum de virga.’ 

This kind of rhabdoniancy was condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 578 : 

‘ non licet ad sortileges vel ad auguria respicere, nec ad sortes, 
quas Sanctorum vocant, vel quas de ligno aut de pane faciunt 
aspicere.’ 

The sors de pane refers to purgation by bread. 
The guilt or innocence of an accused was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as corsned : 

‘ Si quis altan ministrantium accusetur, et amicis destitutus 
sit . . . vadat ad ]udicmm, quod Anglice dicitur Gotsned, et 
fiat, sicut Deus velit’ (Leges Kanuti cap. 6, ap. Bromp- 

tormm ; Ducange, s.o. * Corsned ’). 

The salisatores were those who divined by 
leaping . 

‘ quia dum eis membrorum quaecunque partes salierint, aliquid 
sibi exinde prosperum seu tnste significare praedicunt’ (laid, 
viii. 9). 

It would also refer to what is popularly known 
as the ‘jumps/ a twitching in the body. St. 
Augustine refers to it : ‘ His ad j ungun tur millia 
inanissimarum observationum, si menibrnm ali- 
qnod salierit’ {de Doctr, Chr. ii. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the L^fe of St. Moling : 

‘The cleric said to the Spectre : “Grant me a boon” . . . 
Then he bound that boon on the Spectre’s hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his three steps of pilgrimage and his three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that he leapt, he seemed to them no 
more than a crow on the top of a hill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all. . . . But the third leap that 
he leapt, ’tis then he alighted on the stone-wall of the church 
. . . then he leapt from the stone-wall, and reached the church, 
and sat m his place of prayer. . . . After that he looked at the 
boy, and thus he was, with the glow of the anger and the fire 
on him, and the radiance of the Godhead in his countenance’ 
.Whitley-Stokes, p. 16 f.) 

3 . Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination than the more 
developed Catholic Christianity of the West. The 
evidence of the books of the NT points to this 
difference. It is in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded ( 2 ^), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph ( 1 ^® 2^2* and the dream of Pilate’s 

wife (27^^) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church. 
The only instance of the Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, in the choice of St. 
Matthias (Ac D®). In the extension of Christian- 
ity the Gospel triumphs over divination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8^), Ely mas the Sor- 
cerer of Cyprus (13**), the woman with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16^*^), the sorcerers of 
Ephesus (19^^*), stand condemned in the records of 
the early mission outside Judaea. Occultism gives 
way before Sacramentalism, although faint traces 
of the primitive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ‘shadow of Peter’ (Ac 5^^), the handker- 
chiefs from the body of Paul (19^'-^), and the trances 
of Peter (10'") and Paul (22'^ 2 Co 122). Witch- 
ciaft under the form ot (pappuaKeLa is condemned in 
Gal 52 ", Rev 921 218 22i«. 

In the sub-Apostolic ages there are a few refer- 
ences to the practice of divination. The Epistle of 
Barnabas links together pLayeia and (pappi,aK€La 
(xx. 1 ). St. Ignatius in his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians also refers to /xaye^a, and speaks of the one 
Biead of the Blessed Sacrament as the <p6.pp.aKov 
af^avaa-las (xix. 2 , xx. 2 ). Hennas calls a puavreLa 
a heathen practice {Mand. xi. 4). The Dldache 
forbids it : oi) p.ayG'ucrtis, ov papp^aKehcreis (c, 2 ) ; and 
again : t4kvov p.odj pt.n yLvov oicjvocrKdrros . . . fi'igSk 
eTraoiBbs p.7]db p.a$rjp.aTLK6s (C. 3). If the ‘ Two 
Ways’ is an early Jewish-Christian document, 
this stiaight teaching against auguiy, incanta- 


tion, and astrology implies a continuance of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is supported by the evi<Ience of Irenseus at 
the end of the 2nd century. The magical arts of 
Marcus colouied his sacramental rites as well as 
his teaching (c. JLcer. i. xiii. ). The followers of 
Simon Magus would appear to have grafted his 
magic into their Christianity. 

‘ lj>itur horum mystici sacerdotes libidinose quidera vivunfc, 
magias autem perficiunt. . . . Exorcisinis et mcantationibus 
utuntur. Aniatona quoque et agoginia, et qui dicuntur paredn 
et oniropoinpi, et quaecunque buiit alia perierga apud eoa 
atudiose exercentur ’ (ib. xxiii. 4), 

The followers of Caipociates practised the same 
art * 

‘Artes enim magicas operantur et ipsi, et incantationes, 
philtra quoque et charitesia, et paredros, et oniropompos . . 
(lb. XXV. 3). 

Dreams are here included with incantations and 
jihiltres. 

Tertullian in his de Anima {c. 209-214) regards 
divination as a faculty of the soul : 

* Dedimus eniin ilh . . . et dominationem rerum, et divina- 
tionem . . Definimus animam . . . dommatricem, diviiia- 
tricem ’ (oh. 22). 

Dreams may be ^peculiare solatium naturalia 
oraculi ’ {ib. 46), but he points out their danger : 

‘Definimus enim a daemoniis plunmum incuti somnia, eUi 
Intel durn vera et gratiosa, sed, de qua induatria diximus, 
alTectantia atque captantia, quanto magis vena et fniatratona 
et turbida et ludibriosa et immunda ' (ib. 47). 

And of the magical arts in brief : ‘ Quid ergo 
dicemus magiam ’ i][Uod omnes paene fallaciam ’ 
{ib. 57). This he wrote as a Moiitanist. As a 
Catholic {c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘ de sterili- 
tate Christianorum,’ he numbers amon^ the critics 
of the Church ‘ magi, item aruspices, anoli, mathe- 
matici’ {Apol. 43). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the practice 
of divination among the Germans. Thex-e were 
women among them who could foretell tlie future 
by looking into the whirlpools and currents and 
eddies of a river {Strom, i. 15). ‘ The inventors 

of these arts as well as of philosophy were nearly 
ail Barbarians ’ {ib. i. 16). Origen more than once 
speaks of divination as a snai’e to the Christians oi 
Egypt : 

‘Haec ergo omnia, id est, aive auguratio, sive extispicium, 
sive quaelibet immolatio, sivc etiam sorbitio, aut quiciinquo 
motus avium, vel pecudum, vel inapectio quaecunque llbrarurn, 
ut aliquid de futuns videantur ostendeie, in operatione 
daemonum fieri non dubito ’ (tn Nuin.^ honi. xvi. 7). He calls 
the * opprobrium Aegypti ’ of his day * observare au^una, 
requirere stellarum cuisus, et eventus ex iis futuromm nman, 
servare somma caetensque hujusmodi superstitionibus impli- 
cari. Idololatriae namque mater eat Aegyptus ’ {in L%br. Jea. 
Nave, hom. v. 6). 

The inscxdptions of Eumeneia in the 3rtl cent, 
show that the city was to a large extent Christian. 
But, as it was necessary to keep uj) the forms of 
the national religion, and as the ‘ courtesies of 
society and ordinary life, as well as of municipal 
administration, had a non-Christian form/ the 
‘spirit of accommodation ’ must have ruled in the 
religious life of tlie citizens (Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of^ Phrygia^ vol. li , Oxford, 1897, p. 
504). The disciplinary canons of the Synod of 
Ancyra in 314 aie an echo of this ‘spirit of ac- 
commodation ’ of an early age. The 4th cent, 
tightened the reins of discipline as well as the 
definitions of the faith. The practice of divination 
was condemned by canon xxiii. {al. xxiv. ) ; 

‘Qui divinationes expetunt, et luorem gen tilium subsecuntur 
. . . sub regula qmnquenmi jaceant’ (Decr^t. p. ii. caue. xxvi. 
qu. V, 2). 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
the far West. The Synod of Eliberis (Granada) 
in Spain (between 314 and 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding women to frequent cemeteries : 

‘ ne feminae in coemeterio pervigilent’ (can. 
XXXV.). St. Jerome refers to the custom of re- 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining with 
the dead : 
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‘sed Bedens quoque, vel habitans in scjmirhi i-', Lt in delubris 
idoloruin donniens ; ubi stiatis jiclliiiiiyi hosi i.iripn incubare 
®ohti erant, ut somniis futura cognosceicrii/ (i/i /s', uo^). 

The clergy were forbidden to practice divination 
by the Synod of Laodicea (c. 343-381) : 

‘ non oport/ot sacris officns deditos vel cleiicos magos aut 
incantatores existere, aut facere philacteria ’ (can. 30, ajp. Decret. 
p. n. cans XXVI. qu. v. 4). 

Friscillian and his followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his writings give some 
grounds for the accusation, though he clearly states 
how far he thought it right to go : 

‘Adbendi autem lunaris ideo curaus jubetiir, non ut in eo 
observatio religionis ait, aed quia in ea quae videntur omnia 
homo vincitur eb germana aelementis caro . . Ojp.^ 

ed. Schepas, 1889, p. 7S. 3ff.; cf- F. J’aret, Prise. 1894, p. 144). 

The Church of the 4th cent, was weakened by 
this ‘ curiosity ’ in the matter of divination. It 
had difficulty m detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At the close of the century 
Nicetas of Kemesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
old Latin Church of the Danube, writes : 
‘abrenuntiat mimico ot eins, id uri’ver'iao niagicae 

cunositati . . . io'i.in is bn* < m- in il m cultum 

et idolis, sortibu'i lS ■i..^i.i!i- . (Nkmp e<l. A Burn, 

Cambridge, 1905, de Symbolo, c. 1). 

The Gallican Church seems to have been troubled 
by this curiosity in magic. It is referred to in the 
canons of Agdo (506), Orleans (511), and Vannes 
(461 or 465). In a canon of the Synod of Aiixerre 
(578), in addition to the augurift and sortea 
Sanctorum, mention is made of chardcteres. 
These were of the nature of charms : 

‘Phylacteria et Ohameteres drabohooa noc sibi nec 8uiH 
ahquando suspendant, iiioantatoreB veliit miniHiros diaboli 
fugianf (Aug de Temp,^ aenu. 103, ap Ducangc, Glossar.) 

The Cliurch of Spain also regulated the {iractice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capitula of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. of the 
Council of Toledo in 633. But it survived through- 
out the West, and in the Carolingian Renaissance 
of discipline it K'quirod stringent tieatinent. In 
the Decretals of Gratlan is a long extract from an 
unpublished cajutulary which illustrates its danger 
undei the Trank Em})ire : 

‘ Episcopi eoniincpie nunialri ouunbua viribua elaborare 
Btudeant, ut perniciosam ot a zahulo mventani Hortil(‘gam ot 
maj^icam artcin ox parrochua auiH peiuUih oraduumt’ {Deer. 
p. li caus. xxvi. qu. v, 12). 

The Church of Rome expressed the judgment of 
the whole Church in the Council ot 721 under 
Gregory Xl. : 

‘ Si quia anoIoH. aruaincoa vol incaiitatorcH obaervaverit, aut 
philactenis usus fucrn , .uuC tuuna .411 ' (Jb. qu. v. 1). 

LiTKiiATutiB — Corpus Juris Canomci\ ed, Fricdberg, 1879; 
Codex TheodosiairiiSy cd. Golhofred, 173(5 , Ducauge, Glossar. 
ad Scriptores media' et infnria' Latuiitatis, 1733 ; Smith- 
Cheetham, DCA^ 1875; Chambers, Pneyc., IH89 ; G. F. 
Abbott, Macedonian FoLKlort\ Cambridge, 1903 ; W. G. 
Wood- Martin, Traces of the MLder Faiths of Ireland^ J^ondon, 

1^2* ■ T. Barns. 

DIVINATION (Egyptian). — From more than 
one point of view it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general use in the study of manti<;s ; wo cannot 
make either the ordinary definitions, or the jiur- 
pose, or even — to a certain extent — the means em- 
ployed fit in exactly. In fact, in tliis study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles. In Egypt we find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
composed by the Chaldmans and by the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious vari(ity of 
means of divination of the Assyiians and Greeks, 
including the observation of almost every pheno- 
menon of Nature, beings, and things. The ob- 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm of astrology ; its unu.sual 
aspect-s (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
light, eclipses) are explained in advance by myth- 
and do not require an interpretation fi'om 
actual divination. There is no mention of the 


mantics of rain, winds, clouds, or smoke, etc., in 
the Egy[)tian texts, or of the twenty kinds of 
hydromancy, or of divination by ‘palmistry.’ In 
connexion with living creatures there is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(ornithoscopy, ichthyoscopy, etc. ) ; nor do we meet 
with haruspicy,^ extispicy, or teratoscopy. There 
are no evidences in the Egyptian texts or monu- 
ments of cledonomancy, libanomancy, rhabdo- 
mancy, axiiiomancy, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
mancy, knuckle-bones, dice, divining-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
production of phenomena for interi)retation. 

When we apply to Egypt the classifications in 
fjeneral use for the mantics of other peoples, we 
find a certain number of divinatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
about which, however, it is very important to 
observe : (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by oflicial divination ; and (2) that they were 
introduced into Egypt at a late date, under the 
influence of Asia or of the Hellenic world. 

To tih(' llrHl class wo may assign the indicationa drawn from 
the lligbt of birds and encouiilerH with serpents ; e.q. the 
stoiy ot Alexander's expedition to the Great Oasis. This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Xlaiumamat (Erman, ZA xxix. [1891] 00) may be cited in its 
defence, in which a gazelle shows the spot in the desert where 
the stone of the royal sarcophagus is to bo set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a inirach*, axul there is no ground 
for considering it a regular method of div'ination. The use of 
the divmatory vase seems equally unknown to the piiests of 
the ollicial (‘tilts, and the so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanebo is a, l(‘gend of (3 reek origin. The divinatory vase 
certainly exjst(‘d m Egypt in the last centuries of its history, 
and the demotic texts agree on this point with the Gnneo- 
Roman ovidonct's ; but it is very probable that this practice 
was imported fiotii Persia, and in any case it was never em- 
ployed by th(‘ ('.ourt-pri(*stH, but only by rnagieians 

Apart from the referemse in Gn 44*i» to tin* divnung cup of 
Joseph, which may be a ncm-Egyptuin adaptation, wo know 
from the classics (Plin. xxxiii 4(5 ; Plutarch, de Iside^ Ixi., 
Ixiv. ; Uorapollo, i. 39, etc.) that tins was a part of the cult of 
Anuhis in particular ; the god was invok(‘d nv me ms of a vase 
full of lupud or a tlame ; and the reading ol lb** divniatorv 
signs or mutg(»s was performed through the medium of a chikl, 
on whom tlujy worked by ineantatious and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodonm (xvii ), * the soul fore„eeb 
future evrsits m the pliantoms she herself <^reat(‘H ' (cf . Virey, 
ReMpion ^gyp.^ Pans, 1909, p. 227, and Ermoni, lUlitjum t^/Ji/p. , 
do lino, p 122) The use of the child, h(‘cause of its innocence, 
is a eonnnon practice in alt magic, and is connected with the 
nnivsThul belief in the inferiority of a man who has committed 
a Hin or has had sexual connexions, m the stiuggle against the 
spirits L<‘f«''lmre connects these methods of (hvniatien of the 
Intel ])eri<ni with analogous practice's o<‘Curiing all over North 
A1 n<*a f /fecnc AJricainc, 1905, no. 257, p. 2X1), and conjectures 
with great probability (.SVAina*, vi { 1902] 01) that the material 
proci'HS consisted in creating in the clnld's brain pharitoniH and 
images of Anuhis and (d.hers, by means of hypnotism and 
looking at n shining object. We know, besides, that these 
processes persisted down to our own days in the Arabic world. 

It iH poHHiblc, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centnricH some of the x>roceBHe8 or divination of 
the Mediterramian a.iid Chaldti'o-.^s.syrian world. 
The fact of their oombimtHon with innumeiahle 
popular Hiiperntitions tended to jiroduce in the 
olheial cultn a multitude of practices which do 
not really belong to the history of Egyptian 
divination. 

With tile above restrictionH, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination were essentially 
four: (1) the interjirctation of dreams {(f-’v.), sought 
or unsought ; (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
Stars) ; (3) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and intluences of the stars {g.v.) -, and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly indicated, of 
the will of the gods themselves. This last branch 
iiK'ludes [a) the movements of the sacred animals, 
{h) the resyionses of the ‘ prophetic statues,’ and {c) 
the words H])oken by the gods in their temjiles, 
i.e. oracles projierly so called. 

(a) The first group in the last class seems to have 
I J Herodotus and some modern authorities have confused 
veterinary examination to ensure the purity of sacrificial 
• victims with examination for purposes of divination. 
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layed a very limited part. Consultations of the 

ull Apis are known in the classics. Pliny (viii. 
71) and Amm. Marcellinus (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen was good or bad according as Apis 
accepted or refused the food offered by the wor- 
shippers, and that the sacred animal refused the 
offering of Germanicus. They also tell of pro- 
sperity or adversity being foretold for the country 
according as the bull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls. 

There is little doubt that these superstitions are trul3^ Egyp- 
tian and very ancient. But it is very doubtful whether, at the 
classical period, such manifestations were employed by the 
priests as means of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they were simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egi'pt wherever sacred animals were kept in the temples, 
and that what the Greeks and Romans tell of Apis happened 
also in the case of the crocodiles of Ombos, and the rams of 
Elephantine or of Mendes. It may have been due to the influ- 
ence of the Greeks, who were accustomed to give importance 
to this very type of mantics, that these customs became em- 
bodied in the priestbj- cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance as methods of divination. In fact, dreams, astro- 
logy, and, in particular, the direct consultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the gods, had at an early period 
supplied the official religion of Egypt with methods of con- 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, and more in 
keeping with the fastidious genius of the race ; and it is to 
these classes that nearly all the known examples of Egyptian 
divination belong. 

(&) Among the most characteristic processes in 
the consultation of statues is the designation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the statue of Amon-Ka at 
Napata. The ancient authors had been struck 
witli it (see esp. the account of Diodorus, iii. 5, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical writings 
of Synesins [Works, French tr. by Druon, Pans, 
1878, p. 244]). The famous stela of Jebel Barkal, 
on which the election of Aspalut is recorded, is 
the most complete account of this practice access- 
ible in the English language. After a number of 
ceremonies, too long to describe here (see Maspero, 
Boulaq, pp. 69, 336, and Guide Cairo Museum, 
ed. Dec- 1910, p. 215, Room S, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
the statue of the god, which had been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it ‘ seized ^ the 
candidate it chose. The statue thereupon declared 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newly- 
elected monarch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned by the god himself. 

Recent Egyptological discoveries show that all the traits of 
this curious ceremonial were borrowed bv Ethiopia from the 
divmatorj' ritual of Egypt. On the tomb of Nib Udnnaf at 
Gurneh (see Sethe, ZA xliii. [1006] 30 ff.) there is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Ainori-Ra The candidates 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, ‘and not to a single one of them did it make the 
motion hanu [see below for the actual gesture] except, said the 
King, when I pronounced thy name.’ Then, Nib Udnnaf being 
thus chosen, the statue conferred the power upon him by four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom was in existence even in the time of Amenhotep in., 
and it IS quite logical to suppose that it goes back to a much 
earlier period ; it may perhaps be even as ancient as the 
worship of the god himself. 

The right of consulting the god is reserved, of 
course, to his people, i.e. to the king or the chief 
‘ prophet ’ (a poor modern tr. of the word honu, 
wnicli is, more exactly, a ‘ man belonging to some 
one ’). The consultation does not take place at 
any time, but only, according to traditional eti- 
quette, on one of the days of the holy image’s 
‘going out ’ ()fcAa 2 ^=‘ assemblies,’ ‘processions’) — 
in the case of the Theban Amon, e,g . , at ‘ his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recognized place 
where it is allowable to present the divinatory re- 
quest to the god, and even to interrupt the ‘ going 
out ’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘ silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine containing the statue and 
begins by an invocation {dsh) in court language. 
He then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
to listen to such and such an affair. The teims 
used here also are traditional : ‘ O God of Good- 


ness, my Lord,’ is the beginning of the question. 
Then the case is stated : a theft has been com- 
mitted ; will the god help to find the stolen pro- 

n and the culprits ? A funerary monument 
een robbed ; does the god desiie the punish- 
ment of the spoilers ? Sometimes even more cir- 
cumlocution is used ; ‘ Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious affair ? ’ (e.p. among the Bams of the 
Great Oasis ; see below). If the statue remains 
motionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
{hanu) ‘ twice with decision.’ 

The actual gesture of consent is difficult to determine. 
Nearly all authorities admit that the statue ‘ shook its head ' 
The word hanu, always employed, without exception, in all 
the texts, for this method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual signification of the 
word in ordinary language. Amon-Ra of Karnak, in the long 
senes of examples known to us, Amon ‘ Pakhoniti' of Memphis 
(cf. Ple^’^te, PISBA x. [1892] 41, 66), Amon ‘ Ta-Shorn ’ (i6.),Khon8u 
‘ Nofirhatep ' of Thebes, Amenothes i., king of the dead (cf. 
Erman, SBA W, 1910, p. 210), and the images of the Ethiopian 
Amon of Napata gave responses in this way {hanu). The same 
is true of Isis of Koptoa (Petrie, Koptos, London, 1806, pi. xix. 
lines 11-13). There is doubt, however, in the case of Juppiter 
Amon of the Great Oasis (cf- Brugsch, Reise nach der 
Oase, Leipzig, 1S78, pi. xxii.), and the consultation granted 
afterwards to Alexander, on his famous journey to this sanctu- 
ary. But there is no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, as we have no 
remains of these portable statues, scientific reserve must be 
maintained on this material detail. The passage m the famous 
stela of Bakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of Khonsi 
* to incline its face,' is nothing more than an ordinary expres 
Sion in court language, meaning ‘ to be in a benevolent mood, 
or * to consent gladly ’ to something. Finally, it will be ob 
served : (1) that several passages in the inscriptions and pajiyrl 
say that the statue performs hanu ‘ towards ’ some one hidden 
in the midst of a group or a crowd ; (2) that, m many other 
circumstances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘ seizes 
some one, or ‘ holds the string ’ (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), etc These evidences, along with others too long to 
give here, justify' us m assuming, with equal probability, that 
the hanu may have been a movement of the arm of a jointed 
statue, accompanied perhaps by a sound, a whistling, or a cry, 
of suitable strength. We have absolutely no exact details here, 
though we know that, in the case of oiacles proper, the god 
spoke ; but this Divine language is itself a matter for discus- 
sion. Maspero, in all the works in which he discusses these 
‘proiihetic statues’ (see Literature), holds that tiie^' were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings attached to their arms and 
heads, and that the officiating pneet pulled a string for each 
response and each gesture. In his earliest works (cf. JtllR x\- 
[1887] 16911.) he even seems to admit the existence of actual 
machinery, worked, when required, by fiie or steam. The 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to be 
generally accepted. It is a very ingenious and saliHractory 
hypothesis — but nothing more, for no single text or representa- 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was the exclusive privilege of the ‘ essential 
statue, just as were the possession of the fluid sd, and the gift 
of exorcism, of healing, of ‘vital hriMtli'^,' etc ; and — i>roh.d)ly 
for reasons of magic awe — the Egyptians nt'hei made a hingl’e 
representation to show what sucli a statue v. as. 'I'hme is one 
portable figure of Min, it is true, nude and ithyphalhc, rar-ied 
on his shield and having his ‘magic-caso’ with him, in a 
number of Theban representations of proceshions (Luxor, 
Medmet Habu, and Ramesseum). This statue suggests, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground — which would justify the theory of statues with 
movable heads. But it is doubtful whether this is a ‘ prophetic 
statue — from the very fact that they have dared to show^ it in 
bas-relief. We know, finally, that the sacred image was earned 
on the bari ; and, even allowing that the naos was open duting 
the consultation and that the statue was taken out cf it and 
placed on the ground (cf. Pleyte, PSBA x 43), it is dfitumlt to 
see by what sort of mechanical means movements could be 
produced. All^ that we can state wnth certainty is that the 
idol indicated its wishes by a gesture, or by a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 

After this sort of ‘duty pertoimance,’ the king 
or the chief priest puts the question. The cases 
about which we know (from inscriptions, papyri, 
and ostraca) are of great variety (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Papyrus 10335 ; Mariette, Catal, unon. d'A bydos. 
Pans, 1881, no. 1225 ; Brugsch, ZA ix. [1871] 85 ; 
Erman, SBA W , 1910, pp. 344, 346 = Cairo Ostrakon 
25242 ; Turin Papyrus 126, ch. 3 ; Erman, Agyp, 
Rel. 186 ; Louvre Maunier Stela ; Breasted, A 7 ic. 
Records, iv. [Chicago, 1907] 317 ; NaviUe, Inscr. 
hist, de Pinodjein 111., Paris, 1883, p. 111). A con- 
sideration of all the questions submitted shows 
that the majority are judicial deeisioms, and that 
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they are entirely concerned with the people and 
things ruled over or possessed by the god ; in 
short, tliat they are cases not of interpretative 
divination or divination of the future, but of the 
divination, for the immediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. This remark helps us to under- 
stand how the process of the Divine response by 
Imnu tended to become a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phraseology, the divinatoiy element 
of which in the end quite evaporated (see below). 

The jjrocess of questioning is controlled by 
rigorous fixed rules. A series of definite ques- 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, ne 
varidtUTy the solution of the didicmlty. To each 
question the statue has to reply hy ‘yes’ {i,G. by 
performing hanu ‘ twice with decision ’) or ‘ no ’ 
(i.e. by remaining unmoved). In certain cases, 
the final decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 
gesture. Two pieces of writing are placed before 
it, the one saying that an accused peison is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty ; and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sui*e, this test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothmes is an example of tliis kind, in which, 
twice over, ‘ the god refused to take the writing 
that declared him guilty, and took that declaring 
him innoc.erit ’ (cf. a good tr. of this typic.al 
example in Breasted, Ano, Records y iv. 325). 

This curious passage would lead one to suppoBo that, c\c‘u 
al'-ho’'»r'' M a '■h'd'in" of the lu'ad, the sbatiK* <!(‘i tamly 

ini') ■'<< .• • I ». •’ .inn to take the wiitinp: Thi.s 

evidence should bo hud alon);sid(3 of the various texts that 
seem to show that at the coronation of the kinjj the Htatue of 
Amon-Ra put the crown on the new sovereij^n's head, aa in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with the indication of the 
Kthio[)ian kings and the Theban chief priests hy 
the statue, these examides of judicial decisions 
throw light upon the philosophy of such pro({(jed- 
ings. It is possible — and probable-— that originally 
the gesture of the statue was actually <livinatory, 
inasmuch as, though an indication was lookcMl for 
from it that was the result, it is true, of solicita- 
tion, its exact answer or choi(5e could nob he fore- 
told. In the earliest times the hana of the statue 
was aa iuqiossihle to anticipate with certainty 
as were the miraculous movements recorded in 
other insciijitions — the statue making a gesture 
of welcome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed before a court oflicial (ci. Betrio, Koptosy 
pi. xix. line 11 f. ), or, nioxo frequently, before 
the prince who was destined one day to mount 
‘the thi'one of Ilorus,’ and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indication had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the proc(‘ss had a tendency gradually to become 
an o) Kir at ion in which the process of investigation, 
proceduie, and inquiry was carried through more 
ami more by human means, and the only uncertain 
element 6, the opinion, or the will, of the god 
— was reduced to the very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘yes’ or remaining motionless. Divina- 
tion proper, thus reducetl to the minimum of 
interpretative freedom, and coufmed to cases 
e 5 [ually dchnite and real, became, by force of 
circumstaruKis, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in practice, and soon 
even simply a formality with practically no divi- 
natory significance in it. This was almost certainly 
t,he nature of the Divine hanu in the cases of the 
election of the Kiluo])ian king and tlie nomination 
of the Theban chief nriesb ; and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all .serves 
to explain how, m the course of history, the 
Divine consent by a movement of the statue 
came to be the regular and ne(iOSHary acccBsary of 
registration for all kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, marriages, wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerary lots passed before the temple authori- 


ties, m which there was no kind of ‘divination’ 
to be seen — unless, indeed, we give that name to 
the desire (or would-be desire) to be quite certain, 
for the sake of the validity of these actions, that 
the s[)iiit ol the god was not opposed to them 
(cf. (1) the process in the Tniiu Papyrus 126; 
(2) Erman, ZA xxxv. [1897] 12, for the registia- 
tion of a will; (3) Mas[)eu), Boulaq, p. 336, tor 
the legistration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Bioastvod says in Anc. Records, iv. 325, about a 
special work on this series of legal doeamcnts)d 
(c) From the knoxvn examples, it appears that the 
consultation of statues usually corusisted in obtain- 
ing a seiies of acKiuiescings manifested by the 
hanu. We Imvc seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ somethucs accompanied this manifesta- 
tion of the god’s will. There were also other 
rnoveuioiits of an analogous kind ; when the 

image of Khonsu consented to grant its magic 
]>ower to one of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
diive oil' a demon, it is said that it ‘made four 
passes of the magic fluid -fiom which we may 
assume actual movements, no matter how rudi- 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
the lutjhu was accompani(‘.d by spoken words, 
sentoncibs more or less brud*, bub practically torm- 
iiig a short discourse ; this is the case in the 
election of the kings of Kapata. It is, indeed, 
certain, fiom a number of other texts, that the 
gods spoke— not, of <‘,ourse, to th(3 common herd 
of mortals, hut to theii sons ami their ministers 
{i,e, to the members of the royal family and the 
high priests). 'Fhe gist of the wishes they mani- 
f<3st(Ki thus was afterwards r(Kliu*-eil to the form of 
a <le(u*ee {:utu)y and engraved on the walls of the 
temple as Hhc words of tlui god himself’ ; or their 
wishes were ombodiisd in one of those rhythmical 
pi OHO a<5couTits, lyrical in cliaraetcu*, which have 
oeen rapidly (mriching tlui vorpns of Egyptian 
historical iiiscn])ti<)ns in recent times. 

ThcHe omclcH of an uuiny \an('in's as Uui conHiiltaUons of 
the Htaluos ovanniHHi ahov*^ Soon'tnut's the yfoii liitnself, of 
luH own a<icord and iniHohoitod, wMudtlftvIy niaiufoHtod bus will, 
making his voice heard, in the ailcrico of the Hunctuary, to the 
king or prieat coming int,o hiH inajcHtic prcHcnco ; and he would 
order a iniHmon to Lebanon for wood for hia houHo, for atones 
for hi« U-rnploa, for iKnfnnif'H aiui rare triK'H for hia altars and 
Hiitu tu.mca(<'f. F.irnrin, xxxvin. [I!)0()] 1; and (ilolcnischeff, 
liTi xxi. 1C7). Hoini'limca Uio inamfcHtatiori was loaa iinfore 
si'cn • it might ho the < muplcmont of a prcviou.M warning in a 
(Ircani, a formal oxpl.in.il it)ii ol u Inoij tihe god was gracionaly 
granting hy r« epn .t , or it nunht lx* the ariavver to a pasmonate 
naiiiortt of the lung To the last oat.i^gory huIongH the diflcourae 
rc*ci‘iv(>d l>y Hata.tu in the temple of l>eir ol-Lalyiri, when .she 
<^ani<*, after jnayora aixl fasting, to acok a manifestation of 
the Divine will, and waa ordereil to aencl an expedition to the 
country <4 spires (c-f. Navilh*, Deir el Hithari, London, 1S98- 
itlOl, iii. SI), This 1‘iuuouH example in a good Hpecimen of the 
maniHT of pioi'erding. The other examples of the saino t^^pe 
show tiiat in no single case was the divination .treompanied bv 
ecHtaay, religious frenzy, or hypnosis of the* snhjert, and that 
the god lu'ver uH(*d mystenous language, or bu>lcf n manelrd 
words that were afterwaids submitted to th(‘ m(,erpiri,ation 
of professional soothsayers. The statmuenfs made the grjd 
were in clear arul eoh(‘r(‘nt terniB. They wens nraetieal replies 
as to a fact, a decision to be taken, or the issue of a e.oncn'te 
imminent event. All thr* Egyptian precision and love of clear- 
ness are seen in these oraches, as we may call them. Seti i- 
implores tlie god, and is shown a place wlu*ro he must make 
a w(dl in the deH<Tt, while the gofl demands a sanetnary in 
exchange (<;f. Rreastfsl, Ana. /ieeorf/x, ut, S2) ; and orders, 
soliciteil or unsolicited, relating to the couhtruction and repair 
of hmldingH (ejj Manette, Karnak^ Lidpzig, 1875, pL xii. ~ 
Bieasleil, Anc ' RacordH, ii no apjx'ar to have held the 

cliief place m these «)rai h^i pei li.ap’v, iiidi <’d, Ju.st hecau.so these 
responsr-i nioie than f)tb(‘is wen* mgiavid on the walls of the 
huiklings with which they were thus connected. Another kind 
of predwt.ion whi<di we find of more and more frecpient occur- 
rem-e is t.he foieti'llirig of a prine('’H eoming to the throne 
Thothmes in was informed by tin* god long in advance that he 
would one day be king of Egi pt (luHciiption of the year 23 at 
Waciy-llalfa) , and Ihii m i i !:« ■ !■ m was <‘OTinrmed later by the 
statue Hudflenly Mupp.eg in ‘idiu- of Thothmes, proehaumng 


1 On the qn<‘Htion of illusion or Laud in thy above proces.ses, 
see Fimitart, Rr/njam ei mt <{un\ rtt/u tenne Kaft/pte, Pans, HK)S 
vol. 1. eh i. p. C7 If ; Maxpero, ‘ Les .Statu-^'S parlantee/ in </ /c 
21st Dec, 18U8 
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him king, crowning him, and making him a speech (cf Breasted, 
‘Coronation Inscription,’ in Anc. Records^ ii. 60, no 140). 

Such facts should be compared with those telling how the 
Divine statue proclaimed the king, appeared in laibl with him 
under its and gave him his crown i di i(l<_n - (e g, 

Daressy, -i ■ J.i [1903] 27 f, for Ramses n., and similar 
facts foi the Thothmes, "• ' n. -‘r V V '->= the XVII Ith dynasty, 
and Harmhabi) They > jhat here we have, for 

historical Egypt, the continuation ot an extremely ancient 
divinatory process. If we further consider the remarks of 
Breasted I-dnc. Records^ li 225) on the antiquity and persist- 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it ia a possible 
assumption that the whole is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state ot things, and that, in pie-historic 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled by divination, 
the idol (or, betoie it, the fetish) intervening by prophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to be its minister and 
to rule over men in its name. Such a view would modify our 
ideas on the origins of Egyptian monarchy, and should be con- 
sidered along with the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priests by divination. 

The inscriptions of the classical period published 
in recent years show that the gods themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
all doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of very frequent occurrence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im- 
portant decisions. At grave junctures, e.g. when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and he did not ask it 
in a sign or prodigy to be interpreted afterwards ; 
he lequested an answer m articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to find a nobler tone 
in the ancient literatuie of the East than that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine 
wisdom, stated his business before his ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview with face lit up 
and heart full of joy, because he had heard bis 
god speak to him ‘ as a father to his son ’ (cf. e,g, 
K uriant, HIV xv. [1896] 178 ; Inscription of 
Thothmes IV. at Konosso). This fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul- 
tations of the god by the king.^ 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, as having an Egyptian 
character and no foieign elements, the demotic 
inscriptions of Nubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis ot Phili® and Thoth of Pi-Nubs. The records 
that the ' chief of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the official procedures already noticed (cf. 
Kevillout, Revue 6gyptologique, v, nos. i.-ii., and 
FSBA X. 56-58). At the oracle of Dakke, held 
in great veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Blemmyes, the statue of the god was consulted 
‘at the great feast’ {bo en lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a prediction of the circumstances 
favourable for the celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Philse to the Blemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyptian custom that we 
find at Korti, when the chief priest of the temple 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Revue tgyptol. v. no. ill, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very difficult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
Greeco-Koman authors. The same restraint must 
be observed as for the divinatory processes dis- 
cussed above in the inquiry concerning the pro- 
phetic statues. As a lule, the recently discovered 

1 As to the very difficult question of the maUnal method by 
which the god spoke, Garnault {Revue scientijique, no. 21, May 
1900, p. 643 f.) suggests ventriloquism ; Maspero holds that the 
priest spoke by Divine inspiration m the name of the god — the 
most satisfactory theory in many instances. But in some cases 
the king alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine response directly in his own soul. 


information of Pharaonic age tends to confirm f^^r 
the majority of eases the actual national character 
of the modes of divination. Thus at the oracle 
of Bisu in the Tliebaid (Herod. L 182 ; Amm. 
Marcellinus, xix. 12), and at that of Heliopolis 
(Macrobius, Batiirn. i. 30), the means of getting 
the future divulged consisted in reducing the ques- 
tions to writing, according to carefully arranged 
formulae. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in the judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and the importance of the 
proper wording of the formulary noted by Pliny 
(xxviii. 3) and Juvenal {3at. vi. 390) corresponds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
formulae, deposited under seal in the temple, and 
the replies given, also sealed, with the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine coriespondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles which were 
given into the hands of the Imperial police and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

The cases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the sanc- 
tuary of Ptah Sotmu in Memphis was giving 
oracles in the Pharaonic epoch to sufferers who 
came to consult it (see Disease [Egyp.]), and that 
the gods had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that the result of the combined 
influence of Asia and Greece was to extend and 
modify the essentials of these processes of divina- 
tion, just as in the cases alieady noticed of 
prophecy by interpretation of inanimate things. 

The famous oracle of Juppiter Amon of the Great Oasis 
deserves special mention. Although manifestly in decadence 
in the time of Strabo (xvii. 759), Its advice was still held of 
great value m difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat vi. 554). A 
study of the iirincipal Gr»co-Roman authors who describe the 
manner in which the god made hia will known (Ptoleni. § 8f. ; 
Scriptores rerum Alex. Magui^ ed. Muller-Didot, 1846, p. 37 f. ; 
Arrian, Anabasis^ in. 4. § 5 ; Qumtus Curtius, iv. 7 , 

Ephippos, § 3 ; Strabo, vii. fr. 1 ; Diodorus, xvii. 61 ; Plutarch, 
Alex. 27 ; and especially Callisthenes, fr. 27 and 36) shows 
that it was in absolute conformity with the Egyptian rule : 
the statue of the god, the response by gesture and, if need 
be, by spoken words, the consultation by the high priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ceremonial going out’ of the god (notice 
the passage of Strabo [vii. fr. 1] remarking indirectly that the 
responses of the oracle were given m conventional signs, Sta 
Tci'ajv o-v/x/SoAoiv). We also find indirectly, from the evidence 
of Ephippos (§ 3), that the divinatory statue had a human form, 
and was provided with shoes, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait — granting that the Amon of the Oasis ia certainly a copy 
of the Theban Amon — helps to confirm the conclusion that the 
prophetic statue of Thebes had a ram’s head. The most famous 
episode in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was summoned by Amon as his son and l^-wful successor 
upon the throne of Egypt. Maspero {Ann. de VBcole des Hauler 
Etudes^ 1897, pp. 1-32, ‘Comment Alexandre devint dieu en 
Egypte’) shows clearly that the deification of the great con- 
queror was carried through completely in accordance with the 
forms of the Pharaohs, in spite of the mistaken statements of 
Greek authors, who were ill-informed as to Egyptian procedure. 

The consultation of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to the priest in charge o± the 
ordinary priestly functions led, of necessity, to 
the suppressing of professional soothsayers and 
seers tilled with religious frenzy, divinatory 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of offieials 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams ; this 
function w'as entrusted by the I’haraoh to some 
of his chaplains or secretaiies. Finally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged with 
the execution of the rules of mantics as applied 
to time and space (cf. art. Stabs [Egyp.], for a 
partial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trifling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged the attention of all classes, 
from the man in the street to the king himself. 
But these were dealt with directly, by individual 
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mtelligence, by an answer obtained fioin a book 
of magic, or by explanations sought from some 
private person celebrated for knowledge and 
sagacity— this last word being understood in its 
nano west sense of a higli degree of skill in 
magical studies. This practice of private divina- 
tion (which must be carefully kept distinct from 
official divination) seems to have been of wide 
occurrence in Egypt in all })eiiods. It presents 
cases of an inlinite variety of application, but 
these will be more appropi lately discussed under 
Magic (Egyp.). 

Litkraturr. — There is no monograph on the subject. A goocl 
number of^ teHtiniouies of classical authors, almost entiielv 
neg:lectcd in Eg-yptological works, are g-atheiod together in 
J G Wilkinson, Manners atui Oxtstoins, etl 1S78, ii •162-4C4, 
whore, however, the actual facts are not stated fiom Egypt, 
itself An isolated branch — tlie study of prophetic statuca — is 
tieated by G. Maspero, in a great many publications (sec esp. 
JtUR XV. [18S9J 159, 188; RTr i. [18S2J 158, .//>, 21st Deo. 
1808 [speaking statues] ; Gunie auMnsee de Jiotdaq, Dans, 1888, 
pp. 09, 336; Stp,des de Mf/th, et d^ArcMoL ni. [1901] 165, 220; 
A tinuaire de VEcole des II antes Etudes, 1897). A short account 
is given m A. Erman, Af/r/pt ReU(jion‘\ Berlin, 1006, p. 186. 
The rest of the important doemuents and articles on the subject 
have been mentioned in the article. 

George Foucart. 

DIVINATION ((Jreok). — Of the beliefs with 
regard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
time of their arrival in Greece we have no know- 
ledge. That they ju-ac.tisod it is highly likely ; 
and it is inconceivable that tlie inhabitants of 
Knossos, Tiryns, Myceme, and the other centre.s 
of pre-hLstoric culture had no belief in it ; but 
definite information is entirely wanting. The most 
we can say i.s that cei tain ‘ancient oracles very 
possibly date from pie-FHdlcnic times. We begin 
therefore with the hnidai p(*rio(I of Greek history 
(? c, 1200 B.c. ), of wlioae culture we know some- 
thing from Homer. 

I. In Homer.— Here we find for the most part 
‘ indejumdent diviners’ {divins lihvr.s, to adiipt 
Bouchi'i-Leclcrcq’s convenient terminology). T1 h‘. 
oracular shrines, so famous in latei ages, are 
8car(;ely mentioned at all. One instance oc^curs 
of a private consult.ation at Dodona,^ and Aehilh's 
mentions the w-^ealth of the shunc at Delphi but 
no important oracles are mcniioned as emanating 
from either. Agamemnon, for examjiht, does not 
a.j>j)ear to have consulted any orn*, but the scuu* 
Kalchas with njgani to the' Trojan war. Tlie 
famous portent of the serpent arid the nest of 
swallows is inter])rcted by him, and Odysseus 
bids the discouraged army ‘wait awhile and see 
whetlier Kalchas prophesieth aright or not.’® So 
far, then, as divination is ollieial and jirofcssional, 
it is the individual siuu’ {/xdvTLs, oicoj^oirdXos) and not. 
any sort of priestly corporation, that wc liavii to 
deal with. The pawns is not, as a rule, an inspinsd 
prophet, but ratluu* a craft.sruan {S7jpio(.py6s)f classcid 
with leecihes and c^ar'pentei's rtr a famous verse of 
the Odyafsdy (xvii. 384, /xdmy, I) iprTjpa KaKuv 
T^KTova dovpojv). He practises sctu'-cjraft, paproadpr]^ 
the later pavruc^ {rdx^v)^ as a doctor practises 
physic, jmd by the favour* of the gods^ he has 
more skill in it than ordinary num. Hut any 
we can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
I atroklos, who is not a regul.ir physiid.tu, on 
occasion heals the wounded i hirvpyjo*^’. ()1 any- 
thing Hke^ possessxori or prophetic vision, apart 
from tlm interpretation of omens, wo hear vei*y 
little. The most famou.s instance is the ‘seconrl- 
sight’ of Theoklymenos {Od. xx. 351 ff.), who siid- 
denly sees the hall filled with the ghosts of the 
wooers of Penelope. The typical Homeric metho<l 
of foretelling the future is by i/in (irtions avd erics 


1 0(L xiv. 327 ; cf. xix. 200. 2 n. ix. 404. 8 n ,i. 299 f. 

.. V' following the recogiuml claHHifhMtion. 

divKles divmapon into paurtK^ tuOeos and rub/ ifufioovun’ 0‘irncn.s 
TOW pek\ovTos {Pined rus, 244 B-0) The foiiner ih ahnent from 
Homer, ty:! f'-.'" . ri'..i 1 is been ascriheii (wrongly, we Ihmk) 
o the rii.' <■!<(. ii T)v Bouch(‘-BeeIerf‘<l and others 


of omen-birds (oWoOP or sometimes of other 
animals, or hy portents (rdpara), 

Tlie former of these {dppLdopapreia, oiojpoerKOTrLa) 
was always of more or less importance m Gieece 
although it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homei, the omen- bird 
is geneially an eagle, and always sent by Zeus 
Apollo, or Athene.- Its actions are synibolical’ 
and need no complicated augury for their interpre- 
tation. A characteristically transpaient allo^^orv 
is that ^iven by the eagle nl It. xii. 200 ff. : * ^ 

* For a bird appeared unto tlicui atj they stiove to cross even 
an eagle of high Bight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bore 
a monstrous :e<l soriimit in his talons, alive still and breathinir 
that was not yet foigetful of strife, for it struck at the bird 
that held it upon the breast hy the neck, vvntiung back And 
tlie eagle dioppoil it from him to the earth, galled by the pain 
and flung it down into the midst of the throng, and hiinself 
flew with a bcream on the breath of the wind. And the Troians 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake lying m the midst 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the ajgis-bcarer.’ 

Here the eagle represents the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and the discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. That it is 
meant as an omen is shown by the species of bird 
—not all birds are ominous® — and by the unusual 
nature of the occurrence— it is ailed a portent 
{rtpas). It is seen on the left, i.e. the west, the 
quaiter of darkness, arul so must be unliuiky. A 
mucih sinqilcr omen encourages Odysseus and 
I )iomedes : ® 

MTnl,o them Pallas Athene sent a heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their eyes through the rairky 
night, hut they heard its cry. And OdyKseus icjoiced at that 
omen and made prayer to Atliene.' 

In neither of these cases is the diviner strictly a 
professional. Polydamas, who interprets the first 
omen, is renowned as an augur, but he is present 
at the battle sinqily as a wairior, arul only inci- 
dentally interprets omens and advises liector. 
0<lysseus is a favourite of Athen<b hut has nothing 
of tlie pidest or wizard about him. The method 
of interpretfition is of the sinqih^st in these and all 
otlier cases in Homer; and IhuToi, wlio is hy no 
nutans impious, is frankly contemptuous about tlie 
adverse sign. 

I’ortemts, strictly spcuiking, — i.e, ominous events 
of a miraculons natun‘,— are not very common 
in Ifouier. One luis alr(*a,dy been mentioned in 
passing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 
Kalehas, eruls by the c,reatur<^ Ixnng Uinieti into 
stone ; but. no one s<‘(uns to deduce anything fiom 
this. 43ie word n'pas, indeed, is us<»d to mean any 
sign® fi'om a god, wlnstlnu miraculous or not, or 
any Avoiufeidul thing, like the icgis, wdiich ap- 
par<intly Kris carrifis in It. xi. 4. Kn any (ta.se, it 
IS definitely from a god that the sign always 
(mines; and this applies to the other foims of 
divina.tion mentioned Ixtlow. Of familiar sjurits, 
animals whi<‘li give signs of tluhr own accord, anci 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. 

B(isid(ts augury and poif.imis, tint most important 
omens are dreams. TlKise ai(t jilmo.st always 
definitely sent hy a god, and usually speak in 
plain languag(*. Generally also they are true, an 
(iX(teption being the ‘ banei'ul dream’ sent hy Zeus 
to d(ic<tive Agaimtmnon.'^ Usually the vision takes 
the form of a man or woman known to the sleeper 

1 iStnctly, opva im * a bird, in gixicral,’ oio>p(>s, ‘ an omen-bird ' , 
but, the diHt.inct.ioti m often iieglcct(‘d. olunnh alHO rneann an 
oiiuui given bv tt ’^nrd, iieiK'c an oiiHui in general; arul opt't.s 
was used in this Hcnse. 

2 See Anieih on (hi. x 274. For the aHHociation of thoHO three 
deitien, of. the rept*'i,ted hntJ at yap, Zeu xf rrdrep Kai ’AOqi'atr} 
<cat ‘ATToAAoe, The eugle ih ‘ uiohl perfect (i e. most tiioronghlv 
ominouH) of winged fowl ' (II viii. 247, xviv. 31.5) 

3 Od. 11 . IK2. IL xii. 2391. •' //. x. 274 ff 

♦J Gulled m gtuieral o-r/pa. A falling 0 tar is called rppac (11 
iv. 76). The stock xf'pasr of later times, amouHtiouM bitOi, ora 
birth liotu a mule (nee, eg., Plato, Oratyius, 393 B), floi*s nor 
oeiMir m Homer 

7 /f. ii 6tf. Zeus IB, it would appear, the normal sender of 
dreams (tb. i. 63) ; and we hear of no other god who, so to speak, 
keeps dreams read\-inade. The others appear themselves in 
sleep, or make and send phantoms 
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(in tMs case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
allegorical language is not invariable, and there 
exists a class of dream -interpreters {6v€LpoTr6\oL), 
hut, we may safely assume, no masters of any 
complicated and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men as Artemidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones ; so we gather 
from the apologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivoiy, in the speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
{Od. xix. 560). According to the geography of 
Od. xi., the ‘ folk of dreams’ 6 veipo 3 v) occupy 

a position beyond Ocean and near Hades ; but 
such ideas have at least as much poetic fancy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to observe is that 
Penelope’s dream is of the kind we have elsewhere 
noticed ^ as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
— a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to be noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of his dead and unburied friend appears to him 
{II, xxiii. 62 ff. ) to beg for speedy release from his 
homeless condition. But everything about this 
scene, including the revenant, is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Homeric beliefs. 

The occasional appearances of deities, who speak 
face to face with favoured heroes (Athene with 
Achilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
are foreign to our purpose ; but we may note, 
in passing, the peculiar occurrence which later 
Greece called Homer or 6 cr(ra — the 

rumour which, coming from no one knows where, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greeks always 
recognized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found both in Homer and 
in later writers, namely, that the Divine will 
may be made known by means of the casual words 
of a mortal (K\y5c£}p), Of this we have a note- 
worthy example in Od. xx. 98 ff. Odysseus, about 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement ; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words from a tired maid- 
servant, who curses the wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind corn for their feasts. Later 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pharai.^ 
The consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his own ears, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance words from passers-by. These were 
construed into an answer. This form of divination 
{cledonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears in various forms, such as the puns on 
names — eX^yavs, ^Xavdpos, eX^TrroXts, in the 

Agamemnon, 686 f.), and seems to have had this 
great advantage, that one could either accejjt 
or disregard an omen of this kind.^ 

Allied to cledonomancy is the omen from sneez- 
ing {Od. xvii. 541 tf.)— one of the large class of 
omens from involuntary human actions (■TraX/xoi), 
elaborated in latei times into a complicated system. 
In the Homeric instance, Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Penelope’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has spoken, the 
sneezer is not only given the customary ‘Good 
health to you ! but the words /cal dXrjdeia X^et, 

‘ and he (the last speaker) tells truth,’ are added. 

Necromancy proper — the evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts — is not found in Homer. The nearest 
approach, besides the appearance of Patroklos’ 
spirit, is in the visit of Odysseus to Hades {Od. 

1 See Divination (Introductory), § i, ‘Dreams.’ 

2 Boucti^-Declercq, in 399 ; Pausanias, vii. xxii. 2-8, 

s Cf. .Esch Again. 1652 f. 

AI- . . . ovK avatvoixcLt daveZv. 

XO. 6vxoiJ.4vot<; daveZv ere . . . 


xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly apj^roached 
with regular necromantic lites, blood-ofterings and 
the like, and the whole passage suggests something 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the dead 
as ‘strengthless.’ It may well be that, while the 
Achaean lords were not ghost-worshippers, their 
subjects were,^ and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated up from lower levels of society. But 
even here the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper world ; nor have 
they any prophetic powers, except Teiresias, who, 
by special grace, retains his old seer-craft or some- 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s powers of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector.^ 

Such are the main forms" of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for his 
weather signs are simply crude meteorology, with 
nothing of magic about them. 

2 . Historic period. — We now pass to the histoiic 
period, which we may roughly divide into (1) the 
time of Greek development and political import- 
ance (8th to 4th cent. B.C. — First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent, onwards). 

(1) The period of political importance. — In this 
period, besides the Homeric methods, several new 
forms of divination w^ere introduced, which will be 
briefly discussed in their proper place ; but the 
chief feature of it was the immense importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three — 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammon. The first of these is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity.^ Horner^ mentions 
its priestly tribe or caste, the SfXXof ‘ of unwashen 
feet, sleepers on the ground ’ ; and the way in 
which the oracles were given — by the sounds made 
by the sacred oak — suggests an ancient tree- 
worship, older than the cult of Zeus as we know 
it, and very possibly j)ractised before the god was 
heaid of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadowed by Delphi, until quite late times. 

But the greatest of all oracles was the Delphic 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,® and, if we may 
trust the legends, it was held by Ge-Themis, 
possibly in conjunction with Poseidon. Inspira- 
tion was given by some sort of vapour rising from 
a cleft in the ground ; ® this is so well established 
by ancient evidence that we cannot doubt it, 
although modern researches have shown that no 
large chasm existed — in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can now see that for himself. 
But, whatever it was, it was enoup^h to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chthonian power, 
and it was held to^ inspire prophecies — possibly by 
means of dream-visions, the characteristic form of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there came, at some period of which we 
have no definite knowledge, a Noithern tribe,’ 
who worshipped Apollo. Despite the non-chthonian 
character of this god, Delphi became Ajj/olline 
henceforward. Under the management of the 
* Holy Ones’ ("Oertot), it became the most important 
oracular shrine in Greece, and to some extent the 
official head-centre of Hellenic religion. 

1 For a discussion of the whole question, see Kohde, Psyche^ 
Tubingen, 1907, vol. i. ch. i. 

2 See Divination (Introductory), § 6, ‘Necromancy.’ 

3 See Farnell, CQS i. 38 ff. ; Bouch6-Lcclercq, ii. 277 flf. 

4 ll. xvi, 233 ff. 

® See Farnell, iv. 180 ff., for an excellent discussion; but in 
our opinion he underestimates the part played by the natural 
advantages of the spot. The Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to beautiful scenery, though not given to sentimental- 
izing about it. 

® Gf. Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. 43. 

7 Crete also had a traditional connexion with Delphi . see 
Horn. Hym. Apoll. 388 ; Paus. x. vi, 7 ; Find. Pyth. v 62. > 

lion’s head in Knossian style has been found at Delphi, 
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Several methods of divination were employed at 
one time or another, such as the ixavriKal frj<j>0L^ 
which appear to have resembled the Zulu divining- 
sticks ; but the usual procedure was by possession 
[jiavTLK^ ivOeos), The Pythia or piophetess, after 
a draught of water from the uiuleigi'ound spring 
Kassotis,^ seated herself upon the tripod in the 
inner shrine, probably over the cleft, became 
inspired, and prophesied. The official interpreters 
{TTpocp^rat) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.^ The opportunity this gave for 
very liberal ‘ recension ’ of the inspired and prob- 
ably quite unintelligible words or the Pythia is 
obvious; still, all oracles were supposed to come 
through her direct, as is shown by the common 
phrase rj XlvOLa The theory was briefly this : 

Zeus was omniscient, and Apollo wa.s his favourite 
son and his confidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time® made known his father’s will or fore- 
knowledge to such mortals as chose to consult him 
after due purification and saciifi(;e, employing as 
his medium the Pythia, who,'^ possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed {plena deo^ in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words but those of the go(I. 
How much of all this the Holy Ones ' believed, 
we cannot say ; certainly the oracle had immense 
influence,® especiaPy in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, cons(u-vative, except for its 
advocacy of Hionysbic worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any <Iecided 
position, though it was philo-Bpart-au in the 
Feloponiiesian wa-r ; and a certain vagueness and 
ambiguity in all fore-tellings of the future saved 
the god from the disagreeable ])osition of a false 
prophet. Tn one respect, however, Aj)ollo seems 
really to have acted as a useful Information 
Puroau. Pounders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
good. It may be, however, that hero, as in the 
case of codes of laws supposed to emanate from 
Delphi {vojMoi llv 06 xp'n<TroL)y the god did no more 
than give his approval to a course already decided 
upon. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influenoii 
of other oracles of Apollo (Klaros, Pranchidai, 
etc.), had its effect on legend, a.s is shown by the 
persistent torturing of myths about ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of Apollo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk of the oracles, and their proverbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter- 
[ueters l^^rjyTjraL) whose business it was to reveal 
the god’s meaning to the less Bliarp-witted public. 
It was recognized that to be a good exegete one 
must be something of a diviner ; and, later on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philosophy occupied such men as Porphyry. 

But even Apollo did not extinguish the race of 
divins libres. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable during the 
Peloponnesian war x>roduced a demand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the circulation of the 
prophecies {xp'n<rj^oL) of various ancient sages, such 
as Musaios — among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes such delightful sjiort in the 
Knights and elsewhere. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sprang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 

1 See Farnoll, iv. ISvS. The prophetic virtues of water from 
Bacred spnnj^B were widely recognized, 

mother luetrcH, and even proae, were used later; see Plut. 
de Pythioe OracullH. 

^ 3 The oracle could be consulted only at certain seasona 
(«Trt5i7/xta.i) and on certain days. 

4 This was a repfular Apolhne method, e.g. at his ancient 
cave-shrine at Hylai on the Maiander. 

^ The more so as most g-ods had either no oracles or none of 
any importance Hence we And Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a question affecting the worship of f>emeter at JBIeusis. 


^topiaKhs TTo'XeyLcos /cat Xotptds H/jJ aurep,^ 
with its no less terrifying variant Xijuo^, \vere in 
every one’s inoutli. Soothsayers of all kinds plied 
a lively tiade. Nikias was especially dependent 
upon them, hut no geneial ciosscd a river oi 
entered the enemy’s country without consulting 
the pLduT€Ls att jiched to the aimy. 

Tliese ollicial divineis })ractised an art un- 
known to Homci, namely, harus}ncy. Whereas 
the llonienc heioes simply saciificed and had 
done with it, in later Gieek rites the victim was 
required to give a sign (by shaking its head when 
the libation wa,s poured upon it) that the god 
acce{)ted it, and tiic entrails^ woie inspected for 
signs of Divine a})proval or disapjirovaJ, especially 
beiore a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at Phituca) of a general delaying 
actum for a considerable time until at last a 
victim’s entrails gave a favourable omen. Empyro- 
‘mmicy was also priuitised, i.c, the observation of 
the iire consuming the sacrilicial llesh. If it 
hurried low or went out, it was a bad sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-llames. It 
is baldly too much to say that everytbing capable 
of being affisTcnl by a moderate-sized lire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or another.® 
But most of these curious metliotls and most of 
the coimtloss other forms of divination, of which 
we have no room oven to give a list, were relatively 
unimportant, lormed no part of any State religion, 
and were only here and then*, ailoptcd by oracles. 
IJaruspicy was the normal ollunal method, and in 
imi/oitant matters an oracle was cousulto<L 

jJreaniMy however, ileserv<; sepaiate mention. 
The recognized medium of c.hthoman oracles,^ they 
were o})poHod by the ApoUinc cult, hut found a 
footing in the worship of medicinal heroes, especi- 
ally Asklepios. The cult of heroes, imiefsl, grew 
vciry im[)ortant at t.his period,® and Askle])ios was 
>artieularly poj/ular. His shrine at, or rather near, 
Cpidauros — to-day om^ of Uic most, interesting 
ruins in < {r<;ec.e —and ma.ny lesser shrines at Athens 
and elstiwhere, h(*,aled the sick by means ot incuba- 
tion {tyKolin](n^, tyKhcacs). Tlui patamit, after pre- 
liminary rites, slept in the tempuj, and in a dream 
was tended or advisrsi — generally Hie latter — by 
Asklcjiios.® Here, ol course, t.he nuMlica.l knowle.dge 
of the priests ( Acrx'X'^Truu'Sat) <uiine int.o play, 'i’liat 
it was consid(*rabl(^ is (*I(‘ai, bot-b from a number 
of votive ollermgs <hisc.ribing tr(*.a,tments which, 
oven by modern standa-uis, are ({uite .scientilic, 
and also from Hui rise of t-lie AslHepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, especially in the person of 
their greatiwt memlier, uippokrates. But, even 
apart from this, and dc^spite the vogue of Delihii, 
several heroes, notably 'rrophonios of Lebadcia, 
gave oracles by ih<‘,amH or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at this time h(*,came a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance ot individual 
inspiration, mention should be made f»f the great 
propheti<^ fa-mihes^ — the lamidai of Klis and the 
Metampodidai of Akarnania htsing the niost 
famous.’^ Alongside of t.hese familn*s {or gilds)® 
of pia>f(*Hsional diviners, we begin to hear of that 
curious figure of later mythology, tin* Sibyl. 

(2) 27ic decddencc.— hi this period we have^ to 
notice, fiistly, the weakening of the (H'eek genius, 

1 ThiU!. il- 64. 

2 Bsporially tiho Hv/^r (hepatoi^copy), for one (*xaruple of 

niaTU • niut. AraU% ch, xlui. Of. IHvina i IoN ( Assyr.-Bab.X 

Hee vol. J., fora full t rral.iiu'fit of this and 

other forum of divnuttion, hik'H as lecar»ouuuir-v. 

4 Of ICur. /p/i. U',60 f. 

ft It waa, im xvc huvr hocu, favouu ii l»y Dolphi, so lon;^ as th« 
monopoly of proplu’cy was not infniig<Mi. 

ft H<*e AuBtoph. for a farfical drarription. 

f Bou<;h6-L(*cl(jr(:<p ii, C2£T. 

ft Tlie patr()uymi<; UTinination often connotes no more than 
this ; of. Ofj.r}f>L6at, 'A«r*fA'>77rn.«6ot. 
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and the consequent influence of foreign cults ; 
secondly, the part played by philosophy in regard 
to the belief in divination ; and, finally, the de- 
generation of the great national cults, and the con- 
sequent downfall of the official divination — oracular 
and otherwise — which formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in with the 
backwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldseo-Egyptian belief in 
astrology.^ Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it pervaded the whole of Western thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the methods 
employed, but a few salient points may be noted. 
Firstly, it was almost wholly novel. The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly bodies or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was the product of the 
sidereal cults of the East ; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all. “ Astrology — this is another notice- 
able fact — aided the late tendency to sjmcretism. 
Thus, joined with the popularity of the Eastern 
sun-gods, it helped to identify Apollo with Helios ; 
Artemis was confounded with Selene ; the ram- 
horned (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sign Aries, and so on. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded all branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we find haruspices, palmists, etc., 
using terms borrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of the stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the decadence and of the period 
immediately preceding it (that in which Plato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly contemptuous of the disreput- 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was bv 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems bo have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality ; ® and his late 
followers, the Neo-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of dal/xope^ on the basis of the 
Timceus, found therein a full and satisfactory 
explanation of oracles. Epicurus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence and Divine interest ox 
interference in human affairs, was hostile to the 
pretensions of diviners ; but the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, as evidence of their doctrine 
of Fate.'^ The degenerate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagqreanism, 
was freely credulous of all marvels, divination 
included, and pioduced its own inspired prophet, 
Apollonios of Tyana iq.'v.). 

Under pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Christianity, the ancient State 
religions of Greece became gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi- 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
popularity of the post- Aristotelian philosophies ; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private affair. While it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles ceased at the coming of Christ,® 
it is a fact that by about 100 a.d. they were 
no longer of great importance ; ® indeed, quite 

1 Bouch6‘Leclercq, ii. ch. vi. ; cf. art. Stars (Greek). 

2 Even the sun is unimportant, as is indicated by the extreme 
rarity of names such as Heliodoros or Uehades before the 3rd 
cent. B.c. The attempts made to identity any of the leading 
Hellenic deities (save Zeus, who is vaguely a sky-god) with 
celestial phenomena are without eweptioii unsatisfactory. 

3 Socrates iiad ceitainly been of tiiat opinion before him. 

^E.g. Manilius, iv. 14 f. 

® The tale is an invention of Christian apologists, who con- 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits Archieological evidence 
alone is quite conclusive against it. 

® See Plut- de Defect. Orac.y and de Pythice Orac. 


apart from othei causes, the political insignificance 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi- 
cance of her great religious institutions. Finally, 
Christian opjiosition for the most part stamped out 
pagan divination. 

There were, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations — 
political opposition it had already endured for 
centuries — and still survives. Oneiromancy, which 
had grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considerable hold on popular belief. 
Finally, the prophecies of the Sibyl or Sibyls — the 
number and names vary ^ — being in later times of 
Judseo-Christian origin, were hospitably received 
and ranked almost equal with the Hebrew prophets, 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristophanes’ 
slave of his master Demos ; and in the Middle 
Ages her name was still held in reverence ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylla.’ 

Literature. — A. Bouchtf-Leclercq, Hist, de la divination 
dans Vantiq.j, vols. i.-iii., Paris, 1879-1880 ; L. R. Parnell, Cults 
of the (^eek States, Oxford, 1896 ff., eep. vol. i. (Zeus) and \ol. iv. 
(Apollo). The former work gives a full bibliography of earlier 
writings. H. J. KOSE. 

DIVINATION (Indian). — In India, divination 
has gone through two phases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been practised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse- 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs were supposed to indicate. 
Both phases presuppose the firm belief in omens 
and portents, which appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can be 
traced back to the Vedic Saiiihitas : birds are in- 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, especially 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of death 
(Niryti, Yama).2 A great many details are furnished 
by later Vedic books, especially the j 4 dbhuta BraJir 
manat which forms the last chapter of the SadviniSa 
BrdJimana of the Samaveda, and the IStli chapter 
of the itauHJca Sutra of the Atharvaveda.® The 
subjects treated in the 12 paragraiihs of the A dbhuta 
Brdhmana are, according to "W eber’s ^ enumeration : 
common incidents, diseases of men and cattle, agri- 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phenomena in the air and the sky, miraculous hap- 
penings to altars and idols, electrical phenomena, 
monsters ; in each case the god is named to whose 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
mantra, or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is prescribed. The second treatise is 
similar to the first ; but it differs fiom it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents aie more special- 
ized and more varied, and that the Brahman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atliarvaveda. The last point need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa- 
sional and optional practices, witli charms and 
spells ; hence the house-priest {purohita) of the 
king, who had to ward oft' the evil influences which 
menaced king and country, was required to be 
deeply versed in the secret lore of the Atliarvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to man tic and magic was 
naturally believed to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
PariHstas (appendixes or paralipomena),® treatises 
on different subjects connected with the Atharva- 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

1 See Bouch6-Leclercq, ii. ch. ni. 

2 Rigv. ii. 42, 43, x. 166 ; Atharv, vi. 27-29 ; cf. Aitareya 
Brdhmaria, ii. 15. 14. 

s Both treatises have been edited, translated, and comnieiited 
upon by A. Weber (Zwet vedische Tescte uber Omina und Por- 
tenta, Berlin, 1859, p. 313 ff.). 

4 Ind. Literatvrgesch.^, Berlin, 1878, p. 76. 

5 The Pari&i^tO'S of the Atharvaveda, ed. G. Melville Boiling 
and Julius von Negelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deals with proi’nostic.s, c.specially from pheno- 
mena in the atmosphere and the heavens. Here 
we find divination in its later develo])ment, Le, 
with the object of predicting future events. But 
the expiatory ceienionies and mantras^ so charac- 
teristic of the preceding peiiod, continued to he 
looked upon fis important matter ; thus the 67th 
FariMsta, called AabhiUasantiy is, on the whole^ a 
metrical paraphrase of part of the Adhhuta Brali- 
mana mentioned above. 

The art of divination with which we have dealt 
as yet was part of the religion, es})eciany of the 
Atharva priest, who was the orthodox soothsayer. 
There were probably already in early times sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers of no leligious character 
{naimittiica, mauhurtika,^ sdniiidri/cff.) who made 
single branches of prognostics their speciality. But 
the whole art of divination hecame independent of 
religion when Greek astionomy and astrology were 
introduced into India in the early centuries of our 
era. The astrologer possessed what was believed 
to be a real science of prediction, the accui'acy of 
which was uncontestably proved in one branch of 
his scion ce^ — the astronomical-— and was, therefore, 
readily believed in in tlie other — the astrological 
one For astronomy and astrology were in India, 
as indeed also in lilurope till quite recently, but 
two branches of one science. And the Indian 
astrologer added to those two branches a third — 
the art of divination, hitherto prac-tised by t.ho 
Atharva piiest. We shall call the latter natural 
astrology, in contra<listin<;tion to judicial astrology 
adopted* from the Greeks. An accomplished as- 
trologer or astronomer {jyotisa) had to know 
astronomy, judicial astrology {hord)^ and natural 
astrology.® Judicial astrology is subdivid(‘d into 
(1) nativity {jdtaka) ; (2) prognostics for journeys, 
esjieciially marches of princes in war {ijdtrd) ; and 
(3) hoioscopy for we<ldings {vlvdha). Natiual 
astrology is* treated in works which are calhid 
Saihhita. The best known Saiiduta is the Ilflutt 
Samhitd of Varaha Mihira, written about the 
middle of the 6th cent. A. D., on whi<di an extensive 
and very valuable commentary was composiul hy 
Bhattotpala in the 9th century.^ The contents of 
the llrhat Samhitd may serve as a summary of tlie 
original Indian art of divination — of course, in its 
last stage of dev<dopment. We therefore tran- 
scribe Varrdia Mihira’s enumeration of them (ii. 5, 
tr. H. Kern, JJiAS, 1869) : 

* The courwe of the sun and of the other eiK-ht planets, and, dur- 
inf? it, their natural and unnatural symptoms, thoir size, oiilour, 
and biightnesH of Lhe rays, their Hhaja*, risuifis and sett their 
roads and deviations, their retroifiiule and poHt letio^rade mo- 
tions, the conjunctions of planets with ahtensms, etc , as well as 
the respictu'C consetiiienci's for the ditTinent parts of the tflobo ; 
the courHo of (Jariopus, the course of the Seven Seerii (iJrcat 
Bear), the division of things as belonging to the domain of each 
planet, the banie as appertaining to the (lomaiii of each asterism, 
the conjunction of the five planets in the figure of a triangle, 
etc., the planetary war, the conjurif tion of the five planets with 
the moon, tiie i*n<*r-tH produced by t-ln* planets on the veurs pre- 
sided over 1)^ them, the 8\nip(oms ol pi eLpuinev of the elouds, 
the eonjunetion of the moon with Kohipi, with Svati, with 
A.>uliia, the forebodings of instant tain, the (lonelnsionH to he 
drawn from the growth of flowers and plants as to the produce 
of trees and crops, the mock-sun, the halo, the (doudv line 
piercing the sun’s disk at rising or aetting, the wind, the im t eors, 
the glow of the sky, the earthquake, the glowing red of twilight, 
the Fata Morgana, the dust rain, the byplioon, the elieapmss or 
dearth of the products of the earth, the prognosties for t,he 
growth of corn, the banner of Indra, the rainbow', aiehiteeture, 
palmistry, the auspicious or ilMiicky movements of crow's, fhe 
augural circle, the movements of wild beasts, of horses, the circle 
of winds, the good or bad signs of temples, of statues, the conse- 
cration of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of the 


^ The mauhiirtika is the predecessor of the astrolog^^r prop/*r. 
Ohflriakva, who wrote about .'{00 b.c., mentions «h* tnauluuiiKtt 
Mysore, 1000, p. ;{8), while Kamatidaki, a late ad- 
he*-er t o' K sjieaks of Ilota-ijartita-UitttHiaid 

('rhr . 'i ■ Calcutta, 1884, iv. d;{). 

3 if. K« / i./ifir "'(n,"'! ' /, Calcutta, lB(5r>, I’reface, p. 20 ff. 

8 Edited, together with the text, in the Vizianagrain series, 
1806-07. 


soil for finding veins of water, the lustration, the sight of 
wagtails, the allaying the influence of portents, miscellaneous 
matters, the anointment of a king ; the signs of swords of 
ornamental goldplates, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats 
of horses, of elephants, of men, of women ; reflections on woman- 
kind ; the prognostics of boils, of shoes, of torn garments of 
chowries, of umbrella-sticks, of couclies and seats, the examina- 
tion of jewels, the foretokens at a lamp, the good or bad signs of 
tooth-sticks, etc., such as occur in commou life to everybody as 
well as to kings, — all these things have every moment to be 
considered by an astrologer with undivided attention.’ 

As the astrologer had thus appropriated all 
prognostics to himself that luul belongeil to the 
Atharva priest, ho became the successful rival of 
the latter. This change must have set in duriu(>- 
the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.l). ; for Garga, an early 
predecessor of Varaha Mihira, had proclaimed: 

‘The king who does not honour a scholar accomplished in 
horoscopy and s- 1 . c!r\ i-r m ’m siiclies and accessaries 

comes to grief ’ ‘ \>i ii « n'::/ • ■ , . a light, as the sky 

without the sun, so is a king without an astrologer ; like a blind 
man he erreth on the load ' (i/>. u 7. 9). 

It is beyond the hco])(^ of the present article to 
enter into dt^tails about judicial astrology as taught 
by the Hindus ; but it must bo noticed that tliey 
have also adopted Muhammadan astrology, and 
treated it, under the name tdjikaf as distinct from 
the Greek astrology, or jdta/ca. 

There are several branches of prognostics which 
seem early to have been cultivated by specialists, 
and in some degree to have become independent 
discdplines. To this category belonged the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The bi^lief in the significance 
of dreams is already found in the Uigveda (viii. 
47, 14 ir.) ; dreams indicating death an^ enumerated 
in the Aitarei/a Anr n ill. 2, 4 ; t,he expiation 

of evil di(*am.s is tiratisi in Kau.siha Sutra^ xlvi. Off., 
and in t,he (hhi/d Sutras. ThefJSth PariH^ta of 
the Afcharvav(*da, called Svnpnftdhydtjaydotsli^ with 
oneiroimuKiy, a-nd so do several Fu’ranas in a chap- 
ter hearing the same name, and some separate 
works (see, furi.her, art. Drkams (Vedic]).^ In- 
terpreters of dreams, their dream-book, and its 
contents are fnapumtly mentioned by the Jains.® 
Another important branch of pi'ognostic.s is the 
interpret-ation of the maiks of the body, including 
palmistry and physiognomy. ft is an ancient 
discipline, for it is a tenet of the Buddhists that 
Buddha, possessiul th(». 32 Imdcy marks {mahdpurma'‘ 
lak.ytna) iuuX the 80 minor marks, ddie art of 
int(*rpr(*.ting bodily marks is called sdutudrikay and 
several works titrating of it are extant ; those who 
praidasc it. are also ca.Iled samactrika. Augury 
iroper {MtkntKt) is, as wes saw above, a very old 
irauch ot liivination ; it lias beam dcvidopetl in the 
course ot time. A very full di.8sr.rtati()n on this 
suhjee.t is giv(*n by Kugmi Hultzsch, 
zu drs V(tsant(xrdJf(\H Fdkunay Leipzig, 1879.® 
Finally, it may be rneul.ion<‘d that sortilege was 
also juactlsed in India ; a specimen of this kind 
of divination is pul)UHh(Ml by A. Weber, ‘ Uber ein 
iudisehes Wurfel-Orakcr {htPAWy 1859). 

The .lains also {»ract.i.s(5d the art of divination. 
Aecordmg to tlunn, it had eight branches {aUkahga- 
ni/thdniniiUa, \Kalpasritray i. § 64]), which are 
specified in the commentary to the passage in ques- 
tion : dlvyay utpdttty dritari/cMt, o/iaumay ahga^ 
suaray laksanay aiul vyatljana ; in another enumera- 
tion the same nanuis are given, only that svapna is 
added, arnl divga is omitted. As far as can be 
jinlg(?d from this division, the Jain system of px’og- 
nosticH must, on th(i whole, have been similar to 
that of tlie Hindus in gem^ral. 

IjiTBUATUitK.— I{<*fii(lr« the workH quoted in the course of the 
article, see A. Hillebrandt, ‘ Ititualhttcratur/ Strass- 

hiirg, 1897, p. 182, and the literature rniotcd there, p. 184 f- 

Hkkmann Jacobi. 

» For further details, see Bischel, in ZDMC xl (mHG) 111 ft. 

'Jt Kufpmutm of Bhadrahahu, ed. Jacobi, L< ip/.ig, 1879, pp. 1, 
74 (.S7*7i’ xxii. 248). 

3 The whole te‘Xt, 'fZanantardja ^dkunamy waa edited io 
Bombay, IBH4. 
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DIVINATION (Japanese). — i. Definition. — 
The Japanese for * divination ’ is ura or urcLnahi. If 
we consult the ‘Vocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language’ {TASJ, voL xvi. 
pt. 3 j p. 280), we find that, according to B. H. 
Chamberlain, the old word urct signifies : ‘ the 

back or hind part of anything, inside, the reverse ^ 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
unseen, soothsaying.’ The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases : e.g. te no nrcc 
means the palm of the hand ; ki'niono no ura,^ the 
inside of a coat ; ura no ie, a hack-house. From, 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a predic- 
tion, but only the discovery of something hidden 
— present, past, or future. It may he employed not 
only to find out whether such and such an event 
will occur in the future, whether it will be lucky 
or the opposite, etc., but also to reveal the present 
will of the gods on such and such a point, and. 
even to discover why a certain event — generally 
an untoward one — has occurred in the past. 

2 . Objects. — To get a good idea of the various 
objects of divination, we have only to look through 
the ancient Shinto documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki, Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story we find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple ; Izanagi and Izanami have 
produced badly-formed children ; the cause is dis- 
covered by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman had spoken first (see Kojiki^ 
tr. B. H. Chamberlain, p. 22 ). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place ; the gods have recourse to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is divination — employed, no doubt, to dis- 
cover the will of the Sun-goddess {ib. 64). At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Sninin, who 
had a son afflicted with dumbness, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to speak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does not 
reveal his name ; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the curse {ib, 237 f.). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, we see divination 
practised in innumerable other cases, especially 
m the Nihongi. It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongi^ tr. 
W. G. Aston, vol. i. pp. 121, 227, 237) ; to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other public 
calamities (i. 152) or private misfortunes (ii. 102) ; 
to discover what person is to be entrusted with 
the cult of a god (i. 153, 177) ; what offerings must 
be made to the god (i. 178) ; whether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre- 
sentative (i. 189, 190) ; why the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this was due to a 
case of incest in the court, i. 324) ; vvhat place 
should be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95) ; what was signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. 59, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
we find divination constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances — 
from the maiden seeking to^ know wffien she will 
have a husband and what will be his name, to th.e 
person who is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the Manydshiu, which give us a verjr true and 
vivid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see_ these 
poems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Rituals,’ 
TASJy vol. vii. pt. 4, p. 446 fit*., and in F. V. 
Dickins, Primitive and Medicevctl J apaTiese Texts, 
Oxf. 1906, Romanized texts, pp. 125, 142 f., and 
Translations, pp. 204, 227 f.). 

Divination was a regular process in certain 
essential points of Shinto worship: it was *by 
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divination that the priestess of the Sun was 
chosen at Ise (see esp. Nihongi, i. 176) ; that more 
generally, the ceremonial purity of all those 
taking any part in religious rites wa& ascer- 
tained ; that it was determined, at the great 
festival of the first-fruits {Ohonihe) held at the 
accession of the Emperors, from Avhich provinces 
the sacred rice should be brought, what local 
ersons should prepare it, etc. At court, a special 
ivination took place annually, on the 10 th of the 
12 th month, to find out what misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Emperor in the coming months, 
and to provide propitiatory measures accoi dingly. 

3 . General character. — Aston says yS'nhiio, 338) 
that, though the art may very probably have 
‘ passed through a non-religious phase,’ yet ‘ the 
cases met with in the oldest records are commonly 
associated, explicitly or implicitly, with an appeal 
for divine guidance ’ ; and lie quotes Hirata’s de- 
finition of divination as ‘ resiDectfully inquiring the 
heart {%cra) of the gods.’ This view seems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of divination at the expense of its magical aspect. 
In fact, in the most ancient documents, divination 
appears to be, above all, a mechanical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual performances 
rather than in the will of the gods. A clear proof 
of this lies in the fact that the gods were no wiser 
than men in obscure affairs, and had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is aliowm by 
their name Kami, they are ‘ superior ’ beings ; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin- 
guished from men by a difference, not of nature, 
but onl;^ of degree. Therefore, they are not en- 
dowed, in the intellectual order, with the omni- 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the wisdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojilci, 63, 112 , etc.). 

The Counsellor-deity, Oraohi-kane, who g-ives advice on these 
occasions, does not seem to be quite infallible : when the gods 
are deliberating on means of ‘pacifying’ the country which 
the future Emperor is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador — whom he himself selects — should be sent; the 
ambassador does not return ; Omohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the same way as the first ; he then finds a 
third, who is slain ; and only after these three unsuccessful 
attempts does he finally succeed 11211.) The gods in 

their celestial abode do not know what is happening on the 
earth : when they learn of the death of the third ambassador 
— the Pheasant — they do so only by means of the arrow that 
killed him flying to the plains of high heaven and falling 
bloody at their feet (Kojikz, 116). The gods, indeed, have no 
knowledge of the present, past, and future. Their first 
ambassador, Ame no ho-hi, made friends with Oho-kum-nushi, 
whose submission he was sent to obtain ; they do nob know 
this fact. After three years, being uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Ame-waka-hiko, who straightway marries 
Shita-teru-hime, the daughter of Oho-kum-nushi, and then 
devotes hia whole energies to making the conquest for himself ; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Pheasant to try to get 
some news, and they have no more fore-knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to be the victim than they had of the 
former events (Kojiki, 113 f.). If their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, a fortiori they cannot guess what la 
taking place within hearts ; when they curse the murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
nob know what his real intentions may have been (JCojiki, 116). 
It is for this reason — because they cannot penetrate what la 
hidden— that they have recourse to divination. In the case 
of the first children of Izanagi and Izanami, mentioned above, 
we are told that these two deities * ascended to Heaven and 
inquired of their Augustnesses the Heavenly Deities/ and that 
then ‘ the Heavenly Deities found out by the great divination * 
an answer to their inquiry (Kojiki, 22) ; similarly, in the eclipae- 
myth we see ‘ the eight hundred myriad Deities assemble in & 
divine assembly ’ and ‘ perform divination.’ 

This procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the lev^ of men, making one and the same fate 
hover over all. Primitive Shinto seems to admit, 
without naming it, a vague impersonal Power, 
like the Moira of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Moiragetes. Later, the Japanese theo- 
logians, like the Greek poets, were very much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which nattered 
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neither the wisdom nor the power of their pjods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on being 
consulted by the first couple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Ilirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particular function 
to each of his servants, and who, on being asked 
for information on any point whatever, begs the 
questioner to apply to the person who is best 
infoimed on the subject; but tlds ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot efface the impiession left 
on us by the texts. In a word, since gods jus well 
as men must have recourse to divination, it is very 
probable that, in ancient Shinto, divmation was 
an affair pf magic far more than of religion. 

4 . Various fonns. (a) Official di.vmation. 
Having made this important point (dear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical opei’at.ion. 
We must distinguish between the official proc(‘d- 
ure, i.e. the ‘ (Jreater Divination/ and other minor 
proceedings. The HJreater Divination * consistecl 
in omaplatoacopyj a process whic.li is met with not 
only aimnig the (hnnese and ot.her races of th<^ 
Noith - hast of Asia, but also among cerf,ain 
Western peoples, like the ancient (mermans, the 
(JretdcH ancient* and modem, and even, down to 
within a recent dat-e, the Highhtnders of Scotland 
(the custom of ‘ reading the speai *). In primitive 
.fa, pan, omopla-toscopy was practised by flaying the 
shouhhw blade of a, deiw over a hri{!.dit Vire and 
watching the cracks produ<‘ed upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination rcHorUnl to by 
the gods in the curcumHt*a,nceH already mentione<l, 
and we tind that it was under the spiMual care of 
the god Koyane, tins legcsmlary ancisstor of the 
Nakatomi, or hcreihtary cm poiat.ion of tiriests 
representing the ICmjMiror in ids sacm'ilotaf fune- 
tions (see esp. Kojiki^ (H, and cf. a v/iriant in 
Nihongiy i. 82 f., which claims to give tln^ mythical 
origin of the custom by Udling how the goil 
Koyane, at the command of tlie gi(‘at god I’alia- 
nu»musuhi, * was made to divine by meann of the 
(Jreatcir Divination, and tlius to do his Mmadce’), 
Similarly, when we find t.he Kmpm'or commanding 
a divination, which is then carricil out by the 
Ihilace (H)Ucge of diviners, it is the ‘ (Jrc^ater Divina- 
tion’ that is meant, though the text simply spi'-aks 
of ‘divination’ without lurMnn* epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very eaily by the 
substitution, in the place of the ihstr’s shcmldcr- 
bhuie, of the tortoise carapace employi^d by the 
(.Jhinitse. I’his innovation was undoubtedly facili- 
tated by the fact that the tortoise alr<‘ady fiehl an 
important phme in native Japanese mythology 
{Kojikiy 160; Nihongiy i. 113, 1 B 2 , etc.). 

Tho first rcfi'ronce to it i» found in the Nih&nQx (i. lf,2): tho 
I^.rnperor Suhn, in th« year 01 ».o., wiahing to discover tho 
oaiiHo of various (ialatnitlM had laid waato tho country 

dcchicd to cfunmit Urn matte, r to tha Hacrod Tortoiso * ; hut 
thm dotall is ccrUinly an anachronism, m indeed is the whole 
conpsxt in which it appear i, for wo find the Kmporor aUrihuthift- 
national calamities to ins p«‘rsonal faults, in accor<ian<-o with 
Ohineho theory. As a matter of fact, the substitution must 
have taken placo about the year when some Koreans, of 
hivh repute in the art of divination, came to exercise their 
tat(*nts at the Japanese court. The Nihongi story shows us 
at least, that the tortoise carapace was the usual xneans of 
divination at the time of its composition, t.e. in the Hih cent, 
and tile hn^in/itki (lOth cent.) mentions no other process in 
tiie dcufinptioMS of the odlclal cult. * 


It %vaB only in certain provincea that the deer’H 
Hhouhier- blade of the primitivii rnytholo^^ con- 
tinufui 1,0 he (smployiHl, Jtint m the tortoise cara- 
pace wan alway.M used, it Lb Haid, in the iHland of 
Hachijo, wher(‘ there were no dc«*r or other large 
quadnipedH, hut where the watera abounded in 
tortoiHcH, the (iee.r’n .shouldctr-blatie remaiiu*d in 
UHC, long after the introdu(dI(m of the DhinoKe 
custom, in cetrtain villages ; this survival in men- 


tioned in old writings even at the end of the 17 th 
cent, (see Satow, loc. cit. 463). It can, moreover 
bo observed even to-day among the Ainu (see 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some oVigins and Survivals ’ in 
TASJ, vol. xxxviii. pt. 3 flbll], p. 46). * 

{0) Aciwidary /ornuv. secondary and non- 

oflicial forms of divination the principal was tsufi- 
uray or ‘ ero.ss- loads divinat ion.’ We fiml in the 
poems of the I\Ut7nj6s'hiu tliat. it was employed 
childly by women and lovers. TIh^ persons havim^ 
recourse t*o Dus form of (iivination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (winmee the other fiequent 
name of i/v/ii^urdy ‘evening divination ’}, planted 
a stick in the ground, and then t-ook the remarks 
of the passcu's-by as an an.swin' to what they 
wanted to know. * In this rite, the stic.k represents 
Kunado, t.he statl whi(di Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Had<^H, in older to check the 
pursuit of the intmuial dei(.i<‘.s (just as the American 
Indians u.s<^ stalls to drive <41 Dui spirits of Uie 
dead), and whitdi was aftiu'wards transformed into 
a phalli(‘. god, a powerful pr<'H(‘rver of lift;, grant- 
ing prot.isdlon trom tin' dis<'as<\H h<*ut by the 
under- woi Id (hmions, and at tln^ sam<‘ time Villing 
Mu' rAle of pa.tron of travdlers (k«m^ Ktnam, I,e. 
Shinntois'jnCy 321). Still another nndhod of tmiJO 
ut'(t was pracJlsi'd by wommi. They went to the 
in'arest cross-roads, and tlnu'e rejicaUui the follow- 
ing jxx'try t hnu' tinn'M : 

f’xinudv' (ihr *()f KuiUMlOftuho, 

1 rifuki- no Larni ni Thf l*>c in-munir oracle, 

Mtnto tdtir’fxi, Wbru wo ai-»k tlurpt*’, 

Miidii yxikxt hito no Ye vvIm* ko nbm^r t be way, 

f/m nuisa 7U «f yo ! Iiehver tlm oracle truly I* 


(The nrHt. Hue 1 m explained by the fu<’t that the road 'gods, and 
cMpeci.'iIlv Kunado, w«'ro repardi'd an Sahr no k ami, ‘ p’ft'C'eutivi* 
r.<'d t* tuoouit dew I « anddrnionM.J 

While lepi'o 1 111;' tlnx'U' lines, the wonnm drc'w a 
lirni of demansit ion on the road and ‘piinkh'd 
ri<*(s ; for ri<m, with tin' myst.miouM pun j( <M>m 
t-jLiriH {itga 710 jnida }nf(), was a powerhil agent, 
junnind <‘vi] spirits, mi is also se<*n in tln^ custom of 
spiiTilJing it in t.ln‘ hut. ol a pH'guant woman (h<S' 
lA' Shiimiaiiffne, 134, 303}. this wa.H <loin% 

each of t-ln^ wonnui, turning towards <m(^ of the 
road.M, pass<'d a tingtu' along fin' terih of a box- 
woo<l comb that slni held in Im'i band, and made it 
sound thi<‘<^ t inn's; this was a me!uu< ol inviting 
tin* god to apeak, tln^ woisl tsiajc meaning both 
“box wood® and ‘inform nm.’ AHt'r tius, tln^y 
listf'iu'il for tin* woisls of tin* brst. p<*rs<m who <*ame 
\yithin the space maiked oil by tins emdianb'il 
limits, and <Innv an answer tin'is'from. Jin'. Lmji- 
urUy in thesis m<u*e or less comph'!** forum, scctm.s't.o 
have enjoyi'ii jxijailai if \ for a long tinn*: it is 
mentiom'd in tfm idi kngami, ‘tin* Gi»'at. Mirror, 
a famous pmunio-lustoncal work of tln^ 12thc(5nt. 
('.<•»• S.'ito^v, 448 ) ; and a passage in tint dramatist 
( 'lukain.stHU Monzaemon (Dit'kins, o/a cU.y Tr., p. 
66) shows how mu('h import was attacheci, 
even ho n'cently as 2b0 y<‘ars ag<», to the ciiancc 
wor<ls spoktm by p('opl(* met. on tin*, street. 

Donnect.(»d wit.h tsuji-ura we have hnshOura, 

* bridge divination,’ in whicli tins same proccHses 
wer<5 «‘mpl<iycd, but on a bn<lge instead of on an 
onhnary road. Wo may noti<'e also 
'foot <b vino f ion,* practlsi'd, ar<*or<ling to a poem of 
the Marn/k' /nu , by a lover befon* the <loor of his 
house along with ‘<-v«ning divination’ (Satow, 
447 ); but our inioMoatnui on this ‘ fo<.)t divina- 
tion® is not Huflic'ienI I3" a<'(‘nrate, although it <‘omcH 
into <>n<i <if the most. arn‘i«‘nt myths, viz. the 
dance <>f the god Ho>d<^ri f Ah/tewyi, *i. 167 ; and cf. 
Le SAinnfot^mw, 2I(q Still aimther variety is 
mentiom'd along with fsuJOura in the, Ma7}gMiin 
( Dickiu.s, Tr., p. f56)— wAb wrn, or ‘ «f one divination/ 
which eomdstt'fl in for<'lelling the future from 
tin* apparent wunght of a .‘done 'i-du f/ft/zil, ‘stom*- 
<h'ity’) when up. The following is a text 
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which, if it is not a simple imaginary divination 
according to the inspiration of the moment, may 
well contain one of the most ancient applications 
of this process : 

‘ In the beginning*, when the Emperor [Keiko, a.d. 71-130, 
according to traditional chronologj'-] was about to attack the 
enemy [the Tsuchi-gumo^ ‘ earth-spiders,' i.e. earth-cave- 
dwellers], he made a station on the great moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in length, three feet in 
breadth, and one foot five inches in thickness. The Emperor 
prayed, saying : If we are to succeed in destroying the 

Tsuchi^gumo, when we kick this stone, may we make it mount 
up like a kashiha [oak] leaf.” Accordingly he kicked it, upon 
which, like a kashiha leaf, it arose to the Great Void ' {Nihongi, 
1. 195). 

Other secondary forms of divination presented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasnga, to 
which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 
Shinto {norito no. 2), and in various other pro- 
vincial temples, mi-hay u-ur a ^ or ‘ divination by 
gruel,' was practised. The purpose of this divina- 
tion was to find out what kinds of vegetables and 
cereals it would be best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the 1st month, the date 
of the festival of Sahe no hami (see above). A pot 
was placed before the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adzuki beans {Phaseolus radintus ) — a little 
red bean whose colour served to suggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(people who visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred rice — the rice, offered 
on the domestic altar at the annual Feast of 
Ancestors). When this gruel was cooked, 54 tubes 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it, each 
bearing the name of one oi the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate ; next, the priests withdrew 
the tubes with chopsticks, and derived promostics 
as to the good or bad crops to be borne by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed witli the hean-gruel, went 
into the tubes. The peasants then sowed their 
seed according to these indications. An analogous, 
but less important, process consisted in arranging 
beans round the hearth very near the fire, and 
drawing omens from the manner in which they 
turned black or remained untouched (Satow, 418 ; 
Aston, 342). Koto~ura, or ' harp divination,' wa.s 
another local form. It was employed at Ise to 
make sure of the pui'iby of the priests taking part 
in the three gieat annual ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other objects employed 
to present offerings. The night before the cere- 
mony, at midnight, a priest stood with a harp at 
one of the outer doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he piayed the Sun-goddess to 
give light on the point requiidng elucidation. 
Then he struck the harp three times, each time 
uttering a loud ‘ Hush,' after which he asked all 
the gods to come down from the heavens to answer 
his question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula : 


Ahari ya * 

Asohi ha su to mausanu ; 

A sakura ni, 

A ma tsu kami kuni tsu kami, 
Onmashimase I 


‘ Ah ! ah i 

We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

On to your splendid seat, 

Gods of heaven and gods of 
the country. 

Descend 1 


Ahari ya / 

Asobi ha su to mausanu ; 

Asakura ni, 

Naru Ikadzuchi mOj 
Orimashimase ! 


Ah 1 ah 1 

We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

On to vour splendid seat. 
Sounding Thunderbolt also. 
Descend 1 


Ahari ya I 

Asobi ha su to mauscunu ; 
Asakura ni, 

Uha tsu ohoye shita tsu ohoye, 
Mawiri tamahe I 


Ah I ah I 

We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

On to your splendid seat, 
Upper great elder brother and 
lower great elder brother. 
Deign to come I ' 


[We do not know who the two * elder brothers’ invoked in 
the second last line were.] 


After this formula, the names of all the priests 
were called, and at each one the officiant asked : 
‘Is he clean or unclean?’ He then struck the 
harp again, and, hy a process whicli recalls certain 
rites of Polynesian sorcerers, tried to whistle by 
drawing in his breath ; only if the whistle could 
be heard was the priest in question considered 
clean. The same rite was employetl to settle the 
same question in regard to the people who had 
prepared the ollerings, the ollerings themselves, 
and the mateiial utensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, with a solemn 
‘Hush!' and sent the gods back to their own 
abode by leciting a formula of opposite meaning 
from the preceding one. 

This curious ceremony, in which magic plays Uio dominant 
part, is not described m detail except m one work of the 12th 
cent. ; but an 8th cent, document makes alUiaion to it, and 
Satow IS right in thinking (op. ciL 450) that it is a pure 
Japanese custom. 

Last in this class of local methods of divination we 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,' which Aston 
quotes (p. 343) as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Bittchu. At the rcfiuest ot a 
member of their congregation, the priests recite 
a ritual, light a fire beneath a cauldron, and note 
the sound it produces : if it is like the bellowing 
of a bull, the omen is good. 

Such are the piocesses, important and secondary, 
general and paiticular, of Japanese divination. 
A process which may serve a,s the transition 
between these indigenous systems and bh(i (Jhinose 
methods gi'adually introduced is that known as 
kitsune-tsnkain, or ‘ fox-])Oss(*ssing.’ A fox is buried 
alive, with only its head out oi the ground ; food 
is placed before it, which it cannot r(^a<di in spite 
of desperate efforts; when it dies, alter tins tanta- 
lizing torment, its spirit is supposed to iiass into 
the food, which is then inixe.d with clay and 
formed into an image of the animal ; the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endowed witii marvel- 
lous divinatory jiower (W. Weston, MoimtainAUirlncf 
in the Japanese Alps f Lond. 189G, p. 307). This cruel 
rite has a strange resemblance to another magical 
process, viz. that of the imi-gnmi ( ‘ dog-dedty *), in 
winch a dog is treated in almost tlic same way, its 
head being finally cut off, to be used a, 1 tin-winds in 
spells along with the furious spirit inhabiting it; 
and, if this rite of the inu-gann is of Shinto mi/'in 
(see Le fS7iin?it<nsmc, 1(>6), the same may be the 
case with that of the kits iC7i e-ls iika hi 

We have no jirecise information regarding 
divination by birds, which ciutainly exist, (^d in 
ancient Japan (Satow, 449) - we do not* (wen know 
whether it resembled the (dnnese system of bird- 
divination. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods a.s astro- 
logy, introduced by Koreans in A.D. 075, when, as 
the tells us (li. 326), ‘a platform was for 

the first time erected from which to <livine by 
means of the stars,’ and also geomancy {Nihongi, 
ii. 76, 126), cheiromancy, ph 3 ^siognomics, etc. 

(c) Isolated cases . — After thiiB treating of the 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention the mdivi<lual and accidentai recourse to 
various means of divination invented on the spur 
of the moment. Occurrences of this nature are 
very often found in the most ancient annals. To 
show the process to the life, it will bo of interest 
to quote a passage from the Nihongi, relating to 
Jimmu Tenno, the legendary founder of the 
Japanese Empire : 

* All the places occupied by the enemy [the indigenous race 
who had to be conquered] were strong positions, ancl therefore 
the roads were cut off and obstructed, so that there was no 
room for passage. The Emperor, indignant at this, imwle 
prayer on that night in person, and then ft*ll asleep The 
Heavenly Deity appeared to him in a dream, and inetructed 
him, saying: “Take earth from within tJie hlinne of the 
Heavenly Mount ICagu [a mountain in YamatoJ, and of it rnuke 
eighty Heavenly platters [for rice]. Also make sacred jars [for 
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sake], and therewith Racnllce to tho g-odH of Heaven and ICait,h 
Moreover, pronouin^e a solemn mijireeat.ion. If thou doest so, 
the enem.v will lender suhnusston of their own ae(*ox*<l." Tho 
Emperoi rceeivi-d with rcweieiieo tho <lire<'tions j*iven in his 
dream, iLiid piorec'ded to cai ry t.hem into e\eeution. . . . Ih* 
causc'd tSluhi'Hetsu-hiko [a lislieinuui whom ho had witti him as 
K’uidej to put, ou jyaimiml.H and a {^^rasa lain-eoat and 

hat, aiul to deiyuise himself as an old man. He also eaiised 
Ukeslu t.ln* \ oum.Ci'r [a ]ov,.d chief w’ho had joitu'd his paity] to 
oo\(>i himself with a wienowin^ tiav, ho as to assume the 
a]>peaiam’e of an old woman, and then addiessed them, saymr . 
“ Ho >e two proceed to the lli'avenly Mount Ka{‘u, ami tuauetiy 
tak(' eart<h fioui its sunuuit. Having' done so, nd,uiii hitihei. 
By means of vou 1 shall tlum divine whether or not I Bhall ho 
fUH'ei'ssI ul in founding the ICnijiirin Ho your ut.most,, and hti 
watehful.” Now the enemy’s army filleil tho road, and made 
all passage impossihle. Then Shihi-netHii-hiko prayed, ami 
said; “If it will hi' possible for our lOmperoi to eoncpior this 
land, let. tie' road hy whieii wo must tiave] become open. But 
if not, let the hrigandB Huri'ly oppose our passage''* Having 
thus spoken, they set forth, and went ■ ; ^ ‘ ■ -.v . 

the host, lie hand, si'miig I, he two me., i .1 . ' 

Haul. “ What an uncouth old man ami • '■ > 1. 

one accord they h'ft the road, and allowed the two men to p.ms 
and {irmausi to tho mountain, where th<\v took the elay ami 
returned with it. Heieupon the Kmperoi was greatly pleusi'il, 
and with this <'lay ho m.ido eight, y platu-rs, eightv ‘Heavenly 
small jaiH and sacred jars, with whiclt he went up to (he iipiieV 
watenmf the liivei Nifu and sacntleed to the gtids of Heaven 
ami of Mai Ml. Immediat.ely, on the Asa-haia plain h> l.lu' river 
of (kla, It hi'canu' as it were like foam on the water, ‘^Hie result 
of tlu' eiirse (deaviiig to them, Mori'over, the Mnipeisu’ w('nt 011 
to uttei a vow, saying : “ i will rmw make* uinr (' Hweet-ness,' a 
svvei'tiueat uiai le of nulk't, malttsl 1 in tlu’ eighty platt.ers without 
using water. If the atw is founed, (hen Hindi I aMHunsllv 
without i-tfort and without rei'ourse to tiie might of ainiH 
redum* the Kmpire to peae.e.*’ Ho ho made «me, which forth- 
with heeame formed of itself. Agatn lie made a vow, Having : 
M-/'' sacred jars and sink them in the River 

Ntfu. If the llHlies, whether great or small, hei'omo everyone 
drunken ami are I’arru'd ilovvn tlio stream, like an it were to 
lloatuig nuao [ 7 *oderar/mH| leaves, then shall I wimiredlv auc- 
cecd m estahlishing Hus land. But if this ho not ho, ‘ there 
will never he any result.** Theieui»on ho sank tho jars in the 
river. I heir mouths turnml downwaul, and after a while the 
fish all came to tlie •lurfact', eapirig ami gulping as Uiey (Iviated 
down Mie Htream, 'riien .Shdii neUsu hiUo, iveeing Hue, lepte- 
HOnted it to the Kinperm, who vv.is gieat.lv iejtuee«I, and 
plucking up a tivehundnil hianeheil friUfmAula \{'Uuria\ im.* 
Of tlie upper waleiM of Hie River Nifu, he <h<l wmiihip tlmewUii 
to all the gods. It vwis with this t.h.d, the eu.tnm h^gan <»f 
sotting sacred Jars [in the courtyard! * t UU-liil). 

In thin one paH.Ma.*^e, and with a Hinkle point 
to ohioidfit,o, we havtj no tower tlian four dinerent 
proeeH.soH of divination. Ttie oa.Me of ttxe ftunouH 
JtiuproHH Jin^o), th« eoru)[n(U*or of Korea, ih niniilar : 

*Procm*ding nortlivvardH, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
mi ram the land of Hizen, ami partook of fofid on the liank of 
the luver Wogawa, in Hie village of Taiuashima. Here the 
I'HUpresH bent a needle and made of it a hook. She took graiim 
Of neeand usml them as bait. Bulling out the thieadsof her 
garrneiil,, she made of them a line. Then, niounttng upon a 
Stone in (,he middle of the river, ami casting Uie liook. she 
pra^vini saying; “ W«^ am prciceeding westward, vvlnnsi we 
demie to gam posses son of the LamI of Treasure. If we are to 
Huci’ccd, let the llsh of the river bite the Imok.'* A« cordmelv 
raising up her h ilung rod, slio caught a trout.* And furlhe* 
on ; Ihe iMupreHS returned t<i the Bay of KaMhilil, and, Umsing 
hei hair, looluel over the sea, saying : “I. having received tlm 
riHtrm-t Kms of the t^ods of Heaven and Barth, ami trimtmg in 
the fi]mits of t,he imperial ancefitors, floating across Mie deen 
blue Hea, ml mid in person to cluuiUse tlie West. Thercfiire do 
I now avc my head in the wuMt tif the iiea. If I am to tm 
sni-ceMsiul, Iri mv' hair part spontaueouidy in two." Aeisird 
uif.l.v nlie . Iit< led the sea ami hatinsl, ami her hair patted of iia 
'/.“mV'" t l^mpresH hound R up parted into huncheH 

iihl) fasluonj T2H; cf. aiso 22y, ii37, 

(//) Dimnntion btj adtUtion to thcH« 

iHiimportftnl, but pi(d„urpHqut!i HPcoiulary inpaa.H of 
divin.Miori, It rt'main.H to notico a luothorl of vary 
^.dinoral charm-tor, but wUoho lack of uiburmlify 
r('ii<Icr.Mit.s(un<nyUat Ic.s.M mtisruHtiug; ; tlii . i/l i viri/i- 
t ion biui it alrthuly uu'ntioBod in the 

j\i/inHf/i in, 2 r>,), which, ill toiling of a cousnir.iey 

j r» A ii ....... if ' . ' . -T 


. . .......... *** OA a. cfupuur.iev' 

fonnml ni A.H, hfiyn that thf} various conHidr- 
iiiK ptmecH ,hv,n.!.i t,he fnt.nni of thoir troiwonouH 
oon.sj.uacv by .iniwiu- hHj.h of papor.’ Koooum, 

was jiKo had !;o Hticks on wlii<di imnibiirH wans 
inwrihod. .Soin,.tin„.H this inotlio,! wa« precedod 
by prayoi-f, to tiio yods (AHl.tm. ;j4:i) ; BomotiinoH it 

couHtu.utfnl a purely niagi<*al proettM.H, an in tho 
case of tip' above. nuuHionmi (‘(urspiracy ; and mnno- 
tHucH It was nothing more than a Handy Hcttular 


means of deciding .something hy ehanee, hucIi a 
con.stant.ly used hy pf'oph' todla.y as far remo^ 
trom udigion as iiom matfu* ; in I’ldvyo r q- 
jimikisha .stands, Mu' / yu ottcn’have 

hand a bundle ot muils oi dilh'n'nf, leiuHjj^ . 
HI a knot, and ns(* il to ih'culo, when a passem 
appeai.s, whu-li ot t,h<‘iu is to have the privulecm 
eoudueting him. Hut this lonu of diviiruit 
vulgaj as It. IS, assuiiuc. a^ (put.' out: taaidm-*- i 
iiortfiiiee wlu'u wt' eonsidi'i that tlu- drawin*^ 
lot..s plays a doiuiua, ut pa it in Mu' divuuHi 
loumh'd upon t,lu' eomi>Iiea,ted ( lunese diaera 
of the Yih^huitj, the, ‘Hook of (diangi's^ (V?/a' * 
dapanes('). d his ohseurt^ hook, indeed, just t 
('a,us(' of its divimitory eh.araeter, was one of t 
lust, (diuu'se works to he introdueisl into dap 
(in A H. hod, aeeoniing to tlie Xihtnuji, in Gs * 
Vd, oMti), and it. heeame ttu' haspmif t'he.sy.stem 
<Iivinalion in use at. }iresent, MM. a hima Katuuo 
who wa.s t.lu* nio.st et'h'htatt'd diviner m mod<g 
Japan, totde this w'ork as Mie foundation for li 
art; wdien he was only a .sttuii'ut, lu' w'as put 
prison tor some jouthiul mi' denusi ri,air. and Iia 
uig nothing hut this aneuuH cj,. , . 1 . i V- id<‘ ’ hip 
he diseovered the .serri'f. of ( ht' meditations wide 
brought, sueees.s to his hulliant eareer. 'I'he pr 
sent w’ritttr freipiently !md oeeamon to nu'i't th 
diviner, to hear fi om* his own moutli an {lecoui 
of his most ingeniou.s er»n:mlt at ions, ami t'ven [ 
rf'e(‘iv<v Iu.m le.Hsons, and he ean 'ay that, if tl 
priiieiples of tint system are ihml.fiul, g’., 
vhiuai result s an^ oi ten womh'rful ; tin' value < 
divination is in prop, n t ion to the skill of tl 
diviner, and thc'. lurki Inmncier of Kauagawa, th 
able promote', r of so many new rieliemt'.s, wpis alwa\ 
a pnulent rnan who eould tee far aht-ad. A 
( diamherlairi says (77nnyv */n/tnncvr, lomd. JHOh 
p, Uli), 'rakaNluma. after studying tjie Yih^kiiu, 
reiili/.<*d a tort.unt' hy" olieiiienee fo it.s preet'pt.s ^ 

hut thf‘re ar<mnany Japanefie, even in f lu' highes 
glades <if stxdety, who also pioflfo [ li\ his wide ex 
j^ientmeeof men amtt hinge ; i>ne h.s oilly [.<» read th 
Vakafikimti Kkiiinn of Sin og .Mvc Sugfura {'IVdcyh 
180d) to g(‘t a good < Inn. He, iiom nunuu'ou.s ex 
amph'M, of tlu' peiu'tiation ot hiti mind and th 
wisdom <^>f his <*onn*u*l. d*he Japani'se, moreov'er 
even thoeducatt'd chmnes, still hold «iivination ii 
high (bdo'em, nlfhougli it is not othrially rt'cognize 
by mod(u*n Shinto, and haviv lecoiuse to it fre 
tiuent ly in ail soMs ot eireunrM arices, trom awed 
ding t.o a renioval to another ipiarter of t lu' town 
At Mm thiivu'rsify of 'Tokyo, t.i or MM years ago 
the present, wuter had atn <’fdh*ague an edd pro 
ft'SMor of the amuent. fscluiol, who. *,{111 adlu*red re 
ligiously to Mm tutt of hair of the ff'udal period 
Mn^ last survivor of a perished ram» of anrtuit.s, In 
was greatly (eitis'ined by liis cedleagmoi at^ the onl^ 
man capable of okiionndir'-^ Mm Yih kintf. Amoni* 
the people tuvimHuui w eorrc.fpondingly widt'. 
npretid ; every (|uarter has its modt'rg, rUvinei 
working with hm divining* rod.s and emradt ing hh 
diagrams, and telling more or skilfully Imw 
lost poHMea}d<ms ma,y lie found. 'The write/ could 
givf^ perfional texperiems's m this f'onnexmn, hut 
pr<*ferH to quott^ a htMe aneedote of ( diambtudaiiTh 
(for. rtf, ), whiidi .shows both the popularity ami the 
weak point'! of divination : 

iti* V of tl *' ei .rut ,\t o r*« wa*i Pwt m Ke*vrmht*r 

ImiL, ftiiu all Hcetrch, .ulv * r t » n,r..n arut applr'arsui tu the 
poliiTa pruvffl uuavaUuie Mr..!,. the? r.. r .ji' , ..rM th* .r 

fritmUH jirivatelv haU reriHIfSti to lUi lr«a tl .t'j ini*.- <i iiit m, 
two of^ whom wem pnr**!*. Hue ut thef»f f.i.f.,.,* ,■ h, d,,,-'. 
return m Agnl, anil auoUier rhrr* trU that kii .*'1. lU od* i c»u 
tftintng thn wofflfc, •• g i thou awaaewt me, I will 

forlhvvuh return," nhouM hr writnuj ‘»n jihp» of paper am 
parted upHui4* fjr/vvn on the piUarfi fd thu houair. it waii the 
HlH-iit of the4r ahpH that dievv our alfentiun to the luatM'r, The 
hr#! It IH that the do^ waw found, and that, 14^.0, in it month 
of April, namely April InUd, after havlnsr been mmihiif for three 
yearn ami live niontii®? I * 

5 . Ordeals.--AfMfr thus analyxing the vanouja 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modern, 
we have still a special process of its application 
to investigate, viz. ordeals. This judicial divina- 
tion is represented in ancient mythology by a 
well-known story giving a case of ordeal by fire. 

The Heavenly prince Ninigi, having: been sent by the other 
gods to earth to govern Japan, married Ko-no-hana-saku-ya- 
hime (the Prmcesa-Blossoming-brilliantly-like-the-flowers-of-the- 
Trees) ; but she became pregnant after a single night, and the 
young husband was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
underground hall (a miiro, which here does duty for the 
ubu-ya, or lying-in hut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery), and set fire to the hall with her own hands, 
when on the point of delivery, in order to prove her innocence 
by the fire-test. ‘If the child,' she said, ‘with which I am 
pregnant be the child of an Earthly deity [i.«, of a god of the 
country], my delivery will not be fortunate. If it be the august 
child of the Heavenly deity [i.e. thy child and the descendant of 
the sun-goddess], it will be fortunate.’ And the princess came 
out of the test victorious, after having brought into the world 
in the furnace three gods, one of whom was to be the ancestor 
of the first Emperor (Kojikij 143 f.; cf. corresponding versions 
in Nihongif i. 73, 85, 83). 

This myth would seem to point to the existence 
of the fire-ordeal in the customs of the pre-historic 
period. In the historic period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling-water test that constituted 
judicial divination. Tirst of all the Nihongi gives 
us an example which it assigns to A.D. 277 : 

A certain man, Takechi no Sukune, was slandered before the 
Emperor by his younger brother, Umaahi-ushi no Sukune, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Emperor and seize his 
power. Takechi, who was at the time on a tour of inspection 
in the provinces, hastened to the capital to prove his innocence. 
‘The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Sukune along 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upon which these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain the right and the wrong. The Emperor 
then gave orders to ask of the Gods of Heaven and Earth the 
ordeal by boiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to the bank of 
the Shiki river, and underwent the ordeal of boiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and was at length 
about to slay him, when the Emperor ordered him to let hum 
go ’ [Nihongif i. 267 f.). 

A more important case was occasioned, in the 
beginning of the 6th cent., by the pretensions 
of high families who were attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In the year 
415, two Imperial decrees of IngyO censured those 
powerful families who purposely lay claim to high 
family,’ those bold functionaxdes who ‘describe 
themselves, some as descendants of Emperors, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven ’ ; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 

‘ “Single Houses,” he said, “ have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten thousand surnames of doubtful authenticity. There- 
fore let the people of the various Houses and surnames wash 
themselves and practise abstinence, and let them, each one 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their hands in boiling water.” 
The cauldrons of the ordeal by boiling water were therefore 
placed on the “Evil Door of Words” spur of the Aniagashi 
Hill. Everybody wag told to go thither, saying : “He who tells 
the truth will be uninjured ; he who is false will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fibre, 
and, coming to the cauldrons, plunged their hands in the boiling 
water, when those who were true remained naturally uninjured, 
and all those who were false were harmed. Therefore those 
who had falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
beforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Houses and surnames were spontaneously ordered, and 
there was no longer any one who falsified them * {Nihongi^ i. 
316-317, and cf. Kojiki, 867 f .). 

A gloss on this passage of the Nihongi, probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells ns that this 
ordeal, known to-day under the name of yusaguri, 
was then called Imgadachi, and adds valuable evi- 
dence of other varieties of usage at this period : 

‘ Sometimes mud was put into a cauldron and made to boil up ; 
then the arms were baied, and the boiling mud stirred with 
them. Sometimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the palm of the hand.’ 

The great prevalence of the custom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 530, by an ambassador of Imna, a small 


kingdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who^ 
in order to simplify his task, abused the ordeal : 

* Kena no Omi is fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal by 
boiling water, and saying: “Those who are in the right will 
not be scalded : those who are false will certainly be scalded ” 
Owing to this, many persons have been scalded to death by 
plunging into the hot water I ’ (Nihongi, ii 22). 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in the year 
600, and, in describing both the means of torture 
employed to force the confession of criininals and 
the tests for the purpose of distinguishing the 
guilty from the innocent, gives the following 
exposition : 

‘In the trial of cases where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those who will not confess have their knees squeezed with a 
piece of wood, or have their necks sawn with the tight siring 
of a very powerful bow. Or small stones are placed m boiling 
water, and the disputants are ordered to take them out It is 
supposed that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scialded. 
Or, again, a snake is put in a jar, and they are made to take it 
out ; it being supposed that he who is m the wrong will get his 
hands bitten ' (‘ Ma-Twan-Lin’s Account of Japan/ by E. II. 
Parker, in TASJ, vol. xxii. pt. 2, p. 42 f.). 

This serpent-ordeal, which is also found among 
other peoples, e.g. the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in the ])iituiUve 
period. We are led to this conclusion by the tests 
to which Susa-no-wo subjects his future son-in-law, 
Oho-kuni-nuslii, who is made to sleep in the hut of 
serpents, and then in the hut of centipedes and 
wasps ; lie would never have escaped if ho had not 
had tlie hel^j of the magic scarfs of princess tSuseri ; 
and Susa-no-wo ended by showing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed Avith 
m'uA;u-berrics (Ajghananth^. as^pera), he thought ho 
was eating the centipedes themselves {Koji/ci, 86 f.). 
Later on, and down to the jiresent period, the tests 
of plunging the hands in boding water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of buiniug coals, with, 
howevei*, special precautions, A\ere employed as a 
means of rousing the piety of believers ; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
the 17th cent., Kaerapfer observed a, curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making the accused swallow, in a little waiter, 
a small piece of paper with drawings of lavens or 
other black birds upon itlKaempferj/Zi.v^. d'aJttpon, 
Fr. ed., Paris, 1732, bk. hi. ch. 5, p. 51). Fcihaps 
we may see here a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, who appears in primitive mythology 
and was thought to know everything under the sun 
(see Le- Shinntoisnie, 156). 

6. Omens and dreams. — All that now remains 
to be treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with spon- 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have occurred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals. Without speaking of omens that are 
looked for by those interested, and therefore 
belong to the class of diviiuitions devis(Hl on the 
spot {e.g., in Koji/ci^ 292, while two chiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted for an omen,’ and 
one of them had climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examples of omens properly 
so called, i.e. indejiendent of the human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, Avhich were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
harmonized with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shinto, were regarded as of good 
omen (.see, for white animals, Nihovqi, i. 202, ii. 
124, 174, 236, 237, 239, 252, 286, 322, 320, 352, 394, 
410, 416 ; and, for red animals, Niho'ttgl, ii. 337, 
347, 351, 352, 357, 407, 409). But the Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
1 suited them to interpret them as sindi, any jiarti" 
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cular occurrence whatever an owl or a wi<ni 

into a lyinj^-hi Imi [i\h7nn?f;i, i. 277|). Earth- 
qiiakoa, stoinis, and Uoods wcie coiisidctctl ill 
oineua, forettdling war: ilu'y were the sc<‘ur‘j;evs 
callmp; on each olhei. Sinuiarly, other ext.rn.- 
ordinary phenomena, kSUcIi a.s tlu‘ apix^arance <)f a 
comet OViJinmn^. ii. 106, IG7, 109, 663, 656, 6(H, 607), 
or a proIon;j;(Hl eclipse of the sun’s llj_;ht(^7^ i. 126S) ; 
strange incidents like a nn.ti:ration oi rats from i.he 
ca])it.al (lb. ii. ti520, 245), or t»he mysteiiouH niove- 
nients of a swarm of Hies {lb. ii. 270) ; hjul nK'ctiiqj^s, 
as with a bliml man or a crip])le, when st.a.r(,ini^ <ui 
a journey {Kojiki, 268) ; disturhiuji: incidents like 
a dog coming* into a tomjile and laying down a 
dead hand ii. 206) ; or, linal ly, nn- 

aecourdable a,cci<hmtH lik(^ a h\g-r(‘st ju‘<‘aking with 
no appa.rent ca.us<* {il>. ii. 250), \\<‘ie all (n*il omens. 
It would be us<‘hws to al.tmupt. to slmly in <h‘tail 
all tlu'se and analogous <‘.ms<‘.s, whu'h ar<' v<‘ry 
numerous (sm^ iV//mar/g i, 227, 22S, 620, ii. 59, 267, 
269, 259, 200, 209, 270, 277, 296, 661, 659, etc.), 
Jjct us simply point out t-hat tins ludid in (umms 
is cuii'cnt to this dn.y a-mong t.h<i Ja.panese. Thus, 
at cerljiin gr;iv(‘ cri.sc's in luu' cont enuporary history, 
Japjin lias hcen s<*en mon: tha,n oiun', to (urn 
anxiously t.owards (.In^ tiunplci.of th<‘ Suu god<h‘ -s, 
seeknig tor light on t.In^ fut.unx At a critical point, 
in the Uevolul.ion of 1807, the \vhitt» house of I 1h‘ 
temph^ of ls<? escaped, ami only retnrnetl alter 
thre<^ days : from tdis it- wa,s coneliKhsI that, thc' 
Imperial pa.rt.y wouhl soon have the victoiy. 
During t he < 6iino-.J a.[)a.ues«‘ w ar, (.he sacred horse 
(ILsappiiared for ten ilays : (.lus foiangn war, thme- 
fort% was to last, l.hrei^ (.imes as long as (In* pnedous 
civil war (rumour regi.st<ired in the Jtipttn mMuiI of 
17 th S(‘pt. 189 - 1 , p. 2). 

In the same way, ilroams weit^ always reganled 
as aflbrdirig foresight-, by a mon? or le-is skilftil 
interjnaO atiou, of iuturts (‘vent.s, or indications as 
to the futnni hehavdour of tJie [xu'son intenssttxl. 
Ta,ke, oms of (.he ohlcst documents of Shinto, 
the Tat.sutft 'no K(tze, 710 K<nni no Mfttsuri (litnal 
no. 4), which giv(»M its ptoper legendary origin. 
Eor scvtwal y(*ars, some nnlviiown gixls had .spolhsl 
all the ha.rv(\st,s, and the (livim»rM had imt Ix-cn 
able (.0 discov(‘r tlie culprits, 'I'licn Die sovcregpi 
liims(4f ‘ d<dgn<‘<l to conjure tln-ui/ and they 
rcv(*alc(l thmiisidves to him in a, <tream. 'I’licv 
wcio ‘ llcavmi’s - august. » I ’illar’s augu-itm-ss find 
Country-augpist " I’illar H augusf.ne-' tie* \\ inr[- 
gods who support tin? tlunameut. They tequired 
certain oU’eun/ts from him the foundation of a 
temple at Taf-suto., and a liturgy m return for 
whi(‘h ( li(‘y promisixl * to bless and* ripmi thc things 
produced fiy tin* ga*eal' august, pcoph* ot thc rmpon 
under lltsiven, rust-ly tlu' live sorts ot ggaiii, down 
to tin*, la, ‘4. hsal ot (,he hcihs’ (V’/Ds'./, voh vit. pt. 4, 
p. 442 f.). We shall now take om^ of tlie most 
dramatic storic.s of th<‘ aiudent chronndisH: 

TJ ■> Pi j . • .Sniiiiii iu hctravisl tsy hXi Wife*, who, at fhii 

■ *' ■ x-r aernnigh'-e-. tho pnore of .S‘*th(», Utt,e lUjUff te 

. . I i dmior. I’ll 1 ' • ji * Ho the 9 i‘- 4 ,vonlv Sovi rrij.-ii, 
not. laiovvmgof the! i*on*ipir u*r, wu*} augieXlv' wh-epiiat, with tin*' 
Kmpres'i' aiipuHt jt-. hei pilhiw Then ttio j-oopn w fn<-d 

to cut hm lUiguHt throat uiln .v -.tih rto ; tmt, UioiiKt hftcfl 
it thrice, hHc <'r.iild not cut thc thoiat for an irrcprcmxhln U eluaf 
of ti.ulocvi, .Ui«l J>h(* wept tcitrii, whi(‘h fell ovcrlhnvmg txi in the 
neavr'iU.v Snveieign'w augUMt fio-e. Hr raagit wav Tt»e Ueavenlv 
Hovejeijpi ‘it.uted up, luid iiMked the Prupri 'in, Hkvuijf : ** f h ive 
hufl^ ■!• 'M n di .,**] ' a vioh'ut 'ihower caino from t he dire^'liou 
‘*4 Hi- . .. ! ..Id .!\ wettrd mv twr ; agam, a nmulJ flaiu.e.h. 
('olouMd in tlo* cmUimJ itjfclf loumi no m*ct Of v\ hat mav *h 
a !|h .0(1 (*f iJit* omen And ( he I'hoprr'ei, »erUig that if tMi-dd 
l)C u li h 'i‘- lo flciiy tdie truth, roof* - jcd her trea iofi r,f which the 
Kmpr rer iiad been warocii by thei ilicam (Kifjtki, ‘.tlU f. ; cf. 
A'l/ooe/i, 1 . IV Ig 

ll wonhi he cjisy to mulfg-b' ev.-ntiph*- of tlii ;4 
knnl, in which t lo* am-icnt ■' .cem* s; 'i-cnooi (»ce 
hji/iki, ir>.}, 215, 267, 295; A7/eoo//, 1 . 115, 17>6, 
bxe 101, 10. i, 2Sl, ii. ,60|. 4'hese «Iivinati<>ns given 
by dreams were. c-onsidt‘rcd no natural that/Uif*y 


wore even attributed to aniuuils, as the follow- 
story will show : 

‘There* is a populai stoiv that a long luix' ago there w 
man who went lo d’oga, and "Jprnf. tlie night, on the me 
Now tlx-re W(*n' tavo dcct which l.ivdown hc‘(id(' him. W 
it. was on t.he point of coi-k ci ow, the nude d( e-r addreanod 
female, saving* “'rius nugit I liad a dream, in nhich I aa 
white mist come ihnvn c..[nonulv .ohI covm tnv body \v 
may thus port.end? ’* 'the icin.ile deer ainuvcied anti kud . 
thou gocst out,, thou wilt cciLonh l*e s)jnt h> men anti die i 
HO thy body will h<* tmoMicd with wlnti* salt to I'oi i ('sporuTw 
t.he whit'<*neHS of the miHl. " Nnw the man who was Bpond 
the night t.hei 0 wondertsl at Muh in hci Innu (. Ih-fon- g ' 
vet dawn, them- I'anie a hunter, who filitX. the nude deer, i 
lullt'tl it Ih'iice the pii>\eihial naMng td the men of thatdi 
“ Kvi'm t.he helling malt- d<*er follovva t.he mtt-rpretatioii o 
dream (Ah /mm; P 1. V'.Hi). 

4’hcr<* m st.lll om' more form of divinat.iorg whi 
plny.s an impoi t ant pai t in ancient Shinto, namel 
Inspiration if/.c. ). 

Lrn:i:.\TifHi:. .Sir |{nicut S.itow, m 7’dN./, vol. vii, gSSD] 

4, pj> 4*lh W. Ci. A-iton, H/a /ih htmtl.tn, lSKt», pp. It'lV-.a 

M. Ki'von, /.»' HVioodm .no , Pan*., I'.Mi.i, Imh- v, «. r. ‘ Cu uiatao 
Poi the tc\t'i: r*. n. C'hainhci lam, Toky(», llK 

Aston, Ah/mnpP Lmidmi, is.x,; Kevt^n, d nf/oi/fHpV iIq 
IttUNttitrr }aponau!o^ gatis, IhlO. MlcIU-d, KkV''OK. 

DIVINATION (Jewi-di). I. Introductory. 
the presi'ut. aitii’le t!i»* writer follows the sar 
system a?* iu art. ruxinC'; AN'c AMCid-rrs (Jtuvi.sl 
in not at t ciupt iim, to ti\ ehronologieal dat.tus for (- 
various tmiu'i ol divination menfiom-ii in ancic 
and media*\al w-nting-.. W'ltliout diseusHing he 
(he wider meaning ol magS!* in gem*ral, fherti i.s . 
ilouht. that mngie i.s inueh oldei { hau any litera 
rts'ord, and that it. haf 4 mirviv ed t hi ough a.g<‘.s, wi 
<*ompai at ivi'ly few vniuit ions and motlUicat-ioi* 
The study ot folk lore luri levettled (he fiud. that 
a surpiising dr'giee e\aet piislh-l with Home 
the most. anci(‘n(, fiiinm «d divin.ifion fiavc IxH 
pis'served to (his veiy day, and a earcful tnxamin 
lion of the latest, miivivats throws light up( 
ancient pra<*ticei whieli liave hitheito remained 
many ca'*e:i olr.eure, U. tollovva naturally Ms 
alinsioim in tln^ Dihle art" only tlemdiimt. 
refereneea to pract ices of magie ami divinatim 
I'ln^ word.n dmiofing m.oMenl pmeticcs hdong, i 
doubt, to (lie pn- Ibblh-ai period, whe.n (lu* 
onguial meaning may have aJiemly undergoi 
some SOI f. of <*!uuige, although this is not ver 
likely, as md long is pi e erved vv if h gie.ifer teiiaeit 
than magi(‘s I t ei ms aiui loimula*. If istlnisiuti 
f.o .'itfeiT«pt on t.he h.isri of Ib-hrew etymology, t 
fix in <veiy t*a -e t h*- pioeia* meaning of tine 
tei'hmeal terms. It. mu ( al o he^ pointed out- tha 
f hotirdi t lie pi aef ieiss in g u - * f s n a i e hei e elie»:x‘d i 
* d ew C'h,’ t hi i by no mean iiig*':. that, they are 
flewtdi origin, hut only that the ! n*»wleiiee < 
(hem has eome to us througli the no-'otnioi fl 
Ibhle, and that, they weie douhlless employed b 
tdie Jinvr' in du'eef ee>nt i a«i$ef ion to the spirit an 
teartdng of Jud.u m especially duiing thc ohh 
pc'liod of Jewish lujoigv. 

Nothinf' could he mole emphn.tic' than Dt 29 
(* 'The leere! filing.! belong unto the l.oid onr Dofl 
but the thing ^ thataie lev t*ale<i belong unto u.m an 
to our ehihiien for ever, that Wf* may do all th 
words ol this law’), but M*areely le'-s emphatic s 
the eondemnuf ion ot f he heal lien pracf ice .of dn'ini 
t.ion fi>und f hiou'dif mt the Ihide, A ■ !a(e as tli 
2 nd eent. li.r v. »* find Ih n >5ia ; "tf Dim sgaire* 
thin dabhliii"- in m\ tones »hnr .‘a ’ ; m Dih 
I 60 , and ./fg/V HI, T^dliduo ft isamdewoith 
faid that (lem i .ind the I... * . ;■ I under tli 

name ol the ‘ h'oimei D* . * j’ Jtnige.** 

Samuel, ami paifly Kin-*'! ale leplrfe with piat 
t ice . *4 divinatnui *ean»lv vegeo ; f he^’ 1 epi eseu 
a primitive sfnte oj numi ami cup m wlaeh th 
heathen and the Jewrh elenonts are (frangel 
hhunied ; one ran hdlow up, as it were, tlie tnsiiH 
tmn Iroia on#* to the #ther, but the people do no 
yet elearly di'dingurdi between tfiem. I'he Hce 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the soothsayer, and, from the 
information we are able to cull from the pages of 
the Bible, both seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other — the prophet and the seer — appealing to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and using similar practices. Samuel, 
Saul, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are found using divination of various forms and 
degrees, and by a right interpretation of their 
practices much is explained. No real condemna- 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four books of 
the Law, and in the fiery denunciations of the 
‘ Later Prophets.' The prophets are always con- 
scious of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literature they are traced back 
to the fallen angel Shenihazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8® [Charles] ; and cf. Gaster, Chron, of 
JeTCthmeel, 1899, p. 52, ch. xxv.). But no denuncia- 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against the desire of peering into the future and 
of obtaining information from whatever source or 
by whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2 . Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination. — The chief passages in the Pentateuch 
111 which the practices of divination are mentioned 
are Dt Lv and 20«- ^7. 

(1) It will serve our purpose best to start with 
the 7n^nahtsh (IIV ‘enchanter'), from the root 
nahash, which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible and in post-Biblical literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn 30-'^) ; it occurs twice (Nu 23^ 
24^) in the history of Balaam ; and in 1 K 20^ the 
Aramman servants of Benhadad watch for a good 
omen (KV ‘observed diligently’). The history of 
Gideon and that of Jonathan furnish us with two 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘ first word' spoken by the enemy (Jg 7^^* 1 S 

and also that of Eliezer at the well (Gn 24^^), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word m^nalxMsh can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘ enchanter ' as B V : luv 19^®, 
Dt 18^°, and 2 K 21® (2 Ch 33®). It is evidently of 
Western Aram, origin. It cannot bo connected 
with ndhdsh, ‘ serpent ' or ‘ snake.’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with whom they came in contact. The transforma- 
tion of Moses' rod into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship ; 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was merely 
symbolical and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

{a) A specilic form of divination — by means of 
the ci/p — is found in the histoi*y of Joseph 
(Gn 44®-^®). To judge from later parallels, the 
practice must have consisted in filling a cup with 
water or wine, and gazing intently on the surface, 
till the beholder saw all kinds of images. The 
method of divining by cups has not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups (sar^ 
ha-kos) and egg-cups {sari besin) are mentioned. 
This system of divination is alluded to in manu- 
scripts in the writer's possession (Cod. 443, etc.), 
where, in addition to these two, the princes 
(demons) of the cup-like palm of the hand {sari 
ha-haf) and the princes of the thumb-nails {sari 
ha-hohen) are mentioned. The method of divining 
from the palm of the hand is also described in an 
anonymous compilation {Mifaloth Elohi^n, Lem- 
berg, 1865, no. 69), where it is used for finding the 
thief and the stolen article. All the formuljB 


^ven for the above-mentioned inodes of divination 
from egg-cups, etc., are identical in all essentials 
with the latter. 

Traces of divination by the cup and by finger-nails have been 
preserved, though no longer understood, in the ceremonies con- 
nected with the cup of wine and the liglited candle used at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath at the service called llabdalah, or the 
division between Sabbath and the weekday, the beginning of 
the week being considered as a very propitious time. When 
the blessing is said over the wine-cup liUed to overflowing, the 
man performing the ceremony at a certain moment shades 
the cup and looks into the wine ; and, when the blessing over 
the light IS said, it is customary to let the light of the candle fall 
on the finger-nails and to look at them intently. There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other explanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice: To find out whether a man will 
survive the year . — Take silent water from a well on the eve of 
Ilosha'anah Rabba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, init it in the 
middle of a room, then look into it ; if he sees theri'in a face with 
I the mouth open, he will live, but, if the mouth is closed, he will 
I die. This must be done in the hour of the domination of the 
moon. Some do it on the Day of Atonciiient, with a vessel filled 
with lightingoil instead of vio.iQx {Mifaloth, 119). 

Cup-like bowls with magical inscriptions found 
in Babylon and elsewhoie seem to have been also 
used for divination, and not for purely therapeutic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per- 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a erinie, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bowl filled with water or oil and 
divined from it, or the suspected person dra-nk the 
contents, and according to the result was lound 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar ojicration 
in the case of the woman susTiected of adultcu'y 
(Nu . a cup (earthen vessel) filled with water 
was employed ; the mysterious power by which the 
guilt of the woman was to be detected was also 
a written inscription (though hlolted out in the 
water of bitterness), without the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathem gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the <lniikiiig ol the water 
showed by its conaequences her guilt or her 
innocence. It was an ordeal {q,v.) tlirough the 
‘ divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled with shining 
liquid, we find it recorded in Talmudic ami latter 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same jairpose ; ami a distinct 
formula exists for crystal -gjizing, or, as it is phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (deinonB) of the crystal {sari 
Iiah^dOidh).^ This is distinctly dilleVent from 
throwing metal pieces into cups and watching the 
movements of the water, or divination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a enj) hfjed with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of tiie illuesH— 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
East, Jews and non- Jews alike. ’rhe oldest 
example of this is found in the Alexander legeiui 
of pseudo-Callisbhenes. 

(b) Under the general term ni/nlsh (from the 
same root nahash) fall also tlxi various forms of 
divination by observation of signs not jiroduced 
by any direct act of the divinc^r ; Jewisli tradition 
is unanimous on this interpretation of the Uu'm. 

(a) A^ugicry in a somewhat limibsi form is the 
first to be considci'ed. There is no passage in tlio 
Bible which refers directly to the llight of birds, 
or to their peculiar movements on certain occtasions ; 
the passage in Ec lO^® (‘A bird of the air shall 
carry the voice') is metaphorical. In Talmudic 
times the science of har'uspicy apjiears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some other 
people who coined the technical t‘.\pj (‘ssion fayi/ar 
(cf. the Arab, root iair— ‘ bird,' ami mauiui alf'dr). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned' as a 
bird of omen. The reference to ravens in the 
history of Elijah (1 IC 17®) is not explicit enough 
to allow us to draw any delinite conclusions, but, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sending the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination (Gn 
no doubt lent colour to the belief so widely si)rea(l 
in the signilicanee of the iiiysteiious movements of 
the raven. In Bab. Gittui 45a and the Peaikta 
15G^, Midr. Kabb. on Numb. sec. 19, 2376, and 
Midr. on Ec 10'*^^ divination from the llight of birds 
is desciibed as the wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven by his croak wains Ilish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him ; he tiikes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudic 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination fiom bmis. In 
the Zohar and in the Tihk imiin reference is often 
made to the twittering of birtls as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, etc. In Cod. 
Gaster 335 numerous mediieval texts have been 
collected, dealing with divination fiom the twit- 
tering of birds, and cR])eciaIly from the croaking of 
the raven. The.y belong mostly to the pseud- 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may bo translations from the Arabic, though the 
original source may Ho far back in ancient times. 
In Hebrew legends King Solomon was credited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation l)etween a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
questioned by Solomon, said : ‘ Should I not boast 
before my wife?* {Parables of Solomon y ed. (Con- 
stantinople, 1516). In another legend ho is 
rebuked and humbled by an aut {Manse Hanc- 
malah). A Hebrew tale older than the I2th cent, 
tolls of a boy who was taught the language of birds, 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events ((bister, ‘ Fairy Tales from 
inedited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Havens,’ in FXj vii. [1896] 24211*.). 

The dove is also mentioned occasumally as a 
bird of good omen ; it is idcntifietl with the nation. 
Through the pe<;uliar movement of a dove Abishai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Nob, not to speak of the 
dove sent by Noah after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy- 
Ghost in the haj[)tiHm of Jesus ({hastor, ZDMU 
Ixii. L1908J 23211. and 52811:). 

{^) Ezk Mio looked in the liver’ refers to 

a kind of divination {hepatoseopy) n<d. otherwise 
known among the Jtnvs. This is not the place to 
discuss what this looking into the livm* may mean, 
and whetluir the future was r)i(>gn<Mticn-t(‘(l from a 
Hp(icial conformation of the livi r <n- hom the con- 
vulsions or sj)M,sni(>dic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in cxisteiuie which depends upon the twitching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
body. No doubt it is a direct outcome of the 
practice of looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrilicial victims for Gns jmrpose of divination, or 
a parallel to it. The convulsions or twitelungs of 
the living took the phu^ii of thoH(i of tlie dying 
victim of old. A <^<>mpibU,ion ‘.innl.-u to that whi<*h 
the Greeks nscnihed to iM(*l4'i,mpii i aptsiars in 
Hebrew literature under the title SrpherJUfafoth. 
It is found already in a insini^di})! of thn 12th 
century ( P>r. Mus. (Jr. 2853, fol. 62^); Judah 
Hasicl, Eleazar of Worms, and others nienti<m it, 
and Fhjati de Yidas prints it from old MSS {MUlr, 
Talpijoty Lemberg, 1875, fob Ha-6; see also 
(Jhwolson, Ssabievy St. Petersburg, 1856, ii. 266-272). 

(7) Ancimit tradition also idfuitilies yiahnsh with 
omens. In tlie Slfra to hv ami in the SifrA to 
Dt it is stated that ruilptsh means to .M<‘e 

omens in such ineidimts as breeul falling from one’s 
moutti, or a slaH* from one’s hand, or a snake, 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the hd't 


hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, or a 
laven croaking when a man starts on a journey. 
All these foreliode evil to bis enttu piiso ; furtlier- 
more, those who listen to the twit,teiiug of birds 
or the squealing of a weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star being in the ascendant that the 
time in propitious for an undertaking, practise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term ?n?/nr.v/t, and these practices were 
called darlc6 lut-Kmorei (the piactices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of thoir iniportxuu'o, wo give heie full references 
to xUl tho piisHa!<f*8 on the ways of the AinonteH ui Rabbinical 
liletaLure ''rhc‘.s<‘ are : ed Woihs, p DO; ed. Kned- 

inan, ch. 171 iUb llullin77 ; .snahb. i^7b ; Tosefta Shahh vi. 
ed. Zu(*k<*nnandel, pp. 117-110; Sanh. Gf>a-t)8 ; Jor. Shabb 
vii. 2 ; Sim. i fol 160r-d, § 5S7 ; Maimonides, Iliicol 

'Aboda Zam^ ch. xi. , Jacob bon Asher, 'fur Vorch de’ah ch 
171); anti Karo, Shulhan 'Aruciiy ch. 179, ’ 

(<5) A peculiar kind of divination is tho study of 
the shadow on the moonlit night of Hoshaanah 
Hahba ; for, if a man loses his shadow on that 
night, ho i.s sure to dit‘ in l,h(» course of the year 
(ei. Ghamisso, f*etcr Srhleniihf 1 r. Bownng, Lou- 
<lon, 1878). Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statenumt, ‘ For their shadow has 
departetl from them ’ (Nu 14*^). 

(2) i\P'(hien (UV ‘who jiraidd.ses augury’), an- 
other kind of tlivinat.ion of which <n'en tradition 
has not presiirvod a delinite interpndation. One 
conneebs it with the root 'a.yirg ‘ oy<%’ and makes 
the to bo ‘one who conjures,’ ‘one who 

produces hallueinations ’ {nhiznth' eiinyin ) ; anoUier 
seems to connect it with ‘a/nr?/, ‘cloud,’ probably 
'=‘onewho stiulies the formation of the clouds’; 
hut it is not explained for what puipose the clouds 
arc to be stiuln^L (a) It appears to the writer 
j that the ni^'Gnrn is tho weai her- pro}>hv( in the 
whlest sense, not omj who merely Hludnsl the 
(douds for Hom<^ puipose of divination, hut one 
who eouid aJfeet the gathering of elouds, and Ilnur 
(UspenHai. That, man wa-i ot ( lie ut, most, importam^e 
to an .•e''»’ieul 1 :n .1 1 p(*oj>hs hu* he eouid cause 
drought or i.ini, bring rich harvest,, or complete 
failure with famine ami st-ai vaJion, W'eatlior- 
rnakers hguri^ in tlu* literature^ of popular magic 
thioughout the, whole world, ami it. would t herefore 
havo_ been Huij>ri:,ing t.o limi ho impoit.ant a man 
mis.Ming amoie» t.hoee ancient divnu'rs ami sooth- 
sayiirs. The law would mwer have eondemned to 
death a man who mexely looked at the clouds ; he 
must be a man who eouid cause H(*rious hardsliip, 
and perhap.s lead people astray to false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the vaiious incidents in the 
hi.storical books a.MSume a new find most satisfac- 
tory complexion. Samind at the time of the 
wheat harvest calls on tln^ Lord t,o bring tliunder 
ami rain-— a most inopportum* lime (1 S 12*’^); 
here we have tlui very aetion of the -rMbnen. 
Then we have Elijah, who tells Ahab (I K 17*). 
‘There shall nob be <lew nor rain these years, but 
according to vny wortlX Ahab seidi.s him every- 
wher<% <*videritly believing thfit it lay in the power 
of Elijah t,o make find unmake drought,, ft will 
now be* (*asi«U’ to underMt.find tin* sign of Gideon, 
who askisi that the fhstee of wool should on one 
night be found we.t. ‘ If tlie.re, be dew' on the tle.eee 
only, and it be dry upon all the. ground’ (Jg 
and vire vrrsfi (v.****)- J’hese were, the signs ex- 
peetexl fif the iiFGnrn, Very Hkfdy tJur request 
of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a haibst.orm Hhouhl overtake the 
army of the enemy and <lestroy them (Jos 10*''^*-)» 
Joshua appearing an a and, finally, 

Elijah bringing <iowu sheets of lightning in order 
to destroy the me smigei-iof the king td Samaria 
(2 K may bt* tuitlicr eehoes of a similar 

comsqition. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in the sentence, ‘ I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not upon another’ (Am 4'^). In 
the Talmud we find the story of Nakdirnoii ben 
Gorion and the twelve wells which aie filled at his 
prayer by the appointed day, and the sun shining 
again although it had apparently already set 
(Taanit^ fol. 196-20a, Exeniplano. 85; Nissv/n, foL 
196 ; Maase Buck, no. 96), and the stories of 
5oni ha-me'agel, Raba, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, ‘ Beitriige,’ in Graetz, Ztschr. 
fur jud. Geschichte und Wissenscliaft^ 1882 [and 
Bucharest, 1883, ch. xi. p. 79 tf.]). 

(6) Of more importance would be the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
R. Akiba {Sifr6^ § 171) explains m^'6n^n to be the 
man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabuoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will be one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we find that from the 
form of the ascending cloud of smoke which rose 
from the altar in the Temple on the Ray of New 
Year and subsequent few days the weather for the 
next year could be predicted, and that the weather 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that 
of the next year (see Gaster, ‘Jew. Weather Lore,’ 
in jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle^ 1891, 
where the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as the cloud of mist and 
rain. Transferred to the Kaleiulm of January, 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (see 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocr,^ Leipzig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xiii-xiv). 

The m^'dnen was the master of thunder and 
rain, as shown by Samuel and Elijah. Tlie latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and earthquake 
before the appearance of God (I K 19^^'*). Earth- 
quake and lightning were further taken as pre- 
monitory signs of disaster. In Jewish literature, 
such brontologia and seismologia have been pre- 
served under the title Svniani rdashira ve-ra* amiryi 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to David (Fabricius, Cod. Fseudep. 
FT, Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and m\ do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953 ; Gaster, Bit. Pop. Bum. 506). 

(c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob- 
servation of stars and })lanets come within the 
sphere of the m^'Snen\s activit y. Here we encoun- 
ter the special name ‘star-gazers.’ The knowledge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella- 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47^*, which exhibits a distinct difierence be- 
tween the mJ^'Snen — the weather-prophet — and the 
real astrologer, whose observations were limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly bodies. The phrase 
shamayi'tn, if it means ‘dividers of heavens,* 
i.e. those who divide up the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, would correspond to the gciz^rin in Dn 
227 47 section belongs tlie horoscope 

and other astrological divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the juxtaposition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of good and bad, 
ominous and propitious, days. This was attri- 
buted by Maxmoiudes and Jacob ben Asher {loot, 
citt.) to the 6ncn, whom they confused with 
the astrologer. Reference should be made in this 
connexion to divination from the sudden appear- 
ance of stars and comets, e.g. Balaam’s projihecy 
(Nu 24^7^^ to which such Messianic importance has 
been attached ever since by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tells us {BJ vi. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]) : ‘ There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,’ foreUdliiig the 
impending destruction of the town. For I he star 
m the NT (Mt 2), and the further development of 


the same idea in the Apocrypha, see R. Hofmann, 
Behen Jesun, d. Apokrijphen, Leipzig, 1851 ; Winer, 
Bhhl. liWB, 1847, ii. 52311- A star appears at the 
birth of Abiaham, and is interpreted as a portent 
of evil {Chron. Jefahuiecl, xxxiv. 1). The appear- 
ance of many suns in the dream is found in the 
oiacle of the ‘ Sybil of Tibiir,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon ((master, Jit/iS, July 
1910, pt. ill. p. 609) ; ef. also the Song of Deborah 
(Jg 52^) : ‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera,’ 

(3) Jfdsern^ kesotn (RV ‘diviner,’ ‘divination’).— 
(a) Taking the various passages together whore 
this word occurs in the Bible, ainl also looking at 
the traditional interi)retation, we limi, in t he liist 
place, that the kdsem was a profcssioiial diviiuM-, 
trained in the art of kescni, unlike the pn^v hhi'- ! y 
mentioned diviners, who practiHe<l witliout any 
special professional training, and who thereby did 
not obtain any official standing. The kosrni^ on 
the other hand, was the professional (]>rie^.st-ly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought about by one means or anotlier, in which 
he spoke words of divination (oracles) concerning 
future events. This state of tranc(3 was brought 
about ‘by bowing down to the earth [(ivi<l(uitly 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K (^-yin'g 

aloud, or looking into a brass or glass mirroV, or 
taking a stick in the hand and Itvini ng In^avily 
upon it, or striking therewiih tlie ground, until he 
loses consciousness and talks’ (7Vr, l.r. cli. 179)* 
In the Bible in many passag(‘s w(*. (nul the 
holding among the heatlieu the same pijsition as 
the hSzch or r/)*eh among the Jews. But the 
Jewish conception of revelation is dillcrcntaated 
as the uncovering of the hidhni by th(» gra.t*e ami 
inspiration of God, from the Insat hen k6s< m, wijo 
is thought to have been iiispiit^d by a.n evil spirit 
whilst he himself was unconscious. That, unron- 
sciou.snesB is brought about by acUion, foi action 
characterizes this kind of (livinaiion, and imtionou 
definite lines. The kfjscoi is not conlinc<l to West.- 
ern Aianifcan peoples; accorthng to tin* Bnhhq the 
men of Moah, Mi<han, and, laUjron, l,lu' BhihstmcH, 
had profeasional k6sHnim. B^alanm is the first, imni- 
tioned ; ami it is chuir, from the (bsscript ion givc.n 
in Nu 24^, that, aftfu* c.<irtaiu magdcal operiiiions 
had been performed, sucfi as budding (h altars, 
walking in a definite way, and using, no doubt, 
other means, he falls into a trance, or, as if, is put 
there ; ‘And the man whose eye was cloi^cd saitli ; 
ho saith, winch heareth the words of God, whi<-h 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, lalluigdown, and 
having his eyes opcmul [inUjrnal],’ As Jar uh can 
be imiged, some tangible nisults were e.xpm ted by 
Balak from the keseni of Balaam, such as a rurse 
or blight, or a direct indication of the best, means 
of overcoming the power which protc(’te«l Israel. 

kOs^mtvij togetlier \vith tlu‘ priests, wtn (‘ asked 
by the PhiHstiues (ISG^-^*) to fiml out tin* eause 
of the plague, and they advisee! a <liviimti(m by 
means of cows walking in a definite directum. 

(6) The eldest tradition in Sijrtt {Lt\) conma'is 
kesem also witli rhabdomminj ^ i.e. divination by 
means of atafi', rod, arrows, etc. In our opinioig 
the earliest example of this divination is Jacob’s 
peeled rod.s (Gn an incident, whicli lias re- 

mained very obscure in spite of all the cmnmcn- 
tutors, who .seem to have overlooked (In _ 

the vision of Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The petding of the. rods and put4 ing iiiem 
in the trough was an act of di'vdnation whi<*h was 
explained to him by the angel in his <lream ; for 
surely the peeling abme couUl not, even on the 
basis of physiological imnressions, have, had ( In* iit- 
sult of producing ho widely dillerent innikH ns black 
sheep and goats, ring-straked, BjHatklcd, gnslcil, 
etc. — too complex a result to be expeidcci from 
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one and the same impression. R. Moses of Coucy 
(1235) has preserved to us the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of xieeled lods which 
were thrown into the air, and, according as the 
peeled or iinjieeled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or the opposite was indicated (K. Jose])h 
Karo, in his commentary to the y-a/*, The 

appeal to the staff as an oracle we hnd in lies 4^-. 
With some hesitation, one might also mention here 
the rod of Moses wherewith he was to do the signs 
(Ex 4^'^), and which has been invested with miracu- 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and behoved 
to have been a rod fi*om Paradise (see (Jhron. Je.fah- 
rneel). Another rod from Pai*adisc, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, tills an import/ant 
rdle in the legend of the history of the (h-oss. I'he 
angel that a})pears to Gideon (Jg (J-^) also holds a 
staff in his hands, with >vhich he touclujs the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and tire conu'.s out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Gehazi with his statf to 
put it on the face of the dead (4iild of the Shunam- 
mito, so that it may revive (2 K 4-^), aiul he tells 
him : Mf thou nuiot any man, salute liim not; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again.’ 
The spell is not to be broken, whilst tlu^ act.ion is 
to bo completed by the statf or divining rod. Of 
course, it is here a miracle to be performed through 
the grace of God. 

Fiom thin time onwardn wo hear of thf wimd of tlio mafrloian ; 
and Xtabbimcal tradition domatids that the Hhall une, 

ftinonpr other thhi'''*’, dT or 'i rod ('/'wr, I c.). Mtsdaon may 
made also of . i ■’ mi of Aaron, by whieh bin Heli'ction 

waH to be nuu*. r i mi 17 H), to which numexoiiH paralleln 

exist. In most caHea it in a withered rod or Htalf ntuck in the 
earth, wh’u'h iitio\*pe<:tedly budn and flouriHfies, and ia thereby 
a sig-n to the penitent that hia ain ban boon forgivon : <s.p. the 
legend of Lot, x\iio wattna tiio rod with mouthfula of water 
brought from Jordan at the hidiUngof Abraiiain , and the flour- 
Jehing rod proclaims forgiveness of sin (rabricius, Cod, Psfud. 
FjfM. (tiUS-Jil ; (Jaator, JAt. Pop. /iwn., 2K4 -SO) Me<Uieval Iit(‘ra- 
tnro kuc)W4 a similar Ieg«»nd abonta sinner ai>pealmg to R. Judah 
IjlttSid, when the rod tlounsbed (Maaar, hitch, .uui Te.iullau, 
»SVi7<!7i, ISvJ, no. Cii ; <^f the legend of Tannh.uiHcx) ; an«i a 
Bimllar seloctiori of Joaeph by the budding lod U> take Mary 
as his ward is told in I*rotev. JacoM, eh. 8 (ed. Tiacdiemlorf, 
JSvanrr. Apoc , i.eipzig, 1853, pp. 16-19), and pmid(>-Matth,(rhH. 
Iv.-vid. pp. 6(MI7), not to apeak of the innurncrablo parallela m 
th« Logcuda of Saints and in popular liteiaturo. 

Throwing sticks into the air anti watching the 
way tlioy fall is still one of t]u\ many forms ol 
rhahdoitianvy. To this kind of divination hclongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is taid amount f’o 
sending a pointed stick high into thti air and 
watching tlio direction in which it falls. It is as 
such an act of tlivinatiou that the slmoting ol 
arrows by Jonathan is best explain<‘d (1 S 
The shooting of arrows for the purpost* ol /e.srw is 
found in tlui history of Joash (2 K 'Pliu 

smiting of Gi(i ground seems to have been an atteom- 
panying ccniuiony. The use of the arrow in kemn 
appears also in Kzk 21'*^^ (-'^1. Tiic fall ol arrows was 
to indieate thtj road thtj king of Dahylon was to 
take, for the arrows must have Ixem shot stiaiglit 
up into the air and allow<id t^o fall hv'^ th(nuH(*lv'<*s. 
In the legends uliont the fall of the temple (bale 
Gi^tiUy lAunipla no. 70), Nero is said to have 
shot arrows Irom the four corners, arul, as th(‘y all 
fell into Jm-imuhmi, it indicated to him tlio impend- 
ing fall ol (Ik* town. It is still an element in Ori- 
ental, notably Gipsy, fairy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in quest of it, 
and wheie the arrow falls things await him— go<Kl 
or evil. 

(d) Akin to these forms of ilivination would be 
the ifrdd omr/d— the shaking of the liovighs in om* 
direction or anotluir being taken as prognoO icut ion 
of some future event. This must haw* br<-n tho, 
meaning of the oak of Meonen (Jg <F). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
mulberry tre<j (2 S iha sound of marching. In 
lalniiKUc tinuis wi* hnd a Hpe<*ial art of ilivuiation 
mentioned under the nanni of .viJiai/i dG/ttiitPy tin; 


language of trees. It. Yohanan ben Zakkai is 
mentioned as one who possessed this knowledo-e 
(see I lab. iAuJekahy 28a). Abiaham Gaon, wSo 
lived in the year 1140 of the Seleueid era (a.d. 
82‘J), eould uiidei stand the speech of palms 

s. v.y Sh. ii.). Through Arabic influences, special 
books of divination by means of 2 >alm trees or 

lalni leaves (ascrilied to A bn Tflah of Saragossa) 
lave been preserved in llclnew literature, in which 
the origin of 1 his science is riderred back to Kiim 
Solomon (Cod. (hister, 1 9, .329/;, 523). Another 
species of divination numtioiuul in the Talmud and 
MidraHh concerns tlie tn‘e as a life token. At tlie 
hirth of the child a tree is planted, and from its 
state of llour^^dling or decay one can divine the 
slate of the man himself. Dy sciung the witheiing 
ol Job’s tree planted in thmr garden his three 
friends knew ol his misforluuie, and came to com- 
fort him. Such trees were sometimes cut on the 
day of marriagch to he used as ornaments ; the 
prema,tur(‘ imitmg of sue.h a. t,re,c by a Koman 
gemu'al brought about., aeeording to the Talmud, 
the war of Bet.ar (P>ah. (tlfjuty rGa), 

(4)_ IJobcr (UV ‘ eha,rmer ’). — Not much informa- 
tion is lound in the Bible cenecu-ning the activity 
<lenot(*d by tliis name. J'he t.radition in t<ifrd{La,) 
whicli explains the hdbrr as one who could gather 
togedher {/utbery Gmmpaiuon ’) huge or small ani- 
mals a(‘.eording to his skill— f<»r what purpose is 
not stated — (Jirows an iin(*xp(‘et.ed light on nuiny 
imu<h*nts in (.In'. Bihhi which havt* lu tlnu'to riuuaimid 
oliscuir, in whieh w<'. recognize now the work of 
the Iibbt'i'y t.hough not undtu* t-hal. name. If a 
Hunilar vn^w is to h(5 taken ot him as of the 
7/g*d«ca (weat.hm’-nmkmj lu^ must have Ikum a 
man who could bring or n,v<uJ., foretidl the coming 
or <liHappoarance of obnoxious animals. IBs inclu- 
sion in the list in Dmit. w<»uld t.hus ho thoroughly 
juslihcul ; for (.o bring wild a,nima,Is into tins land 
Ol to di.iw t.hem away would bo a curso or a 
bltsMsing to t ln^ p(*ople. 'to t.hrweitegory would be- 
long t.he pricj.ts who W(*r<^ askesl for by t-he ( hithoans 
fiom (.he king of Assyria, t.o be. sent from Ba.byl<>n 
to Samaria in orditr to diive. awa.y the lions which 
inlt*Mt(‘d I, Ini land (2 K 17'*’^'**^). I'he piitvst simt 
was no doubt. <u>nHi<i(‘r<*d to Ix' a powerful diviner 
or (rliai mer, a /id/;cr. Similaily Ishslui, upon who.se 
cursi* (wo Hh(‘-b(*ars appealed and dtxsiroyed the 
ehildri'n afte;r t.hey riuM ki d liim, aids as a kind of 
hbbrr (2 K 2*’*). So also a. certain man from the 
sons oi the prophets (I K 20’‘'''^’), at whoso bidding 
a lion kills (.lies tlisohedient felh» w~pr<)phet., ae.t.s as 
a hbiivr who has power ov(‘r animah^ ior good or 
evil. In 1 K 13 wci H<‘e t.lie lion turning against 

t. ho pioph(*t (eha.inn*i) whosti spell was broken 
t.hrough <hsol)4Hin‘ne(‘, aithoufdi Iuh power is still 
shown hy tin* animars stainiing quitdly by the 
c.orpsi* next, to t.he a,sswilh<ml. hurt.in*^ the la.t.t(ir. 
(ioing highei up t.lu^ sDeam ot Biblicsal tradit.ion, 
we hnd Samson (Jg hhb tearing to pieee.s a lion, in 
whoso <*areass bees altiu'wajd.s swarm, eoiitJ'ary to 
the nature of liees, whieh never hive in (h^ad hodi(‘s. 
Samson is abbs al.so singleduindiai to eateh thrc<5 
himdusl foxes and put hndu'arnls between their 
tails (,fg ird). U(*re we have, an exact portraiture 
of a hbhvr (as interprfd.ed i>y the piesent writex), 
one V ho is able to gat.lmr aiumals eit.her for good 
or for evil purposcH. Ae.tsjrding to later t.nulition, 
the jiresenee of a pious man or reputed saint was 
Huflicient. to drive away obnoxious animals fiom a 
plae(‘. In the Temple area itself no ily was smm, 
nor did a wild ftnimal ever hurt any vifJtor to 
Jerusah’ia [i*irkP ^Uiatk), The saiH’tuary took the 
place of the piims man in av<*rting tin? evil of wthl 
beasts (see tiastei, MJeitiage/ eh. iv. p. 221, in 
<‘onne.xion wdtii the legends of Virgil, St. Patrick, 
etc.). 

11 ow far ihndzehuh would fall within this cate- 
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gory would be difficult to state, but the Phili- 
stines attributed the plague of mice (1 S e**'* to 
the presence of the ark, and they returned golden 
mice as a votive offering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a similar though 
opposite direction to the sanctuary (ark) in Jeru- 
salem, which prevented a plague of vermin. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned hitherto are found among the 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no doubt to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood by 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weather-makers, could also be perfoimed 
by a man in the name of another power against 
whom their own diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. We have — with the addition of (a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes — (1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (5) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre- 
spond, with the exception of the last, to which 
reference will be made later on, to the arts of the 
m^nahesh (a), (7, 9), kdsem (1, 3, 5, 6) and 

hOher (2, 4, 8). These practices known in Egypt 
were strictly forbidden to be practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Deuteronomy. I 

The process of eliuunation of deep-roofced practices and of 
transforming- them in accordance with the spirit of Judaism, 
runs on parallel lines with those of the spread of Christianity 
and of Islam Local practices and heathen cerenionioH wore 
adapted with slight changes to the new order of things ; heathen 
gods became local saints, heathen practices became Chiistian 
111 the Church. Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
etc., were adopted and adapted to the 
spirit of Judaism, and they were practised by leading men — 
seers, priests, judges, etc. — in tiie name of the Lord God 
of Israel. And thus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even the remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 

(5) ’(5^, yidd^'dniy ddresh el-hammcthim (RV 
‘familiar spirit,’ ‘wizard,’ ‘necromancer’). — There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rests on tlie conception of Animism and the sur- 
vival of the dead. No bint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or his material 
body which was sought after or inquired of. It is 
a fact that ^6b and y%dd^*6ni always occur together 
except in the history of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same chapter 8aul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [1 S 28^] familiar sjiirits and 
wizards) and Is 29S where the voice of the ^6h is 
described as coming from the ground. We must, 
therefore, conclude that these two were intimately 
connected with each other. ^Ob has the fern. pi. 
'Obdthy whilst yidd^'dnt has the masc. pi. yidd^'Onim 
— probably an indication of differentiation of .sexes, 
one the female and the other the male. In Is 8^" 
they are described as they^ ‘ that chirp and that 
mutter’ (RV ; better, ‘ conjurers who whistle and 
groan ’ [cf. Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer whistles and groans]), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (v.^^). In 
both cases darash (‘to seek’) and the alternative 
sha'^l (‘to inquire’) are used. We find then that 
the '6b and yidd^'dni were things made. In 2 K 
21^ and 2 Ch 33^^ the Heb. (li V wrongly ‘ dealt 
with ’) means ‘ and he made ’ ; and Lv 20^ must not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in tiieir body a familiar spirit, but that they are the 
possessors of an '6b — evidently a material thing. 
The translation of '6b as ‘familiar spirit’ is con- 
trary to indications in the Bible. Idie woman of 
Endor is called distinctly bcialaih '6b, ‘ the pos- 
sessor of an '6b,' not ‘ one possessed by an '6b.' She 
must first perform a certain ceremony, she is to 
use enchantment {kesem) in order to get the '6b to 
work (1 S 28^ ‘divine unto me’), and only after- 


wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the '6b 
does not occur in Genesis, in Joshua, in dudges, in 
. 2 Sam., in 1 Kings, or in any of th<i latter propiiets 
except Isaiah. Another woi'd, equally mysterious, 
is used, VIZ. t^rdphiin [note that the word is plural, 
and '6b6th and yidd^' 6nim occur also mostly in the 
I plural form]. The t*^7'dphtm are mentioned in 
Gn 3P®* but not in tlie other four books of 
the Pentateuch ; then they occur in Jg 17® 

1 S 15"^ 2 lv 23-S ky.k Hob 3^ Zee 

10^ ; only in one case are they mentioned togidher 
with the '6b6th and yidd^* 6nini — 2 K 23*h where 
they are said to have been put away by King 
Josiah, The t^7'dphirn also W'cre ‘ made,’ *«.</., by 
Micah (Jg 17 ®, wdiere tliey are cliflbrcntiated' froui 
‘a molten image and a graven image’), and tlu^y 
are also asked or inquired of {ahaaL)^ like '6b and 
yidd^'Cni (Ezk ; in Zee 10 ^ they ‘speak.’ 

Laban is the first to mention them, and calls ifiem 
his gods (Gn 31^*^) ; Rachel hides tliem (v.^'*) in the 
saddle-bag (RV ‘ camel’s furniture ’). King Ne.liu- 
chadnezzar consults them (Kzk th(^ Par- 

thian Avoinan in Jos. Ant. XVIH. ix. 5 [344], wdio 
conceals the images of her gods wdiich she worships 
in the house). All the evidence points to a Westtum 
Arama>-an origin, whilst the ’d/;and yiddr'Cni jioint 
much more to ICgyptian origin ; Is 19^ <;<mne(d<H 
tiicm w'ith Egypt. It is, thcrcJfore, [xnhap.s not 
improbable that wm have liere two diflenml nanie^s 
for practically the same object of divination, con- 
nected more or less with tlie dea<i bo<iy, or, to put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worsliipTieil a, ml 
used for divination. The story of Michai in I S 
191a. iG leaves no room for doubt (yhat the t^rapkitn 
so closely resembled life-like Imman Ixxlies (mum- 
mies, not wooden images) that the siddiers coulii 
believe that David was shxqiing in tin*, bed. A 
legend in der. Targ. to Gn r(*la.t-es l.liat ‘ they 
useil to slay the firstborn of a man and cut oil his 
head, salte<I it, and onihalmed it., and wrote in- 
cantations on a plate of gold, which they put 
under his tongue, and stood it up in the. waifs, and 
it spake with them; and unto such Lahan bowed 
himself’ (see also Chapte^'n of It. Klirzer), Ibue 
w'e iiave the mummified In'ad, wluch might he 
called t^rdphim amon^^ the Wi^stern Araimean.s, 
and '60 and yidd^'fmi in S. Palestirni, ac(X>rding U> 
the sex^of the mummy used for nccromam^y. In 
Bab. iferitot, 36, we find that the in*crojuan(!er 
burnt incense to the demon, and thmi (|u<*st,ion(‘<l 
him. Rabbinical tradition {Si fra, jiar. 3, ch. vii. ) 
says of the '6b that he is the Pithom (Python) who 
causes the dead to speak through some part of ius 
body, sheki (see also Sanh. vii. 7), and, furtluu-- 
more, that necromancy was performed by m(*ans 
of the skulls of dead men — no doubt because the 
process of mummification had died out, and mum- 
mies were not easily accessible. TIu^ same holds 
good for the necromancy m jiracf ised by othm* 
peoidcs, in which the skull oi the dead plays a 
promnicnt part. In this connexion the death of 
the liistborn of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar spirit Is of much later 
date; it was introduccil at a lime when ladief in 
the existence of evil spirits hecaim* deiqdy rooted, 
and when it was supposed that it was in tin* power 
of man to conquer and subdue such spin Is and 
force them to servo their master in any office to 
which he might choose to appoint them. 

Solomon became a leprendarv tmifitor of the dmnoriB. or nhhllm. 
The Temple was biult by BMdXm (Wiffln, SKaj at his commaml ; 
and throiijfh hm Real, <»n which the im-dable name of (irai wxh 
engraved, be <‘OuUi (‘omni.uid tbe^ olx-duoH r of aU the 
Here two seta of thoughta and beliefa have been bbTi.b-d .uni 
Solomon's power was made to rest upon tiie kn<)\%l.-dg«‘ and 
possession of the ineffable name of <j!o«l with its trfiiu4><iuii>i 
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©fficacy. The Apocryphal Testament of Solomon and the 
Clavtcxdus Soloinoyits (Solomon’s Key) teach how to obtain 
mastery over sh?d\m. We find the history of a man having" a 
ahM at hi 0 disposal (Bab, IJxtUin^ 1056). ShMim could not bo 
conjured up on Sabbath or holy days (Sfieelat Shed(Hin^ see l-icvy, 
Neuhebrdisches xvtid chaldauches Worterbuch, 187G, *Slied,’ 
iv. 610). Conversation with the shMim was considered a great 
art {Sukkahi 2Sa, see Zanz, Gottesd. Vortragc'-^^ 1802, p- 17.1). 
In a Jewish fairy-tale a man overhears the conversation of 
ahSdtmy eaves the king's daughter, and re-opens a well which 
had been stopped by their mischievous powers (KjrcT/ip^a no. 29, 
and Gaster in vii. [189(51 231) Nachmannles wiites that 
ious Jews in Alemanniahelds/i^aiinin servitude, who did their 
idding and carried out orders iResponsa of R. Sal. b. Adrat^ 
no. 414) ; see also Manaaseh b. Israel, Risk. Jlayyxin^ iii. ch. 12, 
£ol. 1136 ff.). 

Men who were reputed to hold communion with 
the dead were probably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or permanently. 
The fact that Elijah (1 K and EliHha (2 Iv 

42 oir.) each rovivccl an apparently dead chihl, and 
that the mere touch of tlio bones of Elijah was 
sufficient to call a man back to life ayain (2 K 
seems to point in the direction of siudi belief. But 
the subject is very obscure, and latcu" tradition 
does not help us to clucuhito the [uohlem. It<‘al 
necromancy does not seem to have (lourished amon^ 
the Jews. So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authorities gives any I’uither iiUormatum 
about Vjb and ddrcs'h el-’haninu thiniy and alxmt. the 
yiddf'Cmi they tell us only that the man put into 
liis mouth a hone oi a certain animal called yaddiC a, 
which caused him to speak — which is, of course, a 
mere guess, or probably a misinterpretaLion of tiie 
use made of the bone oi the dead (men and animals) 
for the ojieration of ilivination (see 7’a7% l.c.). 

(6) Thus far we have dealt with the various kimls 
of divination of a heathen origin u-cntioned in tln^ 
Bible, and practised by tJews at an early dat<^, only 
after they had been stripped of their heathen gar1) 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
I^aw, however, condemned certain modes of divina- 
tion, other means had to b© found in full accordance 
with the true sjiiritual teaching of fJiulaism. 
The whole world was the cr<‘ation of one <lod, and 
from Him alone the answ<}r must come, and to Uim 
men must turn at critical momentB of thou* Uvu'wM. 
The means by which the answer is to be vomdisafcd 
is of a thieid’old character • by d)eum}i^ or by Urim^ 
or by the vision of the pioyhct (s(*<‘r). To suc.h 
moans did Saul resort (I S 28**) ; and only when h<^ 
found himself forsaken by those lawful means <lid 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Kmlor, the mistress of an Vjb. 

(a) /Jreams.^Of dreams there are abundant 
examples in (jJene.Mis and in the historical hooks, 
hut none of the same kind in the other books of 
the Pentateuch, (lod came to Aliimclcch in a 
dream ((in 2U**) ; Jacob dreamt of the huhler (2H‘»*^-), 
and again in connexion with his peeled rods ; 
Laban also is warned in adieam against attaidcing 
Jacob The forecasting of future evmits 

appears in Joseph’s own symbolical dnmms 
as well as in tlie dreams of tlu'. butim' and the 
baker in Egypt (40®), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(ch. 41), intiirpreUsl by Joseph as a solution 
granted by (xo<l. No r</fcrcnce to such prophetic 
dreams ocemrs elsii where in the Pt*n(al.euch, 
altiiough we have the statemumt (Nu 12'*) that 
(iod Kpeaks to proidiets in a dream. Quit.e (hllerent 
is the ehanndxir of the dreamer of dnotins ( I)t 1IP^*)> 
rather a sinister personage, as in J (w 23-®’*^- 27®, 
where diviners, dreams, and soothsaytu’s are 
mentioned together (cf. also Zee H)-). Tlie <lrearn 
of the PhiHstimt is understood by (hdeon as foretell- 
ing future Hucciiss (Jg 7*''). J’be Hook of !>aaiel is 
full of driuuns and prophetic visions of the futunt, 
whiidi border on tluj higher splau'c of proidiecy, or 
tins direet rcvelati<m of the fut4lr(^ by (bMi through 
Ills prophet. This lies outsidtj the inime<liu(e opo 
of divination, foi the human initiative is praeth^ally 


eliminated ; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
Ills message to the people. The last time that 
God speaks to llis chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Gioeori before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 3®), and immediately on its completion (9^) ; 
no other example after this is mentioned in the 
Bible— a fact of deep significance. 

Apocryphal aiirl apocalyptiral literature jr, however, full of 
such prophetic dreauis. in t.he CViron. of Jerahrneel alone no 
fewer than eight or nine such cheaniH are recorded ; the dreams 
of Methuselah and Knoch (ch. xxiii. p. 4H, intr. Ixxi); the 
dream of Bharaoh foretelling the hirtrh of Moses (chs xhi -xlvhi 
p. 102, intr IxxxviL) ; the (Ireams of Naphtah (xxxvdi. 3 and 
(5); the dream of Konas: (Ivd, 31), 40); the dream of Mordecai* 
AhaaucruH' dream , and the dream of Alexantlor the Great 
(Ixxxv. 4fi’. ; found also in Samaritan literature [vl (m. 
Mention niav he made also of dieaniR in the 7V.vf,. of the XlX 
Ratriaichs {ilhatlyn)' Levi, Jacob, Naphtali, and Joseph; the 
visioriH of I'huK’h in the Book of Knoidi (Ixxxiii. .\c. pp. 220-269 
[( Uiai'lesl), and the vinions of K/.ra in 2 Ksdras. Later Jewish 
ht.eitttiiie ahourids in prophetic dieaniH sent to the people to 
wain them of danger, such an that in the legend of liostanai 
the exilarch (Seder “Olam 

The int.orpretat.ieii ol drtuims In'cauu' ;i i (‘cognized 
art. Many cxn.inph‘s are found in the I’almud 
of men who nuxuved payment lor this function. 
Twenty-four interpret (us arc* said to have [>ra.ctise(i 
at the stone time in Jennah-m. A certain Bar 
Iljulya is nuuitioued by mtim^ jih one who shtiped 
his mtcupretfition accoiding to the amount 
recce v<‘d. 

Sueh inlerpirtatmnw arc* found in the Talmud (/>Vr. fifSaff. ; 
En. Yaakoh, par. lit); Jer. Ma'aser shr^ni \v, C5), the ExenipUi ot 
Ii.i.Mvi .1 (non. 215 *.U7), ami jlfaft.Nc lUieh, Amst., no, 2H, fol, 7k 
'riuf.e form the haMi« of tlu* Hebrew ihieirakntikix which are 
iM< rihed (o Joseph, Daniel, Uai (rd, pr Feiiai.i, 155'*), Sand \ a, 
etc*,, and ptiblinhed by Alnmh m \\X'% iUt noi ila'nfunfh (Memflier 
Uehnin, cd. pr. Lmhon (?) HP ; sc'c God. Ciioiier, 3h,{, (504, ami 
llih"). Home of the sages ask that- the amiwer shmihl be given 
In t.ho dream to thojr (piety, like Baba (Hah. Meiuthot^ (57(i) »-nd 
R. Johatum (i6, Hf6). He u ho H«M‘n an lllounemsi dteam fastB 
and recitea a speeial pravi-r nhlbtt the Kuhdnim pronounce the 
luientl.v hlcMsmg during the la'rvu’e (lUh. Her, 556). A (’urious 
collecli''*: ' ' * ‘•r.-.poM..,. • Ilea\ cm ' (•xiets m Jewish literaturo, 
ilatm;; p* . . , • ■ i • • P.!th or I3t h i'<‘ntury . 

(/)) Urlni (tnd Thiiniinlm wa.s a, not her means of 
divining the fut-ure, pie i nin;' the* past, d<*ehM’ing 
guilt and innoeenecL dHidiep, land, find chaading 
the i.ssuc's of Wfir and peaee. In aeeonlanec* with 
the Hy.s(<*m pursued ol (‘ouec'ntaad ing cnau'y possible 
Huered or sacrifKdal ac'tion in thc^ hands of very 
tenv, and thus of w<»aning the* common people*, 
from sueh pra,(*tje,(»H, the* divination by nu'ans of 
the Grim and Thumniim was r<*st‘iv(‘d for the high 
priest. Only he*, in his priestly robes and wearing 
the hn*ast-plate called ‘the hr»*ast plate* of 
judgment’ (cieciHion) (Ex 28'*'^, eould le <* tlie rrun 
for the purpose of obt.aitiing an answcu' from 
(Jod to his euc'ction. Wewannot. heua* c*nter fully 
upon the cli.HCUHfuon as to what the*, tlrim and 
Thummim may have he(*n. 'rhc*s(* words occur 
aitogc*th(*r sevcui times in thc^ whole* Hihh* ; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Ncd'c-iai.ah, as a nfinem- 
brance of old (Ezr 2'*®, N<*h 7‘'*‘). 'l’<> the oth<*r live* 

passag<‘S we must acid two in whi(*h the piaetna* 
i.s imph(*it,ly refc*rrc*d to (Jg E and 20^'*, wheu'e the 
ehildn*u ol Israt*! w«*nt up to fiethc‘1 to incjuire of 
the Ltrni, i.r. through tiui j>ric*st, who only <*ouId 
obtain thc^ answer by the (Jriin and Thummim). 
The (jphod consult<*d liy Oavid in iybdiah (I S2;E*''*) 
was worn by the* pn(*st Abiathar. Eviiic^ntly t he 
r<*fen*nee is to thc^ Grim and 'rhummiui within IJicj 
ephod, and similarly in I S ; and probably 

thc^ c‘phod in Ilos 3^ also m<*ans the oraede of the 
IJrim and Thummim. In I S 28'* we arc^ told t.hat 
Saul had impiircei of tint Lord ‘ by tin* Grim/ and 
only hcteuuHci he got no hci wc*nt to thcj 

woman of Endor. In I »S l-E’LSauI say"- to Ahijali, 
* Bring hither the* ark’ (LXX, ‘the* c*phod ami 
in Nvht*n the guilty party is fc> he dr c“ov(*r<*d, 
he .says Z/acOc/Z/ tiani/n, luc*h muT be read htdaih 
iununun^ i-cj. Gum and 'rhummim ; and tiH*n they 
cast lots, and Saul and flonathan aui hirst taken, 
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and afterwards Jonathan alone. This reminds us 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos Rabbinical writers identify the Urim 

and Thummim with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and explain these names as ‘lighted 
up’ and ‘ dark,’ stating that the stones lit up or a 
light shone in them (according to some the letteis 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favoiiiable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un- 
favourable one. After the esi-ablishment of the 
sanctuary in Jerusalem by David, no further 
mention is made of this kind of divination by lots 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole history of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of divination. 

Special mysterious powers were ascribed to the stones of the 
breast-plate, and froip o’- •■''rr'a tb'' Uterature of 

or ‘ stone :i< ■«. .m- u* i <■<».■. r* » Hebrew 

literature shows a v*.ULtiv in. si-Cii J-fip ’■* ^ivohot haa- 
ban'hn) A number of uiu-ilit,( dLi‘Msha\e la<‘n to!U‘(Mf(J by the 
present writer in his God i>7V, besides OLher (Clod. Glister, 
337, 714 ; de Vidas, loc. ciL fob 9a). 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thummim another inspired oracle took its ]da(je — 
the Bible oracle (the oral recitation of lliblical 
verses). Infants were asked to tell a verso to a 
man who met them quite nnoxiiectcdly, aiul from 
the verse which the child re})eate{l innocently the 
questioner drew his own conclusions, for he saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to above under 
^ISBnaUsh^ (Gn Jg V\ 1 S and 1 K 20^^) 

as the oldest examples of divination from the open- 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a written and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the book and looking at the 
first verse that meets the eye as a means of divina- 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the iiassage 
where the pointer rests is taken as full of signili- 
canco and prognostication. Samuel used to inquire 
through ‘ the Book ’ (Bab. J}xdlin^ 95^ ; cf. the 
sort&s Vergiliance). The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the Shvmniusha Rahba (or that of selected por- 
tions of the Bible) known in the 8th or 9th century. 
In the Shimmush T^hiUhri the Book of Bsalms is 
used as a means of divination (Cod. Gaster, 1094'^, 
and often printed with Book of Psalms ; best ed. 
by W, lleklenbeim). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large number of magi<;ai ceremonies and 
practices of divination flowed into the stream of 
Jewish tradition, and it is often dinicult to tracu^ 
each of these elements to its proper source* All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change and mould it as to make 
it compatible with the special tea<ihingof JiidaiKin, 
though the line of demarcation between, e.y., Jews 
and Muhammadans in these jiractices is so faint 
as to be often indistinguishable. Nowdiere does 
this borrowing show itself more clearly than in the 
books for telling future events, or fortune-telling 
books Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urvrn 

Vethmmnin [Dyrrenfurth, 1700], ascribed alter- 
nately to Hai-Saadya, Aben Ezra, l^okeah, ’Ibrim 
[Venice, 1657]; Cod. Gaster, 61, 213, 439; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 465, 470, 471, 592, 594, 702 ; Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is still lacking 
(Steinschneider, Die heb7'aifichen Vbersetz'iingen 
des MittelalterSj § 533, pp. 867-71). 

The hand and the face of man were also used for 
the purpose of divination. The Zohar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 
physiognomies {hochmatli ha-pargv^, and the 
Hebrew version of the Secretum asciibed to Aris- 
totle (ed. Gaster [contains in bk. xi. a treatise on 
physiognomy]) continued to spread and to fortify 


the belief ''in physiognomies among the Jews. 
Cheiromancy ha-yCtd, last ed., WarsaAV, 

19U2) is found in many inamiscri])ts and prints, 
and also in translations in the llebrow-Gorman 
(Cod. Gaster, 443, fol. 906 f.). 

(c) 116 ' eh, or The last form of divination 

to which Saul lesorted was through the lulbi', t-he 
]>rophet, or rather the rb'ch, the seer, ‘ lor he that 
IS now called a proiihct was befoietinui called a 
seer’ (1 S 9*')- 11^ cxpc(*.ted t.o a,n.swer not 

only important questions allccting the sa,tet.y of 
the king or nation, but also trivial iiKiuiiu's about, 
lost property, e.g. the asses of Kish (I S 9“'’^’ ). The 
seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart/ of 
the heathen kdsem (like Balaam, <it.c..), who also 
claimed to * sec ’ and to be a ‘ seer’ (Nu 24^* ^^‘). 
Samuel is eonsistenHy called the set^.r and not. the 
prophet in 1 Oh 9-^ 2(r“ 29-^ ; ami other ^xu-sonages 
belonging to the period before the building of tiie 
Tempie appciar under tiie same uam<\s of rO'eJi and 
hdzeh, which alternate with one auot.her and arts 
both distinguislKal from ndhV. The latter was, no 
doubt, consider<xl as yet inferior to them ; for 'vve 
lirid the ‘company of prophets’ (1 JS U)*^* ^^), Saul 

tinned prophet (I*0^“), and ‘ the sons of the propht‘ts’ 
(I K 2(F®, 2 K 2^ etc.) all playing an inferior r61e to 
that of the rirch. Similarly the. 'JidbV in the Henta- 
tench seems inferior to the 7idbt' of the time of the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a 'ridbV (Gn 2(F), although he does imt- 
prophesy, but knows of Abimehxih’s dream. Aaron 
is appointed ndbV to Moses (ICx 70. certainly not 
as superior to him ; seventy elders prophe^sy (Nu 
Eldad and Medad do so in the canq), 
like the bands of iirophct.H and Saul ine.ntioneii 
above. In Ku 12® God st leaks to the mtbi' in a 
dream. In Dt KT* ® 18“^^ the 7xdbi is placetl on the 
same footing as the dream(*r of ilriuims (see abo%u‘). 
The ndbi' of Dt 18^® must there fon^ be taken in 
the same sense as the ndbi in all tluMithm* passages 
in the l^eni., and loses the spcfial signili<'nnce 
attached to the name. It is n<>li‘w<>iMiy that 
Moses is called ndbV only after hi-, deoth Hit ,'U*^'). 
Saul resorted to a 7idbV tor the jmi posr of hsi, ruing 
what the future had in store liu* lum (i S 2.S®), and 
therefore om* is justihed in inclu«iing t.his nabV 
among the tlivinm's, like the h6zvh and rti'vJi - the 
Jewish eiiuivahuit. ol (.lie heathen /ybsrm. But from 
the time: of I >a,vid onwaids a change took place in 
Hie value attachcal to th<i name. 'riH-s 710 4r was no 
longer a man who could take any iniHat.ive, or 
answer questions put to him, but/ ail inspired agent 
of God, selected by Him to send Hi.s niesHages to 
ruleiB and people.s. 

With the prophets of the Second Tiuuple pro- 
phecy had come: t.o an end. Instt^ad of it tbert* 
was the Math J^6i, i.e. the second voice, a kiml <d 
Divine echo heaid within the preeim'ts td the 
Teninle or in answer to (pieries nut to Ileavmi 
by tiie Rabbis (Bab. Yoma, i)b ; Banh. ll<t ; Jer. 
Ber, 3b), 

The final stage of divination w?lh by the use of 
the mysterious uiul ineflabhi Divimr Name. This 
wjus a dangerous mode of divinati<m ; <d' the four 
great men who attempted to pmudriati* tlie Divine 
mysteries {JJag. hib), only one, Aciil>a, eseajKHi 
unhurt. Practical Qnbhdla is the imai outcome 
of this mystic.ai (bividopment, which has almost 
entirely driven out all the ohier forms of divina- 
tion. From the time of the KHsenes (2nd cent.) 
dowrnvards magic ami divination centre in the 
mystical names of God, angels, rte. Magical 
papyri abound, <50n taming directions how to divine 
theft, or how to obtain a dream whielx would fore- 
tell the future. The most ancient book of this 
kind is the famous ‘ Swonl of Moses ’ (ed. Gaster, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera- 
tions. Some of the formulie and pra<;ticea containe<i 
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therein have survived to the present day. Many 
a man in medimval times was credited with insi^jjht 
into the future through the knowledge of this 
ineffable name. 

The last stage in the development of the art of 
divination was reached when the place held in 
ancient times by the kdsem or ^n^nahesh^ then by 
the r6*eh and ndhi\ then by the scholar and sage, 
was finally taken by the ha al shmn^ the possessor 
of the inetlable wonder-working name of God. He 
is the exact counterpart of the ba' ninth the 

female possessor of the '6h (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the ha" (U shem told in Ma'asc Nissitn 
(see Tendlau, Sagen'^j no. 52, p. 25 if.) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous ba'al s)i.cin (known as Besht [Ba’al 
Shem Tob]), the founder of the sect of the !,b^*^idim 
at the beginmngof the 18th cent., whose successors 
are the re])uted wonder-working itabbis of the 
y;isidim in CJalicia and Pa, stern Piiropc. 

But all these modes of divination have gradually 
disa,ppcared. Only the Cvlahhaiistic formula' are 
from time to time rcsoited to and practised in 
addition to those borrowed from otlu'r nations ; 
for in modern times, and espcaually in Pastern 
countries, the Jews follow tln^ suTxu'sti lions of the 
native population, an<l [u-actise the same modes of 
divination for such Iowit purposi'.s as to detect a 
thief, or to find out whetlnu* a woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child will he 
a hoy or girl, wh<d-her or not an uiuliu taking will 
he successful. But there is nothing specilically 
Jewish about them. 

Ln'KaATUiu? — As the writer of <,his Art.ielo dilTers fundamen- 
tally in Uu^ interfireUition of the Pil)Ii<;aI on <Iivination 

from all other HoholarH, lu* does not refer to any other artiele on 
this subject, or to any of the speeuil hooks hitlierto written on 
tUvinalion in the Hible. In addition to tiie referericcH fjfiven in 
the text of theartioU* itself, the following' bihhc>gra|>li3' will s<‘rvti 
the purpovso of diri'etirig Htudents to a vast field of Jiitherto 
Bcarcely explored hteralnre. One name starifls out pronn- 
nently, that of M. Steinschneider, and bis gn»at work, />?n 
hehraiHche'n Mittebtltn s, Ikulin, I vi'i (notably 

5 Cfk), p. so:; f ; p oo'. ; § I.-C, P sm , pj, hov vT, 

§ 575, p. 1)15(1 f. ; and § 53-1, p. 871), contains the most reliable 
data on many of thessnbJeetMof thelattu' period of .Jewish litera- 
ture, wh(‘n it stood under the inllaanco of iheek, Arabi<'', an<I 
inedirnval Latin literature. Htill even ho left room for ailditional 
information. Some of it, espeeiallv' MSS mat<Tial, maybe found 
in the bibliography to aitt Ifiifiri (.Jewnh; and Cu^hms aNu 
AM ifinsTS (Jewish), in wliieh v(wy much matt.er referring to 
divination may be found. A f(*w more books may be now men- 
tioned here : M. A. Delrio, DwtjinHtfiontitn mnqica’ntm iihri 
Kfx, ed. (k)Iogne, 1720, id. p. U (j. iv. a. 0, pp .17.1, ‘I7s i-% 0 ; 
Manassoh ben Isiael, DJUhmath Tlaijuun, e»L .-VinHterdam, 
1052, hk. in. chs. 4*2!), fol. 101 f ; M (hiclemnim, (icftch. dfn 
ICrzti’hum/swf'tini und Cultur drr J utUn, V i< rma, 1880, voL i. 
p 201, no. 2; M. Gaster, hitemhtra l^oindaris ILumana. 
Hucharest, 1883, pp. 324, 500 L, 517, 517a, 531, 53*.»a ; K. Kxum- 
bacher, ( reiichichte der hpzant unschen iMeratxir"^^ Munich, 1807, 
pp. 027-(53l and passim; H. Dielis, Ihitram zur Zuckanas- 
hteratur, Hinlin, 1008; Jacob Racah, Kishnrim le VaakofK 
Leghorn, 1850, loL 24a-205. ( J-ASTKU. 

DIVINATION (Bitu-BIavic). — A syuop.si.s of 
the various means employed by the I^russiana axul 
Ijithuauians to <Uvinc the futuni is given in tlus 
art. Aryan Kelioion, vol ii. p. 51 f. As grounds 
of their pretiictiouH they lm,d-™^or still have— 
n'.couise to the llight ami critis of birds ; appear- 
ance.s in tho sky and other natural phcnommia ; 
sacrifices, entrail.s, and blood ; cham‘e meetings, 
the rustling' of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams ; 
various happenings and utterances at w<iddings ; 
wax,^ lead, gla.s.s, the foam of beer, amulets, sieve- 
turning, plants, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most anci<mt and widely-used acces.sarieH 
of <livmation was hlaod^ both of man ami Ix'ast. 
When the (Jrand duk** Kei.stut of Lithuania was 
overthrown and taken prisoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor, 


pledging himself to embrace Christianity and desist 
irorii further troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the prelimi- 
nary to which was a blood-oracle : 

‘ Et facta eat haec promiasio per regem cum tali uiramento ' 
accepit enim bovcm et in praesentia regia Unganao et auonim 
fecit bovi duas venas incidi in collo, et, si sanguis ferventer 
exiret, bonum esse indicium futurorum ; et lar^iter fuit sangma 
elYusus Tunc rex Litowiao boveni fecit decollari et inter bovia 
caput et corpus nrogrediens iuravit, aic siln coutingi, si proraissa 
non aervaret ’ (Nc/ipfnrtfs Her. Pmss. iu. 420). 

But human blood likewise might be used for 
purposes of prophecy. Thus, in 1325-26, when the 
Grand-duke Geuimin sent twelve hundred horsemen 
to the assistance of King Lfikiotek in his struggle 
with the margrave of P>ramlenburg, 

‘prepoHitiim de Ib-rnow, hounnom corpore groaaum et pinguem 
vmciunt, caput inter crura detorfiuenteH, doraum eius gladiis 
apeiumt, piofluvnun aanguinia atiendunt, de exitu 11015 per 
ipHum divmaro cuiMcntes'; and it ih alHo i ecKirdcd that in the 
aame campaign ‘(piibuHdum gut tura piecidiu-unt et divmationes 
KuaH exeicuenmt' (c.f. A. v. Miei/.yn'Bki, ‘ Per Kid des Keisuitia,’ 
Sitzunqshs) . d. AUertumsgeselUch. J*ni8s.^ no. 18, Korngabertr 
lSi)3, p 104). 

JSuch incidents show that as late as tho 14th 
cent, of our era tlie Lithuanians, likc^ the pro- 
iihctcsses of the Cunri (ef. ICIiK ii. 5‘B’), were in 
the habit of killing their prisomus of war in order 
to ascertain by an iiisfxudion of tluur blood wlicther 
the appniaclung battle would result in victory or 
thdeat. 

Leaving the Baltic p(iO])UiH, we proiuuHl to speak 
of tlie Slavs, ami, more particularly, of tho Uu.s.sians, 
li(‘re, in tin* 16th and 17th eent.ui ics-— a period 
from which s(‘vcral cont unions iccord.s survive^ — 
w<5 had an almo.st increihbhi development of the 
h(*licf in onums {prunHu) and the [uactice of 
fortnne-Bdling (g/o/f-Aam). It. i.s scarcely too much 
to say t-hat among ilu^ Kussians of tlnit ago the 
individuars coursi^ of Hhi wa.s luitjKdy eouditioned 
by pnimonitions. Books of nm.gi<; and coUectiona 
of warnings and jiredictions, tliough banned by 
th(5 ehngy, w<u'e passol from hand to hand. A 
creaking in the wall or a singing iu the cars 
foitd-old a journt'y. An itkJiing in tlu^ palm 
signiiietl a gift of mone.y. Itching eyes betokened 
weeping. The cron, king of laveiis oi the crowing 
of co<d<.s was an oimm of misfortune. The cackling 
of dmdvs or geese, twitching of tho (^yelids, the 
cracklingof tin', hr<L t he howl of a<log, tlie H([U(!ak- 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a cat 
app(*aring at the window with a <*a.pt-un*d mouse, 
a terrifying diejun, meeting with a hliml piirson— 
all th<‘se loiehoded lo.s.s by lire. In a MS in the 
Rumjaiizov MuH<‘um we read : 

‘ When i.hc iihdrcM hcavc, and the H<‘a ragcH, whiui dry or moint 
wukIm blow, whmi nun-, nnow-, rir Mtornei'louda appe.ar, when 
thunder rollH, the wtorm huwlM, the fnreiit nuitleM, the trunks of 
trees grat.e on one another, wolvew howl, or aipnrrelH loap—then 
win ensue pluj^uo, or war, or .sc'areitv <xf water; in sunimor 
fruita will grow nowhere, or thej udl disappear * 

The peoi)Ie believed in drtuuns, and framed an 
elahoiato syHtt'm of reatling tfieir Hignihcanee. 
They saw portemtH in the act of sneezing, in the 
crawling movementB of imst'cts, in ( 3 vcry sort of 
objcfjt they came across. It was thought unlucky 
to meet with a monk, a hoise with hair worn off, 
or a pig, A.s early as the 12th cent, we find St. 
TheodosiuH cemsuring those who allowed such 
oconrrenccB to scare them home agtiin. Native 
and foreign supf'rstitiom; w(*r(^ inext licahly blended. 
The pi'oph* had al.so <-omide!te written .systems of 
proph<!cy, ealleal y'ajli - a ttnin of Arabic origin (Hib- 
ellus astionomicus S(!U mathematicus Bcr.sarunH^ 
[Ducang<t); Arab. J; thci I)omostr(g 
(cf. EHK iii. 465, note 1), § 23, wains against their 
use. Mention should also be made heie of the 
so-called ‘ hirth-inagic ^ which the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s r(;qu<;,st, perfoi med over the newly-liorn 
child, and by means of which Ins ascertained <jr 

J <Jf. for what immrdiat.rlj foIIoWH, KuBtoniarov, '.Sketch of 
the PomeaUc Life and (SuHtniiiM of tlio Great Uuii.'uarii iu t)ic 
JOth and 17th UenturieM,' in Sttwememiik, vol. ixxxiii (Kuh4 ) 
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determined its lot in life. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration to say that the Russians of that day 
lived from the cradle to the grave in an atiuosi)here 
of constant dread and solicitude regarding the 
future ; and the beneficent and emancipating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
human existence thus harrowed by omens and 
superstitious terrors from morning till night (cf. 
EBE ii. 55’"). 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Russian peasantry, the belief in omens and predic- 
tions still prevails to an extent without paiallel 
among any other European people. The manifold 
superstitions of an aged Russian peasant woman 
are thus set forth in Turgenev's romance, Fathers 
and Sons (ch. 20, at the end) : 

* She was pious and impressionable to a degree ; she believed 
in all kinds of omens, predictions, spells, dreams ; she believed 
in lunatics [see below], in household spirits, forest spirits, un- 
lucky forg-atherinprs, enchantment, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundy Thursday bread 
ranks as a powerful specific] ; she believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, that the buckwheat prospers if the 
candles are not extinguished at the evening service on Easter 
Sunday, and that mushrooms cease growing when they have 
been seen by a human eye,' etc. 

In the present article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mass of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points : (1) peasant weather-lore, 
which, amid a chaos of absurdity, neverthclesK 
contains a certain measure of rationality, basetl 
upon experience and the observation of Natiiic; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas and 
Epiphany — a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and prophecy are still in full swing. 

(1) The first of these topics, peasant weather- 
lore, has been dealt with by A. Ermolov in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work, Agricultural 
Folk-wisdom in Pror)erhs, Sayings, and, Weather- 
saws: i. ‘Der landwirtschaftliche Volkskalender/ 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. ‘Popular Weather-lore' 
(Russ.), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
works that, while all European peoples havc^ a 
vast store of weather-wisdom, sometimes exhibit- 
ing remarkable aflinities and parallels, yet the 
inhabitants of Eastern Europe surpass all others 
in this regard. In that region there is no aninuil 
so diminutive, no herb so in.signihcant, bub its 
doings or properties may supply omens of futui'o 
events, of weather that will be favourable or un- 
favourable to the husbandman ; while, again, 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at .some 
particular time, but may act as the harbinger of a 
good or a bad harvest. In Kasan, the Chuvashes 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Russian, tribe) are said to 
be looked upon as oracles. 

‘ Stiange as it may seem, they scarcely ever go astray in their 
predictions By long-continued oiiservation they have become 
sensitive to signs which enable them almost unerringly to fore- 
cast the weather.’ ‘Their memories are stored with a mass of 
all but infallible maxims inherited from the past.' 

(2) The period between Christmas and the Feast 
of Epiphany is known in Russia as svjatki (from 
svjatU, ‘holy'), or koljada (from Lat. calendce), 
the latter term being also applied to the practice 
of going about from house to house at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. Durinj^ the Christ- 
mas week the practice of prognostication, which is 
applied in the main to affairs of love and marriage, 
and partly also to forecasting the weather and tlie 
harvest, attains its highest vogue (cf. Russian 
Folk-poetry [Russ.], Glasunov ed. , St. Petersburg, 
1904, p. 86 ; Stepanov, Popular Festivals in Holy 

[Russ.], St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 149). When 
young men or young women wish to know some- 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horse-oracle. The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 


beam : if it stumbles, the husband of the person 
consulting the oracle will be a good man ; if it 
steps clear, he will be bad. Divining the future 
by means of a splinter of wood is also concerncil 
with marriage- Wlien the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set fiie to at the dry end ; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the llaiiui 
expires foretells respectively a hapjyy or unhappy 
mariiage.^ 

The period between Christmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indicated, a special time for 
weather-prophecy, as witness the following extract, 
from Ermolov, op. cit. i. 518 f. : 

* In Little Russia, before the supper on OhristniaH tsve, the 
oldest of the household brings a bundle o£ hay into the cottaj^e, 
spreads it upon the bench in the front t'orncr, coviu-s it with 
a clean tablecloth, and then places above tins, and Just be- 
neath the bracket for the saint's image, an unthresht'd sheaf 
of rye or wheat. During supper those present engage in read- 
ing the signs which indicate the character of the ensuing 
haivest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems fioni uruh^r 
the tablecloth, and from the length of these form an eHtirnate as 
to the growth of the corn. They hkewisi* pull stalks of straw 
out of the sheaf under the ikon ; if the stalk Ix^ars a full eap 
they may look forward to a good harvest; while, if the ear is 
shrivelled, the crops will b« a failure. When the supper is over, 
and the housewife has cleared the tabic, the reading of omeriH 
18 renewed, these being now found in the seeds dropped from 
various plants among the bay. If mo.st of the seeds ate blai'k, 
the buckwheat will turn out well ; while, if w'hite or red seetls 
Xiredominato, oats, millet, and wheat may be expeeled in 
abundance. At the killing of the pig before the (nuistmas 
festivities, the peasants in Little Hussia inspect t he panuri^as. 
If it iH large, thick, and of equal breadt.h thoiugheml its whole 
length, the winter will not bo a long one, and tlu're will b(‘ no 
severe frosts; but, if the gland be of mc-i'ular ;.hap<' (Im U ut 
the head end and thin at the other, oi nnemolv lie* \Miit<r 
will be cold at the bi'ginning nnd warm towards the I'lose, or 
vice, versa. If the pancreas be thin about the middle, the 
pea.sants expect a thaw in mid-winter.' 

ThiB cuHtom rccalln the Roman Saturnalia ami 
harusj)icabion ; and it is aim) Haiti ihaX (lie Itussian.s 
have a parallel to the supna^ r.r fri/ntdlls, i.e. 
divination by the eating ami drinking of IowIh (<d. 
the ‘Roman' nection of Huh art-icli'). It may bts 
said without mingiving, iiuhnul, that. analogh^H of 
the Roman auguneH and their underlying HuiKU'Hti- 
tioiiB are nowhere found more ahumhuitly t.luin in 
the east of Europe. It nhould he ohM(‘rv<Ml, how- 
ever, that the peaHantry are <[uit(‘ well aware t.hat 
during the svjatki they have ntill one foot in 
paganinm, ior, an they say, ‘ tlie^ beginning [oi the 
seaHon] also ushern in the leveirie.H of the I’hdl One, 
and the witchcH, who nteal the moon and t.he htarn 
from the sky, keep holiday, and ihsport witli the 
demoiiH.' 

While, nowadays, as the foregoing hears out, 
the RuHsian people— men and women alike - are 
all highly nroticient in primi^ty and t luyse 

arts were formerly to a great extejit in t.he. haiuia 
of wizards ami soreererH, tiievariouH nameB ajqdied 
to whom are enumerated and e.xjilained in tin* art. 
Charms and Amulets isi.uk-). ^ol. ui. p. 46 o*l 
Benules these adepts, howevim, tkere are other two 
classes of peisons to whom is attuhut.ed a Hptu-ial 
measure of supernatural and prophetic pow<?r, viz. 
women and lunatics. 

The belief that the faculty of stjeing inlo the 
future belongs in an eminent degr<di to women ejiu 
bo traced everywhere in ancient Europe, and, ass 
existent among the Germans, fmdH its clearest 
exp^e-ssion in Tsic. Germ. B : 

‘Inesse quin otiam sanctum aliquid c*t jirovidum putant, nec 
aut coriHilia earum asp(‘rnantiir aut r<'HponHa nrghguut'; cf. 
also IV. 61 : ‘vi'tcii* apud CiennanOB more, <Ph> pli*ra«qu<i 

feminarum fatidicas ct augescente supcrstitionc ariatrantur 
deas’ (further partifulurs la K. MuUcrihoif, Deut-sche Alter- 
tinnskunde, Berlin, 1S70 I'KX), Iv. liCHfL). 

As rfjgards the lin^is of fact which underlies the 
real or imaginary prophetic gift Hum aKciibed to 
women, and exalting them in the pcHiphds vyon to 

1 For the horse-oracle among the Indo-tSennanic peuplrfi, cf. 
ERE n. 55. 

1 ^ On this topic, cf. the present writer's remarks on the Irnki- 

Germanic marriage in Die Indo-GeTtruuitn, Leipzig, IDll, 

1 p. 87 f. 
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the position of IIaUii7'un7ias {Goth. [Jordanes, Get. 
xxiv.]), ‘ tlioso who know the secrets of hell, or of 
the under world,’ we shall hardly err in tracing this 
element to the nervous and hysterical nature of 
woman, which, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It was in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Fifthia 
uttered her ox’acdes. This was also the case in the 
remaikable outbreak of the Husshui kllJcu^i (from 
kUk((M^ ‘to shriek’), the ‘possessed’ or ‘ ejiileptic,’ , 
who greatly disturbed the country in the IGtli 
cent., and had to be dealt with hy the Chuich 
Council of Moscow {sto(jlav7iy sobo7'il) in 1551. 
They wei*e principally elderly unmarried women — 
and thus specially liable to hyst.eria ; they ran 
about barefoot and nnkempt ; they shook, they 
fell, they whiiled, they writhed, and amici sucdi 
doings uttered their predictions of the futures. 
Freq lien i ly— -and sometimes as a result of bnb(u-y 
— they brought criminal cluiiges against indi- 
viduals, who were thus rondercsl liable to h^gal 
procecidings. The presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Chuimh Council 
retorred to petitioned the Czar to order the in- 
habitants to expel the lying prophctessc^s fiom 
their midst (cf. Kostomarov, op. cit. p. 547), 

Of a somewhat similar c.haracter are th<‘, proidndic 
powers asc.rilxMl among the Slavs to lutuUics. 'riici 
insane fall under the same category as thc^ Homan 
7ao7i.s'^'m, as is borne out by the Uussian terms a]>- 
plied to them, viz. jui'ddbm/ (from 7ir<Uiilj ‘ prodigy,’ 
‘rnonsUjr’). They filled tlie soul of primitive man 
with amazement, and even with rcjvercmtdal awe. 
Like the hysterical women just spoken of, they 
poured forth incoherent words and pliiasc's, which 
seemed to come from another world, and lo hetokem 
a supernatural knowledge. Precisely the same 
process of thought manifests itsedf in the Grecdc 
seiies of words : fxaivo/xatf ‘ I rave,’ /xai^fa, * lunac.y,’ 
fi6.vTi.s, ‘soothsayer’ — a devedopnuint whicdi goes to 
prove that at a very early period theu-e, must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophcdxc lunatic‘.H 
as are found in axK'.ient and modcnm Russia. 
During the reign of Boris (Judunov there livcul in 
Moscow a lumitic of this type^, who w'as rcwenxl 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishcwcdled he 
went about the strcicts in the cHildest wc^ather, 
uttering his proplnadcs of cx>ming wexis. In awe- 
inspiring acxjcnts hci anaigmxl Boris for tins munhw 
of th(5 young ( ’z?ucvit<di ,* hut the Czar nlraid, it 
may Ixj, of onendmg the peoplci, or cdsci convincexl 
of the man’s holiiuiss of charact-er—- made no sign, 
and did not attempt to interfcire wit.h him in the 
least (cd. Gilcjs KUitcluT, Of the Uiosse Co7iVf7ui7h 
WeccUh [Loudon, 1591J, llakluyt Hoc., Loud. 
1S56, p. 118L). Hven at Mm pM-i(*iit day the 
insane fill a somewhat similar rble in Russian 
viUagti life. In a skcitch calhxl ‘ Villae’c Drama,’ 
by J. Garin (who has a mastcwly know cd thes 

village (‘(unmuniMcs), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a cxndain lunatic; whose favourite 
occupation it is^ to pray for the dcwl upon their 
gi'avcjss, and receives the following answer ; 

* We believe thus : ho Ib a groat Borvant of (^><1. And ho haa 
taken up hiH ahcxlo in the bathroom at my houwe;. I do not 
know why ho has (shoHoji mo, for I am more wifk(-d than others, 
and wholly eo venal with sinH, aH a mangy dog with hcjaK, So I 
cannot toll why it entered hia mind to bVo with me. Still, he 
haa hxed upon me, and now Uvea with me. Wo eaimot a<;(!Ount 
for him witli owr thouglita, and so wo cmn underNtamI only by 
signs he iM, in truth, a great servant of Clod.' 

Such are the ideas which stiU prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

LiTKiiaTuaK. — This has been givon in the eounuMif tho arti<;l«i, 

O. »S(;imAi>KK. 

DIVINATION (Muslim). —The metliods of 
divination in use among the Muslims arii enumer- 
ated in the following order by Ibn Khaldiln 
{Frolegornena, tr. de *SIane, 186‘J-68, i. 218) : (a) I 
gazing at polished surfaces or ‘crystal-gazing’;* 


(b) haruspicy, i.e. observation of the entrails of 
slaughtered animals ; (c) sortilege with nuts or 
pclihlcjs ; (d) zaj7' or "njdftdi, augury, or observa- 
tion of the motions of boasts and birds ; (< 3 ) pos- 
session ; (/) casual utterance ; {g) da7'b al-ravil, 
geomancy or divination with sand ; {h) (in Rab- 
binic phrase) genia/7'm, or diviiia,tic>n by letters. 
Under one or other of tlicse heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the IMusUms c.an be 
rangcid ; thus the discipline which corresponds 
with palmistry, but deals preferably with other 
lines than those on the hand, is cdmirly akin to 
haruspic'.y. Into most of tluuu astrology enters, 
for tlie procu'SH is supposed to be inlluenced by the 
controlling jilanet. 

Of ifioHc augur i/ cerlainly goes back to pagan 
days, Jind it is noticu'able that the word by which 
Mie H(d>rew prophets desenabe their visions {Jpdzdn) 
(*oni(;s from a root whcieby in Arabic t-his pVoi^esc! 
is dcjscribcxl. The vc'rses (;cdle<;t<ui or iinxuited by 
ant npia-rinns in il lustra. lion of the Aia,hian augury 
indHM.I<‘ lba.t. it was in part cdymologuial ; the 
woid for ‘raven’ comes from a root, meaning ‘to 
be a strangcu*,’ whence*'. t,he appcmraaicm of a raven 
indi<;ateH pa,rting or pilgrimage' ; the name for the 
hc>o]x>e suggc'sts ‘gui(L'uice/ whence its appearance 
is of gocxl omen t.o tin* uandrno-, Tvvo amdemt 
augural words refew to the mot.ion of the; cueature 
from right to Ic'ft and Irom h'ft to right ; but the 
usage; of the' terms sexuns to have' varied with 
elifleremt tribe's, nor we;re t-hesy in accord a.s to the 
favemrad d e' d i n;c tion. 

‘riie following mb's are; given in the treatise 
]\I Ilf id c(l~7du77i of Khwarizmi : 

* iVUen mounlaiu hcaHtn ami birdM leave tlmir pla('(?8, this 
pre'Hagi'H a Hi'vcre winten*; a pla),’uu among cattle prenagcB a 
pluguo among human bi'ingn, but, a phcjuu among swine* pro* 
Magf*H health; a pluguej among wild bt'anlM jU’ewige'M a fiuumo ; 
loud ciroaking of frogB prenagen plague ; Muoring by a man of 
lmportam ‘0 preaage'B jjiom ; loud brealhlug m Hleiep pro- 
HageM loHH of money ; taui li.i.i'oi-- by an owl m a houao where 
there In an iuvalul prenagfii hui nx'overy ; but loud croaking 
proHage'B the arrival of an tmemy,' 

From the* pra<;tice of a.ugui\y it> is not easy to 
se‘pantte divination l>y oncountor, ami inehicd the 
Grex'ks are' said to have; a,pph(‘d the; word ‘bird’ 
hxise'ly t.o whate;ve‘i <;a.me* in tlu'irway. In geneiral, 
me‘(*t.ing with anythin** whiedi sngge'Hts ill-luck is 
unlucky; the poed Ilm al-Rumf peu'mitted no 
inmate of his hoiOie; (ei l<‘a,ve; it. foi days, heca-use 
ihe;y woulei have; to emxmnteu* a om;-ey<;d nesigli- 
bour. It is lucky to m<‘(‘t Borne; one; who is carry- 
ing milk ; all ove;r N. Afri(*a it is esmsielcrcel good 
mamn'rs to permit t.he* wayfanu* to dip his finger 
in it (Doutte, Magle et rr'ligion., p. 55‘2). In tiie 
same; rt'ppod it is unlm*ky te> he;ar the; braying of 
an ass (whiedi, accotdmg to the* <),ur'’{lu, is the; most 
disagn;(;ablc e>f soumi ), and the* lieiareir should pro- 
nounce an e;xoicisni. An ea,rly Ikiropexui t.ravellcr 
nxcords that .Maghrihine; warriors on tJH;ir way to 
Uu; front le'pqtid it as a goexl sign to mcc;t big 
game, Huedi a.s lions or boars ; a bad sign to meet 
hares or rabbits, (kirtadn ome*nH are; drawn from 
the conduc-t of dom(*Htic animals ami of chihlren ; 
at Ouja, whom the; ehildre‘n took to lighting bon- 
fires in the; st.rexd.H in t.he; e‘veMung, Uutir parents 
km;w that war wan at hand, d’here are cases in 
whi<;h the* »^ml»oliMn is ratluir less intelligible. 
Thus in N. .Afiu-a honi‘y is thought to be unlucky, 
and must not be; tdlere'tf to a guest on the evening 
of his arrival or to a bride;, 

IldTUitpiry is prope'rly <‘onm;cte;d with sacrifice, 
which occnpicB a very Huboreiinate place in the 
Islilmic system. The Zenatah who Hvexl between 
'Tlennsem and Tiyared practiHcd eiivination by^ in- 
speeddon of sh(Hihh*r-bfaele;s, takeui from sacrificed 
animals ; from the Iim*a or formation the fuiruspex 
could tell whetlier the year was going to begooel 
or bad. This ‘ scapulomancy ’ is called Him al- 
ahtdf. 
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In Turkestan, ‘ the most common method of divining- the 
course of futuie events is to place on the coals the shoulder- 
iilade of a sheep, w^hmh has been carefully cleaned of the desh- 
This is r’TLd’ia 1 ’ V cr^'ired, a’ld the cracks, the colour, and the 
small jt v*. ■ ’■'» k '*.» ' y from it, denote good or bad luck 

or the* various accidents which may happen on an expedition. 
Another kind of divination is very common : kurnalak, bv 
means of dried sheep-dung. The Kirghiz selects 10:13 Im'.s 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps, lie then 
takes four at a time from each heap, until only four or less 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps, and again takes from each by fours. Three more heaps 
are thus made, so that at last there are thiee rows of thiee 
piles m each What is left he divides by thiee, and secs 
whether the lemainder be one, two, or thiee. The vatying 
numbers and positions of the halls of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the intense satisfaction or to 
the disappointment of the one who consults him ' (Schuyler, 
Tiirkistan, New York, 1876, ii. 31). 

Similar omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
blood. Scapiilomancy is mentioned by Jiihi? 
(t A.H. 255) together with palmistry and another 
mode of auguiy which is far less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Mansur (a.d. 754-775) was in a village, 
a mat of his was gnawed by a mouse ; he sent it 
to be mended, but the workman stiggested that 
it ought to be examined by a diviner lirst ; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
reign {Zoology, A.li. l:)23, v. 93). 

The use ol the polus'hed siu'/ace or magic mirror 
goes hack to ancient times ; according to Ibn 
Khaldun, who agieos in this respect witli modern 
crystal-gazers, tlie image appears not on the 
mirror itself, but on a kind of vapour which 
floats between tlie surface and the gazer’s eye. 
The Khalif Mansur had a mirror which told 
him whethei a man was a friend or an enemy ; 
according to Sir 12^°*-, the mirror rusUjd in tlie | 
case of ihe enemy, and this was probably how 
the Agjunemnon of Atschylus worked his ‘ mirror 
ot friendship ’ (line 839). The process varies very 
much in dilierent places, diflerent materials being 
employed, with great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called darb al-mandal is 
common, and performed with liquids, e,g, water 
or ink, or else with solid minors, such as sword- 
blades. Lane {Modern Egy])tians, ed. IS71, i. 
337-346) gives an account of some extraordinary 
performances of the kind which he witnessed in 
Cairo ; ihe visions were seen by a boy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in tlie palm of liis 
iiand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features were a chahng-dish with live charcoal, 
in wliicii spells written on pai)er by the diviner 
were burned together witu frankincense and 
coriander-seed. In the miiTor so ai ranged the 
boy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
whom he had never heard. Lane’s story jirovoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but was de- 
by Sir K. Burton {Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, ch. 
xviii.), Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and other persons 
familiar with the East. This pi'ocesa is used for 
discovering oflenders ; according to the account 
of it given by Doutt6 (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s but adds many details, the 
medium is supposed to command the services of ten 
of the jinn, who are first told to discharge certain 
domestic duties and then compelled by an oath 
to tell the medium anything which he wishes to 
know. The function of medium is limited to a 
nail class : boys under age, negresses, enceinte 
omen, and people with a long ‘ line of fortune.’ 
Possession, or inspiration by th^jinn, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Tsh'unic divina- 
tion, and the arciueologists jirofess to name some 
of the early diviners. Probably possession was 
not regarded as their normal state, and they 
hypnotized themselves by some process or other. 

I he importance of the casual utterance doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization ; 
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what is required is that the utterance should 
eitlier be wholly unconnected with the nialt.er on 
which it is made to bear, or that it should pio- 
ceed from an invisible speaker. The author of nl- 
P'akhri gravely nairat-es cases in which iniormatioii 
was conveyed by tliese inysterunis cha-nnels. 

The two last methods — geornaitry a,nd gt' riet^ 
— are probably the most cliaraci.iejstu'ally Muslim 
methods of divination, and the hteratuu; on hcdli 
subjects is co[>ious. hi the foriiuu', some sand 
casually taken up is ai ranged in lift.tam c*<)Iumns 
of from 5 to 7 grains, bearing hadinieal names; eon- 
ventional values aie jissigned to the coinhimitions 
of these, and these conventional values give ihe 
answei'S to the questions adilressod. A BodUdian 
MS contains a diidlonaiy of those values ; but 
it is not very lucid as to the mode whmehy the 
column is obtained. Divination by the valui^s 
attached to the letters of men’s nanu's is a highly 
complicated subject; Sabti (a man of (Je.uta) in- 
vented a divination-table for this jnirpose cjil h‘d 
Zairjah, consisting of conceal trie ciixdcjs, acjcoiu- 
>anied by an explanatory poiuu, based jia.rtly on 
etter-valucs, partly on astrology. Ibn Khahlun 
inserts it in lus Prolcgotncra ; lint his ti anslatoi , 
de Slane, confesses his inability to follow the sys 
tom. Some use, which is not very clear, is niad(‘ 
of such groups as 222, 333, 444, etc. —a fact which 
indicates, what is otherwise atU^sted, that tlie 
" number of the Ihiast’ is something far more com- 
plicated than th(‘, hdter- values of a man’s natm*. 
All obscuie disenphne, basc'd on the nummlc'e.! 
values ot the letters, is called jafr; tins Khalif 
'All is said to have composcsl twa> liooks b(‘aa'ing 
the names J<tfr and whmidii, by <*aJ- 

culations of f.his sort, doubtless cornu'ctecr w'itli 
Qui’anic texts, he forcd-old tlie whole history of 
the "world until the Day of dmlgiueut. din^sc 
books are supposed to be in possession of the de- 
scendants of M\]i, and, as was tJie case with (lu* 
Sibylline books, some of their <‘.ontents a, re occa 
sionally (iivulgcd ; the author of iXia Dirt. ofPr.rh. 
Terms in the MussrUynan- Srienres saw an mxtnict 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovercugns 
A classical manual of the black art is the Mioul 
of the Sage’ of Maslaniah of Madrid (]■ a.h, 3US 
=:A.T). 1097-B), which it took him seven yrnsn (o 
compose, eontaining inatber wdnch asloniohos tlm 
reader. It then; appears that hid.h tlu^ jdanclM 
and the constellations divhh^ bet, ween tlicm tlu* 
vaiiouH objects to he found in the w’orld, and the 
diflerent avocations of mankuni. Thus t.o Mar. 
belong the powder of attraction, natural scieiuMg 
surgery, farriery, tooth-drawing, the Persian lan- 
guage, the right nostril, the gall, lusat, hatred, 
the thcohxgy which denies the Divimj attuiiutes, 
silk, harcskm and dogskin, iron-work, bru^'l^^lage 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones ; t.o thf‘ Uiua 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yellow ami hmI, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ <‘,aves, fuel, annuals 
until cloven hoofs. The week-days, b(*sid<*h (hmr 
planetary assignation, belong to c<;rtain angels; 
Monday to Gabriel, being cold and wet; I’hiu.day 
to ’Israfil, being hot and wnd ; Satuniay to ' a’ll, 
being cold and dry; Wednesday to *iMndia.<d, m 
being a mixture of all lour. 'Phe nature of the 
ink to be used in charms variiss witli the planet s 
and constellations; ami, according to tJu* posifino 
of the moon, a cliarm whcni wnntten slmulci ],< <h-. 
posed of in earth, air, fire, ami water. I'hose 
who desire the services of the planets should how 
dowm to them, and atidx'css to tliem c;on)]>lirin*nl .11 v 
speeches calling them by thedr Ar.ihie, h.di.'sd^ 
Gieck, or Yunaui names. 'Fhc t.Jnscdc names 
(called by this author Riunl) are (sonect.ly given. 
One author, Ja far of jia,srah, wdiom this writer 
cites, invented a plamd.ary’<ii vision of tin* Qur’an : 
by counting the mystic letters contained witlun 
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these divisions, he discovered how lon^ each dyn- 
asty was to last ; for each was controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane (i. 3128) describes some of the consulting 
tables oi books in use in Kgypt. The table of 
Idris consists of 100 comparLinents, in each of 
which a letter of the Ara])ic alphabet is written ; 
the questioner, after reciting a text beating on 
the subject of the Divine omniscience, places his 
linger at random on a letter ; he then malces a sen- 
tence by adding every lilth letter till he comes liack 
to the first ; tlie Hcntence thus tormed tells him 
whether to proceed or desist ; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which the writer has seen 
consist of (J,ur’anic texts writtmi in a mysteiious 
alphabet ; therefoie only an expert can use tliem ; 
tlie more cautious oxpmd-s are ready to give geneial 
answers out of them, but decline to give rejilies in 
which any sort of (exactitude is required, 'rhe use 
of sorte.'t Kontnicff^j or divining by the first text 
that meets the eyci on opening the sacr<Ml v(>luin(\ 
is said to go back to very early times ; many (‘opi(‘H 
of the D.ur’au contain dinictions for t hus me(/hod of 
ti.sing the book. One method mtmtion(*d hy Lanc' 
consists in counting the number ol tnmss the hsttcis 
whicli conummee the Arabic, words foi ‘go<»<i’ 
0)a(D occur on the page, ajul in deciding for or 
against a course by the majority. Anotlicr suh- 
Nlitut(’!S the ro.saiy for tlie Qur’an, and ciuployH 
the t*hree fonuuhe, ‘(rod’s glory/ ‘Praise totJod/ 
and ‘' 11101*0 1.4 110 god hut Ood/ to represent ‘good/ 

‘ iudilleHmt./ ‘had’; two beads are then kcIccLmI 
at random, and the formulai recited in the above 
Older, the heads being count(Hl betw(‘eu the two 
Hc'lected; wluclujver formula goes to the last head 
us rcganled as aruswcjring the (picsstion. 

I’liat the (Ireu)n should he commonly employtsl 
for asiicrtaining the future is natural, and tlimi^ is 
a considerable litcirature on or ‘dnoim int.<‘r- 

pretation,’ mainly founded on the work of /Vrtemi- 
dorus. I..ane mentions an Kgypt.iau practical of 
praying for dreanus which can be uscmI in thus way : 
tln^ (piestioner requests to be shown Koimithing 
white or green, or water, if the cour.se which he 
conU3mpIates is apiiroved ; Hom<‘thing black or 
red, or tire, in tiui other ease. Certain mystical 
words uttered Ixdoic going t.o sleej) will produce, 
it is thought, veridical visnnis. In some plac<*s 
the Qur’fxii servcis as a sort of vo(-abulary for the 
language of dreanus; a ship signifies safety, hecaiimj 
the word ‘save’ is used in the Qur’an in connexion 
with Noah’s ark; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the vusit of a 
king is said in the same hook to be a pndude to 
disaster. Similar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
while, in other cases, the theory that dreams sig- 
nify their contraries (3an be apjified ; the victor 
in a dream-duel will be Iho <lef«*ated ui the real en- 
counter. The author of the Mti/id givoM 

a brief glossary of the dream-language, in the main 
on tlu*s(‘ nrinciple.s ; a complete dictionary of it was 
conijiosed by ‘.Abd al-Cxhani al-Nablnsi (printed at 
Caiio, 1307), including proper names; the number 
of meanings assigned to the symbolH is unfortun- 
ately i»'‘i j)lr\ln;.r ; thus, to dream of Adam may 
either -u.gu'iy a warning to repent, or presage pro- 
motion to high odice, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be dec(sved by the words of an enemy, etc. 
There are places where veridical dreams are moni 
likely^ to be obtained than elstjwhere ; these are 
soinetimes caves, more often the grav(‘H of saints. : 

The attitude of Islamic Du'ology towards all 
the.se practices is, in g(‘neral, tohu’ant, and ludeisl 
the preH<*nc(j in tin* C^,),ur’iLn of m y.stic !(»( t»*rH strongly 
favours its magical (‘mploynnmt, whic.h i.s exemsf- 
iugly natural in tho.se countries in which Arabic 


I i.s little understood, though used in both private 
I and public worship. The belief in tlu^ jlrm, who 
discharge some function in many of these opera- 
tions, is also oithodox. 'riu* prophet himself 
appears to have attaclusl considerable importance 
to omens, and, as might bo expected, bad pro- 
phetic dreams. A.strology was a highly respected 
di.sciphne, on which even orthodox theologians 
might write. I<’ur(her, some forms of Siifiism 
took up with ardour the Qabbahstic study’ of the 
Qur’an, and in thesis spemiJations the letAer-values 
[>lay a prominent- pai t. On the ot her hand, students 
of philo.sophy found ways of introducing a theory 
of divinat-ion into their system. The two most 
famous <\ssays on t,he sul)j(H‘t are those ot Ma.s'udi 
! La.ibi(‘r de iMtynard, ISbl 77, iii. 3ii3-“3()4) and 
Ihn Khaldun (ti*. (h^ Slaiug i. 121(^*237, and iii. 
IhlMb ). 'The birrner mentions three tlnjories to 
aisamnt for divination : some suggested inspira- 
tion by ji:n?i; otlnu's, t-he intluence of the planet 
Mercury at t-hc divim't’s birt-h ; yet otheis based 
the diviner’s speeial knowle.dge on the purity of 
his soul; and thi.s last, app(\ars to b(» the view 
held by Mas'udi himself. He <*ontirms it by 
the facts that tln^ «»enuine diviner is usually au 
au(dioiitt3 and d(*vote<\ and t-liat- the famous* pre- 
If.bimi(». divimu'.s showisl a tendtmev^ to gtg, rid of 
thtur budicis alt ogid.lu'r : thus the wizard iSatib had 
no bon(‘s save in lii.s lu'ad. 

Ihn Khaldun’s t-lnsiiy is that, in all eases of 
divination which do not (hqumd on calculations, 
the soul is drt.ached from the senses, and so conics 
in contact with forms to which it (t.he soul) serves 
as mat.ltu*; such powm’s, in tln^ case of the 
ariMin lus’ident of tlnur askr,s'i,v ; and, so long as tiie 
ascetic i.s only accdibiiit.ally a divimu', his Ht-at(unents 
are mon* tru.st-wmg hy t.han ( hosi* of Mu* ast.rolog(*r ; 
but, if he bc'conuv. a proteH.sional diviner, th(*n ho 
b<‘come.s l<*ss t,i u.st vvortJiy, siiiee suim* of tlie purity 
of hi.H soul XH atrc<'(.<‘d liy Mu^ diminished sincerity 
of lies purpos«‘. 'rids tlicory ('uii b<% a.ccommodat(ul 
t.o Hh‘ .suppo.^‘.(*d prophet ic /xacfow af ihv mad (whnth 
Arist.oMi* .s<s‘ms (o have r«‘(’ognizcd) by the suppo- 
sition that, in Munr case, Mu* (*oniu*x!on between 
soul and body is h^ss stable t,han it. is in that 
of the Hound-udiubui ; and it suds sMU better the 
Muppo.si^d plumonu'uon of propiu‘(‘y by pm'sons at 
the point of (l<*aMi, or who are jusl. going to sleep* 
A<‘cor<hng to ihn Klialdun, tyrants somt'times put. 
men to dmith, with the view of learning the future 
from their dying uttcrancoH. 

I.i I KUA7 1 ’KH F< M a/n> et religum daiiM VA/ritjUf dn 

I'oo, <rhituat al llu'nn, hy MaMlimmh of Miulrul 
(MJS; ; Shams al Midri/ak of .0 llum (3f. aim) the acthod- 

tloa ciUsl in thft S. M AHGOIJOUTIL 

DIVINATION (Persian).-- While the Avesta 
polemijces n‘peate<lly against .sor<*en*rs and witche.s 
(t/rti2w, pairikd ; see tlie lefmenees collected in 
Bartholomae, AiCiran. H^ortcrk.j Strassburg, 1904, 
coIh. 1*283-83, 803 f.), these att acks are levelled 
only against ‘black magic/; magic operations for 
benehcent purposes, as for the (‘ountoractmg of 
black magic, are (piite p('i nd ^^ahlc, and amulets 
are prescribed for certain fontingriu'i(*s, as well a.s 
the repetition of sacred texts ioi hnniMung powers 
of evil (F«i^ xiv. 3r>~-*l(), 43, 37-00; Vend. ix. 431, 
X. 11, XX. 12; cf., furtluu", art, ChaIcMh and 
Amudkth [framau]). A juistisely eindlar state of 
allairs meets us in thc!! Sah-iaifnak of FirdiisI (tr. 
Mold, Taris, 1870 78), wlieKs, side by side with 
black magic— usually perform(*.d by a non*Iraidan 
(a O’urk raises a niagi<‘ Htorm against the Iranian.s 
[id. 20(1 ; cf. vi. 4941 J; a Jew envenoinH food by 
causing his glance to fall on milk in it [vi. 23311]; 
a 'lurk .s(*nd.M false dreams [vi. 300 f. j) -bcneOccmt 
inagi(* is nu‘nMoned, and (ividmiMy approved (King 
Miiuu’dhr ‘closed tlu^ gate of magi<* h.y his incanta- 
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tions’ [L 164]; a physician employs incantations 
to aid in childbirth [i. 277] ; the use of a magic 
tamarisk arrow enables Kustam to slay Isfandiar 
[iv. 539 f., 645]). There is, therefore, more than 
a grain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius {Procem. 6), that the Magi * did not know 
black magic’ {rijy di yoTjriKijy juayelay ouk ^yycacray), 
though they ‘ practised the mantic art and pro- 
phecy ’ {doTKecy re Kal /lavTLKijy Kal rrpdppycnv). 

Divination relies in great part upon omens {q,v.), 
which may depend upon the day when they are 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of Ataro a white ram was believed to be 
seen on a certain mountain ; if lie bleated, the 
year would be prosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
it would be sterile ; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox bellowed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, and 
once if it Avas to be barren (al-Biruni, Chron, of Anc. 
Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp. 211, 213). 

Omens were also drawn m later Zoroastnamsm from the 
appearance of a snake on each of the thirty' days of the month, 
each of the days of the week, and each of the signs of the 
zodiac (al-Diruni, p. 218 ; Modi, Persian Mdr-nmneh, Bombay, 
1893; Salemann, in P'lavaux du iiime Cong des Orient aUsteSy 
St. Petersburg, 1879, ii. 497 f.; Gray, ‘Alleged Zoroastnan 
Ophioi'-iincv and its Possible Origin,’ m Iloshang ii/em. VoL, 
Bombm, IblJ, pp. 4.')4-4(M:), and also from the fust ai'peii ranee 
of Lhe moon m each of the signs of the zodiac (Gnu, ‘ i'.usi- 
Persian JBurj-Namah,’ JAOS xxx. [1910] 386-842; Rosenberg^ 

* Burdz-Nanie,’ m Trans Orient Sect. Imp. Russ. Archtvolog. 
Soc, [Russ.], 1911). These omens Gray seeks to derive ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, while Rosenberg finds their source 
rather in India. Besides all this, certain days were lucky, an<l 
others the reverse, aa m a calendar for a.h. 1099 — a.d. 1(587 
(ed. Beck, Ephemeritles Persara7rh, Augsburg, 1690), where the 
lucky days are ArtavahiSt 3, 10, Ilorvadat 1, 6, 30, Tir 0, 
Amerodat 2, 24, ^Jatvairo 2-8, Mitro 4, Ataro 1, 16, 30, Din 8, 80, 
Vohuman 7-8, Spendarma^; 10, 25, and the first epagomenal 
day; while the unlucky days are Fravarfm 28, ArUivahiSt 11, 
28, 30, Ilorvadat 26, 28, Tir 28, Amerodat 28, Satvairo 4, Mitro 
14, Din 4, 29, Spendariuat; 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omens were not regarded a.s unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the NpiHles 
of MdiitiBthar (I. i. 2, II. i. 3 [SDE xviii. 280, 
326]) ; and in the Sdh-ndvxah they also find a 
place. 

Chosru Parviz secs a portent of his approaching downfall 
when a quince rolls from his hand (vii, 295 f.), and a happy 
omen is drawn by Bahram Copin (vi. 475). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. When Isfandiar was on the march, 
a camel in the van lay down and refused to move, thus delay- 
ing the entire army. This was an evil portent, and the general 
ordered the camel's, head and feet to oe cut off, * that the mis- 
fortune might fall upon the camel ’ (iv. 464). On Uie othi-r 
hand, omens might lie misinterpreted, as when, just after the 
completion of the bridge across the Hellespont and the canal 
around Athos, an eclipse of the sun occurred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes aa foiebochng the eclipse of the 
Greek power, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod, vii. 19), 

The regular forms of divination among the Iran- 
ians were astrology (which may here include horo- 
Bcopy [see, further, the ‘ Persian ’ section in art. 
Stars]), oneiromancy, cylicomancy, and rhabdo- 
mancy. 

I. Astrology. — Reserving for the art, Starr 
(Persian) a full discussion of that astrological and 
astronomical knowledge to which the Persians 
were indebted for no small part of their fame in 
the classical world, we may note here that the 
Pahlavi Dlnkart (9th cent.) — a work which, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its field 
— has an interesting summary of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Peshotan Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 ff., p. 690 f. [vol. ix.]) : 

‘ The Btar-readers understand the worth of the allotment (of 
destiny by the stars). How long are the chief allotting (stars) 
to move in bad aspects? How long are they m conjunction with 
the malignant owner of bad aspects? How long does the man 
(influenced by such stars) work in the wa> of wisdom? The 
laws relating to these and other (astrological) details the astro- 
logers learn from writings on the earth (i.e. from astrology). 
Astrologers can foretell the good events of a man’s (life) from 
his horoscope.’ 

Although astrology is not mentioned in the 
Avesta. there is no reason to doubt that it existed 


in Iran from a very early date. The first mention 
in any Pahlavi text thus far accessible, however, 
seems to be in the TOTtiQAKiQ Kd7'ndmaIc-% Ariax.<'lr-l 
Pdpakdn (dating probably from the middle of the 
6ih cent.), which relates that Ardavan (Artabanos 
V. [A.D. 215-224]) summoned before him the sages 
and astrologers and asked them : 

‘ What do you observe regarding the seven planets and the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, the position and the motion of the 
stars, the condition of the conleinparaiy bovcreigris of dillerent 
king<loms, the condition of the peojjleH of tiie woikl, and ro- 
gar<hng myself, children, and out fanuly?’ The ansv tuna 
the two chief astiologcrs was : ‘The Rahdzlg [C\ipi H'ornus] is 
sunk below, the star Jupiter has letui ned to its culnunaliim 
point and stands away from Mars and Venus, wdnle llui)t(iinLn }4 
[the Great Bear] and the con.stellation of IjCO descend to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter ; wtuweupon it seinus cleat t.hat 
a new lord or king will appear, (who will) kill many iitiUnitates, 
and bring the world again under the sway of one novel eiun. 
... It is so manifest that any one of the male servants who (lies 
awa}'' from his king within tlirce days (from to-da\ 1 will at lain 
to %n<l kingship, obtain Ins wish, and be vuMotious 

O' • • . - 1 i.--"-' (ed. and tr. Darah Peshotan Hanjana, IloinlKiy, 
Jo.m, p lUi ). 'The servant in question Ctlie hero ot Lhe loiiuinee) 
does flee, and the king again inquires of the astirologeis, learn- 
ing that the fugitive must be captured in three days, or not at 
all (p. 15 L). 

The richest source for ex<ani])leK of Ira n In ti 
astrology Ls unquestionably the Sah-nd/niah, the 
enunieiation of the principal instanccR hi which is 
as follovvR : 

B^jiTidun casta the horoscope of his H<jn Sahn (i. 1b-l); the 
asl lologers and mot^eds (priests) do t.be like for Zal, the lidher 
of Rustam (u 184); astiologcrs declare to king Minornhr that 
hiH death i« approaching (i. 298), they fin<l that, (he elnldreii 
alleged to have been horn of Sfidlialiah were iieit-her begot 1 en 
of the king nor hrouglit forth by her (ii. 1S5) ; tln-y ('<. retell 
misfortune to a city built T:»y RiavaxA (u. 274), they'elnHine a 
liick.v day for the departure cif the army of Kai ( 'hnsni (,<» T’lnun 
(ill. 9); they prophesy lhe fortunes of battle to Tus (m. 24); 
they are among those sought to uupnic the leason of (he dis- 
favour of heaven toward Iran (iv 1S6); tlie famfcis J.un.'isp 
(the liero of the Junutsft-ntnmtt, ed, and tr. Modi, Doiuhay, 
i'JOS) foretells to Giist.isji the (micome of battle (iv 8(1911’ ) aiul 
the death of IstamlMi fn l.'i’iff.); astrologers draw an ill- 
omened horoscirpe for Sagh.ui (iv. 567), t^Uieen Huinai has a 
lucky day ehosen by tiie asltologers for the eonunenernuent of 
her canqiaign against K.um (Greece) and for the <'orona(ion of 
Danlh (Dai lUH lit.) (v. 24, 88); the Askaman Ardavati diieetK 
the ust rologevH to divine t.he hitnre, and tluu fuijtell sorrow 
(v. 228) ; th<* horoscope of lialii.un ( 5ur is easi, hv t he asl i ots-'crs 
(V. 89(5 f.); Yazdagird, the father of Itsvliram (tur, seeUs ifoui 
them the day an<l manner of his death fv. 4l<5); ill foi «•( "hIih.o, 
are given to Ikihrain Clur by the astrologers (vt. f.fi), d'i^at is 
projihesied for Bahrain Copm in his expedition agaiiiHl Savah 
(vi. 474); Ai’in GuAasp seeks the fut.nro from an iigeil femah* 
astrologer, her evil tidings confirming a former astmtno n‘al 
prognostic concerning him (vi. 5(51 f.); it was prophc-tied to 
Ghosni ParvTz that he vvould die far from hiHretauHis i»v tljc 
hand of a slave, between a mountain of gold and (uif ol Mtver, 
under a heaven of gold and on an earth of iron (vn. 2-o) ; the 
same king had liad a hf>ioH<*ope cast fttr hi < >i'i, ip.h..i (vii 

299 If.) ; and an astrologer foresees evil for "v a.al u.,' il, i.. last 
of the Irantan kings (vii 850) 

Precisely similar metinsls of astrology arc aserihed by Fininsi 
to the Ghine'-e (vi. 276, 468), the Arabs (v. 899j, and the Greeks 
(vii. 89); while the PersiariH are represented as irer"- n 4 -nOy 
their own astrological tuhles, hut also those of t'-e iln-i' , i 
27G) and the Gr<'eks (v. 896), At tiu* court of 1 .I’.'P ■ G".i. 
was a council of sages, scholars, priestH, and astrologers (i. 112;, 
It may also be noted that the Cahttr fifaqttfa of Nizami of 
Sanmrqand (tr. Browne, JUASy 1899, ed. Mirza Muh.uumad, 
Ijondon, lOlCl) has an entii'c chapter on ast-rologeis ami their 
art, and there are many otJu » imt.iees on the matter, as tliat 
the i>oefc Anvari made a notably unsuceessful forecast of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia^ l^omUm, PJOLtfi’., u. 
867 f.), though here We are no longer on purely Iranian gnmnd, 

2 - Oneiromancy. — Early in his invaHion of 
Greece, Xerxes had tlireo disturbing tlrcaxus, the 
last of A\diich was (somewhat artiheiany) ir.ter- 
pro ted by his magi as portending tlie sulijeciion 
of all the world to the rersian sway (Hiirod. vii. 
12 if. ; see also the dream of Cyrus intcrin-eted by 
Ilyslaspea [Herod, i. 209 f.], another dream of 
Cyrus recorded by Dinon [in (ht'cro, dr. TJivinat, 
i. 23], and the dream of the mother of C^yrus given 
by Nicoliuis Damascenus [frag. 66; FIKr iii. 399]). 
In Bnhlavi literature the Kdrfidmnkd A'rt^fxMr-l 
J\7pakdn (p. 31), which is closely followed by thti 
Sun-ndmak (v. 218 f.), ascubes to Bapak a vision, 
<iuly interpreted by the diviners, of Mie future 
greatness of Sasfin, the eponyiiKiUs ancestor of 
the Basanian dynasty ; ancl in like manner, ao 
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cording to the laic ZardtuH-varnnh (ed. and tr. 
Koseiil)erg, St. I^ctcrshiirg, 1904, ]>. 23 f.), 5ioro- 
aster himself had a dream, for the 

umlerstauding of whicdi the services of an ‘inter- 
preter of dreams’ were necessary. But it is in 
the S(lk--}i(UHak that we find the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of inierpietation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil pahhak (the Azi Daliaka of the Avesta) bcp.m in a 
dream his upiiroaohing- downfall at the hands of Fandnii (i. 
51 IT.); iSam has two visions whioh cause him to hnd and 
rcBtoio to favour his son Zal, whom he had oxp<iH 0 (l m infaiu'V 
(i. 171 flf ; of. BRJi i. 7^0 ; a lucky dream of Kai puliad i 8 
inteipieted hy the hero Rustam (i. :i03 f ) ; the Turanian king- 
Afrasiab has a dream of evil portent (ii. 200 fT.); Hiavaxs is 
warned by a dream of his impending death (a. 311), and him* 
self appears in a vision to Ihian, the geruMal of AfniMrih, to 
announce the birth of Kai Uhosrh (ii OOO) , t.h«‘ an han'p 1 Snri 
tells (Judarz: in a dream of the futmo gM'.it <li‘«‘dM of Kai 
pi. 380 L); Jarirah is told m a (Ireani of l.ho dea(»li of lier son, 
Farucl (li. 503 f.) ; Siavaxs app«‘ars m a <lreani to T»m fnnl fore- 
tedls the successful outcome of Uio impending battle (ni. 55); a 
vision of ill omen is Siam hy Bizan (lu. 251 f.) ; the ari'hangel 
iSrhfi m a dream wains Kai (diosru of his aiiproat'hing death (iv. 
182 f.), NuSirvan the Just has a vision uliicli im mt erpn-ted by 
tile famous sage Bu/urjmihr (vL JDOtT.); II.Lln.im (!i»pm, on the 
eve of battle with 8 .i\ah, had a cheam foretelling defeat.; hut 
tins was a false visum, sent by a TmU, and it was Savah who 
was routed in facd. (vL 401, 501). Firdusi also records Himtlar 
nioM II { , di'ams by a (Ireek princess (iv^ 235) f.) and a Hindu 
Kmg (V ^Ml) ‘ 

3. Cyiicomancy. — I )ivinaticm by cupH m men- 
iiomul among the PerHianH bof.li by AihenteuH, on 
ilie authority of Hmnuippoa {DrApnosop/i, 47H A : j 
rd (Tt' k/)p5v ^(Ttl Hr/un/c^u ri/u 

07;cnu "lOpgtTTTToy, tev 6 K6(rp09f of/ rtev rd Oar/iara 
Kcil rd Kap7rcd(ri.fJt.a yU'((T0ai y‘Tj<i' t5t6 iK roinov 

(TTr/i'dfjcrOat), timl by the ^nh-nctnuth {in, 274 ib, 
2SI f. ). The latUu' work r(^fm*H Hp(‘cifica,ny t.o the 
magic cup pi)8.seHH(‘(l by Kai ClKwril, whose pro- 
ptirticH are thun <b‘scriT;KHl (iii. 275; e<l. VullerH- 
lamda.uer, Leyden, 1877 lb, p. 1 100, Huch 2-0) : 

* He took that. cup in his iuuid and looked. lull he peowived 
the Hoven /. r/'u/.s* (r<‘i;i<>ns of the worldj; of tiie activity and 
character of high heavmi lie made evident the what, an<l the 
liow, and tiie liow much, Witinn the eup ho perceived the 
retleetiou all at once from 1‘isres to Arii-s ; wliat .Saturn, what. 
Mars, what Jupiter and Leo, how the mm, and how the moon, 
and how VeniiH and Mm-eury — the magietan luler of the 
world saw within it all Dial, was to luc* By this metlmd of 
<hvmation, wdiiidi is precisidy that of ci.\Htal ga/.ing ( 7 . a), the 
king was enuhhul to diseover the exact plight of Mm hero 
Biisan and t.o take steps for his rtsunie from eiptuitv This 
magic cup was later said also to luive been po . ■< .•.«<! b\ the 
(»arher and wluJlv legendary nionari'h Jauiiul itlie Vima of 
the Avesta, coneerning wliom see art. Bmsht, Aiioiir <iy tuk 
(P erMienp; and ‘Umar Klmvyam <'ould ev< a allegiirnm Mm 
hgi'iid, wh.Mi lie wiote (quatrain 355, e<L ami tr. Whmfleld, 
la^^ndon, 1BS3) I 

“fo tind i;n at. .lam-ilu'd’s uotid if fh-i hn ; bowl 

I I (.Mipii ,■,< <1 .M a and I iiul, .uid \ ieu« <1 llie wholn ; 

But, •oimn I :edv« d the wary wage, I learned 

That bowl wm my own body, ami my souU^ 

4* Rhabdomancy.— Th<i u.se ef rodn for divining 
in recorded iiy Dinon (frag. 8 f/^V/f/ u. 01 {) among 
the iMtide.s, and by Ibwodotu.M (iv. (J7) among tlui 
Iranian Scythians, whose ‘ancu'st.ral mantic ’ {/tar- 
rock Trarpcijir}) wan hy imianis of willow roils, em- 
ployml as folIowH : 

* When they have brought great bimdleii of rods, they lay 
thorn on (he grouml and untie Muun, ami, putting Mu' rod's orm 
hyone, they titvine; and while Haying thin they <*r>lh'et the rods 
and again lay them togeth<>r one hy one, . . . They also pmettse 
divmatimi wit.h the harli of Mm linden ; when one has split Mm 
linden in three parts, he unweaves and separates it (ika/rAr^tue 
. . . Kai AiaAJwe) in bin fingers.' 

There ns also a trams of hipporiianc.y in Ber.sia. 
According'- to HerodotuM (iii. 84 87), afittr UariuH 
and .six oilier Persian noblixs had slain th<‘ p.se.mho 
Smerdi.s, lh(*y n-greml tliat hiishouhl be king whose 
hor.se should fir.st neigli afpif Hunrisii, whe.n tln*y 
had numnled their simsla It is t;ruc, if wc may 
helnn'c HfiroihduiH, that the <;hoi<;e <d Darui.s in 
tliis inannej- wjis wmi hy t.rickm-y, hut tlm fact 
remains Unil (Jui sidection of a king by an animal 
is i rcsjumit.ly mmdiomid in the, hhisi,. A not<s 
woi ( Iiy (in-ralle] is the repealed am.ouul in Indian 
folklah's ^\ilerehy Ins who is ehosen hy an (*ht- 
phanl (sometinuts aeeompaunnl l>y aliawk) i.s made 


king (Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashrnir'^, London 
1893, pp. 17, 15t), l()9b, 309; Sleel and Temple* 
Wide- A wake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 140 f. • 
Day, Folk-Tales of Fe7i(jal, London, 1883, p. 100).* 
And, according to AgJitluas (a. 25), the Persians 
sought to know t.lie future by gazing into the 
sacied hre—a praeluu' which he thought might be 
derived fiom the Chahhea.n.s or some other nation. 

In conclusion, mention may lie made of an inter- 
esting term t»f minor tUvina.liou practised by the 
sage Buzurjnnhr, as niconhqi in the S(ik-7i'amah 
(vu. 3711b; see also Idiakdibi, Jlist. des rois des 
Per.'ics, e<i. and tr. Zoteribmg, Baris, 1900, pp. 633- 
(>3t>), lie hjid b(‘en imprisoned by Nilsirvan the 
tJust, to whom t.lie Kmp(3ror of Byza-nUum sent a 
sealc<I cask<d., tlu^ contents of wKicli were to be 
lUvined wit.hout opening it. All the 7nobeds failed, 
and Buzuijmihr was accordingly set at lilierty and 
recpiest-c^d to use his skill. As lie passed along a 
road, the sage met three women-— one having a 
husband and ehild, the Hccond married but cliild- 
le.ss, and thc^ third unmarried ; and ho accordingly 
was ahl(3 to infonn thc' king t hat Uio casket con- 
tained three piuirls under more t.han throe wrajipera 
■ ■ <)n(‘ of the pi'arls being pimuuul, the second lialf- 
pi<u'ce<l, and Uu' third unpiereeib 

LiTKUATmua.— The paHHag<‘H iu Mic claMHica n'garding Persian 
(hvinatiun aic imlifatcil by Rapp, Z /i.lfir xx. [lH(H5)70f. The 
Iranian niaU>nal uppearn to have rcnnuncil nm’miHidiwcd hither- 
to. Lotus H. Gray, 

DIVINATION (Homan). Among the inhahit- 
aut.H of ambient. UuJy we hnd a)>nnduiit evidence 
of t.h<3 desirt'. {.o hold intercourse with the goils a.s 
a nuuins ol .securing inlimalions of t.hdr will and 
(lisclosure.s regarding t4i<' lut.uri^. In Italy, how- 
in'cr, ihi.s ile.sire assumes iorms (ss.sfuitially diil’crent 
from those, met. with in iU'ooro. "riius, the Italians 
wei(3 stranger.H (o the idea that tlui Ddty takijs 
possi'SMon of thi‘ mental and spirit.ufd fainiltios 
of a hunuin biung, making him t'cfhoy, and using 
! him a.s tin' medium for tlie n‘veIal.ion of it.s de- 
signs ; aJid eviui if as fia.s nuamt ly b(‘en con- 
)e<dun‘d (\V. K. Dt.io, Allir xii. [ 1 909 ] 548 (V. )— 
t.hey had in the w < h <1 saprrst itio a term signilying 
the, .state of traiH’e, and thus eouesnomlmg to the 
<ir. ^xnrcuii?, yet. tii(‘ former eaiinsl with it from 
the out;,et. a huggixslion of .‘»omet.hing odd and 
sinister. In Italy th(»re wa.s no pra<d.ic<i of mquir- 
ing into futurity hy tint trance or by imnnsiiate 
Divine ridi •!Mi e.ia. b;, j.n \ a,eeordingly Ru tiaci*. of 
t.h.at £.p.s-'f n' iiiviu.iium wlueli tin* Stoie.s calksl 
drt xpov Kdl OF /lai'rtxps ■y/ian', in eontradis* 

timd.ion to the skilleii mt<‘rpret,ation.H of castuil 
afipearaneeH in the. <*xt.einal world (Pint. dtJ I'^ita 
et Poesi llomeri, u. 212 ; ef. Gnu de /Hr. ii. 26 f.). 
Among th(3 Italian peoples, thereior<3, we meet 
neith<‘r with pnalielaons eananating from Divinely 
imjiinMi juoplnd.q and prophet.e.shes (the, word vales 
being jnohahly {>oi rowed from the (Jelt.), nor with 
drmim oraeles in whidi th<i gods vouch.safe their 
revudations to inquirm’s ^4<‘e]nng in icinples. When 
Vergil (/An. vu. hi fl , unit. Mod h^’' < )vid, iv. 
649 lb) tells us ill. It. King Ln.t inns pe.rformed the 
rit(3 of ineubatmu, ;i,nd lei rhod a driuimuirade, in 
a namd.uary of the god h'aumis lu^ar Tihur, we 
.shall hardly (*rr in rega,r<itng the narrative a.s a 
produ<‘t of tin* po(‘t/:. fun(*y (ef. H. Heinz(% Vergils 
eptsrhe 7'er/i N i7c*^ Leipzig, 1 908, j). 174, note 2), 
foi which file de‘U“npt ions of famous Greek in- 
cubation-}. brines, Hueli as that of ihophonios in 
Lebaileia, may have Huppn«*d thf3 unMleL It i.s 
true that, wlien the Greek cult of tin; Kpidaurian 
Askiepio.M migrated to Koine, it carried tjutber it.s 
assfX’mtcii piaetieci oi fyx'uoopuv (<*f. M. Besiner, 
// 1 /e'/’iberine da ns Ta 7if He, Paris, 19M2, p. 22.3 tb); 

yet it did not force its way into tin*, ancient Koman 
or Italic euit.H ; for, of rour.se, the languag(i of 
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Flautus, Cure. 266, ‘ namque incubare satius te 
fuerat lovi,’ in no sense implies that incubation 
was practised in the Capitoline temple, as the 
poet is meiely in jest contrasting Juppiter as the 
god of oaths with Asklepios ; while the testimony 
of Schol. Pars. ii. 56, ‘ cum Romani pestilentia 
laborarent. Castor et Pollux in somniis populum 
monuerunt quibus remediis uterentur,’ is not 
sufficient to justify the hypothesis that incuba- 
tion was practised in the temple of the Dioscuri in 
the forum (L- Deubner, d& Incubatione^ Leipzig, 
1900, p. 79 ; Neue Jahrh. f. Mass. Altert. ix, 
[1902] 384 ff.). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘ iussu,’ ‘imperio,’ ‘ex praecepto,’ ‘ ex visu,’ etc., 
to various deities, or in which the dedicator speaks 
of himself as ‘ somno monitus ’ (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Pom. Staatsmrwaltung ^ Leipzig, 1885, iii. 
100, note 7 ; A. De Marchi, II culto ^rivato di 
Boma antica, Milan, 1896, i. 285 ff.); but the 
majority of these inscriptions are connected 
with the worship of alien deities, such as Askle- 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Dolichenus, Mitlira, etc. ; 
while, again, such dedications as CIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia) : ‘ lovi optumo maximo ex viso aram 
aedificavit,’ or v. 2472 (Ateste) : ‘ C. Titius C. 1. 
Felops a love ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not to 
incubation at all, but to oi dinary dreams, wdiich 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewhere. 
L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, who revelled in 
stories of dreams that came true (Cic. de Div. i. 
49, 55 f.), and who was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic som^iiis credi non ojoortere {ib. 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artifice for enliven- 
ing historical narrative from his Greek models, 
but he could not have resorted to the expedient 
unless the Italians had shared the general belief 
in the significance of dreams. Our contention is, 
however, that neither the dream nor the dream- 
oracle was an element in the religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do we find the gnomic oracle on Italian soil. 
The reference of Ennius (Ann., frag. 214, Valilen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘ vei'sus quos olirn Fauni 
vatesque canebant^ (cf. Varro, de Ling. Lat. vii. 
36), and the ascription of i^jj./x€rpoL xpv<^J^ol to the 
goddess Carmen ta (Pint. Qic. Pom. 56), are simply 
hypotheses designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunus from fari, Carmenta from carinen), 
like the derivation of ager Vatica7ius ‘ a vaticiniis’ 
(Aul.^ Gell. xvi. 17. 1 ; cf. Paul. p. 379). The 
carmina Marciana certainly gained official recog- 
nition at the hands of the Roman authoiities in 
212 B.O., but, as appears from the text in which 
Livy (xxv. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Greek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, Cn. Marcius vates 
(Fest. p. 165), has as little right to be regarded as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Publicius vates 
mentioned only by Cicero (de D%v. i. 114, ii. 113). 
In point of fact, the oracle as met with in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating from an 
mdividual possessed and inspired by a divinity ; 
it involves no more than the listening for and 
interpretation of the mysterious voices and noises 
to be heard in the world of Nature. It is to such 
manifestations likewise that the fragment of the 
‘Mysteria' of Varro’s Saturce Menippece (326, Bue- 
cheler) refers : ‘prisca horiida silent oracla crepera 
in nemoribus.’ The belief in the prophetic powers 
of certain water-nymphs, such as Carmenta and 
the Camense, may be supposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from the 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of the forest 
was heard the voice of the god Faunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus — the voice, e.g,, 
which on the stricken field at length announced 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 


(Dion. Hal. A^it. v. 16. 2 f.; Livy, ii, 7. 2 ; cf. Cic. de 
L>zv. i. 101, de Nat. Deor. ii. 6, iii. 15) ; while at Tiora 
Matiene, a place in the old Sabine coui|,try, the 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
u}>on a wooden pillar, exercised its prophetic gift 
(Dion. Hal. Ant. i. 14. 5; the ‘ picus Feronius’ 
mentioned in Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference). There are numerous stories of super- 
natural voices which, echoing forth from sacred 
woods and temples, intimate the warnings or 
behests of the Divine powers (e.g. Livy, i. 31. 3, vi. 
33. 5 ; Cic. de Div. i. 101) ; and the unknown 
divinity who in a communication of tliis kind had 
foretold the irruption of the Gauls was honoured 
— as Aius Locutius — with a shrine erected on the 
slope of the Palatine Hill above the temple of 
Vesta — at the very spot, in fact, where liis voice 
had been heard (£<ivy, v. 32. 6, 50. 5, 52. 11 ; Cic. 
de Div. i. 101, ii. 69 ; Varro in Aul. Gell. xvi. 
17. 2, etc.). 

The distinctively Italic method of divining tlie 
future was carried out by means of sortes, i.e. 
small rods or plates bearing insciiptions and strung 
together [serere, whence sors) ; one of these was 
drawn, and the inscription upon it was road and in- 
terpi*eted in such a way as to provide an answer to 
the question put by the inquirer. The fact that 
in process of time the word sors came to mean 
‘ fate * in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tion of Fortuna, the goddess of destiny and luck 
(thus, according to the inscription (JiL x. 6303 
[Terracina], a ‘ Sortis sigiium meniphiticum ’ is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly shows tlui importance 
of the device of soitilege in Italic-, divination. 
Cicero (de Div. i. 34) draws a ligoious c-ontrast 
hetween the oracles ‘ quae aec|uati.s sortibus du- 
curitur’ and those ‘quae instinc-.i.u div’«uo adlla- 
tuque funduntur.’ The procedure followcsl in 
di awing the lots is described most precisely in 
the accounts of the ccleliratc^l ora.elci at Pnenestci, 
\vhich maird.ained its reiiutation till the laicu' ytsars 
of tlie Imperial period. According t-o Cicero’s de- 
scription (de Div. ii. 85 f.), the .voyYci.v— "inystexi 
ousfy discovered in some remote a<re» -w (‘k- in- 
scribed upon tabled, H of emk, and ixi (lus form were 
preservetf in a chest (arc((>) made from th<‘. w'ood 
of a sacred olive tree ; it was from this chesst that 
Juppiter, who shared this paiiieular sam-lnary 
with Fortuna, derived his appc-llat.iou of Arca,nuB 
(C/X xiv. 2937, 2972; cf. 2852=^ Bm^eluder, Cnrm. 
epigr., Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At the bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed the lots and then drew 
one out ; the teclmictal terms for this were U'tihcre, 
tollere, and ducere (Serv. NJ 71 . i. 508 : ‘ trahuntur 
sortes ' ; Tilnxll. i. 3. 11 : ‘ sacras pueri sortes ter 
sustulib’; cf. CIL v. 5801: ‘ sacro suscepto, sor- 
tib(us) ^suhlatis^ ; Juven. vi. 583* ‘sortes diu-.et'). 
Denarii of M. Plaitorius Ce.siianus from Cficero’s 
time show on the reveu'se a figure of the boy, with 
a tablet below him bearing the word SfJRA (K. 
Babelon, Momiaics de La re pub. roni.. Parts, 1885, 
ii. 315, no. 10; also IJ. Dressed, aS 7L4 IF, 1907, p. 
371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into con- 
nexion with tlie quesuon asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, w'as the work of the sortiiegi (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ii. 109 ; Lucan, ix. 581 ; Isid'. Orig. 
viii. 9. 28 ; Porph. on Ilor. Pat. L 9. 29), of whose 
function we have direct evidence, nob only as re- 
gards the worshii) of Fortuna at Prameste (CIL 
xiv. 2989 : ‘ sortilegiis Fortiinae Prirnigeniae ’), but 
also in connexion with other loeahties (Cit iv. 
Suppl. 5182, vi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favour- 
able prediction was fulfilled, it was customary for 
the inquirer to express his giatiiude by a votive 
ofiering to the goddess, as is shown by the in- 
scription CIL xiv. 2862 : ‘ Fortiinae Tovis puero 
Prirnigeniae d. d. ex sorte com]H>s factus Not bus 
Rulicanae L. f. Plotillae.’ The oracle was open for 
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consuliatum only on certain f^"y~ in T'articnlar 
on one of the two annual i.'a-'i <1.!\ ' o* i -lO j'othlcHH 
(aceonlinj* to ('fL i.- p. ‘ 'oic i>L«‘ro sacrl- 

ik;i]uni nijixuunfin] Kort.nn:!'- n, ' ■ : ntro 

coin in (li(‘ oraclmn patet, n vin vituluni ifnuno- 
lant],’ th(‘ Ih'aMiostine feHtiva,ls fell on tJic Iltli 
and I2th of April); but except.ionH weie no doubt 
pci uni ted in the (laae of di'^t iniruislnnl inqiiircis, 
as, , the hnuperor Doinitiaii, \s ho, on Niov Year’s 
Day tor many years in succession, obtained a .vonv 
of 'ini.ppy onu*n, but icceived a forecast of disaster 
in the year of liis ovei'throw (Suet. Domit, 15). 
The Kmperor I’iberius, havini^ become sceptiiual of 
the lhamest.ine oiacle, resolved to destroy i-he 
.s'O/Vc.s', ami ha,d the saercal aira sealed ami e-on- 
veye<l i.o Itonie ; hens, however, it was found tha,t 
the la, blots u ere no longer in the box, and t*he 
supposed mir;icle induced t he bhnpeior to abandon 
his harsh design (Suet. I'lher. (55). In the la, ter 
piuiod of th<» Empire tin* ‘ soi t('s Vcu'^ilianae ’ 
(//ev^. Attg. Ihfdt'. 2. 8; Alex. Seu. M. 5) were 
resort, ed to at Eriem^ste as elsewhere, e.g, in t.lu* 
tcmiphi of Apollo at ( hnme Aug. (Uod. Alh. 

5. 4), and on the Ajxmniues {ih. (Haud (lot. 10. 
4~()). In this form of divination the t, ablets w<ue 
inscribcMl with verses from V(‘r^dl which semm'd 
p(‘euliarly j>re;^nant with rmniniufr and capable! 
of Muioiis interpretations; thus, r.y., Ah’sxamhu* 
Severus, at the tim<‘, when Ela^abalua was har- 
bouiini^ desijLOis upon his life, re<*eived the pr<^- 
monit.ion in vi. 888 f. : * si (pia fata aspm'a 

nnniia.H, (,u Marcadhia eris ’ (Hist. A ug. Alex. Arv. 
4. 0). Still another Italic cult of Eortuna, that-, 
namely, lo<*ated at Ant-ium, with it-s two jnia;<(*s 
of the K^xlilcHH, was assoeiateil with an oraele, and 
it is recorded *apn<lAntium promovoii simulacra 
Fortunanim ad danda responsa’ (IVlacr. A(tt. i. 
23. 13 ; cf. Suet. il(tlig. 57 ; Martial, v, i. 3), but 
we do not know wdadher sorter wcr<» mnploycxl 
there or not. 'Fhey were still in vo,yue, however, 
at Cfere (Livy, xxi. 02. 5-8; ef. Sidon. Apoll. 
("farm. ix. IhO), and Eahwii (Livy, xxii. 1. II ; cf. 
Pint. Fitb. 2), and in the cult of the river*p.o<l 
(Jlitunmus at Mevania in Umbria. (PI in. A7>. vui. 
8. 5; cf. Suet. (J<tlig. 43) ami of dup[dtei Appen- 
ninus at the summit of tin" mountain pa.s*i mutr 
Ip^uvium (‘ Aiipennims sortihns,’ Ili.H. Attg. Finn^, 
3. 4; <d. ('land. (b>t 10. 4); also in t.he so-called 
Ora.clii of (leryou at h’ons Aponi mxir Patavmm, 
wIicHi lots W(M'(^ (;ast. by nnxtn.s of dice ; it was 
ber<} t.liat IhlsuiuH, while on tln^ march to Illyria, 
was advised, Av/r/'e traetn, to ma.k(* a throw into tlie 
fonnta,in with eoldmi dic<% and in t he event jLqtined 
the maximum numb<*r of points (Smd., Fib. 14). 
A<u‘or<iiny to a mo.Mt. felicitous con)eelure ol 
Mommsin, the seventeen hionze tablets wlr. *h 
wen^ discovcrfsl in the lOth I'ent-. ami tinm nil 
but three - lost, ainain, a.nd whose texts an^ <pv«*n 
in (d/j i. nos. 14.38 1454, as aJso in Hueeinder, 
Caruh. epigr. no. 3.31, came oripinally from the* 
shrim* at h'ons Aponi. I'hey eonsist of little 
bron/.e pla.U's, with a rin;r to iianp tiiem npoxi, ami 
each is insmahed with a Inexa-imd (U* versi^ Tlndr 
lan]L!;ua.<xe, prosody, ami metre are archaic (cf. lA 
lUtsidd, ^ Vo/ve. phdol. iv., Leipzig, 1878, 305 0’. )» 
and would af)pf;ii to he traceable, t.o a renovation 
of older matmdal made'-™'With many mi.sunder- 
Htandiny^' about- < Ueiwo’s time. In purport they 
aie banal to th(‘ last df‘giee, and <ioubt.leHH all the 
h(d-ter adapUsl to sup])ly amwers t,o any kind of 
qm^stion ; thus, «.y., ‘ enxii.s ciuod deicunt? non 
sunt ita, no fore stultu(s),^ and ‘nunc {nu7ie.lne^ 
Ritschl) me rogitas, nunc ixuisulis, tempus ahit 
iam.’ I'he turfs'! .wr/fav found in the Eorum novnm 
near Parma, ami now in th«^ musmim of that city, 
are of a wmu'wh.nt dillerent eharactfw (L7A xi. 
1120); on each ot tlndr lour sities they hear a 
gnoinu* sa,yuig, composed, so far as we can judge 


from the much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very irr<*guhi,r type^ (cf. A. Swohoda, in Wiener 
AtU'die?iy xxiv. [ 1002| 485 IL). 

W’hile the pract-icf' ol supplying oracles by means 
of was thus indigenous to Italy, and preva- 

lent evtwywheie on It,a.Iia-u soil, yet the Koman 
State religion t-ook u}) a curiously (iisparagiag atti- 
tu<l<‘ towards it. None of Uu^ rcuxignized divinities 
of the ancient- Uoman idgime delivered oracles, 
and, wlul(», Panins (j>. 308) spea,ks of deities called 
* Tf'uit-ae, <piac crfxlehan l-ur esse sortium deae, 
difd-ae quod tmiendi hahi'reiit potest atom,’ we can- 
not .say whi'tlif'r he was thinking of Koman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of t.lm naimx Tln^ only reference to *^ortes con- 
ncctf'd with tln^ city of Rome is supplied by the 
inscription of a ‘sort ihuru.s ah Venere Erucina’*((7/X 
vi. 2274) — an it-fun ol (‘vnifUice emanating from a 
cult of (Jnxdv origin, and dat-ing from a time when 
tin* lines of d<mia,n'ation h<d-AV(Hui native and foreign 
divination liad Ixxm ohlit-oratcMl in private life, and 
whim all kimls of (Jnxdc and ()rieuta-l soothsaying 
had foumi adlif'rfuits in Koine. But the injunction 
by which th<‘ Sena.te, as late a.s 241 It.C., prohibited 
the consul Q. Lutat ius (h‘rco from con.sulting the 
Pnenestim^ .s'ortes (Val. Max. Fpit. i. 3. 2), and the 
Hi'ornful quf'st-ion of (licfU'o {dx Div. ii. 87): * quis 
mum magist rat-us ant fpiis vir lulust-rior ut-itur .sor- 
tihuH?’an‘ if'ally fjxphumxl by the fact that tlie 
Static leligion t(x>k a narrower view of tlie cliar- 
a,ct.er and purpose of divination than that which 
prevailed in (Sreece, or, imh'ed, among other Italian 
trilx^M ; not-i*! the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
{ib. i, 105, 132, ii, 7h) r(*f<‘rH to ‘ Soranus augur* 
and ‘ Marsus augur.’ lA'om Koman point of 
view, (4ie opeint lom-t of divination were eomanned, 
not with those things *<jna<‘ fortuitae put.antur, 
prai'dict.io at.<iue praesmisio’ (i7.>. i. <)), hut exclu- 
sividy with the thd-ernunat ion of tlui (puistion 
wind. her an action just about to he performoil had 
or had not tln^ sani'tion of (,he gods. It is true 
that in (heero’s day Uiere mmugisl within the Col- 
legium of the odicial r(*prcH«*ntat.iveH of Roman 
divination-* the Dnterpretes lovis optimi maxind 
puhlici augures* (t/e Leg. ii. 20) a conlUct of 
opinion as to the function of the augurs, viz. 
whether they merely (‘Xpoumhsl a HysUmi of doc- 
t-rine^ which had h<»en d<nur.ed foi ren-sons of State, 
or whether th<‘y could aetually furnish a ‘ prae- 
sen.Mio ant- sen-utia veritath* fut-urae’ {de Div. i. 
105). (heero, who himsidf heenme an augur in 53 
n.(;., and to whom Ap. (daudius Puleher ((jonsul 
in 54 n.C. ), the <4tampien of (he ix'eond of these 
vimvH, had dedicated Ids work de, I )os'eiplina A'ugii- 
7'ttli ((Ue. Fp. (id Fttni. lii. 4. 1), t(X>k up a uuidiating 
position, ludding, on the one hand, tha.t the, augural 
.sciemx' o( lus day was mdhing moie- than an in.st.ru- 
ment- put into tlie handH of statesmen for political 
emls, whde nmint.'i miirg on th<j! other, t-hat ii had 
originally been a'divm.atio rerum fut-urarum ’ (7^i 
Dii\ ii. 75; de Ixg. u. 32 f.). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, howevf*r, the di.tlpUn^t (tuguntlD \\nA 
never Ix^smight the Deity toi light upon the occur- 
rence and t*our: e of future e.venlB [de Dir. ii. 70)y 
‘non miim iiumuH n nos angures, qui avium reli- 
({uorum v(* mgnorum observe I tone futura ilicamus ’), 
but had merely Holiidteii imlicat.ionM of the Divine 
<*on*trnt to intended aiduons, and endfutvoiued to 
recognize ( he warnings ])i<H-rc*ding fiom tlie gods ; 
and, aecordingly, (Ucero h* quite c-(>i ret t hi speaking 
of the Derum bene geremlarum am I oi dates’ as tlie 
Huhje(‘t-matter of the Hcii'.nce {de Uar. Up^p. IB). 
Su<*h indieations of the Divine will, the interpre- 
tation of whitdi was tint function of the dmelplina 
ftugurffl i w’OTo {‘ailed augurui> <ir signa^ and were 
<‘ittn*r tie- Holfcited intimatiouB of the Divine com- 
pliance (ongario inipeirfdipa)^ or nigns- -chiefly of 
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disapproval and foreboding — spontaneously vouch- 
safeo. by the gods {auguria oblativa [Serv. vi. 

190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens — so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augurs 
— were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the word aivspicium 
{~amspicium)'beciim.e the general term for those 
intimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human conduct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima- 
tions. Consultation of the auspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both in public and in private life (Cic. dc 
Div. i. 28 = Val. Max. ii. 1. 1) : thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called cegithus was held 
to be ‘ prosperrimi augurii nuptial ibus negotiis et 
pecuariae rei’ (Pliny, HN x. 21). Latterly, how- 
ever, the practice was discarded in private affairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation ^ nupti- 
arum auspices,’ which was applied to certain wit- 
nesses in marriage contracts (Varro, in Serv. JBn, 
iv. 45, etc.). In public affairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the auspiciitm was practically the 
basis of official authority, as every public function- 
ary had to make sure of the Divine sanction for 
every action within his Jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspices coincided 
with the official warrant for undertaking any par- 
ticular action, so that the auspicmrn, as the ilivine 
guarantee of success, was co-ordinate with the 
I7npe7'm7n, or secular authority, and the phrase 
' anspicium imperiumque ’ covered the entire range 
of official power (cf, the expression * ductu auspicio 
imperioque eius Achaia capta,’ in the epitaph of 
L. Mummius [CIL vi. 331]). 

As regards the mode of procedure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous sources of information 
{e.g. Fest. p. 348 ; Serv. ACn. vi. 197 ; Cic. de Div. 
i. 71). When the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must be undertaken auspicato , — 
if, e.g.f he was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the comitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign, — 
he proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in company with one or more assist- 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consiili’), to the scene 
of the proposed task (in the case of an expedition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent {taber7iac7ihi7n) was 
pitched, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consul, having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solid chair {soHda sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
auguries. It was, however, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the auguriuon xmpetrativum (Cic. de 
Div. ii. 76) ; the books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the aves augiirales (Serv. j^7%. i, 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any jiarticular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse. With 
some kinds of birds the mispicia were determined 
by their flight, with others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augural birds were divided into 
the two classes of allies and oscines (Fest. p. 197 ; 
Serv. JE7^. iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season of the year, and unpro- 
pitious at another (Pliny, HN x 30: ‘cornix . , . 
inauspicatissima fetus tempore, hoc est post sol- 
stitium ’). The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plant. AsItv. 
259 f. : 'impetritum inaiiguratiimst, quovis admit- 
tunt aves : picus et cornix ab Jaeva, corvos parra 
ab dextera consuadent’ ; cf. Cic. de Div. i. 85). The 
auguries, in fact, were subject to an elaborate 
system of casuistry, certain details of which are 


given in the extract in Pliny, 11 N x. 6-42 (cf. 
D. Detiefscn, in Hermes, xxxvi. [1901] 5 ff.). If 
during the period of observation one of the recog- 
nized favourable omens ai>peared (the technical 
))hiase tor this was ' addicunt aves’; cf. Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxvii. 16. 15 ; Fest. p. 241), the pheno- 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Divine con- 
sent ; hut, if such favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the proceedings were interrupted by the 
fall of some object (‘ cadiica auspicia,’ Paul. p*. 64), 
or by adisiin])ing noise, e.g. the squeak of a mouse 
(Pliny, HN vui. 223), or by a de))iecatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64 : 'clivia auspicia dicebant (piae aliquid 
fieri prohibebant’), e.g. the appearance of obsccTiai 
aves (Serv. jEti. iii. 24*1 ; Aul. Gell. xiii. 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was legauled as 
having miscarried, and the action for which Divine 
sanction was sought could not be undertaken with- 
out a repetitio (nispicioruf^i ; this, however, could 
not usually take place until the following day 
(Livy, ix. 38. 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour- 
ably, however, it was still possible that the divinity 
might in some way interfere with the ]>rovisionally 
sanctioned undertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. The range of snch aug'uria 
oblativa was very extensive. In the system of the 
augurs live varieties of .ngna were distinguished, 
VIZ. ^ex caelo,’ ‘ex avibus,’ ‘ex tripudiis,’ ‘ex 
qiiadrupedibns,’ and ‘ex diris’lFest. p. 261), but 
this classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An official who was about to discliargo some duty 
of State might find a propitious or dejirccatory 
sign in any occurrence in Nature or in his imme- 
diate surroundings which he was willing to bring 
into relation with his intended action. Here lay 
the vast province of 07ni7ia — events which in many 
cases were of an altogether indefinite character, 
but in which the person concerned might read a 
significance favourable to bis design, and which he 
could, so to speak, press into his service by pro- 
nouncing the words ‘ accipio omen’ (examp1e.s in 
Cic. dejDiv. i. 103 f.). Of the omens thus spon- 
taneously granted, those which were unfavourable 
were naturally of greater account than the favour- 
able, as the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspices, while t-be formeu* 
actually reversed the Divine consent already 
granted, and gave warning that the previously 
sanctioned course of action should not lie carritsl 
out or persisted in : ‘ ctemm dirao {i.e. all events 
of an abnormal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera auspicia, ut omina, iit signa, non 
causas adferunt cur (piid eveniat, sod nuntiant 
eventura, nisi provideris’ {ib. i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thunder- 
storms were regarded as of special im])ortn,nee. 
The lightning- flash was a solicited port.mil of great 
significance, not indeed for the divination of the 
magistrates, hut for certain priestly cercmonieH of 
the augurs {aumiria), in whicdi the fatter sought to 
make sure of the Divine consent to .sj>ec;ific a,<;tion8 
by augxiria ccelestia (Paul. p. 64) : witli their Iit 7 t 7 is 
they divided that portion of the heavens lying within 
their field of vision into four regions (‘anlitsa,’ 
‘postica,’ ‘dextra,’ ‘sinistra’), and then decided, 
by a special legu7n dietio (8erv. Hhi. iii. 89), the 
regions in which the celestial signs were to be re- 
garded as favourable. The hest-known example 
of this xirocedure is the inauguration of priests 
which Livy (i. 18) describes in full detail, but 
Cicero (c?e Leg. ii. 20) refers to other atigtiria of a 
similar kind, regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul p. 16), so that the actual charac- 
ter of many of them, such as the 7)&rnisera a ug wria 
(Paul. p. 379) and the a7tg7U'iu7ti canarium (ITiny 
HN xviii. 14; Fest. p. 285; Pliilarg. on Verg. 
Georg, iv. 425), is very obscure, while the frequently 
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incnfcionod a'ugu7'iimh salntis (Cic. Div. i. 105 ; 
l)io Cass, xxxvii. 24 f., U. 20. 4; Suci. Aug. 81; 
Tac. A‘nn> xii. 28) is expressly s[)nkeii of as fMaureias 
rts TpdTTos (Dio Gass, xxxvii. 24. 1), in which the 
divinity was asked wind, her it was pcrmissihle to 
pray for the .sutlns pnltlir.d, Tlie latter ceremony 
is referred to in a ('lp])i(.s recently discovered in 
Koine, and healing tin*, lusciiiitiou \Notiz, d. Sc<tvij 
1910, p. 188): ‘Augiiria: niaximum <[iu) salus 
p(opuli) K(oniani) petitur, ([uo<l aetiini cst (here 
follow the names of the consuls in A.D. 3 and 7), 
quae acta sunt (consuls of the ye.'irs 1, 2, 8, 12, and 
17 A.D.)d In all these augural rites the lightning* 
flash, and especially the /aD/ifa was a 

highly favourable hnpett'atiricm auspicimn (Gic. 
d& Oiv. ii. 74; such an auguial <‘ereniony is 
probably indicated also hy the Afric.'ui insciip* 
tion Clfj viii. 774, bearing the repieseutation <.>f 
a lightning-nash, together with the words: ‘ Deo 
loci, ubi ausjucium dignit.atis tale, inuniiupeH Api- 
[sense.s] a (h‘du*.L(/ion whi<*ii date.s, at all event.s, 
from the time when the light-ning was regarded a.s 
a solicited sign even in magist.tuial divination). 
As a sjiontaneously givini sign, on the ot.h(*r haml, 
lightning was assumed to he wholly imfavonrahhi. 
Thus, a marriage by the .solemn rite of ronfarrrafitf 
could not he proiusshiil with if a p<^al o ( tluindiu' 
was heaixl (Serv. iv. 889 ), jiinl tlu^ sujirmne 

tleliherat.ive assmnhhi‘s of tin* Kom.in piuiple w<*re 
subject? to the prim-iph', *■ Iov(i ionante fulgurante 
comitia populi nahm-e nefas’ (die. dc> I>iv. ii. 48 ; 
cf. i)i VffUfi. 20 ; Philipp, v. 7), h(» that thunder 
or lightning led to th(‘ nd join nment. of t he eomilia 
as iu(‘,vil>ahly as did a,n (‘pileptic M'izure (‘ niorhus 
count iaJts’ ( Kest. j). 281)). It is true tha.t in Dies(\ 
as in all other (iasi'.s ul t lie unsoliidtiMl sign, it rested 
•with the presiding (dhcial to d(ud<le wlndlier he 
would apply it to t.ln^ matter in hand ami tak(‘ 
aiaiount of it (Pliny, //Axxviii. 17 ; S(u*v, AAi. xii. 
200) ; su(;ii emergmieii^s fell undm’ tlH‘, maxim of 
(hito thii IChhu, viz. Dpiod ego non smisi, nnlhim 
mild vitiuin faeit ^ ( Id^st. j). 284 ) a piineiple ae- 
cording t-o which IJut magjsf ratt^s t riisl (kmr h<*st. 
tiO avoid th(> [lo.ssihilit.y ot m'eii not icing unwideomc 
sigqiM (Gic. dt' IHr. u. 77). Put, as .such (h;ucg,ar«l 
of l)ivin<i waninigs might result, in sm'iou.s misi-hicl 
to the St<at<\ tin* I<*g;islat,ure pul, an idistach* in the* 
way of anything lik«‘ <s\t.n‘mc iicghsd. of uritavour* 
al)le signs hy enjoining that, t.he ina./d'd.rat.es mu'4., 
without further inv<\st igaf-mn, t,ak<i lull accounlr ol 
all suc.h oliUttimt a.s were anmumced to 

tliem cit.hcr hy another magi.st,ra,t«» (‘ ohimntiatio ’), 
or hy th<‘ augur who was oiruaally in at,tcmlance 
G nuntiaXio ”). 4’his injunction came to have great 
influentss upon the iuocmIiim* of the <a)mitia, and 
in the political coiiAicIh of th<5 day it heiaune an 
effective instrunumt i>f ohstnu-tion, as a meeting: 
which took a courses unsatisfactory to any parly 
could be adjourned simply hy an* announeeauuit 
that a flash of lightning fuul heen seen (<-f. I. IVl. J. 
Yahiton, ‘ De lun* ubuuuti.mdi comitiiH et comdliis,’ 
in d/ae/arwyac, N.S., xix. [1891] 75dl8, 229' 270). 

This political perveridou of a stat.utc which waa 
in its origin tlm expre.-^sion <d a religious Hcntinmnt 
is but a symptom of that gem^ral deXmdoration of 
the auspices which showiid itself more ami more 
during tlie later yicirs of tlui UiipuhUe. 'Fhe 
Kiringemty of the ancient regulations was relaxeil 
first of all m the army, and (Specially during war, 
a.s the (mndiUous wen^ tlum Ireqmmtly nuait un- 
fa vourahlo for the ceremoniouH and protracted 
obsinwatuon of t.he tlight of hirds, h'or a time, as 
would appfcir, the place of the traditional ceremony 
was I a, ken l>y a special arngticiu/zi inditart^ whicli 
involv(»d some sort of oh.servation of sp(‘ar-f>oints 
(* ex acununilms ’ [Gic. dc Nat. Dmr. d 9; Ainoh. 
ii. b7J), hut, when"«~during the Hecond Purdc War'— 
thiB device had at length been abandoned {(;ic. 


dc Div. ii. 77), every other expedient for divining 
the will of the gods was sujxu’sialed by the observjx! 
tioii ol si(jn(f ('X InpitdiiTt, i.ic the manner in which 
fowls pe<‘lv<‘il the food st.rtiwn by the jndlariiis 
—the pidmt bmng, not, simply that they ate, but 
that tlugy f<'d so gieidily l,ha.t pait ot what they 
picked u]> t<dl to the gituxiul again {triptidiiim^ 
ir.rrlp(tvin,ni, painxo mi HI ferirc ext (Paul. p. 244; 
Gic. <U l)ii\ ii. 72]). Su<‘b accddmitai diopping of 
hiod was foiiuerly (a>iisidered a favouiable nignmn 
ohlittivHin, and might as such be medial, (d not only 
by birds of a.ny kind, but also by quadnqieds ((jic. 
de Die. ii. 78 ; Pliny, //A^ viii. 88), These 
aiu/urifr {Hew. NCn. vi. 19S) (»vent,ually degenerated 
inl,o a inert' foim, (‘spccia,lly a.s t.he act of feeding 
conhl be so managi'd as grt'atly to intluence the 
result of tlu^ aignum (Git;, ii. 78) ; and a similar 
fate bi'ftdl municipal divina-tion, in whicli the 
observat.ion of birds was at, length abandoned in 
favumr of ohstu’val.ion of the sky {dc cado scA'varc) ; 
this, howiwcr, w^n.s pm formt'd, not by the oflicial 
him.self, hut. hy his sorvn.nt the pidlarius (* lain de 
ca,t'lo .st'rvarti non ipsos cmist's soht.os, qui auspica- 
hantur? nunc inipt'.ra,nt pulhino, illo renuntiat ’ 
(Gic. ii. 78])- On account of the comparatively 
rans peiTonuancti of the augural ceiemonie.s, it 
bail h('en possilile to solicit a light ning-tlash as an 
indication of Divuui consmit, hut, w ith tht‘ manifold 
applica-t.ion.s of magist.t'ria,! lUvinatioa such a de- 
mand e.ouUl )>e med, only hy way of a gross liction, 
so that Gii’cro is peidVctly justitiisl in saying (li. 
71) : ‘ hae<^ e(‘rt,e, (piihus ut.imin, siNm t,ripudio sive 
de <*a<*lo, simulacra sunt auspudorum, auspicia nullo 
mode.’ 

'Phe pet foi ma.iu'f of divimttion during war came 
t,(> h<^ still hirtlicr (’iri’umscn he'd by tlie circum- 
stance t.luit in tlu' i nipe riiun niihtiir tJu*, <luty was 
assigned from Sulla/s time n'gul.nly, and often 
hefort*. * not t,o (he real Iniu'tHmaius of the aiispi- 
eiuf/i^ i.(». I'onsuls and prad.ors, hut t,o tlu'. hohl<*r.s 
of prorogat.cd authoiily, the pi of‘{m.,ul'. and pr<^ 
pra't.ors, who had no aui^'pina ol (licit owui (Gic. 
de /hi\ ii. 77 : ‘ uhi cr{g) avium diviua,lio? (imug 
<|uouiam ah iis, <[ui auspicia nullti hahmit., h(dla 
ad mined rant ur, a, d urltanaN res i <4 (‘u { a videtur, a 
hcllici:* e;.*,c -iulilata'). Put, as it st.ill remained 
lu'ccs'ciry to m.*ikc sun^ of tlu! Diviiu^ sanction 
hciore ent.m mg upon any <i(‘<'iu\c, hue of ac-tion, 
tlivinatnm hy ordiiutry mctho<la was f.upcr.si'dtsl in 
tlu^ lichl hy ext i.'ipieia in^ i.«*. t.lic in.spci’tion of 
entrails (‘omit.t.o no.stros, <pii nihil in hello sine 
ext. is agunt, nihil sine auspiciis domi * [Gic. i. 95; 
cf. 28)), whi<-h, however, ha.d hmm previously em- 
ployed as a Hupplcnumtfiry expedient ; Idius, e.g.i 
according to Livy, xxviu lb. 15, before Kahius 
.Maximus moved his camp fiaim Tarentum to Meta* 
pont.um, he first, of all impurctl hy im'ans of hiRis, 
ami then, not. having received the ri'quircd indica- 
tion ol Divine (muHcat, he muised t.iu* luuu.-^pcv to 
insp(H;t the cut rails of a victim. Put itdioold he 
clearly umh'rhf.ootl t hat the innpcct.iou of e.ntrailH 
as a imcins of asetudahung the future was a foreign, 
nob a Uoman, method of divination. It is^ true 
that the indigenouH religious practice sanctioned 
the inspect itm of the e.xta of a sacrificial animal— 
not, how'cvnu , foi puijto i*s of <iivination, hut <;nly 
as a part of lie* i(*rpii it<- ic t applied to the victim 
in orthu* to dotmmiio- wht'thor it was accttpiahlc to 
thes (hnl-y and smtalibit for a sacrifice. lu such 
instamsrs tiie. entrails of the vi<',tim were examined 
in I'onucxion with the body as a wlude. (Dulhaer- 
entia exta inspicere ' ( Paul. p. Ihh j), and hoihsl in 
a pot (Varro, de I/vng. Lett, v.^ 98); if any ah- 
riorntalif y was discovered, t.ln^ animal was regarded 
as umsuitahlfg and the sacrifice could not he validly 
: pm foi med —it did not hecoim^ a litatiaPnon per- 
; Uiatuni est'). An abortive saerifice of this sort 
i might, of course, he.ar the character of a sigmmi 
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ohlativum^ and thus be recognized as a Divine 
'Nvariiing (as was the case, c.g., in the incident 
related by Livy, xli. 15), and it was bheretoie 
possible to speak of anspicia in connexion with 
extispicia [e.g. Paul, p- 244 : ‘ pestifera aus])icia 
esse dicebant, cum cor in extis aut cax3ut in lecmoie 
non fuisset’); but, as already said, this Itoman 
extispicium, with its scrutiny and interpretation 
of entrails, was never resorted to for the purx)Ose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming 
events. 

This function, however, was the distinctive 
feature of the Etruscan harufipicina, which had 
found its way into Pome at the time of the Second 
Punic War, and in jirocess of time gained so hrm 
a footing that in the closing century of the Re- 
public the haymspex became permanently attached 
to the staff of the commander-in-chief. The 
Etruscan harxispicatio {CIL vi. 32328, 1. 78) was 
performed prior to all important undertakings, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or the 
beginning of a battle ; and its object was, from 
an inspection of the entiails of a victim slaughtered 
expressly for the jiurpose (animals from wliich 
‘ voluntas dei per exta exquiritur ’ were called 
consultatoricB hostice [Serv. jEn. iv. 56 ; Macr. 
Sat. iii. 5. 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action — information which 
was not confined merely to a presage of success or 
non-success, but frequently extended to details, 
as, e.g.^ an ambuscade of tlie enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Ammian. 
Marc. xxii. 1. 1). The interpretation was arrived 
at upon the basis of a highly complex system of 
doctrine, involving a most precise observation of 
the nature, and esjiecially the abnormalities, of the 
victim’s inner organs — more particularly the liver. 
Tlie celebrated bronze liver or Piacenza Ms a direct 
survival from the practice of the harusjdces, and, 
by means of its precise division of the organ, with 
its various convexities and indentation.s, and the 
inscribed names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, gives us some idea of the procedure 
of the priests. Moreover, the fact that models of 
the livers of animals, formed of ten a cotta and 
covered with inscrijitions, have been found also in 
Babylon, points to a rcdalionship between Etruscan 
and Chaluman haruspicy which awaits a more 
thorough investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far beyond the limits of the 
Roman practice, makes its influence felt likewise 
in the omcial treatment of prodigies, i.e. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, sucli as showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see Pro- 
digies AND Portents [Rom.]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Roman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, as also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
pax et venia de'^m, and those who in such emerg- 
encies wished to ascertain the measures requisite 
to an effective reconciliation had recourse either to 
the pontijices, as the custodians of the ancient 
Roman ritual, or to the representatives of foreign 
cults, such as the decemviri (later, the xv. viri) 
sacris faciundis, who were proficient in the Groecus 
ritus, and the Etruscan, haruspices (Cic. de Div, i. 

1 Of. W- Deecke, EtrmJcische Forschungen^ iv. ‘ Das Teniplum 
von Piacenza,’ Stuttgart, 1880 ; L. Stieda, Anatomisch-arcnaot. 
Studieriti., Wiesbaden, 1901 ; G. Korte, Horn. Mitteil. xx. (1906) 
348-379 ; 0. Thulin, * Die Gotter des Martianus Capella u. der 
Bronzeleber von Piacenza,’ Meligionsgesch. Versuche u. Forar- 
beiten, iii. (Giessen, 1906). 

2 Of. A. Boiasier, Mote mr un monument babylonien se rappor- 
tant d Vextispicine^ Geneva, 1899, Mote sur un nouveau docu- 
ment babylonien se rapportant d Vextispicinej Geneva, 1901 ; 
cf. also 0- Bezold, in Religionsgesch. Versuche u. Vorarbeiten, 
ii. (1906) 246 £e 


97, 98). The haruspices^ however, did not coniine 
theiiuselves to a simple specilication of the means of 
reconciliation ; on the contrary, they also undei- 
took to deduce from the character and couise of the 
prodigy an answer to the question, ‘ quid poiteiulat 
piodigium ? ’ i.e. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cic. de liar, llcsp. 18), 
foreboded by the piodigy. Cicero’s oration de 
Ilaruspiciuui liesponso gives us a clear conception 
of the matter and form of such a professional find- 
ing. The sacred books of the Etrusca dtsci^dina 
supplied full directions for the interpretation of 
ostoita, and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interpretation of liglitning which was 
absolutely alien to the augural science of the 
Romans. According to Roman ideas, the lightning 
might be either an augwrium impetrativum (as in 
the sacred rites of the aiiguis), or an wugnrvum ohla- 
tivuuh (as in the proceeilings of the magistrates), 
and in both cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine consent or prohibition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and wrought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigiuuh, and in 
that case had to be rendered innocuous by certain 
acts of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
haruspices, however, was of a very different charac- 
ter (for their system, cf. e.g. Pliny, II N li. 138 ff. ; 
Seneca, Nat. Qiuest. ii. 39 ff.)* They first of all 
ascertained the region of the heavens whence the 
Hash proceeded, and thereby klentilied the deities 
from whom it came ; furtlier, they defined the 
several kinds {manubice) of lightning-fiasli sent 
forth by particular gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the effect, etc.; then from all these data 
they elicited not only the kind of propitiation 
reqiiired, but also the import of tlie plienomcnon. 
Nor (lid they rest satisfied with a simple announce- 
ment tiiat the lightning signified the dciity’s consent 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ consiliaria 
fulmina’ [Seneca, Nat. Qwest, ii. 39. 1]), hut they 
also gave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an oxtcusioii of the irontier and a defeat 
of the enemy (Livy, xlii. 20. 1), or the ap])roach- 
ing death and deification of the Emperor (Suet. 
Aug. 97). 

It is a fact worthy of note that this mode of 
divination was always n^garded by the Romans 
as outlandish and unreliable, and this ex}>huns 
why the haruspices were never admitted into the 
official priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in the Roman disciphna aagitralis ; 
so that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the haruspices in any particular case, 
it summoned them from Etruria' expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase lor this was ‘ Imru- 
spicea acciendoa ex Etruria’ [Cic. de liar. ICcsp. 
25]). This proceeding, however, must be regarded 
in the same light as the action of the Roman State 
in sending ambassadors to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such as that at Deljihi ; 
the first deputation of this kind was sent just after 
the battle of Cannae (Livy, xxii. 57. 5, xxni, 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (i. 56. 9, v. 15 f.) are rightly 
regarded by H. Diels {Sibyllinische Blatter, Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n. 3) as witliout foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman people habitually resorted to the 
vaticination of foreign cults, but they did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own re- 
ligion. The case was^ different with the so-called 
Sibylline Oracles {libri fatales), which were authori- 
tatively introduced into Rome as early as the 
period of the Tarquins, and had their official 
custodians and interpreters in the d'uovlri (later 
decemviri and guindecimviri) sacris faciundis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in tiie proper 
sense, but xadappol ; i.e, the sentences specified the 
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particular measures — Hacrilict'K, iGctistGJ'niaj .sup- 
plicaticiifl, a.diiHHsion of ik3\v cuilta— by which ini- 
pendin^i^ daii^j^er« could ))c turned aside au<l the 
an^er of the f^odw ?ippeasod ; but actual prcdicl-ions 
of future events lay outside their iiroviiico, and 
weie first deduced from them at a i datively late 
period, the earliest known instance dating from 
187 li.c. (Livy, xxxviii. 45. 5). 

We may thus venture to aliinn that tlie aversion 
to an over-cunous pryin^^: into the unboin ful.ure, 
as also to the piactice of consul tinp^ flui Deity with 
refeience to coininpj events, was a characten istic 
feature of ancient Koiuan life, and that the 
Romans manifested this reluctance in consider- 
ably |4’i eater moasuro than tlie other pei^ples of 
ftaly. For, as we have seen, they asked no more 
from Hieir auj^-uries than an n-ssiiranco of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were uiivill- 
ing to do anything in opposition to tlu* Divine 
counsel, being for the I'cst (lonti^nt to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we hear in mind that in times 
of calamity mmii the supremo authontit‘s suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to t.ho 
iracti tionors of fonugn divination for the occult 
cnowledgc winch their own rtdigiou faile<l to 
supply, wo cannot wonder that in jirivate life all 
inannor of mantic <levices of exotic origin ae<piired 
in process of time a gieat and growing inlhuuK'c. 
Cato the Elder already found it luicessaiy to irism’t 
among his (Urections for the conduct of an (\stato 
steward {vilirva) the warning: * haruH{)iecm auginem 
harioluiu (hialdaeurn no (lueni cousuluisso veht’ 
{de Agri (hilt. 5. 4); while (Ucero gives nuite a 
list or fortump tellers who, finding tlieir clxcntdo 
among the middle and lower classes, mad(3 a pio- 
fitahle trade of forecasting the future: ‘nunc ilia 
testabor, non me sortilcgos ne^pie cos qui quacstus 
causa hariolentur, ne psychomantiam c|ui(hmi . . . 
agnoscero ; non haheo thmique nauei Mai sum 
augurem, non vicanos haruspices, non <le (‘in‘o 
astrologoH, non Isiacos coniectorcs, mm interpr(d<‘H 
somniofum ’ {dti JHv. i. 132). Tln^se ndm-emvvs arc 
elucidated by evidenc(3 from the Impmial ptuiod, 
which shows that the peof>le were in tint habit of 
consulting Hoothsayeis regarding such thing.s as 
HickncHH (Pliny, Kp. ii. 20, 2 0'.), proHj>ecls of mar- 
riag<5 (Juvim. vi. 588 0'.), the wiiercauouts of lun- 
away slaves, or the advisal.ilily of purehasing an 
estate (August, dii (Juk JJfi/x. 11). A fmihm* 
illustuition is suppliisl by a eollect-imi of ora,euhir 
sayings of viu'y general anpliea.( ion ~ and, as it 
would semn, from a iire.ek oii'-lnal <‘-ti.i(lsd 
from_ tb(i Merohamles palimp.sc'.t ot ,uid 

publislied by U. WdnmdVld (Siirtrs 
Bonn, LSH7) ; fiom these sayings tin* impiuer prob- 
ably sehMda*il Ids particular oracle by means of 
dice. 

Tlie inost iidlminDal of Mn^se cxponenLud exotic 
<livinaiiou w<‘r(^ th<‘ ( */i(fldtn\ or, as they wm'e suh 
.sequrndv s( yled, mui/tr/iiiffn i (Aul. < Jeli. i. 0, fi), hr. 
tln‘ piolf . .(iis of Ihtbjdonijin astrology, who pre- 
saged the tlestinyof mdividualH by immiis of the 
horoscope (InuKst they were also called gemihlinri 
[^7^ xiv. L 1 1), arnl gave information regarding 
the future acs'ording to the rimvements of the 
h(3avenly bodies. These a.st.rologej’s were hanishe<l 
from llonu^ and Paly for the fast time in 131) 
B.C. , in cons(M|U(!nce of an (‘diet of (he Pnet.or 
pei(*gurnis, Cn. Cornelius Hispalus (Val. Ma.x. 

i. 3. 3), hut in the rmpiirial period, by a long 
series of reH(dutionH passed —oftmi at shc»it inter- 
vals “—by the Smiates they were made liable not 
to expulsion only, hut to the severest penalties 
(Tac. Aim. ii. 32, xii. 52. Hint. ii. 02 ; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 

9 . 2 ; Ulpian, Mvn. ed Horn. leg. call. fl76HJ 15. 2). 
Ihese measures, how(iver, brought afiout no con- 
siderable diminution of their activity (Juven. vi. 


553 tr. ), as their clientele inoludod people of the hiMi- 
est rank, and even the Em}>eiors themselves made 
use of t.lndr art. Hmu'e 'Faeii-us {JJist. i. 22) could 
with perfei't justice sjicak of the itidfJiGinatlci as 
‘genus hominuni pot,(mtibus inlidum, si)crantibua 
fallax, (piod iii eivitate nost.ia, et vetahitiir semper 
et retiuehit ur.^ In latin* (,inioH it was only the 
seeking and giving of infoimat.ion hearing uiion 
the lilc of tJie Ein])<'ior and the snccessiou to the 
tJirone — and, in t-he (‘a,se of slaves, cousultatioUvS 

n*gardiiig the duration of their masteCs life that 

ra-nked as ea,pital erinu‘s (Paul. Sent. v. 21. 3--4 - 
Momm.sen, Ham. Strafreeht, Leipzig, 1839, p. 86 111'.); 
and, imhs'd, Alexamhu' S(werus aetaially instituted 
public chairs of astiology in Borne, and endowed 
tlumi fiom (b(» iiatnjiial exehe<iuer {II hit. Aug. 
Alex. Sen. 27- 5; 41. 4). ddien at length Dio- 
ehd-ian, in A. I). 294, issued a nniviirsal interdict 
a, gainst tbi? ‘ ars mathmnatica damnahilis’ {Cod. 
JiLs't. ix. 18. 2). 'Fhii (huPh-hlow lo divination in 
Uome, how<3V(‘r, was givmi by the sev'ere decree 
(25th Jan. A. I). 357) of the h!mp(u(>r (^)nstantius 
{Cod. TItead, ix. 16. 4 - CVa/. Just. ix. 18. 5; cf. 
also Cod. TItead. ix. 16. 5 and 8) : ‘ Nemo haru- 
spiccru consulat aut nuithemat icum, nemo Imri- 
olum, aiigqirum <‘t va,tum prawa eonfessio conti- 
I cescat. Chaldaei ae ma.gi i*t eisteri, cjiios malelicos 
I oh fai'inorum multi tmliiuun vnlgus a,ppellat, nec 
I ad banc partmn aliipiiil moliantur. sihuit omnibus 
' perpetuo divinandi eiuio.sitns. etmiim suppliidnm 
(‘apitis f<u-<'t gladio up.on^ prostratus, (luicunquo 
iu.sHiK ohse<{uium denegaveuit.. ' Ncvm-Uicdess, m 
spite of all such repr(\sHive measurers, Dm deep- 
simted craving of t-hc human heait for light upon 
tlui futuie stall contiumMi t,o a.ssert itsidf, oven 
aft<*r the triumph of ChriAmnity, as is shown by 
the zeal ami vigour noth v Iiirh Christian evau- 
galists like C{e*NariuH of Arles and Martin of 
Bracara mad<3 war upon Mu3 vestagt's of pagan 
divination. T'ln^ lirst-mentiomMi gives a long and 
detailed list, of (.he vauous modes of soothsaying 
still in vogu(3 m his own day (6th c’cnt. A.I>.) : 

‘ nulluM ttx voids f'ara,gos vel divinos vel soi tilegos 
n*<j[uirat. . . . nidlus sibi j>rac<'an(atoreH adhibeat 
. . . similiter »‘t aaiguria ohservare mdit.e. nec in 
itimu'c posit i aUipuiH fudcnlss cant-antes attendite 
ne(* ex lllanim eantu diabolicas divinationcs an- 
nuntaure praesumite’ {Migm% PL xxxix.2269) ; to 
( lies«‘, must bf» added t.he ‘suites Sanctonuu ’ mmi- 
(ioiied lafm in the recut ds of Councils (cf. R. 
Boese, Super^J it 1 * 01 *'^: Aeehih'nses r (Ursitrio eaP 
Iertif\ M.iibuig, lou'j, p. 42 f.), i.e. Die piact.ico 
of opening the Script.mes at landom in ordm* to 
find a tiimlenci' which might furnish t-lu* solution 
of a stubborn dileuuua or give informat-ion n^gard- 
ing (.he futuie {‘oui <!•* paginis ♦•vuirodirlM sort.es 
legtudPfAugu 4. A/a Ic, 37, p- 212, 3, < fold baclierj} 

' a devie(* whi<*h Xu-oi fine himself had employed 
{(\a\f\ vtii. f2. 2in, .Old which was at an earlier 
day applietl in exiMdly the same wav t.o the works 
of the H,ncient poets, especially Ve.rgil {ib. iv. 
3. 5). (7- art,. DiviN'A'rioN ft dirist ian), 

LoiiMU"i: A Ij/ T-t I In t «I Iti't dr la divhiation 

da/t ' e l\ ‘Oj’imi ■■u it umi'i* ISHti, For 

autiptiin jifsi tiutjmia In. Mnnnr.t n. Ji'-tn Slantairrht/h 
L(iu,e4r, rv/tl, VV, i. a: m, I M J *IH* modiH 

atirain'sttidi Runmnoi nm,' m *dn'iii' , xvii. (IHSt)) 

4lH XM.' 1 •! a V'l - i 'Po fmuam- 

rittimnijurt Kanmntii eats un«»tuartan vt fUM'Oicjf cm/ tb. xix. 

(iS'.n) 4tir. 4nn ; c;, WiA-snwa, in Jii': it, 

iifi.H?, lirliifitm xi. KxUtar d. ilnmfr, |i|>, 3l!!3f., 

iitl tf. For r rh' n.fiton «,rid hur imt : G. Blftcher, ‘ P© 

oxtlrtplclo fn,!.,' ai gru h. VtrstuJp ti. Vofar~ 

ftciVrn, <td. A. I>i*ti-it-di and H. WuriMeh, a. 4, PinwMen, 1905; 
C. O. Thulin, ‘ Pin «tni«ki3<da P»ss«*iplin : i. PU* nittxhdirc,' in 
I/tnjgk. Ai'hskr, xn 5, (aaiicnhurK. 190C, ii. ‘ Pie Hara- 
wpirin/ lit. xii. I, luoa, til, ‘ Die liaualimriier and zm Pe- 
B<4anht,e and < a.-nnr. itum d< r P.u'i p,'*’*/ i5, xiv. 1 , g>09 ; 
Wb.sowa, n/», t *f 4(.'i n i‘<»r . 1 ' ti.Oivo ' A Bouch^-L-cclercci, 
AM.a -/rermie, PariH, ispp; 'w. KroU, ‘A.:’m1»i Ii. 
ri, A«i.rolf4pe,' in Smtr Juhrbuvhfr f. d. klam. Altnt mi. fPiOl) 
559-577 ; Fh BoU, ‘ Id© Erforttt‘kang: <1. untiken Astrologm,' 
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ib. XXI. (1908) 103-126 ; F. Cumont, Les Religions orientates 
dans le pagaiiLS'me romain. Pans, 1907 [Germ. tr. by Q. Gehrich, 
Leipzig and Berlin, 1910, pp. 191-214]. 

G. WiSSOWA. 

DIVINATION (Teutonic). — Tacitus {Germ, x.) 
states that the German tribes practised augury and 
divination by lot as much as any people. He pro- 
ceeds to describe the latter, which, he says, was 
used in both public and private life, and which from 
other references appears to have been a common 
custom. He says that it consisted in picking up 
and interpreting chips of wood that were inscribed 
with some kind of signs (which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard : 

* If the twigs prove unfavourable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favourable, the confirmation 
of augury is still required. For they are also familiar with the 
practice of consulting the notes and the flight of birds ; and it 
18 a characteristic of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. There are kept at the public expense, in the woods 
and groves, white horses, free from all taint of human labour ; 
these, yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 
pnest and king or chief person of the community, who observe 
then manner of neighing and snorting. Nor is theie greater 
reliance on any form of angur\ , both among the common people, 
the nobilitv, and even the priests ; for they regard themselves 
as the mmisters of the gods, the horses as acquainted with their 
will.* 

We may compare a passage in the Flatevjarbo/c 
(saga of Olaf Trygvason, 322), where we hear of 
horses sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Throndhjem fiord. In the sagas we hear also of 
wolves being used in augury, but the majority of 
the instances are concerned with birds, usually the 
raven. This bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with battle ; should one be 
heard tlirice screaming on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors ; but the appearance of ravens following 
a host or a single warinor will bring good luck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the .significance of the 
raven occurs in the saga of Olaf Trygvason in the 
Heimslcringla, Earl llakon, after the defeat at 
Danevirke, made a great blood-sacrifice, and ‘ theie 
came two ravens flying, which croaked loudly, and 
now, thought the earl, the blood -oftering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he thought good luck would 
be with him any day he liked to go into battle * 
(tr. Laing). Here the two birds were perhaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, Hugm 
and Munin, from whom he learnt all that was going 
on in the world. In this connexion we may men- 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen described 
in Anglo-Saxon records ; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time there became 
visible a raven, which by its drooping or flapiiing 
wings portended defeat or victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a belief that certain specially 
gifted persons could understand the language of 
birds. Procopius {de Bell, Goth, iv. 20) gives the 
story of Hennigiselus, king of the Varni, who 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaking of a 
bird as presaging his own deatli. In the sagas 
various birds act thus as soothsayers — the raven, 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poem 
Fafnismal, Sigurdr, after tasting Fafnir’s blood, is 
able to understand the speech of certain nut- 
hatches which warn him of the treachery prepared 
by Heginn ; and the Ynghnga Saga gives the 
legend of a certain king Dag who had a sparrow 
which he greatly valued, since, like Odin’s ravens, 
it flew to diflerent countries and brought him much 
news. 

Divination appears to have been largely practised 
by * wise women,’ both among the early Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent, and in later times in the 
North. Strabo (bk. vil. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states that 
the Cimbri were accompanied to war by grey-h aired 


prophetesses, who presaged victory in battle from 
the blood and entrails of slaughter ed jirisoneis; 
Tacitus has several references to the juojiiieUiss 
Veleda, who was held in much reverence by the 
Bructeri, and who had predicted the succes.s of the 
Germans and the destruction of the legions ; and 
Ctesar and other writers also lefer to the divina- 
tions of ‘ wise women ’ among the Teutonic armies. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘wise woman,’ 
such as Thorhjoig, who, in the saga of Kink 
Kaudlia, visits the house of Thorkel. She has a 
special diess, seat, and food, and further requires 
one of the women of the house to sing the 
‘ warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts tlie 
end of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
future of many of the people. 

In addition to these forms, we have vague 
references to some sort of inquiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrifices ; as, for example, in the 
Eyi'hyggia Saga^ where Tlidrolf of the Mostr makes 
a great sacrifice and consults Thor, ‘his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to whether he shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, * but the word, showed 
Thbrolf to Iceland.’ 

We hear also of divination by dreams, and of 
the practice of single combat, as a kind of ordeal 
by battle, to decide disputes, which Tacitus {loc, 
c%t, ) states was also used to x^resage the result of a 
war. 

Literaturb. — Corpus Poeticum Boreale, ed. Vipfusson and 
Powell, Oxford, 1883; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 
1880 (tr. Stallybrass) ; Sagas, passim, especially IHateyjarhok, 
ed. Vig-fusson and Myer, Ohiistiama, 1868, and lieimskringla, 
tr. Laiiig, London, 1844 ; Cmsar, de Hell. Gall, i, SO : Tacitus, 
Germania, vui., x., Hist. iv. 01, 06; Piocopms, de Hell. Goth. 
iv. 20 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 9, 10 ; Affathias, iu 0. 

C. J. Gaskkll. 

DIVINATION (Vedic). — The Vedic art of 
divination, when contrasted with the Greek art, 
presents striking diflerences. Institutions compar- 
able with the wide-reaching influence of the Gre<dc 
oracles were never develoxied, and, while the gift 
of prophecy could, like other mystic powers, l>e 
acquired and increased by religious ausieritiess 
(cf. Mahdbhdrata, 3. 16,87*0, Calc, ed.), still the 
power of seeing what is hidden, esx)ecially what 
IS hidden in the future, dei)endcd in the main not 
on inspiration or personal gifts, but on the know- 
ledge of how to interjiret certain oviina and por- 
tenta. The chief reason for this fact must be 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magic (cf. Magic [ Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to accpiire any 
desired blessing has little reason to iTiquire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, his only motiv<; 
for inquiring about the future can be to Ie;irn wluai 
danger is impending, in order that he may avert 
it by the timely i>erformance of the ne<‘essary 
It was iirimarily to this need that the observamte 
of omens and portents in India was due, though 
further development was sure to follow, as th<i 
attempt to define an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favourable omens. 

The omens and portents recognized in the Vedic 
system of divination may be classified as follows : 
(1) ominouB^ appearances and actions of animals, 
especially birds — i'uJcuna ; (2) Tiheiiomcna at vari- 
ance with the usual course or -ad b/mta ; 

(3) physical marks — laJcmna; (4) omens of an 
astrological nature ; (5) omens drawn from occur- 
rences at the sacrifice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard to the omens drawn from the sacri- 
fice, it must be noted that, while they depend in 
part upon things not wholly subject to the regU’ 
lation of the celebrant {e.g. the movements and 
colour of the fire), in part tliey depend upon things 
that are subject to his will {e.g. when it is stjited 
that Parjanya will give rain if both or (me of the 
bulls that draw the cart is black [Satapat?ut 
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Brdhmana, 3. 3. 4. 11 ]), and so [>as.s over by almost 
imperee}>Ul)Ie liansiUons from diviaatory obser- 
vances ii|t.() directions about the sacriiicial tecinii(nio 
required tiO obtain a desired olqeet. This subject 
will be refeired to in other articles (cf., art. 
Dreams [Vedie]), and the present article will be 
devoted to the ceremonies the purj)()se of which 
is the attiiinment of knowledp^e (vbjnwna), usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natuni.1 
means. 

1. Sources.— As was to be expectod, the chief 
source for such ceremonies is the KauUka Sutra, 
which is^ supplemented by an intorestin^jr chapter 
m the Sdmavitlhdna Bralmimia, 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Vedic' texts, sullhuent to 
show that such practices were not con lined it) these 
two schools, and that the leason why they are nol» 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the litoraXure. 

2 . The ceremonies.— The most widely attesh^d 

'y47?7w?/K-ceremoiiy is the test of tlui bride, advised 
or enjoined by the (Irhya Sfitras (Asvalayana, 1. 
5.4-5; (lohhila, 2. 1. :M) ; A pa/. I am hi ^ a., 3. 14-17 • 
Manava, 1.7. O-IO; Kathaka, 14; Ilharailvaja, T 
H [the la.sttwo in (Jaland, p. 127, n. K); Kansika, 
37. 7- Id; cf. Wmternitz, Dta' aUtiuL IIochzritH^ 
ritiwll, 1852, p. 37). It is hasiid upon the prin- 
ciple of <tMr<tvtio and consists in olleiim'- 

from four (o nine clods of earth, taken from dillei^ 

]>hi(‘cs, to the hrid('!, whosc^ (dious^ is ominous. 
Asvalayaua’H list is tyjucal, and <^onij>ri.sCis idcxls 
irom a laud that yitdds two ciops a year, from (.he 
Htabh^ of a cow, from a wdl (altar), from an undry- 
nig pool, from a garnbling-pla.ce, from <‘roHs-roa.ds, 
from a bainm spot, and fiom a (;(‘inetery. They 
signify rc!sp(;c.tiv(dy that the hrid(‘\s otlspVini- will 
he uch in iood, rich in c.at.dc, rich in holy lu-lir 
ixch in oyt'rythiug, addieded to qamhlin*’;', wander- 
iug in diflcrtmt- <lir<*c,t,ionH (acc(}i<liri‘* t<> ICiiusika 
that she will he unfaithful), i„xa, and’ the cau:.(‘ of 
the death of Inu husband {jic< oh! mg to Kausika. t hat 
.she will not livejong). When there is a ninth’ clod 
((xohliila arnl Kadnika), it is mi.x<*d of all thcM* 
HubstaiKSjs. I h(5 t‘<‘r(*mony is K'comimnnled when 
It is imiioHsible U> dcUu'ndm^ Mui b id-’ . 
from the nia-rks on her iiody > .• ' ; 

Aiiiistaiiilia iiiiplicH Uial, her family hav(« a'’ri.\li(, 
UmiIijcc.L fo l.liiK (chI,. ^ An aKcrtifili'vi* in Kanfi’ka, 
37. 11-12, i.H to HMiuire tlie hrnh^ to pour out. a 
ha.ndtul of water tha,t ha,s bcmi hles.Msi. If she 
' easterly direction it is a good omen. 

With this may las compaj'fsl the. t>ra<dices for the 
nurpose of yc(*ing whetluir the ground .ndected for a 
iiouse is smtahht (Apast, (JS 2. 8. I 8), though these 
may appear t(^ us |>racti<‘a,I ladJuu* than inagical, 
ami the im|)r(‘Msion is st-reiigthemsl by Mu^ absence 
ot aJl religious (dmmmts from the ccimnony. A 
I-a m ; UK an.I rcfill.-.l. If M„: nartl. nior.. than 

lahll.H it, Ihc Kiti! IK Ki'O.i ; if it faila to iill it, ilia 

iV’’- I’if- i=t ‘Hlcil wifh 

water. If,_in tlin iiminiiiK, thorcs ia water still in 
f, flic sih! IK i( t,i„, j.rmmd is dry, it is had : 

and if it iM moist, it is iiidillerent. 

Another method of (iivirriti.m in the KatlAika, 
with [.aralloH in the In.;,. to- lin-i ( m ■ , is Ise-ed 
npon the wid,.:,pM.,d belief that a man’;, reflexion 
oi sliailow 1, |iat l, el liis jiersonality. Heiiee, when 
one eannol -ee Ins n-Hcxion, his spirit is ('one (he is 
ygo.va or WfZowmrm.v), and tie is in .ianyer 

I,.. r I. ““ ‘/-lO, employ, s thi.s 

- ea as follows: fieforc a battle the ki eunses 
IK wan ion, to_ look, two by t,wo. into a ves.sel of 
wa rn over whieh Atharva Ve.la, ‘J. fi. has been I 

h nnist not lake part m Uie approaehinK haltle. 
Siinilai applieittions of tlii.s iiiea an; lound in ' 
laittinya Sa.hhila, 0. 7 . 1 : .Maitrayaui Sa.hhila, 


4. 7. a;,yv;.l.-ivan;!. Srauta Sutra, 5. It). 5: Anas- 

tamha SS. I.> l! ,i. 4 ; Katyayana SS. 3. 3. ebf 

Oldeubcrg, p. 52(>, ii. 4). 

Anothoi mot, hod of divination prae.tised before a 
Isittlc 1 .H n.s follows: I hreu ropes, niaile of bow- 
strniK-s, arc laid upon heated coals, and Athar Ved 

5. 0 I.S recited over them. The middle .sfrino- r-,.,!.,.' 
.scu ta death, the ot her striiiKs the two armies'’ If the 
inid.llc .stiiuK pa.sses over one of the other strinss 
it forebodes f.he defeat of that army ; if one of tlie 
ontsulo strings passes over (,he rniddle strin-- it 
.siKiuhe.H the victory of the army it represents 
l-.irthcr aiiKiiries as to f,he rank of the ineii who 
wil fall are drawn from Mio port, ion of the .strin- 
tliat cm Is the top, middle, and bottom of the 
.stmiK.s denoting men of similar sfandiiiK Keed 
sfalks (i.>v/.«) m.ay ho nseil instead of tiie rones fef 
Ka,gk.a ir,. 1.7-18). 'I’hcmSaiuavidhana la.m/uit 

(4. 4. U)) attaniH t.h<5 sjum^ purpoKc in the followiru^ 

luaumw: (va<4i conlcslaut is nqu-esented by a pilS 
of glowing smokclivss coals ; th(‘sc an^ .sprinkled at 
the sam(> (ime with wlu. Ho will he victorious 
whose pile first bl.azes u|> with ll.ames free from 
snioke and moving fiom hdt. (.o rigid. 

3\) h‘aru who will live long (j brita-7^ij;if/ua) tho 
same text. (3. 4. II) pioixusls in a simile, r way, but 
m (his <‘as<‘ (he ghi must he mad<^ from woman’s 
milk and eJimmsl on Uto nunio day. The favour- 
abh^ omen ui (his cjise is for one’.s j)ih‘ (,o bum 
, (In' sa.ni(‘ purpoM^ tho Kansika, 
I.) 13 M, din'cks tied; tbH*e lojies of bowstnngs 

Im* laid (m healed <‘oaIs ; if (liey curl upwards it 
IS a, good omen. 

Anolhm* augury ladoKt tho sfd.ling out of a war- 
hke ('Xjicddion is (o produci' an ina,n.si)icious smoke 
by sj.nnkhng grass vdh oil, leciting cei tain 

liymiis ovfu' i(, ami burning d. wi(,h a,n uncanny 
lire (for (hose delails <•(. art. Wn‘<ni<;uAET ( Veil. 1). 

I he (‘xixslilion will compicr (!ie region (.ovvards 
vliich (.be :auok<‘, go(‘s (cf. Kansika, M* 30 31). 

Tho dirtsUmn in wlii<4i a. lost obji'ct must be 
sought is discov(*i(si in (bv following ways: A 
wa(m jiilrhcr is cov<‘rc<l wilh a. m'w cloIJi and 
placed Uftona bed which is not in ds usuaJ jiosilaon, 
iind (In Ifsuin- i oJ an (»(lciing ma<le wdii nxnta- 
lion ol A( bar. \'cd. 2. I a.ie jxmnal ovt'r if-. The 
huxM of (,wo gills who have not. yet mensf-ruateil 
are covm-od with a clodi so t.hat they cannot mm', 
and (hey aie (old to Hunovt' (1 h‘ pdcllcr. 'The lo.st 
ohj«‘c(, is m (he directnni in whudi ( licy cai ry the 
pd<dn*r. Dice may h<^ used instead of (-In^ pitcher 
imtsatl o( th(^ b<‘d (cf. Kan.sika, 
37. 4 bj. .\nothcr lufdhod <‘onsis(a of thiowing 
down and .spns'uling out. at cisjss roads twmdy-ono 
jx'bhh's hhv.-ed wdh Athar. Ved. 7- 9, hut how 
(hey indicate the direction is not siiecificii (cf. 
KatiTk.i, 02. 12 ff. ). 

\\ii*-lliei a woman will get. a huslKuid is ascer- 
ta.ined by tying calves to a is'venqdy rojxn smean'd 
with the Itsavings of an ofitning ma,d(‘ wit.h redta,- 
tion of Athar, V ed. 2, 30, ami ladding Injr loosij 
them.^ If she dofsn sc» in onier from left to rigdit 
.she will ni;n I \ (rd. Kau.aka, 34. 17). Tin* dinxttion 
fioni which the wofx'i* will Come is discovered by 
letfiip'’ hx^e a r-tecr, who..e head is (s»v(‘n‘d with a 
new cloth on w luidi liaas* l^een plasasl tJie letivings 
of an ofibring niade with recitation of Athar. Ved. 

2, 30 (cf. Kau.aka, 3<1. is 15). I’he .Mime informa- 
tion is gamed, a.t an oblation offered at (kawu to 
Aryaman to obkain a Im -band for one’.s .sistm*, by 
olrt'rvmg tin* tliiection from wiueh tin: crows coimi 
(ci.^ Kau..tka, 34. 21 21). 

riie of a child is foretold liy placing four 
fnuf.s of the lla\ plaiif, in the mothei’s hand, bless- 
ing tliem w it b A t liai . \b*d, I. 11, and pouiing water 
over them. 11 lht‘y adhere to one- another the ehild 
will, foj- olivimi lemon , be- a boy. ( fr (be puest 
may whisper the .same h^nnn m'er the son of a 
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Brahman and order him to touch the mother. If 
the name of the limb touched is grammatically 
masculine, the child will be a boy (cf. Kausika, 
33- 17-20). The conclusions drawn from the ap- 
pearance of the root of a plant dug for a chai'm 
to secure easy delivery, andf from the fact that the 
symbolical drawing apart of the munja-gYa,s^ is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to be 
considered as the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (Kausika, 33. 12. 3). 

The prediction of the weather was an especial 
object of divination, and aj^parently Tindertaken 
by means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
idea readily passed into the form that the ueathei 
prophet controlled the weather. Hepce, Athar. 
Ved. 6. 128 says ; ‘ When the stars made Sakadhuma 
(he who predicts the weather from the smoke of 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather 
np)on him. This shall be his dominion,” they said.’ 
Tliehymn is employed in Kausika, 50. 15-16, for the 
propitiation of Sakadhuma by one who is about to 
start on a journey (cf. Bloomfimd, AJPh viL 484 tf.). 
Among the Pari^istas of the Atharva Veda is also 
a text entitled Sadyovrstilaksana^ and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In addition to these, the Kausika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any question. 
They are referred to briefly, with rubrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. 1-3, but fuller 
details are given in the commentary of Kesava. 
The first is as follows. The questioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an- 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge ; wliile it is cooking he thinks, ‘ This 
porridge is done,’ or *This porridge is not done.’ 
If he has guessed correctly, tiie answer to the 
original question will be according to his wisli. 
Similarly, the answer may be made to depend 
upon whether a substance laid upon heated coals 
will curl upwards or not ; whether the number of 
blades in a bunch of grass is odd or even ; wliether 
a flower will close on the day after a hymn has 
been recited over it ; whether he can foretell tlie 
direction in which a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or - branch {Crxnum am.aryllace(e) 

balanced on his head will fall ; whether the 
fjuantity of milk he takes will he sufli(‘-ient to 
fill to overflowing a vessel partly filled with water ; 
whether the smoke from tne fire moves from left 
to light, or vice versa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into two heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers will be in the hand that he 
expected. 

On the same principle rest two charms of the 
Samavidhilna Biahmana, 3. 4. 9 and 6. Two heaiis of 
unhusked grains are designated respectively as ‘ to 
he’ and ‘not to be,’ and the person who is consult- 
ing the oracle is told to take his choice. Or the 
celebrant orders two pupils (brahmaeJidrins) to 
raise two bamboo jpoles ; if they bend (as he ex- 
pects them to do), it is a sign oi success. In both 
of these cases the necessary magic potency is im- 
j)arted to the a])paratus by the celebrant keeping it 
with him over night, and singing over it a certain 
sarnan. At dawn this sdmftn i^ sung again, and 
the test takes place. In the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to see the 
future in a mirror or si)oonful of water (3. 4. 4, 6) ; 
a rod is made to forebode success by growing longer 
in the night (3. 4. 7) ; and the seed's that will thrive 
are distinguished by their increase of weight on the 
night of the full moon of the month of Asad ha 
(3. 4. 8). 

1 For a lace text containing: elaborate oracles from dice, cf. 
Weber, ‘ Ueber ein indisches Wurfel-Orakel,’ Jndische Streifen, 
i. (Beilin, 1808) 274 ff. 


As an example of such practices in a h'auta-te'K.t 
may be cited Taittiriya Saiiihita, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a certain size 
on the ekdstakd (the first or last night of the year), 
and in the morning to attempt to set fire with it to 
a thicket. If the thicket burns, it will be a lucky 
year. The same text also (ii. 509 ; Hiranyakesin 
22. 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro- 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in Gobhila GS 
4. 8. 14 fi*. — one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erects at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of wild bea.sts, 
sets it on fire, sweeps the coals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter with his mouth : if the butter 
catches fire, he will get twelve villages; if it 
smokes, three — is less a means of divination than 
a charm to eflect the desired purpose, combined 
with an augury from the ceremony, com j) arable 
with such practices as those of Kausika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back upon these performances, certain 
common features maybe observed : (1) A religious 
or quasi-religious ceremony is necessary to impart 
efficacy to the apparatus. (2) The general principle 
upon which most of them rest is tlie idea that, an 
association being established between two ques- 
tions, the answer to the one will be the answer 
to the other, or that the person can answer both 
correctly who can answer one correctly. This is 
hut a pai’ticular application of the fundamental 
principles of magic, that the }>art may bo substi- 
tuted for the whole, and that objects connected 
in any way, even though merely by an association 
of ideas, constitute a whole. (3) I't is notewortliy 
that none of the mantras seems to have been prim- 
arily intended for the ])iirpose for winch they are 
here employed. (4) There is a marked tendency 
for the clianns to pass from an inquiry about tlie 
future into a means of comixdling a desired end. 

In some cases the mdication of success is the 
occurrence of what we would term a miiaclc, e.g, a 
glowing rod, seeds increasing in weight. This idea 
is emx>loyed in several forms of the ordeal [daivyri, 
divya)j while in other cases the ordeal is merely a 
pai'ticularly intensiiicd form of oatli. Hence it is 
also called ^apatha^ literally ‘oath’ or ‘self-curse.’ 

In reality the ordeal is but a ])articular foi*m of 
divination, the question being the guilt or irmcx^ence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occurrence of 
this belief among other I ndo - European peoples 
(Schrader, licallex, der indogerm. A ltGrtuin>skimdey 
s.v. ‘ Gottesurtheil ’), it is surprising to find only 
two incidental allusions to the practice in Vedic 
literature. The first of tliese is Pauchavlnisa Bi’ah- 
mana, 14. 6 6, where the story is told of how the 
Ksi Medliatithi taunted the lisi VaJ.sa with being 
not a Brahman, but the son of a Sfulra woman. 
The latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the fire to see which was tlie better Brah- 
man. They did so, each singing tlie sdvian tliat 
bears his name, and Vatsa emerged without losing a 
hair, for that was his wish, and the Vdtsa sarnan is a 
winner of wishes. The other pa,ssage is Chhandogya 
Upanisad, 6. 16. 1-3, whcie tlu^ tiial of a man ac- 
cused of theft, by a form of the fire ordeal in which 
the instrument is a heate<t axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another passage, Kausika, 52. 8, may hear 
upon the question. Among the pra<;tices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved, 6. 100, which is used to 
jirevent or heal the efi'ects of lire, is the sutra, 
sttpiycmfnirtya, prayavhchhati. Sayana, who is fol- 
lowing Kesava, and who is followed in turn by 
Galand, exjilams that in ]>lace of the iaptamdsa 
orilcal (cf. below), the celebrant must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other .substan(‘e enqiloycd 
before handing it to the person who is imdei going 
the ordeal. This interpretation cannot he eoriect, 
as such magical aids aie especially forbidden in 
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the case of tlie vim onleal ; and, aocor<Un<^ to the 
paribhdsd (general rule), Kausika, 7. 7, tlie subra 
must mean that Uie hynin is recited over a stirred 
drink and porridge wliich are given to the M}>y(i- 
nidna. If it has anything to do with the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret preparation, which would 
have been foi bidden had it been detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the passive paiticiple, shouhl 
have been employed, and it is best to give to the 
word the general sense of ‘ one w'ho is suH’ering 
from a cufffh.’ That in later times the ceremony 
may have been performed especially by those about 
to undergo wdth guilty consciences (be tapfanuusa 
(and agni ?) ordeal is not improbable, and Kesava 
may be accepietl as a witness to the fact ; but there 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony was origin- j 
ally devised for such cases, or ever restricted to 
them. 

Further evidenc<i for the lire ordeal was formerly ! 
found in AlJiar. Ved. 2. 12. 1™8 (so Schlagintweit, j 
Die (rattes'Krtheile dcr Jn(lc)\ ISGt), p. 9; Weber, hi- 
dhehe, Sfudirn, xiii. (IS7(>) 16411*. ; Lmhvig, IJer Itig- 
veda, iii. (IB7H) 445; Zimmer, AUindi.s'r/iM Lchr.ii, 
1879, p. 183 f.; Kaegi, Alter utul llerkniift des 
germ. Oottc.surthed.s, 1887. 'Ihe intcrpietation w'as 
first douhttsl by Hotli (cf. drill, Handert l^ieder des 
Athftrm. Vedttl 1888, p. 16), aiid the ritualislii; mani- 
pulation of tlie hymn in tins Kausika Sut ra finally 
discloHCil its true nature as an impn^cation against 
an enemy fm thwailing holy work (id. Bloomlield, 
AJFh xi. 33011: ; Hhh xhi. 89, 294 Ik), 

44ie earliest lawbooks, also, ma-ke hut slight, 
reforeuci^ to the practice, most proba.bly hecaur.e 
it was not (‘onsidcriMl of grimt importama^ and 
because t,he,y weu* (ionsequent ly willing to lc,av(i 
the did.ails to he dimidcsl by local customs. 4'1 h*sc! 
have beam gathered a.ml systmnati/ssl by thi‘. latm* 
treatise's on law, which hnally recognize nitu', forms 
of ordtml. 

(1) Uy the s(‘ales {dhtttti, tid<t). 'fhe acemsed is 
placial in on<; scaht of a ha, lance and his w<*ight in 
stones and sand in tin* (U-lnu* scab*. H<* descends 
from tli(4 scab;, and a,fter cmlain cmaunorues is 
again placed on the balancts. If 1 h‘ is lighter, he is 
innocent ; if heavier, guilty. Kipiality of weight 
is generally consi<bu*<‘.d pnaif ot gouft in a less 
<le^ree, though th<^ a,ut4iorities dilfer upon this 
point arnl upon the Higaili(!ance of accidenfa to the 
apparatus. 

(2) by tire {agni). The accuH<id, whose liandn are 
more or less jirotected by leaves and grains, is re- 
quii'cd to step in seven circles, while holding in 
his hands a piece of healisi iron. If his hamls are 
burnt it is a jiroof of his guilt. 

(3) by water {sntila). To prove his innocence, 
the accused must rmnain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion. 

(4) By poison {vipt). If no ill elfects are ob- 
Bervabl© within a certain time after the accused 
has ttJ-ken the poison, he is declaied innocent, 

(5) liy holy w'ater [hda). An image t)f a god 
recognized by the a(;<uise(i is bathed in water, 
which is then given to the accusesi to tlrink, H he 
docs HO without hetrayinj^ his guilt, ami no mis- 
fortune happens to him uithin a certain time, he is 
inmxHuit. 

(6) by iicf‘ yjwlu'-. itftnd ida). drains of unhuskcMi 
rice are ‘-oa-ked in w^utci in whicli an image of a 
god has b(*cn bathed, and are givmi to the ae<mse<l 
to chew. He im then rts(uiie<l to spit upon a leaf. 
If tiiero is no idoo<i evident, and his gums aro 
uninjured, he is innocent. 

(7) by a Ijcateii gold-piitce {tapdtmdsa). The ac- 
cused is pared to take a gobbpit;ce from a ves.sei 
of hcate<l ghi arnl oil. Q^iivering arni blisters are 
proofs of guilt. 

(B) By a ]»Ioughdiare (phAla). The accuse<l, to 


establish his innocem^o, must lick a heated plough- 
share without burning his tongue 

(9) By lot {d ha rrnud ha rni^t) . Kepi'esentations of 
iiiTioc.eiice and guilt are jilaced in a vessel, and the 
accused is required to draw' one, 

'riu; form of ordeal is detei mined by the nature 
of the crime, the position ol tln^ ai^cuscd, and the 
season of the year. There is observable, as always 
in Huulii lawn the tendmicy to favour the upper 
easbes, but there is also a tendeiu^y to moderate 
the conditions of the onical in favour of the ac- 
cused, and the accaiser is generally reipiired to 
undergo the penalty in case the a, reused is ac- 
(juitted. 'rhe ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human eviilence, ami, as was to he 
<^xj>ccte<I, is aci'ompamcd by religious (su'cmonii's 
(foi fuithm' iletails cf. J. Jolly, lierht inul iSdte, 
1896, p. 144 f., and es]>. A. V. Stmizler, ‘Die ind. 

( lot I esui therhn’ ZDMlr ix. ()Gb4>82). 

practice.s descnheil must be much older than 
the texts in wdiich they ans <‘ontamed. There is 
no warnuit for dec.laring the essentials of any one 
form lat.m* than another ; ami the familiar nature 
of th<> Vb'dic* allusions l.o the fne ordeal as some- 
t-hing well known warrants the belief t liat similar, 
if not identieal, practices w^'cre in vogue in Vedic 

tiUH‘S. 

Allusions to ordeals are found in the classic 
lilm*a.tare in luimayana, vi. 101 103 {(Iorn‘sio), 
when'- Sit a prov<‘s lu'r inmxa'uce by w alking 
thi(»ugh tin'; and in (In* M rehebha-kat ika, 9. 43, 
p. 156 S., wluue tlui onleals l>y the, water, poison, 
and the scab's are rrderred t.m 

I.n'Ku ATCur,. In utltlitins lo tin* art entrU, cf. Victor 
Henry, La dunst / f ndr <oU/'</<c% i’ann, tWO'l, pp f)S>-7H; 

A. IJillrbrAndt, Ica tuiaatr/ ufut . si niH’S»tjrg, 1,VS7, p, ISli; 
H. Ol.'f-ijlirt L' , Om /tV.b'/jn/i lictt Vriiii, Oriliti, p, 5(tUiT.; 
tvad On to ' U.MusH nf tlu' At h-trv a Vciia * [tr M, 

P,h»omIjf‘M!, ii» SLL' \ln., iHforcl, issV, and VV. C.iland, Altia- 
tpnehm y.anhfrrtitutt, A inmost Um, IPOll. 

<k M. boLLXXO. 

DIVINB: right. Divim' right is a right 

conteri'cd hy (iofl, i*.,inc{ loncd or inspired hy Him, 
and hs.'svl (»n 1 1 im or<i uuuicc ami appoint. mcnl,. I'be 
pluasr* is I'cunn all V us(*d to (‘xpi<‘ss the theory that 
kings hold t boir authouty, not trom the choice or 
('oii,^*cnt of their subjects, but from God Himself 
alone In Knglish history it came into spccilic use 
in the. 17th <‘cntury, <liu ing t.he tUsnutes bct wemi 
th(^ Stuaits and tlnnr pt'opie. The tdaim of Diviiui 
right was pie emimmtly matle for that dynasty ; 
the chattiine becuime tint badgi' ol 'roues and High 
Ghuichmcn; and at) the Uiudoration in 1660 it 
wiLs the ms'cpted royalist, ms'etl. It was senously 
maintained that heualitary monarchy, as opjiosi'd 
t.o ev<*ry ot her form of goveuummt, has the Divine 
approval ; that no human powirr <*an ju.stly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights ; that Urn authority 
of Hueh a king is necessarily always despotic ; that 
(lonstitut ional liberties are not rights of the pimple, 
hut (smeessions fieely imule by the king ami liable 
to be resumed at his plcasun; ; that tr(‘atie.H whicJi 
he may make, with his subjects mcridy inform 
them of his pi esent intentions, and are not con- 
tracts of wiiich thf‘ pmforrnance <-an be dfunanded. 

The chief n*pu"s<-n( at i vo the Dtvim^ right 

paity was Sir Kolnut who in his hooks 

ami pamphlcsts laid down the doctiine that the 
government of a family is tlie tnu' ori'dnal and 
moth, 'I of all go\cinnnn{, that all kitign and 
goveumors tiiuivn* then ah f)InU' autJiority frtnn the 
patriartdiM, and that to tlietnu! of th«‘ wmrld tin* king 
will always havt* tin* natural ri^.dit of n .supreim' 
fatln^r ovt*r a multitude, 'rids fantastic tlnsiry was 
tu’ly (h’Veloped ill his Pat riareha^ a |H>:4JiumouH 
V »rk but hi 1 p'> ititm was Huthciently in- 

dicated in works pnldi htai iluring his lifetime', 
his ‘ Freeholder’s Grand ImpieHl touchim- our 
Sovi'reign kord tiie King and his PailianienL 
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(1648), Ms ‘Anarchy of a Limited and Mixed 
Monarchy' (1648), his ‘Observations upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Sadmasius, 
and H. Grotius, D& jure belli et pacis^ concerning 
the Original of Government’ (1652). It amounted 
to a paternal despotism : the king alone is the 
maker of laws, the Lords only give counsel to 
the king, and the Commons merely ‘ perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parliament.’ It was 
this ‘ patriarchal ’ theory of government, doggedly 
adhered to by the Stuaits, that rent the fabric of 
the constitution in the reign of Charles I., and 
drove the long-sutfering nation to the Revolution 
of 1688. 

In the previous century, Richard Hooker (c. 1553” 
1600) had given a philosophical statement of the 
principles of government, making the consent of 
the people the prime requisite : 

* Without which consent there were no reason that one man 
should take upon him to be lord or judye over another ; be- 
cause, althoug-h there be according to the opinion of some very 
great and judicious men a kind of natural right in the noble, 
wise, and virtuous, to govern them which are of servile dis- 
position ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and 
men's more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to be governed seemeth necessary. 

* To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power , for which cause we see throughout the world, 
even from the foundation thereof, all men have ever been taken 
as lords and lawful kings in their own houses. Ilowbeit over a 
whole grand multitude having no such dependency upon any one, 
and consisting of so many families as every politic society in the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete law- 
ful power, but by consent of men, or immediate appointment 
of God ; because, not having the natural superiority of fathers, 
their power must needs be either usurped, and then unlawful; 
or, if lawful, then either granted or consented unto by them 
over whom they exorcise the same, or else given extraordinarily 
from God, unto whom all the world is subject ’ {EccL Polity, 
i. 10 ; Keblc’s edition, i. 302 f.). 

To popularize the princMlos of the liberty of 
subjects, the fiery logic of Samuel Rutherfora did 
more than the massive learning of Ilookei*. His 
Lex Bex (1644) was intolerable to the Koyalists. 
Not only was it burnt by the hangman in Edin- 
burgh in 1661, and by the hands of Sharpe under 
the windows of its author’s college in St. Andrews, 
but it would probably have cost him his life, as he 
was about to be tried for high treason when he 
‘got another summons before a superior Judge.’ 

‘The king,' he contends, ‘hath no masterly dominion over 
the people, but only fiduciary ' (1 1C), ‘That the power of the 
king is tkUiciary, that is, given to him by God m trust, Loyalists 
do not deny ; but wo hold that the trust la put upon the king 
by the people ’ (124). ‘The people may be without the king, 
but not the king without the people ’ (144). ‘Though God im- 
mediately without any action of the people make kings, this la 
a weak leason, to piove they cannot unmake them ' (146). ‘I 
utterly deny that God ever ordained such an irrational creature 
as an alisolnte monarch' (216) ‘Whatever the king dotli as 
king, that he doth by a power borrowed from the Estates, who 
made him king. He rnuat then be nothing but an eimnent 
servant of the State ' (233). 

The democratic principle was argued for in an- 
other classical work on English constitutional law 
and polity — Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
(1690). In the ‘First Treatise’ he subjects the 
writings of Filmer to a searching analysis, going 
over his arguments seriatim, and in the ‘Second 
Treatise ’ he maintains that civil rulers hold their 
power not absolutely bub conditionally, govern- 
ment being a moral trust which is forfeited if 
the conditions are not fulfilled by the trustees. 
Written for the immediate purpose of vindicating 
the Revolution, Locke’s work contains the essential 
principles which have regulated political progress 
for over two centuries, and gradually moulded the 
British constitution. 

Carlyle, in his lecture on ‘The Hero as King/ 
remarks that ‘much sorry stuff, written some 
hundred years ago or more, about the “Divine 
right of kings ” ’ had better be left to rot silently in 
the Public Libraries. At the same time he does 
not wish to ‘ let the immense rubbish go without 
leaving us some soul of it behind.’ 


* Find me the true Ktnning, King, or Able-man, and he has a 
divine right over me. That we knew in some tolerable measure 
how to hnd him, and that all men were ready to acknowledge 
his divine right when found : this is precisely the healing which 
a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after I ' (On 
Heroes, People’s ed. p 183 f.), ‘ He that models Nations accord- 
ing to his own image, he li a King, though hia sceptre were a 
walking-stick ; and properly no other is ’ (Frederick the Great, 
People’s ed., vol. i. p. 286) In this high sense Cromwell is a king 
by' Divine right ; while Pitt is ‘ not born a King, — alas, no, not 
officially so, only naturally so ; has his kingdom to seek. . . . 
tragical it is ... to see a Royal Man, or Born King, wading 
towards his throne m such an element. But, alas, the Born 
King ... so seldom can arrive there at all' (i6. vii. 139 f.). 

The older doctrine had an ephemeral revival at 
the time of the Holy Alliance (1814), which, while 
to all appearances an attempt, inspired by the 
religious idealism of the Czar Alexander i., to find 
in tiie ‘sacred precepts of the Gospel’ a coruiiion 
basis for a general league of European govern- 
ments having for its object the preservation of 
peace, was really a brotlierhood of sovereigns hold- 
ing the reins of government by Divine right. The 
same high doctrine was dear to the fiisb German 
Emperor, who intensely believed himself to be the 
vicegerent of the ‘ God of battles ’ ; and it is held 
as firmly by his grandson, who habitually lays 
stress on the Divine right by which alone the 
kings of Prussia rule, sincerely holding that they 
are appointed and inspiied to shape their people’s 
destinies. ‘ Considering myself as the instrument 
of the Lord, without heeding the views and 
opinions of the day, I go my way' (Kbnigsberg 
speech, 1910). The principle is logically applied 
in Russia, where the Emperor places tlie crown (iis 
the first Napoleon did) on hia own head, deriving 
his kingly prerogative from no man, and being 
answerable to no man. 

The Old Testament has often been regarded as 
teaching the Divine light of kings. But it speaks 
w'ith a somewhat uncertain voice. In gratitude 
for the monarchy, which, arising out ot natural 
beginnings, drew together all the vital eneigics 
of Israel in devotion to one God and one king, 
the prophets went to all lengths in procln.iniing 
the king’s person sacrosanct and Ins rule Divine. 
The earthly monarch was sent in the place of the 
heavenly; bo was Jahweh’s anointed and His son, 
the mediator through whom helj>, salvation, and 
blessing came to the people. The Civil Sta,to was 
a miracle, a gift of God, aiul even the glorious 
kingdom of the future was inconceivable without 
a heaven-sent king. Time, however, brought dis- 
illusioriment ; a succe.ssion of weak and unright- 
eous kings were unfaithful to the pure religion ; 
Hosea (13*^) regarded the monarchy itself as an 
evil ; and, according to a late stratum of the his- 
torical books, Samuel from the very heginnixig 
foresaw a dangerous rivalry to the kingship of 
Jahweh, an autocracy substituted for a theocracy 
(IS It is certain that the jirophets never re- 

nounced their Divine right of criticizing the policy 
and the character of their kings, and that long 
before the end came they remorselessly foretold 
the dissolution of the State and the abolition of 
the monarchy, at least until the Messiah should 
come to restore all things. 

In the New Testament, Christ Himself acknow- 
ledges the rights of Ciesar (the reigning Emperor 
was Tiberius) within his own sphere (Mk 12^'^), and 
St. Paul declares that the Powers that be {i^oua-Lat. 

ordained of God, so that resistance 
to the Power is resistance to the ordinance of God 
(Ro 13^^*)* The Divine-right pai*ty in the Jacobean 
and Caroline period regarded such utterances as 
strongly supporting their cause ; and even Bishop 
Berkeley appears to have interpreted them as pre- 
scribing an unlimited obedience. ‘Loyalty is a 
moral virtue, and “ Thou shalt not resist the Sup- 
reme Power” a rule or law of nature, the least 
breach whereof hath the inherent stain of moral 
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turpitude’ (]'V'or/:s, iv. Ill [quoted by Sanday- 
Headlam, Homans^ Edin. 1895, p. 372]). But the 
early Christians, who weie so loyal to Ccesar ‘for 
conscience’ sake ’ (Ko 13®), were loyal to Christ for 
the same reason; and, when Csesar went beyond 
his sphere and claimed from them Divine honours, 
they not only refused to bow to his authority, but 
branded him as ‘ the Beast.’ 

In truth, the despotic claim of Divine right 
must always make kings either odious or ridicu- 
lous. King James i., who was in the habit of 
telling his Parliament that ‘ they held their privi- 
leges merely during his pleasure, and that they 
had no more business to inquire what he might 
lawfully do than what the Deity might lawfully 
do’ (Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. ^ ed. London, 1871, 
i. 37), was reminded by Melville that, though he 
was king over men, he was only ‘ God’s silly 
vassal.’ It was not a courtly speech, any more 
than Knox’s memorable saying to Mary, ‘Your 
will^ Madam, is no reason.’ But such bold utter- 
ances — the expression of the Divine and indefeas- 
ible right of private judgment — becoming household 
words, created an atmosphere in which the doc- 
trine of Divine riglit to unlimited power ultimately 
died a natural death. Faint and ghostly echoes 
of it are still frequently heard abroad, as when 
Martensen {Christian Ethics [^Sociall^ Eng. tr., 
Edin. 1882, p. 187) advocates hereditary monarchy, 

* because of its full manifestation of the fact that the king- 
exists not by the will of the people, but by the will of God, 
that; the king and his authority are given us, that he is exactly 
the person whom we ought to have, that subjective arguing is 
in this matter of as little use as it would be to complain that 
we have not other parents than those whom God has given us, 
although those parents may have undeniable imperfections, to 
which we need not be blind, but by which our dutifulness must 
not be disturbed.’ 

The ideal State is that in which the Divine 
right of every personality is recognized, and the 
throne thus broad-based upon the people’s will. 
In such a State each individual can say, in a much 
higher sense than was meant by the Grand Mon- 
arque, ‘L’^tat c’est moi.’ It is vain to imagine 
that 'there’s such divinity doth hedge a king’ 
{Hamlet, IV. v. 123), when the king happens to be 
Hamlet’s stepfather, lawless and murderous ; but 
the words have a profound significance when the 
Divine protection of a good king is mediated by 
the fervent loyalty of a great nation. 

‘Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like a harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, followingas 
laws the rules and canons of musical science ’ (Hooker, vm. 2, 
Keble’s ed. iii. 440). 

See also art. GOVERNMENT, and Literature there 
cited. J, Strahan. 

DIVORCE. — See Marriage. 

DOCETISM. — I. Name and definition. — Docet- 

iBia {^0K7}TLafjL6s) is the heresy which teaches that 
Christ had no real material body and human 
nature, but only an apparent body, a phantasm of 
humanity (like the angel Raphael in To 12^®). His 
acceptance of the ordinary laws that govern our 
life. His eating, drinking, birth, and death, are so 
many illusions {doKeiv, in the sense of ‘ seeming ’ 
only). 

The name So/crfraC (SoKiraQ appears first in a letter of Serapion 
of Antioch (191-203 [reproduced by Euseb. JSB vi. 12j); in 
which he forbids the reading of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter because it is corrupted by the * successors of those who 

S receded JVJarcion, whom we call Docetes.’ It appears again in 
lem Alex. Strom, in. 13 (PG viii. 1192), vii. 17 G&. ix. 653), in 
Hippol. Philos, viii. 8 {%b. xvi. 3347), in Theodoret (t <j. 458), Ep. 
82 (xb. Ixxxiii. 1264): ‘ Marcion, Valentine, Manes, and the 
other Docetes.’ But the heresy existed long before the time of 
these writers. There are traces of it in the NT, it recurs in 
the Apostolic Fathers, it became part of the Gnostic system, 
continued in various forms among Manichasana and Mono- 
Bhysites, lasted into the Middle Ages, and was adopted (in part) 
by Muhammad. ^ ' 


Docetism was not so much a definite system as a 
tendency. There was not one organized Docetic 
sect ; nor was the idea of a phantasmal body of 
Christ adopted for its own sal^ie, for the sake of 
apparent reasons of philosophy, or on the ground 
of texts of Scripture, or other such arguments. It 
is rather the consequence to which other heresies 
led. It is found, moreover, in various forms, more 
or less perfect. One school had only few Docetic 
tendencies, another more ,* it was possible to hold 
Docetic views about our Lord’s birth or conception, 
but not about His death, and vice versa. So we 
find it in many grades, ranging from a slight 
tendency to consider Christ’s humanity as privi- 
leged, more spiritual than ours, less subject to 
humiliating conditions (in Avhich form it might 
be held by orthodox Christians), to the extreme 
school which made all His life on earth a senseless 
mystification. 

2 . In the NT and the Apostolic Fathers. — 
Docetism is the first known Christian heresy. 
‘The blood of Christ was still fresh in Judsea,’ 
says Jerome, ‘when His body was said to be a 
phantasm ’ {adv. Liicif. 23 [PX xxiii. 186]). There 
are passages in the NT against those who deny 
the reality of our Lord’s body. Certain texts in 
St. Paul which insist on Clirist’s birth from a 
Avoman, or on His having flesh (Gal 4^, Ro 1^ 9® ; 
cf. He are sometimes supposed to be directed 
against Docetes. In any case, there is undeniably 
a polemic anti-Docetic niouniiig in the Epistles of 
St. John ; 1 Jn 1^'® and -P'® cbinrly have this sense, 
just as 2^^ rejects the Gnostic basis of Docetism. 
In 2 Jn ’ there is the statement that ‘ many de- 
ceiA^ers are gone forth into the world, even they 
that confess not that J esus CJirist cometh in the 
flesh ’ (A. Wurm, Die Irrlehrcr hn ersten Johannes- 
brief, Freiburg, 1903, pp. 53-C2). 

It may seem strange that Docetism should thus 
be the earliest of all lieresies. One would have 
thought that the first and second Christian genera- 
tions would at any rate have had no doubt about 
our Lord’s real manhood. The explanation is that 
Docetism did not develop by a perverse process 
from the gospel and the Christian system, but 
came to Christianity from Avithout. Already, 
before the time of Christ, the philosophy of 
dualism {q.v.) was in iiossession in Greek and 
JcAvish schools. The concept of the universe as 
the battle-ground betAveen tAvo Avorlds — a good 
Avorld of spirit and a bad woild of matter — had a 
large number of adherents Avhen_ the _ Christian 
gospel Avas first preached. Dualistic philosophies, 
then, combining with the Christian faith, pro- 
duced the long chain of heresies that we class 
together as Gnosticism and Manichseism. In all 
the problem of evil (Tertullian, de Prcescr. 7 : 
‘ unde malum et quare ’) is explained by dualism ; 
and it must be remembered that dualism is not so 
much a Christian heresy as a totally un-Christian, 
pre-Christian, philosopliy. Certainly in some of 
the extreme Gnostic schools there is hardly any 
Christianity at all. Docetism is a corollary of 
Gnostic dualism. All these combinations of the 
old Persian philosophy Avith the neAv religion took 
from the gospel at least the name of Jesus Christ 
as the leading champion of the good world of spirit, 
if not a final emanation from God its creator and 
protector. It followed, then, that He could not be 
Himself polluted by matter. He had come down 
to redeem men’s souls by freeing them from matter ; 
He Himself must be pure spirit. The body is bad, 
made by the powers of darkness and evil ; there- 
fore the Saviour could have no body. So all the 
passages of the Gospels that refer to liis flesh, or to 
His dependence on matter in birth, eating, death, 
must be understood as describing mere appear- 
ances. It Avas necessary that He should seem to 
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have a material body, but this was only what 
seemed to be. 

Docetism in the first period is always tlie corol- 
lary of some Gnostic system. F. Chr. Baur {Die 
christliche Gnosis, p. 258) held that all Gnostics 
were Docetes. This is not correct. There were 
Gnostic schools, as that of Basilides, which solved 
the problem in another way, denying any essential 
union between Chiist, the spiiit'ual Saviour- .^on, 
and the man Jesus — thus foreshadowing Nestorian- 
ism. But more or less advanced Docetic ideas 
accompany most Gnostic systems ; although we 
cannot say that all Gnostics were Docetes, we may 
safely say that all early Docetes were Gnostics. 
Docetism was always a consequence of that repre- 
sentation of matter as evil which is the common 
element of Gnostic schools. It was a feature of 
Gnosticism specially hateful to the early Fathers, 
because it made of the Gospel story — all the Life 
that is to be our example (Jn 13^®) — a vain pre- 
tence. ‘Spare the one hope of the whole world,’ 
says Tertullian to Marcion {de carne Christi, 5 
[PjL ii. 760]). Although this theory was not a 
separate heresy, but rather a consequence of the 
larger issue about dualism, it could be refuted 
separately. Apart from the general question 
whether matter be an emanation from the evil 
principle, it was possible to defend the real human- 
ity and so the material body of Christ ; it was 
possible to show to any one who accepted the 
story of His life in the Gospels that He was a real 
man, subject to the normal conditions of human 
life. Many Fathers accordingly discuss this ques- 
tion separately, and refute those who deny it, 
without dealing with the reason of their denial. 
So they have left us the concept of Docetism as a 
special heresy, and of Docetes as a particular class 
of persons. 

The Dp /sile of Barnabas, v. 12 (‘God says that 
the stroke of his fiesh is from tliem Dc. the Jews ) ’), 
is sometimes supposed to contain a Docetic idea 
(‘naiver Doketismus ^ [Harnack, Dogmengesch, i, 
215]), but unjustly. The text goes on to declare 
the reality of the Passion and Crucifixion ; the 
words quoted mean only that this was the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (Funk, Patres apost., Tubingen, 
1901, i. 53, n. 12). Ignatius of Antioch, in the 
Greek version of his Letters, repeatedly and velie- 
mently denounces those who say that Christ 
‘suffered apparently’ (rd doKetu TreTrovS^pai [^IVall, 
10]), and insists on the reality of His flesh {Dph. 
7, 18 ; Trail. 9-10). All the first part of ♦S'mym. 
(1-6) is devoted to anti-Docetic polemic.^ Poly- 
carp quotes 1 Jn 4^^-, adding that whoever does 
not confess the witness of the Cross is of the devil, 
and whoever denies the Kesurrection and the Judg- 
ment is the first-born of Satan. He describes these 
ideas as ‘ the folly of many people ’ {Phil. vii. 1-2). 
This is generally believed to be directed against 
Marcion and his followers. Irenaeus tells the story 
of Polycarp meeting Marcion and calling him the 
first-born of Satan {Hcer. in. iii. 4). Justin, Martyr 
counts Marcionites among the other Gnostics who 
‘in no way worship Jesus, but only confess Him 
in words’ {Dial. 35 \_PG vi. 551]), and insists on 
Christ’s real human nature {ih. 43 [568]). 

3. Docetism in apocryphal scriptures. — There 
are traces of Docetism in several apocryphal books 
that circulated for a time among early Christians. 
We have seen that Serapion of Antioch forbade 
the reading of the Gospel of Peter because it had 
been corrupted by Docetes. The fragment lately 
discovered (in 1887 at Akhmim in XJpper Egypt, 
published by U. Bouriant in 1892) confirms his 
judgment. Verse 10 says (of Christ on the cross) : 

‘ But he remained dumb, as one who feels no pain ’ 

1 These passages are wanting in Oureton’s Syriac version 
(Lightfoot, The Apost. Fathers, pt. ii. vol. \. [1889] p. 320). 
vox IV. — 53 


(Harnack, ‘ Evang. u. Apokal. des Petrus,’ TU ix. 2 
[1893], p. 9). 

Except those of Paul, all the apocryphal A cts of 
Apo.stles contain more or less Docetic ideas, often 
together with a certain amount of Eneratism (a 
similar corollary of hatred of matter). The Acts 
of John (early 2nd cent.; cf. Euseb. HE iii. 25) 
exhibits the most pronounced form. At the Last 
Supper, St. John, leaning on Christ’s breast, found 
it non-resisting (89 [Hennecke, NT Apokryphen, 
Tubingen, 1904, p. 451]); at the entombment, the 
body of Christ was at one moment apparently 
solid, at another it was ‘ immaterial and incor- 
poreal and like nothing’ (93 {ih. 452]). The Cruci- 
fixion was only an appearance ; at the same 
moment Christ appeared to John on the Mount of 
Olives and explained this (97 {ih. 454]). The Acts 
of Peter (cf. Euseb. iii. 2) has the statement, char- 
acteristic of one school of Docetism, that God sent 
His Son ‘ through the Virgin Mary’ (7 [Hennecke, 
399]), The material Passion was an appearance : 

‘ What appears is quite different from this suffering, 
as it was from the passion of Christ * (37 {ih. 421]). 
The Acts of Andrew is strongly Encratite ; its 
Docetism appears in § 6 (Hennecke, 466), where 
man is said to be ‘immaterial, holy, light,’ etc. 
In the Acts of Thomas, Docetism is less evident, 
but the usual Gnostic antithesis between matter 
and spirit is supposed throughout ; Christ is sjiirit 
(Hennecke, 480-544). Only the Acts of Paul {ih. 
369-383) seems free from any trace of this heresy. 

In many cases the Docetism of these apocryphal 
scriptures is latent rather than manifest, or it 
shows itself only in one or two sentences. For 
the rest they speak of our Lord in much the same 
tone as the Canonical hooks. This explains how' 
they could be read in ortliodox circles often without 
suspicion. On the other hand, they were rejected 
by authority (cf. Euseb. iii. 25) because of their 
heretical tendency, shown chiefly in the form of 
Docetism. 

4. The Gnostic Docetes. — The apocryphal scrip- 
tures quoted were composed in Gnostic circles ; the 
quotations have anticipated part of what follow's. 
With regard to Docetism the Gnostic schools fall 
into three classes : (1) those which were not Docetic 
at all, but distinguished Christ the spiritual Saviour 
from the normal man Jesus ; (2) the milder Docetes, 
who admitted a body of Christ, though it was a 
spiritualized one {<rQ/xa xpvxt-Kdjf or irvevparLKbv), and 
only passed through His mother, was not formed 
of her ; (3) the extreme Docetes, %vho denied all 
reality to the body of Christ ; He was bom in no 
sense at all, and all His human life w’as a mere 
phantasm (Harnack, i. 285). 

(1) Basilides {q.v.) (in Alexandria at the time of 
Hadrian, a.d. 117-138 [Enseb. iv. 7]) was not a 
Docete, but solved the Gnostic problem in the 
other way, by distinguishing the man Jesus from 
the Spirit, the voOs, who entered into Him at His 
baptism. Irenaeus says that Basilides’ account of 
the Crucifixion was that Simon of Cyrene was 
crucified by mistake, ‘and Jesus Himself took the 
form of Simon, and stood by and laughed at them ’ 
{Hcer. I. xxiv. 4). If Basilides really taught tliL 
[it is disputed], it shows a trace of one idea, com- 
mon to most Docetes, namely, the denial of the 
Crucifixion. 

(2) The milder school is represented by Valen- 
tinus, Apelles, Bardesanes, and Marinus. Valen- 
tinus (c. 120-160) taught that Jesus had a ‘ psychic ’ 
body which could not decay, was not su eject to 
the normal laws of matter (Letter to Agathopus 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, iii, 7 {PG viii. 1161]): He 
passed through His mother as water through a 
pipe {Kaddirep i)5o}p dih <ro)\7jvos [Iren. I. vii. 2]). He 
was an emanation from the thirty .dEons, the visible 
appearance of the pre-existent Christ produced 
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through Mary by the lowest (female) ^on, Sophia, 
and the power of the Creator-denaiurge [ib. I. xi. 
2, 3). Later Valentinian schools developed and 
modified the founder’s ideas in various directions. 
Some, keeping the idea of the non-natural body 
of Jesus, further distinguished between Him and 
Christ as two persons {ib. ill. xiv. 1). Mark 
(Irenceus’ contemporary of this school) distin- 
guished two baptisms of Jesus, one the (psychic) 
baptism of the ‘apparent Jesus’ (rou 4>a.Lvojj.ivov 
""lyjarov) by John for the forgiveness of sins, the 
other a pneumatic baptism, to which Mk 10^®^* 
refers, in Avhich He received Christ, or the Spirit, 
for His perfection {ib. I. xxi, 2). This represents 
exactly the combined milder Docetism and (as we 
should say) Nestorianisni of this school. Marcion’s 
disciple Apelles so far modified his master’s teach- 
ing that he, too, must be classed among the milder 
Docetes- Pie admitted that Christ had a real 
body, formed from the stars and ‘ higher ’ sub- 
stances of the world, not really born of Mary, 
but like the body of an angel (sic) (Tert. de came 
Christi, 6 [PX ii. 763]; adv. Marc. hi. 11 [zb. 335]). 
We hear nothing of Docetism in Bardesanes 
himself (in Syria, A.D. 154-223? [Euseb. iv. 30]). 
Ephraim Syr. in his account [Serm. polem. adv. 
hcer, 1 [0pp. Syr., Rome, 1740, ii. 437-439] says 
nothing of Christological errors, nor does Epiph- 
anius [Hcer. Ivi. [PG xli. 989-993]). But Marinus 
and others of Bardesanes’ school taught the milder 
form of Docetism — that Christ had a ‘heavenly’ 
body, was not born of a woman, and suffered only 
apparently (Adamantius, Dialog, de recta in Deum 
fide, hi. [FG xi. 1793]). 

(3) The chief defenders of extreme Docetism are 
Cerdo, Satornil, and Marcion. Cerdo (K^/jSwv, a 
Syrian in Rome at the time of Hyginus, c. 136- 
140 [Iren. I. xxvii. 1 ; cf. III. iv. 3]) is known 
chiefly as the teacher of Marcion. He is said to 
have denied absolutely the reality of Christ’s body 
and of all His apparently human actions (birth, 
death) on earth (Epiph. xli. [PG xli. 692-693]; 
Hippol. Philosoph. x. 19 [PG xvi. 3435-3438]). 
Irenseus (ib.) counts him a follower of Simon 
Magus, the supposed father of all Gnostic and 
Docetic theories. Satornil (Saturninus, a Syrian 
[2nd cent.]), mentioned already by Justin (Dial. 35 
[PG vi. 552]), was a consistent dualist in all his 
system, and carried his minciples to their logical 
consequence in absolute Docetism. Our Lord was 
the Saviour, opposed to the God of Israel, and 
came to separate the sparks of life and spirit in 
men from matter. His own freedom from matter 
is emphasized strongly. 

* He said the Saviour was unborn, incorporeal, without figure 
(sine figura), without real matter, apparently seeming a man ; 
and he said the God of the Jews was one of the angels. . . . 
Christ had come to destroy the Jewish God and for the salva- 
tion of those who trusted Him (Christ) ; these are they who 
have a spark of His life ’ (Iren. i. xxiv. 2 ; cf. Hippol. Philosoph. 
vii. 28 [PG xvi. 3322]). 

The most famous of all Docetes is Marcion. He 
was a sailor from Pontus (Tert. Prcescr. 30 [PL 
ii. 48f.] ; Euseb. v. 13), who became a Christian at 
Rome at the time of Eleutherius (c. 177-190? 
[Prcescr., ib."]). Then he was attracted by Gnostic 
circles, and evolved a Gnostic system of his own 
which obtained a considerable following. Marcion- 
ites occur among the heretics in all the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers. Irenyeus traces the line of Marcion’s 
heresy through Cerdo from Simon Magus (Hcer. i. 
xxvii. 1). His Docetism, a.s regards the beginning 
of Christ’s life, was complete. His followers read 
a corrupt version of St. Luke (Hcer. in. xii 7 ; 
adv. Marc. iv. 2 [PL ii. 364]), in which all the 
account of the birth and infancy was cancelled. 
Suddenly Christ apiieared as a grown man : * In 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius He 
descended into the city of (Galilee Capernaum 


from the heaven of the Creator, into which He 
had already descended from His own ’ (adv. Marc 
IV. 7 [PL ii. 369]) ; cf. Lk 3^ 43^ (adv. Marc. i. 19 
[lb, 267] ; Iren. Hcer. i. xxvii. 2). He was in no 
sense really a man, had no real body ; any con- 
nexion between the Divine Spirit Christ and matter 
IS impossible (Tert. de came Christi, 3 [PL ii. 757]). 
Marcion accepted the idea of the sacrificial death 
of Christ. For this reason it is often said that he 
admitted a real passion and death- But there is 
reason to doubt this. It seems that, although he 
constantly spoke and wrote of the death of Christ 
as did orthodox Christians, he understood it in a 
merely Docetic sense. Nikephoros l. of Constanti- 
nople (806-8 15) quotes a sentence from a lost woik 
of Marcion : ‘ Christ seemed to suffer and be buried ’ 
(Antirrhetiha, 21, in Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense, 
Paris, 1852, i. 4(j6). Tertullian devotes adv. Marc. 
iii. 8-11 (PL ii. 331-336) to proving, against the 
heretic, that Christ did not have a ‘ corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

There remains Simon Magus, the reputed author 
of Docetism, as of all Gnostic theories (Iren. Hcer. i. 
xxiii. 2; II. Pr?ef. ; III. Prsef.). His name appears 
repeatedly as the inventor of this idea ; but it is 
very doubtful how far he is not simply a type to 
whom all Gnostic develo])nnents are traced back. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to Docetes (doKiral) 
in Strom, vii. 17 (PG ix. 553) ; in iii. 13 (ib. viii. 
1192 f.) he alludes casually to a certain Julius 
Cassianus (ToiJXtos Kaa-cnavds), who, he says, was 
the leader of the sect of Docetes and a disciple 
of Valentinus. But the passage tells us nothing 
about Julius’ Docetic ideas ; the fragments that 
Clement quotes of his works (ib. iii. 13 and 14 
[PG viii. 1192-1196]) show only Encratism. Jerome 
(Com. in Gal. vi. 8 [PL xxvi. 460]) repeats that 
Cas.sianus was a Docete. Otherwise nothing is 
known of him. 

The Docetes, besides their principle that the 
Saviour could not be defiled by a material body, 
quoted certain texts of Scripture in favour of their 
view, Marcion made much of Mt 12“*®, as showing 
that Christ had no mother (adv. Marc. iv. 19 [PL 
ii. 404]). He also quoted Ro 8® (iv 6^otc^?^art capKds ) ; 
so Nikejihoros (in Pitra, loc. cit.). On the other 
hand, the Fathers had no lack of texts to quote 
against Docetism. The Epistles of St. John sup- 
plied, of course, many such. I^olycarp quotes 
1 Jn 4“'- (Phil. vii. 1) ; Ignatius uses Lk 24®® 
(Smyrn. iii. 2). Iren. Hcer. III. xxii. 1-3 and 
Tert. de came Christi, 15 (PL ii. 779 f.), are good 
examples of contemporary controversy against 
Gnostic Docetism. it may be noted, too, that 
the body of Christ in the Holy Eucharist is fre- 
quently used as an argument i^ainst Docetes. 
Already in the time of Ignatius, Docetes ‘ abstain 
from the Eucharist and prayer (irpoffevx^i prayer 
of oblation ?) because they do not confess that the 
Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
(Smyrn. vii. 1). Irenseus (Hcer. IV. xviii. 6, v. ii. 
2-3) and Tertullian (adv. Marc. iy. 40) use the 
Eucharist as a proof of the reality of Christ’s 
body. 

5, Docetism in the Fathers. — Certain Fathers 
have been accused of Docetic ideas. We have 
seen that Docetism admits of many degrees. ^ It 
may he a question whether an otherwise orthodox 
Father conceived some mild form of it with regard 
to certain incidents of Christ’s life. The Epistle 
of Barnabas has been accused wrongly (see above, 
p. 833«-), nor does there seem to be any foundation 
for the alleged Docetism of Origen (cf. Harnack, 
i. 688). The case of Clement of Alexandria is 
more serious. Photius accuses him of this heresy 
(Biblioth. 109 [PG ciii. 384]). Yet he categorically 
rejects it (Strom, vii. 17 [PG ix. 553], iii. 17 [viii. 
1205]) ; he says that our Lord was really a man 
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[Pmd. iii. 1 [viii. 556]), speaks of His flesh and 
blood (cf. Strom, v. 6 [ix. 58] ; Peed, ii. 2 [viii. 
409] ; Quis dives salv, 37 [ix. 641]), etc. His 
alleged Docetism consists of an idea that the body 
of Christ was not subject to natural desires, nor 
His soul to human passions, such as joy, sorrow, 
etc. {Strom, vi. 9 [ix. 292] ; Peed. i. 2 [viii. 252]). 
And in his Adumbr. in Joh, i. 1 [PG ix. 735) he 
repeats, as a tradition, the story told in the Acts 
of John (see above, p. 833^), that at the descent from 
the cross, St. John, trying to touch the body of 
Christ, found a void there (the legend is told by 
Leukios Charinos, for whom see Photius, Bihl. 114 
[PG chi. 389]). Hilary is quite clear as to the 
reality of the body of Christ and its natural quali- 
ties {de Trin. x. 19 [PL x. 357]) ; but he calls it 
a ‘heavenly’ body (x. 18 [i5.]), and thinks that 
Christ’s soul was not naturally subject to pain 
(x. 23 [^^>. 361]). This idea, not uncommon among 
the Fathers, occurs as a supposed consequence of 
the hypostatic union, and can hardly be considered 
Docetism of even the mildest kind (Harnack, 
ii. 316 f.). 

6. The Docetes in Hippolytus. — Hippolytus 
twice describes a sect whom he calls Docetes 
{Philoso'ph. viii. 8-11 [PG xvi. 3347-3358] and x. 
16 [ih. 3434]). These people seem to have hardly 
anything of what is generally called Docetism ; 
their use of the name is difficult to explain. 
Hippolytus says they call themselves Docetes 
(SoKT^Tct?, ib. viii. 11) ; he explains the name (ironi- 
cally) as derived from the beam (5o/c6s) in their 
eye (Mt 7®). Their system (‘a much-tangled and 
inconsistent heresy’ [ih. 11]) is one of the many 
forms of tortuous Gnostic philosophy about the 
origin of the universe. God is like a grain of the 
fig-tree, very small in size, infinite in power of 
development. From the seed come forth three 
emanations — branches, leaves, fruit ; so from God 
three .dEons, and all other things from them. Each 
.^on becomes perfect, that is, tenfold ; so we have 
30 JEons. Th^ are male and female ; they gener- 
ate a middle JEon, who is the Saviour. So it goes 
on. One .dEon, a fire-god, is the Creator-demiurge. 
Souls transmigrate. In a long tangle of wild 
nonsense the only trace of what we call Docetism 
is the statement that our Lord (whose life was 
as in the Gospels [PG xvi. 3355]) received at His 
baptism another body, the ‘ image and seal of the 
body born of the Virgin.’ When His material 
body was crucified. His soul put on this other 
one, evidently a spiritual Docetic body. He lived 
30 years, in each year manifesting the teaching 
of a different .dEon. No wonder, then, that so 
many different heresies can appeal to His teach- 
ing ! But only the Docetes, who are ‘ from the 
middle decad and the best ogdoad,’ can really 
understand Him.^ 

7. Later Docetism. — The Manichseans, as a con- 
seqnence of their dualism, took over the Docetic 
idea. Augustine represents Faustus as denying 
the birth of Christ (c. Faust, ii. 1 [PL xlii. 209]), 
as describing His body as not human but formed 
of celestial elements (v. 1 [219] ; cf. xi. 1 [243]), as 
denying the reality of His passion and death (xiv. 
2 [296]). Mani’s Docetism is further complicated 
by a curious distinction between the lesus impati- 
biliSj who is ‘ living spirit,’ and the lesus pat wilis, 
who is the Soul of the world (G. Fliigel, Mani, seine 
Lehre u. seine Schriften^ Leipzig, 1862, pp. 35, 258, 
337 f.). 

Later developments of Manichseism continued 
the Docetic idea. The Priscillianists in Spain 
were not Docetes, though they were Dualists 

1 There is so little resemblance between the ideas of Hippo- 
lytus’ Docetes and ordinary Docetism that Salmon in the DOB 
treata them separately as representiner different heresies (i. 
86.';-S70). 


(Prise. Can. 17 > ed. G. Schepss, Corp. Script, 
eccl. Latin, xviii. 118, Vienna, 1889). But the 
Cathari, Albigenses {q^v. ; see especially vol. i. 
p. 281^), and other mediaeval Maniehaean sects 
adopted Docetism as part of their system. The 
Albigenses carried it so far that they taught that 
the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, St. John, as well as 
our Lord Himself, were all angels in the appear- 
ance of men (see documents in Dbllinger, Be%trage 
z^ir Sektengesch. des Mittelalters, Munich, 1890, ii. 
34, 58, 66 f., etc.). In the year 1017 a Synod at 
Orleans condemned a number of heretics who 
denied the reality of the body of Christ (Mansi, 
xix. 377 ; Doliinger, i. 65, gives the date as 1022). 

Pope Leo l. accuses the Monophysites of Docetism 
{Ep. xxvi. [PL liv. 745] etc. ). There is something 
of this heresy in their system and in that of their 
predecessor Apollinaris, inasmuch as th^ taught 
that the body of Christ, absorbed in the Divinity, 
lost the natural qualities of human flesh. Julian 
of Halicarnassus (f c. 518) and his followers, the 
Aphthartodoketai, held this view as their distin- 
guishing theory (cf. Liberatus, Breviariumt 19 [PL 
Ixviii, 1033 f.]). Muhammad adopted a Docetic 
view of the (Crucifixion {QuPdn^ iii. 45, tr. E. H. 
Palmer, SBE vi. [1900] 53 and n. 3) Some Ana- 
baptists were Docetes (see Anabaptism, vol. i. 

. 410). Lastly, various modern revivals of old 

eresies — theosophy and such like — have adopted 
Docetic ideas. Mrs. Eddy introduced a kind of 
Docetism as part of her ‘ Christian Science.’ Her 
literary adviser, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, recognized her 
system as ‘ an ignorant revival * of Gnostic and 
Docetic theories (G. Milmine, Life of M. B. G. 
Eddg, London, 1909, p. 337). 

Literature. — For Gnostic Docetism the chief sources are 
Irenseus, adv. Beer. {PQ vii. 437-1224); Tertullian, adv. 
Marcion. {PL ii. 243-524), and de came Christi (ib. 762-792) ; 
Hippotytus, Fhilosophumena {PG xvi. 3347-3358, 3434) ; Clem. 
Alex. Stroyn. (PG viii. 6S5-ix. 602), and Poedagog (PG viii. 249- 
682). For Manichaean Docetism: Augustine's works against 
the Manich^ans, esp. c. Faust. (PL xlii. 207-518) ; A, Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergesch. des Urchristenthums^ Leipzig, 1884 ; A. 
Harnack, Lekrbuch der Dogmengesch., new ed., 3 vols., 
Tubingen, 1909-10 [Eng. tr. of 3rd ed., 7 vols., London, 1894-9]; 
F, Chr. Baur, Lie christliche Gnosis^ Tubingen, 1836 ; Hilgrers, 
Krit, Larstellung der Haresie, Bonn, 1837 ; L. J. Tixeront, 
Hist, des dogmes^ Pans, 1909, i. 196-207 ; G. Salmon, art. in 
DCB ; J. Arendzen, art. in Cath. Encyclopaedia ; G. R. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgotten, London, 1906. 

Adrian Fortescue. 

DOCETISM (Buddhist). — i. Origin and nature. 
— Speaking generally, the Buddhist religion has a 
strong tendency towards docetic ideas as to the 
personality of its founder. The strictly orthodox 
Thera vadins adhered to the practical moral teach- 
ing of the Master, and limited themselves to pious 
obedience to the rules and traditions of the com- 
munity. This is the reason why they, and they 
alone, resisted strongly the docetic tendency of the 
heterodox Mahasanghikas. On the other hand, 
the latter, not content with the mere formulae of 
the doctrine, tried in various ways to amplify the 
teachings of the Buddha and to pursue them to 
their respective consequences. The more they 
deified the Master and developed the idealistic 
sides of his doctrines, the less they came to think 
of his historical personality. They were more 
broad-minded, so to speak, and were not afraid to 
flv above the clouds of mythical fancies or of meta- 
physical speculations. On this account the men of 
this tendency called themselves the Mahayanists, 
in contrast to the orthodox Hinayanists (see artt. 
Mahayana, HInayana), though the origin and 
date of the former are still involved in obscurity. 
In this way we may fairly say that the Maha- 
yanists were more or less docetists, as their mythic 
fancy or idealistic speculation laid less stress on 
the historical Buddha. 

Though a sharp demarcation can hardly be drawn between 
these two forms of Buddhism (the Mahasanghikas, for example. 
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stand midway between them), one of the characteristic differ- 
ences is that the Hinayanists believe in a sing-le Buddha, whereas 
many Buddhas are recogpized by the Mahay anists. The former 
believe in Gautama or Sakyamuni as the sole Tathagata who is 
to be adored in this world-period, while the latter see in him 
one of the Buddhas residing in various Buddha-lands and in- 
fluencing- believers. The Ekottara-dgaTna,,'^ the Mahasahghika 
counterpart of the Pah Afiguttara^ tells of Maudgalyayana’s 
visit to the land of the Buddha Sikhi. This belief is extended 
to the ten directions, in each of which there is a Buddha-land, 
where a Buddha or many Buddhas reside in the state of bliss 
and attract their respective believers. It was inevitable, when 
faith was in this way extended to mythical Buddhas, that the 
concentration of belief in the actual Buddha should become 
more difficult or less necessary, and that the historical person- 
ality of the present Buddha should become more and more 
ephemeral and rarefied. This mythologizing- and mystifying 
process of Buddhological speculations went on parallel or con- 
jointly with the metaphysical identification of all the Buddhas 
m their essential reality. A Buddha appeared once in this 
world-period, and his historicity is established ; but the import- 
ance and significance of his personality do not lie in his actual 
life, but in his connexion with the universal Buddhahood, the 
so-called Dharmakdya (see below). 

Thus, docetisni, or, to speak more generally, the 
docetic tendency in Buddhism, made its progress in 
two ways : one the way of mythical fancies about 
the Buddha's superhuman qualities, and the other 
that of metaphysical speculations on his personality 
as a Tathagata and on its relations with the truth 
{dharma) which he revealed. So long and so far 
as the faith of Buddhists in the Master amounted 
to the reverence paid towards a sage who, having 
practised all the three branches of the Buddhist 
training, attained Buddhahood and led his followers 
in the same way, the Buddha remained a Tatha- 
gata who, starting from the position of a human 
being, attained to his superhuman (Pali mamts- 
siUtara) state.® Whatever his merits and powers, 
his earthly life was believed to have been as real 
as that of any other human being. But, as soon 
as the pious thoughts of believers began to place 
him side by side with a mythical Chakra var tin or 
to make him far superior to the highest deity 
Brahma, whether in his lifetime or after his death, 
his personality became more mythical and les.s 
human. Progress along this line is seen in the 
myth of his pre-existence in the Tmitd heaven 
and also in variou.s Jdtakas and Niddnas (such as 
that of the king Sudassana) ; and the tendency 
reached its acme in the mythologizing biographies, 
like that of the Mahdvastu or JLalitavistara, Of 
course, these mythologizers did not all go so far as 
to deny the reality of the Buddha's earthly life, yet 
their ideas verged on docetism and had a close 
kinship with the decidedly docetic theories, or at 
least supplied the materials to docetists. 

Though the development of these ideas and their mutual 
relations cannot now be traced historically, it seems nearly 
certain that the mythologizing began soon after the Master’s 
death, and found many adherents outside of the pale of the 
strictly orthodov teachers. The resistance of the orthodox 
Theravadms to this stream of thought is clearly seen in the 
Theses (Kathdvatthu\ composed in the reign of Ai^oka.s The 
materials and composition of the Mahdvastu, above referred to, 
may be earlier than, or contemporary with, this orthodox de- 
fence of the historicity of the Buddha's life. 

A more powerful impetus to docetic tendencies 
was supplied by the philosophical speculations con- 
tained even in Buddha’s own teaching. The five 
sTcandhaSi under which he classified the constituents 
of our bodily and mental life, had been declared to 
possess no final reality. He also emphasized the 
ilJusiveness of the six senses and of the desires 
arising from them.* In short, the Buddhist ideal 
of an Arhat or of a Buddha consisted in transcend- 

1 Preserved in a Chinese tr. (ISTanjio, Catal, Oxf. 1883, no. 643). 

2 The present xvriter cannot agree with Kern C^anttal, Strass- 
burg, 1396, p. 64) m explaining A-fig/uttara, iv. 86, in a diocetic 
sense. There the expression ‘ not man ’ is to be understood m 
the sense ‘ not a common man,’ i.e. that he is in the world but 
undeflled by the world, as is said in Ah(;. iv. 36 ; Sarh. 22, 94, 
etc. On this point other passages might be adduced. 

3 KathdvatthUy xviii. 1. 

* See Sathyutta, xxii., xxv.; l/ddna, i. 10 , viii. 1 ; Digha, 11 ; 
Kevaddha Sutta (tr. Warren, Buddhism in Translations, Cam- 
bridge, Mass , 1896, pp. 308 313), etc 


ing the passions and turbulence of physical life, 
and in finally oveicoming life and death. Though 
the Buddha was not a nihilist, it was not without 
reason that his doctrines were charged avith being 
nihilistic wisdom’ [s'ltmhagdra-hatd panud). 
“Vacuity {suflfmtd) w’-as one of his most important 
tenets, and, though this final vacuity could be 
attained only after the cessation of the bodily life^ 
the aim of a Buddhist sage was to realize this ideal, 
among others, even m this life. Thus arose the 
question whether the Tathagata existed or not 
after liis death. Tlioixgh this question was not 
answered in the negative (or in the affirmative), 
and though it did not raise the question of the 
reality of the Master’s earthly life, the solution 
turned inevitably in the direction of docetism, 
when the transient life on earth was contrasted 
with the profound abyss of the vacuity beyond. 
The vacuity of the phenomenal world was still 
more empihasized in the later ‘ non-mark ’(<xZa/:m9m) 
philosophy of the Mahayiina school, and it became 
a decidedly docetic theory, as applied to the per- 
sonality of Buddha. 

Another direction taken by Buddhist philosophy 
had its origin in the emphasis laid on the reality of 
the truths [dharma] revealed by the Buddha. Hi.s 
personality and his personal life are not ignored, 
bufc he is the Master and the Tathagata, because 
lie taught men truths according to reality [yathd- 
hhutctm, tathataya). These truths are set forth, 
first of all, apparently in his sermons and doctrines 
[dharma), but they are universal in their nature as 
truths [dharmatd), and the capacity or dignity of 
a Buddha is due to the realization of them. So it 
is said that all the Buddhas liave attained their 
Buddhahood by respecting these truths and living 
according to tliem.^ Moreover, they are stable 
[dhamma-tithita) and fixed [dhamma-niyamatd),^ 
wdiether the Tathagata arises or not in tiiis world. 
Bxicldha’s own utterance that he who sees the 
dhamma sees him, and vice versa, brings out 
clearly the identification of his personality with 
the truths, and this may further be noted as im- 
plying a distinction between his transitory life 
and his life as the Tathagata according to truth. 
Here we have the clue to, and the source of, the 
idea of the dharmaJcdyt^,, i.e. the Buddha’s per- 
sonality identified with dhar7na and opposed to his 
physical life. Though the followers of this school, 
sometimes called the Bharmalaksana, do not deny 
the reality of a corporeal existence of the Tathilgata, 
they are always inclined to emphasize the meta- 
physical or transcendental side of the Buddha’s 
personality, and to regard his earthly life as a mere 
manifestation or a condescension for the sake of 
common mortals. The tendency is manifested in 
^^LcxditavistctTa,'*‘ and is I'epresented chiefly by the 
SuvarTxaprabhei and the t^addharmapxmdarlka. 
Those who developed frorxi this thought a system- 
atic Trinitarian theory were A^vaghosa [q-v.) and 
Yasubandhu whose followers in this re- 

ject are the majority of Buddhists in the Far 
East. 

2 . The Mahfisan^hikas. — While the oi'thodox 
Theravadins adhered strictly to tlie realistic view 
of the person of their Master, the heterodox pro- 
gressionists, or Mahasanghikas, boldly proceeded 
to idealize the Tathagata. This tendency liad long 
been fostered, as we nave seen, and tlie materials 
for it were ready to hand in the belief in the 
Buddha’s pre-existences both in this woilcl and in 
the Tusitd heaven. The results of the idealization, 

1 JSarh. 6. 1. 1 ; iv. 21. 

2 See Afig. iii. 134 (Warren, Buddhism in Translations, p. xiv, 
where the translation does not bringr out the full sense of the 
word dhamma), and Sa7h. 12. 2Q. The same idea is expressed 
in the Saddharmajpuv.td^arlfca, ch. ii. w. 100-103 (vv. 99-102 in 
Kern’s tr. SBJtS, vol- xxi. p. 63). 

8 jrfiv. 92. ed. Lefmann, Halle, 1902, pp. 4.36-437, 
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according to the authority of Vasumitra/ mani* 
fested themselves clearly in the schism of the 
schools, the orthodox and the heterodox. The 
idealizing process led to the identifying of the 
actual Buddha, in the essence of his personality, 
with all the Buddhas of the past, and thus to 
the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought and taught that all the Buddhas were 
beyond worldly fetters {lokottara) and freed from 
all human passions. This is not very heterodox, 
but the Mahasanghikas further argued that the 
single utterances of every Tathagata implied the 
revelation of all truths at once. The physical body 
{rupakdya) of a Tathagata, they taught, has no 
limit in space, his virtues and powers are infinite, 
and his life has an immeasurable duration. How 
they thought of the infinity of the physical body is 
unknown, but probably they identified his per- 
sonality ^vith the cosmos {dharmadhatu) itself, as 
was done by the later Mahayanists and Tantrists 
(see below). Further, they taught that the Buddha 
neither sleeps nor dreams. He is all the time in 
the state of complete union with all truths, in a 
deep_ contemplation, yoga (here we have a trace of 
the Adibuddha or Dhyanibuddha), and there- 

fore what he preaches is expressed by no notions or 
names. He is omniscient, comprehending all things 
at once, in the thought of one single moment, 
because in his mind is always present the mystic 
store of the prajnd wisdom. In his thought are 
constantly present at the same time the wisdom of 
extinction (kifina-prajfid, i.e. the consciousness that 
all pains are extinguished) and the wisdom of non- 
growth {anutpdda-prajnd, i.e. in which is assured 
extinction in the future for ever). In these theses 
we see an idealizing identification of the Buddha’s 
person witli a universal Buddhahood, despite times 
and circumstances, the essential quality of a Buddha 
being his identification with the universe. 

Quite naturally from these fundamental ideas is 
deduced the illusiveness of the corporeal life of a 
Buddha or of a Bodhisattva, i.t. of one who is pre- 
paring for Buddhahood. ‘All Bodhisattvas,’ the 
Mahasanghikas say, ‘ enter the mother’s womb, 
but they do not take up (the successive stages of 
embryonic development) kalalama, arbuda^ pe^iy 
and ghana in their own bodies.’ They would be 
born in the various forms of transmigration, as 
brutes or as human beings, as told in Jdtakas ; 
but this happens not by necessity, but owing to 
their own decision and for the purposes of accumu- 
lating merit and of leading other beings to salva- 
tion. Their bodies are furnished with sense organs, 
which seem to be sometimes attached, sometimes 
unattached, to outward objects, and appear to be 
nourished by the bodies. Isevertheless, the Bodhi- 
sattvas do not see forms and colours by eyes, or 
hear sounds by ears, or smell by noses, or taste by 
tongues, nor have their bodies any real sense of 
touch ; but their minds receive all impressions at 
once and thoroughly (this state is called the sama- 
krsana [?]). What they utter in speech or act by 
body is done for the sake of others, in order to 
enlighten them. Therefore, when all is done that 
is to be done {krta-karanlya), they shut themselves 
out from ail outward impressions and objects. In 
short, they are supra-men, and their physical lives 
are mere appearance, in contrast with their eter- 
nally serene essence. 

Thus we see that the Mahasanghikas were 
thorough docetists, whose ideas seem to have 
proceeded parallel or conjointly with the mytho- 
logizing of the Buddha’s life, as we see it in the 
Makdvastu or the Lahtamstara.^ 

1 See Wassilieff, Buddhisrmis, pp. 258-262. The following 
Statements as regards a Buddha and Bodhisattvas are founded 
on th:s authority. 

2 See Mahdvabtu, ed- S^nart, Paris, 1S90, and his Essai sur 
la ygende de Buddha^, Pans, 1882. The present Sanskrit 


3. The Prajna school. — Though the name prajnd 
meant originally intellectual training in general, 
it became gradually restricted to the exercise 
of contemplation transcending all discursive and 
rational knowledge. The content of this kind 
of meditation amounts to transcending self and 
all actual aspects of things, and ascending to the 
highest region of mystic union {yoga). In the 
Buddha’s teaching we repeatedly find admonitions 
to this exercise, and it is said that his profound 
doctrine consisted in the teaching of vacuity 
{sunfiatdy Skr. iunyatd).^ Among his disciples 
Subhuti is praised by the Master as the foremost 
of those who practised this method of contempla- 
tion among forest trees, as the man of meditation 
abandoning every thought of visible forms.® It is 
he to whom are ascribed the occasions of the con- 
versations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the Prajnd-pdramitd are handed down 
to us bearing his name. Though the longest of 
the texts is said to contain 100,000 Uokas, the gist 
of the whole amounts to nothing but the vacuity 
of all phenomena. All possible arguments, in- 
cluding a number of similes and parables, etc., are 
used to convince man of the non-reality of what 
is deemed by the common mind to he reality. 
Thus it is quite natural that the argument should 
be applied to the person of Buddha, and a most 
decided docetism is represented by this group of 
texts and its followers, whom we would now call 
the Prajna, or Alaksana, school. 

Seeing the non-entity of everything phenomenal, 
and attaining to the height of mystic contempla- 
tion, one could realize in himself the depth of the 
prajnd wisdom.® Buddhahood is the position 
wherein this wisdom is fully enlightened and the 
highest illumination is seen face to face. Even 
when denying any reality, the Prajna school could 
not deny the reality of this state of illumination. 
Not only are a hundred thousand words and phrases 
used to describe this condition, but it is regarded 
as the most real of realities and is called the mother 
of all the Buddhas, the source from which they 
derive their enlightenment. Thus the innermost 
qualities of Buddhahood can be sought nowhere 
else than in the profound abyss of the prajnd. 
The natural consequence of this thought is that 
the earthly life of the Buddha Sakyainuni, includ- 
ing its incidents and his teachings, is in reality 
nothing but illusion, like all other phenomena of 
the visible world {loka). As the five constituents 
{skandhas) of the visible world are mere mani- 
festations of what is in itself beyond all these 
forms, so the person of Sakyarauni is a perfect 
manifestation of omniscience {sarvajna -jndna) 
which consists in the full realization of vacuity. 
All that he did and preached during his lifetime 
was only a matter of pedagogic {updya-kau^alya), 
intended to admonish men to the exercise of the 
method and to lead them to this ultimate truth. 
He showed himself to have accumulated all pos- 
sible merits of the six Paramitas and to have 
accomplished his attainments in behaviour {^lla), 
contemplation {samddhi), wisdom {prajnd), de- 
liverance {vhmdcti), and the realization of the 
knowledge leading to it {vimukti-jiidna-dar^ana ) ; 
but all these were done not for himself, but for the 
text is said to belong to the Mahasafighika school, but, accord- 
ing to the Chinese version (Nan 3 io, no. 680), it used to be 
revered by the other schools also. We can trace the develop- 
ment of the legends and materials from the Pali Vinaya (with 
which the Mahi^asaka and the Dharmagnipta traditions stand 
nearlj^ on the same level) to the SarvfLstivada Vxnaya (Nanjio, 
no. 1121) and then to the present text. The accumulation of 
biographical materials with addition of niddnas and avaddnas, 
and the adoration of the life incidents through mythologizing, 
can be exhibited by bringing these texts together in a series. 

t See above, p. 836. ^ A'hg. i. 14. 2 ; CTddna, 6. 7. 

3 The following statements are founded mostly on the 
sdhasrtkd, esp, pp. 68, 136 f., 266-276, 306-308, 612 f. (ed. Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1888) 
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sake of common men, in order to admonish {anumo- 
dana) them to similar attainments. 

The final extinction {joarinirvdna) of his physical 
body was, of course, not the end of a mortal, but 
was meant to be a visible example of ultimate 
absorption into the depth of vacuity. This applies 
to all Buddhas, past as well as future, who are 
infinite in number and nothing but individualized 
manifestations of the mother Prajna. The name 
Buddha means the one who has realized the omni- 
science of the truth and identified himself with 
vacuity ; and Tathdgata is a title applied to him 
on account of his revelation of this ultimate truth 
{tathatd) of vacuity. Common men see in him 
one who has attained this truth by the accom- 
plishments of Buddhahood (i.e. tatha-gata), and 
who has apiieared among men to reveal it to them 
(i.e. tatlid-dgata). But, just as every phenomenon 
leaves no trace {apada) either of whence it comes 
or of whither it goes, so the Tathagata in reality 
comes from nowhere {na dgamana) and goes to 
nowhere {na gamana). In this respect he is like 
space, and his person has essentially nothing otlier 
than the ultimate quality of all things, vacuity. 
The thirty-two special marks attributed to him 
are in reality ‘ non-marks ’ {alahmna)^ and ‘ non- 
mark ’ is the characteristic of any Tathagata. He 
teaches men and leads them to deliveiance ; still 
they are mere illusions, and the Tathagata con- 
vinces them of their own vacuity. If this para- 
doxical argument be followed out, the conclusion 
runs as follows : 

‘ They who saw me by form, and they who heard me by 
sound, 

They engaged in false endeavours, will not see me. 

A Buddha is to be seen from the Law (dAarr/iatcw) ; for the 
Lords have the Law-body {dhannakaya) ; 

And the nature of the Law cannot be understood, nor can 
it be made to be understood.’! 

4 . NSgarjuna. — We do not know where or when 
these Pi*ajua texts originated. But we have before 
us one of them translated into Chinese in the 2 nd 
cent. A.D. (Nanjio, no. 5). A tradition says that 
the Astasdhasrikd was first preserved in Southern 
India, and was then transmitted to the West and 
bo the North of India. ^ Whatever the authenticity 
of the tradition may he, we see in Nagilnuna, 
who is believed to have lived in Southern India in 
the 2nd or 3rd cent., a conspicuous propounder of 
the doctrine. He was a great dialectician, and 
pursued the negative dialectics of the Prajna school 
till he reached a complete denial of any definite 
thought about anything, especially in his Madhya- 
mika-Jdstra (Nanjio, no. 1179). In the 22nd chapter 
of this treatise he denies step by step every quality 
thinkable of the person of the Tathagata. He has 
no physical body ; yet, apart from physical body 
(which is in reality vacuity), there is no existence* 
He has no mind ; yet, apart from mind, he is an 
inconceivable thin^. Inconceivable and unthink- 
able as he is, he is not a non-existence. Being 
{sat) OT non-being {asat) is never to be predicated 
of him, because both are illusions. He is neither 
a being nor a non-being, neither a non-being nor 
a non -nonbeing. In short, he has no substance 
{dtma-bhdva), just as every other being, both in 
his lifetime and after his death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be 
denied, and thorough negations of relativities 
could lead to the deep insight into it in which is 
realized the contemplation of praj fid. 

Thoroughgoing cTocetist as Nagarjuna was, he 
did not deny the historicity of the Buddha’s life, 
and thus was compelled to distinguish between the 
empirical and the transcendental standpoints in 
his Buddhology. This distinction is pointed out 
in his commentary^ on the &atasahasrikd, the 
1 V ajracoheiihika {SBE xlix. 140-141). 

- pp. 224-246. s Nanjio, no. 1109. 


largest of the Prajna texts. In this work he does 
not employ negative dialectics, but endeavours to 
state the common view, i.e. the so-called Hina- 
yanist standpoint, faithfully, according to its 
adherents, and then to elevate it to, or explain 
it away from, his own transcendental, i.e. Maha- 
yanist, standpoint. Thus he admits therein the 
actuality of the occurrences and teachings in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. In this respect bis tieatise is 
a kind of encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and 
doctrines, and the author reproduces faithfully 
the anti-docetic arguments, as found in the Kathci^ 
vatthu (or elsewhere), enumerating the incidents 
of the Buddha’s life and their respective scenes. 
But Nagarjuna’s arguments run finally to the con- 
clusion that all these earthly incidents belonged 
to the phenomena of the Buddha’s physical body 
{jdtakdya, i.e. 'born in flesh’), in contrast with 
his real substance {dharmakdya^ also called dtma- 
bhdvakdya and prajfidkdya). The former view is 
admitted from the standpoint of the earthly prin- 
ciple {loka-artha)y and the latter is the only true 
view according to the first principle {parama- 
artha) of Prajna. The thirty- two marks, etc., 
may be attiibuted to a Buddha only from the 
former point of view, and the final truth should 
amount to non-marks {alakqaria). If the dharma- 
kdya should be stated positively, it fills up the 
inhnite space in all directions, being furnished 
with all possible and imaginable qualities and 
dignities. Its activities have no limit ; it preaches 
ceaselessly, and leads all beings to enlightenment 
with every means and method beyond our imagina- 
tions. Thejdtakclya may be of any number and 
of any kind, the Buddha Sakyamuni being one of 
them, and the most conspicuous to every eye in 
this world-period- Yet he was a mere manifesta- 
tion of the true body, adapted to the needs of 
common men, who could be educated only by a 
phenomenal manifestation and by verbal teachings 
of the Tathagata, appearing in a physical body 
like themselves. The sunlight pervades every- 
where in space, but it can be seen bv physical 
eyes only when reflected from a material body. 

Thus Nfigarjuna does not wholly reject the 
existence of an historical Buddha, but this is a 
concession made to the common view, just as the 
physical life of a Tatlulgata is a condescension for 
the sake of ordinary men. Yet it is undeniable 
that Na^^rjuna’s speculations proceeded from 
faith in ISakyamunrs personality as a Buddha ; 
hence he recognizes a distinct personality in 
Sakyamuni, as one of the innumerable Buddhas, 
and his descriptions of the Buddha’s life and 
capacities are on the same lines as in the other 
forms of Buddhism. In short, Nagarjuna’s docet- 
ism was a necessary consequence of his philosophi- 
cal standpoint ; but his Buddhology is characterized 
by a sharp distinction between the jdtakdya and 
the dharmakdya^ in emphasizing the sole reality 
of the latter according to the fundamental xirin- 
ciple of the Prajfia doctrine, and in admitting the 
historicity of the Buddha’s life as a concession to 
the common view, and also as a manifestation of 
the Buddha’s mercy and potency for the sake of 
the beings to be led. 

5 . Eternal Buddhahood. — Just as in Christianity 
the dogmas of komoousia and the Trinity stood 
in opposition to Docetism, so we see, in Buddhist 
history, similar aspects of the Buddhological specu- 
lations opposed to pronounced docetism. But most 
Buddhist thinkers had hardly reached a clear under- 
standing of the demarcation between docetism and 
anti-docetism, and even among those Mabilyanists 
who, upon the whole, occupied an anti-docetic 
standpoint very few combated docetic tendencies 
so decidedly as the earlier Theravadins. The 
truths {dharma) revealed by the Buddha con- 
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tinned to hold the first place, and his person, 
Tathagata, the second. 

In this way a derivation of the personal Buddha 
from the original universality of the Truth or 
Buddhahood constantly taxed their ingenuity. 
Many thinkers tried to solve the problems in a 
way very similar to the Christian theories of the 
Logos and Icenosis, but with this difierence, that 
their ideas constantly verged on a docetic tendency 
in emphasizing the Buddhahood a priori^ thus 
sacrificing more or less the actuality of the 
Buddha’s life. Some of them laid special stress 
upon the eight (or four) important incidents in his 
life as the ‘ signs ’ {laJcsana) of his Buddhahood ; 
yet those signs were merged in the all-absorbing 
universality or monotony repeated in the career 
of each of the innumerable Buddhas. Even the 
anti-docetic Theravadins saw in Sakyamuni one 
of the Buddhas who appeared in the past and will 
appear in the future, and so his Buddhahood was 
made to consist in the realization of the one road 
{eJcayana) common to all Buddhas.^ This capacity 
or dignity of a Buddha is expressed by means of 
the appellation Tathagata. Hence the questions 
arise whether the various Buddhas, though indi- 
vidualized in personal distinctions, are one in 
substance, and whether the true personality of the 
present Buddha should be sought beyond his 
earthly life. 

A solution of those questions was attempted in the Suvarna^ 
prabhdf^ which took the question of the duration of the 
Tathagata’s life (Tathdgata-dyu,^-pramdnci) as its text. In 
order to answer this question raised by an inquirer, the Buddha 
manifests himself in heavenly brilliancy, surrounded by the 
Tathagatas Ak^obhya, Ratnaketu, AmitSibha, and Dundu- 
bhi^vara on four sides ; the questioner utters verses in praise and 
admiration of the Buddha's infinite life. Further, it is ex- 
plained that his appearance in this world is with a view to the 
education of common mortals ($attvdna7n paripdchdya\ in a 
way adapted to their capacities. Thus what is essential in a 
Tathagata is not his temporary appearance (niTmita-kaya\ but 
the eternal and universal life, in full possession of the Truths, 
i.6. the dharmakdya {or dharma-dhdtu)^ of which any particular 
Buddha partakes, and on account of which he becomes a 
Baddha.8 ‘ All the Buddhas are identical in their substance 
(sama-varzia ) ; ^ therein lies the essence (dharmatd) of the 
Buddhas The Revered One is not a maker, nor the Tathagata 
a born one.’ Thus the universal predominates over the 
particular, and a docetic tendency is manifest in this idealistic 
speculation in connexion with the mythologizing processes. 

Another book, the ‘ Lotus of the True Law ’ (Saddharma^ 
puxf.ddrika\^ tries to answer the same question on similar lines, 
and on a grander scale, but in a less docetic fashion. We might 
call this book ‘ the Johannine Gospel of Buddhism,’ and the 
quintessence of the whole argument consists in identifying the 
actual Buddha with the Buddha who had no beginning. His 
appearance m this world as Sakyamuni was ‘for the sole object, 
the sole aim, ... of exhibiting to all beingjs the sight of the 
Buddha ; ... of opening the eyes to the sight of Tathagata- 
knowledge.’6 For this purpose, for the sake of all beings, the 
Buddha ado^rted the expedient (updya-kaiUalya) of being born 
among the Sak 3 'as, and manifested himself to have attained 
Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree, near Gaya, and to have 
entered into nirvapa. But in reality he has neither beginning 
nor end. He existed from eternity, and is to live for ever.7 
Thus the second chapter of the book, which explains the cause 
and purpose of the Buddha’s appearance, forms the centre of 
the introductory' part; the fifteenth, which reveals the eternity 
of his essence, the centre of the middle, or mam part ; and the 
twentieth, the centre of the concluding part, shows the efli- 
ciency of the Buddha’s teaching and authority' for ever in the 
future. In other words, we have m the first place the actual 
appearance of the Buddha among men, as their father and the 
Lord of the world then is revealed the original {agra) essence 
of the Tathagata, existing and acting from eternity {chtrann) ; 
in the conclusion we have the assurance of the endurance of his 
personal influence as well as the mission of the Paraclete, so to 
speak, who is to appear in the latter days of the world. In 
these statements, however mythical and fantastic they may be 
in many passages, the text never loses sight of the Buddha’s 


1 Digha, 14 ; Mahaniddna and Sa'ihyutta, 47, IS, 47. 

2 ed. Sarad Chandra, fasc. i., Calcutta, 1898. 

3 i>umr^ap7'abhd, pp. fl-S. 

4 This translation of the word varna is given on the authority 
of the two Chinese translators 

8 ed. Kern-Nanjio, SSt Petersburg, 1908-1911. Kern's tr. is in 
SJSEt vol. xxi. 

« Tr. p. 40. 7 See tr. pp. xxv, 54-57, 292-297, 307-310. 

8 Especially in this part, chapters ii.-vii., we can trace many 
passages to the Pali Nxkdyas of the Theravadins, 


personality.^ At all events, we have in this book a Buddhist 
parallel to the Christian doctrines of the Logos and kenosis, if it 
does not wholly agree with them. Without going into the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying these Buddhological speculations, we 
can easily see how, according as the emphasis is laid on one or 
other of these two aspects of the Buddhahood, — the eternal and 
the temporary, — one who derives his ideas from this book may be 
led to an anti-docetic or a docetic view of the Buddha. 

After a profound and elaborate system of 
Buddhist scholasticism, known as the T’len-t’ai 
school, was organized by Ch’-i^ (531-597), the 
disputes were revived, both among his followers 
and among his opponents, as to which of the above 
two aspects was to be emphasized. The original 
(Chinese joeTt) and fundamental Buddhahood is the 
real essence, untouched by changes ; and the 
Buddha, when viewed from his own substance, is 
nothing but his eternal person (the T’ien-t’ai 
school does not see in this a mere * thatness,’ 
tathdtdf as did Na^arjuna, but constant activities 
for the good of all beings). On the other hand, 
the derivative (Chinese cAi, which means Hrace’) 
Buddhahood is the trace left by the real Buddha 
among men, in order to educate them. Though 
Ch’-i himself emphasized the inseparable unity of 
the two aspects, the disputes never ceased about 
the difference between the two, and as to the 
superiority of one over the other. Those who 
emphasized the original as superior to, or more 
real than, the other took refuge, more or less, in 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy, and thus inclined towards 
docetism. The difference of opinion continues to 
this day in Japan. Among the followers of 
Nichiren, the most ardent expounder of the 
orthodox Tfien-t’ai, the problem is shifted, and 
concerns the importance to be attached to eitlier 
the Truth (Dharma) revealed by, or the person of, 
the Buddha, but the question remains substantially 
the same as before. 

6. The Trinitarians. — The contrast between the 
eternal and the temporary aspects of the Buddha’s 
person led to the assumption of a third aspect, 
which, after the fashion of Gnosticism, was to be 
the revelation of the Buddha to himself and to the 
superhuman beings, the Bodhisattvas. We see in 
A^vaghosa the Buddhist Origen, the first 

systematization of the Trinitarian theory.^ The 
ultimate principle of his philosophy is the identity 
of Mind which is ‘thatness’ or essence, in 

the person of the Buddha and in common men. 
This ‘ thatness ’ {tathatd) is the dharmakdya of 
the Buddha, or the tathdgata-gavhha^ i.e. the 
womb and source from wdiicn every being derives 
its existence and activities. The Buddha does not 
remain in tranquillity in the^ womb, but manifests 
himself in the various conditions of bliss, according 
to the respective merits and enlightenment of the 
superhuman beings. These manifestations make 
up the bliss-body {sambhogakdya). Further, he 
adapts himself to the individuation-consciousness 
of common mortals, and appears in this world in 
condescension or incarnation, i.e, the mrmdna- 
kdya. Men see in it a body composed of gross 
matter which, though in itself not different from 
mind, is considered by them to be something out- 
ward, and thus what they look upon as the Buddha 
is only something like shacfow or reflexion, 
Asvaghosa’s theory of the Trinity is, in this Avay, 
based upon an idealistic philosophy similar to the 
Prajna school, at the same time with a Gnostic 

f radation of the Buddha’s manifestations to all 
inds of existence, and in this respect hla Bud- 
dhology verges on a docetic view, almost abolishing 
the distinction of persons in the Trinity through 
its emphasis on the identity of the substance. 
Another representative bf the Trinity theory is 
3 On this point the present writer differs from Kern’s remarks 
on p. xxvi of his trarifalation. 

2 See Nanjio’s Catalogue, Oxford, 1883, Appendix lii. no. 12. 

3 In his work ‘ The Awakening- of Faith ’ (Suzuki’s Eng:, tr., 
Chicag-o, 1900). 
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Vasubandhu, together with his brother Asahga, 
His standpoint is essentially that of Asvaghosa, 
differing from the latter only in nomenclature and 
subdivision. Vasubandhu is a theosophist, or a 
Gnostic, in his way of thinking and m his descrip- 
tions of the various mystic attainments. Moreover, 
he almost loses sight of a definite incarnation, 
such as ^akyamuni, and believes in innumerable 
condescension bodies (which he calls apparitions, 
nirmita), appearing everywhere in any form, in 
the visions of the Bodhisattvas. These apparitions 
can meet and cross one another without any 
hindrance, and can assist one another in their 
educative purposes. Thus Vasubandhu, though 
an ardent believer in Maitreya, the future Buddha, 
opposes most decidedly the viev^ that there ai)pears 
only one Buddha in one world-period. The univeise 
he sees is filled with all possible apparitions of 
Buddha, from gross matter, plants, and animals, 
up to the highest manifestations in the states of 
bliss. ^ Mysticism, Theosophy, Gnosticism, and 
Pantheism are combined in his docetic Biiddhology, 
which at last amounts to nothing else than Cosmo- 
logy s^nd Psychology. 

Lastly, a similar docetic Buddhology is repre- 
sented by a chapter entitled the ‘ Trikaya’ in the 
Stcvarnaprabhd, whicli is found only in I-tsing’s 
translation, and is probably a later interpolation 
from the pen of a follower of Vasubandhu. This 
is apparently intended to be a further interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter- Nevertheless, the 
writer makes no mention of the actual Buddha 
Sakyarauni, but emphasis is laid on the substantial 
identity of all the Buddhas, who are considered 
bo be mere apparitions of the sole essence, the 
dharmakdya. He thinks that, if one sees in the 
Buddha or Buddhas this identity of substance, as 
well as of intention and activities, according to 
truth [dharmatathatayd)^ there can be no talk about 
life or death, sleep or dream, thirst or hunger in 
the Tathagata, because his own mind is, in reality, 
always tranquil in profound contemplation {yoga). 

Thus we see Trinitarianisrn finally reaching a 
decided docetism, though it started from a stand- 
point different from that of the Prajna school. 
Asvaghosa’s psychological cosmology did not de- 
cidedly deny the leality of the condescension body. 
Nevertheless, the idea of unity in tlie Trinity 
proceeded, in Vasubandhu and his followers, to 
that of identity {samatd), verging on the negation 
of differences, as we have found in Nfigarjuna. 
These docetists, however, did not go to the ex- 
treme of the latter’s doctrine, but developed the 
Mahasahghikas’ Pantheism into their own theo- 
sophy. This theosophy is again worked up in the 
mysticism of the Mantra system, another form of 
decided docetism, at which we shall now give a 
glance. 

7. Mantra Buddhism. — Though we know very 
little about the origin and history of Mantra 
(Jap. Shingon) Buddhism, or Buddhist Tantrism, 
it shows a most abstruse form of religion, made up 
of extremely idealistic and materialistic elements. 
Its origin is ascribed to Nagarjuna, and it has 
certainly his all-identifying idealism at its basis, 
but at the same time mystic interpretations of 
the material as well as ideal worlds, as found in 
Vasubandhu, play a great part. Numerous texts 
and forriiulse were produced in India and were 
widely^ prevalent there in the last centuries of 
Buddhist history. We see them also used by the 
Lamas to-day side by side with their Prajna texts. 
The most important text of this mysticism, the 
Mahdvairochana-abhisavihodhiy was bi ought to 
China by an Indian, Subliakarasihha (f 735), and 
its final systematization was carried out in Japan 
by Kakai (f 835). 

1 See esp. ch xx. of his VijfLdtiindtra (Nanjio, no. 1216). 


The Buddha, according to this philosophy, is 
nothing but the whole universe, the dharmadhdtUy 
including its six elements — earth, water, fire, air* 
space, and consciousness. It is his real body, the 
dharmakdya, and it may be divided into two 
complementary constituents, the mental and the 
material. The former is called the Garhhadhdtu, 
coiTOsponding with the Tathdgatagarhha of 
Asvaghosa ; and the latter the Vajradhdtu, the 
indestructible substance. The individualized phe- 
nomena are, in this way, nothing but the Buddha’s 
revelation to himself, and at the same time the 
methods of benediction {adhistjidna) embracing all 
beings. The whole is called the Buddha Maha- 
Vairochana. The numberless manifestations of 
his body, such as Buddlias, Bodhisattvas, Vajra- 
panis, Padmapauis, etc., make up the whole 
pantheon of the religion, which is represented 
symbolically in the two sets of cycles or as- 
semblages {mandala), corresponding to the above 
divisions of the Dhdtu. We shall not here enter 
into the details of this symbolism, for, as we 
might naturally exjiect, the historical Buddha 
dwindles almost to naught in this recondite system 
of mysticism. The name SakyamitiEi is preserved 
in one corner of the Garhhadhdtu-mandala., but 
his actual personality means so little that these 
mystics have almost nothing to say of his life or 
teaching. A disciple of Subhakarasinha tried, in 
his commentary on the text named above, to ex- 
plain the eternal Buddha taught in the Lotus as 
identical with Maha-Vairochana, and later on 
some Japanese Mantrists identified Sakyamuni 
with their sui>reme Buddha. But all these at- 
tempts were carried on to neglect of the historical 
signification of Sakyamuni. In short, the person 
of the Buddha is, with them, dis^Jorsed and 
diffused over the whole universe, and he is ranked 
on the same level as any other superhuman beings- 
He is elevated on one side to tlie all-embracing 
dharmakdya, and on the other is degraded to 
meie dust. This was a consequence of Buddhist 
materialism and idealism. It is only natural that, 
with the disintegiation of the personal Buddha, 
the Buddhist religion, in tins form, reached dis- 
solution, and all kinds of abuses and superstitions 
were accepted and justified. 

Litbraturk. — B esides the references and onffinal materials 
cited above, see W. Wassilieff, Buddhit^rmcs, St. Petersburg, 
ISGO, p. 12s f. ; E Buraouf, Introd. d L'hiat. dxt Bouddfusme 
mdien. Pans, 1844, pp. 108-123, 210-22S), 438-444, r>U-555 ; 
L. de la V. Poussin, Boxiddhimic : dtudes ct maUriaxtx, Pans, 
1898, Bouddhxsme : opxmons sxtr Vkistoire- de la do(jmatique. 
Pans, 1909, p 248 f. ; D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Makdydna 
Buddhtsm, London, 1907, chs. vi. ix.-xii.; B. Nanjio, Twelve 
Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 1886, chs. iv. v. vii. viii. xL 

M. Anksaki. 

DOCTRINE AND DOGMA,— See Church, 
Confessions, Creeds. 

DOG. — See Animals. 

DOLMEN. — See Death (Europe, pre-historic). 

DOM, — The menial tribe of Dravidian origin, 
widely spread under various names in most parts 
of continental India. The Census returns of 1901 
{Census India, ii. 323) show their numbers to be 
977,026 ; and of the Dommara, Domar, or Dombar, 
97,456. But there must be some error in the tabu- 
lation, as none are shown in Bengal, where the 
Maghaiya Dorns of Bihar are an important tribe. 
The Poms seem to be of diverse origin, and the 
social position of their various branches is very 
different. They certainly belong to a large extent 
to one of the non- Aryan races ; but in many places 
they may be the descendants of the mixed i*ace cf 
serfs or slaves of the eaily conquerors. As Bisley 
remarks : 
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‘ The fact that for centuries past they have been condemned 
to the most menial duties, and have served as the helota of the 
entire Hindu community, would of itself be sufficient to break 
down whatever tribal spirit they may once have possessed, and 
to obliterate all structural traces of their true origin ’ {Ti'vbes 
and Castes, i. 241). 

The Dorns of Northern India may be divided into 
three territorial groups, the ethnological connexion 
of which can be only a matter of speculation ; (1) 
the eastern branch of the tribe found in the Plains 
districts to the east of the United Provinces and 
in Bihar ; (2) the Dorns of the Himalayas ; (3) the 
Dom or Dum Mirdbls of the Painab- 

X. The Jpoms of the Ganges Plains, — These are 
divided into numerous sub- tribes, such as the 
Bahsphor the Basor, and others. They 

diifer in social position according to the business 
in which they are engaged, and in particular their 
rank depends upon whether they do or do not prac- 
tise scavengering. The most interesting of these 
groups is that of the Maghaiya Doms, who take 
their name from the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
or South Bihar. They are found in the western 
districts of Bengal and to the east of the United 
Provinces. In their original state they are 
vagrants pure and simple, who do not possess even 
mat shelters or tents to protect them in the cold 
and rainy season, but cower under trees, or lurk in 
cattle-sheds or under the eaves of houses. Thej’’ 
live by burglary, petty theft, and begging, and 
their women are prostitutes. In Gorakhpur they 
have two special divinities of their own — Gandak 
and Samaiya. Gandak is said to have been hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when he was dying 
he promised to help the Maghaiyas in times of 
trouble. He is worshipped by the whole sub- tribe, 
and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he 
is pre-eminently the god of theft. A successful 
raid is always celebrated by a sacrifice and feast 
in his honour. Saruaiya is a female deity, and 
apparently, as is usual among the Dravidians, she 
is recognized in a vague way to be the consort of 
Gandak. She is without special history or legend, 
and no sharp line of distinction is drawn between 
her functions and those of Gandak ; but she seems 
to be especially invoked at childbirth and in illness. 
Both these deities are honoured with sacrifices 
of young pigs, with an offering of spirits mixed 
with sugar and spices. The Maghaiyas employ no 
priests ; any of their number is capable of performing 
the rite. The meat and other things, after dedica- 
tion, are divided among the woi si uppers. Some- 
times at childbirth, or when a child is teething, 
a pig is specially sacrificed to Samaiya, or this is 
done in fulfilment of a vow. They have no idol, 
altar, or religious platform. When a sacrifice is to 
be made, a space is cleared in a field, and the rite 
is performed. 

Among those branches of the tribe whose social 
rank is superior to cliat of the Maghaiyas there is 
some approach to Hinduism, and the Mother god- 
dess is worshipped as Bhavani, while they have 
some vague idea of an all-powerful male deity 
called Paramesvar, ‘the great god,’ who punishes 
the guilty, and of a hell ; but what it is and how 
sinners are punished they know not. As Risley, 
writing of Bihar, remarks {op. cit, i. 245) : 

‘The relig-ion of the Poms varies greatly in different parts of 
the country, and may be described generally as^ a chaotic mix- 
ture of survivals from the elemental or animistic cults charac- 
teristic of the aboriginal races, and of observances borrowed in 
a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu sect happens to be 
dominant in a particular locality. The composite and chaotic 
nature of their belief is due partly to the great ignorance of 
the caste, but mainly to the fact that, as a rule, they have no 
Brahmans, and thus are without any central authority, or 
standard, which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
conformity with a uniform standard.’ 

The Maghaiyas, apparently as a survival of the 
matriarchate in some form, employ a sister’s son 
to act as funeral priest and to recite the spells 


{mantra) which are intended to lay the ghost ol 
the dead. 

‘ If a man dies of snake-bite, say the Magahiyfl Doms of the 
Gya district, we worship his spirit as a Satnperi i/d [snake god- 
ling] lest he should come back and give us bad dreams ; we also 
worship the snake who bit him, lest the snake-god should sen e 
us in like fashion. Any man, therefore, conspicuous enough by 
his doings in life or for the manner of his deaih to stand a 
chance of being dreamed of among a toleiably large circle is 
likely in course of time to take rank as a god ’ {ib i. 247). 

Hence arises the worship of 6yam Singh, the 
deified ancestor of the Doms of Bihar, who may 
have been a successful robber, or of Gandak, to 
whom reference has already been made. The 
Bihar branch, again, worship Sansari Mai, whom 
some identify with Kali, but who is probably, as 
her name implies, the Earth Mother, known to 
most primitive religions. 

‘No image, not even the usual lump of clay, is set up to 
represent the goddess: a circle one span and four fingers in 
diameter is drawn on the ground and smeared smooth with 
cow-dung. Squatting in front of this the worshipper gashes 
his left arm with the curved Dom knife, and daubs five streaks 
of blood with his finger in the centre of the circle, pra^ung in a 
low voice that a dark night may aid his designs ; that his booty 
may be ample ; and that he and his gang may escape detection,’ 
with which Risley (op. cit. i. 247 L) aptly compares the prayer 
to Laverna : 

‘ Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri, 

Noctem peccatis et fraudibus objice nubem ’ 

(Horace, 2^p. i. 16. 61 f.). 

Similarly in the United Provinces the Doms, 
whose business it is to slay ownerless dogs, have a 
female deity called Kukarmari, ‘ slayer of dogs,’ to 
whom a sacrifice of a young pig and an offering of 
spirits are made as a propitiation for the death of 
the animals of which she is the guardian. The 
Dom executioner, on the same principle, as he lets 
the gallows fall, calls to the Emperor, the judge, 
and all who are concerned in the conviction and 
sentence of the criminal, to take the guilt of his 
death upon their own heads, and to save him thus 
from responsibility. In a still lower grade of belief 
are the so-called fetishistic practices of worshi piling 
the ‘jemmy’ with which the Dom burglar makes 
entry into a house. They also when encamped 
near a village worship the local gods of the place. 

This branch of the Doms feels the dread of evil 
spirits which is found among all races in a similar 
stage of culture- Mari Masan, the death spirit of 
the cremation ground, represents the impersonated 
dread which attaches to sucli uncanny places, and 
it is considered necessary to appease the ghosts of 
the dead by an annual celebration, if they are not 
to appear in dreams and atllict the living. 

2 . 2Vie Himalayan Dotns. — These are in a much 
higher grade than those of Bihar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. They carry on various trades 
which in the Plains are each allotted to a separate 
caste. Their beliefs are of the same animistic type 
as those of the Dorns of Bihar. In the first place, 
they worship a number of deified ghosts who are 
specially commemorated on account of the tragic 
circumstances of their death. Ganganath was a 
prince murdered on account of a sexual intrigue, 
and he and his paramour are worshipped. When 
any one is aggrieved by a wicked or powerful 
enemy, he goes for aid to Ganganath, who invari- 
ably punishes the wrongdoer. He sometimes 
possesses one of his followers, and through him 
prescribes the offerings which must be made to 
propitiate him. Bholanath is a deity of the same 
type, the ghost of a prince who was assassinated. 
He is represented by a small iron trident placed in 
a corner of the house, to which offerings are made 
when any sudden calamity attacks the inmates. 

Another class of deities represents the imperson- 
ated horror of graveyard or forest. Masan lives at 
a burning-ground, is black in colour and hideous in 
appearance. He comes from the ashes of a funeial 
pyre and chases passers-by at night, some of whom 
die of fright, whilst others go mad and linger for a 
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while. He possesses the sick, causes disease, and 
can be expelled by exorcism. Khabish lives in 
remote, dark glens, sometimes iinitatmjj the bellow 
of a buffalo, the cry of a goatherd, or the grunt of 
a wild pig. He frightens and besets unwary tra- 
vellers. Besides malignant ghosts of this kind they 
also worship Kiietrpal, ‘ protector of the land,’ the 
male consort ot the Earth Mother, and Kalbisht 
and Churuu, kindly deified ghosts who protect the 
herds and flocks. More terrible is Runiya, who 
rides from village to village on immense boulders, 
the impersonation of the avalanche or of the rocks 
falling from the mountain side. He attacks only 
females ; and, should any one attract his attentions, 
she invariably wastes away, haunted by her demon 
lover, and joins him in sj)irit land. 

3 . The Dom or Dam Mlrdsls. — Quite different in 
occupation, at least from the Maghaiya or Hima- 
layan Dorns, is the Dom or Dum Mirasi of the 
Panjab, who has been well described by Ibbetson 
[Pdnjdb Ethnography y 2S9). He is a minstrel and 
ballad-singer, plays on the little drum, cymbals, 
and fiddle, and his women amuse ladies in zananas 
by appearing as jesters and singers. It would not 
be difficult to show that these arts may have de- 
veloped among the more savage Dorns. But the 
Panjab Dorns are now quite distinct from the 
Maghaiyas and the Dorns of the Himalayas, and 
in religion they have become nominally Muhamma- 
dans, tliougli they still retain many of the animistic 
beliefs of the other branches of the tribe. 

Literature. — For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal^ Oalcutta, 1801, i. 240 ff. ; Wise, Races^ Castes^ and 
Trades of Eastern Bengal^ LotkIoh, 1883, p. 265 ft.; Gait, 
Census Report Bengal^ 1901, i. App. vii. p. xhx. For the 
United Provinces, Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the N IV. 
Prov. arid Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii. 312 ff.; Atkinson, Hima- 
layan Gazetteer^ iSS2-S4, li. S19 ff. For the Panjab, Ibbetson, 
Pan'jdb Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883, p. 289. For the Doinbs 
of the Madras Presidency see Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, ii. (1909) 173. W. CEOOKK. 

DOMESTICATION- — The term applied to 
the control by human beings of the conditions 
under which animals and plants live and proijagate 
their species. The extent of this control varies 
from case to case, and, although, logically, German 
authorities who include oysters and silkworm.s 
among domesticated animals are justified by the 
definition, the term as a rule is limited to such 
animals and such plants as are necessary for the 
existence or well-being of the human race*— among 
animals, to the dog, the horse and the ass, the cow 
and other ruminants, the rabbit and similar rodents ; 
to animals of great value for tran.sport like the 
camel and the mephant, and to some birds ; among 
plants, to cereals, X'oots, and tubers which have an 
amcultural value, various species of trees, and 
plants like flax and hemp which contain fibres of 
great use to man. The most primitive men do not 
possess either domesticated animals or domesticated 
plants. So far as at present is ascertained, paheo- 
lithic man in Europe possessed neither, though in 
a stratum intermediate between palaeolithic and 
neolithic, at Mas d’Azil in the South of France, 
Edouard Piette found representations of heads 
of horses which in the woodcut look certainly as 
if they were fitted with halters (though this has 
been denied). Piette found also a little heap of 
wheat, which, except in one form, is no longer 
known in Europe as a wild plant. In rock-shelters 
of the palaeolithic period many admirable drawings 
have been found of such animals as the reindeer, 
the horse, and the mammoth, and also large 
quantities of their bones. But it is geneially 
believed that the bones came into the shelters 
clothed with flesh intended for food. Even in the 
‘ kitchen-middens ’ of the coast of Denmark, which 
belong to the neolithic age, the only animal which 
can be identified as domesticated is the dog, so 


that we may imagine the state of civilization of 
that period to resemble in the main that of the 
native Austialians at the present day. These 
have no cultivated plants, and the only animal 
which can be called in any sense domesticated is 
the dingo — the native dog. As even the dingo in 
the pairing season often deserts its master, it 
cannot be considered entirely domesticated. Other 
animals are obviously not likely to be long kept as 
pets among savages who lay up no stores and at 
certain times of the year find natural products so 
scarce that they are driven to devouring their own 
children. The primitive savage has, however, 
undoubted ability to make friends with dumb 
animals, and in South America, where the con- 
ditions of life are on the whole easier than in 
Australia, the huts of the natives are full of animals, 
mostly birds, which they have tamed. The native, 
however, turns them to no practical use, and when 
he has been presented with ordinary fowls he uses 
neither their eggs nor their flesh. When the 
American Indians were given cattle, they could 
not imagine any other method of treatment for 
them than as animals to hunt. 

The domestication of animals has obviously 
been a process continued over a long period of 
time, and in the case of most animals repeated at 
many difierent places by difterent persons. The 
stages in this process are not very clear. The 
most important animal to man in many ways is 
the cow. Its flesh and milk supply food ; its skin 
provides clothing ; its sinews, bones, and horns 
yield primitive implements. From very early 
times it has also been used as a means of exchange. 
As an early Persian writer says in the Bahrdm 
Yasht of the Avesta, developing the texts of an 
earlier Yasna, ‘in the ox is our strength, in the 
ox is our need ; ... in the ox is our food, in the 
ox is our clothing ; in the ox is tillage, that makes 
food grow for us’ {BEE xxiii. 247). In other cir- 
cum.stances the goat is of hardly less importance, 
while the sheep has been much more modified by 
it.s contact with man than these ; and its bones, in 
Northern Europe at any rate, are found later and 
more rarely than those of the ox and goat. The 
conditions in which the horse was domesticated 
are also obscure. But this animal became in- 
dispensable in countries where large herds of 
cattle more or less domesticated came into exist- 
ence. Sheep and goats can be controlled by 
shepherds with dogs ; large herds of cattle can be 
controlled only by the mounted cowboy, who on 
the great plains of both the Old World and the 
New has become an important political factor. 
The geographical conditions which brought about 
the domestication of the camel and the elephant 
were much more limited in range. In the case of 
the pigeon it has been shown by Darwin that all 
varieties have arisen, under domestication, from 
the * blue rock.’ The goose was early domesticated ; 
in the Odyssey (xv. 161-2) an eagle carries off’ one 
of Helen’s geese as she feeds them in the courtyard 
at Sparta. The goose, duck, and pigeon were 
domesticated with a view to their use as food, bub 
the turtle-dove was often kept simply as a pet, 
while the game-cock (the ‘Persian bird’ of the 
Greek poets) was kept from a sporting interest. 
It is impossible here to discuss other birds which 
have bec^ me thus domesticated in different parts 
of the world in more modern times, e.g. the turkey, 
the guinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the ostrich. 

The causes which produce domestication in 
animals were classified nearly half a century ago 
by Francis Galton {Trans, of the EthnoL Boc. of 
London^ 1868, p. 123 ff). To his analysis, though 
rarely quoted in recent times, later writers have 
added nothing of importance. He shows that 
animals which become domesticated must have an 
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inborn liking for man, be fond of comfort, be use- 
ful to savages, be hardy, breed freely, and be 
gregarious. The cat, it may be argued, is not 
gTegarious ; but it is fond of comfort, and, except 
in rare instances, is more attached to a place than 
to a person. The pig, on the other hand, has many 
of the qualities in which the cat is lacking, but it 
has for various obvious reasons never been domes- 
ticated in the same way, and even the crofter of 
the Hebrides or of Western Ireland, who shares his 
habitation with the cattle, as a rule excludes the 
pig. Some animals are kept by man in captivity 
without their being in the proper sense domesti- 
cated. Till lately the wild elephant had to be 
tamed, because elejphants did not breed in cap- 
tivity. But the speculations to which this fact 
has given rise are in the main ill-founded. The 
tame elephant in conditions approaching his wild 
state does breed (Darwin, Variation of Animals 
and Plants under Domestication^ popular ed., 
1905, ii. 165). 

Besides the natural causes postulated by Galton, 
the existence of animals both domesticated and 
undoniesticated was probably to some extent 
guaranteed by religious or quasi- religious sanctions. 
In Persia and in Germany white horses were 
specially sacred (Herod, i. 189 ; Tac. German. 9, 
10). In India animal life generally is sacred, but j 
in Greece and Koine the ox which drew the plough j 
was not to be killed. What effect totemism had 
upon the maintenance of particular animals and i 
plants will be clearer when experts have decided 
precisely what totemism is (see Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, 4 vols., London, 1910 ; and, for a 
different view, A. Lang, art. * Totemism,’ in EBr^^, 
1911). Hahn’s contention {Die Haustiere, 1896) I 
that the domestication of kine began with animals 
kept in an enclosure by a temple for purposes of 
sacrifice has no real evidence in its supjoort. The 
great enclosures belonging to the Persian kings, 
called in Avesta pai7'i-daeza, a word borrowed by 
Greek in the form TrapddeLcroSi had, it is true, many 
animals contained within them ; but their religious 
character is not more obvious than that of an 
English gentleman’s park. Most Greek temples 
stood in an enclosure (r^yuej^os), but the presence of 
cattle except at the time of sacrifice was not 
encouraged there, and in the .dEolic inscription pub- 
lished by Kretschmer in 1902 {Jahresh. d. oester. 
arch. Inst, in Wien, v, 141) it is distinctly laid down 
that such animals are not to be fed in the precinct : 

\ji7} atfrilnv dk Krrjvea poo’K'tjfJt.ara iv rf 

r€fi^v€L, That, however, there were several stages 
in the domestication of cattle, as Hahn contends, 
may be readily admitted. Some people, like the 
Chinese, who have domesticated cattle, look with 
disgust upon the use of their milk ; others, who 
use both their flesh and their milk, have never 
employed them as draught animals. But Hahn 
probably exaggerates the length of time that it 
took to accustom the cow to yield her milk to a 
milkman or milkmaid instead of to her calf — a 
difficulty which is as present to a modern farmer 
with a cow that has been once allowed to suckle 
her calf as it was in early times. Probably milking 
began in the case of cows which had lost their 
calves, and to which milking was a relief, if they 
were already, in the Latin phrase, mansuetas, 
‘accustomed to handling.’ The careful selection 
through untold ages of animals which were ‘ good 
milkers’ has no doubt increased the size of the 
cow’s udder, but from the beginning the cow and 
the mare difler in this respect that the foal 
accompanies its mother from the first, while the 
cow in her native state when she goes to pasture 
leaves her calf in a brake and often does not return 
to it for a long time. 

The domestication of plants is not exactly 


parallel with the domestication of animals. While 
savage herdsmen like the Bechuanas object strongly 
to the women interfering with their animals, 
woman is^ undoubtedly the first gardener and 
agriculturist. As Lumholtz says {A mono Cannibals, 
1889, p. 160), 

savage woman ‘must do all the hard work, go out with her 
basket and her stick to gather frmts, dig roots, or chop larvaa 
out of the tree-stems. . . . The stick in question, the woman’s 
only implement, is indispensable to her on her expeditions after 
food. It IS made of hard tough wood four or five feet long, and 
has a sharp point at one end made by alternately burning it in 
the fire and rubbing it with a stone. Even at dances and 
festivals the married women carry this stick as an emblem of 
dignity, as the provider of the family.’ 

This stick survives as an agricultural implement 
even among civilized peoples. The next step, and 
a long one, is to plant seeds the produce of which 
will be at hand when it is wanted. But for this 
several conditions are necessary which do not exist 
among the lowest savages even now : (1) the family 
must be either settled in a particular place or 
wandering in a very circumscribed area ; (2) the 
planter of the seeds must be able to secure by some 
kind of sanction that they will not be injured by 
other persons ; and (3) the planter herself must 
have more foresight than the lowest savages, so as 
to wait for the ripening of the fruit. At present 
there are hardly data by which we can explain 
how this was accomplished, but we may guess tJiat 
the dibbling of seeds began with ]persons who found 
movement from placet© place difficult, e.g, througfi 
the encumbrance of infant children, or through 
lameness or other physical disability. The protec- 
tion of the plants, as it seems, could be secured 
only by superstitious dread. A precinct must be 
made which it would not be safe for other persons 
to invade. In other words, a tabu protected them. 
How such a tabu developed into law is well seen 
in the case of the sacred olives (f^oplai) in ancient 
Attica, which were protected with a fence (<r^/c6s), 
and damage to which was punished with confiscation 
and banishment. 

Here we are faced once more with the problem which arose 
in connexion with the domestication of animals. Is this 
protective tabu totemism f F. B. Jevons {Introd. to History of 
Relxgion^^ London, 1904, pp. llifif., 156, 210 ff.), who is fol- 
lowed by S. Reinach (Cultcs, mythes et religions, i. [Pans, 1905] 
86 ff.), would attribute domestication of both animals and 
plants entirely to totemism ; van Gennep {Tdbou et toUmisme 
d Madagascar^ Pans, 1904 [Biblioth&que de I’^cole des hautes- 
6bude8, sciences rehgieuses, xvii.]) no less emphatically argues 
for the existence of other causes (pp. 241 ff., 307 ff., and passim). 
From the gathering of grass seeds, as still practised, 
e,g. in Australia, among the Hottentots, and among 
the lowest natives of the Pacific slopes of America, 
there was no doubt a gradual progress (which we 
cannot trace) to the planting of cereals. The 
Hindu writer who says that barley was the first of 
plants is from the point of view of food-grains 
probably right, but wheat in its many varieties 
speedily became of equal, if not greater, importance. 
It is on the different forms of grain that domestica- 
tion has had more influence than anywhere else. 
Hence, for wheat, at any rate, the only species fox 
which a wild original has been found is Triticum 
monococcum, of Avhich the origin is said to be 
Triticum oegilopoides* This is found wild from 
Servia through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia and 
Antilibanus. 

Literaturb. — Besides the works mentioned above, see artt. 
Aoriculturb and Animals in vol, i. A ^ood account of the 
domestication of animals and plants is given by H. Schurta, 
Urgesch. der Kultur, Leipz. 1900, p. 263 ff, ; but this, like L_ 
Reinhardt’s Kulturgesch. der Huizpflanzen (2 parts, vol. iv. 
of Hie JSrde und die Kultur, Munich, 1911), is vitiated for 
scientific purposes by a lack of references. See also A. de Can- 
dolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, Lond. 1884 ; G. Buschan, 
Vorgeschichil. Botanxk der Cultur- und Nutzpjianzen der alien 
Welt, Breslau, 1895 ; E. Hahn, Die Haustiere, Leipz. 1896, and 
other works; C. Keller, Die A bstammung der altesten Haustzere, 
Zurich, 1902, and a charming short account by the same author, 

I Die Stammesgesch. unserer Haustiere, Leipz. 1909, in Teubner’s 
1 senes, Atis Katur und Geiateaioeli. p, GILES. 
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DONATISTS. — ‘Donatists’ is the name given 
to the adherents of a schismatic Church 'svhich was 
formed in N. Africa at the beginning of the 4th 
cent., and continued, in spite of severe persecution, | 
for more than a hundred years. Within the area 
which it aflected, Donatism was for tfie greater 
part of the 5th cent, numerically the preponderat- 
ing form of Christianity, but its influence was 
practically confined to the dioceses of Numidia and 
Mauretania. While in its origin it was largely 
due to personal and provincial rivalries, the schism 
came rapidly to involve serious problems concern- 
ing the nature and the functions of the Church, 
and it was crushed only by a combination of force 
applied by the State and the dialectical ability of 
Augustine. 

The persecution under Diocletian had revived 
the question whether a priest or a bishop who had 
shown weakness or unfaithfulness could continue 
in, or be restored to, his office. The question had 
been answered with an unhesitating negative by 
Cyprian : 

‘ They who have broug-ht grievous sin upon them, that is, who 
by sacrificing to idols have offered sacrilegious sacrifices, cannot 
claim to themselves the priesthood of God, or offer any prayers 
in His sight for their brethren ’ (Ep. Ixv. 2 ; cf. Ixvii. 2, 3). 

When, on the death of Mensurius, bishop of Car- 
thage (A.D. 311), the deacon Caecilian was elected 
as his successor, and consecrated by Felix, bishoi) 
of Aptunga, objection was at once raised to the 
election, on the threefold ground that Caecilian 
himself was unworthy of the office ; that he had 
been elected only by the bishops in the district of 
Carthage, and not by those of the whole province 
of Numidia ; and that his consecration was invalid, 
having been conferred by one who was himself a 
traditor. The opposition was led and organized, 
in the first place, by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis 
and primate of Numidia, who visited Carthage 
attended by seventy other bishops, excommuni- 
cated Cfecilian and those who adhered to him, and 
consecrated in his place Majorinus, a ‘reader’ who 
belonged to the opposite party. The Church of 
N. Africa was rent in twain. Each side excom- 
municated the other. Both appealed to the Em- 
peror Constantine, ignoring tiiereby Tertullian’s 
principle, ‘Quid Imperatori cum ecclesia?’, and 
setting an evil precedent for the future. The 
Emperor, who, under the guidance of Hosius, 
bishop of Cordoba, had already shown favour to 
Csecilian, yielded to the request of Majorinus, and 
called on Miltiades, bishop of Home, with the 
assistance of the bishops of Arles, Autun, and 
Cologne, to investigate the dispute, and especially 
whether Felix was indeed a traditor. Their deci- 
sion cleared the reputation of Felix and confirmed 
the consecration of Ccecilian, and also condemned 
Donatus of Casse Nigra?, a leader of the opposite 
party, on the ground that he had re-haptized 
Christians and re-ordained bishops who aclhered 
to the schism. As the principles at issue were 
thus brought to the surface, the Donatists were 
confirmed in their resolve to separate from 
*iie Church, and Constantine remitted the whole 
matter to a Synod which he convoked to meet at 
Arles (A.D. 314). This Synod, which, though de- 
scribed by Augustine as ‘ plenarium universae 
ecclesiae concilium,’ cannot claim to be more than 
a General Synod of the Latin West, condemned 
the Donatists on all points of their contention. 
The schism, nevertheless, continuing to spread, 
and Majorinus having been succeeded by Donatus 
Magnus, from whom the schismatic Church prob- 
ably took its name, Constantine proceeded to civil 
measures, issuing a decree threatening to deprive 
the schismatics of their churches and to banish 
their bishops (A.D. 316). The policy of forcible 
suppression was pursued with great severity by 


Ursacius, the Imperial commissioner, but with 
little success ; and in 321 Constantine instructed 
both Ursacius and Csecilian to adopt a policy of 
moderation. 

Under his successor, Constans, the histoiy of the 
schism followed much the same course. Both the 
persecution and the resistance were more deter- 
mined. It was a period of much social distress 
and disturbance in Africa. The Donatists, as 
ecclesiastical rebels, provided a rallying-point for 
all the discontented and seditious elements in the 
population. There was a breakdown of social 
order. Bands of dispossessed peasants and escaped 
slaves infested the country, committing abomin- 
able outrages and exposing themselves to death 
with fanatical enthusiasm. They sought to make 
common cause with the Donatists, and called them- 
selves milites Christi agonistici, but are better 
known as circumcellioyies, ‘hut-haunters.’ The 
Donatists were discredited by these excesses, and 
suffered in their suppression. Many of them were 
put to death, many others were banished, and their 
churches were closed or confiscated. The acces- 
sion of Julian brought a temporary relaxation to 
them, as to other schismatics and heretics, but 
under Gratian and Honorius the persecution was 
renewed. The schism continued, however, to 
flourish. Donatus Magnus, who died in exile, 
was succeeded by Parmeniaiius, and he by Primi- 
anus. The situation which Augustine found at 
Hippo was probably characteristic of many dis- 
tricts ; the Catholics were in a minority, and the 
Donatists refused to supply them with bread. 
Towards the end of the century the movement 
was seriously weakened by internal dissension. 
Tychonius, the celebrated grammarian, was con- 
demned by a Donatist Synod in 390 for having 
acknowledged that there were saints in the Catholic 
Church. A further breach took place over the 
question of admission to the Eucharist. More- 
over, the continued and vigorous polemic under- 
taken by Augustine began to tell. A conference 
between the two parties was arranged by him at 
Carthage in 411, and was attended by 286 Catholic 
and 279 Donatist bishops. It led to no satisfactory 
conclusion, but provided an excuse for again put- 
ting the civil law in motion. Augustine himself 
provided the first reasoned defence of the perse- 
cution of Christians by Christians, though he de- 
murred to the infliction of the death penalty. 
Fines, imprisonment, and confiscation followed, and 
in 415 the Donatists were prohibited from meeting 
for worship. Along with the Catholics they suf- 
fered grievously in the Vandal invasion, but there 
were still traces of their existence as late as the 
7th cent., when they are referred to by Gregory 
the Great. 

Donatism was not a heresy ; neither did it de- 
velop any heretical teaching. It was not a dispute 
as to the organization of the Church, or even one 
concerning discipline merely, which underlay the 
schism. Both parties held by the episcopate, as 
both held to the Creeds. Donatism represents an 
attempt — the final one for a thousand years — bo 
resist the process of secularization by which the 
Church was gradually transformed from a com- 
munity of holy persons into an institution of 
mixed character, ofiering to secure salvation for 
its members by means of grace over which it had 
sole control. It belongs, therefore, bo the same 
series of movements as is represented by the En- 
cratites {q.v.), Montanists {q.v.), followers of Hip- 
polytus, and Novatians (g'.v. ). Insistence on a 
minimum of personal wortliiness in the clergy at 
least was ‘ the last remnant of a much more earnest 
conception’ of the Church, It was met the 
defenders of Catholicism with a new emphasis on 
the objective character of the sacraments, and upon 
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the holiness of the Church apart from the lioliness 
or otherwise of its niemhers and clei'gy. It was in 
T>he controversy with the Donatists, therefore, that 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church was completely 
developed. To the foundation principle of Dona- 
tism {* qui fidem a perfido sumserit, non fidem per- 
cipit sed leatum’) Oj:>tatus of Mileve opposes an 
equally fundamental position, * sacramenta per se 
esse sancta, non per homines/ It was not difficult 
for Augustine to show how many practical diffi- 
culties were involved in the Donatist contention, 
chief among them the difficulty, amounting to im- 
possibility, of knowing the true character of the 
officiating priest. But he went further, and, by 
asseiting the indelible character of Orders, whereby 
an ordained person retains the power to celebrate 
a valid saci ament, whatever be his views or his 
conduct, and the mixed composition of the Church 
as containing not only ‘ vessels for honour ’ but 
‘vessels for dishonour,’ stamped its final form on 
the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church. It 
is true that in doing so he had to abandon the 
position taken by Cyprian, and assert the validity 
of all baptism, even that performed by heretics, 

f rovided that it was in the name of the Trinity, 
t is true also that baptism in this way came to 
lose some of its significance and to represent only 
a ‘marking’ of the recipient, the beginning of a 
process which, thougli it might begin anywhere, 
could be consummated only within the Catholic 
Church and by the addition of ‘cliarity’ to faith. 
Moreover, in the theory of the Churcli thus de- 
veloped in opposition to tlie Donatists, Augustine 
at least prepares the wB.y for the lleformation dis- 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible. 

j — Optatns Mi’ev., de Schisjnate Donatistanim 

[PL M.; . A'i-t/ls..: t*, c. L' KUtolam Parmcniarii, de (Jmtate 
lU"., t Do7iatistas, c. Ltteras Petihani, 

c C i” ' r ?.i, < Uaiionxi, cum DonatistiSf c. Gau- 

dentium, Ep. ad Bonifacuiin ; F. Ribbeck, JJonatus tend 
Augitstinus^ Elberfeld, 1858; D. Volter, (Jrsprung des Dona' 
lismus, Freiburg, 1882 ; L. Duchesne, Dossier du Donatis'tney 
Paris, 1890; A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., 1894-99, 
esp. vol. V.; N. Bonwetsch, art. ‘ Donatismus,’ in iv. 

788-798. c. A. Scott, 

D09M, DOOM MYTHS (Teutonic).— The 
belief in supernatural powers who preside over the 
destinies of mankind is met with among all the 
Teutonic peoples. These powers have more espe- 
cially the end of life in their control, and they are 
accordingly now and then identified with the spirit 
of death. They are believed to become incarnate 
in female form, now coalescing in a single being, 
now aj)pearing as three sisters, or even in whole 
multitudes. According as they dispense good or 
evil fortune to men, they are distinguished as 
friendly or hostile. To the individual they fre- 
quently reveal his fate in dreams, and this explains 
why dreams hold so imxjortant a place, not only in 
the common life, but also in the literature, of the 
Teutonic race (cf. W. Henzen, tJber die Traume in 
der altnord, Sagalitte7'atur, Leipzig, 1890). 

The ancient Teutonic dialects possess several designations for 
the powers of destiny, and in not a few cases the terms have 
already acquired an abstract sense. All the tribes had the word 
meaning fatum or which appears in O.H.G. tourt, A.S. 

wyrfS, O.N, wr?Jr, and which sometimes signifies the spirit of 
death or destiny, and sometimes death or destiny itself. In the 
old Saxon and Scandinavian dialects, again, the name found in 
O S. metodf A-S. meotod, O.N. rnjotutSr, the power which ‘ metes 
out* or * orders," was in current use; while among the Southern 
Teutons we fi.nd 0,H.G. gascaft, O.S. (jiskap, A.S. gescap, ‘the 
spirit who creates’ (‘shapes’), which is given in Grseco-Latm 
glosses as the equivalent of parca. In works of the 16th cent, 
the gachschepfen are still referred to as powers who bestow life 
upon man and order its course (Vintler, Blume der Tugend^ 
1411, line 7806) 

The belief in the powers of destiny has assumed 
an altogether peculiar form in northern Scandi- 
navia. Here they are known for the most part by 
the name of nornir. Norn is a word of oliscure 
etymology, but appears to be connected with Swed. 


norna, nyrna^ ‘ to tell secretly,’ ‘ to warn,’ and 
Mid. Eng. nyrnen, * to recite.’ The fate of man is 
the work of the Norns [shop noma), and none can 
evade their decree. Even the destiny of the gods 
lies in their control. Hence they make their ap- 
pearance at the birth of human beings, and support 
the mother in the pains of labour. People seek to 
win their favour by ofierings. In the Faroe Islands 
it is still the custom for mothers to eat the ‘ Norn- 
groats’ [nornagreytiir) after a birth — a survival 
of the ancient oblation. The Norns then set the 
tokens of their goodwill upon the finger-nails of 
the child, and those who have white spots, the 
‘ Norn-marks,’ on their nails are children of fortune. 
Like the fylgjur (see art. Demons and Spirits 
[Teutonic], vol. iv. p. 633), the Norns continue 
their good services to human beings throughout 
life._ OSin puts his prot^gd SigurSr on his guard 
against the evil Norns, who in battle stand on 
either side of a man, wishing that he may receive 
wounds. The blows of fate are supposed to be the 
work of angry Norns, and defeats in war are also 
traced to their dictates. A person’s death is like- 
wise due to their decree. We thus see the hostile 
aspects of their character becoming more and more 
pronounced, and hence, as is stated in the Vbluspd 
(8 tt*. )j they were believed to have sprung oiiginally 
from the race of giants, and the gulden age of the 
gods came to an end when the Norns came into 
being. From their leading representative, Ur5r, is 
taken the name of the only fountain in the under 
world, the UrISr fountain ; here, according to Snorri, 
lay their abode, and from this retreat they exer- 
cised their sway over the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The Noins are often found in a group of three, 
or in three coinjianies. It is possible that in this 
point the classical myths of the Parcce may here 
and there have had an influence upon the sagas of 
the Norns. They are depicted as maidens who 
spin the thread of destiny for man. Their doings 
at the birth of Helgi, the slayer of the Hundings, 
are narrated as follows ; 

lay over the house when the Fates came to forecast the 
hero's life. They said that he should be called the most famous 
of kinf^s and the best among- princes. With power they twisted 
the strands of fate for Borg-hild’s son in Bralund ; they spread 
the woof of gold and made it fast under the midst of the moon’s 
hall. In the east and the west they hid the thrums ; all the 
land between was to be his. Neri’s sister fastened one strand in 
the sides of the north, and prayed that it might hold for ever’ 
(^Helgakv-CiSa Hund^7lg8hana,i\.%f^., Corp, poet, bor,, 1883, ii. 131). 

The story of Meleager likewise reappears among 
the Norn myths. The fatal three are present at 
the birth of Nornagest. The two elder sisters 
ordain fortune and renown for the child, but the 
younger decides that he shall live only so long as 
the taper by his cradle remains unconsumed. 
Thereupon the elder sister seizes the tajier, ex- 
tinguishes it, and hands it to the mother, tlius 
conveying to mother and child the power of fixing 
the term of the child’s life [Nornagestssaga, ed. 
Bugge, 1865, p. 77). 

The names yer'6andi and Shald, sometimes given 
to two of the Norns, are due to a learned blunder 
of the 12th cent., and have no better authority 
than an interpolation in the Voluspd. The author 
of the passage erroneously connected the name 
UrISr with the preterite stem of the verb ver^a, 

* to be,’ and interpreted it as denoting the Norn of 
the past ; he then proceeded to fabricate a 
andi as the Norn of the present, and a Skuld as the 
Norn of the future, taking the former from ver^a, 
and the latter from sktdu, the word used to denote 
the future tense. The idea that the three Norns 
insciibe the life of man on tablets emanates from 
the same writer ( Voluspd, 20). 

Ltteraturk. — J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Gottingen, 
1876, i. 335 ff. ; E. Mogk, Qermamsche Mythol.^, Strassburg, 
1907, p. 62 ff. ; E. H. Meyer, Mytkol. d. Germanen, Strassburg, 

1903, p. 251 ir. E. Mogk. 
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DOOR. — Doors, whether of dwellings or of 
temples, play an important part in ritual and 
belief over a very wide area. Often the dwelling- 
place of a spirit or divinity, the door has almost 
invariably a sacred character. The origin of the 
latter is perhaps best sought in the conception of 
the door as separating between two worlds — the 
outside world, where are innumerable hostile influ- 
ences and powers, and the region within the limits 
of the house, the influences and powers of which 
are friendly. The door is at once the barrier 
against those hostile influences, and that which 
gives entrance to those who have a right to pass to 
the sacred region within. Hence those who pass 
through the door — the limit of the sacred region, 
and therefore itself sacred — must do so with care 
and often with certain ritual acts. Thus the 
sacredness of the door was probably at first inde- 
pendent of its connexion with a god or spirit. But 
that connexion, once established, could only add to 
its sacred character. Again, being the dividing 
line between hostile and friendly spheres, the 
doorway was supposed to be a place where evil 
influences clustered, or sometimes even dwelt. 
But more usually the household spirits dwell at 
the door and protect it. As these are generally 
connected with the hearth, it is not clear why they 
should also be associated with the door. But two 
reasons may be suggested. The door is the exterior 
limit of their dominion, where their influence 
would first be met with, and where they might 
reasonably be supposed to dwell. And when men 
dwelt in rock-shelters, caves, or half-open huts, 
the fire would be at or near the entrance, as it still 
burns in front of savage huts.^ When, later, it was 
taken into the house, the connexion of ancestral 
ghosts with the hearth would be shared with the 
entrance, their former exclusive domain. In some 
cases also burial takes place at the doorway. 

Besides being sacred as a whole, the door has 
special sanctity in its more important parts — 
threshold, side-posts, and lintel — as will be seen in 
the course of this article. But it is impossible, 
with Trumbull, to regard the sacredness of the 
threshold as originating in its having been the 
primitive altar — first of the house, then of the 
temple. The many rites connected with threshold 
or door by no means bear out this theory, though, 
where sacrifice is performed at the door, the 
threshold stone may become for the nonce a species 
of altar. But more probably the sacrifice is not 
slain on the threshold, just as the fire at the | 
entrance would not have the threshold for a 
hearth, while the altar of primitive tribes is un- 
connected with the threshold (see Alt AH). 

The aacredness of the door as the passage to a different 
domain is seen in many folk-tales of the Forbidden, or Tabued, 
Door, through which certain persons must not pass, and bejond 
which he matters into which they must not penetrate To do 
so IS generally followed by fatal consequences {CF 306 ff.) 
Similarly the stranger must not, without due preparation, pass 
the family door, nor may the profane cross the temple threshold. 

I. Ritual acts at doors. — The sacredness of the 
door as a means of passage from one state to 
another appears in numerous rites connected with 
the threshold. 

{a) The bride must step across the threshold of the 
husband's house with the right foot foremost^ tlie 
bridegroom in the ancient Vedic ceremonial in- 
structing her to do so {SBE xxx. 193). This 
custom is also found in niore modern times else- 
where. Or, again, an animal is sacrificed at the 
threshold, and the bride must step across the 
outpoured blood — a custom existing among the 
Somalis, in Syria, Armenia, and with the Copts in 
Egypt [FLJ Vi. [1888] 121; Trumbull, Threshold 
Covenant, 1896, p. 26 ; Garnett, lVo7nen of Turkey^ 
1890, p. 239 ; Lane, Modeim Egyptians, 1846, iii. 

> Of. ERE li. 366 for instances among the Hereroa. 


192). Or an offering is made, the materials being 
often presented to the bride, while she smears the 
door-posts with them, before crossing the threshold 
(see Trumbull, 29 f. ). _ Even more wide-spread is 
the custom of carrying^ the bride across the 
threshold — a rite occurring among the Greeks, 
Romans, Chinese, Mordvins, Abyssinians, in Syria 
and Egypt, and found as a survival in parts of 
England and Scotland (Plut. Rom. Queest. 29 ; FL 
i. [1890] 459, 487 ; Bruce, Travels, 1804, vii. 67 ; 
Burckhardt, Arab. Proverbs, 1875, p. 137 ; NQ^ 
8th ser.jX. [1896] 328; Dalyell, Darker Stop, of Scot- 
land, 1835, p. 291 ; Gregor, Folk-lore of E.E. of 
Scotland, 1881, p. 51 ; Van Gennep, Les Rites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, p. 186; for other refs., see 
Trumbull, 38 ff. ). The last custom has sometimes 
been explained as a relic of mairiage by capture, 
but it forms one of a group of rites by which it is 
sought to safeguard the sanctity of the threshold. 
Generally, before a stranger can be received, cer- 
tain rites must be performed to remove the con- 
tagion of tabu resting on him qua stranger. The 
bride, belonging primitively to a diflerent kin, 
was so far a stranger, and therefore dangerous. 
Hence certain precautions must be taken to render 
propitious the spirit or divinity of the threshold — 
an offering is made, or the bride is carried over the 
sacred spot (carrying or suspending above ground 
of tabued persons is a common rite), or she steps 
over, not on, it, but always with the right foot 
foremost, or she steps over the blood by which the 
spirit is propitiated, and through which, perhaps, 
she is brought into a kin or covenant relation with 
him. This is seen more clearly in a Pan jab rite. 
The bride holds the door-frame of the bridegroom’s 
house. His mother gives her a cup of water to 
drink and welcomes her, and presents aie given by 
members of the husband’s family. Cotton is laid 
down, and she is bidden to come in. She steps on 
it, and is now an integral member of the family 
{FL ix. [1898] 152 f. ). In some cases the bridegroom 
makes an offering at the threshold of the bride’s 
house — perhaps a relic of those marriages in which 
the husband went to live in her homo. Crooke 
{FL xiii. [1902] 238, ‘The Lifting of the Bride’) 
sees in the lifting a charm to promote fertility in 
some instances, in others a method of i^rotection 
against evil influences. It should also be noted 
that in Lapland and Hungary stepping over the 
threshold ensures the protection of the family and 
of the tutelar spirit (Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales 
of the Magyars, 1889, i>. 410 f.). 

{b) Treading on the threshold is frequently for- 
bidden, or is considered unlucky. It must be stepped 
over, usually with the right foot first (cf. FL i. 
459 [Tatars] ; Conder, Heth and Moab, 1883, p. 
293 [Syrians] ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 118 ; 
Morier, Second Journ. through Persia, 1818, p. 254 
[Muham. mosques] ; Trumbull, 12 [Finns and 
Teutons] ; 1 S 6^"® [setiological myth explaining 
why a temple threshold is not trodden on]). This 
scrujiulous care in stepping over the threshold of 
a temple, e.g. that of Baal and of Jahweh, is also 
referred to and condemned in Zeph 1®. It is 
obvious that the act had the force of a religious 
rite. Similarly, novices, on initiation into a secret 
society among the Bella Coolas, had to leap over 
the threshold of the dancing house (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, iii. 512). Hence it 
is also unlucky to stumble on the threshold, 
especially when going on a journey or on businep, 
etc. (Highlands, Germany, Transylvania, Malaysia, 
Syria, etc. ; see Grimm, Teut. myth. 1815 ; FL i. 
156, xviiL [1907] 59). Pythagoras refers to this 
belief, and says that ‘ he who strikes his foot against 
the threshold should turn back’ {Frag. Phil. G-rcec., 
ed. Mullach, 1868, i, 510). It is also dangerous to 
sneeze at tlie threshold, to sit, or to linger at it ; or 
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for women to suckle their children there (Hindus, 
Slavs, Syrians, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 241 ; Trum- 
bull, 11-12; FL XV. [1904] 208 — negroes of Jamaica 
believe that ‘ duppies " will take those who sit at 
thresholds ,* FL xviiL 59]). 

(c.) The sacredness of the door, and especially of 
the threshold, demands also that acts of reverence, 
he paid there. The threshold is to be crossed with 
the right foot first. Ora charm or prayer or sacred 
formula should be said (‘ Bismillah ’ [Arabs], 
Palgrave, Arabia, 1865, i. 51 ; a formula of blessing 
when the door is first opened in the morning 
[Hebrides], X. [1899] 261). Or prostration and 
touching the threshold with the forehead, kissing 
it or the door, taking ofi‘ the shoes, crossing oneself 
on entering, are practised ([Muhammadans] Trum- 
bull, 11, 123 ; Morier, 254 ; Frag. Phil. Grcec. i. 
510 ; Ralston, Songs of the Russian People, 1872, 
p. 137 ; Layard, Nineveh, 1849, i. 69). 

{d) The sacredness of the door ^ makes it a place 
to deposit objects which are to be preserved in safety. 
In Iceland the caul, in which the child’s guardian 
spirit or a part of its soul resides, was buried under 
the threshold, possibly with a view to re-birth in 
the event of the child dying. The spirit would 
pass into the mother as she crossed the threshold 
(Grimm, Teut. Myth. 874). Among the Baganda, 
at the monthly ceremony connected with the 
king’s placenta, to ensure his life and health, it is 
deposited in the doorway for a night and a day 
(Roscoe, JAl xxxii. [1902] 63, 76). 

(e) The door is a usual place at which to offer 
sacrifices, either to propitiate the household spirit 
or god, and so to unite the * house ’ with him, or to 
repel evil influences, or to remove the contagion of 
uncleanness from all in the house. 

In Zindero two human victims were sacrificed, one at the 
chreshold, which was smeared with the blood, before a new king 
entered the royal hut (Bruce, Travels, ii. 614). In W. Africa, in 
time of smallpox or expected trouble, gateways are sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood (Kingsley, Travels in W. Afr., 1897, p. 461 ; 
Nassau, Fetichism in W. Afr., 1904, p. 93). The Dayaks sprinkle 
the doorway with the blood of a pig sacrificed as an expiation 
for unchastity, and also with sacrificial blood at seed-time (St. 
John, Life in the Forests of the Far East, 1862, i. 64, 167). 
Among the Aztecs it was also usual to smear the temple doors 
with the blood, the sacrifice being offered on an altar near the 
door (E6ville, Native Rel, of Mexico, 1884, pp. 179, 183). A 
similar custom may be seen in Herodotus' account (ii. 48) of the 
sacrifice of a swine to Osiris, at the door of each house. The 
carcass was given to the swineherd, so that the main part of the 
rite was the blood-shedding. In Bab. rituals a lamb was sacri- 
ficed at the gate of a house, and its blood smeared on lintel and 
doorposts, and on the huge images guarding the entrance 
(Zimmern, Beitrage z. Kenntnis aer hah. Rel., Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 127 ; cf. Layard, ii. 202), In Muslim houses it is usued to dip 
the hand in the blood of sacrifices offered on special occasions, 
and to mark the surface near the door in order to repel the j/£nn 
{FL xviii. [1907] 66). For other examples, Abyssinian, Hindu, 
see ERE i. 66t>, lii. 446*-, The same rite of smearing the doorway 
with blood occurs as a survival in European folk -custom, e.g. in 
Greece at Easter, and in Ireland on St. Martin's eve, to keep 
out evil spirits during the year {FL i, 275 ; Mason, Stat. 
Account, 1814-9, lii. 75). It can hardly be doubted that the 
Hebrew Passover rite goes back to a sacrifice by which the 
household divinity dwelling at the doorway was propitiated 
and his protective power secured against the evil powers (the 
‘destroyer'). The blood was smeared on doorposts and lintel, 
and was perhaps first poured on the threshold (Ex 1222 < bason ' 
[? ‘ threshold ']). 

The custom of slaying a sacrificial victim at the 
door to welcome a guest, or before the entrance of 
a stranger, or even on the return of the master of a 
house from a journ^, which is so wide-spread, 
esj^ecially in Africa, Syria, and the East (see FL 
xviii, 66; Trumbull, Iff.), had probably the 
primitive intention of neutralizing the contagion 
of evil which a new-comer brings with him, and 
also of making the household gods propitious to 
him. From this it may have passed into a species 
of covenant rite — by the blood shed the new-comer 
or guest was made one with the household or its 
god. In other cases salt is sprinkled on the 
threshold, or bread and salt are offered to the 

1 The Celto-Iberian custom of dancing at the doors at the 
time of full moon may be noted (Strabo, lii. 4. 16). 


guest (cf. Trumbull, 3ff., where the importance of 
I the covenant aspect is perliaps over-emphasized). 

Other otterings occur at the door. In ancient 
Vedic law the householder had to place an oflering 
on the threshold, at the same time reciting a 
mantra {SEE ii. 107, 203). At seed-time in 
N.W. India a cup-shaped cake of cow-dung filled 
with corn, and water pouied over it, is placed on 
the threshold {FLR v. [1882] 34). The first bundle 
of corn is placed near the threshold, and between 
it and the threshold a libation is poured forth, 
forming an offering of first-fruits to the household 
god {ih. ; Trumbull, 16). In the north of Scotland, 
part of the first load of sea-‘ waar ’ used for manure 
was placed on New Year’s day at each door of the 
farm to bring good fortune (Gregor, in FLJ ii. [1884] 
331). In Babylonia, libations of oil, honey, and 
wine were poured over the thiesholds of temples, 
«and honey and wine over bolts (Jas trow, Rel. Bah., 
1898, p. 664 f.). 

(/ ) The frequent use of sacrifices at or near doors 
of temples is seen from the fact that in many 
temples an altar stands beside the door or entrance. 
Among the Hebrews the altar of burnt-oflering 
stood at the entrance of the tabernacle of the tent 
of meeting (Ex 40^). Offerings were brought to the 
door of the tent of meeting and slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Lv l^- s 32 44.7 
17^^*). Similarly, in the temple the altar of burnt- 
oflering stood before the entrance to the Holy 
Place, like the large altar of the outer court of 
Bab. temples. The greater Greek and Roman 
altars frequently stood before the entrance to the 
va6s or cella. Trumbull notes other instances from 
Assyria and Asia Minor, Mexico, Polynesia, etc. 
(115, 121 , 144, 150; cf. Ellis, Pol. Researches, 
1832-6, iv. 89). In Dahomey little mounds of earth 
are often found at doorways, and on them offerings 
are laid (Schneider, Rel. der afrik. Naturvolker, 
Miinster, 1891, p. 115); and in Greece altars were 
often placed at gateways or doors. The sanctity of 
the door or threshold is also emphasized in the 
OT. At the door of the tent of meeting took place 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 29^®'-). 
In Ezekiel’s ideal temple the ‘ Prince ’ is to worship 
at the threshold of the gate of the inner court (46^)- 
When Moses spoke to Jahweh, the pillar of cloud 
descended and stood over the door of entrance to 
the tent of meeting ; and in Ezekiel’s temple the 
glory of Jahweh mounts up from the cherub and 
stands over the threshold of the house (Ex 33 ®*^-, Dt 
31^®, Ezk 9® 10 ^). The thresholds of the tent of 
meeting had their guardians (1 Ch 9^*), and later 
those of the temple (2 K 22 ^ 23^ 2 Ch 23^^, Jer 35** ; 
cf. Ps 84^*^). The office of doorkeeper {dvpocpoC, 
TTvXwpol) soon came into existence in the Christian 
Church (Cornelius, ap. Eus. BE vi. 43 ; Bingham, 
Antiq., 1829, i. 293, cf, 257). 

The ancient custom of baptistery and font being outside the 
church (Eus. HE x. 4 ; Cyril, Catech. Myst. i. 2), preceded by 
the custom of baptizing in any place where there was water 
(Tert. de Bapt. 4 ; Justin, Apol. 1 . 61), is connected with the 
general idea that none but the initiated can enter the sanctuary, 
and also with the ritual of purification before sacrificing, enter- 
ing a temple, etc., for which special vessels stood near the 
entrance — the Treptppaj/TTiJpta, or fonts, at the entrance of the 
Greek i/ao?, the jars for ablutions which stood beside the altars 
of Bab temples, the Bab. apsu, and the lavers and brazen sea 
of Solomon's temple (Jastrow, 652-3 ; Sayce, Rel. of Ana. Egypt 
and Bab., 1902, p. 468 ; 2 Oh 42 - 7 ). 

2 . Guardian spirits and divinities of doors. — The 
sacredness of the door was connected with its spirit 
or Divine guardianship. In many cases we find 
deliberate methods resorted to in order to secure a 
spirit guardian, in the first instance, of the door of 
a house, and later, of the gate of a city. One 
of these is burial. House burial is of very wide 
occurrence, and is probably primitive. It usually 
takes place under the floor, but there are occasional 
instances of its occurrence under the threshold 
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(Ralston, 326 [Slavs] ; Jastrow, 599 [Bab.] ; ERE 
iii. 34a [Burma]). Burial at gates is also found in 
Greece — -^Btolus was buried in a tomb in the gate 
leading to Olympia, and, from his grave over the 
Scsean gate at Troy, Laomedon was believed to 
guard the city, Neoptolemus was also buried 
under the threshold of the temple at Delphi (Pau- 
sanias, ed. Frazer, v. 4, 4 and notes). The ashes 
of Belinus, a British god, were said to have been 
preserved at tlie gate on the Tliames (= Billings- 
gate [Geoff. Mon. iii. 1]) — a myth founded on gate- 
burial and Divine guardianship of the gate. In 
other cases, sacrifice was resorted to. At the build- 
ing of a hut or house a human victim is often 
placed under the roof-post, the four corners, the 
threshold, or the foundation, whatever that may- 
be, or the walls ; and the same is true of the build- 
ing of a gate. There is no proof, however, tliat 
(as Trumbull supposes lop, 21]) the thieshoJd 
stone was originally the foundation stone. The 
victims may be intended to propitiate the earth- 
spirits whose domain is disturbed by the digging, 
but they are also expected to act as guardians of 
the house, door, or gate. In old Canaanite houses 
new-born children were sacrificed and buried under 
floor, corners, or threshold — a custom later com- 
muted to burial of a lamp or bowls in these places 
{PEFSt^ 1903, pp. 10 f,, 36 fl'.). The passages in 
Jos 6^®, 1 K 16'*^^ have an undoubted reference to 
this custom. In Phoenicia, men were buried be- 
neath gates to make tlie town secure (Movers, Die 
Phonizicr, Berlin, 1840, ii. 46). Instances of sacri- 
fices at the building of a city gate are cited from 
the farther East (Alabaster, the Wheel of the Law, 
1871, p. 212 [Siam] ; Tylor, Prim. 1903, i. 

106 ; ERE Ml. 27^ [Tenasserim, Mandalay]), and in 
Senegambia it was formerly the custom to bury 
alive a boy and girl before the chief door of the 
town, in order to make it impregnable (Waitz, 
Anthrop., Leipzig, 1860, ii. 197). The coins placed 
under the door in China and Syria at the building 
of a house are probably surrogates for such sacri- 
fices, like the Canaanite lamps. In Syria a cock 
is sacrificed, and its blood poured over the lintel 
and steps of a new house (Doolittle, Social Life of 
the Chinese, 1866, ii. 75 ; FL xviii. [1907] 59). 

On foundation -sacrifices m general, see Sartori, ZE xvi-x.. [1898] 
Iff.; Liebrecht, Zur V olkskunde, Ileilbronn, 1879, p, 284 ff.; 
Gomme, Folk-Lore Relics, 1883, p. 24). 

In all such cases it is evident that the spirit of 
the door is connected with the household spirit, 
and that both are ultimately ghosts of the dead, 
though the sacrifice or burial took place there be- 
cause the door or threshold was already considered 
an important part of the house. Souls were sup- 
posed to dwell under the threshold in ancient India 
(Oldenberg, Rel. des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 553). 
Among the Slavs the domovoj, or house-spiiit, 
associated with the hearth, is propitiated at cer- 
tain times by offerings buried beneath the threshold 
(Trumbull, 19). Similarly the household penates 
of the Mordvins receive offerings at the door, which 
IS their seat {FL i. 422 ff.). In Germany a s}>irit 
sits between door and doorpost ; hence the door 
must not be banged, and other precautions must 
be taken lest he leave and take the luck with him 
(Grmyn, 1820; xiii. [1 902] 238 ff.). In Irish 
and Scots belief the household fairies reside at the 
threshold (Crooke, PR i. 241). In Samoa the tute- 
lary spirit is also associated with the doorway, and 
IS angry when water is spilt on the threshold 
(lurner, Samoa, 1884, p. 37). 

In many regions the door or gate is put under 
the protection of special divinities, or is called by 
the name of a god. The Ainus have a god of door- 
posts, and to him, as to the gods of other parts of 
ir . worship is paid at its construction, and 
oflerings of inao are made at other times {FLJ vi. 


[1888] 40; Batchelor, Amu and their Folk-lore 
1901, p. 129). The Japanese have gods of doors 
and gates 'who guard against ‘unfriendly thino-s 
from below and above,' and are in some cases 
personifications of the gates, since these were 
conceived as living things exercising protective 
powers. Small prints ot the Ni-d, guardians of 
holy places, are set on the doors for protection 
(Revon, RLTR li. [1905] 389 f.; Aston, Shinto, 1905 
pp. 168, 283). In China the usual gods of the doors 
are Slien-Shu and Ju-Lu, though other divinities 
or guardians occur. They guard the house and 
other buildings ; and images of them, larger or 
smaller, or pictures of them, or simply their names, 
are found at the door, with a shrine on the left hand 
(de Groot, Les Fetes annuellement cMbr^esd Emoui 
tr. Chavannes, Paris, 1886, p. 597 If. ; Williams^ 
The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1848, i. 731)! 
In India, Vattuma is the thresliold god, dwelling 
there, to whom offerings are made when the door- 
way is set up. Or, as among tlie Malers of Chota 
Nagpur, Dwara Gusain is lord of the house door, 
and is propitiated with rites and offerings, in time 
of calamity, at the doorway. Images and pic- 
tures ot gods are also placed round doors (Trum- 
bull, 95; Crooke, PR^ i. 104). In Egypt each 
building had its protecting deity, as doorway 
inscriptions prove, while sphinxes guarded the 
entrances of tombs and protected them from the 
attacks of the spirits of the desert. An inscription 
runs : ‘ I protect thy sepulchral chamber, I keej) 
away the stranger, 1 overthrow the foes with their 
weapons.’ In other cases a royal statue, wearing 
the magic urceus diadem, guards the tomb [ZA 
1880, p. 50; Wilkinson, i. 362 f. ; Maspero, J^tudes 
de myth., Paris, 1893, i. 79). The gates of Thebes 
were each dedicated to a planet, and connected 
with planetary worship (Nonnus, JDionys. v. 64). 
In Babylonia and Assyria g<ates of cities, palaces, 
etc., were often dedicated to gods or named after 
them, and each part of a house doorway was associ- 
ated with the great divinities to whom appeal was 
made (Maspero, Life in Anc. Eg. and Assy 7 \ 1891, 
p. 220: Jastrow, 237). But, besides this, human- 
headed winged bulls, lions, and other monstrous 
forms stood at the entrances of temples and palaces 
to guard them against the approach of the demons, 
the brood of Tiamat, with their composite forms 
(Maspeio, 198 f.; Jastrow, 263 ; Sayce, 119). In 
Guatemala, Chahalka was the god of houses, and 
his protection was assured by sprinkling the doors 
with sacrificial blood. The great doorways of 
Central American temples were also guarded by 
I human male and female or animal figures (Trum- 
bull, 98, 146). In Rome, Janus was the primitive 
numen of the doorway of the house and the city- 
gate, preventing the passage of all evil things into 
the house, and so one of the Penates. He was 
god of the yani, gates in the form of arches on the 
roads, etc., the most ancient of which was that of 
the Forum, originally a temple in the form of a 
gateway. But Janus, as god of doors and gates, 
was rather god of the entry and departure through 
the gate or door. This is seen by the fact that 
each part of the door had its numen — Limentinus, 
of the threshold ; Forculus, of the leaves of the 
door; Cardea, of the hinges (Wissowa, Rel. u, 
Kult. der Rbmer^ Munich, 1902, p. 91 ff. ; Toutain, 
Etudes de myth., Paris, 1909, p. 197 ff.; Text, de 
Corona, 13). In Greece, Apollo Aguieus or Thy- 
rjeus and the Antelii were concerned with entrances 
and doors. Images of Hecate stood at doors, to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits and ghosts, 
and she was also invoked before the threshold for 
protection against them. At doors and gates stood 
also the ^ppat, protective images or symbols of 
Hermes {CCS ii. 509, 516 ; Brunck, Analecta, 
1772-76, iii. 197 : Text, de Cor. 13). See ERE iii. 
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155, for Cambodian spirit-guardians of the door. 
The belief in Divine guardians of the doorway 
among the Hebrews is suggested by Ex 21 ®, where 
the bondman who does not wish to go free is brought 
to the EWiim, to the door or doorpost, where his 
ear is pierced with an awl (cf. ERE i, 445^). 

The presence of the household spirit or g-od makes the door- 
way sacred. This receives illustration in other directions m 
which sacred persons confer sacredness on the door. In Poly- 
nesia, when the king or queen entered a temple, the door was 
shut up as being sacred (Turner, Polynesxa^ 1861, p. 328). In 
India, any one ill of smallpox, being possessed by the smallpox 
deity, makes the house sacred, and the door is tabu to certain 
persons, or must only be crossed with a due ritual (Crooke, 
PR i. 136 ; cf, ERE iii. 312b). In the South Sea Islands, the 
first-born being sacred, no one can pass through the door by 
which he enters his father’s house (Gill, Life in S. Isles^ 1876, 
p. 46). Cf. also Ezk 44^ (the door by which Jahweh enters the 
temple is to be shut, and none but the ‘ Prince ’ can enter it). 

The gates and doors of temples are always 
pecdliariy sacred, since the temple is the abode of 
a god. The outer courts of Buddhist temples in 
China and Japan have single or double roofed 
gateways, mon, coloured a dull red, with figures 
on either side. In front are the ‘ heavenly dogs,’ 
and under the gateway in some instances is the 
figure of Buddha, and the or two kings, 

hideous and gigantic figures guarding the gate. 
Other hideous forms of the thunder and wind 
gods are set on niches in the gates. Petitions are 
made to the Ni-6, written on paper pellets, which i 
are chewed and flung against them. Before the 
inner sanctuary is reached many other gates must 
first he passed (Curzon, Problems of the Far East, 
1894, p. 109 ; Bird, Unbeaten Trades in Japan^ 
1893, pp. 211, 59). 

Not only is the temple door sacred, and there- 
fore highly decorated with carving or precious 
metals, but an isolated gateway or entrance arch 
is often found in front of it. This is a duplicate 
of the door, serving the same purpose, but acting 
as a preliminary entrance to the sacred precincts 
and a barrier against evil influences. It may be 
derived originally from the barriers or porticoes 
hung with charms which are often stretched across 
roads and entrances to villages to prevent the 
intrusion of all malicious things, e.g, in Africa 
(Kingsley, 450-1 ; van Gennep, 22). Such isolated 
doorways are placed in front of other buildings 
than temples, or they occur in other isolated situa- 
tions, for particular purposes, e.y. monumental 
memorials. The tori-wi of Japan is found in front 
of all Shinto and many Buddhist temples and 
shrines. It consists of two uprights and two or 
more cross-beams painted red, the upper projecting 
and curving upwards at both ends. Though now 
regarded as a bird perch, i.e. for the birds sacred 
to the gods, its original purpose is unmistakable 
{Aston, 231-2; Chamberlain, Things Japanese^ 
1890, p. 356; Bird, 148). In Korea the isolated 
gateway, hong-sal-mun^ is a symbol of majesty 
and government, and is erected in front of palaces, 
government buildings, temples, and monasteries 
under royal patronage. The primitive purpose 
of the hong-sal-mun as a doorway is seen in the 
geo~man, an archway outside the western gate of 
the capital on the road to Peking, where the king 
goes to meet the Imperical envoys (Curzon, 142). 
In China these arches, pailoo, are of a commemora- 
tive nature. Similarly, the triumphal arch of the 
Romans suggests its primitive purpose as the gate 
through which the triumphant soldier returned 
from a hostile country into his own district. The 
propylon^ or towered gateway, of Egyptian temples, 
with its flanking towers, obelisks, or statues, and 
tall masts, all led up to by an avenue of sphinxes, 
forms another example of such gateways* In 
Babylonia, before the gateway of the great court 
of the temple, stood two detached pillars, like the 
Egyptian gate obelisks. They correspond to the 
pillars Jachin and Boaz in front of Solomon’s 
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temple (1 K 7^^), and were doubtless the originals 
of these. Such pillars were commonly placed 
before Semitic temples, e.g. at Paphos and liiera- 
polis (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 16 ; W. R. Smith 
457, 483). 

Sayce regards the Bah- pillars as representing Nin-gjs-zida 
(* Lord of the upright post ') and Tainmuz, warders of the gate 
of heaven. Just as the flanking towers of the Egyptian gate 
were said to represent Isis and N ephthys. In his opinion , Jachin 
is a translation of Nin-gis-zida, and Boaz perhaps a corrupt 
reminiscence of Tammuz (Sayce, op. cit. 350, 459-60 ; Jastrow, 
624 f.). 

3 . Amulets at door-ways. — Images of divinities 
and monstrous figures at doors and gates are in- 
tended to repel evil influences and powers, and to 
guarantee the protection of the doorway gods. 
The process is largely a magical one. As the 
demoniac flgures keep off demons, so also the 
Medusa head, T-epresented on door-knockers, has 
the same effect, or repels the evil eye. Such door- 
knockers or handles were used in ancient Italy, 
and are still common in modern Italy for the same 
purpose, Avhile the female face on English door- 
Icnockers is derivative from these {FL xiv. [1903] 
217). The same purpose was served by the small 
images of protective divinities, often with invoca- 
tions printed on them, buried under the threshold 
of Assyrian houses, palaces, or temples, or placed 
at the doors to keep the house from the entrance 
and malice of fiends or enemies (Jastrow, 269). 
But, since amulets of all kinds are placed on the 
roofs, gables, windows, and walls of houses to ward 
ofl* evil influences, they are naturally also fixed on 
doorways through which their entrance might so 
easily be effected. The custom is found from the 
lowest up to the highest levels of civilization. It 
is also very ancient. This is proved by the fact 
that, on the entrances of Neolithic cave-dwellings 
in Palestine, cup-markings which undoubtedly were 
religious symbols or served a magical purpose are 
found (see ERE iii. 178^). In various parts of 
Africa, charms are hung on the doors to pre- 
vent evil spirits from entering ; and in civilized 
Greece, doors and gates of all kinds were simi- 
larly protected (Kingsley, 450 ; Mackay, Mackay 
of Uganda, 1890, p. 112 ; ERE iii. 438*"). The door 
amulets used among all peoples are of various 
kinds, and only the principal varieties need be 
alluded to here. 

(a) Sacred plants, flowers, or branches are com- 
monly used, especially on particular occasions 
when evil forces are most to be dreaded, e.g. at 
a birth. 

In Bab. incantations against demons, various plants are men- 
tioned as having been hung on the lintel (Thompson, Deads 
and Evil Spirits of Bah., 1903-4, i. 137) In India, at a birth, 
leaves and flowers along with a sickle, edge outwards, are 
placed outside the door to bar the demons (Billington, Woman 
in India, 1895, p. 2). The Greek and Roman practice of crown- 
ing the door with sacred garlands on various occasions (Tert. de 
Corona, 10) had more than a festal purpose. In Attica, at the 
birth of a boy, an olive- wreath was hung on the door (Hesy chius, 
s.v. <rre^avov eK^c'petv). In Rome, doorpost and threshold were 
touched thrice with an arbutus branch, and water was sprinkled 
at the entrance, at a birth, to keep off witches. Branches and 
wreaths were also hung up at the Paliha (Ovid, Fasti, iv, 721 ff., 
VI, 165). In modern Greece, a piece of wild onion is placed over 
the lintel to keep off the evil eye, or garlands of flowers and garlic 
are hung up on May-day for the same purpose (_FL x. [!80UjlSl, 
260). In (Dhina, at a birth, pummelo-leu-. ('>- ai <1 ji 'ki, '..nL 

thorn are suspended over the door to iceop o!T c*il spu 1 = (/' j.d 
V. [1887] 222). In Japan, on New Year’s day and on other 
occasions, branches, etc., are fixed up as averters, or a rope of 
rice straw with fern and holly leaves is hung up (Aston, 191, 
312 f.). The Ainus place inao in doorways as charms against evil 
(Batchelor, 91), In Ireland, on May-eve, the threshold is strewn 
with marsh marigolds to keep out fairies and to bring luck {FL 
XV. [1904] 467). For similar practices in European folk-custom, 
see Frazer, GB^ iii. 334; Grimm, Teut. Myth. lii. 1200, 1209, 
1211 ; and for additional instances, see ERE in. 354a, 394^> ; Lane, 
Mod. Egyptians, 1846, ii. 77. In the W. Highlands, pearl-wort 
placed on the lintel keeps out ghosts (Campbell, Witchcraft and 
Second Sight, 1902, pp. 103, 172). 

(5) Salt is sometimes strewn on the threshold, on 
account of its apotropseic properties, as in Syria {FL 
xviii. [1907] 70). In Aberdeenshire it was placed 
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with fire on the threshold of a byre, before a cow after 
calving left the byre {FLJ ii. [1884] 380). Pebbles 
and grains are sprinkled on the dooisbep to keep 
out ghosts, who must count them and cannot get 
beyond three {FL xv. 214). Iron is also a powerful 
charm at doors as in other places, especially at 
birth, when an iron weapon or utensil is placed at 
the door (India [Campbell, Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 387], and very 
commonly in European folk-custom at birth, after 
a funeral to keep the ghost out [tlAI xv. 69], and 
on other occasions). Both because it is made of 
iron and also because of other reasons connected 
either with the former sacred nature of the horse 
or with its supposed resemblance to the form of 
the female sex organs, the horse-shoe is a very 
common door charm in most countries. Usually 
the charm is effective only when the ends are 
placed upwards. It keeps out fairies, witches, 
ghosts, and other evil powers, and keeps in or 
brings luck ; and for this purpose it is found on 
house-, byre-, or stable-doors, doors of mosq^ues, 
temples, or even Christian churches (see R. M. 
LaAvrence, Magic of the Horse-shoe, Boston, 1899 ; 
Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, 
p. 293 ,* Crooke, PP ii. 15 [India] ; ERE iii. 451** 
[Japan] ; FL xi. [1900] 108, FLP iv. [1881] 189 [Eng- 
land] ; FLB iv. 102, FL xvi. [1905] 70 [Jamaica]; 
Campbell, 12, 13, 15 [Hebrides] ; FLJ ii. 43 [Tur- 
comans] ; GentlemarCs Magazine, 1867, p. 307 ff*.). 
This charm is also very common on houses in 
the West Highlands. 

(c) A hand with the fingers extended is repre- 
sented on or above doors. Sometimes it is formed 
by dipping the hand in the blood of an animal slain 
at the door, and then making an impression of it 
on the door. Or the hand is painted — usually in 
vermilion — or carved. The custom is very common 
in the East among both Jews and Muhammadans 
{FLV\. 174, XV. 189, xviii. 66; Luncz, Jerushalayim, 
Vienna, 1892, i.^ 19 ; Conder, Heth and Moah, 1883, 
p. 275 f.). It is found in India, Japan, ancient 
Assyria, in Babylon and in Carthage (see ERE iii. 
411% 446*^; Trumbull, 76, 78, 323). The hand thus 
serves the purpose of the open hand in folk- belief, 
as a powerful charm against the evil ^e, and it also 
distracts and repels evil spirits (see Elworthy, Evil 
Eye, 1895, p. 233 ff. ). Used to make an impression 
of blood, its purpose as the sign of a covenant 
between the contracting parties, human and Divine 
(so Trumbull, 66 ff.), if it exists at all, is secondary, 
as, wherever the hand is used, it is believed to be 
apotrop<Teic,_ like the blood sprinkled on the door- 
osts. It is then, in fact, a double charm, both 
and and blood having repellent powers. Analog- 
ous to the use of blood in this way is the touching 
of the doorposts with menstrual blood or urine, to 
dissolve spells of witchcraft or to keep off fairies, 
g^hosts, or the evil eye (Pliny, EN xxviii. 24; 
Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Is- 
lands of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p'. 36 Witchcraft, 
11, 137). 

{d) Sacred symbols are affixed to doors as a 
powerful means of protection, like the Divine 
images at doors and gates. In Christian lands no 
symbol is more effective than the cross marked on 
the door or simply signed upon it or some parti- 
cular part of it, or signed on oneself when entering 
or going out. It keeps off ghosts, witches, and all 
powers of evil {FL x. [1899] 178, 260, xvi. [1906] 
50, 70 ; Grimm, iv. 1781 ; Trumbull, 18 ; cf. Tert. de 
Cor, 3). The sioastika symbol is commonly marked 
on doors in the East for the same purpose (Hindus, 
Buddhists, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 12, 160 ; ERE iii. 
412]). Perhaps the figures of cherubim carved on 
the (loors of Solomon’s temple served the same end 
(1 K 6®’^* ^'), as well as ligures of the Paschal lamb, 
ami other symbols on ancient synagogue lintels in 


Palestine (Trumbull, 70). For a door charm com- 
posed of dust from Muhammad’s tomb, see Lane 
li. 76. Over the doors of Egyptian temples was 
placed the winged disk of the sun, to drive off 
demons from the building (Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 1894, p. 272), 

(e) Sacred formulae written on doors have also a 
powerful apotropseic virtue, and are of very wide 
occurrence. 

In Babylonia, tablets with sentences from the sacred texts 
were hunj^ up to protect against demons (Jastrow, 269). In 
ancient Eg:ypt, names and sentences of a lucky or favourable 
import were written over the doors or on the doorposts to 
secure a g-ood dwellinjj (Wilkinson, i. 346, 361). In modern 
Egrypt, and among- all Muhammadans elsewhere, invocations to 
God, descriptions of His might, or passages from the Qur an are 
inscribed on doors (Lane, i. 26, ii. 74 ; Porter, Travels, IS21I2 1. 
440). The Greeks placed inscriptions and wishes for ‘ good luck * 
over their doorways. Similar usages are found in India and 
China (Crooke, PR 1. 160; Williams, Middle Kingdom, 1. 731) 
while the Buddhist prayer poles and flags outside doors are 
analogous to door inscriptions. These usages show that the 
command to write the words of laws on ‘ the door posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates ’ (Dt 69 ll‘-20) was intended to take the 
place of some analogous heathen custom, though by the Hebrew 
the words must have been regarded as efficacious against evil 
powers. If the household gods had been associated with doors 
this dedication of the door to Jahweh showed that He was in- 
tended to take their place. Later Jews still fix the mezuzd to 
doorposts in the form of an amulet with sacred words and Name. 
This IS touched with a finger of the right hand and kissed on 
going out, while a sacred formula is repeated. For the use of 
sacred writings or pictures affixed to doors among Christians 
see ERE iii, 425^>, 428«-. Texts carved on the lintel are com- 
monly found on old houses, and this custom is undoubtedly 
derived from the older practice. 

The wide-spread use of these door charms shows 
that the attack of ghosts, evil spirits, witches, or 
fairies was ohieffy dreaded at the door, through 
which they sought to enter and do harm to those 
in the house. Hence at the Compitalia the Romans 
hung up effigies of all in the household, hoping 
that the ghosts coming to the door would be satis- 
fied with these and not enter to take the living. 
But a closed door is not sufficient to keep out 
ghosts and demons, as in Babylonia they slip 
through bolts, doorposts, and sockets (Jastrow, 
265) ; hence the value of charms to prevent this. 
But in some cases the evil powers actually dwell at 
the door or in its vicinity. 

In Germany they are banished to between the door and door- 
post (Grimm, iv. 1816). In Jerusalem the powers of eril are 
supposed to infest the threshold, doors, and entrances (FL xviii. 
(19071 68). Amon^ the Birhors of Bengal the apmts lurk at the 
door (Crooke, PR 11. 66), and in Burma different evil spirits reside 
at doors and gates (ERE hi. 25%. These beliefs perhaijs explain 
the curse of Allatu to Uddushu-namir, ‘the threshold be thy 
dwelling,’ suggesting that in Babylonia it was the abode of 
dangerous spirits who would torment him. 

But even against such door-dwelling spirits 
charms were efficacious, since they could keep 
them in check. 

4. Magic rites at doors. — Many magical rites 
are performed at the door, either (1) to transfer evil 
to those who enter or pass out ; or (2) to secure the 
assistance of the spirits, good or bad, dwelling or 
lurking there ; or (3) simply because the doorway is 
a sacred place. 

For examples of (1), see FL xv. [1004] 69 ; Crooke, PR 1. 164 ; 
Lane, h. 46 ; Grimm, 1096 f. ; of (2), Jastrow, 268 ; of (3), Trum- 
bull, 18, 20 ; ’Theocritus, Idyl. ii. 63 ; if xii. [1901] 299 ; Camp- 
bell, Witchcraft, 287. 

Other magical rites take place there, to keep off 
and get rid of ghosts and evil spirits. Of this class 
Avas the Roman birth-rite, in which three men 
struck the thresholds with an axe and a pestle, and 
swept them Avith a broom. The iron axe and the 
pestle tipped with iron had apotropseic virtues ; 
the action of the broom was perhaps symbolic, 
though all three, being connected with vegetation 
and agricultural usages, may have had magical 
virtues, and are charms against spirits and witches. 
In this case they were supposed to keep out tlie 
god Silvanus, and they later supplied names to the 
three protecting spirits — Intercidona, Pilumnus, 
and Deverra (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9). Among 
the Letts, at the feast of souls, the ghosts Avere got 
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rid of by taking the staff which served as a poker, 
cutting it in two with an axe on the threshold, and 
bidding them go (Frazer, Adonis^, 1907, p. 312). 
See also § i. 

5. Gate as seat of judgment. — On account of the 
sacred nature of the gate, the seat of a spirit or 
god, it is often a place of judgment, especially in 
the East. Kings, chiefs, and judges hear com- 
plaints, try causes, and decree judgments at the 
gates of the palace, house, or city. Examples of 
this are found in ancient Babylonia, Persepolis, 
Egypt, and among the Hebrews (Trumbull, 60 f. ; 
Dn Ex 3226, Dt 16^8 2119, Ru 41^*, 2 S 15^ 
198, Pr 24*^ ; cf. Am 6^^, Zee 8^®). Probably con- 
nected with this custom of administering justice at 
the gate is that of a person fasting at the door of 
another against whom he has a claim or proffers a 
request. In cases where this is refused the claim- 
ant starves to death at the door ([Celts] Anc, Laws 
of Ireland, Dublin, 1869-70 ; Joyce, Boc. Hist, of 
Anc, Ireland, 1903, i. 204 f. ; [India] Crooke, PR 
L 191-2). 

6. The door and death-rites. — In many regions 
it is not customary to carry a dead body, especially 
that of a suicide or criminal, through the door of a 
house, and various expedients are resorted to in 
order to avoid this. 

Thus the body is taken through the window of the house, or 
through a special opening made in roof or wall. This is a wide- 
spread custom, found, e.g., in W. and S. Africa, Siam, Indonesia, 
India, China, Tibet, among the Ostiaks and Eskimo, in Fiji, with 
the ancient Norse, and as a folk survival in Europe (Scotland, 
Germany). See Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 
373 ; Frazer, JAI xv. 70 ; Tylor, ii. 26 f. ; Westermarck, MI li. 
637 ; Kamse 3 'er and Kuhne, Four Years in Ashantee, 1876, p. 
60 ; Dubois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 1897, ii. 27 ; Williams, 
Fiji, 1860, i. 197 ; Gregor, Folklore of the N,E. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 206; Wuttke, Der deut. VolksabergCaube, Berlin, 1900, 

§ 766 ; Lippert, Die Seelencult, Berlin, 1881, p. 11). Or the 
body is passed through an opening mode under the threshold 
(Hylt6n-OavaIlius, Warend och Wird. , Stockholm, 1863-8, i. 473 
[Sweden] ; Birlinger, Volkstumhches aus Schwaben, i, [1861-62] 
821 [Swabia] ; Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalt*, Leipzig, 1899, p. 
726 [Germany] ; Ralston, Russ. Folk-tales, 1873, p. 818 [Slava]]C 

The usual reason assigned for these practices is 
that they are used to confuse the ghost, and prevent 
its finding its way back into the house (Liebrecht, 
414; Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 69 f.). The special 
aperture is afterwards closed up, or the window is 
kept shut after the burial (it is often opened to allow 
egress to the soul when a person is dying, and 
again closed to prevent the souFs return) ; or often 
both windows and doors are closed when a funeral 
is passing, lest the soul should enter the house 
(Liebrecht, 372 f. ; FLJ i. 218, vi. 243; Wuttke, 
§ 250), Or, again, when the body is taken through 
a hole in the roof, this may be an archaic survival 
of a time when entrance and egress were obtained 
through the roof of the hut, as amoM the Eskimo 
and Aleuts (Liebrecht, 372, 426). fifence, in some 
cases, one supposed dead must not, when he re- 
turns, enter by the door, hut by the roof (Pint. 
Queest. Rom,, no. 5 ; Brugsch, Aus dem Orient, 
Berlin, 1864, ii. 110 [Persians]). Here the thought 
of death is enough to suggest its contagion, and 
entrance must not he first made by the sacred 
door. But, whatever be the origin of the customs 
referred to, they are certainly connected with the 
sacredness of the door, which must not be polluted 
by the passage of the dead body. If it were merely 
the return of the ghost which was feared, that 
could be prevented by door charms (§ 3), and it 
should he remembered that ghosts at the yearly 
festivals of the dead are invited to enter by the 
door and then pass out by it. That it is the pollu- 
tion of death which is feared for the sacred doorway 
may be established by other rites of mourning and 
by analogous tabus. 

Thus the Banjara of Khandesh move the hut, and make a new 
entrance after a funeral, as the door has been polluted by the 
passage of the corpse (Crooke, PR ii. 66). Propitiatory rites 
are in some cases performed at the door when a corpse has 
been carried out by it (the threshold is sprinkled with salt 


[Japan : Griffis, Mikado*s Empire, New York, 1876, pp. 467, 470], 
or with wine [Greece : FLJ i. 218J). Among the Kwakmtl 
Indians, mourners must not use the house door, as the}*^ are 
unclean ; a separate door is cut for them (Westermarck, Ml 
ii. 537) ; and in China a messenger who brings news of a death 
should not pass the threshold (de Groot, Rei. System of China, 
1894, ii. 1.^ 644). In various regions a special door or gate in 
house or city wall is used for the passage of a corpse and for no 
other purpose (Burma [Sangermano, Burm, Empire, 1833, p, 
143], Korea [Landor, Corea, 1896, p. 118], Italy, HoUand 
[Trumbull, 24, 325] ; cf. the ‘ sacred gate ’ at Athens, used for 
funerals [Theophr. Char. 14]). 

Analogous cases are those in which women at puberty, or dur- 
ing menstruation and pregnancy (tabu states), must not leave the 
hut by the usual door without special rites ; or, again, the flesh 
of animals slain in hunting is earned in by a special opening 
{ERE ii. 643*' ; Westermarck, ii. 637 ; Frazer, li. 415). Perhaps 
connected with the danger of female pollution is the superstition 
that a male, not a female, should be the ‘ first-foot' i,e. the first 
person to cross the threshold at New Year ; but he must not 
come empty-handed {FLJ iii. 282, vii. 53 ; Campbell, Witch- 
craft, 229). 

7- Doors and gates of the Other- world. — The 
eschatological beliefs of many peoples show that they 
consider heaven and the under world to be regions 
and abodes with doors or gates, bars and bolts, and 
guardians. The doors or heaven shut out those 
who have no right to enter there ; the doors of the 
under world enclose those who would fain leave it. 

In Bab. writings, reference is made to gates of 
heaven, especially that of Ann, guarded by Tam- 
muz and Gish-zida. In the account of creation, the 
great gates attached to both sides of the heavens by 
Mardnk are mentioned. They are secured by bolts, 
and guarded by scorpion men. Through them the 
sun passes at morning and evening. The under 
world, Arallu, has also gates and bolts, seven or 
fourteen in number, and a warder stands at the 
outer gate. They are graphically described in the 
Descent of Istar (Jastrow, 301, 435, 523, 549, 569; 
Sayce, 79). The Egyptian Other- world was plenti- 
fully supplied with gates. Duat or Hades, through 
which the boat of E.a travelled by night, had twelve 
divisions and as many fortified pylons with closed 
doors and serpent guardians, or gates with other 
keepers. The gates opened at the repetition of 
magic formulae, and thus entry was freely obtained. 
Each gate had its own name. The heaven of 
Osiris was also entered by a gate in the mountain 
of the West, and this domain in the fields of Aalu 
had numerous gates, with porters, warders, and 
heralds. But all these opened to those who knew 
the true formulae and names of gates and guardians 
(Maspero, fjtudes, Paris, 1893, i. 377, 381, ii. 27 ff., 
165 ft*. ; Budge, Gods of the Egy^ians, 1903, i. 170; 
Booh of the Bead, ch. 147 ft*.). The classical Hades 
and Tartarus had also their gates, those of Tartarus 
being of iron with a bronze threshold. Cerberus 
guarded the gate of Hades, a hydra with 50 gaping 
months that of Tartarus {II. viii. 15 ; Virgil, 
vi. 576). The Scandinavian Valhalla had 540 gates, 
and Hel had also its portals (Grimm, Teut, Myth. 
818). In Mandaean mythology, the seven lower 
worlds of the dark powers have doors which can be 
made secure by magic spells and talismans (Brandt, 
Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 147 ft*.). The 
Hebrew Shed had gates and bars (Job 17^® 

Ps 107^®, Is 38^®, cf, Mt 16^®). It had divisions, 
and in later belief these (of hell) were 7 in number, 
with as many doors (Pr 7^ ; Gfrorer, Das Jahr- 
hundert des Heils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 45-6). The 
‘gate of heaven’ is already spoken of in Gn 28^'^ 
(cf. Ps 78“®), and the seven heavens of later Jewish 
theology had gates. Serpent-like guardians of 
the gates of hell are referred to in the Booh of the 
Secrets of Enoch 42^. The entrance to Eden was 
guarded by cherubim (Gn 3^, cf. Enoch 42®), and 
the two gates of the heavenly paradise were of 
rubies and guarded by myriad angels (Gfrorer, ii. 
44). These ideas are found in early Christian the- 
ology. Hades has gates of brass, bars of iron, bolts, 
keys (Rev 1^®), and warders ; but they are burst 
open by Christ as He descends there {Gospel of 
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Nicodemus, § 5, and many other \vriters referring 
bo the descent ; cf. Rev R®). Paradise is often de- 
scribed as a city with walls and gates guarded by 
angels (e.g. Passio Perpetuce, § 11). The analogy 
is that of the heavenly J erusalem with its twelve 
gates and angel guardians (Rev 21^^). In those 
documents which uphold the old idea of several 
heavens, each has its gate or door (Apoc. of Paul, 
§ 19 ff. ; Test, of Abrc^am, § 11), while Ps 24'^'* was 
frequently applied either to Christ’s bursting the 
gates of Hades or to His ascension through the 
heavens, e.g. by Hippolytus, who speaks of Christ 
passing through the heavenly gates (Hippol. in 
Theod. Dial. 1 ; Comm, on Prov. [Mai, Bibl. nova 
Patmcm, Rome, 1854, ii. 72] ; cf. also Rev 4^ ‘ a 
door was opened in heaven ’). Those Gnostic groups 
which taught the existence of seven or more heaven- 
spheres ruled by the Demiurge and Archons, 
assigned to these heavens doors guarded carefully. 
This is found, e.g.^ among various Ophite groups 
and the followers of Bardesanes. The gates were 
themselves dangerous in some cases — ‘ a fiery gate- 
way ’ — and the Archons or door-keepers would have 
kept them closed against souls ascending to the 
Pleroma. But the Gnosis, initiation into sacra- 
ments and mysteries, possession of the names of 
the Archons and of the true ma^ic formulte, or of 
symbols and amulets, caused the doors to be opened 
(see Hippol. v. 8. 9, 26 ; Wright, Apoc. Acts, 
1871, ii. 26 ; Origen, c. Cels. vi. 31 ; Pistis Sophia, 
bk. i. § 20 f.). These ideas of the magical opening 
of the gates are derived from Egyptian beliefs, 
and also, perhaps, from Mithraic teachings of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary heavens 
with their gates (Origen, vi. 22). Mystico-magical 
cults having affinity to Mithraism knew also of the 
fiery gates of the upper spheres, which opened at 
the utterance of the names of the gods (Wessely, 
* Griech. Zauberpapyrus,’ Denh. d. Kais. Ah. d. 
Wi^s. zu Wten, xxxvi. [1888] 56 ff.). 

8. The door being regarded as a means of passage 
from one state to another, it was easy to apply the 
word in a metaphorical sense. Christ speahs of 
Himself as the ‘door.’ ‘ By me if any man enter 
in, he sliall be saved’ (Jn *10®, cf. Eph 2^®). This 
idea is repeated in Christian theology. Ignatius 
calls Christ ‘ the door of the Father by which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
enter in, as well as the apostles and the Church ’ 
(ad Philad. ix.). In Hermas the gate of the tower 
is the Son of God (Sim. ix. 12) ; and in the Clemen- 
tine Recognitions (ii. 22) the gate through which 
men enter the city, the Idngtlom of the Father, is 
‘ the true Prophet.’ The same ideas were current 
in Gnosticism. The heavenly Christ is the true 
gate, through which the Gnostic ascends to the Ple- 
roma (Hippol, v. 8, 9) In the hymn used by the 
Priscillianists, but which was Gnostic in origin, 
Christ says: ‘Janua sum tibi, qiiicunque me 
pulsas ’ (Aug. Ep. ccxxxvii. § 8). Among the Babis 
the name Bah, assumed by the first preacher of 
this new religion in 1844, means ‘gate,’ and was 
formerly the title given to those intermediaries 
through whom, as through a gate, communication 
was made by the Imam to his followers (see art. 
BSb, BXbis). 

LiTBRATiniB. — A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 
1909 ; H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold Couenant, New York, 
1906 ; and the authorities cited in the article. 

_ __ J. A. MacCulloch, 

DOSADH, DUSADH. — A menial tribe in 
Northern India, of Dra vidian origin, which at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 1,258,125, of whom the 
vast majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. 

1. Religion in Bengal. — In Bengal they profess 
to be orthodox Hindus, and it is true that in some 
districts they employ in their religious rites Brah- 


mans of a degraded class, while some belong to the 
orinarayani sect, or follow the doctrines (panth) of 
Kabir, Tulsi Das, Gorakhnath, or Nanak (for 
which see Bengal). These beliefs, however, seem 
to be of comparatively recent origin, and the basis 
of their religion is Animism. 

(a) Worship of Rdhu. — Their tribal deity is 
Rahu, ‘ the seizer,’ who seems to have been adopted 
from the pre- Aryan races, and to have been trans- 
formed by the Hindus into a Daitya or Titan, who 
is supposed to cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and moon. The Dosadhs, in order to aveit disease 
and in fulfilment of vows, offer to him annual sacri- 
fices and the fruits of the earth through a tribes- 
man who is known as Bhakat or Chatiya. 

* On special occasions a stranger form of worship is resorted 
to, parallels to which may be found in the rustic cult of the 
Roman villagers and the votaries of the Phoenician deities. A 
ladder, made with sides of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
blades, 18 raised m the midst of a pile of burning mango wood 
through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the 
ladder without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, 
and rice-milk are offered up ; after which the worshippers par- 
take of a feast and drink enormous quantities of ardent spirits ’ 
(Bisley, i. 255). 

In another form of this rite, the man who has 
vowed to ofler a lire sacrifice to Rahu must build 
within the day a thatched h\it, in which the 
Bhakat or priest, himself a Dosadh, must spend the 
night, sleeping on the sacred huM grass with 
which the noor is strewed. In front of the hut a 
bamboo platform is erected, and beyond that a 
trench is dug, which on the feast day is filled with 
mango wood soaked in butter, while two earthen 
vessels of milk are placed close to the platform. 
The Bhakat bathes and dons a new cloth dyed with 
turmeric. He mutters a number of mystic formulae 
(mant7'a), and worships Rahu on both sides of the 
trench. The fire is then kindled, and the Bhakat 
solemnly walks three times round it in the course 
of the sun, keeping his right hand always towards 
it. The end of the third round brings him to the 
east end of the trencli, where he takes by the hand 
a Brahman retained for this purpose with a fee of 
two new wrappers, and calls on him to lead the 
way through the fire. The Brahman walks along 
the trench from east to west followed by the 
Bhakat. Both arc supposed to tread with their 
bare feet on the fire and to escape unharmed. 
Risley supposes that this is the result of optical 
illusion, because by the time they start the flames 
have subsided and the trench is so narrow tiuxt an 
active man may walk alon^ it restiiig his feet on 
either edge, without touching the smouhlei'ing 
ashes at the bottom. Meanwliile the milk has 
been boiled, and it appears that in some cases the 
Bhakat pours the boiling liquid over his body, 
being, it is said, uninjured. 

‘ By passing through the fire the Bhakat is believed to have 
been inspired with the spirit of R3.hu, who has become incarnated 
in him. Pilled with the divine or deniomac afflatus, and also, 
it nnay be surimsed, excited by drink and gdnjd [hemp], he 
mounts the bamboo platform, chants mystic hymns, and dis- 
tributes to the crowd [basil] leaves, which heal diseases 

otherwise incurable, and fiow'ers which have the virtue of 
causing barren women do conceive. The proceedings end with 
a feast, and religious excitement soon passes into drunken 
revelry lasting long into the night ' (Risley, i. 256 f.). 

The ritual is a good illustration of Dravidian 
shamanism. Accounts of fire-walking among the 
S. Indian Dravidians will be found in Thurston 
(Ethnographic Notes in S. India, Madras, 1906, p. 
471 fi’.). Frazer (Adonis, Attis, Osiris^, London, 
1907, pp. 88, 136 f.) regards it as a commutation of 
an original human sacrifice by means of fire. 

(5) Worship of deified robbers. — The Bengal 
Dosadhs worsliip a host of deified heroes, in honoui 
of whom huts are erected in various parts of the 
country. Many of these are the ghosts of bandit 
chiefs, such as Goraiya, Sallies, Chuhar, or Choar 
Mai, and others. In none of tliese shrines are 
there any idols, and the officiating prie.shs are 
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always drawn from the Dosadh tribe, who minister 
to the Sudra or menial castes which frequent 
them. The offerings usually are appropriated by 
the priest or by the head of the Dosadh household 
performing the worship ; but, where this worship 
has adopted some of the principles of Islam, the 
fowls sacrificed tc^ the Saint Miran and the 
Panch Pir (see PanchpIriya) are given to local 
Muliammadans. 

2. Religion in the United Provinces. — Here also 
the cult of Kahu prevails, and it is carried out in a 
manner much resembling that of Bengal. In one 
form of the rite the priest climbs the rungs of 
sword-blades with his naked feet, pours some milk 
on the ground in honour of Rahu, sacrifices a cock 
tied to the summit of the ladder, or, descending, 
slays a young pig with repeated blows of a spear. 
Some spirits are poured on the ground, and the 
meat and the remainder of the offerings are con- 
sumed there and then by the worshippers (Crooke, 
Pop. 1896, i. 18 ff'.. Tribes and Castes of the 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh^ ii. 355, where 
one of the songs in honour of Rahu will be found). 

They also worship Chhath or Chhathi, the im- 
personated sixth day after birth, when, owing to 
lack of sanitary precautions at childbirth, the child 
is likely to be attacked by infantile lockjaw. On 
the day before the feast the worshippers purify 
themselves with fasting, and go singing to the 
liver side. Here they strip and walk into the 
water, remaining facing the east till the sun rises, 
when they stand with folded hands and bow in 
reverence, making offerings of cakes and other 
kinds of food, which are consumed by the worship- 
per and his friends. Their other tribal deities are 
Bandi, a female, and Manukh Deva, the deified 
ghost of some tribal worthy, who are propitiated 
by the sacrifice of a pig or fowl and an oblation of 
spirits. Seven cups of milk and seven pairs of 
cakes are also offered round the earthen mound 
which is the common abiding place of the tribal 
gods. They observe most of the Hindu holidays, 
particularly those like the Holi spring fire feast, 
and the Kajari of the autumn season, which are the 
occasion of coarse orgies accompanied by drinking 
and sensuality. 

LrrjsRATURB. — H. H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1891, i, 262 fF. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the 
N.W. Prov. and Oudh, do. 1896, ii 340 ff. ; E. A. Gait, Census 
Report Bengal, 1901, i. App. vi, p xlix ; iV. Tnd. Rfotes and 
Queries, ii. 15, 31 f., Ill, 207 f , v. 204 ; F. Buchanan, in M. 
Martin, Eastern India^ 1838, i. 192 ; J. Wise, Races^ Castes, 
and Trades of Eastern Bengal, 1S83, p. 208 ff. , E. T. Dalton, 
Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 326. 

W. Crooke. 

DOUBLES. — The beliefs to which the term 
* double ’ refers may he traced back to two psycho- 
logical sources. In the first place, they may result 
from^ elementary speculation on the category of 
duplication ; in the second place, the phenomena 
on which the notion of the divisibility or duality 
of personality is based are such that a potentially 
duplicate existence was inevitably ascribed to 
every concrete object of thought. The two sources 
constantly mingle. The main characteristic of the 
former is that a double or counterpart arises by 
multiplication ; of the latter, that it arises by 
division. A secondary characteristic is that in 
the latter the counterpart tends to be of a different 
substance, though of the same accidents — the so- 
called ‘ spiritual double.’ Again, the connected 
categories of duality, substitution, representation, 
impersonation, and so forth, combine with such 
results of the category of duplication as identity, 
original and copy, idea and reality, to complicate 
the general conception of doubleness in pre- 
scientific speculation ; and the whole combination 
binds together a number of customs, some of which 
are apparently widely dissimilar in origin, though 


all, psychologically speaking, are based on the 
mathematical ideas of multiplication and division. 
We shall refer to these subsidiary forms of the 
notion only for the purpose of illustrating what is 
sociologically the main connotation of the term, 
namely, the double in the sense of Doppelgdnger^ 
second self, visible or invisible counterpart, 
spiritual or material double. 

I. Duplication in general. — It is not surprising 
that in early thought two became a sacred number, 
when we consider the mystery so often connected 
with duplication. Conversely, in the creation of 
certain abnormal mythical beings, the mind fre- 
quently unifies a natural duality, as in the one eye 
of the Cyclopes, and the combination of horse and 
rider in the Centaurs, and, most notably, in 
androgynous ancestors and deities. Duplicity in 
nature is still enough of an abnormality to warrant 
its inclusion in the list of magical or sacred centres 
of mystery. 

Thus, in Samoa all double things were sacred. 
Among the native deities were two household gods, 
represented as * Siamese Twins,’ Taema and TitL 
They appear to have been regarded as a sort of gods 
of doubleness. ^ Similar ideas were connected in 
Roman religion with the deity Janus, and in 
Greek with the Dioscuri. The images of many 
Mexican idols had double faces, back and front, 
like the Roman Janus bifrons, 

* The reason/ E. J. Payne observes, ‘ why the features were 
duplicated is obvious. The figure was carried in the midst of a 
large crowd ; the duplicate at the back was for the benefit of 
those who followed. Probably it was considered to be an evil 
omen if the idol turned its face away from its worshippers ; 
this the duplicate obviated. . . . This duplication of the fea- 
tures, a characteristic of the very oldest gods, appears to be 
indicated when the numeral ome (=two) is prefixed to the title 
of the deity. Thus the two ancestors and preservers of the race 
were called Ometecuhth and Omecihuatl (=two- chief, two- 
woman)." 2 

A close connexion is constantly maintained be- 
tween diet and conception or the nature of the 
offspring. A frequent belief is that if a woman 
eats anything double — a double cherry or a double 
banana, for example — her child will be double.® 

Twins themselves are a striking example of the 
mystery attached to double objects See, further, 
art. Twins. 

Various miscellaneous applications of the double 
idea may be grouped together here. The law of 
equivalence, as illustrated by the lex talionis^ is 
often superseded by the enforcement of a double 
penalty. Among the Bedawtn the family of a 
slain man may slay two of the murderer’s family. 
In this case the feud continues. If they slay but 
one, it is ended.** The Hebrews condemned a thief 
taken flagrante delicto to restore double.® Hence 
the moral principle of receiving double as a form 
of pardon. 

*The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.' * For 
your shame shall have double ... in their land they shall 
possess double: everlastmg joy shall be unto them.' ‘Shf 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sms.’ * Eveu 
to-day do I declare that I will render double unto thee.'^* 
Similarly in moral retribution : ‘ Render unto her even as sht. 
rendered, and double unto her the double according to hei 
works : in the cup which she mingled, mingle unto her 
double.' 7 

A double share may be either an honour or a 
security. ^Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me.’ ® The idea of 
corroboration and finality belongs to repetition. 

‘The dream of Pharaoh,’ Joseph says, ‘is one : what God is 
about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh. The seven good 
kine are seven j’‘ears ; and the seven good ears are seven v'ears ; 
the dream is one. . . . For that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is established by God, 
and God will shortly bring it to pass,' ® 


1 G- Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 66. 

2 Rist. of America, Oxford, 1892-99, i. 424. 

S J. Gamier, Oceanic, Paris, 1871, p. 187. 

4 Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1830, p, 86. 
B Ex 224. T. fa Job 4210, la 617, 402, Zec 9 i 2 . 

7 Rev 186. 8 2 K 20. » Gn 4125 35 
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A similar principle is reached from a different 
origin in such beliefs as that an echo is a con- 
firmation. 

Miracles and magic acts of duplication and 
multiplication have a psychological interest in 
connexion with the development of the meta- 
physical theory of creation and the mechanical or 
biological theory of evolution (see below). Such 
bits of folklore as the notion that turning one’s 
money when one sees the new moon causes it to 
increase have a significance in both respects. 
The influence of the waxing moon has been well 
illustrated,^ As the moon grows, the money will 
grow. No doubt, the act of turning the mone^y is 
also a piece of imitative magic. Turning an object 
shows its reverse side, its double face, and is 
equivalent to a duplication of it. On a similar 
elementary fallacy perhaps depends the actual 

g oint of miracles of multiplication (which in the 
hiristian examples lies in the handling or the 
breaking of the food). It may consist, that is, in an 
application of a vague theory of homc&omeria (see 
below, p. 857^), according to which each pai'ticle 
of a substance or thing is a miniature duplicate of 
the whole. Breaking bread would thus produce a 
multitude of microscopic loaves ; tlieir manipula- 
tion in the hands is sufficient to institute growth 
by apposition (analogous in principle to the pro- 
duction of separate pieces of money by turning 
them), especially if the hands are instinct with 
mana. The case of natural objects is identical, 
for to the pre-scientiflc mind there is no essential 
difierence between the artificial growth of a manu- 
factured article and the natural growth of an 
organism. 

There is a fairly large class of customs in which 
the chief performer — as a rule a sacred person or a 
person engaged for the time being in a sacred 
function — is attended, or represented, or imper- 
sonated, by one or more persons who are his 
duplicates in appearance or action. The prin- 
ciple may be either sympathy or the impulse of 
imitation — ‘ Never alone did the king sigh, but 
with a general groan ’ (Shakespeare, Bamlet, iii. 
iii. 23) — or delegation for reasons of safety or 
convenience. 

In European folk-custom, particularly in Ger- 
many, it is frequently the rule for bride or bride- 
room to be attended by one or more persons 
ressed in the same attire. At Egyptian weddings 
tile bridegroom walks between two friends dressed 
precisely as he is.^ In Abyssinia a bride is ac- 
companied by her sister ; both are dressed alike, 
and their horses are also caparisoned alike.® 

In such cases, and in others wdiich follow, the 
motives originally prompting the custom were no 
doubt mixed. Sympathy and fellow-feeling may 
be combined with the idea of safety in duplication 
or in numbers generally. Duplication is a form of 
concealment and security. It is commonly em- 
ployed for the protection of a palladium, as the 
sacred ancile by the ancient Romans, wlio kept it 
among a set of duplicates, on the same principle as 
a valuable jewel is protected by a worthless copy. 
It is possible that customs like the following of the 
Kaffirs have a similar underlying meaning. 

A Kaffir king employed ‘ a sorb of valets,' who wore his oast-ofif 
clothes. When he was sick, they were wounded in order that a 
portion of their blood might be introduced into his system. 
They were killed at hia death. ^ The motive is explicit in the 
Abyssinian custom. The king has four officers, called l%ka 
inankua^ * who have to clothe themselves exactly like the king,' 
so that the enenay may not be able to distinguish him. * It is 
an honourable and dangerous post,’ and was once filled by an 
Englishman, Mr. Bell.8 On the Gold Coast an important person 

Frazer, 1900, ii. 156 ff. 

E. W. Lane, Modem Egyptians, London, 1836, i. 212. 

8 W. 0. Hams, Uighlands of Ethiopia, London, 1844, li. 226. 

J. Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, London, 1857, p. 117. 

* J. L. Krapf, Travels, etc., in Eastern Africa, London, 1860, 
p. 464. 


bought a slave of his or her own sex, termed erabbah or ocrah. 
This slave was looked upon ‘ as the soul or spirit, alter ego, of 
the master or mistress.’ I 

Thus service, substitution, disguise, and * other-selfhood ' 
shade into each other. 

Many cases of mock kings may be resolved into 
duplication by way of disguise or impersonation. 
In Siam and Cambodia the king’s temporary 
representative impersonates him in function, per- 
forming his magical duties. ^ The ‘king’ of the 
Babylonian festival Sacaea was dressed in the 
king’s robes.® In the evolution of the monarchy 
a frequent stage is the division of the office into 
temporal and sacred. But such duplication of the 
king may arise in various ways. When actual 
substitution is practised in sacrifice, the vicarious 
sufferer tends to become a spiritual double or 
unreal phantom. A ease in point is the belief 
found in early Christian speculation that a phan- 
tom of Jesus was crucified in place of Jesus Himself. 
Impersonation is frequently found in funeral cus- 
toms. Thus, among the Eskimo the first child 
born after a death bears the dead man’s name, 
and has to represent him at festivals. To these 
‘ namesakes ’ of the dead, offerings of food and 
drink and clothes are made. They eat and drink 
and wear the clothes ‘on behalf of the ghosts.’ 
A case which may be compared with the Kaffir and 
Abyssinian royal customs is from Fiji. 

A certain clan has the duty of supplying the king with a 
special sort of attendants, who nurse him when he is ill and bury 
him when he dies. In particular, they conceal his death ; in one 
locality the head attendant ‘ personates the dead chief, and issues 
his orders from within the mosquito curtain of native cloth, in 
the faint querulous tones of a sick man.’ 5 

The art of the actor is essentially representation. 
He is a duj;)licate of the character, its ‘ person.’ 
Similarly, Iiis understudy or substitute is, both 
in English and P'rencli terminology, a ‘double.’ 
Lastly, the ideas of friendship approximate the 
friend to the status of the material duplicate. 
‘ Fellow ’ is a word used in this connexion with a 
distinct reference to its meaning of a replica. A 
similar play of thought is seen in the word ‘ pair.’ 
A friend is, in the commonplaces of literature, a 
second self, an alter ego. Duplication by division 
is applied here also ; the pair being the unit, one 
or other of them is the ‘half’; just as on the 
other principle he is the ‘double.’ 

The impersonation of a man by a * spiritual ’ 
being cannot always be distinguished from the 
appearance of a man’s ghost or wraith. But there 
are clear cases — chielly in connexion with the 
supernatural impregnation of a wife — where a 
man’s double is a ‘ spiritual ’ impostor. 

In the Dutch East Indies it is commonly believed that male 
and female evil spirits, 711 la, can assume the form and person- 
ality of lovers and friends. A man or woman keeping an 
assignation in the forest is liable to be dujDed in this way. A 
person who has intercourse with a 7iita dies in a few days. The 
nita is supposed to take away the soul. In some islands an 
ancestral spirit, named Bottai, is the bogey of women working 
in the forest. He assumes the form and appearance of their 
husbands. The occurrence is proved later when the victim 
suffers from haemorrhage. The practice is followed even by 
human magic- work era. The Babar Islanders believe that a male 
suwanggi is able to take the shape of a young woman’s husband 
and cause her to conceive.® 

When the double, either visible or invisible, does 
not impersonate, but attends as a helper or enemy, 
it is not clear whether this can be traced back to 
beliefs about the soul. Primitive jisychology suc- 
ceeded thoroughly in dividing human personality 
into two more or less identical duplicates, and 
there are many oases where the derivation of the 
guardian angel from the .separable soul is explicit. 
Of course, when developed, the two notions easily 
pass into one another, and the soul itself is con- 

1 T. J. Hutchinson, in Trans. Ethnol. Soc., new ser., i. (1861) 
333 

^Frazer, ii. 31. » Ih. 24. 

< E. W. Nelson, 18 iSBETT (1899), p. 363 f- 

» L. Fison, in JAI x. (1881) 140. 

® Riedel, Sluik- en kroeshar. rasaen, 1886, pp. 67, 262, 340. 
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stantly regarded as a protecting spirit. The illus- 
tration of this belongs to another inquiry, but a 
typical case may be cited, where the guardian is 
actually the double. In Upper Egypt it is believed 
that with every child there is born a jinn com- 
panion, which acts as a guardian angel, but some- 
times evilly entreats its possessor. It is termed 
karina, and is exactly like the person it attends.^ 

In some cases a spiritual entity passing into 
another form leaves behind it, automatically, a 
double of itself. It is as if a man, when leaving a 
place, automatically left a duplicate in his stead. 
The example which follows comprises this naive 
instinct for having one’s cake as well as eating it, 
together with other ideas. In Central Australia, 
^ when a spirit individual goes into a woman ’ (who 
thereby conceives), * there still remains the Arum- 
huringa^ which may be regarded as its double.’ 
Spencer-Gillen also speak of this as the double of 
the person himself, and as his guardian spirit. ^ 

A man may be regarded as a dual person be- 
cause he is attended by an invisible protector. 
Such a conception is implicit in the European 
folk-belief about the guardian angel. This belief 
is extremely vague in its form, but it shows a 
tendency to regard the angel as a double of the 
person, his eternal counterpart, which after his 
death is, like even the Australian Arumburinga^ 
‘changeless and lives for ever.’^ The following 
example is a case of duplication by apposition, 
distinct in origin from other forms. The J apanese 
pilgrim to the Thirty-three Holy Places, or to the 
Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku, wears a 
special hat with this inscription — ‘ Two pilgrims 
travelling in company to such and such a shrine.’ 
This reference to two persons is explained by the 
idea that the pilgrim is not alone, but is accom- 
panied by the great saint Kobo Daishi, or the 
Goddess of Mercy, who 

‘travels with him along the stony path, supporting his foot- 
steps, encouraging his religious fervour, guarding him from evil 
all along the way. Therefore not one only but two walk under 
that broad-brimmed hat on the road to Paradise.’ 4 
Similar ideas of the invisible Divine helper are 
found in most of the organized religions ; and, 
where it is part of the general teaching that the 
worshipper may become a sort of incarnation of the 
god by following in his footsteps, we have an in- 
teresting case of duplication in the form of the 
individual as microcosm and the god as macrocosm, 
the latter being indefinitely multipliable or in- 
definitely ubiquitous. 

Thaumaturgio persons are sometimes credited 
with a similar ubiq^uity or power of self-multipli- 
cation. There need be no implication that the 
duplicate in such cases is a spiritual replica, or an 
entity of difterent substance. It is simple multi- 
plication, without any question of the method or 
the vehicle. The ordinary limitations of ordinary 
humanity are merely suspended. The legends of 
many Christian saints refer to this power of being in 
two places at once — bilocation. Thus, it is recorded 
of St, Alfonso di Liguori, that 

‘ a person going to confession at the house where Alphonsus lived 
found him there at the very time for beginning the sermon in 
the church. After he had finished his confession, he went 
straight to the churcK and found Alphonsus a good way ad- 
vanced in his sermon.’ ° 

2 . The spiritual double, — The special meaning 
of the term ‘double,’ as the so-called ‘spiritusd 
double,’ is the ‘ wraith ’ or visible counterpart of 
the person, seen just before or just after, or at the 
moment of, his death. This belief is derived 
directly from the theory of the soul. Hallucina- 
tion corroborates it. Few phenomena seem to be 
better attested than the subjective perception of a 

1 O. B. Klunzinger, Upper JEgypt, London, 1878, p. 383. 

2 Spencer-Gillena, p. 614. 3 Jb. 616. 

4 B. H. Chamberlain, in JAJ xxii. (1898) 861. 

3 J. Gardner, Faiths of the Worlds Edinburgh and London, 
1858-60, 8.V. ‘Bilocation.’ 


‘ phantasm of the living ’ in the circumstances 
mentioned. It is a remarlcable agreement between 
psychological fact and primitive psychological 
theory, but the latter is alone quite sufficient 
reason for the genesis of the belief. 

The soul itself constantly tends to be a counter- 
part or duplicate, a spiritual -material double of the 
person. The reason for this tendency is to be 
found in the main source of the belief in the soul. 
This is the mental percept and the memory-image 
of an object, which is inevitably a replica of the 
sensational percept (though possibly not technically 
identical in its physiological causation), somewhat 
incomplete, but often vivid enough.^ It is called 
up most vividly in dreams, but also in waking 
memory. It may include roughly the whole per- 
sonality, or be confined to one aspect of it ,* but its 
general foundation is visual. 

Some cases may be cited where the soul shows 
this tendency to be, or actually is, a double. It is 
to be premised that speculation frequently draws a 
distinction between this form of the soul and a later 
transcendental conception. 

The kelah or Id of the Karens ‘ cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the person himself,’ when, as 
sometimes happens, it appears after death. It is 
described as ‘ the individuality, or general idea, of 
an inanimate object. It is also the individuality 
of the animated being. It, in fact, personates the 
varied phenomena of life.’ ‘ It is distinct from the 
body,’ and ‘ its absence from the body is death,’ 
yet it is not regarded as the soul proper, which is 
the thah, ‘ The body and the Id are represented as 
matter and spirit, yet materiality belongs to the Id, ’ 
It is also described as a guardian spirit, walking by 
a man’s side or 

‘ wandering away in search of dreamy adventures. If it is 
absent too long, it must be called back with offerings. When 
the Id is absent in our waking hours, we become weak or fearful 
or sick, and, if the absence be protracted, death ensues. Hence 
it is a matter of the deepest interest with a Karen to keep his 
Id with him. He is ever and anon making offerings of food to 
it, beating a bamboo to gain its attention, calling it back, and 
tying his wrist with a bit of thread, which is supposed to have 
the power to retain it.’ 

Not only every living creature, but also every 
inanimate thing — axes and knives, for instance, as 
well as all trees and plants — has its Id, which is 
‘liable to wander away from the individual.’ 
When, thus wandering, it is ‘interfered with by 
an enemy of any kind, death ensues to the in- 
dividual "to whom it belongs. If a man drops his 
axe while up a tree, he looks down and calls out, 

‘ Ld of the axe, come, come 1 ’ 

* When the rice-field presents an unpromising appearance, it 
is supposed that the vice-helah is detained in some way from the 
rice, on account of which it languishes. It is recalled with this 
invocation — “ O come, x\ce-Jcelahy come 1 Come to the field. 
Come to the rice. With seed of each gender, come. Come from 
the river Kho, come from the river Kaw ; from the place where 
they meet, come. Come from the West, come from the East ; 
from the throat of the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of the elephant. (3ome from the sources of rivers and 
their mouths. Come from the country of the Shan and Burman. 
From the distant kingdoms come. From all granaries come. O 
vice-kelahy come to the rice.” ’ 

As distinguished from the thah, the Id or Jcelah ‘ is 
not regarded as the responsible agent in human 
action. . . . When we sin, it is the thah, or 
“ soul,” which sins.’ ‘ By some the ktlah is re- 
presented as the inner man, and wifch others the 
inner man is the thahJ" It may leave the body in 
sleep. Such an absent Id may be caught by a 
wizard, and transferred to a dead man, who is 
thereby resuscitated. In this case the friends of 
the robbed man procure another Id from another 
sleeping man, and so on. The same Karens hold 
that the world is more thickly peopled with ‘ spirits ’ 
than with men, and that ‘ the future world ’ is a 
counterpart of this. Lastly, every organ of the 
body has its Id counterpart. Blindness is due to 
an evil spirit having devoured the Id of the eye. 

1 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, pp. 73-78, 193-207. 
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The in all cases, though not immortal, ‘ exists 
before man, and lives after him. It is neither 
good nor bad, but merely gives life.’ ^ In analogous 
cases this last detail is negatived, and it is precisely 
a mystic unrealized element that is su^jposed to 
produce the phenomena of life. 

The Lushai term thla is possibly connected with 
the Karen la. It is ‘ a sort of double.’ ^ 

The Chinese hold that the soul may exist out- 
side the body, ‘as a duplicate having the foim of 
the body, as well as its solid consistency.’ De 
Groot describes it also as ‘ the invisible duplicate ’ 
of a person, and speaks of ‘ a conviction which calls 
up the body immediately before their eyes when- 
ever they think of the soul.’ ® 

Some striking examples apply the principle so as 
to form a double creation. Thus, the Asabas ot 
the Niger hold the following opinion : 

‘ Everv^ one is considered to be created in duplicate, and the 
ropresentative, or, as it were, the leflectiori in the spirit world 
of the body and of its possessions, is the chi and its possessions. 
A mail's chx niurnes the chi of the woman the man marries, and 
so on. In addition, the chx . . . acts as a guardian spirit- . . . 
Chi i me juin, “ My cht has done badly," is a not uncommon ex- 
pression ’ ‘Entirely distinct from hia c/u’is the spirit mow, 
which inhabits the man himself. 

The Ba-Huana believe in a soul, him, and a double, 
doshi. Only adults have btin ; animals and fetishes 
have doshiy but no bun. The doshi appeal's in 
dreams. The bun of a dead man may be seen only 
at night ; it is in human form, white and misty.® 
The peasants of Sicily believe that ‘every material 
thing has an impalpable image or double, which can 
be detached, and can penetrate other bodies.’ The 
phenomena of dreams are thus explained.® The 
Zapotecs regarded the soul as a ‘second self.’’ 

The tribes living at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa believe that the mzimu^ or soul, has the 
form of the owner, but is intangible and unsub- 
stantial, though it can talk and act as well as the 
real man. It is visible only in dreams, and the 
shadow is a ‘ part of ’ it.® The Delawares used for 
‘ soul ’ a word indicating repetition, and equiva- 
lent to a double or counterpart.® The Iroquois 
soul was ‘an exceedingly subtle and refined image,’ 
yet material, ‘ possessing the form of the body, 
with a head, teetli, anus, legs,’ etc. The spectre 
or wraith was animated by the soiil.^® The Aht 
soul was ‘ a being of human shape and of human 
mode of acting.’ The Eskimo say that the soul 
‘ exhibits the same shape as the body it belongs 
to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.’^® 
Andamanese souls ‘partake of the form of the 
to wiioni they belong.’ The Sihanaka hold 
thac olie mirage is the soul of the reflected scene. 
The soul is regarded by the East Indian Islanders 
AS like the person in every respect, with all his 
qualities and defects ; it is a copy or akstract of 
him, but is always ‘material.’ In Java the term 
for soul is ‘ reiined body ’ ; in Celebes, ‘ image ’ ; in 
Toumbulu, ‘companion ’ ; in Sangir, ‘duplicate.’^® 
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The Malagasy ambiroa and the Dayak amirua^ 
harnharuan, and bruwa are connected with a 
word meaning ‘two.’^ Among the Karo Bataks 
the soul is ‘ the copy of the owner, his other self.’ 
The soul which appears after death is the dead 
man’s Dopjidganger.-^ Codrington describes the 
Melanesian ata%, ‘reflection-soul,’ as an ‘invisible 
second self.’® The soul of the Tongans was not 
‘a distinct essence from the body, but only the 
more ethereal part of_ it, and exists in Bolo- 
too (the spirit world) in the form and likeness 
of the body the moment after death.’ In tlie 
Hervey Islands the soul was regarded as an any 
but visible copy of the man. ‘The visible world 
itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If the axe cleaves, it is because the fairy 
of the axe is invisibly present.’® The Tahitian 
soul resembled the body ; everything had a soul.® 
The wairua of the Maoris ‘ seems to have signified 
a shadowy form.’ It >vas sometimes mistaken for 
the man himself, and only by melting into thin 
air was its ‘ ghostship ’ recognized. It is described 
also as a ‘similitude.’’^ The soul of the Denes is 
described as a double.® 

Erequently the soul-double is regarded as a 
miniature duplicate, varying in size from half 
size, or that of a child-copy of the person, to 
microscopic dimensions. In Egypt it occurs as 
half-size.^ In Fiji it is found as of ‘a little child,’ 
or of ‘small stature.’^® In Australia, tribes near 
Adelaide held it to be of the size ‘of a boy eight 
years old’;^^ elsewhere ‘a little body.’^® The 
Dayaks of Sarawak regarded it as a ‘ miniature 
human being.’ Tliis is the prevalent notion 
in the East Indian Islands, as among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, the Ton tern boan of Mina- 
hassa, the Toradjas of Celebes ; the Sernang of the 
Malay Peninsula regard it as of the size of a grain 
of maize ; the Malays as a kind of ‘ thumbling,’ a 
‘thin, insubstantiariiurnan image,’ or ‘ mannikin,* 
of about the size of the thumb. The Hindus 
regarded it as of the size of the thumb. ^® The 
Nutkas, the Indians of the Lower Fraser River, 
the Hurons, the ancient Mexicans, the MacusLs, 
certain South African tribes, the Greeks, the 
Teutons, and othei early European peoples also 
held it to be a miniature copy of the owner. 

The Egyptian ka is a classic example of these 
beUefs(see B ody [Egyp.] and Death, etc. [Egyp.]). 
The ha could live without the body, but the body 
could not live without the ha. Yet the ha was 
material. It is represented not only as a minia- 
ture duplicate of the person, but sometimes as half 
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the size, sometimes as full size.^ After death it 
became the man’s personality proper, being incor- 
porated with the mummy. In ‘ the everlasting 
house,’ the tomb, it dwelt as long as the mummy 
was there. It might go in and out of the tomb 
and refresh itself with meat and drink, but it 
never failed to go back to the mummy, ‘ with the 
name of which it seems to have been closely con- 
nected.’ In hieroglyph it was ‘represented by 
two upraised aims, the acting parts of the person,’ 
with a depression in the centre of the horizontal 
bar which joins them, to suggest the head.‘^ 

Before discussing the relation between the full- 
sized and the miniatuie double, it is as well to 
repeat the fact that early thought insists very 
stioiigly on the principle of duplication, and ex- 
tends the application very widely. It serves as 
a theory of the soul and of a future existence. It 
also serves as a theory of biological reproduction 
and of physical evolution generally. Without 
^oing into the subject of pre-scientilie psychology, 
it is necessary to note the connexion between the 
belief in the miniature double and certain widely 
spread notions about the soul. Coi responding 
with the percept is the fact that the soul is 
invisible when its owner is visible, unless, as we 
shall see, there are special limiting circumstances, 
'riie comparative permanence and generalized 
nature of the memory-image of individuals coi re- 
spond with the generalized idea of species, as an 
ideal of which individuals are copies. A belief 
which may almost be regarded as universal is that 
children are re-incarnations of the souls of parents 
or of ancestors. A connected and frequent belief 
is tantamount to a germ-plasm theory of the soul. 
Parallel with this is the notion that rei^roduction 
can be eilected, even in the human sjjecies, by 
fission or budding. All these various beliefs are 
cases of duplication. They include good reasons 
why the soul should be regarded as a miniature, 
whether as germ or embryo, or as a child. A full- 
grown man develops fiom a smaller copy of himself, 
and this from an infinitesimally minute replica 
which has proceeded from another individual, 
'the theory is applied in early thought far more 
than in a scientific age which professes practi- 
cally the same theory. Thus, an Australian, 
rebuking his son, will say to him : ‘ There you 
fetand with my body, and yet you won’t do what I 
tell you.’® 

The minute size of the soul is explained by the 
Australians as depending upon the necessity that 
it should be able to enter a woman’s body. But 
there is also the widely spread recognition of the 
tact that it leaves the body, both in sleep and 
jllness, and at death. The body remains. Two 
views are possible, and both are found. Firstly, 
the duplicate may be a film, easily separable from 
the body ; this would correspond to an outer soul, 
the soul of the outer man. Or, secondly, the 
duplicate may be an inset, and therefore an eject. 
Small enough to leave the body by the mouth, 
ur even by the fontanel, it is often regarded as 
expansible, filling the body as an inner shape, the 
soul of the inner man, or the ‘ inner man ’ himself. 
Its flimsy and insubstantial nature, whether in 
dreams, memory, or hallucinations, agrees well 
with this elasticity.* 

The link between the soul as shape and the soul 
as inner movement may be found here, even if 
we do not identify the soul as germ and the soul 

1 Wiedemann, 12, 15 ; Lepsius, Denkrnaler, Berlin, 184:9-60, 
ui. 21, 87. 

2 Wiedemann, 19 f.; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Muriymy^ 
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as miier uiau. Each of the latter applies to its 
own peculiar circumstances, and neither is in- 
consistent with the theory of films. This last 
theory, in its converse aspect, has been made 
into a standard metaphysical theory of physical 
and sesthetic creation by Greek philosophy. It has 
even been elevated into a theory of vision and 
sensation generally. In the former application 
the falmy duplicate of savage thought becomes the 
transcendental Form, or eldos, winch is impressed 
upon Matter, or u\t]. Similarly, the savage theory 
of species and individual was canonized in the 
Ideal Theory of Plato. 

The oia}' 07 i of the Iroquois^ is paralleled in 
many rude philosophies, it is a permanent ideal 
duplicate of each individual of the species. When 
it is regarded as a reality, the difficulty of biloca- 
tion recurs, not to speak of the problem, Which 
is the essential reality, the original or the copy? 
— or, in otlier words. Which is the original ? The 
Iroquois believed that the oiaron, the ‘ type or 
model,’ was ‘larger and more ijerfect’ than any 
single member of the species. It was sometimes 
called ‘the old one.’ Thus, converting type into 
prototype, the Indian was perhaps more scientific 
than metaphysical. 

The problem of personal identity (similar to 
that of original and copy in the case of duplicates) 
IS raised in a cuiious way and with curious results 
by the duplication theory of reproduction. When 
the soul of a dead man is re-incarnated in a child, 
there is no practical embarrassment. But, ac- 
cording to Manu, the father is conceived in the 
body of his wife, and is himself re- born as his 
child.® A man is thus his own father and his own 
son simultaneously. Some analogous notion, com- 
bined with a fear of personal insecurity or loss of 
power caused by this division of personality, seems 
a not impossible factor in the superstitious form of 
infanticide.® A Kaffir will frequently kill one of 
his twin children, the belief being that otherwise 
‘he will lose his stiength.’* 

In some psychologies each part of the person has 
its ‘spiritual’ duidicate. The theory of hoinmo- 
rneria is foreshadowed so frequently in early 
speculation that we may fairly suppose it to be im- 
plicit in early atomic philosophy. When Chinese 
doctors speak as if the soul were breakable and 
divisible into molecules,® and when we read of 
Malay tin- magic that ‘ each grain of ore appears 
to be considered as endowed with a separate entity 
or individuality,’ and that it possesses the power 
of reproduction,® it may \\ell be that each atom 
is implicitly viewed as a minute rejilica of the 
whole. 

Duplication by a process of fission or of budding 
(gemmation) is occasionally hinted at in early 
philosophy. The Central Australians tell how in 
the time of ‘ the ancestors ’ a man would shake 
himself, and spirit-children would then drop from 
his muscles. An ancestor suddenly found a dupli- 
cate of himself appearing at his side, and exclaimed, 

‘ Hullo ! that is me.’’^ 

The development of dual personality by a pro- 
cess of division may be illustrated from Hindu 
theology. ‘ The One Being was not happy, being 
alone. He wished for a second. He caused his 
own nature to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife.’® This duality is rather that 
of mirror- images ; ‘ this (second) was only a half 

1 Hewitt, loo. ext. 

2 Manu (tr. G. Buhler, in SBE xxv. [Oxford, 1886] 329). 
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of himself, as the half of a split pea is.’ Combina- 
tion produces completeness, * as a split pea is 
(completed) by being joined with its other half.’^ 
Modern psychology has studied many cases 
where the unity of personality is disturbed. The 
so-called double personality of such cases adds one 
more apparent confirmation of the ancient theory 
of duplication by division of what may be described 
as a two-layered unity. In the ethical sphere the 
ancient distrust of ‘ double-mindedness ’ implies 
more than a mere tendency to deceit and treachery. 
It implies the existence of two souls, or a double 
soul, in one person. Cf. 1 Ch 12®® * that were not 
of double heart’ (lit. * without a heart and a heart’) ; 
Pa 12® ‘ with a double heart [lit. ‘ with a heart 
and a heart ’] do they speak.’ Duplication involves 
not only duplicity but instability ; ‘ a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways.’® It is 
possible that one factor in the general desire for 
sincerity was a superstitious notion of the danger 
of unreality. If a man professes non -reality, he 
may become non-real himself. ‘There is,’ says 
Westermarck, ‘something uncanny in the untrue 
word itself.’ ® Cicero observed : ‘Nothing that is 
false can be lasting ’ * — a rhetorical remark which 
to a savage might express a physical law. It is a 
curious fact that in civilization a sort of specific 
insincerity or double-mindedness is popularly as- 
cribed to the artistic temperament, particularly in 
the case of actors. As the actor is a double, and 
plays a part on the stage, so is he regarded in his 
own character. Cf, art. Double-Mindedness. 

The analog of the soul to the portrait, reflexion, 
and shadow has led to certain curious examples of 
the pictorial double. The easiest method of in- 
duction is by similars, and early thought seems to 
have noted identitjr far more than dirference. 

This tendency is well exemplified in Chinese 
psj^chology, and has to be taken into account in 
estimating many cases of si^iritual identification. 

‘ When & Chinese sees a plant,’ for example, ‘ reminding him, 
by its shape, of a man or some animal, ... he is influenced 
immediately by an association between it and that being. This 
being becomes to him the soul of the plant, anthropomorphous, 
or shaped as a beast . . . Thus, association of images with 
bemgs actually becomes identification, both materially and 
psychically. An image, especially if pictorial or sculptured, 
and thus approaching close to the reality, is an alter ego of the 
living reality, an aboae of its soul, nay, it is that reality itself.’ 
. . . This kind of association is the backbone of Chinese re- 
ligion.® 

The soul of the Yaos, we saw, bears to the body 
‘ the relation which a picture has to the reality.’ 
But the Chinese go much further. For all practical 
urposes the life-sized picture of a dead man. is a 
uplicate personality. It enables the deceased ‘ to 
live on among his descendants.’ There are stories 
of statues and portraits acting for the persons they 
represent, and even begetting children. 

There once existed also an arfc, Khwai sAtt/i. by which life 
could be infused into a statue or portrait. The living imago was 
then made use of, as Frankenstein employed his monster. ® 

Animal -souls or fetish-souls, external souls 
generally, are frequently described by observers 
under the term alter ego. Tribes of the Niger 
believe that each person has 

* an alter ego in the form of some animal, such as a crocodile or 
hippopotamus. It is believed that such a person’s life is bound 
up with that of the animal to such an extent that whatever 
affects the one produces a corresponding impression upon the 
other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do so too. 
It happened not very long ago that an Englishman shot a 
hippopotamus close to a native village ; the friends of a woman 
who died the same night in the village demanded and eventually 
obtained five pounds as compensation for the murder of the 
woman.* 7 

In the Euahlayi tribe of Australia the yunbeai, 
or individual totem, is an ‘ animal familiar,’ ‘ a 
sort of alter ego.' ‘ A man’s spirit is in his yunbeai, 
1 Monier-Williams, op. oil. p. 183. 

3 jr ii. 116 . 

^ de OMciis^ ii. 12. 8 De Groot, iv. 839 f, 

«« Ih. 1. 114, iv. 842. 

C. H. Robinson, Hauaalandl, London, 1896, p. 36 ff. 


and his yunbeai' s spirit in him.’ A medicine-man 
‘ can assume the shape of his yunbeai.' ^ The 
tona, second self, soul, or tutelary genius, of the 
Zapotecs was an animal. 

‘It was believed that health and existence were bound np 
with that of the animals, in fact, that the death of both would 
occur simultaneously.* 2 

Even a substitute may be similarly described. 
Among the Bataks a piece of wood the length of 
the sick man’s body is left at the place where the 
evil spirit that has taken the man’s soul is believed 
to reside- Snouck Hurgronje describes this log as 
a dubbelganger.^ 

Examples might be multiplied. It is natural 
that, when once the notion of ‘ spiritual ’ duplica- 
tion has been formed, it may be applied to any 
thing that strikes the fancy. The origin of ex- 
ternal souls generally cannot be ascribed to a 
desire for safeguarding the life of the owner. At 
least the method is a very dangerous one. The 
soul is far more likely to be safe when it is in, 
or in combination with, the body of the owner. 
Moreover, this external soul not only dies when its 
‘ original ’ dies, but involves in its own death the 
death of the owner. Duplication here simply 
duplicates danger ; and it is unlikely that the 
derivation of the external soul is from any notion 
of placing the actual soul of a man in an external 
hiding-place. In fact, the theory of the soul which 
involves the belief in the appearance of a man’s 
double or wraith shortly before, or at, or iust after, 
his death brings into very strong relief tne danger 
of making the unity of the person into a duality. 

The phenomena of this wraith or double might 
be illustrated at ^reat length, but they present 
hardly any variation of detail. A curious and 
signiheant fact is the large number of carefully 
studied cases in modern civilization of such 
‘ phantasms ’ of the living or the lately dead, which 
have been seen by educated and intelligent persons, 
quite free from pathological abnormality. It is a 
no less curious fact that the appearances present 
precisely the same features as are mentioned in 
mediawal and savage folklore. There is no doubt 
about the modern apjiearances, as far as their sub- 
jective reality is concerned ; nor can there be any 
doubt about appearances in earlier culture. They 
are, so far as we know, cases of visual hallucination. 
Such hallucination may be defined as ‘ the pro- 
jection of a mental image outwards when there is 
no external agency answering to it.’® Hallucina- 
tion is not to be denied for earlier stages of human 
evolution, but there is no probability that it in- 
creases inversely as mental development. Be that 
as it may, the remarkable thing is this, that the 
* primitive ’ notion of the soul supplies in theory 
not only what actually happens in practice, but 
also adequate speculative reasons for such haj^pen- 
ings, though these reasons are both pre-scientific 
and opposed to all scientific facts. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any definition of ‘ghost,’ ‘wraith,’ 
‘ spectre,’ ‘ phantom,’ and similar terms. The 
occasion of the appearance of the double has been 
noted. It remains to supply some typical examples 
and to draw out their spiritualistic explanation. 

In Teutonic folklore to see one’s ‘anj?el’ was regarded as 
an omen of approaching death.® In English folklore the belief 
still obtains that at midnight of 8t. Mark’s Eve one may 
see from the church porch all those who are to die in the 
course of the year.7 Mr. Baring-Gould knew of a young car- 
penter in Devonshire who was firmly convinced he had seen hia 
own double on St. Mark’s Eve. He went to the church porch 
in a spirit of bravado. * All he could say was that he had seen 

1 K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi Tribe, London, 1905, pp. 21, 30. 

2 Bancroft, i. 661, ii. 277. 

3 O. Snouck Hurgronje, JTet Oajo-land en zijne bewoTiers, 
Batavia, 1903, p. 310. 

4 See F. W. H. Myers andF. Podmore, Phantasms of the Ltvmg, 
London, 1886, passim. 

® J. Sully, Illusions f London, 1896, p. 113. 

6 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (Eng. tr, 1880-88), ii. 876. 

7 Of. James Montgomery’s poem. The Vigil of Mark. 
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himself go past him, thrust open the church door, which he 
knew was locked, pass inside, and shut the door after him. He 
could not be mistaken x the figure had turned and looked him 
fun in the face, and he knew himself as surely as when he 
glanced into mother’s looking-glass.’ The young man took to his 
bed, though nothing ailed him, and died of sheer fright.^ Shelley 
declared a few days before his death that he had seen his 
double. Goethe (who, by the way, practised the visualization 
of mental images) records his having seen ‘ an exact counterpart 
of himself coming towards him.’ 2 Robert Perceval, second son 
of the Right Honourable Sir John Peiceval, saw his own 
apparition, ‘ bloody and ghostly, whereat he was so astonished 
that he immediately swooned away, but, recovering, he saw the 
spectre depart.’ Soon afterwards he was found dead, under 
mysterious circumstances, in the Strand.s In 1899, Mrs. Milman, 
wife of Mr. A. J. Milman, assistant clerk to the House of 
Commons, declared that her rooms in the Speaker’s Court were 
haunted, and had been haunted for many years, by a spiritual 
double of herself, which had been seen by many people when 
she was elsewhere, though she herself had never seen it.^ A well- 
known M.P. died suddenly when away from the House. It was 
stated that he was seen by several members in the lobby at the 
time he died.5 In Alsace the belief is marked ; se voir soi- 
m&rne, sich selbst &ehen^ are familiar phrases. To see one’s self, 
or meet one’s double portends one’s death, A Strassburg man i 
returning home saw himself, and soon after died. It is noted j 
that in Alsace the occurrence is rare compared with the appear- j 
ance of a man to others. An interesting detail, recurring 
elsev/here, is that, after seeing his double, a man has ‘ no re- 
ose.’ A question implying the same belief was put to Shelley | 
y the lady to whom he confided his having seen his double, j 
Art and literature are full of examples which might well be 
founded on fact. D. G. Rossetti’s How the.y met themselves^ 
and Calderon’s Purgatory of St. Patrick^ are examples. Sir 
Walter Scott observed that increasing civilization had ‘blotted 
out the belief in apparitions * This was to reckon without the 
phenomena of vision on which they depend. 

These phenomena explain both the fact of the 
appearance of doubles, and also the pre-scientific 
theory of it which is a part of the early doctrine of 
the soul. According to that doctrine, the soul is 
separable from the body. This separation occurs 
at death, and may occur in illness, and even in a 
mere attack of fright, in sleep, and in other circum- 
stances which need not be considered here. The 
soul is more or less universally regarded as a 
material, but etherealized, visible duplicate of the 
owner, whether full-sized or^ miniature, and as 
constituting his life. When it is removed, he^ is 
either dead or in danger of death. Primitive 
philosophy would say, periiaps, not that when a 
man dies his soul departs, but that he dies because 
his soul has departed. The soul of another is 
invisible when the man himself is seen, alive and 
well. In this case of full perception there is no 
mental image. But, when the man is not per- 
ceived, the mental image of him in the mind of the 
subject may suggest possibilities of separation, of 
division of personality. Prom another point of 
view, the man’s appearance in death, sleep, or 
illness suggests the loss of something. Here, too, 
there is a percept, but it does not answer to the 
completeness of other percepts of the same object. 
Thus, whether as a film of the man’s outward 
appearance, or as an ejected but expansible inner 
duplicate, the soul is easily supposed to leave its 
possessor. To the former view correspond those 
cases in which it is said to * loosen itself ’ from the 
body, to the latter those in which it slips away 
from the mouth or other apertures. Before death 
the Haida soul * loosens itself from the body.’ ^ Of 
course, one cannot press the meaning of such 
descriptive phrases. But the fact remains that 
the separated soul is, when seen, a filmy double. 
The general belief that the soul is away from the 
body during sickness is significant. The Chinese 
hold that even in a fainting fit a man’s ‘ soul is not 
united with his body.’ ® The ‘ other self,’ netsin, of 
I)6n6 belief, ‘ was invisible as long as a man enjoyed 

1 S. Baring-Gould, in Sunday Magazine, 1895, p, 744. 

2 Sully, Illusions, p. 116. 

3 T. F. Thiselton Dyer, Strange Pages from Family Papers, 
London, 1896, p. 160 f. 

4 Fvening News, 30 June 18S1[). ® Ih. 

6 A. Barth, in FL i. (1890) 2*^ < ff . 

7 G. M. Dawson, * Haida Indians,’ in Geological Survey of 
Canada, App. A, p. 121 f. 

8 De Groot, L 243, 


good health,’ but wandered away when he was 
sick or dying. ^ This account is very apt to the 
point. It explains how the spiritual counterpart 
of a man is sometimes described as invisible, some- 
times as visible. It is invisible, in other words, 
when it is united with its owner. It may he 
visible, to himself or others, when it is no longer 
united. On this line of thought, combined with 
ideas of the life-giving property of the soul, is 
developed the notion that health and strength are 
the soul, or at least an outward show of it. The 
Minangkaban people of Sumatra regard the 
sumange as 

‘ the cause of the impression a man makes on others : it 

gives strength, splendour, and vitality to a man’s appearance ; 
it is expressed in his look and carriage. A man whose external 
appearance is weak or sickly, or who has little expression in his 
face, is said to have a feeble soul.’ 2 

Similarly, the natives of the Congo identify 
health with the word moyo, and ' in cases of wast- 
ing sickness the moyo is supposed to have wandered 
away from the sufferer.’^ The Malagasy supply 
a complete case. The ambiroa, or ameroy, the 
‘ apparition ’ of a man, is, when seen, an omen of 
his approaching death. But this term is also 
applied to the soul of a man when there is no 
actual question of death ; for instance, if a man is 
thin and does not thrive well on bis food.** 

It is clear from the above both why the soul 
should be away from the body just before, or at, 
or after, death, or even in illness, and also why it 
is then visible both to the owner and to others. 

The double which appears after death might be 
supposed to be a dujilicate of the man with the 
marks of death upon him. And so it is sometimes 
in early belief. Thus, among the Fijians the ghost 
IS decomposed ; it is the corpse * walking.’ But, 
with natural inconsistency, it ‘ can eat fruit, drink 
kava, throw stones, weep, laugh, compose poetry, 
and dance.’® So difficult is it for the mind to get 
away from the complete idea of the man. In a 
case already cited, the double appearing before 
death had the marks of the owner’s violent end 
impressed upon it proleptically. But, as a rule, 
the * spirituiai ’ double is the exact counterpart of 
the owner as he was when last seen. Thus, by the 
natives of Paraguay 

‘the souls [aphangakl of the departed are supposed, in the 
ethereal state, to correspond exactly in form and character- 
istics with the bodies they have left. A tali man and a short 
man remain tall and short as spirits ; a deformed man remains 
deformed. A kindly-natured man continues so in shade-land. 
. . , The spirit of a child remains a child and does not develop, 
and for this reason is not feared. ... No punishment follows 
the murderer of an infant, nor is its murder attended by the 
ordinary superstitious fears.'® 

The Polynesians were familiar with apparitions 
of the dead. These appeared also in dreams, and 
their ‘ shape or form resembled that of the human 
body.’”^ The natives of the Pan jab believe that ‘ the 
little entire man or woman inside the body retains 
after death the tattoo marks of the person whom 
it has left.’ ® Among the Nagas the ghost is ‘ an 
exact image of the deceased as He was at the moment 
of death, with scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, 
and all — and as able to enjoy and to need food and 
other sustenance.’ ® In some cases the disembodied 
‘ soul ’ after death is distinguished from the dead 
man himself, who is believed to ‘walk.’ The Aus- 
tralians speak of the ghost returning to the grave 
to contemplate its mortal remains. But there are 
cases where it is practically the man himself, re- 
vived and as he was in life. The Ovaherero believe 

1 A- G. Morice, loc. oit. 

2 J. L. van der Toorn, too. eit. v. 48 f. 

8 H. Ward, in JAl xxiv. (1895) 287. * Ellis, loe. cU, 

6 B. H. 'Thomson, in JAI xxiv. (1895) 364. 

® W, B. Grubb, An Hnknoion People in an Unknown Land*. 
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7 W. EUis, Polyn. Res. i. 361, 397. 

8 H. A. Rose, in I A xxxi. (1902) 298. 
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that the ghost speaks to people, drinks their milk, 
and takes their tood ; also that he is apt to seduce 
women and girls, anti can even marry and live with 
a woman without her being aware that her husband 
is a ghost. ^ 

In the Gospel narratives of the appearances of 
the risen Jesus it is remarkable that various tests 
are employed to prove that the form was no ghost 
or double, but the Lord Himself (cf. Lk 24'^®* ‘*3). 
A test frequently employed in cases of the double 
is to ascertain whether tiie form casts a sliadow or 
reflexion. Lor the ‘ spiritual ’ double, being itself 
a sort of reflexion, a visible but * immaterial ' copy, 
obviously cannot produce a reflexion itself. Hence 
stories are found, the point of which is either that 
a supposed real person is unreal, or that a real 
person, casting no shadow, has ipso facto lost his 
soul. We are thus led to the principle that the 
‘spiritual’ duplicate, while supplying life to its 
owner, is ‘real,’ but in a dillerent genus from the 
body or from the complete person. More precisely, 
the difference is a question of degree ; the dead or 
sick body is negatively, the life-double is positively, 
real ; the truth of both is the total living unity. 

Most significant, perhaps, of the phenomena of 
doubles is the fact that they are seen just before 
death, and by their owners in particular. A usual 
endowment of the niedicine-nian is that he can see 
a soul at any time. But this capacity is often 
limited by the accepted principles of the doctrine 
of the soul. Thus the shamans of the Thompson 
Indians are able to see the soul 

\ before and shortly after it leaves the body, but lose sight of 
it when it gets further away towards the world of souls. . . . 
When a shaman sees a soul in the shape of a fog, it is a sign 
that the ow'ner will die.' ^ 

The rescue and restoration of the straying dupli- 
cate is universally, in early culture, the business of 
the soul-doctor, as in civiliiiation the lestoration 
of health is the business of the physician. The 
fact that, though ordinarily invisible, it is seen 
away from its place of location is the best proof 
that its owner is threatened with its permanent 
absence. This contingency receives the strongest 
coulirraation when the apparition is seen by the 
threatened person himself. The inconsistency of 
the fact that he himself is still alive is one of tliose 
which cause no difficulty to the unscientific mind. 
The soul is separated from the body ; that is enough 
for an absolute pi'oof. 

The persistence of the belief in the apparition of 
the double is precisely one of those case.s which 
cannot be explained by any tlieory of survival or 
tradition. The belief xs kept alive by hallucina- 
tions, and in uncultivated minds by the normal 
phenomena of visualization, 

Litbratukk,— T his is full> given in the article. 

A. E. Crawley. 

DOUBLE-MINDEDNESS— It is clear that 
many things in morality and religion which are 
censured as insincerity and hypocrisy are more ac- 
curately deseribable in terms of double- rnindedness. 
The dillerence is that in double-mindedness a cer- 
tain fi action of the entire complex personality — 
a special set of related states and processes— -is so 
‘split oir’ from the rest of the self that it acts on 
Its own account and forgets its relation to the full 
round of diverse elements of the ego. In cases of 
hypocrisy, if such exist, during the inconsistent 
act or attitude which has momentarily taken pos- 
session of the field of consciousness there is a 
haunting sense that it is not in harmony with the 
deeper-lying currents of the selfhood. 

I. Pathology of the sense of self.—The diseases 
conditioned by the splitting of the self are those 
Falgrave, in South African Folklore J oumaL i. 

I ii. 

' v Writer. Museum of Nat, BisL i. (1900) 


of double pei'sonality, in which two fairly defined 
selves in turn struggle for the possession of the 
field of consciousness, or may exist side by side, 
each more or less ignorant of the other ; 7 mcltiple 
personality, with the condition just described, ex- 
isting among more than two split-ofi’ parts illus- 
trated in tlie work of a skilful hypnotist, who can 
call uj) in turn as many selves as he chooses ; and 
alternating personality, in which the two or more 
selves, like Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, take turns 
at ruling the held ol consciousness. 

Among the remarkable cases that have been studied are : 
Lucie, Louise, and L6onie, described by Janet, L* Automaiisme 
pbychologique, 1889 , F61ida, studied by Azam, Jiypnotisrne, 
double conscience et alUrations de la personnaliU, 1887 ; Mary 
Reynolds and Ansel Bourne, cited by W. James, Princ. o/ 
Psych.'^^ 1905, i. 383 ff. , the case of Sergeant F , described by 
Mesnet and quoted by Binet, Alteraitons of Personality (Eng. 
tr.), 1896 ; ‘ Mias Beauchamp ’ with her four personalities, the 
subject of Prince’s exhausuve study, The Otssoctation of a 
Personality ^ 1906 ; the aatobioajraphical account ot the restora- 
tion of a ]?kersonality by Beerr, The Mind that Found Itself 
1903 ; the instance of ‘ D. P.,' a patient of Sidis, reported in his 
Psychopathological Researches : Studies xn Mental dissociation, 
1909 ; and many others. 

These studies are in essential agreement on 
many points in regard to the nature of the self, 
and throw light upon the milder forms ot double- 
mindedness. The central fact underlying them is 
that the conscious self at any moment is only a 
small part of tiie entire personality, the larger 
share of which is the subconscious self. This 
sphere of the subconscious consists in the sum of 
partially lapsed memories, plus the sum of dimly 
appreciated instinct feelings and organic experi- 
ences, past and present. The elements of the 
entire self are always somewhat imx>erfectly knit 
together, and at best become organized in spots 
and sections, as determined, for example, by 
harmonious instinct reactions or a relatively con- 
sistent set of vocational experiences, personal 
habits, and intellectual interests. 

The conscious self really consists in the drifting 
to the surface, out of the submerged selfhood, of 
certain fairly well organized cores or nuclei of 
related states and processes. Self-consciousness is 
potentially bound up in any and all of the ele- 
ments ot the pex*sonality. The ego is not a fixed 
entity that stands apart and watches the life 
processes go on. The self-feeling, on the contrary, 
IS latent in every psychosis, and emerges when any 
group of processes is sufficiently organ iz(Hl and so 
far intensified as to form a warm spot in the 
usually somewhat diffuse group of experiences that 
cohere in the single organism. Whenever such a 
wai'm spot is formed, tlie self-feeling crystallized 
about it and everything else is sharply severed 
from it and stands as object. There are in the 
normal certain deep-going lines of 

organization that are fairly constant, and give 
some stability to the selfhood. It is shown, how- 
ever, by the use of hypnotic suggestion, that there 
is no part of the personality that may not in tuim 
be made subject and object. The same subject 
may seem to himself to be in turn king and 
peasant, preacher and humorisL saint and sinner, 
child and adult, kindly and irritaVfie, motor- and 
visual-minded. While each character is in the 
centre of the arena acting out its part, it gathei's 
to itself allies from the entire range of the self, 
and works them out into seeming consistency, 
and is entirely oblivious to the existence of other 
selves. 

Now, the condition underlying double-minded- 
ness is that two or more centres of related processes, 
or selves, may drift above the threshold of clear 
consciousness in rapid succession, while each is 
imperfectly cognizant of the other. Indeed, it is 
certain that one set of central processes can be 
‘ thrown out of gear ’ with the rest, ‘ so that the 
processes in one system give rise to one conscious- 
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ness, and those of another system to anothei sirnnl- 
taneously existing consciousness ’ ( W. J anies, Princ. 
of Psych, i. 399). Let us repiesent the entire 
self, consisting fundamentally of a mass of sub- 
liminal processes, by a sphere S. Two smaller 
spheres, A and B, within the larger one may repre- 
sent the integrated nuclei of conscious selves. In 
so-called normal consciousness, these two selves, 
A and B, will be so nearly coincident, due to the 
continuity and consistency in the stream of ex- 
periences, as to have almost everything in common, 
M. Although the quality of mentality at any 
moment or in any situation is ditierent from that 
of the next moment or situation, so that A and B 
each has a region exclusively its own, the large 
common ground M carries over into each successive 
state of consciousness a rich stock of memories, 
and accordingly a sense of personal identity. If, 
however, in an impulsive or impressionable person 
the successive consciousnesses are inharmonious — 
— call them A^ and B^ — and so separated as to 
have only a small region in common, we have 
the typical case of double-mindedness. There lie 
beyond these the extreme instances described above, 
when, due to some lesion, or to hypnotic intiuence, 
the consciousnesses A^ and B^ are so thrown 
apart that they have no backgi'ound of definite 
memories to unite them. 

Among the advantages of considering double- 
mindedness as lying in a progressive series between 
a highly unified consciousness on the one hand and 
alternating personalities on the other, aie : {a) it 
is normal, but may become pathological ; {b) the 
progressive decline of the memory of other selves 
m pathological cases shows the distinction between 
double-minded ness and wilful deception and in- 
sincerity. A religious enthusiast and propagandist, 
for example, impelled by the combined effect of 
auto-suggestion and social-suggestion may at other 
times be morose, unkind, and even treacherous, 
and still be only faintly aware of the incci^gruity. 
(c) There is, however, a subconscious interaction 
between the selves. Binet and Janet have shown 
(Binet, A lterations of Personality^ Eng. tr. New 
York, 1896, p, 215 ff.) that, although either mem- 
ber of a double personality may seem to be entirely 
oblivious of the existence of the other, there is, 
nevertheless, a leakage between them through the 
deeper strata of personality, {d) The integration 
of tlie self is best brought about, if not invariably, 
in terms of the subconscious. In chronic cases of 
double personality there seems to be no way so 
ettectual of healing the cleavage as by a vigorous 
use of suggestion, the blending of the different 
selves into the deeper-lying regions of the sub- 
merged selfhood. From this point of view the 
success of religion in the world may be accounted 
for by its consistent appeal to the ‘ divided selves," 
^sick souls,’ and all who hunger after the higher 
life, that they renounce the lesser selves and, by 
an act of faitli, sink them into the absolute right- 
eousness of a limitless personality. 

2 . Sources of double-mindedness. — Whether or 
not the self is fundamentally or transcendentally 
a unity, it is more just to concrete facts of the 
mental life to assume that self-consciousness is in- 
herent in the separate psychic processes themselves. 
Rather than try to explain the incongruous ob- 
sessions of the self, therefore, it is more judicious 
to accept the multiplicity of streaks and strains 
that inhere in the same personality as the given 
fact, and then to regard the integrity of the self 
as a selected product of development. Its utility, 
let us say, is found in the value to the individual 
of a self-consistent history, and the increased 
efficiency of a social order whose units are some- 
what similar. The most potent fact about the 
self is the constant mutations that are going on 


within it (cf. W. James, Princ. of Psych. ^ chs, ix. 
and x. ; Bradley, Apjmartmce and Reality 1897, 
ch. ix.). In any normal individual there are cease- 
less alterations and re-combinations of the elements 
of the self in response to the situations that call 
them into activity. Each person is in turn, especi- 
ally and for the moment, a bodily self, a social 
self, a courageous, a blushing, a righteous, an 
ambitions, a passionate, a logical self, and so on 
through a long list. There are conditions which 
tend to fix these various selves and perpetuate 
them. In the first place, it is the fate of states of 
consciousness to be self-limited in proportion to 
their intensity. To see with rapt interest a bit of 
colour harmony in a landscape is for the moment 
to be blind to all else. To feel the thrill of a 
heroic encotinter creates a soldier whose heart is 
closed to every other ‘ calling.’ The laws of habit 
get in their work, while vocational activities and 
the fixity of social customs assist in building the 
texture of the personality into a seemingly con- 
stant and consistent type. The twists and strains 
of split personality now arise through 
* the irruption into the individual’s life of some new stimulus or 
passion, such as love, ambition, cupidity, revenge, or patriotic 
devotion ’ (W. James, Var. of Rel. Eosp.y 1902, p. 176). 

It may arise from an enforced change of occupa- 
tion when the cross currents are aggravated by a 
psychopathic temperament. The condition exist- 
ing in milder forms is best seen in abnormal cases. 

‘ A young- -woman, early abandoned to a life of shame, and 
later placed m a convent, -would pass, as the result of nervous 
disorders, through two periods, believing herself to be alter- 
nately prostitute and nun ; and in each her tone, manner, dress, 
and speech were radically different and appropriate ’ (Baldwin, 
BPhP ii. 285). 

One of the chief sources of split personality is 
the difficulty of a smooth readjustment, during 
the growth periods from childhood to maturity, 
to the new demands of later stages. This is most 
marked during the age of most rapid readjustment 
in the early teens. The old habitual self of child- 
hood persists with great tenacity. The instinctive 
nprush of new life floods the youth with a feeling 
of new possibilities and a sense of awakening, 
though dimly appreciated, ideals. The struggle 
between the old self and the new is the crisis long 
known as ‘ storm and stress.’ ^ The period is well 
characterized by W. James as that or the 
‘divided will, when the higher wishes lack just that last acute- 
ness, that touch of explosive intensity . . . thatenables them to 
burst their shell, and make irruption efficaciously into life and 
quell the lower tendencies for ever ’ (gar, of Rel. Exp. p. 173). 

3 , Double - mindedness and immorality. — It 
would seem that most blemishes of character and 
nearly all misdeeds and crimes might be traceable 
to split personality. A passionate, shamming, or 
partial self, either too callous or too sensitive, 
loses its connexion with, and setting in, the full 
round of life. Treacheries, for example, are the 
obverse side of little loyalties, just as are foolish 
loves and misguided philanthropies. It would 
appear, too, from the stress which moral codes and 
precepts place upon such virtues as integidty, sin- 
cerity, consistency, temperantia, and the like, that 
the normal evolution of character chiefly consists 
in the straightening out and unification of the 
inner self. 

‘As a fletcher makes straight his arrow,' says the Dhamma- 
pdcLcu (33), ‘ a wise man makes straight his trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is difficult to keep, difficult to turn.’ 
Something like this is, apparently, the purport of 
the golden mean of Aristotle, the middle path and 
the will of Heaven of Confucius, the harmony with 
the universe of the Stoics, and the straight and 
narrow way of Jesus. 

The danger of a duplicity of the self has been 
almost universally recognized by morality and 

1 See, for a description of the accompanying phenomena, 
W. James, Variet-us of Religxous Experience y N.Y., 1902, chs. vi. 
vii. viii. ; Star buck. Psychology of Religion^y 1901, chs. v. xii. 
xvii. acviii. 
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religion. To heal up its ruptures sbtid knit the 
entire life into a consistent whole lia.s been their 
heroic task. Two extreme metliocis of unification 
have been advocated, with many graduations of the 
intenningling of both. At one extrerne is the 
Stoical method of renunciation of evex'y'tbing which 
can disturb, distract, or tear asunder, diat the 
soul stands undisturbed in the midst of ^ changing 
universe, pperior to all things in lif^ death. 
The opposite method is to extend tlxo self until it 
is at one with all things in heaven earth. 

Since the self, then, is at one wifcd nil-reality, 
there is nothing that can mar its seronity. One 
can distinguish at least four types of this latter 
method of unification : the mystical or baptismal 
or psychopathic, which would bathe in a limitless 
ocean of blessedness ; the rational oi* feocratic, 
which would rise to higher definition nnd. sink to 
profounder insight until the deeper wisdc)m catches 
up all virtue into itself ; the sesthetic, as illus- 
trated, for example, in Jesus, which is guided by 
a warm, refined sense of eternal values ; and the 
practical or ‘tough-minded,’ represented by those 
who gird up their loins and preach and practise a 
doctrine of utmost consistency iu thought and 
deed. 

4. The value to morality of double-mindedness. 
—It is an instructive fact that the biography of 


4- 
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so many moral and religious geniuses betrays a 
struggle between the cross currents of the self in 
the direction of good and evil. Like St- i^aul and 
St. Augustine, what they would not, that they do, 
and, when the impulses lead towards the higher life, 
there is a stubborn inner resistance thaf hardly 
overcome. It is probable that, iust as an act of 
clear thought is bought of nece4ity at the price 
of severe mental tension, so a world of clean-cut 
moral values can exist only in the 
flicting inner impulses. It is ‘ when the struggle 
begins within himself* that ‘man’s worth some- 
thing.* It is only then that ‘ the .soul and 

grows (Browning, Fi^hie at the Fair), , . 

‘Of necessity every distinctly moral choice involves bho 
previous presence of a certain tendency to choose the wrong 
Yes, moral choice is essentially a condemnation of the neglected 
motive, as well as an approval of the accepted motive. Other- 
wise It could be no moral choice. A being possessed of but 
one motive could have no conscience You imsrht as well 
try to define a king without his subjects as to define a inoral 
deed without the presence m the agent of some evil motive' 
(Royce, in IJB iv [1893-4] 67) 

If, now, in the midst of the stru^^gle the agent 
conquers the lesser motive, he may issue forth into 
a complex world of specific moral relatiouBhips and 
corresponding moral values, and so come to live 
victoriously in a ‘ two-storey universe ’ instead of 
floating along a misty stream ot indefinite experi- 
ences into whose gloom the li«>'ht of a bedimmed 
conscience can scarcely shed 'its radiance. The 
value of the conflicts, ‘boo, in the social order has 
long been recognized by students of ethics- 

1 he iiieans which Nature uses to bring about 
the development of all the capacities she has given 
nian, says Kant, ‘ is their antagonism in society, 
m so far as this antagonism becomes in the end a 
cause of social order. . . . Men have a great pro- 
pensity to isolate themselves, for they find in 
themselves at the same time this unsocial charac- 
teristic, and each wishes to direct everything solely 
according to his own notion, and expects resistance 
just as lie knows that he is inclined to resist others. 

It 13 just this resistance which awakens all nian*s 
powers (quoted in Dewey-Tufts, Ft/dcs, 1908, p. 87). 

i he study of biographies would even suggest 
that, the greater the number of antagonisms and 
oppositions that play against each other, the more 
IS the personality enriched, if only they can be so 
neatly balanced against each other as not to waste 
the energies, and if the central stream of life is so 
directed that the habit of conquering becomes the 


Luther. is an instructive in- 

f-'lncago, 1895, pn 119 
1^6 if.) designates ‘ successively *\ud ‘ even^imnl 
taneously coutradiotory characters.’ He wrsTo^,^i 
and serious, joyous and melancholy, submissive 
and independent, active and meditative Xlcll 
and sensuous, warm-hearted and vindictive mvstie 
and hard-headed organizer, scholar and poe“0 
many things besides. The intimate relffi be 
tween the presence, in such minds, of various crLa 

an acddental on'e' not 

1001-2. art. ‘Personality DisordeiVor • n' 

Edwin D. Starbuck. 

DOUBT. — I. Definition and scope Douht io 

Of belief, the condition of not having 
reached a positive conclusion for or against anv 
froTn°^-'/ tins negative nature doubt differs 
from disb^zef -which is a positive conviction of 
falsity. Disbelief is a form of belief ; it is a belief 


- •/ — 'Y--- ..vAAii v/A. ucAjLCi : It IS a DeiiM 

proposition which involves the falsity of 
another, with reference to which the attitude of 
Prow’f- ‘disbelief.’ We disbelieve the 

because we believe the Coper- 
mean. Doubt, on the other hand, implies no such 
contrary belief. It implies suspense of judgment 

It teThe atnte to the contrary. 

It IS the state of being unconvinced. In this sense 

an amostic should be in the attitude of doubt, lack- 
ing knowledge (see art. Agnosticism). Whether 
there IS ever an absolute suspense of judgment 
but in the^^ doubting attitude 
^ absence of a categorical or of 
a settled ji^gniont with reference to the idea in 

that a’o’v the disjunctive judgment 

that A or B is true, but doubt as to which alter- 

may be an alternation of 
^ ^ ^ concdusion. In the latter 

corresponds to deliberation, although 
tbe negative element rather than the 
consideration of reasons. 

4; tlxe of doubt it is customary to dis- 

tinguish betwo.en theoretical doubt and doubt as 
to values. I lie former may concern either (1) the 
evidence of seiiHe, or (2) the truth of theories. The 
latter jnay be doubt as to the validity of our (3) 
testhetic or (4) nioral judgments. Since religion, 
as commonly understood, involves judgment Ss to 
both facts and values, religious doubt may be of 
either of the two main kinds. 

The distinction sometimes drawn between imi- 
versaltma pa^'ticnlnr doubt is a verbal rather than 

incompatible with 
sanity in things theoretical, and with life in things 
practical. I he conscious life is essentially an active, 
process by which objects are either assimi- 
lated, or neglected for those capable of assimilation. 
Lins limitation of doubt in the field of knowledge 
was shown by Descartes, and in the sphere of prac- 
tice by Hume (see § z). it' 

1 he temporal relation of doubt to belief depends 
upon the conception of the nature of belief. If 
pellet be taken as identical with the instinctive or 
immediate reality sense, doubt is a subsequent 
state arising fi*oni the conflict of primitive bmiefs, 
especially as involving the disappointment of ex- 
pectation and the checking of motor impulse. If 
belief be conceived as a reflective result dependent 
upon evidence, it is subsequent to doubt, and its 
legitimate oiitcome. The condition of doubt lasts 
as long as the idea in question fails to find its 
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place relative to the system which represents for 
us reality. When its position is discovered, the 
attitude towards it is one of belief — either positive 
as acceptance, or negative as rejection. 

The resolution of doubt, consisting as it does in 
this determination of the place of an idea relatively 
to the reality system, involves the exercise of will. 
Yet this volition cannot be taken as a perfectly 
free or arbitrary action, without undermining the 
whole idea of truth. Doubt has significance only 
in so far as there is pre- supposed a system of con- 
ditions to which thought must adjust itself. There 
is doubt only where knowledge is possible, for 
doubt is always as to the judgment which ought 
to be passed if the purpose of thought is to be 
fulfilled. The resolution of doubt is therefore 
never a mere ‘ will to believe,’ but a will to believe 
what conforms to given conditions of belief. The 
will is not absolute and alone in belief. See also 
articles BELIEF, Faith, Scepticism. 

Literature. — J. M- Baldwin, Handh, of I^sychol.^, 1889, ch- 
vii., ‘Feeling and Will,’ DPhP, artt, ‘Doubt,’ ‘Belief*; F. 
Brentano, Psychologies Leipzig, 1874, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. vii. ; 
G. Vorbrodt, Psychologic des Glauhens, Gottingen, 1896 ; R. 
Adamson, BBr^y art. ‘ Belief’ ; W. James, The Willto Believe^ 
1897 ; E. E. Saisset, Le Scepticismes Pans, 1866 ; see, further, 
references below, and under Belief. 

Norman Wilde. 

2. The meaning and value of doubt as influenced 
by one’s philosophical or theological position. — 
A persoms attitude towards doubt and his con- 
ception of its meaning will depend much upon his 
philosophical or theological point of view. Apart 
from realism, whose psychological and epistemo- 
logical ground-work is extremely varied, there are 
at least two general tjrpes of philosophizing, viz. 
absolutism and dynamic idealism, which directly 
influence one’s estimate of doubt and its place in 
the moral and religious life ; the former tending 
on the whole to disparage, and the latter to en- 
courage, it. 

(1) Absolutism, — Those who hold that truth or 
righteousness is of a fixed and changeless nature 
fall into several groups with a variety of shades of 
gradation among them. For our purpose it will 
be sufficient to mention two as types ; (a) rational- 
ists or a-priorists, and (6) absolutists basing their 
views upon Divine authority. 

{a) Absolutism of the rationalistic sort. There 
are those whose confidence in a fixed and static 
truth is so implicit, and who believe so firmly that 
this truth is of the nature of pure reason and can 
be attained through a logical process, that doubt is 
to them synonymous with ignorance. It means 
failure, up to any given moment of time, to have 
discovered the wh<3e of truth. Such an attitude is 
often found among logicians, mathematicians, and 
theologians who have built upon a rationalistic psy- 
chology, although some of them take the matter of 
doubt more seriously, if, like Plotinus, they have 
a mystical temperament, or if, like Augustine, 
they are oppressed by the contrast between finite 
knowledge and infinite intelligence. Doubt is 
sometimes employed systematically as a helpful 
scientific or philosophical procedure by those who, 
like Descartes, use it as a means of sifting out 
from the manifold experience the pure elements of 
knowledge that are changeless. During the quest, 
rationalism has employed doubt consistently and 
whole-heartedly. Having established a system of 
truth or belief, it tends towards dogmatic certainty. 

{h) A fixed and static truth or righteousness 
based upon an external authority. From this 
standpoint doubt means perverseness, wayward- 
ness, or even sin, and is dealt with by disapproval, 
censure, condemnation, excommunication, punish- 
ment, or execution. 

When either of the types of absolutism just de- 
scribed exists in its relatively pure form, implicit 


faith is demanded within the range of the firm 
foundation of the system, while doubt may in all 
other matters prevail. There are many also, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and non-Christian 
devotees, who accept the finality of both reason 
and authority and insist upon their oneness. An 
instructive instance in point is the case of Cardinal 
Newman. He says {Gram, of Assent, pp. 214, 146) : 

‘Now truth cannot change; what is once truth is always 
truth ; and the human nund is made for truth. . . . once certi- 
tude, always certitude. If certitude in any matter be the ter- 
mination of all doubt or fear about its truth, it carries with it 
an inward assurance that it shall never fail.* ‘ The difficulty is 
removed by the dogma of the Church’s infallibility. The “ One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ” is an article of the Greed. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in them 
all. Even what he cannot understand he can believe to be 
true ; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church.’ 

(2) Types of idealism with a dynamic or develop- 
mental conception of reality , — This philosophical 
position, somewhat older than Aristotelianism, has 
arisen with new life during the last century and a 
half. It has been steadily undermining dogmatism 
and certitude, and not only accepting doubt as a 
wholesome mental regimen, but interpreting it as 
a necessary and intimate part of the growth process. 
Its representatives may be separated into two 
groups : {a) rationalists, who, like Hegel, abandon 
the law of identity and contradiction and posit a 
rational world-conscionsness in a process of becom- 
ing or evolution ; and (6) the large class, including 
pragmatists, voluntarists, and afiectionists, to 
whom reality seems to be of a plastic, non-rational 
sort, which the thought-processes, since they are 
its products, can only symbolize, not reveal. 

(a) Hegel may be taken as a representative of 
the idealists who hold a dynamic and teleological 
conception of reality, and insist that the ' cosmic 
spirit unfolds in a strict and vigorous logic, whose 
consummation is thought of thought’ (Cushman, 
Hist, of Phil,, 1911, ii. 281). The absolute reason 
proceeds everywhere and always according to a law 
of negativity — passes over into its other or opposite 
only to return to itself enriched by the contradic- 
tion. There is always the threefold act, whether 
in the personal life or in history — affirmation, con- 
tradiction, and return-to-itself (the thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis of Fichte and Schelling). The 
law of contradiction which formal logic and static 
rationalism respect is not ‘true,’ hut only repre- 
sents the second step in an endless process of be- 
coming. The unfolding of the Absolute must of 
necessity, and by its very nature, have contradic- 
tions within it, as the condition of passing on to a 
richer synthesis. Doubt in the individual, there- 
fore, and scepticism in history (see, e,g., Hegel’s 
discussion of the Sceptics, in nis Hist, of Philos,, 
1892-96) are not simply justifiable on account of 
their stimulating and intensifying power, but are 
wholly essential parts of the evolution of spirit. 

(b) Non-rational idealism. Hegel’s philosophical 
justification of negation was hut the formulating 
of a world-attitude towards the value of doubt that 
had been developing during the Renaissance and 
has been gaining momentum to the present time. 
No reference is here made to its value in the 
way of mental clarification and as a means of 
arriving at certainty as in the Yes and No pro- 
cedure of Abelard and Aquinas, or to the metnod 
by which Descartes doubted away everything pos- 
sible in order to arrive at clear and distinct ideas 
and therefore dogmatic certainty ; what we have 
in view is rather a growing conception that reality 
is of a non-rational kind which cannot be truly 
represented by the cognitive processes. The 
thought-life is one (among others) of the ways in 
which the world of being manifests itself. It is 
epiphenomenal. Its reports are suggestive and 
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symbolical, not final. Dogmatism is, from this 
point of view, no longer possible, and the tentative 
reliance upon a ‘truth’ so far forth a])prehended, 
of which doubt is the wholesome sign, is funda- 
mentally justifiable. Following upon the acute 
scepticism and criticism which culminated in Hume 
ana Kant respectively, confidence in the power of 
pure reason to tianscend itself and report objective 
reality was undermined, and with it the belief was 
displaced that the universe was constructed on 
logical principles. The conviction grew insistent 
that reality is plastic or dynamic, and is of the 
nature of feeling or will. Being so, its meaning 
is to be read out in terms of feeling or symbolized 
through ideation. Illustrative of the afiectionists 
may be mentioned : Kant’s faculty of taste and 
sestlietic judgment as the synthesizing principle 
behind reason and judgment ; Schel ling’s notion 
that ideas have not logical woith, but are God’s 
intuitions of Himself, and that sesthetics and re- 
ligion contain the deeper wisdom which will resolve 
all contradictions ; Schleierrnacher’s doctrine that 
religious ideas are forms of the manifestation of 
religious feeling; and Schiller’s and Goethe’s con- 
ception of the ‘ Beautiful Soul ’ revealed through 
‘ disinterested contemplation.’ The volitionists 
are equally numerous and commanding. Illustra- 
tions of these are the ‘ God- will ’ of ICant, the 
‘Deed-act’ of Fichte, and the ‘ World-as-will ’ oi 
Schopenhauer, with his teaching that Keason and 
Idea are indeed distorted expressions of this funda- 
mental world -will. The doctrine of biological evo- 
lution is a concrete form of the prevailing passion 
(which had possessed the best minds for more than 
half a century before it was formulated by Darwin) 
for a develojmiental account of reality, and in turn 
has given vast impetus to the conception. Some 
of the modern forms into which it has become 
crystallized are pragmatism, radical empiricism, 
vitalism, and voluntarism. All these give up 
the possibility of the dogmatic certainty of a uni- 
fied system of beliefs. As summarized by A. J. 
Balfour : 

* No philosophy or theory of kiiowledjje can be satisfactory 
which does not find room within it for the quite obvious but 
not sufficiently considered fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anytliinjf about the niatter, most of the iiroMimate 
causes of belief and all its ultimate causes are non-rational in 
their character ' (7Vie Foundatwm of Belief y 305-6). 

The attitude of all these towards doubt and cer- 
tainty may be tyxfified by the following from W. 
James : 

*The safe thinv is surely to rec.og-nizp that all the insiprhts of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must be The 

wisest critic is an altering- being, subject to ; . o r c c a 
of the morrow, and right at anv moment, only “ up to date ” and 
'‘on the whole.” . . . “Heartily know, when half-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” ... I do indeed disbelieve that we or any other 
mortal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigible 
and unimprovable truth about such matters of fact as those 
with xvhich religions deal ’ (garieiies 0 / Religious Iiixperieiicc, 
1902, p. 333 f.). 

3 . Doubt for its own sake. — Most writers make 
a distinction between doubt as an end and its use 
in the growth of knowledge. Even those who 
justify it most unqualihedly within its proper 
limits condemn it just as cordially as a chronic 
obsession. 

James goes so far as to observe: ‘It is often practically im- 
possible to distinguish doubts from dogmatic negation. . . . 
Skepticism m moral matters is an ally of immorality. Who is 
nob for is against ... in theory as in practice, dodge, or hedge, 
or talk as we like about a ^ve are really doing 

volunteer service for one sici. u i 10 Will to Belie 

1809, p. 109), Sir William Hamilton, who believes that ‘doubt 
is the first step toward philosophy,' observes: ‘Doubt, as a 
permanent state of mind, would be, in fact, little better than an 
intellectual death. The mind lives as it believes, — it lives in the 
athnnation of itself, of nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any of 
these wouhl be a diiiumition of its life — a doubt upon the three, 
were it possible, would be tantamount to a mental annihilation ' 
(Lect. on Met, i. 91). 

The danger of doubting is not only that it may 
become a fixed habit, hut that interest a centfe 


in the process itself as severed from the complex 
of normal mental activities and healthy enthusiasms 
and become a mania (doubting-madness ; folie du 
doute ; Grubelsucht). Pathologists have accepted 
this as a special type of insanity (see, for example, 
B. Ball’s art. ‘ Doubt, Insanity of,’ in Tuke’s Diet, 
of Psychol. Medicine, 1892). Its symptoms are a 
state of persistent intellectual unrest, a devourin<^ 
metaphy.sical hunger, a morbid anxiety for mentfd 
satisfaction, accompanied not infrequently by a 
Hamlet-like paralysis of the will. 

4 . Doubt as the condition of knowledg-e and of 
its growth. — The dictum of Hamilton, ‘ we doubt 
in Older that we may believe ’ {loc. cit.), has been, as 
the result of modern psychological analysis of the 
nature of tlie thouglit-proce.sses, settling into a 
truism. According to James, ‘ belief and disbelief 
are but two asjiects of one psychological state . . . 
we never disbelieve anything except for the reason 
that we hel’evc «oim‘t!iiug ei«e which contradicts the 
first thing ‘ ■ Prni'-. q/ /\'>/r/, . 1890, ii. 284). Such a 
concept! o : 1 he X o m • * - --(d f - c V - 1 d on 1 1 hroug h an analysis 
of the mental conditions involved in certitude. This 
is shown even in tlie simplest acts of cognition. 
No act of perception would be possible without 
selective attention, a narrowing ot the held of con- 
sciousnes.s, and a more or less .sharp di.scrimination 
of the object perceived from related objects. Such 
an act often, if not generally, involves an artificial 
cutting away of the object from its setting, as 
hand from arm, leaf from branch, child from adult, 
day from night, and the like. Fui'ther perceptual 
proce.sses almost invariably make cross-cuttings of 
these cuttings as hand- wrist-arm, leaf-twig-branch, 
normal-abnormal cliild, twelve-hours, six-months 
day, and the like. The growth of knowledge con- 
sists just in tlie healing of the cleavages, and the 
organization, through judgments, of the discrete 
elements of experience into wholes after they have 
been necessarily severed, as the condition of having 
clear images and states of consciousness. Without 
dissatisfaction with the accuracy and finality of 
the discrete perceptual images already experienced 
(which dissatisfaction is doubt in the making), the 
furtlier organization, in terms of judgments, of 
which knowledge consists, would not be possible. 
All the higher acts of conception involve snnilay 
disci iminations and artificial sejiarations as tin 
condition that they become clear. Ifiiey are al- 
ways interested in a paj't ol experience at the 
expense of all the rest. Then, when general judg- 
ments are formed, it is inevitable that discord 
should arise between these and each and all the 
diverse details that they have sought to harmonize. 
Wenley, in a chapter on ‘ Pre-established Discoid,’ 
lias given a faithful analysis of the principle as it 
concerriH the limitation of science and the behaviour 
of scientists : 

‘ Any science, that is, any body of judjyinents about a part of 
experience, Viecoiiies self-centred, if you insist that it transform 
itself into a rational account as a urhole. Nay, 

it may he maintained that, pr* m’ in'.DCi.oii as science 

conforms to the ideal of exactness, it declines in truth when 
universaliml, just because it is alile to or adjust, indi- 

vidual oases: advance in Icnnxvli drpends upon aware- 
ness of prolilems, of '•nntr.id (iioi.-. Science as a process of 
irivestiffation consists in an efiorfc to erase these blots upon 
consistency’ (Mod. Thought and the Crises in Belief, pp. 200- 
2J0). 

Without the intensification of consciousness re- 
sulting from clean-cut images along with their 
often necessary distortions, there would exist only 
a dim, confused state of general awareness or a 
‘feeling of simple reality.’ All belief, in every 
case, has for it.s criterion, on the contrary, ‘a feel- 
ing of resolved doubt.’ ‘ What I believe has its 
pros and cons, and however vaguely, still really, I 
am better satisfied with the pros than with the cons. 
Now for the first time, therefore, we have bei» ^ 
^Baldwin, Handb. 0 / Ps 1889, p. 158). From 
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such a consideration it is evident that doubt is 
bound up necessarily with any act of faith. As 
expressed by Ladd : 

‘ Skepticism and ag-nosticism remain legitimate and valuable 
(even indispensable) attitudes of the mind toward all the objects 
both of knowledge and of so-called faith. ... To doubt and in- 
quire» to refuse to affirm, and to deny, whether applied in the 
interest of conduct, of science, or of speculative thinking, are as 
essential to the process of cognition as are faith and affirmation 
of the most positive and undisturbed kind’ iPhil, of Knowledge ^ 
p. 369). 

The necessity of doubt to knowledge arises also 
from the retarding effect of a native inertia which 
causes a discord between thought and action ; and 
this condition is aggravated by the deadening 
effect of habit and custom, which must constantly 
be transcended and replaced b^ a habit of growth, 
or, in other words, the habit of readjustment. 
Foster has compared doubt to the moulting of a 
bird by which it accommodates itself to the 
rotation of the seasons, and to the process of 
elimination in digestion. Doubt is therefore the 
^ purgative, eliminative, excretive side of religions 
expel ience, as faith is its nourishing ; and therefore 
we are saved by doubt as well as by faith ’ {The 
Fund, of Relig. in Man's Struggle for Existence, 
p. 138 f.). 

5 . Development of doubt in the personal life. — 

valuable suggestion as to the place of doubt in the 
constructive life of morality and religion is found 
in the fact that it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, in the growth from childhood credulity, 
imitativeness, and external authority, into a per- 
sonal grasp of spiritual verities, that men and 
women pass through, usually in the late teens, a 
stage of mental perturbation, and of inquiry into the 
groundw’ork of faith. The youth * turns logician 
and proves everything, and accepts that only which 
seems to possess a reason.’ A study of biographies 
and autot)iograx-)hies seems to show that 
*thp higher life-pui poses develop and intensify simultaneously 
with the growth of doubt. . . . Doubt is a process of mental 
clarification ; it is a step in the process of self-mastery ; it is 
an indication that all the latent powers are beginning to be 
realized ’ (Starbuck, Psyahol. of Relig., pp. 283, 242) 

6 . The cultivation of the science and art of 
doubting judiciously and constructively. — The 
nxiniber of recent sympathetic discussions by psy- 
ciiologists and theologians of the meaning of doubt 
would indicate that leaders of thought have come 
rather generally to accept a constructive inter- 
pretation of it when kept within certain limits. 
The art of judicious doubting was first formulated 
by Aristotle, who saw in it the golden mean 
between the scepticism of the Sophists and the 
dogmatism of the popular mind : 

‘It will coiitiibute tow'ards one’s object, who wishes to ac- 
quire a faculty in the gaining of knowledge, to doubt judici- 
ously, for a subsequent acquisition in the way of knowledge is 
the solution of previous doubts. . . . They who carry on an 
investigation without doubting first are similar to persons 
ignorant where they ought to walk. . . . There is a necessity 
that a person should be better qualified for forming a judgment 
who has heard all the reasons, as it were, of adversaries and 
opposing disputants * (Met. ii. 1). 

It has been an advance over even that great 
thinker to discover the necessary relation of doubt 
to the acts of knowledge and belief, and so to 
find the element of faith which lies embedded in 
‘honest doubt,’ provided one ‘clings ever to its 
sunnier side.’ In this view doubt is an index of 
the direction in which life’s deeper problems lie. 
This has been tersely formulated oy Koyce : 

‘ In these matters the truly philosophic doubt is no external 
opinion of this or that person ; it is the very essence of our 
thought. . . . The doubt is inherent in the subject-matter. 
This doubt is to be accepted as it comes and then to be de- 
veloped in all its fullness and in all its intensity. For the truth 
of the matter is concealed in that doubt, as the fire is concealed 
in the stony coal. You can no moie reject the doubt and keep 
the innermost truth than you can toss away the coal and hope 
to retain the fire. This doubt is the insight partially attained’ 
(Rehg. Aspect of Plnlos. p. 229 f.). 

Literature. — E. Zeller, Stoics, EpicureaTis, and Sceptics, 
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quiry Concerning Human Understanding, Dialogues Concern^ 
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Edwin D. Starbuck. 

DOUKHOBORS [in pronunciation the k is 
scarcely heard, and the accent is on the last syl- 
lable ; there are other forms of the name, but this 
is the form now usually employed]. — The name 
Doukhobors was nsed at least as far back as 
the year 1785, and means ‘ spirit- wrestlers,’ as 
the Doukhobors claim to fight not with carnal 
weapons, but armed with the Spirit of Truth. 
They regard as the founder of their sect a retired 
non-commissioned Prussian officer who lived and 
taught in a village of the Kharkof Government 
about the y^ar 1740, and who, it is thought, was a 
Quaker. There is every reason to believe this 
anonymous leader to have been a man of high 
character, and devoted to the service of his fellow- 
men. Towards the close of the 18th cent. Dou- 
khobors were scattered from the Volga southward 
and westward over Southern Russia, with ad- 
herents in various other parts of the Empire. The 
Czar Paul on his accession adopted a policy of 
toleiation towards them, but changed his mind 
when, in 1799, some Doukhobors openly preached 
that rulers were not needed. Alexander I. allowed 
many of the Doukhobors to come together from 
various parts of Russia and to form a settlement 
of their own at the ‘ Milky Waters,’ near the sea 
of Azof (1801-1824). This was a turning-point in 
their history. From being a religious sect held 
together by unity of beliefs, anxious to propagate 
their views among their neighbours, the Dou- 
khobors became a community, and ceased to be 
propagandists. During the same period, more- 
over, their leader, Savely Kapoustin, gained such 
power over his followers that he could declare him- 
self to be an incarnation of Christ, and could claim 
for himself and his successors Divine honours ; 
w^hile, on the other hand, his adherents were for- 
bidden to acknowledge that they recognized any 
earthly leader, so that, even to the present, they 
endeavour to confuse any outsider who may seek 
to study their beliefs. It would also appear that 
the successors of Kapoustin, all of whom gained 
control of great wealth by the introductioa of 
communism among the Donkhobors, sanctioned 
the assassination of those who opposed them. 
At all events, the Russian Government made a 
thorough investigation of these charges, and in 
1841 the Doukhobors were banished from the 
Milky Waters to the Wet Mountains in Georgia, 
where the wild hill-tribes were favourably im- 
pressed by their non-resisting neighbours, who, 
when molested, neither retaliated nor sought police 
protection. There they led a prosperous exist- 
ence, and later numbered about 20,000. In 1887, 
when general conscription was introduced in the 
Caucasus, came the last crisis in their history. 
Not even the power of the whole Russian Empire 
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could induce them to join the army once they were 
persuaded that it is wrong for men to kill one 
another. Even when they endured it, the Dou- 
khobors had regarded military service as a tyran- 
nous imposition. Meanwhile Tolstoi and his 
friends, intentionally kept in ignorance of the 
theocratic claims of the Doukhobor leader, and 
believing the sect to be merely harmless Anarchists 
of the Tolstoi type, became interested on their 
behalf, and at last, in 1898, permission was given 
them to leave Bussia. Far removed and destitute, 
they suffered much until rescued by the united 
efforts of Russian, English, and American philan- 
thropists, who came to their assistance in defray- 
ing the expenses. Aided by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 7363 Doukhobors were in 1899 established 
in Canada, leaving in the Caucasus about 12,000 
who did not wish to emigrate. At present their 
number in Canada exceeds 9000. The welcome 
given to the first contingent in Canada was ovei*- 
powering in its cordiality. A salute of artillery 
greeted them at the port, and the railway journey 
was a triumphal procession. They were in Canada 
three years before their leader, Piotr Verigin, was 
liberated by the Russian Government after sixteen 
years of exile. The Doukhobor settlements are 
situated in N.E. Assiniboia, about a day’s drive 
from Yorkton ; they stretch still farther to the 
N.E. over into Saskatchewan on the north, and 
touch slightly on Manitoba in the east. 

The first known leader of the sect was Sylvan 
Kolesnikof (1750-1775). He was succeeded by 
Ilarion Pobirohin (1775-1786), and he by Savely 
Kapoustin (1790-1817), the founder of a Doukhobor 
dynasty, and the most remarkable of all the 
leaders. By him communism was also introduced 
among the Doukhobors. He was succeeded by his 
son Vassily Kalmikof (1817-1832), and he by 
Ilarion Kalmikof (1832-1841) and Peter Kalmikof 
(?-1864). Peter Kalmikof was succeeded by his 
wife Loukeriya, who proved an exceptionally able 
leader. She died in 1886, and was succeeded by 
Piotr Verigin, the present [1911] leader. But las 
accession provoked* such hostility on the part of 
an important minority that the Government was 
forced to intervene and to send him into banish- 
ment. From his exile he issued mandates, iii- 
iluenced by Tolstoi’s teachings, which seemed to 
the Doukhobors so severe that a considerable split 
took place in the sect. In consequence, as already 
noted, less than half of the Doukhobors followed 
Verigin, these being the ones who emigrated to 
(Canada. Besides those Doukhobors who have been 
under the leadership of this dynasty, there ai*e 
other bodies scattoi’ed throughout Russia, the ex- 
tant accounts of whom are so fragmentary that it 
is difficult to present a consecutive history of them. 

Their history shows that, unfortunately, their 
ills were not always from without. They did not 
always hold their faith with the same amount of 
zeal, and it is a history of constant backsliding 
and revivals. That these revivals were due to the 
advent of some worthy leader of men seems clearly 
demonstrated. Recognizing the Doukhobors as 
morally a race of giants, we must in speaking about 
them acknowledge the clearness of their perception 
of certain fundamental formal principles and the 
heroic tenacity with which they have upheld them. 
The sect has erred and split in pieces in the past, 
but the validity of certain principles to which they 
liave testified will remain. The Doukhobor state- 
ment of truth is sometimes calm, moderate, per- 
suasive, imparting a philosophic truth to conven- 
tional j)hrases, and at all dangerous points taking 
refuge in mysticism. At times, on the other hand, 
it is clear, resolute, radical, and contemptuous of 
fill authority. 

'Du* tenets of these men, who will not acknow- 


ledge an earthly rulership, may be stated as far as 
possible to the following effect. There is one God. 
Their leader Pobirohin in the 18th cent, is said to 
have explicitly taught that God does not exist 
by Himself, but is inseparable from man. It is 
for the righteous in a way to give Him life — a curi- 
ous doctrine, perhaps, but one which seems to be 
the mainspring of their innate character. They 
explain away rather than affirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jesus Christ was the spirit of piety, 
purity, etc., incarnate. He is born, preaches, 
suffers, dies, and rises again spiritually in the 
heart of each believer. He is the Son of God ; but 
in the same sense we also are the sons of God. 
The inward word reveals Him in the depths of our 
souls. It existed in all ages, and enlightens all 
who are ready to receive it, whether they are 
nominally Christians or belong to some other 
religious community. Our souls existed and fell 
before the creation of the material universe. The 
Church is a society selected by God Himself. It 
is invisible and scattered over the whole world ; it 
is not externally marked by any common creed 
Not Christians only, but Jews, Muhammadans, 
and others may be members of it, if only they 
hearken to the inward word. The Scriptures must 
be understood figuratively to represent things that 
are inward and spiritual ; and the Bible has less 
authority than ‘the Living Word’ (which may 
imply either an ‘ Inner Liglit ’ or the oral teach- 
ings of the head of the Doukhobors). The Christ 
within is the only true Hierarch and Priest. There- 
fore no external priest is necessary. The sons of 
God should worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
external sacraments have no efficacy. To baptize 
a child with water is unbecoming, but an adult 
baptizes himself with the word of truth by the 
true priest, Christ, with spirit and with tire. Con- 
fession is heartfelt contrition before God. The 
external sacraments are offensive to God, for 
Christ desires not signs but realities. The forms 
of worship of all Ciiui*ches in the world are in 
themselves but dead signs, mere figures. To pray 
in temples made with hands is contrary to the in- 
junction of the Saviour. Yet a son of God need 
not fear to enter a temple of any religious com- 
munity. Icons are rogai'ded as idols ; the saints 
should not be prayed to ; fasting should consist in 
fleeing from lusts. Marriage should be accom- 
plished without any cereioonies ; it needs only the 
will of those who are united in love to one another, 
and an inward vow in the souls of those who are 
marrying. An external marriage ceremony, apart 
from the inward marriage, has no meaning. The 
Doukhobors hold that no man and woman should 
continue to live together as man and wife unless 
they love and reverence each other. They wish 
to live up to their belief in ‘ peace at any price ’ ; 
to go to war is forbidden. They refuse military 
service, which was the cause of their persecution 
in Russia and the reason of their emigration to 
Canada. Taxation, law courts, and all police regu- 
lations are condemned. Commerce is despised, 
and agriculture should be tlie great source of liveli- 
hood. All men are equal, and all rank and power 
is unnatural and mere usurpation. They believe 
that men gifted with reason should not use violence 
against otliers, hut should influence one another 
by the appeal of mind to mind. Less violence, 
crime, vice, poverty (apart from the eflects of per- 
secution), superstition, luxury, or wretchedness is 
to be found among the Doukhobors than among 
their neighbours. They are sober, laborious, and 
frugal, clean and tidy in their houses and clothing, 
and attentive to their agriculture, which is their 
chief occupation. Those in Canada are almost all 
vegetarians, total abstainers, and non-srnqkei's. 

Uraler their present leader, Piotr Verigin, the 
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comnnine in Canada appears to be a financial suc- 
cess. He arrived there immediately upon his re- 
lease from the Siberian mines, and has proved 
himself to be an eminently practical man. The 
Doukhobors adopted improved agricultural ma- 
chinery, and established various mills, such as 
flour mills, oatmeal mills, saw mills, flax mills, 
etc. They also acquired a brick- and tile-making 
plant. The communism of their villages in Canada 
is centralized so that the communal funds of both 
the Doukhobor North and South Colonies are now 
all under the control of a Committee of Three. 
A large warehouse for the distribution of goods 
among the villages is situated in a convenient 
position on the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
Doukhobor community is the largest experiment 
in pure communism that has ever been attempted. 
The Doukhobors of the Prince Albert Colony are 
more individualistic ; they do not hold their land 
in common, and only to a small extent co-operate 
with the North and South Colonies. 

Previous to Verigin’s arrival in Canada, there 
was much confusion among the Doukhobors, who 


were too ignorant, under new conditions, to arrange 
their plans ; and even after he had come there was 
some friction with the authorities owing to the 
Doukhobor reluctance to recognize any allegiance 
except to Verigin. It is about this question, in- 
deed, that all the trouble of the Canadian Govern- 
ment with the sect has centred, and in consequence 
more than a thousand Doukhobors, forming the 
Prince Albert Colony, have formed a sub -sect, 
marked chiefly by their refusal to render to Verigin 
the honours to which he lays claim. 

Litbraturb. • — Orest Novitsky Doukhobortsi ih Istoriya i 
Verooutchenie, Kief, 1832 ; Christian Martyrdom %n JRttssia^ 
ed, by Vladimir Tchertkoff, with a preface by J. O. Kenworthy, 
and a concluding chapter by L. Tolstoi, London, 1S97 ; Peter 
Verigin’s Letters, Christchurch ed. 1902 ; Obrasheme Kanad- 
skih Douhohorofy Geneva, 1901 ; Tol8to% et les Doukhobors : faits 
historiqueSy collected by J. W. Bienstock, Paris, 1902 ; Joseph 
Elkinton, The Dotikhobors: Their History in Russia, Their 
Migration to Canada, Philadelphia, 1903 ; Lally Bernard, The 
Canadian Doukhobor Settlements, Toronto, 1899 ; ‘ P. A. Tver- 
skoy/ Neiu Chapters of the Doukhobor Epic ; Aylmer Maude, 
jd Peculiar People: the Doukhobors, New York, 1904 ; J. 
Gehring:, Sekten der russ. Kirche, Leipzig, 1898 ; and various 
articles in Russian, American, English, and Canadian periodicals 
and newspapers. A. A. StAMOTJLI. 
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Introductory (L. H. Gray), p. 867. 

American (L. H. Gray), p. 871. 

Arabic (C. Prufer), p. 872. 

Chinese (T. L. Bullock), p. 878. 

Greek (D. M. Robinson), p. 879. 

Indian (E. J, Rapson), p. 883. 

DRAMA (Introductory). — Definition and 
affinities. — In the most primitive sense of the 
term, the word ‘drama’ denotes simply ‘deed,’ 
‘ action,’ as in JEsch. Agamem, 532 f. : 

, , . Ilapc; yap ovre otvvtcXtjj 

to Spafxa tov ira^ovy irA.eov,— - 

but before long it had gained the signification 
which it was henceforth to bear ; ‘ a representation 
by persons (less frequently hy puppets and the 
like), usually suitably disguised by dress, masks, 
etc., of acts believed to have been performed, or 
supposed to he performed, by other beings, the 
effect often enhanced by apjjropriate sceneiy,’ etc. 
That this is true was perceived centuries ago by 
the most rigidly analytic of all thinkers, Aristotle, 
in whose Poetics tragedy and comedy are among 
those arts ‘ which are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation * (Tracrat rvyxivova-LV odcrai fj.LfMricr€Ls 
TO (r<ivo\ov p. 2]) ; ‘ hence, some say, the name of 
“drama” is given to such poems, as representing 
action’ {66ev Kal dpdjxara KaXetcrdal rives airrd tpaaiv, 
6ri /xLfxovvrai dpCovras [iii. 3] ; for the Aristotelian 
meaning of ‘ imitation ’ [‘ an idealized representa- 
tion of human life — of character, emotion, action 
— under forms manifest to the sense see Butcher’s 
discussion in his Aristotle^ s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art London, 1902, cli. ii.). 

Whether the idealization implied by Aristotle 
may fairly be sought in primitive drama, or in 
comedy as a whole at any period, or in certain 
specimens of modern tragedy, is not beyond 
question ; but there still remains the fact that 
‘ imitation ’ — and imitation only — accounts for the 
rise of drama and for the attraction which it holds 
to-day, as in the remote past when it originated. 
To-day, as in its primitive form, drama is designed 
to reproduce events which already have happened 
or which are supposed to be happening ; and, since 
such reproduction normally requires the spoken 
word, it is obvious, as Aristotle already saw, that 
the drama is closely connected with the epic and 
the lyric, the difference being that the epic and 
the lyric require only the spoken word, while the 
drama always requires action and, except in rare 


Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 888. 

Javanese (L. H. Gray), p. 895. 

Jewish (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 897. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 898. 

Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 898. 

instances, words as well. These exceptions are 
formed chiefly by the puppet plays, or marionettes 
(on which see Pischel, JELeimat des Puppenspiels^ 
Halle, 1900 [Eng. tr., London, 1902] ; Ma^nin, 
Hist, des marionettes^, Paris, 1862; Maindron, 
Marionettes et gui^ols, Paris, 1900 ; Rehm, Buck 
der Marionetten, Berlin, 1905), which, doubtless 
originating in India, have spread thence through- 
out Europe (finally degenerating into the ‘ Punch- 
and-Judy show’) and also far into the East (cf. 
the interesting varieties discussed below in the 
‘ Javanese and Further Indian ’ section). Another 
exception might possibly be considered to be 
formed by the modern ‘ moving pictures,’ but these 
have no right to come under the dramatic category 
at all. 

Drama is also linked to yet another art, the 
pictorial ; but the imitation by means of pictorial 
art, besides lacking the spoken woid, is static, 
whereas dramatic art is continuous throughout 
the time which the production may consume. Far 
otherwise is the case with two more of the fine 
arts — music (whether instrumental or vocal, or 
both together) and the dance (using this term in its 
widest connotation). Indeed, so closely connected 
with the drama is the dance that the Skr. term for 
‘ drama ’ is ndtya, wdiich literally means ‘ dance ’ ; 
and even on the modern stage an entire drama may 
be performed by pantomimic dance, without the 
utterance of a sin^e world. 

2. Origin. — By the Aristotelian definition of 
drama, 'which is neatly epitomized hy Suidas and 
the Etymologicum Magnum as ‘ a doing, an action 
. . . and also those things mimetically performed 
by actors, as in a r61e’ {TroLrjpia, irpciy/jia, us Kal 
dpda-ai, TTpd^ai. \iyerai bk dpdpia Kaird vrrbruv OearpiKUiV 
pupiitfKCos yivb/aeva us ev vrroKpicreL), it is an imitation 
of something- The question then arises, Of w'hat 
or of whom ? On the modern stage this imitation 
may be of some event known to have happened or 
supposed to have happened in past time, in both 
cases considerable elaboration, and even departure 
from strict historical or traditional accuracy, 
being allowable to heighten dramatic effect. Such 
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a drama may "be represented by the Herod or by 
the Ulysses of Stephen Phillips. Or we may have 
an acted imitation of a purely fanciful series of 
events, as in the case ot the greater number of 
Ibsen^’s plays. Yet it may well be questioned 
whether in origin the drama admitted any merely 
imaginary themes. This is, of course, a subject 
upon which it is extiemely dangerous to dogmatize, 
and our knowledge ot the mental processes of 
primitive man is by no means sufficient to warrant 
liard and fast conclusions. 

The problem with regard to the origin of the 
drama is here precisely that which confronts us 
with regard to the folk-tales. It is perfectly true 
that at a relatively early period folk-tales may be 
told for the entertainment which they afford, and 
in like manner a primitive drama, because it 
chances to give pleasure to its spectators, may 
come to be regarded as pleasure-giving, and may 
conceivably be produced time and again for the 
mere purpose of pleasure. In spite of all this, it 
seems to the writer highly problematical whether 
any notion of pleasure, either to actors or to spec- 
tators, was intended by drama at its inception, 
'fhe best evidence at our command seems to show 
that for primitive man life was by no means simple 
delight or poetic outlook upon the beauties of 
Nature, but rather a matter of deadly earnest, a 
struggle for existence, and a terror of mishap of 
which we, in modern days, can scarcely form an 
adequate conception. If such was the case, there 
can have been scant opportunity of amusement 
for amusement’s sake. NYe have no right even 
to as.sume that the few carvings of primitive 
European man which have been preserved were 
made by him for his own delectation ; for aught 
we know they may have been magical in purpose — 
the figure of a reindeer, for example, being di'awn 
to gain power over reindeer ; or they may have 
been historical — a picture of a reindeer that tlie 
particular artist had either tamed or killed (cf., 
for example, the American Indian ‘ winter counts’). 
This is a conjecture, but it is one that must be 
reckoned with. Again, in the i:)opular stories told 
as fairy tales to cluldren to-day there is txn- 
questionably present an element — and that element 
the essential one — which was once believed to be 
no mere tale to amuse an idle moment, but a fact 
of grim and terrible reality. The story of Blue- 
beard is now a common nursery story which the 
most simple child knows was never ‘really and 
truly so ’ ; but there was undoubtedly a period 
when it was regarded as an historic and awful 
instance of the x^eril of broken tabu (see GF^ ch. 
xi.). Throughout their history the drama and the 
folk-tale have been interlinked ; and in India this 
was also true (cf. Gray, ‘ The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. [1904] 
48-54). Perhaps the ‘dramatized novel’ really 
reproduces at least a portion of the process througli 
which the primitive drama passed. The same 
principle receives another exemplification from 
children’s games. Without citing the mass of 
American Indian games to which Gulin RBEW 
[1907]) attributes a purely religious origin, it may 
here be sufficient simply to allude to the basal 
idea of the English and American game of ‘ London 
Bridge’ (see ERB ii. 852^). 

If stories, games, and the like were thus pro- 
foundly serious in their origin, may not the drama 
have been equally serious ? It must not, of course, 
be forgotten that early man, like all his succeeding 
generations, was an imitative creature, and that 
within the sphere of everyday life he may have 
seen happening to his fellows events which awak- 
ened eitlier his concern or his ridicule, and tliese 
he doubtless narrated to his companions with 
approx^riate gestures. In the ludicrous events of 


this sort, and in the rough jests on his fellows 
which primitive man may have occasionally per- 
mitted himself, may well be found some of the 
germs of what was later to develop into comedy. 
Yet, on the whole, it would ax>pear that drama 
took its origin, not from the imitation of men, but 
from the actions, whetlier legendary or mytho- 
logical, of far more worshipful beings than men 
that is to say, of Divine beings, the very o-ods 
themselves, as comes out most clearly in the 
masks worn in the Hox^i katcinas (cf. below, 
p. 871 f.). Nor, if this hypothesis be correct, is the 
reason for such imitation far to seek. The motive 
was no idle one, nor had it merely a didactic end. 
It was probably rather one of the wide-spread 
manifestations of that homoeopathic principle of 
primitive religion conventionally known as ‘ sym- 

E athetic magic.’ By representation of an action 
elieved to be ijerformed, or in past time to have 
been performed, by worshipful beings, it was held 
that these worshipful beings would be constrained, 
were the ritual unerringly performed, to repeat the 
action in question. The drama would thus be, in 
origin, a part of magic, and, since the action 
represented by the drama would be desirable to 
the community, and since the chief needs of a 
primitive community are normally connected with 
the food supply and with other matters more or 
less conditioned by the powers of Nature, there is 
reason to siix>pose that the earliest drama was, in 
the main, associated with the worship of Nature- 
gods The theory here advanced seems to receive 
confirmation from the develoiunent of the Egyptian 
drama (see ERE^ vol. iii. x>p. 99*^, 101 f.), especially 
when it is remembered that the ancient Egyptians 
were singularly tenacious of x>rimitive concepts ,* so 
that in many ways they recall the far ruder re- 
ligious principles which we may still find in vogue 
among the African Natnrvolkcr. Yet more elabo- 
rate is the drama as a mimetic representation of 
the acts of worshipful beings among many American 
Indian tribes, such as the Kwakiutl (Boas, Rep. 
U.S. Nat. JMus.^ 1895, x>- 500 11*. ), but more especially 
the Tii-,i van.'^, the Hoxn, and the Zuili (Fewkes, 
A‘7>7s/F [1897], I). 25111*., Sil RBEW [10031 P- 
40 It*. ; Stevenson, 23RBE 1F[1904], pp. 66 fi*., 217 If. ). 
The actors are masked to rcx)resent the ax^propriate 
deities ; and so important is the connexion of danc- 
ing with these x^rimitive dramas that one is strongly 
tempted to seek in some similar i)henomenon the 
origin of the designation of the Sanskrit drama by 
the simple term ‘ dance ’ {ndtya). It is further- 
more noteworthy that in the Hopi and Zufii dramas 
religious ritual and mimetic representation are so 
interwoven that any strict limitation of the two is 
practically impossible. Indeed, Grosse {Beginnings 
of Art ^ New York, 1897, p. 224 f. ; cf. von Schroder, 
Mysterium %cnd Mimus im Rigveda, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 13 ff. ) goes so far as to declare that the drama 
‘ appears, from the point of view of development of 
history, as a differentiated form of the dance.’ In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that Hindu 
tradition declares that the first dramatic representa- 
tions in the presence of the gods were of three sorts : 
nfita, simple dance ; nrtya, a dance with gestures, 
but without words ; and ndtya, a dance with words 
and gestures (von Schroder, *p. 14). 

There is yet another vital resemblance, not only 
between the American Indian and the Sanskrit 
drama, but also between both these and the Greek. 
This is song normally accompanied by instrumental 
music. Without here entering upon the theory 
of poetry, it will be sufficient to observe that the 
poem, so far as it relates to drama, falls into two 
large categories, which we may roughly describe 
as ex^ic and lyric. Epic poetry is pre-eminently 
narrative, and originally it was perhaps simply a 
rhythmic narration of events first told in prose. 
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Lyric poetry, on the other hand, is produced under 
stress of some sort of emotion. The outworking 
of this dramatic use of epic and lyric may be seen 
at its best in the Greek tragedians ; but in the 
Sanskrit drama, on the other hand, although the 
Hindus were well acquainted Avith the epic, we 
have Avhat is in all probability a more primitive 
type than the Greek ; for here we have, not epic 
and lyric, but prose and lyric, and the Hopi drama 
shows that, just as in the Sanskrit drama, the lyric 
is the essential portion of what we may term the 
text. A clear light is thrown on this matter by 
the Buddhist in which the essential teach- 

ings of the tales are in verse, the prose being a 
mere expansion of them ; and the same holds true 
of the gathds in the northern Buddhistic Lalitavis- 
tara. There is, therefore, much to be said for the 
theory of Oldenberg {ZDMG xxxvii. [1883] 78-82 ; 
cf. von Schroder, p. 4 ff. , and Geldner, GIrP 
ii. 29 f . ) that certain hymns of the Kigveda and 
the Iranian gathds originally contained a frame- 
work of prose, although only the verse, as being 
the most essential portion, has survived. 

We have seen that drama is an imitation of the 
acts of worshipful beings ; and this implies that, to 
the primitive mind, the actor is, for the time being, 
the deity whom he represents. It is for this reason 
that only those deities can be represented with 
Avhom the actor believes that he can become 
identified. In the most primitive stage of belief 
probably no deity would thus be excluded, but 
with the development of religion some Divine beings 
assume a character which no human being can hope 
to possess. It is universally recognized that the 
Greek drama was closely connected with the cult 
of Dionysus, and Miss Harrison is doubtless correct 
when she writes {Proleg, to the Study of Gr. RelJ^, 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 568) ; 

‘ Surely it is at least possible that the real impulse to the 
drama lay not wholly in "‘goat-songs and “circular dancing 
places,” but also in the cardinal, essentially dramatic conviction 
of the religion of Dionysos, that the worshipper can not only 
worship, but can become, can his god. Athene and Zeus 
and Poseidon have no drama, because no one, in his wildest 
moments, believed he could become and be Athene or Zeus or 
Poseidon. It is indeed only in the orgiastic religions that these 
splendid moments of conviction could come, and, for Greece at 
least, onlj’’ in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise.’ 

The drama falls into two main types, which we 
conventionally term comedy and tragedy. In the 
very beginning there was probably no such division, 
for the acts of Divine beings are in themselves 
neither tragic nor comic ; they are events, either 
desirable or undesirable, and consequently to be 
deprecated or sought ; just as in life itself grave 
alternates with gay — all blended in one whole. 
Yet certain events, being more important than 
others, naturally receive emphasis, and certain 
seasons when the primitive dramas were presented 
lent their colour to the mimic action. It was 
particularly in the spring and at the harvest that 
the more joyous element was predominant. Many 
Sanskrit plays explicitly state that they were pro- 
duced at the spring festival, and we know that the 
harvest feast was the time in ancient Italy when 
the Fescennini and other rude folk-dramas were 
enacted (Yerg. Georg, ii. 385 ff. ; Hor. Fp, ll. i. 
139 ff. ; Tibull. II. i. 65 ff. ; cf . also Liv. vii. 2), in 
which connexion it is noteworthy that the Fesdn- 
nini were also sung at weddings (Catull. Ixi. 122 f. ; 
for further refs, see Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch, der 
rbm, Leipzig, 1886, p. 5). The Greek Avord 

Kcofiipdia in itself means simply ‘ revel song * (Meyer, 
Handhuch der griech, Etymol., Leipzig, 1901-2, 
ii. 345), and Aristotle was, therefore, right when 
he said that comedy originated from the leaders of 
phallic songs {Poet. iv. 12). Every trait of comedy 
points to the conclusion that it was a manifesta- 
tion of happiness at the re-juvenation and re-birth 
of Nature, and an expression of joy that Nature 


had given birth to the crops ; but, by the Avanton 
and even indecent spirit AA’hich this joy often ex- 
cited, it AA^as doubtless believed that, thiough the 
principle of sympathetic magic, a genesiac energy 
Avould be inspired in the Divine Avedlock of heaven 
and earth, that similar, and even richer, fertility 
might be experienced in seasons to come. It is 
evident that what Ave call indecency must not be 
regarded as a primitive motive of comedy at its 
beginning ; yet it must be confessed that libidinous 
pleasure Avas doubtless aroused by Avutnessing or 
taking part in these comedies. With increasing 
forgetfulness of the primary purpose of the comedy, 
the salacity wliich had at first been a mere incident, 
and designed (from the point of view of primitive 
man) for a good and desirable end, came to be the 
dominating motive ,* and it is the indecency of the 
comedy that accounts for many of the protests 
Avhich, from the days of Tertullian to the present 
time, have been levelled with only too much 
justice against the entire drama. 

Far different, in all probability, was the origin 
of the second great type of the drama — tragedy. 
It is true that this, as well as comedy, has been 
derived by more than one classical scholar from 
the same source — the worship of Dionysus (Harri- 
son, p. 568 ff. ; Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. und Religions- 
gesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1436; Famell, CGS v. 
*229 ff. ) ; but this theory rests on slender evidence. 
It is far more probable to snppose, Avith Crusius 
{Preuss. Jahrbucher, Ixxiv. [1893] 394), Hirt {Indo- 

f ermanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, pp. 477 f., 727), and 
Lidgeway (address before the H^lenic Society, 3rd 
May 1904 [cf. Athenceum, no. 3995, p. 660], and 
especially in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910 [see esj). ch. i.]), that the ultimate source of 
tragedy was in the funeral songs and funeral games 
celebrated in honour of deceased heroes, the Avhole 
being performed to honour and appease the dead. 
A noteworthy instance here was the case of Adras- 
tus, a hero-king of Sikyon, where his i^pcpoj' stood 
in the market-place. Regarding him, Herodotus 
(v. 67) Avrites that 

* the Sikyonians were wont especially greatly to honour Adras- 
tus. . . . Both in other respects the Sikyonians honoured 
Adrastus, and in addition they celebrated his^ misfortunes by 
tragic choruses (ra rra^ea ai>TOv TpayiKotcrt xopotert eye'patov), not 
honouring Dionysus, but Adrastus. But Oleisthenes gave away 
{a.ireSo>Ke ; for the force of this verb, see Ridgeway, Tragedy, 
p. 28 fiP., and cf. the parallel aTreXo/xei/os ISwkc in this same pass- 
age) the choruses to Dionysus, and the rest of the sacrifice to 
Melanippos.' 

This theory finds a support in the hypothesis of 
Hazeu, to be cited below (p. 896), that the Java- 
nese wayang was originally a form of ancestor- 
worship ; and Forster {Raise um die Welt, ed. 
Leipzig, 1843, i. 330 f.) saw primitive dramas pro- 
duced at funeral feasts on the Society Islands. 

Here, at a funeral, two young girls danced to the music of 
three drums, and ‘ zwischen den Acten fuhrten drei Mannsleute 
ein pantomimisches Drama auf, in welchem schlafende Reisende 
vorgestellt wurden, denen einige Diebe mit grosser Geschick- 
lichkeit die Bagage wegstahlen, unerachtet sich jene, grbsserer 
Sicherheit wegen, rund um dieaelbe herum gelegt hatten.’ 

A further confirmation of the theory here advo- 
cated appears to lie in the essentially epic move- 
ment of the action of the Greek tragedy, and there 
may be more meaning than is commonly supposed in 
Plato’s characterization of Homer {Theaztet. 15*2 E) 
as ‘the foremost poet of tragedy.’ In fact, there 
seems to the writer to be scant reason for connect- 
ing the rise of Greek tragedy with the worship 
of Dionysus, Avho was essentially a revel god, or, 
indeed, with any other specific Greek deity. Pri- 
marily the son of Semele, an ancient Thracian 
goddess of Mother Earth, Dionysus Avas, it is true, 
later identified with Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, 
and in an obvious way he was regarded also as a 
chthonic deity and as releasing from the under 
world (see the frll discussions in Harrison, ch. 
viii. ; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440; CGS v. ch. v.); bu^ 
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aH this seems scarcely sufficient to account for the 
rise of tragedy from this cult, whereas, on tlie prin- 
ciples set forth above, his connexion with comedy 
is readily explicable. At most his association with 
tragedy rests on the slender logic that, since comedy 
was (reasonably enough) connected with his cult 
as a Nature-deity, and since tragedy, like comedy, 
was a division of drama, therefore tragedy also 
must be associated with him, Cf. and ct. the 
‘ Greek ’ art. below. 

In this connexion it may not be out of place to consider the 
ongfinal meaning of the word ‘tragedy,’ which the venter hopes 
to discuss in fuller detail in the moie appropriate pages of a 
technical philological journal, giving merely his summarized 
conclusions here. The conventional derivation of rpay^fita from 
rpa-yos -f- ‘ goat-song,’ while possible so far as mere phon- 

ology and noun-coraposition are concerned, has long been felt to 
be unsatisfactory on any of the theories (1) that a goat was the 
prize for the best performance ; (2) that a goat was sacrificed at 
or during the performance of the play ; or (3) that the actors 
were dressed in goat-skins. It has accordingly been supposed 
by Miss Harrison (most recently in Proleg, p. 420 f.) that 
tragedy really means ‘spelt-song’ (from rpdyo^ in its meaning 
of ‘a mess of groats made of wheat, spelt,’ etc.). This, how- 
ever, seems little more satisfactory on the score of semasiolog 3 \ 
Since comedy is repeatedly contrasted with tragedy, and since 

* comedy ’ almost certainly means, as already noted, ‘ revel song,’ 
one would expect ‘tragedy* to have some meaning antithetic to 
‘comedy.’ If, then, in view of the unsatisfactory derivations 
commonly assigned to the word, we may resort to the principles 
of comparative philology for a solution, it may be suggested 
that the first part of rpayt^ySCa, rpayo- (the second part, 
plainly means ‘singing’), is etymologically connected with O. 
Norse ]>rekr, ‘strength, courage, daring,’ Anglo-Saxon ])racu, 

* attack, fury, conflict, pressure ' (for further, less certain, cog- 
nates, reference may be made to the projected article). This 
would be the second full grade of the Indo-Germanic base ^tcreg^ 
and the base meaning appears to be ‘ mighty, bold, terrible/ or 
the like. On this hypothesis, the meaning of rpaytoUa would 
be ‘the singing of bold (or terrible) things'— a signification that 
would not only contrast admirably with the * revel song,’ but 
would also correspond with all known characteristics of the 
tragedy, as well as harmonize with the theory of the origin of 
this type of drama favoured in this article, that it was primarily 
connected with the funeral rites of deceased heroes (cf. also 
the noteworthy passage of the Etymologicum Qudianwn, s.v. 

: K«op.C}j5ca rpay<j>d£a 9 Sia(f>dpei’ KutfiuiSi'a yap eari pita’ 
rtKtov tTpayiMartov rpaytpSta Si i 7 pwiK<oV traSSii^). 

The original functions of the drama, a.^ here out- 
lined, were soon obscured among all those peoples, 
as the Greeks and Hindus, with whom it became 
a distinct form of literature and amusement. The 
two features which now became prominent, and 
which have remained the most important ever 
since, were the light vein of comedy and the heavy 
vein of tragedy, while the religious foundation 
survived only in isolated and obscure fragments. 
Thus comedy became, as with Aristophanes, a 
mean.s of satire, whether of the ‘ suliragettes ’ of 
his day (as in the Ecchsiazusce) or of the radi- 
calism of Euripides, whom he lashed, and with 
very good reason. With the rise of the ‘New 
Comedy,’ as represented by the fragments of 
Menander and, most fully, by Plautus and Ter- 
ence, we have a comedy of manners which finds 
analogues in many of the better-class comedies 
of the jiresent day. India is conspicuous for having 
no tragedy, though there are scenes, as in the 
Ndgananaa and t\\^ Mdlatlrnddhava, which closely 
approach the tragic, just as in our melodrama. 

3 . Divisions. — It seems scarcely necessary to 
enter here into a discussion of all the possible sub- 
divisions of the drama, whether of Polonius’s ‘tra- 
ged^y, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical - pastoral, tragical - historical, tragical- 
comical-historical -pastoral,’ of the minute Skr. 
classification into ten ‘ forms ’ (rupahas) and eigh- 
teen ‘si^-forms’ (uparupakas; see L 6 vi, Theatre. 
ind%eny Pans, 1890, 1 . 140 ff. ), or of the more tech- 
nical division into classic and romantic tragedy, 
romantic drama, melodrama, emotional drama, 
spectacular drama, musical drama, classic and 
romantic comedy, comedy of manners, farce, bur- 
lesque, marietta, comedietta, and vaudeville (Hen- 
nequin. Art of JP Lay writing ^ New York, 1890 
chs. v-ii.—ix.) ; nor is it needful to consider the 


problems of the unities, climaxes, catastrophes 
scenery, ‘ business,’ and the like. It is, however' 

worth while to note two forms of drama opera' 

and the morality. The opera, which is a drama 
accompanied by music, and often by an elaborate 
ballet, IS a survival of the very primitive type in 
which the dialogue was regularly associated \vith 
instrumental and vocal music and with dancino • 
and the writer has elsewhere ventured to suo-o-^t 
that the whole Sanskrit diama ‘is to be compared 
with an opera rather than with a play’ {JAOS 
xxvii. [1906] 5). The other type of play, the 
morality, is of particular value for the student of 
religion, for in it there is a deliberate effort to 
present, under allegorical form, a distinct moral 
or religious teaching. This form of play, to which 
more special attention will be given in art. Miracle 
Plays, is found not only in Europe, but also in 
India, as is evinced by the Skr. Prabodhachandro^ 
daya (‘Rise of the Moon of Intellect,’ tr. J. Taylor 
Bombay, 1812, ®1893) ; and that the morality has 
not ceased to charm in our own day is shown by the 
welcome accorded, both in Britain and America, 
to the chai ming production of Everyman, Final 1 y ’ 
it may be noted that, as the writer once heard 
Brander Matthews say in a lecture, the most 
rimitive form of drama to be found at the present 
ay is that in the lowest type of music haU, with 
its rough jests and horseplay, its dances (all often 
of a somewhat questionable character), and its 
scanty plot. 

4. Actors. — The position of the actor in the 
primitive drama is, of course, a most honourable 
one; for, where the player is enacting the rdles 
of the gods themselves, he cannot be other than a 
most highly respected person ; the esteem accorded 
him is j^ecisely what is accorded, e.y., to the actors 
in the Passion Play of Oberammergau. But this 
position of honour does not last long ; and in 
China, Japan, India (cf. the Skr. proverbs given 
by Bdhtlingk in his Ind. Spruche, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73, nos. 1593, 2235, 2278, 3165, 5315, 6284), and 
Rome the actor was regarded as an outcast, this, 
doubtless, being due, as Krause (Pariavolker der 
Gegenwarty Leipzig, 1903, p. 3 f. ; cf. Beneke, Von 
^mchrlichen Lenten, Leipzig, 1863, p. 21 ) says, to 
the fact that the actors profession demanded a 
roving life, so that he could not belong to any 
regular community, while his subordination of his 
own personality to the rOles which he was to play 
robbed him of respect in the eyes of the spectators. 
In consequence, the actors suffered certaiu civic 
disabilities, as when they were debarred from being 
witnesses in courts of law, or when, as in China, 
their descendants were forbidden to compete in 
public examinations for three generations (cf. also 
Post, Afrikan, Jurisprtcdenz, Oldenburg, 1887, i. 
171 f.). Equal contempt was manifested towards 
actresses, so that in India they were classed among 
courtesans and bawds (Schmidt, Beitr, zur ind. 
Erotiky Leipzig, 1902, pp. 283, 778 f.); and, as in 
India and China, many peoples have forbidden 
women to appear upon the stage, their r61es being 
taken by men and boys. Moi’e or less social ostra- 
cism still attaches to the great majority of those 
connected with the stage, and it is unfortunately 
true that the lives of many players, with their 
flagrant disregard of social conventions, and even 
of common morality, have given only too much 
reason for disfavour. To the peculiar temptations 
of stage life, increased greatly by the wanderings 
to which the actor is normally doomed, only allu- 
sion is necessary. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that this darker side is, in reality, nothing but an 
unhappy incident ; only the faults are generally 
known, and tlie brighter and nobler side of the 
actor’s life is too little recognized. Accurate statis- 
tics of the moral and intellectual standard of the 
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acting profession would, doubtless, compare favour- 
ably with similar standards of many other pro- 
fessions. 

5 . The ethical aspect of the drama. — Outside 
the Christian world this problem seems to have 
received slight consideration. The Buddhist ‘ Ten 
Precepts^ for monks include ‘abstinence from the 
sight of dancing, singing, music, and shows * 
{naccagltavaditamsukadassana veramanl \Khud- 
dakcvpfLtha,^ 3 ; cf. the citations in L 6 vi, ii. 54]) ; 
but the history of Buddhism proves that this 
interdict was ill obeyed (L4vi, i. 319-323). The 
theoretical position of Jainism against the theatre 
was the same {Aydramgasutta, ii. xi. 14), with the 
same disregard of it in actual life ; and we have 
not only the fine Buddhistic drama Nagdnanda, 
but also such Jain plays as the Rdjimattprabodha 
(L 6 vi, i. 323 f., ii. 57). 

The chief objection to the drama from the 
ethical standpoint has arisen from Christianity. 
In the case of the pagan dramas this can readily 
be understood. They were pagan, and counten- 
anced idolatry (Tertullian’s first objection to them 
in his de Sjpectaculis) ; they were frankly immoral ; 
and the ascetic tendency of Christianity was 
against such idle amusements (cf . ‘ Roman ’ art. 
below). With the decay of paganism and the 
creation of a purer sentiment the first two objec- 
tions disappeared, while the value of the stage as 
an educational factor led the Church to encourage 
the drama ; nor is there any doubt that the theatre 
was a powerful agent in bringing the less educated 
to a knowledge of Bible history and in enforcing 
the Church’s moral teachings (see Miracle Plays). 
The whole tradition of the Catholic Church, 
whether Roman or Anglican, has been, like that 
of Lutheranism in Protestantism, distinctly favour- 
able to a pure and lofty drama. Far different was 
the position of Reformed Protestantism. The most 
fervent admirers of Calvin, Zwingli, Knox, and 
their followers would be the most unwilling to 
deny that these men, one and all, set their faces 
against everything that they deemed folly ; nor 
can the warmest advocate of the theatre deny that 
much had come into the drama to arouse antagon- 
ism even from men of more compromising type. 
But, unfortunately, they, as the (jerman proverb 
has it, ‘shook out the child with the bath,’ and 
condemned the theatre utterly. In England, 
attacks on the stage have come almost entirely 
from the Puritans, as in Northbrooke’s Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, vaine Playes or Dnter- 
luds . . . are reproved (1577-79, ed. Collier, for 
the Shakespeare Society, 1843), Gosson’s School ef 
Abuse (1579, ed. Collier, 1843), Stubb’s Anatomic of 
Abuses (1583, ed. Furnivalle, New Shakespeare 
Soc., ser. vi., 1876-82), and especially Prynne’s 
Kistrio-Mastrix (1632; on all these see Ward, 
Hist, of Eng, Dramatic Lit,, London, 1899, i. 
459-461, iii. 239-245). But suppression of the 
theatre was hopeless, and has ever since remained 
hopeless. The Reformed Church has, neverthe- 
less, maintained its position ; and in this it has 
been followed by the Wesleyans and, on the whole, 
by the Baptists, as well as by many of the smaller 
sects of the United States, though here, too, prac- 
tice lags far behind precept. Om the other hand, 
the Anglican Church, by its Actors’ Alliance, has 
set an example which other communions might 
do worse than follow. 

But is the suppression of the theatre desirable ? 
The writer is inclined to doubt it. That there is 
much represented on the stage which is utterly 
vile is only too apparent ; and that should be 
crushed (cf. also art. Censorship). On the other 
hand, there is an abundance that is of the highest 
ethical value, and this becomes the more im- 
portant when it is remembered that the theatre 


is largely patronized by the non -church going 
classes. Without entering into a technical discus- 
sion of Ibsen, it would seem that his dramas are 
full of moral lessons of a Puritanical sternness : 
the fearful consequences of the sins of the fathers 
in Ghosts, the need of absolute confidence between 
husband and wife in A D oil's House, or the scath- 
ing condemnation of hypocrisy in The Pillars oj 
Society, And Ibsen is but one of a host of drama- 
tists who for centuries have conveyed through the 
stage lessons of value for mankind who might 
otherwise never have received them. There is, 
moreover, in humanitj^ a real need for the stage , 
had it not been so, the long-waged war on the 
theatre would have been crowned with success. 
From this point of view the question of attending 
the theatre merges into that of amusements (q.v,). 
The theatre has perhaps yet another raison d'Hre, 
often overlooked. In a famous passage {Poet. 
vi. 2) Aristotle defines tragedy as ‘ an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude . . . through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions’ 

(nrovda,Lcx.s Kal reXelas, jxiyedos . dC 

iX^ov Kai <p6^ov Trepalyovcra r^v r(av roio&rccy TraOrj/jLdrafy 
Kddapa-iy) ; and this has been admirably explained 
by Butcher {op. cit, ch. vi.) as meaning that the 
witnessing of a tragedy rouses in the spectator 
emotions of fear and pity which expel those same 
emotions that are lying latent within himself, 
while ‘ in the pleasurable calm which follows when 
the passion is spent, an emotional cure has been 
wrought.’ On this principle, the attendance on 
any good drama wotud, in like manner, effect a 
pleasurable and healthy excitation, and a dis- 
charge of emotions, latent indeed, but so seldom 
aroused as to be in danger of atrophy. 

Literature, — The bibliography of the drama is enormous, 
though much is irrelevant in the present connexion, and more 
special branches will be given in the literature appended to the 
following special sections. This section has been intentionally 
restricted to problems of the origin, primitive purpose, and 
general ethics of the drama ; and the history — here omitted — 
will be more appropriately discussed in the following sections. 
There is no complete history of the drama, the most important 
works on which are Klein, Gesch. des Drama’s (14 vols., 
Leipzig, 1865-86) ; Prolss, Gesch. des neueren Dramas (Leipzig, 
1880-83); Petit de Julie ville, Histoire du thtdtre en France 
(Paris, 1880 ff.); Berendt, Schiller — Wagner (Berlin, 1901); 
Ward, Hist, of Eng, Dramatic Lit. to the Death of Queen 
A-nne (3 vols., London, 1899) ; Seilhamer, Hist, of the 
American Theatre (Philadelphia, 188S-91). For interesting 
studies of some of the great modern dramatists, see Archer, 
English Dramatists of To-Day (London, 1882) ; Huneker, 
Iconoclasts (New York, 1906) ; Hale, Dramatists of To-Day 
(New York, 1906). Special attention is due to the edition and 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle by Butcher (Aristotle’s 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art’^, London, 1902), and Ridge- 
way, Origin of Tragedy^ with Special Reference to the Greek 
Tragedians (Cambrid^, 1910). The technical side is con- 
veniently treated by Freytag, Teehnigtie of the Drama (tr 
MacEwan^, Chicago, 1900); Woodbndge, The Drama^ its 
Law and Technique (Boston, 1898) ; Price, Technique of the 
Drama (New York, 1892); Hennequin, Art of Ptayioriting 
(New York, 1890). For an interesting form of * primitive drama 
among the Manses of N.W. Siberia, see Gondatti, Traces oj 
Paganism among the Aborigines of N.W. Siberia [Russ.] 
(Moscow, 1888 ; epitomized bj-^ Schmidt, in Cultur der Gegen- 
wart, i. part 7 [‘ Die orientalischen Literaturen Leipzig, 1906, 

p. 2if.). Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (American). — In America, particularly 
in Mexico and Peru, the drama readied a rela- 
tively high degree of development. Even at 
an earlier stage, North American Indian panto- 
mimic dances, usually named after the animals 
imitated, show an approximation to the drama. 
Thus, among the Dakotas, a youth on admission 
to full tribal rights was clothed in a bearskin and 
pantomimically hunted by the members of the 
tribe — a scene which reminds one of the Greek 
mimetic dance described by Xenophon {A nab, vi. 1), 
Among the Puebloan Tusayans and Hopis an ele- 
mentary form of drama is found in the hatcinas, 
which are primarily ‘ spirits of the ancients of the 
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Hopis, and personations of them by men bear the 
symbols which are supposed to have characterized 
these ancients’ (Fewkes, ‘Hopi Katcinas/ p. 16). 
In a secondary meaning hatcina also connotes a 
dance in which these heroes are impersonated ; and 
such dramas are presented at stated festivals in 
honour of the arrival or departure of the heroes or 
gods. Other katcinafi, while equally religious in 
origin and spirit, are given only occasionally. Some 
katcinas, such as the powamHy or bean-planting, 
are performed partly in the open air, and occupy a 
number of days ; but others are given in the kivas, 
or assembly-houses, and approximate more closely 
to the drama proper. One of the latter class, de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Fewkes {op. cit. 
pp. 40-51 ; Proceedings of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences, Washington, 1900, ii. 607-626), is note- 
worthy for its elaborate mimetic dances, while 
dialogue, as in the Polynesian dramas, plays but 
a minor part. In the Hopi play, moreover, scenery 
is employed and stage properties are used, while 
marionettes are not unknown. Costume is, of 
course, an important feature of the katcinas, and 
the masks are a characteristic part of the entire 
ceremony (cf. the collection reproduced by Fewkes, 
op. cit. plates i.-lxiii.). 

In Yucatan a form of drama was known, in which 
‘bufibons’ (balzam) represented ancient legends, 
interspersed with jests at the expense of local 
dignitaries ; but such plays seem to have had 
no connexion with religion (Fancourt, History of 
Yucatan, London, 1854, p. 122). Both in ancient 
Mexico and in Peru mimetic dances were known 
(Klein, Gesch. des Bramcds, Leipzig, xi. [1874] 97f.)> 
the former being in great part fertility-ceremonies, 
and accompanied with phallic gestures. The A ztecs 
also had, nowever, a more developed drama, of 
which an example has survived in the RahinaU 
Achi, a sort of ballet with dialogue. This play is 
concerned with the tragic fate of Prince Cavec 
Quiche Achi, who is captured after a long struggle 
by the hero, Rabinal-Achi. As a dramatic pro- 
duction the Rabinal-Achi is of little value, except- 
ing as an interesting example of a play produced 
by a people devoid of contact with other nations 
possessing a developed drama. 

The Inca amantas, according to Garcilasso de 
la Vega, ii. 26 (tr, by Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1869, xli. 194), composed both comedies 
and tragedies, which were presented at important 
festivals before the king and high nobles, while 
the actors, who received rich presents for their 
services, were themselves men of rank. The 
tragedies ‘always related to military deeds, tri- 
umphs, and victories, or to the grandeur of former 
kings and of other heroic men. The arguments 
of tlie comedies were on ^riculture and familiar 
household subjects. . . . Tliey did not allow im- 
proper or vile farces; but all the plays were on 
decorous and important subjects, the sentences 
being such as beiitbed the occasion.’ 

The only Inca drama which has survived in its 
entirety, however, is the play of Ollanta, which 
seems to date from the reign of the Inca Huayna 
Ccapac, in the first decade of the 16th century. The 
scene is laid in the reign of the Inca Yupanki, in 
the early part of the 15th cent., and the theme is 
one of love. Ollanta, raised from a humble station 
to the dignitjr of a chief by the Inca Pachacutek, 
falls in love with Cushi Ccoyllur, the daughter of 
Pachacutek, but his suit is denied by the Inca. 
Ollanta then declares war upon his sovereign, and, 
though at first successful, is at last betrayed to 
his enemy. Meanwhile the princess had been 
imprisoned, and in her cell had given birth to a 
daughter, who, however, was allowed her free- 
dom. The captive Ollanta, condemned to death 
by Yupanki, who had succeeded Pachacutek in 


the course of the ten years’ war, is later spared, 
and even declared the heir-apparent to the throne. 
At this juncture, Ollanta’s daughter, learning that 
her mother is a captive, implores the Inca to release 
her, whereupon he repairs to the cell, accompanied 
by his retinue, and in the happy denouement Cushi 
Ccoyllur is re-united with Ollanta. The drama 
may well have a historic basis, and it is noteworthy 
that it contains songs which strikingly correspond 
to the Greek chorus. 

Another Inca drama has been preserved, the 
Usca Faucar, treating of the love of its hero 
for the beautiful Ccori-ttica ; but it has been so 
changed by later interpolations that it is of rela- 
tively little value for a knowledge of the Inca 
drama. While a generalization on such scant 
data may be deemed hazardous, it may perhaps 
be suggested that in the bloody fate of the Aztec 
Rabinal-Achi, who dances to his death on the sacri- 
ficial stone amid twelve eagles and wild beasts, 
as contrasted with the beauty and pathos, with a 
happy ending, of the drama of Ollanta, there is 
a suggestion of the cardinal traits of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians themselves. Dramatic- 
ally, moreover, the Aztec play is far inferior to the 
Inca — the former a mass of repetition, the latter 
a work of art, which is most closely paralleled in 
its supreme devotion to the theme of love, as Klein 
has well pointed out, with the drama of ancient 
India. In the number of acts, exceeding the con- 
ventional five, and in the disregard of the ‘ unities,’ 
the Ollanta presents another point of similarity 
with the Sanskrit drama. 

Literature. — Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvolker, iii. 210 
(Leipzig, 1862) ; Fewkes, ‘Tusayan Katcinas,’ in 15 ii JSJ5?K^(1897) 
2.11-613, ‘ Uopi Katcinas,’ 21 RBEW (1903) 1-126 ; Klein, Gtisch, 
dcs Dra7na*s, ui. 513-998 (Leij^zig;, 1866) ; Preuss, * Phallische 
Fruchtbarkeils-Damonen als Trager des altmexikanischen 
Dramafl,’ in AA, new series, i. 129-188 ; Brasseur de Bour- 
bourg, Gramm, de la langue gtdeh^e (lean's, 1802 , containing 
the text and a French tr. of the Rabinal-Achi); Tschudi, 
‘Ollanta, em altperuanisches Drama,’ in DWAW, philos.-hist. 
Olasse, xxiv. 169-384; Fletcher, ‘Dramatic Representation,’ in 
Bull. SO BE, part 1, p. 400 (Washington, 1907). 

Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Arabic). — It is a strange feature of 
Arabic literature (otherwise so rich, developed 
even to the point of degeneration) that the art of 
the drama has never advanced beyond the very 
crudest hegiimiiigs.^ Even to-day there is no 
Arabic diama; there is only a drama in the 
Arabic language ; for all plays that have appeared 
in the language of Muhammad during tlie last 
fifty years are nothing but translations, or, at 
best, imitations, of European works ; and, before 
this period, all that was written and played in the 
form of dialogue can hardly be called drama in the 
real meaning of the word ; it was simply a rudi- 
mentary form of it. 

The earliest traces of Arabic dramatics are to be 
found, as Ilorovitz says, in the art of the hdkl,^ or 
mugallid, the imitator of dialectic^ and personal pe- 
culiarities. This individual, though not now known 
under the same name, is still to be fre<juenbly seen 
in modern Pjgyi)t. A certain Ahmad Falum al-Far 
in Cairo, for instance, enjoys a wide-sijread popu- 
larity because of his ability to reproduce the cries 
of diflerent animals and to depict comic scenes of 
all kinds, especially those of harem and peasant 
life.^ Women, in particular, are very fond of such 

1 Richard F. Burton, in the terminal essay of his tr. of The 
Thousand Nights anda Night(BQnareB, 1885), vol. x. p. 166, says: 
‘Turkey is the only Moslem country which has dared to produce 
a regular drama.’ 

2 Horovitz, ISpuren griech. Mimen im Orient (Berlin, 1905), 
PP- 18-21 ; Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris (Leipz. 1900), p. 65. 

3 Dialectic peculiarities still play an important part in the 
Arabic farce, the shadow-pla^', and the puppet-show. ^ 

4 Alimiad al-Far, known under the name Ibn Rabiya, works 

with a troupe of about 12 persons, exclusively men, who also play 
the female rOles. His most popular pieces are iYit fa^lcUunim, 
a most indecent farce picturing t?ie deeds of a charlatan who 
expels a devil, an ‘afrit, from a woman ; the/api v. herein 
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performances. A similar figure in the streets of 
Cairo is the well-known, but nowadays rarely seen, 
fun-maker, 'All Kaka^ who appears occasionally 
at mulids (birth festivals), and at the fair held 
every week on the open square below the Citadel. 
He is the prototype of the coarse, half-idiotic, 
clownish peasant who, to the music of two flutes 
and a darabithha (earthenware drum), performs 
ape-like, obscene dances and makes absurd jokes. 
He goes barefoot, and wears a bent tail of stifiened 
cotton ; in one hand he holds a long peasant’s stick 
{nabbut), and in the other a so-called farqilla, a 
kind of long, thick, noisy, but harmless, whip of 
twisted cotton, "with which he constantly lashes 
his musicians, and even his audience. 

The recitations of the story-tellers (mm), who 
were formerly to be found throughout the Arabic 
Orient, and who related in public places tales from 
the Arabian Nights^ had without doubt, as the 
manner of the stories themselves proves, a dramatic 
character ; ^ and this is certainly so in the case of 
the recitations of the modem epigones of the rdwis 
— the &u'ara and muhaddkthln^ who, to the accom- 
paniment of the ruhdha (a kind of stringed instru- 
ment), recite in coffee-houses the stories of 'Antar, 
Abu Zaid, Zahir Bibars, ^ and other national heroes. 
Worthy of* note is the fact that Dozy,® quoting 
Pedro de Alcala, gives for the word mir the 
meaning ' acteur, qui joue un r61e (represen tador 
de comedias, de tragedias).’ Female reciters are 
also occasionally, though not often, seen at fairs in 
Cairo. 

Of this kind of folk-literature the classical and 
highest expression was reached by the poets of the 
Maqdmdt^ by Hamadhani® (967-1007), Ifarirl^ 
(1054-1122), and many others. The maqdma^ 
called by Chenery ® ‘ a kind of dramatic anecdote,’ 
relates, in a most vivid and animated but somewhat 
artificial style, the deeds and speeches of wander- 
ing scholars, beggars, and jugglers, and has not 
even yet entirely disappeared from modern Arabic 
literature.^ 

In spite, however, of all these preparatory mimic 
and dramatic elements in their literature, the 
Arabs, as has already been stated, have never 
found their way to the actual drama. At all 
events, there seems to be no positive proof of the 
existence of an early Arabic stage. If, occa- 
sionally, we meet with the word hijdl or hajdly^^ it 
means, in all probability, nothing more than the 
already mentioned the mimicry of comical 

personal characteristics, or the presentation of 
short, loosely connected scenes, not a theatrical 
piece. The complete lack of all dramatic texts, 
the absence even of the description of any dramatic 


representation, would be, when one considers the 
numerous chronicles of mediseval Arabic^ amuse- 
ments, an altogether too remarkable omission to 
be regarded as possible, had there been a stage. 
The earliest description of an Arabic drama known 
to the present Avriter is that given by the fanious 
Danish traveller, Carsten Niebuhr,^ who visited 
Cairo a hundred and thirty years ago ; but even 
this performance, which bears a close resemblance 
to the scenes of Ahmad al-Far, seems to correspond 
in form only, not in substance, to our conception 
of the drama. 

The reasons for this curious failure of the Arabic mind to 
produce anything really dramatic have been discoursed upon at 
length by Jacob m his history of the shadow-play.^ He points 
out that the Muhammadan view of life, with its autocratic idea 
of God and fate, has absolutely no comprehension of individual 
conflict, of rebellion against the ‘eternal luovei,’ the Muharrik, 
or of any combat between will and duty, and has therefore no 
comprehension of the dramatic. Joy in tragedy, that most 
individualistic form of dramatic art, must seem to the passively 
feeling and thinking Arab a very great absurdity. The artistic 
pleasure which we feel in the beauty of the awe-inspiring, in 
magniheent decline, in the grandeur of the desperate battle of 
life, without hope and without success, is entirely foreign to the 
Arab. His ideal hero is too practical to allow himself to be use- 
lessly conquered, and no Arab poet would venture to represent 
him in such a manner. He does not dety fate : he gets round 
it J It never occurs to the Arab to try to determine the mam 
lines of his own life, lor ‘ there is no strength or power but in 
God the Great*; his eye is turned towards that which lies 
nearest, to the detail, that which is decorative only ; all Arabic 
art IS nothing but detail work, merely putting on the finishing 
touches ; it is never original creating ; the great decisive tend- 
encies and forms of art have always come to the people of 
Muhammad from other lands.s Their manner of thinking, too, 
is epic, and opposed to all rapid development. For them accumu- 
lation, repetition of the same motif, is not tiring or an evidence 
of bad taste ; on the contrary, they consider it a most effective 
artistic principle. Quick action in the progress of a story, that 
which is really dramatic, is therefore actually unpleasant to the 
Arab. He relates everything with epic breadth, never referring 
to an already related incident without repeating the whole story 
to the point of tediousness. Tension in the plot is unknown 
to him ; when he has found a theme that pleases him, he makes 
variations upon it until the subject is completely exhausted. 
This is well illustrated by Arabic music. A Em opean listener, 
after half an hour of such music, with its constant reiteration of 
the same series of tones, its interminable variations of the same 
melody consisting of scarcely a dozen notes, sinks into a state 
of despair, whereas the Oriental never has enough of it. 

The only form of dramatic art which, though 
probably not originated by the Arabs, has never- 
theless been developed to a certain degree by them, 
is the shadow-play, the hajal eddill.^ The history 
of the Arabic shadow-play, thanks to the thorough 
investigations of Jacob,® and to the publications of 
Littmann,® Kern,"^ Prufer,® Wetzstein-Jahn,® and, 
lately, those of Kahle,^® is now, in its essential 
points, very well known. There is undoubtedly no 
question that the shadow-play was brought to 
the Muhammadan peoples of the Orient fi*om the 
Far East.^^ Which of those peoples was the first 
to cultivate this curious kind of theatrical art, it is 


are described the adventures in Cairo of a stupid, yet shrewd, 
peasant of Upper Eg5T>t ; and the fa^hel-Hlgaz, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Ahmad al-Far's performances are given only at wed- 
dings and other private festivities. 

1 See Kern in the Appendix (p. 104) to Horovitz’s work cited 
above. 

2 Burton (op. dt. x. 9, note 1) : ‘No wonder that the NighU 
has been made the basis of a national theatre amongst the 
Turks.’ 

3 An exact description of the Su^ara and mu^addithin and of 
their performances is to be found in Lane’s Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Modem Egyptians, 1836, chs. 21-23. 

4 The subjects of these recitations have all been published in 
romance form. See, for example, Slret e^-Zahir Bihars (Cairo, 
1908, 60 vols.) ; Sxret Bani Hildl (Beirut, 1891, 52 vols.) ; Tagri- 
het Bani Hildl (Beirut, n.d., 26 vols.) ; and Siret'Antara (Cairo, 
A.H. 1306-11, 24 vols.). 

5 SuppC. aux Diet, arabes (Leyden, 1881), vol. i. p. 764. 

6 See Brockelniann, Gesch. der arab, Litt. (Weimar, 1898), 
vol. i. pp. 93-96. 

V/fc i. 276 f. 

** The Assemblies of Al-Harirz (London, 1867), Preface, p. 40. 

9 For the dramatic ele'ments in the maqdmdt poetry, see 
Horovitz, op. c%t. pp. 21-27. 

10 For the meaning and literature of the word }^ajdl, see Jacob, 
Gesch, des Schattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 23 t. Dozy quotes 
Pedro de Alcala as giving for the meaning of the words la'dbu*l- 
bvdl, ‘ momo contrahazedor.’ 

11 See Jacob, op. cit. p. 100 f. 


1 Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und anderen urrUiegeTiden 
Ldndem, vol. i. (Copenhagen, 1774) p, 187. 

2 Jacob, op. cit. p. 93 f. 3 Jb. pp. 25-27. 

4 In using the Arab, name for the shadow-play, we have 
chosen its Egyp. dialect pronunciation (classic hvd'lu* 

5 * Zur Gesch. des Schattenspiels ’ (Keleti Szernle, i. [Buda- 
pest, 1900] 233-236) ; * Drei arab. Schattenspiele aus dem IS. 
Jahrhundert’ (ib. U. [1901] 76 f.) ; Das Schattentheater, in 
seiner Wanderung vom Morgenlaiid zum Abendland (Berlin, 
1901) ; Textproben aus dem EscoriaL-Codex des Muhammad ihn 
Ddnijdl (Erlangen, 1902) ; Gesch. des Schattentheaters. 

6 ‘ Em arab. Karagoz-Spiel * {ZD MG liv. [1900] 661); Arab, 
Schattenspiele (Berlin, 1901) ; ‘ Arabic Humor* (Princeton Bull. 
xiii. [1902] 92-99). 

7 * Das agypt. Schattentheater,* Appendix to BCorovitz’s Spuren 
griech. Mixnen im Orient. 

8 E%n agypt. Schattenspiel (Erlangen, 1906) ; ‘Das Schiffspiel* 
(B&itrdge zur Kenntms des Orients, ii- [Munich, 1900]). 

9 Wetzstein, ‘ Die Liebenden von Amasia,’ a Damascene drama, 
ed. by G. Jahn, in Abhandl. f, d. Kunde des Morgenl., vol. xii. 


10 Zur Gesch. des arab, Schattentheat&rs in Egypten (Leipzig, 
1909) ; Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattexispiels in Egypten (Halle, 
1909); ‘Islamische Schattenspielfiguren aus Egypten,* in Der 
Islam, vol. i. nos. 3 and 4 (1910), and vol. li. nos. 2 and 3 (1911). 

11 Cf. Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 4 : 
* Die Forschung der letzten Jahre hat darnber jeden Zweifel 
benommen, dass die Heimat des Schattentheaters im fernen 
Osten zu suchen ist’ (p. 4). 
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dijfficult to say, but there is no great probability 
fcliat the credit belongs to the Arabs. Tlie earliest 
mention of the shadow-theatre in Arabic literature 
is found in the veises ol Wagih ad-Din Dhija’ b. 
'Abd al-Karim el-Muiiawi (13th cent. ), quoted by 
GhaztiH and translated by Jacob. ^ It is obvious, 
however, that the play must have been known in 
Egypt before that time, because Ibn S^igge ^ speaks 
of a shadow-player who performed before the Sultan 
Salah ad-Din (1169-1193) in Cairo. From this time 
onwards the existence of an Arabic shadow-stage, 
especially in Egypt, which, as Jacob observes,^ 
seems always to have been the land where the 
Tmjdl eddill has flourished the most, has been 
roved by several passages in Oiiental and Occi- 
ental literature,"* If Kahle,® influenced by state- 
ments made by a modern shadow-player of Cairo, 
and by the self- glorifying poetry of the father of 
the same player, thinks that the Jmjdl eddill was 
unknown in Egypt from the beginning of the 19th 
cent, until about 1860, the present writer fears 
that his opinion is not wholly tenable. There is 
evidence that the shadow-play existed during this 
period of time in Egypt. Lane, for instance, of 
whom Kahle asserts that he does not mention the 
shadow-play with a single word,® speaks of such a 
play, altliough the kJiayal ed-dill (sic !) which he 
mentions was given in the Turkish language."^ It 
is not clear from tlie statement of Duller,® who 
saw a ‘ lanterne magique ’ Qcara-guexiz) in Cairo, in 
the year 1859, whether he witnessed a Turkish or 
an Arabic performance, but at all events it was a 
shadow-jjlay at which he was present. The prob- 
able truth of the matter is that the play did in 
fact become for a time almost obsolete in Egypt, 
and that Hasan el-Qassas, the father of Kahle’s 
informant, the self-styled re-inventor of the play 
in this country, came into possession, in some 
manner, of the old manuscripts, and may thus very 
likely have acquired an influence on the develop- 
ment of the play. Certain it is that the Egyptian 
shadow-performers of to-day regard Rasan el- 
Qassas and his son Derwis as their masters.® Some 
of the manuscripts are now in Kahle^s hands. 

Kahle’s texts and three pieces written by the 
Egyptian physician, Muhammad ibn Danijaf,^^ in 
the 12th cent, A.D., are up to the present time the 
only two known shadow-play manuscripts. The 
poetic form that is common to both has given place, 
m the modern productions, to a prose dialogue, 
which is only occasionally interrupted by songs and 
passages in rhymed prose. In the Syrian pieces, 
published by Littmann, the poetic lines seem to be 
entirely lacting. The pieces of Ibn Danijal have 
disappeared from the present shadow-stage, while 

1 Of. Jacob, op. Git, p. 80 f. ^ Ib, p, 82 f. 

a p. 33. 

Jacob g:ivcs an exhaustive index of the shadow-play literature 
in hia Erwahnungen des Schattentheatera in der Welt-Litteratur 
(Berlin, 1906). It may be added that the shadow- play was men- 
tioned in a work written at the end of the 17th cent., the Sazz 
eUqufinf of Serbml (Bul3,q, a . h . 1274 [ a . d . 1857]), p. 39. 

*> See Kahle, Zur Oe$ch, dea SidiattentheaUra in Egypten, 
4 f. Kahle himself, in his very important Istamische Schat- 
lapiel/iguren aw Egypten (1911), modified his former opinion 
somewhat. 

6 Ih, p. 3. 

7 Lane, Manners and Cwtoms of the Modem Egyptians^ 

p. 859. ‘ Les ombres chinoises * are mentioned also in JDescrip- 

lion de I'Egypte^ vol. xviii. p. 441. 

8 Les Nuits du Caire, Paris, 1860, p. 363 : ' . . . et a c6t4 la 
lanterne magiqne, kara-gtceitz, ravissait la foule par de fabuleuses 
obsc^nit^s. . . .* 

® Parts of the texts of the shadow-player MQsi ESS&*ir are in 
Kern's possession. 

10 Derw?§ IS still in possession of a number of fragrments of 
shadow-play manuscripts. 

An extensive study of these three pieces may be found in 
Jacob’s Gesch, des Schattentkeaters^ pp. 34-76. Besides the two 
manuscripts of Ibn DS-nijai's plays described by Jacob, another 
exists in Cairo. It is in the hands of A^mad BS Teimur, who 
kindly gave the present writer permission to have it copied. 
The manuscript, which is not clearly dated, seems to be not 
much older than 300 years. 


Kahle’s plays, although in essentially different 
form, are still given in Cairo. The repertoire of 
the (Dairo shadow- players is not very large ; only 
the lib edder^^ consisting of many acts ifasl), and 
the much shorter lib elmarkih^^ undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Turkish Karagdz-play, ojunuj^ 

are still frequently produced. The other pieces 
mentioned by Priifer and Kern ** are very seldom 
given, and then only by special request. The 
above-mentioned Syrian plays are, in material and 
dramatis personae^ much nearer to the Turkish 
Karagoz than are the Egyptian pieces.® 

The shadow- theatre, as a folk-amusement, can 
now hardly be said to All an important r61e in the 
Arabic Orient. In fact, most of that which is 
indigenous, including native art-ideas, is slowly 
disappearing behind a thin veneering of European 
culture. The Europeanized efendi snobbishly pre- 
fers the Frankish theatre, even though it bore him, 
to his own native stage ; and the ^eh and small 
bourgeois do not dare to risk their reputation^ by 
letting themselves be seen in the obscure dens in 
which the shadow-play has been obliged to take 
refuge from European innovation. Thus there 
now remains only the lowest class to form an 
audience for a production, of which an unknown 
Arab poet has written : ® 

‘ A meaning deep is in the shadow-play 

For him who sits on wisdom*s highest throne. 

Figures and forms pass by and fade away, 

Then all is gone, the ruler stays alone.* 

The scenic apparatus {'idda) of the hajdl eddill is 
the simplest imaginable.'^ The player (usta) sets 
up his kuSk, a movable wooden booth, wherever he 
wishes it ; there he sits behind a tightly stretched 
muslin curtain (Jai), which is lighted from behind 
by a primitive oil lamp (H'la), and presses the 
transparent leather figures against the curtain by 
means of wooden sticks fastened to the figures at 
the back, and serving at the same time to move 
their limbs. The player is supported by his troupe 
igoq), who help him with the manipulation of the 
figures and in reciting the diflerent r61es. 

The only Bhadow-afcage where continual performances were 
iven, the little theatre m the ill-famed Cairo Fish Market, haa 
een clo.scd, by order of the police, since the beginning of the 
summer of 1909 ; so that, for the time being, at any rate, the play 
can be seen onb" on the occasion of folk -festivals, or, sometimes, 
at weddings and other family merry-makings. 

As Kahle ® tells us, figures older than forty years 
are not to be foxind in the hands of the Egyptian 
shadow-player of to-day, and one can hardly judge 
from the present figures what the old ones were 
like. Derwis shows, with pride, pictures and 
fashion-plates of the early seventies, and says that 
they were the models for the modern figures. 

Besides the J^ajdl eddill^ there exists in Egypt a 
marionette show, whose hero bears the same name 
as the protagonist of the Turkish shadow-play — 
Karagdz, pronounced in the Cairo vernacular, 
Aragbz,^ Under this name the puppet-show is 
mentioned in Description de VEgypte.^^ Car- 
sten Niebuhr” also describes at length the Cairo 
marionettes. The picture, however, which he 

1 See Pjrufer, Ein dgypt. Schattenspiel. 

3 See Priifer, * Das Schiffspiel ’ (Beitr. zur Eenntn. des Or.), 

8 Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters^ p. 82. 

4 Prufer, Ein dgypt. Schattenspiel^ p. xii ; Kern, Das dgypt, 
Schattentheater. 

8 For information concerning the Maghribine shadow-play, see 
Quedenfeldt, * Das tiirk. Schattenspiel am Maghrib ' {Ausland, 
Ixiii, [Stuttgart. 1890] pp. 904-908 and 921-924). 

8 Of. Jacob, Gesch. des SohattentheaterSf p. 77, and Seybold, 
‘Zum arab. Schattenspiel,' ZDMG Ivi. (190^ 413 f- 

7 See the description given by Priifer in Ein dgypt. Schatten* 
spieU pp* v-ix. 

8 Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattentheaters in Egypten^ p, 6 f- 
After this was written Kahle found in Egypt a great number of 
very fine old shadow-play figures, which may have been manu- 
factured as early as the 13th century. 

8 Kern, Das agypt. Schattentheater^ p. 104. 

10 Description de VEgypte; Etat moderne^ xviii. 170 (7 1825). 

n Reiseheschreibung nach Arabien und anderen uirUiegenden 
Ldndem^ i. 188. 
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shows on plate xxvi. does not give a correct idea 
of the modern marionette stage, and very likely 
not of the old one. Didiei ^ speaks of ‘ polichinelle 
arabe.’ But an exact description of the Egyptian 
Aragoz-play ^ has never been published, noi have 
its texts ever a])])eared in print. 

The only Aragoz- player known to the writer at 
the present time [1911] is the usta Ahmad 'Ali el- 
gudari, who lives in Bulaq, in the Turguman 
quarter. His little theatre is even simpler than 
that of the shadow stage ; it consists of a folding 
booth of cloth, not much higher than a man's 
head ; the front side is somewhat lower than the 
other sides, and the player sits inside this knSk, 
moving on his fingers, just above the edge of the 
front side, the roughly made wooden figures, which 
are dressed in bits of coloured cloth, the puppets 
being visible to their hips. More than two figures 
cannot appear at the same time. The repertoire 
is very limited, and, just as in the Turkish 
shadow-play, but in contrast to the Egyptian 
hajal eddill^ some types of the dramatis ;person(B 
re-appear in every play (if these loosely strung 
scenes and dialogues can be called plays) : 
t.g, Aragoz, the cruel, stupid, yet sly clown, 
similar to the characters Punch, Kasperle, and 
Pulcinello, and the dialect types,® such as the loud- 
mouthed Turkish soldier, the uncouth Nubian, and 
the Italian or Greek priest ; then the saucy beggar, 
and the different female figures from the lively 
Ezbekije quarter. A characteristic feature of 
Aragoz is the high, nasal voice, produced by the 
player by means of the zummara, a little whistle 
which he holds in his teeth. Aragoz wears the 
tartur^* or pointed fool’s-cap. The player has an 
assistant who joins the audience and carries on the 
conversation with Aragoz when the^ latter is alone 
on the stage and addresses the public. 

Considered aesthetically and as an element in 
the development of Arabic culture, the Arag5z- 
play stands on a much lower plane than the hajdZ 
eddill. Written texts apparently do not exist, and 
the tradition has therefore not much stability. 
Improvised jokes and the mood of the player 
change the wording of the piece without let or 
hindrance. The show is occasionally to be seen at 
fairs and at weddings of the lowest order. 

The following is a fasl^ or marionette play, 
dictated to the writer directly by Ahmad el- 
Hudari : 


Aragoz : essalani ’alekuni 

naharak sa'id w6mubarak sala- 
mat sarrafbuna 5 wSlgarraa- 
tuxia.6 ah jana min gharSmuh 
win kunb algbbak lam ‘alai ja 
malama. 

G-indx (a Turkish soldier who 
had been asleep) ; abradana 
Sana sitikihim*? fallah 
hanzir jabn elkalb jm‘aJ abu 
ummak. 

Aragoz ; inta magnun wall& 
mastul.s 

Gindi : ana ba'den amauwi- 


Peace be with you 1 May 
your day be happy and blessed 1 
My compliments 1 You have 
honoured us and disgraced us. 
Woe be unto me because of 
my love for you 1 But if I love 
you, I cannot be blamed for it 
[a very obscene Turkish curse]. 

You peasant I You hashish- 
smoker I Pjg ' Son of a dog ! 
May your mother’s father be 
cursed 1 

Are you crazy or drunk ? 

Later 1 shall kill you. 


tak. 


1 Lef^ Nuits du CaiVe, p. 353 : ‘ . et tout pr^s le polichin- 
elle arabe d6bitait aux badauds see lazzi grivois, car le theatre 
de guignol n’est pas le privilege exclusif des Champs-Elj's^es.* 

2 For the connexion between the figure of Aragoz (Karagoz) 
and the Egyptian vizier KarakuS of the 13th cent., see Casa- 
nova in M eneiovres publ. par les merribres dfi la missioTX arch^oZ, 
frangaise du Caire, vi, (1897) 447 ; and Kahle, Zur Gesch. des 
arab. Schattentheaters in Egypten^ p. 17 f. 

3 Dialectic peculiarities form an essential part of Egyptian 
folk-humour, just as they do in Turkish folklore. Cf. Jacob, 
Turk. Litteraturgesch, in Einzeldarstellungen, pt. i- ‘ Das turk. 
Schattentheater/ Berlin, 1900, pp. 29-37. 

4 See Prufer, Etn agypt. Schattenspiel, p. 40, note 3. 

5 A comical over-politeness such as one often finds among 
ignorant Egyptians. Of. Prufer, op. dt. p. 38. 

6 Said jokingly for dnistund^ ‘ we are glad to see you, 

7 Barbarous Turkish for brada anasyny sikidim. 

8 ‘ Intoxicated ’ (Spiro, Arab,~Eng, VocabtUary, Lond. 1895). 


Aragoz : taijib ruh lihalak. All right 1 Go about your 
busmehs, 

Gindi: win ma-kunti§ aruh. And it I won’t go? What are 
(Aragoz beats him ) ti'inil e ja you doing, boy? Afterw'ards I 
wad ba'den amauwitak. shall kill you ! 

Aragoz : sariaUina wanis- You have honoured us and 
tlna ja si mauwiiak. made us happy, Mr. I-shall- 

kill-3 ou ! 

(The soldier beats him and goes away.) 

Aragoz (to the audience): They ha\e killed me, and 

mauwitiini wadarabuni wi- beaten me, and torn my jacket 
mazza'u minna ’ssakko wazza- and my smock-frock ! 

*but.i 


Voice from the audience l Well, and then? 
wSba’den baqa. 

Aragoz : aqul limrati. 

Voxce : ismiha e. 

Aragoz : Bahita ja bint ja 
Babita ja mara ja Bahita. 

Bab-ita (who is not his wife, 
but a woman of a public- 
house) : ^bbab^k Iger. 

Aragoz : a'uzu billah ja 
Bahita. 

: ma lak ja 

ma lak ja ^alat ennabi ‘alek wa 
‘ala t**’i’turak ja habbet 'em 
ta’ala ja habibi neruh genenet 
el- Ezbekije nitfassahi sauwa. 


I shall tell m3* wife 1 
What’s her name ? 

Bahiita. Girl ' Bahita ' 
Woman ! Bahita ! 

May your day be happy I 


God save me, Bahita I 


What is the matter with you, 
my dear ? What is the matter 
with you, oh you, on whom 
and whose tar^ur be the 
prayer of the prophet ! You 
pupil of my e3'e I Come, my 
dear ! Let us go to the 
Ezbekije garden, and take a 
walk there together. 

Go to walk in the cesspool I 
Go away frona here, woman! 
Go! 

Am I ugly? Don’t I please 
you? 

Your face is like the face of 
a centipede. 


Aragdzz ruhi ’tfassahi fi 
harrara imSi min hina ja mara 
jalla. 

BaJiita : ana wih6a ana mu5 
a'gibak. 

Aragoz: mti \vi55ik zaijg 
wifi§ abu SabaL.2 

(Aragoz beats Bahita off the stage, and knocks with his 
ndbbut on the wall.) 

Aragoz : ja bint ja Dudu Girl ! Dudu ! 

(calling another woman). 

(Dudu, abominably ugly, appears, coughing excessively.) 

Aragoz ; bass bass 'ala bet Enough, enough ! [curse] 
abuki ‘ala Ttul. upon the house of your father 

at once I 

(He beats her away from the stage.) 


Little boy, Berberine I 

What’s the matter, Aragoz ? 

Where is the Berberine then? 
That is a Berberine, black and 
sullen ! Are you in service, 
Berberine? 

Servant of your shoe t Upon 
the pupil of your eye from 
above. 

Oh, ye saints ! Mercy on us, 

^ you and me I 

(Berberine disappears.) 

Sabbd-t (beggar) : 'agiz mas- [I am] infirm, poor 1 For the 
bamja& wanu§§ sake of God, one and a half 
ardahb bdmja ! 

Now what’s this again? 


Aragoz : (knocking again) ji 
wulSd ja barbari. 

Barharx (from inside) : 
Aragoz ma lak. 

Aragoz: fen huwa 'Ibarbari 
(the Berberine appears) da 
barbari iswid wamukaSSar ti^- 
dim ja barbari. 

Barbari : baddam markubak 
'ala habbet 'enak min foq.® 

Aragoz: elbadawije* j§. 

salam 'alfek wi'alaija. 


kin ardabbe 
Ullah. 

A ragbz : wft,de de kaman. 

Safifiat : gahhat 'awiz jakul. 

Aragoz : taicul e. 

Sal^hd't : akul ruzzS wfiruzz. 

Aragoz : ruzz6 6 wiiruzzfi 6. 

Sabhdt : ruzzg bilaban wClr- 
uzzS mefalfll. 

Aragoz : (imitating his ao- 
cent) wiiruzzg mefalfll. 

SalfJiO't : w&bitingan quta. 

Aragoz : (beats him) feud 
ruzzg wfiruzz. 

Gindi. : kamandur 6 nimritak 

g li'et fi ’1 'askarije tal>o.d rutbet 
iwifi riglak eljemin gamb 
eSSimSkl imsik elbaruda. 


Aragoz : t5b *7 'alaija rabb. 


A beggar, who wishes to eat. 

What do you wish to eat ? 

I would like to eat rice and 
rice. 

What kind of rice and what 
kind of nee ? 

Bice with milk and rice 
pilav. 

And rice pilau 1 

And tomatoes. 

Take some rice and rice I 

Who is there? Your num- 
ber came out for military ser- 
vice. You will have the rank 
of a SaxoiS, Your right foot 
beside the left 1 Take the 
musket 1 

Lead me to repentance, O 
Lord! 


1 * Sarrau de laine brunc, ouvert depuia le cou jusqu* k la cein- 
ture et a3^ant les manches larges, que les hommes du peuple 
portent en Egypte, surtout en hiver’ (Dozy). 

2 Instead of Sabath (‘ millepieds, scolopendre * [Dozy]). 

3 The meaning of this sentence ia very ambiguous. It may 
mean the expression of obedience as well as that of a curse. 

4 The derwishes of the order of Saiyid Ahmad el-Badawi. 

s One ardabby a measure for cereals, is equal to 197*76 cubic 
litres. Bdmjay hibiscus (leguminous plant) (Spiro, Arah.-~Eng , 
Vocabulary). 

6 For kimdir, 7 Por tauwib. 
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Gindi : haz dur bir hik i 
Aragoz : haz dor Ckillh him). 
Voice from audience : inau- 
wittuh. 

Aragoz : wana ma 11 ja 
*na ma-mauwittu§. 


Present arms ! One, two ! 
Present arms ! 

You have killed him I 


That 13 all the same to me, 
my brother 1 I haven’t killed 
him ’ 

(He brings a bier, on which he puts the dead body. 

A priest appears and sings a parody of a mass.) 


I^riest : morto buona sera 
addio sf jorp 

Aragoz : la ilaha ilia 'llah wS,- 
Mubainmad rasul allah qul 
kida ja 'akrut. 


Priest : la ilaha Hla ‘llah. 


Dead I Good evening I Adieu, 
Mr. Jorji ! 

Theie is no God but God, 
and Muhammad is the apostle 
of God. Say that, you scoun- 
drel ' 

There is no God but God 1 
(Exit Aiagoz.) 

morto. Dead, dead, dead I 


Priest (singing) : 
morto, morto ! 

(Enter Aragoz.) 

Aragoz: kaffartlna ja You have made us infidels, 

(kills him). old chap 1 


Real dramatic art, in the Euiopean sense of the 
word, is, as we said before, a foreign and compara- 
tively recent phenomenon in the Aiahic literature. 
The farce which Carsten Niebuhr saw in the house 
of an Italian in Cairo, and which had to be broken 
off prematurely owing to its lasciviousness, seems, 
according to his account, to have been nothing 
more than a series of lewd-comic scenes without 
any kind of plot or catastrophe, in the manner of 
the Thu Riihiya performances, manifestly neither 
more nor less than an Aragoz representation, 
played hy living persons.^ The piece described by 
Lane,® giving a vivid picture of the corruption of 
public officios of the time of Muhammad *Ali, is 
of a little higher order, and is of the same type as 
the modern Arabic comedy, the fasl mudhih^ as it 
is played in Cairo to-day. All that Lane, that 
unrivalled observer of Egyptian folk-life, has said 
about the Mohabbazeen, the actors of such dramatic 
performances, is true now of the fa^l mudhik : 
* Their performances are scarcely worthy of descrip- 
tion. It is chiefly by vulgar jests and indecent 
actions that they amuse and obtain applause.’ 
To-day, too, the * actors are only men and boys,’ 
the latter ^ appearing in female rdles ; ^ and the 
fast mudhik^ like Lane’s example, still has some 
didactic elements, even when the only lesson 
taught is that of getting the better of a European 
by beating and cheating him. A shade better are 
the productions of the Syrian fa^l mudhiks from 
Beirut or Damascus. “ A Syrian troupe, with 
women taking the female rOles, was playing, until 
a little while ago, in Cairo in the Syrian Caf6 
Kamil ; but there is no great diflcrence between 
the performances of this company and those which 
one could see, up to a short time ago, in the two 
small theatres that were formerly in the Fish 
Market but are now in the Sari' Wagh el-Birke. 

The fast mudhik last seen by the present writer in one of 
these cafds consists of a number of clownish scenes, that 
always end in the whipping of one of the participators. The 
chief character of the flimsy plot is the servant ^usdn, who 
appears in a pierrot costume.® He makes a dupe of his master 
(an officer) by entering into illicit relations with the latter's 
wife. The deceived husband notices from time to time, of 


1 Military terms in barbarous Turkish. 

almost the same description is found in Deacrivtion de 
rSgypte^ (1826), p. 172 f, 

8 Man7urs and Customs, pp. 357-369. 

4 See Kern, Pas dgypt. Schattent heater, p. 103 f. 

‘Neuere agypt. Humoristen und Satiriker' 
(Mttteilungen des Seminars /. orient. Sprachen, ix. [Berlin 
1906]). A Syrian fast mudfyik is the Riwdyat elguhald elmudda 
in hiVilm, by Ibrahim B5k et^Tabib, Beirut, n. d. 

6 The European fool’s costume of ^lusSn points to the 
Frankish ori|rin of the fa^l mudhik, and, just as in the Aragoz- 
play, which is without doubt nothing but a Pulcinello theatre 
orientalized by the influence of the Turkish Karagoz, some of the 
dramatis personae are the same types for all pieces. From 
these types one easily recognizes Italy as the home of the fafl 
n^drP'k.^ The Arlechino of the Italian cominedia delV arte is 
the stupidly bold, sly servant ; and the cowardly boasting Greek 
we also find in Scarramucia ; the coquettish, amiable little 
woman, who is not altogether too scrupulous in keeping her 
nuptial vows, is the Columbine type. The dialectic humour is 
perhaps the result of shadow-play influence. 


course, the love-making that is going on behind his back and 
the result is a series of loughly ludicrous mistakes and mi'stifi- 
cations. For instance, the servant embraces hia master who 
has seated himself, unnoticed by the servant, m his Wife’s 
chair, and receives as a reward a box on the ear. A boastful 
silly European — a Greek (dialect type), with a battered tall hat 
and a bright red BiiLish umtorm — is beaten continually throuo-h- 
out the play. The other characters are a saucv beggar woman 
a cook, and three (robbers) ; the last named, with 

the help of the servant, steal the clothes of the officer from hia 
body w'hile he sleeps. The dialogue, as is always the case in a 
fa?l mudhik, is in prose, and in the vernacular of the lowest 
elements of the population. It is full of invectives and obsceni- 
ties. Sometimes the Jai^l mudhik, of which there is a great 
variety, are preceded by a performance of the famous dai^ de 
ventre or bj’ a fasl of the shadow-play. 

A number of such farces m the vernacular have been published 
in Cairo of late ; 1 but they are very seldom played, as they 
naturallv do not contain the flagrant indecencies which would 
make them popular with the public. One of the best of these 
pieces is Pat li min de, * Give me some of That,' by Ahimad 
yamdi er-Ra5idi. The piece, a modern variation of an old 
fairy-tale subject, shows clearly the characteristics of the fasl 
mttdliik. Nadim Efendi has engaged the Syrian Amin as a 
servant and watcher for his daughter Farida. Amin displays a 
very impudent manner towards his master, and falls in love with 
Farida. The three friends of Nadim — Si Gara, Si Fon, and Si 
Finga— come one by one to sue for the hand of Farida for their 
sons ‘Aziz, Gamil, and Farid. Nadim gives his consent to each 
one provided he presents a bridal gift of unsurpassable value. 
The curious names of the guests (‘Cigarette,’ ‘Siphon,’ and 
‘Sponge’) are a source of rude jokes for the jealous Amin. In 
the second act the three suitors meet by chance in a hotel in 
Malta. Each displays his bridal gift. Gamil has a mirror in 
which one can see things at a great distance ; Farid has lemons 
that can waken the dead ; and 'Aziz has a carpet upon which 
one can ride through the air. In order to test their presents 
they look into the mirror and see Farida upon her death-bed, 
whereupon they travel quickly on 'Aziz ’s carpet to Cairo, and 
bj’’ means of the lemons bring Farida back to life. Then (third 
act), since they cannot agree among themselves as to who shall 
marry her, they go to the qddi Si Boja, whose daughter gives a 
fetwa (judgment founded on canon law) in favour of Farid, and, 
m characteristic Oriental manner, consolingly advises the other 
two suitors to sell their bridal gifts. The servant, who acts 
the clown throughout the piece, also goes with the others to 
the qdd>i, but his suit naturally meets with no success. 

Besides these more or less oiiginal Arabic works, 
there is to-day a European drama that has been 
consciously and artificially transplanted into the 
Arabic Orient. The initiative herein came from 
Syria. Marun b. Iljas b. Mihfi’il-Naqqas (born 
1817 at Saida in Lebanon) was the first who tried 
to make this innovation. Of the life and works of 
this man we have an excellent account in the 
records made by his brother and follower Niqtila.® 
While he was still a boy, Martin’s family moved to 
Beirut, which was then, as now, the intellectual 
centre of Syria. Here he was brought up accord- 
ing to old-fashioned Arabic ideas, his naturally 
good taste being therefore quickly spoiled by the 
forced learning of syntax, grammar, stylistics, 
metrics, and all the rest of the huge chaos of 
scholastic knowledge. When he was but eighteen 
years of age, he began to compose poems. This 
did not prevent him, however, from studying Euro- 

f iean book-keeping and commercial law’, and from 
earning Turkish, French, and Italian, In his 
thirtieth year he went to Italy, where he saw for 
the first time a large European theatre. The play 
so impressed him that, after his return to Beirut 
in the year 1848, he wrote a drama in the Euro- 
1 Riu'fiyat hdt 1% min de, by Aljmad I,Iamdi er-RaSidi (Cairo, 
19'')‘.) Oihor pieces of this kind are : Riwdyat Ba'gar, by 
Mul?ammad Efendi !^Iusni (Cairo, n. d.) ; and the Riwdyat 
ezzawdg binnahbut walbalyll el* akrut (Cairo, anon, and n. d.). 
The latter is a variation of the popular type of L*Avare, who is 
cured of hia greed after great money-losses. The same theme is 
treated bj’’MulTiammad Efendi Safiq, m the/a^f^ elbahlL Still other 
pieces are ilj'adr elbaghdSa, by Amin Saiyid Ahmad ^Ahd el-Wahid 
ez-55aiyat (Cairo, n. d-), a piece in which the different beggar- 
types are shown ; a play with a purpose of the kind described 
by Lane is the Riwdyat elmubadaamin, by Muljammad Be 
‘Othmfin GaMl, printed after the death of the author. This 
little comedy scourges the deceptions and tricks of servant- 
intermediaries. 

8 After the death of his brother, NiqulS. published three of hia 
theatrical pieces under the title Arzat Lulmdn CBrntat, 1869). 
He gives an extensive biography of his brother in the preface. 
A strangely mistaken remark concerning this book is found in 
O. Huarb'a Bistory of Arabic Literature (En^, ed., London, 1903), 
p. 420 : ‘ Nicolas Naqq&S, who was born at Saida in 1817, died at 
Tax^us in 1866, having written a play called Arzat Luhndn ' 
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pean styles called it ElbahW^ (^The Miser’), and 
soon afterwards produced it in his own house 
before an invited audience, amongst whom were 
all the foreign consuls and the governor of the 
Lebanon Province. The actors were young friends 
of the author- This attempt was followed by a 
second in 1850, Abu Hasan el-Mughaffal, a 
dramatic version of the well-known story of Harun 
ar-Rasid and Abu ’1 I;Iasan from the Arabian 
Nights ; and then, encouraged by the success of 
this piece (which, by the way, is still given), Martin 
Naqqas, with the permission of the Sultan, founded 
in Beirut a permanent stage, where he brought out 
his Riwdyat elhasud (‘The Jealous Man’). The 
plays of his brother Niqula, E^§eh elgdhil (written 
1840) and Rabta ibn Zed elmukaddam (written 
1852) also made their first appearance in this 
theatre. In 1855, while on a business trip, Martin 
died of fever in Tarsus, and two years later his 
body was transferred by his family to Beirut and 
there buried with great ceremony. 

After Martin’s death the theatiieal art suftered a 
decline,^ and it was not until 1860 that Niqula 
Naqqas resuscitated the Hasud on his brother’s old 
sta^e. In the same year Niqula published, in one 
booli:,® Martin’s three pieces, which are a kind of 
light opera, comedies with musical accompaniment 
and interspersed with numerous songs and dances. 

We give, as an example, the contents of the first piece. The 
extremely miserly, rich qarrad, a man of advanced years, had 
made an agreement with the greedy old Thalabl to marry the 
latter’s daughter Hind, a young widow. He cornea for the 
wedding to the house of Tha'labi, but Hind loves 3 ’'Oung Tsa, the 
friend of her brother Ghali. These three, and the old servant 
Umm Eisa, slyly plot together to make Qarrad give up his plans 
of marriage, and at the same time to part with some of his 
beloved money. Hind makes such extravagant demands of 
Qarrad that he finally wishes nothing more ardently than to be 
rid of her. Hind, however, now declares that she will not 
release him ; in the meantime Ghali appears, disguised as a 
Turkish agha^ with his secretary Tsa and several soldiers. By 
means of threats and thrashings they force Qarrad to pay to Tsa 
a large sum of money as a compensation to Hind, who there- 
upon marries Tsa. Finally, the supposed Turks confess their 
deception to Qarrad, who is by this time very much ashamed of 
himself, and freely forgives them. 

The language of the play is affected and heavy, the piece 
itself, with its five weak acts, extremely tiresome. When the 
author makes a joke, the publisher thinks it necessary to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact in a footnote. Here again we 
have, as the comic elements, the dialect types — Umm Risa the 
peasant woman from Lebanon, Ghali the Turk, and Tsa the 
Egyptian secretary. 

Under the influence of the brothers Naqqas, 
several theatrical companies were formed in Swria ; 
but, as there were no trained actors to be had, the 
authors or translators saw themselves obliged, if 
they wished to have their plays produced, to form 
and train a troupe of amateurs. Famous as author, 
director, and r^gisseur all in one person, were 
especially Seh Abu Halil el-Qabbani in Beirut, and 
Iskander Farah in "t>amascus. The latter, more 
organizer and actor than author, was born in 
Damascus in 1855, the year of the death of Martin 
Naqqas. He attended the Jesuit school in that 
city and there became acquainted, through amateur 
school dramatics, with European drama. En- 
couraged by Midhat Pasha, who lived at the time 
in Damascus, he produced, in a public garden, his 
first play, a translation from the French. He then 
moved to Beirut, where he joined with Seh Abu 
Halil in forming a theatrical enterprise ; hut "owing 
to intrigues his licence was taken from him, so 
that he saw himself compelled to settle per- 
manently with Abu Halil in Cairo (in 1882), where 
he and his partner fiad already made successful 
tours. From this time dated the existence of a 
theatre in European style in Egypt. In the Goq 
ehnisrl el'arahi (in the Sari 'Abd el-* Aziz in Cairo) 

1 See Arzat Luhndn^ p. 4 : * - . . The play Elbajyily which was 
the first drama given in our Arabic tongue. . . 

2 /t. p. 5 : ‘ Hereafter this kind of art was buried with its 

initiator and ncarP" ’ 

3 Arzat Lie n-rn 'I*' "i ’ vi'n 


a great many pieces — mostly translations and only 
a few original works — have appeared above the 
foothglits. 

"theatre has not proved to be a success of late, ov^ing 
partly to the death of Iskander Farah’s partner, Abu galil, but 
especiallj' because of the attitude of one of the actors, Seh 
Salama el-Higazi, whom Farah himself had taught. Salama 
sepal ated from his master and founded a theatre of his own, — 
the Dar ettamthU eVarabl^ — and induced a number of Farah’s 
actors to accompany him. In contrast to the Christian Syrian 
Iskander Farah, Salama was a Mushni and an Egyptian, and 
that was enough to secure him the affections of the Cairo public. 
Then, too, he laid more weight on the musical part of his per- 
formance than his old master had done, and the Egyptians love 
nothing so much as singing and the music of their national 
orchestra. In 1909, Seh Salama had an apoplectic stroke, which 
partially paralyzed him, so that his actmg days are probably 
over. 

A number of small wandering theatrical troupes 
have branched off from the theatre of Iskander 
Farah. One often stumbles upon them in Syria 
and Egypt. The best known in E^pt are the com- 
panies of ’Auwad Farid, Ahmad Higazi, Ibrahim 
Ahmad, and Seh Ahmad es-Sami. The last named 
was to be seen in the winter of 1908 in Luxor in 
Romeo and Juliet. The late Nagib el-^addad, 
one of the most prolific translators of European 
plays, also experimented with a tronpe of his owm. 
In Syria, * Aziz 'Id and Rahinin Bihis are the chief 
followers of Iskander Farah’s school ; the only one 
of Farah’s pupils who went to the Maghrib — 
Soliman el-Qirdahi — died in the summer of 1909 in 
Tunis. 

Amateur theatrical clubs have been started in 
several places in Egypt. The most important of 
these is the Ganiijet el-Ma drif in Cairo ; it was 
founded by Iskanaer Farah in 1886, and is still 
under his direction. There was a similar club by 
the name of Qardljet taraqql Htamthil eVadahi in 
Mansura.^ 

It is utterly impossible to give an approximately 
complete bioliography of the Arabic dramatic 
literature of to-day, as there is an unusually great 
productivity along this line at the present time. 
Most of the works are translations, of which the 
only really valuable ones are the excellent render- 
ings, in tne vernacular, of some of the writings of 
Racine and Moli^re by the late Muhammad Be 
'Othman Galal.^ Unfortunately these pieces, in 
which the highly talented translator has shown his 
ability to render the tone of the originals in the 
idiomatic peculiarities of his own language, have 
never been recognized by the stage. The stiff’, 
ridiculous Shakespeare translations^ do not show 
the least trace of the spirit of the great British 
master, and still less worthy of mention are the 
childishly Arabized French dramas^ of the Romance 
period. A little better are the different dramatiza- 
tions of the stories from Arabian Nights^ and 

1 We are indebted to Mr. Taufiq Parah, the brother and 
manager of Iskander Farah, for the greater part of these 
statements. 

2 See Nallino, UArabo parlato in Egitto (Milan, 1900), pp. 

S49-351. The translations of Muhammad Be Othman Galal are 
as follows : — JBSSeJ. elmatlvf (TartuJ-e, by Moli^ire), Cairo, 1873, 
reprinted in 1890 with Ennisd* ul {Feimnea savantes) ; 

Madraset el'azwdg (Ecole des Maris) \ and Madiaset ennisd 
(Ecole cfes F'emmes) under the title EVarba* riwdyat minnuhab 
ettijdtrdt; Erriwdjdt elmuflda fi 'ilm ettaraglda (Esther, 
IphigSnie and Alexandre, by Racine), Cairo, 1893 ; Rtwayat 
ettugald (Les Edcheux, by Molifere), Cairo, 1S90. The Sefy 
matluf, the Madraset el'azrodg and Ennisd^ ul 'dlimat have 
been published in European transcription. See Vollers, ‘ Der 
neuarab. Tartuffe’ (ZDMG xlv. [1891] 36-96); Sobernheim, 
Madraset el 'azwdg: arab. Cornodie tra^isJs? ibiert und ins 
Deutsche ubersetzt (Berlin, 1896) ; Kern, Innisd* ul *dlimdt : 
neuarab. Bearbeitung ron Molihre’s Femmes savantes tran- 
skribiert, ubersetzt, etc. (T o'u/ " ^r-) 

3 For example, Romeo m <' J < • llam't* and Othello. 

4 ’ Tv^c. , ■>> Vi. . '^r i [ _iro , Kath&n.ne Howard, 

by A 1* ‘Ji*' ; . ■ '"it f-’, b; Sardou ; Sevhre Torelli, by Ohnet ; 

L’Africaine, by Scribe, and many others. The chief translators, 
besides the already mentioned Nagib Haddad, are Tanius *Abduh, 
Jgairi MirSaq, Farah Antun, Bisara Kan'an, and Sam*an el- 
ASgar. 

5 From the Arabian Hights have been dramatized, among 
others, the stories of Harun ar-Ra§id and Qut al-Qulub, by 
Mabmud Wa^if, and Uns al-Galis, by Abu Halil el-QabbauL 
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from the Arabian history and hero-legends.’ The 
only other class that is somewhat worthy of notice 
is the drama with a political purpose.^ Here 
genuine feeling has succeeded in instilling a little 
life into the inflexible, stilted, Arabic literary 
style. 

Whether a well-deA^eloped branch will ever grow 
from the scion of Western dramatics that has been 
grafted upon the Arabic literature seems to the 
present writer to be somewhat doubtful, and it is 
not only the lack of dramatic feeling, natural to 
the Arab through race and religious peculiarities, 
that prevents him from finding the way to dramatic 
art ; it is also the character of his language. The 
Arabic literary language is petrified— -an artificially 
preserved corpse, which pleases only its preservers, 
the literary gild and the 'ulamd. The people 
hardly understand this language, and do not recog- 
nize themselves or their feelings when so presented 
to them. The living idiom, on the other hand, 
that in which the Arab thinks and speaks, is 
scorned and regarded as vulgar by priests and 
pseudo-learned men, who see the end of their own 
glory in the decay of that idolized, thousand-year- 
old mummy, the fetish of the holiness of God's 
language. Before anything gi'eat can be created, 
either in the province of the drama or in Arabic 
literature in general, the modern writer must cease 
to work with forms, words, and metaphors of the 
language of nomadic desert tribes of fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

Literature. — ^The literature has been g-iven fully in the foot- 
notes. Curt Prefer. 

DRAMA (Chinese). — Music and dancing are 
frequently mentioned in the Chinese classics. For 
instance, in the days of Confucius we read of the 
services held in the ancestral temples of princes 
and great nobles, when there were men arranged 
in rows, who moved in time with the music, and 
brandished feathers, flags, or other articles. More- 
over, in those times, and even later, dancing of a 
slow and dignified character formed part of civil 
as well as of I’cligious ceremonies. Thus at public ; 
feasts there were performances representing the 
joys of harvest, the fatigues of war, the pleasures 
of peace, and suchlike subjects. According to one 
theory, the regular drama was gradually evolved 
from these displays ; but there are persons who 
maintain that it was purely exotic, having been 
introduced into China from the West. One writer 
says, perhaps with some boldness : 

‘ The whole idea of the Chinese play is Greek. The mask, 
the chorus, the music, the colloquy, the scene, and the act are 
Greek.* ‘The Chinese took the idea, and worked up the play 
from their own history and their own social life.' ‘The whole 
conception of the play is foroig-n, while the details and language 
are Chinese' (J. Dyer Ball, Thmgs Chinese^, p. 707). 

The highest literary authorities among the 
Chinese agree in dividing the history of their 
drama into three distinct periods. Ine first of 
these is the latter part of the T’ang dynasty (a.d. 
720-906) ; the second, the Sung dynasty (A,D. 960- 
1126) ; the third, the Chin and Yuan dynasties 
(A.D. 1126-1367). One very great writer of the 
13th cent., Ma Tuan-lin, gives 681 instead of 720 
as the earliest date ; hut it is generally agreed that 
his view was based on a misconception. 

Ko specimens of the T’ang dynasty plays have 
been preserved ; but it is said that they were his- 
torical in character, and also that pieces were 
played of which the prologue was recited by an 
actor called Hhe introducer of the play.’ 

In the time of the Sung dynasty, it was custom- 

^ e.g. liiwayat ^alHh adding by Nagib el-Haddad, Alexandria, 
1808. 

2 The most prominent are Ritudyat el-'Azhar (OairOj, lf)00), 
and lUwHyat, Denhawdi (Cairo, 1907), by Uasan Mar'i. The 
latter is reviewed in the Rome du Mtmde muaulmati, voU lii. 
Nov.-Dee., nos 11-12. Baris, 1907, pp. 501-500. The representa- 
tion of botfi jneces is forliiddeii the Mu*, piian Government. 


ary to sing the greater portion of the play. The 
plot was very simple, and everything was sacrificed 
to the lyric parts. Further, the action was ham- 
pered by a convention limiting the number of the 
actors in the play to five. 

The third, or Yiian, period is the golden age of 
the Chinese drama. The plays written at that 
time, or shortly afterwards, not only surpassed 
their predecessors, but have never been equalled 
by later writers. Moreover, the alterations and 
novelties then introduced have since remained un- 
changed. Indeed, it may be said that the drama 
of the Yuan times ‘is to all intents and purposes 
the drama of to-day* (H. A. Giles, Chinese Litera- 
ture^ p. 2oS), 

The list of the Yiian dramatic authors comprises 
85 persons, of whom four were women (‘actresses,’ 
as the name by which they are described should 
probably be translated). There are extant 564 
plays, of which 105 are by anonymous writers. 
Practically all kinds of subjects are represented 
among them. There_ are mythological, historic, 
religious, and domestic plays ; comedies of char- 
acter, and comedies of intrigue. There is no formal 
division into tragedy and comedy ; but a play be- 
longs to one class rather than to the other, according 
to the subject and the way in which it is treated. 
Every rank of life is represented, from the Emperor 
to the humble slave girl. Even gods and goddesses 
appear and speak. It is nominally illegal to put 
on the stage Emperors, Empresses, and great men 
of old ; but the law is entirely disregarded. The 
dialogue is in the ordinary spoken language, vary- 
ing in some degree according to the social position 
of the character speaking. In the historical plays 
it is further removed than in the others from the 
language of common conversation. There is no 
choi'us, but the actors conslautly break out into 
song. These songs express the most passionate 
parts, and therefore they are given only to the 
leading characters. 

A play consists usually of five acts, or rather of 
four acts and an introductory part, called ‘ the 
opening,* in which the x>idncipal characters come 
on, describe themselves, and give any information 
that may be necessary as to former doings. If 
there is no ‘ opening,’ the descriptions and informa- 
tion are given in tlie first of the four acts, and tlie 
unfolding of the story is left to the second. ^ But, 
as there is no curtain to fall, and no stopping at 
the end of the acts, tlie distinction between them 
is hardly noticeable on the stage. Entries and 
exits are marked in the books, and so are the 
‘asides,’ for wliicli there is a technical name. The 
famous play called the Pi-pa-ki consists of 24 
scenes, or, according to another arrangement, of 
42 scenes. 

In theory every Chinese play should have a moral 
object, and the serious drama is supposed to place 
on the stage scenes which will lead the spectator 
to the practice of virtue. Actually, their tendency 
is on the side of justice and morality ; and, as re- 
gards decency, they are, at any rate in their written 
form, entirely free from objection. 

In addition to the serious pieces, which form the 
bulk of the play.s acted, there are also farces, which 
are geuei'ally brought in at the conclu.sion of the 
bill, and are highly appreciated hy the audience. 
They ‘depend for* their attractiveness upon the 
droll gesticulations, impromptu allusionB to pass- 
ing occurrences, and excellent pantomimic action of 
the performers’ (S. W. Williams, Middle ICingdomy^ 
i. 715). In those farces there is much "gagging,* 
and the actors often lapse into coarseness. 

To return to the serious drama. It is true that 
Chinese plays do not, as a rule, x>ossess much intri- 
cacy of plot ; but we think that their merits, in 
many respects, will not he denied by any one who 
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can keep in mind that both Chinese ideals and 
Chinese modes of expression often differ consider- 
ably from our own. They are certainly remarkable 
in both distinctness and consistency of character- 
ization. As regards other qualities, a very high 
authority has recently said of the famous ‘Story 
of a Lute ’ {Pi-pa-ki)^ that ‘ it is not only truly 
pathetic in the conception and the main situations 
of its action, but includes scenes of singular grace 
and delicacy of treatment ’ (A. W. Ward, in EBr 
viii. 486). Of another great play, ‘The Sorrows of 
Han/ its distinguished translator, Sir John Davis, 
wrote that ‘ the grandeur and gravity of the subject, 
the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical 
catastrophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, 
might satisfy the most rigid admirer of Grecian 
rules’ {China^ p. 92), In order to give the reader 
some idea of what the Chinese historical drama is 
like, we insert here a short sketch of this play. 
The events described in it are partially founded i 
upon fact. The scene is laid in the 1st cent. B.C., 
at a time when China was weak and the Tatars I 
were strong. i 

The play opens in Tartary. The Tatar Khan appears, and 1 
announces that, in accordance with an hereditary right, he has ; 
sent to demand of the Emperor of China the hand of a princess 
in marriage- The second scene is in China, and shows the 
Emperor entrusting a minister with the task of selecting 
beauties for his harem. The minister discovers a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness. He demands from her parents a large 
sum of money as a bribe, but they are too poor to give it to 
him. He therefore contrives that, though the maiden is ad- 
mitted to the palace, her charms shall remain unknown to the 
Emperor. A chance causes them to be discovered, and she 
becomes the Imperial favourite. The faithless minister is con- 
demned to death ; but he escapes, and takes refuge at the court 
of the Khan. To revenge himself, he shows the IQian the lady’s 
picture, declaring that she would have come in response to the 
Khan’s demand, but the Emperor would not permit her ; he 
(the minister) had remonstrated with his master for thus em- 
broiling two nations, and had been forced to flee for his life ; 
let the Khan demand the princess, and she must be given to 
him. Overcome by the beauty of the portrait, the Khan de- 
spatches an envoy with a threat of war, and prepares for the 
invasion of China. Next, the lady, now a princess, is adorning 
herself in the palace ; the Emperor comes in, and shows his 
admiration. The chief minister enters and reports the arrival 
of the envoy with the Khan’s demand. The envoy is received. 
After the audience the Emperor takes counsel with his ministers. 
He wishes to appeal to arms ; but the case is adjudged hopeless. 
The princess declares her willingness to sacrifice herself for her 
country’s sake, in spite of her love for the Emperor. The 
Emperor at last consents, and the sad parting takes place. The 
Khan is seen at the head of his troops, leading away the prin- 
cess. The army is on the march. It arrives at the bank of a 
river, the boundary of the Chinese empire. The princess ad- 
dresses the Khan : ‘ Great King, I take a cup of wine and pour 
a libation towards the south, my last farewell to the Emperor.* 
She pours the libation, and cries, ‘ Emperor, this life is finished. 

I await thee in the next.’ She throws herself into the river and 
is drowned. The Khan laments, orders her burial, and declares 
that he will maintain peace with China. Now we are back again 
in China. The EmjJeror is wandering in the palace at night, 
still overwhelmed with grief, and unable to attend to affairs of 
state. He sleeps, and we see the princess, escaped from her 
captors, appearing to him in a vision. A Tatar soldier comes 
in and carries her off again. The Emperor awakes to fresh grief. 
The arrival is announced of a Tatar envoy. He is come to tell 
the sad story and bring back the faithless minister. The traitor 
is led away to execution. 

We think the reader will acknowledge that this story is one 
well fitted for dramatic representation. 

Tbe scenery of a Chinese theatre is very simple. 
£t consists of a few mats, perhaps rudely painted, 
axranged at the back and sides of the stage, and 
«iome tables, chairs, and couches, which serve for 
many purposes, and are brought in from the robing 
rooms as required. The imperfections of the scenery 
are made good by simple devices : a courier, on 
being despatched, seizes a whip, and lifts his leg as 
though he were mounting a horse ; passing over a 
bridge is indicated by stepping up and then down, 
crossing a river by imitating the rolling motion of 
a boat. The actors are dressed in costumes appro- 
priate to their parts, and of antique style. The 
robes are very splendid, made of bright- coloui'ed 
silks and satins and really magnificent embroideries, 
which have cost large sums of money ; but in the 
hnnibler theatres they are much tarnished and worn. 
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Only in Peking and the gi*eat towns of the North 
are there permanent play-liouses. The simplicity, 
however, of Chinese theatrical arrangements en- 
ables performances to be given without difficulty 
all over the country, even in small towns and vil- 
lages. Subscriptions are collected on the occasion 
of a festival, or a rich man wishes to give his 
neighbours a treat. A travelling company of 
players is engaged ; and, in a couple of days, sheds, 
which serve their purpose sufficiently well, are 
erected, at little cost, with rough planks, poles, 
and mats. The humbler members of the audience 
stand in the pit, without any protection from 
the weather. The performances frequently last 
for three days, with intervals only for eating and 
sleeping. This does not mean that the plays are 
long, in the acting editions they are usually short, 
but a very large number are produced on such 
occasions. 

As was the case not long ago in France, the pro- 
fession of an actor is, at least nominally, considered 
disreputable. Members of it are classed with bar- 
bers and domestic servants, and, with their sons 
and grandsons, they are not allowed to compete in 
the public literary examinations. 

Translations into French of several Chinese plays 
will be found in the published works of A. Hazin 
and Stanislas Julien. 

Litbratcre. — A. Bazin, ThMtre chinois, Paris, 1838, also 
Chine moderfie, do. 1S39 ; J. F. Davis, Chi7ia^ London, 1852 ; 
S. W. Williams, The Middle Ki^igdom, new ed., New York, 
1883 ; H. A. Giles, Hist, of Chinese Literature^ London, 1901 ; 
J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese^ London, 1904. 

T. L. Bullock. 

DRAMA (Greek). — i. Origin of the drama. — 
From the time of its origin down to the days of 
its latest representatives, Greek drama was closely 
associated with religion. A Greek tragedy or 
comedy was a religious service rendered by the 
State to one of its gods. Plays were performed 
only at the festivals of Dionysus — at the Xencea, 
the festival of the wine-press in January ; at the 
country Dionysia held in the villages in December ; 
and at the city Dionysia in March (this the most 
important and brilliant). There was no long 
season, and plays were given all day long during 
the festivals, the spectators paying no admission 
fee except what the State provided, and often 
bringing their own lunch and cushions. Not until 
the 3rd cent. B.c. did the drama, as was natural, 
become a secularized performance arranged by the 
head of a troupe and often financed by private 
liberality. 

The development is paralleled in mediaeval times by the 
Mystery and Miracle plays, which at first were attached to the 
Church but in time became dissociated from religion and formed 
a true dramatic literature, the actors, like Thespis, wandering 
about and performing their plays wherever convenient, whether 
in church or inn-yard. In modern times we have the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau, which is beginning to be rnore than a 
merely religious performance, although the Bavarian peasants 
have refused an enticing offer to play in America. J uat as the 
old Greek play always began with a sacrifice to Dionysus at the 
altar or thymele^ so to-day at Oberammergau every performance 
is preceded by Mass, in which aU the actors and members of 
the Greek-hke chorus participate. 

That the spirit of the Greek drama was strictly 
religions is evident from its early history. In a 
larger, more philosophical sense, it is the outgi'owth 
of the mimetic or play instinct in humanity, and 
1 the sense of the pathetic. The mimetic element 
[ is well illustrated in the dances and burlesques on 
j Greek vases from the 7th to the 4th cent. B.C., 

I especially on Corinthian, Caeretan, Boeotian, and 
I Attic vases. The sense of the pathetic Croiset 
(iii. 24 f.) finds in the legends of heroes and the reli- 
gion of Dionysus. As Plato {Eep. 394, 595, 598 f.) 
and Aristotle {Poet. ch. 4 f . ) say, Homer is the real 
author of tragedy, which is a novel all dialogue, 
or an epic all speeches, wherein the poet omits his 
owm narrative comment and leaves in the amoe- 
bean speeches. ^Hschylus (cf. Athenseus, 347 E) said 
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that his tragedies were but crumbs from Homer’s 
table. But histoiically the drama, tlioiigh latent 
in the epic and drawing upon it for subject-matter 
and retaining much of the epic technique, especi- 
ally in the messengei-’s speeches, developed out of 
the lyric — not the personal passionate lyric of 
Archilochus, Sappho, and Alca3uSj but the choral 
lyric of a disciplined chorus chanting in unison to 
the measure of the dance. This choral lyric of 
Aleman and Stesichorus, which later reached its 
zenith in Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and the 
choruses of the Greek drama, flourished chiefly 
among the Dorians of early Sparta, Sicily, and 
Magna Grsecia. There were many forms, such as 
hymns to the gods, marching songs, dancing songs 
for boys and girls. 

We have preserved to us, on a papyrus discovered by Marietta 
in Egs-pt, a partherieion, or highly dramatic virginal song, by 
Aleman, which consisted of 140 verses in ten strophes, of which 
the first two and part of the third are missing. This song 
gives a pretty picture of a dance of Spartan maidens in honour 
of Artemis, by the banks of the Eurotas, such as we see on a 
beautiful Attic red-figured crater in the Museo di Villa Papa 
Giulio at Rome (cf. Furtwanglor-Reichhold, Griech, Vasen- 
maZereif Munich, 1904, pis. 17-18). The chorus addresses the 
poet, and the poet speaks to the whole body of dancers or to an 
individual. 

This kind of choral lyric combined with its praise 
the epic recital of a local or national or religions 
legend. 

The specific and immediate origin of the Greek 
drama, however, is in one form of this choral lyric 
— the dithyramb or hymn, usually to Dionysus, 
though not confined to his ritual. The word 
‘dithyramb’ first occurs in Archilochus (fl. c. 670 
B.C.), who was the first to use to any great extent 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, the 
two chief metres in Greek tragedy. We do not 
know its derivation. Many etymologies might be 
given, each more absurd than another. Originally 
it may have been an eiuthet of Dionysus, the name 
not of the hymn but of the god to whom the hymn 
is sung, commemorating possibly his double liirth 
from Semele and from the loins of Zeus — the scene 
on Greek vases which perhaps was the prototype of 
the Christian representations of Eve springing out 
of Adam’s side (cf. Eurip. Bacch, 519 f.). More 
probably ‘ dithyramb ’ is connected with thriambos, 
meaning ‘ mad song.’ It appears from Archilochus 
that the dithyramb was either a banquet song or 
more probably a popular rude rustic hymn in 
honour of Dionysus, who introduced from* Thrace 
the wild orgiastic ceremonies so foreign to Greek 
soberness. Out of these rustic dithyrambs — ^not 
always licentious, but often solemn hymns— after 
they had received a systematic form under the 
Dorian choral lyric, tragedy grew (cf. Aristotle, 
Poet. iv.). The dithyramb, pathetic as well as 
comic, flourished throughout Greece long before 
Arion of Lesbos (600 B.c.) gave it a distinct artistic 
and recognized form, fixing the number of the 
chorus at fifty and dressing them in the likeness 
of satyrs, half-animal, half -human, with the legs, 
ears, and snub-nose of a goat ; although, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 23), \yho tells the famous dol- 
phin story about him, Arion was the best lyrist of 
his time and the first to compose, name, and teach 
the dithyramb at Corinth. His chorus had fifty 
satyrs or goat-men, the same number as we find in 
the earliest play of iEschylus, the ^upplices, noted 
for its depth of religious feeling. The chorus of 
satyrs or goat-men (singers clad in goat-skins) 
danced and sang about a circular orchestra, and 
sSo were called a cyclic chorus (from /ci^atXos, the 
orchestra) or tragic chorus (from rpdyos, a goat or 
satyr ; cf. Alsch. fr. 207). Of course, this chorus 
of satyrs was replaced in later times by a chorus 
appropriate to the plot, except in the Satyr-drama, 
which retained the satyr chorus ; but tragedy ori- 
jiinally meant a goat-song lather than a syielt-song. 


as Miss Harrison {loc. cit. infra) argues. This is 
also more likely than that the goat was the prize 
as might be argued from a vase in the British 
Museum, which, however, is not Attic. It is more 
likely than that the goat was the sacrifice, because 
other prizes were given, and the bull was equally 
associated with Dionysus. Dionysus was a bulf- 

g od as well as a goat-god, and often appears in 
rreek art with bull’s horns. He had no monopoly 
of the goat-skin, which was the primitive costume 
in ancient times, and is worn by peasants in Greece 
to-day and at modern Dionysiac plays in Thrace 
(cf. JES, 1906, p. 191 ff.) and at the performances 
of rude dramas in Thessaly and elsewhere. It is 
difficult, then, to agree with Earnell that the origin 
of Greek tragedy is an ancient European mum- 
mery which was a winter-dranaa of the seasons, in 
which the Black Personage, Dionysus M€Xdvat 7 « or 
killed Xanthus, the Fair One, the actors 
wearing the black goat-skin of their god. The 
word ‘ tragic ’ did not mean at first dramatic or 
pathetic, and Aristotle {JLoc. cit.) says that the 
grotesque diction of earlier times was not discarded 
till late for the statelier manner of tragedy. But 
tragic soon became associated with the pathetic, 
because the habitual theme of the dithyramb was 
the adventures and sorrows of Dionysus, the new 
religion which had to struggle to win its way. The 
limitation to Dionysus was not essential, as the 
story in Herod, v. *67 shows. About 600 B.c. the 
people of Sikyon honoured their local hero Adrastus 
and celebrated his sufl'erings in tragic choruses, but 
Cleisthenes, being hostile to the cult of Adrastus, 
restored the chorus to Dionysus. 

Ridgeway makes large use of this to support his theory that 
the origin oi Greek tragedy was in the worship of the dead. 
There is, to be sure, much of this in our extant dramas, since 
they naturally deal with death for the most part, and un- 
doubtedly the worship of the dead, the Orphic and Eleusinian 
Mysteries in which Dionysus or lacchus was associated with 
Persephone, the taitu^sand burlesques, as at the later sanctu- 
ary of the mystic chthonic Cabin near Thebes, who became 
closely connected with Dionysus, and the rude choral songs 
and mimetic dances contributed much, but they were all 
swallowed up by the coming of Dionysus, whose cult spread 
over the whole Greek world and was easily grafted on the 
native worship. Of. and ct. art. Drama (Introductory). 

Many elements, therefore, combined to make the 
Greek drama, but the main one was the worship of 
Dionysus, the god of wine, vegetation, and moisture. 
Dionysus, the youngest of the Greek gods, a mystic 
Phrygian deity, came into Greece over the moun- 
tains of Thrace, met with opposition in Thrace and 
Boeotia, but finally reached Delphi and the villages 
of Icaria and Eleulhorfe. From the country he 
made his way into the town of Athens under Pisis- 
tratus, although legend said that, under king Am- 
phictyon, Pegasus of Eleutherae had introduced him 
into Athens (cf. Pans. i. 2. 4, and schol. to Aristoph. 
Acharn. 243). Dionysus is already known to Homer, 
by whom he is mentioned twice in the Iliad (yi. 132, 
XIV. 325) and twice in the Odyssey (xi. 325, xxiv. 74). 
The opposition to his worship in Thrace is embodied 
in the story of his harsh treatment by Ijycurgus {II. 
vi. 132) ; in Boeotia in the legend of Pentheus, the 
subject of lost plays by Thespis and Aeschylus, and 
of the most Dionysiac play of Euripides, the Bacchce, 
written at the court o*t Archelaus at the very 
birthplace of Dionysiac performances. The village 
of Eleutherae claimed to have been founded by 
Dionysus and to have been his birth-place, whence 
the archaic wooden image, or ^6avov, of the god was 
brought to Athens by Pegasus to the precinct 
beside the Dionysiac tl’ieatre on the southern slope 
of the Acropolis, where in the front row is still to 
be seen the seat of the chief priest, leptOs ’EXevOepeijs, 
so named from Elcutherie. At Icaria, where Thes- 
pis, the founder of Greek tragedy, was^ born, there 
was a story, of which there are many illustrations 
in art, that Dionysus came and was hospitably 
received by the farmer I<‘arius. Dionysus gave 







him wine, which the people thought was poison, and 
they slew Icarius. Erigone, his daughter, hanged 
herself, and Dionysus sent a plague, which was 
appeased by instituting the festival of the swing. 

The Americans excavated Icaria in 1888 and found man 3 ’- in- 
scriptions illustrating the origin of the Greek drama and many 
traces of the worship of Dionysus (cf. Dyer, Gods tn Greece, 
1891, pp. 104-117 ; Frazer, Pausanias, n. 461 f. ; Papers of 
American School at Athens, v. [1892j 43 f- ; Nonnus, Dionysiaca, 
bk. xlvii.). 

The story was a favourite subject in the Greek 
drama. Phrynichus, Philocles, Cleophon, and 
others treated the theme, although it was avoided 
by the three great dramatists, Naxos, where the 
story of the waking of Ariadne is laid, Crete, Cor- 
inth, Athens, and other places are also intimately 
associated with the beginnings of the Greek drama 
and Dionysus. Dionysus was the god of life, en- 
thusiasm, and rustic merriment, the liberator of 
men’s lips and hearts, rightly called Dionysus 
Eleutherius. His orgiastic and religious influence 
was connected with the resurrection of life and im- 
mortality (cf. Wheeler, Dionysus and Immortality, 
1899). Legends told how the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, or was bound in winter and 
released in spring. Flowing also filled an inyport- 
ant r61e in the rites of Dionysus, as in the Dion- ! 
ysiac rites in Thrace to-day. Even women were 
flogged in being initiated into the Dionysiac rites 
(cf. Pans. viii. 23. 1 , and the recently discovered 
Pompeian painting, Notizie degli Scavi, 1910, 4, pL 
xvii.). At Delphi, the centre of Greek religion, 
where a ceremony described by Plutarch repre- 
sented his mystical resurrection and the waking of 
the new-born child after his winter sleep, he was 
important enough to have his coffin beside the 
image of Apollo and to share with him the pedi- 
ment of the temple. So Dionysus was also the god 
of sorrow and pathos, acquainted with grief. What 
more natural than that tragedy and comedy should 
arise in the worship of a deity the thought of whom 
covered the whole field of human emotion, whether 
grief or gaiety, ‘ a complete religion, a complete 
sacred representation of the whole of life ’ ? Even 
before the coming of Dionysus there were the crude 
beginnings of the drama. If we seek the ultimate 
and final source, perhaps we can find it mainly, 
but not entirely, in the cult of the dead. The mam 
real historical source was the poetic and literary 
inspiration of the wine-god, especially as exhibited 
in the dithyramb. Aristotle rather than anthro- 
pology should guide us in this question. 

The dithyramb of Arion was, if not dramatic, 
mimetic, and the chorus by its dancing illustrated 
the story told in words. The drama proper, how- 
ever, began to evolve when the choral chant was in- 
terrupted by a rude dialogue, perhaps improvised, 
between the leader and the chorus. The dithy- 
ramb was sung at the spring festival of the wine- 
god, and at any time the coryphaeus may have 
stepped out and spoken to the chorus as a whole. 
When that happened, the song became dramatic, 
and drama was bom. Pollux (iv. 123) and the Btym, 
Magnum (s.v, say that there was a kind 

of table on which, before Thespis, one mounted and 
answered the chorus. This rustic use of tables as 
extemporized platforms is confirmed by illustrations 1 
on Greek vases (cf. Cook, OIJS ix. [1895] 370 f. ; I 
Ridgeway, p. 44 f.). While tragedy developed out : 
of the dithyramb, the dithyramb continued at | 
Athens and elsewhere. The intermediate forms | 
have been lost, and only a few notices and a list 
of poets from Arion to Thespis remain to fill the 
gap. Pindar is said to have composed seventeen 
tragic dramas in addition to his dithyrambs, but 
we know almost nothing of their character. A 
few years ago, however, a new piece of evidence 
was found in the newly-discovered eighteenth poem 
of Bacchylides — a short dramatic lyric dialogue, 
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which some call a dithyramb, between .^Egeus and 
the chorus. Although written about the time of 
Sophocles, it illustrates the development from the 
dithyramb to the drama. The evolution of the 
I drama consists, as Croiset says, in the elimination 
of the satyric element, the transformation of the 
primitive narrator into an actor, and the constitu- 
tion of a regular plot. Thespis did this and em- 
ployed a regular actor. Thus the element of acting 
was now added to that of impersonation, that is, 
he himself stepped out and recited to the others, 
for in early days the poets were also actors. Thes- 
pis was horn in Icaria, where, as we have seen, the 
worship of Dionysus flourished and where tragic 
choruses performed in his honour. Thespis first 
produced nis tragedies at the city Dlonysia in 534 
B.c. He is also said to have invented the mask, 
which is ritualistic and reflects the origin of tragedy 
in a Dionysiac festival. The successors of Thespis 
and immediate predecessors and rivals of ^schylus 
were especially Fratinas, Chcerilus, Phrynichus. 

According to Suidas, Pratinas was the first to 
compose a satyr-drama. During the performance 
of one of his plays in competition with ^schylus 
(499 B.C.), the temporary wooden seats collapsed, 
leading to the erection of a regular theatre at 
Athens. His son Aristeas wrote among other 
satyr-dramas one called Cyclops — the title also of 
the only extant satyr-drama, written hy Euripides 
and translated hj Shelley. Chcerilus also distin- 
guished himself m the satyr-drama, and won for 
himself the title of king among the satyrs. The 
satyr-drama, illustrated by the satyric masks with 
semi-bestial features, was originally a gross licen- 
tious Dionysiac rite, which with its Sileni and 
satyrs came down into Greece from Thrace. There 
dwelt a tribe called Satrse, among whom was the 
chief sanctuary of Dionysus, and wlio were thought 
to be lax in their morals and given to wild orgiastic 
rites. Even to-day in Thrace and Greece one may 
see phallic and Dionysiac dances [the writer has 
witnessed them in Boeotia and Thessaly], which 
resemble the scenes on Greek vases which were in- 
spired by, and inspired, the satyr chorus (cf. Furt- 
wangler-Reichhold, pis. 47, 48). So from the Satrse 
perhaps arose the name * satyrs,’ the constant com- 
panions of Dionysus in art and literature. It was 
necessary only to change the costumes of the chorus 
to widen the scope of subjects. This was done, and 
Greek tragedy got further and further away from 
Dionysus ; and almost the whole of Greek mytho- 
logy was drawn on for the plots of the Greek plays. 
Even the chronicle-play, or drama of contemporary 
events, was invented. The only extant example is 
the PersoB, in which .Eschylus avoided the fate of 
Phrynichus (who was fined a thousand drachmas 
for nis Sack of Miletus) by mentioning no contem- 
porary Greek name in the play, and by placii^ the 
scene at the remote court of Susa. But the Dion- 
ysiac element was kept to a large extent in the 
coarser satyr-drama, which every tragic poet must 
resent after a trilogy, or set of three dramas, 
ometimes, however, a tragedy of a comic char- 
acter, like the Alcestis of Euripides, could be sub- 
stituted, and later only one satyr-drama instead of 
three was given at each festival, to remind one of 
the origin of tragedy in the worship of Dionysus. 
Then, as we know from inscriptions, it had the 
least important place, namely, at the beginning of 
the festival, and not at the end as previously. The 
satyr-drama, like tragedy, was a regular ritual sup- 
ported by the State, 

2 . Tragedy. — The three great Greek tragedians 
were .Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose 
plays are full of religious and ethical ideas (dis- 
cussed in the articles about them in this Encyclo- 
paedia). ^schylus added a second actor, thus 
introducing true dramatic action, and diminished 
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the songs of the chorus. Of about seventy dramas 
by ^schylus we still have seven, among them the 
only Greek trilogy preserved, the Oresteiay the 
masterpiece of Greek drama, produced in 458 li.C. 
.^fCschylus, born at Eleusis in the strong religious 
atmosphere of the Mysteries, extended the bounds 
of tragedy to deal with the great moral and re- 
ligious problems of life and the relation of man to 
man and to God. He develox^ed the plot, made 
tragedy a dignified instructor in ethics and religion, 
and laid down the principles followed by all suc- 
ceeding Greek tragedians with few changes. One 
of the great features of ^schylean theology is the 
predominance of Zeus, to whom even Destiny is 
coadjutor. This is perhaps best seen in the Sup- 
pliceSy which has been pronounced ‘ one of the most 
truly religious poems in ancient literature ’ (Adam, 
Rel. Teachers, j). 142). Aeschylus verges almost on 
monotheism, or rather pantheism (fr. 70 : * Zeus is 
«ther, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven ; Zeus in truth 
is all things and more than alD). Sin is or 

insolence, and must be expiated by suffering ; and 
punishment is for the most part retributory. He 
protests against the doctrine of the envy of the 
gods (cf. Agamemnon, 749 f.), and emphatically 
affirms that the world is governed by Justice, 
As is well expressed in Abbott’s Rellenica{\^^(), 
p. 66), the undertone of Divine vengeance running 
through the dramas of ACschylua seems in Sophocles 
to pass away into an echo of Divine com^iassion, 
and we move from the gloom of sin and sorrow 
towards the dawning of a brighter day in which 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’ 

Sophocles, who added a third actor and raised 
the number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen and 
employed scene-x)ainting, in contrast to Alschylus, 
is the poet of reconciliation and not of strife be- 
tween right and wrong. He was the most religions 
of the Greek poets, and piety is the basis of his 
religion. In Euripides, the gnomic poet of every- 
day life and realism, there is much polemic against 
pof)ular religion, much scepticism and cynicism. 
He robbed tragedy of its id.eali.sm, but brought in 
romance and pathos and raelodiama, which made 
him^ very popular in his own and later times. 
Euripides still further diminished the importance 
of the chorus as an organic of the drama, 

made the prologue serve to tell who the persons 
were, and largely employed the dens ex ma^iina to 
close his dramas, of which we still have nineteen, 
including the doubtful Rhesus. After Euripides, 
new tragedies continued to be written, down to the 
3rd cent. A.D., and old tragedies of the 5th cent, 
were reproduced along with the new. But there 
was little growth or innovation except in better 
stage-machinery and improved scene-painting. 
Professional actors took the stage in the 4th cent. 
B.C., and trouxies were sent out to the villages by 
the gilds of tne Dionysiac artists. Almost every 
town after the 4th cent. B.o. had its theatre and 
its performances. For Delos, Samos, Delphi, and 
other places we still have several of the choregic 
inscriptions* 

3. Comedy. — As in the^ case of tragedy, the 
origin of Greek comedy is connected with the 
worship of Dionysus, and especially with the 
Dorians. Comedy arose in the phallic song of 
Bacchic dancers and revellers, a comus-song (&om 
/c<S/ioy , * a revel,’ not ‘a village,’ as Aristotle 

says). One see.s such a phallic procession in honour 
of Dionysus in Aristophanes’ Acharn. 237 f., and 
on many Greek vases. The primitive rude im- 
Ijronix)tu performance was developed by Susarion 
of Megara, who substituted verses of his own, and 
mtro<iuced into these indecent performances the 
abuse of individuals. Susarion brought these 
comic performances from Megara first to Icaria, 
wliere, as we have seen, tragedy also was born. 


Till Epicharmus, comedy was only a series of un- 
connected episodes and burlesques; but Epicharmus, 
the Sicilian father of Greek comedy, introduced 
unity of subject and plot, though he seems not to 
have had the comic chorus, which developed out of 
the comus. He was the first to bring forward the 
character of the parasite. His comedies were of 
tw^o kinds — mythological travesties, and comedies 
with scenes from daily life, which developed into 
comedies of intrigue. But the comus of Attica 
was combined with the episode-comedy of Epi- 
charmus and Sicily to form Attic comedy, though, 
of course, the agon, or contest, also played an 
important part, as Zielinski has shown. But the 
agon theory, according to which comedy arose 
from ye^vpi<xfx6^, or the jibing at one another at the 
bridge passed over by the initiates on their pro- 
cession to Eleusis (ef. Gildersleeve, in AJPh x. 
[1889] 383, xviii. [1897] 243), would make comedy 
belong to Demeter and Persephone rather than to 
Dionysus. Whichever theory is right, Attic comedy 
in its origin certainly was clearly separated from 
tragedy and the satyr-drama, which were regarded 
as regular rituals by the State. But comedy grew 
out of mere buffoonery, and had no claim to re- 
ligious respect, though it was given unofficially at 
festivals of Dionysus. The State did not take it 
up until comedy was developed on the lines of 
tragedy as a legitimate form of drama. Probably 
about 487 B.C., as Capps thinks, — and not so late as 
467, as Wilamowitz argues, — comedy was officially 
recognized at the city Dionysia. Chionides and 
Magnes are the first great names, and from their 
time onwards comedy developed after the pattern 
of tragedy. Three comedies were given at the 
Dionysia and Lencea by five separate poets. From 
425 to 405 B.c. the number was only three. The 
number of actors who could take part in the dis- 
cussion at any time was three, as in tragedy 
(though, as Rees has shown, this does not mean 
that only three actors were employed to give a 
tragedy or comedy). The number of the chorus 
was twenty-four — double the number in tragedy 
before Sophocles. Comedy, like tragedy, had its 
prologue, parodos, exodos, and choruses ; but two 
features, the agon and parabasis, are peculiar to 
comedy alone. The agon is a debate between two 
antagonists and the chorus, and often seems to be 
the essence of the comedy. So, in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes tlie agon is the contention of the Just 
and Unjust Arguments for the Athenian boy. The 
parabasis is the part where the chorus faces the 
spectators and addresse.s them in the name of the 
poet. 

Three X’x^riods of comedy are distinguished — the 
Old (down to, say, 390 B.d), the Middle (from 390 
to, say, 324 — the date of Menander’s first play), 
and the New (from 324 onwards). The Old Comedy, 
of which Cratinus, Eupolis, and Ari.stophanes are 
the three great poets, ridiculed with gross abuse 
and obscenity an individual or any subject, whether 
from mythology, litei'ature, Utopias, daily or public 
life. Imitations of animal life were common, and 
there were choruses of snake.s, wasps, tislu^s, or 
birds, as in the Birds oi Aristox^haiies, the pioto- 
type of Rostand’s Chanticler. Such choruses 
existed even before Aristophanes, since a vase in 
the British Mu.seum of the 6tli cent. B.C. shows 
men dressed as birds dancing to the sound of the 
flute. Great licence was allowed in lidiculing 
statesmen and politics, but for a while it became 
necessary to curb the satire and forbid the comedians 
to satirize individuals by name. The plays of the 
middle period of Aristophanes are not so pungently 
political as the earlier ones, and the Plutus belongs 
to Middle Comedy. Aristophanes was the greatest 
representative of the Old Comedy, and of his lUty- 
four plays we have eleven preserved entire — the 
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only extant examples of a complete Greek comedy. 
The Middle Comedy, best represented ])y Alexis 
and Antiphanes, in which political and personal 
satire hardly appears at all, is a period of transition 
to the more renned and less j^ersonal New Comedy, 
which developed the comedy of manners with its 
stock characters and with the every-day interests 
of eating, drinking, and intrigue. The greatest 
poets of the New Comedy were Philemon (who in 
a life of ninety -nine years produced about ninety 
plays), Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and 
Fosidippus. Recently considerable fragments of 
four plays of Menander have been recovered in 
Egypt (cf. Capps, Four Plays of Menander^ 1910), 
but we still get our best idea of the Greek New 
Comedy from the Roman comic poets Terence and 
Plautus, who took their plots from the Greek, and 
led the way to the comedy of Molifere and modern 
Europe. See Drama (Roman). 

4 . The structure of the theatre. — It is impossible 
even to touch on all the subjects connected with 
the Greek drama in this article, but something 
should be said about the form of the Greek theatre, 
which to-day is the most conspicxxous ruin through- 
out Greek lands. The best preserved auditorium 
is that of the beautiful and harmonious theatre of 
Epidaurus ; the best preserved stage-building is 
that of Priene. All date after the middle of the 
4th cent. B.c. The first stone theatre in Athens 
dates from the time of Lycurgus, — long after the 
days of .^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, — and 
would seat about 15,000 people. With the semi- 
circular auditorium rising in tier after tier of seats 
divided into KepKides^ or wedges, by aisles, the 
theatre of Lycurgus probably reproduces the plan 
of the temporary structure in which Aeschylus 
acted his own dramas. The performance was 
always out of doors, and the spectators sat on the 
slope of the hill, which was made into the form of 
a semi-circle with the ends extended. Generally 
even in later times the side of a hill was used for 
the auditorium of stone, but at Eretria an artificial 
embankment had to be heaped up. The chorus 
and actors performed in a circular orchestra at the 
bottom of a semi-circular auditorium. Here was 
an altar of Dionysus, at which every performance 
was begun with sacrifice ; and, as the Greek drama 
was essentially a religious service, not far away 
there often was a temple, generally of Dionysus, 
in whose precinct the theatre was. Part of the 
6 th cent, temple of Dionysus remains even to-day, 
to the south of the stone theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens, although the later 4th cent, temple is 
better preserved. However, we must remember 
that, while Dionysus was the usual deity associated 
with the theatre, we sometimes find others. So 
the stage-building of the theatre at Oropos, which 
seems to have had wooden seats, with the exception 
of a few stone ones for the priests and dignitaries, 
bears an inscription to Ampliiaraus. At first there 
was no scenic background, but, when painted 
scenery had been introduced, a sicene was erected 
behind the orchestra containing dressing rooms, 
and was later adorned with a proscenium of half 
columns, originally wood, but later stone, between 
which were slabs, or pinakes, on which the scenery 
was painted. These slabs could be removed when 
the actors came out into the orchestra. Even when 
there was a stone sken& and proscenium, most 
scholars now agree that the actors performed in 
the oichestra, where even a whisper could be heard 
by the topmost row, as the writer can bear witness 
from experiments at Epidaurus. The gods, of 
course, appeared on top of the proscenium, or 
theologeion. Ghosts, like that of Darius in the 
Perscf}^ would appear by ‘ Charon’s stairs,’ which 
descended in the middle of the orchestra and con- 
nected vnth an underground passage to the skene. 


as at Eretria and Sicyon. The actors were dis- 
tinguished from the chorus by their costume, often 
padded, and by their wigs and masks. It used to 
he thought that their height was increased by the 
cothurnus on the feet and the onchos on the head. 
But it is likely that the cothurnus was unknown 
till late times. Doubt has also been thrown on the 
use of the eccyclema^ or machine to roll out the 
corpse, since no murder could be represented in full 
view of the spectators. But there seems to be 
evidence for its use. Men played the part of 
women. There was no curtain, as in the Roman 
theatre, so that there was rarely a change of 
scene ; but the three unities of time, place, and 
action were often violated, and not consciously 
formulated by the Greeks. 

Literature. — Cf. the different histories of Greek Literature, 
esp. Croiset, Hist, de la litt. grecqu&, lii. (1891), tr. in abridg-ed 
form by Heflelbower (1904) ; Christ, Gesch. der griech. Lit- 
teratur^y 1905 ; Fowler, Hist, of Ancient Gr. Literature^ 1902 ; 
Capps, From Homer to Theocritus, 1909, pp. 182-300, 414-440 
[one of the best accounts of the subject] ; Wrig-ht, Short Hist 
of Gr. Literature, 1907 ; Verrall, Student's Manual of Gr. 
Tragedy, 1891 ; Barnett, Gr. Drama, Temple Primers, 1900 [an 
excellent little book, with a good account of the origin and early 
history of the drama] ; Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
1896, The Attic Theatre, 18S9 (3rd ed. by Pickard-Cambridge, 
1907) ; Moulton, Ancient Classical Drama, 1890 ; Weil, Ftuass 
sur le drame antique, 1897 ; Campbell, Guide to Gr. Tragedy for 
English Readers, 1891 ; Ridgeway, The Orxgxn of Tragedy, 
1910 [the most recent and important treatment] ; Farnell, ‘ The 
Megala Dionysia and the Origin of Tragedy’ (JHS xxix* [1909] 
p. xlvii), also Cults of the Greek States, v. [1910], s.v. ‘ Dionysus ’ ; 
Reisch, ‘ Zur Vorgesch. der attischen Tragodie ’ {Festschrift 
fur Gomperz, 1902, p. 459 f.). For the religious side, cf. esp. 
J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece, 1908 ; Campbell, 
Religion in Greek Literature, 1898 ; Dyer, Gods in Greece, 1891 ; 
Foucart, Le Quite de Dioxiysos en Aitique, 1004 ; J. E. Harrison, 
Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion 2 , 1908 (esp. pp. 359-453) ; 
Pater, Greek Studies : A Study of Dionysus, 1895 , Wernicke, 

‘ Bockschore und Satyr-drama’ {Hermes, xxxii. [1897] 290 f.). For 
the rums of theatres and their mcerpretation, cE. Dorpfeld, Das 
griech. Theater, 1896 ; Puchstein, Die griech. Buhxie, 1901. On 
the dramatic inscriptions, ct. Wilhelm, Urkunden dramat. 
Auffuhrungen in Athen, 1906, and the artt. by Capps cited 
there, esp. the * Introduction of Comedy into the City Dionysia’ 
{Chicago Decennial Publications'). Other important works 
are the editions of Aristotle’s Poetics by Butcher (1S98) and 
Bywater (1909) ; O’Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Gieece, 1908; Rees, The So-called Rule 
of 2'hree Actors, 1008 ; Smith, ‘ The Use of the Buskin in Greek 
Tragedy' {Harvard Studies, xvi. [1905]); Hains, * Gr- Plays in 
America’ {Classical Journal, vi. [1910] 24 f.). Other books on 
the Greek drama are being prepared by Capps, Harris, Harry, 
Flickinger, and others. DaVID M. RoBINSON. 

DRAMA (Indian). — i. The classical Indian 
drama. — The extant masterpieces of the Indian 
drama belong to the most tiourishing period of 
classical Sanskrit literature, which may be sup- 
posed to begin with the establishment of the Gupta 
Empire iu A.D. 319, and to extend to about the 
year 800, though the literature of the next three 
or four centuries, which may be regarded as the 
silver age, includes a number of dramas of con- 
siderable interest and importance ; and this species 
of composition has continued to be cultivated in 
India even down to the present day. But these 
later productions are destitute of originality. 
They are either imitations of the old models, or 
exercises constructed in accordance Avith the rules 
of the rhetoricians and the writers on the dramatic 
art. Recent discoveries have, however, shown 
that the antiquity of the classical drama is much 
greater than is r^resented by the extant literature. 
Fragments of Indian palm-leaf MSS found in 
Central Asia show that a dramatic literature 
possessing substantially the same chief character- 
istics (§ 2 ) was flourishing several centuries earlier 
in the Ku^ana period (§ 3 ). 

Like all other works ot the classical period — such 
as the romances, the literary epics, and the lyrical 
poems — the Sanskrit dramas are of an artificial 
and highly elaborated character. The rules which 
govern their language, their structure, the choice 
of their dramatis personce, and their plots are 
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those which had been already fixed by gram- 
marians and theorists. Dependent as they are for 
their interest, not so much on oiiginality of plot 
or a life-like portrayal of character, as on their 
power to excite emotion, on refinement of language, 
and on subtlety of expression, they can have 
appealed only to cultivated audiences. We thus 
find the drama, at its first appearance in literature, 
to be a perfected work of art, the form of which, 
already definitely settled, does not subsequently 
undergo any important modification. 

This drama must have had a history ; hut such 
earlier forms as might have enabled us to trace its 
origin and growth directly were either not com- 
mitted to writing or have disappeared in the course 
of time. References in eaily literature prove, 
indeed, that a drama of some kind flourished in 
India at least as early as the 4th cent. B.c. (see 
§ 8) ; but there is nothing actually extant in Indian 
literature which stands to the classical drama in 
the same relation as the early epics, the Maha- 
hhdrata and the Rmriayana — the oldest portions of 
which probably go bact: to c. 500 B.C. — stand to the 
later epics of the classical period. All that can be 
now known of the history and development of the 
Indian drama must be inferred : (1) from the plays 
themselves, (2) fi'om works dealing with the arts of 
dramatic composition and dramatic representation, 

(3) from references in other literature, and (4) from 
a consideration of the popular theatre which con- 
tinues still to flourish in India. 

2. Chief features. — Some of the most important 
characteristics which are common to all Sanskrit 
plays are the following : — 

(1) The benediction . — Every play begins with a 
solemn prayer in verse, addressed to some deity — 
usually Siva or Vi§nu or some Divine personage con- 
nected with them. In the case of one drama, the 
Ndgdnanda^ Buddha is invoked.^ This prayei,. 
called the ndndl, was pronounced by the manager 
of the theatre {sufradhdra), who was also nsnally 
the principal actor. It formed part originally of 
an introductory religions ceremony called the 
purvaranga, and remained prefixed to the drama 
as a sign of its religious origin. 

(2) The prologue . — At tlie conclusion of the 
ndndli the manager calls to his side one of the 
actors or acitresses ; and the dialogue which follows 
is adroitly used to bespeak the good-will of the 
audience, to give some account of the piece to be 
performed, and to lead up to the action of the 
opening scene by calling attention to the character 
or characters who now appear on the stage. This 
introduction {dmnikka or prastdvand) differs from 
the prologue in the Latin, French, or English 
comedy, in so far that it is not definitely separated 
from tlie play itself, and is intended to set the plot 
in motion. 

(3) The acts . — The play thus begun divides itself 
naturally into acts {anJca), each forming, as it were, 
a chapter in the story. The hero ai:)pears in each 
act ; and an act comes to an end wdien all the 
characters have gone off the stage. The unity of 
time is preserved only within each act and not 
throughout the whole play; and even within the 
act the rule is liberally interpreted by a proviso that 
the events described must not be su[)posed to have 
lasted more than twenty-four hours. The time 
supposed to elapse between one act and another is, 
in theory, limited to a year ; but in practice a 
longer interval is sometimes permitted.^ The 
audience is made acquainted with events which 
have taken place between acts by means of inter- 
ludes {viskambhaka or prave.4aka), which take the 

\ See § 3 ; M. also the fraj^ments of plays di8co\*ercd in Central 
Asia (ib.). These are detirutely Buddhistic in character. 

^See Jackson, ‘Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays/ in JAOS 
XX. [18991 841-3SS Yxi. flQOOl 88-l()rt. 


form of monologues or duologues. The unity of 
place is not observed. Journeys from one spot to 
another, or from the earth to the sky, for instance, 
may be represented dramatically within the act. 

(4) Expression of emoiio7is . — The object of the 

dramatic art is to produce emotion in the mind of 
the spectator ; and to this end everything else is 
snboidinated. In the course of a play all the 
emotions enumerated as eight,^ may be 

excited; but those of love and heroism sliould 
preponderate. Death and fighting must not be 
represented on the stage ; and every play must 
liave a happy ending. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, finds no jilace in the 
classical Hindu theatre. These characteristic aims 
and limitations produce in Sanskrit plays a senti- 
mental and conventional atmosphere which distin- 
guishes them in a very marked manner from the 
tragedies and comedies of ancient Greece and Rome. 

(5) Verse and prose mixed . — A no less striking 
contrast is presented by their form. Sanskrit 
plays are written partly in verse and partly in 
prose. The verse portions consist of short lyrical 
poems descriptive of the beauties of Nature, the 
charms of women, feelings of love, joy, despair, 
etc., and these are connected by a prose dialogue. 
The action of the plot is canded on almost entirely 
in prose, while the personal feelings of the char- 
acters inspired by their surroundings are expressed 
in the most formal verse. These lyrics, couched in 
a great variety of metres, and adorned with all the 
devices of rhetoric, are highly polished specimens 
of the poetic art such as coukl have been appre- 
ciated, or even understood, only by a cultured 
aiulience. It seems probable that, m the earlier 
stages of the drama, the verses only were fixed, 
while the connecting dialogue was left to improvis- 
atpm, as in the pomilar plays at the present day. 

Sanskrit amd Frakrit. — The dramatis personae 
speak either the literary language (Sanskrit) or one 
or other of the popular dialects (Prakrit). The 
distribution of languages among the vaiious char- 
acters may be given as follows from the DaAa-Rupa 
ii. 97-99 (ed. and tr. Haas, p. 75) : 

‘Sanskrit is to be spoken by men that are not of low rank, by 
devotees, and in some cases by female ascetics, by the chief 
queen,2 ty daughters of ministers, and by courtesans. Prakrit 
is generally [to be the language] of women, and Sauraseni in the 
case of male characters of low rank. In like manner Pi^achas, 
ver 3 ' low persons, and the like are to apeak Pai^sichiand Magadhi. 
Of whatever region an inferior character may be, of that region 
IS his language to be. For a special purpose the language of 
the highest and subsequent characters may be changed.^ 

TIuh diversity of tongues would seem to indicate 
that the drama assumed its final form at a period 
when the educated classes were in the habit of 
using Sanskrit as an ordinary means of com- 
munication, while the uneducated classes still 
continued to employ tlieir own dialects. But, 
though the classical drama may thus show con- 
ventionalized a state of things which rnust at one 
time have had its basis in actual fact, its Prakrits 
are no longer the genuine langua^^e of the people. 
They, too, have become conventional ; that is to 
say, they are merely Sanskrit changed into the 
various Prakrits in accordance with what were 
supposed to be the phonetic peculiarities of each, 
in much the same way as the Scotch and Irish 
characters on the English stage are often made to 
speak a jargon which is nothing more than per- 
verted English — the work of a dramatist who has no 
knowledge of the living dialects. These dramatic 
Prakrits are, further, assigned to difierent classes 
of characters, and applied to difierent uses in the 
plays, in a manner whiidi is also purely con- 
ventional. The Prakrits thus represented most 
commonly are three in number — Sauraseni, Maha- 

1 For an elaborate study of the r<wa«, see Eegnaud RMtoriqtM 
aanshritey Paris, 1884, pp. *267-364. 

2 In the extant plays the queen regularly speaks Praknt., 
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rajstri and Magadlii ; but a number of others are 
found occasionally. Sauraseni, the dialect of the 
region of the Mathura (Muttra), is used in prose by 
the queen and her attendants and by the higher 
subordinates generally. In verse the same char- 
acters use Maharastri, the language of the Mah- 
ratta country. The lower subordinate characters 
speak either Magadhi, the dialect of Magadha 
(Bihar), the country around Pataliputra (Patna), 
or some ;^culiar patois of their own. A fourth 
Prakrit, Paisachl, spoken in certain districts of 
N.W. India, is said by the grammarians to have 
been used in the drama, but is known at present 
only from their quotations, and has not been found 
in any extant play.^ 

The predominance in the plays of Sauraseni, the 
dialect of the country of Mathura, the holy land of 
Krsnaism, lends some support to the theory, which 
is not improbable otherwise, that the drama had 
its origin in religious performances celebrating the 
life and exploits of Visnu-Krsna. 

(7) The characters^ etc. — The characters in a play 
may be either semi-Divine or human ; and, as 
according to Hindu ideas there is no very definite 
line of demarcation to be drawn between these two 
classes, they are often brought into association, as, 
for instance, when a king falls in love with an 
apsaraSy one of Indra’s nymphs. 

The plot may be taken from legend or from 
history, or it may be founded on contemporary life 
and manners. In any case, the main interest 
almost invariably centres in a love-story. For a 
rare exception, see §3, vi. * Mudrdraksasa.^ 

The scenes are predominatingly, though by no 
means exclusively, those of court life ; and the 
persons most frequently represented are kings and 
ueens and their entourage. There can be no 
oubt that the classical drama was developed 
mainly under the influence of royal patronage, and 
that the dramatists were usually also court poets. 
The dependants of the court, too, supplied certain 
types which are especially characteristic of the 
Indian stage. The most noteworthy of these are 
the vidusahz (who appears in nearly all the plays 
except those of Bhavabhuti), the vita, and the 
Sahara (who are known chiefly from the Mfchchha- 
Jcatikd [see § 3] and the text-books). 

The vidusaka, who has often been compared with 
Shakespeare’s clowm, is the king’s confidant and 
go-between. His gluttony, his stupidity, and his 
foibles make him the comic character of the piece. 
Although a Brahman, he speaks Prakrit, like the 
uneducated charaeters. This fact probably denotes 
that the type has been borrowed by the literary 
drama from the popular stage.® 

The vita, another associate of the king, is a 
person of wit and refinement, who combines the 
graces and the subserviency of the courtier. 

The Sahara is the brother of one of the inferior 
wives of the king, and is represented as an insolent, 
overbearing upstart. The name, according to the 
grammarians, denotes a person of Saka descent 
(Patanjali, Mahdhhdsya, ad Panini, IV. i. 130). 
As Sylvain Ldvi {Le Thidtre Indian, p. 361 f . ) has 
pointed out, this etymology is historically im- 
ortant, as showing that the character in question 
rst found a place in the Indian drama at a period 

1 For a fuller account of the Prakrits, see E. Pischel, Gram, 
der Prakrit- Sprachen (GIAP i. 8, Strassburg, 1900); on the 
Pai^achi, see also Konow, * The Home of Paifiaci/ in ZPMGlxiv. 
[1910] 95-118. 

2 Pischel (Home of the Puppet-play, Eng. tr., London, 1902) 
supposes the vidusaka to be the original of the buffoon who 
appears in various forms in the popular theatres of mediaeval 
Europe. It is perhaps more probable that some such character 
18 inevitable wherever a popular drama is developed. A nearer 
parallel to the vidusaka would seem to be supplied by the friar, 
who was often represented as a comic character. On the v^d^t- 
saka, see especially Huizinga, Pe vidusaka in het indisch Tooneel 
(Groningen, 1897). Of. also Schmidt, Beitrage zur ind. JErottk, 
Ijeipzig, 1902, pp. 200-203 


when Saka princes were ruling in India, and 
niatiimonial alliances between royal houses of 
Hindu and Saka nationality were possible. The 
peculiar language spoken by this character is also 
said to be that of the Sakas (Sdhityadarparia, 
81, 85). 

Historically interesting also on account of their 
name are the yavanls, who attend the king as 
armour-bearers. These must have been originally 
Yavana (' Greek’) women, although, like the 
French word suisse, the term may at a later 
date have been used to denote any attendant of 
a particular kind.^ 

(8) Buildings and stage-properties. — From the 
prologues to the dramas we learn that they were 
usually performed on the occasion of a festival — 
most frequently the Spring Festival (see § 10). 
The simiJle arrangements of the Indian stage 
required no building fitted with special contriv- 
ances like our own theatres or the Greek diarpa. 
The plays were, as a rule, given in the hall of a 
royal palace which was used for exhibitions of 
singing and dancing (samglta-,idld). 

No doubt the hall was sometimes specially intended for 
dramatic representations, and was, therefore, called preksd- 
gtha, ‘ play-house.' Sucli buildings are described in the ICdiya- 
idstra (see § ^). Inscriptions in a cave at Raniagadh seem to 
indicate that it was intended to be used as a theatre (see Bloch, 
ZD MG Iviii. [1904] 455 ; Ann. Rep. of the Archceol. Survey of 
Indta, li.). 

The stage was open to the audience in front, 
while the background was formed by a curtain 
divided in the centre. The tiring-room {nepathya) 
was immediately behind the curtain. When char- 
acters came on the stage in a dignified manner, the 
two halves of the curtain were drawn aside by 
attendants ; but, when haste was to be indicated, 
the actor entered 'with a toss of the curtain’ 
(apatl-lcsepena). 

One of the names for this curtain, yavanikd, was supposed 
by Weber (ZDMG xXv. [1860] 269, Ind. Stud., Leipzig, 1868, 
xiii. 492) to mean ‘the Greek cloth,’ and the etymology was 
used by him to support his theory of Greek influeiice in the 
Indian drama. The word, however, more probably denotes 
some fabric made by the Yavanas. If so, it is, like sakdra and 
yavani, interesting as evidence of the period in which the drama 
assumed its form. 

Stage-properties of the most obvious description 
only, such as thrones and chariots, were used ; 
and there was no scenery in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Its lack was supplied by iyrics de- 
scribing the imaginary surroundings, supplemented 
by mimetic action, and by an elaborate system of 
gesture to which a conventional significance well 
understood hy the audience was attached, some- 
what in the style of the modern ballet. 

3. The most important plays. — 

The earliest specimen of the Sanskrit drama was formerly 
supposed to be the Mrchchhakatdka, which was referred to the 
4th cent. ; hut, since the appearance of Sylvain L6vi’s Le 
Thidtre indien, it is now generally'' believed to belong to a 
later period (see below, hi. * Sudraka ’). The earliest complete 
plays which have been published would seem to be those of 
Kalidasa, who probablj’^ lived in the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Chandragupta ii. Vikramaditya (a.d. 401-415) But, in the 
prologue to what is usually regarded as Kalidasa's earliest 
drama, the Mdlavikdgnimitra, he records the names of some 
‘ far-famed ’ predecessors — Bhasa, Bamilla, Saumilla, and Kavi- 
putra. Until recently only fragments of plays by these 
dramatists were known ; but, in May 1910, Pandit T. Gapapati 
Sastri discovered, in an old library in Travancore, MSS of ten 
dramas of Bhasa, including the Svapna-vdsavadattd, of which 
Bhasa was previously known to be the author, and the Daridra- 
chdrudatta, from which the plot of the Mrchchkakatikd was 
borrowed. Editions of these plays may be expected to appear 
shortly in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (see Sylvain L6vi, 
JA xvi. [1910] 388), 

Fragments of Indian (Buddhist) dramas of a much earlier 
date have been discovered in Central Asia, These belong to 
the early Kusana period, when Central Asia formed part of the 
Indian Empire ; and one of them is actually the work of 
A^vagho^a, the court poet of Kaniska. The chronology of the 
Kusana period is at present in an unsettled state ; and the age 
of these fragments w’ill be variously estimated according to the 
different views which scholars hold as to the epoch of Kaniska 


1 For the period to which these foreign invaders belong, 
see § JO 
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That is to say, while some will suppose them to belong to the 
1st cent* B.c*, others will assign them to the 1st or to the early 
part of the 2nd cent. a.d. These dramas are of the con- 
ventional form (see § a), and do not dilfer essentially in lan- 
guage or stvle from the well-known examples of the classical 
period. Their evidence is extremely important, as showing 
that the structure of the drama was already settled at a period 
which may be from three to four and a half centuries anterior 
to Kalidasa (see § to (4)). See Koniglich Preussische Turfan- 
Expeditionen : Kleinere Sanskrit-Texte^ Heft 1, * Bruchstucke 
buddhistischer Dramen herausgegeben von Heinrich Ludera,* 
Berlin, 1911 ; Das &driputra-prakara'rf.a^ ein Drama des A^va- 
gho§a, by Heinrich Luders, Berlin, 1911 (Sitzungsber, der 
Konig. Pretbss. Akad. der Wbssenschajteny Phil. -Hist. Classe, 
p. 3S8). 

The number of extant plays recorded in Schuyler’s 
Bibliography of the Sanskrit Drama exceeds five 
hundred, but a great number of these are late and 
purely imitative productions of little interest or 
literary value. The following list contains the 
titles, with short descriptions, of the most im- 
portant : 

i. KJClidSba. — (1) Mdlavikdipiimitra : the story of King 
Agnimitra and the Princess Malavika (repeatedly translated, 
e.g. Tawnoy2, Calcutta, 1891). The play is historical in the 
sense that some of the characters are known to history. 
Agnimitra was the second member of the Suhga dynasty, 
which succeeded the Mauryas in the kingdom of Vidi^a (E* 
Malwa), c. 178 B o. Incidents referred to in the play, such as the 
war with Vidarbha and the defeat of the Yavanas, are also 
perhaps histoncal. (2) ^akuntald (the most popular of Skr. 
plays ; first tr. Jones, Calcutta, 1789) : the story of ICing 
Dusyarita and the nymph Sakuntala, taken from bk. i. of the 
M ahclbhdrata. (3) VikramorvaSi (repeatedly translated, e.g, 
by Wilsonji : the story of King Pururavas and the Nymph 
Urva^i, which goes back to Vedic times. A dialogue between 
these two personages is found in the Rigveda (x, 95). 

11. Harsa (reigned a.d. 606 — c. 648). — (1 and 2) Ratndvali 
(Eng. tr. b'y Wilson) and PrlyadarHkd (tr. Strehly, Pans, 1888 ; 
Bng. tr. in preparation by A. V. W. Jackson), named after their 
heroines. The plots are taken from the cycle of atones about 
the adventures of King Udayana of Vatsa. (3) Ndgdnanda : 
founded on the Buddhist story of the Bodhisattva Jimuta- 
vahana (Eng. tr. by Boyd, London, 1872). In the opening 
benediction Buddha is invoked.! 

iii. SOmiAKA, — MrchchhakaUkd, ‘The Clay Cart": a comedy 
of middle-class contemporary life. The plot gathers around the 
love of the rich courtesan Vasantasena for the poor but well- 
born Ohariidatta (Eng. tr. by Wilson, and especially R3'der, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1905). This, the moat human and amusing 
of Sanskrit plays, is now known to be an adaptation of Bhasa’s 
Daridra-chdrudatta, * Poor Chilrudatta.'^ 

iv. Bhavabhuti (flourished at the court of Ya^ovarmau of 
Kanauj, c. a.d. 690). — (1 and 2) Mahdmraoharita (tr. Pickford, 
London, 1871) and uttarardmacharita (several translations, 
e.g. by Wilson) . founded on the stoiy of Rfima, (3) Malati- 
mddhava : a comedy of contemporary life named after the two 
chief characters Miilatiand Madhava (Eng tr. by Wilson). 

V. Bhatta NABAYAisfA(before the secontf half of the 9th cent.). 
— V exusain-hdra (Eng. tr. by Tagore, Calcutta, 1880) : the plot 
is taken from the Mahdbhdrata. 

Vi. ViAaKUadatta or Vi^akiiadkva (about the same date as 
the last) — Mndrdrdk^asa : a political drama with no principal 
female characters and no love interest (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 
The plot is histoncal. It turns on the fall of the Nandas and 
the coming to power (c. 316 b.c.) of Ohandragupta, the founder 
of the Maury a dynasty, the 'S,a.v8p6Korro^ of Alexander the 
Great’s historians. 

vii. RIja 6 ekuara (lived at the court of Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj, c. a.d. 900). — (1) ViddhaUdabhafL;)iktl^ ‘The Pierced 
Statue’ (Eng. tr. by Gray, JAOS xxvii. [1906] 1-71); (2) 
Karpuramafljarl, ‘ The Camphor Cluster ' (ea. and tr. Konow 
and Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1901); (3 and 4) Bdla- 
rdmdya'^a and Jiala-blun ata. The first of these is, m some 
1 espeebs, an imitation of the Ratndvali ; the second is note- 
worthy as being the only extant example of a play written 
altogetbor i* Ih'iKtit ; ilu, {.biid ir d fo ir h are fo'iM led i ispec- 
tively cn ii ■ "i -ik ? of Liio Ibrnwyi na . 'I'l ihe M'lha dr rata. 

vin. K . \ (::ih 'v'!.) -.rrJrxi -■/. a, ‘The 

Rising of the Moon of Wistlom ’ : an allegorical play in which 
the characters are abstract ideas, virtues, or vices. ^ Its object 

! Although these throe plays bear the name of King Ilarsa- 
'’•ard'^ana xhanesar, and each contains a verse 

a-sv ''ic I'M 1 j .luthorship, it is probable that they were the 
work or a court poet, perhaps Bdpa, to whom also a play 
entitled Pdr> a^’i parivaiut, ‘ Parvati’s Wedding’ (tr. Glaser, 
Trieste pre c, ibiio), is attributed (on tnis whole pio- 

blem, boc Eitinghausen, JUar^a Vardhana^ empereur et pohte. 
runs. lOfiii). 

King budraka, to whom tb'« criu’edv is attributed, is the 
central ligure of a group of L no. i which no exact 

information as to his date or »-ii be obtained. As in 

other similar cases, it is probable that the actual author was 
some court poet. The MrchchhakatCka may perhaps belong to 
the 6fch or 7Lh century. 

3 APf'C'”! 1 1 ►'.T'-ters are a’-o found in one of the Buddhist 

' I ' -c-- c'A. . ■ en discovered in Central Asia. 


is to glorify the Vedanta philosophy and to inculcate the worshin 
of Vispu (Eng. tr. by Taylor 3, Bombay, 1893). ^ 

For dramas inscribed on stone, see Kielhorn, ‘Bruchstucke 
ind. Schauspiele in Inschriften zu Ajmere ’ CGGN, 1901) • and 
Hultzsch, Epigr, Ind. viii. [1906-6] 96. ’ 

4. Works on the theatre. — Of the Sanskrit 
treatises which deal with dramatic comjiosition 
and theatrical representation the following are the 
most important ; — 

The Ndtya-idstra is an encyclopaedia dealin<r 
with the theatre and all the arts associated ther^ 
with. It is regarded as the highest authority, 
and is supposed to be of Divine authorship. It is 
said to have been revealed as a fifth Veda by the 
god Brahma to the sage Bharata, who is often 
mentioned in the plays as the stage-manager of 
the gods. It is at least as old as the earliest 
extant dramas, and may be much older. The list 
f foreign invaders of India mentioned in it — 
akas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Bahlikas — seems to 
indicate the same period as the dramas themselves 
(see Sylvain L6vi, op. cit.. Appendix, p. 3). 

The Daia-Rupa (ed. and tr. Haas, New York, 

; 1911) of Dhanamjaya, who lived in the reign of 
Munja or Vakpatiraja, king of Malwa (last quarter 
of the 10th cent.), deals only with the dramatic 
art, which it analyzes under four headings : (1) 
the plot, (2) the hero and the other characters, (3) 
the prologue and the various species of dramatic 
composition, (4) the poetry and the sentiments to 
be expresssed. 

The Sdhityadarpana (ed. and tr. Ballantyne and 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1875) of Visvanfitha, of uncertain 
date, treats not only of the drama but also of the 
whole art of poetry. 

These works show a subtle power of analysis 
which is cliaracteristically Indian ; but the ana- 
lysis is rather of the form than of the spirit, and 
is as alien as possible from what has, since the 
days of Aristotle, been regarded as dramatic criti- 
cism in the West. Thus, the principles in accord- 
ance with which dramas are classified are founded 
on what we should consider accidents leather than 
essentials ; for example, the rank of the hero, the 
number of the acts, the kind of language (whether 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit, or alto- 
gether in Prakrit, etc.). According to such prin- 
ciples, all dramas are divided into two main classes 
— a higher {rTipaka)y of which there are 10 varie- 
ties ; and a lower {uparwpaka)^ of which there are 
18 varieties. Of the 7'upaka, the first variety is 
the ndtakay which must consist of not fewer than 
5 and not more than 10 acts, and in which the 
hero must be a god or a ijrince, e.g. &akuntald. 
The next variety is the prakararut, a love-story 
of real life, in which hero and heroine must be of 
good family, e.g. Mfchchhakatikd. Of the uparu- 
paka the chief variety is the natika, which has the 
same type of hero as the ndtaka, but is confined 
to 4 acts, e.g. Ratndvali. Another variety, the 
fourth in the enumeration, is the sattahay which 
(according to the SdhityadarpaTia) is like the 
ndtikay exGei)t that it is written entirely in Pra- 
krit, e.g. Karpuramahja^d. 

[In addition to the rupakas and uparupakaa just noted, the 
following types described by the Indian dramaturgists are also 
accessible, though the majority of them are still untranslated. 

1- ROpakas.— -(1.) The or monologue, descriptive of 

the passing throng or of a rascal’s exploits (e.g. Vasantatilaka 
of Varadacharya, ed. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, J872 ; Eng. tr. in 
course of preparation by L. II. Gray), (ii.) Prahasana, or farce 
(e.g, Jyotirii^vara's Dhurtasarrulgama^ tr. Marazzi, Teatro scelto 
xndianoy Milan, 1871-74, h, 189-231). (iii.) Dirnay or presenta- 
tion of terrible events, the effect of the combats, etc., often being 
enhanced by sorcery, eclipses, and the like (e.g. Rama’s Man- 
math ontnaihaiia, ed. R. Schmidt, ZD MG Ixiii. 11909] 409-437, 
629-654). (iv.) Vydgogay or military spectacle, from which the 
sentiment of love is excluded (e.g. Kanchanacharya’s Dhanarn- 
jayavijayay ed. Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1896). 

2 . ITparObakas.— ( 1.) The Tro^akay merely a variet.y of the 
ndtaka (e.g. the Vikntmorvail fi 3, i.]). (n.) &rigadita, m 
which the name of the goddess Sri (‘Fortune’) is fr*\iuently 
mentioned, or the divinity is imitated by the heroine (e.g Ma- 
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dhava Bhatta’s Subhadraharavra, ed. Durgaprasada and Parab, 
Bombay, 1*888). (lii.) BhdirLikd^ a comic piece in one act (e.g, 
Bupa GcsvamFs DdnakeUkaurrmdl^ ed. Jiva Gosvami, Mur- 
shidabad, 1881). 

To these should be added, though unmentioned by the native 
dramaturgists, the very interesting Chdydnd^aka^ or * shadow 
play' (e.r? Rnbhata's Dutd-hgada, tr. Gray, JAOS xxxi. [1911] ; 
see below, § 6). — L. H. Gray.] 

In the same spirit the theorists delight in arrang- 
ing into divisions and sub-divisions — according to 
rank, character, and circumstances — aU the con- 
ceivable types of hero and heroine, and all the pos- 
sible varieties of plot. Artificial and meticulous 
as is the theory of drama thus presented, it is 
substantially observed in all the plays extant, and 
it acquires a more binding power as time goes 
on, so that the later productions are no longer 
works of art, hut exercises written to illustrate 
rules. 

5. Prakrit nomenclature a sign of popular origin. 
— The whole nomenclature of the drama, however, 
as employed and expounded by the theorists, sup- 
plies indisputable evidence of its popular origin. 
The terms denoting acting and actors, the different 
kinds of plays, theatrical appliances, etc., are pre- 
dominatingly Prakrit and not Sanskrit, they 
must have been if the drama had been literary 
from the first. The very root nat, *to act,’ is 
the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit n^i, ‘to 
dance/ in the Indian sense, that is, ‘to express by i 
mimetic action.’ It occurs in Panini’s grammar 
(IV. iii. 110, 129; 4th cent. B.C.), and both Panini 
himself and, still more explicitly, his commentator 
Patanjali (2nd cent. B.c.) show that, at their re- 
spective dates, the educated classes spoke Sanskrit, 
while the common people still continued to use 
their native dialects. The drama, then, had its 
origin among the common people ; and, at the 
later period when it assumed a literary form, its 
nomenclature was so firmly established as not to 
suffer change through the influence of its new sur- 
roundings. 

6. Influence of the puppet-play. — Further evi- 
dence of a popular origin has been seen in the 
titles sutradhdra and sthdpaka applied to the 
manager and to his principal assistant. The word 
Hutradhdra means literally ‘the holder of the 
strings,’ and sthdpaka ‘the placer.’ These terms 
are supposed to have been borrowed from the 
puppet-play, which was undoubtedly a very 
ancient form of dramatic representation in India, 
and is alluded to by Nilakantha in his com- 
mentary on Mahdhhdrata^ XII. ccxcv. 5 (Shankar 
Pandit, in notes to Vikramorvail, p. 4, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1879 ; Pischel, home of the 
Puppet-play y and ‘ Das altind. Schattenspiel,’ 
SB AW xxiii. [1906] 482-502; Gray, introduction 
to his tr. of the Dutdngada, \ilJA0S xxxii. [1912]). 

The sthdpaka^ who is well-known from the text-books, has 
almost vanished from the stage. He probably, however, ap- 
pears in the Earpura7nafljarU although the MSS are not in 
agreement on this point (see Konow and Lanman, Ka/rpura- 
)nailjarif p. 196, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. iv. [1901]). 

7. Popular plays (yatrds ). — The classical drama 
is, therefore, a popular product which has received 
a literary development. This development took 
place, as is, indeed, true of classical Sanskrit 
literature generally, under royal patronage. The 
plays, as we learn from the prologues, were most 
frequently performed at palaces on the occasion of 
the Spring Festival; the characters represented 
are most commonly kings and queens and the per- 
sonnel of the court; the dramatists are usually 
court poets ; and the authorship of a number of 
plays IS attributed to the kings themselves. 

The popular drama, however, did not cease to 
exist because it assumed a more polished form 
at courts. While the works of a Kalidasa or a 
Uhavabhuti were being performed before a courtly 
•iudience in the hall 01 the 7)alace, the popular 


plays were appealing to humbler folk in the open 
air. They still survive in India under the name 
of yatrds^ a name which declares their religious 
origin ; for ydtrd means a festival in honour of 
some deity. The plots, too, of these popular plays 
are still religious in character. They are still 
taken from the legends of the gods and heroes of 
the Mahdhhdrata and Itdmdyana, The striking 
similarity between the ydtrds and the ‘ mysteries ’ 
of medieeval Europe has been pointed out by 
Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya {The Ydtrds ^ or the 
Popular Dramas of Bengal^ London, 1882, p, 3 ; 
Ind, Essays^ Ziirieh, 1883, p. 3), and there can be 
no doubt that the theatre in India, as in Europe, 
had its origin in religion. 

8 . References to drama in early literature. — The 
earliest certain mention of a dramatic literature 
appears to occur in Panini’s grammar (c. 350 B.C.), 
IV. iii. 110-111, where he gives rules for the forma- 
tion of the names denoting the followers of two 
text-books on the drama — those of SOalin and 
Kr^asvin. These treatises are lost ; it is probable 
that they and all other works of the same nature 
were superseded by the E dtya-idstra (see § 4), 
Panini’s commentator, Patanjali (c. 140 B.C.), often 
refers in his Mahdbhd^a to actors, and mentions 
two plays by name — Kamsavadha^ ‘ the Slaying of 
Kamsa,*^ ana Balibandhana, ‘ the Binding of Bali ’ 
— with the additional information that in the former 
the adherents of Kamsa and Vasudeva respectively 
reddened and blackened their faces (Weber, Ind. 
Studien^ xiii. 487 ; cf. also Keith, ZD MG Ixiv. 
[1910] 534-536). As both of the earliest recorded 

lays celebrated the exploits of the god Vi§nu, it 
as been suggested that the drama may have taken 
its origin from religious performances in his honour. 
There are also other indications that this view may 
possibly be correct (see § 2 (6)). 

9. Dramatic character of some early literature. 
— The earliest literature of India, extending back 
to a period c. 1200 or 1500 B.C., includes certain 
compositions which are to some extent dramatic in 
character, and which may well have supplied the 
germ of a regular drama. In the Rigveda there 
are fifteen hymns written in the form of dialogues, 
which, if recited with appropriate action and with 
the parts assigned to separate actors, would make 
diminutive plays. ^ 

The ancient epic poems, the Mahdhhdrata and 
Bdmdyana, contain many scenes which might well 
be acted. The step from the epic to the drama, if 
such a development had taken place in India, would 
have been a short one, since the change of speaker 
in the epic is denoted by a short prose statement, 
which is little more than a stage direction — ‘A. 
spake ’ — and not by a line of verse incorporated in 
the poem, as in Homer. 

The Brahmana literature, dating from c. 800 B.C., 
also contains accounts of performances of a dra- 
matic character which took place in connexion with 
certain religious ceremonies : 

‘ On solemn occasions, such as that of the sacrifice of a horse, 
it was the custom in Vedic times to recite old histories and 
songs ; and the performers, the priests of the Big-veda and the 
Yajur-veda spoke turn and turn about' (Hillebrandt, Ritual- 
Litteratur [GIAP im 2], Strassburg, 1897, p. 150). On the day 
of a Mahavrata an Arya and SCidra appeared, who disputed 
about a skin (Hillebrandt, Roman^ Forsch. v. [1890] 327); and 
at the ceremony of the purchase of soma a buyer and seller 
were introduced, who held an animated conversation about the 
price. The buyer made his offer, the seller raised his price. If 
the soma-dealer proved refractor^-, the purchaser was bound to 
tear the soma from him, and also to take away the gold and the 
cow which he had given for the soma. If the dealer resisted, 
the buyer had to heat him with a leather strap or with billets 

1 For these ^sarjfivdda’ hymns, see Oldenberg, ZD MG xxxvii. 
(1883) 54, and xxxix. (1886) 52 ; Sylvain L6vi, op. cit. 301 ; von 
i Schroder, My&tenum u. Mimus im Rig-veda, Leipsiig, 1908, 
p. 1 ; Winternitz, WZKM xxiii. [1909] lo2 ; Hertel, ‘ Ursprung 
desind. Dramas uud Epos,' ^6. xviii, (1904)59-83, 137-1G8 , Keith, 
in JUAS, 1911, p. 979 
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of wood (Hillebrandt, Vedtsche IMytkologie^ Breslau, 1891-1902, 
i. 76 ; Pischel, Home of the /*uppet-play, p. 12) i 

10. Orig-in of the drama. — The foregoing para- 
graphs contain a summary of such evidence as 
bears on the question of the origin of the drama. 
From a consideration of the evidence thus sum- 
marized, the following four points would seem to 
be established : 

(1) The drama was of popular, not of learned, 
origin (see § 5). It is, therefore, difiicult to suppose 
any connexion between it and the samvdda hymns 
of the Rigveda (see § 9). 

(2) The drama is of lyric, not of epic, origin 
The actual plays are essentially lyrical. Their 
frame-work consists of a number of little poems 
about the beauties of ^N’ature, or personal feelings, 
somewhat after the manner of Heine’s Lieder, The 
prose dialogue which connects these is of minor 
importance, and originally was probably left to 
improvisation (see § 2 (5)). It is probable, then, 
that the drama arose from songs associated with 
gestures, i.e, ‘dancing,’ in the Indian sense. Its 
form could not be explained if it were supposed to 
be of epic origin (see § 9).^ 

(3) Its origin was religious. This is inferred from 
the existence of the ndndi (see § 2 (1)), from the 
analogy of the yatras (§ 7), and from the titles of 
the earliest recorded plays (§ 8). The fact that 
dramas were regularly performed at the Festival 
of Spring would seem to indicate that the rites 
from which they derived their origin may have 
been originally associated with some primitive 
form of Nature-worship, like those wfiich are 
found incorporated in Brahman ritual (§ 9). It is 
quite possible that, in certain parts of India, the 
worship of Vi§nu-Kr§na, with which the drama 
would appear to be especially connected (§§ 2 (6), 
8 ), may have been at a later date superimposed on 
some popular festival of the kind. 

(4) A drama of some kind certainly existed as early 
as_350 B.c. (see §8), and, at some period between 
Hus date and the date of the fragments found in 
Central Asia (see § 3), the form of the classical 
drama was stereotyped. The [)eoples of foreign 
nationality who have left their traces in the 
drama, and who are mentioned in the dramatic 
text -books, are those who occur in the other 
literature-— epics,^ grammatical works, law-books, 
etc. -and in the inscriptions which fall within this 
period (Rapson, B, M, Cat,, ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ 
etc., London, 1908, p. xcviii). 

11. The question of Greek influence. — The view, 
formerly widely accepted, and most fully expounded 

Wmdisch (‘ Der griech. Einfluss im ind. Drama ’ 
^ Or.-Cona,, Berlin, 1882, n. 

u. 3J), that the Indian drama had been influenced 
by the Newer Attic Comedy of Menander and 
1 hilemon (340—260 B.c.), probably finds few sup- 
present day. The arguments of 
Windmch are carefully considered one by one by 
bylyain L6vi {op. nit.), who finds none of tliem con- 
vincing ; and, as has been pointed out (§§ 2, 10) 
there are so many fundamental differences between 
the Indian and the Greek drama tlmt, prirna fade, 
they have all the appearance of being independent 
developments. 

Literature.— The standard xvork on the Sanskrit drama is 
pirficn, Pans, 1890 ; the best collec- 
tion of English translations is still that of H. H. Wilson Select 

vola. xi. and’ xii. of 

Yf fh: London, 1871; the best Rihh'nrjraphy 

<fthe Sanskrit Dtama is that of Montgromery Schuyler \ol 
ill. of the Columbia University Indo-Iraman Senes, yorkj 

1 To the reference given by Pischel add von Schroder Mm. 

&diikhayana Jrdv^yaka, hondon, 
1908, Appendix ow the Mahavrata, p. 78 

exists^ form of the primitive ydtrn probably 
exists m Jayadeva s (^itagoomda (12th cent.), made accebsible 
m Sir Edwin Arnold’s Indian Song of Songs (London, 1876). 1 


1906. A survey of Indian dramatiirarm literature, with refer 
ences to parallel passag-es, is given by G. C. O. Haas in his ed 
and tr. of the Dasa-Rupa in the same series (New York iqin 
Reference may also be made to A. V. Williams Jackson 
‘Certain Dramatic Elements in Sanskrit Plays, with Par5=>]iiii 
in the Enj,dibh Drama,' in AJPh xix. (1898) 241-254 and ‘Chil 
dren on the Stage in the Ancient Hindu Drama,' in 'Looker.a^' 
y (1897) 609-516 ; and to L. H Gray, • The Sanskrit Nofel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xvui. (1904) 4S-54. 

E. J. Rapson. 

DRAMA (Japanese).— I. Ori8:in.— The Japan- 
ese themselves do not hesitate to carry back the 
drama to mythological times. 

The Kojtki tells us how the great sun-goddess Amaterasu-6 
mikami-no-mikoto, angry with her mischievous and turbulent 
brother Susa no wo, god of winds and storms, hid herself in a cave 
and refused to come forth. The gods, distressed by the eclmse 
of light which ensued, sought to lure her from the cavern £id 
at last succeeded in doing so by means of a simide ulav A 
young and beautiful deity, Aniatsu-uzume-no-mikoto clad in 
moss from the mountain of Kayou, garlanded with flowers from 
the spmdle-tree, and bearing in her hand a bunch of bamboo- 
fronds, was set to dance a hieratic dance at the entrance to the 
cavern. The dance (it is still exhibited at Ise and Nara and 
in Izumo) was found vastly amusing by the crowd of ’gods 
assembled at the cave to witness the success or failure of the 
experiment, and a roar of delighted laughter went up from 
them. The sulking sun-goddess was filled with woman-like 
curiosity, peeped out from her hiding-place, and was finally 
presuaded to return to her proper sphere. Thus the Ama-no- 
iwado-no~kagura, or ‘play before the celestial gate,’ came to be 
looked upon as the germ from which has sprung the classical 
drama of old Japan. 


The value of the above legend depends on the 
view taken as to the historic value of the Kojiki, 
a compilation of the 8th cent. A.D., to which few 
foreigners would assign the same high position 
that IS accorded to it by the Japanese. Under the 
year a.d. 671, however, the JNihongi speaks of a 
tamai, or ‘rice-field-dance,’ connected with the 
ingathering of the harvest ; and this, by the be- 
ginning of the 11th cent., had developed into a 
more or less formal pantomime under a Chinese 
name which signilies the same thing as 

tamai. The tainai, however, seems to have been 
a purely ShintoLstic dance, connected with the 
indigenous Nature - worship : the dengaku was 
more or less buddliicizod, and was peii'ormed by 
inen with shaven crowns who were called dmgaku- 
boshi, or teachers of the law connected with the 
rice -held -dance, and who belonged (doubtless 
irregularly) to the Buddhist clergy. We have 
here a point of contact with the history of Bud- 
dhist developments in Japan. During tlie 9th and 
lOih cents., when the miseries of the country were 
very great, and when little, if anything, was done 
for the amelioration of the people by the selfishly 
cultured monks whose chief seats were in Nara, 
Kyoto, Hieizan, and a few other seats of mon- 
astic piety, travelling jiriests belonging to no par- 
ticular sect of Buddhism itinerated throughout 
the country, gathering the people round them by 
simple dances and leligioiis ])crfoimances, and 
teaching the elements of popular religion. These 
men were known as oaori-nemhutsu, ‘ dancing 
reciters of prayers.' They were also dengaku- 
hoshi. The most famous of these men was Kuya 
Shonin (9th cent.), a juince of the Imperial blood, 
who travelled all through the country with his 
mystery plays and dances. It is in these itinerat- 
preachers that we find the true successors of 
that faitii in Amitabha alone, which, developed in 
the 7th cent, by the Chinese patriarch Zenao, and 
encouraged by Shotoku Taislii, disappeared for a 
while under the ritualistic burdens of the systems 
in vogue at Nara and Kyoto, to reappear in the 
simpler J5do systems of llonen and Shinran. 

But the ‘ rice-tield-dances ’ developed in another 
direction. By the side of the solemn and sedate 
dengaku, with its religious tone, there arose the 
sangaku, or ‘ Chinese dance,’ full of humour and 
comedy, and hence changed in popular parlance 
to sarugakuy or ‘ monkey- dance/ which presently 
became the most popular of all the forms of 
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dances, and eventually developed into the ‘wd’ 
par excellence. 

The word no presents certain difficulties. Used as a verb it 
means ‘ to be able,' ‘ to have the power* ; as a noun it signifies 
‘ power,’ " faculty,’ ‘ capacity,' * talent.’ It is much used in 
Bud-dhibt philosophy, though this fact does not throw much 
light on its employment as a designation for lyrical dramas. 
F6ri (op. ext, infra) quotes Motoori (1730-1801) as suggesting that 
the character is a contraction for waza^ a term frequently used 
to denote ‘ actions,' * liturgies,' * dances.' We have kaml-waza^ 

* liturgies’ ; mai-waza, ‘ dances ’ ; oko-waza^ ‘ comic spectacles * ; 
and Fujiwara Akihara (1020-106S) even speaks of sai ugaku-no- 
waza There is much to be said for this theory, but it still 
leaves untouched the problem as to how the pronunciation 
waza came to be changed to no. Can it be that there lurks in 
no some echo of the Indian word ndfa (‘ nautch ’)? The 7i6 came 
into vogue in Japan at a time when Japan had close intercom se 
with China, when China was greatly influenced b^' India ; and 
there is much in the nautch that reminds one of the no. 
Motoori’s theory, that 7id—waza, is strengthened by the fact 
that the principal actor in a nd drama is called ahi^te (lit. 
TTOtTjnJs)* 

2. The * no.* — Apart from the philological diffi- 
culty involved in the name, the no is a lyric drama 
composed mainly of two factors — singing and pos- 
turing. Of these, posturing is the more ancient. 
We have seen that the Japanese assign the origin 
of the no, as of the temple-dance itself, to that 
original kagura dance which was jierformed at the 
cave of the sun-goddess, and which is still per- 
petuated in the kagura dances at shrines and 
temples. The tamai was also mainly a dance, 
probably not unlike the country dances which still 
survive in remote country districts, wherever the 
police can be persuaded to shut their eyes, in con- 
nexion with the Feast of 0-hon. These dances 
are almost invariably accompanied by some rude 
instrumental music, and it is almost inevitable 
that singing should ensue when the bodies of a 
company of men and women are set in harmonious 
motion by the sound of some simple instrument. 
The country dances of all peoples are accompanied 
with song. The dialogues connecting the various 
songs and dances came in later, but so subsidiary 
is the place assigned to what in Europe would be 
considered the most important portion of the 
drama, that they are frequently omitted alto- 
gether from the utaihon, or printed copies of the 
no dramas. The place where the dialogue should 
come in is indicated by the simple addition at the 
end of the song of the words shika-jika, ‘ and so 
forth,’ or serif u ari, ‘there are words spoken’ 
(P4ri, op. cit. 263). 

When the no appeared in its perfected condition 
during the Nambokucho and Muromachi periods 
(1332-1603), it had a libretto, or book of words, many 
of which have come down to us. Over a thousand 
no dramas are known to have existed : they were 
divided into two classes — uchi, the inner circle, 
the plays most commonly represented ; and soto, 
the outer ring of less familiar, because less popu- 
lar, plays. Common parlance speaks of navgwai 
{:=:uchi soto) ni-hyaku han, ‘the 200 pieces inner 
and outer,’ but the number extant is a little in 
excess of that. There are about 250 which are 
now actually current (for their names see Peri). 
A new no play occasionally finds its way to the 
stage even now, but rarely with great success. 

The no are classified according to their subjects, 
as follows ; (1) Kami no, or skinji no, dramas 
which concern the gods or things divine, i.e, 
mythological pieces or pieces relating to the 
legends connected with some particular god or 
temple. These pieces are also termed waki no, 
though the reason for this term is not quite clear. 
(2) Shiigen no, or ‘ dramas of good wishes,’ written 
for the purpose of celebrating heroes, famous men, 
emperors, etc. Some dramas evidently are capable 
of being treated as either kami no or shugen no. 
This class includes nearly all the so-called otoko 
mono, or shura mono — pieces relating to warriors, 
whom Buddhism relegated to the path of the 


Shura (or Asnras) as a punish luent for the blood- 
shed connected with their lives. (3) Yurei no 
and seirei no, dramas connected with appaiitions, 
ghosts, spirits — the former class refeiimg to the 
spirits of warriors or women ; the lattei, to the 
manifestations of the spirits of animals, plants, 
fiowers, etc. In these plays (hence called jo or 
onna mono) the principal actor, or shi-te, is always 
a woman, the name kats'ura mono being also given 
to them from the katsura liead-dress worn by the 
female character. Many of the plays classified as 
kami no or genzai no may be put do\vii as onna- 
mono as well. (4) Genzai no, \Yhiltot all the 
dramas hitherto considered have dealt ^^ith pro- 
blems of another world, the gods great and small, 
the spirits and souls of the righteous and un- 
righteous, the fourth class deals with problems, 
not of the present time, but of the present world. 
It represents the human side of the lyrical drama, 
scenes more or less historical, illustrations of 
manners and customs, etc. 

A second classification, dating apparently from the Tokugawa 
period (1603-1868), gives a fivefold division— dan, jo, kyo, ki, 

* god, man, woman, folly, demon ’ — the fourth practically corre- 
sponding to the genzax no of the classification just given. 

3, The ‘ kyogen.’ — -The wi iters of the no dramas 
were all either Buddhist monks or persons impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Buddhism. The present 
world is to Buddhism nothing but ‘ folly,’ and it 
is easy to see how the plays of the genzai no came 
to be classed as kyo, ‘ folly.’ But the present 
world has a constant tendency to assert its^f even 
in the most monastic of minds, and not only do 
we find the kyo, or genzai mono, occupying their 
own position among the legitimate dramas of the 
no, but we find evolving out of them a new species 
of theatrical composition, the hydgen, or satirical 
farce, which came to form a pendant to the lyrical 
drama, just as a satiric drama was appended to 
the conclusion of a Greek trilogy. 

No and kyo gen are acted on the same stage, but 
never by the same actois. In the no the actors 
wear masks, in the kyogen they wear none ; the 
dances are the same, but the manner of execu- 
tion is difierent. In the no everything is solemn, 
stately, impressive ; in the kyogen there is a sound 
of laughter, mixed with an undertone of sadness. 
In the no we have the Buddhist clergy preaching 
their highest doctrines of life, and setting up an 
ideal which shall influence society ; in the kyogen 
there is the sense of the ridiculous and the sense 
of sadness which both alike come from the con- 
sciousness of failure to attain to an ideal. If the 
no gives us the high ideals of life as dreamed of by 
the recluse priesthood of the period, the kyogen 
^ves us a true picture of the degenerate national 
life of the Ashikaga (or Muromachi) age. It would 
be possible to re-construct a picture of the social 
conditions of the age from the texts of the extant 
kyogen. Following the analysis given by Florenz, 
we should see, in the sketches made by these 
anonymous satirists, a nobility and clergy eftemi- 
nate and worldly, and meriting the disdain of the 
fighting classes whose hand was uppermost in the 
attairs of the distracted empire, a low state of 
social morality, much poverty and distress, no 
efficient system of police, and, above all, a general 
callousness and indifierence to suffering which 
acquiesced in the ridiculing of the blind, the 
maimed, and the suffering. Read in connexion 
with works like the Tsurezure gusa and the 
voluminous correspondence of men like Nichiren, 
Rennyo, and otheis, now being gradually made 
accessible to Western readers, the kyogen texts 
are invaluable for all students of Japanese life and 
society during the Middle Ages. 

4. The ‘kabuki.’ — The no and kyogen were 
nev%r popular performances. They were com- 
posed for the amusement of certain privileged 
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classes in the capital and elsewhere ; they were 
patronized by Shoguns and courtiers ; and, when 
the kydgen had lost their sting by reason of the 
pax To'kugawica introduced by lyeyasu (1603-32), 
almost every daimyd of any importance or wcaltli 
kept his own troupe of actors at his little court. 
But for the common people, the merchant, the 
farmer, and the artisan, the lyrical dramas were 
never intended. 

About the year 1569 there appeared in Kyoto a 
woman named Izumo no O Kuni, whose genius 
produced a remarkable revolution in the dramatic 
world of her country. O Kuni was the daughter 
of an Izumo blacksmith, and, being a girl of 
prepossessing appearance, was early engaged as 
mikOi or kagura-diSuUGer, at a temple in the 
village of Kitsuki. The temple was destroyed 
by fire, and O Kuni started on a quest for money 
to rebuild it. It is probable that she went first to 
Sado, where gold had recently been discovered, 
and where money was readily spent. Soon after- 
wards, in 1569, she made her appearance at Kyoto, 
where she set up a booth (or shibai) in the dry bed 
of the Kamogawa, and began giving performances 
which speedily became very popular. She Avas 
dressed in the black robe of a priest of the 
Shinshu sect of Buddhists, and her dancing was 
of the style known as yaya-odori^ or nembutsu- 
odori, the pantomimic sacred dance which, as we 
have seen, Kuya ShSnin and others used in their 
itinerating preachings through the country. She 
accompanied her dancing by rude songs on the 
impermanency of this transient world. Her per- 
formances attracted much attention, and her quest 
for the temple was soon accomplished. In the 
meantime she liad discovered her vocation. To 
this she was helped by a certain Nagoya Sanza- 
buro, the son ot a samurai in Owari,* who had 
been educated by monks at Odawara, and adopted 
later by Game, lord of Aidzu, one of the political 
suppox’tera of the TaikO Hideyoshi. Nagoya was 
a handsome and brave man, witli a great reputa- 
tion as a lady-killer. It was said tliat the fair 
Yodogimi was one of his conquests, and that 
Hideyoshi’s reputed son, Hideyori, was in reality 
his. Gamo died in 1595, and Nagoya, now a 
rdniuy or masterless knight, came presently to 
Kyoto, where he became" attached to O Kuni, 
who was some fifteen years his senior. Under his 
influence, she changed her methods. She dis- 
carded her priest’s robe for the dress of a two- 
s worded samurai, sang popular ditties instead of 
nemhutsu hymns, and began to act on themes of a 
purely secular nature. Her popularity increased 
still more. Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Hideyoshi’s 
son, Hideyasu, invited her to act in their presence, 
and there is an old print in the Museum at Uyeno, 
which represents her performing before a crowded 
hoipe in which several Europeans are to be seen. 
This touch of the West in contact with the East 
is not without its significance. Every resident 
in Japan knows how marvellously quick the 
Japanese are to adopt the latest ideas from foreign 
countries, and it is quite possible that the modern- 
ized drama which was thus instituted by O Kuni 
and Nagoya contained elements derived from the 
European drama. Shakespeare was in the zenith 
of his power when O Kuni was acting, and there 
were but few Englishmen in Japan who could 
have told the Japanese of him. Corneille was not 
yet born ; but the Spanish drama had been at its 
topmost point of fame for many years, and there 
were many Spaniards, clerical and other, in the 
Imperial city. It is possible that the Europeans 
represented in the old print in the Tokyo Museum 
aie Spaniards. 

The popular name for these representations was 
fchihaiy a name still m universal nse to denote a 


theatre, the secular drama, or a secular play. The 
name chosen for it by its founders was kabuki a 
word originally signifying comedy and licence 
but in later days ennobled so as to denote ‘the 
art of singing and dancing.’ Tokyo still boasts 
of a kabuki-cho, or street devoted to this sort of 
drama, and of a kabuki-za theatre, which ha& 
hitherto attracted to itself some of the greatest 
names of the Japanese theatrical Avorld. 

The year 1604 marks the height of O Kuni’s 
personal popularity. About that year, Nagoya, 
who had returned to his samurai life, was killed 
in a brawl, and O Kuni, who was getting on in 
years, retired to a nunnery in her native place, 
where she died in obscurity, nine years later. 

5 . The ‘ onna-kabuki.’ — Imitation is always one 
of the greatest tests of popularity. Before O Kuni 
retired from the histrionic life, her theatres had 
already found imitators in various cities, notably 
at Osaka and Yedo, and the movement showed 
signs of permanent vigour. But the onna-kabuki, 
as it was called, fell into disgrace with the Shogun- 
ate, and its prominent feature was prohibited by 
the police of lyeyasu in 1629. One of the chief 
novelties of O Kuni’s representations had been her 
bold assumption of male attire. But when she fell 
in with Nagoya she was no longer a young woman, 
and it does not seem that there were other women 
directly associated with her in the enterprise. What 
Avas probably harmless in her case became a prece- 
dent of doubtful character in the hands of others. 
Women of uncertain reputation were brought on 
the stage in the rival kabuki theatres ; Avith them 
Avere associated men of Ioav life, and the result 
seemed very dangerous to the public morals. The 
employment of women in kabuki plays Avas there- 
fore prohibited by the Shoguns’ police. No Avoman 
Avas employed as an actress in a tiieatre from the 
year 1629 until the debut, in the so-called sushi- 
shibai, of Sada Yakko, at the end of the lObli 
century. 

6. The ‘ningyd-shibai.’ — The prohibition of 
Avomen actors was, for the time being, an almost 
crushing blow to the kabicki* The place of the 
Avomen, banished by the decree of 1629, Avas taken 
by young boys, who played the Avomen’s parts ; but 
the moral consequences of the so-called wakashu- 
shibai were worse than those of the onna-shibai 
had been. Besides, the boy-actors had not yet 
been trained, and some time had perforce to elapse 
before the kabuki could regain its former popu- 
larity. In the meantime a new species of dramatic 
performance got an innings, Avliicli its promoters 
used to gieat advantage. The visitor to Japan 
will still sometimes meet Avith a travelling mendi- 
cant, carrying on his back a portable shrine con- 
taining some religious image or symbol which is 
the pilgrim’s object of devotion. It is probable 
that in those mendicant vagrants we have a relic 
of the ancient odori-nmubutsu, and that the itiner- 
ant preachers carried with tliem an idol, before 
Avhich they performed their simple religious dances, 
and Avhicli they used as a visible emblem of the 
faith they preached. O Kuni had discarded the 
emblems, Avuilst retaining for a Avhile the religious 
dance and song ; but there Avere (and still are) 
travelling priests who retained them. The found- 
ers of the nmgyd-shibai, or ‘dolls’ theatre,’ made 
these dolls or images the central feature of their 
ai*t. The itineration ceased, and the idol, settled 
in a permanent abode, developed into a marionette, 
or set of movable dolls. The marionettes of the 
ningyb-shibai Avere extremely popular during the 
Avhole jieriod of the Tokugawa government, and 
performances of this sort are still to be met Avith, 
especially in Osaka. Strange to say, the marion- 
ettes had a consulerable influence on the uiibHequeiit 
developments of the Icnbuki 
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* Amon^ the things,’ says Balet, in a lecture delivered before 
the Alliance Fran^aiae at Yokohama, Feb. 1911, ‘ which strike 
and shock us most in the popular theatre must be placed the 
singular gesticulation of the actors. Stiff, and moving by 
brusque starts, their gestures completely lack the ease and 
naturalness of real life ; one would say they were marionettes, 
and not without good reason ; for the actors of the kabuki took 
the marionettes of the booths in the fairs as their models. By 
an incomprehensible aberration, the Japanese have imitated 
these gestures, have elaborated them, and have fixed them 
permanently in the drama — except in comedy, — thus keeping 
aloof from the true imitation of life, falsifying the expression of 
even the simplest sentiments, to the point of making them a 
pure pantomime. From the theatre, these gestures passed 
insensibly into daily life. It is not difficult to find traces of 
them in the current expression of certain emotions ; anger, 
scorn, especially defiance, are often expressed among the 
Japanese in the manner of the actors of the kabuhi. Apart 
from this influence of gestures, the other — ^that of the manners 
and morals preached up ad naiiseain in bloodthirsty tragedies 
— has not been the least effective in the formation of the 
Japanese mentality.’ It is not necessary to follow Balet in all 
his conclusions and inferences. The mam thing is to note the 
effect of the marionette theatres on the gestures of the kabuki 
actors. 

7 . The ‘joruri/ — Japan, like every Oriental 
country, has always had its story-tellers and 
wandering minstrels, whose repertoire included 
stories and legends of gods, heroes, and person- 
ages famous in national history, such as Benkei, 
the lighting monk. One of the most popular of 
these stories was the history of Joruri, the famous 
mistress of Yoshitsune — a story belonging to the 
same cycle of epos as Benkei (see Saito MusashUbo 
Benkeif by de Benneville, Yokohama, 1910). The 
story of the loves of this celebrated woman was so 
popular that it overshadowed all the rest and gave 
its name to the whole class of minstrel narrative, 
so that a joruri came to be the generic name for 
this class of recitals. The joruri stories were 
originally unwritten, handed down from minstrel 
to minstrel in substance but not in letter. Ota 
Nobunaga, the rival of Hideyoslii, and a man of 
considerable literary judgment, is said to have 
suggested that it would be an improvement to 
the joruri to have an established written text, 
and his mistress, Ono no O Tsu,^ is said to have 
been the first person to commit joruri to writing. 
A few years later, about A.D. 1600, Si, joruri singer, 
Menukiya Chozaburo, conceived the idea of a part- 
nership with the master of a marionette show near 
Osaka, and the result was a form of ningyd-shibaiy 
which soon gained the popular favour. In 1685, 
a certain Takemoto Gidayu opened a marionette 
theatre, bearing his own name, in Osaka, and the 
joruri came to be equally well known under the 
new name of gidayu. 

8 . The Genroku theatre. “The influence of the 
marionette show on the legitimate drama is seen in | 
the fact that some of the greatest dramaturgists 
of Japan under the Tokugawas, notably Chika- 
matsu and Takeda (middle of 18th cent.), were 
also writers of gidayu. From the marionette 
theatre they had learned the value of the literary 
side of the drama. They appreciated the fact that 
it was something more than a mere collection^ of 
lyric songs loosely strung together by words which 
were scarcely worth recording, more than a mere 
exhibition of gestures and movements such as could 
be done by marionettes quite as well as by living 
men — above all, that it was more than the diversion 
of the passing hour by realistic, but motiveless, 
imitations of scenes of real life. Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon (1653-1724) stands a very long way behind 
Shakespeare, but he understood, as Sliakespeare 
and his contemporaries had done, the vocation of 
the dramatic poet. He aimed at, and to a certain 
extent succeeded in, putting the dramatic poet into 
his proper place as the creator of a drama with 
ideals, representing life, and forming manners. 
The mediyeval no had been the sole property of 
the ruling military and cultured classes ; 0 Kuni’s 
work had been an appeal to the vulgar ; Chika- 
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matsu and his school, without excluding the edu- 
cated or despising the ignorant classes, made their 
appeal to the great common-sense bourgeoisie, which 
forms the mainstay of every nation. That their 
ai>peal was not made in vain, may be seen in the 
immense influence exercised by Takeda’s Gkushin- 
guru in keeping alive in the people’s heart the spirit 
of loyalty to the Imperial throne. 

9 . Difficulties besetting the ‘kabuki.’ — One of 
the great difficulties in the way of realizing the 
highest dramatic ideals lay, and still lies, in the 
despised position of the actors. The kabuki has 
never quite effaced the bar sinister in its escutcheon. 
Its founders, O Kuni and Nagoya, were deemed 
none too respectable ; the onna-kahuki were per- 
formed mostly by prostitutes ; the lads who acted 
in the wakasiiu-lcahuki were connected with vices 
which flourished in one of the ‘ cities of the plain.’ 
There was reason in abundance for the Tokugawa 
government to take alarm : there was not merely 
the love of pleasure and the increase of luxury 
among the people to be feared, but also the danger 
to the social order, and the confusion of classes and 
castes. The Shogunal government did not weaken 
in the carrying out of what it conceived to be its 
duty. In 1609, lyeyasu prohibited all theatres in 
Shidzuoka, which was at that time his residence ; 
in 1610 certain court ladies at Kyoto were sent into 
exile for going to a theatre, the manager of the 
theatre being executed. In 1629 every perform- 
ance in which women appeared was forbidden. In 
1641 a manager who had allowed his ‘ young men ’ 
to appear as women on the stage was severely 
punished. A few years later, under strict regula- 
tions, a few actors were allowed to appear in female 
characters, but they were forbidden to wear silk 
or brocades, and had to shave the front of their 
head. Theatres, like brothels, were lelegated to 
certain quarters, samurai were forbidden to attend 
them, and the actors were not allowed to associate 
with the ordinary citizens. They were classed 
apart, like the eta, and the numeral substantive 
used for them classed them with animals rather 
than with men, as though one should say, ‘ so many 
head of cattle,’ ‘ so many head of actors.’ The 
term kawara-mono refers to the origin of the 
kabuki amongst the heap of broken ‘ tiles ’ and 
rubbish in the dry river-bed of the Kamogawa. 
Under such circumstances it was extremely difficult 
for the kabuki drama to struggle into respecta- 
bility. 

10 . Earliest written ‘kabuki.’ — We have already 
seen that the writing of joruri influenced the pro- 
duction of regular di*amas. It is worthy of notice 
that, in 1655, a theatre in Yedo produced a con- 
secutive drama of several acts, entitled Soga no 
Juban Kiri, which required 15 actors. Another 
play, in 1666, also produced in Tokyo, was written 
by Kawara Jonnosuke, and was entitled Soga no 
kydgen. One may see from the titles of these 
plays how strong was the appeal made to the 
national imagination by the stirring events of the 
Middle Ages, which have furnished Japan with a 
genuine, if informal, epic poem. 

11. Actor families. — One of the results of the 
Tokugawa legislation, which compelled the actors 
to live by themselves, apart from their fellow- 
citizens, was the formation of an actor class. This 
was quite in accordance with ancient J apanese tra- 
dition. Japan has, from the earliest times, had 
castes of doctors, wrestlers, sword-makeis, painters, 
etc., and the result of the system may be seen in 
the specialized skill of production combined with 
a marvellous lack of creative power, which marks 
almost all Japanese work, especially in the various 
departments of art. In the Japanese drama, we 
observe the rise of great actor families, e.g. that of 
Ichikawa Danjuro, which has, as it were, stereo- 
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typed the dramatic art along certain definite lines, 
and thereby produced an aiticle perfect in its owui 
way, but which has stilled originality and well- 
nign killed the art of tlie playwright. Judged by 
its own standards, the Japanese kabukiy with its 
posturings and intonations reminiscent of the reci- 
tatives of the no and thejoruriy its stilted language, 
and its simple dignity, is a thing as perfect as an 
art influenced by very imperfect ideals can make 
it. But what playwright could do his best, if he 
were ‘ bossed ’ from the beginning to the end of his 
composition by a clique of hereditary actors, who 
said that things had always been just so in their 
family ? 

12. The Meiji theatre. — Like everything else in 
Japan, the drama stagnated from about the end of 
the second decade of the 18th cent, to the end of 
the seventh decade of the 19th. The actors were 
a class of social outcasts, but they had the supreme 
sway in their own little kingdom, where things 
went leisurely along the old grooves. The Meiji 
Kestoration swept away all class distinctions, and 
the actors emerged from their isolation. In 1876, 
at the opening of the Shintomiza theatre in Tokyo, 
the Foreign Ministers and members of the corps 
diplomatique accejited invit«'itions to be present at 
the opening performance. It was a great shock to 
Japanese conservatism, but it proved to be a whole- 
some example ; in 1886, Count Inoue ventured to 

f ive a iieiformance at his own residence, at which 
chikawa Danjuro acted, in the presence of the 
Emperor himself. The visits of distinguished per- 
sonages, e.g, Piince Arthur of Connaught, gave 
opportunities for official recognition of the dra- 
matic profession ; and, in 1903, Prince Ito delivered 
a funeral oration in honour of the popular Danjuro. 
The old ostracism has not yet quite ^one ; a statue 
of Danjuro, erected a few years ago in front of the 
Kabiikiza theatre, had to be I'emoved j but it is 
abundantly evident that the actors are winning for 
themselves a recognized position in the Japanese 
world. 

13. The ‘soshi-shibai.’ — One of the most hopeful 
signs connected with the modern Japanese stage is 
that the monopoly of the great actor families has 
been broken. Tfiie sbshi-shibaiy born some 25 years 
ago, presents many iioints of resemblance to the 
earlier enterprise of O Kuni and Nagoya, coming 
into the wond, as did its predecessor, at a time 
when ‘a fever of reform and innovation’ was raging 
throughout Japan. Kawakami Otojiro, the flighty 
son of a toy-dealer, had an undistinguished course 
at school at Fukuoka, and then flung himself into 
olitical stump -oratory, after the fashion of young 
apan in the early days of Meiji. He had many 
fellow-travellers along the paths of stump-oratory ; 
the Japanese of the day invented a worci to denote 
these political adventurers. They were known as 
soshi I they were oftener than not impecunious. 
Kawakami and a few brofcher-.wAi formed them- 
selves into a sort of amateur dramatic company, 
and their plays were called soshi-shibai. They gave 
representations of actual life, and gained many 
hearers. Their first object was to make money, 
but success gave them higher ambitions. They 
declared war against the kabnki school, and an- 
nounced a programme of theatrical reform. In 
this they have not succeeded. Kawakami has 
been ably seconded by his wife, Madame Sada 
Yakko, and the Kawalcami troupe has been well 
received in Europe and America. They draw their 
material from many quarters : from Dumas and 
Maeterlinck, from Shakespeare and Ibsen. But 
they have presented crude, ill-adai>ted matter, 
strongly impregnated with a Western flavour, to 
an audience that can only relish the sauces of 
Japan, and they have no Wet succeeded in oaptur- 
ing the popular taste. The dramatist is laeking 


who can draw, as did Shakespeare, on all the 
wealth of accessible literature, and yet present it 
to his audience in a thoroughly native form. The 
lack of a dramatist has been acknowledged in 
many quarters. AVriteis like Fukuchi, Tsubouchi 
Ihaia, and Masuda have tried to supply the vacancy! 
They are undoubtedly on the right track ; but a 
Shakespeare is born, not made, and Jax^an may 
perhaps still be said to be waiting for the ‘ mother 
of Shakespeare.’ 

Eflbrts have also recently been made to conform 
the architecture of Japanese theatres to European 
ideas and requirements, This is notably the case 
in Tokyo with the Yiirakuza (built 1909) and the 
Teikokuza (oi^ened 27th Feb. 1911). It is impos- 
sible as yet to say what etiect these buildings are 
likely to have on Japanese dramatic develojunents. 
A recently established training school for young 
actors and actresses will, if successful, be a step in 
the right direction, as eliminating the hereditary 
principle which has done so much in the way of 
fossilization. It also provides a way by which a 
young woman of respectable family can adopt the 
stage as a profession in an honourable manner 
without the loss of caste. 

14. Actors in the ‘no.’ — The no is essentially a 
piece to be acted by two jplayers, and this funda- 
mental idea is maintained, however great may be 
the number of players actually employed in the 
performance of any particular piece. The prin- 
cipal jieisonage is the shi-tCy the TroL'qnfjSy or actor. 
BLis duty is both to dance and to sing, and his role 
is the pivot on which the whole piece turns. We 
may call him the protagonist. By his side is the 
ivaki ( ‘side ’), who may be comjiared with the deuter- 
agoiiist of the Greek classical stage. As the name 
implies, his r6le is secondary to that of the shidc ; 
but he is nevertheless a necessary adjunct, because it 
is his presence on the stage that gives the requisite 
stimulus to the activities of the 

Some plays lequire the presence of only two 
actors ; and we may with justice consider them as 
types of tlie primitive drama. When more actors 
are required, they are considered as assistants or 
companions to the shi-te or wakL They are desig- 
nated as tomOy ‘ companions,’ but more frequently 
as tsurCy and appear as shi-tc-dzure or wakh-dzurey 
according to the part they rei)iesent. But they 
can scarcely be said to have an independent per- 
sonality : ‘ce sont deux voix qui se rdpondent, et 
non deux personnages qui se parlerit ’ {P6ri). In 
some pieces there appcjars another actor, known 
as the kogaUiy or ‘ child,’ whose rOle is occasion- 
ally of some importance, as when, G,g.y he repre- 
sents an emperor or nobleman ; and in a few places 
we find indefinitely designated personages, otoko 
and onna, ‘man’ and ‘woman.’ Again, in one or 
two plays wo have companies of people representing, 
e.g.y pleasure-seekers, or attendants. These are 
known as tachi-shu. Tlie clown’s part is assigned 
to a personage known as kyogen or okashi. He is 
sometimes entrusted with comic parts during the 
play itself, but more frequently with the comic 
interlude, ai, which separates the first act of a no 
drama from the second. This ai no kyogen is not 
to be confounded with the indexjendent kyogen 
which comes between two distinct no dramas. He 
had his part in these also. 

15. The chorus. — The chorus, or yi-wjfai, con- 
sists of from 8 to 10 musicians, under the command 
oi. ^ ji-gashira. The musicians wear the ordinary 
clothes of the citizen, and have no functions beyond 
those of music and singing. The chorus sometimes 
takes part in the no drama by acting as a sub- 
stitute for a shi-te in the rendering of some song, 
and sometimes it will take part, in a sort of im- 
personal way, in the dialogue. It has some of the 
functions of a Greek chorus, but it never represents 
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a definite group of persons, such as, the 

Phoenician women. 

In addition to the actors and chorus, there are 
two persons whose functions are of the greatest 
importance in the performance of the no — the 
Icoken and the mono-hise. The former, in plain 
clothes, has the duty of looking generally after the 
performance, bringing in swords, fans, etc., as 
required, and removing them unostentatiously 
when no longer needed. The mono-Jcise has the 
superintendence of the wardrobe, and assists the 
actors in their changes of costume, etc. 

16. The orchestra. — Tliis is composed of three, 
sometimes four, instruments. These are: {l)fue, 
(2) ko-tsiUsumi, (3) 6 -t,riUsu 7 ni^ (4) taiJw. The first 
is a flute ; the second and third are a small and a 
large drum, struck with the hand, the former 
carried on the right shoulder, the latter on the left 
knee. The fourth, which is a species of tam- 
bourine, is used only when something awe-inspiring 
is going on, snch as the appearance of a demon or 
spirit, or the * lion-dance.’ The general name for 
the musicians is hayashi-kata, each individual 
being designated by his instrument — fue^kata^ 
taiko-kata^ etc. It is extremely probable that a 
comparison of these instruments with the musical 
instruments in use in ancient China, India, etc., 
might throw much light on the origin of the no 
dramas. 

17. Schools of *n6' actors. — We have seen that 
the no actors are divided into three classes — shi-te, 
waki, and kyogen. These are further subdivided 
into various schools, or ryii. The most important 
are the schools of the shi-te — kwayize^ hosho^ kom^ 
paru, kongo, and kita — which between them furnish 
most of the shi-te and shi-tQ-dziire,^ also the tomo, 
Jcogata^ ji, kokeuy and mono-kise. These five 
* schools ’ are by far the most important. The 
waki are also subdivided into five schools — 
harufuji, fuknOy shindo, takayasu^ and hosho. 
There is a further distinction made in these two 
classes, which is of some importance. They are 
divided into kami-gakari, and shvmo-gakari, ac- 
cording as they base their acting on traditions 
derived from Kyoto {hami) or Nara {shimo'). We 
shall see the iiiiportance of this distinction if we 
remember that the Kyoto Buddhism, mainly 
that of the Tendai sect, witii its ofishoots, is of 
Chinese origin, whilst the Nara Buddhism was 
predominantly Hindu. The kyogen actors are 
subdivided into three classes, each named after its 
founder — Sagi, Iznmi, Okura — as indeed are also 
the various classes of the shi-te and waki. All 
these families of no actors were originally con- 
nected with the kagura dances of the Shinto and 
Ky6bu-Shinto rites, and it is in the kagura that 
the origin of the no drama as found in J apan must 
be sought. 

18. The ‘ no-kydgen ’ stage.— The no was origin- 
ally intended, like the kagura, for outdoor per- 
formance, and this fundamental theory is stiB 
preserved in the arrangement of the stage. It is 
a perfectly simple platform about six yards square, 
with three of its sides open. The fourth side is a 
wall of plain wood panel, with a painting of an old 
pine-tree to suggest an open-air performance. The 
actors have their exits and entrances on the right 
hand of the stage, the chorus on the left. One of 
the pillars supporting the roof is^ called the koken 
hashira, and it is from behind this pillar that the 
koken keeps a watchful eye on the^ performance. 
The green room or vestry is behind the wood- 
panelled wall. 

19. Sung forms. — The Tto drama is a metrical 
composition, the measure adopted being known as 
a knsari, or ‘ chain,’ for the structure of which the 
reader is referred to Peri’s solid treatise already 
quoted. Terms especially noticeable are, e,g., the 


shidai, very often used as an introduction, and 
containing a statement of the general purpose and 
‘ circumstances’ {shidai) of the piece. The issei is 
very similar to it, only more definite, the shidai 
giving, as it were, only a general statement, while 
the issei explains some particular point. The xita, 
or ‘ song,’ is the prerogative of the waki and his 
assistants ; it has nothing in common with the 
tanka of later Japanese literature. To take an 
example : in the uta, the waki and his friends will 
describe the journey they have taken in order to 
reach the scene of action. The sashi and kuri are 
two minor forms : the former a simple recitative, 
which is not used by the kami-gakaii schools, the 
latter a lively song, serving as an introduction to 
the kuse. The kuse may be looked upon as the 
form out of which the no has developed. It is 
accompanied by a dance, and is a remnant of the 
ancient kuse dances which have been so popular in 
Japan since the 10th century. It is the kitse which 
brings ns into touch with the itinerating odori- 
nembutsu preaciiers. The rongi, or ‘ discussion,’ 
a dialogue chanted by shi-te and chorus, is another 
remnant of the Buddhist influence. It is a relic of 
the scholastic discussions of the Buddhist monas- 
teries, especially of those in the Kyoto schools of 
Buddhism. In the waka, which follows the rongi, 
we have, it is said, the remnants of the popular 
songs chanted by the shirabyoshi ; and the gestures 
of the actors at this point are generally suggestive 
of the same origin. The kiri is the closing song, 
and is often closely connected with the waka. 

20. Spoken forms. — The spoken forms are the 
nanori, or ‘ announcement of the name,’ spoken by 
the actor on his first appearance, or, for a woman, 
by the chorus ; the mondo, or dialogue ; the yobi- 
kake, or words addressed to a person supposed to 
be at some distance from the speaker ; and the 
katari, or narration. In the kyogen we have also 
various forms of ai, ‘ interludes.’ In the katari-ai 
the kyogen actor gives a new exposition, sometimes 
with considerable variations, of the plot of the 
drama. The tachi-ai, while ultimately connected 
with the development of the drama, is spoken by 
outside personages, as, for instance, by a deus ex 
machina in the form of a god or spirit. The 
ashirai-ai is an interlude in which a servant, 
boatman, etc., plays a principal part. 

21. Masks used in the ‘ no.’ — There are about 
thirty masks in common use for no representations 
— though there are, of course, special masks for 
use in the rarer pieces. The particulars of these 
masks are given in Kamen-fu, Nogaku Unnoshu, 
and Nogaku Shozoku. 

The introduction ol masks into Japan is generally attributed 
to Shotoku Taishi (t621), the great patron ol Buddhism. This 
is another indication of a point made elsewhere in this article, 
that the no is of Indian origin, for the Buddhism which Shotoku 
favoured was notoriously of the Indian variety. Other famous 
mask-makers of primitive times are Tankaiko, K5b6 Daishi, and 
Kasuga — all well-known carvers of Buddhist images. These 
were succeeded by the Jissaku, or ten mask-makers, of the 
Heian (800-1186) and Kamakura (1186-1332) ages, and these by 
the Rokuaaku and Chuaaku schools, who bring us down to the 
end of the Ashikaga period. We then come to the well-known 
Kawachi, who at one time worked as a saddler in the retinue 
of the great Taiko Hideyoshi (1536-98). Hideyoshi was a great 

atron of the lyrical drama, which he treated with almost re- 

gious respect. One da^ Kawachi peeped from behind some 
curtains at his master robing himself for a dramatic performance. 
Before he donned his mask, Hideyoshi held it over his head and 
did obeisance. From that moment Kawachi determined to 
abandon the calling of a saddle-maker and devote his energies 
to the making of masks. 

22. Fans. — The fans used are of two kinds — 
suyehiro and shimai~dgL The former seem to 
correspond with the rOle of the actors. Thus we 
have okina-dgi, the ‘ grown man’s fan,’ with a 
representation of waves and of horai, the Elysium 
of perpetual felicity, which, like the classical 
Islands of the Blest, is snpxjosed to exist in the 
midst of the Ocean. Another, the so-called shura- 
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ogij represents the world of the Asuras, the 
Buddhist world of bloodshed and slaughter. 
Significantly enough, there are two forms of 
shura-dgi, the genji-shura and the heiJc&shuraj 
which thus perpetuate the memory of Japan’s most 
famous period of internal strife. Other memorials 
of that sad time may be found in tlie kyojo-ogi 
and kyojo-ironashi-ogl (respectively, the ‘ insane 
woman’s fan,’ and the ‘ insane woman’s colouiless 
fan’), the latter with its sad pictures of the heron 
amongst the snow, and the ill-omened crow sitting 
on a withered tree. It would be beyond our scope 
to describe all these varieties. I’he shimai-dgi 
does not present so many varieties. The simplest 
form, the rnidzumaki-no-dgi, ‘ water - sprinkler’s 
fan, ’ is used by the lowest grade of actors, whose 
humble performances are fitly symbolized by the 
unobtrusive but necessary work of the ‘ water- 
sprinkler ’ — an important functionary in hot dusty 
countries. When the actor-student has been pro- 
moted to a higher grade, and is allowed to dance 
for the first time, he uses a midzuhiki fan, Le. the 
fan of the ‘ water-di'awer ’ ; while the next pro- 
motion, to the rank which permits him to perform 
the mochidzuki dance, is marked by the use of a fan 
known as chidori. Buddhist influence, chiefly of 
the Hosso and Kegon schools, may be seen in the 
clouds — five, seven, or nine, according to circum- 
stances — which distinguish other fans of a higher 
order. But the gradation of actors, dramas, and 
dances is very clearly due to Chinese thought. 

It would take ua too lone", for the purposes of this article, to 
trace the connecting points betwcien the Japanese lyric drama 
and the drama of the Hindus. But there certainly are such 
points of connexion, traceable through fans, masks, musical 
instruments, dresses, and dress-materiala, not only with India, 
but with the Levant. Thus, for instance, there are two names 
for dress-materials much used in the no — donm and sAw-sw, 
translated by Brinklej^ as ‘ damask * and ‘ satin ’ — which are 
said, though perhaps not with much probability, to point to a 
Damascene and Syrian origin for these materials. But these 
are points which still await investigation. 

23. Peculiarities of construction of the ' kabuki ’ 
theatre. — The word shibai means *a lawn,’ or * on 
the lawn.’ Tliere is an old tradition, connected 
with the Nan-yen-df) temple at Nara, which says 
that, at a very remote period, the earth ojiened 
with a yawning cavity ri|^it in front of the temple, 
with much exhalation of poisonous gases and 
smoke. It being evidently advisable to propitiate 
the incensed deities who had brought about this 
calamity, tlie Goveriimeut of the day oixlered that 
the okina and sanbaso dances should be performed 
in front of the chasm. This was done on the 
smooth gi’ass before the temple, and with the 
desired effect. This incident is still commemorated 
by the Takigi-no-No at Kara, which is always per- 
formed ‘ on the lawn.’ It is possible, therefore, 
that O Kuni, in inaugurating the shibai or kabuki 
drama, meant it to be a resurrection, as far as 
possible under altered circumstances, of the primi- 
tive dances of pre-historic times. 

The first theatre in Kyoto was erected in 1632 ; 
in Osaka, in 1633 ; in Yedo, in 1624 ; and the con- 
struction of these places of amusement was speedily 
followed by others. The first theatrical building in 
Yedo was the Saruwakaza, which was the outcome 
of the philanthropic efibrts of a certain Saruwaka 
Kanzalmro. The Genua period (a.d. 1616-1643), 
whilst enjoying the firm hand of the Tokugawa 
Shogun ate, was still one of considerable con- 
fusion and unrest. The cessation of the long- 
continued civil wars and the subsequent dissolution 
of many of the opposition clans had filled the 
country with unemployed men-at-arms (rdntn), 
who flocked to the larger cities in search of em- 
ployment. Yedo was naturally their chief place 
of refuge, and in the crowded q^uarters of Asakusa, 
RySgoku, and Shiba, they might be seen in their 
hundreds, concealing their faces beneath large 


straw hats, and waiting for any chance opportunity 
of congenial occupation. When they could do 
nothing else, they beat drums and sang ballads, 
and thus gained a few rin from the good-natured 
citizens. Saruwaka saw that these unemployed 
fighting men constituted a real danger to the State, 
and set to work to find safe outlets for their super- 
fluous energies. He built himself a large villa, the 
construction of which gave employment to many 
hands ; he lived luxuriously and ostentatiously, 
and kept large retinues of servants ; at last, the 
idea occurred to him of founding a theatre as an 
institution by which many of these unemployed 
warriors might gain a living, and all might find 
recreation and amusement. The idea was very well 
received, the ronin organized themselves con amore, 
the Government gave its consent to the under- 
taking, and a dream in which Saruwaka saw a 
crane flying towards him, with the leaf of an %ch6 
{Ficus religiosa) on a plate in its bill, was inter- 
preted as an omen of the best sort, Saruwaka’s 
theatre was the first permanent kabuki building in 
Japan, and gave a model which all subsequent 
kabuki theatres have follov^ed. The no dramas in 
the Middle Ages were performed in the most flimsy 
of temporal^ booths. 

The construction of the old kabuki theatres may 
be understood by the consideration of certain thea- 
trical words which are still in use, but which 
cannot be made clear except by reference to old 
usages and peculiarities. Thus the word hancru^ 
‘to turn aside,’ is, in theatrical parlance, ‘to finish 
a performance.’ In Saruwaka’s building, the en- 
trance was protected by a hanging mat, which the 
spectators had to push aside in order to enter. 
When the performance came to an end, the mat 
was ‘ turned aside ’ to facilitate egress, and left so. 
Similarly, wo akerUf ‘ to open the lid,’ is used 
of the opening of a theatre — the heavy, lid-like 
shutters all round the building being tightly closed 
when there was no drama in course of performance. 
The quasi-military character of the actors in Saru- 
waka’a theatre sliowed itself in the yagura^ or 
castle-tower (now disused), erected on the roof to 
give the building something of the appearance of 
a feudal castle. On two sides of the yagura were 
suspended zai, the baton used by a Japanese 
general in the direction of a battle. But these 
theatrical zai were known as bonten — the name 
given by Buddhists bo Brahma, the greatest of the 
guardian deities— and replaced the Shintfi gohei 
which O Kuni had used in her iemi>oraiy erections. 
The use of the bonten and goli&i is a pruof of the 
existence of a certain amount of religiosity, hut 
need not be pressed further. 

While certain of the minor structural features of 
the early kabuki have disappeared, certain others 
remain. Thus the modern Japanese stage is dis- 
tinguished by ; {a) the hmiarmchi^ or ‘flower-way’ 
— a raised platform or corridor by whicli the actors 
have access to the stage from the other end of the 
theatre, passing light through the spectators in the 
it* The hanamichi was at one time bordered with 
owers, hence its name. It is always on the left 
hand of the spectators ; on their right there is 
sometimes another passage of the same sort, called 
the karihanamichi, or ‘ temporary llower-bridge.’ 
(6) Between the hanamichi an<l the stage is a 
space called hashi-gakari, ‘bridge-space,’ some- 
times also known by a term derived from the usages 
of the camp — m‘us)m hashlri, ‘ warriors running.’ 
It is through this space that warriors reach the 
stage. Near it is the okuhyd-guchi, ‘coward’s 
hole,’ the significance of which is obvious, (c) The 
hutai-han^ or * stage- watch,’ with its reliefs of 
sentinels, again betrays a quasi-inilitary origin. 
{d) The central part of the stage is made to revolve 
{mawari butai) — an arrangement which calls to 
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mind the iKKi/KXrjfia of the Greek stage ; the machine 
which works this is situated in the naraku, ‘ hell,’ 
below the stage, where is also to be found the 
seriage, or seridashi, by which actors are ‘ pushed 
up ’ through the flooring of the stage. There are 
two or three trap-doors for this purpose {kiri~ana) 
on the stage itself, and a similar one {suppon) on 
the hanamichi. Only the larger theatres were 
allowed to have mawari-butai — possibly only they 
could afford the luxury, (e) The koken calls to 
mind primitive conditions in the history of the 
European drama. He is the attendant (supposed 
to be invisible) of the principal actors, wears black 
clothes, removes articles that are not required, ad- 
justs the actors’ robes, and holds a candle for them. 
if) The tedai, who represents the proprietor and is 
charged with the business of the theatre, sits, 
during the performance, near the main entrance of 
the house. When there is nothing on, his office is 
in the shildri-ba^ or accountant’s room. The todoH 
has the supervision of everything connected with 
the performance and the actors. His office {todori- 
ha) is in the back part of the building, as are also 
the hayashi-beya, or room for the musicians, the 
gakuya, or ‘green room,’ for the actors, and the 
sakusha-beyay or ‘authors’ room.’ This last calls 
for a few words. The Japanese have scarcely any 
dramatic writers, and none of great note. Very 
few of the no dramas can be assigned to any 
particular writer, and the same remark holds good 
of the kahuki drama. The actors themselves, 
sitting in committee, compose the play as a Joint- 
effort, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else that has helped to keep the J apanese stage so 
stagnant and unprogressive. Recent efibrts at re- 
form, such as Kawakami’s sofihi-shibai and the 
construction of the new Imperial Theatre, must 
be looked upon as so many efforts to overthrow 
the tyranny of the player-actors. The student 
of English literature will see here the point of 
analog with the pre-Shakespearean dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age. 

24. Influence of the drama on the development 
of ‘Bushido.’ — The no drama had its first glory in 
the Middle Ages, when the military and chivalrous 
spirit of Japanese knighthood was at its prime. 
We may seek for its origin in the oldest religious 
sentiment of the people, in the Buddhism of the 
Nara age, in Chinese and Indian influences. But 
the fact still remains that the drama never took 
root until the spirit of the nation was moved by the 
incidents of that great national epic (for it was 
nothing less) which gathers round Yoshitsune, 
Benkei, Yoritomo, and the great warriors of the 
Genji and Heike. Then it was that the heart of 
J apan went forth in sympathetic response to the 
great ideals set before it during that period of 
national distress. It was then that the imagina- 
tion was quickened, and the image formed of the 
ideal hero, brave, loyal, patient, quick in honour’s 
q[uarrel — and yet a religious mystic, whose poetic 
insight enabled him to see, dimly perhaps, but 
with faith, the underlying verities of existence. 
This is the ideal set before us in the no, and the 
idealization wsls much assisted by the quietistic 
teachings of the Zen school of Buddhism. 

The ideals were, however, indistinct, and the 
principles underlying B^cskido, or the ‘ Way of the 
Ideal Knight,’ were felt rather than understood. 

It was reserved for a later age to elaborate the 
philosophy of life with which Bushido presents us, 
and Yamaga Soko (born 1622), the disciple of 
Hayashi Kazan, and the instructor of Oishi Kur- 
anosuke, who headed the celebrated band of the 
forty-seven romn, has been often singled out as 
the first formal exponent of Bushido. According to 
Yamaga (the present writer is here following the 
Rev. J. T. Imai, who in his turn follows Prof. 


Inouye Tetsujir5), Bushido 
somewhat as follows : 


may be summarized 


To know one's proper work or duty, to have the will to do it, 
and to carry out one’s good intentions with diligence and zeal. 
True manliness is shown by not being moved by poverty, 
wealth, or power. In order to reach that ideal, there should 
be acquired large-mindedness, a noble ambition, gentleness, 
courtesy, contentment ; a power of discerning right from wrong, 
gain from loss ; uprightness, honesty, constancy. These virtues 
are to show themselves in the deportment, in gravity, in the 
care taken in seeing, hearing, and speaking, in the expression 
ot the countenance, in temperance and propriety in dress 
houses, furniture, diet. The knight must have a nghb way of 
using his time, his wealth, his pleasures (J T. Imai, Bushidd 
Tokyo, 19101. 

It has been said that the old-fashioned Bushido 
of the mediaeval knighjts gave its last expiring 
flicker in the deaths of Oishi Kuranosuke and his 
band of ronin in 1703. Certainly the pax Toku- 
gawica which lay on Japan from the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the 19th century was no 
favourable soil for the production of so delicate a 
flower. But Yamaga Soko and his Confucianist 
successors were in the meantime busy laying the 
foundation of a new Bushido , and in this they"^ were 
ably aided and abetted by the dramatists, both of 
the kahuki and of the ningyd-sMbai (marionettes). 

‘ It was at this period,' says Imai (op. cit.) ‘ that the historic 
dramas began to be produced by Chikamatsu, Takeda, Izumo, 
and later writers. They were exponents of Bitshido to the 
mind of the people, to men and women alike of all classes, just 
as Soko and others were to the learned. It was through these 
historical plays . . , that Bushido influences acted and re-acted 
on the Japanese people.’ 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence that 
the stage has had and still has in forming popular 
ideas of religion and morality in Japan, but we 
must remember that the words ‘ honour,’ ‘ loyalty,’ 
‘duty,’ ‘honesty,’ and ‘truth,’ which these plays 
directly and indirectly illustrate, are not quite 
the equivalents of the same words when found in 
Christian writings. They must be interpreted 
according to the standards of morality which were 
generally accepted in 18th cent. Japan. 

Literature. —Students desiring to pursue their .studies be- 
yond the limits traced by this article are recommended to 
consult, for European and American authorities, the very com- 
plete Bibliographies published by von Wenckstern, in 1894 
and 1904; and^for Japanese writers, the list given by Pdri in 
Bulletin de VBcole Frangaise de VExtriyne Orient, vol. ix. pp 
264-273. The writer’s own obligations are to the works of 
W. G. Arton, esp. History of Japanese Literature, London, 
1898 ; K. Florenz, Geschichte der japanischen Literatur, Leip- 
zig, 1901; M. Re von, Manuel de la UtUraturejaponaise, Paris 
1910 ; Peri, articles in Bulletin de VBcole Frangaise de V BxtrSTni 
Orient, 1904-5 ; Balet, articles in Japan Daily Herald, Yoko- 
hama, Nov.-Dee. 1910; and B. H. Chamberlain, Thxngs 
J apanese s, London, 1906 ; also to various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the TASJ. LloyD. 

DRAMA (Javanese and Further Indian). — The 
Javanese drama is one of the most interesting of 
the entire Orient, particularly through its high 
development of the ‘ shadow-play.’ Seven distinct 
forms of drama in Java are enumerated by Juyn- 
boll {AE xiii. 4-6) : (1) wayang purwd, which are 
played with puppets of buffalo leather, which cast 
their shadows on a curtain, and draw their themes 
from the Mahdbhdratay the Rdmdyana, or the 
Javanese Manik Maya- (2) wayang gedog, the 
same as the preceding, except that’ the subjects 
are drawn from the native Javanese Pa?^y^-cycle ; 

(3) wayang kelitik or kcrutyil, which are played 
with flat unclothed wooden puppets, and draw 
their themes from the cycle of Damar Wulan-, 

(4) wayang goUg^ which are played with round 
clothed puppets, and draw their themes from 
the Daonar wulan and the Muhammadan Amir 
Ambyah cycles ; (5) wayang topeng, with a reper- 
toire identical with that of the first three classes, 
but played with masked actors ; (6) wayang wong, 
the same as the last, except that the actors are 
unmasked ; and (7) tvayang beber, vflth the same 
repertoire as the preceding, but represented by a 
pictured scroll which is unrolled and explained by 
the dalang. The usual mode of presentation of a 
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loayang is as follows : -A white sheet {kelir) is 
stretched on a wooden frame {panggung)* At the 
top of this frame a lamp {blencon) is placed so as 
to cast its light upon the screen, and on the same 
aide as the lamp the ‘director’ [dalaiig) squats, 
having on his left a chest {kotjik) containing the 
puppets [wayang or ringgit). On the side of this 
chest are a few small plates of metal, which are 
struck by the dalang to imitate warlike sounds. 
Near him, moreover, is a bowl of incense, and also 
a basin containing the offerings {sayeii) for the 
spirits. The men in the audience are seated on 
the same side of the curtain as tlie dalang^ while 
the women are placed on the opposite side, so that 
they do not see the puppets, but only their 
shadows. All the lines are recited by the dalang, 
who varies his voice or gives other indications of 
the change of character. This holds good, at least 
in some cases, even in the wayang wong, or plays 
with unmasked human actors. . In the wayang 
topeng, played with masked actors, on the other 
hand, the players themselves speak the lines. 
Both women and men may act, as in the ancient 
Sanskrit drama. 

The dalang of the Javanese drama corresponds 
closely to the sutradhdra of India (cf. Pischel, 
Heimat des Pioppenspiels, Halle, 1900, pp. 8-10), 
both being primarily ‘ thread -pullers (of the 
puppets),’ although the Avord dalang itself seems 
to connote originally much the same as the English 
‘stroller’ (Hazeu, Bijdrage, pp. 23-24). 

The Javanese wayang was undoubtedly relimous 
in origin, as has been elaborately shown by Hazeu 
{op, cit, pp. 39-59), who calls attention to the 
offerings {sayen) to the s|)irits, to the incense 
offered before the presentation begins, to the fact 
that the plays are given at night, when the spirits 
are abroad, and to the circumstance that the pre- 
sentation is a meritorious act on the part of the 
patron who hires the troupe, and that a wayang 
should be given by all means at certain important 
periods in the li^e of the individual, such as the 
festivals at the seventh month of pregnancy and 
the cutting of the navel-string. According to him, 
moreover, tlie entire shadow-play sprang from a 
desire to represent the ghosts of departed ancestors 
by what resembled them most closely, that is, by 
shadows, while the dct^lang, who causes the puppets 
to cast their shadows oil the screen and recites 
lines for them, is primitively a priest performing 
a religious ceremony of ancestor-worship. The 
religious character of the Javanese wayang is also 
confirmed, perhaps, hy the phallic character of 
many of the puppets, since nudity is not only a 
well-known fertility -charm (cf. Serrurier, De 
Wajang Poerwd, pp. 187-203), but also a potent 
vieans of frightening away demons (Hazeu, op. cit, 
p. 43 ; cf. Crooke, PE, 1806, i. 68-72). At a later 
period this phallicism may, of course, degenerate 
into mere obscenity, as in the Turkish haragoz. 

The age of the drama in Java is uncertain, but 
it is at least clear from allusions to it in the 
literature that it was popular by the beginning of 
the llth cent. A.D.^ Its origin is still more prob- 
lematical, the leading authorities on the subject 
holding views diametrically opposed. Serrurier, 
Hageman, Poensen, and others believe that the 
Javanese drama was profoundly inffuenced by the 
Hindu ; while Crawfurd, Niemann, Braudes, and 
especially Hazeu, deny that Hindu plays formed 
the model of the wayang. An absolute decision of 
the matter is not easy, but in the present state of 
knowledge it would seem that the J avanese drama 
is indeed an original device. India, it is true, 
numbers among its dramatic categories a ‘ shadow- 
play’ {chdydndtaka), which has been elaborately 
discussed by Pischel in his ‘ Has altmdische 
Schattenspiel ’ fP, 1906, pp. 482-602; cf. his 


Hcmiat des Puppenspiels), with the conclusion 
that the shadow- pi ay in the technical sense of the 
term was known in India. Nor is there any 
inherent impossibility that the Dutangada ot 
Subhata (produced in Feb. -Mar. 1243 ; tr. Gray 
JA<9^'‘xxxii. [1912] 1-20) — the only chdydndtaka 
thus far edited — was produced somewhat like the 
Javanese wayang; nevertheless, the difference in 
spirit between this and other plays of the Rama 
cycle in India (cf. L6vi, Thddtre indien, Paris, 
1*890, pp. 267-295), as compared Avith the Rama 
plays of Java (Jii^mboll, ‘ indonesische en achter- 
ludische tooneelvoorstellingen nit het Ramayana,’ 
in Bhjdragcn tot de Taal-, Land-, en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch- Indie, 6th series, vol. x. pp. 
501-565), must be taken into serious consideration. 
The profound influence of the literature of India 
upon J ava is too well known to require emphasis 
(cf. Lassen, hid. Alterthumskunde, Leipzig, 1861, 
iv. 524-531), and it is obvious, moreover, that both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism have given themes 
to the Javanese drama. If a conclusion may be 
hazarded, one may say that the Javanese wayang 
is indigenous, and that foreign influence is mani- 
fested only, or at least chiefly, in the subjects of 
many of the Javanese plays. 

From Java the drama seems to have spread to 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia (cf. Serrurier, op, cit, 
pp. 170-186 ; Hazeu, op. cit, pp. 28-37). In all 
these countries the Rama cycle forms the favourite 
theme, although Buddhistic plays are also frequent 
in Burma. The Burmese drama is divided into 
zaht-pwis, in which men and boys (but never 
Avomen) act, and yoht-thays, or puppet-plays. 
Here again the drama is partly religious, not only 
in subject, but also in occasion, as at the birth of a 
child. It is, furthermore, produced chiefly at 
night, and is thus obviously designed to frighten 
aAvay demons. The Siamese plays, in many of 
which only the verse is Avritten, the prose being 
improvised, deal chiefly with the theme of Rama, 
while the classiflcatioris recall those in Java, the 
chief ones being Un khon (plays by masked actors), 
len hun (i)u})pet-i)Liy.s), and Icn nang (rolls of ox- 
hide t)i Hiked with patterns through Avhich the light 
of a nre is alloAved to shine). 

Among the Malays, finally, the Edtndyana is 
likeAvise an important tliemo, and the drama shows 
the influence not only of Siam and India, but also 
of China. Here the religious basis of the plays is 
strongly evidenced both in the invocation (lagu 
phnanygil), which is performed by a pawang 
(‘magician’) to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments, and in the propitiation of 
sjurits {huka panggong). The Malays are ex- 
tremely partial, moreover, to shadow-pfays, where, 
as in Java, the showman repeats all the lines, 
while in Siam this monologue becomes a real 
dialogue betAveen two persons. Throughout Java 
and Further India, then, the drama is character- 
istically either a shadow-play or a mask. There 
seems, therefore, to be little association with the 
mimetic dance-drama of the Polynesians ; while, 
on the other liand, masks are undoubtedly one of 
the most piimitive forms of all drama, as is clear 
from the analogies of the American Indian and of 
Greek tragedy, to say nothing of the early Roman 
fahulm Atellance. So far as evidence now acces- 
sible goes, it would seem that the dramatic art of 
Java and Further India is an indigenous nroduct, 
despite later undoubted influence from India. 

LiTKRATrjRK. — Serrurier, De Wayang Foerw& (I^eyden, 1896) : 
Hazeu, Bijdrage tot de Kennis van het javaansche Tooneel 
(Leyden, 1897); Juynboll, ‘Wajang- KClipK Oder KSrutjil,’ in 
AM xiii. 4-17, 97-119, also ‘Das javanisohe Maskenspiel,' %b. 
xiv. 41-70, 81-111 ; Hazeu, ‘ Eine “ Wajang Beber" VorsteP 
lung m Jogjakarta,' %b. xvL 128-135 ; Bohatta, ‘ Das javan. 
Drama/ in Mitt, anthropoLog. Qi’sellach, Wien, xxxv. [1906] 278- 
307 ; Shway Yoe, The Burman, his JAfe and Notions {hondoxx, * 
188‘2); Bastian, Iteisen in Siam (Jena, 1867); HaJilett, A/T 
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Thousand Miles on an Elephant (London, 18&0) ; Bock, Jm, 
Reiche des weissen Elephanten (Leipzig*, 1885) ; Muller, * Nang, 
Biam. Schattenspielfiguren im konigl. Museum fur Volkerkunde 
zu Berlin ’ (supplement to AE viii.) ; Moura, Le Royaume du 
Camhodge^ ii. (Paris, 1883); Skeat, Malay Magic ^ondon, 
1900) ; Knosp, *Th6^Ltre en Indocbine,’ in Anthropos, iii. [1908] 
280-293; Jacob, Erwahnungen des Schattentheaters in der 
WelULitU (Berlin, 1906), also Gesch, des Schattentheaters 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. 9-15. LOUIS H. GkAY. 

DRAMA (Jewish). — Dramatic literature among 
the Hebrews, as among all Semitic peoples, was 
scanty. Attempts have indeed been made to 
interpret the song of Moses (Dt 32^"^), the song of 
Miriam (Ex and, above all, the Song of 

Songs (cf. HDB, s.v.)^ as dramatic; but these 
endeavours have been unsuccessful. Nor is the 
Book of Job a drama in any true sense of the term. 
Whatever the Jews accomplished in the drama 
was, and is, due to imitations from the Indo- 
Germanic races with whom they have come in 
contact. The earliest Jewish play dates from the 
2nd cent, B.C., when Ezekiel of Alexandria at- 
tempted to dramatize the events of the Exodus. 
Eragments of his plajr have been preserved by 
Clem. Alex. {Strom, i. 23, 155) and Eusebius 
{Praep, Bvang. ix. 29) ; and Schlirer {GJV^ iii. 
373-376) believes that this drama was intended for 
the stage, although it is difficult to imagine its 
production. In Ezekiel’s work the influence of 
the spirit of Euripides is evident, and his object 
seems to have been not only to instruct the 
Alexandrine Jews in Biblical history, but also to 
wean them away from Gentile plays. 

The general attitude of the Jews, however, 
towards the drama was extremely hostile, in con- 
formity with their policy of self-imposed isolation, 
and their bitterness was increased by their hatred 
of the Romans and their suspicion of the Greeks. 
It was not until the middle of the 17th cent, 
that the increased scope allowed to J ews gave rise 
to a Neo-Hebrew drama, modelled, of course, upon 
the theatre of the Christians by whom they were 
surrounded. The first of these plays was the 
Yesodh 'Olam, by Moses Zacuto, a Marano, or 
renegade crypto- Jew, of Amsterdam, and its theme 
is the Talmudic legend of Abraham’s destruction 
of his father’s idols. The plots of the Neo-Hebrew 
drama are either religious or ethical, as in the 
Asire ha-Tikkoth of Joseph ben-Isaac Penzo 
(Amsterdam, 1673) and the La-Yesharim Tehillah 
of Moses J@[ayyim Luzzato (Amsterdam, 1743), the 
former play having as its theme the attempts of 
Understanding, Providence, and an angel to lead 
back to the path of rectitude a king distracted, 
against his will, by his impulses, his wife, and 
Satan; while the latter drama is an allegory 
designed to show the victory of truth over false- 
hood. No fewer than forty-six Neo-Hebrew plays 
are enumerated by Seligsohn, the majority of them 
based on Biblical or ethical themes. 

Maiw foreign pluys have also been translated 
into Bfebrew, including, for instance, the Gemul 
^Athalyah of David Eranco-Mendes — an adapta- 
tion from Racine and Metastasio (Amsterdam, 
1770) — and versions of Racine’s Esther^ Schiller’s 
Die Bauber^ Bessing’s Nathan der Weise and Die 
Judeny and Shakespeare’s Othello, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Macbeth. The Yiddish dramatists are 
active, and many great cities support one or more 
Yiddish theatres which cater to the Jewish popula- 
tion. These plays are, however, for the most part 
translations or adaptations of dramas by non- 
Jewish authors. The Jewish drama must, there- 
fore, be regarded merely as a literary parasite; 
even its apparently original productions are really 
copied from Indo- Germanic sources. 

laTBRATURB, — Kuyper, ‘Le Pofete juif Ez^chiel, in REJ xlvi. 
48-73, 161-177 [French tr. from Mnemosyne^ new series, xxvii. 
237-280] ; Seligrsohn, ‘ Drama, Hebrew,* in JE iv. 648-651 ; 
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I “Wiernik, * Drama, Yiddish,* it. 663-654, and the bibliographies 
! appended to the two latter articles ; Freidus, ‘List of Dramas 
I in the New York Public Library relating to the Jews, and of 
Dramas in Heb., Judeo-Spanish, and Judeo-German, together 
with Essays on the Jewi^ Stage,’ in Bull. N.Y. Pub. lab. xi. 
18-51. Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Persian). — The drama of Persia is 
both scanty and late, due in part, at least, to 
Muhammadan rule, which has never been favour- 
able to the development of this art, reflecting 
herein the dramatic poverty of the entire Semitic 
race. There are, however, two categories of Per- 
sian plays, exclusive of the marionettes or shadow- 
plays {karagbz), which are of Turkish origin. The 
native Persian drama, then, may be divided into 
comedies {tamd§d) and mysteries {ta^ziya, lit. 
'consolation, condolence’). The comedies are, for 
the most part, improvised by lutls, or itinerant 
bufibons, and ofier little of interest. It is very 
different, however, with the ta^ziya, which is the 
most striking mystery-play of the entire Orient, 
and possesses a sway over the Shi'ite Persians 
comparable with that of the Passion-Play of 
Oherammergau over Christians. The individual 
ta^ziyas are comparatively short, and are concerned 
entirely with religious subjects, especially with 
the martyrdom of JJasan and Husain, the sons of 
Ali, who was the first cousin of Muhammad and 
the husband of the Prophet’s youngest daughter 
Fatima. *Ali, the rightful successor of Muham- 
mad, was rejected in favour of Abu Baler at the 
instigation of A’isha, and was later assassinated, 
while Hasan’s own wife poisoned him in obedience 
to the Sunnite Muawiyah, and Hnsaiu was later 
slain in battle with the adherents of the rival sect. 
The Persians, being Shi'ites, have accordingly 
adopted H^i-san and Hnsain as martyrs of the faith, 
and commemorate their death annually during the 
first ten days of the month of al-Muharram. In 
each house that can afford it a place is constructed 
for the representation of the mystery, and on the 
side towards Mecca is set the model of the tombs 
of the martyred Hasan and Hnsain. The actors 
of the drama are not specially trained for the pur- 
pose, but their deep religious feeling, and their 
regard for their performance as for a sacred duty, 
lend a power to the presentation which works the 
audience into a frenzy and renders it necessary to 
provide for the safety of the hated Sunnites whom 
they may meet as they go in procession through 
the streets. These processions occur especially on 
the fifth, seventh, and tenth days of al-Muharram, 
the most important being the two last, symbol- 
izing respectively the marriage of Kasim with 
Fatima and the death of Husain. The conclud- 
ing day is often marked by bloody conflicts 
between the Shi'ites and Sunnites. 

Dramatically the mystery -play of H^san and 
Hnsain, which is essentially a series of ta^ziyaa, 
is rude but effective, gaining strength from the 
very popularity and vulgarism of its style. Its 
length is prodigious, and the unities of time, place, 
and even action are set at defiance. The author 
of the play as a whole or of its parts is unknown, 
and it is doubtless a product of the people, revised 
and altered according to need by those who act it, 
rather than a definite dramatic work. The num- 
ber of ta^ziyas composing it varies, but it would 
seem that the play is of comparatively recent 
development, possibly as late as the beginning of 
the 19th century. As an independently devel<med 
Passion-Play, untouched, apparently, by non-Per- 
sian influence, the drama of H^sau and Husain is 
one of the most remarkable dramaturgic creations 
in the history of the religious stage. 

Literatubb. — H the, Morgenland. Studien (Leipzig, 1870), 
pp- 174-194, also in GIrP ii. [1900] 315-316 ; ChodAo, Thddtre 
persan (Paris, 1878) ; Pelly, The Miracle Play gf Uasan a»d 
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Husain^ Collected from Oral Tradition (2 vols., London, 1879): 
Montet, ‘Religion et theatre en Perse,’ in RHR xiv. 277- 

Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Polynesian). — Among the Polynesians, 
rudiments of the drama may be traced. While 
these embryo plays were often comic in character 
and analogous to the early Roman fahulce Atel- 
lanoB, particularly in Raiatea (Cook, Voyage 
towards the South Pole and round the World, 
London, 1777, i. 173-176), they were evidently 
derived ultimately from religious sources. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Moerenhout ( Voyages aux 
ties du Grand 0c4an, Paris, 1837, i. 133-134), who 
states that the dramas were presented under the 
auspices of the Arii, while the plays themselves 
were devoted to the description of the two prin- 
ciples, Taaroa and the matter with which he unites, 
the creation of the universe, the gods, elements, 
spirits, plants, and other productions of the earth ; 
then the life of the demi-gods or heroes, their jour- 
neys, combats, and the like ; then love-themes, 
dialogues between lovers (laments, quarrels, true 
comedy-scenes); and the presentations invariably 
ended in dances. It is also noteworthy that, 
according to the same traveller, the ‘musicians, 
singers, and declaimers’ at these plays had an 
orchestra slightly elevated above the rest, while the 
‘ actors or dancers ’ occupied a special place before 
or in a house. It would therefore seem that the 
function of the Polynesian actor was primarily 
that of the mimetic dancer, the words being sup- 
plied by separate reciters, a proceeding for which 

arallels may be found elsewhere, as among the 

avanese. The religious basis of the Polynesian 
drama receives an additional confirmation in the 
fact that plays were also presented in connexion 
with funerals. 

Literature. — Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol. der Naturvdlker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 99-100. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DRAMA (Rornan). — i. Native Italic drama. — 
The Roman critics were deeply interested in the 
Italic beginnings of their drama, and investigations 
of the subject seem to have begun as early as the 
time of Accius (c. 100 B.C.). Two generations later 
the whole subject was taken up and examined 
anew^ by Varro, notably in his lost Origines 
Sc<»nicm. His views, so far as they survive, are 
found in the treatises of Diomedes and Donatus 
de Gomoedia. The intermediary was probably 
Suetonius. Apart from scattered references in 
various authors, we also have Horace {Epist, ii. 1. 
139 ffi) and Livy (vii. 2). ^ It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that the Roman critics discovered nothing 
very definite.^ This is shown by their lack of 
agreement on any given point, by their inconsist- 
encies and incredible combinations ; above all, by 
their frequent appeals to etymology, that last 
resort of the desperate investigator. It is im- 
possible, for example, to reconcUe Livy’s famous 
account with facts, probabilities, or even possibili- 
ties. Jahn saw that it was the result of {etiology 
and of mere philological ‘ combinations ’ ; Leo 
pointed out that there was a more than suspicious 
parallelism with Aristotle^s Tcepl the 

standard work on the origins of the drama at this 
time ; Hendrickson ® followed and elaborated Leo 
by showing that Livy goes back to Accius — perhaps 
^ way of some Annalist (Valerius Antias?). 
Horaces account adds something to Livy’s, but 
seems to have been derived more or less indirectly 
from the same source. Varro, as Hendrickson 

1 For the remains of antique discussion and criticism of the 
drama, see eap. G. Kaibel, Comic. Groecor. Frag., Berlin, 1899, 
vol. 1 . 1, p. 8f. For the early period of the Roman drama the 
^ost important literature is cited by Schanz, Rbm. Literatur, 

1. 1 ., 1898, par. 9. 

^ Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome,' AJPh 

XV. [ 1894 ] 1 - 30 . For Jahn, see Jferrma, ii. [1867] 226 : and for 
Leo. %h. XXIV. [1889] 67. » ■. j , 


shows, was inclined to distrust the earlier ( Accian ?) 
account, and appears to have concluded that the 
Italic origins were a terra incognita. 

Such were the views of the greatest Roman 
scholar ; and, on the whole, we are still constrained 
to agree with them. Neither for him, however 
nor for us do they preclude the existence of a 
native Italic drama in the wider sense. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, were gifted with a keen 
dramatic instinct and a large modicum of the 
mimetic faculty. 

The liturgies of the Salii and of the Arval 
Brothers, the carmina triumphalia, the versus 
Fescennini, the songs of beggars and of shepherds 
— all indicate clearly enough that the temperament 
which is responsible for the modern Commedia 
delV Arte is the same as that which greets us at 
the very dawn of history on the Italian Peninsula 
Irrespective of the character and credibility of 
the testimony offered by the Roman critics, we 
may safely agree with Mommsen— and so far as 
the present discussion is concerned this is quite 
sufficient — that the simplest elements of the 
mimetic art were in Latium and Hellas altogether 
the same. The dance {triumphtcs, dplaja^os, 
dcedpafi^os), the use of masks or their equivalent, 
the accompaniment of the pipe, the rude songs 
ceremonially abusive and obscene (to avert the evil 
eye, as the carmina triumphalia, and the versus 
Fescennini at weddings), the wearing of the phallus 
for the same purpose — all in honour of the gods 
and associated from the first with rustic festivals 
— this protoplasm of the drama, to which Horace 
gives the indefinite name of Fescennina licentia, 
may be assumed fox Italy quite as much as for 
Greece. In fact, if Fescenninus in this connexion 
{Fescenninus versus) is to be derived from fascinum^ 
Fescenninus literally = 0aXXt/c6s, and the parallelism 
is complete between Fescennina licentia and rb. 
4>a\\cKd, the phallic verses characterizing Aristotle’s 
lirst division of the Comedy. The derivation from 
Pescennium (another antique theory) might have 
been suggested, thougli this is more than doubtful, 
by a trustworthy tradition that this old Latin 
town, so long under the influence of Etruria, was 
a centre of the worship referred to. 

It is neither possible here nor necessary to discuss 
the vexed and vexing q^uestion of the dramatic 
satura, the name given by Livy to a play with a 
more or less amorphous plot and rude improvised 
dialogue assumed by his authority as the second 
stage in the development of dramatic art on Latin 
soil. It is not unlikely per se that a play of the 
type described did develop in Latium as it did in 
Greece, but, if satura is the traditional name of 
such a play instead of being (as Hendrickson 
suggests) merely a later invention, we should agree 
that the word was a corrupted form of <rdru^oy, and 
look to Southern Italy for its ultimate origin. 

However that may be, it is fairly certain that 
the Romans were affected at an early period by the 
Dorian comedy of their neighbours to the South. 
This is shown by Bethe’s investigations,^ and is in 
harmony with Livy’s statement (vii. 2), under the 
year 364 B.o., that histrio is an Etruscan word, 
and that the artistic beginning of the drama came 
from _ Etruria. This means ultimately Magna 
Graecia, for in such matters Etruscan influence was 
Greek influence at second hand. Etruria was not 
creative in the sphere of art, it was not even a first 
class imitator ; but it was a good purveyor. 

2. The ‘PalHata.’ — Let ua turn, however, from 
the crude beginnings of mimetic art, Italic or 
otherwise, to a biiof consideration of the Roman 
draina as a literary production. From this point 
of view the Roman critics, especially after Varro, 
agreed that the first definite event in the history 
1 Froleg, zur Gesch, dea Theaters im Alterthum, Iieipzig, 1890 
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of the department was associated with the year 
240 B.c. The long war with Carthage had just 
been brought to a successful termination, and it 
is a matter of record that, in order to indicate 
its especial gratitude for Divine protection, the 
Government, among other things, commissioned 
the Greek freedman Livius Andronicus to enlarge 
the usual scope of the»Xw<^i Romani by the pre- 
sentation of two plays, a comedy and a tragedy, 
translated, or, more properly speaking, adapted 
from the Greek for a Roman audience. For the 
one he resorted to the New Comedy, which, being 
both contemporary and cosmopolitan, was best 
fitted to reach the hearts of another nationality ; 
for the other he had a large body of old favourites 
from which to choose. The experiment was 
eminently successful, and it is characteristic of 
Roman conservatism, especially in connexion with 
any religious rite, that the types thus established 
were in certain respects rigidly adhered to. The 
Comcedia Palliafa (trom a Greek soldier’s 

cloak) is always the adaptation of a play from the 
sphere of the New or occasionally (as perhaps in 
the case of the Amphitruo) of the Middle Comedy ; 
the scene, the characters, and, as the name indicates, 
the costumes, are all Greek. The Greek atmosphere 
is not always consistently preserved, especially in 
Plautus } but even here, though the man lived and 
wrote during and immediately after the blazing 
excitement of the Second Punic War, deviations 
are for the most part unimportant and, so to speak, 
accidental. Comparison, however, with fragments 
of the Greek originals, wherever available, shows 
that the poet treated his exemplar with great free- 
dom, both in content and in form, changing what 
was originally a dialogue in trimeters into the 
lyric measures of a canticum^ abridging here, 
expanding there, and otherwise manipulating his 
text to suit his taste and that of his Roman 
audience. Frequently, too, he enlivened the action 
of his play by constructing an underplot from a 
certain number of scenes supplied by a second 
Greek exemplar. This process was technically 
known as contaminatio. On the whole, however, 
the Palliata is a faithful representation of the 
New Comedy of Greece. Indeed, owing to the loss 
of all complete originals, it is our only representa- 
tive. The characteristics of this comedy of man- 
ners, or, as Ben Jonson would say, of ‘humours,’ 
are familiar to all. 

The popularity of the Palliata and the creative 
period of its existence belong in round numbers to 
the century lying between 240 and 140 B.c. The 
names of at least twelve comic dramatists belong- 
ing to this period are known, and the number of 
Palliates written by them must have been not less 
than four hundred. We now have the six plays of 
Terence and twenty plays, more or less complete, 
of Plautus. Of the remainder, we have the names 
of about one hundred and forty plays, and frag- 
ments amounting in the aggregate to about eight 
hundred lines. Apart from Plautus and Terence, 
the great names of the department were Nsevius 
and Caecilius Statius. In the famous canon of 
Volcacius Sedigitus — which from time to time 
some scholar claims to understand — the order of 
merit is Csecilius, Plautus, Nsevius, Licinius, 
Atilius, Terence, Turpilius, Trabea, Luscius 
Lanuvinus, Ennius. Apparently the latest of the 

S oup was Turpilius, who died at Sinuessa in 103. 

e had already outlived the popularity of his 
department by nearly a generation. 

The Palliata was carefully studied in the two 
great eras of Roman scholarship — the age of Varro 
and the age of Suetonius. Many plays of that 
type were doubtless composed, especially by 
‘ persons of quality,’ in the time of Domitian, when 
it was the fashion to write books. But, after the 


first great period of its existence, the stage tradi- 
tion of the Palliata^ so far as we are now able to 
trace it, is largely the stage tradition of Plautus 
and Terence. Indeed, the only Roman comedy to 
survive, apart from these two authors, is a re- 
working of the Aulularia, belonging probably to 
the second half of the 4th cent, A.D., and known 
as the QuerolusJ^ 

3 . The ‘ Togata.* — This was the successor of the 
Palliata in public favour. Its flormt belongs to 
the two generations between the fall of the Palliata 
and the time of Sulla, and the great names of the 
department are Titinius, L. Afranius,^ and T. 
Quintius Atta. Little is known of these men 
personally, except that Atta died in 77 B.C., and 
that Afranius was an older contemporary. Seventy 
titles and about four or five hundred fragments,, 
mostly lexical, are all that remain of this type. 

According to the ordinary Roman definition {e.g, 
esp. Horace, Ars Poetica^ 288), which we have 
inherited, the Togata was the Roman parallel of 
the Palliata, It was a Roman comedy of manners, 
representing Roman life, as the Palliata was a 
Greek comedy of manners representing Greek life. 
The scene was Roman and the costumes were 
Roman ; hence, of course, the name. Thanks to 
Varro, however, we learn that this is not a defini- 
tion of the Fahula Togata as a whole (which ought 
to mean any play distinctively Roman), but of its 
most important sub-variety, the Tabernaria, The 
distinction is valuable to us, because the word itself 
is more significant and descriptive than is Togata, 
Moreover, Diomedes adds that ‘ tabernariae dicuntui 
et humiiitate personarum et argumentorum simi- 
litudine comoediis pares, in quibus non magistratus 
regesve sed humiles homines et privatae domus 
inducuntur, quae quidem olim quod tabulis tege- 
rentur communiter tabernae vocabantur.’ Thi& 
statement is amply supported by the titles and, so* 
far as they go, by the fragments. The scene wa& 
generally (perhaps always) outside of Rome, and 
for the most part in the small towns of Southern 
Latium. Indeed, Mommsen claimed that the scenes 
had to be laid in a town of the Latin league, 
because the poet was not allowed to represent 
either Rome or a Roman citizen on the stage. 
Hence Mommsen would connect the death of the 
Togata in Sulla’s time with the extension of 
citizenship to the Latin towns at that date. If 
so, why was it that the TogatcR of the great 
masters were popular on the stage until late in 
the Empire ? 

The fifteen titles of Titinius represent what was 
originally about twenty thousand lines of text. 
About one hundred and eighty fragmentary verses 
survive. So far as form is concerned, the model 
was the Palliata, In his metrical art, Titinius 
followed the greater regularity of Terence, but in 
language and temperament he seems to have had 
more in common with Plautus. His plays were 
all family pieces, and it is clear that the life 
depicted was that of the lower classes and of the 
country folk. The prominence of women, notice- 
able not only in Titinius but in other authors of 
this type, is itself characteristic of Italian life. 
There is no sign of the kidnappers, and very 
little of the slaves which Festus tells us were 
standard characters in these plays. The only type 
suggesting the Palliata is the parasite. The others 
are more Italic, and remind us rather of the 
Atellana and the mime than of the Palliata. 

By far the greatest, the most prolific, and the 
best known of the trio was Afranius. Indeed, like 
Molibre and Ben Jonson, Afranius seems to have 

1 QweroiiiS swe JLvXulouriay ed. by R. Peiper, Leipzig, 1S75, 
etc. 

2 F- Marx, in Pauly-Wissowa, i. 708 f . For the Togata as a 
department, see esp. Edmond Oourbaud, de Ocmw&dia Togata^ 
Paris, 1899. 
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been an excellent illustration of Gildersleeve’s 
statement that ‘ in literature as in life the greatest 
borrowers are often the richest men.’ Cicero 
{Brut, 167) says that he imitated G. Titius the 
orator, and even in the disjointed fragments now 
surviving we hear echoes of Pacuvius, possibly 
even of Cato, but above all of Menander. In fact, 
enough is left of his prologue to the Gompitalia to 
show not only that he followed Menander, but that 
he was criticized for it. His reply was that ‘ he 
borrowed not alone from Menander, but from any 
other writer, Greek or Latin, whenever he found 
something suitable to his purpose.’ ‘Why not? 
Is any Latin writer comparable with Terence in 
either language or wit? At the same time, was 
there ever such a borrower?’ Evidently we have 
here the echoes of a lively discussion among the 
critics of the Gracchan Age — one which was 
doubtless taken up in some of the lost satires of 
Lucilius. Cicero {de Fin, i, 7) explains the nature 
of the debt to Menander. It concerned not plots, or 
scenes, or characters, but locos quosdam, detached 
passages ; it was the same relation which Ennius 
bore to Homer that every first-class Roman poet 
bore to his Greek models. But in itself the genius 
of Afranius seems to have had much in common 
with that of Menander, and Horace’s {Epist, ii. 1. 67) 

^ ‘ dicitur Afranii tog-a convenisae Menandro ' 
was evidently the prevailing opinion of critics in 
his time. Doubtless, he did not entirely accept 
it; nevertheless, he quotes it without comment. 
Forty- three titles ana over four hundred lines of 
fragments survive. Noticeable in Afranius as 
compared with Titinius, and in Atta perhaps as 
compared with Afranius, is the steady growth 
towards the literary Atellana and mime, those 
rivals of the Togata which were already at hand. 

The Togata was mxich read and admired as a 
classic in the age of Hadrian and the Antonines. 
After that we hear little of it. In all the great 
library of antique realism, now gone beyond recall, 
there is probably no department, at least so far as 
Rome is concerned, which we could so ill afford to 
lose. The literature of Rome as it now survives 
is largely the literature of a great capital — in other 
words, that portion of the written word which was 
capable of appealing to the common denominator 
of taste for a long stretch of time in a universal 
empire. Whatever was local or peculiar in form 
or content was for that very reason heavily 
handicapped in the struggle for existence all 
through the arid waste which lies between the 3rd 
or 4th century and the Renaissance. The Togata 
was the artistic comedy of the Roman bourgeoisie. 
It must have been an incomparable picture of 
the ordinary life of the Italian countryside, of 
old towns like Praeneste or Velitemum, with all 
their local ambitions, characters, and peculiarities, 
during the 2nd cent. B.C. As it is, our knowledge 
of this aspect of antique Italian life must be 
derived for the most part from the priceless frag- 
ments of Petronius, and the great palimpsest of 
Pompeii written over by the hand of Vesuvius. 

4- rules of the Roman tragedy 

founded by Livius Andronicus and developed by 
his followers are practically the same as those 
already stated for the Falliata, The great names 
are Ennius, his nephew Pacuvius, and Accius. 
Acciua survived until the youth of Cicero, but it is 
clear that even then the stage tradition of the 
lived in the fame of the great actor Asopus 
rather than by the popularity of the department 
as such. ^ The tragedy of this period, the only 
great period of its existence on Roman soil, is now 
represented by nearly one hundred titles and about 
twelve hundred lines of fragments. Among the 
numerous lost tragedies written in later times the 
famous Thyestes of Varius and the equally famous 


Medea of Ovid were the most important. Irrespec- 
tive of such monstrosities as the Medea of Hosidius 
Geta (a Vergilian cento [see Anth. Lat, 17, R]) 
the only survivors of this department are the plays 
of Seneca, belonging to the time of Nero. It has 
often been said, though the statement is really 
quite without warrant, that they were never 
intended for the stage. However that may be, it 
is certain that their influence on the early tragedy 
of England and France is one of the most important 
chapters in the formative history of the modern 
drama. Their connexion, if they have any, with 
the tragedy of the Republican period cannot be 
stated definitely. Formally speaking, the choruses 
go back to the school of Horace, and the plays 
throughout were deeply aflected by contemporary 
rhetoric. 

5. The ‘Prsetexta.’ — The Preetexta, the Roman 
parallel to the Tragmdia of Livius and his followers, 
as the Togata was the Roman parallel to the 
Palliatay was the invention of Nmvius, the greatest 
constructive genius, perhaps, of Roman poetry. 
But, owing in part, no doubt, to the comparative 
poverty of native Roman legends, the idea was 
not especially fruitful. One example, however, 
survives. This is the Octavia, a play by some 
unknown author, probably of the Flavian period, 
and possibly connected in some way with the 
house of the Anneei, inasmuch as it has come down 
to us in the corpus of Seneca’s tragedies. 

So much for a brief survey of the Roman drama 
as a purely literary production from beginning to 
end {Falliata and Togata, Tragcedia and Freetexta). 
It remains to consider those types of the drama 
which had a i)opular as well as a literary history. 
The most important of these, and the only ones 
with which we need to be concerned in the present 
inquiry, are the mime and the Fahula AteUana, 
Strictly speaking, the A tellana should be considered 
a variety of the mime. Here, however, we take 
it up first, not only because a« a literary form it is 
the immediate successor of the Togata in public 
favour, but also because as a popular form it is 
probably the oldest dramatic entertainment known 
to have existed on Roman soil. 

6, The ‘Atellana,’ — The Fahula Atellana^ is 
the ‘ play from Atella,’ a little town in Campania. 
Campanian origin is also attested by the fact that 
the play was known as ‘ Oscan,’ and the characters 
as * Oscae personae’ (Diomedes, i. 400, i.e. Varro). 
Generally speaking, of course, these plays were 
acted in Latin, but Strabo (v. 233 ; cf. Sueton. 
Tul. 39) tells us that in his time (the Augustan 
Age) they were still acted in Oscan sard ripa dyQya 
TrdrpLov, ‘ during the national festival.’ This state- 

: ment, so far from being incredible, as many have 
thought, is merely an excellent illustration of the 
well-known tendency of litur^ to linguistic con- 
servatism (compare the use of Sumero-Akkadian 
by the Babylonians ; of Greek in tiie Roman 
worship of Ceres, as attested by Polybius, xxx. 14, 
and Cic. Balb. 56 ; of Greek in the Russian, and 
of Latin in the Roman Church, etc.). It proves 
beyond a doubt not only that the play was Oscan, 
but that the Romans took it over in the first place 
in consequence of some vow or in connexion with 
some special occasion, and acted it at ‘ the national 
festival.’ It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the small and obscure town of Campania 
recorded in the title A tellana was either the centre 
of the worship commemorated or in some way 
associated with its adoption. The date, though 
uncertain, was at least anterior to the time of 
Livius Andronicus, and probably by a considerable 
period. This is alxown in two ways. The first is 

1 F. Marx, in Pauly- Wisaowa, ii. 1914 ff., with ref. ; A. 
Dieterich, Pulcmella, Pompejanuche WandbUder und rbmischi 
Satyrspiele, Leipzig, 1897, 
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derived from the special and peculiar privileges of 
the actors. The first actors hired by Livius 
Andronicus were either slaves or freedmen. Hence 
the invariable rule of later days that no Roman 
citizen could go on the stage without ipso facto 
incurring infamia, i.e. the loss of certain important 
civic ri^ts (as exemplified, for instance, by the 
famous case of the mimograph Laberius in Caesar’s 
time). The one exception was the Atellana, 
Here and here only the actor was not obliged to 
remove his mask, and a citizen could take part 
without incurring any legal disab^ty. This can 
only mean that the Atellana was introduced at a 
time when the Romans had no professional actors, 
and probably no festival at which theatrical per- 
formances were regularly given. The A tellana had 
been acted by Campanian citizens. The Romans 
followed their model, and acted the play them- 
selves as best they could. When the Greek drama 
was introduced m 240 B.C. with its professional 
actors (slaves and freedmen), the business ceased 
to be honourable, and Roman citizens gave it up. 
But that they had once taken part in the Atellana 
was reflected in the freedom from infamia which 
ever after remained a privil^e of the actors in this 
particular type of drama. The special privilege of 
retaining the mask also shows tnat the Atellana 
came early to Rome ; not, however, because the 
professional played without a mask in early times, 
hut because of the extreme antiquity of masks in 
the religious rite. 

The second argiiment for the high antiquity of 
the Atellana among the Romans is derived from 
the well-known principle that, unless the ground 
is already occupied, the play always brings its 
theatre with it. Now, Bethe {Proleg. zur &esch. 
des Theaters im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1896) has 
shown, we think conclusively, that the peculiar 
shape of the Roman stage, about which so much 
has been written, is not due to the fact that it was 
a modification of the Hellenistic type. On the 
contrary, it reflects the type associated from time 
immemorial with the Atellana, In other words, 
when Livius Andronicus brought out his first 
Greek plays, the Atellana was already in posses- 
sion, and he adopted its stage as a matter of 
course. The same rule and the same line of 
investigation applied to the stage of the Atellana 
itself tend to prove that this play was not an 
Oscan invention. It was a popular Oscan repre- 
sentation of the 4)\ijaK€s, one of the oldest types 
of the ancient Dorian comedy in Southern Italy. 

The importation of the Atellana to Rome may 
have been due to some incident in connexion with 
the fall of Campania in 338, Perhaps, too, Livy’s 
description of the play which he calls a satura 
may go back ultimately to a confused recollection 
of the Roman A tellana in those early days. 

Like all genuine folk-dramas, the Atellana was 
not committed to writing. The actors merely 
agreed upon the plot. T he dialogue was improvised. 
The characters were confined to a certain number 
of fixed types, each with a generic name, and. there 
were no women. These features are all typical of 
genuine folk-drama the world over, and the last 
two, e^ecially, indicate the high antiquity of the 
play. The use of masks has already been mentioned. 
This and the wearing of the phallus are ceremonial, 
and show the antiquity of the type. The use of 
masks also accounts for the extreme liveliness of 
gesture characteristic of the Atellana (Juvenal, 
vi. 71). They were also peculiarly applicable for 
‘ Oscae personae,’ for a play in which aul the char- 
acters were fixed. The plot, whatever it happened 
to be, attached itself to these familiar personified 
types, and represented their various adventures in 
the given situations. As befitted the roaring farce, 
the situation was always ludicrous and the plot 


full of intrigue. In fact, ‘ intrigue ’ is derived from 
tricce (Dieterich, Pulcinella, 98, n. 2), and trtcce^ 
‘ tricks,’ was the word used to describe the action 
of these plays (Varro, Sat, Men. 182 B ; cf, Ribbeck, 
Leipzig, Stud, ix. [1886] 337). The language was 
conversational, and the life depicted was the life 
of ordinary people (Varro, de Ling, Lat, yii, 84). 
Obscenity was notably prominent (Quint, vi. 3. 47, 
etc.) ; but this, too, was ceremonial and traditional 
as well as a matter of choice. The most striking 
and instructive modem parallel — in fact, if we 
may believe Dieterich, the actual descendant and 
representative of the Atellana in the world of to-day 
— ^is the Neapolitan Com/media deir Arte, 

The four fixed characters of the Atellana are 
Maccus, Bucco, Pappus, and Dossenus. Maccus 
(probably Oscan and borrowed from paKKocLv, to 
sit ‘ mooning *) is stupid, greedy, and lustful— -the 
butt of every one. He corresponds to Stupidtcs 
in the mime. His weapon is the ‘clava scirpea’ 
(Novius, 79 R), for which we have a striking 
parallel in Bajazzo (of the Commedia delV Arteh 
t.e. Pagliazzo, the man with the ‘hay club’ 
(Dieterich, p. 112). Bucco (a popular derivation 
from vulgar Latin bucca, as the name indicates ; 
cf. Gr. Vvddi^v) is a great eater, a huge talker, an 
unconscionable braggart, an arrant coward. ‘ Over- 
large jaws,’ as we learn from the old Scriptores 
Physiognomonici (i. 412, 7 Foerster), ‘betoken a 
blockhead, a babbler, a well-spring of words, 
words, words,’ a man who ‘talks with his mouth’ 
{bucca)y as our popular expression goes. Bucco is 
the talkative and aggressive fool, the ‘cheerful 
ass,’ as opposed to Maccus the great gaby, the 
simple and confiding blockhead. Pappus (from 
Greek irdir^ros) is the ‘ old man,’ avaricious, surly, 
lustful, foolish, conceited, therefore always being 
overreached; in short. Pappus is Pantalone. 
Dossenus (from dorsum ^ a pure Latin word) is ‘ the 
man with the back,’ i.e. the hunchback. In the 
popular conception this affliction has always implied 
wisdom and cunning (cf. jEsop) as well as certain 
powers more or less uncanny. Hence, in the 
Atellana^ Dossenus, like his modern representative 
II Dottore, in Pulcinella, is the sly and cunning 
rascal, the ‘ professor,’ the caricature of the scholar 
and philosopher. His second name of Manducus 
(cf. manducare^ mangiarCy manger') shows that, like 
Bucco, he is also a great eater. 

Such were the standard characters, and such seem 
to have been the main characteristics of the Atel- 


lana in its traditional and purely popular form. 

For a brief period this old folk-drama was raised 
to the dignity of a literary department, and suc- 
ceeded the Togata in public favour. The period is 
the time of Sulla, and the great names are Pom- 
ponius of Boloma and Novius. The lines upon 
which they worked out the problem were doubtless 
suggested in no small degree by the dramatic 
studies of Accius and his contemporary, C. lulius 
Caesar Strabo. These men investigated the Roman 
drama in connexion with Greek models, the ques- 
tion of correct titles (Varro, de Ling. Lat. x. 70), 
of masks, etc. Influence of the Palliata and 
Togata is suggested, though not proved, by occa- 
sional identity of titles. We also hear of cantica 
in Galba’s time (Suet. NerOy 39, Galba, 13), and 
it is natural to suppose that in raising the old 
farce to the dignity of a literary product something 
was borrowed from the higher types. It is clear, 
however, that the essential characteristics of the 
folk-drama were all preserved. The dialogue was 
now written out, of course, and the statement of 
Terentianus Maurus (vi. 396 K), that the metre 
used was the septenarius, is borne out by the frag- 
ments. In other words, there was no recitative, the 


play 

and 


was all comic. Indeed, in language, humour, 
situation these plays were more distinctly 
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Aristophanic than anything else in Homan litera- 
ture. Et^ually Aristophanic was the habit of 
personal criticism, the 6vofj.acrrl Kcopicpdetp, of which 
we hear during the Empire from Tiberius to 
Trajan (Tac. Ann, iv. 14 ; Suet. Tib. 45, Calig, 27, 
NerOi 39, Galba^ 13, etc.). 

With the rise of the Atellana to a literary form, we have to 
deal with a confused and confusing tangle of testimonies regard- 
ing the Atellana^ the £Jxodium, the JEthinihonica^ and the Greek 
Satyr-drama. 

The conclusion seems to be (cf. schol. Juv. iii. 175, vi. 71 ; 
Suet. Tib, 45 ; Oic. Tam, vii. 1, ix. 16) that the literary Atel> 
lana was used as an exodium, and the first mention of the word 
in Luciliua (180-10S b.o.) coincides with its development in this 
sphere. A short piece of three to four hundred lines, and with 
only a few actors (Ascon. on Oic. Verr. 16), it seemed hardly 
worth while, so to speak, to put it on the stage by itself. Ap- 
parently, therefore, it was the analogy of the Satyr-drama that 
suggested the use of the literary Atellana as an exodium, an 
after-piece. By later critics it actually was identified with the 
Satyr-drama (schol. Juv. vi. 71 ; Porphyr. on Hor. Atb Poet. 
221, etc.). But it is hard to see how the two could coalesce. 
The literary model for the Atellana to follow ought to be the 
Hilar otragoedia, the Bhinthonica (Porphyr. l.c. ; schol. Juv. 
Lc.), and that it actually did so is suggested by certain titles of 
Pomponius (Vahlen, Bhein. Mus. xvi. [1861] 472). As Rhinthon’s 
plays were travesties of Euripides, so the RMnthonicas of Pom- 
j^nius and Novius were travesties of Pacuvms and Accius. 
Were the Rhinthonicce oi Pomponius and Novius Atellance, oris 
this idea of later critics due to the fact that Pomponius and 
Novius wrote both kinds and used both kinds as exodia'i We 
believe Marx la right in adopting the second alternative. In 
fact, the loss of all these departments, the similarity in type, 
use, titles, and characters, make it extremely difficult to decide 
whether the Atellana, Rhinthonica, and Satyr-drama ever did 
coalesce to any extent. Probably not. The explanation seems 
to be that Pomponius and Novius wrote all three and used them 
for exodia. 

The Atellana was evidently popular under the 
Empire ; the old folk-drama was never forgotten, 
but as a living department of literature it seems to 
have been largely the creation of these two men, 
and as early as 55 B.o. (cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 1, 3 
[written in 46]) the lit^rsurj Atellana as bax exodium 
had already ^ven way to the mimes of Decimus 
Laberius and JPublilius Syrus, the only two men of 
note who raised the mime to a literary form in the 
Latin language. If this were all, or if this chapter 
could be dealt with independently, the mime might 
be dismissed with the few phrases usually accorded 
to it. We have learned from Heicli,^ however, that 
this cannot be done, and with his general con- 
clusions we must agree in the main. The literary 
productions of Laberius and Syrus, like the Atet 
tana by which the mime was preceded, are a mere 
branch of the parent stock. 

7. The mime. — In its larger sense the mime is 
the most important phenomenon in the history of 
dramatic art ; it appears in a dozen different forms, 
it is responsible for a dozen others ; the history of 
it is the history of the growth of realism, of the 
rise of the democracy ; it has popular periods and 
literary periods, a Greek history, a Homan history, 
a Grseco-Homan history, a modern history. In- 
deed, after reading Heich one may sum up the 
whole story of the antique drama with the simple 
phrase, ^Mime thou wert, to mime didst thou 
return.* Eor the complete and detailed discussion 
of this long and interesting development, the 
reader is referred to Heich himself. Here it is 
manifestly impossible to give anything more than 
some of the important facts in outline. 

The earliest appearance of the word ‘mime* is 
as a title for the famous compositions of Sophron 
(5th cent. B.O. ). These dramatic presentations of 
single incidents or situations, according to Suidaa, 
were in prose and written in the Doric dialect. The 
substitution of the scazon for prose gives the form 
and the atmosphere of the mimiambi of Herondas, 
the Teniers of Alexandrian life. A more elevated 
metre, on the other hand, starts us, by way of 
Sophron’s imitator Theocritus, on the long history 
of bucolic poetry. A convenient generic term for 

1 Reich, Per Mimus, e in litter ar-entwickelungageschiclitl, F«r- 
vuch, vol. i., Berlin, 1903. 


this type is Heich’s mimologia^ i.e. the mime as a 
recitation. 

There were also purely lyric mimes, which were 
sung. To these Heich gives the generic title of 
mimodia. Particular species of it are magodia, 
Simodia, hilarodia, Lysiodia. Between the two 
we have hinaidologia and loniJcologia, all in verse, 
hut partly recited, partly sung. Einally, in the 
Alexandrian period, comes the fully developed 
mimetic drama, which was a combination of mimo- 
logia and mimodia, and retained the characteristics 
of both. With a fully developed plot, it had prose 

f )arts and iambic parts, like the mimologia, and 
yric parts — cantica — like the mimodia. With the 
conquests of Alexander this new invention began 
to spread in the Greek East, and soon took entire 
possession of it. Indeed, the time came when it 
ruled the stage, even to the exclusion of its ancient 
rival, the comedies of Menander. 

Toward the end of the 2nd cent, b.c., after the 
Romans conquered the East, and especially after 
Sulla’s time, they brought the dramatic mime to 
Rome. From Home it spread over the West, and 
thenceforth held possession of the entire Grseco- 
Homan theatre until the fall of the Empire. The 
irruption of the Barbarians upon the West made 
an end of the theatre. Only the mimi survived, 
and they did so by returning to their primitive 
original function of OavjuaroTroLoi and yeXtoroTrotoL 
Such were those tumblers, iugglera, etc., of later 
times who went on with the ancient art of the 
mimus. It was thus that the mime of antiquity 
was enabled to survive the Middle Ages and reach 
modern days alive. In the Greek East the mime 
was not subjected to the same strain. For cen- 
turies the Byzantines clung to the classic dramatic 
mimes of Philistion. They also produced a large 
number of mimograi:)hs, and a number of new 
mimic types and figures were added to the old 
stock inherited from classical times. Here, as in 
the West, the regular classical drama had long 
since disappeared from the stage. When Byzantium 
fell, the remains of Greek culture took refuge in 
Italy, to reappear there at the Renaissance. Only 
the mime remained, and in a debased form survives 
to-day in the Turkish popular drama known as the 
karagdz. Two distinguishing features of the mime 
from beginning to end and in all its types and 
variations have been the mimic dance and the 
wearing of the phallus. The mime of all times and 
forms is also realistic ; the very name implies it. 
Of course, all poetry was properly denned as 
jjL[ju,7]<ris, but the mime was felt to repx'esent a specific 
type ; to give the substance of Diomedes’ definition 
(i. 491 K), it was realism unmitigated and un- 
diluted. We get an idea of the relentless realism 
of the mime when we see how much of it is still 
left in the refined literary representatives of it 
furnished by Tlieocritus and Herondas. Without 
the restraint of higher genius and literary form, it 
was easy for the realism of the mime to sink to 
mere obscenity and its wit to mere dullness. 

The realism of the mime is also seen in its 
characters. Many of them, perhaps all, were 
creations of the ancient folk-mime, and had long 
been familiar to all classes from this source. As 
early perhaps as the 6th or 7th cent. n.C. we have 
tlie first development of this species of folk-com- 
position by qtiasi-professionals, those dav/maroToiol, 
lugglers, rope-dancers, ventriloquists, and other 
homeless nomads who had been wandering about 
through Greece and elsewhere from time imme- 
morial. They must soon have seen the advantage 
of the mimic dance, and of the mixne itself, whether 
spoken or sung, for getting together an audience. 
In this way, thinks Reich, sjxrang up a new pro- 
fession, that of the wandering 7 riimi. 

Among all the varieties of dramatic composition 
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the mime was the lowest, as it were, in the social 
scale. The same was true of the actors. Even the 
players of the kithara and flute were admitted to 
the Dionysiac gUd, hut never the mimus ; he was 
always looked down upon by his more distinguished 
colleagues. The difference was marked from the 
first by the fact that the actors wore no masks, 
and that women’s parts were taken by women. 
Doubtless, this was inherited from their early days 
as jugglers, but the ‘regulars’ even in their own 
later and evil days would never join the mimi on 
account of the women. 

A convenient division of the mime as a whole is 
afforded by the words iraLyvLoy and {jirSdea-LS, The 
mimic ifirbOecns is the developed mimic drama, the 
regular dramatic mime ; the TvaLyviov is everything 
below it, i.e. hilarodiat magodia^ etc., mentioned 
above, kinaidologia^ lorvikologia^ 0Xiya/c€?, even the 
works of Sophron, etc., none of which were regular 
dramas. Frequently the iraLyviov is what we should 
call a music-hall ‘ turn.’ It was extremely popular 
in both Greece and Rome ; and there were many 
varieties, such as educated animals (Vopiscus, 
Carimcs, 19 ; Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim, 19, etc.), 
and special feats of imitation. Imitation of pigs 
seems to have been particularly popular (Phaedrus, 

V. 5 ; Plutarch, Mor, 674 B ; Farcem, Grcec, ii. 84, 
etc.). Plato {Rep. iii. 8) speaks of performers who 
could give perfect imitations of animals, the sound 
of running water, the sea, thunder, etc. See also 
Friedlander’s Petronius, 1891, pp. 64, 68, 69, and 
293 (note). These varieties of pi,L/x7)<ns are eternally 
popular. 

The most important figure in the history of the 
department is Philistion, who lived and wrote in 
Rome during the 1st cent. A.D. He is the classic 
of the mimic virSdec-is, the regular dramatic mime ; 
hence the comparison of him with Menander, the 
classic of the New Comedy.^ The statement of j 
Cassiodorus {Var. iv. 21), that he invented the 
(dramatic) mime, is doubtless due to the fact that 
he was the first to write it all out, i.e. the dialogue 
as well as the songs. Evidently he was the cul- 
mination of the mime among the Greeks. But the 
beginnings of it take us back to pre-historic times. 
The mime of Sicily and Italy came from the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the early Dorian settlers. It was 
extremely popular in Sicilian Megara and Syracuse. 
Tarentum was especially fond of the Italic mime, 
the 0Xutt^. All these cities were founded near the 
beginning of the 8th cent. B.c. 

The original kernel of the mime, the source from 
which it sprang, was the mimic dance, the begin- 
nings of which belonged to the Stone Age, and may 
be seen to-day among all peoples who still belong 
to that stage of civilization. The ancients never 
forgot the connexion between the two. The mimic 
dance survived in all types, and the mimus himself 
was always a trained dancer. The hinaidologi, for 
instance, were originally dancers who thus accom- 
panied their do'/<.aTa^wviK3,(cf. Petron. 23); Hesychius 
describes the magodia itself as d-n-aX-^, the 

Romans designated the action of the MdeaLs by 
saltare, and the actresses were known as saltco- 
triculcB. The use of gesticulatorius in the same 
connexion indicates the kind of dance. 

The development of troupes of regular profes- 
sional mimi from the old wandering 7€XwT07roco£ of 
primitive times seems to have taken place about 
the 3rd cent. B.C. These primitive ancestors of the 
mediaeval jongleurs had gradually taken up all the 
types and themes of the old rustic mime. They 
travelled everywhere, they were great favourites 
at the court of Philip, and hordes of them followed 
Alexander into Asia Minor. Here the Dorian 

1 Svy/cptorts MevdvSpov jcat ed. Boissonade, ATificd. 

Qroeca, 1829, i. 147-152 ; and by Studemnnd, Lektionskatalog, 
Breslau, 1887. 


mime met the Ionian mime, and the result was the 
virddeiTts, the regular dramatic mime. The Dorian 
mime was originally prose (hence Sophron),^ al- 
though great artists like Epicharmus put it into 
metre. The dramatic mime {{nr6&€<Tcs)t howe^^^^j 
was noted for its canticay and this combination of 
Dorian prose {mimologia) and Ionian song {mimodia) 
is what ensured the lasting success of the dramatic 
mime. Great emphasis was laid upon mimodia, 
and this brings the dramatic mime near to the 
modern opera or operetta. In this way, too, we 
get a substitute for the missing chorus of the 
Palliata. Plautus took over mimodia, and the 
result is the mimic canticum of his comedies. 
Pomponius and Novius seem to have done the same 
thing for their Atellance. 

Now, the Ionian mimodia itself, like the inr66€(ns, 
throughout its entire history, falls into a mytho- 
logical and a * biological’ type (cf. Aristox. ap. 
Athen. xiv. 621 C), the one, hilarodia{suudLysiodia), 
dealing with mythology and the gods (paratragic 
and burlesque), the other, magodia, with real life. 
Both were entirely melic, and in both singing was 
accompanied and supported by mimic dance and 
gesture ; but the accompaniment of hilarodia was 
stringed instruments, of magodia, drums^ and 
cymbals (Athen. 620 1)-621 D), and the choice of 
instruments itself indicates that the dancing of the 
latter was much freer and more lascivious. 

Hilarodia and magodia were wide-spread and 
very popular in Ionia, and acquired literary form 
— hilarodia through Simos of Magnesia, magodia 
through Lysis. Hence these new literary types 
were called after their founders Simodia (hilarodia) 
and Lysiodia {magodia). Through famous poets 
and a regular class of actors these two types of 
Ionian mimodia survived into Roman times. Sulla’s 
friend Metrobius was an actor of the Lysiodia. 

Kinaidologia, or lonikologia, was another type 
of the Ionian mime. This was not really sung, 
although accompanied by the mimic dance (hence 
it was more mimologia than mimodia). This also 
was very popular in Ionia, and was cultivated by 
such famous poets as Sotades, Alexander Aetolus, 
Pigres, etc. 

It will thus be seen that we have an unbroken 
connexion between the mimic-dramatic dances of 
the primitive Greeks, the ancient folk-mimes of 
the Dorians, the Italic (pXhaKes of the 8th cent. B.C., 
and the dramatic mime of later times (not only in 
its popular form, but in its literary form ; Laberius 
and Syrus on the Latin side, Philistion and his 
successors on the Greek side). 

The relation of Rome to Greece in the matter of 
the mime now becomes more definite. Antiodemis 
(Antipater Sidon. Anth. Pal. ix. 567), the actress of 
Lysiodia, came to Rome in the 2nd cent. B.c. ; 
Metrobius, as we have seen, in the 1st cent. B.C. 
In 211 B.c. an old mimus (Festus, 326) danced to 
the flute in the Roman theatre. His dance was an 
intermezzo, but his mere presence shows that the 
mimi had already reached Rome. The mimi who 
satirized Lucilius and Accius (150 B.C.) from the 
stage were following an old-established custom of 
the dramatic mime (u7r6^ecrts). The fact that they 
took such liberties shows that even then they must 
have been in Rome for a long time. The satire m 
question must have taken place at the Floralia 
(April 28-May 3), which was the special feast at 
which mimes were given. The Floralia were first 
celebrated in 238 B.C., and every year after 173. 
It is quite possible that the mime was connected 
with this feast from the first. In that case, the 
dramatic mime, which was established in the Greek 
East by the 3rd cent. B.C., was already settled in 
Rome in connexion with the Floralia by the end 
of the same century. Thus we see how the mimodic 
portion of the dramatic mime was the suggestion 
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of the cantica of Plautus and Csecilius Statius. 
The introduction of the mime and of mimi at that 
time was facilitated by the fall of Tarentum in 272, 
and by the fact that in 190 Scipio Asiaticus returned 
from Antioch, a centre of the dramatic mime, just 
as long afterwards Verus (Capitol, viii. 7) came back 
from his Parthian campaign with shiploads of mimi. 

The early mimi, of course, acted in Greek, and 
the scmna Grceca remained in Rome until Theo- 
doric.^ One is reminded of such modern parallels 
as the TMdtre italien in Paris, etc. The Latin 
mime was a copy of the Greek (technical terms, 
rules, etc.).® 

Having traced the history of the department as 
a whole, let us pause a moment upon the fully 
developed dramatic mime of the best period. W® 
have already seen that it inherited dialogue in 
prose and iambic verse, also lyric portions {cantica), 
accompanied by music and the traditional mimic 
dance. The same principle also justified the intro- 
duction of iraCypLa, such as trained animals, imita- 
tions, etc. In plot, too, and in length it was fully 
equal to the old classical drama ; in compass and 
variety, it was superior. 

A gfood example of the type is an old favourite, well known to 
Ovid, and still popular in the days of Ohrysostom and Ohorikios.^ 
The name of the piece has not survived ; we mig-ht, however, for 
convenience call it iyivorgofis^ as it is an early exploitation of the 
inevitable * triangle.* In the first scene wo have the facile younff 
wife and the jealous husband. Then the lover, the eiUtus aduT^ 
ter as he is called, appears, and with the help of Thymele's 
faithful ahigail, the cata carissa^ gains an interview with her 
mistress in the absence of Corinthua. In the following scenes 
the jealous husband is subjected to all sorts of tricks and mysti- 
fications, artes mimicoe. Finally, the lover has to hide from him 
in a large chest (perituri data Latint), He is discovered. The 
husband, breathing fire, tells the slave to fetch him a knife, 
large and very sharp, as he proposes to render the cuUut adulter 
harmless. Then he changes his mind, and decides to air his 
wrongs in court. Then comes the court scene, and the piece is 
brought to an end in some farcical fashion. 

The final tableau of Ditorfom requires not only the three 
principal characters and the judge to he on the stage at the same 
time, but also a throng of slaves, witnesses, court officials, super- 
numeraries, etc. Other plays show even more clearly that in the 
mime, as in the modern drama, with which, in fact, it has much 
in common, the actor played but one part and the number was 
unrestricted. It is also clear that the * unities ’ were dis- 
regarded. 

Variety in form was accompanied by variety in 
characters. True to its composite origin, the mime 
is hospitable to all, from thieves and prostitutes to 
emperors and gods.'* The same was true of cos- 
tume. The Stupidus, or clown (a typical character 
inherited from the primitive stock), wore the 
regular clown’s costume, the centunculus (cf. the 
mediaeval ‘ motley ’), a shaved head, an apex, a 
mimic club (like Maccus and Bajaz 2 :o), and always 
the phallus. The old women, too, wore a burlesque 
costume. Otherwise, as in the modern drama, the 
dress was according to the character and the 
situations. 

So, too, the whole gamut of human emotions 
was played upon : comic and tragic, humour and 
sentiment, go hand in hand, as in the Romantic 
comedy of the Elizabethan Age. The titles of 
Laberius suggest realistic plots for the most part. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such mimes as 
his Necyomantia and Lacus Avernus were alto- 

f ether realistic. In fact, even when the mime 
ealt with contemporary life and was purely 
realistic, great emphasis was laid on the unusual, 
strange, and astonishing. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the really popular origin of the mime.® A 
favourite character was the beggar who suddenly 
1 Oicero, Fam. vii. 1 ; Sueton. Jul. 39, etc. 

3 See Beich, cit. p. 661 f., for details. 

_ 5 Ovid, Trist, li. 497 f., etc. ; Juvenal, viii. 196, vL 42 ; Ohrysost. 
ii. SIS- 13 ; Chorikios (Reich, p. 204 ft.). In Juvenal's time the 
wife was acted by Thymele, the husband by Oorinthus, the lover 
by Latinus. They were all famous * artists.' Thymele well 
might be called the Mrs. Bracegirdle of the Flavian period. 

* See esp. Oyprian, de Sped, 6. Many titles of Laberius and 
Syrua speak for themselves in this respect. 

c The Latin mimes were carefully studied in the rhetorical 
flohools during and after the Augustan Age. To this fact is due 


becomes rich (Cic. FhiL ii. 27) ; another, the rich 
man who becomes a beggar (Sen. Epist. 113. 6). 
Shipwreck was a favourite motif (Sen. Dial, iv. 2, 5 
Petron. 114 and 115). The Laureolus, a favourite 
mime of Domitian’s time, gave the romantic ad- 
ventures of a robber chieftain, and ended with his 
execution. Especially characteristic of the mime 
was some serious crime, something unusual and 
horrible, like parricide or incest or poisoning. 
Trials for perjury or poisoning are frequent, and 
generally serve for the denouement. An interest- 
ing example, which will also illustrate the part 
occasionally taken by animals (cf. such titles of 
Laberius as Catularius and Scylax, and see Petron. 
95), is given by Plutarch, de Sollert. Anim, ix. 7. 

This was a mime with a large number of characters and a 
complicated plot, which he saw in the theatre of Marcellua. 
Vespasian himself was present. The intrigue centred in what 
purported to be a poison, but was in reality a sleeping potion. 
As m the case of Juliet, whoever took it apparently died, but 
after a time revived. One of the star actors was a trained dog, 
and the most important incident of the mime, because it doub^ 
less led to the denouement^ was trying the effect of the supposed 
poison upon him. As soon as he had eaten the piece of bread 
upon which the poison had been placed, he began to tremble 
and stagger, his head grew heavy, and he finally stiffened out 
as if dead, and allowed himself to be carried about in that state. 
When it was time to recover, he Imitated perfectly all the phases 
of returning consciousness, and, while the actors indicated their 
astonishment at the fact that the supposed victim of a deadly 
dose had come to life again, the dog himself ran to his master 
and joyously fawned upon him. 

The connexion of this incident with the plot is not stated, but 
we may believe with Reich that there was a connexion, and that 
the probable nature of It is illustrated by (the mime from which 
was derived?) the famous story of Apuleius, Met. 10. 2. A rich 
old grandee took for a second wife a young and very beautiful 
woman. She fell violently in love with her stepson, but was 
rejected by him, and her passion was turned to hatred. (Note 
that this motif has been a popular favourite ever since the 
days of Joseph and Hippolytus. It appears constantly in folk- 
tradition, in the mime, in that echo of the mime, the rhetorical 
controveraioe and auasorice^ in the Italian novelle^ etc.) A slave 
procures her a sudden and deadly poison, she drops it in a cup 
of wine, and the pair leave it where the young man will take ft 
without arousing suspicion. Presently, however, her own son 
returns from school, and, being thirsty — as small boys always are 
—drinks the wine and falls dead on the spot. (Here is the un- 
expected turn of fortune which the mime, that faithful inter- 
preter of the popular mind, so dearly loves.) 

It is, of course, clear to all that the child has died of poison. 
The woman accuses her stepson of the deed, apd alleges as a 
cause that he had attempted incest with herself. The young 
man is arrested, there is a great trial scene in court, and, after 
much oratory on both sides, he is condemned to death. At this 
point, however, we have another unexpected turn. An old 
judge, who is also a skilful physician, has been quietly listening 
to the trial all this time. At this point he rises to his feet and 
informs the court that he himself had sold the drug to the slave, 
and that it is not a poison at all, but a sleeping potion. * Let us 
go now to the tomb,’ said he, ‘the child will soon bo waking 
up.’ Thus the woman’s guilt was discovered ; but, true to the 
mime, she was merely turned adrift, not executed. 

Another plot eminently characteristic of the mime is Phsedrus, 
App. xiv. * The two suitors,* which reappears in an old French 
fabliau known as ‘ Le vair I^alefroi,’ ‘ The grey Horse.’ 

This is Romantic comedy. So, too, the mime 
takes us into the world of phantasy. Witches, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, are all 
favourite characters. In the old Dorian mime 
popular demons were presented, and the meta- 
morphosis of men into animals, which is well 
attested for the mime of all periods, takes us 
straight into the fantastic land of * the Frog King,’ 
of 'Beauty and the Beast,’ of * the Golden Crab,’ 
of 'the Three Citrons,’ and the like. In this 
function the mime is a curiously complete proto- 
type of Carlo Gozzi’s famous experiment with the 
fairy tales of Italy. To the same category belong 
the mythological mimes, Friapus, Anna Fey'enna, 
Anuhis Moechus^^ Kinyr as and Myrrha (Jos. Ant. 
the survival of the Sententice of Syrus. These were extracted 
from his mimes at an early date, and published as a sort of vade- 
mecum for the use of students and professors, from which might 
be drawn those sententious observations so dearly loved by the 
rhetoric of the Silver Age. F’or those who wish to recover the 
plots, scenes, and motifs most characteristic of the mime, the 
practice declamations of the rhetorical schools probably afford 
the richest field for investigation. 

1 See esp, Zielinski, Die Marchenkombdie in A thru, St. Peters- 
burg, 1886 ; Weinreich, Trug des Fektanebos. Len'.:ig, 1911, p. 26. 
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XIX. i. 15), Paris and CEnone (cf. Suet. Dom, 19), 
Philistion’s Deukalion and Pyrrha, etc. 

It will be seen that in form and type the mime 
was not subject to the restrictions of the classical 
drama most familiar to us. It may be added that 
the same was true of many details of its presenta- 
tion. First and most important, the actors, as we 
have already seen, never wore masks. It is not 
necessary to explain what this means for dramatic 
art. The mimics wore his own face only ; indeed, 
one of the principal characters of the mime was 
known in Latin as Sannio (Cic. de Orat, ii. 61), i.6. 
* the man who makes faces ’ — a speciality of the 
mime.^ So, too, as we have seen, only in the mime 
were women’s parts always taken by women. And, 
as there was no restriction of type, the characters 
included women of all ages and kinds. It is 
characteristic of the mime as a whole, however, 
that old women should be a speciality. This 
enabled a talented actress to keep on indefinitely 
(Pliny, RN viL 48). 

The original stage of the mime, as we see from 
old vase paintings of the was a platform 

on props about three feet from the ground, and 
with steps in front by which the actor mounted. 
Change to the regular stage was very slow. With 
the beginning of the theatres the mime was acted 
on a small platform in the orchestra and in front 
of the regular stage. It was thus given as an 
emholiarium (Diomed. 490) or intermezzo. The 
next step was to the regular stage, upon which in 
Cicero’s time the mime took the ^ace of the 
Atellana as an exodium (Cic. Pam, ix. 16). At 
the Floralia^ however, it had always been acted 
independently, and it gradually drew away from 
its function as an exodium (Diomed. 491 f.), until 
in the early Empire it took to the regular stage, 
upon which, together with the pantomime, it 
finally ruled alone. One distinction, however, 
survived. The mime was acted in front of the 
sijparium^ and it was through this that the actors 
made their exits and entrances. The stage was 
dressed as in Shakespeare’s time, but, as also in 
Shakespeare’s time, there was no scene-shifting. 
Claudian {Epig, Grcec. 6) shows that there was, 
as we might assume, a regular corps de ballet. 
Doubtless it filled the same place and did much 
the same thing as in our times. 

In view of what has been said, it is not diflicult 
to understand why the fully developed dramatic 
mime, in spite of its faults, finally ruled alone. If 
the drama springs from the people, and if its 
highest function is to represent their life and 
their point of view, then me dramatic mime has 
a greater right to be called the national drama 
of the Greeco-Roman \vorld than has the classical 
drama of Greece or its short-lived and always 
more or less exotic representative in Rome. It is 
likelj that Quintilian’s verdict of * in comoedia 
maxime claudicamus’ might have been applied 
with equal justice to the Roman tragedy. Cicero 
was a notorious lover of the mime, a man of judg- 
ment and taste in such matters, if there ever was 
one. It is true, of course, that the mime was the 
drama of the age, and that the age was an age of 
realism. For that reason alone the average man 
of to-day would doubtless have agreed witdi him. 
But, after all, the realism of Cicero’s time, how- 
ever relentless, was not the realism of our time. 
The mimograph of those days, realist though he 
was, still possessed the vivid imagination, the 
nimble fancy, and, therefore, the sentiment of his 
race and time — ^those qualities without which the 
bubbling well - spring of humour and invention 
must soon dry up. Moreover, his audience was 

1 Quint. Vi. 3, 8 ; the epitaph of the mimus Vitalis, in Anth. 
hat, 487a, R. etc. 

* See Bethe, op, cit. ch. 13, for the full discussion. 


endowed with the same qualities. It still believed 
in ghosts and magic, it still had a folk-lore, it 
still possessed an incomparably rich mythology. 
Hence the real world of antiquity finds its parallel 
in the age of Elizabeth rather than in our own. 
It was only partially real after all. And so the 
mime, like the Elizabethan ‘ tragi-comedy,’ was 
now wildly humorous, now fantastically horrible. 
The Romantic and the real, humour and pathos, 
comic and tragic, fact and fancy — all these and 
more were called upon to picture a life which, 
real as it once was, is no longer ours and will 
never be ours again. 

The dramatic mime, however, seems never to 
have taken its position as a great literary depart- 
ment. In the long run the habit of leaving the 
dialogue to the actors proved to be inveterate, 
and this alone would have been fatal. But the 
most serious menace to the mime was its own 
splendid inheritance of versatility. Dialogue and 
plot, music, singing, dancing, an occasional weak- 
ness for * specialities ’ — the combination is un- 
stable, and, except in the hands of a great genius 
like Philistion, one or another was sure to be 
magnified at the expense of the rest. Audiences 
are imcritical, playwrights are human, actors are 
— actors. Between the three the mime of the 4th 
cent. A.D. no doubt deserved the adverse criticism 
bestowed upon it by Donatus and Cassiodoms. 
But, whatever its faults and virtues, the vitality 
of the mime was amazing. Time and change, 
national ruin, ecclesiastical fulmination and ana- 
thema — ^nothing could prevail against it. We 
cannot ignore a dramatic type which finally 
ousted both Euripides and Menander from the 
stage, and ruled alone for over half a millennium. 

8. State control of the theatre. — The Roman 
theatre,^ like the Roman play, and, for the most 
part, the details of its presentation, were a con- 
tinuation and development of the Greek proto- 
types as they existed in the Alexandrian period, 
AU derive ultimately from the one fact that the 
Roman play, like its predecessor, was clearly and 
distinctly an act of worship to the gods. It was, 
therefore, given at festivals, more especially at 
those festivals which the State religion, hence the 
State itself, had set apart for purposes of public 
worship. The plays were merely one item of the 
ritual observed. Other items were the races, 
gladiatorial combats, etc., which gave the general 
name of ludi to these occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, the regular annual ludi, during which 
plays were given, were the Megalenses (April 
4~10), the Ceriales (April 12-19), the Florales 
(April 28-May 3), the Apollinares (July 6-13), 
the Romani (Sept. 4-19), the Plebeii (Nov. 4r“17). 
Other ludi of the Augustan Age, during which 
plays were or could be given, were generally 
sporadic and meant to commemorate some special 
occasion, such as a great victory or the death of 
some distinguished man. Later in the Empire the 
tendency to increase the regular annual ludi be- 
came very marked, and serious attempts to reduce 
the number were made by several of the Emperors, 
notably Nerva, Septimius Severus, and Macrinus. 
Nevertheless, according to the calendar of 354, not 
less than 175 days in the year were given to ludi, 
and 101 of this number to plays. 

The play was nianaged by the State. It is true 
that ludi were given by persons more or less in 
private life, but they were still an act of worship, 
the consent of the State had first to be secured, 
and, lastly, they were supposed to be under the 

1 The best authority for Rome here is L. Friedlander in 
Marquardt-Mommsen’s JSandbuch dtr rbm. Altertumer, vi. 
[1885] 482 f. See also Q. Oehmichen, * Das Buhnenwesen der 
Griechen und Romer,* in Muller's Handbuch der hlass. Alter- 
tumsivisseTigchaft, Munich, 1890, v. S, pp. 181-304, For colours 
in theatrical tradition, see especially Donatus, de Comoedia, 
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general supervision of State officials. At nn 
apparently was the antique theatre a purely nri 
rate enterprise; still leis was it ever a 

EmpSe a^rment^ne" IrTSs'^but ^tt^ 4 

^vt^ittthe rffif 

Until the time of Augustus five of thf» hit- 

mentioned above were in charfe of 
the various sediles. The ^ or 

which occurred in J^y® was ’mana^^ h^tf’ 
prcBtoT urbanus. The offic^ in ehflrtf 
& to do. Indeed, in ea?L“ wTa^^TeaTn 
from Plautus, he even attended to the matter of 
warl^r -,1 He also built the theatre, and after^ 
oriex ^OddTv f P’^t place in 

T^e»^ "C enough, Home never seems to have 

had but two permanent theatres-the Xatre 
Pompey, built in 65 , and the theatre of Marcellus 
which belcmgs to the Augustan Age. The aedile 
also had charge of the audience during the Der 
formance. In this he was assisted by his corns of 
deszgnatores, or ushers. The detonator foZ, 
ever, was a yastly more important person than 
IS the modern usher. He was^a regulafdeputy of 
the_ ci^l magistrate in charge, and as siicti 
m^esty of the law was with him. He had lictors 

eiTceSfry^'^In people wS 

State treasury to meet the bills inrarred Rnf 
this I'liGctT, as it was called hnd /* ’ 

early as the Second PuSc War fnd wL fsl-l 
keeping pace with the growing expenses of tlm 
function for which it was design^ed Tevertheleis 
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also provided that even within ^ 

distinctions should be made amnncr 
themselves. For example, the h:^t 
were reserved for those Imights whf had 
as military tribunes or land?commisLnel 
younger knights also had a sepSatT 
which under the Empire was knowS a^tL 

^ZTom,e^ >rX 

This law, which was much affectf-d ^ 

theatrical ordinances, prescribed fh^ 

eyery one in all parts’ o? thThoul The^llo 1 

public sat according to irzitcs, or wards^ 

here distinctions were made— for instance in fl 

our of husbands and fathers as acrafot? \ , 

p^.?'Sss„, a wiSH £ 

was given a man m perpetuum usual! v in ^ 

rendered to the Stat™ 

L inherTed.""" 

The usual time for a play to begin was pnrl**r 

dotails, so far as they bear uoon thd i^T*/ac 4 . 
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. Roman drama not truly national Tn 

Wn *1^® previous pao-es 

we might perhaps conclude tliat as a literLt gff’ 
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agre(^ reasons for it were that 

the ^alliata died of too much Greek that fhn 
mimic sorrows of the tragedy could not appeal to 

arena'^tw®n®®P®^^'5 *^'® Woody realitiel If the 
arena, that idealism does not and cannot reach a 

they^^ni«° realists. These are all true, but 
nlfJf symptoms, not causes. There were 
plenty of men in the Golden Age of Pericles whf 
^ to comedy, and athleTls 

.^®’*l®\l^"®l®ss, the drama really did 
it was theh-rhf the people. This was beSiuse 
Ro^nV^t. ’ ^®®®'’\®e fr was truly national. The 
Sit^n hIa ’ j he contrary, both as an insti- 
tution and as a department of literature was 

wlriv^date of t^®'f ‘1® Wtrusion upon it at an 
tin * 1 **® developed Hellenic tradi- 

nieces long- established Hellenic master- 

Smmn «« ®®»®equenoe was that the Roman 

selvTs kfni ?? *^'® Homans them- 

during the historical period, was 

nationa/^liff*“^i!’ ®’”? had no deep roots in the 
las fofiiif li. The atmosphere of the Pcdliata 
was foreign, the material of the tragedy was not 

H™hfn®if “tv comparatively remote i even the 
Utie Dionysus-god of the drama— was an 
the^fi’nn?^ the feeling of mistrust entertained by 
fil1!f g "3*^ Roman is clearly indicated by the 
felons Sarwtuscontiultum, * Bacanalibus. His 
™®.®*10“s, his traditions, his beliefs were deeply 
rooted in his own deities, the old rustic deities oT 
wt: ooo.ntry8ide. Foreign gods, above aU 

foreign gods with < mysteries,’ did not appeal to 
iiim. He was opposed to Dionysus, as long after- 
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wards he was opposed to the Christians, and it 
was the same feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen- 
istic week of seven days, each under the protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. In other 
words, the profession which in Greece was a conse- 
cration, involved in Home the loss of civic rights. 
Who shall say how far the development of his- 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such were 
afiected by this absurd but entirely logical rule ? 

We have seen that two types of drama among 
the Homans remained popular for an indefinite 
period. The statements just made, however, are 
proved, rather than disproved, by these excep- 
tions. The A tellana was a folk-drama, which in 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, and 
for the average Homan it was Homan from the 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Homan, but really the child of the new era. It 
was Grseco-Homan, and belonged to the Empire. 
The mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run, 
however, its vitality was due not to its superiority 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro- 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall ‘ turns.’ In short, whatever it was 
capable of or had once been under Philistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
ance, not as a high-class dramatic composition. 

lo. Parody of Christian rites. — Hatred of the 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of the mime to the populace 
is seen in the fact that as early, perhaps, as the ; 
beginning of the 2nd cent, the ‘ Christian’ (o Xpt<r- ' 
Tiavbs Kcojjiqsdo-^jxevos [Greg. Naz. Orat. ii. Sij/ had | 
become a regular character in the mime. The i 
favourite act was parodying the rites of the Chris- ; 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate s 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with.^ A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine power of 
the rite they were parodying, had confessed their 
faith from the stage, and had suffered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Genesius in 
Diocletian’s time. His speciality had been to 
imitate the 'working of the spirit’ with a pre- 
tended fit, after which he proceeded to baptism. 
A church was erected to him, and to this day Saint 
Genesius still remains a specialist on epilepsy.^ 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real- 
istic fashion. But this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of LaureoluSy the robber chieftain was 
(apparently) nailed to the cross, and, as Josephus 
tells us {Ant, XIX. i. 13), the realism was height- 
ened by a large supp^ of blood brought in for the 
occasion. In fact, liomitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion of a condemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly due to the fact, as Heich 
observes, that the sufferer was the clown. It is 
expressly stated that Saint Gelasinos was the fUfji,os 
i.e, the or stupidus. 

Occasionally the mima was converted. The 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishop 
Nonnos.® As a rule, however, the mima was a 

1 Mig-ne, PG cxvii. 134 and 144. 

3 Acta Sanctorum^ Bolland. v. 120 (August). 

3 See esp. Usener, * Legenden der Pelagia,* Vortr&ge und 
Atffsdtzet Leipzig, 1907, pp. 191-216. 


much harder nut to crack. The Christian Fathers 
were especially fond of designating her as a 
(Chrys. vii. 665 f. etc.). 

It is only just to add that the mimus was not 
really to be blamed for his parodies. Throughout 
paganism he had ridiculed the ancient gods. This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thought anything of it. In their case, however, 
the Christians objected to it — a new point of view 
had come in from the East. And, when Chris- 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of paganism. 

II. Christian opposition. — Attacks on the theatre 
begin with the first Christian writers (so Minucius 
Felix, Tatian, Arno bins, Augustine, Lactantius, 
Gregory Naz., etc.). Special works aimed at the 
theatre alone were written by Tertullian and 
Cyprian ; and Chrysostom rarely forgets this his 
special vessel of wrath. In the course of time all 
this bitter polemic was systematized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the law and of 
the Church. 

All the old gods are devils (Tert. Sped 19): Dionysus the 
old god is the lord of the theatre ; therefore, the theatre belongs 
to a devil, the devil. He built it himself, and says expressly 
that it belongs to him (Tert. op, cit, 26). In the same way all 
dramatic arts come from the devil (pseud. -Cypr. Sped, 4; 
Tatian, Orat. ad Grcec. 22). This is a favourite topic for Chry- 
sostom : through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, through 
the mouth of the mimi the devil speaks (vii. 675 B). The songs 
of the mime are Satan’s own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vi. 77 B, viii- 422). UofjLrr^ Travra ecrri., etc., the 
whole show and all that is said and done by and during the 
same is inspired of heU, a demon’s litanj^ a devil’s sacrament 
(viii. 6 0, ix. 323 B). All who go to the mime become the devil’s 
own (viii. 114 0). Therefore the Christian who goes to it is a 

er jurer, for when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 

evil and all his works (viii. 6 0). Everything about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
imitation, ixCfxy)(ri^, is the devil’s stock-in-trade, his reason for 
existence, the origin of his name. The chief aim of the mime 
is to raise a laugh. But laughter and gaiety come not from 
God — ov vaCgeraL — but from the devil (x. 590, vii. 97). 

Long and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the mimce. They curl their hair, they paint their 
obeeks, obey roll their eyes, they glitter m jewels and gold — 
and who are these mimce i The daughters of butchers, of 
shoemakers, even of slaves ! Most seductive of all is the 
beautiful voice with which they know how to sing their wSal 
TTopvtKat, their acrp-ara (raravt/ca, their ‘ ballads of the brothel,’ 
their * devil’s own ditties.* Then, too, the language is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even intelligible, eking out 
its meaning with shouting and squealing 1 Yet the Christians 
are forever talking about the actresses, what they say, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of these Christians 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures ? Wliich 
one of them does not know all the songs from the mimes ? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mune 
IS the theatre of concupiscence, an incurable plague, a poison, 
a snare of death (vii. 172), the training school of immorality, 
the seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdness, the 
fiery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devil himself, etc. etc. 

Tbe above is a fierce arraimment, but of no 
great value except to indicate vmy Bishop Johannes 
was given the name of ' Chrysostomos.’ As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of the Church was 
utterly powerless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a large body 
of more or less conscit^Uitious Christians that saw 
no such harm in the mime as Chrysostom would 
have us suppose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Empire interest in the mime never abated 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
the metres, if not the music, of these same (pdal 
rropvLKai and da-jaara caraviKd attacked by Chry- 
sostom actually entered into the hymnology of the 
Greek Church. Arius was accused of the same 
thing by Athanasius. Every hymnology bears 
traces of a similar process, and, as a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither time, nor change, nor creed has ever been 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
Church and the theatre. 

Litbraturh. — ^T his is given in the text and footnotes. Of. 
also the list of authorities appended to art. Drama (Greek). 

Kirby Flower Smith, 
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